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Aihfrt Ch/^ries Reward, A., FR R ( 

I’lof.'ssor t)l Bol.my ni the- Tiin'-isiU ot CambridRc. Hon Ptllnw of rmmaiuul- Palaeobotany : Mcso,oir. 
Colkpo, CamluKlRf I’H'julmt oj tl'f Voikshnt N.iltiralists' Union, roi'> [ 

Albert Fufdfrkk IkiLi \rt), il.\ . 1- Rllisr.S. f 

Uroksbur oi Hngiislv His«oiv lu tli<‘ I mvoisits of Faindoii Fellow of All Souls' j 
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Dominion Auhnistol taiiAtl.i Mtuihii ol tin (.togiapliu-.il Hoaiil of ('an^ida J papineau. 
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Formerly Scholai of st John’s College, Oxford. Uiwon SelioUr of C7r.iy's Inn, lyoo, ( Paston Letters. 
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Patents {m patl). 
Pantomime. 
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M.Insi M h 

AihiMroii I’l ti()l< Ilia to tin Ailmii.ilU , llonv Ollic« , Imlia Oflu »*, ('oipoiatmn r,, i _ , _ _ 

Londf)!!, .iiid I'oil ol I oridoii \iitliotil\ I’nsidint of tin Socudv ol Clnmiral i OZOkente J Parauin. 
Indus! IV Mcmliii ol tin ( rnaii d ol 1h< ( limiit il Sot n l\ Mi nilit i of (.'nnni d oJ 
Iii->lituU of ( liinii-.liv \iillioi ol ( .iiitoi ’’ Lutntis on I'lttolcnni , J’ctioUnin | 
and tl'. 1‘iodntt^ < linniitd I n hiiid-ii;\ 


Cii‘\Kits Kvi urri, M.A , J' (’S FflS, I'R.AS. 

1 oiini rl\ St litil u of IM.i'jd.ili u Colli t;i , ()\foid 
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Opium: Chemistry of the Opium 
. MKaloiih. 

Orleans: Campaipt of iSyo. 


CAkikin lIi’Mnv Ha VI’S, AM . 

\ssisf.inf PioJi -.sol ol liiiloiv in ( oliiinlii.i I iii\i isil\ , N't u York Cit\ 

Ihc \miii(.in ilisloiit.il Nssoii.ilion 

Chakii's T.m iiukmk.i, KiNt.sroRii, M \. FRHisi S KS A. 

Xssisf.iiil Sfi Id n \ to fin Mo.iid of I dm ition \nt\u>r (A 1 tfe of Jlcmv 
ol ( htoiiii U s (>/ / iiiidoa , .uitl slow Saii'i \ of / oiidon. 

Clemlnt Rr 11). K R S , I'.L .S , F G S. r 

Tiidint (itoloRisI tni II .M (.lolo^R.il Sui\t\ of FiiRl.xnd .uid Wall's Xullini of ( 
(hi^ni of the i iota , iXc Joint .iiitliot of J'n -(ilai lal J'loia of iJtttatn , 

1 os'^t! I 'oia of I ti’t'len 

riUKii's Rwmoni) Bi' x/ikv, MA, DTiri , FRGS, IsRHisi.S. 

i’roltssor of Mtulfin Ilistou in llin I 'ni\i isilv of Bnniingh.ini hormnilv I'i'llow ol 
Milton (olltRi', Oxlortl, .mil rni\t.isil\ Ltctiim in tin* Ilistoiv of (lOORiapliv 
J.()tlii.in I’li/i'in.in, Oxloitl, i.ssi» Low t II Tan fiiri.r, Boston, ioo8 Author of v 
till Sai'ii^aloi , J In Dawn of Modi t n (icotitapliv , 

Cr-.rii, Wkmiikri.y 

I'titimih S(.holai ol ( Jnct n’> < ttlli gi , Oxfoitl Barristt‘r-.at-I«xw 


Ozanam ; Paschal II. ; 
Paul I., II. {popes). 

f Oldcastle, Sir John ; 

[ Oxford, 13th Earl of. 


Palaeobotany : Terharv. 


Odoric (ill part ) ; 

Oelschlager ; Ortelius. 


Hi'Nri Tir 
Si f flu 


Blown/ 

hiogt.iphu.il .1 


ilitli Blowii/, II <'. S ,\ DI . 


IH i.\r I) Cr I- KK, M Inm ( .F , !• R s 

Diri’iloi ol lln N.ilion.il (..is 1 iigiin (o, Lltl Inwntor of the Clerk Cyt-lo f.as 
J ngiiu 

Doxmh Frvni’is Tovfv 

Author lit Fsst/v. lu Musnal lintl\'<>i‘: ' compiising The ( hi’ishal Loiiceito, 'J he i 
(joldhcii; 1 to /af/o/o., ,111(1 ,in.il\ St s of 111.111% olhti Llassical woik-. t 

Damp Gioui.i Htn-ARin, M \. r 

Kt’t’pi’i of Ihf \->hnioit.iu Must uin. Oxford I'lllow of M.igd.ilt-n ( ollt gc, Oxlortl I 
I l•llow ol till' Hiitish Xt.idtnu hxt.u.iti'd .it J’.iphos, i.S<S.S. Nauciatis, iSi>i(- 

and ii)OX , I'plnsu-., igoj mo^ \ssiuf. 1000-1007, Diii'ttoi, Biitisli School at 

Athi ns, i,s.i7 looo 1)111 ctoi, Cit tan 1 xploiation I'und, i8i)ij I 

P\Mli TTwnw. 

loirniiU Mulish Vuf-C'onsul .if Tkuctlon.x 
A’ni'V , Life 0/ Liniho ( ash tar , At 


Author of ‘shvit Ilistoiv of the llovnt 


Pif.D., I.L.l)., F.R..S. 

\uthor of StuKtutal liotanv , Studies in Fossil 


Dukinheu) Ht\R\ Scoij, M A., 

I’nsidtnl ol tin- Linni'.ui SomU 
Hotaiiv , At 

I3\VII) I %M1S H \MII IDX, M 1) 1*' R S (I'.ihn )( 1840-1 c>oy), t 

I’loti .-.oi ol Pathology, Ahiidti'n I'niveisitj, 1.88.4-1007 Aulhoi of lt\t-/}ooh of J 
I’alholoov ^ A I 

F.dxx \ri) Arr.i sti s Frfemxn, LI. I) , D.C.L. 


Sff till' Inogi ijilut .il arlit It l-Ri rxi \x, I! A 
ICnwxRi) Bi rnf I r 'I'vior, IK'L,, L 1..1). 

Sti tin lilOgI.l|)hll,ll .lllltlt I M OK, I I)\\ \RD Bi’RXETT 

Rir.HT Rrv. Kdwnrd CiriHBFRT Bnit.R, M.A., O.S.B., D.Litt. 

Abbot of Oownsidi Abbe-y, tkith \iithor of “ The I.auMac History of Palladius, 
in Lanihudge Texts and ^tndiis 

Eumi'M) Crosby Quk.i.in, M A. f 

Ft How, Lt cturci in Motlniii Languages, and Monro Lecturer in Celtic, Goniulle and-! Patrick, St. 
Cams L ollcgt , C.imbridge 
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Oil Engine. 

Opera ; Oratorio ; Overture ; 
Palestrina (p/ pait) 

Orontes ; Pamphylia. 

Orford, Earl of (Edward 
Russell) ; 

Orleanists. 

Palaeobotany : Palaeozoic. 
Pathology (ut part). 

Palermo (/// pari). 

Ordeal. 

Olivetans ; Pachomius, St. 


Edmi'xd Gossf, LT.,r). 

Sec the biogi.iphical article • 


Gosse, Edmund. 


.rid Ernest Art hub. (Gardner, M.A. 

See the biographical article Gardner, Percy. 


[ Ode ; Ohlenschlager ; 
Ottava Rima ; Overbury ; 
Paludan-Miiller ; Pastoral, 
f Olympia (in part ) ; 

L Parthenon. 
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Ellis IIo^l Minns, ;Nr A. f ^ \ 

Univcrl’ I-Lctuici in I’al.K'otyraphv, Cambridge Li'ctuier and Assistant Librarian Olbia \huxine). 
at Ptnlike Colkgo, Cambrnlgc Foimeily fellow of Pembroke College { 

Er)U\RT) Pji.1L, ILLttt (Ovon ), I.L.D. r Orodes ; Osroene ; Osroes ; 

Protes'jof Xiuient Histoix in tin I ni\iisil\ ol IJciliii \iillior of f/esr/i^/de ^ PacorUS J Parthia ; 

Alterthtt^ Uc^ihuhtc d ^ alter l(i;\l'itus. Die Jsiaehteu innl line NaLhba}<itamHu ( Parysatis ; Pasargadae. 

EllWAltll ^IthLL IIoi.Mhs. J Opium. 

Cuialoi the Must uin of llu' Pharm.ueulical Society, London \ 


Sir Kdwaii M \LiNDK Thompson, (I.C 1 >., l.S.O , D.C L , Liii.I)., T.T. D. 

Diieituml J’lintip.il Libi.iii.in, Hiitish Muse iiiii, i.Sij.S i<)(it) Sandais Header in 
Hibliogfchv, ( .imbi i<ig« . iS«>-x -ifx'ib Hon fellow ol l'iii\cisit\ t olltge, Ovlord 
f onesjRli nf ol the Institute ol fitinte and ol the Hox.d Piussiaii Aia(Utn> ol 
Sluikh \uthor ol Handbook of (iietk and I atm PalacoQtaphv I ditor of 
Chroni^ hif;/iat- ]oinl-i ditor of publications of the Palaeogiaphical .Soc iet\ , 
till* Ni v'.ilaeogiai)hu-al s itii.lx , and ol the f acsimik of the Lauientian Sophocks 


Palaeography ; 
Palimpsest ; 
Paper : Ilisloty ; 
Papyrus ; 
Parchment. 


Rev I'diwii Mi whj kn Watkfr, M A 

l'( llinx ,'nioi Intor.md Libi.uiati ol (Jiioen's College, Oxford 


I Olynthus. 


Edmenti (Pn, M.M , FK ( S , LIJ).. 1) Sc. f 

Consult): Surgi on lo St Maix s Hospital, London, and to tin Cliildien’s TIosjutal, I 
t^ii al Ooiid Slrtel. London Chexaliei til flu lagioii ol Honotit Lat< I'xamiiii i -! OvariOtomy. 
in SuiQ' at till I'mxLisilits of Cambridge, lainduii and l>uih<un Autlioi oil 
A Mantof Inatomv fm Smioi 'students V 

Edgar J’RHvr.r ( 

Special , I ctiin r in Poitugiuse Literature in the TTnueisitv of Manchester I . m t* • 
l.xanimiii J’oitiigiiisi 111 till Ihnveisitits ol lauidon, Maticln skr, Ac Com-' OllVeira Martins; 
inendaii Poitugiiese O'dir ol S 'Ihiano Col lesjionding Menilur ol Lisbon 1 OsOriO. 

Koval lih my of Siienies, | isboii (ii ogi.ijihic.d Society, Ac Jcditor ol J ittei^ J 
of a J\n^ttci,f Xim , A/uiaia’ . ( /no«n/< «>/ (»iomrt , Ac V 

FRnil^RTCKORNWM.Il.S ( 'ONYHEXRE. M A.. D.TlI. ((iiessen) . r. 

fillow <th( Hnlisli At.idi m\ Finimrh fillim ol l’ni\iisit\ College, Oxford J Paul Of Samosata ; 
fditor {'Ike Iniient Ainuntan lixts of Aiatoth \uthoi of Mxth, Ma^u and I Paulicians. 
jMotals}i.c V. 

Fredfricr vmfr I’arsons, F R C S., F 7 S . IlR.Antiirop Inst. ( 

ViL< -I’lCli 111, Xn.ilomii d Sot i« t\ ol (.ri.il Hut. on .mil liiLind Tactuiei on J Olfactory System; 
Anatoiint si lhoma-<’-> llosjut.d and tin I oiidon Sihool ol Miduitu lor Woiiun, I Pancreas. 

London.'f omit ih Hunliiian I’lokssoi at the Uojal College ol Surgeons I 


Fkrnxnd T-Roi'i-r. 

See the Igiajihu al aitii le • IxiiNOPri-, F L J M 

Frvnk R. Cn\ 

'\utlioi (Pnnith Afiua ft out the (oeat 1 uh to the Zhiton 


I Painting : Modem Iklgtau. 
Orange Free State {in fnut). 


Fr\n(ts \V;i, M.A 

Barrisletl-Law , Middle 'limplc Aulhoi of I axa’s l.umbct Room. 


I Paterson, William, 


FrEDKRK k MKFR Mofi, F.R S.. M.l). f 

Llnsii i.ito ( lulling ( loss Hos]>i1a1 Pathologist lo the London County Asxlums -J Paralysis, 
f ullenaifrolt ssoi ol I’lk siology at tin Ko>al Instilulioii [ 


Frederick iili\m Rttdlf.r, ISO, FOS. 

('iiiatoi *1 Libiaiian of tin Museum of Praitnal Giology, London, 1870-1002 
riesuknll tin ( .eologist-.’ Association, i1S.S7 -18.Sy 


J Onyx ; 
Opal. 


Franz X\M Kkus (1.840-1001) / 

Professoi*)! ( luiieh IJistoix, rnneisitv of Freiburg-im-Hreisgau, 1S7.S-1001 J Papacy 1 jSyo-IpOO. 
Authox fxirst liuhli dll i/n litliiJun KitnA , Ae [ 

George Anmw Grifrson, Cl.K., Pii 1 )., D.Litt. f 

Membei I the Indi.in t nil Sirvice, iS73-itjo^ In ch.arge of Linguistic Sur\r\ I 
ol India, (ij.s i(io2 (lold Mid.dlist, Ko\al \aatic Soentx, itmo Vii e- l^ri sidi nt -j Pahari. 
of the Htil \si.atii Society foimerlj fi How of Calcutta IJniversity Author ol I 
7 he l^anm^ei, of India , Ac C 


Rev. Geori.iAlberi Cooke, D.D. f 

Oriel Piofsin ol the Intel pi ctation of Holy Scripture, and Fclloxx’ of Oiicl College, -J Palmyra. 

Ox'foid Inon of Kochcslci Hon Canon of St Maiy's Cathcdr.1l, Fdinbuigh t 

Gerxrd liAi,;viN Brown, MA / 

J’rofcssoi r f’liie .Art, Unneisily of Edinburgh Formirlx 1m How of Hr.iscnosc Painting. 
College, Ooid Autlioi ot //ic Fine /l»fx , I he Arhin J.aflv hngland , Ac [ 

George Brov C^oode (1.S51-1896). f 

Assistant Irretary of the Smithsonian Institute, Washington, 1887-i.SyG Aulhoi j Oyster (/« part), 
ol Atncriri 1 liJu!, ( 


George ('hrIial, M.A., LL.T). r 

Protessor iMathemaliis and Dean of flu Faculty of Arts, l.dinhurgh Lnix'eisity | Pascal (jH part). 
Hon Fellij.ind formerly Felloxx and la'cturei of C 01 pus Chi isti College, Camhiidge ( 

George Chme': Wiitiamson, Litt.D r 

Chevalier I the Legion of Honour, \uthnr of Porlratl Miniatures Life of Ruhatd \ Oliver, Isaac; 

( octvay, 74 , George Engleheart ; Poitrait Drawings , Ac. Editor of the Nexx “j Oliver, Peter. 
Edition oAry.in’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers ^ 
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INITIALS AND HEADINGS OF ARTICLES 


Rev. Geokhe Vdmundson, M.A , F.R IlisrS. 

FormcTly Ffllow and Tutor of Rrasonosc Ccjllcge, Oxford. Ford’s Lecturer, u)O 0 . 
Hon MtnilKT, Dutch Historical Society, and Foreign Member, Netherlands Associa- 
tion of Lit! latuic. 


Oldentarneveldt ; 
Orange (House of) 
Ostend Company. 


George E\rl ( hurch. 

Seethe bioRiaphical a: full' • riiuHcii.C* L 

George HERni-Ri' Carpi- nii.r, R.Sc 

Professor ol Zoology in tin Royal College of Science, Dublin 
//letr Slriitture and Life 

George Saintsbitry, T.LT», D.C.L. 

See the biographical .ir title Sain rsBVBY, George E B. 


^ Orinoco. 

Author of Inseds . | Orthoptera. 

/ Orleans, Charles, Duke of ; 
[ Pascal {in part). 


German Sims Wootitii- vd, AI A., M D , F R .S. (Edin.). ( 

Professor of Pathologs , Cambridge ITnnersily Fellow of Tnnify Hall, Cambridge, j Parasitic Diseases. 

Mtinliti of Royal Commission on Tulierculosis, igoz. I 

Henry Arthur Beihpu, T 

Li< ill -Col Cornmaiulmg 4‘>th Biigade R F Associate Member of R A Com- I Oronancc : 

millte Awaidtd lefioy Mi dal foi Contributions to Arlillerv Scitni-C. Authoi of j Field Afltllery Equtpmeilti. 

Modem Guns and (tiinnnv , The Emplovment of Artillery , A'c v. 


Hfnry BRAnLP:Y, M \ , Fn.I^. ( 

(omt-editor of the .Vrn> huRhsh Dnttonarv (Ovford) Fillow of the British Orm. 

Academy AwWxux M 'I he Slot v of the (tothii , The Making of r.u^li<ih \ Ax t 

Hugh CiiibHOTM, M A. f 

Formerly Schol.ir of Coipiis CliMsti College, Oxford Fditor of the nth edition of Parliament {in part). 
i\\Q Encyclopaedia lirilamiica. Co-t ditor of the loth edition I 

Sir Hugh ('harifs Cufford, K.(' M (J f 

Colonial Si'tritaiv, Ce>lon Ftllow of Ihc Royal Colonial Institute Formcilvj 
RLSident, I’ali.iiig Colonial Sec itUiv, Timulad atul Toliago, i<»o^ igo/ Author of i Pantun. 
htudie!> iH Uion'H Humanity , Tialhcr India, Ac Joint-aulluu of A Dictionary o/l 
the Malay I aug tinge v 


Kart. Hermann Knils. M A . PhD 

Protessor of Otunlal Tx.vnguages, Cnutrsity College, Miciystwyth (Unucrsity of 
Walts) \utlior of i.ataloguc of J'entan Manusiripis tn the India Office Library, 
London (Clartudon Press) , A't 


Omar Khayy&m {in part). 


Sir Henry KNFrn.n Roscor, LL.I). 

See tlie biogi.ijdncal article Roscol, Sir Henry EM-irLD. 


^ Pasteur. 


Horatio UoHhRx Forbes Brown. I.T. 1 ) ( 

Editor ot tht Lalendar of Venetian State Paper*:, for the Public Retoid Office, | 
London Authoi ot Life on the lagoons, Venetian Studies, John Aildington\ 
Symonds, a Biography ) Ax t 


Hans Friedrich Gadow, F.R..S., PhD. . * 

Stritkland Cuiator and Letltiret on Zoology in the T'niversity of Cambritlgc j Odontornithes. 
Authoi oi “ \iriphibia anti Rejif ilt s,” m the L ambridge A atuial History. (. 

Henry Fairfield Osborn, LLD, DSc., F.R.S. (F.din ). C 

Da Costa I’lofessor of Otology, Columbia Hinversitv, New York. President I _ , 

Ameiican Museum of Natur.d llistorv, New Yoik t unitor of Department oIt Palaeontology. 
Vertebrate P.daeontology I’alacontologibt U S. Geological Survey. Author oi j 
Erotn the Greek', to Darwin , Ac I 


Henry Francis Peiham, LT..D., D C.L. 

See Uie biogiaphical artule . I’ai ihm, Hi nry Framis. 

Henry Jvckson, Liit.D., l.LD., O.M 

Regius I’rnfessor of Greek in the Imivcrsity of Cambiidgc. Fellow of Trmib 
Collegi Fellow of the British Academy Author of Texts to illustrate the History c> 
Greek Philosophy from Thule s to 1 nstotle 

Harriet L. Hennessy, M.D (Hni\ ), L.R.C.PI, L.R.CSI. 

Hector Munro Chndwick, M A. 

labranan and Fellow ot CLiic College, Cambridge Reader in Scandinavian, 
Cambridge Umvcisitj’ \uthor of Studies on Anglo-Saxon luititutions 


Henry Newton Dickson, M.A , D Sc , F.R S. (Kdin ), F R.G.S. r 

Piofesbor of Geograi>iiy at Cniversitv College, Reading. Foimerly Vice-President , I 
Royal Meteorological SotTety lecturer in Physical Geography, Oxford. Author (,[ I 
Meteorology , Elements of Weather and Climate ; dec. ^ 

Henry Richard Tedder, F S A. / 

Seert tary and labranan of the Athenaeum Club, London. 

Henry William Garless Davis, M.A. f 

I-'ellow and T utor of Balhol College, Oxford Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, ■{ 
i8g3-igo2. Author of England under the Normans and Angevtns ; Charlemagne. ( 


Sir Hfnry Yule, K.C'.S.T. 

Sec the biographical article, Yule, Sir Henry. 

Sir Joseph Archer Crowe, K.C.M.G. 

See the biographical article ; Crowf, Sir Joseph Archer. 


Otho, Marcus S. 

Parmenides of Elea. 

Olfactory System ; Diseases^ 
Odin. 

Paoifle Ocean {in part). 

Pamphlets. 

Odo of Bayeux ; 

Orderic Vltalis. 

OdOTlc {in part). 

Ostade {tn part). 



J. A. F. 

J. A. H. 

J. Bra. 
J.Bt. 

J. B. A. 

J. C. van D. 

J. E. S.* 

J.Fi. 

J. F.-K. 

J. H. A. H. 
J. H. F. 

J. H. M. 

J. HI. R. 

J. Ja. 

J.Lh. 

J. L. M. 

J. M.* 

J.Mta. 

J. M. M. 

J. P.-B. 

J. P. E. 
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John Ambrose Fleming, M.A., D.Sr., FR.S. 

Pender Professor of Klectnc.il Engincenng in the ITniverslty of London. Fellow 
of Univirsitv CoIIoko, London Formerly Fellow of St John's Collegi , C.iinbndt'e 
Vice-Ptesuli nt of the Institution of Klee tncal F.nRineers \nthor of Che Prtnnpks 
of EUihu \\ ave 1 eleq} aph\ , Magiich and hlcitnc LmrcHts , At. 

John Allen Howe, B Sc. f 01*8ocene System ; 

Curator and Libia nan ni the Museum of Pracbcal Geology, London. Author of-! Oollto ; Ordovician System ; 
(iroloqv of Bmlding Stones. (^Oxfordian; Palaeozoio Era. 


j Ohmmeter; 

I Oscillograph. 


Joseph Braun, S J. 

\uthoi of Die Litutgisihe Cewanihtng ; Ac 

James Bartleit C 

Lecturer on Consfiuclion, Aichitectuie, Sanitation, Qininlities, Ai , at King’s | paIntflr>.work 
Colli ge, r.ondon Meinbei of Society of Architects, Member ol Institute of Junioi " * 

Knginrcis L 


Pastoral Staff. 


Joseph Beavingion ,\ikinson. f 

Foriiierlv .vit-riitic of the .Sa/i/n/flr i?/’7’7Va» .\uthor of ,1« ,‘Jif I'oui tit the Ovorbeck. 

( afntah of Ettyope , '^tliooh of Modern .lit in Oeimany t 

John Charles v\n Dvkk. 

Professor ot the History' 

Editor ol I he studio a.m\ 

Patnttng , (Vd f'ng/i'.h A 

John liowm Svndys, M.A , T.n i.l)., T,LD. r 

Piiblit, Or.itoi in the I'niveisitv ot ( .unbiidge Fellow of St John’s Cnllegr , C.im- | Pa.icaniac • Tunullft 
bridge. J-Vllow ol tJu* Ihitish \iademy \\\i\\oT oi History of Llasi.ttal Sihvhii ship , \ 

i\:i. [ 


of \it, Rutger’s Collegi', New Brunswick, N J. ForinerK 
the ,!>/ Dei lew. Author of /tif for Art's Sake ; Hi slot v of 'i 
fasti IS , Ac ^ 


Painting : Tainted Stales. 


John Fiske, TJ..D. 

See the biographical ailicli • Fiske, Joii.v 


I Parkman, Francis. 

I 


Jam>s Fiizmu rice-Iveii V, I.ittD., F.RITistS. r 

(Tilmoni i’i<)f(ss<>i ol Sp.inisii l,.ingu.ige .mil Liieraiiire, Li\cqso(,i iTniviisiiv Palacio Valdes, Armando; 
Noiman McColl Lulunr, (.unbiidge I'liiversitv hellim of the British \c.ulem\ Pardo Baz^n 
Member of the Koyal Sjiamsn \cademv Knight Commander of the Order of 1 
Alphonso \ll Axiihcn of A History of 'Spanish Literature , Ac 


John Henry Arthur H \rt, M .\. 

I'Mlow, 'I'heologii .il I e< turer .mil Libraiian, St John’s College, C.imbiidgi' 
John Henry Fri'Ksk, M 

Lonnerlv l'< How of St John’s College, C unbndge 


I Palestine : History (itt putt). 
I Orpheus (in part). 


John Henry Middleton, M.A., I.iitT)., F.S A.. D.CL. (1846-181)6). r 

•SLidt Piolossoi ol Fine .Arts in the University of Cambridge, iH 80 -i 8<)5 Diri'i lor 
ol tin I'lt/wilh.im Museum, t ambndge, 1880-1802 Ait Dinctor of the South J Orcagna. 
Ki nsiiigton Museum, i.s<)2-i8oO \ulhoi of 1 he I'itgiaved (jiins of ( litssiiul 1 intis , I 
lllunnnatid Mainisitipts nt Classual and MtJuval Junes I 

John Holland Rose, M A , T.irr.r). e 

ChiKst’s College, laniliiidge Leitmer on Modem History of the Cambridge j paennler 
University Loi il I,e< tines Ssndicate Aulhoi ol I.ife of \'apoleon 1 , Lapoleonti 1 ^ 

.Studies , I'he Deiuiupment of ttu Eaiopran .\ations , The I.ife of I'ltl ; Ai ( 


Joseph f \roi)s, T,i 1 1 T’). r 

Professor ot Knghsli I iteraluie in the Jewish lhcologic.il Senunarv, New' \ork. | 

Formerl)'^ I’K'sidint of the Jewish llistoriial Soiiety ot hngland Corresponding-! PaSSOVer. 
Membei of the Royal .\t.uleniv ol History, M.uhid .Vuthoi ol Jews of Angeitn I 
England, Studies in liihltral •inhaeologv , Ac 


Julius L^\^ komi isch, , I’li 1) 

Esaminer to the City .ind Guilds ol London Institute Vice-Piesidcnt of Chemical j 
Society Memlier of Council ot Chcniieal Society, Institute of Chenustry , .'inil< Oils. 
Soeiety ot Public .Vn.ilysts .Author ot Lheniual Teihnology and .Inalrsts of Otis, I 
J^ats, and Waxes , Ai '■ 


John T-inton Mares, M A , FS.A , FR G.S. r 

\V\ Ueh.im Piolissor of Anieiit Ilistoiv' m tin University of Oxfoid and Fi How I 
of M.igilalen College Fnimeily Cil.iddcme Profissor of Gu*ek .uid Teituiei in-! PaphOS. 

.'Ancient Geogr.ijihv, Univ’cisity of Liieipool Leeturei of CUussiial Archaeology I 
in the Unuersity of Oxlord ' 

James Muirhead, I.T. D (1.S31-T.S8C)) ( 

.Scotch .\d\oi.iti . Professiu ol Civil I .iw in the University of rdinbiirgli, 1.S6.!- I PatrOn and Client (ifl part).. 
itSSi) \\\f\\oi ol Iltstoru at Introduction to the PtivaleLawof Rome,. mdol .\,nvi\\{iony ' ‘ 

ot the Instituti s of Oatus and Pules of Vlptan 1 . 

John Macphekson, M.A., M I)., M.R.CS. (1817-18Q0). ( 

Fomierly Inspec tot -General ot Hospitals, Bengal. Author of The Baths and Paranoia. 

of Europe , lAc 1 

John Matcolm Mitcheil. f Ostracism * 

Sometime Si holar of Qneim's College, Oxford I.ecturer in Cl.issics, Fast London i * 

College (Umveisity of i^ndon) Joinl-eihtor of Grote’s f/isfoiy 0/ Orccrc j rain a s. 


James George Joseph Penderel-Brodhurst. 
I'-dilor ot thtifiuardian (London). 


I Pawnbroking. 


Jean Paul Hippoi.ytk Emmanuel Adh^mar Esmein. / 

I’rofessoi of Law m the Univcisily ol Pans Ollicer of the I.epion of Honour I p-rlam^nL 
Membei ot the Institute of France. Author of Coufs iltnientaire d'hisUnre du droiti •^“rienie 
franpais ; Ac. I 



X 

J. R. J. J. 

J. R. T. 

J. S. Co. 

J. T. Be. 

J. T. C. 

J. V. B. 

J. W. W. 

K. S. 

L. Be. 

L. D.* 

L. V. P. 

L. F. D. 

L. J. B. 

L. J. S. 

L. R. F. 

M. G. D. 

M. H. S. 

M. Ja. 

M. M. Bh. 

M. N. T. 
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Jui.UN Robert John Jocflyn. 

Colonel, K V I^ormc-rlv Member of the Ordnance Committee, Commandant, 
Ordnance ( olleRe, and Commandant, School of (.unnerj'. Authoi of Ao/ti on 
lactic’t ami Riionnai'i^aiiies , Ac 

J\MEs Rk'makj) '1 nrHSFin u, M a. 

Honorary I ' Ho'v of Jesus ( ollene, Oxford Foi-merly Dean, Fellow, LecUmr and 
'Iiitorof |(Mis(olk^'c Aiithoi ul I'lil , Ac. 

J\MFS SlTTHEKI \M> ('imON, M V. 

1 ditoi of llu Imj'cyial (>a etU'n of India Hon Setnlaiy of the Ta'\])tian Lx- 
])loialioii I' Mild I'oimerh Fellow and 1 ec tnrer oi (jm •■n’sCollegt , Oxioul ‘\uthor 
of India , Ac 
John Thomas I 1 e\lhy. 

Joint-au 11 u)i of Stanford’s Europe Formerly Editor of the Siottish Ctosnaphua! 
Magazine '1 ranslatoi of Sven Iledm's Through Asia, I mttal Asia and 'I ihct , Ai 

Joseph Th()m\s (TinmniiHam, AI A,, K.Z S 

LicfuMr on Zoolog\ at the South-WisUun l’ol\ technic, lanidon Foiimilv 
Fellow eif Ihiueisitv (eillegi, Oxleiiel Assistant I’loftssoi of Natural Ili-.1()r\ in 
the I iiiversity ol Eelinbnn{h N'atiiiahst to the Mamie Biologie al Vssoei.ttion 

Thf Re\ James Vi'KNon TUrtih, M.A., D.D. 

I’tofessor of (. him li lh-.torv, Manshelel College*, (Jxfend Aiitlioi of The Apostnln 
Igr . Ae 

J. W Wymt, A M iNS] (' K. 

A iillior ol J he A rt of Mahmg Paper ; Ac 


Ka'JHIFEN Scni.ESINt.l-R. 

Jalitoi of the J’oilfolio of Musical Anhaeologv Author of The 1 nslnnncnts of the 
On lustra, Ac 


r Ordnance : Heavy Field and 
Ste^e lujiupmenis, Garrison 
[ Mount nigs. 


i 

[ 


Parnell, Charles Stewart. 


Omichund ; 
Orme. 


f Odessa ; Onega ; 
I Orel ; Orenburg. 

! Oyster (/// part). 


f Papias ; 

[ Paul, The Apostle. 

I Paper : Maniijaiture. 

r Ophlcleide {m pan ) ; 

I Orchestra ; Orchestrion ; 

I Organ : Aunenl History ; 

Organistrum ; Pandura ; 

I Parsifal Bell-instrument. 


LiiONCE BiNiLDnE. 

Kee'peT ol tlie Mnsf'e National du Luxe*ml>ourR Profcssoi at the licole du Lemvie 
Preside lit ol the* Seuictc de-s JVmtie's Oi leiitahsti's Itane^ais Author ol Histone 
lies Iieau\ Aits , At 


Painting : Modern Fieiich. 


I.oins DiTCHEsNh. I Papacy : to roSy , 

See- the hieigiaplitcal article Due hi ssr, L M O ' Paschai I. 

IdIDWIO VON i’ASlOK, I’ll I). r 

Diie'c'tor ol the \ustiian Institute of Ilistoru'al Stuelie's at Rome Professor of 

llistoiy aiiel Diieetoi ot the Ilistorieal Seminaiy in Die* Hnneisitv of Innshiuck ' Papacy : fjoji-./ yOO. 
Hotrat of tlie* \uslii.in I m]>ire ( ommaiiele i of the* Oule t ot Frantis |osi ph , i\.e. I 
Xuihnr of hesihu hte dit Papste , tS.c J-ehtoi of the -lita pontipnon Ponianonnn, \ 


I.KWIS F()RFM\N T)\\, F' S A (t<S 45 ie)Oo) j 

Fotmerlv Vice -I’nsident ol the Soeie t\ of \it- Past Master of the \rt Woikers' Ornament. 
Ciild Author ol iro/</r;K". a hook ahout Stained (itass , Ac I 


L\wuENf’E Johnston lU kpee. r 

I’ulihe Libraiiaii ol the City eif Ottawa Authoi of The Seairli fot the fVestern Sui , ' Ottawa (('anada). 

Ac }oiut aiitlioi ol Canadian Life in Town and C oiinltv , eVc [ ' 

I.EOvvRi) James Spi. vofr, M A. f ’rti- ■ 

\ssistant in Di'])aitment ot MincialoRy, Biitish Museum Formerly Scholar I Oil venitc ; Olivine; 
ol Slllne^ Sussi X Ceilh'gc, Cambnelgt, and Harkness Scholai Felitor ol the* j Orthoclase ; 

Mineralogu al Maga.ine I Parlsite. 

Lewis Richard Farnmi, MA, Lnrl). , 

F'e lleiw and Senior I iiteir eil E\ete*r Colle'ge*, Oxford F^niversitv I-cctiire-r m Classical | 

Aichaeology , Wilde Let turei in Compaiative Redig’on Author ot Cults of ijrick ■ Oracle. 

States , I’.volution of Iteligion I 


Rr. Hon. Sir MouNrsTCARX Eiphinstone Grant Di ff, (i.C.S.I , F.R S. 

(iS’e^ ie;o6). ( 

M I’ lor the Fdgin Burghs. 1.S57 iSHi irndeM-Secie'tary of State for Imlia, iSoS j 
1S74 Hndci-Se-e le tar) eif State lor the t olemie>s, i8.Se» 18.S1 (.en tinor ot Maelras, j 
l8.Si-iS86 Picside-nt td the Ro\,il (re-ographu.d Socie t\ , iSSej i8cj 3 J’re-siele ill | 
of the* Royal Histoiical Soi it ty, iStjz-i.Syy Author ot studies in huiopean Politics , I 
Kotes fiom a Diary , Ac I 


Oliphant, Laurence. 


Marion H Spieimann, FSA r 

j'euiiit ily Editor ol tlie Magazine of Irf Member of Fine* \it Committee* of Intel- j 

national ICxhibitioiis of Biussels, Pans, Buenos Aires, Rome* anti the Fr.inco- I Painting: Recent British 'f 
Biitisli Exhibition, laindtm Author of History of " J'umli ” , liritish Portiatt{ Pastel. 

Painting to the Opening of the Nineteenth Century . H'’t»'AA' of G E. Watts, R *1 , I 
firiiish Sculplute and Siulpto; s of I o-day , Ileiiriette lionner , eke 

Morris Jastrow, FhI). i 

Ih-ofessor of Semitic I.angiiages, ITniversity of Pcimsylv.inia. Author of lietigionl Omen. 
of 'tka Babylonia ns and lss\rians , iVt ( 


Mancherjee Meravanjee Bhownacgree. 
F’e'llow of Bom' 


Bombay Hniversit) MP for N -E Bethnal Green, 181)5-1906. Author 
of History of the C onstitution of the East India Company , eJkc 


Marcus Nifruhr Tod, M.A. 

Fefllow anel Tutor of Onel College, Oxford. University Lecture*r in Epigraphy 
Joint-author of Catalogue of the Spatta Museum 


{ 

1 


Patel. 

Pausanias : Commander. 



M.P* 

O.Ba. 

O. J. R. H. 

O. T. 

P. A. K. 

P. C. M. 

P. Gi. 

P. G. K. 

R. A. S. M. 

R. B. McK. 
R. C. J. 

R. G. 

R. H. M. B. 
R. H. R. 

R. J. G. 

R. J. M. 

R. K. D. 

R. L.* 

R. Mr. 

R. Mr.* 

R. N. B. 

R. O. 

R. P. S. 


L‘ I Oxford. 

I Pangolin l>arl). 

f Odessa ; Onega ; 

I Orel ; Orenburg. 


P. 
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^ _ r Orleans, Ferdinand, Duke of ; 

Leon Jacques iMaxime Prinet. I Orleans Gaston Duke of* 

Formerly Ailchivist to the French National Archives. Auxiliary of the Institute of \ nriaanc* t ’n 

France (Academy of Moral and Political Sciences) Author of cfi< 5c/ j ''*^*®*|‘*» rnilip 1. ana 11 ., 

Franihe-Lott^U , Ftangois I et le lomte de Dourgognt', Ac. DUKOS Of. 

OSWAID BARROk, FS.A. I 

Kditor of Hu Wmes/or, ir»o2-r€)o‘; Hon. Genealogist to Standing Council of the-j Paulet : Family. 

Honourable Sandy of the Barontt.igc 

OsBERT John R\dciifI'E Howarth, M.A, 

Christ Churck, Oxford Ceograi>hic.il Scliolar, 1901. Assistint Secretary of the 
British Association 

Oldfield Tiiomvs, K R.S , F.Z.S. 

Senior Assistant, Natural Histoiy Depaitment of the British Miiscuim Authoi ol 
Catalogue of hlatsiifnalia in the British Museum. 

Prince Peter Alexeivitcii Kropotkin. 

See tlu' biographical .irtick Kkopotkin, Princl P A. 

Peifr ('iivlmers Mitchell, M A., FR S, F.Z S , D.Sc, LL D. I n he 1 / a. 

Secretaiy to tlie /oologiral Socn l\ of I.onc]t)n I’liivcisily Deincjiistrator in Com- I tlrnilnOlOgy {^tn pari) • 

]>.l,rati\e Anatomy and Asistant to Linacrc- Piofcssor at Oxford, 1SS8- tSoi Aullior | Parasitism, 
of Outlines of Bioluqv ; Ac I 

Peter Giles, MA, I.L.D., T.nr.I). c 

I'VIlow .incl CIissK.il LcctniiT of Fmmanuc-l College, C.imhncige, and Ihiivrisitv I p 
Rc'ader iii (ompaiatuc Pliilologv Foimerly Sc'cietaiv ol th< Cambridge Philo- 
logical Soc i<-t\ Author ol Mautial of C ompaiative I’hiMogy ; Ac 

Paul George Konody. 

Art Critic of the Ohsirver and the ^ 

Author ol 7 hi \U of II alkr ( uine . 

Robfrt Alex\ni)1r SlK^v^Kr Mvcmister, FSA. I 

.St John’s ( ollcgi , Cambridge Ihncdor ol J-.xcavalions for the I’akstiiK Pxploi.i- . 
turn Fund I 

Ronald BnuNiFts McKerrow, M A. f 

l niuty C ollege, ( ambiidge l.ditoi of the Works ol 1 hoinas Nash** ; Ac*. t 

Sir Kichaki) (r aekihicse )rnH, 1 L 1 ) , D C L. f 

See the hiogi.iphital aificl* Ji hb, Sir Richard Clwi khousk 

Richard Garnkii, I.L I) , D.C.L. f 

.Sc'c the biogiajiliic.il aiticl* (.arni 11, Richard 

Rothri Hot KIRI) Ma(doav\ll BosANQi'Er, M A., F.R S , F.R AS., F.C S. f 

hcllovs of St John's t ollege, Oxfoicl KxiWwt oi M usual Tent pet ament , Ac 

Robert ITai LOAM' n Richards, lX.l) r 

Piofessor of Mining and Mt talhirg\ , Mass.ic hiisc Its Institute ol 'I tchnology, Boston J 
I’lesident Amtncan Institute of Mining Pnginec*r->, ib 80 AuthorofOif-c/itss/H^', cA.* . J 

R. J. G REAVING Captain, Reserve of Officers. 

Ronald John Mc'Neul, M.A, I 

Chiist ( hinch, Oxlonl 13 artistc'i-.it-I.ai.\v Formerly Pditor of the St James’s-l 
Cia.,tlU\ Lc)n<ion I 

Sir Rout RT Kenn \\\ A\ Docgias. , 

I’oimerlv Iv epi 1 of Oiu nl.d i’lintecl Books and MsS in tin* Biilish Museum , arc! | 

I’lofessoi ol ClniK s( , King s ('oil* g**, i.oncloii Author of T/te 1 aiiguaqc and l.tUra- 
tiin of China , Ac I 


I 

r 

le Daily Mail Formerly E*litor of J hi Aitist \ Ost&de (ill part), 

. Vtlasqucz, Life and Work , Ac I 

Ophir ; 

Palestine {m pari). 
Parnassus Plays. 
Olympia (/// part). 
Panizzl. 

Organ. 

Ore-dressing. 

Officers. 

O’Donnell : Family j 
O’Neill : Family. 

Parkes, Sir H. S. 


Richard Lyhekki-r, AI A , FR S . FG.S , VV S. 

Menih«’r ol tin Slab ol tin (.«’«)l*)gical Siii\(\ of India, T874-1.SS2 Author of 
Catalogues »f J ussil Mammals, Ihftihs and Birds in British Museum, 1 he Detr of 
all Lands , I hi (laine -inimalsof Afiua, tVe 


Richard Mutidk (1S60 i<)o<)). 

Professor of tlie Histor\ of Art, Breslau Univeisily, 1895-190*). 
History of Modem Fainting. 


Richard .Muir. ( 

Dcmonslialor of Pathological and B.icteiiological Technupie, University of | 
Pdinhiirgh. ( 

Robert Nisbet Bain (d. tc)o*)) 

Assistant Libraiian, Miifish Museum, i.ss^-iijo*) Author ot 'siandinavia, 
J^ntituat History of Denmark, Sorivav and swiden, /jr/j kjoo , I hi I irst Romat,.,. . 

i7-’S , ^lai'onti Littope, tlu J’oltlual History of J‘oland and Russia fiom / f(Hy\ 
to i 7 <p 0 , 

Sir Richard Oavtn, K.C.B. ( 

S*>e tin* biographic.d ailicle f )\vln, Sir Ric hard. \ 

R. Phenf: Spiers, FSA„ FRIBA f 

Foimerly Mast**r of th** Archit* ctural School, Royal Ac.idemy, London Past I 


Okapi ; Opossum ; 

Otter (/H pait ) , 

Ox ; Palaeotherium ; 

Pangolin (in part). 

i Painting: Kecnil DuUh, Cur- 
mar, Austrian, Italian, 
Spanish, Danish, Sivedtsh, 
Xoiii'c^ian, liiissuin and 
Balkan States. 


Pathology (/« pati). 

Oleg ; Olgierd ; 
Orduin-Nashchokin ; 

Orlov ; Osterman ; 
Oxenstjerna ; Panin ; Patkul. 

Oken. 


Ikcsideiit of Aichitectiiial Assoti.ilion Associ.ite .uicl I-Vllow ot King’s Colkge, -{ Order; Orientation. 
T oiulon Coiicsponding Mimlx.1 of the Institute cd hr.ince 1 chtoi of 1 cigusson’s I 
History of AtihiUiline. Author of .in /iiteituie ; La' t and West , k 
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INITIALS AND HEADINGS OF ARTICLES 


Robert Seymoor Conway, M.A., D.Liri. (C.inUb), f 

Professor of I^tin an»l Iiido-I.uioj^ican i'hiloloRv in llw T^nivcrsitv of Manthester | Pft6ligni ; 

Formerly J^rofessor of Latin in Cniversity rollcpe, Cardiff , and Fellow of Gonvillc | Osca Lingua, 
and Cuius College, Cambridge. Author of 2 he Italic Dialet is. ' 

Rol\no Truslovf, M A. 

Formerly Siholar of ( hiist ( Imich, Oxfonl. Fillow, Dean and Lcctuier in Cliissics 
at Worcester College, (Ixford. 

SrANi.EY Ariih’r f ook, M a. 

Lecturir in llebii w and Smku, and form< ilv Fellow, flonville and Cams College, 

Cambridge, llditoi for the 1‘alestmc Lxploiatum Lund Lxamincr in llelnew 
and Aramaic, l.ondon Ibiivtisily, n)o 4 -i<»o«, Aulhoi of Glo<isarv of Aiamatc 
1 H'scrtfylinii!) , 'I he Law of Moses ami the Lode of llammutabi , Cnttcal Notes on 
Old leslatnent History ; Religion of Am tent Ralestme , \c 

Sydney R. KRFMwriE. /Ordnance; Naval Guns ami 

Captain, K V N<i\al Mobilization Department, Admiralty, London. \ Gunnery. 

Sidney (Jrikoe Owen, M..\. | Ovid. 

Student and I u lor of Christ Church, Oxfoid. \ 

Simon Newi omb, DSc., T.L.D. f Orbit ; 

Si e the biographical artich* : Ni wt omb, Simox. I Parallax. 


j Paris ; Geography and 
I Sfahsties. 

I Oinri ; 

Palestine ; Old Testament 
Ihstorv. 


SlEIMlEN ]’ H (' S. I 

Siirgion to Ihioat and I ai rV]).irtm« nl, MiddUsex IIospil.il lion. Socrctarv -j Paget, Sir James, 
litsiarih 1 )i fence Society. Author of ««</ <>/ Sir James Paget , Ac. { 


Tiiomvs Asiinv. "M D.Lht. 

])inctoi 111 Hnlisli Si hool of Aichatologv' at Rome. Formeilv Scholar of Chribt 
tliurch, (Jvtord Ciaviri b'eHow, 1807. Coauigtoii I'n/enian, louo. Membit of 
the Impiiial (ii nnaii \uJi.uological Iiiotilute Author of Jhc Ciassual Topogiaphy 
of the Roman ( amf'ii'ina 


TuoAtAS Aii,\n Tnoram, M.A.. LLD. 

'1 unify Cull, ge , Diililin 

Sir 'I'homas Rmk'i \y 

Mimhir of the Instituh of Inteinational Law. Member of the Sii}>rimi Council of 
the Congo biei Stale ( bluer of tin I.egion of Honour, \ulhor of Prohlcms of 
hitennilional Praitue and HiLlomaiv , Ac. MP loi Dlaikbuin, 1910. 


Olbia ; Sardinia ; 

Orbetello ; Oristano ; 
Ortona a Mare ; Orvieto ; 
Ostia; Otranto; Paestum; 
lyilformo {in pari) ; 
Auitelleria; Patavium; 
V^yta. 

f Patents (in part ) ; 

I Payment ; 

' Payment of Members. 

I Pacific Blockade. 


Rl. IIoN 1.0kD l''\KNHOROt’<.lf 

See ilu* bu»gta]ihi< al at tide . FAR.MioRoroir, Thomas Lrskinc May, Bakox 


I Parliament (in part). 


TlfROJlURr J KKM IMdUTYsRN C0II.HR. Pll T) 

Assistant I’loftssoi ot Historv, Williams Collegi, WilliainstoAvn, Mass. 

Thomas Unix, kin. Ltii 1)., LI. D , D.C.L. 

Si<‘ till biograjiiiK .d at till* Hoix.kin.T 


f Orange : Frame: 

■' Paul III., IV., V. (Popes). 

•| Odoacer. 


Sir 'rifoMAs lIiM.fRiuKi) ITi'iDK'H, K('MCi, K.f'T.K, DSr. , 

Siipennti ndf lit, I'lonUu Suimvs. India, r.S<)8 (ioM Meilallisf, R(;s,|Oman; OXUS ; 

London, 18557 Vufhoi of the Indian Roiderland 'Ihe Lountnes of the King's) Pamirs. 

Award, India, libel [ 


Ki.v 'I’liDMAS Kn.iv (iiiYM-., MA, D 1) , LL.D. I 

See Ihe bioma])liii.il atliile CliLWl,, T K. j 

Theodor Niiionki' f 

See tlie biographical aifide • .\oi olkh, Ihlodor. i. 

.Sir Thomas Lmiic TIi<aih, K.CM>., D..Sr. ^ 


Assistant ' 5 ec 1 1 t.uv to the lie.tsurj. Foinicih Fellow of Tiinity College, Cambiidge. [ 


Paradise. 

Pahlavl. 

Pappus of Alexandria. 


Thomas OKI Y . 

Lxamiiur in liiski t Woik foi thi City and (.uiUls of London Inslitnfe. ( 

Thomas William Rhys Oavids, IL1)„ PhD. r 

J’tofessor of ( ompai.ifive Kihgion, M.uicbtster Dmver&ity Prcsulint of the 
Pah lexf SocieiN Fillcnv of the Bntish Atailem\ Sixutarv and Libr.iiian of-j Pali. 
R()>al Asiatic Soi 11 1 \ . is 8 s-ii)oz Aiilhcit of Piiddbisin . Sailed Boohs of thc\ 
Buddhists , f.ai Iv Buddhism , Biiddhisl India , Dialogues of the liuddhfi , At. 


Victor Charles Mahitldn t 

l’rincip.il of the Const r\ atone Roa.U de Musique at Brussels Chevalier of tlie.| Ophicleide (til pari). 
Legion of Hunoui. [ 


Sir Walter Armstrong. r 

Diriiloi of \.\linnal C.alleiv of Triland. Author of Art tn the British Isles] &c.s OrchardSOn. 
Joint-editor of Brv.in’s Dulionarv of Painters , A'c [ 


Rev. William .Aii.csirs Brea’oort f'ooiiiu.F, FROS., PhD. / 

Pillow of Magdalen Colkge, Cfxfoid Piofissnr of Liiglish Ibstoij, St David’s Olivior, J. D. ; 
Colli ge, Lampeter, 18 .S 0-1881 Kuthoi ol Guide dti Ilaut Daufdiini : Fhe Range) Orta, Lake Of J 
of iht 1 odi , iiuide to (•itiidelivald , (nude to SwiLnland , 7 he Alps ut Nature and \ Ortler 
in History , Ac Fditor to TAc /eioiiaf, iS 8 o-i 88 i ; Ac. 


William .Alfred Hinds. 

President of the Oneida Community, Ltd. ; 


Author of Amcrtian Communities ; &c. { Oneida Community. 



W. A. P. 


W. A. S. 


W. B.* 


W. E. A.* 


«V. E. G. F. 


W. H. F. 


W. L. G. 


W. M.R. 


W.P.A. 


W. P. C. 


W. S. R. 


W. W. R * 


INITIALS AND HEADINGS OF ARTICLES 


Walier Alison Phillips, M A. ( 

Formerly Kxh’bilioner of Merton College and Senior Scholar of St John’s Collt'gc, 
Oxford Author of Modern hxirofK , Ac ( 

William Au(..l'stus Simpson I 

Colonel and Acting Adjutant-fJeneral, U S Army. \ 

William Porton, M.A., F.C.S. f 

Chairman, Joint (.ommittic of Pottciv Manufacturers of Griat Biitain Authoi of-! 
hnglish Stoneware and Latthcnware , Ac. [ 


Rev. William E. Addis, M.A. r 

Professor of Old 'l'<-stam.nt (Vilicism, Manchester College, Oxford Author of | 
Christiauitv and the Roman Lmfnre , Ac 

William Ed\v\rd (Iarreit Fishfr, M.A. f 

Author of / he Tranteaal and the Roets. \ 


Sir William Henry Flower, F.R.S. 

See the biogiaphical art'cle . Flowiik, Sir W H. 

William Lawson (Irani', M A. 

Professor at (hietui’s Ihiiveisify, Kingston, C.inada Formeily But Lecliin r in 
Colonial llistorv' at Oxford Unixct'^ity Lditoi ol .l</s of the ISivy Louniil (Colonial 
Senes) , ( anadian C onittluttonal lJcvcIof>»ient (m collalKiialion). 


Papacy : 

Paris : Ht story {in fiatt). 
Ofllcers : United States, 
Palissy. 

Order, Holy. 

Paper : Indta Paper, 
Otter (/;/ part). 

Ontario. 


WiLiiAM Michael Rossetii t Palma, Jacopo; Parmigiano ; 

bee flu. biograidncal ai tide : Rossrm, Pan re (• \nuiLL I Paul Veronese. 

Lieut.-Colonel Wjliiwi I’atrick Anderson, M.Insi.CF... F.R.d S i 

Chief 1 ngineci, Depailnunt of M.inne .md I-'islieiies of Canada Mi piImt of tin Ontario, Lake. 

Geogiaphic Board of Canada I’ast I’lcsult nt of Cana<lian Society of C i\ ilLngmei is I ’ 


Wiiliam Pktdevux ('ourtnev. ( Orford, 1st Earl of (Sir Robert 

Sec the inogiapliieal .u tide ; Couri.nra’, L II,Bvron. (Walpole); Oxford, 1st Earl oL 

William Smvih Ro('ksiro. ( 

Authoi of 1 litneial Hnlorv of Music from Hu lufaiuv of thi Grech Ihama to Iht Palestrina (in pent). 

Present t\riod , anti other u-orks on tht hislor> ol music ( 


William Walier Rockwfil, DPh. 

Assistant i’rolcssoi ol Chutch History, Union 'Ihcologital Seminary, New York. 


I Papacy : 7j;i;o~jS7o ; 

I Paschal III. 


PRINCIPAL UNSICNED ARTICLliS 


Ohio. 

Orleans. 

Panama Canal. 

Pardon. 

Oklahoma. 

Orthodox Eastern Church. 

Pan-American Conferences. 

Paris, Treaties of. 

Old Age Pensions. 

Oxfordshire. 

Panaihonaea. 

Parish. 

Old Catholics. 

Oxygen. 

Pannonia. 

Park, Mungo. 

Oldenburg. 

Pacific Ocean : Islands. 

Pansy. 

Parma. 

Olive. 

Paisley. 

Pantheism. 

Parsees. 

Oporto. 

Palatinate. 

Pard (Slate). 

Partnership. 

Oran. 

Pallium. 

Parabola. 

Passionflower. 

Orange. 

Palm. 

Paracelsus. 

Patagonia. 

Orchids. 

Palmerston, Viscount. 

Parachute. 

Patmos. 

Oregon. 

Palm Sunday. 

Parailln. 

Patna. 

Original Package. 

Pampas. 

Paraguay. 

Pau 

Orkney Islands. 

Panama (Kepublu). 
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^'fonn of stately and 
A 3 ‘Jffr«inft‘lflwnvs/the original significa- 
arranged to be sung to an 
instrOT^fititn'oroi™ were two great divisions 

of tWClreekwii^dr^ one the personal utterance of 

thc'poe^'f!H^!*Wn^«il Proftpot 'G. G. Murray says, “ the chonc 
song’o'f’mi'bktid^triiiftd'^aSiicers.” Each of these culminated 
m whdx baes, but the former, in the hands 

of AId£bii^, Anaci^bn Sappho, came closer to what modern 
critici^tf'kptDWS a^ Ivric, pure and simple On the other haml, 
the clioir-isong, in which the poet spoke for himself, but ulwa\ s 
supported]' or interpreted, by a chorus, led up to what is now 
known as ode proper. It was Aleman, as is suppo.sed, who 
first gave to his poems a strophic arrangement, and the strophe 
has come to be essential to an ode. Ste 3 ichorus,’lbycus and 
Simonides of Ceos led the way to the two great masters of ode 
among the ancients, Pindar and Bacchylidcs The form and 
verse-arrangement of Pindar’s great lyrics have regulated the 
type of the heroic It is now perceived that they are con- 
scnusly composed in very elaborate measures, and that each is 
the result of a separate act of creative ingenuity, but each 
preserving an absolute consistency of form. So far from being, 
as critics down to Cowley and Boileau, and indeed to the time 
of August Bdckh, supposed, utterly licentious in their irrcgu- 
l.irity, they are more like the canzos and stnentes of the medieval 
troubadours than any modern verse. The I.atins themselves 
seem to have lost the secret of these complicaterl harmonies, 
and they made no serious attempt to imitate the odes of Pindar 
and Bacchyhdes. It is probable that the Greek odes gradually 
lost > their musical character ; they were accompanied on the 
flute, and then declaimed without any music at all The ode, 
as it was practised by the Romans, returned to the personally 
Ivrical'form of the lesbian lyrists. This was exemplified, in 
the ekbufeftk l>y Horace and Catullus ; the former 
imitatrarkniff evfen' tAtisl^ted, Alcaeus and Anacreon, the latter 
was dii'bptW'ins^ft'ltid tt^Skppho. 

the value of the antique 
tod'd w«iA K Mffl fd..^h&]kl‘t6Wpt^(l with as much energy as he 
ichuirf and volume of Pindar; his 

1550 to 1552. The poets of 
dde one of the forms of verse with 
Whi^h’'Prbffife j^sotf^^fenbtild be enriched, but they went too 
'fat,'tod'1il Aeit u;i|e of 'Greek words crudely introduced, and in 
thdir diliftntative experiments, they offended the genius of 


the French language. The ode, however, died in France almost 
as rapidly as it had come to life ; it hardly survived the 16th 
century, and neither the examples of J. B. Rousseau nor of 
Saint- Amant nor of Malherbe possessed much poetic life. Early 
m the 19th century the form was re.sumed, and we hu\e the 
Ode<! composed between rSij and 1824 by Victor Hugo, the 
philosophical and religious odes of Lamartine, those ol Victor 
de Laprade (collected in 1844), and the brilliant Odi'S funam- 
bulesques of Theodore de Banville (1857). 

The earliest odes in the English language, using the word 
in its strict form, were the magnificent Eptthalamium and 
Prothalamium of Spenser Ben Jonson introduced a kind of 
elaborate lyric, m stanzas of rhymed irregular verse, to which 
he gave the name of ode , and some of his disciples, in particular 
Randolph, Cartwright and Ilernck, followed him. The great 
“ Hymn on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity,” begun by Milton 
in 1629, may be considered an ode, and his lyiics ” On Time ” 
and ” At a Solemn Music ” may claim to belong to the same 
category. But it was Cowley who introduced into English 
poetry the ode consciously built up, on a solemn .theme and as 
definitely as possible on the ancient Greek pattern. Being in 
exile in France about 164s, and at a place where the only book 
was the text of Pindar, Cowley set himself to study and to 
imitate the Epitiikta He conceived, he says, that this was 
“ the noblest and the highest kind of writing in verse,” but 
he was no more perspicacious than others in observing what 
the rules were whuh Pindar had followed. lie supposed the 
Greek poet to be carried away on a storm of heroic emotion, 
in which all the discipline of prosody was disregarded. In 1656 
Cowley published his Pindaric odes, in which he had not even 
regarded the elements of the Greek structure, with strophe, 
antistrophc and epode. His idea of an ode, which he impresseil 
with such success upon the British nation that it has never 
been entirely removed, was of a lofty and tempestuous piece 
of indefinite poetrv, conducted ^'without sail or oar ” in whatever 
direction the enthusiasm of the poet chose to take it. These 
sh.ipeless pieces became very popular after the Restoration, 
and enjoyed the sanction of Dryden in three or four irregular 
odes which are the best of their kind in the English language. 
Prior, in a humorous ode on the taking of Namur (1695), imitated 
the French type of this poem, as cultivated by Boileau. In 
1705 Congreve published a Discourse on the Ptndartque Ode, 
in which many of the tritical errcis of Cowley were corrected ; 
and Congreve wrote odes, in strophe, antistrophe and epode, 
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which were the earliest of their kind in English ; unhappily 
they were not very poetical. He was imitated by Ambrose 
Philips, l)uL then the tide of Cowlcy-Pindarism rose again and 
swept the n lDiin away. The attempts of Gilbert West (1703- 
1756) to explain the prosody of Pindar (1749) inspired Gray 
to write his “Progress of Poesy’’ (1754) and “The Bard” 
(T7Sh) Collins, meanwhile, had in 1747 published a collection 
of odes de\ ised m the Aeolian or Lesbian manner. The odes 
of Masfin .ind Akenside were more correctly Pindaric, but 
frigid and formal 'I’lie odes of Wordsworth, ('oleridge and 
Tenn) son are entirely irregular Shelley desired to revive the 
pure manner ot the Greeks, but he understood the principle of 
the form so little that he began his noble “Ode to Naples” 
with two (.podes, passed on to two strophes, and then indulged 
in lour successive antistrophos. Coventry Patmore, in 1868, 
printetl a \olume of Odes, which he afterwards enl.irged , these 
were irregulailv built up on a musical system, the cx.ict con- 
sistency of whuh is not always apjiaicnt Innally Swinburne, 
although some ol his odes, like those ot Kvuts, are re.illy elaborate 
lyrics, written in i succession ol stan/.is identical in form, has 
cultivated the Greek form also, and some ol bis political odes 
follow very closely the type of ILudiylid's and Pindar 

See Philipp August Hot kh, He tueiets Pitidaei (ibii) , Wilhelm 
Cluist, MtUik der Gneihen und Kutm.i' (1874) , Lclmund Gosse, 
Ode', (i8bi). (E G ) 

ODENKIRCHEN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian Rhine 
province, 2r m by rail S.W. of Dusseldorf, and at the junction 
of lines to Munich, Gladbach and Stolberg Pop. (1905) i(>,8o8. 
It has a Roman Catholic cliurch, an Evangelical one, a synagogue 
and several schools. Its principal industries are spinning, weav- 
ing, tanning and dyeing. Odenkirchen became a town in 1856. 

See Wjeiieiiiann, Geuhnhtc der ehemaligen Ilerrschaft und des 
Hawses Odenfanlun (Odenkirchen, 1879) 

ODENSE, a city of Denmark, the chief town of the amt (county) 
of its name, which forms the northern part of the island of 
Funen (Fycn) Pop (1901) 40,138 The city lies 4 m. from 
Odense Fjord on the Odense Aa, the mam portion on the north 
side of the .stream, and the mdustri.d Alliani quarter on tho 
South side It has a station on the railway route between 
Copenhigi'n and Jutland and S( hlesw ig-Holstem via Korsor. 
A canal, 15 J to 21 ft deep, gives access to tlu* town from the 
fjord St ('anute’s cathedral, formerly connected with the 
great Benedictine monastery ol the same name, is one of the 
Lrgest and finest buildings of its kind in Denmark It is con- 
structed of brick in a pure Gothic style Originally dating 
from 1081 '10Q3, it was rebuilt in the 13th century. Under 
the altar lies Canute (Knud), the patron saint of Denmark, 
who intended to disjiute with William of Normandy the posses- 
sion of England, but vv.is slam in an insurrection at Odense in 
io86 , Kings john and Christi.in II. arc also buried within the 
walls Our Lady’s church, built in the 13th century and re- 
.stored m 18^1-1852 and again in iSfij, contains a carv'cd altar- 
piece (r6th I'cntury) by Cl.ius Berg of Lubeck Odense Castle 
wvs erci'tcd by Frederick TV., who died there in 1730. In 
Albani are tanneries, iron-foundries and madiine-sIiDps Ex- 
p' irts, mostly agrii ultural produce (Ixitter, bacon, eggs) , im- 
ports, iion, petroleum, coal, yarn and timlier. 

Odense, 01 Orjinscy, originally Odinsoe, j e Odin’s island, 
IS one of the oldest cities of Denmark. St Canute’s shrine was 
a great ic.sort of pilgrims throughout the middle ages. In the 
16th century the town was the meeting^pku e of several parlia- 
ments, and down to 1805 it was the se.it of the provincial 
assemlily of Ftincn. 

ODENWALD, a wooded mountainous region of Germany, 
almost entirely in the grand duchy ol ITessc, with small portions 
in Bavaria and Baden It stretches between the Neckar and the 
Main, an<l is some 50 m. long by 20 to 30 broad. Its highest 
points are the Katzenlmckel (2057 ft ), the Ncunkircher Hohe 
(1983 ft) and the Krahbcrg (19^5 ft.) The w'ooded heights 
overlooking tie* Bergstrasse are siuddi d w ith castles and medieval 
ruins, sjme of which are associated with some of the most 
memoiabio adventures of German tradition. Among them are 


Rodenstem, the reputed home of the wild huntsman, and near 
Grasellenbach, the spot where Siegfried of the Ntbelungenlted 
IS said to have been slain. 

bee F Montanus, Her Odenwald (Mainz, 1884) ; T Lorentzen, Der 
Odenwald in nrt und Btld (Stuttgart, 1904) , G Volk, Der Odenwald 
und seme Naihhargeljicte (Stiittg.irt, 1900), and Windhaus, Fuhver 
durth den Odenwald (Darmstadt, 1903). 

ODER (I.at. Vtadua ; Slavonic, Vjodr), a river of Germany, 
rises in Austria on the Odergcbirge in the Moravian tableland 
at a height of 1950 ft. above the sea, and 14 m. to the east of 
Olmutz l^'rom its source to its mouth in the Baltic it has 
a total length of 560 m., of which 480 m. are navigable for barges, 
and it diaims an area of 43,300 sq. m. "nje first 45 rm of its 
course be within 'Moravia ; for the the 

frontier bc>tween Prussian end Austriitn Sil&iaf wiMaJ^he re- 
maining 500 m. belong to Prussia, where it traverses the provinces 
of .Silesia, Brandenburg and Pomerania. It flows at first 
towaids tlie south-east, but on quitting Austria turns towards 
the north-west, maintaining this direction as far as Frankfort-on- 
Odcr, beyond which its general course is nearly due north. As far 
as the frontier the Oder flows through a well-defined valley, 
but, .after jiassing through the gap between the Moravian 
mountains and the Carpathians and entering the Silesian plain. 
Its v.illey is wide and shallow and its banks generally low. In 
Its lower course it is divided into numerous branches, forming 
many islands. The mam channel follows the left side of the 
V alley and finally expands into the Pommerschesj or Stettiner 
Ilaff, whicli is connected wtth4'e,sp^,l;iyrtjlp^e wrts,;the-iJ«ene, 
the Swine and the Dievenow, fbrn\iM the islands, ' iTsedom 
and Wollm. The Swine, in the mu^oV;! jnain channel 
for navigation. The chief tnbutarfe 5 ,,of,.tW Odfr, on the left 
bank arc the Oppa, Glatzcr Keissc, ]^it2bftcl|, -Baber and 
Lausitzer Neissc ; on the right banjc the Mals^an^, Bartsch 
and Warthe. Of these the only one of impprtance for 
navigation is the Warthe, which through the Neize is brought 
into tommunicalion with the Vistula. The Oder is also connected 
by canals with the Havel and the Spree. The most important 
towns on its banks are Ratibor, Oppcln, Brieg, Breslau, Glogau, 
Frankfort, Custrin and Stettin, with the seaport of Swincmunde 
at Its mouth. Glogau, Custnn and Swincmunde arc strongly 
fortified. 

'I he earliest important undertaking with a view to improv-ing 
the waterway was due to the miUativc of Frederick the Great 
who recommended the diversion of the river into a new and 
straight channel m the swampy tract of land known as the 
Odeibiuch, near Cu.stiin. The work was carried out m the years 
174O-1753, a large tract of marshland 'being brought under 
cultivation, a tonsuh rable detour cut off, and the main stream 
siu ci’ssfully funfinid to the canal, 12 in. in length, which is 
known as the Niw Oder. The river at present begins to be 
navigable fui barges at Ralibor, w-here it is about joo ft. wide, 
and for larger vessels at liicslau, and great e.xciticns are made 
by the government to deepen anti keep open the ihanncl, which 
still shows a strung tendency to choke itself with sand in certain 
places The altei.vtiuns made of late years consist of three 
systems of works. -(i) The canalization of the main stream 
(4 m.) at Breslau, and from the confluence of the GlaUet Neisse to 
the mouth of the fxlodnitz canal, a distance of over 50 m. These 
engineering works w-crc completed in 1896, (2) In 1887-1.891 

tlie Oder-Spree c anal was made to connect the two rivers named. 
The canal leaves the Oder at Furstenberg (132 m. above its 
mouth) at an altitude of 93 ft., and after 15 m. enters the 
Fncdnch-Wilhclm canal (134 ft.). After coinciding witli this 
for 7 HL, it makes anotlu-r cut of 5 m. to the Spree at I'urstenwalde 
(126 ft.). Then it follows the Spree for 12 m., and at Gross 
Trankc (121 ft.) passes out and, goes to lake^Seddin (106 ft.), 15 
m (3) The deepening ami regulation of the moutli and lower 
course of the .stream, consisting of the Kaiserfahrt, 3 ni, Jong, 
afforiling a waterway between the Stettiner Haff and the river 
Swine for the Lirgcst ocean-gomg vessels; a new cut, 4I m. 
long, from Victzig on ihc SUllintr TIaff to Wollm Island , the 
Parmtz-Diuizig and Dunzig-Oder canals, tcgclhci i in. long. 
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constituting the immediate approach to Stettin. VeasebidMwng 
24 ft. are now able to go right up to Stettin. In 1^05 a project 
was sunqtfoned for improving the communication between 
Berlin ^t^ttin by widening and dccpcmng the lower course 
of tha connecting this by a canal with Berlin. 

Anqmci^jj^i^ Ij^nat the same time, is one for the canalization 
of Oder. About 4,000,000 tons of 

Breslau (up and down) on the Oder 

Spq Pf 5 Stromgehiet und seme wichhgsten Neben- 

flussej \yarograpnische, xnasserwirtschaftltche und wasserrechthche 
(Berlin, 1896) 

a town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Brandenburg, on the Alte Oder, 2 m. from Brahtz, a station 
44 m. Tff.W from Frankfort-on-Odcr, by the railway to Anger- 
munde. Pop. (1905) 4,015. It has a fine Gothic church, dedicated 
to St Nicholas, and the ruins of an anc icnt castle, called Barcn- 
kasten. Oderberg is an important emporium for the Russian 
timber trade. 

ODESCALCHI-ERBA, the name of a Roman princely family 
of great antiquity. They are supposed to be descended from 
Enrico Erba, imperial vicar in Milan in 1165. Alessandro 
Erba mariied Lucrezia Odcscalchi, sister of Pope Innocent 
IX., in 1709, who is believed to have been descended from 
Giorgio Odescalchi {floruit at Como in 1290). The title of prince 
of the Holy Roman Empire was conferred on Ale.ssandro in 
17x4, and that of duke of Syrmium in Hungary in 1714, with the 
qualification of “ scicnc highness.” The head of the family 
now bears the titles of Furst Odescalchi, duke of Syrmium, 
prince of Bassano, &f., and he is an hereditary magnate of 
Hungary and a grandee of Spain ; the family, which is one 
of the most important in Italy, owns the Palazzo Odescalchi 
m Rome, the magnificent castle of Bracciano, besides large 
estates in Italy and Hungary. 

See A von Rcumont, Geschtchte der Stadt Rom (Berlin, 1868), 
and the Almanack de Gotha. 

ODESSA, one of the most important seaports of Russia, 
ranking by its population and foreign trade aflei St Petersburg, 
Moscow and Warsaw. It is situated m 46° 28' N. and 30° 44' 
£., on tlie southern shore of a semi-circular bay, at the noi tli-west 
angle of the Black Sea, and is by rail 1017 m. S S.W. from Moscow 
and 610 S. Irom Kiev. Odessa is the seaport for the basins 
of two great rivers of Russia, the Dmejicr, with its tributary 
the Bug, and the Dniester (20 m. to 8.). The entrances to the 
mouths of both these offering many difficulties for navigation, 
trade has from Uie remotest antiquity selected this spot, which 
IS situated half-way between the two estuaiics, while the level 
suiface of the neighbouring steppe allows eu.sy communication 
with the lower paits of both rivers. The bay of Odessa, which 
has an area of 14 sq. m. and a depth of 30 ft, with a soft liottoni, 
IS a dangerous anchorage on account of its exposure to easterly 
winds. But inside it are six harbours — the quarantine harbour, 
new harbour, coal harbour and “ practical ” harbour, tlie 
first and last, on the S. and N. respectively, protected by moles, 
and the two middle harbours by a breakwater. Besides these, 
there arc the harbour of the principal shipping company — the 
Russian Company for Navigation and Commerce, and the 
petroleum harbour. The harbours freeze for a few days in winter, 
as also dues the bay occasionally, navigation lieing interrupted 
every year for an average of sixteen days ; though this is 
materially shortened by the use of an ice-breaker. Odessa 
experiences the influence of the continental climate of the 
neighbouring steppos ; its winters are cold (the average tempera- 
ture for January being 23'2° F., and the isotherm lor the entire 
season tAiat of Konigsberg), its summers are hot (72-8° m July), 
and the yearly average temperature is 48*5°. The rainfall is 
scanty (14 in. per annum). The city is built on a ten ace 100 to 
155 ft. in height, which descends by steep crags to the sea, and 
on the other side is continuous with the level of tlie ” black 
earth” steppe. (Catacombs, whence sandstone for building 
has been taken, extend underneath the town and suburbs, not 
without some tlavgor to the buildings. 
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The general aspect of Odessa is that of a wcaltfiy west* 
European city. Its chief embankment, the Nikolai b(iule\ardj 
bordered with tall and handsome houses, forms a fine promenade, 
The central square is adorned with a statue of Aiiiiaiid, due dc 
Richeheu (1S26), who was governor of Odc.ssa in 1803-1814, 
A little back from the sc;a stands a fine bronze statue of Catherine 
II. (1900) A magnifirenl flight of nearly 200 granite steps leads 
from die Richelieu monument down to the harbours. The 
central parts, of Uie city have broad .streets and squares, bordered 
with fine builduigs and mansions in the Italian style, and with 
good shops. The cathedral, founded in 1794 and finished in 
i8oy, and thoroughly re.storcd in 1903, can a('conunodatc 5000 
persons, it contains the tomb of Count Michael Vorontsov, 
governor-general from 1823 to 1854, who contiibuted much 
towards the development and embellishment ol the city. The 
“ Palais Royal,” with its parterre and fountains, and the spacious 
public park aie fine pleasure-grounds, whilst in the racines that 
lead down to the sea cluster the houses of the pooler classes. 
The shore is occupied by immense granaries, some of which look 
like palaces, and large storehouses take up a broad sjxk e in the 
west of the city. Odessa ( onsi.sts (1.) of the city proper, contain- 
ing the old fort (now a cjuaiantinc esfitblishmcnt) and surrounded 
by a l)oul<'^ ai cl, whcic was formerly a wall marking the limits of 
the free port , (11.) of the suburbs Novayaand Pere.syp, extending 
norlliw'ard along the lowci sliore of the bay , and (m.) of Molda- 
vanka to the .south-west. The city, being in a treeless region, 
IS proud of the avenue's of trees tliat line several of its sticets 
and of Its paiks, cspcciallj of the Alexander Park, with a statue 
of Alexander II. (1891), and of the summer rc.sorts of Fontaine, 
Arcadia and Langeron along the bay. Odessa is rising m repute 
as a summer se.i-bathing icsoit, and its mud-baths (from the 
mud of the limans or lagoons) aie considered to be c/licacious 
in cases of rheumatism, gout, nervous affections and skin 
diseases. The Geiman colonics Licbcnthal and Lnstdorf are 
bathmg-placcs. 

Odt's.sa IS the real capital, intellectual and commercial, of 
so-called Novorossia, or Now Rus^u, which includes the govern- 
ments of Bessarabia and klit'ison. It is the see of an archbishop 
of the Orthodox Greek Church, and Uic headciuai ters of the 
VHI. uimy airps, and constitutes an independent ‘‘municipal 
districT” or captiuncy, which covers 195 sip ni. and me hides a 
dozen villages, some of winch have 2000 to 3000 inhabilanLs 
each. It IS also the chief town of the Novorossian (New Russian) 
educational district, and has a university, which replaced the 
Richelieu Lyceum in 1805, and now has over 1700 students. 

In 1795 the town had only 2250 inliahitants ; in 1814, twenty 
yeais after its foundition, it had 25,000. The population has 
steadily increased from 100,000 in 1850, 185,000 m 1873, 225,000 
m 1884, to 449,fi73 in 1900 The great majority of inhabitants 
are Great Russians and Little Russians ; but there are also 
large numbers of Jews (133,000, exclusive of Karaites), as well 
as oi Italians, Greeks, Germans and French (to which nation- 
alities the chief merchants belong), as also of Rumoxnans, 
Serv ians, Bulgaiians, Tattirs, Armenians, Lazes, Georgians. A 
numerous floating pofiiilation of loliourers, attracted at certain 
jieriods liy pres.sing work in tlie port, and afterwards left un- 
emjfloyed owing to the enormous fluctuations in the corn trade, 
IS one of the features of Odessa. It is estimated that tJiere are 
no less than 35, ooopeoplo living from hand to mouth in the utmost 
misery, partly m the extensive catac(»mbs beneath Uie city. 

The leading occupations ore connected with exporting, 
shipping and manufactures. The industrial development has 
been rather slow : sugar-refineries, tea-packing, oil-mills, 
tanneries, steam flour-mills, iron and niccbanK al works, factories 
of jute sacks, chemical works, tin-plate vvuiks, paper-lactones 
are the chief. Commercially the city is the chief seaport of 
Russia for cxpoits, whidi in favourable yiars are twice as high 
as those of St Petersliurg, while as n'gauls the value of the 
imports Odessa is second only to the nurthiin capital. The 
toKal returns amount to id to 20 millions sterling a > car, repre- 
senting about one-ninth of the entue Russian fouign trade, 
a*id 14 if the coast trade bo included as well. The total 
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exports are valued at lo to ii millions sterling annually, and 
the imports at 6 to 9 millions sterling, about % of all the 
imports into Russia. Gram, and especially wheat, is the chief 
article of export The ihief imports are raw cotton, iron, 
agrieultural machineiy, roal, chemirals, jute, copra and lead 
A new and spacious harbour, especially for the petroleum trade, 
was constructed in i8()4-T9oo 

Ihctory — The oay of Odessa was colonized by Greeks at a very 
early period, and their ports— /r/rmuoram Portus and Isiarorum 
Porin'! on the shores of the ba)', and Odessu^ at the mouth of the 
Tiligul /iiwan— earned on a lively trade with the neighbouring 
steppes. These towns disapjieared in the 3rd and 4th centuries, 
and for ten centuries no settlements in these tracts arc mentioned. 
In the 14th century this region belonged to the Lithuanians, and 
in 13()6 Olgerd, prince of Lithuania, defeated in battle three 
Tatar chiels, one of whom, Khap Beg or Bc;y, had recently 
founded, at the place now occupied by Ode.s.sa, a fort whic-h 
received his name 'I'lie Lithuanians, and subsequently the 
Poles, kept the country under their dominion until the i6th 
century, when it was seized by the Tatars, who still permitted, 
however, the Lithuanians to gather salt in the neighbouring 
lakes. Later on the Turks left a garrison here, and founded in 
1764 the fortress Yam-dunya. In 17189 the Russians, under the 
Frencli captain dc Ribas, took the fortress by assault. In 17(11 
Khaji-bey and the (Jehakov rc'gion were cccled to Russia l)e 
Ribas and the French engineer Voland were entrusted in 1794 
with the erection of a town and the construction of a port at 
Khaji-bey. In 1803 Odessa became the chief town of a separate 
municipal district or captaincy, the first captain lieing Armand, 
due de Richelieu, who did very much for the development of the 
young city and Us improvement as a seaport. In 1824 Odessa 
became the seat of the governors-general of Novorossia and 
Bessarabia In 1866 it was brought into railway connexion with 
Kiev and Kharkov via Balta, and with Jassy in Rumania In 
1854 It was unsui'ces.stully attacked by the Anglo-Russian fleet, 
and in 1876-1877 by the Turkish, also unsuccessfully. In T905- 
1906 the city was the scene of violent revolutionary disorders, 
marked by a na\ al insurrection. (P A K , J T Hi ) 

ODEUM (Gr. Odeion), the name given to a concert h.dl in 
ancient Greece. In a general way its constnu Hon was similar to 
that of a theatre, but it was only a quarter of the size and vias 
provided with a roof for acoustic purposes, a characteristic 
difference. 'I'he oldest known Odeum in Greece was the Ski.is 
at .Sparta, so called from its resemblance to the top of a par.isol, 
said to have been erected by Theodoms of Samos (600 b c' ) , 
in Athens an Odeum near the spring Enneacrunus on the Ihssus 
was referred to the age of Peisistratus, and ajipcars to have been 
rebuilt or restored by Lycurgus (c. 330 b c ) This is jirobably 
the building which, according to Aristophanes iWaspb, tio(>), 
was used for judicial purposc.s, for the distribution of corn, 
and even for the billeting of soldiers. The building which served 
as a model for later similar constructions was the Odeum of 
Pericles (completed c. 445) on the south-eastern slope of the rock 
of the Acropolis, whose conical roof, a supposed imitation of the 
tent of Xerxes, was made of the masts of captured Persian ships. 
It was destroyed by Aristion, the so-called tyrant of Athens, 
at the time of the rising against Sulla (87), and rebuilt by Ario- 
barzanes II , king of Cappadoi la (Appian, Mtthrtd. 38). The 
most magnificent example of its kind, however, was the Odeum 
built on the .south-west cliff of the Acropolis at Athen.s .diout 
A.D 160 by the wealthy .sophist and rhetorician Ilerodes Atiii us 
in memory of his wife, considerable remains of which are still 
to be seen. It had accommodation for 8000 persons, and the 
ceiling was constnu ted of beautifully carved beams of cedar 
wood, probably wuth an open space in the centre to admit 
the light. It was also profusely decorated with pictures 
and other works of art Similar buildings also existed m 
other parts of Greece ; at Corinth, also the gift of Heri^des 
Atticus ; at Patrae, where there was a famous statue of 
Apollo ; at Smyrna, Tralles, and other towns m Asia ^inor. 
The first Odeum in Rome was built by Domitian, a second by 
Trajan. 


ODILIENBERG, or Ottiuenberg (called Allitona in the 8th 
century), a peak of the Vosges Mountains in Germany, in rhe 
imperial province of Alsace-Lorraine, immediately W. of the town 
of Barr. Its crest (2500 ft.) is surmounted by the ruins of the 
ancient Roman wall, the Heidenmaucr, and by “the CdnVlen,t and 
church of St Odilia, or Ottilia, the patron saint Al^^,'VhoJe 
remains rest within. It is thus the object of freidti’en’t jsi^rimages. 
The convent is said to have been founded by Thllre Bticno I , 
in honour of his daughter St Odilia, about the end bf ' ihe 7th 
century, and it is certain that it existed at the time of Charle- 
magne Destroyed during the wars of the middle age^,.it was 
rebuilt by the Premonstrants at the beginning of the 17th ceijtury , 
and was acquired later by the bishop of Strassburg, who restored 
the building and the adjoining church, in 1853. Since 1899 
the conYcnt has contained a museum of antiquitie.s. 

S(’f Reinhanl, Le Mont Ste Odtle (Strassburg, 18S8) , Pfistcr, Le 
Dmhf mfronnfyien d'Ahace ct la Ugende de Sainte Odxle (Nancy, 
iSga) : and K Forrer, Der Odihenberg (Strassburg, 1899) 

ODIN, or Otiiin ( 0 . Norse d)i'»i;i«),the ihief god of the Northern 
pantheon He is represented as an old man with one eye. 
Frigg IS his wife, and several of the gods, including 'Ihor and 
Balder, arc his sons. He is also said to have been the father of 
several legendary kings, and more than one princely family 
claimed descent from him. His exploits and adventures form 
the theme of a number of the Eddaic poems, and also of several 
stories in the prose Edda. In all these stories his character is 
distinguished rather by wisdom and cunning than by martial 
prowess, and reference is very frequently made to his skill in 
poctr\' and magic. In Ynghriga Saga he is represented as reigning 
in Sweden, where he established laws for his people In notices 
relating to religious observances Odin appears chiefly as the 
giver of vutory or as the god of the dead He is freiiuently 
introduced in legendary sagas, generally in disguise, imparting 
scciet instructions to his favourites or presenting them with 
weapons by which victory is assured. In return he receives 
the souls of the sl.iin who in his palace, Valhalla {qv), live a 
life of fighting and feasting, similar to that whiih has been their 
desire on earth. Human sacrifices were very frequently offeicd 
to Odin, especi.illy prisoners taken in battle 'Ihe commonist 
method of sacrifice was by hanging the victim on a tree ; and 
in the poem Ihivamdl the god himself is represented as .sacrifiitd 
in this way. The worship of Odin seems to hav'c prevailed 
chiefly, if not .solely, in military circles, 1 e. among princely 
families and the retinues of warriors attaihed to them. It i.s 
probable, howev er, that the worship of Odin was once common to 
most of the Teutonic peoples. 'To the Anglo-Saxons he was 
known .is Woden {qv) and to the Germans as Wodan (Wuotan), 
vvhirh arc the regular lorms of the same name m those languages 
It IS largely owing lo the jicculiar character ot this god and the 
prominent jiosition which he occupies that the my thology of 
the north jircscnts so striking a contrast to that of Greece 

See Tlutonic Peoples, ad fin.', and Woden (II M. C.) 

ODO, or Eudf.s (cl. c. 736), king, or duke, of Aquitaine, obtained 
this dignity about 715, and his territory included the south- 
western part of Gaul from the Loire to the Pyrenees. In 718 
he appears as the ally of Chilpcric II , king of Neustria, who w'as 
fighting against the Austrasian mayor of the palace, Charles 
Martel , but after the defeat of Chilperic at Soissons in 719 he 
probably made peace with Charles by surrendering to him the 
Neuslrican king and his treasures. Odo was also obliged to fight 
the .Saracens who invaded the southern part of Ins kingdom, 
and inflicted a severe defeat upon them at Toulouse in 721. 
When, however, he was again attacked by Charles Martel, the 
Saracens renewed their ravages, and Odo was defeated near 
Bordc.iux ; he was compelled to crave protection from Charles, 
who took up this struggle and gained his momentous vutory 
at Poitiers in 732. In 735 the king abdicated, and was succeeded 
by his son Ilunold. 

ODO, or Eudes (d. 898), king of the Franks, was a son of 
Robert the Strong, count of Anjou (d. 866), and is somelirres 
referred to as duke of France and also as count of Pans For 
his skill and bravery in resisting the attacks of the Normans 
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Odo was chosen king by the western Franks when the emperor 
Charles the Fat was deposed m 887, and was crowned at Compi^gnc 
in February 888 He continued to battle against the Normans, 
whom he (lefcatcd at Montfaucon and elsewhere, but was soon 
involved m a struggle with some powerful nobles, who supported 
the claim of Charles, afterwards King Charles Til., to the Frankish 
kingdom. To gain prestige and support Odo owned himself 
a vassal of the German king, Arnulf, but in 894 Arnulf declared 
for Charles. Eventually, after a struggle which lasted for three 
years, Odo was compelled to come to terms with his rival, and to 
surrender to him a district north of the Seme. He died at lai 
Fire on the ist of January 898. 

See E. Lavisse, Htsioire de France, tome 11 (Pans, 1903) . and 
E Favre, Eudes, comic de Farts et rot de trance (Pans, i8yi) 

ODO ^ OF BAYEUX (c. 1036-1097), Norman bishop and 
English earl; was a uterine brother of William the Contiueror, 
from whom he received, while still a youth, the see of Bayeux 
(1049). But his active career was that of a warrior and states- 
man. He found ships for the invasion of England and fought 
m person at Senlac ; in 1067 he became earl of Kent, and for 
some years he was a trusted royal minister At times he acted 
as viceroy m William’s absence ; at times he led the royal 
forces to chastise rebellions. But in 1083 he was suddenly 
disgraced and imprisoned for having planned a military expedi- 
tion to Italy. lie was accused of desiring to make himself pope , 
more probably he thought of serving as a papal condottiere 
against the emperor Henry IV. The Conqueror, when on his 
death-bed, reluctantly permitted Odo’s release (1087). The 
bishop returned to his earldom and soon organized a rebellion 
with the object of handing over England to his eldest nephew, 
Duke Robert William Rufus, to the disgust of his supporters, 
permitted Odo to leave the kingdom after the collapse of this 
design (1088), and thenceforward Odo was the right-hand man 
of Robert in Normandy. lie took part in the agiution for the 
First Crusade, and started in the duke’s company for Palestine, 
but died on the way, at Palermo (February 1097). Little 
good 1.S recorded of Odo. His vast wealth was gained by 
extortion and robbery. His ambitions were boundless and his 
morals lax. But he was a patron of learning and, like most 
prelates of his age, a gre.it architect. He rebuilt the cathedral 
of his see, and may perhaps have commissioned the unknown 
artist of the celebrated ITayeux tapestry. j 

Sec the authorities cited for William I an<I William II , the 
bioKrapliical sketcli in (talha Chrtsitana, xi 3')3-36o, II Wharton I 
Ansiha Sacia, 1 331-339 (1691); and F R Fowke, The Ba\eux 
Tapestry (London, 1898). (H W C. D ) 

ODOACER, or Odovacak (r. 434-493), the first barbarian 
ruler of Italy on the downfall of the Western empire, was born 
in the district bordering on the middle Danube about the year 
434. In this district the once rich and fertile provinces of 
Norirum and Pannonia were being torn piecemeal from the 
Roman empire by a crowd of German tribes, among whom we 
discern four, who seem to have hovered over the Danube from 
Passau to Pest, namely, the Rugii, Scyrri, Turcilingi and Ileruli. 
With all of these Odoaier was connected by his subsequent 
career, and all seem, more or less, to have claimed him as be- 
longing to them by birth ; the evidence slightly preponderates 
in favour of his dc.s( ent from the Seym. 

His father was Aedico or Idico, a name which suggests Edeco 
the Hun, who was suborned by the Byzantine court to plot 
the assassination of his master Attila. There are, however, 

* Odo must be distiriRuishcd from two English prelates of the 
same name and .ilso fiom an English carl Odo or Oda (d gso), 
archbishop of Canterbury, was bishop of Ramsbury from 927 to 
942, and went with King .Ethclstan to the battle of Urunanburh in 
937 In 932 he siiCLCcdcd Wiilfhclm as archbishop of C.intcrbuiy, 
and he appears to have been an able and conscientious ruler of the 
see He had great influence with King Edwy, whom ho had crowned 
in 956 Odo (d 1200), abbot of Battle, was a monk of Christ Church, 
Canterbury, and was prior of this house at the time when Thomas 
Bccket was murdered In 1175 he was chosen abbot of Battle, and 
on two occasions the efforts of Henry II. alone prevented him from 
being elected archbishop of Canterbury. Odo or Odda (d 1056), a 
relative of Edward the Confessor, dunng whose reign he was an carl in 
the west of England, built the minster at Deerhurst in Gloucestershire. 
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some strong arguments against this identification. A certain 
Edica, chief of the Sc^rri, of whom Jordones speaks as defeated 
by the Ostrogoths, may more p'-obably have been the father of 
Odoaccr, though even in this theory there arc some difficulties, 
chiefly connected with the low estate in which he appears before 
us in the next scene of his life, when as a tall > oung recruit for the 
Roman armies, dressed in a sordid vesture of skins, on his way 
to Italy, he enters the cell of Se\ermus, a noted hermit-saint of 
Noricum, to ask his blessing. The saint had an inw ai d pn moni- 
tion of his future greatness, and 111 blessing him saul, “ Fare 
onw'ard into Italy. Thou who art now clotlied m vile raiment 
wilt soon give precious gifts unto many.” 

Odoacer was probably about thirty \cars of age when he thus 
left his country and entered the imperial service. By the year 
472 he had risen to some eminence, since it is expressly recorded 
that he sided with the palriLian Ricimer in his quarrel with the 
emperor Anthemius. In the year 475, by one of the endless re- 
volutions which maiked the close of the Western empire, the 
emperor Nepos was driven into exile, and the successful rebel 
Orestes w.is cnableil to array in the purple his son, a handsome 
boy of fourteen or fifteen, who was named Romulus after his 
grandfather, and nicknamed Augustulus, from his inability to 
play the part of the great Augustus. Before this puppet emperor 
had been a year on the throne the barbarian mercenaries, who 
were chiefly drawn from the Danuliian tribes before mentioned, 
rose m mutiny, demanding to be made proprietors of one-third of 
the soil of Italy. To this request Orestes returned a peremptory 
negative. Odoacer now offered his fellow-soldiers to obtain for 
them all that they desired if they would seat him on the throne. 
On the 23rd of August 476 he was proclaimed king ; five days 
later Orestes was made prisoner at Placentia and beheaded , and 
on the 4th of September his brother Paulus was defeated and slain 
near Ravenna. Rome atonic aci epted the newrulcr. Augustulus 
was compelled to descend from the throne, but his life was spared. 

Odoacer was forty-two years of age w'hen he thus became 
chief ruler of Italy, and he reigned thirteen years with undisputed 
sway. Our information as to this period is very slender, but 
we can perceive that the administration was conducted as much 
as possible on the lines of the old imperial government. The 
settlement of the barbarian .soldiers on the lands of Italy prob- 
ably affected the great landowners rather than the labouring 
class. To the herd of coloni and servi, by whom in their various 
degrees the land was actually cultivated, it probably made little 
difference, except as a matter of sentiment, whether the master 
whom they scr\ed called himself Roman or Rugian. We have 
one most interesting example, though in a small way, of such a 
transfer of land with its appurtenant slaves and cattle, in the dona- 
tion made by Odoacer himself to his faithful follower Pienus.^ 
Few things bring more vi\idly before the reader the continuity 
of legal and social life in the midst of the tremendous ethnical 
changes of the 5th century than the perusal of such a record. 

'I he same fact, from a slightly different point of view, is illus- 
trated by the curious history (recorded by Halchus) of the 
embassic.s to Constanlinuplc. The dethroned emperor Nepos 
sent ambassadors (in 477 or 478) to Zeno, emperor of the East, 
begging his aid m the rcconijucst of Italy. These ambassadors 
met a ileputation from the Roman senate, sent nominally by the 
command of Augustulus, really no doubt by that of Odoacer, 
the purport of whose commission was that they did not need 
a separate emperor. One was su flit lent to defend the holders of 
either realm. 'I he .senate had chosen Odoai er, w hose know ledge 
of military affairs and whose statesmanship admirably fitted 
him for preserving order m that part of the world, and they there- 
fore prayed Zeno to tonfer upon him the dignity of patrician, 
and entrust the ” diocese ” of Italy to his (are. Zeno returned a 
harsh answer to the senate, requiring them to return to their 
allegiance to Nepos. In fact, howeicr, he did nothing for the 
fallen emperor, but accepted the new order of things, and even 
addressed Odoacer as patrician. On the other hand, the latter 

* Published in Manni's Papirt dtflvmaitct (Rome, 1815. Nos 82 
and 83) and in Spangenberf('s Jurts liomant Tabulae (Leipzig, 1822, 
pp, 164-173), au(l well worthy of careful study. 
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sent the oinammls of empire, the diadem and purple robe, to 
Constantinople as an ai knowledgmcnt of the fact that he did 
not claim supreme povver. Uur information as to the actual 
title assumed by the new luler is somewhat confused. He 
docs not appear to h*ive railed himself kinf; of Italy. Ills king- 
ship seems to ha\e marked only his relation to his 'reutonic 
followers^ among whom he was “ king of the Turcilingi,” “ king 
of the llenili,” and so forth, acrording to the nationality with 
w'hich he was dealing Hy the Roman inhabitants of Italy he 
was addressed as “ (lommiis noster,” but his right to exercise 
power would in their e\es rest, in theory’, on his recognition as 
jiatridus by the Hy/ainline Augustus. At the same time he 
marked his own high pretensions by a.ssuming the prefix Jdavius, 
a reminiscence of the early emperors, to which the barbarian 
rulers of realms formed out of the Roman .state seem to have been 
peculiarly partial. lIis internal administration was probably, 
upon the whole, w'ise and moderate, though we hear some 
complaints of financial oppression, ancl he may be looked upon 
as a not altogether unworthy predecessor of Theodoric. 

In the history of the papacy Odoacer figures as the author of 
a decree promulgated at the election of Felix II. in 483, forbidding 
the pope to alienate any of the lands or ornaments of the Roman 
Church, and threatening any pope who should infringe this 
edict with anathema. This decree was loudly condemned in 
a synod held by Pope Symmaehus (502) as an unwarrantable 
interference of the civil power with the concerns of the church. 

The chief events in the foreign policy of Ocloaccr were his 
Dalmatian and Ruguirt wais. In the year 480 the ex-emperor 
Nepos, who ruled Dalmatia, was traitorously assa'fsiPatcJd iri 
Diocletian’s palace at Spalaio by the eoiihts Viator and Ovida. 
In the following year Odoacer invaded Dalmatia, .slew the 
murderer Ovida, and reannexed Dalmatia to the Western slate 
In 487 he appeared as an invader in his own native Danubian 
lands War broke out between him and Felethcus, king of the 
Rugians. Odoacer entered the Rugian terntoty, clefealLcl 
Felethcus, and eai ried him and " hl.s noxioiLS wife " (hsa prisoners 
to Ravenna In the following year KrCclenek, son ol the c.ijilne 
king, endeavoured to raise again the fallen fortunes of his house, 
but was defeated by Onulf, brother of Odoacer, and, being forced 
to flee, took refuge at the court of Theodoric the Ostrogoth, at 
Sistova on the 1 over Danube. 

This Rugian war w’as probably an indirect cause of the fall 
of Odoacer I In inn easing power rendered him too formidable 
to the llv/.intiiie c'uurt, With w'hom his relations had for some 
time h( en growing less friendly. At the same lime, Zeno was 
embarrassed by the formidable neighbourhood ot Theodoric 
afid his Ostrogolhic w’ariiors, who were almost ccjually burden- 
some as enemies or as allies In these nrnimstances arose the 
plan of Theoclorie’s insasion of Italy, a jilan hy w'hom originated 
It would he (litlieiilt to s,iy Whether the land when ronquered 
was to be held by the Ostrogoth in full sovereignty, or ad- 
ministered bv him as lieutenant of Zeno, is a point upon vi'liuh 
our intormaiion is anibiguous, and -symeh w'as perhaps intention- 
ally left vague by the two contracting parties, whose chief 
anxiety was not to see one another’s fares again The details 
of the Ostrogotliie invasion of Italy belong properly to the life 
of Theodone It is sulfieicnt to stale here that he entered Italy 
in August 489, defeated Odoacer at the Isontius (I.sonzo) on the 
28th of August, and at Verona on the 30th of September. Odoacer 
then shut himself up in Ravenna, and there maintained himself 
for four years, with one brief gleam of success, during which he 
emerged from his hiding-place and fought the battle of the 
Addua (nth August 490), m which he was again defeated. A 
sally from Ra\cnna (roth July .191) was again the excasron of a 
murderous defeat. At length, the famine in Ravenna having 
become almost intolerable, and the tloths despairing of ever 
taking the city by assault, negotiations were opened for a 
compromise (25111 February 493) John, archbishop of Ravenna, 
a< ted as mediator. It was stipulated tlwit Ravenna should be 
surrendered, that Odnacer’s life should he spared, and tbfU: he 
and Theodoric should be recognized as joint rulers of the Roman 
State. The arrangement was evidently a precarious one, and 


was scon terminated by the treacherj’ of Theodoric. He invited 
his rival to a banquet in the palace of the Lauretum on the 15th 
of March, and there .slew him with his own hand “\^'here is 
God ? ” cried Odoacer when he jierceised the ambush into which 
he had fallen “Thus didst thou deal with my kinsmen,” 
shoutccrrhcodOric, and clove his rival with the bn'adswonl from 
shoulder to flank. Onulf, the brother of the murdered king, was 
.shot down while attempting to escape through the pakue garden, 
and Thclan, his son, was not long after put to death by order 
of the loncjucrcjr. 1 'hus perished tlie whole race of Odoacer. 

Li lEKCTURE — The chief authorities for the lifu of Ocloaccr arc the 
so-called " '\nonynius Valesii,” genemlly printed at the end ol 
Aminianus Marcellinus ; tile Life of Severinus, by EuRiiipiiis ; the 
clironulers, Cassiodorus and “ Cusjuniani Anonyiniis ” (both in 
Runcalli's collection) ; and the Byzantine historians, Mak hus and 
John of Antioch A fragment of the latter histuiian, unknown 
when Gibbon wrote, is to be found in the fifth volume of Muller's 
Fra^metiia Histoncorum Gvaeeorum There is a thorough' investi- 
gation of the history of Odoacer in K Pallmann's Geschithte der 
VolKerwanderung, vol 11 - (Weimar, 18O4) See also T Hodgkin, 
Italy and her Invaders, \o\ m (Oxford, 1885). (T. H.) 

ODOFREDUS, an Italian jurist of the 13th century. He was 
born at Bologna and studied law under Balduinus and Accur.sius. 
After having practised as an advocate' both in Italy and Trance, 
he became piufc.ssor at Boldgna m‘ 1228. 'The commentaries 
on Roman law attributed to him are valuable as showing the 
growth ol the study of law m Italy, and for their biographical 
details ot tlx* jurists of the 12th and J3th centuries. Odofredus 
died .vt Bologna on the 3rd' of December 1265. 

Over his name appeared Ixcturae tn codteem (Lyons, 1480) 
Lectutac tn dtgedum ictus (Pans, 1504), Sumtna de libellis fomiandis 
(Sfrassburg, 1510), Leiturae tn ires Ithros (Venice, 151 p, and Lectwae 
tn digestum novum (Lyons, 1552) 

O’DONNELL, the name of an ancient and powerful Irish 
family, lords of 'Tyreonnel in early limes, ancl the chief rivals 
of the O’Xtills in risler. Like the family of O’Neill that 
of ODonnill w-as descended from Niall of the Nine ITo5ta^c.s, 
king of Ireland at the loginning of the 5th century , the O’Neilla, 
01 ( ini 1 ' Owen, trai ing their pedigree to Owen (Eoghan), and 
the O’Donnells, or Cincl Connell, to Cortall Giilban, both sons 
ot Kiall Tyrconncl, tlie district named after the Cinel ('onnell, 
whcie the O’Donnells held sway, comprised the greater part of 
the luotlern county of Donegal except the peninsula of Tni.showen, 
aii<l sinci' It lay conlc'rminous with the territory ruli^d b} the 
O’Neills of Tyiunc, who were continually attempting to assert 
their supremacy over it, the history o£ the O’Donnells i.s for the 
most part a record of tribal warfare with their pow'erlul 
neighbours, and of their own efforts to make good their claims 
to the OA erlordship of northern Connaught. 

Tlie first chieftain of murk m the family was Goffraidh 
(Godlrev), son ot Donnell Mor O’Donnell (d. 1241). Goffraidh, 
who was “inaugurated ” as “ The O’Donnell,’’ 1 e. chief of the 
clan, in 12)8, made a successful iiliroad into Tyrone against 
Brian O’Neill m 1252. in 1257 ho drove the Lnghsh out of 
northern Connaught, after a single combat with Maurice Fitz- 
gerald in which both warriors were wounded. O'Donnell while 
still mcapacilated hy his wound was summoned by Brian 
O’Neill to give hostages in token of submission. Carried on a 
litter at the head of his clan he gave battle to O'Neill, whom 
he defeated with severe loss in prisoners and cattle ; but he died 
of his wound immediately afterwards near Letterkenny, and was 
.succeeded in the chieftainship by his brother Donnell Oge, who 
returned from Scotland in time to withstand successfully the 
demands of O’Neill. 

In the 1 6th century, when the English began to make deter- 
mined efforts to bring the wliole of Ireland under .■'uhjerlion to 
the crown, the O’Donnells of Tyrconncl played a leading part , 
co-operating at times with the English, espeiially when such 
co-operation appeared to promise triumph over their ancient 
enemies the O’Neills, at other times joining with the latter 
agamst the EngLsh authorities. 

> The Cinel. or Kirtel, was a gronp of related clans occupying an 
extensive district. See P. W. Joyce, A Soctal History of Ireland 
(London, 1903), i. z66. 
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Manus O’Donnell (d 1564), son of Hugh Dubh O’Donnell, 
was left hy his father to rule Tyrconnel, though still a mere 
youth, when Hugh Dubh went on a pilgrimage to Rome about 
Hugh Dubh had been chief of the O’Donnells during 
one of the bitterest and most protracted of the feuds lieCwecn 
his clan and the O'Neills, which m 1491 led to a war lasting 
more than ten years. On his return from Rome in broken 
health after two years’ absence, his son Manus, who had proved 
himself a capable leadcu- in defending Ins country against the 
O’Neills, retained the chief autliority, A family quarrel ensued, 
and when Hugh Dubh appealed for aid against lus son to the 
Maguires, Manus made an alliance with the O'Neills, by whose 
assistance he established his hold oa'ct Tyrconnel. But m 1522 
the two great northern clans were again at war. Conn Bacach 
O’Neill, ist earl of Tyrone, determined to bring the O’Donnells 
under thorough subjection. Supported by several sqits of 
Munster and Connaught, and assisted also by English contingents 
and by the MacDonnells of Antrim, O’Neill took the castle of 
Ballyshannon, and after devastating a large part of Tyrconnel 
he encamped at Knockavoe, near Strabane. Here he was 
surprised at night by Hugh Dubh and Manus O’Donnell, and 
routed with the loss of 900 men and an immense quantity of 
booty. Although this was one of the bloodiest fights that cwr 
took place between the O’Neills and the O’Donndls, it did not 
bring the war to an end ; and in 1531 O’Donnell applied to tlie 
English government for protection, giving assurances of allegiance 
to Henry VIII. In 1537 Lord Thomas Fitzgerald and his five 
uncles were executed for rebellion, m Munster, and the English 
government! made every effort to lay hands also on Gerald, the 
youthful heir to the earldom of Kilidace, a boy of twelve years 
of age who wasi in the secret custody of hisi aunt Lndy Eleanor 
McCarthy. This lady, in order to secure aifiowcrful protector 
for the boy, acoepted an offer of marriage by Manus O’Donnell, 
who on tlie death of Hugh Dubh in July 1537 was inaugurated 
The O’Donnell. Conn O’Neill was a relative of Gerald Fitzgerald, 
and this event accordingly led to the formation of the Geraldine 
League, a federation which combined the O’Neills, tlie O’Donnells, 
the O’Briens of lliomoncl, and other powerful clans ; the primary 
object of ^vhich wa.s to restore Gerald to the earldom of Kildare, 
but wliich afterwards aimed at the complete overthiow of English 
rule in Ireland In August 1539 Manus O’Donnell and Conn 
O’Neill were defeated with heavy loss by the lord deputy at 
Lake Bellahoe, in Monagliin, which crippled their power for 
many years. In the west Mauus made uiia-asing efforts to 
assert the supremacy of the O’Donnells in north Connaught, 
where he compelled O’Conot Sligo to acknowledge his o\c-r- 
lord.ship in 1539. In 1542 he went to England and presented 
himself, together with Conn O’Neill and other Irish chiefs, 
before Henry VIII., who promised to make him earl of Tyrconnel, 
though he refused O’Donnell’s reejuest to be made earl of Sligo. 
In his later years Manas was troubled by quarrels between his 
sons Calvugh and Hugh Mw'Manus ; m 1555 he w'as made 
prisoner by Calvagh, who deposed him from all authority in 
Tyrconnel, aiud he died in 1564. Manus O-Donneil, though a 
fierce warnor, was hospitable and generous to the poor and the 
Church. He is dcscril^d by the Four Masters as “ a learned 
man, skilled in many arts, gifted with a profound intellect, and 
the Imowlcdge of every science.” At his castle of Porlnatrynofl 
near Strabane he supervised if he did not actually dictate tlie 
writing of the Ltfe of Satnt Columbkille m Irish;, which is preserved 
m the Bodleian Library at Oxford. Manas was several times 
married. His first wife, J oan O’Reilly, was the mother of CaH agh, 
and two daughters, both of whom married O’NedJLs , the younger, 
Margaret, was wife of the fantaus rebel Shane O’Neill. His 
second wife, Hugh’s mother, by whom he was ancestor of the 
earls of Tyrconnel (see below), was Judith, sister.of Conn Bacadi 
O’Neill, ist earl of Tyrone, and aunt of Shane O’NciU, 

Calvagh O’Donnell (d- 1566), eldest son of Manus O’Donnell, 
in the course of his above-mentioned quarrel with his father 
and his half-brother Hugh, sought aid in Scotland from the 
MacDonnells, who assisted hun in deposing Manus and securing 
the lordship of Tyroonncl for himself. Hugh then appealed 
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to Shane O'Neil), who inv.uded Tyrconnel at the head of a large 
arm> m 1557, desiring to make himself supreme throughout 
Ulster, and encamped on the shore of Lough Swilly. Cahagh, 
acting apparently on the advice of his lathtr, who was his 
prisoner .md who remembered the successful night attack on 
(xjnn O’Neill at Knock.woe in 1522, surpH'^eil the O’Neills in 
their c-imp at night ami routed them with the levs of all their 
spoils. Calvagh was then recognized b\ the English govern- 
ment .as lord of 'lyrconnel ; but in 1561 he and his wile were 
captured by Shane O’Nwll in the monasterv' ol Kildonnell. 
His wife, Cathenne Maclean, who had priAjouslv been the wife 
of the earl of Argyll, was kept by Shane 0 ’N( ill as lus mistress 
and bore him several children, though grossly ill-l rented by her 
savage captor ; ('alvagh himself was subjiu ted to atrocious 
torture during the three years that he remained O’Neill’s prisoner. 
He wa.s released m 1564 on conditions which he hf.id no intention 
of fulfilling ; and crossing to England he threw himself on the 
mercy of Queen Elizabeth. In T566 Sir Henry Sidney liy the 
queen’s orders marched to Tyrconnel and restored Calvagh 
to his rights. Calvagh, however, died in the same year, and 
as his son Conn was a> prisoner in the^ hands oi Shane O’Neill, 
his half-brother Hugh MacManuswas inaugurated 'I’he O’Donnell 
in his place. Hugh, who in the family feud with CalV.agh had 
allied himself with O'NciU, now* turned round and combined 
with the English to crush the hereditary enemy of his family ; 
and in 1567 he utterly routed .Shane at Lettrrkenny with the 
loss of T300 men, compelling him to seek refuge with the Mac- 
Donnells-of Antrim, by whom he was treacherously put to death. 
In '1 59a Hugh abdicated infovour of his son Hugh Roe O’Donnell 
(see below) ; but there was a membia* of the elder branch of 
the family who resented the passing of the chieftainship to 
the descenrlants of Mamis O’Donnell’s second marriage. This 
was Niall Garve, second son of Calvugh’s son C’onn, His elder 
brother was Hugh of Ramelton, w'hose son John, an officer in 
the Spanish army, was father of Hugh Baldearg O’Donnell 
(d. 1704), known m Sp.wn as Count O’Donnell, who commanded 
an Irish regiment as brigadier m the Sp.mish service. 'ITiis 
officer came to Ireland in 1G90 and raised an army m Ulster 
for the sennee of James II., afterwards deserting to the side 
of William 111 ., from whom he accejitcd a pension. 

Niall Garvb O’Donneu. (1569-1026), who was incensed 
at the elevation of hw coiusm Hugh Roe to the chieftainship 
in 1592, was further alienated when the latter dejirived him 
of his castle of Lifford, and a bitter fond between the two O’ I lon- 
nells was the result, Niall Garve made terms with the English 
government, to whom he rendered valuable service lv)lli against 
the O’Neills and against his cousin But in t6oi he quarrtlled 
with tire lord ilcputy, who, though willing to estalrlish Niall 
Garve m the lonlship of Tyrtonnel, would not permit him to 
enforce his .snprem.vcy over Cahir O’Dogherty m Inishowen. 
After the departure of Hugh Roe from Ireland in 1602, Niall 
Garve and Hugh Roe’s brother Rory went to T,nndon, where 
the privy council endeavoured to arrange the family qujvnel, 
but failed to satisfy Niall Chargeil with complicity in Cahir 
O’Dogherty’-s reboHuui in i6od, Niall Garve was .sent to the 
Tower of London, where he rem.umed till his death in 1626. 
lie married his cousin Nuala, sister of Hugh Roc and Rory 
O’Donnell. When Rory fled with the earl of Tyrone to Rome 
in 1607, Nuala, who h.ad deserted her husband when he joined 
the English against her brother, accompanied him, taking 
with her her daughter Grama. She was the subject of an Irish 
poem, of which an English version was written by James Mangan 
from a prose trandatioa by Eugene O’Curry. 

Hugh Roe O’Donnell (1572-1602), eldest son of Hugh 
MacMunus O’Donnell, and grandson of Manus O’Donnell by 
his second marriage with Judith O’NciU, was the most celclirated 
member of his clan. His mother was Ineen Dubh, daughter 
of James MacDonncll of Kirrtvrc ; his sister was the second 
wife of Hugh O’Neill, 2nd earl of Tyrone. These family con- 
nexions with the Hebridean Scots and with the O'Neills made 
the lord deputy. Sir John Perrot, afraid of a powerful com- 
bination against the English government, and induced him to 
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establish garrisons in Tyrconnel and to demand hostages from 
Hugh MacManus O’ Donnell, which the latter refused to hand 
over. In 1587 Perrot conceived a plan for kidnapping Hugh 
Koe (Hugh the Red), now a youth ol fifteen, who had already 
given proof of exceptional manliness and sagacity A merchant 
vessel laden with Spanish wines was sent to Lough Swilly, and 
anchoring off Rathmullan, where the boy was residing in the 
castle of MacSwecny his foster parent, Hugh Roe with some 
youthful companions was enticed on board, when the ship 
immediately set sail and conveyed the party to Dublin. The 
boys were kept in prison for more than three years In 1591 
young O’Donnell made two attempts to escape, the second of 
which proved successful ; and after enduring terrible privations 
from exposure m the mountains he made his way to Tyrconnel, 
where in the following year his father handed the chieftainship 
over to him. Red Hugh lost no time in leading an expedition 
against 'Furlough Luineach O’Neill, then at war with his kinsman 
Hugh, earl of 'Fyrone, with whom O’Donnell was in alliance 
At the same time he sent assurances of loyalty to the lord 
deputy, whom he met in person at Dundalk in the summer of 
1592. But being determined to vindicate the traihtional 
claims of his family in north Connaught, he aided Hugh Maguire 
against the English, though on the advice of Tyrone he ab- 
stained for a time from committing himself too far. When, 
however, in 1594 Enniskillen castle was taken and the women 
and children flung into the river from its walls by order of Sir 
Richard Bingham, the English governor of Connaught, O’Donnell 
sent urgent messages to 'iyrone for help ; and wliile he himself 
hurried to Derry to withstand an invasion of Scots from the 
isles, Maguire defeated the English with heavy loss at Bcllana- 
briska ('Fhe lord of the Biscuits) In 1595 Red Hugh again 
invaded Connaught, putting to the sword every soul above 
fifteen years of age unable to speak Irish ; he captured Longford 
and soon afterwards gained possession of Sligo, whith placed 
north Connaught at his mercy. In i <596 he agreed in conjunction 
with Tyrone to a cessation of hostilities with the English, and 
consented to meet commissioners from the government near 
Dund.ilk. 'Fhe terms he demanded were, however, rcfu.M'd ; 
and his determination to continue the struggle was strengtheneil 
by the prospect of help from Philip II. of Spam, with whom 
he and 'Fyrone had been in correspondence In the beginning 
of 1 597 he made another inroad into Connaught, where O’Conor 
Sligo had been set up by^the English as a counterpoise to O’Don- 
nell. He devast ited the country and returned to Tyrconnel 
with rich spoils , m the following year he shared in 'Fyrone’s 
victory over the English at the Yellow Ford on the Blackwatei , 
and in 1599 he defeated an attempt by the English under Sir 
Conyers Clifford, governor of Connaught, to succour O’Conor 
Sligo in Collooncy castle, which O’Donnell captured, forcing 
Sligo to submission. 'Fhe government now sent Sir Henry 
Doewra to Derry, and O’Donnell entrusted to his cousin Niall 
Garve the task of opposing him. Niall Garv^e, however, went 
over to the English, making himself master of O’Donnell’s 
fortresses of Lifford and Donegal While Hugh Roe ,was at- 
tempting to retake the latter place in 1601, he heard that a 
Spanish force had landed in Munster, He marched rapidly to 
the south, and was joined by Tyrone at Bandon ; but a night- 
attack on the English besieging the Spaniards in Kin.sale having 
utterly failed, O’Donnell, who attriliuted the disaster to the 
incapacity of the Spanish commander, took ship to Spam 
on the 6th of January 1602 to lay his complaint before 
Philip III. He was favourably received by the Spanish king, 
but he died at Simancas on the loth of September m the 
same year 

Rory O’Donnell, ist earl of Tyrconnel (1575-1608), second 
son of Hugh MaeManus O’Donnell, and younger brother of 
Hugh Roe, atrompanied the latter in the above-mentioned 
expedition to Kinsale , and when his bi other sailed for Spam 
he transferred his authority as chief to Rory, who led the 
O’Donnell contingent back to the north. In 1602 Rory gave 
m his allegiance tfi Djrd Mountjoy, the lord deputy ; and in 
the following summer he went to London with the earl of Tyrone, 


where he was received with favour by James L, who created 
him earl of 'Fyrconnel. In 1605 he was invested with authority 
as lieutenant of the king m Donegal. But the arrangement 
between Rory and Niall Garve insisted upon b) the government 
was displeasing to both O’Donnells, and Ror\, like Hugh Roe 
before him, entered into negotiations with Spain. His country 
had been reduced to a desert by famine and war, and his own 
reckless extravagance had plunged him deeply in debt. These 
circumstances as much as the fear that his designs were known 
to the government may have persuaded him to leave Ireland 
In .September 1607 “ the flight of the earls ” (sec O’Neiil) took 
place, Tyrconnel and Tyrone reaching Rome in April 1608, 
where Tyrconnel died on the 28th of J uly . His wife, the beautiful 
daughter of the earl of Kildare, was left behind m the haste 
of 'Fyrconnel’s flight, and lived to marry Nicholas Barnewell, 
Lord Kingsland By Tyrconnel she hail a son Hugh , and 
among other children a daughter Mary Stuart O’Donnell, who, 
born after her father’s flight from Irelanri, Mas so numed by 
James I. after his mother. This lady, aftcB many romantic 
adventures disguised m male attire, married a man called 
O’Gallagher and died m poverty on the continent. 

Rory O’Donnell was attainted by the Irish parliament in 
1614, but his son Hugh, who lived at the Spanish Court, assumed 
the title of earl ; and the last titular earl of Tyrconnel was this 
Hugh’s son LIugh Albert, who died without heirs in 1642, and 
who by his will appointed Hugh Ballclearg O’Donnell (see above) 
his heir, thus re.storing the chieltainship to the elder branch of 
the family. 'Fo a still elder branch belonged Daniel O’Donnell 
(1666-1735), a general of the famous Irish brigade in the French 
service, whose father, Turlough, was a son of Hugh Dubh 
O’Donnell, elder brother of Manus, son of an earlier Hugh 
Dubh mentioned above. Daniel served in th-j Fnnch aimy 
in the wars of the period, fighting against Marlborough at 
Oudenarde and Malplaquet at the head of an O’Donnell regiment. 
He died in 1735. 

'ITie famous Cathach, or Battle-Book of the O’Donnells, was in 
the possession of General Daniel O'Donnell, from whom it passed 
to more modern representatives ol the family, wfo presented it to 
the Royal Irish Academy, where it is preset ved This relic, of which 
a curious legend is told (see P W Joyce, A Social History of Ancieht 
Ireland, vol 1 p 501), is a Psalter said to have belonged to Saint 
Culumba, a kinsman ol the O'Donnells, which was earned by them 
m liattle as a charm or talisman to secure victory. Two other 
circumstances connecting the O'Donnells with anciint Irish literature 
may be mentioned The family of O’l lery, to which three of the 
celebrated "hour Masters" belonged, wire hereditary illlavcs 
(•loctors of history, music, law, &c ) att.irhed to the family ol 
O'Donnell , while the " Book of the Dan Cow " (lebor-na-h Vidhrt), 
one of tlie most ancient Irish MSS , was in the possession of the 
O'Donnells in the i4lh century, and the LSliniation in winch it 
was held at that time is proved by the fiict that it was givin to the 
O’Conors of Connaught as ransom for an important pnsonir, and 
was forcibly recovered some years later 

See O’Neill, and the authorities there cited. {R J M ) 

O’DONNELL, HENRY JOSEPH (1769-1834), count of La 
Bisbal, Spanish soldier, was descended from the O’Donnells 
who left Ireland after the battle of the Boyne.^ Born m Spam, 
he early entered the Spanish army, and in 1810 became general, 
receiving a command m Catalonia, where in that year he earned 
his title and the rank of field-marshal. He afterwards held 
posts of great responsibility under Ferdinand VII., whom he 
served on the whole with constancy ; the events of 1823 compelled 
his flight into France, where he was mtcriiod at Limiiges, and 
where he died m 1834. His second son Leopold 0’I)onnell 
(1809-1867), duke of Tetuan, Spanish general and statesman, 
was born at Santa Cruz, Tcneriffe, on the 42111 of January 1809. 
He fought in the army of Queen Christina, where he attained 
the rank of general of division; and mM84o he accuinpanied 
the queen into exile. He failed in an attmpt to effert a rising 
in her favour at Pamplona in 1841, but 'took a more successful 
part in the movement which led to the 'nverthrow and exile of 

» A branch of the family settled in Aiistna, and General Karl 
O'Donnell, count of Tyrconnel (171 5 - * 770 »Lld important commands 
during the Seven Years’ War The name! if a descendant figures in 
the history of the Italian and Hungarian cfitipaigns of 1848 and 1849. 
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Espartero in 1843. From 1844 to 1848 lie served the new 
government m Cuba , after his return he enteiecl tlie senate. 
In 1854 he became war minisler under Espartero, and in 185(1 
plotted successfully against his diicf, beioming head of the 
cabinet from the July re\olution until Otlobei, This rank 
he again readied in July 185S , and in December 1S59 he took 
command of the expedition to Moiocco, and received the title 
<jf duke after the surrender of Tetuan Quitting oilltc in 1863, 
he again resumed it in June 1865, but was compelled to resign 
in favour of Narvaez in 18O6 lie died at liaNoime on the 5ih 
of November 1867. 

'there is a Life of Leopold O’Donnell in La Corona de laurel, by 
Manuel Ibo Alfaro (Matlrid, i8(jo) 

O’DONOVAN, EDMUND (1844-1 883), British war-cone- 
.•,p indent, was born at Dublin on the 13111 of heptember 1844, 
Die son of John O’Donovan (1809 1861), a well-known Irish 
tuchaeol igist and topographer. In iSOO he began to contribute 
to the Irish Times and other Dublin papers After the battle 
^)f Sedan he joined the Foicign Legion of the French army, 
and was wounded and taken pii.soner by the Germans In 1873 
the Cailist rising attracted him to Spain, and he wrote many 
newspaper letters on the campaign. In 1876 he represented 
the London Daily News dining the rising of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina against the Tuiks, and m 1879, lor the same paper, 
made his adventurous and famous journey to Merv. On his 
ariival at Merv, the Tunomams, suspecting him to be a Russian 
spy, detained him. It was only after se\eral months’ captnity 
that O’ Donovan managed to get a message to his pitncipals 
through to Persia, whence it was telcgiaphed to England These 
adventures he described in The Merv Oasis (1882) In 1883 
O’ Donovan accompanied the ill-fated expedition of Hitks 
Pasha to the Egyptian .Sudan, and perished with it 

O’DONOVAN, WILLIAM RUDOLF (1844- ), American 

sculptor, was born in Preston County, \’irginia, on the 28th 
of March 18 n He had no technical art training, but after 
the Civil War, in which he scivcd in the Confederate arm>, 
he opened a studi') in New York ( ity end became a well-known 
sculptor, especially of memorial p' cs ‘Vmong these are 
statues of George Washington (in Caracas), Lincoln and Grant 
(Prospect Park, Brookl>n), the tapt(;rs of Major Andre (Tarr)'- 
town, N.Y.), and Arthbi.shop Hughes (Fordham University, 
J'brdham, NY), and a memorial tablet to Bayard 'Pavlor 
(Cornell University). In 1878 he become an a‘..sociate of the 
National Ac ademy of Design 

ODONTORNITHES, the term proposed by 0 C Marsh (.im. 
Joiirn. Sci. ser 3, v. (1873) pp 161-1O2) for birds jmssessed of 
teeth (Gr. o8ous, tooth, "’vui-i, upnOiJS, Inrd), notably the 
genera Ilesperornis and Ichlhyorms from the Cretaceous deposits 
of Kansas. In 1875 {op cil x. pp. 403-40S) he divided the 
“ subclass ” into OdonloUae, with the teeth sUnding in grooves, 
AndOdonlotormae, with the teeth in separate alveoles or sockets. 
In his magnific'ent W’ork, Odoutormlhis A monograph on the 
■’\linct toothed birds of North America, New Haven, Connecticut, 
x.S.Sd, he logically added the .Saururae, represented by 
Irchaeopteryx, as a third order. As it usually happens w'lth 
the selection of a single anatomical character, the resulting 
classification was unnatural. In the present case the Odont- 
ornithes are a heterogeneous assembly, and the fact of their 
pjssessing teeth proves nothing but that birds, possibly all of 
them, still had the.se organs during the Cretaceous epoch This, 
by Itself, is a very interesting point, showing that birds, as a 
class, are the descendants of well-toothed 1 ' ptiles, to the i omplete 
exclusion of the Chelonia with which various authors persistently 
try to connect them No fo.ssil birds of later than Cretaceous 
.'g(* are known to have teeth, and concerning recent birds they 
[losses', not even embryonu vestiges. 

E Geoffroy St Hilaire stated m 1S21 (Ann. G/n. Set Phvs. 
viii. pp, 373-380) that he had found a considerable numlier 
of tooth-germs in the upper and lower jaws of the parrot 
Palaeoinis torquatus. E lllanchard (“ Observ’alions snr le s\s- 
tome dentaire chez les oiscaux,” Comptes rendus 50, i860, pp. 
540-542) felt justified in retogmzing flakes of dentine. However, 


M. Braun (Atbiit Zoul Inst , Wurzburg, v. 1879) and especially 
P P'raissc (Phyi Med Ces., Wurzburg, 1880) have shown that 
the structures m cpiestion are of the same kind as the well-known 
serrated “ teeth ” of the bill of anserine buds. In fact the 
papillae observed in the embijonu birds are the soft cutaneous 
extensions into the surrounding homv sheath ol the bill, compar- 
able to the well-known nutritive papillae 111 a h< use’s hoof. 
They are easily exjiosed in the well-macerated uiulei jaw of a 
parrot, after remov al of the horny sheath. Occ.isionalh lah ifica- 
tion 0CCI.IS in 01 around these papillae, as it docs regularly in 
the “ egg-tooth ’’ oi the embiyos of all birds. 

'Ihe best known ol the Odontornithes are Ihspcrornis revolts, 
standing about 3 ft high, and the .somewhat talli i II. trassipes. 
Both show tlic general configuration of a diver, but it is only by 
analog}' that Ihspoiornis can be looked upon as ancestral to 
the Colynibiformes There are about fourteen teeth in a groove 
of the iiiaxilla and about twenty-one m the mandible , the 
vertebrae are tyjiiially hcterocoelous , of the wing-boncs only 
the vcr>' slender and long humerus is known . clavicles .slightly 
reduced ; cotacoids short and broad, mov-ably connected with 
the .scapula; sternum very long, broad and quite flat, without 
the trace of a keel Hind limbs very strong ancl of the Colymbine 
type, but the outer or fourth (apitulum of the metatarsus is the 
stiongest and longest, an unique aiiangemeiit in an otherwise 
typu ally steganopodous foot The pelv is shows much resem- 
blance to that of tlie div ers, but there is still an incisura ischiadica 
instead of a foramen. The tail is composed of about twelve 
veiU'brae, without a pygoslyle Enaltornts of the ( ambridge 
Grecnsaml of England, and liaptornis of the mid-Cretaccous of 
North America, are probably allied, but imperfectly known. 
The veitebrae are biconcave, with hetcrocoelous indications in 
the ( erv u als , the metatarsal bones appear still somewhat 
inqieilectly anchylosed. 'J'he absence of a keel misled Marsh who 
.suspected relationshij) of Hespirornis with the Ratitae, and 
L Dollo went so lar as to call it a carnivorous, aquatic o.strich 
(Dull Set Depart du Nord, ser 2, iv. 1881. p 300), and this 
mistaken notion of the “ swimming ostiich ” wa. populanzed by 
various authors B Vetter (Fcstsdir Ges. Ists , Dresden, 1885) 
riglitl) pointed out that Ilrspnorms was a descendant of 
Carmatae, but adapted to acpiatic life, implying reduction of 
the keel. Lastly, M Furbringer (Untersudiuiigen. Amsterdam, 
1888, pp 154 L 150.S, 15^0) relegated it, together with hnaliomis 
and the Colymbo-Podicipcdes, to his suborder Podii ijiitiformcs 
The present writer does not feel justified in going so far. On 
account of their various, decidedly primitive characters, he 
prefers to look upon the Odontolcae as a separate grouji, one of 
the thicc divisions of the Ncornithes, as birds which form an 
early offshoot from the later Colymbo-Pclargomorphous stock , 
in adaptation to a marine, swimming life they have lost the 
power of flight, .is is shown by the absence of the keel and 
by the great reduction of the wing-skeleton, just as in 
another direction, away from the later Alectoromorphous 
stock the Ratitae have specialized as runners It is only in 
so far as the loss of flight is correlated with the absence of 
the keel that the Odontolcae and the Ratitae bear analogy to 
each other. 

There remain the Odontotormae, notably Ichthyornts victor, 
/. dispar, Apatornis and Graeulavus of the middle and upper 
Cretaceous of Kansas. The teeth stand in separate alveoles j 
the two halves of the mandible are, as in Ilespcrorms, without 
a symphysis. The vertebrae are amphicoelous, but at least the 
third cervical has somewhat saddle-shaped articular facets. 
Tail composed of five free v ertebrae, followed by a rather small 
pygostylc Shoulder girdle and sternum well dcv'cloped and 
of the typical carinate type. Pelvis still with iniisura ischiadica. 
Marsh based the restoration of Ichthyornis, which was obviously a 
well-flying acjimtic bird, upon the skeleton of a tern, a relation- 
ship which cannot be supported. The teeth, vertebrae, pelvis 
and the small brain are all so many low characters that the 
Odontotormae may well form a separate, and very low, order 
of the typical Carinatae, of course near the Colymbomorphous 
Legion. (H. F. G.) 

" XX. I a 
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ODdUlC {c. I286-I33t), styled “of Pordcfionc,” one of the 
chief tra\ tilers of the Liter middle aj^os, and a licalii<: of the 
Roman C'hureh, was horn at \'dla Nuo\a, a hamlet near the town 
of Pordenone m I'Yitih, in or ahotit i2S0 Arrofdin^ to the 
ecclesiastical bio^n-apluis, m early years he took the \o\vs of 
the Francisciin order and joined their convent at Udine, the 
capital of iMiuh. 

Knar Odoru was despattlifd to the l^asl, where a rr markable 
extension of imssionaiy .uiion was then takinj' plaee, aliont 
1316 i3i<S, .111(1 did not leLuin (ill the end of 1329 or heginninj? 
of J330 , hut, .IS re^^.ud. iiUtrinedi.ite dates, all that we e.in 
dediiee from his n.in.ilue or other evidintc is th.it he was in 
western India soon .liter 1321 (pietty certainly in 1322) .ind that 
lie spent three ye.us in f 'hin.i between the optninj^ of 1323 and 
the close of 132.S ITis lonle to the Kasi l.iy by Trebi/ond and 
Urzerum to Talwi/ and Sult.inieli, in all of \vhi< h places the order 
h.Ofl houses Prom Siili.imeh he jiroi ceded by K.ishan and 
Ya^d, and turning lhen< e followed a soinewhaf dcMoiis route by 
IVrsepolis and the .SIum' and iLigd.id regions, to the Petsun 
Gulf. At ifoniiu/ lie imbail.eil for India, landing at Tli.ina, 
ne.ar Ilomluy. At this (it) four bi.llucn of his order, three of 
them Italivins and the foiiilh a Ceorgi.in, luid shoitly before 
met death .it the luiiuls of t)i( Malionimedan goveinoi The 
bones of the in.ulyied fi mis bad Ikyu < ollei ted by Imuu [ord.iniis 
of Se\orac, a Dommiean, wlio (.uned tlK*m to .Supera- the 
Snp()aya of the antunL geogiapbeis, near the modem Ikissein, 
about 26 m. noilb of Ilombay ami bunul them there Odoru, 
tells lliut he disinterred tliese lelie.s and carried them with 
him on las further tiasels In the course of these he visited 
^^alabar, lumhiiig .it l’.indiu.ini (20 m north of Cilicut), at 
Granganore. .uui .it kulam oi Qu'loii, pnxieding thence, apptir- 
cnlily, to (,<\lon and to tin, shiuu' ol Si I'homas .it Maylapur 
near Mixdr.is hrom India hi s.iiled m a junk to .Sumatra, 
visiting \ ai toils ports on the northern coast of that island, and 
thence to Ja\a, to tlie umsI (it would seem) of Borneo, to 
Champa (.Suulh ( ueluri-f luii.i), and to C.intoii, .it that time . 
known to western Asi.ities as Chin-Kalan orfireat China (Mali i- 
chin) Prom ( .niton he li.iiellcd overland to the grc.it ports 
of Fukien, at (^m* ol wliiih, Zayton or Amoy h.itbour, he fouad | 
two hoicscb ol las otihr , 111 one of these he deposUtd the bones 
of the lirelhren who li.id sulftiLd m India. Piom I'udiow he 
struck amiss the nuiuntaiiis into ('hch-kiang and visited llang- 
chow, then lenowikd, under tlie naiAc oi Cansav, Khiniuu, 
or Quiii<;ai (1 e Ku^s^e 01 ioy.u lesidencc), as the greatest dty 
in the woild, ol a host splendours Odoiie, like Marco Polo, 
Marignolh, 01 llm li.itnta, gues notible details. P.issing 
northwaid In' v.viiLmg and (russing the \ angts'^e-kuing, Oduiie 
embarked on the (iieat ( .inal .ind travelkd <0 Canibahc (pihvr- 
wise Caiit’ialni', ('anibalitc, ike ) or Peking, where he reinaihed for 
threi' ye.irs, att.u heel, no doubt, to one of tlie i hurcheJ. founded by 
Archliishop John ol Monte (nrvino, at this time 111 extreme old 
age.i Relumui;; oveilaiid across Ataii, ibfough the I^nd of Pri*stcr 
(oh'i and tiuough (.asan, the iuh<nlurons liavelk-r seems to 
ha\e entered iibet, and eien jxihajjs to ha\c visited Lhasa 
After this we tr.iee thu Iriai in northern Pei.sia, in Millestorlc, 
once famous .is ilic Land ot the \ssassins in the J' Iburz highlands. 
No lurther induMi loiisof his liomewaid route (to Venire) .ire pvcii, 
though it Is .ilmust n rtain th.it he p.issed thiough labiiz. 
The vague .iml fiagimntary cli.rM't-'r ul tlie n.inatue. in this 
seotion, foie, ilg luntiasts wuLli tlie dear and (areful luiemg of 
tlie outw.inl \(.i> During apart at least of these long journeys 
the (omprtiiion of Odonc was Friar James, an Irishman, .is 
api>e.irs fium a r.-eoid in the public books of Cdine, showing that 
sliorth alUr (t.i<;iies death a present of two marks was made 
to this lush tn.ir. Sort,) bcati Fratns Udona, amorc Dei ct Odonci. 
Shortly altor his n'Lurn Odonc betook himself to the Minontc 
house attadied to St Anthony’s at Padua, luid it wa,-. theic that 
in May 1330 lie rel.-Ki d the sLoiy of his trai'cls, whu'h w.is taken 
down in homely Latin by Friar W illiani of Solagna Tr.x\elluig 
towards the papal (ourl at AMgnon, Odoric fell ill at 1 ’is.i, and 
turning bank to Udine, tlu; i.untal of his native pnninrc, died 
in the convent there on the J4th of J.inuary 1331. The fame of 


his x’ast journeys appes-n-s to have made a much greater irhpn"{rfbil 
on the laity of his native territory than on Ins Franciscan brethren. 
The latter were about to bury' him without delay or ceremohy, 
hut the ^atinld or chief magistrate of the aty interfered and 
.ippointcd .1 public funeral , rumours of his wondrous travels, and 
of posthumous miracles were diffused, and excitement spread 
like wildfire over Fruili and Caniiola ; the ceremony had to be 
deferred more than once, and at last took jilaee in presence of the 
jiatrianh of Aquileia and all the local dignitarif.s. Popular 
aidamation matle him an object of devotion, the nlunreipality 
ercdeil a noble shtirie for Ills body, and his fame as saint and 
traveller had spread far and wide bcfiire the middle of the 
(cnlury, but it was not till four centuries later (1755) that the 
[>.ipal autlK'Hty formally sanctioned his be.atification. A bust 
of Odonc w.is set up at Pordenone m 1.S81 

The numerous eojucs of Odoi le’s nan.it i\ e (both of the original 
text and of tlie versions m I'rench, Italian, ik( ) that have come 
down to our time, rhiefly from tlie i4lh ( cnlury, show how 
speedily and widely it acquired jiojiularity It does not deserve 
the (liaige ol mend.ifity brought against it by some, though 
the adulation of otlicrs is ne.irK .is injudii ii us Odom's rredit 
W.IS not benefited by tin- liberties which .Sji John Martdeville 
took with It. The subsl.HKe of that knight’s alleged Ir.avels 
m India and Catlux) is stolen from Od. m , though amplified 
with fables from otbiT sources and bom liis own inicntion, and 
garnished with his own unusualh cleat ustionoma.d notions 
We may mdicale a few p.issages winch stamji Odonc as a genuine 
and ongin.xl traveller. He is the fust Eurojican, after Marco 
Polo, who distinctly mentions the name of Sumatra, The 
caiinib.ilisin and community of wues whidi he .ittribules to 
(ert.uii I.nes of lIuC isl.iiid do ci'rl.uiil\ belong to it, or to islands 
clo.scly .uljoimng. His descfipLiou ol sago m the archijiclago 
IS not fiec li'om cin'-rs, but they aie the enoi'. of an ey c-witm*ss 
In thma Ins mention of Canton by the 11 niic of Caiscoktn or 
Cenudam (Cbm-K.ilan), and Ins desiriplions of the custom 
of fishing with lanu torinoi.inls, of the habit of letting the 
fingcr-n.xils grow <'xliav.igantl>, and of the coinpu.ssiun of 
women’s feet, are |)ciuliar to him among the trascllers of that 
age : Marco Polo omits tliem all. 

Seventy-three MSS of Odoric *s narrative are known to oxifst m 
T,atin. FAnrli'and iltihftn of thc.<;e the chief is in N.itional 

iLibrarv, MSS i..it 16ls JlH r -127 v , ol nlioiil M50 llu* 

was first pniit''(i at t’is.iTo m 1 si 1. m wli.it Apostolo /cno 
I ills liUL-ua tmulta 1 hf-a ItanmsM’s lolkctio’i firt contains it 
in the 2n<l \ol oi Die 2nd cdilum (It ilian \cisum'), in whidi 

are Riv'Cn' two versions, diftcYint? cJnnu.<h JYom one atfcflher, but 
wrthont anv (.refitloiv m.itter or t s' j .lunation (bee lalsn edition ol 

X58j, vol n tols 215*1 -250 r ) Anotiici (l,atin) seis-ion is given in 
ihc Alta Sand'inon (liolUudist) undei tin i^th ol Jautiarj 'Jhc* 
curious disc ussion heJore the jiap.il couil icsjiciltng tlu htiiiifkation 
of Udofic foims a Innd of hJuc-book is-Mied cv t^'png>-aphia"tit’ 
oa^efao api^d(d%c(to (Koine, 1755) Piolcssor priediirh Kmistmann 
ol Munich devoted one of his valuable papers to ( Hlonc’s narralriv« 
llintor -poht lilatUr von Phillips uml vol xxxvni jip. 507- 

‘5i7) iJdst ediljon': of Odonc .irc by Vtnni, Ftopu stanco 

(lilt festa del Heato Cdiinco (Venice, ijtyt) . H Yule in Ldthav and 
/Ac U’tfv 'nuf/u'c, vol 1 pp I -102, vol II appendix, pp. i-.| 2 (London, 
1 800). Hakluyt bociety . andH Coidiei, Ars I . du . 

fr^re Odo,n (Pans, iSyx) {. ditioii ol Old rn-iich version of 

r 1x50) The edition l>y 'I Domenuhclli (Prato, ihhi) may also be 
meuUoned, liki'wise those toYts oJ Odonc embedded in the 
mivhy.ale delle iifisnlMr Frdner^cave, ni m HaWtiyts 

P/iAtthai Navt^atiom ^ Viktnng 

(JoaAilcs Victouensis) m Puiites rerUm (yet mimtanm iiii J h. 
liiehiner, vol 1 ed by J G Cotta (Stnllqart. 18+3), p 391; 
Wadding, dinm/rs Minorufn, 

FLirthoIomrw Allurzl, Opi <5 ^ f h’n of 

l»k 1 oar It ennf « (fol tat 'Milan, edit ion of 1513) . Johnof 

Wmtertinir in Fcostrd, Cotints hisfornmi wedir oev*, wl u cok 
i 8 <h*i»> 7, cspocudly 1894 . C R Pcsi/lcv, Dawn of Modem Oeo 
grnp/iv, in 250-287, 548-519. 554, 5 <a 5-5"<>, ^ ^ ^ 

ODYtiC FOAoE, a term once in vogue to exjilain the pheno- 
mrmm ..f l.vpnutwm {q.v). Jn TR45 

W.IS drawn to the announcement by ILtron xon Keichcnbach 
of a so-called new “ imponderable ” or “ infiiunee developed 
bv certain crvstals, magnets the huin.m body, associated with 
heat, chemickl action, or electricity, and existing thtoUghoht 
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inc imiver'ic, to which he gave the name of odyl. Persons 
sensitive to odyl saw luminous phenomena near the poles ol 
magnets, or even around the h.iads or heads of certain persons 
in whose bodies the forte w'us supposed to lie contentiuted. 
In Britain an impetus was given to this \icw of the subject b> 
the translation in 1850 of Reictienbach’s liaran/ies on Mn^/uln/n, 
6*g, tn relation to Vital Force, b) Dr Gregory, prokssoi oi 
chemistry in the university of Edinburgh. 'I'hesc Re<ieun/iet 
show many of tlie plxmoinena to be ol the same natiiie as those 
dtsenbed previously by J\ A. Mesmer, and even lung before 
Mesrnei’s time by Swedenborg. 

ODySSEtJS (in Latin Ubxcs, incorrectly written UK.vses), 
in Greek legend, sun of Laertes and Anti< kia, king of Ithaisi, a 
famous hero and typical representative of the Creek race In 
Homer he is -one of the best and biavest of the hcioes, and the 
favourite of Athena, whereas in later legend he is cowardly and 
deceitful. Soon alter his man lage to i'em lope he w.is summoned 
to the Trojan war. Unwilling to go, he leigued madnc'ss, 
plc^ughing a field sown With .salt W'lth an ox and an ass yoked 
together , but Palaniedes clisco\’ered his deceit by jdaemg his 
infant child Telemacduis m front of the plougli ; Ocl) s.sc‘us 
afterwards revenged luiiiself by compassing the death ol Pala- 
medes. During the wai, he distinguished lumscdf as the wisest 
adviser of the Greeks, and finally, the cajiture of 'I’roy, which 
the bravery of Achilles could not accomplish, wai attained by 
Odysseus’ stratagem of the wooden horse. After the death of 
Achilles thc‘ Greeks adjudged his aimour to 0 d\ sseus as the man 
who had done most to end the war successfully. When Troy 
was c.iiiturcd he set sad for Ithuic a, but w.is cauied by unfawui* 
able winds to the c'oast ol Africa. After encountc*nng many 
adventures m all parts ol the unknown seas, among the lotus- 
eateVs and the Cyclopccs, in tlie islc-s of Aeolus and Liree and the 
perils of Sc ylla and Chaiyhdis, among the Laestrj gones, and even 
m the world of the dcsid, ha\ ing lost all his shijis and companions, 
he haAdy esr.iped with his lite to the island of CaKpso, where he 
was detained eight years, an imwilhng lover of the beautiful 
nymph. Then at the c'ommand of Zeus he was .<tent homewards, 
but wad again wrc^cked on tlu' i.sl.md of Pliaeatia, wlumce he 
was conveyed to Ithaca in one of the woudums Phae.ic lan ships 
Here he found that a host of .suitors, taking ucKantage ol the { 
youth of his son Telcmachus, were wasting his property and 
trying tc^ fofc'e Penelope to tnArry one of them, 'i'hc i^tiatagems 
and disguises by which with the help of a few lailhlul friends 
he slew the suitc#rs are descnUxl at length in the OdvKtv- The 
only allusion to his death is t ontailned in the prophecy ut Teiresias, 
whb' pi'omised him a happy old age* and a peaceful death from 
the sea. According to a later legend, Telegc/nus,' the son of 
Odysseus by Circe, was sent by lier in search of his father. Cast | 
ashbro on Ithaca by a storm, he plundered the island to get pro* | 
visions, and was attacked by Od)’'sseus', whom he slew The 
prophecy was thus fulfilled. Telegonus, accompanied by 
Peneloj^o and Teloniachus, returned to his homo with the body 
of his father', W'hosc identity he had discovered. 

Accc'ii'ciing to K. Meyer (Ilfrtties, x'^x p ih-j), Odysseus is art 
old Arcadian niithre god identical with PoseuJon, who dies at 
the approach of winter (retires to the western sea or is earned 
away to the underworld) to revive in spring (but see E. Rohde, 
Rhetk MUi. 1 p 631) A Irioire suitable identification would 
be Meffnes. Ma'rtnhardl afid others regard Od) ssi'us as a solar 
Ol summer divinity, who withdraws to the undeiwoild during 
the winter, and returns ift spring to free his wife from the suitors 
(the pdWers of Winter). A. GerCke (Neite Jahrbucher ftir das, 
klds*!isrhe AltMiim, xv. p. 331) takc*s him to be an agiicultural 
divinity akin to the sun god, whose wife is the moon-goddess 
Penelope, from whom he is separated and reunited to lier on 
the day of the new nmon. llis cult early disappeared; in 
Arcadia his* place W'as taken by J’oseidon, But although the 
pcr.sonality ol Od> sscus ma\ have had its origin m sonic primitive 
religious myth, chief interest attaches to him as tl ^ typical 
representative of the old sailor-race whose adventuroiK voyages 
educated and moulded the Hellenic race. The period when the 
character of Odysseus took .shape among the Ionian bards 


was when tho Ionian ships wore beginning to penetrate to the 
fartlicbt shous of the Black .Sea and to the westorri side of Italy, 
but when Eg\pt bad nut )i*t been freely opened to foreign 
intercourse. 1 be atlventuies ol Ocly .sseus were a fa\ ouritc subject 
in ancient ait, in which lie may usually be xeeogiu/ed by his 
conictil sailor's cap 

Sec article by J Schinult m Koschei l.»xtUon dtr MytholoffU 
(whetc the dillerenl forms ol tlie n.iim, uul its etymology .ire fully 
ilisciisscl) , O t.iajiiie, ftOivAoi u.ii pp 0^1,705-71^, 
J ]•' H.irnion, yiMh^ of the Ociv^'-i.v nt Art amt I lierature 
with- appendix on autliblilies W Mannhanlt, l-l i/W- umi Feidkulte 
(M>o=i), 11 J) loci ; 1) beock, fT/ttA de'^ U HUrgaani^ uit unithen »lt, 
II p 570, tj 1‘oiigeics, Maiitnuc tt I Imulie otitntale (i8'j8), 
aceordiiig lu ivliorii Oiljsseiis i. .in \ic iih.iii ehthoni.nn diMnity and 
I’cnelope a goddess of flocks and herds, akiii to the \icaflian \itenus ; 
S Icitiom, Die ^f>(fluhen /.wiIUh^c bet den Gnechm (1902), who 
identihfs Oilysseus with one of the Dioscuri (’OAn/qf* - lloAi-ou ciyt) ; 
V IJeiard, Ptunumt!, tt /'UdvAAi-t (1902 1905), "bo regards the 
OJv^-ii-V as " the integration in a Greek yoffTtn (lioire coming) of a 
Semifir pinplns,” m tlic form of a poem written 9oo-Sr,(, h e by an 
lonir jioet at tlip colirt of one ol the Neltid kings of Miletus. For an 
estimate* of this w’ork, the mlercat of winch is nmmly geogr.iphical, 
s<e liii’uw ( \pnl i9uf) .iml QaarUylv Rcitcw (Apiil 19115). 

It consists ol two large volumes, with 2^0 illustrations and maps 

OEBEN, JEAN FRANQOIS, hiench iSth-century cabmot- 
makei, is believed to have been ol German or Idemish oiigin ; 
the date ol his biith is unknown, but he was diacl before 1767. 
In 1752, twenty years alter Buulle's death, wc find him occupv ing 
an apartment in the Louvre sublet to him by t'luirUs Joseph 
Boulle, whose* pujnl he may Iwive been. Ho has sometimes been 
c*onfused with Sinum Oeben, pro.sumal)ly a relative, who signed 
a line bmeau m the Jones collection iil the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, j. E. Oeben is also lejircsented in that collection by 
a pair of inluul eorner-cupbomds. Thc'se with a bureau and a 
dultunier in the Garde Meuble m which bouquets of llowerS au; 
delicately inlaid in choice woods ate his liost-knuwu and most 
admirable ac inevements. He appe ars to liave worked c xtensively 
for the marquise de Pompiuluur by whose influence he was 
granted lodgings at the Gobelins and the title of “ febunistc 
clu Roi ” m 1 754 There he renuimc d until 1 760, when he obtained 
an apartment and woikshups at the Aisenal. Ills work m 
niaiquetrv is ol v'Cry gre.it (lisLmclioii, but he would probably 
nivei have enjoyed so gieat a reputation Iiiul it not been for his 
connexion with the* famous Bureau du Rui, m.ide for Louis XV., 
which ajijicars to h.ive owxd its inception to him, notwithstand- 
ing that It was nut completed until some consicleiuble tune after 
Ills death and is sigiiccJ by J. 11 . Rieseiier {q.v.) only. Docu- 
mentary evidence under tlie hand of the kmg sliuws that it was 
ordered from Oeben in 1760, the year ui which he moved to the 
Arsc'nal. The known work of Oeben posses.ses genuine grace and 
beauty ; as cr.xftsinanship it is ul the fii st rank, and it is remark- 
able tlut, despite Ins Teutonic or Flemish origin, it is typically 
French m char.icter. 

OECOLAMPADXUS, JX>HN (1483-1531), German Reformer, 
whose real nmne was HusSgen or Heuisgen,*- was liorh at Weins- 
berg, a Small town in the rtOHh'of the modern kingdom of 
Wrtrttemberg, hut then belonging to the Palatinate, ife Went 
to sclioul at Wcirisberg and llcilbronn. and then, intending to 
stud) law, he went to BulogUii, but .soon leturneil to Heidelberg 
.end betook himself to theolug) He becuiiie a /calous .student 
ol the new learning and passed from the study ol Greek to that 
of Hebrew, taking his bafhclor's degree in 1503 He became 
c.ithcdral pre.icher at B.isel in 1515, serving under Christopher 
von Uttmheim, the evangelical bishop of Basel. From the 
Ix'gmning tlu^ sermons of Oecolampadms centied in the Atone- 
ment, and his fir-'t reformatory zeal showed itself in a protest 
(De rtsu puichali, 1518) against the introduction of humorous 
stones into Easter sermons. In 1520 he jiuhlishcd his Creek 
Grammar 'Ihe same year he w.is a.skcd to become preacher 
m the high cfiurch iii Augsburg Germany w*aa then ablaze 
with the quc'-tions raised by Luther’s theses, and his introduction 
into this new world, when at first he championed Lutlier’s 
position especially in his anonymous Canoruci indoclt (1519), 
seems to have compelled Occ olainpadius to severe self-examina- 

^ Changed to Hausschein aitii tlieri into the Gicck equivalent. 
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tion, which ended in hi^ entering a convent and becoming a 
monk A short experience convinced him that this was not lor 
him the ideal Christian life (“amisi monachiim, inveni (Imstia- 
num ”), and in I'ehruary 1522 he made his way to Ebernhiirg, 
near Creii/nach, where he acted as chaplain to the little group 
of men holding the new opinions who had settled there under 
the leadershij) ol Kran^ von Sickmgen 

The second period of Oec olampadius’s life opens with his 
return to Basel in November 1522, as vicar of St Martin’s and 
(m 1523) reader of the Holy Scripture at the university Jaictur- 
ing on Isaiah he condemned current ecclesiastical abuses, and 
in a public disput.ition (20th of August 1523) was so succcsslul 
th.it Israsmus writing to Zairich said “ Oecolampadius has 
the upper hand amongst us ” He became Zwingli’s best helper, 
and after more than .1 vear of earnest preaching and four public 
disputations m wliieli tlic popular verdict had been given in 
favour of Oecol.im|iadiiis and his friends, the authorities of 
Basel began to see the necessity of some reformation. They 
began with the convents, and Oecolampadius was able to refr.un 
in public worship on ( ert.iin festival days from some practices 
he believed to be sujierstilious Basel was slow to accejit 
the Reformation , the news of the Peasants’ VV'ar and the 
inroads of Anabaptists prevented progress ; but at last, in 
1521;, It seemed as if the authorities were resolved to listen to 
sehemes for restoring the purity of worshij) and teaching. In 
the midst of these hopes and dilhcultics Oecolampadius married, 
in the beginning of 1528, Wilibrandis Rosenblatt, the widow 
of Ludwig Keller, who proved to be non rtxosa vel garrula vel 
vaga, he says, and made him a good wife After his death she 
married Capito, and, when Capito died, Rucer She died m 1564 
In January 1528 Oecolampadius and Zwingh took part in the 
disputation at Berne which led to the adoption of the new faith 
in that canton, and in the following year to the disc'ontmuance 
of the mass at Basel The Anabaptists claimed Oecolampadius 
for their views, but in a disputation with them he dissociated 
himscdf from most of their positions lie died on the 24th of 
Nov(*mber 1531 

Oeeolamp.idius was not a great theologian, like Luther, 
Zwingli or Calvin, and yet he was a trusted theological leader. 
With Zwingli he represented the Swiss views at the unfortunate 
conference at Marburg llis views on the Eucharist upheld 
the metaphorical against the literal interpretation of the word 
“ body,” but he asserted that believers partook of the sac rament 
more tor the sake of others than for their own, though later he 
emphasized it as a means of grace for the Christian life To 
Luther’s doctrine of the ubicpiity of Christ’s body he opposed 
that of the presence and activity of the Holy Spirit in the church. 
He did not minutely analyse the doctrine of predestination as 
Luther, ('.ilvin and Zwingh did, contenting himself with the 
summary ” Our Salvation is of God, our perdition of ourselves ” 

See J J Herrog, Leben Joh Oecolampads u die Jtfformahon der 
Kirche zu Basel (1843) , K R Hagenbach, Johann Oecolampad u 
Oswald Mycontus, dte Reformatoren Basels {1859) For other 
literature sec W. Haclora's art in Hcrzog-Hauck's liealencyhlopadte 
fur prof Rel u Ktrche 

OECOLOGY, or Ecology (from Gr. o’kos', house, and A<Jyo?, 
department of science), that part of the science of biology whu h 
treats of the adaptation of plants or animals to their environ- 
ment (.S(*c Plants Ecology) 

OECUMENICAL (through the Hat from Gr oiKov/ucvocds, 
universal, belonging to the wdiole inhabited world, 17 oiKovpkvi} 
sc. yv, oiKui’, to dwell), a word chiefly u.scd in the sense of 
belonging to the universal Christian Church It is thus specifi- 
cally applied to the general councils of the early church (see 
Council) In the Roman Church a council is regarded as 
oecumenical when it has been summoned from the w’hole church 
under the presidcni y of the pope or his lcgatc.s ; the decrees 
confirmed by the pope are binding The word has also been 
applied to assemblies of other religious bodies, such as the 
Oecumenical Methodist Confeiences, which met for the first 
time in 1881. “Oecumenical” has also been the title of the 
patriarch of Constantinople since the 6th century (see Orthodox 
Eastern Church) 


—OEDIPUS 

OECUS, the Latinized form of Gr. o’kos, house, used by 
Vitruvius for the principal hall or saloon in a Roman house, 
which was used occasionally as a triclinium for banc}uets When 
of great size it became necessary to sujiport its ceiling with 
columns ; thus, according to Vitruvius, the tctrastyle oecus 
had four columns ; in the Corinthian oecus there was a row 
of columns on each side, virtually therefore dividing the room 
into nave and aisles, the former being cov ered over with a semi- 
circular ceiling The Egyptian oecus had a similar plan, but 
the aisles were of less height, so that clerestory windows were 
introduted to light the room, which, as Vitruvius states, presents 
more the appearance of a basilica than of a tritlinium. 

OEDIPUS (OiSiTTiiis, Oirt/Vo?, from Gr swell, 

and TToi's foot, I e “the swollen-footed ”)’ in Greek legend, son 
of loiius. king of Thebes, and Jocasta (locaste) Laius, having 
been warned by an oracle th.at he would be killed by his son, 
ordered him to be exposed, with his feet pierced, immediately 
after his birth Thus Oedipus grew up ignorant of his parentage, 
and, meeting Laius in a narrow way, quarrelled with him ami 
slew him. 'I'hc country was ravaged by a monster, the Sphinx , 
Oidipus solved the riddle which it proposed to its victims, 
freed the country, and married his own mother In the Odyi^cy 
it is .said that the gods disclosed the impiety Epicaste (as 
Jocasta is called in Homer) hanged herself, and Oedipus lived 
as king in Thebes tormented by the Erinyes of his mother. In 
the tragu poets the tale takes a different form. Oedipus fulfils 
an ancient prophecy in killing his father , he is the blind instru- 
ment in the hands of fate. The further treatment of the tale 
bv Aesch\ lus IS unknown Sophocles describes in his Oedipus 
Tyrannus how Oedipus was resolved to pursue to the end the 
mystery of the death of Lams, and thus unravelled the dark 
tale, and in horror put out his own eyes. The sequel of the tale is 
told m the Oedipus Coloneus Banished by his sons, he is tended 
by the loving care of his daughters. He conics to Attica and 
dies m the grove of the Eurnenidcs at Colonus, in his death 
welcomed and pardoned by the fate which had jmrsued him 
throughout his life In addition to the two tr.igcdics ol bophocles, 
the legend formed the subject of a trilogy by Aesi hyliis, of which 
onl) the Set>en against Thebes is extant , of the Phoenissae of 
Euripides ; and of the Oedipus and Phoenissae of Seneca. 

A 11 ifer's exhaustive aiticlu in Roschet's Lexikon der Alytho- 
locitt , F \V Sclincidewin, Die .Sage von Oeilipus (1852) , D Com- 
paretli, Kdipo e la mitologia comparata (i8«)7) , M Hr6al, “ Lc 
Mvtfie (rtEihpo,” in Melanges de mythologie (1K78), who explains 
Oedipus as a personification of hglit, and his blinding as the dis- 
appcaiaiice of the sun at the end of the day , J Faulson in Lranos. 
Alta phtlologua Suerana, 1 (Upsala, 1890) jilaces the oiigmal home 
of the legend m E:gyptian Thebes, and identifies Oedipus with the 
lr,gvptian god Seth, represented as the hippopotamus " with swollen 
foot," which was said to kill its father in order to take its place 
with the mother. O Crusius (Ueittage zur griechtschen Mythologie, 
i8S(», p 21) sees m the marriage of Oedipus with lus mother an 
agrarian myth (with special reference to Oed Tyr r.j97), while 
Holer (m Koschcr's Lexikon) suggests that the episodes of the murder 
of lus father and of his marriage are reminiscem es of the overthrow 
ut ( ronus by Zeus and of the union of Zeus wnth his own suster 

Medieval Legends — In the Golden Legend of Jacobus de Voraginc 
(itlh century) and the MystCrc de la Passion of Jean Michel (15th 
century) and Arnold Orphan (15th century), the story of Oedipus is 
associated with the name of Judas The mam idea is the same 
as III the classical account The Judas legend, however, never really 
became iMipiilar, whereas th.it of Ocdijuis was hamkd down both 
onilly and in written national tales (Albanian, Einnish, Cypriote). 
One incident (the incest unwittingly committed) freipicntly recurs 
in connexion with the life of Gregory the Great "1 he 'Ihcban legend, 
which reached its fullest development m the Thebais of Statius anil 
in Seneca, reappeared in the Roman de 1 hdbes (the work of an un- 
known imitator of Benoit de S.iinte-Morc) Oedipus is also the 
subjeit of an anonymous medieval romance (1 sth ccnluiy), Le Koman 
d'iLthpu\,fils de Lavus, in which the sphinx is depicted as a cunning 
and tcrocious giant Ihe Oedipus legend was hanilcd down to the 
period of the Renaissance by the Roman and its iiriit.itions, which 
then fell into oblivion Even to the present day the legend has 


• It IS probable that the story of the piercing of his feet is a subse- 
quent invention to explain tlie name, or is due to a false etymology 
(from al&lirovs in reality meaning the " wise " (from oUa), 

chiefly in reference to his having solved the riddle, the syllable 
-Toi/t having no significance 
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survived amongst the modem Greeks, without any traces of the 
influence of Christianity (B Schmidt, Grtechtsche Marc hen, 1877) 
The works of the ancient tragedians (especially Seneca, in preference 
to tlic Greek) came into vogue, and were slavishly followed by 
French and Italian imitators down to the 17th century 

See L Constans, La L^i^ende d'CEchpe dans I'antiquiti, au moyeu dge, 
et dans Us temps modernes (1881I ; D taimparetti's Edtpo and Jebb's 
introduction lor the Oedipus of Dryden, Corneille and Voltaiie , 
A llcint/e, (ire^orius auf dent Stetne, der mittelalterhche Oedipus 
(progr , Stolp, 1877), V Dicderichs, “ Russische Verwandte der 
Legentle von Gregor auf dem Stein und der Sage von Judas Ischariot,” 
in Russische Revue (iHSo) , S Novakovitch, ‘‘ Die Oedipussage in 
del sudslavischen Volksdichtung,” in Archiv fur slavtsike Philologte 
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OEHLER, GUSTAV FRIEDRICH (1812-1872), German theo- 
logian, was liorn on the xoth of June 1S12 at Kliingen, Wurttem- 
berg, and was educated privately and at Tubingen where he 
was much inlluemed by J. C F. Stcudel, professor of Old Testa- 
ment Theology. In 1837, after a term of Oriental study at 
Ikilin, he went to Tubingen as Tiepdent, becoming m 1840 
[irofessor at the seminaiy and pastor in Sihonthal. In 1845 
lie published his Prolegomena zur Tlieologie der Alien Testaments, 
aixepted an invitation to Ilreslaii and received the degree of 
doctor from Bonn. In 1852 he returned to Tubingen as director 
of the seminary and professor of Old Testament Theology at 
the university. lie declined a call to Erlangen as successor to 
Franz Delitzsch (1867), and died at Tubingen on the icjth of 
February 1872. Oehler admitted the composite authorship of 
the Pentateuch and the Book of Isaiah, and did much to countcr- 
.i(t the antipathy against the Old Testament that had been 
lostered by Scdileiermachcr. In church polity he was Lutheran 
rather than Reformed. Besides his Old Testament Theology 
(Eng. trans , 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1874-1875), his works were 
Cksainmclte Seminarreden (1872) and Lehrbuch der Symboltk 
(1876), both jiubhshcd posthumously, and about forty articles 
for the fust edition of Herzog’s Realencyklopadie which were 
latgely retained by Dclitzsch and von Orclli in the .second. 

OEHRINGEN, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Wurt- 
temberg, agreeably situated in a fertile country, on the Ohrn, 
12 m. E from lleilbronn by the railway to Hall and Crailsheim. 
Pop. (1905) 3,450. It IS a quaint medieval place, and, among 
Its ancient buildings, boasts a fine Evangelical church, con- 
taining carvings in ceclar-wood of the 15th century and numerous 
intcu sting tombs and monuments; a Renais.sance town hall; 
the building, now u.scd as a library, which formerly belongecl 
to a monastery, elected in 1034, and a palace, the residence 
of the princes of Hoheiilohe-Ochringen. 

Oehringen is the Vkus Aurelii of the Romans. Eastwards 
of It ran the old Roman frontier wall, and numerous remains 
and inscriptions doting from the days of the Roman settlc- 
nieiit have been recently discovered, including traces of three 
( amps. 

See Keller, Vicus Aureltt, oder Ohnngen xur Zeit der Romer (Bonn, 
1872) 

GELS, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of Silesia, 
formerly the capital of a mediatized principality of its own 
name. It lies in a sandy plain on the Oelsbach, 20 m. N.E, 
of Breslau by rail. Pop. (1905) 10,940. The princely chateau, 
now the property of the crown prime of Prussia, dating from 
1558 and beautifully restored in 1891-1894, contains a good 
library and a collection of pictures. Of its three Evangelical 
churc'hes, the .Schlosskirche dates from the 13th century and 
the Propstkirthe fiom the 14th. The inhabitants are chiefly 
engaged in making shoes and growing vegetables for the Breslau 
market. 

Oels was founded about 940, and became a town in 1255. 
It appears as the c.ipital of an independent principality at the 
beginning of the 14th centur>. The principality, with an area 
of 700 sq. m and about 130,000 inhabitants, passed through 
various hands and was inherited by the ducal family of Bruns- 
wick in 1792. Then on the extimtion of this family in 1884 
it lapsed to the crown of Prussia. 

See W Ilausler, Geschuhte des Purstentums Ols bts zum Aus- 
sterben der piistischin Ucrzot’shnie (Breslau, 1883); and Schulze, 
Die Succession tm Purstentuni Oh (Breslau, 1884). 
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OELSCHLAGER [Olearius], ADAM (1600-1671), German 
traveller and Orientalist, was born at Ascheisleben,near Magde- 
burg, in 1599 or 1600. Aftc'r studying at Leipzig he became 
libiarian and court miathematician to Duke Frederick 111 . of 
Holstein-Gottorp, and m 1633 he was appointed secretary to 
the ambassadors Philip Crusius, jurisconsult, and Otto Brugge- 
niann or Brugman, merchant, sent by the duke to Muscovy 
and Persia in the hope of making arrangements by which his 
newly-founded city of Fricdrichstadt should become the terminus 
of an overland silk-trade. This embassy started from Gottorp 
on the 22nd of October 1633, and travelled by Hamburg, Lubeck, 
Riga, Dorpat (five months’ stay). Res el, Narva, laidoga and 
Nosgorod to Moscow (August 14, 1634) Here they con- 
cluded an advantageous treaty with Michael Romanov, 
and retained forthwith to Gottorp (December 14, 1634- 
April 7, 1635) to procure the ratification of this arrange- 
ment from the duke, before proceeding to Persia. This accom- 
plished, they started afresh from Hambuig on the 22nd of 
October 1635, arrived at Moscow on the 29th of March 1636 ; 
and left Moscow on the 30th of June for Nizhniy Novgorod, 
whither they had already sent agents (in 1634-1635) to prepare 
a vessel for their descent of the Volga. I'heir voyage down 
the great river and over the Caspian was slow and hindered 
by accidents, especially by groumling, as near Derbent on the 
14th of November 1636 ; but at last, by way of Shemakha 
(three months’ delay here), Ardebil, Sultanich and Kasvin, 
they reached the Persian court at Isfahan (August 3, 1637), 
and were received by the shah (August 16). Negotiations 
here were not as successful as at Moscow, and the embassy left 
Isfahan on the 21st of December 1637, and returned home by 
Resht, Lenkoran, Astrakhan, Kazan, Mo.scow, &c. At Revel 
Oelschlager parted from his colleagues (April 15, 1639) and 
embarked direct for Lubcck. On his way he had made a chart 
of the Volga, and partly for this reason the tsar Michael wished 
to persuade, or compel, him to enter his service. Once back 
at Gottorp, Oelschlager became librarian to the duke, who also 
made him keeper of his Cabinet of Curiosities, anti induced the 
tsar to excuse his (promised) return to Moscow. Under his care 
the Gottorp library and cabinet were greatly enriched in MSS., 
books, and oriental and other works of art • m 1651 he pur- 
chased, for this purpose, the collet tion of the Dutt h scholar and 
physuian, Bernard ten Broecke (“ Paludanus ”). lie died 
at Gottorp on the 22nd of February 1671. 

It IS by his admirable narrative of the Russian and Persian 
lefiation (lUschreihung der muscowitischcn und perstschen Retse, 
Schleswig, it>47, and afterwards in several enlarged editions, 1656, 
&c ) that Oelschlager is best known, though he also published a 
history of Holstein {Kurtser UigiitJ etntr hotstei nisi hen Chronic, 
Schleswig, 1OO3), a famous cat.ilogue of the Holstein-Gottorp 
cabinet (i6t>(i), and a translation ol the Gulistan (Ptrstantsches 
Rosenthal, Schleswig, if >■54), to which was appended a translation 
of the fables of Lokman A French version of the liesi hretbi^ng 
was pubhshed by Abraham de Wiequcfort {Voyages en Moscoine, 

I artarie ct Perse, par Adam Olearius, Pans, 1O5O), an English 
version was made by John Davies of Kidwelly (1 tavels of the Am- 
bassadors sent by hrederic, Duke of Holstein, to the Great Duke of 
Muscovy and the Ring of Persia, London, i(j() 2 , 2nd ed , lOOg), 
and a Dutch translation hy Dieteiius van VVageningen (lieschrijvtngh 
van de nieuwe Parciaensche ofte Orienlaelsche Revse, Utrecht, I651) ; 
an Italian translation of the. Russian sections also appeared {Vtaggt 
dt Moscovta, Viterbo and Kome, Paul Flemming the poet 

and J A de Mandelslo, whose travels to the East Indies arc usually 
published with those of Gelschlager, accompanied the embassy. 
Under Oelschlager's direction the celebrated globe of Gottorp 
(ii ft. m diameter) and armillary sphere were executed in 1654- 
If»64 ; the globe was given to Peter the Great of Russia in 1713 by 
Duke Fredenck's grandson, Christian Augustus Oelschlager's 
iinpiiblishetl works include a Lexicon Perstcum and several other 
Persian studies. (C. R B ) 

OELSNITZ, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Saxony, 
on the Weisse Elster, 26 m. by rail S W. of Zwickau. Pop. 
(1905) 13,966. It has two Evangelical churches, one of them 
being the old Gothic Jakob.sk irche, and several schools. There 
are various manufactories Oclsnitz belonged in the 14th and 
i«;th centuries to the margraves of Meissen, and later to the 
electors of Saxony. Near it is the village of Voigtsberg, with 
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the 'remain s ui a casllc, once a residence of tke^oveimor (Vogt) 
ofitbe Vo^tUnd. 

bi'f , I 'h’l, LnrumL dte’ 'jtwlt ()liiniz {iby^]). 

OBLWfilN, aidty of Euyutte county, Iowa, U.S.A., in the 
N K. pixrt of the ktiitu, about 133 m. N.J'). of Des Moines. Pop. 
iS9o)i«^o; (iqoo) <5142, of whom 7$*) wire folelgn^bl)rn , 
ifjo5 stale misus) 15033. It is ucrt'cd by the (hir.igo, Rock 
Island & PiKihe and 'tlio Clueago (ireat Western railways, the 
Utter hiivnig large repair shops here, whore four lines of its 
rood oonveigf. Oelw'cm was named in honour of its founder, 
August. Oclivein, who settled horc in 1873 ; it was mcorixiratcd 
ini and chartcrcdias a city m i8<;7. 

obnomaOs, in Greek Itgind, son of Ares and Harpmna, 
king of Pisa m £lis and lather of HipyKidamcm. It was pro- 
ilicLed that he shonlil lie slam hv his danphtiT’s husband, llis 
father, the god .Xres-l lipjniis, gave him wmged hoisi's swift 
as the wind, and Oenoniaiis promised his duughtar to Ihe man 
who 'ciuiid outstrip him nn the chariot race, hoping thus to 
prevail t her marnage ultogclher. Pelops, Iw the trisichery of 
Myrtilub, the charioteer nt tX noimfis, won the rare and married 
Hippodamoia. 'I’lie • rlofoat of Oennmaus by Pelops, a stranger 
from Asia Minor, points to the conquest of native Ares- 
wiTTshqipixs by imniigrarits who introduced the now religion of 
ZensL 

See Diocl Sic iv 71, I’ausniims vl 21, and clsovthere ; Sophotles, 

. ilygmus, foo'i 8^ i2Sl Fig. n uiiartiobc GrclkiAkc 
rcjiriisonls the pieparaUuns for tiui (.haiiot race 

OEISQNE, in Greek legend, daughtar of the river-'god Kcbrcn 
aad wile ot Parib. Poiifiessing the gilt ot divmatain, she warned 
her husbtiinil ol the evils that would lasult from his jonmey 
to tircece £hc siiquol was the rape ot Helen and the Trojun 
War. Just before tlu* capture of the city, Parts, wounded by 
Pliiloctelcs with one of the arrows of Heracles, sought the aid of 
the dcsoTtal Oenoae, who had told him that «ha aLmc could 
hoaliluni if wounded. Indignant at fuh fuithlcshnebs, she refused 
toiliolp him, and Parih returned to Troy and died ot bus wound. 
Oenono soon lopcnbed uiul hastened aft< r him, but finding that 
she WAS too late to save himislew herself from grief nt the sight 
of Ilk (laid body. Ovid {Utrmdcs, 5)givcs a pathetic, description 
of'Ocnoiie's grief when she found herself deserted. 

OBBLAMS, the name (said to be>a corruption, of ihe Dutch 
Obf^limdas) for a llottienlot tnlwil group luting m Great Nam* 
aqiialand 1 'liey <iirne oiiginally from Liltlo NamaepiaUnd 
in Cape Colony. They are of \ery muxed lI<Jttcntat-l)ajitu 
blood 

OESEL (m KaLlionion Kure^aare or Saarv^mi), a Russian 
island in the Rallic, forming with’ Worms, Mohn and Runo, 
a district of the government of Tuonia, and lying acros.s the 
mouth of the C^ulf of rod m. N.N.W. of the city of Riga. 
It has a.lungth ot 45 in , and an area of 1010 sq. m. 'f'he coasts 
are field and steep, and,- especially towards the north and west, 
form prcMjiuous liinesUmc cliffs. Like those of Shetland, the 
Ousel poiji> s arc sm.all, hut prued for their spuiLaiid endurance. 
The popnUUon, nuinlxiring in 1870 and <104500 in igoo, 

k miiinly Protestant m creed, and, with the exception of the 
German nnbility, elerg}' and some of the townsfolk, l‘'sthonian 
by rau’. ITie ihict town, Aren.sburg, on the south toa*t, ts a 
place ot' looo inhabitant'', with. summer 'sea-luithing, mud balRs 
and a tratle in grain, potutoiN, whlslcy and fish In i?2^ Oc^el 
was conquered by the Knights of the Sword, and avus governed 
by iUs own bishupo till i sdi, when it passed into the hands of the 
Daoxes. By them it avas siirrcndored to the. .Swcjtles by the peace 
of Bromwbro (1(145), along with Livonia, it Ava.s umiud 
to Russia m 172T 

OESOPHAGUS (Gr oiVw-I Avill carrA’, and tj>(tyt?y, to cat), 
in anatomy, tlie gulldt ; sceAiJLMBNi?AiY ( anah foi cainpawtjxe 
anatomy. The 'hum.in oesophagus isi imruharly liable to certain 
accidents and diseases, due both to its function as a tulie to 
carry 1 food to tiio stomach and to its anatomical situation (see 
^nerally DiGFvnVK Gkgans). One of the commonest acridtnts 
ia.the lodgment ol foreign IkmIics in some part of the tulie. The 
sitUatiOiQSim which they are arrested vary with the nature of the | 
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body, whether it be a. coin, fishbone, toothplatc or a portion of 
food. i\n imparted substance may be removed by the oesophageal 
forceps, or by a coin-catchcr ; if it should be impossible to draw 
it up it may be pushed down into tlie stomadi. When it is in 
the stomach a putgabve sliould never be given, hut soft food 
such as porridge. Should gastnr symptoms develop it mav 
have to be removed by the operation of gustnitomy. ('barring 
and ukcration of the oesophagus may occur from the swallowing 
of corrosive lupiids, strong acids or alkalis, or even of boiling 
Water Stnrlntv of the (x-sophagus is a clo.sing of the tube so 
that neither solids nor liquid? are able to pass doAvn into the 
stomach. Th(rc are three varieUes of slrjt.Lure • spasmodic, 
fifirou^ and malignant. Sl'nKmiuhf slrtcUite usually occurs m 
young liystencal Avomcn , ilifliculty in .swallowing is complained 
of, and a bougie may not be able to be pa'^srd, but under an 
anac^ithctic will slip doAvn quite easily. Fihrou’i stneture is 
usually situated near the commencement of the oesophagus, 
generally just liel'ind the cncoul cartilage, and usually results 
from SAvallowmg coriosive fluids, but may also result from the 
healing of a syphilitic ulcer Oci'asionally it is cnngen1l.1l. 
The ordinary treatment is repeated dilatation by bougies. 
Occasionally division of a fibrous stricture, has been practised, 
or a Syniond’s tube inserted. Alikulic/; recommends dilatation 
of the stricture by the fingers from inside after an incision into 
the stomach or a permanent gastric fistula may have to be made. 
Mdl/gi >uil sindmes arc usually epithelinmatous in structure, 
and may be situated in any part of the oesophagus 'Lhcy 
nearly always occur in males between the ages of ,jo and 70 years. 
An X-ray iiholograplv taken alter the patient has sAvallowed 
a prep.iration of lusmulh Avill show the situation of the growth, 
and Killian and Brunig have introduced an instiumcnt called 
the ocsophagoscope, which makes direct e.xammation possible. 
The remedy of constant dilatation by bougies must not be 
attempted liere, the walls of the oesophagus being so softened 
by (iLsease and uli oration that severe liaemonhagc or perforation 
t.f the walls of the tube might lake place The patient should 
be fed with'purely liquid and concentrated nourishment in order 
to give the oesophagus as much rest as pns.s)hlc, or if the stricture 
be too tight rectal feeding may be necessary. Symond’s method 
of tubage IS well borne by some patients, the tube havung attached 
to It a long slnng AvhiCh is secured to the* ( heek or ear. The 
most satisfactorytuatnuml, however, is the operation of gastro- 
tomy, a pcini.inont artificial opening being made into the 
stomach through wl ah the patient can be fed 

OETA (mod /G tuTKiUua), .1 mountain to the south of Thessaly, 
in Gieive, funning a boundary be.lween the vaHeys of the 
SpcicheiLis and the Boeotian Tephissms. It is an offshoot of the 
IMnd’is range, 70H0 ft. high In its easieni portion, called 
(\allidromus, it comes close to the sea, leaving only a narrow 
p.issagc known as the famous pass of Thermopylae (7 v.) There 
AA‘as aVo a high pass to the wt^ of C'allidromus leading over into 
the upper t'ephissus a alley. In mythology Oela is chiefly 
cdehi.ited as the scene of the funeral pyre on which Heracles 
burnt himself befcATo his- admission to Olympus, 

OETINGER, FRIEDRICH CHRISTOPH (1702-1782), German 
divme and theosophist, Avas liorn at Goppingcn on the 6lh of 
May 1702. He studied theology at Tubingen (1722-1728), 
and Avas much imprc.ssed by the works of Jakob Bohme. On 
tile (omplction of his universily course, Oetmger spent son e 
years m tiavcl. In 1730 he VLsited ('ount Zmzondorf at Hcrrnhiit^ 
icmaininj^ there some months as teacher of Hebrew and Greek. 
During his traA'cls, in his eager search for knoAAdedge, he made 
the ai'quaintanee ot m\ sties and separatists, Christians and 
learned Jews, theologians and 'physx'uns alike. At Halle he 
studied med nne AfU’i some delay he was ordamed to the 
nunistr)', and held several pastorates. W'hile pastor (from 1746) 
at Waldorf near Berlin, he studied alchemy and made many 
experiments, his idea being to use his knoAvledge for symbolic 
jiurposcs. 'I'hcsc practices Exposed him to the attacks of persons 
who misunderstood him. “My religion,” he once said, “is 
Ihe paia’.lclu'in of Nature and Grace ” Oe'-'P'"'r translated 
I Swedenborg’s philosophy of heaven and earth, and added notes 
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of hisi own, Erentuallyt (1766) he. became prelate .at vMurthardt, 
■where hedied on the 10th of Febmaiy 1782 

Oetmxicr’s aubibioi^araphv wa9 publisiwd by J HatnberKcr in 184^1 
He pubik^hed iibout 'sivuiity WDrJv,'', m which he c\ip«)undiMl lus 
thcQijophic A collectcfl ucUtmu, ^^iUHtluficn Sihrtftin (isl 

section, IIomiMische SchuftfK, '5 voJs , i.s.;<s r8<iO . and soctirm, 
Theovophi'ifhe W^rke, 6 vols , rS58-.^i8ft3), was proparo .1 by K !•' C 
Elimann, who also wrote (JctiUHer’s Ltt<en. uml Brttfe (1854)). s«* 
also C A Aubcilen, Die I'htiu^uphif Bnofir Chy OtUnutr's (1847 , 
2nd od., 1859), and Hei/og, PneUruh iChrt!>(oph Otmqty (i,«jo2) 

OEYNfiAXJSEIft' a town and watermR-placc of Gemiany, in 
the Ptusflmn pruMnee of WchtphaUa, on the Wyrrn, situated 
]ust above its confluence wUhi the Wescr, q nn W. from Mindcn 
by the mam line of railway from .Hanover to Cologne, with a 
station on the Lohne-Hamein line. Pop. (iqo^) 3804. 'Phe 
place, whidi was formerly called Kjehme, owes its development 
to the tliscova'iry in 1830 of Us five famous salt spiings, winch 
aie heavily charged with cai borne aqid g^us. The waters are used 
both for liathiiig and drinking, aiul are paiticulaily ellicaiious 
for nervous disorder'-., rheumatism, gout and feininuie comiflamis 

OiEFA, the niost fuiiiou.s hero ol the early Angli. He is said 
by the Anglo-Saxwi poem U’uNlh to ha\e ruled o\ci Angel, 
and the poem releis hriidly to Ins viotonnus 'Jingle (ondut, 
a story which is related at length by the Ihi.usb hisCoriant, Saxo 
and Svend Aagosen. Offa ( Uffo) is. said to have been dumb or 
silent during his eaily ytuns, and to have only rt covered bis 
speech wlicn his agerl father Wcrmund vas threab iicd hy the 
Saxons, who insolently dejnandevl the ces-sion ot hi kingiloiii 
Ofia undertook to fight agijunst ,bo,tli tho SAxon king s '•011 utul 
acliosen champion at once. Tlu-* < ombat took pl.K <si' K< luLhinj; 
on an tdand m the Eider,' and, Oila .succcidtd in kiUn.', bo'h 1 1 . 
opponents. According to \\ tt/snih Ofla’s opponent. l»el(,ng(*<l 
tq a tribe or 'dynasty called IVlyi:gii)M<i;., Init both .iMoiini.s suite 
that lie won a great kujgdoni as the result ol bis vutoiv. A 
somewhni corrupt version, of the .same story as piimn'cd in tin 
Vttat dimtm Offumm, where, however, the scene is- tiansloired 
to EnglaiuJ. It is very proliablo thut tb^ Oita wJiosi' inaiiuige 
with a , lady of munltiious disposiuon i.s niniitioned m liimwiilf 
is the same person , and .this story .abo appears in the Vitae 
duorum Offamm, though it is erroneously told iif a Liter Offa, 
the famous king of Morija, Olfa of Mereia, however, was a 
doscendant 111 the 12th gcncratiun of Ofta, king of Angel. It is 
probable from this and other consideruUqns that .the early Offa 
lived m the latter }xirt of the 4th centuiy. 

See H. M. Ch.advvick, Ort^tn of the A'r»noH (Cambridge, 

1907), where relcreiiGLb to tlic original aullioritiui will be tound. 

OFFA (d. 79b), king of Mercia,, obtained that kmgdum in a.d. 
757, after driving out Keornred, who hud succeeded a few 
months earher on the murder of /Ethelbald. He traced his 
■descent from Pybb.a, the hither of Penda, through Ivowa, brother 
of that king, lus own fathci’s name being Thinglcitb. In 779 
he was at war with Cynewulf of \\cs.sex from whom he wrested 
Bensington. It is not unlikely thut the Thuines became the 
boundary of the two kingdoms about this tune. In 787 the 
power of Offa was displayed in a synod Iiold at a place called 
Cealchyth. lie dejirivod Tanberht, archbudiop ol CanUirbury, 
of several of his suffragan sees, and assignud them to Lichfield, 
which, with the leave of the pope, he constituted as a separate 
ardibishopric uruler llygelxiht. Tic also t(.ok advantage 
of this meeting to have his son Ergferili cunsc«v.iied as his 
colleague, and that prince subsCfiiKiitiy sij'iitd chatters as 
liex Merctomm. In ^Hq Offa .stfimed the aibonte of IkrlUiie 
of Wessex by giving him his daugliter Ea«lbuig m marriage. 
In 794 he appears to have caused the death of '/Ltliolbcrht of 
East Anglia, though .some accounts ascribe the murder to 
Cynethryth, the wife of Offa. In 79b Offa died after a reign of 
tJairlymine years and was succeeded by hjs son Pagferthk It 
i&customat^ to. ascribe. to- Offa apobes of limited, scope, namely 
the establishment of Mercia m a position equal to that of Wessex 
and of Norrtiambria I'his is supposed to be ilJustmted hv his 
measures with regard to the* see of Lichfield. It Cannot be 
doubted,' however, that at this time Mdrcia was a much more 
formidable power than Wessex. Offa, like most of his predecessors. 
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probably held a kind of .supremacy oyer all kingilqms south of 
the Hiumber. Re seems, however, not tu have been contented 
wiUi thi.s position, and to have enlerUincd the design of putting 
an end to the dependent kingdoms. At all cvinfs wc hear of 
no kiogaof the Uwicce alLei .ibuut 780, and the kings of Sus.sex 
seem to have giv.en up tbe loyal title about the same time- 
EurlhcT, there is no evidence for any kings m Kent from 784 
until after OlT.i's death. T’o Offa is . scnbecl bv Assir, m Ips 
lite of Alfred, the great fortifii aiiou against the Welsh which 
IS still known as “ Ofi.i’s dike ’’ It sliclrhed fiom sea to sen 
and consisted of a vvall and a rampart. An account of his W cKh 
campaigns IS gi\ en m the Vitae duorum Ofjarum, but it is difficult 
to determine how far the stories there given huv e an historical 
basis. 

v An^lo- Saxon Chtonult, cl J E.'irle .ind C Phiinnu'r (Oxford, 
t.S9y), ca 755, 777, 7.'!^, 7^7. 702. 791, 70O, HV, W do O llireh, 
.Saouiu MHi (Ji-oiulon, vol i , Assor, 7 -i/tf e/ 

Alftui, c(l \V H .Sti-v^nson (Oxlord, 1904) . Vttofi Juorum Of/arum 
(in vvotk.-> ol Mattlivw I’.ui-i, cj W \V:its, Londou, 1040 ) 

OFFAk> rcluse or waste stuff, the “ o(f tall,” that which faljs 
off (ct. Dutch afvtfl, Ger Ahjall) '\ he teim is applied especially 
to the wa.ste parts of an iinimul that has been slaughtered for 
food, to pulrui llesh or earn m, and to w.iste llsli, espicially 
to the little ones that get caught 111 the nets with the larger 
and liettcr fish, and arc thrown away 01 used as manure. As 
.ij)j)licd to giain, “offal ” is usetl of grams too small or light for 
ii.se lor flour, and also in lloiir imlling ol the husk 01 hi an of 
wheat with a ccitain amount of flour attaching, sold fgr icedmg 
Ix.isis ( ,ee J''ioi;k) 

CFFEl^BACH, JACQUES (1819-1880), I'renth compowir of 
ofjho boiiffc, wail burn at Cologne, of German Jewish parcnis, 
c,a the 2i)sL of June 1819. llis tjent for xmisjc was developed 
at a vc'ry eaily .igc , and in 1833 lie wa.s sent to Earis to .sLiid) 
the violoncello at the <onscr>ab>irc, where, under the ir.u of 
Professor \aslm, he hecamc.a fairiy good perlormcr. In 1.S34 
he be(«unq a member of |tbu orchestra of the Opera Cpuuipie \ 
and lie tiirnod his opportunists to good at count,, so that 
eventually he was made conductor .it the 'Jlicialre Er^rnfajs. 
There, m -184,8, he made lus fust success ..is a compusm *ui the 
Chanapn de Fvrimto in. Alfred dc, Musset’s play ( hnudditr. 
From this time forward Ips life, bcctainc a.ccasiidesB struggle 
for the attajunnent .of .popularity, lbs power of production was 
upjMFently uxcxhaustiblf. His first complete work,, Pcpilo^ 
was produced at the Ojkra rc)mu)ue in 1853 This wab fiillowed 
by a crowd ol dramatic jnetes ol a light clianvrter, whjeli d.jh 
gamed mifitvour with I’ansiau audiences, anti eventually clfecud 
a, compleitq rovolutwin m the papular taste of the peiiod. En- 
courti^ed by these early successes, Offenbach bokfly undertook 
the delioate task of entirely . remodelling both the form and. the 
stvle of the light mu'- lull pieces which had so long been welcomed 
with acclamatuin by the freejuenters of thu smaller -theatres in 
Puns. With this purpo-se in view he ubtajnud a Icxisc of the 
Thoatttt Comte in the Passage t.huiMJul, reopened it in 1855 under 
the- tale of the Pouffes Pausoens, and night after ingbt attracted 
cre^wded audieiit^s hy a suucessum of brilliant, humorous trifles. 
Ludovic Haliivy, the librettist, was associated with him fnjm 
the first, Imt ■adl more after i860, when Rah^y obuined Henri 
MeiJhac’s colltflioration (see IlAikvY). IJoginning.with Les Deux 
Aveugies and Le Violaueux, the senes of Offi*nbach’s operettas 
waa rapidly conluuicd, until m i807 its triumph culminated 
m La (ktande Duckeae de Gfxolslmt, perhaps the most popular 
opexa b&uffe that ever w'as wrilton, not exc epting even hx'yOrpJice 
aiix etifers, produc ed in 1858. Ftom this time forward the success 
of Offenbach’s paces became an absolute certainty, and the 
new form of o(hki boufje, winch he liad gradually endowed 
with as much consistency as it was capable of assuming, was 
acccpldciaa the cmly one worth culiivating. It found umtators 
in Lecooq and other aspirants of a younger generation, and 
Offenbach’s works found their way to every town m luirope 
in wbich' a theatre existed. Tuneful, gay and exhilarating, 
their wantfof refirtoment formed no obstacle to their popularity, 
and purliaps even contributed to it. In 1866 hie own n nncxiqn 
with the ilouffcs Punsitns ceased, and he wrote for various 
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theatres. In twenty-five years Offenbach produced no less 
than sixty-nine complete dramatic works, some of which were 
in three or even in four acts Among the latest of these were 
Le Docteur Ox, founded on a story by Jules Verne, and La lioite 
au tail, both produced in 1877, and Madame Favart (1879). 
Offenbach died at I’aiis on the 5th of October 1880 

OFFENBACH, a town of Germany, in the grand-duchy of 
Ilc-sse, on the left bank of the Main, 5 m .S.IC of Frankfort-on- 
M.iin, with which it is connected by the railway to Bebra and 
by a local electric line. I'op (190:;) 58,806, of whom alxiut 
20,000 w el c Roman Catholics and 1400 Jews. '1 he most interest- 
ing building in the town is the Renaissance chate.iu of the c'cnmts 
of Jsenburg. Offenbach is the principal industrial town of the 
duchy, and its manulac lures are of the most saried description 
Its characteristic industiy, howevei, is the manufacture ol 
portfcdios, pocket-books, albums and other fancy goods in 
leather, i'he earliest mention of Offenbac h is in a clocument 
of c;7o. In i486 It came into the posstssion of the counts of 
l.senburg, who made it their residence in 16S5, and in 1816, 
when then lands were mi‘diati«‘cl, it was assigned to Ilesse. 
It owes Its prosperity in the first place to the industry of the 
French J’rotestant refugee's who settled here* at the end of the 
17th, and the beginning of the 18th century, and in the 
second place to the accession of Hesse to the German ZolKerein 
in 1828. 

Sec Jost, Offenbach am Main in l'ey(;ane;e>iht il und Gci^enwatt 
(Olfc'nbach, i«)oi) , HagcT, Die I ederwayenindm-lrte tn O/Icnbaih 
(Karlsruhe, 1905) 

OFFENBURG, a town of Germany, in the grand-duchy of 
Hadcn, 27 m by rail S W of Baden, on the liver Kin/ig Pop 
(1905) 15,434. It contains a statue of Sir Franc is Drake, a mark 
of honour clue to the fact that Drake is sometimes regarded as 
having introduced the potato into Fiirope. The chief industries 
of the town are the making of cotton, linen, hats, malt, mac’hinciy, 
tobacco and cigars and glass. Gffenburg is first mentioned about 
1 100. In 1223 It boc'ame a town , in 1 248 it passed to the bishop 
of Strassburg ; and in 1289 it bec'aine an impeiial free city. 
Soon, however, this position was lost, but it wa.s regained alxiut 
the middle of the 16th century, and Offenburg remained a free 
city until 1802, when it became part of Baden In 1632 it was 
taken by the Swedes, and m i68q it wa.s destroyed by the French 

See W.iltcr, Kuyzey Abna dey Gcuhichte der Renkatadt Offenbuyg 
(Offenburg, 1H06) 

OFFERTORY (from the ecclesiastic'al Lai offcrtoriwn, Fr. 
offcrtoirc, a place to which offerings were brought), the alms of 
a congreg.ilion c-ollected in c*hurch, or at any religious ser\ice 
Offertory has also a special sense in the serMccs of both the 
F.nglish and Roman churches. It forms in both that part of 
the ('ommunion service appointed to be said or sung, during 
the collection of alms, before the elements are coasc’cratcd. In 
music, an offertoiy'^ is the vocal or instrumental .scAting of the 
offertory sentences, or a short instrumental piece played by the 
organist while the collection is being made 

OFFICE (from I.At officium, “ duty,” “ serAice,” a shortened 
form of opifacium, from facere, “ to do,” and either the stem of 
opes, “ wealth,” “ aid,” or o/u/f, “ work ”), a duty or service, 
particularly the special duty cast upon a person by bis position ; 
also a c cremonial duty, as m the rites paid to the clcad, the ” last 
offic'es ” The term is thus especially used of a religious service, 
the ” daily oftirc ” of the English ('hunh or the “ divine olfic'e ” 
of the Roman Church (see Breviary) It is also used in this 
sense of a service for a particular occasion, as the Office for the 
Visitation of the Sick, &c. From the sense of dutv or function, 
the word is traasfcrrecl to the position or place wrhich lays 
on the holder or occupier the perform.ancc of such duties 
This leads naturally to the use of the word for the buildings 
or the separate rooms in which the duties are performed, 
and for the staff carrying on the work or business in such 
the Roman curia the department of the Inquisi- 
tibK'llVUibwn as the Holy Office, in full, the Congregation 
ftP Ufe' Holy Office of the Inquisition (see Inquisition and 
Cuiiu Romana). 


OffUes of Profit. — The phrase ” office of profit under the crown 
is used with a particular application in British parliamentary 
practice. The holders of such offices of profit have been subject in 
regard to the occupation of seats in the House of Commons to 
certain disabilities which were in their origin due to the fear of 
the undue influence exercised by the crown during the constitu- 
tional struggles of the 17th century. Attempts to deal with the 
danger of the presence of “ place-men ” in the House of Commons 
were made by the Phue Bills introduced in 1672-1673, 1694 and 
1743 The Act of Settlement 1700 (§ 3) laid it down that no 
person who has an office or place of profit under the king I'r 
receives a pension from the crown shall be capable of ser\ ing as 
a member of the House of Commons. This drastic clause, whu h 
would have had the disastnais effect of entirely separating the 
executive from the legislature, was repealed anti the basis cf 
the present law was laid down in 1706 by 6 Anne (c 41). This 
first disqualifies (§ 24) from membership all holders of “ new 
offites.’’^ i e those created after Ottoher 1705 , setondly (§25) 
It renders void tht election of a member who shall accept any 
office of profit other than “ new offices ” hut allows the member 
to stand for rc-clcctitin. The distiualifiration altadiing to many 
” new offires ” has been removed by various statutes, and hv 
§ 52 of the Reform Act 1S67 the necessity of re-elettion is a\ ended 
when a member, ha\ mg been elected subsequent to the aiiept- 
anee of any office named in a schedule of that art, is transferred 
to any other office in that si hedule. The rules as to what offices 
disqu.ihfy from membership or render rc-clcction necessary ari' 
e.xcecclingly complicated, depending as they do on a large 
number of statutes (see Erskine May, Parliamentary Practice, 
11th ed , pp. 632-645, and Rogers, On Elections, vol 11 , 1906). 
The old established rule that a member, onic duly elected, 
cannot resign his seat is evaded by the acceptance of certain 
minor offiies (see Ciiiltern Hundreds) 

OFFICERS Ilistonrally the employment of the word 
” officer ” to denote a person holding a military or naval com- 
mand as representative of the state, and not as deriving his 
authority from his own powers or pruileges, marks an entire 
change m the rharaiter of the armecl forces of civilized natmns. 
Originally signifying an official, one who pei forms an assigned 
duty (lat. officium). an agent, and in the 15th century actually 
meaning the subordinate of such an official (e\ cn to-day a const al ile 
IS .so called), the word seems to ha\ e aeipnred a military signific- 
ance late m the t6th century' ® It was at this time that armies, 
though not yet “ standing,” came to be constituted almost 
exclusively of professional soldiers in the king’s pay Mercen- 
aries, and great numbers of mercenaries, had always existed, and 
their cajilains were not feudal magnates But the hr-nd between 
mercenaries and thi ir laptams was entirely jiersonal, and the 
bond lietween the captain and the snceieign was of the nature 
ol a < onlrat t The non-men enarv portion ol the older armies was 
feudal in character It was the lord and not a king’s officer who 
rommanded it, and he commanded in virtue of his lights, not 
of a warrant or commission. 

Furopcan history in the late n^th century is the story of the 
MCtoiy of the crown over the feudatories The instrument of 
the crown was its arm)', raised and commanded by its deputies 
But these deputies were still largely soldiers of fortune and, m the 
higher ranks, feudal personages, w'ho created the armies them- 
selves by their personal influence with tlic would-be soldier or 
the unemployed professional fighting man Thus the first system 
to replace the obsolete combination of feudalism and ” free 
companies ” was what may be called the proprietary .system. 
Under this the colonel was the proprietor ot his regiment, the 
captain the proprietor td his company. The king accepted them 
as his officers, and armed them with authority to raise men, 
hut they themselves raised the men as a lulc from experienced 
soldiers who were in search of employment, although, like 

> This section also disqualifies colonial governors and deputy 
governors and holders of certain other offices. 

* At sea the relatively clear partition of actual duties amongst 
the authorities of a ship brought about the adoption of the term 
" officer " somewhat earlier, 
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Falstaff, some captains and colonels “ misused the King’s press 
damnably.” All alike were most rigorously watched lest by 
showing imaginary men on their pay-sheets they should moke 
undue ])rofits. A “ muster ” was the prodiu turn of a number of 
living men on parade corresponding to the numlH*r shown on the 
pay-roll. An inspection was an inspection not so much of the 
efficiemy as of the numbers and the accounts of units. A full 
at count of these pradices, whith were neither more nor less 
prevalent in Isngland than elsewhere, will be found in |. VV. 
Imrtescue's History oj ihe British Arw\\ vol i. So laithlully 
was the custom observed of requiring thi* showing of a man for 
a man’s pay, that the grant of a special allowance to ofliters 
administering companies was often made in the form of allowing 
them to show imaginary John Does and Richard Rocs on the 
pay-sheets. 

'I'he ne.\t step was taken when armies, instead of being raised 
for each campaign and irom the qualified men who at each 
recruiting time otlercd thcmscKes, betaine “standing” armies 
fed by untrained recruits During the late 17th and the i8th 
centuries the crown supplied the recruits, ancl also the money 
for miiintaining the forces, but the colonels and captains re- 
tained in a more or less restricted degree their propiietoiship 

Thus, the profits of military oflice without its e.irher burdens 
were in time of peace considerable, and an officer’s commissmn 
had therefore a “ .surrender value ” 'Ihe practice of buying and 
selling ( ommissions was a natural conseiiucnce, and this continued 
long after the system of proprietary regiments and companies 
had dis.ippearcd In Knglvind “ purchase ” endured until 1873, 
nearly a hundred years alter it had ( eased on the continent of 
Luiope and more thin fifty after the clothing, feeding and pay- 
ment of the soldiers had been taken out of the colonels’ haiuls 
The puichase system, it should be mentioned, did not affect 
ditillery and engineer officers, either in England or in the lest 
of Europe These offuers, ivho were rather scmi-civil than 
irtihtaiy offi< lals until about 171 1^, executed an office rather than 
a command superintended guii-makmg. built fortresses and 
so on. As late .is 1780 the right of a gcner.il officer promoteil 
from the Royal Artillery to command troops of other arms was 
challenged In its origin.il form, theicfore, the yiropnet.uy system 
was a most serious bar to efficiency. So long as war was chronic, 
and self-trained recruits were fortlu oming, it had been a good 
working method of devolving responsibility Dut when drill 
and the handling of aims became more complicated, and, alxive 
all, when the supply of trained men died away, the state took 
recruiting out of the colonels’ and captains’ h.inds, and, as the 
individual officer had now nothing to offer the crown but his own 
potential military c.qiacitv (part of which resided m his social 
status, hut by no means all), the crown was able to make him, 
in the full sense of the word, an officer of itself This was most 
fullv seen in the reurg.imzation of the French army by Louis 
XIV and Louvois, 'fhe colonelcies and captaincies of horse 
and foot remained propriet.iry offices in the hands of the nobles, 
but these offices w ere sinecures or almost since urcs. 'Fhe colonels, 
in peace at any rate, were not expected to do regimental duty 
They were at libeity to make such profits as they could make 
under a stringent inspection system. Rut they were expected 
to be the influential figurc-head.s of their regiments and to pay 
large sums for the priv ilcge of being proprietors. This classifica- 
tion of offit ers into two liodies, the poorer which did the whole 
of the work, and the richer upon which the holding of a com- 
mission conferred an honour that birth or wealth did not confer, 
marks two very notable advances in the history of army organiz.i- 
tion, the professionalization of the officer and the creation of the 
prestige attaching to the holder of a commiss.on because he holds 
It and not for any extraneous reason. 

The distinction between working and quasi-honorary officers 
was much older, of course, than Louvois’s rcoigamzation. 
Moreover it extended to the highest ranks Alwut 1600 the 
“ general ” of a European army ^ was always a king, prince 
or nobleman The lieutenant-general, by custom the com- 
mander of the cavalry, was also, as a rule, a noble, in 
^ Except m the Italian republics. 
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virtue of his command of the aristocratic arm. But the 
commander of the foot, the “ sergeant-major -general ” or 
“ major-general,” was invariably a professional soldier. It was 
his duty to draw up the army (not merely the foot) for battle, 
and m other respects to act as chief of staff to the general. 
In the infantry' regiment, the “sergeant-major” or “major” 
Wr'as sccond-in-( ommand and adjutant combined Often, if not 
always, he was promoted from amongst the licuten.ints and 
not the (proprietary) captains. The lieutenants were the back- 
bone of the army. 

Seventy yc.irs later, on the organization of the first great 
standing army by Louvois, the “ proprietors,” as mentioned 
above, were reduced to a minimum both in numbers and in 
military impoitancc The word “ major ” in its various 
meanings h.id come, in the French service, to imjily staff 
functions. Thus the sergeant-major of infantry became the 
“ adjutant-major.” The sergeant-major-general, as commander 
of the foot, had di.sappeared and given pl.ice to numerous 
lieutenant-generals and “ bng.uliers,” but as chief of the staff 
he survivecl for two hundred years. As late as 1870 the 
chief of staff of a French army boie the title of “ the major- 
general.” 

Moreover a new title had come into prominence, that of 
“ marshal ” or “ field marshal ” This marks one of the most 
important points in the evolution of the military officer, his 
classification by rank ami not by the actual command he holds. 
In the 16th century an officer was a lieutenant oj, not in, 
a particular regiment, and the higher officers were general, 
licutcnant-genci al and major-general oj a particular army , hen 
their army was disbanded they had no command and possessed 
therefore no rank — except of course when, as was usually the 
case, they were colonels of perm inent regiments or governors 
of fortresses. 'Fhus in the Ihitish army it was not until 
late m the i8th century that general officers received any 
pay a.s such. The introduction of a distinctively military 
tank* of “marshal” or “field marshal,” which took pl.ice m 
Fr.ince and the empire in the first years of the 17th centuiy, 
meant the establishment of a list of gener.il officers, and the* 
list spread downwards through the various regimental ranks, m 
proportion as the close proprietary .system broke up, until it 
became the general army list of an army of to-day. At first 
field marshals were merely officers of high rank and experience, 
eligible lor appointment to the offices of general, heutemuit- 
gencral, &c , m a particular army. On an army being formed, 
the list of field marshals was drawn upon, and the necessary 
numlier appointed. 'I’hus an army of Oust.iv'us Adoljihus's 
time often included 6 or 8 field marshals as subordinate general 
officers. But soon armies grew larger, more mobile and more 
flexible and more general officers w ere needed 'I bus fresh gradc.s 
of general arose The next r.ink below that of marshal, in 1 * r.ince, 
was that of lieutenant-general, which had formerly implied the 
seccmd-in-command of an army, and a little further back in 
history the king’s lieutenant general or military v iceroy ^ Below 
the lieutenant-general was the marhhal de camp, the heir of the 
.sergeant-major-general. In the imperial service the ranks were 
fielcJ marshal and lieutenant field marshal (both c)f which survn'e 
to the present day) and major-general. A further grade* of general 
officer was created by Louis XIV., that of brigadier, .ind this 
completes the process of evolution, for the regimental system 
had already provided the lower titles. 

'Fhe ranks of a modern army, with slight v.iriations in title, 
arc therefore as follows : 

(a) Field marshal in GcrmAny, Genctatfe/cimarsrhatl . m Sp.nin 
" capt.im Kcncr.il '' , in France (tlioiiKli tlie mnk is in abeyance) 

*' marshaJ *’ The marshals of I* ranee, however, were neither so 
few in number nor so restricted to the highest comnninds as are 
marshals elsewhere. In Germany a new rank, " colonel- general'* 


* The title w.as, of counc, far older 

® In England, until after MarlbormiRh's death, rank followed 
rominnnd and not vice vir=a 'Ihc first field marshals were the 
duke of Argyll and the earl of Caiiopan. Marlborough’s title, or 
rather office, was that of c.iplain-general 
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{Gen$raloheysi),h\s come into CKistenoo -or, rather has boon revived^ 
— ol LiU- viMf'. Mo-it ot the holder', of thi'. rank have the honorary 
style of Kcncr.il-field-inar'.h.il 

{h) (.eiV'YiU in (.irmanv and Rtissia, " m*iicml of infantry,'* 
general ol cav.ilry,” " ireaeral of artillery." In Aastria f^cniecala of 
arliUery .iiiJ infantry vveui known hy tlie lintoiic title ot /‘stdseuq- 
tnetshy (uidnaiitt -ina'.tLr) u,i to lyoy, but tlic grade of general of 
ini.j:nlry wa. treatt I in tJiat year, the oM title liting now ie'.triete<l 
to genmils of ailillery In France the higiu'st grade of general 
ottu «r IS tliu ■' geiKial of division '' In the United SUitos .iriny the 
grade of lull " geiieial ’’ has only been held by Washington, Giant, 
Sh< r'lian and Slu-tulan. 

(i) / iiutfiiunt nfiiiHtl (e'CLfpt in I'raiuc) in Aiistna the old lillo 
of henti'iiant (u'ld marshal is letamed la the Ihirted Stati'sanny 
the title " heatcnaat-gencral,” except within recent ynin., has been 
almost as rare as " gentr.il '' WintitfUl Sto.tt was a brevet heuienaiit' 
general Ihe siihslantive rank was revived loi Giant when he was 
phiusl in command ot the Union Army ui ihO} It was alxihshed 
as an Ameiican rank m 

((/) Ma}i*r -'general (in i'lanee, general of bngade) this is the 
highest grade norm.illy found m the United states vVemy, geiierais 
aiul lieutenant generals being promoted tor special service only ‘ 

{e) fhii^ailiet-iieurral, m tlie United States and {as a temporary 
rank onl)) in the Uiitisli services 

Tho above arc t)ic five grades of higher officers. To all intents 
and purpoH's, no nation luis mote than four of these five tanks, 
while 1 ' ranee and the United States, the great repulilii s, have only 
two. llie correspondence bctwien rank and fuiu lions oanaot 
be exactly laid down, liut in general an officiT ot the rank of 
lieutenant-general commands an army corjis and a m.ijor general 
a drv’isii/n Jlrigadrs are oorntnanded by majoi -genet als, 
brigadier^genorals or colonels Armies are as a rule commanderl 
by field marshals or full generals In Trance generals of division 
command divisions, corps, armies and groups of armies 

'fhe above arc classed .ts general ofliccrs 'fhe “ field officers ” 
(French offiaers iupmeun, (Icrman Utahoffizu re) arc as follows : 

|rt) Colonel — This rank exists m its piiinitive signllicaaec iii every 
army It demiles a rt*gimi*ntsil coinmaiidei , or an otticcr of corre- 
apuiiding status on the staff. In Great Bsitain, with tlie " linked 
h^taiiou " bystoca, rvgunexils of 'infantry do not work ob iinilb, 
and the executive command ot bathilums, re^'iments of cavaliy 
and brigades of field ailillery is m the hand, of lieutenant-colonels 
Colomds of iBntish ri'gimentM who are cmavvlioiunrary (though no 
longor {iroprietary) chiels aie royal rpirwinage^ or general otheera 
ColuiWMr lit active employraout aa buch an. either on tho statf, 
comraandcis of bngades. or cojcce»spoQdmg uruts, or otheiwise extra- 
regimentally employed 

{i>) Lteulenanl-tuianel : m Grtat Bfitain " thh commanding 
ottiQUE " of u lUiut. iilsnwlinrc, whMe the 'n'gimmit and not tfio 
battalion is tlhe executive uuit, the, hentunantr(.olon< t soametimub 
acts .Ui second m eommaud, someUmes couuuands one of the bat- 
talions In Rubsia all the battalion leaders aie lientenant-eoloi.el'., 
(r) Mnjor • — ITns rank does not exist in PPussia, and in F'Vane'e is 
replaced by -chef d* batutlltm<ot, ihaf d'4uaJroHi coUoeiuially comh 
maiulMtt. In the I3i lUsli mlnntry he pp^erve.s some otfthns ckaiactevp- 
ibtius ot the ancient " .seigeaiit-inajor," as a second in comiuantl 
with curUiui adiumibtrative duties. 'Ihe jimiot iiujois cuiumaiul 
companies. In the tavalry the majors, other than the necond-in- 
command, command s<|uadroas<; iii. the arlilUry they cammand 
bnlttenea In armies wiuch have thl> rai^nneat us the exeA.ntiMe unit, 
maKirs command battalioub (" wuvgb " of, cavahy, " groups ” of 
artillery). 

Lai>Uy the “ company officers ” (called in France and Germany 
subaltern officers) are as foUuw.s . — 

(tt) Caplatn (Gorinany and Aubtria, HaupUnann, cavalry Rut- 
metsler) in the inlaiitry ol all countnos, the CDinpany commander. 
In Russia there is a lows'! gmd<^ of captain callexi ’* .staff-captain," 
and m ilolgium there ib ithe riuik< of " seumtl-captnm " In all 
CGiHitnes. except Gieat Mut.un captains cominaiul M]iKu.in>iis and 
batteries Uiuh i the c.iptaiii, with such coiiimands aiul puwerb ab 
arc ddegaltd to tlitai, are the sul).illeins, usually graded as - 


1 The idth-century " coluncl-general " w'as the commander of a 
w.iolc section of the arinctl forces In Franco there were several 
colonels-generdl, each of whom controlleVl several regiments, or 
indeed the wliole of an " arm *’ ITieir lunctidiis we-re rather those 
of a war office than those of a troop-leader If they held high 
commantls in a fiedd army, it wms by spec d .ipi>ointmcnt ad hoc 
Colonels-gcncral we're also proprietors m of one company 

in each tcgimcnl, whn.se services tfiey accepted 

* In Russia tfic r.ink of marshal lias lieen long in .abeyance 

* In tho Confoderato service the gr.ules weie general lor army 
commanders, lieutenant-general for corj), tommanders, major- 
general for divisional commanders and bngadicr-gcneral for brigade 
commanders 


(h) LteutenatU (first Ueutenant in U.H.A., Oberleutnant in Germany 
.and Austrui). 

(f) buh-lieiitenant (sccond-hi'iitenant m Great Bntam .and USA, 
LeniHuni in f.ermany and Austria) 

{i) Aspiiants, or probationary young officers, not of full com- 
tiussioiied st.itus. 

ITie continental officer ks on an average considerably older, 
rank for rank, than the British , but he is neither younger 
nor older m respi'ct of command In the huge “uni\er.s.d 
service” armies of to-day, the regimental officer of 1* ranee or 
(iermony commands, in war, on an iivcrcige twice the number of 
mem th.it arc placed under the British officer of equal rank, 
llms a Herman or hrench major of infantry luis about goo 
rilfcs to direct, while a British major may have either halt a 
battalion, 4:50, or a double company, 220, a (lerman captain 
comm.inds a < oinpany of 2!(o i dies as ag.iinst an Knglish c.aptiiin’.s 
no and so. on At the samv tune ituniust be remembered that 
at peate .strength the continental battalion and company .are 
momUined at little more than half their, w'ar strength, and the 
undcr*ofliccring ot European iirnues only makes itself .seriously 
foil on mobilL£.itiQn. 

It 1.S, different with the riuo'.tions of pay and jiroinution, whii'h 
ehiclly attoct the hie ol an army in peaot* As to the former 
(.see also Pensions) the t ontinentid officer is paiil.at a lower rate 
than the British, a a shown by the table ot onhnary pay per 
annum (without spceiul pny urMallowances) below 



GitaL 

Blilaiii 

Fiance 

(.erin.'iny 

, Uieutcnant-coloncl ‘ . . . 

328 

2'>3 

202 

1 Majoi * 

2jS 


2g2 

1 CapUiii’ 

210 

I jg to 200 

150 to ly , 

' OttihidMco’/ (l.tcuU u.iiil) * , 

Scxiond Lienle«.mt {Leutnant, 

lt8 j 

101 to 120 

;« 

i .Suits Iteitlenant) * . . . 

Q4 1 

93 

to 00 


* lulanlry, lowest scale, other aems and btanchca lughut, often 
considerably higliur. 


It mu.st be noted that in Francs and Cfcrmany the maj’or is a 
battalion commander, corresponding to the J Iriiish lieutenant- 
colonel But the significance of thisi table can only be realized 
when .It IS remembered that promotion is rapid un the Bi iti.sh 
army .mil very slow m the others. Tho senior iMrerietUnanls 
of the Gosman army aro men of 37 ito>38 years of age.; the senior 
cAptams 47 to. 48. fn jqo8 the younge.st 1 captains were 36, the 
youngest ‘majors .p; years of , age. As another illustration, the 
captain's maxmmm pay m the I’rcnch army, £xo per annum 
k»b thama British captamis, is only.givemafler ii2 years’ service 
mithatinmk, te tonainuin of at least twenty years’ service. 
Tho corres)X)nihtig times for Briti.sh regular officers in IQ05 
(when the effrets of rapid promotions dm mg the bouth Afritan 
War were still felt) were .6 to 7 if years from first commission to 
promotion to captain, and 14 to 19 years from fir.st rommissiou 
to promotion to major, fn 1908, under more normaf conditions, 
the times were 7 to years to captain, to 20 to major. In 
the Koyal .Engineers and the Indian army a subaltern is auto- 
matically promoti'd captain on completing g years’ commissioned 
service, and a captain smiilarly promoted major after 18. 

The process of dfvclopmcnt in the case of naval offici rs (see Navy) 
presents many yiomts of smiilarlty. but also considerable fhtferenccs 
I'-or from the first the naval oltioer could only offer to serve on th* 
king’s ,shi|i . he did not build a t<hip au a culoiiel laiscd a regiment, 
.iiui thus there w.i. no piuprietary hjsteni. On the other hand tho 
naval olficer w.is even more of a simple otlic c-holder than his cumiade 
ashore. He had no rank apart from that which he held in the 
economy of tlic ship, and when tlio ship went out of commission 
tlic otUcers as well as the crow were disbanded. One (ealute ot tlie 
jiiopni't.iry sv.tem, however, appears in the navy oigani/atiun ; 
there w.is .1 in.irf.i.l distinction between the captain and the lieu- 
tenant who led the comliataiits and the master and the master’s 
mate wlio sailed the slup But here there w-ero fewer " vested 
inti rests,” and in'te.id of remaining in th’O condition, so to speak, 
of di .ti lumshed ’ i*--.! ngers, until hnally cliniiuate<! by the " levelling 
iiji ” ot the woruing class, of othcers, the heutenantj and captains 
Wire (I'l r.ngHnd) rcijuircd to educate themselves thoroughly m 
th"' subji-cl. ot the sea officer's prolessioji When this process had 
gone on for two enciations. th.it is, about 1(170, the foimaiion ol a 
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permanent btaH of naval officers was bcgtm by tile insUtutioii of 1 by tlus Civil Service Conuni4.tK)ner3 as to their educational qualifica* 
lialf-iuy lor the captainb, anil very soon dlterw.inls. the methods of tions. 'llns, e\amuvition is competitive in so hir that vacancies at 
admission .lod early training ot naval oUiceih v\ere isvstemati/ed 1 the Itoviil Military Colligi at Sandhurst (for Cavaliv, Infantry and 
the niuka ni the bnlish Koyal Navy .ire hlujwn with the roUtive | Ainiv berview Corps), 01 the l<u\al Military Aiailinn at Woolwich 
ranks of llie army in tlic following t.ible (hikeii Inim Ktttg.’s litgif 1 (foi 1 ngnwnn* timl AitiUi-ry), go to tho.se who pass higlust, if physic- 
lalions), which gives some idea of tlir complexity of the non- 1 •iU> lit Before presenting him.sill loi tins i‘xaininj<itioii, the catulidato 
combatant braailu's ot uaviil oUiCers. must produce a “ leaving ier.tilic£iu *’ fioin the school at whith he 

'IrainiHg of lirttish Army Officers . — 'Ihis may be convetiieiiUy I wr.is educatc'd, -howiiig that he .ilrooily ])ot»sehS«.s a l.ur knowledge 


Corresponding Ranks 


Army. 


I I F'lfld Mufihals . 

2 (iencraN 

I 3 Liciih'nfint Gi*nernls 
I 4 Major-Generals 


5 Brigadier-Generals . . 

6. Colonels 

7, Lreutcnant-Colonels . . 


8. Majors' 


9 Captains 


10. Lieutenants 

IT. Second Liowtenants , 



Vdmirnls 01 the Tdeet 
Admir.ds 
Vice-^dmmils . 
Hear-Admirali 


CommodoTcM 

Captains of 3 yc-ars' seniority 


Captains under 3 years’ seniority 


Commanders, but junior of that rank 


Lieutenants of 8 years' seniority . 


Lieutenants under 8 yean>’ seniority 


Sub-Llentenantu 


12. Higher ranks of Warrant Officers . 


Navy 


KnginctT-in-rhicf. if J''ngincer >'ii e-Adniinil. 
rnsiwctois-Gineral ol Hii'^julals and FW-ts 
Fngincvr-in-t liicf, il Lnginetr Rear-Admiral. 
Engineer Kc.u-AdiTiiral 

Deputy Inspcctors-Gcneral of Wo'^jntiils and Fleets 
Sccrchints to Adnnrnls oJ tlic Fk-et. 
Paymasters-in-Chicf 

FngitK( r C.ipfnins uf S years’ seniority in that rank 
Stifi (‘.iiiUfins of ^ years' scmotity 
St.iH ( ajitnins iindet j yotiis’ seniority (navigating 
br.int h) 

Seen. lai les to CoiumandeisMii-Chief, of 5 years’ 
service as such 

Engineer Captains under 8 years’ seniority in that 
rank 

ld< 1 1 -Surgeons » 

Sts rel.iiics to thimmandcrs-in-Chief under 5 years' 

Flei t Paymasters ' 

Engineer ('ommaml'Ts > 

Naval Instrut tors of 1 <5 years' seniority * 

Engineer Lienittnantsol 8 years’ seniority, qualified I 
and selected ) 

SbifPSurgcons 

Set robirii s to junior FlngOfhcers, Commofk>res, ist 
Class 

Staff Rivniaslt-rs .iml Paymaster 
Naval Instructors tif 8 yetiis' sonionty 
Carpenter l.ieuteaant of 8 years' beniority. 

Surgeons 

Secretaries to Commodore’s, 2nd ( l.isa 
Naval Instructors undei 8 vears' Mmirmfy 
Engineer Licuttiiant umler 8 years’ seniority, or 
overil nol ilrriy (innlified and selected 
Assistant J^yri.tstcps of .j years' seniority 
Caqieuter T leuti n,uU under 8 years| henioritv. 
Assistant Pa-yuMSlers under 4 years' seniority. 
Engineer hub-Lifutimnnls. 

Chief thinner ' 

Cliifl Boatswain ' 

Chief Carpenter ‘ 

Chief Artificer Fngmeer.^ 

Chief Schoolmaster. *■ 

Midshipmen.^ 

( Icrks a 
(runners * 

Boatswains ^ 

Caijienters > 

Artificer l-mginoer * 

HtMfl .sLlioolmaster.* 

Hetid Wtirdmaster * 


^ But junior of the aimy rank 


'•* But senior of the army r.ink. 


divided into two parts : (I ) that whicli precedes llie appointment I 
to a commission , (II ) that which succeeds it. | 

I. Omitting thase olficejrs who obtain their commi'-M vis. from | 
the ranks, tlie trauiing which precedes the appointmcut I0 .1 com- i 
mission lb subdivided into: (a) General Education, {!>) lechniial | 
Instruction. j 

(a) General Edueatton — A fairly high standard of education is ; 
considered csietiti.il Candidates from universities approved by the ; 
Army Council must liavc resided for three academic >tars at their ( 
umvcrsity, .and h.ive taken a degrou in any subject or group of . 
subjects other tlmn Theology, Mediune, Music and Comim rcf A j 
university wuididate for a commission in the Royal Artillery must ; 
turthcr be qualified m M.ithcmatic3. I he obtaining ot lust-class 1 
honour!, is considered equivalent to one year's .-xtra srrvi<<- in the i 
army, and an officer can count tliat year for calcuLnliPe Jus service 1 
towards his jicnsion University candidates are eligible for com- ■ 
missions m the Cavalry, Royal Artillery, Infantry', Indian Armv 
and Army Service Oirps For other branches of the service special I 
regulations rir«* m force. 1 

Those candidates who have not been at a university are examined 1 


of the subjects of cx.unm.ation Candidate's who fail to secure 
admission m these institutions, but s^itisfy tlie examiners that they 
are sulliciently well edaeatod, can obtain commissions in the Special 
Reserve. 

Candul.ites for c«nnmi-sions in th< Roy.al Armv Medical Corps 
and the \miy Vtfinnaiv (orji. are not n<] lined to ji.iss an 
educational examination, the onlmarv course ol mc-dical or vetennary 
education be ing dn merl sullicient, but the Ainiv toiintil in.iy reject 
a tandidatc who shows any dificimcv m hi' ft< 1 tr.il education 

Officers of the ( iilonial militaiv l«-rics wi filing to obtain com- 
missions in the Brill'll Army must 1 itlier prodiu e a school or college 
" leaving certificale ” or pass an examia.ition h<>ld bv the Army 
pn ihivmg Board, or must show that they have passed one ol certain 
r^'tf«giiiz»*<^l *'V iminafions , , . 1 

(h) Trchtual Instruction —In .ndditicn to general educational 
attainments, .1 fair know'ledge of technical matters is expected from 
Ciiuf tidal' s . 

For Cavalry, Infiantry. Roval Engineer , Rnv.il Artillery and Army 
Servif" CoriJs, .an t'xaminatmn mu-l be jiiissed in .ulmmi'.tr.ition 
and organization , military history, strategy and tactics , military 
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topography, engineering and law. In addition, the following 
conditions must be complied with • (i) Untvfrstty candidates are 
required to be mcmbiTs of the Senior Division of the Officers' 
Training ( orps (see UNirco Kinghom Arm^) should there be a 
unit of th.it corps .at the university to which they Iwlong They 
arc furthir lequired to !>«• .ittached for six weeks to a Regular unit 
during their residence at the university If there is no Olheers’ 
'I raining ( orps at his university, the candidate is altachctl to a 
Kigular unit foi twelve weeks (const eti lively or in two stages) 
'Ihe lin.ll examination in milit.iry sub)tcts is t oiiipetitivt (2) 
Cadit\ of thi Itoval Military C ollei;e are insliucted in the iolluwing 
.ultlitioii.il subjects sanitatiuii, I'n ii< li or (.trman (or Ixitli), 
inliiig .111(1 horse man.agement, musketry, physital tiaming, tlrill 
.tnd sigii.illing Hindustani may be taken iiisfcail ol French or 
t.erinan (^) Cadets of the Roval Military Atadcmy are instructed 
in the s.ime subjects as the cadets at the Koyal Miht.irv ( tillegc, 
vith till .iddition of artillery, advarutd iiialhematics, chiunistiy, 
light, he.il, eletlruity and wtirkshoji jir.ulue Cadt ts who pass 
highest in the final exarnin.ition for t ommissions are as a rule 
.i{)})ointed to the Koyal h.ngineers, the itiuaimki to the Koyal 
Artillery (.j) Offuers of the Sf)eiial Rescree, Itrniorial Lorre and 
ccitam other forces must have completed a continuous period ol 
.itt.ichuK nt of twelve months to a Regular unit of Cavalry, Artilleiy, 
I'ligmeei’'. or Infantry, ,ind have served and been tiaincd for ,it lisisl 
one year m the force to which they belong, before jiri-senting them- 
selves .It the (omjietitivo exainmation m military subjiets llie 
pi nod III attaihmeiit to Regular iiiiils iii.iy be rediii eil if lertam 
eerlifii ales .in obt.uned C.indidate s for i ommissions in the artillery 
must Ik long to the artillery branches ol the above fom s and have a 
ceililii .ite 111 riding and mathematics 'I liey aie not tligible lor the 
Koyal Kngmeers (<)) The conditions lor Offuirs of the C olomal 
Militiiry Luries are similar to those for the speei.il Ki serve, 1S.1 , 
e v< < jit th.if only two mouths' .itt.ii liiiii iit to a Regular unit , or unit 
of the 1 ‘ermanent Colonial Forces, is leijuired (o) (ommissions 
are also givin to (adits of the Roval Military Collccc, I\tni;ston, 
Canada, the training of tliat establishment Inung similar to that 
at the Koy.U Military Lollege and tlie Koval Military Ai.elimy 

I'.indid.iles for commissions in the Koyal Aimy Medical Corps .and 
Army Vetirmaiy ('orps are not ex.immed m miht.iiy sulijects, 
but must ji.iss in the approjiriate technical subjects, (hose for the 
Koyal Army Medical ( orjis jussing two written and two oial 
cx.iminations, one each in meilicine and surgery, those for the Army 
Veteiin.iry Corps jiassing a written and an oral examination m 
veteim.uy medicine, surgeiy and hygiene Candidates loi the Koval 
Army Medie.d Corjis have further to jinKeeuI to the Koy.tl Army 
Medical College for instruction in recruiting dulic's, h>gune, 
pathology, tropical medicine, military surgery and military nicilical 
adminislraliun 

Royal Lni’tneers attend the School of Military Jvngmcermg at 
Chnth.'ini, where long and claliorate courses of instiuction are given 
in all sulijects njiiiertaiiiing to the work of the cotps, inchubng 
jir.ictical woik m the held and in foi tresses 

11 1 he training winch suecceds tlie ajipomtmcnl to a commission 

lonsisls p.irlly ol mme det.iiled mstriiction in the subjeits alicady 
leatiied, p.irtly of the jiractical apjihcation of those sulijee ts. and 
jiaitlv ol more .'idvanced instruction willi its jiiactical aiijihcation 

On fiist joimng his unit the young ofiice-r is put thiough a ionise 
of jinliimn.iiv dulls, lasting, as a rule, for from tliie'c months 
(luf.iulii) lo SIX months (Cavalry), though the fiiiic di jiends upon 
till- indivKluil offieer’s rate of jirogress liming this period, .uid for 
some eonsider.ible fime afferw.irds, officers aie mstrm led 111 *' regi- 
mental duties,” eoiisistmg ot the interior economy ol .1 reginu nt, 
sill h as Im.incial accounts, stoie-s, con espemil once, the mmoi jioints 
of milil.uv law m thiir actual working, customs of the stivice', 
the m.iii.igeinent of regimental inslitntis, Ac , with, ip the case of 
the moiiuteil blanches, eqiut.ilioii and the care .mil ni.iii.ieement of 
hoises 1 lie\ .ire re'qmred lo atlind a number of courls-m.irti.il, 
a^ supeniinm tary meiubi rs, beloie being permitted to .itteiid one 
III th( elftelivi and ollicial c.quicities of inembir or pmsecutoi, 
.ilthoiigh from .1 legal jioint ol view tluir ijualihcation di ju nils simply 
ujiim lh< ir r.ink and length ol service A course ol musketry, 
tlieoretic.ll ami piactu.il, is then gone through Field tnuning 
bc'gins witli lei tuns on the v.inous evolutions of the v|uadruii, 
b.itti rv or comjKiiiv, followed by ai tu.il jiractiec in the liild, arranged 
by the comm.imlers ot siju.idrons, b.itteiies or companies. 

Before promotion from the r.ink ot seeond-lieiitenant to lieutenant, 
an exanun.alion must be jiassed in " Keg1ment.1l Duties " (pr.iitu.il, 
oral .ind written) and " Drill and Field draining " ({iraetical only) 
The oflicer is then taken in h.ind by the commanding officer of his 
regiment, battalion or brigade He is licquently examined in the 
subjects in which he h.as .already been instructed, and is practically 
taught the more adv.inced stages of tojjogr.iphy, engineering, 
hictics, law and organization The next stage lonsists ol regimental 
drills, whicli include every kind of pr.ictical work in the held which 
can be done by a unit under the command of a lieutenant-colonel 
After this come brigade, ilivisiim and army m.incruvre's Ofhee-rs 
have to p.iss examinations in military subjects for jiroinution until 
they att.iin the rank of major The chief of these subjects are 
tactics, military topography, military engineering, military l.avv, 
administration and military history. For majors, before promotion 


to lieutcnant-colonel, an examination in " Tactical Fitness for 
Cximmand ” has to be passed. This examination is a test of ability 
in cnmm<aniling the ” three arms '* in the field , a course of attach- 
ment to the two arms to which the ofheer does not belong being .1 
necessary preliminary. 

Army Service Corps —The officers of this corps have usually served 
for at least one year in the cavalry, infantry or Koyal Marines, 
though commissions arc also given to cadets of the Koyal Military 
College On joining, the officer first sjiends nine months on j.roba- 
tion, during which he attends lectures and iir.icliial demonstrations 
in the following subjects military adiuinistration and organization 
genenilly , .mil as regards Army Service Corjis w 01k, m detail , 
organization of the Field Army and Lines of ( oinmuini ation , war 
organization and iluties of the A S C , registry ,iiid care of corre- 
sjumdcnce , contracts, spe11.1l purchases, jirecautions in receiving 
supiilies, and care and issue of same , accounts, forms, vouchers 
and office work m general .mil in detail , barrack ilutii-s (inclumng 
all jioinls tclaling to i oal, wood, turf, c.indks, lanqis, gas, water, Ac ) 
A thorough .iiid detailed description of .ill kinds of forage, bre.Kl- 
stulls, meal, grotenes .uid other luld siqiplies is given. The lectures 
and ilemunstiations in transport inilutle, biside inoiiiited and dis- 
mounted drill, wagon dull, carnages, embarkation and disera- 
baikation of men .md anim.ils, cntiaining and detraining , harne.ss 
.mil s.idillery' , transport by r.iil .md se.i, with the othce work 
involved 'I Ins couise of instruction is given at the Army Service 
Corjis Training Fstabhshment .it Aldeishut 

A satisl.icloiy examination having been passed, the officer is 
p*rm,uiently taken into the corps Before promotion to captain he 
IS examini'cl m aiiounts, coricspomlcncc and cimliacts , judging 
cattle and supjilii s , duties ot an A S C oflicei in charge ol a 
siib-ilistrict , lull nor economy of .1 loiny.iny , inilit.iry vehicles 
and jiack animals, cmbaikation, disembarkation and duties on 
1)0.11(1 sliij) , convoys, dutiis of biigade sujijily anti transjiort 
olliter in wsar Cajitains, before jirornotion to iiiajoi, aic examined 
lit lines of loinmiiiacation of an army in w.ir , method of obtaining 
su|>|>lics and tiansjiort m wai, and formation and woiking of depots , 
organization ol Uansport in war , schemes of siijqily and transport 
lor troops opeiating from a hxeil base’, duties of a staft-ofheer 
administeiing supply, transport and barrack duties at home The.sc 
.ire m addition to gem nil iiiihtaiy subjects 

Royal Army Medual Coipi—On comjiktion nf the course of 
instruition at the Koy.il .\riiiy Medical College, lieutenants on pro- 
bation priKced to the K A M (' Sthool ol Instiuction at Aldershot 
foi .1 two month%' lourse in the technii.il duties of the coips, and at 
the end ol the eouisi* .ire examined in the subjects t.iught This 
jLissed, their commissions are confiimecl After eighteen months’ 
SI I vice*, eiifiiers aie examined 111 siiu.ul, company and corps drills 
and exircise's, the Geneva Convention, tin administration, 
oig.amzation and equipmcnl of the army in its relation lo the medical 
services , duties of wardmasters and stewards m military husjutals 
and returns, accounts .mil requisitions eonneited therewith , duties 
of executive medical ofhiers , mililaiy law These successful candi- 
d.itis are then eligil)k‘ for {iromotion to c.ijit.un Reloie promotion 
to major the following examination must be jiassed, alter a course of 
study under such aiiangcmimts as the directoi geneial of the Army 
Mc'dical Seiviee may determine (i) meiliimt, (z) surgery, (j) 
hygiene, (4) bacteriology, (5) one out of seven spei i.d subjects named, 
and (O) militaiy law Ihe examination for jiromotion finin m.ijor 
to lieuteii.int colonel cmbraies army medical oiganization m peace 
and wai , sanit.ition ol lovins, camps, transports, Ai . epidemiology 
.tnd the management ol ejiKleniics , medic .il history ol iiiqiortant 
caiiip.ugns , the \rmy Rledieal Services of the' more imjiortdnt 
powers, tlie I.1WS and customs of w.ir, so fai as they relate to the 
sick .mil vvouiuleil , and a tactii.il jirublem in field medical atlmiiiis- 
lialion (Uliiirswho pass these exaitimalions with distinction are 
eligible for ae e eler.ited jiriunotion 

Aims Ordnance Hepaitment —An officer of this dejiartmcnt must 
Inivelitid at least four ye.irs' service m other bi.mclies of the army 
and must hav e passed for the rank of cajitriin 1 hej .ire then eligible 
to present themselves at an elemental y examm.ition in mathe- 
matics, alter passing which they attend a oni ve.nr's course at the 
(Jrdnance College, Woolwich 'Ihe course comjirises the folkiwiiig 
(a) (lunmty (including princijilcs of gun construction and pr.actical 
ojdirs) , (h) Matiriel, guns, carnages, m.ichme guns, small aims 

and ammunition of all descnjitions , (r) Ainiy Ouhiame Dutus 

(lunctions ot the lorps, supply, rcccijit and issue of stores, Ac) , 
(it) Machinery, (e) Chemistry and Mttallu}t>y , (/) hlertricity 

An .idvanced course follows in which otheers take iij) any two of the 
subjects ot applied mathematics, chemistry and ek'itiicity, cimibineil 
with cither sm.ill arms, optiis or mechanical design I hey aie then 
appointed to the department and hold their ajipointments lor four 
ye'ais, with a possible cxlcnMon of an additional three years 

Army Vctirinarv Corps - - Acandidate on ajipointir ent as veterinary 
officer, on joining at Aldershot, undergoes a course of special training 
at the Army Veterinary School The course lasts one year, and 
consists of (a) hygiene , conformation of the toot and shoeing , 
conformation, points, colours, markings , stable construction and 
mamagement , management of horses in the open and of large bodies 
of sick , .saddles and sore backs , collars and sore shoulders : bits 
and bitting ; transport by sea and rail , mules, donkeys, camels 
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and oxen , remount depots ; training of army horses ; marching. 
(6) Diseases met with specially on attive service (t) Mihtary 
etiquette and ethics , accounts and returns , administration and 
organization , veterinary hospitals, mobilization, map -reading and 
law At the end ol the course he is ex.immcd, and li found satis- 
factory, is retained in the service Before promotion to captain 
he IS examined in the duties ol executive veterinary ollicers and in 
law before promotion to major, m medicine, surgery, hygiene, 
bacteriology and trojneal diseases, and in one special subject selected 
by the candidate , and before promotion to lieutenant-colonel, 
in law, duties ol administrative veterinary officers at home and 
abroad, management of epizootics, sanitation of stables, hurse-lmes 
and transports 

Army Pa V Def>ai Intent Officers are appomtc<l to the department, 
on probation for a jieriod not exceeding one year, after serving for 
five years m one of tlic other arms or branches of the scrvn.c At 
the end of tins period tlie canilidatcs are examined in the following 
subjects exammalion of comjiany pay lists and jiay and mess 
book , method of keeping accounts and prejianng balance-sheets 
and monthly estim.ites . knowledge of pay-wariani, allowance 
regulations and financial instructions, book-keeping by double entry 
and the duties attending the payment of suhhers , aptitude tor 
accounts, and quickness and neatness m work On comjiktiou ol 
five years’ servue, officers return to their regiments, unless they 
elect to remain with the department or arc required by the Army 
Council to be iiermanentlv attached to it 

Schanl’t and CoUittes — Ihe training ol the olheer in his regiment is 
necessarily inconqilete, owing to a far wider knowledge of his pro- 
fession in general, and of his own branch of the service in jiarticular, 
being essential, than can be acq lined within the comparatively 
confined limits of his own unit Accordingly, schools and colleges 
have lK>en est.iblished, m which special courses of instruction are 
given, dealing more lully with the generalities and details of the 
various branches of the service 

There is a cavalry school at Nothoravon 

Mounted Infantrv schools have been established at Longmoor, 
Bulford and Kilworth, which tram both ofheers and men m mounted 
infantry duties liie officers selected to be trained at these schools 
must have at least two years' service, have completed a trained 
soldict’s course of nuiskciiy and should have some knowledge of 
horsemanship and be .ible to ride 'The instruction consists for the 
most jiart of ruling school and field training 

The Si hoot of (lunnery at Shoeburyness gives five courses ot 
inslriK tion per annum , one “ Staff ” course for Ordnance officers, 
lasting one montli , two courses for senior officers of the Royal 
Artillery, I,isting a fortnight each, and two <ourses for junior officers 
ol tlie same regiment, lasting one montli each Foi Royal Oarrison 
Ailillery oKieers there is one “ Staff ’’ course* lasting lor seven months 
(tills Ik mg a eontmuation of the previous " Staff " cour.«.), ami two 
coiiKses, lasting four months eacli, for junior oihcers There is also 
a school of gunnery at Lyrld, where two courses, lasting for three 
weeks each, m siege artillery, are given each year 

Ihe Otdnance Lollene at Woolwicli provides various cour'-es of 
iistiucliou in addition to those intended fur ollicets of thi Otilnatice 
Depai tment Thcie is a " Gunnery Staff Couise " for senior tifficers, 
n gunnery, guns, larriagcs, ammunition, electricity and machinery . 
two courses for junior officers of the Royal Artillery in the same 
subjects . a course foi officers of the Army Service Corps in mechanical 
trausjiort, which includes instruction in allied subjects, such as 
electricity and chemistr} It also gives courses of instruction to 
oflicei s of the Roy.il Navy 

The School of Military En^tneertui; at Chatham trains officers of 
the Royal Engineers, compiles official text-books on field defences, 
attack ami defence of fortresses, military bridging, mining, cncamp- 
menti, i.ulways 

The Sihnnl of Musketry at Hythe (besides as.sisting and directing 
the musketty training of the army at large by revising regulations, 
experiments, Ac) trains officers of all branches of the service m 
theoretical ami jiractical musketry, the courses laslmg about a month 
each and embra< mg fire control, the training of tlic eye in quick 
perception, fuc effect and so on. Courses in the Maxim gun usually 
ollow 

The Sta^ College (see also Staff) at Camberley is the most im- 
portant ot the military colleges. Only specially selected officers 
.irc eligible to attempt the entrance examination The course lasts 
two years, and is divided into (a) military lustory, strategy, 
tactics, imperial strategy, .strategic distribution, coast defence, 
fortification, war organization, reconnaissance , (6) staff duties, 

administration, peace distribution, mobilization, movements of 
troops by laml and sea, supply, transport, remounts, organization, 
law and topograjihical reconnaissance Visits are paid to workshojis, 
fortresses, continental battlefields, &c , ami staff tours arc carried 
out. Officers of the non-mounted branches attend ridmg school, 
and students can be examined in any foreign languages they may 
have previously studied They are also attached for slioit pciiods 
to arms of the service other than those to which they Ik long, and 
attend at staff offices to ensure their being conversant w'lth the work 
done there 

The Army Service Corps Training Establishment at Aldershot 
gives courses of instruction to senior officers of the corps at which 


a limited numlier of officers of other coijis may attend, piovuled 
they have passed through or been reconiinemkd foi the .btall Colli gc 
Other courses, in addition to the nine months’ course for ulliLiis 
on probation for the coips are, one ot twelve da>s for senior olhcirs 
of the corps m mechanical tiansjxjrt, two (one long and one 
shuit) HI the same subject for other olliters , one for officcis 
in othci branches of the servue m judging piovisions, and one 
lor luutenauts of the Royal Army Medical Coqis m supply and 
ti an sport 

Other Colleges and schools arc : the Balloon School at Farn- 
boruugh, lor otfueis of tJie Royal KngiiicMTs, Schools of 1 leitnc 
Lighting At I’lymoulh and Portsmoulh, the Si /tool of Signalling at 
Alileish) t, foi offuers of all branches of the service, the School of 
Gymnastics, ako at Aldershot; and the Army Veterinary School, 
where a one month's course is mven to officers of the mount) d 
branches in the main principles of horsemastership, stable manage 
meiit ami veteiinary first aid, in addition to the one year’s course loi 
officers on probation foi the Army Veterinary Corps 

To encourage the study of foreign languages, officers who jiass a 
preliminary examination in any language they may select aie allow (<l 
to tcsiile in the loreign country for a period ot at least two numth-. 
Aftei such residence they may present themselves foi examination, 
ami if suco'sslul, receive a grant in aid of the expenses iiicuiicil 
The grant is for Russian, £50 for German, £24 for French and 
£30 foi other languages The final or ” Inteipretership ” cxamina- 
lioii for winch the giant is given is of a very high standard In 
the case of Russian, £80 is paid to the ullicei during Ins ic-siiknci 
in Russia, m ailditum to the grant Sjioi lal aiiangcancnts an 
made with regaid to the Chinese ami Jajianese languages, flirt c 
officeis for the iormci and four officers for the latter being selected 
annually for a two years' residence m those countries Duiing such 
residence officers receive £150 per annum, in addition to then i>ay, 
anti a rewaid of £175 on passing the " Inteipretership ” examination 

Iheic has been a tendency of late yeais to give officers facilities 
for going through civilian courses of instruction , for example, at 
the London School of Iccunomiis and in the workshops of tlu 
priucii>al laihvay companies. These cimiscs enable the officer not 
only to jirufit by civilian expenence and progress, but also to lorm 
an opinion as to his own knowledge, as compared with the knuwlcdg^ 
ot those outside his immediate surroundings. 

Promotion from the Banks — In seveial armit'S aspiiant offiteis 
may join as piivates and jiass through all grades. 1 his is haidly 
piomotion fiom the lanks, however, because it is uncki stood fiom 
the fiist that the young avantageur, as he is r ilh d in Germany, is a 
eanclidate lor officer’s rank, and he is treated accordingly, generally 
living in the officers' mess and spending only a Inief iieriod m oaili 
of the non-cummissioned ranks. True promotion fiom the tanks, 
won by' meat and without any preferential tieatmeiit, is piactically 
imkmiwu m Germany In Fiance, on the othei hand, one-third of 
the officers aie jiromoted non-commissioned officers In Italy also 
a large propmtion of the officeis comes fiom the ranks In Great 
Britain, largely owing to the chances of distinction afforded by 
frequeni colonial exjieditions, a fair number ol uon-commissioned 
officers receive piomotion to combatants’ commissions The 
numlier is, however, diminishing, as shown by the following extracts 
from a return ot i<)09 (combatants only) - 

1885-1888 annual average 34 (Sudan Wars, &c ) 
1889-1802 „ „ 25 

1893-1898 „ „ 19 

18119-1902 „ „ 35 (S African War) 

1903-1908 „ „ 1 1 

Quartermasters and iiding masters are invariably promoted from 
the lower ranks 

Offiec'rs of reserve and ‘-econd line foiccs are recruited in Great 
Britain both by ilirect ajiiiointment and by transfer from the regular 
forces In iiiuvcrsal .seivnee armies resei ve officers are dtavvn frotii 
retired ie‘guiar officers, selected iion-commissiuned ollieeis, and 
most of all liom young men of good social standing who aie gazetted 
after serving then comjiulsory period as privates in the* ranks. 

Foreign Armies 

The training of the officer of a foreign .army differs very slightly 
from that of the Brilisli olliier Each country specializes according 
to its individual ii*<jiuiements, but m the* mam the training is much 
the same 

Germany — 1 he Germans attend more closely to det.iil — being even 
microscopical — and it lias been .said that a little gut 111 the German 
military m.ieliine would cause a cessation of its working Uiifoi- 
tunalely foi tins argument, the German army has not yet given any 
signs of eessation of work, so few deviations from the sraootli working 
of the military m.ichmc* being peimitted that the introduction of 
grit into till-, air-tight casing is practically imjiossible At the* same 
time, the German officer is trained to have initiative and to u.se 
that initiative, but lu* is cxjiecled to b( diicreet m the use of it and 
const*que*ntly undue insistence on liteial oliediencc to instructions 
(as distinct from formal orders), and undue reticence on the part of 
senior, esjiecially staff, officeis is laid to be dangerous, in that th'* 
regimental officer, if ignorant of the military situation, may, by .uts 
of initiative out of harmony with the general plan, seriously prejudice 
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the issue I he f lormans attach special importahcc tri insttucflbn in 

the tatlic.il lia.Klliuf' of aclillery 

Italv Ihe Italians make a speciality tef horsemanship, Hhcli 
cavalry fiflin-rs stiidyrnK for two yoats at the cavalry school at 
Modena, lati i at the ^cliool at Pmerolo, and hiUrstill at the sthried 
at 'I’oi di (,juiiito 'l’he> also atUfch much' nnfihetance to'mdttntilin 
Wai fare 

J'r/tnee - 'I’he frtrrtial trailing of the hfehch-oflicer docM not appeal 
to (Idler s( nonsK' fioiu tliat of tin iJntish ollitci, with this < jtCbption, 
that .IS otie-thiid or so of Frefith otftcdrs itrci pfdmotr*d from the 
non (Oiumi^siortf d ranks, a' gteat filature of Ihe (S‘hi< atioiial dysttm 
IS the Rioup of sCh(iols coniplSkhiR the Saiimiir (niv.diy), St Maixcnt 
infanti \ ) .ind Ver,hille*i (arini- 1 y and < Which are mtOmled 

or iind( r-olrtCer t aildidales foi (‘oiiimiidons Ihe f'eueiAhl\ of the 
nffiCc'rs tdrties from tile " spec'ial sthool ” of St Cvr (mlaiitry and 
cavalry) and thd 6iotc Phlytet finuiuc (arlrlhky and elignlecfs) 

(H J G ) 

United State; 'fhc pirui[)Ll somce from uhuh olllOeis aie 
supplied to the army is the f nnoie lliht.iiy \iadeiny at West Poml, 
N’ y. The Pivsident in ly .ippumt forty c.idels and f'tiieiallv’ chotS'^es 
sous of army and navy olli(( i-, 1 idi sehator and efuh rcphCsenta 

live and dekjjate in Corit'ic,^ mu appoint one Tldse ajipointnlt ills 
are not made annnallv , Init as cac ineu . ocinir throuf'h graduation ol 
cadets, ortlieli disrli.irgc In loie gtadiiaHon Tliem.iximumuninb(*rof 
r.wlets under the Tuvlfth Cc iislis is I he commanding o((h oi ol 

tlie .a( ademj has lie' title ol s'njx rinfendenl and ronimltudant ' lie is 
detaileil Irom the .«my, .ind ha. the teniji<ir.iry lauk ol'Ctilonel the 
coips of f adet. is organin d as ,1. battalion, .ind is comth.indtd by an 
oltie«.r detailed from the airtty, having the title ol eommanda'iit of 
ndits He has tlie lempoV.iry Alnk of lie utertanf -colonel An 
olhcer of engineers .ind ol ordnaiiee are deMili <1 .v. iiKtruCtbrs ol 
jir.tt-tiCrll niihtary engineering <1:11(1 of oldn.tnCe and g(inn(T5' respec- 
tuH'ly I'he heiitls ol the dipaillhutls ot itlsiVuCtloil hitvt tlic titk 
of ptofe.sbrs '1 hey im .elected gt^lienilly from oHufei , of the iiein\ , 
and tlvMr position-, are permanent 'I’hc bflWeis aliCivc mcnHottid 
and the ptofessois constitute the acadt'itiic' bb.ird 'J he mrii't.irN stall 
and assHt.vnt mstrutlots .Ire OfTiceis of the arihy I'he eoefsi* of 
instrili^tion rovcis lour >e.trs ahd is' very tholb’ugli Theinetic.tl 
instTiirlilSn eomi)ns('s matheiiv.i'ln s, Ftenth, Spanish, I’liglish, 
dr.iwirg, ph>si( ,, .islionortiy, ihiml.fiy, ordH.tncr ahd gtinib'i'y. .ait 
of w'ai , Civil .uid mlht.ary ('iigin( < ring, Inv (fnlei'iiational, Con- 
stitutional and mililaiy), hi^h^y .lAd drill n'gUlatiOns of all a^ms 
T'rachc.il mstnu tiofi compris'es the seecice dtills ift Itifuntiy, cavalry 
and arlilleiy, sui V( ving, lei onn.Ussances, Held engirtik'iitig, construc- 
tion of hnnpbi'.ir V In idges, simple a .t+dbotnic.il (ibSrtyations, f<;rtelng, 
gyrhttasties and Sw limning Cadets* .ire .1 p.irf of the army, .irtd 

rank lietwecn se(.bnd heiitertahts ahd Ihi* hlglih'^l grade of noh- 
commlssionk (1 ollied. they feetne ftdm tlio goViThmeht .1 latc 
of pay siilliilent to coicr .all ncces'^.iry capelurs .at the aCadcm> 
About 50 'V, of thos(' elitering are alilr* to cdmjiletc thd course Ih'* 
graduating ei.a'ss each year nlihibd-s, on an au'r.age, alsbiit 60 A 
cla's, on gr.icltiating, is aliangt’d m order .ueorriihg to nielit, hnfl its 
membeis .aie assign* d as sei'ond li<'Ult*nhnts Id cOfps .thd hfni, 
aecoiding to the n coitimehdiltion of the a'c.ldemu boatd A h'W at 
the head of Ihe (lass go into the C('>rps of tugiheeis , the'he'xt in oicTor 
gcniMallv go into the .arblleiy, and the test of the cLlss irtto the 
ca\alrv and intaiitry. The choice of gra(rlna'tes as to arm of .-ervice 
and icgimciils is ton.ultcd as l.u .vs practu.ible Any cmlisUd ni.ui 
who has s< i\((l lioiRsllj anil f.uthliilh not kss than two \e.irs, who 
IS b( twten twenty-one' .md lhiil> je.ir. of .ige, Hninamed, a dti/cn 
of tile linited st.ili . .111(1 of good moi.il chai.ioter, may .ispire to .a 
coinmisMoii 'lo obt.un it lie must ji.iss an ediu.ition.il and pIijsK.il 
examination before a bbard of live Officers This hbhld rinist-al-.o 
iiKjiuie .1. to llic ch.uaclti, c.ip.Kitj and rccoid of the c.ah<liddte 
Mahv t\rll-(‘dnerited ybuhg'men', utl.ible to obt.'uh Appointments to 
West PbUif, enlist m flu* .afinv Ibr the eyprt-ss pllnidse of obfAinirtg 
a coihfuHsion V.leahdes irt flie grade of seeo/id IkhlfeiiAnl retn.'n'n- 
jng. after the gi.adn.ates of the Military \cademv .artel (Jiialirted 
enlisted mt-n h.iv(' lieen .ippointi'd, <ire lilled from ci\il hie 'lo be 
( hgilile for .appofntmenl a candidate must be a dfiiien of'Ihe I'rtlted 
States, unm.iiiud, between the ages ol twcnl\-one and twdity- 
se\di je.iis, .uul must be .ij)ino.e(f by an cx.imining board of hvc 
billcers .IS to habits, ntijr.il Chanackr, ph^sfral ability, odilbdtion 
and grnoral fitncs, for the serlK( In time of peace veiy ftw 
.ipivunlmcnts fiom dvil life are made, but in time of war theic Is a 

l.'lge IMimbi 1 

'Iheic are, irt Addition lo the' Falgirtdcr Srhool 'at WAsWiWgton, 
D.C four service schools for officers Thr*.e arc* tlie Coast ArfillWy 
School at Fort Monrcie, Virgiilia , the General Sfrvltc and Staff 
College at Fort I.e.iVehworlh, Kkns.ns , the Afounted Scrxicc 
School at Fort Rllcv, Kartsas, fhe Army Mediral School at Wash- 
ington The eoiTuiiand.infs, st.afls and insinlcbirs at these* schools 
are officers specially selected TJio gArnson at Fort Monroe is 
cbmposcil of sover.il companio'^ of coast artillery The licntmants 
of these companies, who constitute fhe class, arc relieved and n’jilated 
by others on ist September of each \ ear The rourse of inslniction 
comprises the following snbii'cts .irffllerv, li.'illislics, cnmneei.h-., 
steam and mechanics, eks Iru ityAnd mines, < homistry and c\)iIoSiV(*., 
mildiiry scic'ik'e, jiraclical military exercises, phofograjihy, telegraphy 
' and cor.JdgC (tlie use of ropW/thc making ol various kinds oi kuOU 


Aihd lH. 4 lrtngs, rigging slhcars, &c , for the handling of heavy guns) 
July and August eif each year are Ordinarily devoted to jiTlille*ry 
target practibe. 'Ihe dMlifeo at the Central Service and bihft 
ObllBge w for Wio year irt each Sbhool The class of student ofilcers 
IS ifiAiWupof ohe lieiltehartt ff-ohi each regiment of Alfarttry and 
cnValry, and'Mtich'dUliWs as 'maybe deiaSWd. They are assigned to 
the- orgAniyiatidns cbritp'nSnig’the ghfrisbn,. n<»mally a roglihent-oi 
llifantiy, a “Wjnadron (four trbbps) of cavtilry and a' battery of field 
Aftillery The defxiitmfcHts of instruction are • miirfary art, 
englfterflng, IttW, iii'fAritry, eetVrthiy, ffiflfttiry ’hygiene Much atifnffon 
is paid Wi pr.icfioal yotkiri thft'mlrlor b)[ieTntTohs of War, 'the troOps 
of the gArriSbn beibg ntiliifed in ebrtnexibn therewith At the Ukrie 
of the I111.1l cvaiiiinatioiis of each cl.iss at Fort Mb'iiroe and Kbrt 
LeavdwWVrth, those officers mbst distihguiAhcd lor prijfitibrtey arc 
reporttd to the udjutant-'gerteral of the army Two Itom each class 
ol tlie Artillery School, and not ffiore than five from each ckiss at 
the Gentu*.!! Sertvice and Sfafl Gitlloge, are tkcfviiftei , so long at they 
icriiaiH m the ^erviie, noted in the artliual army register as "hortbui 
gr,'i(luat(‘s " 'I'lil* work ol the Mounltd IriMa ice School at Fort Rile\ 
js mainly pnnliiral, and is cAriicd oil bj Ihe regular g.irriMtm, WhlCli 
iiktiAllv, m time ol |U>;rt e, cdiisi^m of two squrtUron'l of oaVafry ahd 
three field b.itieries The gdtcWirtehl re^c•rWttlon at rdrt^ Rllby 
coir-pTisis aliiait .JO sq m ol \rtrivd I'crraln, s(vthul opportiirtitfes at. 
affordisl. And t.fhtn ad-i Aift.(g< of fot All kinds of field operaliorts 
The Aiffiiv Medie.il Sdid(Vl m (^.ftA'I.lished at V\"riA?iiiif.t(Ui 'IIk J.K'ult\ 
(on.isjs oi four 01 j' oie iri'tfrficti’irs'seh. ted itoii' IT. *( mtir dffiCd s 
of theirtcdusd dcpai'lrtuffit 'i'hb'b<Air*fe ot mcftiution coVirs a pCiiod 
of fivb iiibiiths, b^gilfinhg atimially lA NoVefi.ber 1 he Atudf'rtt olfffiers 
are ttx'enllv apjkmitcd mtrheal officers, atk' such other irtbdffial 
oflfeers, aaail.ible for det.ul, am ihAy desire td frilc the efiulse I'n- 
•iiCrtction iH by lk>cture rind iivAcliertl w(<»rk, ial .attc'hliorl beffig 
gnen to the >f()n(S wing sul))c<'t*i duties ot mc'diearofllters in jit'acc 
aivltvar; hos^'atAl adfmrtls'tftition , tnilifarv' nU'dicme, Surgery And 
Jnj'UiK , niicioscopv and bacteriology , laWj.ital CdlTpS drill' And 
lit si .ud to the wounded (W A S.) 

(l‘Ate Lat. o^ewhi, for class, Lat. o^pattior, from 
office,: duty), m {general any holder of ofticp under the 
st.\td of a pubhc body. In'ecdeMiisfical lAw th'c -VvoVil “ official ” 
has a special technical soikse as apjilletl lo the officiul exercising 
.1 diocesan bishop’s junsdKstion as lus representative and in 
his name (sec Kr<i*siA’STitAL JtmisrncTioN) 'Ihe title of 
" offic’i.il jiHildpal/'’ together xt'ith that of “ vieni-geilcral,’’ i.s in 
England now mtf^'cd in that of " cliancellor ” of a diocese (.see 

CHANCHf/LOR) 

OFFlCliliA'L, a term applied 'in medicine to drugs, plants and 
heibs, whidfstn sold m theiYikits’ and druggists’ shops, and to 
medic.il pfepai'aflons of stidi drugs, &.C(, as me made in accord- 
ame with the proM. ription.s authorized by the phtuniutopoeia 
in the kilter swvso, modern usage tends to sujarsede “ olliCMial ’’ 
by “ olfieild ” 'fhe classidal Eat ofjlttna hiednt a Workshop, 
manufactOiy, I'abor.ltoi) , and in medic\al monastic Latin was 
applied to a general store-room (see Du Cange, 67 oi 4 , s w.) ; 
It thus became .i^iplicd lo a shop where goods were sold rather 
than a place where thmgs w'effe niA'de. 

u rit\ and the (founlv-seat of Weber county, Utah, 
D S.A., at the rondueme of the Ogden and ^^c■ber nvcis, and 
about 3^ m. N of Salt Lake City. Pop' (1890) 14,889 ; (1900) 
16, '313, of Whom 33b2 w^re forergrt'-bbi n ; (1906 estimate) 

17,105. It IS served by tho Union Pacific, the Southern Pacific, 
tho Oregon Short Line, and the Denver -& Rio (irande railways. 
I L H .situated at an elevaluJin of about 4300 ft. in the picturesque 
region of the Wasatch Rftrige, Ogdbn Canon and the GrCat 
Salt Lake. Ogden is in tin agricultural and fruit-gt Owing 
region, and gold and silver arc mined in the vicinity. It has 
■various manufaetiurosy and the valub of the factory product 
increasecf from $1,242,214 hi r^bo to $2,997,057 m 1965, or 
^41 ’d%- Ogden, bhich is said lO have b^Fn named m honour 
of John Ogden, a trapper, was laid out under tho dncction of 
Brigham Young in 1850,- and was moorporatod in the next >ijar , 
in 1861 it received a riew charter, blit suite 1898 it has bten 
governed under a gcncT'dl laW of the state. 

dGDfiN$Bt 7 ftG, a city and port of entry of St Lawrence 
county. New York, U.S A.,' On tho St Ijawrciice river, at the 
mouth of the Oib egatchic, 140 m. N. by E of Syratuse, New* 
York. Pop. (1S90) 11,662 ; (tgoo) 12,633, of w’hom 3222 w'etc 
foreign-born ; (iqio census) 15,933. It is served b> the Now 
Yolk (\iiiial & Hudson River and the Riitl.ind lailways, and 
by several lake and rivet steam bckit lines connecting viith ports 
on the Great Lakes, the city being at the head of lake havigaiion 
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on the St LiWtenOe. Steam ferries connect Ogdensburg with 
Prescott, Ontiirio. The CiU is the seat of the St Lawrence State 
Hospital lor the Insane (1890), and has a United States Customs 
House and .1 state armour\ . The city became the see of a Roman 
(atholic bishop in 18^2, and here Kflgar Philip Wadhams (1817- 
iSqt) lah iiircd as bishop in 1872-1891. It is the port of entry 
of tile OsMcgatchie Customs district, and has an extensive 
iMinmcrcc, yiarticulaily in lumber and giain. The city h.is 
Veil ions maiiufacturcs, including lumber, flour, wooden-ware, 
biass-ware, silks, >\0()flens and clothing The value of the 
f.'u tory products increased from §2.200,889 in 1900 to §3.057,271 
m 1905, nr 35 2"', The site of Ogdcnsbtirg was occupied in 
1744 by the Indian settlement of La Presentation, founded by 
the Ahlie Francois Piquet (1708-1781) for the Chiistian conX'crts 
of the liM iLiois At the outbreak of the War of Independence 
the llritish Ixiilt here- Fort Presentation, >\hi(h they held until 
1796, when, in accordance with the terms of the Jav Treaty, 
the gariison was withdrawn. Abraham Ogden (1743*1798), 
a prominent Nt^w Jersey lawyer, Ixuight land here, and the 
sett li'ment which grew' up arouncl the fort was named ( )g(h'tishurg. 
During the early fiart of the War of 1812 it was an important 
p lint cm the American line of defence. On the 4th of October 
iSi2 Colonel T.cthbri(lge, with about 750 men, prepared to 
attack Ogdensburg but Wus driven off by American troops 
under General Jacob fifown. On* the 22n(l of February 1813 
l))th fort and village were captured and partially dost roved 
1 )\ the Ihitish During the Canadian using of 1S37-1838 
Ogdensburg became a rendevjvous of the insurgents. Ogclenshurg 
was mcuipoiated as a village in i8i8, and svas chartered as a 
city 111 tS68. 

OClBfE (probably art English cori'Uption of Fr o^tve, a diagonal 
gi in rib, being a nmulding comnumly employ ed ; ec]uivalcnts 
m other languages arc Lut. dymu-teixrsa, Itul Fr. rymatic, 
Ger. Ki'hlletiti'ft), a term given in architecture to a moulding 
of a double curvature, convex and concave, m whic'h the former 
IS the uppermost (see Moui-DINo). The name “ ogce-arch ” 
IS often applied to an arch formed by the meeting of two con- 
trasted ^>ees (sce Arch). 

OGIER THE DANE, a hero of romance, who i.s idcnfified with 
the* Frankish warrior Autch.ir (Autganus, Anetanus, t)tiganus, 
Oggerius) ot the old chroniclers In 771 or 772 Autchar accom- 
panied Gerberga, widow of Carloman, (^hailemagnc’s brother, 
and her children to the court of 1 )osiderius, king of the Lomburcls, 
with whom he marched against Rome. In 773 he submitted 
to Charles at Verona. He finally cnU*red the cloister of St Faro 
at Meaux, and Mabillort {Acta SS. ord St BenedtcU, Puns, 1677) 
has left a description of his monument there, which had figures 
of Ogier and his friend Benedict or Benoit, with- smaller images 
of Rolaud* and la belle Aodo and other C’urolirtgian pensomuges. 
In the chionk-le of the Pseudo TUrpin il is stated that innumer- 
able cQ'nUleHa<‘ were current on the subject of Ogwr, and his 
deeds were- probably sung m German a.s well as m French. The 
Ogier of romance may he dfefiuitely associated with the flight 
of Gerberga and her children to Lombardy, but it is not safe 
to asSmhe that the other .scsittercd references- all relate to the 
same individual Colour is lent to the theory of hi.s Bavarian 
oiigin liy the fact that lie,- with Duke Nawilcs of Bavaria, led 
the Bavarian contingent to battle at Roncesvaux. 

In the romances of the (’arolingian cycle he is, on account 
of his revolt against Charlemagne, placed in the family of l>x>n 
de Mayence, being the son of Caufrey de “ Dannemarche.” 
The Enfattces Ogier of Aden^s le Rois, and the Chevalene Ogter 
de Dannemafche of Riimbert de l^^aris, are doubtless based on 
earlier chansons. 'I'he Ckevalerie is divided into twelve songs or 
branches. Ogier, who was the hostage for his fUthet at Charle- 
magne’s court, fell into disgrace, but regained the efrtpeKir’s 
favour by hiS exploits in Italy. One Easter at the court of LaOn, 
however, his son Bulduinet Was slain by Charlemttgne’s stm. 
Chariot, with a ches'S-hoard (cf. the incident of Renaud and 
Bcrlholais in the Qiiafre Fils Aynion). Ogier in his rage slak’s 
the queen’s nephew Loher, and W'Ould have slam (harleniagnc 
himself but for the interv'ention of the knights, who cfonmved 
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at his flight to Lombardy In his stronghold of Castelfort he 
resisted the imperial forces for seven yeais, but was at last taken 
prisoner by Turjim, who imaicerated him at Reims, ^hilo his 
hoisp Broiefort, the shan-r oi his exploits, was made to draw 
stones at Meaux He was eventually relcasoil to fight the 
SaracCn chief Brehns or Braihier, whose armies had ravaged 
Fiance, and vVho had defied Charlemagne to single combat. 
Ogier only ronsimtc'l to fight alter the surrenclei of Chariot, 
but the jirincc w.is saved liom his baibanms vengeance by the 
mteiventum of St Mich.icl. 'I’lie giant Bichus, despite hiS 
17 ft. of .stature, was ovei thrown, and Ogier, aftc-i marrVing an 
English piincc.ss, the daughter of Angait (oi l-dg.iul). king of 
England, received fiom Charlemagne the fiefs of Hainaut and 
Brabant. 

A later romance in Alexandrines (Bi it. Mus. MS. Royal 15 E vi.) 
contains marvels .icJdecl fiom Celtic romance Six fairies visit 
his cradle, the sixth, Morgan la Fay, promising that he shall 
be her lover, lie has a conqucior’s carex-r in the East, and after 
two bundled years in the “ citstle ” of Avalon returns to Fiance 
in the davs of king J’hilip, bearing a fnebtand on which his* life 
dc*]-K‘ncls. This he de.stroys when IT^ilip’s widowed ejuVe-n 
wishes to marry Ivim, and he is again tarned off hy Morgan la 
Fay. The prose* roiiiaiue printed at I’.iris in 1498 is a vc-rsion 
of this later poem. 'J'he fairy eDment is prominent^ in the Italian 
legend of Vggicri il PaHfse, the mdst famous redaction being 
the prose f.ihro dele hataghe dil Danesc (Milan, 14118), and in the 
Jvnglish Fatrums itftd fenoivutd ktslntv of Mttrome, s»H to Oger 
the Dane, transl.itecl by J M. (London, ibia). The .Spanish 
Urgel was the hero of T^opc de Vega’s play, the MntijiUes de 
Mantua. Ogier occupies the third branch of the .Sc'andinaVfan 
Kailamagniis .s.iga . his fight with Brunamont {Ktvfances Ogter) 
was the siibjcM t of a l^imsh folk-song , and as liolger Dmske 
he became a Danish national hero, who fought agairtst the 
Geiman Dietrich of Bern (Theodoric “ c>i Verona”), and was 
mv'estecl with the common tradition of the* king who sldejis m 
a mountxiin ready to awa'ken at need. W hether he had oDginaliy 
anything to do with Denmark seems doulniul. The stirname 
le IXuiois has Ivceh explained as a corruption of I’ArdettttoiS and 
Dannemarelic as the marches of the Arciennes. 

Bmi loORAPHV La Chemlene Ogier de Dartettiarrhe, ert J B. 
Barmis (2 voIh , Pans, 1842), Leii Enfnnces 0 (;icr, cd A Scheler 
Bru-ssels, lb/ 1) , flt^t ItU /a Piawcf, vols. xx .ind xxn , G Pans, 
list, pot' (te ChaiU'Diai^ne (Pans, iH^c*) , L (iaular, Z-cs h popfes 
froftcai^rs (2iid cv) , 1 878-1 Sc;f>) , L Put, S’agnet oin Holger Datnke 
(Copenll«eeu, , M L Wunl, Gditatoaue of homnner';, vol. i. 

J)p C(04-C>ic» , C Vorotasc'h, Ober die Sage vnn Oifier drm Jhinen 
(llallu, ibgi) , 1’ iMris, “ JCcxherchcH sur le Danois,” Bibl, de 

I’Arole des Chattel,, vol ai , P Knjna, Le Orif;ini dell’ ibopea francese 
(1881), Iticvler, ** NAimes V BitVcTn ilrttl Oglc-r oer Tittrlc,” in 
Sitguftgshenrhte dtr phtl hitt Cktaee der kl AKad' d , VOl iv. 

(Munibhi 1892) 

OOILBY, JOHN (1600*^1676), British writer, was born in or 
near Edinbim?h in Nweniber rfioo His father was -a prisdner 
within the rules of King’s Bfenih, bUt by speoulattion the 36n 
found' money to apprentice himself to a daincmg! master 'and to 
obtain his father’s release. He accoYnpantod 'rhrtrtias WentWorth , 
earl of Stiaffcml, wlit-n he vVent to Ireland us lord dojmty, and 
Ixx ame tutor to his c hildren .Strafford made him- defArty-mdster 
of the revels, and ho built a little theatre in St Werbutgh fitreiA, 
Itubhn, which was veiy wuccassful The outbreak of the Civil 
War'rumed his fortunes, and in 1646 he returned to EngUrid. 
JAndiiig Ins wtiy to ( ambriclgo, he kmrnecl l^tin from kindly 
scholars who had been imi>ressod by his industry. He then 
ventured to trAUsUle' Vipgil into English Verse (1649-1630), 
which brought' hini -a con.sideraHle sum of monoy. The sUCcoss 
of this -attempt encouraged Ogilhy to learn Greek frhm David 
Whitford, who was Uglier in the .schoed kept Ijy James Shirifcy the 
drimatlst. Homer his- litads tfcMslat-ed . . . appeared in 1660, 
and in 1665 Hdmer his Oi 1 v<^fes translahd . . . Anthony d 
Wood a<»crts that in these undertakings he had the ■ assistance 
of Shirley. At the Restcxation Oplhv received a conimissibn 
for the ‘‘ poetical part” of the coionotion His property was 
destroyed in the (ireat Fire ol x(ih(\ but he rebuilt his houec 
in- Whitefmrs, aind set up a punting prebs, from which he issued 
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many magnifircnt books, the most important of whuh were a 
series of atlases, with engravings and maps by Hollar and 
others. He slylerl himself “ Ills Majesty’s Cosmographer and 
Cleograjihic Printer.” He died in London on the 4th of 
September 1676. 

Ogilby .ilso tr.insldte 1 the fables of Atsop, and wrote three epic 
poems Ills bulky output w.as ridiculed by John Jlrydcn in Mac- 
fledtnoe and by .\iexander Pope in the Dunnad 

OGILVIE (or Ooii-uy), JOHN {c ic;Ho Lnglish Jesuit, 

was born in Srotland and educated mainly in Germany, where 
he entered the Sot icty of Jesus, being ord.iined jiriest at Pans 
in 1613 As an emissary of the society he returned to Scotland 
in this year disguised as a solduT, an«l in Oetolier 1614 he was 
arrested in Glasgow He defended himself stoutly when he was 
tried m Isdinliurgh, but he was eondemned to death and was 
hanged on the aSth of February ibi5 

A I rue Relation of the Proceedina^ ai;atnU John Ogilv 7 e, a Jesuit 
(^Ivlinburfch, i(>ii), is usually .itlributcd to Archbishop Spottiswoode 
See also jarms Porbes, l/l ghse latholique en i.eosse martvre de 
Jean Ugi/rte (P.iris, 1885) , and W Porbes-Leith, Narratives of 
Scottish Calhulus (1885) 

OGILVY, the* name of a celebrated Scottish family of which 
the carl of Airlie is the head. The family was probably descended 
from a certain Gillebride, earl of Angus, who received lands from 
William the Lion Sir Walter OgiKy (d 1440) of Lintrathen, 
lord high treasurer of .Scotland from 1425 to 1431, was the son 
of Sir Walter OgiKy of Wester Powrie .ind Auchterhouse, a 
man, says Andrew of Wyntoun, ” stout and manfull, bauld 
nncl wycht,” who was killed m 131)2 He built a castle at Airlie 
in Forfarshire, and left two sons. 'Flic elder of these*, Sir John 
Ogilvy (d. c 1484), was the father of Sir james Ogilvy (r 1430 c 
1504), who was made a lord of parliament in 141)1 , and the 
younger. Sir \ValU*r Ogilvv, was the ancestor of the caiK of 
Findlater. The earldom of Findlater, bestowed on James 
Ogilvy, Lord Ogihy of Deskford, in 1638, was united m 1711 
with the earldom of Scafield and became dormant after the 
death of James Ogilvy, the 7th earl, in October 1811 (see Sea- 
pi kld, Earls 01-). 

Sir James OgiLy’s descendant, James Ogilvy, 5th Lord 
Ogilvy of Airlie (, -ifiofi), a son of James Ogilvy, master 
of Ogilvy, who was killed at the battle of Pinkie m 1547, took a 
leading part m Scottish politics during the reigns of Mary' and 
of James VI, Ills grandson, James Ogilvy (c 1593-1666), was 
created carl of Airlie by Charles I. at York in 1639. A loyal 
p.iriisan of the king, he joined Montrose in .Scotland m 1644 and 
was one of the rovalist leaders at the battle of Kilsyth The 
destruction of the earl’s castles of Airlie and of Forther m 1640 
by the earl of Argyll, who “ left him not m all his lands a cock 
to crow day,” gave rise to the song ” The bonny house o’ Airlie ” 
His c*lde.st son, James, the 2nd carl (<-, 1615 -c 1704) also fought 
among the royalists in Scotland , in 1644 he was taken prisoner, 
but he was released in the following year as a consequence of 
Montrose’s victory at Kilsyth. He was again a prisoner after 
the battle of Pluliphaugh and was sentenced to death in 1646, 
but he escaped from his captiv ity at St Andrews and was after- 
wards pardoned Serving with the Scots against Cromwell 
he became a prisoner for the third lime in 1651, and was in the 
Tower of London during most of the years of the Commonwealth. 
He was a fairlv prominent man under Charles 11 . and James 
IL, and in 16.S9 he ranged liimselt on the side of W illiam of 
Orange. This earl’s grand.son, James Ogilvy (d, 1731), took part 
in the Jacobite rising of 1715 and was attainted , consequently 
on his father’s death in 1717 he was not allowed to succeed 
to the earldom, although he was pardoned m 1725. W^hen he 
died his brother John(d 1761) became carl de jure, and John’s 
son David (1725-1803) joined the standard of Prince Charles 
Edward in 1745, He was attainted, and after the defeat of the 
prince at Culloden escapad to Norway and Sweden, afterwards 
serving m the French arriiy, where he commanded ” le regiment 
Ogtlvy ” and was known as ” le bel Ecossais." In 1778 he was 
pardoned and was allowed to return to .Scotland, ancl his family 
became extinct when his son David died unmarried in April 
1812. After this event David’s cousm, another David Ogilvy 
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(1785-1849), claimed the earldom. He asserted that he ;vas 
unaffected by the two attainders, but the House of Lords decided 
that these barred his succession ; however, m 1826 the attainders 
were rcvcrsc*d by act of parliament and David became 6th 
earl of Airhe. He died on the 20th of August 1R49 and was 
succeeded by his son, David (iraham Drummond Ogilvy (1826- 
1881), who was a Scottish representative peer for over thirty 
years. The latter’s son, David Stanley William Drummond 
Ogilvy, the 8lh earl (1856-1900), served m Egypt and 

1885, and was killed on the 11th of June k^oo during the Doer 
War while at the hc*ad of his regiment, the i2tl) Lanccis. His 
titles then passed to his son, David Lyulph Gore W’olseley 
Ogilvy, the 9th earl (b. 1893) 

A word may be said about other noteworthy members of the 
Ogilvy family John Ogilvy, called Powrie Ogilvy, was a 
political adventurei who professed to serve King Jami's VI 
as a spy' and who certainly served W illiam Cecil in this lajxicUy. 
Maiiota Ogilvy (d 1575) was the mistress of Cardinal liealem 
.Sir George Ogilvy (d 1663), a supporter of Charles 1 , during 
the struggle with the Covenanters, was created a peer as lord 
of Banff in 1642 , tins dignity became dormant, or extinct, 
on the death of his descendant, William Ogilvy, the 8th loid, 
in June 1803 Sir George Ogilvy of Barras (d t. 1671)) defended 
Dunnottar Castle against Cromwell in 1651 and 1652, and was 
instrumental in jircvcnting the regalia of Scotland irom falling 
into his hands , m 16O0 he was created a baronet, the title 
becoming extinct m 1837. 

See Sir K DougLis, Peerage of Scotland, new cd by Sir J B Paul 
(iyo|fol) 

OGIVE (a French term, of which the origin is obscure ; auge, 
trough, from l.at augere, to increase, and an iVrabic astrological 
word ior the “ highest point,” have been suggested as derivations), 
a term applied in architecture to the diagonal ribs of a vault 
In Prance the name is generally given to the jiointcd aich, 
which has resulted in its acceptance as a title lor Gothic archi- 
tecture, there often called le style ogtval." 

OGLETHORPE, JAMES EDWARD (1696 1785), English 
general ancl philanthropist, the founder of the state of Georgia, 
was horn in London on the 21st of Dcccmbc*r i()()6, the son of 
Sir Theophilus Oglethorpe (1650-1702) of Westbrook Place, 
Godalmmg, Surrey. He entered Corpus Christi College, Oxiord, 
m 1714, but in the same year joined the army of Prime Eugene. 
Through the recommendation ol the duke of Marlborough he 
became aide-dc-camj) to the prince, and he served with dislinc ticiii 
m the campaign against the Turks, 1716-17, more especially at 
the siege and capture of Belgrade. After his return to England 
he was in 1722 chosen member of parliament for Haslemcic 
He devoted much attention to the improvement of the ciicum- 
stances of poor debtors in London prisons , and for the purpose 
of providing an asv lum for persons who had become insolvent, 
anil lor oppressed Protestants on the continent, he projected 
the .settlement of a colony in America between Carolina and 
E'londa (see (Jeorc^ia). In 1745 Oglethorpe was promoted to 
the rank of major-general. His conduct in connexion with the 
Scottish rebellion of that year was the subject of inquiry by court- 
martial, but he was acquitted In 1765 he was raised to the 
rank of general. He died at Cranham Hall, Essex, on the ist of 
July 1785. 

Sir 1 hc'ophiliis Oglethorpe, the father, had four sons .an-l four 
daughters, I leu-s ! ilward being the youngest son, and .ir.otlu i 
James (b 1*188) having died in inhincy Ut the daughtcTs, Anne 
Henrietta (b iiiho-i 08 )), Eleanor (b 1084) and Frances C^harlnilc 
(Bolmgbroke's “ Fanny Oglethorpe ”) may be specihed as having 
played rather curious parts in the JacobitiMn of the tune; their 
careers are described m the e.ss.iy on “(Jneen Oglethorpe ” by Miss 
A. Shield and .V Lang, in the latter’s Histoncal Mysteries (1004) 

ogowR, one of the largest of the African rivers of the second 
class, rcsing in 3° S. in the highlands known as the Crystal range, 
and flowing N.W. and W. to the Atlantic, a little south of the 
equator, and some 400 m. following the coast, north of the mouth 
of the Congo Its course, estimated at 750 m., lies wholly within 
the colony of Gabun, French Congo. In spite of its considerable 
SIM, the river is of comparatively little use for navigation, as 
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rapids constantly occur as it descends the successive steps of the 
interior tablelands. The principal obstructions are the falls of 
Dume, in 13° E. ; Bunji, in 12® 35' ; Chengwe, in 12“ 16' ; Boue, 
in 1 1“ 53' ; and the rapids formed in the passes by which it breaks 
through the outer chains of the mountainous zone, between loj® 
and ii|° E. In its lower course the river passes through a 
lacustrine region m winch it sends off secondary channels. 
These channels, before reuniting with the mam stream, traverse 
a series of lakes, one north, the other south, of the river. These 
lakes are natural regulators of the river when in flood. The 
Ogow6 has a large number of tributaries, especially m its upper 
course, but of these few are na\'igablc. The most important arc 
the Lolo, which joins on the south bank in 12" 20' E , and the 
Ivindo, which enters the Oguwe a few miles lower doivn. Below 
the Ivindo the largest tributaries are the Ofow6, 400 yds. wide 
at Its mouth (11° 47' E.), but unnavigable except m the rains, 
and the Ngimyc, the largest southern tributary, navigable for 
60 in. to the Samba or Eugenie Falls. Apart from the narrow 
coast plain the whole region of the lower Ogowc is densely 
forested. It is fairly thickly populated by Bantu tribes who 
have migrated from the interior. The fauna includes the gorilla 
and chimpanzee. 

The Ogow^ rises in March anti April, and again in October and 
November; it is navigable for steamers m its low-water condition 
as far as the junction of the Ngunye. At fltxid time the river 
can be ascended by steamers for a distance of 235 m. to a place 
called N’JoIe. The first person to explore the valley of the 
Ognw6 was Paul du Chaillu, who travelled in the country during 
1857-1850. The extent of the delta and the immense volume 
of water carried by the river gave rise to the belief that it must 
either be a bifurcation of the Congo or one of the leading rivers of 
Africa. However, m 1882 Savorgnan de Brazza (the founder of 
French Congo) reached the sources of the river in a rugged, sandy 
and almost treeless plateau, which forms the watershed between 
Its basin and that of the Congo, whose mam stream is only 140 m. 
distant. Since that time the basin of the Ogowc has been fully 
explored by French travellers. 

OGRE, the name in fairy tales and folk-lore of a malignant 
monstrous giant who lives on human flesh. The word is French, 
and occurs first m Charles Perrault’s Ht^fotrcK ou contes du 
temps passe (1697) The first English use is m the translation of 
a French version of the Arabian Nights in 1713, where it is spelled 
hogre. Attempts have been made to connect the word with 
Ugri, the racial name of the Magyars or Hungarians, hut it is 
generally accepted that it was adapted into French from the 
O. Span, huerco, huergo, uergo, cognate with Ital. orco, i.e. Onus, 
the Latin god of the dead and the infernal regions (see Pluto), 
who in Romance folk-lore became a man-eating demon of the 
woods. 

OGYGES, or Ogygus, in Greek mythology, the first king of 
Thebes. During his reign a great flood, railed the Ogygian 
deluge, was said to have overwhelmed the land. Similar legends 
were current in Attica and Phrygia. Ogyges is variously 
described as a Boeotian autochthon, as the son of Cadmus, or 
of Po.scidon. 

O’HAGAN, THOMAS O’HAGAN, ist Baron (1812-1885), ^ord 
chancellor of Ireland, was born at Belfast, on the 2gth of May 
1812. He was educated at Belfast Academical Institution, and 
was called to the Irish bar in 1836. In 1840 he removed to Dublin, 
where he tippeared for the repeal party in many political trials. 
His advocacy of a continuance of the union with England, 
and his apjKnntment as solicitor-general for Ireland in 1861 and 
attorney-general in the following year, lest him the support of 
the Nationalist party, but he was returned to parliament as 
member for Tralee in 1863. In 1865 he was appointed a judge of 
common pleas, and in 1868 became lord chancellor of Ireland in 
Gladstone’s first ministry. He was the first Roman Catholic to 
hold the chancellorship since the reign of James II., an act 
throwing open the office to Roman Catholics having been pas.sed 
in 1867. In 1870 he was raised to the peerage, and held office until 
the resignation of the ministry in 1874. In 1880 he again became 
lord chancellor on Gladstone’s return to office, but resigned in 
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i88r. He died in London on the 1st of February 1885, and was 
succeeded by his elde.st son, Thomas Towneley (1878-1900), 
and then by another son, Maurice Herbert Towneley (b. 1882). 

O’HIGGINS, BERNARDO (1778-1842), one of the foremost 
leaders in the Chilean struggle for independence and head of 
the first permanent national government, was a natural son of 
the Irishman Ambrosio O’Higgins, governor of Chile (1788-1796), 
and was born at Chilian on the 20th of August 1778. He was 
educated in England, and after a visit to Spain he lived quietly 
on his estate in Chile till the revolution broke out. Joining the 
nationalist party led by Martinez de Rozas, he distinguished 
himself m the early fighting against the royalist troops despatched 
from Peru, and was appointed in November 1813 to supersede 
J. M. Carrera in command of the patriot forces. The rivalry that 
ensued, in spite of O’lliggins’s generous offer to serve under 
Carrera, eventually resulted in O’Higgms being isolated and 
overwhelmed with the bulk of the Chilean forces at Ranragua 
in 1814. O’Higgins with most of the patriots fled across the 
Andes to Mendoza, where Jos6 de San Martin {q.v.) was prepar- 
ing a force for the liberation of Chile. San Martin e.spouscd 
O’Higgins’s part against Carrera, and O’Higgins, recognizing the 
superior ability and experience of San Mai tin, readily consented 
to serve as his subordinate. The loyalty and energy witli which 
he acted undei San Martin contributed not a little to the organiza- 
tion of the liberating army, to its transportation over the Andes, 
and to the defeat of the royalists at Chacabuco (i8i 7) and Maipo 
(1818). After the battle of Chacabuco O'Higgms was entruste d 
with the administration of Chile, and he ruled the country firmly 
and well, maintaining the close connexion with the Argentine, 
co-operating loyally with San Martin m the preparation of the 
force for the invasion of Peru, and seeking, as far as the confusion 
and embarrassments of the lime allowed, to improve the wfllare 
of the people. After the ovcrthiow of the Spanisli supremacy 
in Peru had freed the Chileans from fear of attack, an agitation 
set m for constitutional government. O’Higgms at first tried 
to maintain his position by calling a congress and obtaining a 
constitution which invested him with dictatorial powers. But 
popular discontent grew m force ; risings took place in Concepcion 
and Coquimbo, and on the 28th of January 1823 O’Higgins 
W'as finally patriotic enough to resign his post of director-general, 
without attempting to retain it by force. He retired to Peru, 
where he was granted an estate and lived quietly till his death on 
the 24th of October 1842. 

See B. Vicufta Machenna, Vida de O’Htggtns (Santiago, 1882), 
and M L Armun 4 tcgni, /-a /Jicrat/wra 07 /igg'iws (Santiago, 1853) ; 
both containing good accounts of O’lliggins’s career Also P B 
Figueroa, Dicctonano btogruftco de Chile, (Santiago, 

1H88), and J B Suarez, Itasgos biograficos de hombres notables de 
Chile (Valparaiso, i88()) 

OHIO, a north central state of the United States of America, 
lying between latitudes 38° 27' and 41° 57' N. and between 
longitudes 80® 34' and 8j° 49' W. It is bounded N. by Michigan 
and Lake Erie, E. by Pennsylvania and by the Ohio river which 
separates it from West Virginia, S by the Ohio riv'er which 
separates it from West Virginia and Kentucky, and W. by 
Indiana. The total area is 41,040 sq. m , 300 sq. m. being water 
surface. 

Physiography. — The state lies on the borderland between 
the Prairie Plains and the Alleghany Plateau. The disturbante.s 
among the underlying rocks of Ohio have been slight, and 
originally the surface was a plain only slightly undulating ; 
stream dis.section changed the region to one of numberless hills 
and valleys ; glacial drift then filled up the valleys over large 
broken areas, forming the remarkably level till plains of north- 
western Ohio ; but at the same time other areas were broken by 
the uneven distribution of the drift, and south-eastern Ohio, 
which was ungl.iciated, retains its rugged hilly character, gradu- 
ally merging with the typical plateau country farther S.E The 
average elevation of the .state above the sea is about 850 ft., 
but extremes vary from 425 ft. at the confluence the Great 
Miami and Ohio rivers in the S.W. corner to 154(1^ ft. on the 
summit of Hogues Hill about m. £. of Bellefop^ine in the 
west central part. 
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The mam waler-partincj is formed by a ran^e of hills which are 
composed ciiH‘ily of dull und c*xu nd W' h W. across the htate from 
'1 riiiiibiill coiuiLy m lh<‘ b 1 > JJarhc county, or about flic middle 
of tlu \V honkr Nnilli ol Uiis \\>itcr-parling tlu- iivcrs How into 
f-akc I'nc , S >)f it iritn the nluo iivcr Nearly all of the streams 
in the N K pirt of lli/- stale Imvc a rapid current 'i hose Dial How 
tlirei tlv inbi tin* lake are sliott, but some of the rivers of tins icgion, 
such .1. the Ciivahoga and tlie tiran 1, tire tunicil by tlnft ridges mio 
cm urtoiis cuiir-.t-, and llovv throngii iiairuvv vallej . with nuim rous 
falls and raps I > Tassin'' tin* village of ('uyahoga Kails the Cuyahoga 
river distends more than 200 ft in ^ m. , a part of its course is 
between wills of sandstone 100 ft or more m height, and near its 
tnoulli, at ( levtland, its bej has been cut down through Oo It of 
drill III the middle N part of tlie state Llic Ul.vck, Vormihoa and 
fliiron nvc'rs have their sources in swamps on the water-parting and 
flow direc fly to the lake through narrow valleys 1 he till plains of 
north-western Uhio are drained chiefly by the Mauiinee and San- 
dusky rivers, with tlieir tribiilanes, and the average fall of tlic 
Maumee is only i*i ft per mik, while lliat ol the Sandusky ilecreascs 
from about 7 ft per mile at Ujipcr Saiiclusky to 2 5 ft p-r mile b» low 
Fremont South of the water-parting the average length of the 
rivers IS greater than that of those N ol it, and their average tall |jcr 
iiule IS much less In the S W the Oreal Miami and Lillie Miami 
rivers have umfotrn falls through basins that arc* decidedly rolling 
and that ronlain the extremes of elevation for the entire slate 
The central and S middle part is drained by the Scioto river ancl its 
tributaries die b.isin of this river is formed mostly in Devonian 
sh<ile, and is bounded on tlie VV by a limestone rini and on the E 
by prcglacial valleys filled with glacial drift. In its middle portion 
the basin is about |o m wide ami only moderately rolling, but toward 
tlie mouth of the river the basm becomes narrow and is shut in by 
high lulls In the Is. part of Ohio the Muskingum river ami its 
tnbiitaues drain an area of about 7750 hcj lu. or nearly one-fifth 
of the entire state Much of the unglacial or dnltlcss portion of tlic 
.state IS embraced within its limits, and although tlic streams now 
have a gentle or c*ven sluggish flow, they have greatly broken the 
surface of the country The upper portion of the* basin is about 
loo m in width, but it lieoom&s quite narrow below Zanesville. 'J he 
Ohio river Jlows for .430 m through a a.urow valley on tlic b. border 
of the state, .ind Lake Ivne fotms the N boundary foi a distance of 
Sfo m At the W en'l of the lake are Sandusky and Maumee liays, 
each with a good natural hnrliour In this vicmitv also arc various 
small Islam Is ot limestone formation which are attractive summer 
results. On rut-in-llay Island are some interesting " hydration " 
caves, I e caves formed by the iiphUing and folding of the rocks 
while gypsum w.is formini' beneatli, followed bv the pattial coll.apsc 
of those rocks when the gypsum passed into solution Ohio has no 
largo lalcos within its limits, but theie are soveial small ones on the 
water-parting, esjieci.illy in the vicinity ot Akiuu aud Laiitoa, 
and a lew large users oirs in the W coiilral section 

Fauna -lle.trs, wolves, bison, dcrr, wild tin keys and vnld pigeons 
were common in the primeval forests of Olno, but they long ago 
disappeared Foxes are still found in consnlciable numbeu. m 
suitable habitats , opussiitus, skunks .and raccoons are ploalilul in 
some ])arts oi the state , and rabbits and squirrels arc siili ntmicious 
All the sonii-birds and birds of ]irey of the temperate roue arc 
plentiful Whitcfish, bass, trout and pickeicl are .in important food 
supply obtained Irom live waters of the lake, and some peich, uitiish 
and sunhsh are t.iught in the nveis .ind lirooks 

Flota, -Ohio IS known as the ” Huckuye .state" on account of 
the prev.ilence of the buckeye (list »/»/<; qlahya) The st.ite w.is 
originally covered with a dense foiest niostlv of h.irdvvood tmil er, 
and although the merchanfcilde (loitinn of this has been practirally 
all cut away, there are still unclergrowtli.s of young limber and a 
great vaiicty ot trees The white oak is the most common, but there 
ate thirteen other varieties of oak, six 0/ Jiii kciry, five of .ish, live of 
popl.ir, fi\*e ol lune, three of elm, three of hirrh, two of locust and 
two of cherry, iletxih, bkock walnut, butternut, chestunt, catalpa, 
hemlock and tamamck tri*es are also eommon Among native fruits 
are the blackberry, raspberry, elderberry, cranlicrry, wild i»lum and 

e aw paw ( Diniiiiii tnloba). Dultoicups, violets, anemone's, spring 
eaiities, tiilliums, .arhutiis, orchnls, columbine, Lxtirel, honeysiirklc, 
golden rod and asters are common wild flowers, and of ferns there 
are many varieties 

Cl t mate. - Ihe mean annual temperaturo of Ohio is about 51“ F. ; 
in the N , 49 5“, and in the S , 3 ^ 5“ But except where influenced by 
Lake Erie the temperature is subject to great extremes , at Coalton, 
Jackson county, in the S.JS. fiart of the state, the highest recorded 
range of extremes is from 10 to -36® or 142®: at Wauscon, 
Fulton county, near the N.W. corner, it is Iroin 104® to - 32" or 130®, 
while at Toleilo on the lake .shore the range is only from 99® to - l 6® 
or 1 15“ F July is the warmest month, and m most parts of the state 
January is the coldest : in a few valleys, however, February has a 
colder rcx;ord than January. The normal annual precipitation for 
the entire state is 38*4 in It is greater in the S E and least in the 
N W At Marietta, for example, it is 42*1 in , but at Toledo it is 
only 30*8 in Nearly ^16 % of it comes in the sj^ring and summer 
The average annual fall of Snow is about 37 in in the N and 22 in, 
in the S The prevailing winds in most parts are westearly, but 
sudden changes, as well as the extremes of temperature, are caused 


mainly by the frequent shifting of the wind from N W to S W. 
ami from S VV. to N.W. At Cleveland and Cmciunati the wmds 
blow mostly from the S H, 

Soil — In the driftless area, the S E part of the slate, the soil is 
largc'ly a dei omjjosition of the underlying rocks, and its fertility 
vanes according to their composition , there is considerable lime- 
stone in the E. central portion, and tins readers the ■-.oil very pro- 
ductive In the valleys also are strips covered with a fertile alluvial 
dejjosit In the other parts of the state the soil is lomjiosed mainly 
of glaci.-il drift, and is gcncr.illy deep and kililc It is deeper and 
more fertile, however, in the basins of the Great Mi.um and Little 
Miami rivers, where there is a liberal mixture of deconiiioscd limestone 
aiul where extensive areas vvitJi a clay subsoil are mverul with 
alluvial deposits Noithof the lower course ot the M.aumcc rivir isa 
belt of sjiiijj but Ohio drift gencially contains a large mixtmc of ilay 

AgriCHltun — Ohio ranks high as an ague ullural st.ite. Of its 
total land surface 24,501,820 aercs or neaily 94 % was, m 1900, 
included in faiins and 78 5 % of all the farm laud was imjirovcd. 
Ihere vvcic altogether 270,719 farms , of these 93,028 contained less 
than 50 acres, 182,802 contained less than 100 acres, 150,060 con- 
tained less than 175 acres, 26,659 contained 175 acres or more, and 
164 contained 1000 acres or more. The average size ol the farms 
decreased from 125 2 acres in 1850 to 99 2 acres m 188a and 88 5 
acri's 111 1900. Nearly seveu-tenths of the famis were worked in 
1900 by owncis or p.irt owners, 24,051 were worked by cash ten.inls, 
51,880 weie worked by share tenants, and 1969 were worked by 
negroes as ovvikts, Uiiants or managers llicic is a great variety of 
produce, but the principal crops are Indian coin, wheat, oats, hay, 
potatoes, apples and tobacco. In 1900 the acreage of cereals con- 
stituted 68 4 % of the acicage of .ill ciops, and the acreage of 
Inchan com, wheat and o.its constituted 99 3 % of the total acreage 
of cereals. The Indian corn crop was 67,501,144 bushels m 1870, 
152,055,390 bushels in 1899 and 153,062,000 in igoy, when it was 
groiwn on 3,875,000 acres and the state rankeil seventh among the 
status of the Umoii m the production of this ccre.il The wheat crop 
Weis 27,882,159 bushels m 1870 ; 50,376,800 bushels (grown on 
3,209,014 acres) in 1894J, and 23,532,000 bushtls (grown on 1,480,000 
acres) in 1909. ITic oat crop was 25*347,549 bushels m 1870 , 
42,050/^20 buslu'L (g;rown on 1,115,149 acres) m 1890, and 

56.225.000 busliils (grown on 1,730,000 acres) in 1909 The bailey 

crop decreased from 1,715,221 bushels m 1870 to 1,053,240 bushcL 
in 1899 and 820,000 bushels in i9<'><x The number of Bwme was 
*.964,770 III 1850, 3/285,789 ui 1900, and 2,047,000 m 1910 
Ihu iiumbei ot cattle was 1,358,947 m 1850. ^,“7>‘)25 1900. 

and 1,925,000 in loi'i In 1900 theio wire .868,832 .ancl m 1910 

917.000 milch tows m the st.ite The number ol sheep decreased 

slightly between 1870 ancl 1900, when tht*re were 4,030,021 ; in 
1910 there w’cre 3,203,000 .shocp m the state, 'llu, iiumbci of horses 
vva> 463,311.7 m 1850., 1,068,170 lu ii>oo , and 977,900 m ryio 

'llic culUvaliun of tobacco was of hllk importance m the .state until 
.il>out 18 |o, but thc' product intrcsiscd irom 10, 154,449 lb in 1850 
to 34,735,235 tb m 18S0, and to 65,957,100 lb in 1899, when the crop 
was grown on 71,422 acres, m icmo thc crop was 83,250,000 IB, 
grown on <yo,uo<> .icres "Jlie value ol ail farm proilucts in 1899 was 
$257,065,826. Indian coin, wheat aud oats aie grown in all pails, 
but the VV h.ilf of the st.ite produces .ibout thrcc-fourtlis of thc Indian 
corn aid tw'o-thirds of the vvhc*at, and in the N half, esjucially in 
the N W. corner, are the best oat-producing counties. 1 he N.E 
quarter laiiks liiglu'st in thu i>iuductlcm of hay. Domestic funruals 
.iiecvc'iil) di->tiibiitt (1 tliiouglioiit tlu st.ite, in ilo county was then 
total vmIuc , 111 jum nine), less lli.m $500,000, and m only three 
countic'. (Licking, 'Irumbull .md Wood) did tin ir vnlue exceed 
$2,000,000, in 73 coimtuxs tlieir value cxcc'edcd $1,000,000, but 
was less than $2,000,000. Daiiying ancl the production of eggs are 
also important mdustiics lu all smtiuns. Most of thc* tobacco is 
giown 111 till' coimlii's on or nc-ar Hit' S W bordci 

Fi'ihcrirs -Commercial fishing is important only m Lake Eric* 
In 11103 the total catch there amounted to 10,748,986 lb, valued at 
$3X7,027. Proixigation f.icihties at« being greatly improved, and 
there are stiingeiit laws for the protection of immature lish. lukuid 
streams and lakes are well supjihed with game fish, sbife Iaw< 

B ibit the sale of game fish and their being taken, excejit with 
and line. 

Mtnoral Prodttets . — 'Ihc mineral wealth of Ohio consists largely of 
bituminous coal .uid petroleum, but thc state aho r.ink.s high ri the 
production of natural g.\s, candstone, limestone, grindstone, lime 
and gypsum The coal fields, compnsmg a total an'a of 1 0,000 sq m. 
or more, are in the E half of the slate. Coal was discoven d here as 
early a.s 1770, and the mining of it was lx.'gun not later than 1828, 
but no ac'.urate account of the output was kept until 1872, in winch 
yc.ir it w-as 5,315,294 short tons, this was incrc-ased to 18,988,150 
short tons in 1900, and to 26,270,639 short tons in 1908 — m 1907 
it was 32,142,419 short tons. There are 29 counties in which 
coal IS produced, but 8r'4 % of it m. J<jo8 came from Belmont. 
AUiens, jettersou, Guernsey, Perry, Hocking, Tuscarawas and 
Jackson counties. Two of the most productive petroleum fields of 
the United States are m part in Ohio , the Appalachian field in the 
E. and S parts of the state, and the Lima-Iniiiana field in the N.W. 
part. Some petroloniHi was. obtasied in the SiE. as early as i830» 
but the state’s output was comparatively small until aftei petroleum 
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was discovered in the N.W. in 1884 ; in 18S3 the output xvas onlv 
47,632 barrel-#, four years later it was 5,022,632 barrels, and 111 
ibyO it was 23,041,169 barn Is, 01 39 "'0 ol the total oiitpat 111 flu* 
United Stites. For the next ten yeais, howev* r, there wa . a decrease, 
and in 190S the output hrul fallen to io,f'5''',7y7 barnls, of which 
6,748,076 barrels (valued at $6,801,885) wa, obtained in the Lima 
distiict, 4,109,935 barnls (valued at ?7, 31 5,607) from the sunih- 
easL district, and 1S6 bariel-, (v.ilut d at $950), -.uitable lor lubricat- 
ing puiposes, from the Mecca- Heklen (hstiut in Tninibiill ami 
Lorain counties. Natural gas abounds in the Lastcni, cc-ntial an-1 
north-western parts of the state. That in the E. was liist iisi-d 
in 1806, the N W field was opened in 1884, and the ceiitial In Id 
was opened in 1887, The value of the state’s jeail^ flow increa'-td 
steadily fiom $100,000 in 1885 to $5,215,669 jn 18.S9, dt-ireastd 
from the latter year to $1,171,777 m 1897, and then increased to 
$8,244,835 in 1908 Some of the best sandstone in the United Rl ites 
is obtained from Cuyahoga and Lorain counlw -i , it is tx<( plionally 
pure in texture (about 97 % being pure silica), durable and eseiily 
coloured hglit buff, gicy or blue guy. From tlu Ohio sandstone 
known as Berca grit a very large poition of the country's giindslones 
and pulpstoncs has been obtained, in 1908 the value of Ohio’s 
output ot these stones was $482,128. Some of the Berta gut is also 
suitable tor making oilstoncb and scythestoncs Although the state 
has a great amount of limestone, cspcii.illy in lilrie and Ottawa 
counties, its dull colour renders it unsuitable for most building 
purposes. It is, however, much usetl as a flux for inciting ii«m 
and for making cjuick lime. The quanlitv of I’oitland cemnit 
made in Oluo increased from 57,000 baricL m 1890 to 563,113 
barrels in 1902 and to 1,521,764 barrel, m 190.8 Beds of lock 
gypsum extend over an area of 150 acics or more in Ottawa couut\ 
There is some iron ore in the eastern and south-easlern pails of the 
state, and the mining ol it was begun early in the 19th ceiiluiv . 
but the output decreased from 254,29 1 long tons in 1889 to oily 
26,585 long tons (all caibonate) in 1908 Oluo, in 1908, jiroilucid 
3,427,478 baircls of salt valued at $861,710 Olhti \aluable 
minerals are clay suitable for making imtlciy, brick and tik (in 
1908 the value of the clay working pioducts was $26,622,490) and 
sand suitable for making ghvss. 'flic total value of the stale’s 
mineral products iu 1908 amounted to $i3b469.335* 

Manuf cultures , — The total value of the maiiufactinesim reased from 
$318,298,390 in 1880 to $641,688,061 lu 1890, and to $832,138,113 
m 1900. ihe value of the factory pioduct was $748,670,855 m 19-"J 
and $960,811,857 in 1905* 'Jhe most impoitaut manufaitnung 
industry is that of iron and steel, 'I'lns industiy was establidn d 
near Youngstown in 1804 The value of llie pioducts mtitasid 
fiom $05,206,828 in 1890 to $X38,<)35,256 m 1900 and to $152,859,121 
m 1905. Foundry and macluae-ilvip piodiuts, coi^Ting IiigJy ol 
engines, boilers, metal-woiking maclum.ry, wood-woiking m.t' liin< 1 5 , 
pumping maclunery, mining machinery and ‘to\es, rank sc< oinl 
among the state’s manufactuies , their value incnsivd Itoiu 
$43,617,072 in 1890 to $72,3 <j 9,632 in 1900, and to $9t,5<»7,69i «« 
1905 Flour and grist mill products rank Hurd in the stitc , the 
value of the products decieased from $39,168,109 iu 18 to 
$37,390,367 in 1900, and then increased io $10,855,566 m j(i>5. 
Me.it (slaugUteiing and p.ickmg) wa, next in the value of the piodue I, 
anl me reased from $20,660,780 in 1900 1<, $28,7 >9, f,i^ in i9.)5 
Clay pioducts rank fifth in the state ; they im leased 111 value fiom 
$16,480,812 in 1900 to $25,686,870 m 1905 Boots and sh'X-s rank 
sixth : their value increased fiom $8,i8<),723 in 1.890 to $17,920,854 
in 1900 aiul to $25,1 10,220 I'l 1905 (.Jther leadi ig in.inuf.ictuies .11 e 
milt liquois ($21,620,79 1 in 1905), lailwav lullmg-stoe-k consi.tm-j 
lugely ot cais ($21, 128,227), men's clothing (SiS,}.>G,i73), plaiuug 
mill products ($17,725,711), carnages ami wagons ($16,096,125), 
distilled lieiuors ($15,976,523), rubbei and elastic goods ($15,963,603), 
funntuie ($13,322,608), cigars and cigarettes ($13,241,230), agti- 
cultur.il implements ($12,8.^1,197), women's clotJiiiig ($12,803,582), 
lumber anti Umber jiioducts ($12,567,992), soap and einUes 
($11,791,223), clectiic.ll inacliim I'v’, apiiaialus ami snp]'lies 
($11,019,235), paper and wood pulp ($10,961,527) and ieh”ed 
petroleum ($10,9 48,.864). 

Thu great manufacturing centios arc Clev'elrid, Cincmn.iti, 
Youngstown, loledo, Columbus, Dayton ami Akron, and in 1905 
the value of the producU ot tJvsu cities .unoimted to 56 7 of 
that foi the entire state. A laige portion of the iron and steel is 
manufactured in Cleveland, Youngstown, Steubenville, Bellaiie, 
Lorain and Iroiiton. Most of the automobile, are manufactuK d 
in Cleveland , most of the c.ish registers ami calculating machines 
in Dayton , most of the rubber and elastic gooiL m Auron , ne.irly 
onc-halt of the liquors and about tliree-fuuiUis of the men’s clothing 
in Cincinnati. East Liverpool leads in the manufacture of jioltcrv ; 
'Joiudo m flour :md grist mill products, Springliedd in agncullural 
iinpletnents , Cincinnati and Columbus m bouts and shots , Cleve- 
land in women’s clothing 

Transportatidn and Commerce — The most important natural 
means of transportation are the Ohio river on the S. border and Lake 


* The statistics of 1905 were taken under the direction of the 
United Sbites Census Bureau, but products other than those of the 
factory system, such, for example as those of the hand trades, were 
excluded. 
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Lne on the N. boriler One uf the first great pnbhc improvements 
made within the slate vv.is tin* connexion of these vv.ilerways by 
two can.ils — the Ohio iV 1 rn I ni.il from Clcvel.ind to Portsmouth, 
and till- Miami iV. I'ln-i inal fri,fn I niedo to Cnicmnali The Oh 1/, it 
I*ne w.is ojxned (liroughout 1I- mtire hiigth (30(1 m ) in 1832 'Jhe 
Miami iV Eiie was i onipktcd Ironi Muhlletown to (.incmnali in iSsj' ; 
111 i.S|5 it was opened to the lake (250 in. fiom Cjiicinn.ifi). 'J lie 
national gov«iauiciit beg.in in 1825 to i\bnd the National Hoad 
.Ulus. Ohio tiuni Biulgeport, opjioMti \Muehng, Wc-l Viigmia, 
thiongh Zanc.vilk ami Columlni-., and roinpKteil it to Spnugfuld 
111 1837 rsdore the compklion ot tlic Miami N l.rie Canal to loledu, 
ihe building ot ].ulw.i>s wa, bi gun in this ngiun, and iii 1836 a 
idilvv.iy w.is complekd from that city to \diiaii, Michig.iii By 
the close of 1.8 jo the i.iilway mileage had inrie.iad to 575 m , 
and for the next foily years, with the exception uf die Civil War 
)H*notl, more lh.in 2000 in. ol railways were built duiing each decade. 
.\t the close of 1908 thcie was a total mileage ot 9,300 45 111 Amorg 
the lailways are the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Cluc.igo <Sc bt Lom.j 
the Balliinoic & Ohio, tlu* Lake Shoie A' Michig.in Southern, the 
New York, Cliic.ago & bt f.2juis, the Idttsburgh, t’mcinnati, Clm.igo 
& St Louis (Pennsylvania), IJic Pittsburgh, Ft Wayne A, Cliicago 
(Pennsylvania), the Nypano (Eiie), the Wheeling & Lake Erie, the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton i Dayton, the Detroit, Toledo A: Ironton, 
and the Noitolk A Westein As the building of steam lailways 
lessened, the building of suburban and mlcruih.m el«*rtnc railways 
was begun, and systems of these lailw.iys have been rapidlv extended 
until all the inoie populous disliicts aie connectid by them. 

Ohio has six poits of enliy Ihey are Cleveland, 'Toledo, San- 
dusky, Cincinnati, Columbus and Dayton, and the value of the foreign 
commerce passing through these m 1909 amounted to $9,483,974 
in imports (more th.in one-half to Cleveland) and $10,920,083 iii 
oxpinrts (nearly eighl-nm<hs Irom Cleveland). Ol far gi eater volume 
than the foieign coiuuieicu is the domestic tiade ui coal, iron, lumber, 
Ac , largely by way of the Cleat L.ikes. 

Population — l*he population of Ohio in the various census 
years wa!>: (iSoo) 45,365, (1810) 230,760; (1820) 581,434; 
(4^30) 937,903, (1840) 1,519,467; (1850) 1,980,329, (i860) 
2,339,511; (1870) 2,665,260, (1880) 3,198,062; (1890) 

3,672,3x6 ; (1900) 4,157,5.15 In lyoo the state ranked fourth 
in population among tlie states of the United States Ol tlie 
total population in 1900, 4,060,204 or 97 6';,, were white and 
97,311 were coloured (96,901 negroes, 371 Chinese, 27 Japanese 
and 42 Indians) Of the same total 3,698,811 or 88 9‘)o were 
native-born and 458,734 were foreigu-boni ; 93*8% of the 
foieign-boin consisted of tlie following : 204,160 natives of 
Germany, 65,553 of Great Bnt.un, 55,018 of Ireland, 22,767 
of Canada (19,864 English Canmlian), 16,822 of Poland, 15,131 
of Bohemia, 11,575 of Austria and 11,321 of Italy. In 1906 
Ihcro were 1,742,873 cornniunicants of different religious de- 
nominations, over one-third being Roman Catholics and about 
oae-lifth Methodi.sts TVoni 1.S90 to 1900 the urban population 
(i e. population of iiiiorjioratcd places having 4000 inhabitants 
or mote) inuea.sed from 1,3.87,884 to 1,. 86,4.5 19, ^he semi- 

urban (i.r. population of iiu oriioratcd places h.iving less than 
4000 inhabit.uits) nure.ised from 45-8,033 to 540.741, but the 
rural (i c, population outside* of mroijiorated jilaccs) decreased 
from 1,826,412 to 1,743,285 'Hie largest cities arc Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Toledo, Columbus, Dayton, Youngstown, Akron, 
Springfield, Canton, Hamilton, Zanesville, lama and Sandusky. 

AdmtniilralwH — Ohio is governed under the constitution of 
1851 as amended in 1875, 1883, 1885, 1902, 1903 and 1905 An 
amendment may be proposed at any time by cither branch of the 
General Assembly, and if after being approved by three-fifths of 
the members of botli branches it is also approved at a general 
election by a majority of those voting on the (piestion it is derkred 
adopted ; a constitutional convention may be called after a 
favourable two-thirds vote of the members of each branch of 
the Assembly and a favourable popular vote — a majority of those 
v’oting on the ejue *,11011; and the question of calling such a 
convention must be submitted to a popular vote at least once 
every twenty years. Under the constitution of 1802 and 1851 
tlie suffrage v\ as limit(*d to “ while male ” citizens of the 
United States, but since the adoption of the Fifteenth 2\mend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution (1870), negroes vote, though 
the constitution is unchanged. Since 1894 women who possess 
the usual qualifications required of men may vote for and be voted 
for as members of boards of education. The constitution requires 
that all elections be by ballot, and the Australian ballot system 
was adopted in 1891 ; registration is required m cities having 
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a populatiun of 11,800 or more The executive department 
consists of u governor, lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, 
auditor, treasurer and attorney -general. As a result of the 
dispute lietween Governor Arthur St Clair and the Territorial 
legislature, the constitution of 1802 conferred nearly all of the 
ordinary executive func tions on the legislature The governor’s 
control over apfiointments was strengthened by the constitution 
of 1851 .111(1 I); the subsequent creation of statutory offices, 
bcjcirds and coiiirnissions, but lh( light of veto was not given to 
him until the adoption of the cijiistitutional amendments of 
Kjoj '1 he power as conferred at that time, however, is broader 
th.in usual, for it extends not only to items in appropriation bills, 
but to separate sec tions in other measures, and, in addition to the 
custom.iry pros i-.ion for p.assmg a bill over the governor’s veto 
by a two thirds vote of e.uh house it is recjuircd that the votes 
for lepasiig. m e.ich house respectively must not be less thin 
those given on the original pass.ige. 'Ihis makes the veto power 
more absiilute than in other states. The governor is commandcr- 
in-rhu‘t of the military and naval forces of the state, except when 
they are calkd into the service of the United States lie grants 
pardons and leprieves on the recommendation of the state 
boaid of j» irdons If he die in office, resign or be impeached, the 
ofliecTs standing next m succession are the lieutenant-governor, 
the president of the Senate, and the speaker of the IIousc of 
Representatives m the order named. 

Members of the Senate and House of Representatives are 
elec ted for terms of two years ; they must be residents of their 
respective counties or distru ts for one ye.ir preceding election, 
unless absent on public business of the state or of the United 
States The ratio of representation m the Senate is obtained 
by di\ iding tlie total population of the state by thirty-five, the 
ratio m the House by dividing the population by one hundred. 
The luenibcrslup in each housi., however, is slightly above these 
figures, ow mg to a system of fr.ictional representation and to the 
constituti'inal amendment of 1903 which allows each county at 
least one represcntativ'c m the House of Representatives The 
constitution provides lor a rcapportionment every ten years 
beginning in iSoi. Biennial .sessions arc held beginning on the 
first Mondav in January of the ev'en-numbered years The 
powers of the two houses arc ecjual in every respect except 
that the Senate passes upon the governor’s appointments and 
tries impeachment cases brought before it by the House of 
Representatives The con.stitution prohibits special, local and 
retru.icti\ e legislation, legislation impairing the obligation of 
contraits, and legishation levying a poll tax for county or state 
purposes or a t.ix on state, muniv.1p.1l and public school bonds 
(.imendment vif 1(^05), .md it limits the amount and specifies the 
ch.ir.icter of public debts which the legislature may contract 
The judicial department in i(;io was composed of a supreme 
court of SIX judges, eight circuit courts ' of three judges each, 
ten districts (some wath sub-divisions) of the common picas 
(ou.'t, the sujieriur court of Cincinnati, prob.\te courts, courts 
of insolveiuv in Cuyahogi and Hamilton counties, juv’cnilc 
coiiit'. (establidu'd m iqoj), justue of the pe.ace courts and 
mumnpal (oiiits Under the constitution of 1.S02 judges were 
thoseii In ihv legislature, but sime 1851 thev h.iv'e been elected 
by iliiect popul.ir vote — the judges of the supreme court being 
ch'js(.n .It Luge They are removable on complaint by a con- 
current re-iolution approved by a two-thuds majority in c.ach 
house of the legislature The constitution pro\ idcs that the 
terms of supreme and i ircuit judges shall be such even number 
of years not less than six as may be prescribed by the legislature — • 
the statutory provision is six ye.irs - that of the judges of the 
common pleas six years, that of the probate judges four years, 
that of other judges such even number of years not exceeding 
SIX as mav be prescribed by the legislature — the statutory 
provision is six years — and that of justices of the peace such 
even number of years not exceeding four as may be thus 
prescribed -the statutory provision is four years 

Liical 0.1. 'finnnt/ The county and the township are the units 
of the ninl, the city and the village the units of the urban local 
* The provision for circuit courts was first made in the constitution 
by an amendment of 1883 


government. The chief county authority is the board of com* 
missiontrs of three members elected for terms of two years The 
other otlicials are the sheriff, tre.isurer and coroner, elected for two 
> cars , the auditor, recorder, clerk of courts, prosecuting attorney, 
surveyor and infirmary directors, elected lor two years , and the 
board of school examiners (three) and tlie board of county visitors 
(six, of whom three are women), .appointed usually by the piobate 
judge lor three years The chief township authoiity is the board of 
trustees of three members, elected by popular vote for two years 
In the parts of the stale settled by people from New Kngland 
township meetings were held in the e.arly days, but their functions 
were gradu<iny transferred to the trustees, and by 1820 the meetings 
had been given up almost entirely The othei tow nsiiip ntiicials are 
the elerk, treasurer, assi'ssor, sujicrvisor ot roads, justnes ol the 
peace, euiistables, board of edueation and board of health Under 
the constitution of 1802, munuipal corjiorations were est.nbhshcd 
by speei.ll legislation The constitution of 1.S51, however, provided 
lor a general Law, and the legislature in 1852 enacted a “ general 
inunieijial corpoiatiuns .aet," the hrst ol its kind m the United States 
1 lie system of classification adojited in lime became so elaboiate 
that many municijiahtics became ihulated, e.u h in a separate class, 
and the evils of special legislation were revived Of the two chief 
cities, Clevelaml (under a sjie-cial act providing for the gov'ernment 
ot Columbus anfl loledo, also) m 1802 1902 was governed under the 
federal plan, which eeiitrah/ed powiT m the h.uuls ot the mayor ; 
in Ciiumnati there was an .ilmost hopeless diffusion of lesjionsibihty 
among the council and various executiv’e boards 'I he sujireme court 
in June igo2 detided that ptactic.illy all the existing municipal 
legislation was siiecuil in chaiactcr and v\as therefore unconstitu- 
tional (blate er rH Kniseley rs Jones, 00 Ohio State Keports, 
Sec also 0(> Ohio St.ite Keports, 491 ) A sjiecial session of the 
h'gisl.iturc was called, and a new iniinif ij).il code w.is adopted on 
the 22nd of October which went into effect in April 1903 , it was 
a coinpiomise between the Cleveland and the Cincinnati plans, 
with some addilioii.il features necessaiy to meet the conditions 
existing in the smaller cities In order to coinjily with the court's 
mlcrpndation of the constitution, munKip.ihties were divided into 
onlv two e kisses, cities and villages, the former having a population 
ol five thousand or more, the chie'f oltici.ils in both iilits and 
vill.iges weie the’mayor, cornu il, lieasurei and numerous bo,irds of 
commissions This was an attempt to devise a s\ stem of gov eminent 
that would apply to Cleveland, a city of 400,000 inhabitants, and to 
Paincsville with its 5000 inhahit.mts The code was rcjilaccd by 
the Paine laiw of 1909, which provuckul for a board of control (some* 
thing like that imdcT the " federal plan " m Cleveland, ( ohnnbus 
and 'loledo) ol three members the mayor and the directors (.iji- 
pointed ,uid removable by the mayor) of two miinicijial departments 
jHibhc service .ind puldic safety, the former includmg public woiks 
and parks, .uid the latter pohre, fire, ch.irities, correction and 
buildings The mayor's appointments are many, and are seldom 
di'pemdent on the consent of the council A municipal civil strvue 
commission ol three members (holding office for three years) is rhosen 
bv the president ol the board of education, the preMdent of the city 
council, <\nd the president of the board of sinking tund commissioners , 
the p.iy (if any) ol these tomnnssioners is set by e.ich city Ihe 
city auditor, tresasurer and solicitor are elected, as under the 
code 

In 1908 a direct primary law was passed jirovidmg for party 
prim.ines, those of all jjailics in each district to he hc-ld at the same 
tunc (.innu.illy) .and pl.ue, before the same election biuird, and at 
public expense, to nominate c.indidatcs lor lownsliip and municijial 
ullicc's anil members ol the school board , nominations to be by 
p( tifiou signed by at least 2 of the party votcis of the political 
division, e.xcejit that for United State-s sen.ators 4 of i % is the 
minimum Ihe l.iw docs not make the nominatuin of candidates 
for the Uniteil States Semite by this method mandatory nor such 
choice binding upon the ('.eneral Assembly 

/ au i - The property 1 ights of husband and wife arc ncai ly eipial 
.1 wife m.iy hold her jiroperty the same as if single, and a widower 
or a wulovv is entitled to the use for life ol one- third of the real estate 
of wlmh his or her deceased consort w.is sei2cd at the lime of his or 
her death Among the ground' on which a divorce may be obtained 
arc adullciv', extreme cruelty, fraud, abandonment lor three years, 
gloss iieglc*ct ot duty, habitu.il drunkenness, a former existing 
in.irri.ige, procurement of divorce without the state by one p.irty, 
which umtinucs in.irriage binding on the other, and imprisonment in 
a penitentiary For ev'cry family in which there is a wife, a minor 
son, or an unmarried daughter, a homestead not exceeding $1000 
in value, or personal property not exceeding $500 m value, is exempt 
from sale for the satisfaction of debts 

In ioo8 an act was passed providing for local option in regard 
to the sale ot intoxicating liquors, by an election to be c.illed an 
initiativ'c petition, signed by at least 3'; % of the electors of a county 
Charitable and Penal Institutions The state charitable and penal 
institutions are supervised by the board of chanties of six members 
(" not more than three . . from the same political party ”) 
ajipumlcd by the governor, and local institutions liy boards of county 
visitors of six members appointed by the probate judge. Lacli state 
institution in addition has its own board of trustees appointed by 
the governor, and each county infirmary is under the chai:ge of tbrep 
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infinnary directors chosen by popular vote. There are hospitals for 
the insane at Athens, Columbus, Dayton, Cleveland. Carthage (lo m. 
Iroin Cincinnati , Longview Hospital), Massillon, Toledo and Lima , 
a hospital for epileptics at Gallinolis, opened in 1893, institutions 
for feeble-minded, for the blind (opened 1839) and for the deaf 
(opened 1829) at Columbus ; a state sanatorium for tuberculous 
patients at Mt Vernon (opened 1909) ; an institution for cnpplcd 
and deformed children (authorized in 1907) : a soldiers’ and sailors' 
orphans' home at Xenia (organized m 1809 by the Grand Army of 
the Republic) ; a home for soldiers, sailors, marines, their wives, 
mothers and widows, and army nurses at Madison (established by 
the National Women's Relief Corps , taken over by the state, 1904) , 
and soldiers' and sailors’ homes at Sandusky (openetl 1888), supiiorted 
by the state, anti at Dayton, supported by the Unitetl States The 
state penal institutions are the boys’ industrial school near Lancaster 
(established in 1854 as a Reform Farm), the girls' industrial home 
1SO9) at Rathbone near Delaware, the reformatory at Mansfield 
authorized 1884, opened 1890) and the penitentiary at Columbus 
(1 8 1 6). 

Education — Congress in 1785 set apart i sq m m each township 
of 36sq m for the support of education 'I'lie public school system, 
however, was not established until 1825, and then it developed very 
slnuly. The office of state commissioner of common schools was 
created in 1837, abolished in 1840 and revivcil in 1843 School 
districts fall into four clasSes— cities, villages, townships and speii.d 
riistricts- each of which has its own lioard of education elected by 
popular vote Laws passed in 1877, 1890, 1893 and 1902 have made 
education compulsory for children between the ages of eight and 
fourteen. The school revenues are derived from the sale and rental 
of public lands granted by Congress, and of the salt and swamp lands 
devoted by the’ state to such purposes, from a uniform levy of one 
mill on each doll.ir of taxable property in the state, from local levies 
(a%er.igmg 7 2 mills in township ifistruts and 10 07 mills m separate 
districts 111 1908), from certain fines and licences, and from tuition 
fees paid by non-resident pupils 'Ihe tot.d receipts trom all sourres 
m 1908 amounted to $25,987,021 , the balance from the preceding 
year was $11,714,135. and the total expenditures were $24,095,157 
'I liree institutions for Iiigher eilucation are supported in large measure 
by the state Ohio Umycrsity at Athens, founded in 1804 on the 
proccerls derived from two townships granted by Congress to the 
Oliio Comiiany ; Miami Univer.sity (chartered m 1809) at Oxfoid, 
which reci'ived the proceeds from a township granted by Congress in 
the Symmes purchase , and Ohio State University (1873) at Colum- 
bus, which recciyed the proceeds from the lands granted by Congress 
under the act of i8()2 lor the establishment of agricultural and 
mechanical colleges, and rLorgaiiized as a university in 1878 Wilbcr- 
ioice Univeisity (1850), for negroes, near Xenia, is un<ler the control 
of the African Methodist ICpiscopal Church ; but the state established 
a normal and industrial dep.irtment in 1 888, and has since conti ilnited 
to Its maintenance Under an act of 1902 normal colleges, supported 
by the stale, have also been created in connexion with Ohio and 
Miami umveisities Among the numerous other colleges and um- 
yersitics in the state are Western Reserve Univeisity (i82<») at 
Cleveland, the university of ( iiicinnati (opened 1873) at Cincinnati, 
and Oberlin ( ollege (1833) at Obcrlin. 

Finance — The revenues of the state are classified into four fun<ls * 
the general revenue funrl, the sinking fun<l, the state common school 
fund and tlic university fund. The chief sources of the general 
revenue fund are taxes on real and personal property, on liquors an<l 
cigarettes, on corporations .ind on inheritances , m 1909 the net 
receipts lor this fund were $8,0 n, 257, disbursements $9,103,301, 
and tlie cash balance at the end ot the fiscal year $3,428,705 There 
IS a tendency to reduce the rate on real property, leaving it as a 
basis for local tax.ilion The rate on collatcial inheritances is 5 
on direct inlicritam es 2 on the excess above $3000 There aic 
state, county and municipal boards of equalization A special t.ix 
:s levietl loi the benelit ol the sinking fund — one-tenth of a null m 
1909 Tilt* commissioners of the luiid are the auditor, the secretary 
ol state and the attorni*y-gcneral The pubhc debt, wdiich liegan lo 
accumulate in 182", was increased by the canal expenditures lo 
$ Id, 880,000 111 1 84 3 The constitution of 1851 practically deprived 
the legislature of the power to create new obligations The funded 
debt was then gradually reduced until the last installment was paid 
m 1903 'Ihcrc still remains, however, an irrerlecmablc debt due 
to the common schools, Ohio University and Ohio State LTnivcrsity, 
in return for their public lamls About one-half of the annual common 
school fund is derived from local taxes , the slate le\ y for this fund 
in 1909 was one mill, and the total receijits were $2,382,353 The 
university fund is derived from special taxes levied for the four 
institutions which receive aid from the state , in 1909 the levy was 
o 2 45 mills and the total receipts were $582,8 j 3 Several blinks and 
trailing houses with banking privileges were incorporated by special 
statutes between 1803 and 1817 Resentment was aroused by the 
establishment of branches of the Bank of the ITnitcd States at Chilh- 
cothe and Cincinnati in 18x7. and an attempt was made to tax them 
out of existence Stale officials broke into the vaults of the Chilh- 
coihe branch in 1819 and took out $100,000 due for taxes The 
Federal courts compelled a restoration of the money anil pronounced 
the tixing law unconslitiilionnl In 1845 the legislature chartered 
for twenty years the Slate Bank of Ohio, based on the model of tlic 


State Bank of Indiana of 1 834 . It became a guarantee of conservative 
banking, and was highly succcsstui. There were at one lime thirty- 
six branches. Most of the state iiustitutions secured Federal charters 
after the establishments of the national banking system (18^3-1864), 
but the high price of government bonds and the large amount of capital 
required led to a reaction, which w’as only paitially checked by the 
reduction of the minimum capital to $25,000 under the cuirency act 
of the I4tli of March 1900. 

History , — Ohio was the pioneer state of the old North-West 
Territory, which embraced also what are now the states of 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin, and the N E. corner 
of Minnesota. When discovered by Europeans, late in the first 
half of the 17th century, the territory included within what is 
now Ohio was mainly a battle-ground of numerous Indian tribes 
and the fixed abode of none except the Erics who ociujneil a 
strip along the border of laikc Erie. From the middle to the 
dose of the 17th century the French were establishing a claim to 
the territory bctw’ccn the Great Lakes and the Ohio river by 
discovery and occupation, and although they had provoked 
the hostility of the Iroquois Indians they had helped the 
Wyandots, Miamis and Shawnees to banish them from all 
territory W of the Muskingum riv er. lip to this time the English 
had based tlieir claim to the same territory on the discovery 
of the Atlantic Coast by the Cabots and upon the Virginia, 
Ma.ssachusctts and Connecticut charters under which these 
colonies extended westward to the Pacific Ocean. In 1701, 
New York, seeking '''ther claim, obtained from the Iroquois 
a grant to the king of England of this territory which they tl.umed 
to have conquered but from which they had subsequently licen 
expelled, and this grant was confirmed in 1726 and again in 1 744. 
About 1730 English traders from Pennsylvania and Virginia 
began to visit the eastern and southern parts of the territurj' 
and the cri.sis approached as a French Canadian expedition uiulei 
Celeron dc Bienville took formal possession of the upper Ohio 
Valley by planting leaden plates at the moullis ol the priiuipal 
streams. This was in 1749 and in the same jear lieorgc JI. 
chartered the first Ohio Company, formed by \ irginians and 
London merchants trading with Virginia for the purpose of 
coloni/ing the West, lliis company m 1750 sent Christopher 
Gist down the Ohio river to explore the country as far as the 
mouth of the Scioto nv’er , and four years later the ereition 
of a foil was begun in its interest at the forks oi the Ohio Ihc 
French drove the English away and completid the fori (Fort 
Duquesne) for themselves. 'Jhe Seven Ye.us’ War was the 
immediate consequence ami this ended m the cession of the cut ire 
North-West to tireat Jintain. The former Indian allies of the 
French, however, immediately rose up in opposition to British 
rule in what is known as the Conspiracy of Ponti.ic (see Ponj jai ), 
and the suppression of this was not completed until Colonel 
licniy Bouquet made an exjiedition (1764) into the valley of the 
Muskingum and there brought the .Shawmees, Wyandots and 
Dclaw.ires to terms. Witli tlie North-West wain from the I' rem h 
Great Britain no longer recognized those claims of her colonies 
to this tenitory whuh she had asserted against that nation, but 
in a royal proclamation of the 7th of October 1763 the gi anting 
of land W. of the Alleghanies was forbidden ami on the 22ml of 
June 1774 parliament jiassed the Quebec Act which annexed 
the region to the province of Quebec, lliis was one of the 
gncvances which brought on the W'arof Indtpendence and during 
that war the North-West was won for the Americans by George 
Rogers Clark (ijr.ir ). During that war also, those states which 
had no claims in the West contended that title to these western 
lands should pass to the I'nion and when the Articles of Con- 
federation w’crc submitted fur ratification in 1777, Maryland 
refused to ratify them except on that condition The result 
was that New York ceded its claim to the United States in 1 780, 
Virginia in 1784, Massachusetts in 1785 and Connecticut in J786, 
(onnecticut, however, excepted a strip bordering on Lake Erie 
for 120 m. and containing 3,250,000 acres. This district, known 
as the Western Reserve, was ceded in 1800 on condition that 
Congress would guarantee the titles to land already granted by 
the state. Virginia rc.served a tra» t between the Little Miami 
and Scioto rivers, known as the \ irginia Military District, for 
her soldiers in the War of Indepemii iice. 
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When the war was over and those rosmons had lieen mode 
a p:reat number of war veterans wished an opportunity to repair 
their Ijroken fortunes in the West, and Cuni'rc.ss, hopeful of 
rereiun," a revenue from the Ktle of lands here, pusswl an 
ordinance nn the 2otii ol !\fay T7K5 hv which the present national 
system of land sur'-eys into tirwnships 6 m sq. was inaiif^iiratcd 
in wJiat is now S W . Ohio m the summer of 1780 In March 
17^6 tlie seeiynd Oliio t'ornpciny {tjv), composed chiefly of Xcw 
F.n;.jlati(l oflini 1 and soldieis, was orgam/cd m lloston, Massa- 
rlmsflt-., with a view to founding a now state lietweon Lake 
1 m 1C aiid llie Ohio iivcr. The famous Noith-Ucst Ordinance 
was ji.i.si'd by Congress on thc‘ i^tli cjf July 17S7 This instru- 
ment jirovldid a temporary gn\ eminent lor tlie Territory with 
tlic under-.tandmg that, as soon a-, the population was sufllricmt, 
tlie representative system slioiild he adopted, and lalcT that 
states should he formicl and admitted into the Union 'fherc 
were to be not less than three nor more than five states Of 
these the easternmost (Oliio) was to lie bounded on the N , L 
and S, by tiu: Lakes, Jknnsylvunia and the Ohio over, ancl on 
the \V. by a line diawn due N. from the* mouth of the OreatMumi 
river to tin (anadian boundaty, if lliore were to bo three states, 
or to ill init rsec lion with an IC. and W. line drawn thiough the 
extreme S. bend of Lake Micliig.in, if there were to be five. 
Slavery was forliidden by the sixth article of the ordinance; 
and the third article read • “ Religion, motahly and knovvlc'clge 
being necM-ssaiy to good government and the happiness of nun- 
kiiul, Schools and the means of education shall for ever ho 
cnc'oiiraged.” After the adoption of the \or1h-\Vest Ordinance 
the vvoik of settlement made rapid progre-ss. There were four 
mam c'entres. The Ohio ('ompany founded Marietta at the 
mouth of the Muikingum in 1788, and this is rogardc'd us the 
oldest permanent settlement in tlie state. An association of 
New Jeiseymen, organised hy John Clevcs Symmes, secured 
a gr.int from Congiess in 178S to a strip of 248,540 acres 
on the Ohio between the Great Miami and the Liltle'Miaini, which 
came to he known as the Symmes Pin chase. Their chief settle- 
ments were (’olumhia (1788) and Uineinnali (1789) 'I’he Virginia 
Mihtaiy Ihstiict, between tlie Scioto and tlie Little Miami, 
reserved m 178 j for bounties to Viiginia ecmtmcntal tioops, 
was coloni/cd m large measure by pcojile from that stale Their 
c'hicf towns were Massieville or Manchester (1790) and Chillic'othc 
A small company of Connect icut people under Moses 
Cleav eland founded Cleveland m 17(/) and Youngstown was 
begun a few years later, but that portion of the state made very 
slow pi ogress until after the opening of the Ohio & Eric ('luial 
in 1 85 2, 

During the Territorial period (1787-1805) Ohio was first a 
pait of till' un. ;gani/,ed ^ortll-^Vcst Tcirilory 0787-171)1;), 
then a part of the nigani/.ed Nortli-Wc.sl 'leiiitory (i7c;<)-iSoo), 
and then the oigam-{ed Nortli-W'est Territory (1800 1803), 
Indiana Territory having been detached from it on the W. 
in 1800. The first Territorial government was established at 
Marietta in October 1787, and General Arthur St Clair (1734- 
i8iS)^ the govcmoi, arrived in the summer of 1788. Ilis ad- 
minislration was ehararteri/ed hy the final struggle with the 
Indians and hy a hitter eonflirt between the executive and the 
Icgi'^latnre, which greatly influenced the constitutional history 
of the state. The War of Independence was succeeded hy a 
senes of Indian uprisings. Two campaigns, the first under 
General Jo^iah ITarmar (1753-1813) in 1790, and the second 
under General St Clair in 1791, failed on account of bad manage- 
ment and Ignorance of Indian methods of warfare, and in 1793 
General Anthony Wayne {q.v.) was sent out in command of a 
large force of regulars and volunteers. The decisive conflict, 
fought on the 20th of Augiust 1794, near the rapids of the Maumee, 
IS called the battle of Fallen Timbers, because the Indians 
concealed themselves behind the trunks of trees which had been 
felled hy a storm. Wayne’s dragoons broke through the brush- 
wood, attacked the left flank of the Indians and soon put them 
to flight In the treaty of Greenville (3rd August 1795) 

111 h.v.V' redvd their claims to the territory E. and S, of the 
f iga’-.uga, t'le Tuscaiawus, and an irregular line from Fort 


Laurens (Bolivar)- in Tuscarawas county to Fort Recovery m 
Mercer county, practically the whole E. and S. Ohio. The 
Jay Treaty was ratified in the same year, and in 1796 the British 
finally ev acuated Detroit and the Maumee and Sandusky forts. 
By cessions and purchases in 180 1., 1808 and 1817-1818 the 
state secured all of the lands of the Indians except then immediate 
homes, and these were finally exchanged for territory W . of the 
Mibsissippi. The last remnant migrated in 1841. General 
Wayne's vnetory wa.s followed by an extensive immigiation of 
New Isnglanders, of Germans, .Scolch-Irish and Quakers fiom 
Pennsylvania, and of settlers from Virginia and Ki'iitncky, 
many of whom lame to escape the evils of slavciy This lapid 
iiu reuse of population led to the establishment of the organized 
Territorial government in 1799, to the lostnction ot that govern- 
ment to Oliio m 1800, and to the admiss-ion of the state into the 
I nion m 1803. 

The congressional Enabling Act of the 30th of April 1802 
followed that aitCTnative of the North-West (yrdmaiirc winch 
provided for fiv'c states m determining the boundaries, and in 
( onscqiaenec the Indiana and Michigan districts were detached. 
A ngi<l adherence to the IxiuiuUry authorized in 1787, however, 
wonkl have resulted m the loss to Ohio of 470 sep m. of teintory 
111 the N.W. part of the state, mcluding the lake port of Toledo. 
After a long and bitter dispute — the Toledo War (see Tor fdo) — 
tiic present line, which is several miles N. of the S bend of Lake 
Michigan, was definitely fixed in 1837, when Michigan came into 
the Union. (P'or the settlement ot the eastern Ixmndary, sec 
Pennsylvania.) 

After having been temporarily at Marietta, Cincinnati, Chilli- 
eothe and ZanesvnUe tlie capital was estabhslied at Coliimhu.s 
m t8t6 

Since Congress did not pass any formal act of admission there 
has been .some controversy as to when Ohio hciame a .state. 
The Jvnabling Act was passed on the 30th of April 1802, the 
first state legislature met on the ist of March 1803, the Territorial 
judges gave up their offices on the 15th of April 1803, and the 
Federal senators and rcpicscntatives took Ihcir sciits in Congress 
on the 17th of Octolier 1803. Congress deuded in 1806 in 
connexion with tlie payment of salaries to TtrrUoiial officials 
that the ist of March 1803 was the date when state government 
began. During tlie W’ar of 1812 the Indians until r the lead of 
Tccumseh were again on the side of the British Batllcs were 
fought at Fort Meigs (1813) and Fort Stephenson (I’lemont, 
18x3) and Conirnodore OlivTr Jla/ard I’erry’s naval v it lory on 
Lake ICnc in 1813 was on tlic Ohio si(li‘ of the hountlaiy line 

Owing to the prohibition ol slaveiy the vast loajinily of the 
early immigrants to Ohio came fioin the \oith, hut, until the 
Mexican W'ar forced the sLufi-y question into the foreground, 
the DeinoeraLs usually conlrolkd the state, because tl e punt iplcs 
ot tliat paity were moie m haniumy with fiontui itU.is of 
equably. The Whigs were successful in the presitknlial elet turns 
of 1836 and 1840, partly because of the financial panic anti 
partly because their candidate, W ilham Henry Harnstin, was a 
“ favourite son,” and in the election of 18.^4, beraiise of the 
unpopulanty of the Texas issue. Victoiy was with the Dcmocrals 
in 1848 and 1852, but since the organization of the Republican 
party m 1854 the slate has unlftirmly given to the Rcimblittin 
presidential candidates iks cletttiral votes. In the Civil W’ar 
Ohio loyally supported the Union, furnishing 319,659 men for 
the army. Dissatisfaction with the President’s emancipation 
programme resulted in the election of a Democratic congressional 
(klegatinn in 1862, but the tide turned again after Gcttysbuig 
and Vicksburg, Clement L. Vallandighiim, the Democratic 
leader, was deported from the state by military order, and the 
Republicans were successful in the elections of 1863 and i8fi; 
A de.tachment of the Confederate cavalry under General John 
Morgan invaded the stale in 1863, but was badly defeated in the 
battle of Buffington’s Island (July i8th). Democratic governors 
were elected in 187;, 1878, 1884, iSgo, 1905 and 1909. Five 
presidents have come from Ohio, William Henry Harrison, 
Rutherford B. Hayes, Tomes A. Garfield, William McKinley, Jr., 
and William Tfovvaul Taft. 
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Governors of Ohio 


Tervitonal Pwiod (1787-1803). 

Arthtir St Clair .... 1787-180* Fe«kjtaltet 
Charles W. Byrd (Acting) . . 1802^1803 


Penod of 


Edward Tiffin 
Thomas Kirker (Acting) 
Samuel Huntmgtiin 
Return Jonath-iu Meigs 
Othuiei Luokti ( Vcting) 
Thomas Wortliiiigton . 
Ethan Allf'u Iirf)wn 
Allen I'riralilo (Acting) . 
JeromidU i'loiiuw . , 

Allen Tumble 
Dunam Me \ithui 
Rohfit r.iic.is 


Tosejili V^^nce 
WjIsoh ihannoii . 

Thomas Coxuin 
Wilson Sluiimiu . 

Thomas W' Bartley ( Vetmg) 
Mordecai Bartley . 

William Bebb 
Sc.ibuij Fend 
Reuben Wuo 1 
WfllKim Mcflill (Acting, 1853) 
Sahnon P Ch.iso . 

WiHiam Dcnnijon, Jr. . 
David lod 

i ohn Biough 
hail< s Andorsnn ( Acting) 
Jacob D Cox 
Ruthorinird B. . 

Edward b. Noyes . 

William Allen 
Ruthcrloid B Tlaycs . 
Thomas f. Yonng (Acting) . 
Richard M Bishop 
CUarli'b Foster . . 

George Hoadley . 

Joseph B Foraltcr 
fames "E Campbell 
William McKmley, Jr. . 

As.i S. liuNimell . 

Geoige K Nash . . 

Myruu'L' Hdiick. 

John M Pattison ^ 

Andrew Lintner Hams 
judsun ILinnou . 


Statehood, 

. 1803-1807 Dem.-Rcpnb. 
. 1807-1809 „ 

. 1809-1811 „ 

. 1811-1814 „ 

. 1814-1815 „ 

. f«l 5 -i 8 i 9 „ 

. 1810-18*2 „ 

. 1822-1823 „ 

. 1823-1827 Democrat 
. 1827-1831 „ 

. 18^1-1833 Nat-Rcpnb. 

. 18-53 -1837 Democrat 
. x«3/ 1839 Whig 
. i8j>)-i84i Dcmociat 
. i8{i-iSfj Whig 
. 18 1 5 -iS I f Democrat 
. i.S|i-r.st5 
. 1845-1837 Whig 
. i.<47-i84<) „ 

. 18PJUS51 „ 

. i8-,i 1853 Democrat 
. 1853-1856 

. 1850-18(10 Repubhean 
. 1000-1862 „ 

. 1802-1864 „ 

. 1863-1865 „ 

. 1805-18(16 „ 

. 1866-1868 „ 

. 1808-187* „ 

, 1873-1874 „ 

. 1874-1876 Democrat 
. 1876-1877 Republican 
. 1877-1878 „ 

. 1878-1880 Democrat 
. 1880-18.84 Republican 
, 1884-1880 DtmiKiat 
. 1886-1800 Republican 
. i8oo-i8<i 2 Democrat 
. 1892-1896 ReiHibhtan 
. 1806-iyoo „ 

. i'joo-1904 It 

. i()04-tgo6 „ 

, i()o(j Democr.\t 
, 1906-1909 Republican 
. 1909- Democrat 


Bi»uoc.r\piiy — F or a brief but admirable treatment of the* 
phvaiograiJhv see Stella S Wilson, Ohio (New York, uio2), and a 
giedt mass of materidl on this subject is conlAiucd in the pubUcatiuiis 
of tlie Geolog1e.1l Suivey ot Ohio (1837 cl se<i ) I'ur the administra- 
tion sec tlie CiJUit’liiiion of the State of Ohio, adopUd June r,'tjj 
(Norwalk, OJiio, 1897), and anicndiiunts of 1903 and 1905 published 
separately, the aniuml leporls ol the state In.isurer, amlitor, 
board oi sLite ch.iritics and c<mimi-..sK»ncr of common schools, tin 
hills muiuupal code (1902) and the llam^on school co<lc (1904) 
The Civil Cods, I.siied 1852, the Crumiud Code m rSO'j .and the 
Revised Statutes m i87<j, have scviral time-. Ivdi amended and 
pubUshod in new editions There ar«> two excelhnt secondary 
dcoounis . Samuel P. Gcth, The Lentraltsuhon of Aduttuntratwn 
in Ohio, in the Columbia UiuvoisiLy .Studies in Hi.Uji\, Leunoiuns 
and Public Law, xvi No 3 (N<.w Yoik, 19 >3). -^<1 Wilbur II 
Siebert, The Ctooerument of Ohio, its Jlistow and Administralwn 
(New York. T903) B A Hmsdale’s Hislory rt«d C1.7/ wiew/ 
of OJao (Chicago, rftgO) js more demwitary. For local government 
see J. A. Wilgus, “ Evolution of lownship Govtinmint m Ohio,” 
in the Annua! Report of the Anuncan Histoiu*il \:.--)tialion for 
PP (W.islungtnn, 1895), I' 'Yil«<»x, Miinui*al 

Government ni Michigan and Ohio, in the Columbia IhnverMtyMmtti'S 
in Hifitory, Economics and Ihiblac Law, v. No 3 (New Yom, 1895) , 
J, A. ifairhe, " The Mumujial Cnsis in Ohio," m the Alicfugan Law 
Kcuiew for Fcbruaiy 1903; and Ihuuxaii L Sidlo, ‘ CcntraJuatioii 
in Ohio Municipal Government," in the American t'ol’tual Stteme 
Review' tor Nmr(*niber looo On education see George B Germann. 
bteUional Legisiation oonceemug Eduoatiou, its tnflieenre and Effeet 
tn the Public Lands east of the Mississippi Ktuer, admitted prior to 
iSso (New York, f8yy) , J. J. ]Uurn$, Educational History of Ohio 
(Columbus, 1905) 

Archaeology and History • F G Thomson's EthUographv of Ohio 
(Cinannati, 1880) is an excellent guide to the stiid^' of Ohio’s historv 
For archaeology see Cyrus Thomas's Catalogue of Prehistoric Works 


East of the Rocky Mountains (Wasliington, 1S91), and his Pcpoit on 
the Mound Explorations of the liureait of Ethnology in tlie 12th Ut poit 
(1894) of that Buieaii, sujiph mt nting his earlier bulletins, I^ohUm 
of the Ohio Meuiuis ami tlie , Square and Oitagonal harthwoihs 

of Ohio (18819) . »«'d W K M(K)uhead, Primitive Man tn Ohio 
(Now York, 1892) bhe bist history is Rulus King, Ohio; l-irst 
Emits of the Ordniaine of 77V7 (Boston and New Yoik, 188S), in the 

American Commonwealths ’’ smies Alexander Black's .Story of 
Ohio (Boston, i8.ss) i-. a shoit popular acLoimt, B. A. Hinsdale, 
The Old Norih-wesl (2nd ed,. New York, 1890), is good for the penod 
befoic 1803 Of Ifu older Jiistones Caleb Atviakr, History of the State 
of Ohio, Katmal and Civil (Cnu iniiali, 1838). aiul J.imes W Tajlor, 
History of the state of Ohio : First Period rOco-ijSj (Cincinnati, 
1854), are u'wful. J'or the Territorial period, .uid espenally for the 
Indian wars ol 1790 1791,*^ ee W 11. bmitli (etl ), IheStL lair Papers . 
Life and Seruuis of hihui St Llair (2 voL., Cimma-ib, 1882) , Jacob 
Burnet, Notes on the l\ulv StUh nient of the Soilh-Westnn hiritory 
(Cincinnati, 1837), uiitleii from the I'riUralist point of view, and 
hence rather favmir.ible to St t lair , C. E. SloLuni, Ohio Country 
between t fSj and /.'/f (Ntw York, 1910), and John Armsiioiig’s 
Lifeof Anthony H nyut in hpuks’ ‘ Libraiy of American Biography ” 
(Boston, 1833-1838), senis 1 lol iv Sie aKo F P Go<’dnin, 
The Growth of Ohio {Ciiicuituiri, 1907) ami R E. Cliaddock, Ohio 
before i, 9 co (New \ork, 1908) Thou- is consiflerahle materi d of 
value, cspccialiy for local liistory, lu the Ohio Auhaeological and 
Historual SoLiety Puhlicatiuns (t ohmibus, 1887), and in Henry Howe, 
Historical Lolhitions of Ohio (ist cd., Cincinnati, 18.37 . Centennial 
edition fenlaigedl, 2 vols , Columbus, 1889-1H91) T 13 Galloway, 
" The Ohio-Mithigan Boimd.iry lane Dispute," in the Ohio Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Sooietv Publications, vol iv pp 11)9-230, 
lb a gooil Ue.itmciit of iliat complicated <iuestii)n. W 1*. Gephart's 
'I ransportalion and Industrial Divclopmeut in the MiddU West (New 
York, 1909), in the Columliia Bnivei.ity .‘slinlu's in History, 
Economics and Pnlilir Law, is a conunercial history of Ohio. 

OHIO COMPANY, a name of two i8lh century companies 
organized fur Uie coIyni/*iliun of tlie Ohw Valley. The fnst 
Ohm Comimny was oigomzerl in ty.p), partly to aid in securing 
for the Jutgksh control of the \ulUy, then in dispute between 
England and France, and partly .is a commcicml project lor 
trade wiUi the Indians. The coinp.vny w.is composed of Vir- 
gmuins, mchiding TJiomas I.ee (d. 1750) and the two brothers of 
George Waslungton, Lawrence (who succcedeil to the manage- 
ment upon the death of Lee) and Augustine , and of Englishmen, 
includfog Jolm Ilanbury, a wcaltliy London merchant George 
II. sam tioncd a giant to the ('ompany of 500,000 acres generally 
N.W. of the Ohio, and to the easiwaid, between the Wononyal.ila 
.and the Kanawha rners, but the gumt was ncter actually 
issued. In 1750- 1751 ('lirislupher Gist, a skilful wotxisman and 
surveyor, explortd li.r the comp.iny tie Ohio Viillcy as far as 
the moutlj ol iLc hdoto ri\cr. Tn 175^ the company had a 
pathway IJ.ued beU/icn the small I (.at. ed jiosts at Will’s ('reck 
(Cumberl.ind), Al.uyland, and at 1 ulsiune Creek (Bi owns ville), 
I'ennsyKanja, whuh it had estahhsl.ed in r7‘;o , but it was 
tin.dly metged in the \\alpolc‘ O-nijiany (.rn org.anization in 
wbiih Beniamin Franklin w.is inteiesled), which in 1772 hud 
reccned hum the British governnu rit a gnant ol a Urge trait 
lying along the soutlurn bank of the OIuo as far west a.s the 
mouth of tlie bcioto n\ er 'I'he W ai of Independence interrupted 
colonization and not lung was an omphslied. 

The second (onijiany, the Ohio Lomimuy of Associates, was 
formed at Boston on the 3rd of March 17.SO. Tlie leaders in the 
mosement were (ieneral Uufns Putnam, Benjaniiri Tupper 
(173.S-1792), Samuel Holden I’arsonb (17.37- Manassch 
Cutler. Hr Cutler was .selee led to negotjate with Congress, luid 
seems to has e helped so sci urc the uieoi poration in the Ordinance 
for the government of the North-West Territory of the paragraphs 
which prohibited slucry and provided for public education and 
for the support of the inini.sLry ('utler’s original intention was 
to buy for the Ohio Company only about 1,500,000 acres, but 
on Hie 27U1 of July Congre.s.s authorized a grant of abiiut 
5,000,000 acres of land for $3,500,000 ; a reduction of one-third 
was allowed for l)ad tracts, and it was also provided that the 
lands could be paid for m United .Stales seenriUes. On Uie 37th 
of October 1787 Cutler and ifajor Vinthrop Sargent (1753- 
1820), who had joined biia m Uic negotiations, signed two con- 
tracts , (me VI as for the abs' lute purr base for the Ohio Company, 
at r.6S cents an acre, of 1,500,000 aeics of land lying .along the 
north bank of the Ohio ri\er, from a point near Uie site of the 
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present Marietta, to a point nearly opposite the site of the present 
Hunlinf^ton, Kentucky , the other was for an option to buy all 
the land between the Ofiio and the Scioto rivers and the western 
boundary line of the Ohio ('ompany’s tract, extending north of 
the tenth township from the Ohio, this tract being pre-empted by 
“ Manas seh ('utler and Winthrop Sargent for themselves and 
otheis actually for the Scioto ('ompany (see Gallipoi.is). 
On the same day Cutler and Sargent “ for themselves and 
asso( iates ” transferred to William Duer, then Secretary of the 
Ticasuiy Hoard, and his associates “one ergial moiety of the 
Scioto tract of land mentioned in the second contract,” it being 
pro\ided that both parties were to be equally interested in the 
s.ile of the land, and were to share eijually any profit or loss. 
( olonists were sent out by the Ohio ( ompany from New England, 
and Matielta, the first iiermancnt settlement in the present state 
of Oliio, was founded in April 1788. 

OHIO RIVER, the principal eastern tributary of the Mississippi 
river, U S A, It is formed by the confluence of the Allegheny 
and Monongahela rivers at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and flows 
N.W nearly to the W. border of Pennsylvania, S.S.W. between 
Ohio and West Virginia, W. by N between Ohio and Kentiitky, 
and W S W between Indiana and Illinois on the N and Kentucky 
on the S It is the largest of all the tributaries of the Mississippi 
m respect to the amount of water disc harged (an average of about 
1 858,000 cub. ft. per see.), is first in importance as a highway of 
c'omrnerc'e, and in length (f/17 m ) as well as in the area of its 
drainage basin (approximately 210,000 sq. m.) it is exceeded only 
by the Missouri. The slope of the river at low water ranges 
from I ft or more per mile in the upper section to about 075 ft. 
per mile m the middle section and o-2() ft. per mile in the lower 
section, and the total fall is approximately 500 ft. Nearly two- 
thirds of the hed is occupied by 187 pools, in which the fall is very 
gentle ; and the greater part of the desc ent is made over inter- 
v’cning bars, which are usually composed of sand or gravel but 
occasionally of hard pan or rock. 'I'he greatest falls are at 
Louisville, where the river within a distance of 2-25 m descends 
2 VO ft ov er an irregular mass of limestone The rock floor of the 
valley is usually 30 to 50 ft. hclow low water level, and when 
It comes to the surface, as it occasionally does, it extends at this 
height only part way across the valley In the upper part of the 
in er the heel contains much coarse gravel and numerous boulders, 
but lower down a sand bed prevails The ordinary width of the 
upper half c)f the river is quite uniform, from 1200 to 1500 ft , but 
It widens in the pool above Louisville, contracts immediately 
below the Falls, and then gradu.Uly widens again until it reaches 
a mavimum width of more than a mile about 20 m from its 
mouth. Isl.uids are numcious and varj' in sue from an acre or 
less to 5000 acres , above Louisville Iheie are fifty or more, and 
below It about thirty. Many ol them arc cultivated. 

Besides Its parent streams, the Allegheny and the Monongahela, 
the Ohio has numerous large branches. ()n the N. it receives the 
waters of the Muskingum, Scioto, Miami and Wabash rivers, and 
on the S those of the Kanawha, Big Sandy, Licking, Kentucky, 
Green, (iimberland and 'rcnncssce rivers 

The drainage basin of the Ohio, in which the annual rainfall 
av’cragcs about 43 m., is, especially in the S. part of the river, 
of the “ cpiu k-spilling ” kind, and as the swift mountain streams 
in that section are filled m February or Man h by the storms from 
the gulf of Mexico, while the northern streams are swollen by 
melting snow and rain, the Ohio rises very suddenly and not 
infrequently attains a height of 30 to 50 ft or more above low 
water level, spreads out ten to fifteen limes its usual width, 
submerges the bottom lands, and oiten causes great damage to 
property in the lower part of the cities along its lianks. 

Robert I'avclier, Sieur cle La Salle, asserted that he discovered 
the Ohio and descended it until his course was obstructed by 
a fall (thought to be the Falls at Louisville) , this was probably 
m 1670, but until the middle of the next century, when its 
'strategic importance m the struggle of the French and the 
Fnghsh for the possession of the interior of the continent became 
fully recognized, little was gencrallv known of it. By the treaty 
of 1763 endmg the Seven Years’ War the English finally gamed 


undisputed control of the territory along its banks. After 
Virginia had bought, in 1768, the claims of the Six Nations to the 
territory south of the Ohio, mjmigrants, mostly Virginians, began 
to descend the river in considerable numbers, but the Shawnee 
Indians, whose title to the land was more plausible than that of 
the Six Nations ever was, resisted their encroachments until the 
Shawnees were defeated in October 1774 at the battle of Point 
Pleasant. By the treaty of 1783 the entire Ohio country became 
a part of the United States and by the famous Ordinance of 1787 
the north side was opened to settlement. Most of the settlers 
entered the region by the headwaters of tl.c Ohio and carried 
much of their market produce, lumber, &c., down the Ohio and 
Mississippi to New Orleans or beyond. Until the successful 
navigation of the river by steamboats a considerable portion of 
the imports was earned overland from Philadelphia or Baltimore 
to Pittsburg. The first steamboat on the Ohio was the “ New 
Orleans,” which was built in 1811 by Nicholas J, Roosevelt 
and sailed from Pittsburg to New Orleans in the same year, 
hut It remained for Captain Henry M. Shreve (1785 1854) to 
demonstrate with the “ Washington,” which he built in 1816, 
the success of this kind of navigation on the river. From 1820 
to the Civil War the steamboat on the sj’stcm of inland water- 
wavs of which the Ohio was a pait was a dominant lactor in the 
industnal life of the Middle Wt.st. Cincinnati, Louisville and 
Pittsburg on its banks were extensively engaged m building 
these vessels. The river was dotted with floating shops — dry- 
goods boats fitted with counters, lioats containing a tinncT’.s 
establishment, a blacksmith’s shop, a fac torv', or a lottery office 
Until the Erie Canal was opened m 1825 the Ohio river was the 
chief commercial highway between the East and the West. 
It was connected with Lake Erie m 1832 by the Ohio & Erie 
('anal from Portsmouth to Cleveland, and in 1845 by the Mi,imi 
& Erie Canal from Cincinnati to I'olcdo. 

In the natural state of the river navigation was usually almost 
wholly suspended during lovV witter from July to November, 
and It wa.s dangerous at all limes on account of the numerous 
snag.s. The Federal government m 1827 undertook to remove 
the sn^s and to increase the depth of water on the bars by the 
construction of contraction works, such as dikes and wing dams 
and appropriations for thc.se purjiuses as well us for dicdging 
were continued until 1844 and resumed in 1866, hut as the 
(hannel obtained was less th.in 3 ft in 1870, locks with movable 
dams — that is, dams that can be thrown down on the appiuach 
of a flood — were then advoc.ited, and five >cars later Congress 
made an appropriation for constiucting such a clam, the Davis 
Island Dam immcdiatcl> below Pitt.sbiirg, as an experiment. 
This was opened in 1885 and was a recognized sucie.ss , and in 
1895 Ohio Valley Improvement Association w.is organized 
in an effort to have the s) stern extended. At first the assoc lation 
asked only for a channel 6 ft in depth , and between 1896 and 
1905 Congress authorized the necessary surv C) s and made appro- 
priations for thirtv-six lucks and dams from the Dav is Esland 
Dam to the mouth of the Great Miami river. As the association 
then urged that the channel be made 9 ft. in depth, C'ongress 
authorized the secretary of war to appoint a board of engineers 
which should make a thorough examination and report on the 
comparative merits of a channel 9 ft. in depth and one 6 ft. in 
depth. The board repoitcd in 1908 in favour of a 9-ft channel 
and stated that fiftv -four locks and dams would be nece.ssary for 
such a channel throughout the course of the river, :ind Congress 
adopted this protect. At the Falls is the Lc-uisv ille & Portland 
('anal, originally built by a private corporation, with the United 
States as one of the stockholders, anci opened in 1830, with a 
width of 50 ft., a length of 200 ft., and three locks, each with 
a lift of about Sj ft. In 1860-1872 the width was increased 
to 90 ft. and the three old locks were replaced by two new ones. 
The United Slates gradually increased its holdings of stock 
until in 1855 it became owner of all but five shares , it assumed 
the management of the canal in 1874, abolished tolls in 1880, 
and thereafter improved it in many respects. Sixty -eight locks 
and dams have been constructed on the principal tributaries, 
and the Allegheny, Monongahela, Cumberland, Tennessee, 
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Muskingum^ Kanawha, Ijttle Kanawha, Big Sandy, Wabash, 
and Green now afford a total of about 960 m. of :>Iack-watcr 
navigation. 

Sec the lioaid of Enginters’ Itef^nyt vf ExamnuUion of Ohio Rivtr 
iinth a vie't' to vtitaimn^ i hainirl of 6 and q ft rrsf>eitiut'l\' 

(Washington, it»o«) , A U HiillK-rt, If’a/owav' «'/ IVestward h\- 
pansto’t (CIlvcLuuI, ‘O'd 1 OJiio A'ot’i, a Lourso of hnipnn 

(New York, lyoO) . also K lh^\alt(‘s, AtloiU oh the Ohio (New 
York, 1900) 

OHLAU, a town of Germany , in the Prussian province of Silesi.i, 
16 rn. by rail S E. of Breslau, on the left bank of the Oder. Pop 
(1905) 9233. It has two Roman (*atholi( and two Evangelical 
churches, and a ( astle Qhl.m 1 1 llic ( eritrc of a tohai t o-growing 
district and has iiianufai tiires ot tobacco and ( igars, machinery, 
beer, shoes atul bucks Jt bei aiiu' .1 town m 1291 and passed 
to Prussia in 17 t2. hi tlie i7lh and i.Slh centuries it was often 
the residence ot the dukes ol Bneg anil of the .Sobieski family. 

See Si hul/, / » . (l/i/iios I’d e/zi >i>lau, looi) 

OHLENSCHLAGER, ADAM GOTTLOB (1779-1X50), Danish 
pjct, was liorn in Vesterbro, a suburb of Gopenhagen, on the 
T |th of Noviinbcr 1779 His lalliet, a Sihlesvviger by birth, 
was at th.it time organist, and later hec'ame keepei.of the ro\al 
pdacc of Eredi.iiksherg , he ivas a ve-y brisk and iheerful man. 
The poet’s mother, on the other hand, who w.is partly German 
by extraction, suffered Irom depressed .spirits, which afterwards 
deepened into melancholy madness Adam and his .sister boiia 
were allowed their own way throughout tlieir < hildhood, and were 
taught nothing, except to re.id and write, until their twellth 
\eai. At the iige ol niiK* Adam began to make fluent verses. 
Three years later, while walking in Fredenksherg Gaidens, he 
attracted the notice of the pott Edv.vrcl Storm, and the result 
of the cotiv'cis.ilion was that he reicn’ed a nomination to the 
college called “ Postenty’s High Sth()ol,”an important institution 
of which Storm wa-. tlie pnne ipal .Storm himsell taught the class 
of .Srandiiiivuin mythologs, ancl thus Oiilenv hlager rceeweci 
his earliest bias towards the poetical religion ol his ancestors. 
11c was conrunied m 1795, and was to have been a])prentired 
to a tradesman in (’o])uili.vgi‘n To Ins gic-at delight there was 
a hitch in the preliinmiuus, and he returned to his falhci’.s 
house, lie now, 111 his eightcrnth ) ear, suiklcnly took up study 
With great zeal, but .soon again abaiiduned lus books for the stage, 
where a small position was olfeu-d him In 1797 he actually 
made his .ippearancc cm the boards in .scvcr.il successive parts, 
but soon discovcicd that he possessed no real histrionic talent. 
The brothers Oi steel, with whom he had formed an intimacy 
fruitful ol piofit to him, jieisuacied him to quit the stage, and m 
1800 he entered the un!ver.sity of Gofienhagcn as a student, 
lie was doomed, however, to chsturhaiicc m his studies, first 
from the dcMth of his mother, next liom his mveteiale tendency 
towards poetry, and finall) Irom the attack of the Faighsh upon 
Copenh.igea 111 April i.Soi, which, liouticr, inspired a dr.inialic 
.sketch {April the Second /So/) winch i-. the first thing of the 
kind by Ohleiischlager that we possess. In the summer of 
1X02, when Ohli nschlagc’r had an old Scandinavian rcmiancc, 
as well as a volume of 1\ ncs, in the press, the young Norse 
philo.sophcr, llcniik .Steffens, came h.ulc to (optnhagen after 
a long visit to Schelling m German), lull of new romantic ideas. 
His lectures at the university, la which Goethe and .SchilliT 
were for the fust tune revealed to the Danisii pubbe, frealed 
a great sensation. Steffens and Ohlenschl.igcr met one day at 
Drcici \ Club, ancl alter a conveisation of sixteen hours the latter 
went home, suppiessed his two coming volumes, and wrote 
at a .silling Ins splendid poem Gtddhornenc,’ in a manner totally 
new to Danisli liteiature The result ot hia new enthusiasm 
speedily showed itself in a somewhat h.isty volume of poems, 
published in 1803, now chiefly riniemhercd as containing the 
lovely piece called Sancl-IIanioJii n-S/nl. The next two y ears saw 
the production ut several cxcjiusitc \vork.s, 111 particular the 
epic of 'Thors Reise til, Jotunhcim, tlie charming poem in hexa- 
meters called Langelandsretsen, and the bewitching piece of 
fantasy Aladdin's Lampc (X805), At the age of twenty-six 
Ohlenschlager was univci sally recognized, even by the opponents 
of the romantic revival, us the leading poet of Denmark. He 
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now collected his Poetical Writings in two volumes. He found 
no difficulty in obtaining a gr.int for foreign travel from the 
gov'ernment, and he left his native countiy for the first time, 
joining .Steffens at Halle in August 1805. Here ho wrote the 
fust ot his great historical tragc'd^es, llakon Jurl, which he sent 
oft to Gopenhagen, and then picx Leded for the winter months 
to Berlin, where he a.ssc)ciated wiih Uumboldi, Fichte, and 
the leading men of the day, and met Goethe for the first time. 
In the spring of 1806 he went on to Weimar, where he spent 
several months in daily intercourse with Goethe The 
aatumn ot the same year he spent with 'I'leek m Dresden, 
and priM ceded in December to Tans Here he lesided eighteen 
months and wrote his three famous rfiastcrpiei l•^ liubur hin 
(hide (tX..8), Piilnatnke (i.Soo), and Axel og Vulhorg (iXio). 
In Jiilv i.SoX he left Tans and spent the autumn and winter 
in .Svvit/eiland as the guest of Madame de .Stael-Holstem at 
Goppet, m the midst ol her c in le of wits In the spiing ot 1S09 
Ohlenschlager went to Rome to visit Thorwaldscn, .ind m his 
house wrote his tiagcdy of Correggio He luiriiecily returned 
to Denmark in the spring of iXio, p.irtly to take the chair of 
ae^thelus at the university of ( o]»enhagen, partly to iiiairy 
liie sister-in-law of Kahbek, to whom he had been long betiothed. 
ills first course of lectures dealt with liis Danish pi edeces.s’or 
Evvald, the second with Scliiller. P'rom this time forvxard 
lus literary activity became very great; 111 iXu he iniblished 
the Oriental talc of Ah og Culhyndi, ancl in 1X12 the last of his 
great tragedies', Staerkoddtr, I'lom 1814 to 1819 he, or rather 
his admirers, were engaged in a long and angry' conlioversy with 
Baggesen, vvlio rcpiesenltd the old did.u tic school 'Ihis contest 
seems to liavc disturlicd the peace of Ohlensc'hluger’s mind, and 
to have iindennmed his genius IJis talent may he said to have 
culminated m the glorious cycle ol vci se-romances calhd Uclge, 
published in 1X14 The tragedy of llugbarth og Signe, iSis, 
showed a distinct f.ilhng-ofT in style. In 1X17 he vscni hack 
to I’aris, and published Ifroars Saga and the tiagedy of Toit- 
hiodrene In 1.X18 he w.is again m Cop(’nh.it.'( 11, .mci wiote 
the idyll of Den lillc Ilyrdcdnng and the I'hld.iic lyclc called 
Xordiiis (haler. Ills next jirodiations wcie the tiagedies ol 
Enk og Ahel (1X20) and / amngenii i M/ hi ago aid (iX-’9), and 
the (pic of llrolf Krake (1X29) it w.is m the l.isl-nientioned 
yc.ir lh.it, being in Sweden, Ohlenschlager was public ly crowned 
with lauu‘1 in front of the high altar m Lund c.ilhedial by 
Bishop F,.ii.is Tcgner, ns the " .Sc.indinavian Jxing of Song.” 
His bust volumes weie Tordcnskjold (1X33), JJtonnnig Margrcthe 
(1X35), Sohatps (1X^5), Olaf den llellige (1X30), Kniid dm Store 
(1X3X), Data (iX|2), Erik Clipping (1843), ancl Kiurlan og 
Gadriin (1X^7^. On his sc'ventulh Inrthday, 14th November 
184c;, a puhlie festival was arranged in his honour, and he was 
decorated by the king of Denmark under circumstances of great 
pomp. Ho dic'd on the 20th of January 1X50, and was buried 
ill the cemeteiy of I'Tcdenksheig Immediately after his death 
his Ricollidions were piihlished in two volumes. 

With the exception oi Holberg. thcic has been no Danish WTiter 
who has exerciv'cl .so waie .in influence as Ohlensdilager. JIis 
great work was to awaken in the bieasts of his country men an 
enlhusucsm for the* poetry and religion of llieir aiiccstois, and this 
he performed to so complete an extent that his name remains to 
tills day synonymous with Scandinavian romance. He supplied 
his countrymen with romantic tragedies at the veiy moment 
when all ev cs were turned to the stage, and when the old-lashioncd 
pieces were felt to be inadecjuate. His plays, partly, no doubt, 
in Lonsequenie of his own e.irJy fanuliaritv witli a< ting, fulfillecl 
the* stage reciuiremc-nts of the day, and were popukir beyond 
.ill expect aticm. The earliest arc the best— Ghkn^chluger’i 
dramatic masterpiece being, without doubt, his first tragedy. 
Union Jail. In his poems and pl.ivs alike lus si>lc is limpid, 
ele\..ted, piohise , his flight ij suslainecl at a high pilch without 
vi-^ilile excilcnicnt. Ills fluent Unde rntss and romantic zest have 
been the secrets of his extre-me popularity. Although hi.s 
inspiration came from Germany, he is not much like a German 
poet, cxeejit when he is consciously following Goethe; his 
analogy is much rather to be found among the English poets, 
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his contemporaries. His mission towards aiitr[uity reminds 
us of Scott, f)iit lie IS, a>> a jioel, a better artist than Scott ; 
lie has .oinelinit's tour lies of exfiuisite diction and of over- 
wronjfht snisibility wlinli lerall Coleridee to us. In his wide 
ainhition and profusent ss he po.ssesscd some diaracU ristii s 
of .Southc',, alll)oii;:;h hia style has far more vitality With all 
his faults he was a vtrv great writer, and one of the principal 
I>n»nef‘rsof lh( lom.mtie moveinent in iMiiope. (E i. ) 

OHLIGS, (I town of frermany, in the I'niisian Rhine ProMiice, 
17 111 h’ tad N of f'cilo^ne, cm the raiUva> to KllMrteld Pop. 
( 1005) ’ j, *op Its < hief MMiuifai tun .ait c utlerv' and hardw,ire, 
and there are iron-Joundries and Ihmr-mills Other induslnc*h 
are Itrewing, clyeing, wc-avmg and Ijiick-muking JJefore i8tii 
It was known as .MeiMheid 

OHM, GKOfiG SIMON (1787 iSsiX Ht rman phvsuist, was 
liorn at Krlin'^en on the lOtli ol Man h 1787, and was cdueatc d 
at the universitv there lie hceaine professor ol niatheniatii 
in the b suits’ college at ( ologne in 1817 and in tiu* polvtcchnu 
school of Nhiremlup; in 18^^, and in iSi:;2 proiessor ot ixprri- 
inrntal phvsns in llic univeisitv of Munu h, where he dud on 
the 7th oi Inly 1851 Ills writings were numerous, but, wnlh 
one* irnpoiianl excejilion, not ot the hrst order 'ihc (‘xce])- 
tion is his pamiihlet published in lieihn in 1827, with the 
title Du' Kelte mathtmainch hcurbeitet. This woik, 

ihe germs of which h.id .i] ijic'ai ed during the two prereding 
veins in the jomnab of Schwei-rger and Poggcndotfl, li is c-xerted 
most inipuilant inlluc-nce on the whole development ol the 
theoiy and .ippliratioiis ot current tic ( trie it\, ancl Ohm’s name 
has been incoipotaled in the terminology of electiltal stumor 
Nowada’ s “Ohm’s Liw,” as it is c.illc d, m wliu h all that is 
most valuable' in the pamphlet is sum man ml, is 4is umvtrsally 
known «is anything in filiysu s 'riie o<|iiation for the piopaga- 
lion of elec Iricitv lornud on Ohm’s ptincijilcs is idcntital with 
that of J J 1 I Fonru'r lor the propagation of heat , and il, m 
h'ourier’s solution of anv problem of hciU-tonduction, we c'hangc 
the word “ lomperalute ’’ to “potential” and w'lile “ ek< Inc 
current ” iiisUMd of “ lUix of heat,” w'e have the solution of 
a c'orresponding pioblim of elcxtric conduction. The basis 
of Fourier’s work was Ins clear conception and clffimlion of 
conductnilv but this involvc-s an assumption, utiiloubltdlv 
true for stnall t«mperaturc-gr.ulicnts, but still an assumption, 
VI4!. that, all else lx ing the same, tlic flux oi heat is sliully 
proportional to tlu) gradient of tein]K‘ratme An exai tlv similar 
assumption is made in the statement of ()hm’.s law, t r. tb.il, 
cHher things being alike, the strength of the cut lent is at each 
point projiort lonal to the gi iwlient ol potent uil. 1 1 happens, how- 
ever, that with oiir modern inetliods it is imich moie easv lu test 
the accuiac'V ol the assumjition in the c.ise of electricity than 
in that of heat, ancl it has accordmgb been shown bv |. Clerk 
Maxwell and tleorge Clirystal Hut Ohm law is true, witlun the 
limits of expcTirnental error, even when the eunents arc so 
powerful ,\s .ilniost to fuse the conducting wire 

OHMMETER, an c'lectrical instrument cmployc'cl for mcasuiing 
insulaticm-re-,islan(c; or other high elecLiic.il re'-’slanccs l*oi 
the purpose ot nieusuniig lesistanccs up to a lew thousand ohms, 
the most lonvenunt appliance is a Whc.itstone's bridge (»/.?'), 
but when tlie rcMst.ince of the condiu tor to be mc.isurcd is 
several h.indtc'd thousand ohms, or il it is tiic resistance of a 
so-called niMilalor, sueli as the insulating covering ol the lojipu 
wires empicAid lor distiibulmg clectnc cuirent in iiouses and 
buildings Inr elccliu lighting, tlicn the olimmctcr is more con- 
venient. An ohmnietcr in one iurm consists ol two jiaiis of coils, 
one pair called the senes coil and the other called the shunt toil. 
These coils are placed with their axes ,it right angles to one 
another, and b the point where the .ixes mtersec t a sm.dl pivoted 
needle of soft urofl is placed, laiijing a loiigei index needle 
moving over a scale 

Suj)])risc it Is dc'sired to measure' the insulaiion-rc'sislance of a 
,sy^tLni of olc'iituc hou->c wmng , the ohmmc'tc 1 cm mts an. the n lometl 
Up as shown m lig j, whc-rc.' W icpu suits a portion ol tlie wiimg 
of till, building and I a poilicm of flic insiil.Uiiit; iiuitenals siiiKuinduig 
cL. Ihc objee t of (ho test is to disccuci the icsisiancc of the inMilatm 
I,Hhat IS, to determine how much current Hows through this insulator 


by h akage under a cc rtam electromotive force or voltage which must 
not bt Jess than tnat which will be employed in practice wlicni the 
clictric lights supjilicd through tlu se wiics are in oju'ration For 
till. ]niij>osi the ohminc ter i^ i)Ujvidc‘d with a small dynamo li, 
i.int,iiiud in .1 l>ox, which products a continuous electromotive 
of from 200 lo y>n 
volts when the handle 
of the m trumciit is 
stcarldv luinul In 
making flu t« .1, fhe 
wlic/lt* of l]ie copp'r 
wilts btluiigiitg to .uiy 
see tiiin of Ihc wiring and 
the t("-t mu^t be con- 
iicctc'd togc the r at scunc 
jMMUl and Ibcn < ou- 
nce ud tiiicjugh the -.tiic t, 
coil of tilt ohiiiiiii Icr 
with onc' t< iiFiin.d ol the 
(iMi.imct 1 he shunt (Oil 
Sli and till .( lit , coil Se 
.irc connected togcthci 
at oin point, aiui the 
nmamnig termin.als of 
lln dynanio and shunt coil must be connected to a "good 
caitli,’’ winch is grncrallv tin gas 01 wafei pipes w ol the 
liuilding On '•clliiig fhc ihn.imo in operation, a cuirciU passes 
Ihiough the >-1111111 coll ot the ohiiimeUi pio]ioitii)’'al to tlic voltage 
ol tin dynamo, and, if thcic 1. any -cn iblc li ak.igi Ihiough fhc 
1 insulatoi to earth, at Ihc same* lime anotlui < urunl ])ass« s fluoiigh 
' ihc sc lies col! pro[)orliona! lo the c cmdiicln ity of tin insulation ol 
' the wiling uiicUr the < h t lioniotiM foue used 'J he fwo unb, the 
shunt and flic senes coil, then inoducc fv\o niagucfic fields, with 
the 11 Iin* s of foic< al iiglif aiigh s lo one .inolhc i '1 lic' sm.dl jnvoted 
iron ne. dh' we placed m tlicir common held thcrc'foie t.ikcs uj) a 
certain jKisition, dcpcndenl on tlie nkitnc value ol these' fields 
I fie tangent ol the* angle of deflccti<m of tlm needle measured hum 
It-. jioMtion, whc'ii the shunt cc)il is di ,i oiinei led, ii c (|u d 10 ih'iatu) 
ol the \oit.c. ’eol tiiedvuamo to till, I iiiK'.U Llmm 'h tin iiisiil. ,01 it 
w< i.ill Ih'ske-t U'sistancc K, tlic volta'ji ol iIk woil ne dyinmoV, 
.111(1 the ciiiuMil thioui’.h the' ji)-,nli1oi (, llu 11 Ian tf-L/v -It. 
Hence llu deilet hon of tlie nee- 11< 1 , pio|iOi lumal to tJu insiilalmn 
lesistaiKc , ,iti(l tile bcale can be •jiailuateel to show diicctly this 
icset.uue m m 'jolmis 

Ihc Evei lied ,xT>d Vignoh'-' foim of tlie in tnimenl is much used 
in b .(111,; the Insi'l.itmn nsisl.niec 01 tlceliu winin’ in Iiouses 
In tills ca t the* dvtuiiuo and ohm ti< lei <iie (onibuu'.l in one iiistni- 
nient IIk field magnet ol flu dyn.inio lia, two grijv. m it In one 
(he cMitiiig aimafuie is lou.le d, piodueim; f he w oil in volt ige of 
!5 >, 5 >0 01 loo > yolls In the otlu r gap ale pnolcd two mils 
wound on an jioii cote and coiuuac'd at m arlv a nglil anelc t» 
cachullut D.u of llitse cods 1 . m senes wjtli l!u' aiinatineeircciit 
.111(1 with tlu nisidation oi lu,>li icaslancc' to be ineasuictl I he oilier 
is ,i slitiaf a< lo >s (he (einuuais ol Ih' aimatuie \\ lu 11 the aunaluic 
isiofilcd, tlu se f\M» rods eiidc'.iv Kill lo ])la( e Ihcmsrh es in c citain 
chuclionsiii the field so as to l)c peifoiatcd bv the gie.i test m.ignctu 
ll'ix 1 he ex.'et po'.iiion of tlie <uie, and, llieietoic', ol an index 
lUi-dli eoniu tc'd w illi d, 1 , deja udi nt 011 (lie ratio ot the voltage 
apjdicd to (lu terminal, of tJie hi"h ic'.istaiicc 01 msuialor and tlie 
e irrcnl ]u sing 1hi(ni''h it 1 his, howi \ c r, i<- a nu.isnre of the 
; insiil ition-iosisUance Hi'iuo the instiumcnt can be gr.iduatc'd la 
show this diiectly 

j In till >.aldei ohmme Ici till- dec liostatic pniu ijik is c mploy ed, 
Ihe nistiui.ient consists of ,i lu._h volta-c continuous - cui lent 
I dviuxino whirli mates a iiolerdud dilltnncc' betwc'en the medic 
I <ind the two ipi.Tflr.ints of a ciuadiant elrctronu ter (see Eclctro- 
I MI n r) riusc' two <|iiadr.iul s are uiteimnnec led 1)\ (lie Ju>,<1i lesisl- 
a lice to be nuasuic'd, and, Unit Ion, the msdv es dilU’i in ijotciilial 
, Ihc tMilposiiion taken up Ii\ lli<> needle is tJieiifoie f'ctcriimied 
I bv’ f he p itential diheieru e (El>) ol (he iiuadiants and llu- IM) 

, of the iii'ctlle and each (|uadianl and, tlienlcnt, bv the ichos ol the 
! I’i) of the c'luls oi the insulvloi and the cuirent flow mg thiom li it, 

I that Is, by its insulation icsist.incc 

The ohmnu'lcr rcc'ommr pels itself by its portability, but in ' 
default of tin jicuscssmn of ,m ohrnmeler the inscilal 1011-1 esiblance 
c,in be measured by means of an ordinary minor g.'hanometir 
(sCC CiAl.YVM’MrTlK) and in'ul.ilc'd battery of suilable voltage 
In this cu'c one toiiiiin.d C'f tlic 1 altc iv is 1 onnectc d to the carlh, 

1 .uul the other leniun.d is (oniucted through the imK .tnonictcr 
with the c'opperwire, the insnl.'tion of vvlneh it is d. -me d to Ic.st, 

If any sc'nsihle cuncnl flows through this insulator the galvano- 
meter will ihow a deflection. 

The me.inrigof tins dtfleclion can tic inlciprcbd a. follows j 
If a g.vlva'uuiu 1 < 1 his .1 n i l.i’ce I? and is shuntdl li\ a shunt of 
re-ut. nee S .iml the diuntcd gah’.inomc (c r is place d m >-cMts with 
a laigc' rc&ibtancc R' of the oide. of a megohm, and it the saiuc 
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battery is applied to the bimnted galvanometer, then the current C 
pdisii g thiough <hc galvanometer will be given by tlie CApicbsion 

K'(R + S)^RS’ 

\vhcre V is the electromotive force of the liatterv It is possible so 
to arrange the value of the shunt and of the high teust.uire It' 
that tla same or nearly the same tkikdion of tlv gal\ aiicmn tor i , 
obtained as when it i. used in sirms viitli the halteiy uul the i.isiil i- 
Uon-roM^Iance. In Iheie ciicumst uu < s the cuii< nl passing through 
the galvaiiomiler i . Jwiiown, piovult «l lint the voltage of the hatteix 
ij deti.r-auiid bv mean, ot a poU ntauneli i (ij v ) Hence th<' 
resistance of the insiilafor can be asci i taiaed, since it is evprc'-seil 
in ohms b> the ratio ul the xultngi. ol the K\tl.ir\ in colts to tlie 

( luri lit thiough the 
gal\ iTioiiii !• t in 
.•’ujMKs In ai)pK 
r’g thii method to 
1' -t tin ill 111 itlollol 
mill illlhlM'l -CoVi Ii d 
ot of itisiil.ili d 
Lopptr win, b< hm 
r mploi ing it tor 
I leotin il piiiposi 
it IS 11 aid to pi lie 
th. .oil ol will W 
(fig j)inan insnl ite<l 
tank ol uati i I. 

Fig. 2, whuh is « ium« . h d 

to one tirmiiuil of 

the ir a >il.d bxttrrv H, tin othei terminal hi mg conm < t< il to th- 
nu tali' III '(I'll toi tf of tin wire undi i fi >1. tfiiough a gaKatio- 
m hr t. lo iiievcnt leaKagt over Uu Miilueot lU, lusultlnig 
iMvi'.i 'g ol t'n wire whu h protects alioxe tin smfaieo] Uk watd, 
iti>n -ti\ to (mpl«i\ a “guaid ^llle” 1', whnh ..usixt- ot a 
pitci I ‘ Ji K i.opp'*r will , twistid round the isti.mitv ol the iii'-u- 
liUd VIII ,in<l cimuitid to thebaltuv flus guard wire jui- 
vents anviiirrcnt whnh leaks over the suilaie ol the insnl dor 
from pas mg tUiongh the galvanoinetc i <t, md the g ih.inoim 1< r 
rnln.itiin i. tin u loic onl\ diUrmiind bv tin .inioiint of cuirmt 
wlinh -1 1 •«! > thiough the insnlitor, or In its msiilalioii-u sidaiu < 

For loidvr intonnation on the meaiUKimnl ol lugp usidame, 

SL' f FJeming, A Ha\uihoah /m the JClnfmaf Lahouilon- am} 

Ic\tt ■' (.: vob , London, Dot) , H K Keiiip< . \ Hamn>o»h 

, if Lk Jiinif rcvfing (London, T)oo) , H I, Welib, 1 PtmtKal (ntidc 
ill tfu 1 1 tui^ of Insulated and t aides (New ^ oih, 1002) 

(I V 1’) 

OUNET, GEORGES (1848- ), French novelist .ukI man of 

letlci , was laorn m Pans on the ^rd of April 1848 Alter the war 
of 1.S7' lit became editor of the Pays and the ('ousiuuttonnd in 
sncof'SMoti In collaboMljon with tfic enpneer and dr.iinatist 
Louts ! *t navrotue (b rSpS) he produced the ]>lav AVg/im Saff'i, 
and in i<'<77 Mm the. He was an adiiiitci ot (liotois Sand and 
hitlcdv ofiposed to the rcalist^ic modern novel He Iteg.in a 
serves * f me els, Lcs Batailh s (fi la vie, ot a simple and idealistic 
ch.ira* n <' winch, although .itt.uked In the uitics as nnreal .uid 
cornr '/jdilai e, were very popular The senes imliid.d Ac/gc 
Panin,' t iSSi) whu li was now'Hed Itv the Academy , I r Maitir 
<lr ),re,s (iSS,-). fa Grande Manitere (i8Si^), I w/mi/c (tSSS), 
I’lytr.rer ammtr 1 1 Sf;i ) Many of his novels have fx'en dramatized 
witUpv it success, Ac Maitre dc /orgci, produced at tlie (ivmnase 
m holding the .stage tui a whole year. 1 1 is later publications 
im 'iude Le CrrfimcuLe (ipo^), he Marchaud tie ponons (1903), 
l.ii Cnr,fuerant€ ( 1905), La Dixieme Muse (1906). 

OHRORUF, a town of tieimany in the dUchy of Saxe-Coburg- 
Ouifta, ir ni by rail S.E. of Gotha. Pop. (lyo;;) (1114 It 
hivs a r.istk, two K\ angelical churches, a technical and other 
schcio! , and manufactures of porcelain, pafier, copper goods, 
shot., ai'd sinnll vvaies. Hose by is the smnnicr resoit of luiisen- 
tUal- As . ally as 725 timre was a monastery at Ohrdmf, whu h 
recLi.etl municipal rights in 1399. With si.x neighlxiunng 
vilLi-<.s It forms the county of Obcrgleichen. 

OlHENART, ARNAULD DE (i 5(>2-if)f)8), Basque historian 
and poll, v.’as born .it Manleon, ancl studied Uw at Jh.rckaux, 
wheic hi tool, his degree in 1O12. Tie prac tiscd first m his native 
town, aid alt' r his marnage with Jeanne d'Eidoy, the* heiress 
of a roblr family of Saint-l’alais, at the bar of the parlement 
of N. '.ore, lie spent his leisure and hi? fortune in the search 
for docu ii'.nts beating on the old Basque and Bcarncse provinces . 
and ii.e IruiLs of In. studies in the archives of Bayonne, Toulouse, 



Pan, Perigord tind other r ities were emhoclicd m forty-five MS. 
\ nlumcs, whu h wci c sent 1 ly bis son Gabriel to Colbert X"^cnty- 
thice ol tlK.se aie in the liihlioth^cjue Jvationalc ol Paris (Cull. 
Dili lu sue). 

Oiheiiait publi-hecl in a Ptilaratwn histouque dc I’lnjitstr 

usmj'atiou et utinlum <li la A iieaii, } nr It s l.sf'anmd', ami a fragment 
ot a Latin wniK on tin -aine sub|e( t is me linli d m G. Hand s Jlh'nioitcs 
po’ir I'Jndoni dr \avaire (lO^S) lie must impniUiit woik is 
Xotitia utrtusqur Vasauuae, tni» Ihoiitir, tfw A q'ntaeicac , qua 
pioelee <ntum tequmis et aha sn/ii dm, to, \ti nnae trenni coeter- 
atunique in if, tv^iqnnni eitudaie it ili"iiitiiti jn mliartim . . . 
(Paris, 1.J3.S .I'ld lOiO), a d< sc iijUion ol t..’ .tonv .uul .Navarre*, 
ills (oll'ctum of ov'c 1 live Imndird Pasiim inuviib , l/sf/ircir edo 
Rrhavai, incln<l<d in a vnlnnie ol lu- poems i)"" (m tm, a Sierfhtee* 
/ci«, pimti il in IVnsin 11)57, was supiilcincnlcd a-noi d colUclnm, 
it-iiidteen \'fthevquina I In ])DveiI)s weic editiil b\ I-kuk isipio 
Michel (Ituis, It, |7), and Lin siip])lLnu iit l)> P Ibiii^lnii (1 .avoiv’c 
!*<>).’). i d bv \ SI nipl (P'Didi niiv, iS'))) S( ( J ,ilii 11 \ msnn, 1 \ /» 
d'nm hinhoqi ahhiL di la lanqin I'cesqm ( 1 ‘aris, iSoi) , ] IJ F. d** 

Jaiiigain, Aiiia.id d'Dilieitini et sa fumillt (I’aiis, 1.SU5) 

OIL CITY, a city of Wningo couritv. Pennyslv ania, U S A., 
on the Allegheny iivci, at the moiilli ol Oil Ciccs. ahoul ';5 in. 
S S Iv of Liic and .ibmjL 135 m N of I’ltlsiniig I’l'i) (iS. :>) 
10,032 , (i'>oo) 13,20), of whom 2001 well* foM i}',ii lw'1,1 and i‘''4 
vvcie negroes, (n.ob esliujitc') i4,b()2 ll 's s.i'cd by tlie 
IVnnsylv.inu (two hiu's), the Jhic, and the La! e Slioie Si 
Mn lutMii boiitliLin lailvvav s 'fhe ( Uy lies ahoul moo ft .iliovc 
the sea, and g dividid l»y tlie nvtr and the crrclc into three 
sections eonnfc’tcd by budges The business ji.ul of the city 
Is on the lovvgioimd noitli ol llie iivei , the le.idciitial distiK li 
.ire the South Side, a jioition cil the flats, the West Side, and 
CotUge Bill and PiU<e lliM on the North Sid(*. Oil Otj 
the centre and the ptiiniivd iiuirlu t ol thi* IVnnsylvania • .1 
regMon. It h.i, estc nsive oil u fineiirs and foundiics and inai In 
siiojis, and manul.u turcs oil-w'dl .supjihes jind a f(vv oil . 
(oiiiiiiodilies 'fhe city's f.ieloiy jncnlmts weiu vtilii. cl ..t 

;*:5, 104.059 m 1900 and at vj *17^208 in 1905, .ind m the lalt r 
je.vr loundiy and in.u Imie-shoj) products vvcie valiud . 

S2.31 7,50s, or 72 of the total Natiii.il gc.s is used ior povve , 
heat an 1 light (111 I itj was founded in ibf.o, int oipurated Us 
a borough in 1863 and (bartered as a tity in 1874 'I'he cuy 
was pailially dcslioyi'd by flood m 1.865, and by Hood and fire 
m r.Stib euid again in 1892 , on this last octasion Oil Oec'k w'as 
swollen by a (loud-buist on the 5th of June, and scvei.d tjml s 
liitlier up the v.illcy, vvhieh Seem to li.ue Ix.n sitiiik by 
h'Aitning, g.ive way and ,i mass of burning oil was c.irned Iv 
the creek to Oil ('ity, vvheie some si\t\ lives were lost and 
piopeitv valued at more tliin S'i,ooo,oon w.is di'stroved 

OIL ENGINE. Oil engines, like* gas engines (q v ). aie internal 
e'omhustion motors in whieh motive* powci is piodnc'ed bv the 
explosion or c*\j)tnsion of a mivtiire (t infl.inimaldi* iiiatcnal 
and air 'Hte* inlKiminahle lluid used, however, ('onsMs of 
vapour produc-ed from oil instead (jf ]Kimtin(nt gas. '^Thc 
thciniodynaniic opt rations are* the same as m g.**. engines, and 
the structural and mechaiiKal (hflerences arc due to the diwircs 
rt*<iiure*d to v.ipon/c the oil and siqiph the ini jsnrcd piopcjrtion 
of v.ipoiir vvhic h is to mix with The air in the (> lincli is 

Light and he.wy oils tire used , light oils may he defined as 
those* which aic readily volatile at ordmarv’ atmospheric temper.- 
turcs, while heavy mis are those whnh n-ijuin* spec ml he.itiiig 
or spr.i)ing prove -.scs 111 onki to produ. ( an inllaniiiiahle vapour 
e.ipahle ol lorming exjilosive ninture to be sujiiiliecl to the 
eylinders. Of tlu* light oils tJie most imjioitant is kmavn as 
petrol It IS not a delinite < he*mir.il i*onipuunil It n. .1 mixture 
ol various hydroi arhons of the* paraffin and olefine senes pioduee*d 
from the* ehstillalion of pt-tmlcum and paiaffm oils Tt consists, 
in fact, of the lighter fractions wliuh distil over first m the 
pr()C'i*ss of punfving petroleums or parallins 

The specific* gravitv ot the standard petiols of commeice 
gc-nerally ranges between o 700 to about o 710 , and the he 't 
value on complete combustion per gallon burned varies 
from 14,240 to 14,850 llntish thermal units The thermal 
value per gallon thus iin reases with the density, hut thr v c*latilitv 
diminishes. Thus, samples of petrol examined by Mr Blount 
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of from *700 to -739 specific gravity showed that 98 % of the 
lighter simple distilled over below 120° C. while only 88% of 
the heavier came over within the same temperature range. 
'I’hc hca\ icr petrol is not so easily converted into v.ipour The 
great nvjdern development of the motor car givi*s the light oil 
engine a most important place as one of the leading sources of 
motive jiower m the world. The total pctiol power now applied 
to cars on land and to vcs'.cls on sta amounts to at least two 
million H.P The petrol engine has also enabled aeroplanes to 
be used in practice. 

The earliest proposal to use oil as a means to produce motive 
power was made by an English inventiii —Street — m 1794, but 
the first practual petroleum engine was that of Julius Hock 
ot Vienna, produced m 1870. This engine, like Lenoir’s gas 
engine, operated without compression 'Ihe piston took m a 
cli irge of .nr and light jietroleum spray which was ignited bv 
a ll.ime jet and produced a low-pressure explosion Like all 
non-compression engines, 1 lock’s nuidiine w'as very cumbrous 
and gi\e little power In 1873, Rrayton, an linglish engineer, 
who had settled m America, proclucc'd a light oil engine woiking 
on the const.mt jiressure .s\ stern without explosion Ihis 
appeals to hue been the earliest compression engine to use 
oil liic’l mstcMd of gas 

.Shortly after the introduction of the “ Otto ” gas engine 
in 1870, a motor of this t)pe was operated by an infl.immable 
\,ipour produced by passing .nr on its w.iy to the cylinder 
through the light oil then known as gasolene A further air 
sajiply was diawn into the cylmdei to form the recjuirc'd explosue 
mistuie, whic'h w.is suhsecjuently compressed and ignited in the 
u.ii.d way. The Spiel petroleum engine was the first Otto 
cycle inotoi introdmed into piactic'e which chspemsed with an 
independent \.ipori/ing apjiar.itus Light hycliocarbon of a 
specific gr.uity ol nut greater than 0*725 was injected dmectly 
mil) the cylinder on the suction stroke by me.ins of a pump 
In enteiing it formed spray mixed with the air, was vapoured, 
and on eomiiression an explosion was obtained just as in the 
g', engine. 

Until the \ ear 1883 the different g.is .md oil c'ngines c-onstnicted 
weie of .1 hea\y type rotating at about 150 to 250 revolutions 
per minute In that year IJaimlc'r conceived the idea of con- 
structing v'cry small engines with light moving paits, in order 
to en ihle them to be rotated at such high spc'ods as 800 and 1000 
revolutions per minute. At that time engineers did not consider 
It jiiactic.ihle to lun engines .it such speeds ; it was supposed 
tint low sjieed was necessary to duiability and smooth running 
Dai.aler showed this idea to be wTong by producing his fust 
small engine in 1883. In i.SSb he made his first e.xperiment 
with .1 motor bicycle, and on the 4th of M.irch 1887 he ran for 
the first tunc; a motor car projiellecl by a petrol engine. Daimler 
deset ves great c:rcdit for re.ili/aiig the possibility of producing 
dur.ible and cfTcctivc engines rotating at such unusually higli 
speeds; .and, further, for jiroving that his ideas were right m 
actual jir.ictice. llis little engines c;ont.imecl nothing new in 
their cycles of operation, but they piovidcd the first step in the 
startlingly rapid develojiment of petrol motive powTr vvhirh 
we have seen in the last twenty years. The high syjced of 
rotation enabled motors to be constructed giving a very large 
pow’er for a very small weight. 

Fig t IS n, (h.igr.immalic section of an early Daimler motor A 
IS tfie cyliiufi'r, li the jnston, (' the connc'cting rod, and D the 
cm, \k, which is cnlirdv onclost'cl in a casing A small lly-whccl is 
cirned by the crank-shift, and it serves the double purpose of a lly- 
wherl .md .a clutch a is the combustion sp.icc, E the single poit, 
which sorves both for inlet ol the charge and for discharge of exhaust 
N I. Ill'* exhiust v.ih-’e, F the cluige mlct valve, which is automatic 
1*1 it-. I'tim, .and is hdd closed by a sjinng /, G the carbuicttor, 
Ht!i • igiitei tube, I the i-Tuit'T tube lamp, Kthe charge inlet pass.ige, 
L the .or hlter chiinb''r, ami M an .adiusLible air inlet cap foi regu- 
lating th*' air 1 ilct aici. The light oil -or petinl, as it is commonly 
call*:!'l — 1-. supplied to the float chambei N of the vajionzer by means 
of the vilve O So long as the levcd of the petrol is high, the float n. 
acting by levers alxmt it, hohls the valve O closed against oil forced 
by air pressure along the pipe P. When the level falls, however, 
the valve opens and more petrol is admitted. When the piston B 
makes iti suction rf 'C'L:, air passes from the atmosphere by the 


passage K through the valve F, which it opens automatically, 
flic pressure falls within the passage K, and a spurt of jietrol passes 
by the jet G*, separate air at the same time pas!>iag by the passage 
K' round the jet. The petrol breaks up into sjiray by iinpait 
.ig.imsl the walls of the pass<igc K, .iml then it vaiiorizes .mil jiasses 
into the cylinder A as an mflainmahle mixture When the piston H 
iclurns it compresses the charge into a, and upon compression iht 
incandescent igniter tnlic H fires the charge H is a short pLitmum 
tube, which IS .alw.iys open to the compression space. It is rendered 
incandescent by the burner I, fed with jietiol fiom the pipe sujiplymg 
the vaporizer 'Ihe ojieii incandescent tube is lound to .act wtll 
for small engines, and it does not ignite the charge until the com- 
jiression takes place*, because the intlamm.ible mixture c.innot conn 
into contact with the hot part till it is forced up the tube by tin 



alone .actuated from the valve shaft 'Fhe sh.ift () is operated b\ 
jnnum .iinl .1 sjuu-whoil (T at half the rate of the crank-sh.ilt Tin 
goNermiig is accomplished by cutting out explosions as willi the ga^ 
engim*, but the goveinoi opiiatcs by pievcntmg the exhaust \dlvi 
Iruin njiening, so that no cliaige is clischaiged from the c_>lm(li'i 
and 111 lefore no i harge is draw n in I he cam R opei ates the exham 1 
valve, the levers shown are so controlleil by the governor (not shown) 
1 h.it the knite edge S is pressed out when speed is too high, am! 
lannol engage the recess T until it falls. 'Ihe ingine has a wuU. 
jacket V, through which water is ciiculated. Cooling devices un 
ustil to economize water. 

Hcnz of Mannheim followed close on the work of Daimler 
and in France Panhard and Levassor, Peugeot, Dc Dion 
Delahayc and Renault all contributed to the dcvclupmcni 
of the petrol engine, while Napier, Lanchester, Royce nrd 
Austin were the most prominent among the many English 
designers. 

The modern petrol engine differs in many respects from 
the Daimler engine just described Ijoth as to general design, 
method of carburetting, igniting and controlling the pow'er 
and speed. The carburettor now used is usually of the float 
and jet type shown in fig. i, but alterations have been made to 
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allow of the production of uniform mixture in the cylinder 
under widely varying conditions of speed and load. The original 
form of carburettor was not well adapted to allow of great 
change of volume per suction stroke. Tube ignition has been 
abandoned, and the electric system i.s now supreme. The 
favourite type at present is that of the high-tension magneto. 
Valves are now all mechanically operated ; the automatic inlet 
valve has practically disappeared. Engines arc no longer 
controlled by cutting out impulses ; the governing is effected 
by throttling the charge, that is by diminishing the \olunie 
of chaigc admitted to the cylinder at one stiokc. Broadly, 
throttling by reducing charge weight reduces pressure of com- 
pression and so allows the power of the explosion to be gr.idii.ited 
within wide limits w'hile maintaining continuity of impulses. 
The object of the throttle control is to keep up continuous 
impuKes for each cycle of operation, while giaduating the power 
produced by each impulse so as to meet the conditions of tlie 
load. 

Originally three types of carburettor were employed for 
dealing with light oil ; first, the surface carburettor ; se< ond, the 
wick carburettor , and third, the jet carburettor. The suifacc 
carburettor has enLirclv disappeared. In it air w'as passed over 
a surfai e of light oil oi bubbled through it , the air carried off 
a vapour to form explosive mixture. It was found, however, 
that the oil remaining in the carburettor gradually became 
heavier and hcav icr, so that ultimately no proper vaporization 
took pi, ice. Ihis was due to the fractional evaporation of the 
oil which tended to cany away the light vajxmrs, leaving m the 
vessel the oil, which produced heavy vajiours. 'i'o avoid this 
fractionation the wick carburettor was mlroduced and hctc 
a complete portion of oil was evapnralul at each operation so 
that no concentration of heavy oil was possible 'Ihe wick 
c.irhurettor is .still used in .some (ars, but the jcl c.ubundtor 
lo practically universal It has the advantage of tlia h.irgiiig 
separate poitions ot oil into the air cntciing the engine, each 
portion being (-.irried away and ev.iporatcd with all its tractions 
to produce tlie charge in ilie cvjincler. 

The modern )et carburettor appears to have originated with 
Butler, an English engineer, but it was first extensively used 
in the modification pioclucecl by Maybach as shown m fig i 

\ <li ic^nimm itic sec/tion of a carburettor of the* MajliacU tjpe* is 
shown in a Unger srale in fig 2 

I'ctrol is aclinittccl to tlv* chamber \ In’ the v.iKc* li which is 
controlkd by the lloatC acti.ig Ihrougli tlx- lc\ c 1 - 1), so that the valve 
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B n Closed when the float rc.ic lies a determined level and opened when 
It falli Ixlow it. 'Ihci petrol flows into a pt E and stands at an 
apptovi iiUolv constant level within it. When the engine piston 
nialv -.it-, suction stioke, the air c nteis from tlie atinosph* ic .it 1' and 
pa-.s to the cvlincler tlirough G The jirtssiire around the j’.t E 
thus lilts, .ind'the pp .sure of the atmosphere in the thamlx-r A 
foicvs the petrol through E as a jet during the gioater par<- of the 
suc'tion slioke An mflammabk mixture is thus formed, which 
eiibr. the Lvlindcnby way of C, Ihc* .area for the p.ass.ige of air 
.irou’ol the pntpM jet E is constfirtc'd to a suffiek-nt extent to produce 
the pp ssuro fall necessary to propel the petrol through the* jet 1 C, 
and tlie area of the di&cliargc aperture of the petrol jet E is pro- 
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portioned to give the desired volume of petrol to form the projjer 
mixture with air. The device m this form works cpiite well when tin®, 
range of speed recjuircd from the engine is not great , that is, withirt 
limits, the volume of petiul tin own by the jet is faiily proportional 
to the air passing the jc't When, however, the speed range is great, 
such as la modem motors, which may vary from 300 tO i soo rcvelu- 
tious per minute under light .and lusavy loads, then it becomes 
impossible to secure jiroportionality siilhcuntly accurate ffer regular 
Ignition. This implies not only a change of engine speed but 
.1 change of v'olume entering the cylincki at csach stroke as detcT- 
inmeil bv the position of the thiottle ’this introduces further 
lonijilnations. Throttle control iinphc's a ch.ingc' of total charge 
volume p'r stroke, winch cliangt ni.iY occur either .it a low or at a 
high spiMsl To mcc-t this change the* jielrol jc‘t slicnild lesponcl in 
such manner as to give a coiist.nit piojioitionality C)f jnliol wtigiit 
to an weight throughout all the vainitioiis — otherwise some limes 
jielrol will be present m excess with no oxvgeii to bum it, and at 
othcT times the mixtuic may be so dilute as to miss filing altogc tin i 
lo meet thc'se varying conditions m.iuy caibinittois have bini pio- 
ducc'il vvluih sc-ek by various devices to maintain uiiifoi mil v ol 

qualilyof mixluteby theaulomiticchirigeof tlnotllc arotrid the jet 

Fig 3 shows 111 diagiammatic section one of the ‘iiiijikst of 
thc..e roiiliivMiices, known as the Krebs caibuietlui llu. ju-trol 
elite IS fiom fill float 
ch imlier to the jet 
]., and, while the 
etiguie IS luiiiinig 
slowly, the whole 
sup|il\ of air enters 
bv w’ay of the 
jiassage ' F, mixes 
with the Jielrol and 
II. ulus the cylni- 
dc is by way of the 
pijH G Thev'olume 
ot charge eiiteimg 
the t\ hiider i>er 
stioke IS controlled 
bv the jitslon 
throttle valve H, 
o|)eiatcd b\ theiod 
! , and so long as 
the chaige volume 
rt quitcd remains Flo. 3. 

small, au fioin the 

afinosjihere enkts only by F When sjiecd rises, hovirvc 1, and the 
thiottle issiillictentlyojiencd, tlie piessure w’lLhi'i the .ipii.ii.ilii l.iIN 
and affects a sjirmg-piessecl diaphiagm K, which nc tiiatc s .1 judoii 
vsdve controlling the air jiassages I-, so fhat this valve* ojuns to the 
atmosphere moie and more wiUi increasing juessuie ndiicfion, and 
additional au thus flows into the caiburcttot and niixc'-, wifli the 
air and jwtrol cntLiing thioiigli F By this dc'vicc* fhe icc|uirc'il 
piopoition ol .ur to jieliul is maintained thiemgh a coiupai.itivc I> 
Urge volume range This change ol .ur .idmissiou is icnclcnd 
nec,ess.vrv because of the diffcTiiicc* bc-twecii the laws efl .ur ,ii'd 
jicliol flow. In order to give a sullicient weight ol jxMioI at low 
sjiocds when the picssuic drop 1-. small, ills necc-ssiiry to provnli 
a somewhat large aiea of jictiol ]i 1 When sue turn incica'c, 
owing to high sjK-ed, lliH laigi ana discharges too much ]h Irol, ami 
so necc’ssiUk s a device, such as that ckscribed, which aclinils 
more .air. 

A still simjilei device is adojited m m.auy carburcttoi s — that of a 1 
.additional an 1 il« t v.ilv'i', Icjit closed until \\.mted by a spimg 
I’lR 4 shows a di igiainmalio siition as lucd m the Vauxhall cai- 
biin'tlor Here the petrol jet and piiinaty and secondary an pas-agi s 
are letkied a-, belorc. 

I h'* s line c 111 c t IS jiroduc ed by ck v iccs which alter the are.i of the* 
jictiol jet ot iiicri-ase or diminish the number of jKtiol )i Is csjiox'd 
as required. Although engru deagn' i ■. liave siuceidc-d m prci- 
portioiii'ig mixture through .1 con -ulei able laiige ol sji.-ed and charge 
cli‘iTi.iiid, so as to obtain ellcctivc jiowcr cajfloMfms uiiclcr all these 
conditions, yet much rc mams to be done to se-curc constancy of 
mixtuic at all speeds. Xotwithslainlnig much which h.is Ixcmi said 
as to varying mixtuie, tluie is ouly one mixture of air .iml jicfiol 
which gives the lH--.t results — tli it 111 which Ihcic is some* excess ot 
oxvg**u, more than hutficieiit to burn all the hjclrogcn and caibrni 
jiieseiit. It IS iu*ccssary lo sicuic this mixture undi 1 all voiulilions, 
not only to obtain econornv in running but also to mamf.uu purity 
of exhaust gases. Most engines at cei lain speeds cliscliaige consider- 
able qiiantiUes of c.irbonic oxide into the alniosjUuif with fheir 
exhaust gases, and snme chscli irge so much as lo give use to d.angi'r 
III a closed garage Cailuinic oxide is .111 extremely iioisonoiis g.is 
whieli should lie itducc d to the mnimum m the mU ic sts of the hcsillh 
of our large cities The enormous increase of motor traffic m.ikes it 
important to render the extiaust ga^rs .as pure .md innocuous as 
possible Tests were made* by the Royal Automobile Club some 
\ears ago which clearly sliowc'd that i irlKuiic oxide could be kcj>t 
down to 2 % anti under when carburettors were properly adjusted. 
Subsequent expenments hav-e been made by Hopkinson, Chtk and 
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Watson, which clearly prove that in ‘lomc cases as much as 30 
of the whole heat of the pc-lrol is lost in the exhaust gases by 11 



h'lo. .j. 

pci feet combustion. This opc-is a wide fu Id for improvement, a 
makes it probable that with uLlter caimircttui • motor cars woi 


not only discharge purer exhaust gases but would work on vety 
much less petrol than they do at present. 

PrActicallyall modern petrol engines are controliorf by throttiioff 
the whole charge. In the earlier days several methods of ('ontrra 
were attempted : (1) missing impul.'^e.s as in fig 1 of the Daimler 
engines ; (2) altering the timing of «»park ; (3) throttling petrol 
supply, and (4) throttling the mixture of petrol and air. The 
last mcthixl has proved to bo the best. By maintaining the 
proportion of explosive mixture, but diminishing the total 
volume admitted to the cylinder per stroke, graduated impulses' 
are obtaine<l without any, or but few, missed ignitions. Th® 
effect of the throttling is to reduce compression by diminish- 
mg total charge weight. To a certain extent the proportion of 
petrol to total charge also vanes, because tlic residual exhaust 
gases rcmaid consiant through a wule range. The thcTmal 
otficumcy (liminishcs as the throttling increases ; Ixit, down to 
a third of the brake power, the diminution iv not great, because 
although compression is reduced the expansion remains the* some. 
At K)w compressions, however, the engine works practically 
ivs a non -compression engine, and the point of maximum 
pressure bfcomcs greatly delayed. The efficiency, therefore, falls 
markedly, but this is not of much importance at light loads. 
Experiments by C'allendar, Hopkinson, \Vat.son .and others 
hax'C pnned that the thermal efficiency obtained from thesa 
small engines with the throttle full open is veiy high indeed ; 
38 % of the whole heat m the petrol is often given as indicated 
work, when Uic airburettor is properly arfi listed. As a large gas 
engine for the same compression cannot do better than 35 %, 
It ajjpears that the loss ot heat due to small iIiiiicnsion.s is com- 
pensated by the small time of exposure ol the gases of explosion 
due to the high speed of rotation. Throttle control is very 
effective, and it has the great advantage of diminishing maximum 
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pressures to which the piston and cylinders are exposed while the 
engine is running at the lower loads. This is important both for 
smooth running and good wearing (iiialitics. Theoretically, 
better results could be obtained from the point of view of economy 
by retaaning a constant compression pressure, constant charge 
of air, and producing ignition, somewhat m tlie manner of the 
Diesel engine Such a method, however, would have the dis- 
advantage of producing practically the same maximum pressure 
for all loads, and this would tend to give an engine which would 
not run smoothly at slow .speed.s. 

As has l>ecn said, tube ignition was speetlily abandoned for 
electric ignition by accumulator, induction coil distributor and 
sparking plug. This in its turn was Urgcly displaced by the 
low-tension magneto system, in whii'Ii the spark was formed 
between contacts which wore mechanically separated wilhin the 
cylinders. The separable contacts gave rise to complu aliens, 
and at present the most popular system of ignition is undoubtedly 
that of the high-tension magneto. In this system the ordinary 
high-tension sparking plugs are used, and the high-ttnsion 
current la generaU'd in a secondary winding on the ai mature 
of the magneto, and reaches tlie sjwrking jilugs by way of a 
rotary distributor. In many cases the high-ten>ion miignclo 
system is used for the ordiniry running of the engine, combined 
with an accumulator or Ixittcry and induction coil for starting 
the engine from re.>t Such systems are called dual ignition 
systems. Sometimes the same ignition plugs are ad.ipled to 
spark from cither .source, and m other cases sepai.tto plugs 
aio used. The magneto systems have the great advantage of 
generating current without battery, and by their use noise is 
reduced to a minimum. All clectneal .systems arc now arranged 
to allow of advancing and retirding tlie spark from the sleei mg 
wheel. In modern magneto methods, however, the sp.irk is 
automatically retarded when the engine slows and advanced 
when the speed rises, so that less change is rcijuired from the 
wheel than is nec essary with battery and coil. 

Sir Oliver Lodge has invented a most interesting .system of 
electric ignition, depending upon tlie production of an extra 
oscillatory current of enormous tension produced by the comlmictl 
use of sp.irk gap and condenser. This extra spark passes freely 
even under water, and it is impos.sible to stop it by any ordinaiy 
sooting or fouling of the ignition plug. 

The most popular engines are now of the four and six cylinder 
types. 

Fig 5 shows a modern four-cylinder engine in longitudinal and 
transvirsc sections as made l»y tlw Wolsel^ Company. A. A an* 
the cj'hnders ; B, B, water jacketb , oil scoops on the large ends 
of the connecting-rods The^e scoops t.Uto up oil liom thi; ciaiik 
chamber. Foi ceil iubnc.ition is used. 'Ihc oil pump M is oi the 
toollied wlierl ijpe, ami it is drum by skew gearing An oil siinip 
IS ai ranged at L, and the oil is pumpiil from this sump by the jHimp 
described. 1 he ovi’rfitnv Irora the maul bearings supplies the channels 
in the ciank i.ise horn which the oil scoojis take their chaige It will 
be seen that the two inside pistons are attachtd to cianks of co- 
incident lentres, and this is tiiie of the two outside jnstons also 
'Ihis IS the usual arrangemint in fom -cylinder engnu-s By this 
device the primary forces are balanced ; but a ‘•mall secondary 
unbalanced force remains, due to tin ditftrence in motion ol tlie 
pHtons at the up and down poi turns of their stroke. A six cylinder 
engine has the ad\.intage of getting ml of this si < ondary unlialanccci 
force , but it recpiires a longer and more rigid crank chamber. 
In this engine the inlet and eshaust valves ol each evlmder arc 
placed m the same pocket and are diivi-n from oiw cain-shall. 
This IS a very lavoiinte aiiangcmeiit . I ut many mgaus me con- 
slruLted m which the inlet and exhaust valves oj.ci.de on opposite 
sules ot the cylinder m separate poits and ere dru'on fiom separate 
cam-shalts. Dual ignition is .ijiplied to this engine , that is, an 
Ignition composed of lugh-tension magneto and also balteiy and 
coil for staiting U is the high tension magneto I'ndtr the 
figure there is .show'n a list of p.irls whicli sufhcicnlly indicate the 
nature of the engine 

An inttresling and novel form o< eneine is shown at f g 6. Tbs 
isawcll-known engine designed by Mr Iviuglil, an Ament an invcnlor, 
and now m.ule by the Dainiltr and other companies. .It will Lc 
observed m the figure that the onlinaiy lift valves are entirely 
dispensed with, and slide valva-s are used of the cylindrical shtll 
typo. The engine tiperates on tlie orduiaiy OKo cycle, anti all the 
valve actions necessary to admit cliaige and dischaige exhaust gases 
ace accomplished by means of two sleeves shduig one witlun the othec, 


The outer sleeve shdes m the mam cybudir and the inner skeve 
slides within the outer skeve The piston hts w itluu the uuier sleeve. 
'Fhe sleeves receive sejj.'ir.ite motions from short conmetmg links 
C .Mid E, ilrivcu by eccentrics cointd on a sluft W. This shaft is 
driven fiom the m.im tr.mk-shill h\ a strong chain so .is to mal c 
half the revtilutums of tlie irnnk-sluft m the usual mnumr of the 
Otto cycle. The inlet poit is formed on one 'ide ol the cylinder 
and is mark«*d I. I he exhaust port is ai ringed on thi- other side 
and marked f The-,e junts .ire -egmeafa?. A w.itor-jacketert 
cjlmder he.ad c-irrt*s stationary ring-. L, K, which press outvvarrVs. 
I'hese are cleaily showni m the dr.iwing The inner sleeve ports njn 
p.ast the lower bio, id ring L when rcnninessinn is to be accomplished, 
and the contents of tlu i vliiidt r are ret. mu d wilhiii the cvhiukr anct 
coinpit ->’ion spire bv tlie jnston lings .uul the fixitl imgs iiferrcd to. 
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The outer sleeve does not require nngs at all. Its function is .simply 
to distribute the gases so that the exhaust port is closed by the outer 
sleeve when the inlet port is open. 'J lie outer sjtcve acts icallv as ,-i 
flistiibutor , the mnei skr've su])i>hes the jnessure tightness rtijuircd 
to rc»«ut comprebbum and e.xj)Ioston. ihe idea of woiking exhaubt 
ancl mk't by two sleeves willun which the mam jnston ojx lates is 
very daring ancl ingmuous , and for these small engines the blccvc 
valve system works admirably There aie m.iny arlvaMbige-.; the 
shipe of the comjiressum sp.ice is a most favoui.ible eme for ledueing 
loss by cooling All th<* valvu jiorts ruquireil m ordin.ity lift valve 
engines are cntirelv dispensed with ; that is, the suil.ite exposed to 
the explosion ciusitig loss of hc'at is reduced to a minimum. The 
engines are found in use to bv very ilexible and economical. 

The petrol engines hitlierto described, although light compared 
to the old stationary gas engines, are heavy when compared 
with recent motors devckiped for the purpose of aeroplanes. 
Many of these motors have been produced, but two only will 
be noticed here — the Anzoni, because Bleriot’s great flight 
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across the Channel was accomplished bj' means of an Anzani 
engine, and the Gnome engine, because it was used in the aero- 
plane with which Paulhan Hew from London to Manchester. 

I'ig. 7 bliows transvcr.se and Inngitiidinal scction.s through the 
Anzani motor. Looking .it the longil lulin.il .section it will I>e observed 
that the cylinders are of the air-cooled type* ; iht* exhaust val\'< s 
alone are juvsilively operated, and the inlet valves are of the auto- 
matic lift kind. 'I'hc transver.se section shows that three radially 
arranged cyhiulers are used and three pistons act upon one crank-pin. 
The Otto cycle is followed, so that two impulses are obtained for 



even' three revolutions. The cylinders are spaced apart 60* and 
j>r<)ject from the upper side of the crank chainlier. Although not 
shown in the drawing, the piston;; overrun a row of holes at tin- 
out end of the stroki- and ili- exhaust first diseluirgcs through these 
hole'. 'I his is a very common d'-vice in aeroplane engine,, an f it 
gn-.itly increases the rajiidityof the exhaust ilischarged ami reduces 
the v..’>tk falling ujxm the exhaust valve. The pi.stons and cvlmdens 
are o! cast iron ; the rings are of c.isl iron ; the ignition is electric, 
and til.- jn-trol is fed liy gravity. The engine u.sed by Bk-riot in liis 
Gi-o.-.i.-Chanm 1 flight wa, z ', H.l’., cylinders 105 mrn, bore x 130 mn^ 
stroke; revolutions, i6no per minute; total w'ejght, 1451!). The 
engine, it will be .seen, is exceedingly siinjile, although air-cooling 
.■,eims somewhat piimitivi; lor anything except short flights. The 
larger Anzani motors are water-cooled, 

A diagrammatic transverse section of the Gnome motor is shown 
at fig. a. In this interesting engine there are seven cylinders disposed 


radially round a fixed crank-shaft. The seven pistons are all con- 
nected to the same crank-shaft, one piston being rigidly connected 
to a big end of peculiar construction by a connecting-rod, while 
the other connecting-rods are linked on to the same big end by pins ; 
that is, a hollciw' fixed crank-shaft has a single throw to which only 
one connecting-rod is attached ; all the other connecting-rods 
w'ork on pins let into the big end of that connecting-rod. The 
cylinders revolve round tlie fixed crank in the manner of the well- 
known engines first introduced to practice by Mr John Bigg. Tim 
explo-.ivc mixture is led from the carburettor through the hollow 
crank-shaft into the crank-case, and it is admitted into the cylinders 
by means of automatic inlet valves placed in the heads of the pistons. 
The exhaust valves are arranged on the cylinder iieads. Dual 
ignition is jirovideil by higli tension magneto and storage battery and 
coil. 'I’hc cylinders an- ribbed out side like the Anzani, and are 
very effectively air-coolo<l l)y their rotation through the air as 
well as by the passage of the aerojilanc through the atmosphere. 
The cylinders in the 35 H.!-*. motor are no mm. bore x izo mm. 
stroke. The spectl oi rotation is usually 1 200 revolutions per minute, 
'riie total weight of the engine complete is i8o lb, or ju.st over 5 lb 
per brake horM*-power. The subject of aeroplane petrol engines is a 
most interesting on<-, and rapid jirogrc.ss is being made. 

So far, only 4-(yc-lc engines ha\’e been described, and they are 
almost universal for use in motor-cars and aeroplanes. Some 
motor car.s, however, use 2-cyt'li; engine.';. Several types follow 
tlic “Clerk” cycle (sec G.xs Knc.ink) and others the “ Day” 
cycle. In America the Day cycle is \'ery popular for motor 
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launches, as the engine is of a x ery simple, easily managed kind. 
At present, however, the two-cycle engine has made but little 
j way in motor car or aeroplane work. It is capable of great 
dex'clopment and the attention given to it is inc-reasing. 

So fur, petrol has been alluded to as the main Ikpu'd fuel for 
these motors. Other hydrocarbons have also been used j benzol, 
for example, obtained from gas tar is used to some extent, and 
alcohol has been applied to a considerable extent both for 
stationary and locomotive engines. Alcohe;!, however, has not 
been entirely successful. The amount of heat obtained for a 
given monetary cxpeiifliturc is only about half that obtained 
by means of petrol. On the continent of Kurope, Iiowever, 
alcohol motors hax'c been considerably used for public x chicle.s. 

The majority of petrol motors are pro\ ided with water jackets 
around their cylinders and combustion spaces. As only a small 
f|U.anlily of xvaler can lie carried, it is necessary to eool the water 
as fast as it bccomc.s hot. J''or this purpose radiators of various 
con.struc lions are applied. Generally a pump is used to produce 
a forced circulation, discharging the hot water from the engine 
jackets through the radiator and returning the cooled xvutcr to 
the jackets at another jilare. The radiators consist in some 
ca;,e.s of fine tubes coci-red w'itli project ing fins or gill.s ; the motion 
of the car forces air oxer the exterior of those sui faces and is 
assisted by the ojieration of a powerful fan drixen from the 
engine. A favourite form of radiator consists of numerous 
small tulxjs set into a casing and arranged somewhat like a steam- 
engine comlenser. Water is forced by the pump round these 
tubes, and air passes from the atmosphere through them. Tliis 
type of radiator is sometimes known as the “ honeycomb " 
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radiator. A very large cooling surface is provided, so that the 
same water is used over and over again. In a day's run with a 
modern petrol engine very little water is lost from the system. 
Some engines dispense with a pump and (h'pend on what is 
called tlie thermo-syphon. This is the old gas-engine system 
of circulation, depending on the dilfcrejit density of water when 
hot and cool. The engine slmwn at lig. 5 is provided with a 
w'atcr-eirculation system of this kind, k'or the smaller engines 
the Iherniu-syphon Avorks c.xtremel)’ well. 

lleiuy oil engines are those which consume oil having a 
flashing-point above 73° T. the minimum at present allowed 
hy avl uf parlimnent in Clreat Jlritain fur oils to he consumed 
in ordinary ilhiminaling lamps. Such oils arc American and 
Kus^ian petroleums and Scottish parafiins. They vary in spm'h: 
gravity from 78 to •8-5, and in flasliing-point Irom 75® to 15^“ 
F. Fngines burning such oils may he divided into three di.stiiicl 
classes : (t) Engines in which the oil is subjected to a spraying, 
operation before vaporization; (2) Engines in which the ml 
is injected into the cylinder and vaporized tvithin the cylimk'r ; 
(3) Engines in wliich tlie oil is vaporized in a dc\ice external t.j 
Inc cylinder and introduced into the cylinder in the state of 
\ainuir. 

The method of ignition might akso be used to divide the engines 
into thoM' igniting hy the electric spark, by an incamlcscent tube, 
b\ compression, or i)y the heat of the internal surfaces of the 
cumliustiun space. Siiiel's engine was ignited by a flame igniting 
device similar to that used in Clerk's gas engine, and it was the 
only one, introduced into (Ireat Erilain in wdiich this method 
was adopted, though on the I’ontincnt (lame igniters w'crc ur.t 
uncoinmon. Elcclric.allv -oyieiated igniters have come into e.\- 
tensise use throughout ilie wmrld. 

'i’he engines first used in Creat Britain which fell under the 
fir-.! haul were tlr: rii'-stnr'.n gnd Samucison, the oil being 
sprayed before being 
vaporized in Ixith. 'llie 
prineijAlt' of the spray pro- 
ducer used is that so well 
and so widely known in 
connexion with the atom- 
izers or spray producers 
used by perfumers. Fig. y 
.shows such a spray pro- 
ducer in section. An air 
blast passing from the 
small jet A crosses the lop 
of lire tube B and creates 
w ithin ic a partial vacuum. 
'I’he liijuid contained in C 
llow.i up the tube B and i.ssuing at the top of the tube through 
a small orifice is at once blown into A'cry fine spray hy the action 
of the air jet. If such a scent distributor be tilled with petroleum 
oii, such as Royal Daylight or Russoline, the oil w'iil be bknvn 
into fine spray, which can be ignited by a flame and will burn, 
it the jets be properly jiroportioncd, with an intense blue iion- 
luminous flame. The earlier inventors often expressed the idea 
that an explosive mi.xturc could be prepared w'ithout any 
vaporization whatcAcr, liy sim[)ly producing an atmosphere 
cuntaining inflammable liquid in cxtreir.ely small particles dis- 
tributed throughout the air in such projiortion as to allow of 
("mplett combustion. The familiar explo.sivc combustion of 
lycopodium, and the di.sastrous explosions caused in the exhaus- 
liiiii rooms of tloiir-mills by the presence of finely divided flour 
m the civ, h ive also suggested to inventors the idea of producing 
(‘\nlosions for ]in\ver purposes from comluistiblc solids. Al- 
tli'. Ugh, (louhtless, explosions could lie produced in that way, yet 
in oil engines (he production of spn-.y is only a preliminary to 
the vaporization of the oil. If a sample of oil is sprayed in the 
manner jnsl do, scribed, and injecteil in a hot chamber also filled 
witii hot air, it at once passes into a state of vapour within 
t'oat chamber, even though the air be at a temperature far 
b.-low the boiling-jioiat of the oil; the spray producer, in fact, 
furnishes a reidy mc'.ns of saturating any volume of air with 



heavy petroleum oil to the full extent possible from the vapour 
tension of the oil at that particular temperature. The oil 
engines described below are in reality explosion g.i.s engines of 
the ordinary Olio type, with special arrangements to enable 
them to vaporize the oil to be used. Only such parts of them 
as are necessary fur the treatment and ignition will therefore 
be described. 

lug. 10 is a vertical .section tlirough the cylinder aiifl vaporizer 
of a Priv-Uinan engine, and fig. ii is a .section on a larger .sc.ile, 
showing tin.- vaporizing jet and tliv .lir admission and ri.gulatioa valve 



Fig. lo. — rriestm.iM Oil E gi.ie (lertical section tlirougli cylinder 
and vaporizer). 


Lading to the vaiiori/vr. Oil is forced by means of air pressure from 
.1 icsirvoir through a pipe to the spraying nozzle o, and air pussies 
from an ;ur-purnp by wav of the annular chanind A into the .spr.iyer c, 
and there meets the oiTjct issuing irom a. The oil is thus broken 
up into ^pray, anil the air charged with .spray flows into the vaporizer 
1C, whicli IS hi'Htcd up in tlie lirsL place on starting the engine by 
means ol a lamp. In the vaporizer the oil spray becomes oil vapour, 
satuiMting the air within the hot walls. On the out-ciiargmg stroke 
of tlie piston the mixture passes by way of the inlet valve 11 into the 
cvlinder, air flowing into the vaporizer to replace it througli the 
valve / (fig. ii). The cylinder K is thus cliargcd with a mixture of 
air and tiyilrocarlxm v.ijiour, some of which may exist in the form of 
very fine’ spray. The piston I. then returns and coiupres.scs the 
mixture, and when the compression is quite complete an electric 
spark is ])asscd between the points M. and a comines.,ion explo.sion 
is obhiined precisely similar to that obtained in the gas engine. 
The piston moves out, and on its return stroke the exliau.-.t valve N 
is opened .and the exhaust gases discharged by way of the pipe O, 
round the jacket P, enclosing 
the vaporizing chamber. The 
l.itter is thus kept hot by 
the e.xliau.st gases when the 
engine is at work, and it 
rctiiaiiis sutlK'ientlv hot with- 
out the use of the lamp pto- 
vkled for starting. To obLaiu 
the el< i,trie spark a bi- 
chrom.ite battery witli an 
induction coil is used. The 
spark is timed by contact 
pieces operateil by an 
eccentric rod, used to .actuate 
the exh.iust valve and the 
air-pump for sujiplying the 
oil chamber and the spraying 
jet. To stirt the engine a 
liaiid pump is worked until 
the pre.'.sure is Mjthcient to 
force the oil through the 
.spraying nozzle, and oil spray 
is fomied in the starting l.imp ; the spray .nnil air mixed produce 
a blue li.ime winch hc.it- the v.iporizer. The fty-w heel is then rotated 
by hand and tlie engim- moves away. The ccec-ntric shaft is driven 
from the cr.mk-shafl bv means ol toothed wheels, which reduce the 
speed to one-half the revolutions of the crank-shaft. I'lie charging 
inlet valve is automatic. Governing is ellected by throttling the 
oil and air supjdy. The governor operate.s on the buttertlv vahe T 
(lig. ti), and on the jihig-coek t connected to it, by means of the 
sjiindle Th«' air and oil arc thus simultaneously reduced, and the 
attempt is made to maintain the charge enteiing the cylinder at a 
const.iiit propiirtion by weight of oil and air, while reducing tlie tol.il 
weight, and therefore volume, of the charge entering. The 1 ’nestmau 
engine thus gives an exjilosion on every second revolution in all 
circumstances, whether the engine be ’ running light or loaded. 

XX. 2 a 



Fig. II. — Pricstman Oil Engine 
(section on a larger scale) . 
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7hc compression pressure of the mixture before admission is, however, 
Ateadily reduced ns the load is reduced, anti at very light loads the 
engine is running practically as a non-compression engine. 

A test by I’roicssor Unwin of a 4 J nominal horse-power Pne.stman 
engine, <>linder y 5 m. tliamtter, iz in stiokc, noiiiial .speed 180 
rcvolutifjiis per minute, showed the consumjitiijn of tnl per indicate d 
horse-pDwer ht»ui to lie l •066 lb .ind per l»r.ilcc horse-]X>wtr hour 
1-24318. The oil used was that known a-, llroxburn Lighthouse, a 
Scottish paraUia oil produced l»y the th •.tniclivt distillation of 
^hale, having a density of *81 and a llasluiig-point .diout 152" T 
With a 5 H I’ engine «»f the s.iine dimt nsion^, Iht volume swept by 
the piston per stroke being .<05 cub It ami tin* clearance space in 
tlie t> hmlcr at the end of the stroke -210 cub It , the pimcipal results 
were — 



Daylight 

Kussoline 


Oil 

Oil 

Indie af'-d lioi se-power .... 

9 3^»9 

7 4*'-'^ 

Brake- fieirse-powe-r 

Mean s|ii (-.1 (ic-v'olutions per minute) 

7 72i 

204 33 

0 7<'5 
207-73 

Mean .ivailable picssure (revolutions jier 

milliile) 

Oil eoiisuined per imhcate-d horseqiower 

53 '2 

41 38 

pel liour 

•1)94 

•864 lb 

(JiJ (oiuiimc-il jicr brake lior.se -power ix-r 

fioui 

1 -hja lb 

•04 f) lb 


WitJi ilavlighl oil the explosion pressure was i^r j Ih per sinuiie 
inch abov e atmosphere, and with Kiissoline 13} 3 lb I In t< riuinal 
pressiiie at the moment of opening the exhaust valvi with d i3hglil 
oil was 35 f Jl) and with Kii-.sohne 337 p<n sipiaK i.t< h I In- 
coinpus-ioii piessuie viitli d.^liglil ml was 35 Ih, and with Russoli le 
37-0 Ih pussme alxive alinospliete. I'lolessor Unwin calculaltd 
the .iinmml ot lieat aicounterl for by the indicator as id 8 Vo iti Hw 
case ol d i> light ml and 15 2 in tlv case of KussuUiu oil 

'I he Ilornsb>-Ackioyd engine ii an example of the class in which 
the oil is injected into the cylinder and there vaporized. Fig 12 



Fi(. 12 — lIoinsby-.\ckroyd 
I'.ngiiie (sirlinii through 
vapoiizer and cylinder). 


Ficj 13 — Hornsby- .Vckioyd 
Ivngme (section through valves, 
vaporizer and cylinder) 


Is a section thimigh tlie vaporizer and cylinder of this engine, and 
fig 13 shows the inlet and exhaust valves also m sc-ction jdated in 
fiont of the vajiori/er and c\lindir section Vajxin/ing i> rondm Ic'cl 
in the interior ol the loinbiistion chainbei, which is so arrangcxl that 
the heal of each ixiilosion maiiilaiiis it at a temiK-iature sulticiently 
high to enalile tin ml to be vajionzed by inert injection upon the hot 
surfaces The vajnnizi r A is heated up by a separate lamp, tlie oil 
IS injected at tin- oil inht H, and the 
engine is rotated by hand 'I he justem 
then takes m a charge of air by tlie air- 
inh't valve into the cylinder, the air 
jiassiiig by the jiort directly into the 
cylinder without passing through the 
\apciii/er (.hainbtr While the- juston is 
moMiin forwaid, tikmg in the chiige of 
air, the oil t blown into the vapcnizer is 
vai)ou2ing and ditf using list It thimigh 
the v.ipoii/er chambei, iiiixiiig, how-- 
ever, only vvith the hot products of com- 
busli in felt bv the jneccding exidosiun 
l^niing lli'cluiigiMg stroke till- an cnilc-rs 
through till Lvhiidor, and the vajioiir 
formed fuvn the oil is almost ciitnely 
conlincd to the combustion ihambcf 
On th' letiirn stiuke ul the jnstou air is 
forcc'd tluough the somewhat narrow 
neck a in to the combustion chamber, and 
IS theic mixed with the vaj»oiirc.(mtaru’d 
in it. At lust, liowevc-r, the rnxluie is 
too rich m mH.immabl- vapoin to In- 
capable ot ig iiti'in. As the compies- mn 
proceeds, liowevc-r, mote and more car is forced into the vapoiizer 
chamber, and just as tompiessK'iti is coinjilc-tc-d the* mixture altai is 
pioper cxjilosive proportions 1 he si.ks of the chamba aie sutfi- 
ciently hot to c ause explosion, iiudc-r the- jiressme of whicli the piston 
moves forward As the' vajioii/er \ is not water-jacketed, a 'd is 
connected to the met.il of the back rovei onlv by the small’ section 
or area of cast-iron forming the metal neck a, the heat given to the 


i surface by each explosion is sufficient to keep its temperature at 
j alxiut 700-800® C Oil vapour mixed with air will explode by 
I contact with a metal surface at a comparatively low temperature ; 

tlus accounts for the explosion of the compressed mixture in the 
] combustion chamber A, which is never really raised to a red heat, 
j It has long been known that under certain conditions of mtcrnal 
I surface a gas engine may be m.ide to run with very great icgiilanty, 
without iicandesccnt tube or any other form of ig liter, if some 
portion of the interior surfaces of the cyhnder or combustion space 
be so arranged that the temperature urn rise modeiately, then, 
although the Umperaluie may be too low to ignite the mixture at 
atmosjihenc l<-mpeiatiire, ytt when compression is completed the 
mixtnic will often ignite in a perfectly n gular manner. It is a cunous 
fact that with heavy oils ignition is more easily accomplished at a 
low tempi ifiturc than with light oils. The cxjdanation seems to 
lie tliat, while in the case of light oils the hydrocaibon vajiours 
formed are tolerably stable from <i chemical point of view, the heavy 
Oils very easily decomjxise by heat, and .sepaiateout Ihiir carbons, 
liberating the combined liyilrogin, and at the moment oi liberation 
the hydioge'ti, being in what chemists know as the nascent state, 
very itadily eiiUis into combination with the oxygen bi side it. To 
•-tart the engine the vaponzei is heated by a separate heating lamp, 
winch is supplied with an an blast by means of a hand-opeiated fan. 
Ihis operation should take about nine minutes, '1 he engine is then 
moveil lound by liaiid, ancl starts in the usual ni.miier I he oil tank 
IS placed m the bed jilatc of the engine. Tlic air and exhaust valves 
aie driven by cams on a valve shaft The governing is ellectcd by a 
ienliifug.d governor which opeiab-s a b>-pass valve-, opening it 
when tlie speed is too high, and causes the oil pump to return the 
oil to the oil tank At a test ol one of these engines, which weighe-d 
40 cwt and was given as ol 8 brake hoise -power, with cyliiuler 10 in. 
i'i<liamel< r and 15111 sltoke, iireording to I’rofessor Cappei’s repoit, 
the revolutions we le very eoiistant, and the power devi loped did not 
vaiy one quarter of a biake Ivoi se-jiovve'r from day to d '-y. The oil 
consumed, teckoiieil on the av-eiagc of the three days ovi-r which the 
tiial e-xtendeel, was yi<y lb per biake hoise-powei jiei hour, the mean 
powei ext Tied b< mg 8-35 biake hoise. At another full-power trial 
ol the s<irne ciigmc a brake horse-iiower of 8 57 wsis obtained, the 
me<iii spe'd being 23') (>b levolutions per minute ancl the test lasting 
ioi two houis, the indicated power was 10 3 lioise, the explosions 
pci minute 11983, the mean ellcelnf pressure 280 P' r s(|. in, 
the oil iisid pet indieatnl hoise-povvei pel hour was *81 Ih, and per 
braki hirse-jiowcr pir houi - 977 lb In a test at lull povve*r, the 
brake horse-jxnver developed was 457 at 2359 revolutions jier 
minute, and the oil Uscd pei brake horse-power was 1 ,(S lb On a 
. four hours' test, witliuut a load, at 2jo rovolnlions per niinulc, the 
1 consumption of oil was 4 23 lb per hour. Ivngini s of this thiss aic 
' those mauiitactuted by Messis Crossley Bios , Ltd , and the N.itiunal 
I (»as Lngine Co , Ltd 

1 Figs 14 and 15 show a longitudm.il section and dei.ul vu ws of tlie 
j operative parts ot the Crossley oil engine Oil the siiition stroke, 
I air is diawn into the cylinder by the piston through tin automatic 
1 ilet valve D, and oil is the'n pumped into the Iie.iled v qioiiztr C 
! Ihiough fhe oil spiay* r G, ,is set 11 in section at fig 1 5 J In v.iporizi r 
C IS Ixiltetl l<» the wate'r-j.ickete'd part B; and, like the' Htirnsbv, 
this vapoiizer is hist healed by lamp and then the heat of the ex- 
plosions keeps up its temjieiatine to a sulticiently high point to 
vaporize the oil when sjir.iyed against it. On the compression stroke 



' of the piston A the charge of air is forced into the combustion 
ehamljci B and the v.qnnizer chambei C, where- it mixes with the ml 
I vapour, and the mixture is iginte-'l at the t«-rmmalion of the stroke- 
I by the- Ignition tufie II. 1 his tube is isokite-d to some exte-iit from the 
I v.i{K>iiz(-r thamber C, and so it becennt-s Ivitte-r than the* chamber C 
j aiiel IS lelied upon to ignite the- mixluie when feirmed at times when C 
1 woulel be too cold foi the* purpose. F is the exhaust valvx*, which 
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operates in the usual way. The water circulation passes through 
the jacket l>y way of the pipes J and K. When the engine is running 
at heavy loads with full charges of oil delivered by the oil pump 
through the spiayer G, a second pump is caused to come into action, 
which disch.irges a very small ijuantity of water through the water 
sprayer valve F. This water passes into the vaporizer and com- 
bustion chamber, together with a little air, which enters by the 
automatic inlet valve, which serves as sprayer. This contiivance 
IS found useful to pievent the vaporizei from overheating at heavy 



loads. lhc> piimijul dilfcrence between this <-ngme aiul the Hornsby 
engine alu.idy desvrilied lies in the us<' ol the separate ignition tube 

II and in the walti ^jirayfr F, wlucli ai ts as a siufling valve, taking 
in a little an .ind water when the engine betonies hot Messrs 
Crossky inforn the writer that the consumption of either etude or 
ii'lined oil !■> about O3 oi a pint ptr lioi-e-jiowti on full lo.i(i Tin y 
also give a test of a sm.dKngiuedevtlojnng'/ H 11 1’, which consumed 

Ooi pint per li 1 1 U per hour of Uock I ight ithned l.imp oil and only 
•Ooj ])int pci IJ 11 P jiir hour of irude Uorneu petroleum oil. 

ICngiiKs m which the oil is v.iponzed in a clexioe external to the 
cylinder havt almost di-.appe.ired, bec.iu'c of tiu gnat success ol the 
Jlorusbj.-,\ckiovd tjpc, where oil is miccltd into, and v.iponzed 
within, the (\lindcr It has bc^eu found, how tvti, llutt m.uiy petrol 
engm< s having let c .irlniicltors will ojuTate with Hit hc.ivitr oil> 
it tile ji 1 1 .irburettoi is suit.ibly healed by me.insol th<‘ exhaust g.ises. 

III some Liigin(.s it 1-. customary to st.ul with jv'trol, ,uid Ihcii when 
the parts have become sullicieiitly hc.itcd to substitute p.irattm 01 
heavy iiettolc uin oil, putting the hcav y oil through the sam • spraying 
jirocviss as the pc liol ,uul evaporating the spray by hot walls before 
entering the cyhivlcT. 

Mr Diesel has produced a very intere'.tmg engine which dc'jiarts 
consickiably lioin othcT types In it air alone la diavvu into the 
c. ylindor cm the cliaiging stroke ; the .tir is comiirc'ssed cm *,he icturn 
stroke to .1 wry high jirc-ssuic gencTally to ovet ,joo lb p<*r sc| in 
'Fills compression r.iises the* an to inc.incltscence, and then lie.ivy oil 
IS iiijccled into the incandescent air by a small poition of air com- 
presscxl to a still higher point The oil ignites .it once as it c-nteis 
the combustion space, and so a pinvc r impulse is obtained, but with- 
out exiilosion Ihe prc*ssuie doc's not iis<* aliov'e the pressure of 
.ur and ml injc'ctioii. 'llic Dw'sc-l engine- thus emlKxhc-s two vciy 
original fe.ituies, it ojuiatcs ,it compiession jm-ssures v'cry much 
higher than those iis-cl in any olln 1 intem.il condmstnm engines, 
and it dispenses with the usual igniting devici s by lendeiing the .iir 
ch.ugc. mcandcsic-nt by compie'^siou, i he i ngnu- opi tales gc-nerally 
on tin Otto cycle, but it is .ilso built giv mg an mipolse at every 
revolution. Mi Diesel has shown gicat dc-tc immatiou and prrsevci- 
ance, and the engine has now' .itUined a position of ccmsiderahle 
rommcrcial impoitame It is maih on tin continent, iii I,i gl.uid 
and in Aineiic.i lu sizes up to 1000 H.F , and it li.is iM-en ajijcliecl to 
many puqioses on land and also to the- jirojmlsion ol small ves-tls 
'I'lie engine gives a very high thc-nnal ciricuncy. The pres, nt wiilti 
has calculated the following valuc-s from a h st of a 500 B 11 r Die--t-l 
oil engine made icy Mr Michael Longriclge, M Inst (. F Tin- 
engine had three cylinde-rs, t.vth of 22 05 in diameter and stioke 
20 - 52 . m , each e>linder operating on the “ Otto ” cycle. 'Ihe m.im 
ic-sulls w'cre as follows : — 

Indicated power horse 

Biakejiovver . . . , . . . . 459 „ 

Mc-chaiuc.d e-tricu'ncy , . . . . . 77 "C ” 

Indicatc-d thc-iinal efficiency /|t '*), 

Brake thc-rm.d clliciency ^ le 

{ly c) 

OILLETS (from an 0 . Fr. diminutive of ccil, eye, in Mod. Fr 
ceillet ; other English variants arc oylets, eyelets, or eyelet-holes), 
the architectural term given to the arrow shts m the w'alls of 
medieval fortifications, but more strictly applied to the round 


hole or circle with which the openings terminate, 'fhe same 
term is applied to the small nrcles inserted m the traccr>'-head 
of the windows of the Decorated and Perpendicular periods, 
sometimes varied with trefoils and quatrefoils. 

OILS (adopted from the Kr. otle, mod. huile, J.at oleum, olive 
oil), the generic exiiression for substances belonging to extensive 
series of bodies of diverse chemical character, all of which have 
the common physical property of being fluid either at the ortlmary 
temperature or at temperatures below the boiling-point of water. 
Foimerly, when substances were principally classified by obvious 
characteristics, the word included such a bod> as " oil of vitriol ^ 
(sulphuric at id), which has of course nothing in common with 
what IS now understood under the term oils In its most com- 
prehensive ordinary acceptation the w'ord embraces at present 
the fluid fixed oils or fatty oils (e olive oil), the soft fats which 
may be fluid m thc-ir country of origin (c g coco-nut oil, palm 
oil), the hard fats (eg tallow), the still harder vegetable and 
animal waxes (eg carnauha wax, beeswax), the odoiiferousf 
ethereal (essential) oils, and the fluid anil solid volatile hydro- 
carlams — mineral hyilrocaibons -found in nature or obtained 
from natural prodiuls by destuictive distillation. 

The common thaiai teiistic of all these substances is that 
they consist pimcipally, in some cases cxilusivcly, of carbon 
and hydrogen 'I hey aie all readily inlLimmablc and arc praiti- 
cally insoluble in water The mineral hjdrotarbons found in 
nature or obtained by destructive distillation do not 1 ome 
within the range ol this artiilc (see Nmuuha, Parahin, 
I’ErROT-EUM), whu Iv IS restricted to the following two large groups 
of bodies, formed natuiallv within the vegetable and animal 
organisms, vi 7 . (i) Fixed oils, fats and w'axcs, and (3) E.ssential, 
ethereal or volatile oils. 

1 F/vrd Oils, Fats a fid Waxes. 

The substances to be considered under this bead divide 
themselves naturally into two large (lasses, vu. fatly (fixed) 
oils and l.its un the one hand, and waxes on the other, the dis- 
tincTion hc-lwcm the two i l.isses being ba-stsl on a mo.st important 
chemical difftrince. The fixed oils and fats consist essentially 
of glvtendes, / 1 c.sters foimed b) the union of three molecules 
of fatty ai ids with one moleeulc of the trihydric alcohol glycerin 
((/V.), whereas the waxi-s lonsist of esters fotmed b) tlu union of 
one molecule ol fatty acid with one molecule of a monohydric 
alcohol, suih as cttyl alcohol, cholesterol, S:e Only in the case 
of the wax coaenn two molecules of fatty acids are combined 
with one molecule of a dihjilric (bivalent) alcohol. It must 
be pointed out th.it m common parlance this distinction docs not 
find Its ready exjnc.ssion. 7 'hus Japan u'ax is a glyceride and 
.should be more rorrt-i tly termed Jajian tallow, whereas sperm oil 
is, chemically speaking, a wax Although these two classes of 
.subst.inec.. have a number of ph>sical yiroperties m common, 
they miust be consult red under .separate heads, 'fhe true 
chemical constitution of oils and fats was first expounded by 
the classical researches of Chevreul, embodied in his work, 
Jiecherches sur les lorps ^ras d'urigine ammale (iiS33, rtprintcd 
1880). 

(a) Fatty {fixed) Oils and Fats — The fatty (fixed) oils and fats 
form a wcll-dt fined and homogc-ncous group of substances, 
passing through all gradations of consistency, from oils which are 
fluid even below the frec/mg-point of water, up to the hardest 
fats which melt at about 50° C' Therefore, no sharp distinrMnn 
can be made between fatty 01b and fats. Ncvc•tthele■^^, it is 
convenient to apply the term “ oil ” to tho.se gl) ceridcs vvlni h are 
fluid below about 20° C , .and the term “ fat ” to those which arc 
.solid above this tcmpciuture. 

Chcnmal Composition No oil or f.U is found in nature con- 
I sisting of a single ihemical individual, 1 e. a fat consisting of the 
glyceride of one fatty acid only, such as stearin or tristoarin, 
(_'_H (() (',Jf _,())„ the glycerin c-slcr of slc.ari( acid,(',Jf /CO, If. 
The natural oils and fats are mixture', of at Ica.st two or three 
different triglycerides, the most import.'int of which .’re tristeann, 
tnpalmitin, C H.X 0 -C,„ll,, 0 ), and triolein, C H ,(0 
These three glycerides have been usually considucd the chief 
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constituents of most oils .ind f.its, but latterl;, ih'-rc luvc been 
reeogiucd as widely distributed tnlmolin, the glyceride of 
hn )lu acid, and tiilinol- nin, the ghi'Tide of linolcnic acid 
'111.. ;\v() list-named ghieridos are eh,iia( t* ristic of the semi- 
(’•.M.g and dr) mg oil. resj)ecti\\ly. In addition to the fatty 
acids mcntioiU'd alicady there oerur also, although m much 
sMdler (luantiMi’s, ot-hcr fatly acids combined \\ith glycerin, as 
n.itural glyeci ides, such .is the glyceride of butyric acid in butter- 
f.U, ol eajinj.c, cajirx lie and eapric acids in huttcr-fat and m 
Coi'o-iiiit oil, I'lnric ai id in eoio-nut and pahn-nut oils, and 
III) ri .tic add in mare butt.'r 'I’hesi glycerides arc, therefore, 
ch.ir.ictenslie of the oils and fats u uni tl 

In the cl.issilied list below the imet imjiortant fatty acids 
occurring in oils and fats arc enumerated (cl. ITaxci, below) 


Oils and fats must, therefore, not be looked upon as definite 
chemical individuals, but as representatives of natural .species 
which var)', although within certain narrow limits, according 
to the climate and soil in which the plants which produce them 
are grown, or, in the case of animal lals, according to the climate, 
the race, the age ot the animal, and especially the food, and also 
the idiosyncrasy of the individual animal. 'I'he oils and fats 
.ire distributed throughout the alumni and vegetable kingdom 
hom the lowest organism uj) to the most highly organized 
foims of animal ana vegetable life, and arc found m almost 
all tissues and oigans 'i'lie \tgctable oils and f.its occur chiefly 
in the seeds, where they are stored to nourish the embryo, 
whereas in animals the oils and fats are enclosed mainly in the 
tellular tissues of the intestines and of the back. 
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I’rt ssiire 
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1 Ai I'ls i)f tlic AclIil V lit-, t „1 - 






\| c tic acul 

f'.i: (>. 

7(.o 

no i 

17 

Spintlle-trcc oil, Maca.ssar oil 

Butyric and 

1 ,11.0. 

7<,o 

i<>2 y 1 

-<>•5 

Butter fat, Jlar.iss.ir oil 

IsOV.lltTK .ICl'l . 

e'll,„U, 


I/I ; 

-.si 

Porpoise and ilolpliiii oils 

Ctijiroic atul ''-r.lfi/b 

770 

202 20 i 

-S 


Caprylic acid 

c,iii,.o, 

701 

aio-zv' 

3 

j” palm nut oil 

Cap) 1C acid 

('■„iuo, 


20;-- 2/0 

31 I 

Lain It .icid 


100 


41 " 

Ltiurel oil, toco-nut od 

Myristic acid 

c.di«o. 

100 

2V' j 

5P» 

Mace bullet, nutmeg butter 

Isoertic aud (’) 

(,,11„0. 



*>5 

1‘uigmg nut 

Palmitic acid . 


100 

271 5 

O2 02 

Palm oil, Japan wax, myrtle 





w.ix, lard, tallow, 

Slcaric and 

C,hII ,.o. 

100 

291 

O9 33 

Tallow, cacao butlci, tStc. 

Ar.icItidR aci'l 



77 0 

Arachis oil 

Belienu acid 

<-.,n„o. 



8i 8y 

B(>n od 

Lignoccnc and 

0.^,1 bnCJ, 



ho 5 

Aracliis oil 

II, Acids ol the Acrylic 01 Okie senes C„IIj„ jO.^ - 






Tiglic acid 

CJIhO^ 

760 

lO.*! 5 

■) 

Croton oil 

Hvpogat'ic acid 

o,«n„o., 

15 

230 

33-34 

.\iacliis oil 

Physetolnc aud 



10 

Caspian seal oil 

Oleic acitl 

C.JL.o. 

100 

2IS5 5-2S0 

J4 

Most oils and fats 

Kapic acid 



Rape oils 

Eruuc acid 


30 

281 

33-34 

R.ipe oils, fish oils 

III. Acids of the Liiiolic ser'ev - 






T.inohc acid 





Maize od, cotton-seed oil 

1 anno and 

C.JI .() 



5w 5 

Oil ol Puiamnia Lumhvita 

1 ell, uric acid 

C,sll .o. 

11 

220-223 

Koemc oil 

liilcieoinaigarit. .lutl 

L.JI..(). 


48 

Tung oil 

IV AckIs of the t)clic Chaulnioognc scries 






Ilydnotarpic .u 1 1 




59-60 

\ Hydnocarpus, Lukrabo and 

Chaulintjognc .vnd 

CihH,,U, 

20 

217-248 

1 08 

J Chaiilmoogra oils 

V, Acids of the 1 inolnnc sines C„H.^„_r,Oa — 






Linolenic and 

Isohnolcnic av id 

C,sH„0, 




1 Linseed oil 

VI. Aculs of the sencs - 






Clupanodonic and .' 

c„ii«o. 



(liquid) 

Fish, liver and blubber oils 

VII. Acids of the Ricinolcic senes - 






Ricinoleic acid . . , . ' , 


15 

250 

4-5 

Castor oil 

Quince oil acid 

<-i»H„0, 


Quince oil 

VIII. Dihyilroxyl.iled .sculs of the .scries C„II^„()4— 






Dihydroxyslcauc and 

i C,mITj*04 



141-143 

Castor oil 

IX Acids of tlic series C„IL„_n04 — 






Jaiunic and . .* * 

I C^II^O, 



XI77-II7-9 

Japan w’ax 


Up to rc( enlly the oils and fats were looked upon as consisting 
in the mam of a mixture of triglycerides, in which the three 
< f-mbined fatty acids are identical,’as is the case m the above- 
named glycerides. Such glycerides are termed “ simple 
I’lvceiidcs.” Recently, however, glycerides have been found 
m which the gl)ccrm is combined" with two and even three 
(liffirent acid radicals ; examples of surh glycerides are flis- 
tearo-olcin, C{H ,(0 -I and stearo-pal- 

mito-olcin, C,1I,(0-C, JI.r.O) (O C„.H 3 ,U) (0,-C,sHg.O). Such 
glvcerides are termed “mixed glycerides.” The glycerides 
occurring in natural oils and fats differ, therefore, in tlie first 
instance by the diffcrciit fatty acids contained in them, and 
.secondly, even if they do contain the same fatty acids, by 
different proportions of the sc\ oral simple and mixed gl> cerides. 


Since the methods of preparing the vegetable and animal 
fats arc comparatively ciudc ones, they usually contain certain 
impurities of one kind or another, .such as colouring and mucilagi- 
nous matter, remnants of vegetable and animal tissues, &c. Por 
the most part these foreign substances can be removed by pro- 
lesscs of refining, but even after this purification they still retain 
Miiall quantities of foreign suh.stanccs, such as traces of colouring 
mattcis, alhummoirl and (or) resinous substances, and other 
foreign substance ‘J, which remain dissolved m the oils and fats, 
and ran only be isol.itecl after saponification of the fat. Tliese 
foreign substances are comprised in the term “ unsaponifiable 
matter.” The meist important con.stitucnts of the “unsaponifiable 
matter ” are phvtnsterol C,, H, ,0 or C H , and the isonicrir 
cholesterol. 'Ihe former occurs in ail oils und fats oa vegetable 
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origin ; the latter is characteristic of all oils and fats of animal 
origm. This important difference furnishes a method of dis- 
tinguishing by chemical means vegetable oils and fats from 
animal oils and fats. This distinction will be made use of in 
the classification of the oils and fats. A '.econd guiding principle 
IS afforded by the different amounts ol iodine (see Utl Tesiuis^ 
below) the various oils and fats are capable ol absorbing. .Since 
this capacity runs parallel with one ol the best-known propci ties 
of oils and fats, vu. the power of absorbing larger or binallei 
quantities ol oxygen on exposure to the air, we arrive at the 
‘ollowing classification : — 

I Faity Oils or Liquid Fats 
A Vegetable oils H Animal oils 

I Drvni'' oils r. Marine- anim.il oils. 

2. Sesm- lr\ 111!, oils. (a) hish oils 

3. Non-diymg oils (b) Luc-ioils 

(f) Elublior oils 

2 . Icrrestiial .iniinal Oils. 

II. Solid Fats 

A. Vegetable fats. B Ammal fats. 

1 Orying f.its 

2 S('nu-<li viiu’ fats 

3 Noil ill) ini' f.ilo 

Physical Properties — The specific gr.iMtu ^ til oils ami fats v.irv 
between the limit-, of o ijio ami o 0/5 llu lowfst --pecihc giavity 
IS owned by the mis belonging to tin lape ml gioiip fioni o 913 to 
o-oi6. The speulic giavitie. of ini)-.L uoi-i'i\iig oil-, hi betwetn 
0’9 i 6 and 0-920, and of most -.eini-drsmg ml. between <» <>20 .md 
0-925, wheie.is the drying oils have sjk . ili> gia\ ilms of about o .15 > 
The animal and vifj.t.iblu fats ,oini what higher ^ptcUic 

gravities, up to o o',o t ne high speiilir gi,i\it\, o 070, is owmd by 
castor ml .ind cu .«> butter, ,ui<l the higli-. .t sjieeiiic gravity obseivtil 
hitherto, o 075, by lapan wax and mvitlc wax 

In their liquid state ml-, and l.Us easily pem trate into the pores of 
dry substames, on paper Ihcv leave .1 Ir.uislm ent --pot -“giea.e 
spot *’ — which cannot b<' i-emovcd by washing with w.iUi .and subse- 
quent drying \ curious l.u't, whirh m ly be used for the detection 
of the mi mtcjt quantity ol oils and lati, 1. that cainphoi misIiKl 
between liyeis ot papir without having bi en lomhcd with the 
fingers rotib-s when thrown on clean walei, the lol.ition cea-iag 
imrnediit' ly when a trace of oil or f.it i-. .iddul, such a-, introduwd 
by touclun;,' the water with a nei die which h.i-» l>een passed ini-vioiisly 
thiough Lh' hur 

The oiN .in.l fats ate juactieally in-.nlnble m w-nter With the 
exception ot ca-.tor ml tin v ire insoluble in cold alcohol , in boiling 
.ilcohol somewhat Urger quriUtics di.iolvc I hey .m- tompletily 
soluble in eUu-i, carbon bisulphide, chlonilorm, c-irlion tetr.ichloiidi-, 
petroleum ether, and ben/eiie OiU and l.its li.iv-e no distinct nultiiig 
or solidifying point This 1, not only die to llie f.iet that they aie 
mixtures of scvenil glycerides, but .1I-.0 tluit evm pure glviendi-., 
such as tii.tcarin, exhibit two inelting-pmnts, a jO-e.illetl " doubli 
meiting-pmiit,” the tnglyc-ndea imltiug at a lettaui tempeiature, 
then solidifying at a higher temperature- to melt again on fuither 
heating This curious beliaviour was looked upon by Duffy as bung 
due to the existence of two isommu modilicnlimis, Ihe aetiiai 
occurrence of which has been proved (1907) in the CtUse of st-yj-ui 
mixe-d glyc'-iide. 

The freezing-points of ihosi oils ivhich aie fliml .it the ordinary 
temperature range from .1 few- degrees above zero down to - zS ’ t' 
(linseed od). At low tcmp'-ialun- , solid portions — iisually termed 
" stcarinc ” —separate out fio-n many oiL , in the case of i nttmi-sr i d 
ml the sepaiation t.ikcs pl.ice .nt 12“ C 'Ihese solid portions c.in lie 
.iltcicd ott, .I’ld thus arc obtai le 1 the commercial " de luaigaiin.ited 
ill-. " or " winter oils " 

Oils .-ad fits can be healed to a lempcrature of 200° to 250” C 
without undergoing any mibnal eliange, provided i>rolmigeil 
contact with .ur is avoided On lx mg he.iUd above 250° up to 300" 
some oils, like Imse*ed oil, salllower oil, tiing ml (Chinese or J.ipaiu‘e 
wood oil) and even c.istoi oil, uiuleigo a eliange which 1. most lil.dv 
due to poly-nerization In thi- case of c.istnr ml solid pioducts aie- 
form-d. \.I)()ve 300“ C .ill ml. and fats .ire decomposed, this is 
evidenced by the evolution of .icrolein, which possesses the well- 
known pungent odour of burning fat. At the same time hydro- 
carbons aie fonned (see Fftroliium) 

On exposure to the atmosphere, oils and fats gradually undergo 
certain changes. The diywg oils ulisorb oxy'gcn somewhat 
rapidly and dry to a film or shin, espctially if cxpi'scd in a thin 
layer. Extensive uso of this prupcil) is made in the paint and 
varnish trades. The semi-drying oils absorb oxygen more 
slowly than the drying oils, and are, therefore, useless as paint 
oils. Still, in course of time, they absorb oxygen dislimlly 
enough to become thickened, 'fhe property of the semi-di)ing 


oils to absorb oxygen is accelerated by spreading such oils over 
a large surface, notably over woollen or cotton fibres, when 
absorption proceeds so rapidly that freriuently spontaneous 
combustion w'lll ensue. Many liies in cotton and woollen mills 
have been cau.Mil thereby. The non-drying oils, the tyjie of 
which IS olive oil, do not become oxidi/id icadily on exposure 
to the air, although gradually a ihangc takes jilace, the oils 
thiikening slightly and acquiring that peculiar disagreeable 
smell and aciid taste, which are defined by the tcim “ lancid.” 
The changes conditioning rancidity, allhuugh not yet lully 
understood in ail details, must be ascnlud in the first insiante 
to slow hydrolvMs (“ saponification ”) of the- oils anil lats by the 
moisture ot the an, cspcti.illy if favoured by insolation, when 
watc-r is takc-ii up by' tlic oils and lats, .ind tre-e fatty acids are 
formed. The l.ilty .icicls so set fu’e ate then mole le.idily 
attacked by tlu owgen of the air, and oxygenated puiiucts 
arc lormccl, which impart to the oils and fats the rane’d smell 
and taste. Tlie produc ts of oxidation aie not yet fully known ; 
most likely lliey consist of lower fatty acids, such as formic 
and .uvtic acids, .uid perhaps also of aldehydes and ketones 
It the l.ils and oils are well protcctc*d flora an and light, thev 
can lie kept mile nnitc-ly. Inlacl (' I'l icdel ha-, tcumrl ime hanged 
itiglv cciidc-s in the fat whicli laid been buried several thousand 
\caii .igo 111 the toiidis of Abydos, It the .iction of an and 
moisluic IS allowed flee ])l.iy, the hvdrolysis of the oiL and 
fats may become- so complete that only the insoluble fatty 
.loids iciuain Ik hind, the gKccnn being washed away. This 
D exemplified by achpoccTc*, and also by Irish bog butter, which 
consist tliic-lly ol fiec fatty acids. 

'I he piopi rly of oils and f.it. of li-’ing rcsidilv hvdi.il\s»-d r, n mo=t 
iniport.ini one' anil very (xtcioivi im of it is I’naili m tlie .ut . (soap- 
m.iKing, i.uidle-m.aKing and recovciv of thin bv-prodiu tq It ids 
i..d fat. .lie to.iteil with w.iter .dm.i tuid' r high pi7ssni(< 
sjimiding to a ti mpi lalnre of about no' C ), or 111 tin- piesii'i.. of 
w.itei with c.uistic .iIk.Tlis or .dl aline carllis m b.isic metallu oxidi . 
(whitli fiixliis .icl as “ olalv -1 1 . at lowii pris'-nii-, the\ .in 
cimnled in the fiot la-taiui* into iue l.illy ami nil ghu'iin 
It an amount of the basis sulfuicnt to cmidMi c •• ib cq '< ntlv with 
tin l.ilty amis be piisc-nt, tin n tin- emu -ponding -.dts of thi“-i l.ttlv 
.Kids .He termed, such as -.odiuni s.di, ot fatty acnis (Imrd so.ip) or 
potassium salts of the tatty .md. (■-oil soap), soaps ol the alk.iliiic 
i.uth (lime -0.1 p), III soaps ol the met illn o\id' - (/iin soaj', ..t ). 
'Ihc- ronvusion of the gl\ciridcs (tiiglyci rides) into latty dill- 
and ghiiim nm-l be looked upon as a leai turn winch takes plac* m 
sl.igc ., one mnlocnli ot .1 tnglyccndi bi mg ronviilcd fii.t into 
diglvcc mil- .md one moll mle of tatty .tcid, tin diglyiendi then being 
ch.mgid into monoglvcende, and a sic'ond nilieeli ol fatty acid, 
and lin.illv the inmioglycc mle bung converliil i.iLo one laolicule ol 
laltv ai III and gl\ cum All tin so n-actions l.iko pl.u e 1 o'leuni e ll\ , 
so that out molfculo of .1 tlighttmlr. may still n t.iiii its ipln "-1 ..d 
cMsteiue, whilit an-ither miiii(nlo is ahtady biokeu up compl t< ly 
into lito i.itly acids .and ghruin. 

TTie oils and fats used m the industries are not drawn from 
any very great number ot sources. The tables on the fol'o" ing 
p.iges cont.im chiefly tlic most important oils and lats together 
with their sources, yields and principal uses, mraiigcd accoiding 
to the aliove classification, and according to the magnitude ot 
the iodine value. It should be addcil that many other oils and 
fats arc only waiting improved coinhtions of transport to enter 
into suteessful competition with some ot those that are already 
on the market. 

Extraction. — Since the oils and f.its have always served the 
human lace as one of the mc'sl important articles of food, the 
oil and fat industry may well be c oiisidered to be as old as the 
human race itself. T he nu Ihods of preparing oils and fats 
range thcinsc-lves under thiee 1 cads : (i) Extraction of oil by 
“rendering,” t e. boiling out with vvatc-r; (2) Extraction of oil 
by expression ; (3) Extraction of oil by means of solvents. 

Rendering - The- crudest method of n ndc-iing oils fiom seeds, still 
pracfi-ed m Cenltal Aftica, n Indo-t'hiii.i and on some- of the Smith 
Sea I-.Iand., co.r 1 f- 11 heaping up oh .igmous fiuits and allowing 
them to melt by the he.it of tlie sun, when the exuding oil runs olf 
and IS collected. In a somewhat impiovcd form tin. procc . of 
rerdeting is practised m the pi c paiation of p.ilm oil, .uid the renci» ring 
tin- best (( ochin) coco-nut oil by boiling the frt-h kernels with water. 
‘'C’ce haidly any machinc-ry, or onlv tlic --implest rnachiiu-ry, i!> 
icquired loi these pro'.e'-scs, this method has some fascination for 
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inventors, an<l even at the present day processes are being patented, | whale oil. seal oil and sperm oil (see IVaJires, below) were obtained 
having for their object the boiling out of fruiLs willi watti or salt ' exclusively by " trying," i.e. by melting the blubber over a free fire, 
solutions, w as to facilitate the separation of tlie oil liom the pulp by • the process of rendering is fast becoming obsolete, the modem prac- 
gravitation. Natuially these piocesses can only he aj)phed to those ' tice being to deliver the blubber in as iresh a state as possible to the 
seed', which lont.un huge (luanlities of fatty matter, such as coco- " whaling establishments," where the oil is rendcri'il by nn-thods 
nuts aiifl olives. Ihe leiKlering process is' however, ajiplied on a closcdy reMSubling those worked in the enoimoiis i* lulenng establish- 
very large sc.ile to the jiroduction of animal oils ami lats Formerly inents (for tallow, lard, bone fat) in the United Stab s and m South 
the animal oils and lats were obtained b> heating the tissues con- America Ihc melhocl consists essentially in cutting up the fatty 
taming the oils or lats over a ficc fire, when the cell membranes matter mto small fragments, which are traiishiied into vessels 
burst and the Iifinid fat flowed out. 'ihe eavo-«lwell«‘r who liist emitamiiig water, wliL>-ein the comminuted mass is heated by 
collet te*«l the lat dripping off the deer on the masting spit may well deain, either iiruler ordinary piessure in open \tssils or iinth r 
be lookt-d upon as the fir^t manufattuior of billow. 'Ihis (rude* liighet jircssure* m digostois The fat giadually exudes and collects 
process is now class(‘d amongst the nosious tratli s, owing to the «m tlu top of the w-atei, whilst the inembraiious matb'r, " grtaves," 
offensive stench given off, ami must be consuknsl as almost extinct tall-, to the liottom Ihi fat is then drawn oft the aqueous (gluey) 
in tius countiy kveii on whaling ve:.sels, whcie up to ncenlly layti, and strained through sieves or filters, 'Ihe greaves aie placed 


VEoiirAiuK (Jirs 


Name of Oil. 

Source 

^'leld 
j»ei cent 

Iodine 

Value 

Principal Use 



Drying Oil-^ 




Linsecsl .... 


Lmuin usitati'>'-i>Hi 4 m 

38 -40 

175 2nr, 

Paint, varnish, linoleum, soap 

Tung (t Innoac or Jaiiancsc wood) 

lordata 

JO 

i5o-i(>5 

Paint .ind vaiiijsh 

Can lie tint 


Alcimtes mol mi ana 

<»2 <»J 

103 

Burning oil, soap, p.nmt 

lleni).se.sl 


Cannahi<, {.ativa .... 

V'-I5 

I jS 

Paints and variuslies, soft soap 

Walnut, Nut . 


] nqlani, regia 

(M ''T 

J 13 

Oil jiainting 

SaNlovver .... 


i aiUianiiib tiiutoiiiis 

30 32 

130-1 17 

Burning, \ainisli (" roghan ”) 

Pojipy seed 


J\t/yai'ci souinifiritni 

41-50 

123-143 

Salad oil, jiainlmg, soft soap 

Sunflower . 


Helifinthus aunuus . 

21-22 

no -135 

Ivdible Dll, sodj) 

Madia .... 


Madia saliva 

3-*-33 

116 a 

Suaj), binning 



bemi-drying Oils 



Carnelinc (German Scvatiit') 


Canulina '•aima .... 

31-31 

135 

Burning, soap 

Soja bean 


.Sujfl hisptda 

122 

I'llible, burning 

Mai/e , (oiii . 


Zea Mays 

O-io 

113-125 

Ivdibli , soap 

Becehuut 

Kajtok 


I'Ugiio syh alua .... 

liombai pcntiindmm (I. node mb on 

43-45 

111-120 

Food, burning 


anfnultwstini) .... 

30 12 

IK) 

hood, soap 

Cotton-seed 


(tossy pHitn ht rhuteum 

2 1-20 

loS no 

l-eiod, soaj) 

Ses.une .... 


Scsamuni oiientale, S induuhi 

5«-57 

103 lob 

I'oevd, soaj) 

Ciirt.is, (lurging nut 


jatropha i uri as .... 

5 »- 5 / 

yd 1 1 0 

Medicine, .soaj) 

Jira/il nut 


BntholUtia exiiha .... 


yo it)() 

l.tlibli , soap 

Croton 


Cmton rigliUMi 

■it 5b 

102 -K'l 

Meilicme 

Kaviion .... 


\\iU\ Ibasstia lampcslrts 

33-10 

IOTII7 

J.ubi leant, burning 

Kape* (Col/a) . 


Hrassua lunipc’sbis 

31-4? 

y f -102 

Liibrii.int, binning 

Jamba .... 


Bntssuu lampcstiio var ? 

21 

05 

Buinmg, luLiicaiit 



Non-drying Oils 



Apricot kernel . 


Print us annemaia 

40-45 

t)h -lob 

I’erliimcrv, medicmc 

Peach kcTiu 1 . . . 


Pnniuo ptfsua 

12 35 

0 3 K'O 

I’eilumti V, 11. edu me 

Almond .... 


Pi It nils aitivgdalus 

n 

1)3-100 

IVilnn Liy, medicine 

Araclus (gtound nut) 


Aiuiltts In pogiu a 

1 1 - r> 

.S3 100 

hdible, soap 

Ha/el nut. 


('ill \lu!, uiilhniu 

50 <«> 

b3 00 

lolible, |)( I liinic rv , liibricaling 

Olive 


Oltu t in vp.it a . . 

40 (.0 

70 bb 

Ivilible, iabiiialing, Iniinin", snap i 

Olivo kernel 


Oil il i ’IhipitcU . . . 

12-15 


lulilile, lain 11 aliiig, luuimig, soap , 

Ben 


Mill tngu iih'ifira .... 

3 . 5 - »" 

b2 

1 lidible, pcifuinery, lubiiiatiiig 

(ir.ipo se'cd 


1 ills uiniPiu . ... 

10 *0 

0<> 

1 I'ood, burning 

Castor .... 


Riiinit.< LoiHtniinis .... 

4 *' 53 

b^-Sb 

Medii me, soap, 1 ibiiiMting, 1 urkey 1 
1 ie.l oil 



Animai. Oils 





“1 


3 K4d 

1 Iodine 

j Prmeqial Use 

Name of Oil 

1 

Source 

per cent 

1 Value 

Fish oils 


Marine jimnial Otis 


, ’ T 

Menliaden 


Alosa menhaden .... 


1 10-17 3 

Currying leal her 

Saidmooil . 


C lupea sunlinus .... 


1 iei'-ii)3 

t 111 tv mg leather 

Salmon .... 


'saliitf) sit’or 


1 Kil 

t nrrv’itig Icathi r 

Ill rung 

Liver oils - 


L lupea I'uicngus .... 

.. 

1 121-I|2 

1 

(.unving leather 

Aledii me, currv iiig leather 

Cod liver 


(tad us morrhua .... 


lb 7 

Sh.iik liver (,\rctic) 
Blubber oils -- 


ttiMumn bon alts .... 

•• 

1 

1 

Currying leather 

Seal .... 


Phoia vilulina 


1 127-117 

1 Burning, rnrry ing leathe r 

Whale .... 


Balaena mysticetus, i&c. . 


I2I -130 

Binning, soap-malung, Libie dress- 






ing, currying leathei 

Dohihin, black fish, body oil • V ,, ,..l , i .. i 

lavvod. . ... ./ things glohiceps . , . \\ 


99-120 

33 

1 Lubricating oil for delicate 

Porpowe* Bo Iv oil 
PoriKusc Jaw oil 

• '1 Dtlphinus phocacna . . j 

.. 

.. 

119 

3b 

. (’ machinery 
) 



Terrestrial Animal Otis. 



She>ep's foot 

Horses' look 


Ot ts aiies . 


71 

1 Lubricating 


Eijuits labullus ..... 


74-00 

Lubricating 

Neat's fot4 

Egg 


Bos tauriis 


07-7 3 

Imbricating, leather dressing 


(t alius domestuus .... 


08-82 

Leather dressing 
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Vegetable Fats 


Name of Fat, 

Source. 

Yield 
per cent 

Iodine 

V.Uuc. 

Principal Use. 

Laurel oil 


Lavufus nohihs ..... 

4 1 - 2 f» 

(.8-80 

Medicine 

Mahua butter, Ilhp6 butter . 


Pas’>ia latifolia .... 

.V >-55 

51 b 7 

Footl, soap, candles 

Mowrah butter 


Bassia loHgifoUa .... 

50-55 

50-02 

l‘ood, soaj), candles 

Shea butter (Galam butter) . 


liassiaPatkit 

-19-5* 

y» 

hood, soap, candles 

Palm oil 


htaets guiHeettsf:, E. tnelattotoica 

05-72 

51 

Candles, soap 

Mace butter .... 

• 

Mvri'.ltca of/tctitalit 

j «-40 

40-5* 

Mcflicme, perfumeuy 

Ghee butter (Phulwara butter) 


Bassia hulvtafea .... 

.50 52 

1* 

I'oocl 

Cacao butler .... 


rheobyoHia cacao .... 

44-50 

12-41 

Chocolate 

Chinese vegetable tallow 


Slillingia <:ehileia (Ctolon sshifermn) 

2* 

28 J2 

So.!]), candles 

Kokiim butter (Goa butter) . 


(tarciHia inUica 

I'l 1 

51 

I'ood 

Borneo tallow .... 


Shorea stenoptera, Hopea aspera . 

45 - 50 

1 15-lt 

Food, candles 

Mncaya oil .... 


Coios sderoiatpu 

60-70 

1 

1 Food, so.iji 

Manpa fat .... 


1 Palma {^) Manpa .... 


17 

Food, soap 

Palm kernel oil 1 . . . 


1 hltieti guinrettsts , ) 

45. 50 

1 

j Food, so.ip 

Palm nut oil J . . . 


1 /i mdanocoLta / * 

Coco-nut oil .... 


j Cocos nmifeia, C hutwacea . 

20 25 

, h 9 

1 1< 00(1, soap, candles 

Japan wax .... 

Dika oil (oba oil, wild mango oil) 


\ Jihus siuteclanea, R. vermtifeta 

25 

1 4-*o 

' Polishes 


lyi'tHgia gahonensts .... 

60 


' Food 

Myillevvax .... 


1 Mvriia cenfeta, M carohnensit . 

20-25 

1 2-4 

1 Soap, candles {') 


Animal Fats 


Name of Fat. 

Source. 

Yield 
pel cent 

Iodine 

Value 

Principal Use. 


Drying Fats 



Pliarm.Tcy 

Ice In ar 

Ursus tnartltinits .... 


J \7 

Rattlesnake 

Lrulalits dttnssus .... 


106 

Pharmacy 


Semi-dry in g Pals. 



Horses' lal 

Equus caballtis 

.. 

7.5-85 

Food, soap 

i 

No'i-drytng Fats. 



i Goose fat 

Anser cinereus 

• • 

70 

1 Food, pomades 

1 Lard ....... 

Sits sorofa 


50-70 

1 Food, sonji, candles 

' Beef marrow 

tios taurus ...... 


55 

I’omadf i 

1 Bone 

JioSj ijvis ••••«• 


4()-56 

Soap, candles 

( T.1II0W, bei f 

Has taurus ..... 


38-46 

Pood, soap, candles, lubricants 
Pood, soap, candles, lubricants 

1' Tallow, mutton .... 

Oiisartes 


55-19 

Butter 

Ho') taurus 


20- 

; P'oocl 


n h.iii or woolk'ii bag, aad snljinittid I'l 1. ,tli.iuh< prcsstin*, by 
whiih a lurthor porho'i of oil or l.it n obtained (cf riasuig, Ixdou) 
In thu cfiM* of lliosc animal fati which am intcnrh'd for (dibh* pui- 
poso*^, such a'' 1 ird, siicL for margarine, the greatest cKanlnn -.s mnsl, 
of course , be observed, and the temperature mu>t be ki pt a-, low a-, 
Ixi'SiMe in onb'i to obt im a perfectlv' sweet and pure miterial 
/'resstng — The boiling out process <annot lie ap]>lH<l to small 
s-eiis, siieh as linseed and rape seed Whilst the oiiginal method of 
obt lining setd oils mnv perliap? hive bren the sime which is still 
n cd in India, viz liitnration of (tajK) seeds in a moilai so tint tin 
oil can exude, it may lie safely a tinned that the process of cxprts<-ing 
Ins iK'cn applied in the fir^t instance to the jirepaialion of olive oil 
The first woman who exprcs-.ud olives pack< d lu a sai k b> heaping 
stones on them may be considered as the forcnmiur of the inventor, 
of all the presses tint siiliiequeiUly rame into use Plinv describe , 
in detail the .qipaiatm and processeN for obtaining olive oil in v'ogne 
among his Roman contemporaries, who usc-l already a simple st rew 
press, a knowledge rjt which they hud derived from the (,reel ^ 
In the East, vvluie vegetable oils form an importint article ot looil 
and serve al->o for other domestic pnqiosc^, vanoin ingeniou-, 
applications of lever presses and wedge pios'-es, and even of c,>m- 
bined lever and wedge presses, have licm iiscsl from the remob st 
tune At an early stige of history the ('hmese employed the same 
senes of operations which are followed in the most ativ'aiu < d oil milN 
of modern time, viz bruising ami reducing the seeds to m< al uiid« r an 
edge-stone, he.iting the meal m an open jian, and jiressing out the 
oil in a wedge press m whicli the wedges were driven home by 
hammers 1 his primitive process is still lx mg tamed out in Maii- 
chuna, in the production of soja bean cake ami soj.i btan oil, one of 
the staple imlu->tries of that countiy llie olive pies-, vvhiih was 
alio iis^ m the vnnevards for expressing the grape juice, found ifs 
vvay from the south of France to the north, and was employed there 
for expressing poppy seed and rape seed. The apparatus was then 
gradually improvcfl, and thus were evolved the modern forms of 
the strew press, next the Dutch or stamper press, and finally the 
hydraulic press With the screw press, even in its most inijiroveil 
fitrm, the amount of pressure practically obtainable is limited from 
the failure of its parts under the severe inelastic strain. Hence this 
kind of press finds only limited applicetion, as m the imlustry of 
olive oil for expressing the best and finest virgin oil, and in the 
production of animal fats for edible piiqioses, such as hard and 
oleomargarine The Dutch or stamper firesv, invented in Holland 
in the 17th century, was up to the early years of the loth century 


almost c\clusiv<ly tmplojed m Eiuopc for pressing oil-seeds. Ifc 
coii'-isls of Iw'o jnincipa) jmits, ,111 ublrmg uctangular box wi(h an 
airangi-mcnt of plites, blocks and wedges, and ovii it a fr.nnework 
with luavy stamjier- whuli produce the picssurc by th< ir fall. 
'Ihe jires-, box fir-t consisted of strongly bound oaken jilanks, but 
I itcr on cast-nou boxes vvcie intioduccd At eai h extremity of the 
box a big of otl-mcal was plan d latweeii two perforated non jilates, 
next to uhich wire insertid filhiig-iip imccs of wood, two of ivhicli 
wcie oblmue, so that the weilgis which exercised the jiressuie could 
be iimhly diiven home 'I his picss has had to juld jdare to the 
h\<haulic press, although in M,ine old-fasluoiicil eslablishmcnts 111 
ilullaml the -tampci pnss could still be sicn at work m the 'eighties 
of the 10th century 'I he- invention of the hydiaulic piess 111 1795 
by foseph Jfi.imah (lull’ pal , .jolh tjinl 1795) ctfectcil the gicatest 
ii volution III the oil mdiistiy, 1, ringing .1 new, easily controllrd and 
.dmo-t nnhmited source of jmwii into play , the limit of the power 
bung solely re.ichcd by the limit ot tlie strength of the mail rial 
which the engine u is able to produce Since then Ihe hydiauhc 
press lia, imactually complctily i,upersedcd all other aiipliaiices 
used foi cxpre-'-ion, and m crnisi qiitiicc of this epcich-inal mg in- 
V ention, assi-lfd .is if wa- 1 ib 1 on by the act iimulator — invented by 
William tleoige (lattr f.oid) \rmstrong in iMj3 -the scid-t rushmg 
industiy reachetl a jierfertion of inecliamc.d detail which hoou 
secured its suim» macy for Lngl uid 

The sequence of opuations m ticating oil seeds, oil nuLs, &c., 
for ihe separation eil their contained oils is at the picsent time ar 
leillows \s a preliminary operation the oil seeds and nuts arc freed 
fiom elust, sand and other imjninties by .silting in an inchtied re- 
volving cylinder or sieving machine, covcrcel with woven wire, 
having meshes varying aeeoitling to the size and natuic of the seed 
ojierated upon. Ihis jirchminary purification is of the greatest 
impoitanex*, especially ft>r the preparation of edible oils and fats. 
In the c.ase of those seeds amongst which are found pieces of iron 
(hammtT heaeLs amongst palm kernels, Ac ), the seeds are passed 
over magnetic sepal itors, whieh n lain the pmcc's of iron. The seeds 
and nuts are then elccorticatcd (where reii lined), tlie shells removed, 
and llic kcniel- (" meats") converted into a pulpy mass or meal 
(in older estiblishme-nls by crushing and gimding l^twcen stonevs in 
cdge-iuniieis) on passing through a hojipc'r over lollers consisting 
of five chilled iron or stecx cj Iindeis moimteel vertically hke the bowls 
of a calendar. These rollcis are find , giixived .so that the seed is 
cut up whilst passing in succession bilwccn the first and second 
rollers m the scries, then between the second and the thud, and so 
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on to the last, when the grains arc sufficiently biuiscd, crushed and 
ground. Tlie distance between the rollers can be easily regulated 
‘-o that the seed leaving the bottom roller has the desired fineness. 
I he comminuted mass, forming a more or less coarse meal, is either 
expressed in this state or subjected to a preliminary heating, accord- 
ing to the (piality of the product to be inanulactiirtd. For the 
jirepar.ition of edible oils and fats the meal is exjiressed in the cold, 
after having been packed into bags and jilaced in hydraulic pressi's 
under a pn ssui* of three hundred atmo'-jiheres or even moie The 
cakes are allowed to remain under piessiiie- for about seven minutes. 
The oil exuding m the cold dissolves the* sni.illest amount of colouring 
matter, Ae., and hence has sulleied lea'-t m its quality, (his so 
obt<ime(l .ire known m coinmeite as “ cold drawn oils,” " cold pic*ssccl 
oils,” ” salad oils,” ” virgin oils ” 

By pressing m the cold, obviously only jiart of the oil or fat is 
Kcoveitd A further iiuaiitity is obtained by expressing the seed 
meal at .1 soinewh.it elevated tempc-iatuie, icached by warming the 
comminuted st-eds or fruits cither iinim iliately aftei they leave the 
five-roller mill, 01 after the ” cold drawn oil ” has bteii taken oh. 
(jf course the cold piessed cakes must be hist dismtegi.iled, which 
may be ihine under an edge-runner 'Ih< same ojiiialion may be 
repcsiteil once more I hus oils of the ” second cxpiession ” and of 
the ” third expiession ” <ire obtained 

In the c.ise of ole*agmous sceils of low value (cotton -seed, hasted) 
it IS of iiujxirtance to exjuess in one opeiation the largest juissiblc 
(piantitv of od Hence liie bruised seed is, aftt 1 le.iving tii(“ five- 
lollcr mill, gt'iieiallv warmed .it once 111 a steain-jackeled kettle 
htted with a mixing gear, by p.issiiig sle.im into the jackit, and send- 
1 ig at the jame time some ste.im thioiigh a rose, fixed inside the 
kittle, into the mass while it is hung agitated. Ihis prat lice is a 
sMivival of the oldei method of moisleiimg the seed with a hltle 
water, while Ihe seeds were biiiised under edge-ruiinei.s, so as to 
1 iwtr the teinjiei.iture and facilitate the bursliiig of th< ctlK 'Ihe 
\>.irm meal is then delivered thioiigh me.isuriiig bovs into closed 
juc'.sb.igs (” scouilins ” of the ” iMarseilh>s ” piess), 01 through 
measuniig boxe-., combined with an automatic moulding mathiuc, 
into cloths open at two suit-. ( \nglo- Vmeiican pi< -s), so that flu 
jiiehmmarily jiressed cakts can be put at once into the h>drauhc 
jiress. In the latest constructions ol c.ige presses, the use of bags is 
« ntirely dispensed with, a measured -out quantify of seed f.illuig 
diiect into the ciicular jin’ss cage and biing sep.irated trom tlie 
material forming the next cake by a circular plate of sheet iron 
'Ihe essentials of propel oil pitssing aie a slowly accumiilaluig 
jiiessiirc, so that the liberated oil may have time to flow out aiul 
L scape, a piessure that men ises 111 proportion as the resistance ol 
the mateiial increases, and that m.untams itselt as the volume ol 
material decreases thiough the escape of oil. 

Numerous forms of hydraulic presses have beta devi..ed IIoii- 
zontal piesses have practically ce.ised to be used m this branch of 
mdustiy. At present vertical jiresscs are almost exihisively 111 
vogue , the three chief typos of these hav e been ah eady m< ntioucd 
Continuously working presses (compiession by a conical screw) have 
been patented, but hitherto they have not been found piacticable 
Of the vertical presses the Anglo-Ameiiuin tyjie ol prtss is most m 
use. It rc'piesents an open press htted with a number (usually 
sixteen) of iron press plates, between which the cakes are inserted 
by hand. A hydiauhe ram then forces the table cai tying the cakes 
against a press-head, and the exuding oil flows down the sides mto 
a tank below, 'ihe " Marseilles picss " is largely used in the south 
of Fiance, riiere the meal is packed by liand 111 ” scouiliiis,” bags 
made of plaited coco-nut leaves— repLiung the woollen cloths used 
in England '1 he packing of the press requites more manual labour 
than in the case of the Anglo-Ameiican puss, moicovti, tin Mar- 
seilles press offeis mconv'cnicncc in keeping the bags stiaight, and 
the prcjsnrc cannot be raised to the s,ime height .is in the mote 
modern hvdiauhc presses. Oil obt.iirud from heated meal is usually 
more highly colouitd and hai slier to the taste than cold drawn oil, 
more of the extiaclive substances being tlissohed and mteimixcd 
with the Oil Siith oils aie hardly suitable' lor e-dible pui poses, and 
they aie chiefly used foi mauulaetunng jirocesses. Acioidmg to 
the caie exercised by the maniilactuier m the r.inge of teminrature 
to which the seed is healed, vaiious grades of oils aic obtained. 

Ill the case of those seeds whicli contain iiioie than .pi of oil, 
'iich as ai.-vchis nuts and sesame seed, the fust expiesaon iii piessbags 
leads to diHiculty, as the meal causes " spueing,” i e. the meal exudes 
and escapes from the press Hence, m modern insbiUations, the 
lirst c.xpression ot those seeds is c.irried out m so-called cage (clodding) 
jiresses, consisting ot hydraulic jiressc*. niovided with circulai boxes 
or cages, into which the meal is filled rliese cages or boxes are either 
constiucted of metal staves held togefln i by a iiumbei of steel rings, 
tir consist of one cylinder having a laige number of pcrfoiatioiis 
'Ihe presses having perforated cylinders, although presenting 
mechanically a more perfect arrangcmenl , arc not piefeiable to tlw 
press cages formed by .staves, as the holes become easily clogged up 
by the meal, when the cylinder must be caie fully cleaned out 
Modern improvements, with a view to cheapening of cost, effect the 
transport' of Hie cages from one press battery to another on lails 
In ora^|M||;dispcnsc even with the chaiging ol the piesses by hand, 
in Mjlil^a^tenis the cages are first charged in a prelimmary prest, 


from which they are transferred mechanically by a swinging arrange- 
ment mto the final press. 

Whilst the meal is under pressure the oil works its way to the edge 
of the cake, wr hence it exudes. For this reason an oblong form is ihe 
most favourable one for the easy separation of the oil. Ihe edges 
of the cakes invariably retain a considerable portion of oil ; henci 
the soft edges are pared off, in the case of the oblong cake in a cakt- 
panng mac.hinc, and the parings are returned to edge-runners, to 
lie giound up and again pressid with fresh meal Through the 
introduction of the cage (clodding) presses circular cakes have become 
fasluonaulc, and as the material ol these piesses can be made much 
stiongcr and therefore higher pressure can be employed, moie oil is 
expressed from the meal than in open presses. 'Ihe oil flowing 
the presses is caught in reservoirs pLiced under the level of the floor, 
from which it is pumped into storage tanks for setthng and claiitving 

Eitraction by Solvents — ^I'hc cakes obtained m the foregoing 
process still retain considemble proportions of oil, not F-.-. th.in 
4 to 5 — usually, however, about 10 If it be desired to obtain 
Lirger ipiantities than are yielded by tlie alx>ve-<les( ribcd methods, 
pioccsses having for then object the cxtiaction of the seeds by 
volatile solvents must be icsoited to Extraction by means ot i arboii 
bisulphide was first introduced 111 1S43 by Jesse fiishc’r of Birming- 
ham. llurtecn years later Iv Deiss of Brunswick again jiatcntsd 
the extraction by means of carbon bisulphide (Aiig Pat No 3>n, 
iHSfO, and added" chlorofoim, eflur, essences, or benzine 01 beii/uk ” 
to the list of soh'ents For seveial ynais alterwarcls the pri*L(".s 
ni.ide little advance, tor the coloui of the oils pioduced wa-. high' r 
aiul the taste much sharper. Ihe oil ictamcd traces ot suljihui, 
whicli showed themselves disagreeably iti the smell of soaji, made 
fiom it, and in the blackening of substances with which it was u^'-d 
01 course, the meal left by the piocess was so t.untid with carboii 
bisulphide that it was absolutely out of the question to uv th'' 
extraited meal as e.ittle food Wilh the impiovemeiit 111 the maiui- 
farluie of cat bon bi-.ulphide, these drawbacks have been suimouiiu d 
to a large extent, aiul the piocess of exti acting with eaibombimlphide 
his spmally gamed muen extension m the cxtiaction ot expressi d 
olive marc in the smith ot I'l.ince, m Italy and in bpain \t't even 
now traces ot caibon hisuljihide aie letaincd by the cxti.ieti >1 in- 1, 
so that It 13 unpossiblt to ted cattle witli it Caibon bisulphide .. 
comparatively cheap, and it is heavier Ih.m w.iter, hence time aie 
certain advantages in stoiing so volatile .ind inflammable a hquil 
Billowing to the physiological (fleet carbon bisulphide lia^ on Ifie 
woikmen, rouphd with the chemical action of impure carbon 
bisulphide on iron which has liequcntiy l<d to conllagiat-ons, the 
employment of carbon bisuljilndc must k mam lesliicUd In i.SCi^ 
Kicluirdson, Lundy and Irvine seciuc'd a patent {Ein; Pat No 
J315) lor obtaining oil fioin crushed seeds, or from ie‘fu-.e cake, 
bv the solvent action of volatile hvdrocaibous iiom "petioKuin, 
eaith oils, asphaltum oil, coal oil 01 sliale oil, such hydro iibons 
being leqiutcd to be volatile* undci 212“ F." Smee that time the 
development ol the petiolium industry m all parts of tlie woild 
and the laigc' cpian Lilies of low boihng-pomt hyclrcx arbons — naphtha 
— oblamt'd liom the petiokum fields, and also the impiovemc'i.S 
ill the apjiaratus employed, h.ive laised this system ol exiraetion 
to the rank ol a c onipeting piaclical method ol oil piodiiclion. 
Ot the other juoposed volatile solvents ordinary ether has found no 
luacUeal api>hcation, as it is far loo volatile and hence lai too 
(Ungerous. Caibon tetrachloride, chle»iofoim, acetone and benzene 
ail* lar too expensive. Carbon tetrachloride would be an ideal 
solvent, as it Is noii-iuflammable and shares with caibon bimlphuic 
the advantage of bc'ing heaviei than water. Etlorts have licen iii.ide 
duiiiig the last few years to introduce this solvent on a large sc.ile, 
but Its high piice and its physiological eilect on the workmen have 
hitheito miht.ited against it. \t the present time the choice lies 
practually only' between the two solvents, carbon bisulphide and 
naphtha (petroleum etlier). Naphtha is jireierable for oil seeds, as 
It extiacts neither resius nor gummy matters irom the oil seeds, 
and takes up less coloui mg matter than carbon bisulphide. \ et ev eii 
with naphtha tiaces of the sole ents icmam, so that the meal obtained 
cannot be used foi cattle feeding, notwithstanding the many '>tat( - 
ments by interested parties to tne contrary. It is true that on the 
contmeiit cxtiacted meal, especially rape meal from good Ituluin 
seed and palm kernel meal, are somewhat laigely used as lood for 
cattle in admixture with picsj, cakes, but m England no extiacled 
meal is used loi feeding cattle, but finds iti proper use m maauiiiig 
tlu* land. 

1 he apparatus employed on a large scale depends on the tempera- 
ture at which the extraction is carried out In the mam two types 
ol extiactmg apparatus are diflerentiatcd, viz. for extraction in the 
cold and for cxtiaction in the hot The seed is nrejiarcd 111 a similar 
manner as for piessmg, except that it is not rcduce*d to a fine me-al, 
so as not to impede the percolation of the solvent through the mass. 
In the case of cold extraction the seed is placed m a scries of closed 
vessels, tliiough which the solvent percolates by clisplacement, on 
the ” counter-cuiicnt ” system. A battery of vessels is so arranged 
that one vessel can alway s be made the last of the .senes to discharge 
finished meal and to be recharged with fresh meal, so that the 
process is practically a continuous one. 1 he solution of the extracted 
oil or fat IS then transferred to a steam-heated still, where the solvent 
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is driven off and recovereil by conden->ing the v^ours m a cooling 
coil, to be used again. The last remnant of volatih* solvent in the oil 
IS diiven off by a cuircnt of open steam blown through the oil m the 
warm state. The extracting pioress m the hot is earned out m 
apparatus, the principle of w'hicli is exemplified by the well-known 
Soxhlet extr.ictor Ihe comminuted seed is pLiced inside a vessel 
('uimecti'd with an upnglil refugerator on trays or baskets, anil is 
surrouniled there by the volatile solvent. On heating the solvent 
with steam through a toil or jacket, the v^apoius rise Ihiough and 
around the meal flxy pass into the refiigeratnt, where lliey are 
condcnsi'd and fall back as a (ondensed Injuid thiough the meal, 
percolating it as they pass downwaids, and leatlutig to the bottom 
of the vessel .i . a moK or less satmated solutio i of oil m the solv'enl 
The solvent is again evapoiateil, leaving tlie oil at the bottom of the 
vessel until the extr.ictiim is deemed finisheil The solution of fat is 
then run off into a still, as desciibetl alreadv, and the last tr.iccs of 
solvent arc dnven out. The .solvent is iccovered and iisid again. 

With regal d to the merits and dements of the last two imntiuned 
pioeesscs - txpiession and ex ti actum —the adoption of cuther will 
IcMgely depend on loc.il conditions and th'’ objects for vvluch the jiro- 
ducts'are intended Wherever tl'e cake is the main product, ex- 
picssion will commend itself as the most adv.intageons jirocess 
Whcie, hovvever, tlie fatty mateiial torms the main product, asm the 
case oJ palm kernel oil, or sesame and eoeo-nnl oils from tlam.iged 
seeds (whieh would no longer yuld piojier eattle fooil), tlu proeess ot 
extr.ielioii will be jireleiK d, espt cially wlu'ii the piue of oiK is high 
In some c.ises the eoiubination of the two piocessos eominends 
itself, as in tlie ease ot (he piodmtion of olive oil Ihe Iruits an* 
expiossed, and .illei the edible (ju.ditus and best cLvs ol oils foi 
technic d jiui po.es have been t.ikcn off by expiession, the icmammg 
])ulp is fxti aclc'd bv means of solv eats I'lus pioress is known under 
the name of mixed process [hmkrie 

Refining and BIcae/ung.—Tha oils and fats picparod by any 
of the methods detailed above arc m tlieir fresh state, and, if 
got from perfectly Jicsh (“ sweet ”) material, pra< tically neutral 
ff (are be exercised m the process of lendenng animal oils 
and fats or expressing oils in the cold, the products aic, as a 
lule, sufficiently pure to be delivered to the consumer, after a 
prelimm.iry settling has allowed any muc ilagmous matter, such 
as animal or vegetable fibres or other impurilics, and also traces 
of moisture, to .separate out. This spontaneous clarification 
was at one time the only method in vogue. 'This pioccss is 
now shortened by filtering oils through filter presses, or otherwise 
brightening them, eg. by blowing with air. In many cases j 
these methods still suffice lor the production of commereud 
oils and lats. 

In spec lal c ascs, such as the preparation of edible oils and f.its, a 
lurther improvement m colour and greater purity is obtained by 
filteiing llic oils over charcoal, or over natural absorbent earths, 
such as fullei ’.s earth. Where this proc'e.ss does not suffice, as in the 
case of coco-nut oil or palm kernel oil, a preliminary punfic atimi 
in a Current of steam must be icsortcd to before the final punfic a- 
tion, describc'd above, is earned out. Oils intended for use on the 
table w bicli deposit “ stcarme ’’ in winter must be freed from such 
solid fats This is done by allowing the oil to cool down to a low 
tcmperatuic and pressing it througli cloths in a press, wlien a 
limpid oil exudes, which remains proof against c old— “ winter oil.” 
Most olive oils are naturally non-eoiigealmg oils, whereas the 
Tunisian and Algerian olive oils deposit so imu li “ stcanne ” that 
they must be “ demargannated ” .Similar methods are em- 
ployed in the jiroduct um of lard oil, edible' cotton-seed oil, &t. 
For refilling oils and fats intended lor edible purpose's only the 
foregoing methods, which may be summarized by the name of 
physical mcthod.s, can be used ; the only chemicals permissible 
are alkalis or alkaline earths to remove free fatty ae ids present. 
Treatment with other chemicals renders the oils and fats unfit 
for consumption. 'I'hcTefore all bleaching and refining pro- 
cesses involving other means than those enumerated can only 
be used for technical oils and fats, suc’h as lubnc'atmg oils, 
burning oil., paint oils, soap-makmg oils, &c. 

Bleaching by the aid of chemicals requires great circumspec- 
tion. Tlicu' IS no universal method of oil-rc fining applic.iblc 
to any and every oil or fat. Not only must each kind of oil or 
fat lie considered as a special problem, but frequently even 
varieties of one and the .same oil or fat are apt to cause the 
same difficulties as would a new individual. In many cases the 
purifioation by means of sulphuric acid, invented and patented 


by ( liarles Gower m i7c)2 (frequently ascribed to Ihcnard), is 
still usefully applied. It consists in treating the oil with 
a small percentage of a more or less concentrated sulphuric 
acid, according to the nature of the oil or fat. The acid not 
only takes up water, but it acts on the su.spcniled impuritie-., 
carbonizing them to some extent, and thus causing them to 
coagulate and fall down in the foim of a Hocculent mass, which 
carries with it mechanically other impurities which have not 
been acted upon. This method is chiefly used in the refining 
of linseed and rape oils. Purification by means of .strong 
caustic soda was first recommended as a general piocc.ss bv 
Louis C. Aithur Barrcswil, his .suggestion being to heal the o.l 
and add 2 ‘o to 3 %of caustic soda. In most lases the purifica- 
tion (omsisted in removing the free fatty acids from rancid oils 
and fats, the caustic soda forming a soap with the fatty aei(U, 
which would ilher rise as a stum and lilt up with it impuntu 
or fall to the bottom and carry down impurities. This pionss 
IS a useful one m the case of cotton-sec d oil. As a rule, 
however, it is a very precanou.s one, since emulsions are formed 
which prevent in many cases the separation of oil altogc'thci. 
After the tieatnicnt with sulphuric ac id or laiistic soda, the oiL 
must he w.ishcd to ri*movc the last It aces ot diemitals. 'Ihc 
water is then allowed to settle out, and the oils aie finalb' 
filtered 'The number of chemicals which have been pioposcd 
from time to time for the puiification of oils and fats is almost 
legion, and so long as the n.iturc of oils and fats was liule 
understood, n sr<rot trade in oil-purifying chemicals flourislii.d. 
With our present knowledge most of these chemicals innv 
bo rcmovecl into the limbo ol useless Ihings The gcncml 
methods of bleaching besides those mentioned already us 
physic'al methods, viz. filtration over charcoal or bleac hine 
I eaith, aie chu'fly methods based on bleaching by means cT 
I owgenor by chlorine. 'Ihe methods of bleaching by oxvgcn 
1 nil lude* all those whuli aim at the bleaching by txpO'.ure to 
I the air and to .sunlight (as in the case of ai lists’ liiisecd-oil), 
or whcie oxygen or ozone is introduced in the form of gas c r 
is (\ oh eel by chemu'als, ns manganc'se d.oxule, polassium 
bichioniato or yiotassium permanganate and sulphuiic ac-icl. 
In the pioccss of bleaching by means of chlorine either bleach- 
ing poyvder or bichromates and hydrochloric atid are used It 
must again be emphasized that no general lulc can be I..'M 
down as to which process should be employed in each givt i 
ease 'I here is still a vyide field open lor the ajiplicution of 
jiroper processes for the rcmoyal ol impurities and colouring 
matters without running the risk of attacking the oil 01 f.it 
itself 

Oil Tiihng— Keliabli: scientific methods for testing oil, and 
fats dale bac'k only to the end ot the 'scycnties ol tlie icjln 
century. Before that lime it was bcliev'ed that not only could 
indiMdual oils and fats be distinguished from e.uh othci by 
culoiii reactions, but il was also maintained that falMfc.ilion 
could be detected thcrc'liy With one or two exceptions (detec- 
tion of .sesame oil and perhaps aLo of cotton-seed oil) all colour 
reactions arc entirely useless 'The modern methods of oil 
testing rest chiefly on so-called ‘‘quantitative” reactions, a 
number of charac terislic ”y allies'’ being tlclermincd which, 
being based on the spc'cial nature of the fatty acids contained in 
each individual oil or fit, assist in identifying them and also 
m levcaling adulteration These ” values,” together with ullar 
useful methods, are enumerated in the order of their utility for 
the purposes of testing. 

The sa/}0}ii/uation value {sapontfiraiion number) derot'*s the 
numljir of miliigrams which one gramme of an oil or fat requires tor 
sa]»oiiification, or. in other words, lor the neutralization of the total 
fatty .icnls conl.iined in an oil or fat We thus measure the alkali 
aleorption value of all fatty aculs contained m an oil or f.it 'llie 
s.iponilication v'.tIik’s of most oils .and fats lie in the neighlvuirhood 
of i<)5. But the oils Ixdonging to the rape oil group are characterized 
by considerably lower sajionifiration values, viz. about 17s on 
account of Ihi ir containing notable qu.in titles of erucic aud, 

In the case of those oils winch do not belong to the rajie oils and yet 
show abnormally low saponification value-, the snsjncion is rai-ed at 
once that a certain amount of mmetal oils (which do not absoib 
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alkali and are therefore termed " unsaponifiable ") has been admixed 
Iraudukintly. 'I heir amount can be determined in a direct manner 
by •xluuusting the saponified mass, after dilution with water, with 
ether, 'SVraporating the latter and weighing the amount of mineral 
oil left behind. A few of the blubber oils, like dolphin jaw and 
porpoise jaw oils (used for lubricating typewriting machines), have 
exceedingly high saponification values owing to their containing 
volatile tatty acids with a small number of cailxin atoms Notable 
aho are coco-niit and palm-nut oils, the saponification numbers of 
which \%ary from 2,|o to 260, and especially butter-fat, which has a 
sa|>onificafion value of about 227. These high saponification values 
arc due to (he picscncc of (glycerides of) volatile fatty acids, and are 
of exlienic usefulness to the analyst, esiKcially in testing butttr-fat 
for .idded margarine and other fats. These volatile acids .ire spec lally 
measuicd by the Reuhert value [Reichert-Wolltiy value). To ascertain 
this value the volatile acids contained in 5 grammes of an oil or fat 
arc distilled in a minutely prescribed manner, .and the distilled-off 
acids are measured by titration with dcciiioimal alkali Wheieas 
most of tlie oils and fats, viz all those 11k saponifu .ition value of 
which lies at 01 below nj'j, cont.iin practically no volatile acids, 1 c 
Imvc extremely low Rcichcrt-Wolliiy values, .all those oils and fats 
havnng sa)>onilication v.ilues above 105 cont.iin notable .imoiints of 
volatile latly .icids. 'Ihus, the Rtuhe>t-Mei!>sl value of butler-fat 
is 25 - 30, tliat of coco-nut oil 0- 7, and ol palm Kernel oil .ilxiut 
5-6. 1 Ills v.iliie IS indisi)ons.iblc for judging the jnirity of a butter. 

Oiu* of the most imj)oit<int values in cnl testing is lh«‘ todiue value 
riiH indicates the jicrcenLige of iodine absorbed by an oil or fat when 
the latter is dissolved in cliloiolorm 01 carbon tetr-icliloiide, .ind 
ticatid with an .iccuiately me.isiired amount of free iodine sujiphcd 
111 tilt form of loiline cliloiide Hy this means a measuic is obbuued 
of the nnsaluraled laity acids cont.amed m .in oil 01 lal On this 
value a scientilic t Lissihcatiou of all oils and fats can be Uised, as is 
shown by tli<‘ .lUive-giveti list ol culs ,iri<l fats. '1 he iinsatuialtsl 
tatty .uids which occur clueflv m oils and fats are oleu ai.ul, iodine 
v’alut' 0O-O7 , emiK acid, iodine value 75 15, hnolic acid, iodine 
value iyi‘42; linolemc aetd, iodine value 27j-i , ami cluf'anodonu 
acid, iodine value 3O77. Oleic acid occurs in all non-diying oils 
and tats, and to some extent in the semi-dtying oils and fats Liuohc 
acid IS a cliai.ictoiistic constituent ol all semi-cl lying, .uul to sonic 
extent of all (hying oils. Linolcnic .acid chaiacleii/es .ill vcgclalde 
drying oils, simiKirly clupanodonic acid characb'nzes all marine 
animal oils. 

If one inchvidti.il oil or fat is given, the iodine value alone 
furnishes the le.idiest means of fituhrig its place in the .above sy'stem, 
and in many c.isc's of identifying if ICven if a mixtnie of sever.il 
oils and fats be piesent, the iodine v.iliie assists grt.ifly' in the 
iclentilicatioii of the components of the mixture, and UhiusIks the 
most imjioitant key for flu* attacking and resolving of this not V'tiy 
siinjile piobh m. Ihus it points the way to the .ijiplicatum ot a 
furthei method to resolve the isolated f.itty .uul-. of an oil or f.it 
into saturated fatty acids, which do not .ibsoih iodine, .md into un- 
saturated fatty .\cids, which absorb iodine in vauous jirojim tions .as 
shown above 'this scjiaiatiun is etfec h d by coiueiling the .ilk.ah 
sc).ips ot the latfv acids iillo le.ul so.ip. .md treating llu latl< r with 
ether, m which the lead s.ilts of the satinated .uul-. aic insoluble, 
whereas the sails of the above-named unsatnrated acid, ate soluble, 
llie salinated tatty acids c.ui then be lui ther e\.imiiu<l, .md v du.iblu 
inlormalion 1. gamed by' the dclciiiimalion of the nu Itmg-jioinls 
and by treatment with solvents Uius some imlivulii.il fattv .acids, 
such as sleaiu acid and aracliidic acid (which i-> t haractcu-.tic of 
ground nut oil) can be iclentihed. In the mixture of un^atmated 
l.itty acids, by means of some more lelined metlio<Is, clup.iiiodomc 
acid, linoleiiic acid, linolir and and ohuc acid c.mi lie niogiiiz-'d 
By combining the various tliods w'hieh have been oulJmefl here, 
and by the help of some further .additional special methods, .uul 
by reasoning in a stiictly logical m.anncr, it is jiossilde to rcsohe a 
mixture ot two oils and fats, and e\eu of thiee .md four, into tlu 11 
components and determine apptoxunalely their cjuantities. The 
methixls sketched lure do not yet' exh.iust the armoury' of the 
analy tical chemist, but it can only be jiointed out in jiassing that th'* 
detection ol hvdroxylatcd acids enables the analyst to asccil.1111 the 
presence of castor oil, just as the isolilion .uul determination of 
oitdteed fatty acids enables him to dillcrcntiate blown oils from 
other culs. 

Tests such as the Maumenc test, the clauhn test and others, 
which formeilv W'cie the only icsource of the chemist, have beam 
I>r.iclically supei seeled by the lore-going method-.. The viscosity 
test, although of considerable importance in tlie examination ot 
lubric<iting oils, h.is been shown to have very little discriininativc 
value as a general test. 

Commerce . — It may be safely said of the United Kingdom 
that it takes the foremost posiHon in the world as regards the 
extent of the oil and fat industries. An estimate made by the 
writer (Cantor Lectures, “ Oils and Fats, their Uses and Applica- 
tions,” Society of Arts, 1904, p. 795), and based on the most 
reliable information obtainable, led to the conclusion that tlie 
sums involved in the oil and fat trade exceeded £1,000,000 per 


week ; in 1907 they approximated £1,250,000 per week. The 
great centres of the seed-oil trade (linseed, cotton seed, rape- 
seed, castor-seed) are Hull, London, Liverpool, Bristol, Leith and 
Glasgow. Linseed is imported principally from the East Indies, 
Argentina, Canada, Russia and the United States ; cotton-seed 
IS chiefly supplied by Egypt and East India ; rape-seed and 
castor-seed chiefly by East India. The importation of copra 
and palm kernels for the production of coco-nut oil and palm- 
nut oil IS also considerable, but in these two c ases Great Britain 
does not take the first place. Fish and blubber oils are principally 
produced in Dundee, London and Greenock The manufacture 
of cod-liver oil for pharmaceutical purposes is naturally some- 
what limited, as Norway, Newfoundland, and latterly also 
Japan, are more favourably situated as regards the supply of 
fresh cod, but the technical liver oils (cod oil, shark-liver oil) 
arc produced m very large cjuanlities in (Grimsby, Hull, Aberdeen, 
and latterly also on the west coasts of the United Kingdom. 
The production of edible fats (margarine, lard compounds, 
and vegeLtble butters) has taken root in this countr}', and bids 
fair to extend largely. With regard to edible oils, edible cotton- 
seed oil IS the only table oil produced in Great Britain. The 
United Kingdom is also one of the largest importers of fatty 
materials. 

rractically the whole trade in palm oil, which comes 
exclusively from West Africa, is confined to Liverpool, .and 
the bulk of the billow imported into Europe from Austrula.sia, 
South .(\inerica and the United States, is sold in the marts of 
London and Liverpool. Lard reaches Great Bntain c'hiefly from 
the United States. Amongst the edible oils and fats which arc 
largely imported, butter takes the first rank (to an amount of 
almost £25,000,000 per annum). Tins food-stuff reaches Gicat 
Britain not only from all butter -exporting countries of the 
continent of Europe, but in mcrcsising quantities also from 
Austialia, ( anacla, Argentine, .Siberia and the United States of 
America. Next m importance is margarine, the British produc- 
tion ol which does not suffice for the consumption, so that laigc 
quantities must be imjiorted from Holland, edible olive oil 
from Italy, the south of France, Spam and the Mediterranean 
ports generally. Coco-nut oil .md copra, both for edible and 
technical purposes, are largely shipped to Great Bntain from 
the East Indies and Ceylon, Java .md the West Inchc-s. Of 
lesser importance are greases, which form the by-product of 
the Luge slaughtcT-houses in the United States and Argentina, 
and American (Canadian) and Japane.sc fish oils. 

On the continent ol Europe the largest oil-tiading centres are 
on the Mcdilerr.incan (Marseilles and Triest), which are geo- 
graphically more lavourably placed than Engl.md lor the jiroduc- 
tion of such edible oils (in aclclition to the liorne-grown olive oil) 
.IS .ar.achis oil, sesame oil and coco-nut oil. Moreover, the n.ative 
population il.self constitutes a large consumer of these oils. In 
the north ol Europe, Hamburg, Rotterdam, Antwerp and 
Copenhagen arc the largest centres of the oil and fat trade. 
Hamburg and Us neighbourhood produces, curiously enough, at 
present the largest amount of palm-nut oil. The United States 
takes the loreinost place in the world for the production of cotton- 
seed and maize oils, laid, bone fat and fish oils. Canada is 
likely to outstrip the United States in the trade of fish and 
blubber oils, .and in the near future Japan bids fair to become 
a very serious competitor in the supply of these oils. Vast 
stores of hard vegetable fats are still prac tic-ally wasted in 
tiopical countries, sueh as India, Indo-China and the Sunda 
Islands, tropical South America, Africa and China. With the 
improvement in transport these will no doubt reach European 
manufacturing centres in larger quantities than has been the 
c-asc hitherto. 

Waxes 

The waxes consist chiefly of the fatty acid esters of the higher 
monohydric alcohols, with which are frequently associated free 
alcohols as aLo free fatty acids. In the following two tables 
the ” acids ” and “ alcohols ” hitherto identified in waxes are 
enumerated m a classified order : — 
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Acids 




1 Bulling Point. 

1 min 0 

Pressure 

Melting Point 
'>0. 

Characteristic 


Acids of the Acetic senes C„H2„0, - 
Ficocerylic acid . . . * , 

CnHjrtO, 


57 

1 

1 (^ond.xng wax 


Mynstic acid 

C„II,sU, 100 

■2505 

5i« 

j Wool wax 


Palmitic acid 

C. 11. ,0, 100 

^7* 5 

bi bi 

, Beesw.ix, speimaceti 


(Ariiaiibic acid 

Pis,ingcprvhc acid 

Ccmtic acid 

Mc’lissic acid 

c„H,;;o, , 


7-2 5 

71 

77 « 

1 i)i 

1 Cainauba wax, wool wax 
, Pisan g wax 

' Beeswax, wool wax, insect wax 

1 Beeswax 


Psy Ilox tear V lie acid 

CjoHhoOj , 


91-J5 

' Pbylla wax 

II. 

Acids of the* AcinIic or Oleic sciies 

cji,„_, 0,,- 

Pliysetoleie acid 

Dotglic acid (’) j 

i 

1 


30 

1 

' i 

j Sperm oil j 

Ill 

Hydrox'vlated aculs ot the senes — i 

Lannpaliuic aci<l 



87- 8.S 

i I 

1 Wool wax 1 


Coi ceric aud 

‘ , 1 


j 9*2 93 

Cuchmeal wax | 

IV 

Dihvdroxjlati.cl acui-. of the senes 

Laiioccnc acid . . . . . . | 

1 ' 

1 

1 

1 lot -105 

' Wool wax j 


Alcohols 



^ 


Boiling i’oint 

Mclfing Point 
" ( 

tharacteiistic of ] 




Pk -.sun* 

0 c 



I. Aliohols of the F.tlunc* sciic 
I’l .aiigceryl aloi.lioi 

Celt 1 alcohol llAhal) . 
0( fodi'tyl aliohol 
C.iniauljyl alcohol 
('er>I alcohol . 

Mtiic\l (.Mchss_>l) .dcohol 

1 Psylloste iryl akoliol 


f'h.fl 

< 

<',hH P 

C,jII,..() 

1 Cyll„;u 

7O0 

1 

. 

34 1 

Jio 5 

• 

r. 

SO 

(iS Ol) 

/O 

83-84 

0.S 70 

Pisang wax 

1 Speimaceti 

Wool wax 

Chinese* wax, ojnuin w'ax, wool fat 
ikeswax, Carnanba wax 
l*bi Ha wax 

. 11 Alcohol-, of the Sllv'lic s( lies 

1 Lanolin alcohol 



j 


I02-I04 

Wool wax 

1 111 Meohol . of 11i<* sene, 
Firotei\l iliohol 

,p— 

i 

C,;II../) 



1 

ll)'i 

(londang wax 

IV .\kohoI , of f 111 llKtollL. MU 
Coci I 1 1 1 .di oliol 

... C„ 1 1 , — 

c f. 



1 Iul-104 

Cochineal wax 

\li ohol 1)1 III Clioli ’( lol 
( iioli . lei.il 

1 I Oduil' .KIi'l . 

u- — 

(' 

' < <1.1 
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J Wool wax 


h|)Lrniaci*li ciiiHiits prulu.illv of (dvl palmit.ili. , Clunesc wa' 
cen 1 ji.ilniitiil.1 1 ii<‘ ol.li<'i 1 <iU' of moil coiiipkx toi'iposiUon, 

Copi'».i<ill\ hu wool W.lv 

'llic waxes (ail he i lasMlictl si.mlaily to the oils uniJ f.its a 

- j r.,.|uui wascs 

II Solid wa\C"> 

A V ('a' L.ihk wa\L-». 

B \riiiiial waxes 

Tlic table enumerates the mo-,t important waxes — 

\V \xi:s 


! to sohents , and in their licjuid rondition leave a grease spot 
■ on jiaper An iinjiortunt yiropeilv ot waxes is that of easilv 
fonniii” rmnlsions with water, '■(> that laij^e fjuantities of water 
tan be iiKorporal«d with tbeni (lanolm) 

The li(jiii(f waxes «n(iii in tlie blubber of the sjierni whale, 
and in the head caMties ot tho^-e whales which yield spermaceti ; 
this latter is obt.iined bv toohn}' the eriide oil obtained from 
(he head catities ^( fMHal)le w^xes appear to be \ery w'ldcly 
i distiibuted tlirouyhoul the \tgetablc kinj'dom, and occur mostly 
as a \ciy’ thin him coxorinfr 
leaves .ind also fruits A few 


Name ol Wax 


Source* 


lodiuu 

V.ilue 


[ iqiiid irrtie. ^ 

Sperm oil . . . Pl!\'Lhi' niiiito'i/'hulifi . Hi <10 

’ \rctiL siH'rrn oil (BoUk-noso oil) ' //I’/’nOfcfo;/ KisOrtOi-f . . 67 H^ 

I Vt gc table* Waxes— U’a 

L..iniaiiba wax . , . , Lor) fdia ctufii a . . . 13 

Alum il Waxes— I 

Wool w.ix ... . j Clj'iA artes 102 

Bt 1 -.wax . 1 Afift mclhfica . ... H-n 

Speimaceti (r«*hn) . . Phvseter tnairm e /'halite . ' 0-4 

Insect wa' ,( him -.e w.ix . | Coccus cetifetm . . .1 0-14 


I’nncip.il Use 


l.iibiuaiil 

Lnbncant 


Polishes Phonograph mass 
Ointment 

Uaiulks, pohshi s 
Caiicllcs, suig» ly 
Caiulh s, polishes, sizes 


only aie found in sufTiricntly 
large i|iianlitics to be of corn- 
men ial imjjortance. So far 
rarn.iiiba wax is praclieally 
the only vegetable wax wIiK'h 
IS of importance in the world's 
markets. The animal w'axcs 
are widely distributed 
amongst the in.sccts, the most 
important being beeswax, 
which IS collected in almost 
all parts of the world. An ex- 
ceptional position IS occupied 


There aic only two liquid wraxes known, sperm oil and arctic by wool wax, the main constituent of the natural wool fat which 
sperm oil (boillcnose whale oil), formerly always cl.issid together co\ers the hair of shf op .ind is obtained as a by-product in scour- 
with the animal oils. In their physical properties the natural mg the raw wool. Wool fat is now being purified on a huge scale 
waxes simulate the fatty oils and fats. They behave similarly and biought into commerce, under the name of lanolin, as an 
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ointment the beneficent properties of which were known to 
Dioscorides in the beginning of the present era. Its chemical 
composition IS exceedingly complex, and specially remarkable 
on acf ount of thf* considerable proportions of cholesterol and 
isocholesterol it cont.iins. 

Comuietce - -'I’hc sperm oils are generally sold in the same 
markets as the rnh and blubber oils (sec above). For beeswax 
London is one of the chief marts of the world. In Yorkshire, 
tlie centre of the woollen industry, the largest amounts of wool- 
fat are inodiiccd, .ill attempts to recover ttie hitherto wasted 
matdi.il in Argentine and Austialia having so far not been 
attended with any in.iiked success. bperm..(Lti is a compaia- 
tively unimportant article of commerce , and of Chmese wax 
small quantities onlv are imported, as the home consumption 
takes uf) the bulk of the wax for the manufacture of candles, 
polishes ami .sizes. 

2. Essential or Ethereal Oils. 

Tilt tsscntial, ethertal, or “ volatile ” oils constitute a very 
extensive class of bodies, which possess, m a c.mceiitr.ited foim, 
the odour charactei istit of the plaiiis or vegetable substances 
from which they are obtained The oils are usu.illy contained 
in speci.il cells, glands, cavities, or lanuL within the plants 
either as such or inierinixed with resinous substances; m the 
latter case the mixtures foim oleo-resms, balsams or resins 
aocoiding as the product is viscid, or solid and hard A few 
do not exist ready formed in the plants, but result from chemical 
change of inodorous substances , as fur instance, bitter almonds 
and essential oil of musi.ird 

'I lie essinlial oils arc for the most part msolulile or only veiy 
spai inglv soluble in water, but in alcohol, ethci , f.itty oils and mineraJ 
Dlls they (li .solve freeh 'IhfV ignite with ere.it tosc, emitting u 
smoke lieelj , owing to llie large jirojjortion ol tailxin they contain 
Their chief physic.il disliiH tioii from the f.ilty "ils is that they are 
as <’ rule not ole.i"ij'>oiis to the toucli aud le,i\. ne jiermanent grease 
sjMit. Ihfy ha\i an aioni.itu smell and a hot burning taste, and 
cm be dislille 1 unchanged I he crude oils an. at the ordinary 
lemperalnre most' , In pud, some .ire solid substances, others, again, 
deposit on standing a ci\stalhnc iiortion ‘ ste.iroptene ” in 
lontr.'di^uiiL Lion toflu' lui'iid po' tion ("el.usipb m* ”) I la essential 
oils jxis-ic.s a high refraitive power, ,ind mod of Iheun rotate the 
plane ol I he polarizexl hglil live'ii so nesailv re>'ate.l oils as the oils 
of turi>enfine, il obbinied from dilfcTcnt sounc,, lut.ite the plane of 
the I'olari/ed light in opp«vsite <lirccLions In sjKxihc gravity the 
essential oils range from o 8so to I’l |Z , tlie ni.ijority aie, however, 
specific.dly lighter than w.iter In their chemu il lonstitntion the 
e.sential oils present no lolatumship to tin* fats and oils They 
n jiO'-ent a l.irge number of classe's of siil)->t.iri< <*s e>f which the most 
important .ire (i) 1 1 Mirocaihons, si.eh .is pinene m eul of turpentine, 
camphene in cilronella oil, limoncnc in lemon and orange-peel oils, 
cai*! opliyllenc m clove oil and i unu .v* m oil of th>ine , (z) Aefones, 
such as c.unphe}r Irom the camjihnr tree, ami mme which otturs in 
orris root , (^) p/ietiols, such ,is cugenol m clove oil, thymol m thyme 
oil, safltol m s.issafias oil, anctliol in anise od , (() aldehydes, such 
as citi.d .Mul citrouellil, the most import.int constituents of lemon 
oil and lomon-grass oil, benzaldehydc in the oil of fnlter almonds, 
cmna .lu .ihhdiy le in r.assia oil, vamlliii in gum ben/oin and lielio- 
tr.jp'M in tlic spir.aea oil, &c , (s) alcohols and their esters, such as 
ger.i.nol (rhodinol) in rose oil and ger.imum oil, hnaliKiI, occurring 
in bergamot and lavender oils, and .is the acetic ester in rose oil, 
terpinwil in c.irdainom oil, menthol in peppermint oil, cucalyptol in 
eucalyiilus oil anrl bomcol in rosemary oil and Borneo c.iinphor; 
(i>) amh and their anh\dttdes, such as cinnamic acid in Peru balsam 
and conmarin m wmodruff , .and (7) mtrogenom compounds, such as 
mustar 1 oil, indol in jasmine oil and antliranilic methyl-ester in 
neruli and jasmine oils 

Preparation from Plants. — Before essenti.il oils could lie 
prep.ared synthetically they were obtained from plants by one 
of the following methods : (i) distillation, (2) expression, 
(3) extraction, (4) enfleurage, (5) maceration 

The most imjiortant of these processes is the first, .as it js applicable 
to a large number of sulistances of the widest range, such as oil of 
jiepperimnt and camphor. The process is based on the principle that 
whilst the odoriferous substances are insoluble in water, their 
v.apour tension is reduced on being treated with steam so that they 
are carrierl over by a current of steam The distillation is generallv 
performed in a still with an inlet for steam and an outlet to carry 
tiic vapours laden with essential oils into a condenser, w’here tlie 
water and oil vajiours are conden.sed On standing, the distillate 
separates into two layeis, an aqueous and an oily layer, the oil 
floating on or sinking' through tlie water according to its specific 


gravity. The jiroccss of expression is applicable to the obt.a'uing of 
essential oils wrhich arc contained m the nnd or skin ol tbe fruits 
belonging to the citron family, such as orange and lemon oils 'Ihe 
oranges, lemons, «!ec , arc peelerl, and the peel is piesscil against a 
large number of fine needles, the exuding oil being absorbed by 
SfKUiges It IS intended to introduce machinery to replace manual 
Libour The jnocess of extraction with volatile solvents is similar 
to that used m the extraction of oils and fats, but as only the must 
highly purified solvents can be used, tins process has not yet game.! 
(xnnmcrcial impoilaiiec The process of enjlcuiage is used in those 
cases where the odoriferous .substance is jiresent to a very small 
extent, and is so tender and liable to deterioration that it cannot lie 
scjiarated by way of distilKilion 'I'lms in the case of neroh oil the 
pet.ds of orange blossom aie loosely sjircad on trays covered willi 
jnirilied lard 01 with fine olive nil, llie fatty materials then take uji 
and fix the essential oil, '1 his process is jinncipally employed lor 
prop.iring ponnides ami perfumed oils Less tender jilanls can be 
tie.itc<l by the .in.ilogous method of maceration, which consist, in 
extracting tne oduiilerous substances by macerating the flowers 
in hot oil or molten fat Tlic essential oil is then dissolved by the 
fatly substances The essential eil itself can be recovered jiorn tlu^ 
perfumed oils, prcpareil either by enfleurage or maccratibn, by 
agitating the jitrluined fat in a shaking machine with pure coneen- 
Uated alcohol llie essential oil jiasses into the alcoholic solut jn, 
which lb used as such in perlumcry 

Synthetic Preparation — Since the chemistry of the essential 
oils has been invcstig.aled in a system.atic fashion a large number 
of the chemical individuals mentioned above have been isolated 
from the oiKs and identified. 

This first steji has led to the* svnthctic.il production of the most 
cliaraeteiistie subsUiiues ot essential oils in the l.iboraloiy, and the 
syntlKtic.il nianuf.Kturt of essential oils bade fair to riv.al m im- 
portance the jiroeUiction of tar colours from the hyuiocaibon*; 
obtained on distilling coal One of theearlicst triumphs ot svnthetival 
chemistry in this daeclion was the jiroiluction of teriuneol, tiie 
artificial lilac scent, fiom oil of turpentine At present it is almost 
.1 by-pro.hict m I'e maniilacture ol artificial c.irnphor, 'lliis vv.is 
follovvetl by the jiroduction ot hehotrojun, coninaiin and vandlm, 
and Liter on by the aitilieial pre|).iralion of lonone, tiu* mo-t ehai- 
acleristic constituent ol tlie v lolct scent At jirt sent the maaiifac tuie 
of artifuial camphor ni.iv be con.uieied a solveil jiroblcm, .ilthough 
it is doubtful vvhcthei such camphor will be able to compete in price 
with the n.itural ptodiu I m the fuluie 'Phe .uiii of tin- dieniist to 
piodv'ie essentml oils on a manul.icluring stale is naturally confined 
.it jiiesent to the more exiieiisivc oils Foi so long as the en-at luilk 
of tills is so the.iply jinxluccd in natuie’s l.iboralory, tJie naLuial 
products will hold tlicir field for .1 long time to come. 

Applications . — Essentud oils have an extensive range of uses, 
of which the principal .ire their various applications in pcifumery 
(^p.). Next to that they play an important part in conne'xion 
with food. The value of flavouring herbs, condim.'ius and 
spices IS due m a kirgt measure to the essential oils contained 
m them. The commercial value of tea, coffee, wine and other 
beverages ni.iy be said to depend largely on thli'dclie.ite aroma 
which they owe to the pre'-cnce of minute quafttitics ol etheieal 
oils. Heme, essential oils are extensively' used for the llavour- 
mg of liqueurs, aerated beverages and other di inks. Nor is their 
cmploy'mcnt less considerable in the manufaeture of confectionery 
and m the preparation of many dietetic articles. Most fruit 
essences now employ cd in confectionery are artificially prepared 
oils, especially is this the c.ise with cheap conli . lii.nery (jams, 
marmalades, &c ) in which the artificial fruit esters to a large 
extent replace the natural fruity flavour. Ihus amyl acetate 
IS used a.s an imitation of the jargonellc-pcar flavour ; amyl 
valerate replaces apple flevvour, and a mixture of ethyl and propyl 
butyrates yulds the so-called pme-applc flavour luirmic ether 
gives a peach-like odour, and is used for flavouring fictitious 
rum. Many of the essential oils find extensive use in medicine. 
In the arts, oil of turpentine is used on the large.st scale in the 
manufacture of v'arnishes, and in smaller quantities for the 
production of terjnneol and of artificial camphor. Oil of cloves 
is used in the silvering of mirror glasses. Oils of lavender and 
of spike are used as vehicles for painting, more esiieikilly for 
the p.iinting of pottery' and glass. 

The examimitiop of essential oils is by no mc.ans an easy t..‘l; 
Each oil requires almost a special method, but with the progre'-s of 
chemistry the extensive adulteration that used to be practised with 
fatty oils has almost disajipe.ared, as the presence of f.itty oils is 
readily detected Adultciatum of expensive oil with clie.iper oiU is 
now more extensively practised, and such tests as the dettrminati.in 
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of the saponification value (see above) and of the opticjil rotation, 
and in special cases the isolation and quantitative detei mination of 
characteristic substances, leads m veiy many cases to reliable 
results J he colour, tlie boiling-point, the spccihc gravity and 
solubility in alcohol serve as most valuable adjuncts in the examina- 
tion with a view to form an estimate of the genuineness and value 
of a sample yuite apart from tlio genuineness ot a sami>le, its special 
aroma constitutes the value ot an oil, and in this respect the juilgiiig 
of the value ot a given oil may, apart from the punty, be more 
readily solved by an exjierienced pcrhinier than by the chemist 
TIjus roses of difierent origin or even of iliflcrent years will yield rose 
oils of widely dillertnt value TIk. cultivation ol jil.ints tor essential 
oils lias become a laige industry, and is esjiecially practiseil as an 
industry m the- south of Fiance (Orasse, Nice, Cannes) 'Hie losc 
Oil industry, which luul been for ccntiuies located m the valleys of 
Bulgarivt, lias now l>c(n taken up in Germany (near Leipag), where 
rose-^ are sjieuallv ciiltivat'-d tor tlie production ol lose oil India 
and Cliin.i are also very large producers of essential oils Owing to 
the climate other countries aie less lavouieil, although lavender and 
peppernnnt are largely cultivated at Miteham in Snrii'V, in Hertford- 
shire and Uedforilshiie Lavendei and pejijieimi'it oils of iMiglish 
ongin rank as the best qualities As an illustration ol the e*xteiit 
to winch this part of the industry suiters liom the climate, it may be 
'■ tatod that oil from lawndci plants glow n in England never protluces 
more than 7 to io‘)„ linalool aeet.ite, w'huh giv'es the charartermtic 
s> nt to laveiidii oil, »\lnlit oil from lavender grown m the south ol 
Franc frecpieiitly vnlds as much as 35 of the ester The jirool 
t'lat tins IS due in.unlj' to climatic inlliKiiccs is furnished hy the fact 
tliat Mitcham Hvendei tiansplanted to France produces an oil 
wiiicli year by ycai approximates more closely in respect ot its 
contents of hnalool acetate to the product of the trench plant 

Bihliookaphv -For tlu hxecl oils, fats and waxes, see C R A 
Wright, Fixid Fat^, fiutter’: and Waxes (London, mui ed by 
C A Mitchell, iQoj) , W Rrannt, Animal and l'ti>etalilt Fats and 
(b/c n ondoii, i8cj0) . J. Lewkowitsch, Chemical Jecknolot;v and 
Analv'is of Oils^ Fats and Waxes (London, 4th cd , 3 veils , iqog , 
also German ed., Brunswick, ICJ05 , French ed , Pans, vol i i<>o(), 
vol 11 190H, vol in igng) , I.ahoyatorv Comfmnion to Fats and Oil 
Jndtistnes (London, 1902) , Cantor Lectun-s of the Society ol Arts, 
OAs and Fats, their Uses and Apphratmns , Groves ,ind 'I horp, 
Chcivunl Technologv, vol 11 ; A .H Gill, Oil Analvses (i<»oc)) , 
G He'Wrt,! echnologie dtr I'lttc ttnd Otf (Bet hn, vol 1 1900, vol 11 
ic^oij) , L Ubhelohde, HanJbnch der Chenue und Tethnologie dcr 
U.'c und Fette (Leipzig, vol i , iqoS) , R Benodikt and F Ul/er, 
Afiat\'\i dtr Fette und U uchsaiten (Bi'rlin, uios) , J Fritsch, Lrs 
llui/es et graisses d'oiigine iiiiniiale (I’ans, 1907) 

For the essential oils, set F B Pow'cr, l>e'^tipUve Catalogue of 
Essi nliiil Otis , J, C oawti, Odorugrapliia (London, iSc)2 ami tS<)4) , 
K C.ildeincnster and 1 IJoilinann, Die aetherisihen Ole (Berlin, 
I ‘^99)1 trails (i<>oo) by b Kiemcrs under the title Volatile Oils (Mil- 
w’ciiil'ee, Wisconsin) , F W Semniler, Die aetliensihcn OU naih 
thten cl’( i.itsihcn Hestandte'len untcr HenickstchUgmif’ tier gtsdiuht- 
h-hn F.ntwickelung (Leijizig) , M Otto, L'lndusUie des parfams 
(Pans, icjoc)) , 0 Aschaii, Chenue der alicvhltschcn Vet bind ungen 
(Bninswick, 1905) , F R Heussicr (lianslated by Pond), 1 tu 
C he nil sf IV of the Teipeiies (London, uioj) (J Lh ) 

OIRON, a village of western France, in the department of 
Deux-S^vres, 7J in E by S of Thouars by road. Oiron is 
celebrated for it.s chateau, standing in a park and originallv 
built in the first half of the i6th century by the (Jouffier faniih . 
lebuilt in the latter half of the 17th century by Francis ol 
Aulnisson, duke of La Feuilladc, and purchased by Madame 
de ilontespan, who there passecl the latter part of her life 
alarshal Villcroy afterwards lived there. The chateau consists 
of a mam building with two long projecting wings, one of whiih 
is a graceful .stiucture of the Renaissance period built over a 
cloister. The adjoining church, begun in 1518, combines the 
Gothic and Renaissance styles and contains the tombs of four 
members of the Goufficr family. These together w’lth other parts 
of the chateau and church were mutilated by the Protestants 
m 156S. The park contains a group of four dolmens. 

For the Oiron pottery see Ceramics 

OISE, a river of northern France, tributary to the Seme, 
flowing south-west from the Belgian frontier and traversing the 
departments of Aisne, Oise and Seine-et-Oise. Length, 187 m. ; 
area of basin 6437 sq. m. Rising in Belgium, 1; m. S.E. of 
Chimay (province of Namur) at a height of 980 ft , the river 
enters France after a course of little more than 9 m. Flowing 
through the district of Thierachc, it divides below Guise into 
several arms and proceeds to the confluence of the Serre, near 
I.a F^re (Aisnc) Thence as far as the confluence of the Ailette 
Its course lies through well-wooded country to Compiigne, 
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a short distance above which it receives the Aisne. Skirting 
the forests of Compi^gne, Halatte and Chantilly, all on its left 
bank, and receiving near Crt*il the Th^ram and the Bridie, 
the river flows past Pontoisc .ind debouches into the Seme 
39 m. below Pans Its channel is canalized (depth 6 ft. 6 in ) 
from Janvillc above Compi^gne, to its mouth over a section 
60 m m length Above Jam die a lateral canal continued by 
the Sambre-Oise canal accompanic.s the 1 iver to Landrccies. It 
communicates with the canal system of Flanders and with the 
Somme canal by way of the St Quentin (.iii.il (Cro/at branch) 
which unites with it at Chauny. The s.une town is its point of 
junction with the Aisne-Oise canal, by which it is linked With 
the Eastern canal sv stem. 

OISE, a ileparlmcnt of northern Fi.ince, thicc-fourths of 
which belonged to lle-de-Fiance and the le .1 to Picardy, bounded 
N. by Sonirne, K. by Aisne, S bv Seinc-et-Manie and Scine-et- 
Oise, and W. by Lure and Semc-lnfeneure, Pop. (1906) 
410,049 , area 2272 sq. m. The department is a moderately 
elevated plateau with pleasant vallevs and fine forests, such 
os those of Comoicgiie, ICrmenonvilIe, ('li.'nMlly and Halatte, 
all m the .south-east It belongs almost entirely to the basin of 
the Seine- the Somme and the Bicsle, which flow into the 
Fmghsh ( lianncl. draining but a small area. The most important 
river is the Oise, whiih flows through a broai’ a'*d fertile valley 
from north-east to south-west, past the towns of Noyon, Com- 
piegnc, Pont St Maxcnce and Cred. On its right it receives 
the Big he and the Iherain, and on its left the Aisne, which 
brings down a larger volume of w'ater than the Oise itself, the 
Authonnc', and llic Xonette, which irrigates the valley of Senlis 
and Chantilly. 'Ihc Ourccj, a tributary of the Marne, m the 
south-east, and the Eptc, a triliutary of the .Seine, m the west, 
also in part lielong to the department. These streams ere 
separated by ranges of slight elevation or by isolated hdls, the 
highest point (770 ft ) being m the ndge of Bray, which stretches 
from Dieppe to Prccy-sur-Oise. The Inw'cst point is at the 
mouth ol the Oisc, only 66 ft. above sea-level 'I’he climate 
IS very variable, but the range of tcmper.iture is moderate 

Clay for bricks and earthenware, sand and budding-stone are 
among the mineral products of Oise, and peat is also worked. 
Pierrefonds, Gouvieux, Chantilly and Fontaine Bonneleau 
have mineral sjirings Wheat, oats and other cereals, potatoes 
and sugar beet aic the chief agricultural crops. Cattle are 
reared inoie especially in the western districts, where dairying is 
actively curried on. Bce-keeping is general. Racing stables 
are numerous in the neighbourhood of Chantilly and Compi^gne. 
Among the industries ol the department the manufacture of 
sugar and alcohol fiom beetroot occupie.s a foremost place 
The manufacture of furniture, brushes (BeauvaG) and other 
wooden goods and of toys, fancy-w'ure, buttons, fans and other 
ariicles in wood, ivoty, bone or motlier-of-pearl arc widespread 
industries There are also woollen and cotton mills, and the 
making of woollen fabrics, blankets, carpi ts (Beauvais), hosiery 
and lace (Chantilly and its vicinity) is actively earned on. 
Crcil and the neighbouring Montataire form an important 
mcUllurgical centre. Oise is served by the Northern railway, 
on which Creil is an important junction, and its commerce if 
facilitated by the Oiscand its lateral canal and the Aisne, which 
afford about 70 m. of navigable w'aterwMv. 

There are, four arrondisscmcnts— Beauv ais, Clermont, Com 
pi()gne and Scnlis — with 35 cantons and 701 communes. 'I'he 
department forms the duicese of Beauvais (province of Reims) 
and part of the region of the II army coips and of the academic 
(educational division) ol Pans. Its couit of appeal is at Amiens. 
The principal places are Beauvais, the capital, Chantilly, Cler- 
mont-en-Beauvoisis, (]ompi^gne, Noyon, Pierrefonds, Creil and 
.Senlis, which are treated scpaiatelv. Among the more populous 
places not mentioned is M6iu (5317). a centre for fane>-vvare‘ 
numufacture. The department abounds in old churches, amon) 
which, bfsxdc.s those of Beauvais, Novon and Scnlis, may b‘ 
mentioned those at Moiienval (inii and 12th centuries), 
Maignelay (isth and lOlh centuries), ( re pv-cn- Valois (St Thomas, 
I2th, 13th and 15th Cv.ntane>), St Jau d’Lsscicnt (mainly 12th 
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century), Tracy -le-Val (mainly 12th century), Villers St Paul 
(i2th and 13th centuries), St Germer-de-Fly (a fine example 
of the transition from Romanesque to Gothic architecture), 
and St Martm-aux-Bois (13th, 14th and 15th centuries). Pont- 
point preserves the buildings of an abbey founded towards 
the end of the 14th century and St Jean-aux-Bois the remains 
of a priory including a church of the 13th century. There 
are Gallo-Roman remains at Champlicu close to the forest of 
Compi^gne. At Ermenonville there is a chateau of the 17th 
century where Rousseau died in 1778. 

OJIBWAY (Ojibwa), or Ciiippeway (Chippewa), the name 
giv'en by the English to a large tribe of North American Indian.s 
of Algonquian stock. Th(\v must not be confused with the 
Chipewyan tribe of Athabascan stock settled around I-ake 
Athabasca, Canada. They formerly occupied a vast tract of 
country around Lakes Huron and Superior, and now are settled 
on reservations in the neighbouihood. The name is from a 
word meaning “ to roast till puckered ” or “ drawn up,” m refer- 
ence, it IS suggested, to a peculur seam in their mocassins, though 
other explanations have been proposed. They tall themselves 
Amshinabeg (“ spontaneous men ”), and the French called 
them SauUeurs (“ People of the Falls”), from the first gioiip 
of them being met at Sault St Mane. Tribal traditions dedaie 
they migrated from the St Lawrence legion together with 
the Ottawa and Potawatomi, with which tribes the> formed 
a confetleracy known as " The Three Fires ” When fiist en- 
countered about 1640 the Ojibway were inhabiting the coast 
of laike Superior, surrounded by the Sioux and boxes on the 
west and .south. During the i8th century they eoiuinered these 
latter and occupied miuh of their territory. Throughout tin 
Colonial wars they were loyal to the Ficnch, but fought lor the 
English 111 the War of Indcpendem c and the War of 1812, 
and thereafter permanently maintained peu( c with the \\ hilcs 
The trilic was divided into ten divisions. 'J'hey lived chiefly 
by hunting and lislung. They had many tribal myths, which 
were collected by Henry R. Schoolcraft in his Algtc RcsearcJiei 
(1839), upon which Longfellow founded his “ Hiawatha.” 

See Indian.s, Nouiu American, also VV J iroflinann, *' Mnlewiwir 
of the Ojilnva," in ytU Report of liutcatt of Aiucruan hthnologv (iboi) , 
W W, Warren, "History of the Ojibwajs," vol v, MmMeiOla 
IJtUoncal SoLtety's CoUntiOH';; G. Cojiway, History of the Ojtbum 
Indians (Boston, 1850) , P. Jones, Historv of the Ofibwav Indians 
(i86x), A K lenki, "Wild Ricc Gatherers," j</th Repoit of linteau of 
American Iithnohi’v (1000) 

OKAPI, the native name of an Afiican ruminant mammal 
(Oiapia fohnstoHi), iielonging to the Girafhdae, or giraffe-family, 
but distinguished from giraffes by its shorter limbs and neck, 
the absence of horns in the females, and its very remarkable type 
of colouring. Its affinity with the giraffes is, however, cleaily 
revealed by the structure of the skull and teeth, more especially 
the bilobcd crow’ii to the incisor-like lower canine teeth. At 
the shoulder the okapi stands about 5 ft. In colour the sides of 
the face arc puce, and the neck and most of the body purplish, 
but the buttocks and upper part of both fore and hind limbs are 
transversely barred with black and white, while their lower 
portion is inamlj white with black fetloek-nngs, and m the front 
pair a vertical bla«k stripe on the anterior surface. Males have 
a pair of dagger-shaped horns on the forehead, the lips of which, 
m some cases at any' rate, perforate the hairy skin with whu’h 
the rest of the horns are covered. As in all forest-dwelling 
animals, the ears arc large and capacious. The tail is .shortei 
tlian in giraffes, and not tufted at the tip. The okapi, of which 
the first entire skin sent to Europe was received in England 
from Sir If. H. Johnston in the spring of icjoi, is a native of the 
Scmliki forest, in the district between Lakes Albert and Albert 
Edward. From certain differences m the striping of the legs, as 
well as from variation in skiill-eharactcrs, the existence of more 
than a single species has been suggested ; but further evidence 1 
is rciiuired before such a view can be definitely accepted. 

Specimens in the museum at Tervueren near Brussels .show that 
in fully adult males the horns are subtriangular and inclined 
somewhat backwards ; each being capped with a small polished 
epiphysis, which projects through the .skin mve.sting the rest 
of the horn. As regards its general characters, the skull of the 


okapi appears to be intermediate between that of the giraffe 
on the one hand and that of the extinct Palaeotragus (or Samo- 
thertum) ol the Lower Pliocene deposits of southern Europe on the 
other. It has, for instance, a greater development of air-cells in 
the diploe than in the latter, but much less than in the former. 
Again, in Palaeolragus the horns (present only in the male) 
are situated immediately over the eye-sockets, in Ocapta they are 
placed just behind the latter, while m Gtrafja they are partly on 
the parietals. In general form, so far as can be judged from 
the disarticulated skeleton, the okapi was more like an antelope 
than a giraffe, the fore and hind cannon-bones, and conseijuently 
the entire limbs, lieing of approximately equal length. P'rom 
this It seems probable that Palacotragus and Oiapia indicate the 
ancestral type of the giraffe-line ; while it has been further 
.suggested that the apparently hornless llelladotherium of the 



Grecian Pliocene may occupy a somewhat similar position in 
regard to the homed Sivatherium of the Indian Siwaliks. 

For these ami other alhetl extinct genera see Pfcora ; for a full 
(iesi ription ot the okapi itsell the reatier should refer to an illustrated 
ineiiiuii by Sir K Ray L.inKestci in the Tramatlwns of the Zoological 
Society of London (xvi 0, 1902), entitled " On Okapia, a New 
Genus of (jiraffirdae from Central Africa." 

Little is known with regaid to the habits of the okapi. It 
appears, however, from the ohservalion.s of Dr J. David, who spent 
some time in the Albert lulwartl district, that the creature dwells 
in the most dense parts of the primeval forest, where there is an 
undergrowth of solid-leaved, swamp-loving plants, such as 
aium, Donax and Phrymtim, which, with orchids and climbing 
plants, form a thick and eonfusecl mass of vegetation. 'I he 
leaves of tliesc plants are blackish-green, and in the gloom of the 
forest, grow more or less horizontally, and are glistening with 
moisture. The effect of the light falling upon them is to produce 
along the midrib of each a number of short w-hite streaks of 
light, which contrast most strongly with the shadow's cast by the 
leaves themselves, and with the general twilight gloom of the 
\ forest. On the other hand, the thick layer of fallen leaves on 
the ground, and the bulk of the stems of the forest trees are bluish- 
brow n and russet, thus closely resembling the decaying leaves in 
an European forest after heavy ram ; while the whole effect is 
precisely similar to that produced by the russet head and body 
and the striped thighs and limbs of the okapi. The long and 
■ mobile muzzle of the okapi apjx-'ars to be adapted for feeding 
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on the low forest underwood and the swamp-vegetation. The 
small size of the horns of the males is probably also an adaptation 
to life m thick underwood. In Dr David’s opinion an okapi m 
its native forest could not be seen at a distance of mure than 
twenty or twenty-five paces. At distances greater than this it 
is impossible to see anything clearly in these equatorial forests, 
and it is very difficult to do so even at this short distance. This 
suggests that the colourmg of the okapi is of a purely protective 
type. 

By the Arabiani/ed emancipated slaves of the Albert Edward 
district the okapi is know'n as the kenge, 6-a-pi being the Pigmies’ 
name for the creature. Dr David adds that Junker may un- 
doubtedly claim to be the discoverer of the okapi, for, as stated 
on p. 299 of the third volume of the original German edition of 
his Travels, he saw' in 1878 or 1879 m the Nepo district a portion 
of the skin with the characteristic black and white stupes. 
Junker, by whom it was mistaken for a laige water-chcvrotain 
or zebra-antelope, states that to the natives of the Nepo district 
the okapi is known as the makape. (U L ♦) 

OKEHAMPTON, a market town and municipal borough in the 
Tavistock parliamentary division of Devonshire, England, 
on the east and west Okement rivers, 22 m. W. by N. of Exeter 
by, the London & South-Western railway. Pop. (1901) 2569. 
The church of All Saints has a fine Perpendicular tower, lelt 
uninjured when the nave and chancel were burned down in 1842. 
Glass IS made from granuhte found in the Meldon Valley, 3 m. 
distant. Both branches of the river abound in small trout. 
Okcharnpton Castle, one of the most picturesque luins in Devon, 

E robably dates from the t5th centuiy, though its keep may be 
ite Norman. It was dismantled under Henry Vlll., but 
considerable portions remain of the chapel, luiuiueting hall and 
herald’s tower. Immediately opposite are the traces of a sup- 
posed British camp, and of the Roman road from Exeter to 
Cornwall. The custom of tolling the curfew still prevails in 
Okehampton. The town is governed by a mayor, 4 aldermen 
and 12 councillors. Area, 503 acres. 

Okeh.imi)ton (Oakmanton) was bestowed by William the 
Con<iueror on Baldwin de Briomis, and liecame tlie caput ol 
the barony of Okehampton At the time of the Domesday 
Survey of 108O it already ranked as a borough, with a castle, 
a market paying 4 shillings, and four buigesscs In the i8th 
century the manor passed by marriag*' to the Courtenays, 
afterwards earls of Devon, and Robert de Courtenav in 1220 
g.ive the king a palfrey to hold an annual fair at his manor of 
Okehampton, on the vigil and feast day of St Thomas the 
Apostle. In the reign ol Henry III. the inhabitants received a 
charter (undated) from the earl of Devon, confirming their 
rights “ m woods and in uplands, in w.iys .and m p.aths, m 
common of pastures, in waters and m milK. They were to be 
free from all toll and to elect yearly a poi tn eve and a beadle ” 
A further grant of privileges was bestowed m 1292 by the earl 
of Devon, but no charter of incoqioiation was granted iiniil 
that from James I. m 1623, and the confirmation of this bv 
Charles 11. in 1684 continued to be the governing ch.irter, the 
corporation consisting of a mayor, seven principal burgesses 
ami eight assistant burgesses, until the Municipal Corporations 
Act of 1882 On a petition from the inhabitants the town was 
reincorporated by a new charter in 1885 Okehampton returned 
two membcis to parliament m 1300, .and again in 1312 and 
1313, after which there was an intermission till 1640, from 
which date two members were returned regularly until by the 
Reform Act of 1832 the borough was disframhised. 

'^>CG Victoria Lounty Historv, Devonshire , W B History of 

Okehampton (iSSq). 

OKEN, LORENZ (1779-1851), German naturalist, was born at 
Bohlsbach, Swabia, on the ist of August 1779 Ills real name 
was Lorenz Ockenfuss, and under that name he was <*ntered at 
the natural history and medical classes m the university of 
Wurzburg, w’hence he proceeded to that of Gottingen, w'here he 
became a priv at-docent, and abridged his name to Oken. As 
Lorenz Oken he published m 1802 his small w'ork entitled Grund- 
nss der Naturphtlosophte, der Theone der Stmte, und der darauf 


gegrnndeten Classification der Thiere, the first of the series of 
works which placed him at the head of the “ natur-philosophie ” 
or physio-philosophical school of Germany. In it he extended 
to physical science the philosophical principles which Kant 
had applied to mental and moral science, Oken had, how'ever, 
in this application been preceded by J G. luchtc, who, acknow- 
ledging that the materials for a univt-rsal science had been 
di.scovercd *by Kant, declared that nothing more was needed 
than a sy.stematic co-ordination of these materials ; and this 
task Fichte undertook m his famous Doctrine of Science (Wissen- 
sthaftslehie), the aim of w-hich was to construct a prion all 
knowledge. In this attempt, however, Fichte did little more 
than indicate the path ; it was reserved for E\ W. J . von Schclling 
fairly to enter iqxm it, and for Oken, following him, to explore 
Its mazes yet fuithcr, and to produce a systematic plan of the 
country so surveyed. 

In the Grundnss dcr N at ur philosophic of 1802 Oken sketched 
the outlines of the scheme he afterwards devoted himself to 
perfect. The position which hc^ advanced m that remarkable 
work, and to which he ever alter professed adherence, is that 
“ the animal classes are virtually nothing else than a repre.senta- 
tion of the sense-org.ins, and that they must be arrangc'd in 
accordance with them ” Agreeably with this idea, Oken con- 
tended that there arc only five animal classes: (i) the Der- 
matozoa, or Invertebrates ; (2) the Glossozoa, or Fishes, as being 
those animals m whu'h a true tongue makes, for the first time. 
Its appearance ; (3) the Rlnnozoa, or Reptiles, wherein the nose 
opens for the fust time into the mouth and inhales air ; (4) the 
Otozoa, or Birds, m which the ear for the first time opens extern- 
ally ; und (5) tiie Ophthalmozna, or Mammals, in which all the 
organs of .sense are prc>scnt and complete, the eyes being movable 
and covered with two lids. 

In 1805 Oken made another characteristic advance in the 
application of the a pi ion principle, by a book on generation 
{Die Zeugung), wherein he* maintained the proposition that 
“ all 01 game beings originate from and consist of vesicles or cells. 
These vesicles, when singly detached and regarded in their 
original process of production, are the infusorial mass or proto- 
plasma {urschlewi) whence all larger organisms fashion themselves 
or are evolved Their production is therefore nothing else 
than a regular .agglomeration of Infusoria — ^not, of course, 
of spec les ahead) elaborated or perfect, but of muc ous vesicles 
or points m general, which first form themselves by their union 
or combination into particular species.’’ 

One year after the production of this remarkable treatise, 
Oken advanced another step m the development of his system, 
and in .1 volume published in 1806, m w'huh D. G. Kieser (1779- 
1862) assisted him, entitled Beitrage zur vergleichetiden Zoologie. 
Aiiatomie, und Phynologie, he demonstrated that the intestines 
originate from the umbilical vesicle, and that this corresponds 
to the vitellus or yolk-b.ig Caspar Friedrich Wolff had previ- 
ouslv provTd this f.ict in the chick {Theorta Generafioms, 1774), 
but he clicl not see its ajiphcation as evidence of a general law. 
Oken .showed the importance of the discovery as an ilhistralion 
of his sy.stem In the same w'ork Oken described and recalled 
attention to the corpora Wolfiana, or “ primordial kidneys.” 

The reputation of the young privat-docent of Gottingen had 
meanwhile reached the ear of Goethe, and in 1807 Oken was 
invited to fill the office of professor extraordinariiis of the 
medical sciences in the university of Jena. Ife accepted the 
call, and selected for the subjeit of his inaugural distourse his 
ideas on the ” Signifu atiun of the Bones of the .Skull,” based 
upon a discovery he had made in the previous year. This 
famous lecture was delivered m the presence of Goethe, as piivy- 
councillor and rector of the university, and was published in 
the .same year, with the title, Veber die Bedeutung der Schadel- 
kiiorhen. 

With regard to the origin of the idea, Oken narrates in his 
Isis that, walking one autumn day m t8o6 in the Harz forest, 
he ‘•tumbled upon the blanched .skull of a deer, picked up the 
pirii.dly dislocated hones, and contemplated them for a while, 

hen the truth flashed across his mind, and he exclaimed, “ It 
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la a vertebral column 1 ” At a meeting of the German naturalists 
held at Jena some years afterwards Professor Kieser gave an 
account of Oken’s discovery m the presence of the grand-duke, 
which account is printed in the tageblatt, or “ proceedings/’ of 
that meeting. The professor stated that Oken communicated 
to him his discovery when journeying in iKoO to the island of 
Wangcroog. On their return to Gottingen Oken explained his 
ide.is by reference to the skull f)f a turtle in Kieser*s collection, 
which he disarticulated for that purpo.se with hiS own hands 
‘‘ It is with the greatest pleasure,” wrote Kieser, that I am 
able to show here the same skull, after having it thirty years 
in inv collection. The single bones of the skull are marked by 
Oken’s own handwriting, which may be .so easily known.” 

The range of Okeii’s lei tures at Jena was a wide one, and they 
were highly esteemed. They embraced the subjects of nutuial 
philo-»ophy, general natural history, zoology, comparative 
anatomy, the physiology of man, of animals and of plants. 

1 lie spii it with which he grappled with the vast scope of science is 
characteristically illustrated in his essay Ueber das Vniversum ah 
fnrtselzung des Stnnensystems, i8o8. In this work he lays it 
(hnvn that “ organism is none other than a combination of all the 
umveise’s activities within a single individual body.” This 
diK trine led him to the conviction that “ woild and oiganism are 
one m kind, and do not stand merely in harmony with each 
other.” In the same year he published his Erste ideen zur 
Theorie des Ltclils, &c., m which he advanced the proposition 
that ” light could be nothing but a polar tension of the ethci, 
evoked by a central body in antagonism with the planets, and 
heat was none other than a motion of this ether ” — a .sort of 
Viigue anticipation of the doctrine of the ” correlation of physical 
force.s.” In 1809 Oken extended his system to the mineral world, 
arranging the ores, not according to the metals, hut agreeably 
to their combinations with oxygen, acids and sulphur. In j8io 
he summed up his views on organic and inorganic nature into 
one compendious system. In the fiist edition of the Lehbuch 
dir Nalurphtlosophie, whuh appeared in that and the following 
years, he .sought to bring his different doctrines into mutual con- 
nexion, and to “ show that the mineral, vegetable and animal 
kingdoms are not to be arranged arbitrarily m accordance with 
single and isolated characters, but to be based upon the cardinal 
organs or anatomical systems, from which a firmly established 
number of classes would necessarily be evolved , that each class, 
moreover, takes its starting-point from below, and consequcntlv 
loat all of them pass parallel to each other ” ; and that, ‘ as in 
chemistry, where the combinations follow a definite numerical 
law, so also in anatomy the organs, in phy.siology the functions, 
and m natural history the classes, families, and even genera ot 
minerals, plants, and animals present a similar arithmetical 
ratio.” The Lehrbuch procured for Oken the title of Hofrath, or 
cnurt-councillor, and in i8i2 he was appointed ordinary professor 
of the natural sciences. 

In i8i6 he commenced the publication of his well-known 
periodical, entitled Isis,eine encyclopadische Zeitschrtfl, vorzugltch 
fur Naturgeschtihte, vergleichendc Anatomic und Phystologte. 
In this journal appeared essays and notices not only on the 
natural sciences but on other subjects of interest ; poetry, and 
even comments on the politics of other German states, were 
occasionally admitted. This led to representations and remon- 
strances from the governments criticized or impugned, and the 
court of Weimar called upon Oken either to suppress the Isis or 
resign his professorship. He chose the latter alternative. The 
pulilication of the Isis at Weimar was prohibited Oken made 
arrangements for its issue at Rudolstadt, and this continued 
uninterruptedly until the year 1848. 

In 1821 Oken promulgated in his Isis the fiist idea of the 
annual general meetings of the (ierman naturalists and medical 
practitu>ner5, which happy idea was realized in the following 
year, when the first meeting w'as held at Leipzig. The British 
Association fur the Advancement of Science was at the outset 
avowedly organized after the German or Okenian model. 

In 1828 Oken resumed his original humble duties as privat- 
docent in the newly-established university of Munich, and soon | 


afterwards he was appointed ordinary professor in the same 
university. In 1832, on the proposal by the Bavarian govern- 
ment to transfer him to a pro Woi ship in a provincial university 
of the state, he resigned hi.s appointments and left the kingdom. 
He was appointed in 1833 to the professorship of natural history 
m the then recently-established university of Zuiich. There he 
I continued to reside, fulfilling his professional duties and pro- 
moting the progress of his favourite sciences, until his death on 
I the 11th of August 1851. 

All Oken's writings arc eminently deductive illustrations of a 
foicgonc and assumed pniiLiple, which, with other jiliilosophers oi 
the transcendcnt.1l school, he deemed equal to the exivlanation ol 
all the mysteries ol nature According to him, the head w.is a 
repetition of the trunk- a kind of second tuink, with its Imibs 
and other appendages , this sum ot Ins observations and compaiis.)ns 
— lew of which he ever gave m detail - ought always to be home 
m mind in comnaiing the share taken by Oken m honiolo.t,i. al 
anatomy with the progress made by othe. cultiv.itois of tb it 
pliiloso|)hical branch of the scieiiie. 

The idea of the analogy between the .skull, or partSlUl^the skull, 
and the vertebral column Ji.ad been previou-ily pnipjiltodcd and 
ventilated m thcif lectures by J H F Autenreilh asSfy 1* Ku 1 
meycr, and m the writings of J P. Frank iiy OKenT^was .ipjvhcd 
chiefly in illustration ol the mystical system nl Srhelling the " .nll- 
in-all *’ and “ all-in-every-part ” E'rom the eatliest to the latest ot 
Oken's writings on the subject, “ the head is a lejvetition of the w hole 
trunk with all its systems . tlie brain is tlie spm.il toid , the cranium 
IS the vertebral column ; the mouth is intestine and abdomen . 
the nose is the lungs and thorax ; the jaws are the limbs ; and the 
teeth the claws or nails " J, B. von Spix, m his loho Cephalogentsis 
(1818), richly illustrated comjvaralive cramology, but jne^amted the 
latts under the same tianscendental guise , and Cuvier ably availed 
himsfll of the extravagances of these disciples of Schilling to t 1st 
n<hcule on the whole intjuiry into those higher relations of parts to 
the .irehctyjie which Sir Richard Owen called “ general homologies " 

the veitebral tlieory ol the skull had practically disaptocared 
from anatomical science when the labours oi Cuvier dicw to Lliiir 
< lose In Owen’s Auhttvpr and Homologies of the Verhhiate Skeleton 
the idea was not oAly revived but woikcd out for the first tunc 
mdnctivcly, and the theory lightly staled, as follows *' The head 
IS not a virtual equivalent ol the trunk, but is only a portion, f e 
certain modified segments, of the whole body The jaws are IJio 
‘ haemal aiches ' of the first two segments , they arc not limbs of 
the head ” (p. 1 71*) 

Vaguely and strangely, however, as Oken had blended the idea 
with his a priori conception of the nature of the head, the chance 
of appropriating it seems to have overcome the moral sense ol 
Goethe- unless indeed the poet deceived himself. Comparative 
osteology had early attracted Goethe's attention. In 1786 he 
publish^ at Jena Ins c.ssay Ueber den Zwischenkteferknochen des 
Meniihen und der Thtcre, showing th.Tt the intermaxillary bone 
existed m man as well as in brutes. Hut not a word m this essay 
gives the remotest hint of his having then possessed the idea of the 
vertebral analogies of the skull In 1820, in his Moiphologie, he 
first publicly stated that thirty years before the date of that publi- 
cation he had discovered the secret relationship between the verte- 
brae and the bones of the head, and that he had always continued 
to meditate on tins subject The circumstances umler which the 
poet, m ,1820, narrates having become inspired with the original 
idea are suspiciously analogous to those described by Oken in 1807, 
as producing the same ettect on his mind. A bleached skull is 
accidentally discovered in both instances in Oken’s it was that oi 
a deer in the Harz forest , in Goethe's it was that of a sheep picked 
up on the shores of the I.ido, at Venice 

It may be assumed that Oken when a privat-doccnt at Gottingen 
in 1 806 knew nothing of this unpublished idea or discovery of 
Goethe, and that Goethe first became aware that t3ken had the idea 
of the vertebral relations of the skull when he listened to the mtro- 
ductory discouisc m which the young professor, invited by the 
poet to Jena, selected this very idea for its subject It is incredible 
that Oken, had he adopted the idea from Goethe, or been aw-are of 
an anticipation by him, shoukl have omitted to acknowledge the 
source — siiould not rather have eagerly embraced so approjinate 
an oj)|)ortiinity of doing graceful homage to the originality r.nd 
genius of his patron 

The anatomist having lectured for an hour plainly unconscious 
of any such anticijiation, it seems hardly loss incredible that the 
poet should not have mentioned to the young lecturer lus previous 
conception of the vertebro-crani.'il theory, and the singular cninci- 
dence of the accidental circumstance which he subsccjuenlly alleged 
to have produced that discovery On the contrary, Goethe permits 
Oken to publish his famous lecture, with the same uncon.sciousncs.s 
of any anticipation as when he delivered it ; and Oken, 111 the same 
state of belief, transmits a copy to Goethe (Isis, Iso 7) who lliireupon 
honours the professor with special marks of attention and an invita- 
tion to lus house. No hint of any claim of the host is given to the 
guest; no word of reclamation in any shape appears for so ire 
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years. In Goethe’s Tages- und Jahrcs-Hefte, he refers to two fnends, 
Reimer and Voigt, as being cogmzant in 1807 ot his theory. Why 
did not one or other of these make known to Oken that he had 
been so anticipated ? “I told my friends to keep quiet/* writes 
Goethe in 1825! Spix, in the meanwhile, m 1815, contributes 
his .share to the development of Oken’s idea in his Cef>kalogenesti. 
Ulnch follows in 1816 witli his Schildkrctensc/mdel , next appears 
the contnbution, in 1818, by L H Bojanus, to the \crtcbral theory 
of the skull, amplified in the Paragon to that anatomist’s admirable 
Anatome TesUttftms Kuropaeae (1821) And now for the first time, 
in 1818, Bojanus, visiting some friends at Weimar, there hears the 
rumour that his friend Oken had been anticipated by the great 
poet He communicates it to Oken, who, like an honest man, at 
once pubhshe»l the statement made by Goethe’s fnends m the Isis 
ol that year, offering no reflection on the poet, but restricting lumself 
to a detailed and interesting arcount of the circumstance's under 
which lie himself had been led independently to make his discovt ry 
when wandering in i8o() through the liar/ It was enough for him 
thus to vindicate his own claims , he abstains from any comment 
reflecting on Goethe, and maintained the same blameless silence 
w’her. Goethe ventured for the first time to claim for himself, in 1820, 
the merit of having entertained the same idea, or made the discovery, 
thirty years previously 

The German naturalists held their annual meeting at Jena in 
18^(1, and there Kieser publicly bore testimony, from person.il 
know'kdge, to the circumslances and dates of Oken's disco\pry 
Hoveever, in llie edition ol Hegel’s works by Michelet (Berlin, 1842), 
tliere ajipeared the following par.igraph " The type-bone is the 
dorsal vertebra, provided inwards with a hole and' outwards with 
processes, every bone being only a modification of it 'I his idea 
originated witli Goethe, who worked it out in a treatise written in 
1785, and pubhshcil it in his Morphologie (1820), p 102 Oken, to 
whom til'' treatise wa^ (ommumiated, has pretended that the. idia was 
hii mvn property, and has reaped the honour of it ” 'I'his accusation 
again called out Gken, who thoroughly refuted it in an able, circum- 
stantial and temperate statement in part vii of the Isis (1847) 
Goethe's osteological css.iy of 1785, the only one he printed in that 
century, is on a dilteient subject In the Morphologie of 1820 1824 
Goethe distinctly declares that he had never jniblished his ideas on 
the vertebral theory of the skull He could not, therefore, have sent 
any such essay to Oken before the year 1807 Oken, m rclerencc to 
his pievious endurance of Goethe’s pretensions, states that, " being 
well awaie that his fellow -labourers in natuial science thoroughly 
ajijireciated the true state of the case, he confided in cjniet sik'nce 
in their judgment Meckel, Sjux, Ulricli, Bojanus, Cams, Cuvier, 
Geotfroy St Hilaire, Albers, Straiis-Duri kheim, Owen, Kieser ami 
Lichtenstein had recorded tlieir judgment in his l<»vour and against 
Goethe But upon the appearance ol the new assault in Michelet’s 
edition of Hegel he could no longer remain silent ” 

Oken'.s bold axiom that heat is but a mode of motion of light, 
and the idea broached in his essay on generation (180-,) that “ all 
the jiafts of higher animals are made up of an aggregate ol Infusoria 
or animated globular monads,” are both of tht same order as his 
proposition of the head being a repetition of the trunk, with its 
vertebrae and limbs Science would have profited no more from 
the one idea without the subsequent experimental discoveries of 
H C Oersted and M Faraday, or from the other without the micro- 
bcopual observations of Robert Brown, J M Sclileufen ami T 
Schwann, than from the third notion without the indm five clcmoii- 
stration of the segmental constitution of the skull by Owen It is 
questionable, imlttd, whether in either case the discoverers of the 
true theoiies were excited to their labours, or in any way influenced, 
by the a jiriori guesses of Oken , more jirobable is it that the requisite 
researche.s and genuine dc<luctions therefrom were the results of the 
correlated fitness of the stage of the science and the gilts of its liue 
cultivators at such particul.ir stage 

'I he following is a list of Oken’s principal works Orundrtss der 
Naturphilosophie, der Theoiie der Sinne, und der darauf gegrundeten 
Classification der '1 hiere (1802), Die Zeugung (1805), Abriss der 
Btologte (1805) , lieitiage lui veigleirhcnden-Zoologie, Anatomie und 
Physiologie (along with Kieser, 1806-1807), Ueber die Bedtutung 
der Schadelhmchen (1807) , Veber das Unwersum als hortsetzung dcs 
Sinnensystems (1808) ; Lrste Ideen zur 7 heorie des Luhts, der tinster- 
mss, der larben und der Warme (1808) , (jiundzeichnung des natur- 
lichen Systems der Erze (1809) , Ueher den Werth der Naturgeschichte 
(l8oq) . Lehrbuch der Naturphilosophie (1809-1811 ; 2nd etl , 1831 , 
3rd ed , 1843, Kng trans , Elements of Phvswphilosophv, *847); 
Lehrbuch der Naturgeschichte (1813, 1815, 1825); Handbuch der 
Natwgcschickte zum Gcbiauih bet Vorlesungen (1816-1820), Natur- 
geschuhte fur Sihulen (1821) , Esquisse d‘un SrstUme d' Anatomie, de 
Physiologic, ctd’llistoire Nafuretle (1812) , Allgemetne N atm gist hichte 
(183^-1842, 14 vols ) He also contributed a large number of jiapers 
to the /ais and other journals (K O ) 

OKHOTSK, SEA OF, a part of the western Pacific Ocean, lying 
between the peninsula of Kamchatka, the Kurile Isknds, the 
Japanese island of Yezo, the i.sland of Sakhalin, and the Amur 
province of East Siberia. The Sakhalin Gulf and Gulf of 
Tartary connect it w'lth the Japanese Sea on the west of 


the island of Sakhalin, and on the south of this island is the La 
Pirousc Strait. 

OKI, a group of islands belonging to Japan, lying due north 
of the province of Izumo, at the intersection ot 36° N. and 133° E. 
The group con.sists of one large island called Dogo, and three 
smaller isles — Chibun-shima, Nishi-no-shima, and Naka-no- 
.shima — ^which are collectively known as Dozen. These four 
Lslands have a coast-hne of 182 m , an area of 130 sq. m., and a 
population of 63,000. The island of Dogo has two high peaks, 
Daimanji-mine (2185 ft.) and Omine*yama (2128 ft,\ The chief 
town is Siiigo in Dogo, distant about 40 m from the poit of Sakai 
in Izumo. The name Oki-no-shima signifies ” islands in the 
oiling,” and the place is celebrated in Jaiiancse history not only 
because the po.s.sessu)n of the islands was much disputed m 
feudal days, but also because an ex-emperor and an emperor were 
banished tbithei by the Ilojo regents in the 13th century. 

OKLAHOMA (a Ghoctaw Indian word meaning ” red people ”), 
u south central stale of the United States of America lying 
between 33® 35' and 37° N. lat. and 94° 29' and 103° W. long. 
It is bounded N. by tolorado and Kansas ; E. by Missouri and 
Arkansas ; S. by Texas, from which it is separated in part by the 
Red river, and \\. by Texas and New Mexico It has a total 
area of 70,057 sej m , of which 643 sq. m. are water-surface. 
Although the extreme western limit ot the state is the 103rd 
meridian, the only portion W. of the looth meridian is a strip ot 
land about 35 m wide in the present Beaver, Texas and Cimarron 
counties, and foimcily designated as “ No Man’s Land.” 

Physiography . — The topographical features of the state exhibit 
considerable di\ersity, ranging from wide treeless plains m the 
W. to lugged and heavily wooded mountains m the E. In general 
terms, however, the surface may be de.scnbcd as a va.st rolling 
plain having u gentle southern and eastern slope. The elevations 
above the sea range from 4700 It. in the extreme N.W. to about 
350 ft. in the S.K. 'Fhe southern and eastern slopes are remark- 
alDly uniform ; between the northern and southern boundarie.s 
K. of the looth meridian there is a general difference in elevation 
of from 200 to 300 ft , w hile from W. to E. there is an average 
decline of about 3 ft. to the mile. The state has a mean elevation 
of 1300 ft. with 31,930 sq. m. below 1000 ft; 25,400 sq. m. 
between 1000 anti 2000 ft. ; 6500 sq. m. between 2000 and 
3000 ft ; and 3600 sq. m. between 3000 and 5000 ft. 

I he western jiorlion of Iho Orark Mountains enters Oklahom.-i 
near the centre of the eastern boundary, and extends W S W half 
way acioss the state m a tham of lulls gradually decreasing in he-ight. 
In the south ce-nlral part of the state is an elevated tableland known 
as the Arbuckle Mountains. In its western portion this tableland 
attains an elevation of about 1350 ft. above the sea and lies about 
400 ft. above the boiclering plains. At its e.istern ternunalion, 
wheie it merges with the plains, it has an elevation ol .ibout 750 ft. 
Sixty miles N W of this pkiteati he the Wichita Mountains, a 
stiaggling lange of nigged peaks lining abiuptly from a level plain. 
Hus lange extends fiom Fort bill noilh-westw'aid bejoud (»ianile, a 
distanee of 65 m., with some brtaks 111 the second half of Hus area. 
The highest peaks are not more than 1500 ft. above the plain, but on 
account of their stecyi and rugged slojies they aie ditluult to ascend. 
A third group of lulls, the t.Lautauqua Mountains, In 111 thc‘ W in 
Blaine and Canadian eouiities, their mam axis being almost paiallel 
with the North Fork of the Canadian iiver. With llie ixeiption of 
these isolated clusters of lulls the we -tern puition i>f the stale con- 
sists almost entirely of rolling piairie. Ihe exile me north-western 
part of Oklahoma is a loll) tablelaiiel funning jiait of the Gieat 
Plains region I' of the Rocky Mount-uns. 

The praines N. of the \rkansas and W eif the N'eoshei nvfirs arei 
elt'eply c.irveel by small Hream-., and in the we'^tein this 

.irea, w’here the formal 1011 consislt, of alternating shales anef^iid- 
stones, the easily erotled leicks have been caieeel iiuo caiijons, nutles 
and mesas. South of Hi*' Arkansas river these ledges of sandstone 
cemtinue as far as Okmulgee, but the evide>nee>s eif erosion are less 
noticeable l.asl of the Ne-osho iivcr the jiraiiie-s in<*rgc into a hilly 
Weioellanel In lh< N W foui large salt jilams Jenin a striking 
]ih>sical feature. Ol these the most noteel is the Big bait Pknn eif 
the Cimariein ini r, m Wooehvaid county, winch earns iii width 
from i m. to 2 m and » xtends along the nwr lor 8 m, 1 he plain 
is almost perfectly level, coe e-reel with snowy-white salmc crystals, 
anel contuns many salt sjirnigs The other sahne areas aie the 
Little Salt Plain, which Ins on the Cimarron river, neai the Kansas 
boundary; the Salt Creek Plain, 3 ip long and 100 yds. wide, in 
Blame county; anel the- bait Fork I’l.im, 0 m. wide and 8 m. long, 
so called from its jiositiem on the- bait Feirk of the Arkansas nver. 
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Followltiig the ‘ lope of tlw ttw important streaws llovr from 
N.W. to S K. Till' Arkansas nvir inters the state horn the N. near 
l-he 07tlr mtuduin, and aflu followuig a guicial south-easterly 
course, leases it near the cisitre of the eastern houiKhiry. Its. tribu- 
taries fiom the N aiwi L-— tiuj Verili^us, Orruid or Neosho and 
mwiods— lue swudi ajwl nmwapoi ta»t ; UU from tUw S and VV. it 
rcctivos the uatus ol much larger streams— the Salt Folk, the 
Cimarron and the Caiiackan, with its numerous tiibutanes The 
ertri'ine soullu ni portwn of the state is drained by tli« Red River, 
wluch torms t!ie gioatet piixt of tlie soutliem boundary, asbd by its 
IribuUiHs, tie- North L‘'o*li, the W.ihljiU .md. the Ivvamulu. 

I’uiniu and hlonu—^A wdd auiiiviL. the mubt rhaiachsistic ate 
the L'Lu k bear, puma, praiiie wolf, limln'r wolf, fox, deer, 
aub'lojie, squirrel, rabbit and prairie dog. Hawks and turkey 
bua/ard . aw toinmon types of the l^irger birds, an<l the wild turkey, 
pniine tUickoii and quail aie the inintipal game bmis. The total 
woodlaiul aren ot the state was estuimtid m iqoo at if, *00 sq ni , 
or 31 S % of till land area. Tlie mo'-t di nsely viooded siitum is the 
i xtrenie f ' , among the prairies of the VV. timbi r is seldom found 
iKyond the bulks of sti earns. Tho most common trees are the 
various sjKiies of the oak and cedar, lire pine n confined to tie* 
more mount.uiiniis sections of the t , aucl Uie black w.ilaut is found 
among the ruei bottom lands. Tliese fom varieties aieoi commercial 
value. Otlur \aiieties, most of which are widely distnbuteil, aic 
the ash, pet ail, lottonwootl', sycamore, elm, maple, luckorv, elder, 
glim, loi 11 't .i.ifl nver birch. 'Ihc praines-an' covered with valuable 
bunch, giaina and dropsecd gra.ssis; in the exticme N W. the 
cactus, ^.lg( blush and yucca, tyiicscliaiacteiisticof more and iigiou , 
arc found. 

Climate — The climate of the state is of a eontmontal type, with 
great aniiiiaJ v.oiations of tempera t lire .ind a lajuf.ill wliith, though 
generally sullicient for the iicecjs of vegehitiou, is coiisideiably Uss 
than that ot the Atlantic Coast or the Mississippi Valiev The 
wcbteru and (csUral portions of the state ate m gcnei.il cooler .and 
dryer than the Is , on account of their greatt r elevation and greater 
distance from the Gulf Coast. T 1ms at lk*av< r, m the extriine N . W , 
th« moan dtinual temperaturo is 37® F. and the mean annual taiiii.ill 
18 9 III. . while at Liliigh, m the S E., these figures are nspn lively 
62* and 35 I m. At Okhilioma City, m tlio centre of the state, the 
mean annual timperature is 50® , the mean for fhe sumtnet (Jntie, 
Jaly and Augu.st) is 78®, wnith an extreme rccoideil of 104®, the 
mjeon. fo* tlv' wmtci (Dccimbei, Jamiaiv and Kebmaiy) is 38’, 
with an extreme r<‘Corded of - 17®. At Mangum, m tin b VV , the 
mean annual ti mpeiaturc is 6x“ ; the mean for the sunimci i» 81® 
and for the winter 41®, while tlie highest and lowest temiiemlines 
ever recorded .ire rospotUvcl.y tti® and - 17® The nu'an annual 
precipitation foi the state it> 3,1 7 in. , tlw vanalion between tho L. 
and the VV bemg about 12 in. 

.Soi/s — Tlie inevajlmg type of soil is a deep dark-red loam, •■ome- 
times (especially in the east central part of the state) made up of a 
detomposed saiidstonu, and agam (la the niorth central part) mado 
up ol shales and decomposed linn, stone Not infrequently then* are 
a belt of red sandy lOiOm on upLinds N. of a tivcr, a iich deposit of 
black alhuiiim on valley bottom lands, a bell of red cLny loam on 
uplands S of a uver, and a deposit of wind-blown loes^, on the water 
partmg. T.oess, often thin and ahvays containing little humus, 
also covers large areas on the lugh, semi-arid plains m the western 
jiart of the stati . 

Agriculture and Stock-raising — For some time before the first 
eipenmg to settlement by while men m iSyij, the territory now em- 
braced m Oktahoraa was laigely occupied by great herds of catlle 
driven m from Texas, and smee then, although the opening was 
piecemeal, the agricultural desclopment has been remaikably rapid. 
By lyoo, 22,1)88,331) acres, or 52*1 % , of the total land surface was 
included m farms, and 8,574,187 acres, or 37 7 , of the farm land 

was unpioved.' The farm land wa.s divided among 108,000 farms 
containing an average of 212 85 acres, 26,121 of thenn contained 
less than 50 acres, but the most usual .size was x6o .iciis, and 
4 ‘‘^. 983 , or 45’35 % . contained from 100 to 17.^ acres A considerable 
^rtion of the larger farms (there were 2390 containing 500 acres or 
more) weie owned by Indiaiu. but leased to while men. Much land 
as late <is i<)oo was held m common by IncL.iii lubes, but has since 
Ix'C'n aUotled to the membciS of those ti ibes and most of it is leased to 
wlutfl^ 1900, 5 V. 3<>7 (or a. little more than one-half of farms 
werkW^i^ byow'iiers or pait owners, 33,3^7 weie worked by share 
lenaAf^knd 13,903 were woikcd by c.isU ten ants. Indian com, 
win at, cotton, oats and hay aie the principal irops, but the variety 
of faim .md garden produce is grt.it, and includes ICafir corn, broom 
corn, barley, rye, buckwhe.Lt, lla.\. tobacco, U-an., c.i-U>r beans, 
peanuts, jncaiis, sorghum cane, sug,ti cane, and ncail\ all the fiuils 
and vegetables common to the tc'miKi:.i(L* zone, stock-i.iism'', foy, 
IS a very im])ortaat mdustiy. Of the total acieage of .ill ciops in 
1002, 4, {31,810 acres, or 68 64 7o , w'eie of cereals, and of thccfreal 
acreage 50 }3‘’o was of Indian com, 34 15% \v.ui of .vlnat and 
7 ’i 5 "o was of oats TTie acmage of Indian com increased fiom 


* The statistics ui this article were obtained by adding to those 
foi Okhihoma those for Indian Territory, which v/as combined witU 
It m 1907. 


2,501,945 acres m 1900 to 5,950,000 acres in 19091 * between 1899 
aoid 1009 tlic yiekl uicrt*ascd from 68,949,300 busheh. to 101,150,000 
buslicls The acreage of wheat deciea-scd during tlus period from 
1.704,909 acres to 1,225,000 acres, and the yirUl from 20,328,300 
biuilurls to i‘>,68o,ouu buihcls. The acreage of oats incrcasi'd irum 
317,076 atics to 550,000 acres, and the yield increased from 
9.51^,340 biislicki to 15,950,000 bushels The hay crop of i8<>9 was 
grown on 1,095,706 acres and amounted to 1^617,905 tons, but 
nearly one- half of tins was made fiom wdd grasses , since then the 
amounts of fuddei ob Limed from all alia, Kafir cum^ sorghum cane 
and timothy hive mucli mcrea.sed, and that obtained horn wild 
glasses lia. dccie.i.sc*d , m 1909 the acrc'age was 900,000 .ui^ tli« 
crop 810,000 tons Except ui the W. section, wliere tlicic is good 
gra/mg but generally an msutficicnt rainfall for growing crops, 
cattlc-raising on the range has iii considerable measure given way to 
stock-racsiiig on tlie laim, and nearly evciy where the i|uaJity of th« 
cattle h.is Ixen greatly mipioved. The total number ot cattle 
decreased from 3,236,008 in lyoo to 1,992,000 m 1910, but at the same 
time the number ol elauy cows increased irom 276,539 to ^55,000. 
The nurabc'r of lioiscs mereased from 557,153 in 1900 to 804,000 m 
I910 , of mules flora 117,562 to 191,000, of swme fiom 1,205,189 
to 1,302,000 , and of sheep Iroin 88,741 to 108,000. Winjjljr wlitvit i> 
us<<l extensively foi pasturage* during the winter monthji with little 
m no damage to the crop No other branch of agiicultuie m Okla- 
homa has advance*d so lapiclly as the production of cotton , the 
culture ot tlus fibre was uUroduced m 1890, and the aiicage increased 
liom 682,743 dcies m 1899 to 2,037,000 acies m 1909, anil the >ii Id 
mereased from 227,7^1 halts to 617,000 bales (m 1907 it was 862,383 
bales) T here was only a very small crop of broom c orn m 1S89, but 
m 1890 the crop was 3,565,510 tb. The state Iras risen to high rank 
m tlu* production of soighiini caiic and castor beaus also , m 1899 
16,477 «wres of the c.me yu‘lde*d 40,259 tons, a’ul 14,070 acics of 
castor beans yielded 77,p>9 birshcls. Two crops of potatoes may be 
giown oil the same* ground m one year, art! the acicage of potatoes 
mereased fiom 15,360 acres in 1899 to 27,000 acres m 1909, and the 
yield fiom 1,191,997 bushels to 1,890,000 bushels tikUhoma is 
alrt'dtly producing lai ge crops of ajjples, peaches, grapes, watr r-melons 
and imisk-meloiis, and m.uiy Urge apple ami peach oichards and 
vineyards have been planted. Pears, plums, apricots, cherries, 
strawberries, black lx*rrie», raspbcirit'S, ciurants, gexisebeinos, 
cabbfigcs, onions, sweet potatoes, tomatoes and cucumbers are 
giown in considerable quantities. The cereals and most of the 
fruits and vegetables aie grown throughout the gieator portion of 
the middle and E. parts of tlie state, aUUxmgh tho soil of the N. 
middle s«*cUon yields the best crojis of wheat Kafii corn anti sorghum 
cane aic iJie must inmmon. in the W. sections, wliere the clmuitc w 
too dry for other ciops Some cotton is giown N ot the middle of 
the slate, but the S E. t^uaiter takes m most of the lotton belt. 
Bloom coin glows best in Wtxids county' on the N. bolder, and 
castoii beans in the central and N central sections. About 3000 
acres (nearly ont‘-half m the naiiow extension m the N.W ) were 
already iingated ill 1909, and siiiveys had bei*n made by the l'edc*»l 
Keelamation Servuc with a view to irrigating about 100,000 acres 
mote — 10,000 to 14,000 acros m Beaver and Woodward counties, 
undci the Cimarron piojcct, and 80,000 to 100,000 acres ui I^owa 
and Comanche counties, under the Red River pioject. 

Lumber and L tmlar I’rodiuts. — Ihc inerchanlablu timber is mostly 
in that part of the state which formeily constituted Indian Tointozy, 
and con‘a.sts largely ot black wahiiit and other valuable h.ird woods 
m the bottom lauds, ol blaik jack and iiost oak on the iiplauds 
and of pine on the lughei elevations b. of the Arkansas uver. The 
manufactured forest pioducts of Indian Territory increased m vMu« 
from $189,373 in 1900 to $588,078 m 1905, 01 205 78 %. 

Minerals . — The coal-fields extend from Kansas on the N. to 
Arkansas on the E., and have an area of about 20,000 sq m. The 
principal mining centres are McAlester, Wilburton, Hartshorn, 
Coa 1 g<it« and Plullip.s. In quality the coal varies irom a low grade 
to a high giade bituminous, and some of the litter is good foi coking. 
The output mcrea.scd from 446,429 short tons in 1885 to 1,922,298 
short tons ui 1900, and to 2,948,116 short tons m 1908, the output 
for the last-named year bein^ much less than for 1906 or 1907, 
when it was over 3,500,000 tons. The range of hiUs extending 
fiom tlu* centre of the state N W. to and beyond the Kansas border 
are composed chieiiy ot great deposits of rock gypsum. .V. smulaur 
but minor raogc extciuls parallel w ith it 40 to 50 m S. W. T h< lo are 
also deposits 111 Greer county ui the S.W. corner, and somi gypMte 
m Kay county on th« N. mwklle bolder For w orkmg these extensive 
deposits there are, however, few mills ; these aie m Kay, Canaduin 
and Bkiinc counties. Some petroleum wa.s discovered m Uie N. part 
of lndi.ia Territory near tho Oklahoma boriler as early aa 1890^ 
but tliere u.us htUe developraeat until 1903* when st ver.il weJte 
were drilled m the vicimty of Bartlesvilk*. Then welia wort diiUed 
to the W on the Osage Reservation, and ,*0 tlie S , until m 1906 
about no welhs were dulled into tlie famous Glen Pool near Sapnlpa, 
One of those wells has a flow of about 1000 barrels a day, and thu 
total product from the Oklahoma oil-field fwhich includes wells m 


* The agricullnual statistica for 1909 ace taken fixnoithc Year^Baok 
of the United States DupaxtoteUt ol Agricultures 
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'What was Indian Territory) increased from 10,000 barrels in 1901 
t* i3S,9ii m 1903, 1,366,748 in 1904 and 45,798,765 in 1908, when 
il was vahied at $i 7 , 69 t, 8 | 3 - Natural g.is aliountls m the same 
region, and'si-vcral strong wells were dt'velopcd in 1906, and immedi- 
ately aftrrwaids gas bi'gan to Ik* used laigely ior industrial put poses 
*or wluc h in iyo8 the price was from r J to 15 cent-, per 1000 it. I*ipo 
lines have been constructed. J’he value of the output incrensi'd 
fiom $300 in 1902 to 5130,137 in i()0«; and to $.s6o,T 59 m 190S. 
In the Central part of the state S of the Canadian river are extensive 
deposits of asphaltum, but their development has been undirtakcu 
only on a small scale : in lyoS, 2402 short tons wt»n* put on the 
market, the value being 523,820. Lead and 2inc are found in Hi« 
Miami disliict, the Peoria distiut and the (Juapaw district, and in 
1008 the le.id (itog tons) was valued at 5118,350 and the /me (2235 
tons) at $210,000. The total value of the mineral products in 1908 
was $.20,580,751. 

Matiuluclurcs . — The manufactures in 1905 were still largely such 
as arc closely 1 elated to agriculture. Measured bj' the value of the 
products, Oi 8 were represented by flour ami grist mill products 
and cottonsi'ed oil and cake Among the manufacluimg centres are 
Oklahoma Cif V .md Outhric, and the comfnncd value ot their factoiy 
products, mcie.isi d ftom $i,pj3,998 in 1900 to $1,871,392 in 1905. 

Tran’if^orlatmyi aud Commctii — The navigable waters m Oklahoma 
are of little nniiortance, and the slate is almost wliolly dependent 
oil railways as a me.ins of transpcirtafion. 1 he first railway in as that 
of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, wliuh coinpli ted .i line across the 
temtoi y to Demson, Texas, 111 1872 'I he railway’ mile.ige was slowly 
increased to 12G0 m m 1890, and on flu* ist of Januarv' igiai was 
5829 m. 'I'he Missouri, Kansas ^ Texas i-ailw.iv cios'cs the £. pait 
of the stale, and somewh.it paiallcl with this to llu* westward .ire 
the St Louis iS: S.in Fiancisco, the Atchison, Topeka tS: Santa K6, 
two lines of the Chieago, Roek Island vS: P.itific. and the Kaii'-as 
Gty, Mexie'O A' One iit laihvays. 'I'lie ('hic.igo, Ko< k Island ^ l*ai ific 
also ciosses the middle of the state* from 1 '' to W. 'Ihc Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa I'f* and the Chicago, Rock Island eS: Gulf cross the 
N.W. jiart Ihe St Louis A San francisco crosses the S E. quarter 
A hue of the Ftisco system extends along the S liorder from the 
Arkansas line to the middle of the* stale, and with these mam lines 
numcious branche's form an e'xtensivc netwoik 

Populaium . — The population of the lerutory now embiaccd 
within tlie state increased from 258,657 m 1890, when the first 
census was taken, to 790,391 in 1900, or 205*6 %, and to 1,414,177 
in 1907, a further incrca.se of 78*9 %. Of the total population 
in 1900, 769,853, or 97 *4 %, were nativ c-born. The white popula- 
tion mcreascel from 172,554 m 1890 to 1,051,376 in 1907, or 
6ti %, the negro population during the same period from 21,609 
to 112,160, 01 419%, and the Indian popid.ition from 64„t56 
to 75,012, or i 6*3 %. In 1890 the Indians and negroes constituted 
33*3 % of the total population, hut m 1907 they (with the 
Mongolians, who numbered 75) constituted only i3'2‘% of the 
total. The only Indians who arc natives of this region arc a 
few members of the Kiowa, Comanche and Apache tribes. 
The others .aie the remnants of a number of tribes collected here 
from various parts of the country: Choctaws, Chickasaws, 
Cherokces, Creeks, vSeminolci, Osages, Kaws, Poncas, Otoes, 
Cheyennes, Towas, Kickapoos, S.uik and Foxes, Siou.x, Miamis, 
Shawnecs, Pawnees, Ottawas and several otlicrs. Until 1906 
the O.sages lived on a reservation touching Kans.as on the N and 
the Arkansas river on the W. (since then almost all allotted) , 
but to the gi eater portion of tlic Indiaas the government has 
made individual allotments. Only about one-fourth of the so- 
called Indians are full bloods. A large portion are one-half or 
more white blood and the Cieeks and some others have more or 
less negro blood. In Tyo6 there were 257,100 communicants 
of various churches in Oklahoma and Indian Territory, the 
Methodist Episcopalians being the most numerous, and next 
to them the Baptists. The population in places having 4000 
inhabitants or more increased from 29,978 in 1900 to 140,579 
m 1907, or 368*9 %, while the population outside of such places 
increased from 760,413 to 1,273,598. nr only 67*5%. 'fhe 
principal cities in 1907 were Oklahoma ('itv, Muskogee, Guthrie, 
Shawnee, Enid, Ardmore, McAlestcr, Chickasha and Tulsa. 

Ad mini strati 0)1 . — The constitution now in operation was 
adopted m September 1Q07, and is that with which the state 
was admitted into the Union in November of the ‘•ame year. 
Amendments may be submitted through a majority of the 
members elected to both houses of the legislature or through a 
petition signed by 15% of the electorate, and a proposed 
amendment becomes a part of the constitution if the majority 


of the votes cast at a popular election are in favour of it. The 
legislature may also at any time propose a convention for 
amending or revising the constitution, but no such conventiort 
can be called w’ithuut first obtaining the approv al of the elector- 
ate. Suffrage is conferred upon all male citizens ( Indi.ins included, 
provided they have severed their tribal relations) who liave 
attained the a^e of twenty-one years, have resided m the state 
for one year, in the county six months, and in the election 
precinct thirty da)s, and women have the privilege of voting at 
school meetings. GeneiaJ elections are helil on the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday 111 November in oddi-numborcd years and 
party amdidatcs for state, district, county and munii'ipal 
offices and for the United States Senate are chosen at primary 
elections held on the first Tuesday in August. Tlie iUas&a- 
chii.sctts’ liallot which had been in use in 1897-1899 was again 
adopted in 1909. Oklahoma has put into its constitution many 
things which in the older states were left to legislative enactment. 

The governor is elected for a term of four years but is in- 
eligible for the next succeeding term. The number of officers 
whom he appoints is rather limited and for most of his appoint- 
ments the confirmation of the Senate is required. He is not 
permitted to pardon a criminal until he has obtained the adv ice 
of the hoard of pardons which is composed of the st.ite super- 
intendent of public instruction, the president of the board of 
agriculture and the state auditor. He is a member of some 
important admmistrativ'e boards, his veto power extends to 
Items in approjirtation bills, and to pass a bill over his veto a 
vote of two- thuds of the members elected to each licni.se is re- 
quiicd. A licutcnani governor, secretary of state, treasurer, 
auditor, examiner, and inspector, commissioner of labour, com- 
missioner of insurance, chief mine inspector, commissioner of 
chanties and corrections, and president of the board of agri- 
culture are elected each for a term of four years, and the 
secretary of state, auditor and treasurer are, like the gov ernor,. 
ineligible for the next suc ceeding term. 

The law-making bodies are a Senate and a House of Reprc» 
sentatives. One-half the senators and all the representatives 
arc elected every two years, senators by cbstricts and repre- 
sentatives liy counties. Sessions are held biennially in even* 
numbered years and begin the first I'ue.sday after the first Monday 
in January. The constitution reserv es to the peoplb the privilege 
of rejecting any act or any item of any act whenever 5 % of th® 
legal voters ask that the matter be voted upon at a general 
, election ; and the people may initiale legislation by a petition 
.signed by 8 % of the cleclonate. 

For the acjmmistration of ju.5lice there have been established 
a .supreme court composed ot six justic&s e.lected for a term otr 
■SIX years ; a crimimil court of apjieals composed of three justices 
appointed by the governor witii the advice and consent of the 
.Senate ; twenty-one district courts each with one or moie 
justices elected for a term of four years ; a county court m each 
county with one justice elected for a term of two years ; a court 
of a justice of the peace, elected for a term of two years, in each 
of six districts of each county, and police courts in the cities. 
The supreme court hius appellate jurisdiction m all civil cases, 
but Its original jurisdiction is restricted to a general control of 
the lower courts. Hie criminal court of appeals has jurisdiction 
in all criminal cases ^pealed from the di.strict and county courts. 
The district courts have exclusive jurisdiction m civil actions 
for sums exceeding $1000, concurrent jurisdiction with the 
county courts m civil actions for sums greater than $500 and not 
e.xcccding $1000, and oiiginal or appellate m criminal cases. 
The county courts have, besides the concurrent jurisdiction 
above stated, original jurisdiction in all probate matters, original 
jurisdiction in civil actions for sums greater than $200 and 
not exceeding ^500, concurrent juri.sdiction with the justices 
of the peace in misdemeanour cases, and appellate jurisdiction 
m all cases Ivrought from a justice of the peace or a police court. 

Local Goi'crnmetit . — The general management of county aflairs 
IS intrnstcil to three commissioners clcc+i*ti by districts, but these 
commissioners arc not permitted to incur extraordmaiy e\[7enses 
or Icv}' a tax exceeding five mills on a dollar without first obtaining 
the consent of the people at a general or special election. The 
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other county officers are a treasurer, clerk, register of deeds, attorney, 
surveyor, shentf, assessor and sujienntcmlent of public instruction. 
The counties have been disulcd into municipal townships, each of 
which elects a trustee, a clerk and a tieasuicr, who together con- 
stitute a boV^l of (liic'Ctois for the manage-ment of township affairs 
'ihe trustee is also tJie assessor. Cities or towns having a population 
of 2000 or more may become cities of the first class when- 
ever a favouiable majority vote is obtained at a geneial or special 
>lection held in that city or town, and tins cjucstion must lie sub- 
mitted at sucli an election whenever 35 "o of the legal voters 
petition foi it 

Mts( ellancoiis Laws. — 'I'he property rights of husband and wife are 
practu.iily equal, and either may buy, sell or moitgage real estate, 
otliei tlidii the homestead, witliout the consent of the other Among 
the giounds for a divorce, are adulterj, exticme cruelty, habitual 
diunkenness, gross neglect ol duty ami imprisonment for felony. 
Vrticle XII. ot the constitution cxemjits from foiccd sale the home- 
stead of any family m the slate to the extent of 160 acrco ol land in 
the countrv, 01 i acie in a city, town 01 village, jirovidcd the value 
of the same doci not exceed $5000 .and that the chums against it are 
not foi puichase money, improvements 01 taxes A coqioration 
coinmi-.sion of three members, elected for a term of six ycsiis, is 
intrusted with llie neiessaiy powers for a rigid control of public 
^ervlc^ cctipoiatioiis. A state boaid of arbitiation, composed of 
two farimis, two employeis and two employes is authoiized to 
mvestigati' llie causes of any strike alfecting the public interests, 
and put)lidi what it hnds to be the facts in the case, together with 
lecommendations for settlement. Labour laws, passed by the hrst 
hgidatuie (iyo8), weic amended and made inoie radual by the 
It giNlature of moo . a child labour law forbids the employment of 
( lilldreii under ij in factories, workshops, tlvatres, bowling-alleys, 
pool-halls, steam-laiiiulnes or other dtiiigerous places (to be dcfineil 
by the commissioner of labout), .ind no ihild under I6 is to l>e 
employed in such places uukss able to read and wiite simple English 
sentences 01 without having .ittended school iluring the previous 
vear : no child under lO is to be employed in any of several 
(enumeiated) dangerous occupations; no child under 16 is to lie 
employed more than 8 hours in anyone day, or more than 48 hours 
in any one wiek in any gaintul occupation otlui than agnciilture 
or domestic stivice , age and schooling ccitificales arc reqmied of 
< hihlren between 14 and ib in certain (KcuiMtions. A state <lis- 
pensary system for the sale of intoxicating liquors was authorued 
b> the constitution, but the popular vote in i(jo8 was unlavouiablc 
to till continuance of the system, the sentiment seeming to be 
to? rigid prohilntiou of tlie sale of intoxicating liquors A l.iw 
passed m May i<>o8 against nepotism (closely following the lexas 
law ol 1007) forbids public oltucrs to appoint (or vote for) any 
person related to tliem by allinity 01 consangumily within the 
tlurd degiee to any position in the government ol winch the> aie a 
pait, makes peisons thus related to public officers ineligible to 
positions in tlie branch in which their relative is an otticnil , anti 
renders any official making such an appointment liable to fine and 
removal irom olfice. 

Lduoaiion. — Ihe common school system is admmisleicd by a 
stall siipeniiteiideut of public luslruction, a slate Iniard of eduiation, 
lOiiiiL) siijuTiiiteiidents and district boards llie state board is 
comjiosfd ol the sl.itc superintendent, who is president ot the board , 
tlie sccietary of state, who is secietary ol the bo.ud , the attornev- 
gerieral and the governor. L,ich distuct buaid is coinpostd ol thiee 
members elected foi <i term of thiee jeais, oiu e.ich year. JCaih 
district school must be open at least throe months each year, .iiid 
children between the ages of eight and sixteen are leijuinxl to 
attend either a public 01 a private school, unless excused because 
of ph> su al 01 mental mfirmitj . 1 heie arc sepaiate schools tor w lutes 
and negroes. In addition to inslruitioii m the oidiinuy branches, 
the teaching in the district schools ot the elementary pnnciplis of 
agriculture, horticulture, animal husbandry, stock-feeding, loiestry, 
building country roads and domestic science is retjuned \ law of 
iyo8 recjuiies that an .igi icultiiral school of s«'condary gr.ule be 
established in each of the live siijireme louit judicial districts, and 
that an experimental f.irm be operated m connexion with each , 
and in lyoy the number of these distucts was inci eased to six 
There is a state imlustiial school tor gnls, teaching domestic science 
and the fine arts. 'Ihe higher institutions ot leaining cstahlishcd 
by the state are the Uklalioina Agricultuial and Mechanical Colhgi-, 
a land grant lollege with ,in .igiicullural expeiiment station at 
Stillwater; the Oklahoma Svhool ot Mines at Wilbuilon, the 
Colored Agricultural and Noimal I'niversity at Langston, the 
Cential Normal School at Ldmond , the North-western Normal 
School at Alva ; the South-we.stern Normal School at Weatheilord, 
Cusui county , the South-eastern Normal Sihool at Dur.int, Bryan 
county, the East Central Normal Sihool at Ada, the Noith- 
rastem Normal School at lahlequah, Cherokee county, and the 
I'niv’ersiti ol Oklahoma at Norman. 'Ihe State University (estati- 
hshed 111 1802, opened in 1893) embraces a college of arts mid sciences, 
<uid schools ot tine arts, applied science, meihcine, mmes and phar- 
macy. In iyo7-it)o8 it had 40 instructors anil jijo students, 'fhcrc 
IS a University Preparatoiy School (1901) at lonkawa m Kay 
county, and there are state schools of agriculture at Tishommgo and 


at Warner. The common schools are in large part maintained out 
of the proceeds of the school lands (about 1,200,000 acres), which 
are sections lO and 30 in each township of that portion of the statu 
which formcily constituted Oklahoma Territory, and a Congres- 
sional appropnation ot $5,000,000 m lieu ol these sections in 
what was formerly Iiuhan Tenitory. 'fhe university, agricultural 
and mechanical college and normal schools also are maintained 
to a considerable extent out of the proceeds of section 13 111 
several townships. Ihe universily owns land valued at $3,670,000. 
Among the institutions of learning, neither maintained nor controlled 
by the state, are Epworth University (Melhodisi: Episcopal, 1901) 
at Oklahoma tity, anil Kingfisher College at Kingfisher. 

Chanties and Cvrrectional Institutions . — 'Ihc state has a hospital 
for the ms<ine at Fort Supply, the Whitaker Orphans’ Home at 
Pryor Creek, the Oklahoma School for the Jblind al Foil Gibson 
and the Oklahoma School for the De.il al Sulphur ; and the legisla- 
ture of 1908 appropi lateil money tor the East Oklahoma Hospital 
lor the Insane at Viuita, a School lor the het ble-Mmded at Enid, a 
State 1 laming School lor Hoys at Wyiiiiewood and .1 State Kclorm.i- 
tory (at (iranite, Greer county) for first-time convicts hi tween the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-five Uniiei the constitution the super- 
vision and inspection of chanties and institutions ol correction is 
in the hands of a State Commissioner of Charities and Coirections, 
elected by the people. The commissioner must inspect once each 
year all penal, concdional and eleemosynary institutions, including 
public hospitals, jails, puorhouses and corporations and oigamzatioi s 
doing charitable work , and the commissioner appears as next iiiciid 
in cases allecting Die jiioperty of orphan mmois, and has jjowtr to 
investigate complaints against public and pnvate institutions wliose 
iharteis maybe reiokeil lor cause by the commissioner By act of 
legislature a State Hoaid of Public Alfairs was created , it is m.i(lc of 
five members appoiaterl by the goveriloi, with chaige of the h'-cal 
affaiis of all state institutions Convicts were sent to the state 
jiciiitentiary of Kansas until Januaiy loog, when it was charged 
that they were tieated ciuilly there , m 1909 work was begun on a 
penitcntwry at Mc.Vlcslei. 

Banking and lunanie — 'Ihe unique featuic of the banking system 
(with ameiidmciils adopted by the second ligislatinc beioming 
elfccUve on the iith of June 1909) is a fund for the guaiaiUy ol 
deposits. The state banking boaid, which is coinjxisi'd ol the 
govemoi, heutenant-governor, piesiilent of the board of agriculture, 
state ticasurer and slate auditor, levies against the capital stock ot 
each state bank and trust company, oiganized or existing, undei 
the laws of the .state to cieate ,1 tuna equal to 5 % of average daily 
deposits other than the deposits of state funds properly secmeil 
t)nc-fifth of this fund is jiayable the fust yeai and one- twentieth 
each year thereafter, 1 % of the increase in average ili posits is 
collected each year. Ivmeigeiicy assessments, not to exceed 2'’^, 
may bt‘ made whcnevci mcessary to pay in full the dejjositors in an 
insolvent bank , if the guaranty fund is impaired to suoli a degree 
that it is not made up by the 2 % emeigeiicy assessment, the slate 
banking bo.ard issues certihiatis of mdebteducss which draw 6 Vo 
mtercst and wlui h aie paid out ol the assessment. Any national bank 
may seeme its ilepositois m this maimei if it so desires. Ihe bank 
guarantee law was In Id to be vahd by the United Slates Snpieine 
Court in 1908 after the attorney-general of the United Sfiites li.id 
decided that it was ilk gal 

ilie revenue foi state and local purjioses is derived chiclly from 
taxes. The constitutional limit on the state tax kvy is 3I mills on 
a dollar, and legislation has fixed the limit of the couni v levy .it 5 
mills, of the k>vy m iitiis .it 7, in mcoiporated towns ,it 111 town- 
sliijis at I, and m ‘chool districts at 5 ’llien* is a tax on tin* gross 
iiceipls ol cuipoiations, a graduated laud t.ix on all holdings exceed- 
ing O40 acres, a tax on iniomc < xceeding $3‘5ot>, and a tax on gifts 
and luhentauces The aggregate amount ol indebtidne'.s wine h 
the state may' have at any time is limited by the conslitiition to 
$.joo,ooo, save when Ixu lowing is necessaiyto rejicl an invasion, 
suppress an insiuiection or delcml the state m wai 

IJiitory. With the exception of the narrow strip N. of the 
most N. section ol Texas the territory comprising the present 
state of Oklahoma was set apart by Congress m 1834, under the 
name of Indian Territory, for the possession of the fi\ e southern 
tribes (Chciokees, Creeks, Seimnoles, Choctaws and (hukasaws) 
and the Quapaw Agemy. Early m 1809 some Chciokees in 
the south-eastern states made known to President JelTerson 
their desire to remove to hunting grounds VV of the Mississippi, 
and at first they were allowed to oieiipy lands m what is now 
Arkansas, but by a new arrangement first entered into in 1828 
they received instead, in 1838, a patent fur a w idc strip extending 
along the entire N border ol Indian Territory' \>ith the exception 
of the small section in the N K. corner whirh was reserved to 
the Quapaw Agency. By treaties negotiated in 1820, 1825, 
1830 and 1842 the Choctaws received for themselves and the 
Chickasaws a patent for all that portion of the Territory which 
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lies S. of the Canadian and Arkansas rivers, and by treaties 
negotiated in 1824, 1833 and 1851 the Creeks received for them- 
selves and the Seminolcs a patent for the remaining or middle 
portion. Many of the Indians of these tribes brought slaves with 
them Irom the southern states and during the t ivil War they 
supported the ('onfederacy, but when that war was over the 
Federal government demanded not only the liberation of the 
slaves but new treaties, partly on the ground that the tribal lands 
must be divided with the freedmen. Ily these treaties, negotiated 
in 1866, the Cherokees gave the United States permission to 
settle other Indians on what was approximately the western 
half of their domain, the Seminolcs, to whom the (reeks in 
1855 hail granted as their portion the strip between the Canadi.in 
river and its North Fork, ceded all of theirs, and the Creeks, 
('hoctaws and (hickasaws ceded the western half of theiis ha«'k 
to the United States for occupancy by frei^dmcn or other Indians 
In the F. portion of the lands thus placed at its disposal by tlie 
Cherokees and the Creeks the hedeial government within the 
next seventeen \ears made a number of small grants as follow's . 
to the Seminolcs in 1866, to the Sauk and Foxes 111 1807, to the 
Osages, Kansas, Fottawatomies, Absentee Shawnees and 
VVichitas 111 1871-1872, to the Pawnees m 1876, to the Poncas 
and Ne/. Perces in 187S, to the Otoes and Mi^sonris m 1881, 
and to the lowas and Kickapoos in 1S83 . m the S.W. quarter 
of the Terntors', also, the Kiowas, Comanihes and Apaches 
were located in 1867 and the Cheyennes and Arap.ihocs m i86g. 
There still remained unassigned the greater part of the Cherokee 
Strip beside.s a tract embraiing 1,887,800 acres of choice land 
in the centre of the 'Ferntorv , and the* agitation for the ojiemng 
of this to settlement by white people mi teased until m t88i) a 
complete title to the central tiact was purchased from the 
Creeks and Seminolcs. Soon after the pun base President 
Heniamin Harrison issued a proclamation announcing that this 
land would he opened to homestead settlement at twelve o’clock 
noon, on the 22nd of April i88() At that hour no less than 20,000 
people were on the bordei, and when the signal was given there 
ensued a remarkablv spectacular race for homes. Ill the next 
year that portion of Indian Tenitory which lav S of the ('herokee 
Strip and W. ol the l.inds occupied by the live tribes, together 
with the nariovv stnp N of 'IVx.is vvhicli had been denied to that 
state in 18150, was organucii as the Territorv' of (Oklahoma In 
the meantime negc'ti.itions were begun for accimring a clear 
title to the unoccupied fvortion of the Cherokee Strip, for in- 
dividual allotments to the members of the several small tribes 
who had received tribal allotments .since 1866, and for the 
purchase of what remained after suih individual allotments 
had been made. As these negotiations were successful most of 
the land between the tic’Ct first ojiened and that of the Creeks 
was opened to settlement m i8qt, a large tract to the W. of the 
centre w'as ojiened in 1892, a tract S. of the Canadian river and 
W. of the ( hickasaws was opened in 1902, and by 1904 the entire 
Territory had been opened to settlement with the exception of 
a tract in the N.E. which was occupied by the Osages, Kaws, ] 
Poncas and Otocs By the treaties with the five southern tribes 
thev were to be permitted to make their own laws so long as 
thev piescived their tribal relations, but since the (uvil War 
many whites had mingled with these Indians, gamed control 
for their own selfish ends of such government as there was, 
and made the country a refuge tor fugitives from justice. Con- 
sequently, m 1893, Congress appointed the Dawes Commission 
to induce the tribes to consent to individual allotments as well 
as to a government administered from Washington, and in 1898 
the Curtis Act was passed for making such allotments and for the 
establishment of a territorial government When the allot- 
ments w eie nearly all made Congress in 1906 authorized Oklahoma 
and Indian Territories to qualify for admission to the Union as 
one state. As both Territories approved, a constitutional 
convention (composed of 100 Democrats and 12 Republicans) 
met at Guthrie on the 20th of November 1906. The constitution 
framed by this body was approved by the electorate on the 
17th of September 1907, and the state was admitted to the 
Union on the i6th of November. 


Covet nors of Oklahoma — Torritorial. 


George W Steele 1890-1891 

Robert Marlin (acting) 1891-1892 

Abraham J Seay , 1892 189^ 

William Caij' Renfrow 1893-1897 

Cassius McDonald Barnes 1897-1901 

William M (enivins 

Thompson M Ferguson 1901-1900 

Frank Frant? 1900-1907 

State. 

Chailes Nathaniel Haskell, Democrat . . . 1907 


I BiBLior.R\PHY -See the lUenntal Reports (Guthrie, 190 1 .sqq ) 
of the Oklahoma Department of Geology and Natural History , 
the Oklahoma Geological Survey, HuUciin No, / . Prehnutiayy 
Repnit on the Mineral Resources of Oklahoma (Norman, iqog) ; 
C N GonV\, (leoloiiv and Water Resoune<i of Oklahoma (Wishington, 
lOO:)), being Water Supply and Irrigation Paper, No. 148 ol the 
IJiiiteil SUtes Geological Survey; A. J Henry, ChmaiolopY of the 
United States, pp 4J2-453 (^V\ ashing ton, 1000), being Bulletin Q ot 
the Weather Bureau ot the United States Department of Agiiculturo , 
Mineral Itcsounes of the United States, annual reports publislusl by 
the United States Geological Survey (Washington, 1883 sqq ) , 
Charles Kvans and C ( ) Bi.nn, Oklahoma Civil (jovernment ( Ardmore*, 
tgob) , C A Beard, “ Constitution ol Oklahoma,” m the Po/i/Kaf 
Saente Quaiteilv, vol. 24 (Boston, 1009) , R L. Owen, ” tom- 
ments on the Constitution of Oklahoma,” in the Proiitdings of the 
American Pohtnal Scunie Association, vol 5 (Baltimore, igog) , 
S. J. Buck, The Settlement of Oklahoma (Madison, 1007), rcpnnted 
burn the 7 ransactions of the ll’iseonstn Academy of Sciences, Arts and 
letters, and 1) C (tKleon, Indian Territory, Dcscuptive, lUogtaphual 
and Genealogical . with a General History of the lerntory (New 
Yoik, 1901) 

OKLAHOMA CITY, a city and the county-seat of Oklahoma 
County, Oklahoma, U.S.A., 011 the Noith Fork of the Canadian 
River, neat the geographical centre of the state. Pop. (1890) 
4151 ; (1900) 10,037 , (1907) 32,452 , <1910) 64,205. It 

IS served by the Au bison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, and the 
St Ixniis & San Francisco railways, and by mter-urban electric 
llm•^ It lies p.utly in a valley, partly on an upland, in a rich 
agncultuial icg'on. The city is the scat of Epworth University 
(foundcil in 1901 by the joint action of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church .ind the Methodist Episcopal C hurch, South). Oklahoma 
City's prosperity is due chiefly to its jobbing trade, with an 
extensive larming anil stock-raising region, but it has also cotton 
compresses and cotton gins, and various manufactures. The 
total Vvdue of the laclory products in 1905 was $3,670,730. 
Natural gas is laigel) used as a fuel. A large settlement was 
established heie on the 22nd of April 1889, the day on which 
the country was by proclamation declared open for settlement. 
'I he iity was chartered in 1890. 

OKUBO TOSHIMITSU (1830-1878), Japanese statesman, a 
samurai of Salsuma, was one of the five great nobles who led 
the revolution in 1808 against the shogiinatc. He became One 
of the mikado’s principal ministers, and in the Satsuma troubles 
which followed he was the chief opponent of Saigo Takamori. 
But the suppression of the Siitsuma rebellion brought upon him 
the personal revenge of Saigo’s sympathizers, and in the spring 
of 1878 he was assassinated by six clansmen. Okubo was one 
of the leading men of his day, and in 1872 was one of the Japanese 
mission which was sent round the world to get ideas for organizing 
the new regime 

OKUMA (SHIGENOBU), Count (1838- ), Japanese states- 

man, was born in the province of Tlizen in 1838. His father was 
an oflicer in the artillery, and dining his early years his education 
consisted mainly of the study of Chinese literature. Happily 
for him, however, he was able to acquire in his youth a knowledge 
of English and Duti h. and by the help of some missionaries he 
succeeded in obtaining books in those languages on both scientific 
and political subjects. These w'orks effected a complete revolu- 
tion in his mind He had been designed by his parents for the 
military profession, but the new' light which now broke in upon 
him determined him to devote his entire energies to the abolition 
of the existing feudal system and to the establishment of a 
constitutional government. With impetuous zeal he urged his 
views on his countrymen, and though he took no active part 
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in the revolution of 1868, the effect or his opinions excrc.sed no 
slight weight in tlx- struggle Already he was a marked man, 
and no sooner was the government reorganized, with the mikado 
as the sole wieldi r of power, than he was appointed chief assistant 
in the department ol foieign affairs. In i86q he succeeded to the 
post of secretary' ot the joint departments of the interior and of 
finance, anrl for the next fourteen years he devoted himself 
wholly to politKs. In 1870 he was made a councillor of state, 
and a few months later he atcepted the of president of 

the commis.»ion which represented the Japanese government 
at tlu* Vienna Exhibition In 1872 he was again appointed 
minister of finance, and when the expedition under General 
Saigd was sent to Formosa (1874) to chastise the natives of that 
island for the murder of some shipwrecked fishermen, he was 
nominated president of the commission appointed to supervise 
the campaign Hy one of those waves of popular feeling to which 
the Japanese people are pcriiliarly liahle, the nation w'hich had 
supported him up to a eertam point suddenly veered loimd 
and ojiposed him with heated violence. So strong was the feeling 
against him that on one occasion a w’ould-be assissin threw at 
him a (h'namite shell, which blow off one of his legs. During 
the w hole of his public life he rccognizi'd the necessity of promot- 
ing cflmation When he resigned office in the early ’eighties 
he established the Semmon Gako, or school for speciiU studies, 
at the cost of the 30,000 yen which had been voted him when he 
received the title of count, and suhscqucntlv he was instrumental 
in founding other schools and collewi s In i8ig) he joined the 
Matsukala cabinet, and reagned in tlie following year in conse- 
quence of intrigues which produced an estrangement betwreen 
'h*m and the prime minister. On the retiiemeiit of Marquis 
Ito m T8q8 he again took office, combining the duties of premier 
with those of minister of foreign aff.nrs. liut dissensions having 
arisen in the cabinet, he resigned a few months later, and retned 
into private life, cultrvatmg his beautiful garden at Waseda 
near Tokyo. 

OLA'P, the name of five kings of Norway. 

Or,AF I. Tryggvesson (y6tj 1000) was born in q6g, and began 
'his meteoric career in exile. It is ev en said that lie was bought as 
a slave in l^sthonia. After a boyhood spent in Novgorod under 
the protection of King Valdemar, Olaf fought for the emperor 
Otto in. under the Wcndish king Ilurislav, whose daiightei he 
had married. On her death he follow'cd the example of his 
countrymen, and harried m France and the British Isles, till, 
in a good day fur the peace of tliosc countries, he was converted 
to f'hiisti.mity by a hermit in the Scilly Islands, and his maraud- 
ing expeditions ceased since he would nut harry those of his new 
faith. In England he married Gyda, sister of Olaf Kvaran, 
king of Dublin, and it was only after some vears spent in admini- 
steimg her property m England and Ireland that he set sail 
for Norway, fired by reports ol the unpopularity of its ruler 
Earl Haakon. Arriving in Norway in the autumn of 905, he 
was unanimously accepted as king, and at once set almut the 
can^erslon of the country to Christianity, undeterred by the 
obstinate re.sistance of the people. It has been suggested that 
Olai’s ambition was to rule a united, as w'cll as a Christian, 
Scandinavia, and we know that he made overtures of marriage 
to Sigrid, queen of Sweden, and set about adding new ships to 
his llcei, when negotiations fell through owing to her obstinate 
heathenism. He made an enemy of her, and did not he.sitate 
to invoke himself in a quarrel with King Sveyn of Denmark 
by marrving his sister Thyre, who had fled from her heathen 
husband Burislav in defiance of her brother's authority. 
Both his W endish and his Irish wife had brought Olaf wealth and 
good fortune, hut Thyre was his undoing, lor it was on an 
expedition undertaken m the year 1000 to wrest her lands from 
Burislav that he was waylaid off the isl.ind Svold, near Rugen, 
by the combined Swedish and Danish fleets, together with the 
sliips of Karl Haakon’s sons. The liattlc ended in the annihila- 
tion of the Norwegians. Olaf fought to the last on his great 
vessel, tlie “ I.ong Snake,” the mightiest ship in the North, and 
finally leapt overboard and was no more seen. Full of energy 
and daring, skilled in the use of every kind of weapon, gcniiil and 


open-handed to his friends, implacable to his enemies, Olaf’s 
personality was the ideal of the heathendom he had trodden 
down with such reckless disregard of his people’s prejudices, 
and It was no doubt as much owing to the popularity his char- 
acter won for him as to the strength of his position that he was 
able to force his will on tlie country with impunity. After his 
death he remained the hcio of his people, who whispered that 
he was yet alive and looked for his return. “ But however 
that may be,” says the story, “Olaf Trygg\csson never came 
back to his kingdom in Norway ” 

Olaf (II.) Haraldsson (995-1030), king from 1016-1029, 
called during his hlelime “ the Fat,” and afterwards known as 
St Olaf, was born in 91)5, the year in whidi Olaf 'I'ryggvcsson 
came to Norway. Aftei some years’ absence in England, 
fighting the Danes, he returned to Norway in 1015 and declared 
himself king, obtaining the support of the five petty kings of the 
Uplands, in 1016 he defeated Earl Sveyn, hithcito the virtual 
ruler of Norway, at tin* battle of Nesje, and within a few years 
had won more power tlian had been cnjo> ed by any of his pre- 
dece.ssors on the throne. He had annihilated the petty kings 
of the South, had crushed the ai i.stocracy, enforced the acceptimce 
of Christianity throughout tlie kingdom, asserted his suzerainty 
in the Orkney Isl.inds, had humbled the king of Sweden and 
married his daughter in his despite, and had conducted a siu ccss- 
ful raid on Denmark. But his success was .shcut-livetl, for in 
1029 the Norwegian nobles, .seething with discontent, rallied 
round the invading Knut the Gieat, and Olaf had to flee to 
Russia On his return a year later he fell at the buttle of Stikle- 
stad, v/hcre his own subjeits were arrayed against him. The 

succeeding years of disunion and misrule under the Danes 

explain the belab'd affection with which hi*- countrymen come 
to regard him. The cunning and ciiielty which maned his 

character were forgotten, and his services to his cliurch and 

country remembered. Miiacles were worked at his tomb, and 
m 1164 he was canonized and was declared the patron saint 
of Norway, whence his fame spread throughout Scandinavia 
and even to England, where churches are dedicated to him. 
The Norwegian ordei of knighthrjod of St Olaf was founded in 
2847 i>y Oscar I., king of Sweden and Norw'uy, m memory of this 
king. 

'I’he three remaining Norwegian kings of this name are persons 
of minor importance (see Norway Hulory). 

OLAF, or Anlaf (d. 981), king of the Danish kingdoms of 
Northumbria and of Dublin, was a .son of Siti ic, king of Deira, and 
was related to the English king Aithelstan. As his name indicates 
he was of Norse descent, and he married adaiightci of I'onstan- 
tine 11 ., king ol the Scots. When Sitric died about 027 Aithelstan 
annexed Deira, and Olaf took refuge m Scotland and m Ireland 
until 937, when he was one of the leaders of the formidable 
league of princes which was destroyed by Asthclstan at the 
famous battle of Brunanbiiih. Again he sought a home among 
his kinsfolk in Ireland, but just after Asthelstan's death m 940 
he or Olaf Godfreysnn was recalled to England by the North- 
umbrians. Both crossed over, and in 941 the new English kmg, 
Edmund, gave up Deira to the former. The peace between the 
English and the Danes did not, however, last long. Wullstan, 
archbishop of York, sided with Olaf ; but m 944 this king was 
driven from Northumbria by Edmund, and crossing to Ireland 
he niled over the Danish kingdom of Dublin. From 949 to 
952 he was again king of Northumbria, until he was expelled 
once more, and he passed the remainder of his active life m 
warfare in Ireland. But in 980 his dominion was shattered by 
the defeat of the Danes at the battle of Tara. He went to Iona, 
where he died probably in 981, although one account says he 
was m Dublin in 91^4. 'I'liis, however, iS unlikely. In the 
saga.s he is knc\>m as ()laf the Red. 

This Olaf must not be confused with his kinsman and ally, 
Olaf (d. 941). also king of Northumbria and of Dublin, who was 
a son of Godfrey, king of Dublin. The latter Olaf became king 
of Dublin in 934 ; but he was in England in 937, as he took part 
in the fight at Biunanburh. After this event he relumed 
to Ireland, but he appears to have acted for a very short 
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time as joint king of Northumbria with Oiaf Sitricson. It is 
possible that he was the “ Olaf of Ireland ” who was called by 
the Northumbrians after > 1 ilthclstan’s death, but both the Olafs 
appear to have accepted the invitation. He was killed in 941 
at l^ningham near l^unbar. 

Sec ^V F Skene, Celtic Scotland, vol. i. (1876), and J. R. Green, 
The Contfiiest of England, vol 1. (1899) 

Olamd, an island m the Baltic Sea, next to Gotland the 
largest belonging to Sweden, stretching for 85 m. along the east 
coast of the .southern extremity of tliat countrt. from which 
It is separated bv Kalmar Sound winch is from 5 to 15 m. broad 
The greatest breadth of the island is 10 m., and its area 51*) s<]. m. 
Pop. (iqoo) 30,408. C'onsisting for the most part ol Silurian 
limestone, and thus forming a striking contrast to the mainland 
with Its granite and gneiss, Oland is further remarkable on 
account of the pcculurities of its structure. Down tlie west side 
for a considerable di-stancc runs a limestone ridge, rising u.sually 
in ten aces, but at times in steep cliffs, to an extreme height of 
200 ft. ; and along tlie castMde there is a parallel ridge of sand, 
resting on limestone, never exceeding qo It. These ndges, known 
as the Western and Kustern J-.andborgar, arc connci ted towards 
the north and the south by belts of sand and heath; and the 
hollow between them is occupied by a desolate and almost barren 
tract : the southern portion, or Aifvar (foiming lully half of the 
southern pait of the island), presents a surface ol baie red lime* 
stone scored liy superficial cracks and uniat homed fissure.s, and 
calcined by the lieat refracted from the sui rounding heights. 
The noiLhern portion is covered at best with a (op.se of hazel 
bushes. Outside the ndges, however, Oland has quite a ditfcicnt 
aspect, the hillsides being not infrequently clotned with clumps 
of trees, while the narrow strip of alluvial coast-land, with its 
tornfielcis, windmills, villages and chuicli towers, appeals 
fruitful and prosjwrous. There are a tew small stieams m the 
island , and one lake, llornsjo, about 3 m. long, deserves mention. 
Of the fir woods which once clothed a consulerablc aica in the 
north the Boda crown-park is the only remnant. Gr.iin, especi- 
ally bticlev, and sandstone, arc exported from the island, and 
there are cement works. A number of monuments ot unknown 
age exist, including stones (iteuidUnui^af) arranged in groups 
to lepresent ships. The only town is Buigholm, a watcnng-place 
on tlie w’est coast, with one of the finest castle nuns m Sweden. 
The town was founded in 1817, but the castle, dating at least 
from the 13th century, was one of the strongest h)rtrc.‘-sc.s, and 
aftcrw'ards, as erected by the architett Nicodcmus Te.ssm the 
elder (1615 -1681), one ol the most stately palaces in the country. 
The island was joined m 1824 to the adminislratne district (faw) 
of Kalmat, Its inhabitants were formerly styled Oningar, ami 
show considerable diversity of origin m the matter of speech, 
local customs and physical appearance. 

I'roin the raid of Ragnar Lodbrok’s sons in 775 Oland is 
frequent Iv nu ntioned in Scandinavian lusters , and especially as a 
battleground m the wars between Denmark and the northern 
kingdoms. In the middle ages it formed a separate legislative 
and adnnnistrativc unity. 

OLAUS MAGNUS, or Macni (Magnus, i.f. Slora, great, being 
tlie familv name, and not a personal epithet), Swedish ecclesi- 
astic and author, was born at Tankoping in 14Q0 and died at 
Rome in 11558. lake his elder brother, Johannes Magnus, he 
obtained several e(Tle.sia.stical preferments (a canonry at Up.sala 
cuid at I.mkoping, and the ar( hdeaconrv of Slrengnes), and was 
employed on various dijilomatic services (smh as a mission to 
Rome, fiom Gustavus 1 ., to procure the appointment of Johannes 
Magnus archbishop of Upsala) ; but on the success of the 
reformation in Sweden his attachment to the old chuich led 
him to accompany his brother into exile. .Settling at Koine, 
from 1527, he lu'tcd as his brother’s sccrelaiy, and ultimately 
liecame his successor m the (now titular) an hbishoprie of 
Upsala. Pope Paul III, in 1546, sent him to the louncil of 
Trent ; later, he became canon of .St Lambert in laece ; King 
Sigisinund I. of Poland also offered him a canonrv- at Posen , 
Init most of his life, after his brother’s death, seems to have 
been spent in the raonastciy of St Bngitta in Rome, where he 
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subsisted on a pension assigned him by Ae pope. He is best 
remembered as the author of the famous Htstorta de Gentthus 
Septentnonahbui, (Rome, 1555). a work which long remained for 
the rest of Europe the chief authority on Swedush matten. and 
is still a valuable rejiertor)' of much curious information in 
regal d to Scundin.iv ian customs and folk-lore. 

Ilie liistoria \» is translated into Italian (Venice, 1565), German 
(Stras'.hnrg, 15O/). Lngh*.!! (London, 105')) and Dutch (.\msterd.im, 
1005), alm.lynients ot the work appeared also at Antwerp (15.58 
and 15(2). D.iiis (.1 I-reni h ahridf^ed v'lision, Ani'.tordam 

(rsSli)^ hrankfort (i<>i8) and Leiden (1052) Olaiis also wrote a 
labula Uituium septnitnonulium . . . (Venice, 153'^) 

OLBERS, HEINRICH WILHELM MATTHIAS (1758-1840), 
German astronomer, ws'is born on the iitli of October 1758 
at Arheigen, a village near Bremen, where his father w'as minister, 
lie studied medicine at Gottingen, 1777-1780, attending at the 
.s.ime time Kaeslner’s inalhematical course; and in 177(1. wlulc 
w'al( lung by the siek-licd of a fellow-student, he dc\ ]^ed a method 
ol oakuLling comct.iry orbits w'hich made epoi'h m the 
ticatmcnt of the siibiect, and is still extensively used. Tbe 
lieatise containing this important invention w.i^' made public 
by Baron von /.itli under the title Ikber die kt fiffilr und 
hn/unnsU Melhode die Jiafiti emes Conieten zu heteclnttn (\Veiinar, 
i7<)7). A table of eighty-seven rakulated oihits w.is aiiperided, 
enlarged by Lncke in the second edition (1847) to 178, and by 
Galle in the third (1864) to 242. Ollier.^ .settled ..s a physician 
in Bremen towards the end of 1781, and pr.utiscd activelv for 
above forty years, finally letiring on the ist of j.inuaiy 1823. 
The gicater pait of each night (lie never slept more than lour 
houis) was meantime devoted to astionomy, the nppcT portion 
of his house being fitted up as an observatory lie paid sprcial 
attention to cornels, and that of 1815 (jKnod sevenly-fovr 
years) beats his name in c oinmcmoration ol its dclcition by 
him. He also took a leading jiart in the clistoveiv of the minor 
planets, re-ulentified Ceics on the 1st of Januaiy 1802, and 
detected I'allas on the 28th of March followi. g. His bold 
hviKithesis ol their origin by the disruption of a primitive 
huge planet {Mimalluhe Coirespondenz, vi. 88), .dthough now 
disc. .tided, received countenance Irom the fincliu'' oi Juno by 
Harding, and of Vesta by himself, in the precise regions of 
Cctus and Virgo whcie the nodts of such suppo eel pl.inetary 
fr.:4?ments should be .situated. Gibers w'as dc) uicd by his 
fellow-citizcns to assist at the baptism of the ling of Home 
on the gth of June 1811, and he was a mtnibci ol the 
Ugnlaltj m J^uiis 1812 1813 He died on the rod of Maich 
1840, at the age of eighty-one. He was twice maiiied, .ind one 
.son survived him. 

See Biociaphisihe Shizicn vey<ilorbcncr Jiirtn^tchn Aefclc, by Dr 
(i. BarkhausLU (Bremen, , Allf’cmeiiir ffco’i-aphi'ic/ir J phtintri- 

diu, j\ a-Si (i;yw). .Ihittuih J‘hil. i\ 20h (1843), 

isUonomi'nhf' A\iuht II till xmi (Bessel), .'Iso .ij'iiciKicd 

to A Krman’s tiro lurch'd zni'idun Other', und lied (q vols , 
Taijie'iit, 1852), 'lllcfwiinr Jientucht liiot^raphu (S (.imlher); 
H Grant, II id of J‘h vs ,Ulr. p 23c), B V\olj, der 

Adiouumu, ]> 517 the first two -vulumts of l>r C S< l.illing’.s 
exhaust i>e work', (I ilhilin Olbi 1 s,si iv / 1 ben ntidintn H (//.c-.-ipjif.-ind 
at Birlm m ikot nnU lyoo, .-i llitrd .'ind ialor voluni irulndinp his 
pereonal coircsjiondenre ,ind biograjihy. A list oi (UIktss coiitri- 
buttons to .sciciiunc jicuedicais is [uven .it p x\xv ol tin* trd ctl. of 
Ins Leichlesii 4/« l/'w/c , and Ins iinicpic (.ollection of works relating 
to comets now forms part ol the Pulkowa libiaiy. 

OLBIA, the chief Greek settlement in the north-w’cst of the 
Euxmc. It Wiis generally known to the Greeks ol Hellas as 
Borysthencs, thouuh ils .iclual silo wa.s on the nght b.mk of 
the llypanis (Hug) 4 m above its junction with the estuary of 
the Borysthene*. nvii (Dnieiier). Eusebius says that it was 
founded from Aliletus r. 650 n.c., a statement which is borne 
out by the discovtiy of Milcsi.ui pottery of the 7th century. 
It fust appeal .s as enjoying inendly relations with its neighbours 
the .Scythiun.s .ind st.<nrling at the head of trade routes leading 
far to the north-e.ist (Hciodolus iv.). Its wdies .dso penetrated 
northward. It exchanged the manufactures of Ionia and, 
fiom the 5lh ccntuiy, of Attica for the .slaves, hides and corn of 
.Scythia. Changes of the native pofiulation (.see Scythia) 
interiuptcd this commerce, and the city was hard put to it to 
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defend itself against the surrounding barbarians. We know 
of these difficulties and of the democratic constitution of the 
city from a decree in honour of Protogenes m the 3rd century 
B.c. {C.l.G. 11. 2058, Inscr. Or. Septent, Pont. Euxtn. i. 16). 
In the following century it fell under the suzerainty of Scilurus, 
whose name appears on its coins, and when his power was 
broken by Mithradates VI. the Great, of Pontus, it submitted 
to the latter. About 50 b.c. it was entirely destroyed by the 
Getac and lay waste for many years. Lltimately at the wish 
of, and, to judge by the coins, under the protection of the natives 
themselves, it was restored, but Dio Chrysostom {Or. xxxvi.), 
who visited it about a.d. 83, gives a curious pu ture of its poor 
state. During the 2nd century a.d. it prosjiered better with 
Roman support and was quite flourishing from the time of 
.Septimius Severus, when it was incorjiorated m I.owcr Mocsia, 
to 248, when its coins came to an end, probably owing to its 
sack by the Goths. It was once more restored in some sort 
and lingered on to an unknown date, hxcdvations have shown 
the position of the old Greek walls and of those whu h enclo.scd 
the narrower site of the Roman city, an interesting llellenislic 
house, and cemeteries of various dates. The principal cult 
was that of Achilles Pontarches, to whom the archons made 
dedKatioiis. It had another centre at Ixiuce (Phidonisi) and 
at various points in the north ICiixine. Secondaiy was that 
of Apollo Prostates, the patron of the strategi , hut the worship 
of most of the Hellenic deities is testified to in the inscriptions. 
The coinage begins with large round topper jnetes comparable 
only to the Roman grave and .smaller pieces in the shape of 
dolphins ; these both go back into the 6th century n c. loiter 
the city adopted silver and gold coins of the Aeginetic standard. 

See Ti H Minns, Sivthiam and GicrA? (Cambridge, 1900) , V V 
Latyshev, Olbta (St Petersburg, 1887, in Russian) For inscriptions, 
Bocckh, Cl (i vol 11 , V V Latyslitv, Inscr Orar SeptetU Ponh 
vnls 1 and iv For cxcav.itions. Reports of It V Pharinak- 
ov.sky in L ample rendu dc la Comm, imp, arihMng, (St Petersburg, 
1901 st|<j ), anti UulletiH of tho same, Nos. 8, 13. &c , summarized in 
Anhaolugi'.chcr Ameiger {igoj sq<\). (J£. H M) 

OLBIA (Gr. okfita, i.e. happy ; mod. Terranova Pausanui, 
q.v.), an ancient seaport city of Sardinia, on the east coast. The 
name indicates that it was of Greek origin, and tradiUcm attri- 
butes Its found.ition to the Boeotians and Thcspuins under 
folaus (.see Sardinia). Pais considers that it was founded by 
the Phocacans of Massilia before the 4th century b.c. (in/l’am- 
poni, op.cit. ]). 83). It IS situated on low ground, at the extremity 
of a deep recess, now called the Golfo di Terranova. It was 
besieged unsucccs.s fully by L. Cornelius Scipio in 25^ b.c. Its 
territoiy w.us ravaged m 210 B c. by a Gaithagiman fleet In 
Roman times it w'os the regular landing-place for travellers 
from Italy. Cicero notes the receipt of a letter from his brother 
from Olliia m 56 b.c., and obviously shared the prevailing 
belief as to the unhealthiness of Saidinia. I’races of the pre- 
Roman city have not been found. The line of the Roman city 
walls has been determined on the N. and IC , the N.E. angle 
bsing at the ancient harbour, whu h Liy to the N. of the modem 
{Notizie di'gli Scavi, 1890, p. 224). Among the inscriptions are 
two tombstones, one of an imperial ficedwonuin,^ the other 
of a freedman of Acte, the concubine of Nero , a .similar tomb- 
stone was also found at Caralcs, and tiles bearing her name 
have been found in several parts of the island, but especially 
at Olbiii, where m building a modem house in 1881 about one 
thousand were discovered. Pais {op. at. Sg sejq.) attributes 
to Olbia an in.scnption now in the Gampo Santo at l*isa, an 
epistyle bearing the words “ C'ereri .sacrum Claudia Aug. lib. 
Acte,” and made of Sardinian (?) gnuiite. In any case it is 
clear that Acte must have had considerable property in the 
island {Cotp. Inscr. Lot. x. 7980). Discoveries of buildings 
and tombs have frequently occurred within the area of the 
town and in its neighbourhood. Some scanty remams of an 
aqueduc't exist outside the town, but hardly anything el*e of 

1 The freedwoman had been a slave of Acte before passing into 
the property of the emperor, and took the cognomen Aclentana —a 
practice vauGh otherwise only occurs in the case of slaves of citizens 
of the lughUst^r^nk or of forcurn kmirs 


antiquity is to be seen in situ. A large number of milestones, 
fifty-one in all, with inscriptions, and several more with illegible 
ones, belonging to the first twelve miles of the Roman road 
between Olbia and Carales, have been discovered, and are now 
kept in the church of S. Simplicio {Noltzie deglt Scavt, 1888, 
p. 535 ; 1889, p. 258; 1892, pp. 217, 366 ; Classical Review, 1889, 
p. 228, 1890, p. 65; P. Tamponi, .S'///c7g« Epigra/ica, Olbietise, 
Sassari, 1895). This large number may be accounted for by the 
fact that a new stone was often erected for a new emperor. They 
range in date from a.d. 245 to 375 (one is possibly of Domitian). 
The ilineruries state that the mam road from Carales to Olbia 
ran through the centre of the island to the east of Gennargentu 
(see Sardinia) ; but a branch certainly diverged from the mam 
road from Carales to Turns Libisonis (which kept faithcr west, 
more or less along the line followed by the modern rmlwiij ) and 
tame to Olbia. Ihe distance by both lines is much the same , 
and all these milestones belong to the last portion which was 
common to both roads. (P As) 

OLD-AGE PENSIONS. The provision of annuities lor aged 
poor by the state was proposed in England in the i8th century — 
eg. by Fi antis Maseres, eursitor baron ol the Exchequer, in 
1772, and by Mi Maik Rolle, M.P , m 1787 Suggestions for 
subsidizing Iriendlv societies have also been frequent — e.g. by T. 
Paine in 1795, tentatively in Sturges Bourne's Report on the 
Poor loiws, 1817, and by Lord Lansdownc m 1837 The subject 
again became piornmcnt m the latter part of the iQth century. 
Canon Blackley, who started this movement, proposed to com- 
pel every one to insure with a state dejjartment against sn kne.'^s 
and old age, and essentially his .scheme was one for the relict 
of the ratepaycis and a more ecjuitablc readjustment of the poor- 
late The terms provisionally put forward by him reijuircd 
Ihdtcvciy one m vouth should pay £io, m return tor whirh the 
state wa,s to grant 8s. a week sick allowance and 4s. pension 
alter seventy. Tliese proposals were submitted to the Select 
Committee on National Provident Insurance, 1885-1887. This 
body icportud uniavourably, more especially on the sick m 
suranie pint of the scheme, but the idea of old-age pen.sion 
survived, and was taken up by the National Provident League, 
of which Ml (afterwards Sir) J. Rankin, M P., was chaiiman. 
Tlie subject was discussed m the constituencies and expectation 
was aioiised. An unofficial parliamentary committee was 
formed, with Mi J. Chamberlain as chaiiman. This committee 
published proposals in Maich 1892, which show a very interesting 
change of attitude on the part of the promoters. Compulsion, 
whu hat the earlier period had found favour with Canon Blackley, 
Sir J. Rankin and even Mr Chamberlain, was no longer urged. 
The annuitant was no longer required to pay a premium adequate 
to the benefits promised, as in Canon Blackley’s proposal. The 
benefit was no longer a pure annuity, but premiums were, in 
certain cases, returnable, and allowances were provided for 
widows, children (if any) and for the next of km. Canon 
Blackley’s professeci object was to supersede the fiiendly soc letics, 
which, he alleged, were more or less insolvent; a pioposal was 
now introduced to double every half-crown of pension derived 
by members from their friendly societies. Ihis suggestion 
was criticized, even by supporters of the principle of state aid, 
on the ground that unless a pension was gratuitous, the class 
fiom which pauperism is really drawn could not profit by it. 
Mr. Charles Booth in particular took this line. He accoidingly 
proposed that there should be a general endowment of old 
‘^gc, 5s. a week to every one at the age of sixty-five. 
This proposal was calculated to involve an expenditure of 
£18,000,000 for England and Wales and £24,000,000 for the 
United Kingdom, ex( lustve of the cost of administration. While 
Mr Booth severely criticized the weak points of the contributor^’ 
and vclunlary st hemes, their most influential advocate, Mr 
Chamberlain, did not .spare Mr Booth’s proposals. Speaking 
at Highbur)’, for instance, on the 24th of May 1899, he described 
Mr Booth’s universal scheme as “ a gigantic system of out-door 
relief for every one, good and bad, thrifty and unthrifty, the 
waster, drunkard and idler, as well as the industrious,” and 
very forcibly stated his inability to support it. 
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In 1893 M*" Gladstone referred the whole question to a 
royal commission (Lord Aberdare, chairman). A majority 
report, adverse to the principle of state pensions, was issued 
in 1895. ^ minority report, signed by Mr Chamberlain and 
others, dissented, mainly on the ground that public expectation 
would be disappointed if nothing was done. In 1896 Lo-d 
Salisbury appointed a committee “ of experts ” (Lord Rothschild, 
chairman) to report on schemes submitted, and, if necessar\ , 
to devise a scheme. The committee were unable to recommend 
any of the schemes submitted, and added that, “we ourselves 
are unable, after repeated attempts, to devise any proposal free 
from grave inherent disadvantages.” This second condemnation 
was not considered conclusive, and a select committee of the 
House of Commons (Mr Chaplin, chairman) was appointed to 
consider the condition of “ the aged deserving poor ” After 
an ineffectual attempt by Mr Chaplin to induce the committee 
to drop the pension idea, and to consider the provision made 
for the aged by the poor law, the committee somewhat hastily 
promulgated a scheme of gratuitous pensions for persons posaess- 
ing certain qualificitions. Of these the following were the most 
important : age of sixty -five ; no conviction for crime ; no 
poor-law relief, “ unless under exceptional circumstances,” 
within twenty years ; non-possession of income of 10s a week ; 
proved industry, or proved exercise of reasonable providence 
by some definite mode of thrift. The committee refrained 
from explaining the machinery and from estimating the cost, 
and suggesteil that this last problem should be submitted to 
yet another committee 

Accordingly a departmental committee (chairman, Sir E. 
Hamilton) was appointed, which reported m January 1900. 
The estimated cost of the above plan was, by this committee, 
calculated at £10,^00,000 m 1901, rising to /[is, 650, 000 in 1921 
Mr Chaplin had publicly suggested that 1^2,000,000, the proceeds 
of a IS. duty on corn, would go a long way to meet the needs of 
the case — a conjecture which was obviously far too sanguine 
These unfavourable reports discouraged the more responsible 
advocates of state pensions Mr Chamberlain appealed to the 
friendly societies to formulate a plan, .an invitation which they 
showed no disposition to accept. Efforts continued to be made 
to press forward Mr Booth’s universal endowment scheme or 
some modification of it. To this Mr Chamberlain declareil his 
hostility. And here the matter rested, till in his Budget speech 
in 1907 Mr Asijuith pledged the Liberal government to start 
a scheme in 1908 

In 1908 accordingly there was passed the Old-Age Pensions 
Act, which carried into effect a scheme for state pensions, 
payable as from the ist of January 1909 to persons of the age 
of 70 years and over. The act grants a pension according to 
a graduated scale of not exceeding 5s. a week to every person, 
male and female, who fulfils certain statutory conditions, and at 
the same time is not subject to certain disqualifications The 
.statutory conditions, as set out in § 2 of the act, arc : (i) ITie 
person must have attained the age of seventy ; (2) must satisfy 
the pension authorities that for at least twenty years up to the 
date of receipt of pension he has been a British subject and has 
had his residence in the United Kingdom ; and (3) the person 
must satisfy the pension authorities that his yearly means do 
not exceed ;f3i, los. Jn § 4 of the act there are elaborate pro- 
visions for the calculation of yearly means, but the following 
may be particularly noticed : (i) in calculating the means of 
a person being one of a married couple living together in the 
same house, the means shall not in any case be taken to be a 
less amount than half the total means of the couple, and (2) if 
any person directly or indirectly deprives himself of any income 
or property in order to qualify for an old age-pension, it shall 
nevertheless be taken to be part of his means. The disqualifica- 
tions are (r) receipt of poor-law relief (this disqualification was 
specially removed as from the i.st of January 1911); (2) habitual 
failure to work (exi ept m the case of those who have continuously 
for ten years up to the age of sixty made provision for their 
future by payments to friendly, provident or other societies or 
trade unions ; (3) detention m a pauper or criminal lunatic 
asylum; (4) imprisonment without the option of a fine, which 
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disqualifies for ten years; and (5) liability to disqualification 
for a period not exceeding ten years in the case of an habitual 
drunkard The graduated scale of pensions is given in a schedule 
to the act, and provide that when the yearly means of a pensioner 
do not exiecd £21 he shall have the full pen.sion of 5s. a week, 
which diminishes by is. a week for every addition of £2, 12s. 6d. 
to his income, until the latter reaches £31, 10s , when no pension 
IS payable The pension is paid weekly, on Fridays (§ 5), and is 
inalienable (§ 6). 

All claims for, and questions relating to, pensions arc deter- 
mined by the pension authorities. They are (1) pension officers 
appointed by the Treasuiy from among inland revenue officers ; 
(2) a central pension authority, which is the Local lloveinmenL 
Board or a committee afipomtcd by it, and (3) local pension com- 
mittees appointed for every borough and urban distru t with a 
population of ov or 20,000, and for e\ ery county 

During the first three months of the year 1909. m which the 
act came into operation, there were 837,831 claims made for 
pensions ; 490,755 in EngKand and Wales, 85,408 m Scotland, 
and 261,668 in Ireland. Of these claims a total of 647,494 were 
granted: 393,700 m England and Wales, 70,294 in Scotland, and 
183,500 in Ireland. The pensions in force on the 31st of March 
i(;o9 were as follows : 582,565 of 5s , 23,616 of 4s., 23,275 of 
3.S., 11,429 of 2.S., and 6609 of is. By the 30th of September 
the total amount of money paid to 682,768 pensioners was 
£6,063,658, and in the estimates of 1909-1910 a sum of £8,750,000 
was provided for the payment of pensions. 

Germany . — The movement in favour of state aid to provision 
for old age has been largely due to the example of Germany. 
The German system (which for old age dates from 1891) is 
a form of compulsory and contributory insurance. One half 
of the premium payable is paid by the labourer, the other 
half by the employer. The state adds a subvention to the 
allowances paid to the annuitant. (See Germany ) 

France — By a law of April 1910 a system of old-age 
pensions, designed to come into operation in 1911, was adopted, 
it is a contributory system, embracing all wage-earners, with 
the exception of railway servants, miners and sailors on the 
special revserve list of the navy. It applies also to small 
landowners, tenant farmers and farm labourers. All are 
eligible for a pension at the age of 65, if in receipt of less 
than £120 a year. 'Ihe actual rente or pension is calculated 
on the basis of the total obligatory contribution, together 
with a fixed viagere or state annuity. Male wagc-carneis are 
required to contribute 9 francs a year, and females 6 francs, 
the employers contributing a like amount. The largest pension 
obtainable is for life contributions and amounts to 414 francs. 
A clause in the act permits wage-earners to claim the rente 
at the age of 55 on a proportionately reduced scale without 
the viagcrc. The total cost of providing pensions in 1911 is 
estimated at over £5>500,ooo. 

Denmark.— The Danish system of old-age pensions was in- 
stituted by a law of 1891, and has been extended by further 
acts of 1902 and 1908. By the law of 1891 the burden of 
maintaining the aged was in part transferred from the local to 
the national taxes, and relief from this latter source was called 
a pension. Recipients of public assistance must be over 
60 ye.'irs of age, they must be of good character and for 5 
years previous to receipt must have had their domicile in 
Denmark without receiving public chanty. Such public assist- 
ance may be granted either in money, or kind, or by residence 
in an institution, such as an hospital. The assistance given, 
whatever it may be. must be sufficient for maintenance, and 
for attendance in case of illness. The actual amount is 
determined by the poor-law authorities, but all private assist- 
ance amounting to more than 100 kroner (£5 13^.) a year is 
taken into account in measuring the poverty of the applicant. 
The cost of assistance is met in the first case by the commune 
in which the recipient is domiciled, but half the amount is 
afterwards refunded by the state. In 1907-1908, 71,185 persons 
were assisted — 53,008 by money and 18,177 otherwise. The 
total expenditure was £489,200, £242,660 being refunded by 
the state. 
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New Zeatand.-^ln 1898 a bill, introduced by the Rt Hon R. J. 
Seddon, premier, became law which nrovided for the payment of 
an old-age pension out of the consolidated fund (revenue of the 
general government) to persons duly qualified, without contribution 
by the benehiianes The clannants must be 65 years of age, 
resident m tlic colony, and have so resided for 25 years They must 
bo free from conviction for lesser legal oftences for 12 years, and 
for more serious hreaches of the law for 25 years, previous to the 
application Ihcy must be of good moral character and have a 
record of sobriety and respectability for five years Their yearly 
income must not exceed >^52, .uul they must not be owners of 
property exceeding in value £^70 Aliens, aborigines, Chinese 
and Asiatics are excluded The pensions arc for ;^i8 per annum, 
but for each £1 of yearly income over and above £-^\, and also for 
each £\^ of capital over and above £^o, £x is deducted from the 
amount of the pension Applications have to be made to the 
deputy registrars of one of 72 districts into which the colony is 
for this purpose divided The claim is then recorded and submitted 
to a stipendiaiy magistialc, before whom the claimant has to prove 
his qualifications and submit to cross-examination If the cl^m is 
admitted, a cerlihcate is issued to the ^Ic-puly registrar and in due 
course liaii(Je<l to the claimant Paynient is made through the local 
post-office as desired by the pensioner. 1 he act came into force 
6n the ist of November 1898 An amending act of 1905 increased 
the amount of the maximum pension to £2(i a year. Sec further. New 
2;balano. 'J'he aatliors of the measure maintain that it is a great 
success, while others point to the invidious character of the cro.ss- 
exainination riquired in proving the necessary degree of |)ovcrty, 
and .'tllcge that the aiiangcment penalucs the tlirilty members of the 
poorer class, and is a direct inccrttiv’e to transfer of property, of a 
mofe ot less fratulnlent character, between members ol a family 

Victoria ~liy the Old-Age Pensions Act 1900, /,75,00a was 
npprupriatc'l lor the jmrpose or paying a pension of not mure than 
los. })c*r week to any poison wlio fulfilled the necessary conditions, 
of which the following were the iii'mcipal The nensioiicr must 
be O3 years of age or permanently disabled, must fill up a declara- 
tion that he has lived twenty years in the state ; has not been 
convicted of drunkenness, wife-desertion, <&c. ; that his weekly 
income and his property do not exceed a given sum (the regulation 
of this and other details is inttusted to the governor in council) 
Piifthw sumu were subsequently appr<jpriated to the purposes of 
tlic act 

Authorities — Report and Evidence of Select Committee on 
National Provident Insurance (1887I , Report of Royal Commission 
on Aged Poor (1895) , Report oi T.,or<I Rothschild's Committee 
(1898) ; Report of tlie Select Cofnliultee on Age<l Deservnng Poor 
(1890) : Report of Departmental Committee, &c , about the Aged 
Deserving Poor (i9<»o) ; J A Spender, The State and I^enctons 
tn Old A^e (1892) , George Kmg, Old A^e Pensions (1899) , Reports 
of I’oor J.aw Conferences, Annual Reports of the Chief Registrar 
of Fpiendly Societies ; E \V Hrabrook, Provident Societies and the 
Public Welfare (1898), <h vm For Charles Booth, The A^ed Poor 
in England and Wales (1894) ; Old Age Pensions (1899) ; Right Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlaiiij “ The Labour Question," Niniteenth Centmy 
(November 1S92) , Speeches (21st April 1891 and 2|lli May 1899) , 
Rev J Froine Wilkinson, Pensions and Pauperism (1892) , I’nbli- 
cations of the National Providence League. Against : C J R.idlcy, 
Self-Help versus State- Pensions (3rd edition) ; Plea for Liberty (1892) , 
lieport of Royal Commission from a Friendly Soiitly J^oint of View, 
reprint from Oddfellows' Magazine (1895) ; 1 he Foiesteis’ Miscellany 
(February 1902) , Unity, a Monthly Journal of Foresters, 
(February 1902) , C S. Loch, Old-Age Pensions and Pauperism 
(1892) , I<ej)lv of Biadfield Board of Guardians to circular of 
Naticnal J’rovi<lent League (i8gi) , Publications of the Charity 
Organization Society. 

OLDBURY, an urban district in the Oldbury parliamentary 
division of Worcestershire, England, 5 m. W. of Birmingham, 
on the Great Western and London & North-Western railways 
and the Birmingham canal. Pop, (igoi) 25,191. Coal, iron and 
limestone abouhd in the neighbourhood, and the town po.< 5 se 3 ses 
alkali and chemical wOrks, railway-carnage works, iron, edge- 
tool, nail and steel works, mailings, corn-mills, and brick and 
tile kilns. The urban district includes the townships of Langley 
and Warlty. 

OLDCASTLE, SIR JOHN (d. 1417), English Lollard leader, was 
son of Sir Richard Oldcaslle of Almeley m Herefordshire. He 
is first mentioned as serving in the e.<pedition to Scotland in 1400, 
when he was probably quite .1 young man. Next year he was 
in charge of Builth castle in Brecon, and serving all through 
the Welsh campaigns won the friendship and esteem of Henry, 
the prince of Wales. Oldcastlc represented Herefordshire in the 
parliament of 1 40 b Four years later he married Joan, the heiress 
of Cobharn, and was thereon summoned to parliament as Lord 
Cobham in her right. As a trusted suppo'-ter of the prin-x*, 
Oldcastlc held a high command in the expedition which the youag 
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Henry sent to France in 1411. LoHardy had many supporters 
in Herefordshire, and Oldcastlc himself had adopted Lollard 
opinions before 1410, when the churches on his wife’s estates 
in Kent were laid under interdict for unlicensed preaching. 
In the convocation which met in March 1413, shortly before the 
death of Henry IV., CMdcastle was at once accused of heresy. 
But his friendship with the new king prevented any deasive 
action till convincing evidence was found m a book belonging to 
Oldcastlc, which was discovered in a shop in Paternoster Row. 
ITie matter was brought before the king, who desired that nothing 
should be done till he had tried his personal influence. Old- 
castle declared his readiness to submit to the kmg " all his fortune 
m this world.” but was firm in his religious beliefs. When he 
fled from Windsor to his own castle at Cowling, Henry at last 
consented to a prosecution. Oldcastlc refused to obey the 
archbishop’s repeated citations, and it was only under a royal 
writ that he at last appeared before the ecclesiastical court on 
the 23rd of September. In a confession of his faith he declared 
his belief m the sacraments and the necessity of penance and 
true confession ; liut to put hope, faith or trust in images was 
the great sin of idolatry. But he would not assent to the ortho- 
dox doctrine of the sacrament as stated by the bishops, nor 
admit the necessity of confession to a priest. So on the 25th of 
September he was convicted as a heretic. Henry was Still anxious 
to find a way of escape for his old comrade, and granted a respite 
of forty days. Before that time had expired Oldcastlc escaped 
from the Tower by the help of one William Fisher, a parchment- 
maker of Smithficld (Riley, Memorials of London, 641). Old- 
castle now put himself at the bead of a wide-spread Lollard 
conspiracy, which assumed a definitely politi^ character. 
The design was to seize the lung and his brothers during a 
Twelfth-night mumming at Kltham, and perhaps, as was alleged, 
to establish some sort of commonwealth. Henry, forewarned 
of their intention, removed to London, and when the Inllards 
assembled in force in St Giles's Field.s on the loth of January 
they were easily dispersed. Oldcastle himself escaped mto 
Herefor<lshire, and lor nearly four years avoided capture. 
Apparently he was privy to the Scrope and C'am bridge plot in 
July 141 5, When he .stirred some movement in tlie Welsh Marches. 
On the failure of tlie scheme he went again mto hiding. Oldcastle 
was no doubt the instigator of the abortive I/illard plots of 1416, 
and upiwars to have intrigued With the Scots. But at last his 
bidmg-plncc was discovered, and in November 1417 he was 
captured by the Lord Charlton of Fowis Oldcaslle who was 
“ sore wounded ere lie would be taken,’’ was brought to London 
m a horsc-htter. On the 14th of December he was formally 
condcmneil, on the record of his previous conviction, and that 
.same dav was hung m St (iiJes's Fields, and burnt “ gallows and 
all." It is not clear that he was burnt alive. 

Oldia'.tle died .1 martyr He was no doubt a man of fine 
quality, but circumstances made him a traitor, and it is impossible 
altogether to condemn his execution. His unpopular opinions 
and early friendship with Henry V. created a traditional scandal 
which long continued. In the old ])lay The Famous Victories 
of Henry C., written before 1588, Oldcastlc figures as the prince's 
boon companion. When Shakespeare adapted that play m 
Henry 1 V., Oldcaslle still appeared ; but when the play was 
printed in 1598 Falstaff’s name was substituted, m deference, 
as It is said, to the then I.ord Cobham. Though the fat knight 
still remains “ my old lad of the Castle,” the stage character 
lias nothmg to do with the Lollard leader. 

Bibliography — ‘The record of Oldcas tie's trial is pnnted in 
Fasctiuli Ziaantorum (Rolls senes) and in Wilkins's Concilia, ui 
35* -357 thief contemporary notices of lus later career are 

given In Gtsia Htnnci QuiMi (Eftg. Hist Sor ) and m Walsingham's 
Historia AttgliCttna. Th^ro have been many lives of Oldcastle, 
mainly based on The Actes and Monuments of |otm Fdxe, Who in his 
turn followed the Brte/e Ghronvcle of Jolin Jiale, first published 
m I5H* For notes on Oldcasllc’s early career, consult J H. Wyhc, 
History of Engldnd under lieHry IV For literary history see the 
Introductions to Richard Jamek's Itir Lamastrense (Chetham Soc , 
1845) and to Groeart’s edition of the Poems of Richard James (1880). 
bee also W. Barske, Oldcastle-FalstUff m der cnghschcn Literatur bis 
ZH Shal.cspcare (Palacsira, 1 Berlin, 1905) For a recent Life, se; 

T. Waugh in the English Historical Rc> icw, vol xx. (C L K ) 
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OLD CATHOLICS (Gcr. AUkathfilihen), the designation assumed 
by those members of the Roman Catholic Church who refused 
to accept the decrees of the Vatican, Council of 1870 defining 
the dogma of papal infallibility (sec Vatican Council and 
Infalubility) and ultimately set up a separate ecclesiastical 
organization on the episcopal model. The Old Catholic move- 
ment, at the outset at least, (fiffercd fundamentally from the 
Protestant Reformation of the i6th century in that it aimed 
not at any drastic changes in doctrine but at the restoration 
of the ancient Catholic system, founded on the diocesan episco- 
pate, which under the inllucnce of the ultramontane movement 
of the 19th century had been finally displaced by the rigidly 
centralized system of the papal monarchy. In this respect it 
represented a tendency of old standing within the Church and 
one which, in the i8th century, had all but gained the upper 
hand (see Febronianism and Gallicanism). Protestantism 
takes for its standard the Bible and the supposed doctrines 
and institutions of the apostolic age. Old Catholicism sets up 
the authority of the undivided Church, and accepts the decrees 
of the first seven general councils — down to the second council 
of Nicaca (787), a principle which has necessarily involved a 
certain amount of doctrinal divergence both from the standards 
of Rome and those of the Protestant Churches. 

The proceedings of the Vatican council and their outcome 
had at first threatened to lead to a serious schism m the Church 
I'he minority against the decrees included many of the most 
distinguished prelates and theologians of the Roman com- 
munion, anil the methods by which their opposition h id been 
overcome seemed to make it difficult for them to submit. The 
pressure put upon them was, however, immense, and the reasons 
for submission ma> well have seemed overwhelming , in the 
end, after more or less delay, all the recalcitrant bishops gave 
in their adhesion to the decrees 

The “ samfii k) dell’ intelletto,” as it was termed — the sub- 
ordination of individual opinion to the general authority of 
the Church — was the maxim adopted by one and all. Seventeen 
of the German bishops almost immediately receded from the 
position they had taken up at Rome and assented to the dogma, 
publishing at the same time a pastoral letter in which they s< .ught 
to justify their change of sentiment on the ground of cxpcdieniy 
m relation to the interests of the Church (Michehs, Det iieuc 
Fuldotr Htrienhuef, 1870), Their example was fullowed by all 
the other bishops of Germany. Darboy, aichbi.shop of Paris, 
and Dupanloup, bishop of Orleans, m France adopted a like 
course, and took with them the entire body of tJie French clerg>L 
Each bishop demanded in turn the same submission from the 
flergy of his dioccsc, the alternative being su.spension Irom 
pastoral function'', to be folloi/cd by deprivation of office. It 
may be urged as some extenuation ol this general aliandomnent 
of a great principle, that those who had refused to sulxsinbc 
to the dogma retenxd but languid support, and in some cases 
direct discouragement, from their respective governments 
The submission ot the illustrious Karl Joseph von TIcfele was 
generally attributed to the influence exerted by the court of 
Wurttemberg 

The universities, being less directly under the control of 
the Church, were prepared lo show a bolder front. Dr T. F. 
von .Schulte, professor at Prague, was one of the first to publish 
a formal protest. A meeting of Catholic professors and dis- 
tinguished scholars convened at Nuremberg (August 1870) 
recorded a like dissent, and resolved on the adoption of measures 
for bringing about the assembling of a really free couni il north 
of the Alps. The Appel aux Eveqws Calholtques of M. Hyacinthc 
Loyson (better known as “ P^re Hyacmthe ”), after referring 
to the overthrow of “ the two despotisms,” ” the empire of the 
Napoleons and the temporal power of the popes,” appealed 
to the Catholic bishops throughout the world to put an end 
to the schism by declaring whether the recent decrees were or 
were not binding on the faith of the Church. This appeal, on 
its appearance in La Ltbertd early in 1871, was suppressed by 
the order of the king of Italy. On the 28th of March Dollinger, 
in a letter of some length, set forth the reasons which com- | 


I pelled him also to withhold his swbmission alike as " a Chr 4 stian, 
a theologian, an historical student and a citizen.” The publica- 
tion of this letter was shortly followed by a sentence of ex- 
coiumunication pronounced agamst Dollinger and Professor 
Johannes Friedrich {q.v.), and read to the different congrega- 
tions fiorn the pulpits of Munich. The professors of the univer- 
sity, on the other hand, had slicM-tly bcfoie evinced tlieir resolu- 
tion of affording Dollinger all the moral support in their power 
by an address (April 3, 1871) m which they denounced the 
Vatican decrees with unsparing seventy, declaring that, at the 
vcr>' time when the German people had “won for themselves 
the post of honour on the battlefield among the nations of 
the earth,” the German bishops had stooped to the dishonouring 
task of “ forcing consciences in the .service of an unchristian 
tyranny, of reducing many pious and upright men to distress 
and want, and of persecuting those who liad but stood steadfast 
in their allegiance to the ancient faith ” (I'nedlxirg, Ahtenstucke 
z. ersten Vattcannehen Coned, p. 187). An address to the king, 
drawn up a few days later, received the signatures of 12,000 
Catholics. The refusal of the rites of the Church to, one of the 
.signatories, Dr Zengcr, when on bis deathbed, elicited stropg 
expressions of disapproval ; ’ and whenij, shortly after, it became 
necessary to fill up by election six vacancies m the council of 
the university, the feeling of the electors was indicated by the 
return of candidates distinguished by their dissent from the 
new decrees. In the following September the demand for 
another and a free council was responded to by the assembling 
of a congress at Munich. It w'as composed of neatly 500 dele- 
gates, convened from almost all parts of the world ; but the 
Teutonic element wius now as manifestly predommant as the 
Latin ilcmcpt had been at Rome. The proceedings were pre- 
sided over by Professor von Schulte, and lasted three days. 
Among those who took a prominent part in the deliberations 
were Landammann Keller, Wmdscheid, Dollinger, Reinkens, 
?faassen (professor of canon law at Vienna), Friedrich and 
Huber. 'I'he arrangements finally agreed upon were mainly 
prov isional , but one of the resolutions plainly declared that 
it was desirable if possible to effect a reunion with the Oriental 
Greek and Rus.sian Churches, and also to arrive at an ‘‘ under- 
standing ” with the Protestant and episcopal communions. 

Jn the following year lectures were delivered at Munich by 
various supporters ol the new movemenL, and the learning and 
eloquence of Reinkens were displayed with marked effect. In 
I'ranie the adhesion of the abbe Michaud to the cause attracted 
considerable interest, not only from his reputation as a pieacher, 
but abo from the notable step m adv'ancc made by his declara- 
tion that, inasmuch as the adoption of the standpoint of the 
Tiidcntine canons would render reunion with the Lutheran 
and the Reformed Churches impossible, the wisest course would 
be to insist on nothing moie with respect to doctrinal belief 
than was embodied m the canons of the first seven oecumenical 
councils. Jn the same year the Old Catholics, as they now 
began to be termed, entered into relations with the historical 
little Janscnist Church of Utrecht. Dollinger, in delivering his 
inaugural address as rector of the university of Munich, expressed 
his conviction that theology had received a fresh impulse and 
that the religious history of Europe was entering upon a new 
phase. 

Other circumstances contributed to invest Old Catholicism 
with additional importance. It was evident that the relations 
between the Roman Curia and the Prussian government were 
becoming extremely strained. In February 1872 appeared 
the first measures of the Falk ministry, having for their object 
the control of the influence of the clergy in the schools, and in 
May the pope refused to accept Cardinal TTohcnlohe, who during 
the council had opposed the definition of the dogma, as Prussian 
minister at the Vatican. In the same year two humble parish 
priests, Renftle of Mering in Bavaria and Tangermann of Unkel 
in the Rhineland, set an example of indcjiendence by refusing 

1 The rites were administered and Uie }>urial service conducted 
by Fncdnch, who had refused to acknowledge his excom- 
munication. 
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to accept the decrees The former, driven from his parish 
church, was followed hy the majority of his congregation, who, 
in spite of ever>' discouragement, continued faithful to him; 
and for years after, as successive members were removed by 
death, the crosses over their graves recorded that they had died 
“ true to their ancient belief.” Tangermann, the poet, expelled 
in liVe manner from his parish by the archbishop of Cologne, 
before long found himself the minister of a much larger congre- 
gation in the episcopal (ity itself. These examples exercised 
no little influence, and congreg.itions of Old Catholics were 
shortly after formed at numerous towns and villages in Bavaria, 
Baden, Prussia, German Swlt^erland, and even in Austria. 
At Warnsdorf in Bohemia a congregation was collected which 
still represents one of the most important centres of the move- 
ment. In September the second congress was held at Cologne. 
It was attended by some 500 delegates or visitors from all parts 
of Europe, and the English Church was represented by the 
bishops of Ely and Lincoln and other distinguished members. 
At this congress Friedrich boldly declared that the movement 
was directed “ against the whole papal system, a system of 
errors during a thousand years, which had only reached its 
climax in the doctrine of infallibility.” 

The movement thus entered a new phase, the congress 
occupying itself mainly with the formation of a more definite 
organization and with the question of reunion with other Churches. 
The immediate efTect was a fateful divergence of opinion , for 
many who sympathized with the opposition to the extreme 
papal claims shrank from the creation of a fresh schism. Prince 
Chlodwig Ilohenlohe, who as prime minister of Havana had 
attempted to unite the governments against the definition of 
the dogma, refused to have anything to do with proceedings 
which could only end in the creation of a fresh sect, and woulil 
make the prospect of the reform of the Church from within 
hopeless ; more important still, Bollinger refused to take part 
in setting up a separate organization, and though he afterwards 
so far modified his opinion as to help the Old Catholic community 
with sympathy and advice, he never formally joined it. 

Meanwhile, the progress of the quarrel between the Prussian 
government and the (!uria had been highly favourable to the 
movement. In May 1873 the celebrated Falk laws were enacted, 
whereby the articles 15 and 18 of the Prussian constitution were 
modified, so as to legalize a systematic state supervision over 
the education of the clergy of all denominations, and also over 
the apjxjintmeBt and dismissal of all ministers of religion. The 
measure, which was a direct response to the Vatican decrees, 
inspired the Old Catholics with a not unreasonable expectation 
that the moral support of the government would henceforth 
be enlisted on their side. On the ixth of August Professor J. H 
Reinkens of Breslau, having been duly elected bishop of the 
new community,^ was consecrated at Rotterdam by Bishop 
Heykamp of Deventer, the archbishop of Utrecht, who was 
to have performed the ceremony, having died a few days before. 
In the meantime the extension of the movement in Switzerland 
had been proceeding rapidly, and it was resolved to hold the 
third congress at Constance. The proceedings occupied three 
days (i2th to 14th September), the subjects discussed being 
chiefly the institution of a synod ^ as the legislative and executive 
organ of the Church, and schemes of reunion with the Greek, 
the African and the Protestant communions. On the 20th 
of September the election of Bishop Reinkens was for aallv 
recognized by the Prussian government, and on the 7th of 
October he took the oath of allegiance to the king. 

The following year (1874) was marked by the assembling 
of the first synod and a conference at Bonn, and of a congress 

' Reinkens was elected at Cologne in primitive Christian fashion 
by clergy and people, the latter being representatives of Old Catholic 
congregations. 

• The diocesan synod, under the presidency of the bi.shop, consists 
of the clergy of the diocese and one lay delegate for every 200 
church members. It now meets twice a year and transacts the 
business pr^ared for it by an executive committee of 4 clergy and 
5 laymen. In Switzerland the organization is still more democratic , 
the bishop '^oes not preside over the synod and may be deposed by it. 


at Freiburg-im-Breisgau. At the congress Bishop Reinkens ^oke 
in hopeful terms of the results of his observations during a 
recent missionary tour throughout Germany. The conference, 
held on the 14th, 15th and i6th of September, had for its special 
object the discussion of the early confessions as a basis of agree- 
ment, though not necessarily of fusion, between the different 
communions above-named. The meetings, which were presided 
over by Bollinger, successively took into consideration the 
Ftltoque clause in the Nicene creed, the sacraments, the canon of 
Scripture, the episcopal succession in the English Church, the 
confessional, indulgences, prayers for the dead, and the eucharist 
(see Bollinger). The synod (May 27-29) was the first of a 
series, held yearly till 1879 and afterwards twice a year, in which 
the doctrine and discipline of the new Church >\ere gradually 
formulated The tendency was, naturally, to move further 
and further away from the Roman model ; and though the sj nod 
expressly renounced any claim to formulate dogma, or any 
intention of destroying the unity of the faith, the ” Catholic 
Catechism ” adopted by it in 1874 contained .several articles 
fundamentally at variance with the teaching of Rome.* At the 
first synod, too, it was decided to make confession and fasting 
optional, while later synods pronounced in favour of using the 
vernacular in public worship, allowing the marriage of priests, and 
permitting them to administer the communion in both kinds 
to members of the Anglican Church attending their serviics. 
Of these developments that abolishing the compulsory celibacy 
of the clergy led to the most opposition , some opposed it as 
inexpedient, others — notably the Jansenist clerg) of Holland — 
as wrong in itself, and when it was ultimately passed in 1878 
some of the clergy, notably Tangermann and Reusi.h, withdrew 
from the Old Catholic movement. 

Meanwhile the movement had made some progress in other 
countries — in Austria, in Italy and in Mexico , hut everywhere 
It was hamj^ered by the inevitable contro\ ersies, which either 
broke up its organization or hindered its development. In 
Switzerland, where important conferenies were successively 
convened (at Solothurn in 1871, at Oltcn in 1872, 1873 and 
1874), the unanimity of the ‘‘Christian Catholii s,” as thty 
preferred to call themselves, seemed at one time in danger of 
being shipwrecked on the ijuestion of episcopacy. It was not 
until September i8th, 1876, that the conflict of opinions was 
so far composed as to allow of the con.secration of Bishop Herzog 
hy Bishop Reinkens The reforms introduced by M. Hj^acinthe 
Lo}son in his church at Geneva received only a partial assent 
from the general body. Among the more piactical results of 
his example is to be reckoned, however, the fact that in B'rcnch 
Switzerland nearly all the clergy, in German Switzerland about 
one half, are married men. 

The end of the Kttllurkampf in 1878, and the new alliance 
between Bismarck and Pope I.eo Xlll. against revolutionary 
Socialism, deprived the Old Catholics of the special favour 
which had been shown them by the Prussian goc eminent , they 
continued, however, to enjoy the legal status of Catholics, and 
their communities rctaineil the rights and the property secured 
to them by the law of the 4th of July 1875. In Bavaria, on the 
other hand, they were in March 1890, after the death of Bollinger, 
definitively reduced to the status of a private religious sect, 
with very narrow rights. When Bishop Reinkens died in 
January 1896 his successor Theodor Weber, professor of theology 
at Breslau, elected bishop on the 4th of March, was recognized 
only by the governments of Prussia, Baden and Hesse. The 
present position of the Old Catholic Church has disappointed 
the expectation of its friends and of its enemies. It has neither 
advanced rapidly, as the former had hoped, nor retrograded, 
as the latter have frequently predicted it would do. In Germany 
there are 90 congregations, served by 60 priests, and the number 
of adherents is estimated at about 60,000. In Switzerland there 
are 40 parishes (of which only one, that at Lucerne, is in the 

* Eg. especially Question 164 : " this (the Christian) community 
IS invisible,” and Question 167, ” one may belong to the invisible 
Church (t.e. of those sharing m Christ's redemption) without belong- 
ing to the visible Church.” 
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Roman Catholic cantons), 60 clergy and about 50,000 adherents. 
In Austria, though sunie accessions have been received since 
the U>s von Rom movement began in 1899, the Old Catholic 
Church has not made much headway ; it has some 15 churches 
and about 15,000 adherents. In Holland the Old Catholic or 
Jansenist Church has 3 bishops, about 30 congregations and over 
8000 adherents. In France the movement headed by loyson 
did not go far. There is but one congregation, in Pans, 
where it has built for itself a beautiful new church on 
the Boulevard Blanqin. Its priest is George Volet, who was 
ordained by Herzog, and it has just over 300 members. It 
IS under the supervision of the Old Catholic archbishops of 
Utrecht. In Italy a branch of the Old Catholic communion 
was established in 1881 by Count Enrico di Campello, a former 
canon of St Peter’s at Rome. A church was opened in Rome 
by Monsignor Savarese and Count Campello, under the super- 
vision of the bishop of Long Island in the United States, who 
undertook the supermtendence of the congregation in accordance 
with the regulations laid down by the l^mbeth conference. 
But dissensions arose between the two men. The church in 
Rome was closed; Savarese returned to the Roman Church; 
and Campello commenced a reform work in the rural districts 
of Umbria, under the episcopal guidance of the bishop of Salisbury 
This was in 1885. In 1900 Campello returned to Rome, and once 
more opened a church there. In 1902 he retired from active 
participation in the work, on account of age and bodily infirmity , 
and his place at the head of it was taken by Professor Cicchitti 
of Milan. Campello ultimately returned to the Roman com- 
munion. There are halt -a- dozen priests, who are either m 
Roman or Old Catholic orders, and about twice as many con- 
gregations. Old Catholicism has spread to America. The 
Polish Romanists there, in 1899, complained of the rule of Irish 
bishops ; elected a bishop of their own, Herr Anton Kozlowski ; 
presented him to the Old Catholic bishops in Europe for consecra- 
tion ; and he presides over seven congregations in Chicago and 
the neighbourhood. The Austrian and Italian churches possess 
no bishops, and the Austrian government refuses to allow the 
Old Catholic bi-shops of other countries to perform their functions 
in Austria. Every Old Catholic congregation has its choral 
union, its poor relief, and its mutual improvement society. 
Theological faculties exist at Bonn and Bern, and at the former 
a residential college for theological students was established 
by Bishop Reinkens. Old Catholicism has eight newspapers — 
two m Italy, two in Switzerland, and one each in Holland, 
Germany, Austria and France. It has held reunion conferences 
at Lucerne m 1892, at Rotterdam in 1894, and at Vienna in 1897. 
At these, members of the various episcopal bodies have been 
welcomed. It has also established a quarterly publication, the 
Revue mternattonale de theologte, which has admitted articles 
in French, German and English, contributed not merely by 
Old Catholics, but by members of the Anglican, Russian, Greek 
and Slavonic churches. Old Catholic theologians have been 
very active, and the work of Dolhnger and Reusch on the Jesuits, 
and the history of the Roman Church by Professor Langen, 
have attained a European reputation. 

An outline of the whole movement up to the year 1875 will be 
found in The New Reformation, by “ Theodorus " (J Bass Mullmgcr) , 
and an excellent r6sum6 of the main facts in the history of the 
movement in each European country, as connected with other 
developments of liberal thought, and with political history, is given 
in the .second volume of Dr F. Nippold's Handbuch der neuesten 
Kirchengetchichte, vol 11 (1883) See also M E Scarth, The 
Story of the Old Catholic and Kindred Movements (London, 1883) ; 
BlihleF, Der Altkatholicismus (Leiden, 1880) ; J. F von Schulte, 
Der Altkatholizismus (Giessen, 1887) ; and article in Hauck* Herzog’s 
Realenoyk fUr prot 1 heol und Kirche, i 415 For details the follow- 
ing sources may be consulted • (a) For the proceedings of the 
successive congresses the btenographische Benchte, published at 
Munich, Cologne, Constance, &c , those of the congress of Constance 
were summarized in an English form, with other elucidatory matter, 
by Professor John Mayor (6) For the questions involved in the 
consecration of Bishop Reinkens Rechtsgutachten uber die Frage der 
Anerkennung des altkathohschen Btschofs Dr Reinkens in Bayern 
(Munich, 1874) , Emil Fnedberg, Der Stoat und d Bischofswahlen tn 
Deutschland (Leipzig, 1874I , F. von Sybel, Das altkatholische Bisthum 
und das Vermdgen d. rdmischkatholischen Kirchengesellschaften tn 


Preussen (Bonn, 1874). (c) Reinkens’s own speeches and pastorals, 
some of which have been translated into English, give liis personal 
views and experiences; the Life of Huber has been written and 
published by Eberhard Stirngiebl . and the persecutions to w'hich 
the Old Catholic clergy were exposed have been set torth in a pamphlet 
by J. Mayor, Facts and Documents (London, 1^5) (d) For Switzer- 

land, C Herzog, Beittdge zur Vorgeschichte der Christkathol Kirche der 
Schweiz (Bern, 1896). 

OLD DEER, a parish and village in the district of Buchan, 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland. Pop. (1901), 4313. The village lies 
on the Deer or South Ugie Water, 10 J m W of Peterhead, 
and 2 m. from Mintlaw station on the Great North of Scotland 
Railway Company’s branch line from Aberdeen to Peterhead. 
The industries include distilling, brewing, and the manufacture 
of woollens, and there are quariies of granite and limestone. 
Columba and his nephew Drostan founded a monastery here in 
the 6th century’, of which no trace remains. A most interesting 
relic of the monks was discovered in 1857 in the Cambridge 
University library by Henry Bradshaw. It consisted of a small 
MS. of the Gospels in the Vulgate, fragments of the liturgy 
of the Celtic church, and notes, in the Gaelic script of the lath 
century, referring to the charters of the ancient monastery, 
including a summary of that granted by David I. These are 
among the oldest examples of Scottish Gaelic The MS. was also 
adorned with Gaelic designs It had belonged to the monks of 
Deer and fiecn in the possession of the University Library since 
1715. It was edited by John Stuart (1813-1877) for the Spalding 
Club, by whom it was published in 1869 under the title of 
The Book of Deer. In 1218 William Comyn, earl of Buchan, 
founded the Abbey of St Mary of Deer, now in ruins, } m. farther 
up the river than the monastery and on the opposite bank. 
Although it was erected for Cistercians from the priory of Kinloss, 
near Forres, the property of the Coliimban monastery was re- 
moved to It The founder (d 1 233) and his countess were buried 
in the church. The parish »s rich in antiquities, but the most 
noted of them — the Stone of Deer, a sculptured block of syenite, 
which stood near the Abbey— was destroyed in 1854. The 
thriving village of New Deer (formerly called Auchriddie) 
lies about 7 m W. of the older village; it includes the ruined 
castle of Fedderat. 

OLDENBARNEVELDT, JOHAN VAN (1547-1619), Dutch 
statesman, was born at Amersfoort on the 14th of September 
1547. The family from which he claimed descent was of ancient 
lineage. After studying law at Louvain, Bourges and Heidelberg, 
and travelling m France and Italy, 01 denbarne\ eldt settled down 
to practise m the law courts at the Hague. In religion a moderate 
Calvinist, he threw himself with ardour into the revolt against 
Spanish tyranny and became a zealous adherent of William the 
Silent. He served as a volunteer for the relief of Haarlem (1573) 
and again at Leiden (1574). In 1576 he obtained the important 
post of pensionary of Rotterdam, an office which carried with it 
official membership of the States of Holland. In this capacity 
his mdustry, singular grasp of affairs, and persuasive powers of 
speech speedily gained for him a position of influence. He was 
active in promoting the Union of Utrecht (1579) and the accept- 
ance of the countship of Holland and Zeeland by William (1584). 
On the assassination of Orange it was at the proposal of Olden- 
bameveldt that the youthful Maurice of Nassau was at once 
elected stadliolder, captain-general and admiral of Holland. 
Dunng the governorship of Leicester he was the leader of the 
strenuous opposition offered by the States of Holland to the 
centralizing policy of the governor. In 1586 he was appointed, 
in succession to Paul Buys, to the post of Land’s Advocate of 
Holland This great office, which he held for 32 years, gave 
to a man of commanding ability and industry unbounded 
influence in a many-headed republic without any central executive 
authority Though nominally the servant of the States of 
Holland he made himself politically the personification of the 
province which bore more than half the entire charge of the union, 
and as its mouthpiece in the states -general he practically 
dominated that assembly. In a brief period he became entrusted 
with such large and far-reaching authority in all the details of 
administration as to be virtually “ minister of all affairs.” 
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' During tliL* tw(j rruical years which followed the withdrawal 
oi Leicester, il wa^ the sUitesin.inship of the advocate which kept 
the United Provinces fioni falling asunder through their own 
inherent separatist tendencies, ancl prevented them from becom- 
ing an easy conqii' st to the formidalile army of Alexandeo- of 
Parma. Fortunately for the Netherlands the attention of Philip 
was at their time of greatest weakness riveted upon his con 
templated invasion of England, and a respite was afforded 
which ena/>led Olden barneveldt to supply the lack of any central 
organized government by gathering into his own h.inds the con- 
trol of administrative affairs. ITis task vsas made the easier 
by the whole-hearted support he received from Maurice of 
Nassau, who, after 1589, held the Stadholderate of five provinces, 
and was likewise eaptain-gcneial and admiraJ of the union. 
The interests and ambitions of the two men did not clash, for 
Maurice’s thoughts were centred on the training and leadership 
of armies and he had no special coipacity as a statesman or in- 
clination for politics. Ihe first rift between them came in 1600, 
when Maurice was forced against his will by the statcs-general, 
under the advocate’s influence, to undertake an expedition 
into Flanders, which was only saved from disaster by despecale 
efforts which ended m victory at Nieuwport. In 1598 Olden- 
barneveldt took part in special embassies to Henry IV. and 
Elizabeth, and again in 1605 in a special mission sent to con- 
gratulate James I. on l^.aaession. 

The opening of negotiatiom. by Albert; and Isabel in 1606 for 
a peace or long truce led to a great division of opinion in the 
Netlicrlands. The arclidukcs having consented to treat with the 
United Provinces “ as free provinces and states over which they 
had no pretensions,” Oldenbarncvcldt, who had with him the 
States of Holland and the inajzjrity of burgher regents througliout 
the county, was foi peace, provided tliat liberty of trading was 
conceded. Maurice and his cauf.in William Louis, stadholder of 
Frisia, with the military and naval leaders and the Calvinist 
clergy, were opposed to it, on the ground that the Spani.sh king 
was merely seejiing an interval of repose in which to recuperate 
his strength for a lenewed attack on the indvpendeiue of tlie 
Netherlands. For some three years the negotiatioais went on, 
but at last after endless parleying, on the 9tli of April 1609, a 
truce for twelve ycais was eonduded. All that the Dutch asked 
was directly 01 indirectly granted, and Maurice felt obliged to 
give a reluctant and somewhat sullen assent to the favourable 
conditions obtained by the firm and skilful diplomacy of the 
advocate. 

The mimed fate effect of the truce was a strengthening of 
Oldenbarneveldt’s influence in the government of the lepublic, 
now recognized as a”fice and indcjiendeiit state”; external peace, 
however, wa.s to bring with it internal strife. For some years 
there had been a war of words between the religious parties, 
known as the Gomarists (strict Calvinists) and the Arminians 
(moderate C.ilvimsts) In 1610 the Arminians drew up a petitiem, 
known as the Remonstrance, m which they asked that their 
tenets (defined in five articles) should lie submitted to a national 
synod, summoned by the civ il gov eminent. It was no secret that 
this action of the Arminians was taken with the approval and 
connivance of the advocate, who was what was styled a Uberttne, 
t.e. an upholder of the principle of toleration in religious opinions. 
The Gomarists m reply drew up a Contra-Remonstrance in seven 
articles, and ajvpealod to a purely cluirch synod. The whole land 
was henceforth divided into Remonstrants and Contra- Re- 
monstrants; the States of HolLind under the influence of 
Oldenbarneveldt supported the former, and refused to sanction 
the summoning of a purely church synod (1613). I'hey likewise 
(1614) forbade the preachers in the Province of Holland to treat 
of disputed subjects from their pulpits. Obedience was difficult 
to enforce without military help, riots broke out in certain towns, 
and when ^fauricc was appealed to, as captain -general, he 
declined to act. He did more, though in no sense a theologian j he 
declared himself on the side of the Contra-Remonstrants, and 
established a ipreacher of that persuasion m a church at the 
Hague (1617). 

The advocate now took a bold step. He proposed that the j 


Stales of Holland should, on their own authority, as a sovereign 
prov mcc, raise a local fore e of 4000 men { 7 c-aai dgelder<;) to keep 
the pence. 'ITie states-general meanwhile by a uare majority 
(4 prov inces to 3) agreed to the summoning of a national church 
synod. The States of Holland, also liy a narrow majority, refused 
their assent to this, and passed (August 4, 1O17) a strong 
resolution {Scherpe Resohthe) by which all magistrates, ofikials 
and soldiers in the pay of the provmte were reiiuired to take an 
oath of obedience to the states on pam of dismissal, and wt;re to be 
held accountable not to the ordinary tribunals, Imt to the Slates 
of Holland. It was a declaration trf sovereign independence on 
the part of Holland, and the states-general took up the challenge 
and determined on decisive action. A commission was appoint^ 
with Maurice at its head to compel the disbanding of the wacrd- 
gelders. On the 31st of July 1618 the .stadholder appeared at 
Utrecht, which had thrown in its lot with Hollnnd, at the head 
of a body of troops, and at his command the local levies at once 
laid down their arms. His progress through the towns of 
Holland met with no oppo.sition. The states party was crushed 
without a blow being slrodk. On the 23rd of August, by order of 
the states-general, the advocate and his thief supporters, de 
Groot and Hoogerbeets, were arrested. 

Oldenbarneveldt was with his friends kept m the strictest 
confinement until November, and then Irrought for exammation 
before a commission appoirrted by the states-general. He 
apjjeared more than sixty times beWe the commissioners and 
was examined most severely upon the whole course of his 
offteial life, and was, most unjustly, allowed neither to consult 
papers nor to put his defence in writing. On the 20th of February 
1619 arraigned liefore a spenal court of twenty-four 

members, only ha'll of whom were Hollanders, and netirly all ol 
them his personal enemies. It was m no sense a legal court, nor 
had tt any junsdit tion over tire pnsi/ner, but the protest of the 
advocate, who claimed his nght to be hied by the so\»ereign 
province of Holland, whose servant he was, was disregarded. 
He was allowed no advocates, nor the use of doimmenls, pen or 
paper. It w.is m fact mot a Inal at all, and the packed bench of 
judges on Sunday, the i2lh of May, pronounced sentence of death. 
On the following day the old statesman, at the age of seventy-one, 
was beheaded m the Bmnenhof at the Hague Such, to use his 
own words, was his reward for servmg his country forty-three 
years. 

The accusations brought against Oldenbarneveldt of having 
been a traitor to his country, whose interests he had betrayed for 
foreign gold, hav'c no basis in fact. The whole We of the 
advocate disproves them, and not a shred of ev idence has ever 
been produced to throw suspicion upon the patiiot statesman's 
conduct. All his private papers fell into the hands of his foes, 
but not even the bitterest and ablest of his personal enemies, 
Francis Aarssens (sec Aarssens), could extract from them 
anything to show that Oldenbarneveldt at any time lietrayed 
his country’s interests. That he was an ambitious man, fwid 
of power, and haughty in his attitude to those who differed from 
him m opinion, may be granted, but it must also be conceded 
that he sought for power in order to confer invaluable services 
upon his country, and that impatience of opposition was not 
unnatural m a man who had exercised an almost supreme 
control oi administrative affairs for upwards of three decades. 
His high-handed course of action m defence of what he cwiceived to 
be the sovereign rights of his own Province of Holland to decide 
upon religious questions within its borders may be challenged on 
the ground of inexpediency, l)ut not of illegality. The harshness 
of the treatment meted out by Maurice to his father’s old friend, 
the faithful counsellor and protector of his own early years, 
leaves a stain upon the stadholder’s memory which can never be 
washed away. That the .prince should have felt compelled in the 
Inst resort to take up arms for the Union agamst the attempt of 
the Province of Holland to ddfy the authonty of the Generality 
may be justified by the pJea reipjdiltcae saLus suprema lex. To 
eject the advocate from power was one thing, to execute him as 
a traitor quite another. The condenmnation of Oldenbarneveldt 
was carried out whh Maurice's consent and approval, and he 
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cannot be acquitted of a prorainent share in wliat posterity has 
pronounced to be a judicial murder. 

Oldcnbarnevcldt was mamed in 1575 to Mana van Utrecht. 
He left two sons, the lords of Gnoeneveld and Stoutenburg, and 
two daughters. A conspjracy against the life of Maunre, in 
which the suns of Oldenbameveldt took part, was discovered in 
1623. Stoutenburg, who was the chief accomplice, made his 
escape and ewtetred the service of Spain; Groeneveld was 
executed. 

BtBuoaKAPMY. — L. V. Dovaater, Geienkstwkkm van jehun v. 
Oldfnbfurvcveidt «d iijd (1577-1609 ; 3 vqIs , iBoo-iStis) , J. van 
Oldonbarneveldt, WatackUgt u^t df ghfPO^CtkenuxAe . . . 

leste wonder ende droevtg^ doot van f. v. O. . . . vyt de verUart^tge 
van Z E dienaar Johan Fvanchen (1620) ; Histone van het kven en 
sterven van den Heer Johan vatt Olden Banieveldt (164B) ; Groon van 
Pnnsticpfc, Maunae et EamevfMl (1875) , J. L. Mijitjlay, Life md 
Death of J^h 4 of Barnevfldt (2 vpls , 1*^74)* (G- ) 

OLOENBUBGb a gnand-tduchy of Germany, with an area «f 
2479 sq. m. It coosasts of three widely separated portions of 
territory'— (j) the duchy of Oldenburg, .(21) the principality of 
Lubeck, ai^ (3) the pcmcipality of liirkenfeld. It ranks tenth 
among ths states of the (jorman enapirn and has one vote m 
the Bundesrat (federal council) and three raemtiens in the 
Reichstag. 

1 . The duchy of Oldenbmg, comprising fully fourrfifths of 
the entire area and population, lies between 52° 29' and 53** 
44' N. and lietween 7® 37' and 8“ 37' E., and is hounded 00 the N. 
by the North Sea ai^ on the other three sodes by Hanovier, witii 
the exaeption of a small strip on the east, where it is amter'* 
minous with the territory of the free -city of Brenaen. It forma 
part of the north-western German plain lyoaag between the Weaer 
and the Ems, and, except on the south, w^re the Dammerge- 
birge attain a lieight of 478 ft., it is almost entirely tkt, with a 
slight mclinaiioQ towards tihe sea. In respect of Us soil it is 
divided broadly into two parts— the higher and inlaod-lying 
Geest, consisting of sandy plcians mternaufied with extensive 
heaths and moors, and the marsh lands along the coast, con- 
sis tmg of rich but somewliot swampy alluvial soil The latter, 
which compose about one-fiftli of the dually, are protected 
agamst the inroads of the sea by ddhos os m Holland ; and 
beyond these are the so-called IVutten, generally covered at high 
tide, but at many points being gradually reclaimed. The 
climate is temperate and humid , the mean tf nnperature .of the 
coldest month at the town of Oldenburg is ah® i'". of the warmest 
66°. Storms are numerous, and their violejaoc is the mone felt 
owing to the almost entue absence lof trees ; and fogs and ague 
are prevalent m the macbh lands. The cliief rivers are the 
llunte, flowing into the Weaer, and the Uaae .and Leda dowikig 
into the Ems. The Woser itself forms the eastern boundary 
for 42 m, and inteinal navigation is greatly faoUitated by a 
canal, passing through the heart of the dueV tuid ocmnecting 
the llunte and the Lcda On the north there are several small 
coast streams comlucted through the dikes by sluices, the only 
one of importance being the Jade, which empties itseK into the 
Jade Busen, a deep gulf affording good accommodation for 
shipping The duchy also contains numerous small lakes, the 
chief of which is the Dtunmer See in the southTcoat comar, 
measuring 4 m. in length .ky 2^^ m width. About 30 % -of the 
area of the duchy is under .cultivation and 27 % under pas/tiurc 
and meadows, while .the nest consists mainly of marsh, raonriaDd 
heath. Forests occupy la very small .proportion of filie .whole, but 
there are some .fine .old oaks. In the Geest the pnn)Qipftl ci ops ane 
rye, oats, potatoes .and buckwheat, for which the he^tiia k> some- 
times prepared by .burning. Laige tracts of moorland, iurwevor, 
are useful only .as iproducmg peat for fuel, orasiaffordtng pasture 
to the flocks of small coarse- woollcd Oldenburg sheep. The rich 
soil of the marsh lands produces good crops of wheat, oats^ r>’c^ 
hemp and rape, but is especially adapted for grazing. Xfie 
cattle and horses raised on it are highly esteem^ ithsoughnut 
Germany, and the former are .exported in large nuirtbers to 
England. Bee-keeping is much m vogue on the moorg. Tbe Hve 
stodc of Oldenburg forms a great part of its wealth, and the ratio 
of cattle, sheep and hordes to .the population. is one. of the highest 1 


anxHig the Gorman states. There are few large estates, and the 
ground is mostly in the lurndb of small farmers, wlvo enjoy the 
right of fishing and .shooting on their holdings, (i.imc is scarce, 
but fishing is fairly producLi\ e The mineral wealth of Oldenburg 
IS very small. Woollen and cotton fabrn s, siut'kings, jute and 
cigars arc tinade at Varcl, Delmenli'irst and Lohne ; cork-cutting 
19 extensively practised in sonne districts, and there are a few 
iron-foundries. Trade is relati^ ely of more importanoe, chiefly 
owmg to the .proximity of Brenaen. The agricultural produce of 
the duchy is exported to Scandinavia, Kussta, lingliu^ and the 
United States, in return for colonial goods and m<uiufacturcs. 
Vard, Brake and Elsfleth are the chief oomroercial hanhours. 

II. The principality of Luhork has an anea of 209 .sq. m. and 
shares in .the general pbyvsu al characteristics of east Holstein, 
within wluch it lies. Gte the east gt eKtends tu Lubeck Bay of the 
Baltic f»ea, and on the south-east it is bounded by tho Trave. 
The chief nvecs are the Schwaitau, a tnbut.iry of the Travie, and 
liie Schwentjne, fiowtng northwards to the (ruJf of Kiel 'Hie 
scenery of Lubcck is often .pictpfesque, especially m the vicinity 
of the Plcn See aiiKl the Emtio See, the most impontant of the smaU 
laktafi with which it is dsitted. Agrinuiltiuve is practised here 
even more extensively than m due duchy of Oldenbinrg, about 
75 % of the area being cuhinrated. The .population in 1905 (Wgs 
38 > 583 . 

Hi. The prmcipabty of Birheufeid, 312 sq m. in extent, lies in 
the midst of the J^ussaii .province of tlie Khinc, about 30 m. W. 
of the Rhine at W^orros mnd 1510 .m. S. of rtbe duchy of Oldenburg. 
The population in 1905 was 46,484. (See Bi»iK£iiri'XLD ) 

The total jxQjiulation of the graodidbchy pf Oldenluarg'Ui 1880 
337,478, and 'in 1905 438,856. The hulk of the inhabitanto 
are of the ^xon stock, but to the north and west of .die duchy 
there ane numerous despendsfits of the ancient Frisians. The 
differcunces between the two raa's ore sLiU to -sonsic extent periept- 
ible, but Low German (Plail~de,uts£b) is iiiUM\xir5ially spoken, except 
ua one limited district, whrie a Firision dialect has maintained 
Itself. In general charactcnsUcs /lUe Oldenburg peasants resemble 
the Dutch, and the absence of large liindownors has <xi»ntnibuted 
to make them sturdy and iiodcptmticnt. The population of 
Oldenburg is somowhat utirqualK’ disti ibuited, some parts of the 
marsh land.s amtaming o>er 300 .persons txi the square mile, 
whik* m the Geest the number occasionally sinks as low as 40. 
Aliout 70 % of the anhabilants Ibclong toitfic “rurar’ population. 
The town exf Oldcnihurg is the capital of the grand-duchy. The 
war-harbour of WiUtelmsh.a\c!n, on the shore of the Jade Busen, 
was built by Prussia on land bought from Oldenburg. The 
chief towns ^ Birkenield and Lubcck respectively are jlkrkenfeld 
aii{d iuitm. 

Oldonburg is a Protcatant (ountry, and the grand-duke is 
required tu be a member of the Lutheran Church. Roman 
Catholiciana, however, preponderates in the south- western pro- 
vinces, which formerly belonged to the bidiopnic exf Munster. 
Oldenburg Roman Calhohos are .under the sway of the buhop of 
Munster, who is represented by an official at Vechta. The 
educational system of Oldenburg is on a similar footing to 
that of north Germany m general, though the scattered poair 
tion of the farmhouses iinterferes to some extent with s^ol 
attendance. 

The constitution of Oldenburg, based upon a decree of 2849, 
revised -in 2852, is one «f the moat Itberal in Germany. It pro- 
vides for a single representative chamber ^Landiag), elected 
indirectly by UBiveusal sufinage -and exemsaag jcppcunent rights 
of l^usliation and taxation with the grand-duke. The lohaipber, 
which consists of forty meqi bees,. one lor. every io,oop inhabitants, 
IS elected e.very three years. The cxecutewe oonsiste of tbvee 
ministers, vho are aided by a comniiittee of the Landtag, .when 
that ibady 29 not in session. The Iceal ofiakis of .Buiken^^ and 
Lubeck one entrusted to provinmal .councils of frfteeu meiabcis 
each. All citizens paying taxes and not having been convicted 
of .felony >are enfranchised. The mviucipal communities enjt^ 
.an unusual amoupt of independence. The finances of qaqh 
constituent state of the grand-duphy axe managed separats^, 
and there is also a foui th budget concerned with the }PW 
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administration. The total revenue and expenditure are each 
about £650,000 annually. The grand-duchy had a debt in 1907 
of £2,958,409. 

History. — TYve earliest recorded inhabitants of the district 
now called Oldenburg were a Teutonic people, the Chauci, who 
were afterwards merged in the Frisians. The chroniclers delight 
in tracing the genealogy of the counts of Oldenburg to the Saxon 
hero, Widukind, the stubborn opponent of Charlemagne, but 
their first historical representative is one Elimar (d. 1108) who 
is described as comes in confinto Saxontae et Frtstae. Elimar’s 
descendants appear as vassals, although sometimes rebellious 
ones, of the dukes of Saxony ; but they attained the dignity 
of princes of the empire when the emperor Frederick I. dis- 
membered the Saxon duchy in 1180. At this time the county of 
Delmenhorst formed part of the dominions of the counts of 
Oldenburg, but afterwards it was on several occasions separated 
from them to form an apanage for younger branches of the 
family. This was the case between 1262 and 1447, between 
1463 and 1547, and between 1577 and 1617. The northern and 
western parts of the present grand-duchy of Oldenburg were in 
the hands of independent, or semi-independent, Frisian princes, 
who were usually heathens, and during the early part of the 
13th century the counts carried on a series of wars with these 
small potentates which resulted in a gradual expansion of their 
territory. The free city of Bremen and the bishop of Munster 
were alro frequently at war with the counts of Oldenburg. 

The successor of Count Dietrich (d. 1440), called Fortunatus, 
was his son Christian, wnb in 1448 was chosen king of Denmark 
as Christian I. In 1450 he became king of Norway and in 1457 
king of Sweden ; in 1460 he inherited the duchy of Schleswig 
and the county of Holstein, an event of high importance for 
the future history of Oldenburg. In 1454 he handed over Olden- 
burg to his brother Gerhard (c. 1430-1499) a turbulent prince, 
who was constantly at war with the bishop of Bremen and other 
neighbours. In 1483 Gerhard was compelled to abdicate in 
favour of his sons, and he died whilst on a pilgrimage in Spain. 
Early in the i6th century Oldenburg was again enlarged at the 
expense of the Frisians. Protestantism was introduced into the 
county by Count Anton I. (1505-1573), who also suppressed 
the monasteries; however, he remained loyal to Charles V. 
during the war of the league of Schmalkalden, and was able 
thus to increase his territories, obtaining Delmenhorst in 1547. 
One of Anton’s brothers. Count Christopher {c. 1506-1560), 
won some reputation as a soldier. Anton’s grandson, Anton 
Gunther (1583-1667), who succeeded in 1603, proved himself 
the wisest prince who had yet ruled Oldenburg. Jever had been 
acquired before he became count, but in 1624 he added Knyp- 
hausen and Varel to his lands, with which in 1647 Delmenhorst 
was finally united. By his prudent neutrality during the 
Thirty Years’ War Anton Gunther secured for his dominions an 
immunity from the terrible devastations to which nearly all 
the other states of Germany were exposed. He also obtained 
from the emperor the right to levy tolls on vessels passing along 
the Weser, a lucrative grant which soon formed a material 
addition to his resources. 

When Count Anton Gunther died in June 1667 Oldenburg 
was inherited by virtue of a compact made in 1649 by Frederick 
III., king of Denmark, and Christian Albert, duke of Holstein- 
Gottorp. Some difficulties, however, arose from this joint 
ownership, but eventually these were satisfactorily settled, and 
from 1702 to 1773 the county was ruled by the kings of Denmark 
only, this period being on the whole one of peaceful development. 
Then in 1773 another change took place. Christian VII. of 
Denmark surrendered Oldenburg to Paul, duke of Holstein- 
Gottorp, afterwards the emperor Paul of Russia,^ and in return 
Paul gave up to Christian his duchy of Holstein-Gottorp and his 
claims on the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein. At once Paul 
handed over Oldenburg to his kinsman, Frederick Augustus, 
bishop of Liibeck, the representative of a younger branch of 

* His father, Charles Frederick of Holstcm-Gottorp (1700-1739), 
a descendant of Christian I. of Denmark, married Anne, daughter of 
Peter the Great, and became tsar as Peter 111 . in 1762. 


the family,® and in 1777 the county was raised to the rank of a 
duchy. The bishop’s son William, who succeeded his father 
as duke in 1785, was a man of weak intellect, and his cousin 
Peter Frederick, bishop of Lubeck, acted as administrator and 
eventually, in 1823, inherited the duchy. This prince is the 
direct ancestor of the present grand- duke. 

To Peter fell the onerous task of governing the duchy during 
the time of the Napoleonic wars. In 1806 Oldenburg was occupied 
by the French and the Dutch, the duke and the regent being 
put to flight ; but in 1807 William was restored, and in^i8o8 he 
joined the Confederation of the Rhine. However, in 1810 his 
lands were forcibly seized by Napoleon because he refused to 
exchange them for Erfurt. This drove him to join the Allies, 
and at the congress of Vienna his services were rewarded by the 
grant of the principality of Birkenfeld, an addition to his lands 
due to the good offices of the tsar Alexander I. At this time 
Oldenburg was made a grand duchy, but the title of grand-duke 
was not formally assumed until 1829, when Augustus succeeded 
his father Peter as ruler. Under Peter’s rule the area of Olden- 
burg had been increased, not only by Birkenfeld, but by the 
bishopric of Lubeck (secularized in 1802) and some smaller 
pieces of territory. 

Oldenburg did not entirely escape from the revolutionary 
movement which swept across Europe in 1848, but no serious 
disturbances took place therein. In 1849 the grand-duke granted 
a constitution of a very liberal character to his subjects. Hitherto 
his country had been ruled in the spirit of enlightened despotism, 
which was strengthened by the absence of a privileged class of 
nobles, by the comparative independence of the peasantry, 
and by the unimportance of the towns ; and thus a certain 
amount of friction was inevitable in the working of the new order. 
In 1852 some modifications were introduced into the constitution, 
which, nevertheless, remained one of the most liberal in Germany. 
Important alterations were made in the adn.mistrative system 
in 1855, and again in 1868, and church affairs were ordered by 
a law of 1853. In 1863 the grand-duke Peter II. (1827-1900), 
who had ruled Oldenburg since the death of his father Augustus 
in 1853, seemed inclined to press a claim to the vacant duchies 
of Schleswig and Holstein, but ultimately in 1867 he abandoned 
this in favour of Prussia, and received some slight compensation. 
In 1866 he had sided with this power against Austria and had 
joined the North German Confederation ; in 1871 Oldenburg 
became a state of the new German empire. In June 1900 
Frederick Augustus (b. 1852) succeeded his father Peter as grand- 
duke. By a law passed in 1904 the succession to Oldenburg 
was vested in Frederick Ferdinand, duke of Schleswig-Holstein- 
Sonderburg-Glucksburg, and his family, after the extinction of 
the present rulmg house. 'Phis arrangement was rendered 
advisable because the grand-duke Frederick Augustus had only 
one son Nicholas (b. 1897), and his only brother George Louis 
(1855) was unmarried. 

For the history of Oldenburg see Runde, Oldenburgtsche Chronth 
(Oldenbuig, 1863) ; E. Plcitiier, Oldenburg tm ig Jahrhundert 
(Oldcnbuig, 1899-igoo) , and Oldenburgtsches Quellenbuih (Olden- 
burg, 1903) See also the Jahrbuch fur die Geschichte des Herzogtums 
Oldenburg (1892 fol ). 

OLDENBURG, a town of Germany, and capital of the grand- 
duchy of Oldenburg. It is a quiet and pleasant-lookmg town, 
situated 27 m. by rail W. of Bremen, on the navigable Hunte 
and the Hunte-Ems canal. Pop. (1905), including the suburbs, 
2 S> 5 fi 5 - The inner or old town, with its somewhat narrow 
streets, is surrounded by avenues laid out on the site of the 
former ramparts, beyond which are the villas, promenades 
and gardens of the modern quarters. Oldenburg has almost 
nothing to show in the shape of interesting old buildings. The 

* To this branch belonged Adolphus Frederick, son of Christian 
Augustus bishop of Lubeck (d. 172O), who m 1751 became king of 
Sw^en. 

Another branch of the Oldenburg family, descended from John, 
son of Christian III. of Denmark, is that of Holstein-Sonderburg. 
Tliis was subdivided into the lines of Sonderburg-Augustenburg an<l 
Sonderburg-Glilcksbuig. Prince Christian, who mamed Princess 
Helena of Great Britain, belongs to the former of them. To the 
latter belong the kings of Denmark, Greece and Norway. 
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E\-angelical Lambertikirche, though dating from the 1 3th century, 
has b«en so transformed in the last century (1874-1886) as to 
show no trace of its antiquity. The palaces of the grand-duke 
and the old town-hall are Renaissance buildings of the 17th and 
18th centuries. Among the other prominent buildings— all 
modem — are the palace of the heir apparent, the new town- 
hall, the theatre, the law-courts, the gymnasium, the com- 
mercial school, the three hospitals and the new Roman Catholic 
church. The grand-ducal picture gallery m the Augusteum 
includes works by Veronese, Velasquez, Murillo and Rubens, 
and there are collections of modern paintings and sculptures 
in the two palaces. The public library contains 110,000 volumes 
and the duke’s private library 55,000. There is also a large 
natural history museum and a museum with a collection of 
antiquities. The industries of Oldenburg, which are of no 
great importance, include iron-founding, spinning and the 
making of glass, tobacco, gloves, soap and leather. A consider- 
able trade is carried on in grain, and the horse fairs are largely 
frequented. According to popular tradition Oldenburg was 
founded by Walbert, grandson of the Saxon hero, Widukind, 
and was named after his wife Altburga, but the first historical 
mention of it occurs in a document of 1108. It was fortified 
in 1155, and received a municipal charter in 1345. The sub- 
sequent history of the town is merged in that of the grand- 
duchy. 

See Sello, Htstortsche Wanderung dutch dte Stadt Oldenburg (Olden- 
burg, 1896) , and A It-Oldenburg (Oldenburg, 1903) , and Kohl, 
Die Allmende dev Stadt Oldenburg (Oldenburg, 1903) 

OLDFIELD, ANNE (16S3-1730), English actress, was born 
in London, the daughter of a soldier. She worked for a time 
as apprentice to a semptress, until she attracted George 
Farc^uW’s attention by reciting some lines from a play in his 
hearing. She thereupon obtained an engagement at Drury 
Iwane, where her beauty rather than her ability slowly brought 
her into favour, and it was not until ten years later that she 
was generally acknowledged as the best actress of her time. 
In polite comedy, especially, she was unrivalled, and even the 
usually grudging Cibber acknowledged that she had as much as 
he to do with the success of the Cu^ilas Husband (1704), in 
which she created the part of Lady Modish, reluctantly given 
her because Mrs Verbruggen was ill. In tragedy, too, she won 
laurels, and the list of her parts, many of them original, is a 
long and varied one. She was the theatrical idol of her day. 
Her exquisite acting and lady-hke carriage were the delight 
of her contemporaries, and her beauty and generosity found 
innumerable eulogists, as well as sneering detractors. Alexander 
Pope, in his Sober Adtnce from Horace, wrote of her — 

“ Engaging Oldiu-ld, who, with grace and ease, 

Could join the arts to ruin and to please ” 

It was to her that the satirist alluded as the lady who detested 
being buried in woollen, wlio said to her maid — 

“ No, let a channing chintz and Brussels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs and shade my lifeless face ; 

One would not, siiie, be fiightful when one’s dead. 

And — Betty — give this cheek a little red,” 

She was but forty-seven when she died on the 23rd of October 
1730, leaving all the court and half the town in tears. 

She divided her property, for that time a large one, between 
her natural sons, the first by Arthur Mainwaring (1668-1712) — 
who had left her and his son half his fortune on his death — 
and the second by T.icut. -General Charles Churchill (d. 1745). 
Mrs Oldfield was buried in Westminster Abbey, beneath the 
monument to Congreve, but when Churchill applied for j>er- 
mission to erect a monument there to her memory the dean of 
Westminster refused it. 

OLD FORGE, a borough of Lackawanna county, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., on the T.ackawanna river, about 6 m S.W. of Scranton. 
Pop. (1900) 5630, of whom 2494 were foreign-born (principally 
Italians). It is served by the T)claware, Lackawanna & Western 
and the I.«high Valley railways. The prmcipal public buildings 
are the town-hall and the high school. The borough is situated 
in the anthracite coal region, and the mining of coal is the 
principal industry, though there are also various manufactures. 


Old Forge was settled in 1830 and incorporated as a borough 
in 1899. 

OLDHAM, JOHN (1653-1683), English satirist, son of a 
Presbyterian minister, was born at Shipton Moyne, near Tetbury, 
Gloucestershire, on the 9th of August 1653. He graduated 
from St Edmund Hall, Oxford, in 1674, and was for three years 
an usher in a school at Croydon. Some of his verses attracted 
the attention of the town, and the earl of Rochester, with Sir 
Charles Sedley and other wits, came down to see him. The 
visit did not affect his career apparently, for he stayed at Croy- 
don until 1681, when he became tutor to the grandsons of Sir 
Edward 'I'hurland, near Reigate. Meanwhile he had tried, he 
says, to conquer his inclination for the unprofitable trade of 
poetry, but m the panic caused by the revelatums of Titus 
Oates, he found an opportunity for the exercise of his gift for 
rough satire. Garnet’s Ghost was published as a broadside m 
1679, but the other Satires on the Jesuits, although written at 
the same time, were not printed until 1681. The success of these 
dramatic and unsparing invectives apparently gave Oldham 
hope that he might become independent of teaching. But his 
undoubted services to the Country Party brought no reward 
from Its leaders. He became tutor to the son of Sir William 
Hickes, and was eventually glad to pccept the patronage of 
William Pierrepont, earl of Kingston, whose kindly offer of a 
chaplaincy he had refused earlier. He died at Holme-Pierre- 
point, near Nottingham, on the 9th of December 1683, 
of smallpox. 

Oldham took Juvenal for his model, and in breadth of treat- 
ment and power of invective surpassed his English predecessors. 
He was original in the dramatic setting provided for his satires. 
Thomas Garnet, who suffered for supposed implication in the 
Gunpowder Plot, rose from the dead to encourage the Jesuits 
in the first .satire, and in the third Ignatius Loyola is represented 
as dictating his wishes to his disciples from his death-bed. Old- 
ham wrote other satires, notably one “ addressed to a friend 
about to leave the university,” which contains a well-known 
description of the state of .slavery of the private chaplain, and 
another ” dissuading from poetry^,” describing the ingratitude 
shown to 1 -dmund Spenser, whose ghost is the speaker, to 
Samuel Butler and to Abraham Cowley. Oldham’s verse is 
rugged, and his rhymc.s often defective, but he met with a 
generous appreciation from Drydcn, whose own satiric bent 
was perhaps influenced by his efforts. He says (“ To the Memory 
of Mr Oldham,” Works, ed. Scott, vol. xi. p. 99) : — 

" For sure our souls were near allied, and thine 
Cast in the same poetic mould with mine.” 

The real wit and rigour of Oldham’s satirical poetry are un- 
deniable, while Its faults— Its frenzied extravagance and lack 
of metrical polish — might, as Drydcn suggests, have been cured 
with time, for Oldham was only thirty when he died. 

The best edition of his works is The Compositions in Prose and 
Verse of Mr John Oldham . (1770), witii memoir and explanatory 

notes by Kdward 'ihomjison. 

OLDHAM, THOMAS (1816-1878) British geologist, was born 
in Dublin on the 4th of May 1816. He was educated there at 
Trinity College, graduating B A. m 1836, and afterwards studied 
engineering in Edinburgh, where he gained a good knot\ ledge 
of geology and mineralogy under Jameson. On his return to 
Ireland in 1839 he became chief as.sistant to Captain (afterwards 
Major General) Portloek, who conducted the geological depart- 
ment of the Ordnance Survey, and he rendered much help m 
the field and office in the preparation of the Report on the Geology 
of Londonderry, &c (1843). Subsequently he served undei 
(aptain (afterwards Sir Henry) James, the first local director 
of the Geological Survey of Ireland, whom he succeeded in 1846. 
Meanwhile in 1845 appointed professor of Geology in 

the university of Dublin. In 1848 he was elected F.R.S. In 
1849 he discovered in the Cambrian rocks of Bray Head the 
problematical fossil named Oldhamta. In 1850 he was selected 
to take charge of the Geological Survey of India, which he 
organized, and in due course he established the Memoirs, the 
Pdaeontologia Indtca and the Records, to which he contributed 
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rn«W»y important articles. In 1864 he published an elaborate 
report On the Coal Resources of India. He retired in 1876, and 
died at Jtugby on the J7th of July 1878. 

QhOHAMy a municipal county and parliamentary borough of 
JUuiqashire, England, 7 m. N.E. o£ Manchester, on the London & 
North' Western, Great Central and Lancashire & Yorkshire 
railways and the Oldham canal. Eop. (1891) 131,463 ; (1901) 
137,946. The principal railway station is called Mumps, hut 
there are several others. Tlie town lies high, near the source cf 
the small river Medlock, Its growth as a manufacturing centre 
gives It a wholly modern appearance. Among several handsome 
churches the oldest dates only from the later i8th century. 
The principal buildings and institutions include the town-hall, 
with telrastyle portico copied from the Ionic temple of Ceres 
near Athens, the reiercncc library^ art gallery and museum, 
the Union Street baths, commemorating Sir Robert Peel the 
statesman, and the county court. Of educational establishments 
the chief are the Lyceum, a budding in Italian style, containmg 
schools of art and science, and including an observatory ; the 
largely-endowed blue-coat school founded m 1808 by ITioiufts 
Hensjliaw, a wealthy manutacturer of hats ; the Hulme grammar 
school (i 8<>5), and municipal technical sdiools. I’he Alexandra 
Park, opened in 1865, was laid out by operatives who were 
thrown out of employment owing to the cotton famine m tho 
years previous to that date. The site is picturesquely undulating 
and tenaccd. Oldham is one of the must important centres 
of the cotton manufactures, the consumption of cotton being 
about one-fifth of the total importation into the United Kingdom, 
tho factories numbering some 330, and the spindles over 13 
millions, while some 35,000 operatives are employed. Tho 
principal manufactures aro fustians, velvets, curds, shirtings, 
sheetings and nankeens. There aie also large fuunUiies and 
mill and cotton machinery works , mid works lor the construction 
of gas-meters and sewing-machines ; while all these industries 
are assisted by tlie immediate piesonce of collieries. There ace 
extensive markets and numerous fairs are held. Oldham was 
incorporated in 184(1, and become a county borough in 1888. 
The corporation consists of a mayor, 12 aldermen and 36 
councillors. The parliamentary borough has returned two 
members since 1 832 , Area of municipal borough, 4730 acres. 

A Roman road, of which some traces are still left, passes 
through the site of the township, but it does not appear to liave 
been a Roman station. It is not mentioned in Domesday ; but 
in the reign of Henry III. Alwardus de Aldholme is referred to as 
holding land in Vernet (Werncth). A daughter and co-heiress 
of this Alwardus conveyed Werneth Hull and its manor to the 
Cudworths, a branch of the Yorkslurc family, wit4 whom it 
remained till the early part of the i8th century. Fiom the 
Oldhams was c|escende<i Hugh Oldham, who died bishop of Exeter 
in 1519. From entries in the church registers it would appear 
that linens were manufactured in Oldham as early as ihjo. 
Watermills were introduced in 1770, and with the adoption of 
Arkwright’s inventions the cotton industry grew with great 
rapi^dity. 

0 X 4 >J«AXP,a game of car^s. Any number may play> and the 
full pack is used, the Queen of Hearts being removed. T^e 
cards axe dealt out one by one until exhausted, and each player 
then sorts his hand and discards the pairs. The dealer then 
offers his hand, spread out face downwards to the next player, 
who, draws a card, which, if it completes a pair, Is discarded, 
but otherwise remains in the hand. The proce^ cgntinqes from 
player to player, until all the cards liave been paired and dis- 
cari^d excepting the odd queen, the hold^i^ which is the “ OU 
Maid.” 

Oiomxplf, JOHN (1673-1742), Epgfd^istorian, was a son 
of John Oldmixuu of Qldmixon,, neaf ^idgwatcr. Uis first 
writings were poems and dramas, among them being Amares 
Bntmnict; Eptsdes historical <md go/hw/ (1703); and a tragedy. 
The Governor 0} Cyprus. His earliest historical work was 
The British Emfnre in America (1708 and again 1741), whieh 
was followed by The Secret Hi^iory of Europe (1712-1715); by 
4rcana GflUica, or the S^ret Ht^Utry qf Fran/qe for the iasf Century 


(1714) j and by other smaller writings. More Important, now- 
ever, although of a very partisan character, are Oldmixon’s 
works on English history. His Crtttcqi history of England (1734- 
1726) contains attacks on Clarendon and a defence of Bishop 
Burnet, and its publication led to a controversy between Dr 
Zachary Grey (1688-1766) and the author, who replied to Grey 
m hib Clarendon and WhtUoch compared (1727), On the same 
lines he wrote hu Htsiory of England during the Reigns of the Royal 
House of Stuart (1730). Herein he charged Bishop Atterbury and 
other of Clarendon’s editors with tampermg with the text of the 
History, p'rom his exile Atterbury replied to tins charge in a 
Vindication, and although Oldmixon continued the controversy 
It IS practically certain that he was in the wrong. He completed 
a continuous history of England by writing the History of England 
during the Reigns of Wtlltam and Mary, Anne and 6’aorgtf /.(1735) ; 
and Ae History of England during the Reigns of Henry Vlll., 
Edward VI., Mary and Elizabeth (1739). Among his other 
writings are, Memoirs of North Britain (1715), Essay on Criticism 
(1738) and Memoirs of the Press tyio -1740 ( 1 742), which was only 
publcshed after his death. Oldmixon had much to do with 
editmg two periodicals, The Muses Mercury and The Medley, 
and he often complauiod that his services were overlooked by 
the government. He died on the 9th of July 1743. 

OLD POINT COMFORT, a summer and winter resort, m 
Elizabeth City county, Virginia, U.S.A , at the southern end 
of a narrow, sandy peninsula projecting into Hampton Roads 
(at the mouth of the James river), about 12 m. N. by VV. of 
Norfolk. It IS served directly by the Chesapeake & Ohio railway, 
and indirectly by the New Yo^k, Philadelphia & Norfolk (Penn- 
sylvania System), passengers and height being carried by 
steamer from the terminus at Cape Charles , by steamboat lines 
connecting with the principal cities along the Atlantic coast, 
and with cities along the James river , liy ferr> , coainecting with 
Norfolk and Portsmoutli , and by electjic railway (3 nh) to 
Hampton and (12 m.)to Newport News. There is a ll.S.gamson 
at Fort Mpproc, ope of the most important fortifications pn the 
Atlantic cot^st of the United States. Old Point Cpmfprt is 
included m the reservation of Fort Monroe. The fort lies within 
the tract of 352 acres ceded, for coast defence purposes, to the 
federal government by the state of Virginia in 1821, the svirvey 
for the ofigma) fortifications having been made in 1818, the 
building begun m 1819. It was named in honour of President 
Monroe apu was first regularly garrisoned in 1823 ; in 1824 the 
Artillery School of Practice (now called the Unitetl States 
Cuast Artillery School) was established to provide commissioned 
officers of the Coast Artillery with instruction in profpssipj^al 
work and to give technical instruction to the non-commissioned 
staff. Duiing the Civil War the fort was the rendezvous for 
several military c|£peditions, notably those of Gcneraf Benjamin 
F. Butler, to Hattetas Inlet, in 1861 , of General A. E. Burnside, 
to North Carolina, in 1862 , and of General A. H. Terry, against 
Fort Fisher, in 1865 ; within sight of its parapets was fought the 
famous duel between the “ Monitor ” and the “ gemmae ” 
(March 9, 1862), Jefferson Davis was a prisoner here for two 
years, from the 22i|d of May 1865, and Clement Clailiprne Clay 
(1819-1882), a prominent Confederate, from the same da^ until 
April 1866, Between Fort Monroe and Sewell’s Ppint is Fort 
Wool, almost covering a small island called Rip Faps. The 
expethtiop which settled Jamestown rounded this peninsula 
(April 26, i6q 7X opened sealed instructions here, and naijned 
the pcniosula Puypt Comfort, in recognition of the sheltered 
harbour. (The “ Old ” was* added subsequently tp d,istm^ish 
it from a Point Comfort settlement at the mouth of the York 
river on Chesapeake Bay). On the site of the present fort,ifica- 
tion a fort was erected by the whites as early as i63cx 

OLD TOWN, a city of Penobscot county, Maine,. U.S.A., on 
the Penobscot river, about 12 m. N.E. of Bangor. Pop. (1890) 
5312; (1900) 5763 (1247 fore gn-born); (19x0)6317. It i$ 
served by the Maine Central and the Bangor k, Aroostook 
railways, and by an electric line connecting with Bangor. The 
city proper is on an island (Marsh, or Old Town Island), but 
considerable territory on the W. bank of the river is imluded 
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within the municipal limits. The manufacture of lumber is 
the principal industry of the city. On Indian Island (opposite 
the city) IS the principal settlement of the Penobscot Indians, 
an Abnaki tribe, now wards of the .state. The abbe Louis 
Pierre Thufy was sent here from Quebec about 1687 and built 
a church in 1688-1689; in 1705 the mission passed under the 
control of the Jesuits. The first white settler in the vicinity 
seems to have been John Marsh, who came about 1774, and who 
bought the island now known as Marsh Island. From 1806 to 
1840, when It was incorporateil as a separate township. Old 
Town was a part of Orono In 1891 it was ch.irtercd as a city 
One of the oldest railways in the United States, and the first in 
Maine, was completed to Old Town from Bangor m 1836. 

OLDYS, WILLIAM (1^)96-1761), Engli.sh antiquaiy and biblio- 
grapher, natural son of Dr William Oldys, chancellor of Lincoln, 
was born on the 14th of July 1696, probably m London. Ills 
father had also held the office of advocate of tlie admu'alty, but 
lost it in 1693 because he would not prosecute as traitors and 
jfirates the sailors who had served against F.ngland under 
James II. William Oldys, the younger, lost part of his snaall 
patrimony m the South Sea Bubble, and m 1724 went to York- 
shire, spending the greater part of the next six years as the 
guest of the earl of Malton. On his return to London he found 
that his landlord had dispo-sed of the books and papers left 
in his cliargc. Among these was an annotated copy of Gerard 
Langbaine’s Dramaiitk Poets. The book came into the hands of 
Thomas Coxetei (1689-1747), and subsequently into Theophilm 
Cibber’s possession, and furnished the liasis of the laves of 
the Poeti (1753) published with Ciblier’s name on the title page, 
though most of it w'as written by Robert .Shiels. In i73t 01 «fys 
sold his collections to Edward Harley, second earl of Oxford, 
who appointed him liis liter*iry secrelaiy in 1738. Three years 
later his pUtron died, and from that tunc he worked for the 
bookselleis llis habits were irregular, and in 1751 his debts 
drove him to the Fleet prison After two years’ imprisonment 
he was released through the kindness of friends who paid his 
debts, and m April 1755 he was appointed ^orroy king-at-arms 
by the duke of Norfolk. He died on the 15th of April 1761. 

OMys’s chief works are • The JJitttsh Libt avian, a review of scarce 
and valuable books in print and in manuscript (1737-1738) : the 
Haileian Miscellany (1744-1746), a collection of tracts and pamiihlcts 
in the earl of Oxford’s libniiy, nndert.iken in conjimction with 
Dr Johnson; twenty-two articles contnbuted to the thograf'hia 
Brifannu a (1747-1760) ; an edition of Raleigh's History of the World, 
with a Life of the auUior (1736) , Life of Charles Cotton piclixed to 
Sir John Hawkins’s edition (1760) of the Cnmpleat Angler In 1727 
Oldys began to annf)t.ite another Langbame to replaw the one In* 
had lost. This valuable book, with a MS. collection of notes by 
Oldys on various bibliographical subjects, is preserved in the British 
Museum 

CLEAN, a city of Cattaraugus county, in south-western New 
York, U S.A., on Olean Creek and the N. .side of the Allegheny 
river, 70 m. S.E. of Buffalo. Pop. (1880), 3036 ; (1890), 7358 ; 
(1900), 9462, of whom 1514 were foreign-bom and 122 were 
negroes, (19x0 census), 14,743. The city is served by the 
Erie, the Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern, and the Pennsylvania 
railways (the last has large car shop.s here) ; and is connected 
with Brarlford, Pa , Allegany, Pa., Salamanca, N.Y., Little 
Valley, N.Y., and Bolivar, N.Y , by electric lines. Clean is 
situated in a level valley 1440 ft. above sea-level The sur- 
rounding country is rich in oil and natural gas Six miles from 
Olean and 2000 ft above the sea-lcvcl is Rock City, a group of 
immense, strangely regular, conglomciatc rocks (some of them 
pure white) covering about 40 acres. I'liey are remnants of 
a bed of Upper Devonian Conglomerate, which broke along 
the joint planes, leaving a group of huge blocks. In the city 
are a public library, a general hospital and a state armoury ; 
and at Allegany (pop 1905, 1330), about 3 m. VV. of Clean, is 
St Bonaventure’s College (1859 ; Roman Catholic). Clean’s 
factory product was valued at $1,677,477 in 1905 ; the city is 
the termrnus of an Chio pipe line, and of a sea-board pipe line 
Jhr petroleum , and among its industries are oil-refinmg and 
the refining of wood alcohol, t.vnning, currying, and finishing 
icather; and the manufacture of flour, glass (mostly bottles), 


lumber, &c. The vicinity was settled m 1804, and this was 
the first township organized (1808), being then coextensive with 
the county. Clean Creek was called Ischue (or Ischua) ^ then 
Clean was suggested, possibly m reference to tlie oil-sprmgs in 
the vicinity. TTie village was officially called Hamilton for a 
time, hut Clean was the name given to the post-ofTice in 1817, 
and Clean Point w.is the popular local name. In 1909 several 
suburbs, including the village of North Olean (pop. in 1905, 
1761), were annexed to Clean, considerably imreasing its area 
and population. 

Sec Ilistorv of Cattaiaugus Comity, York {I’lul.KU'lplua, 1879). 

OLEANDER, the common name for the shrub known to 
botanists as Serium Oleander. It is a n«itive of the Mediterranean 
and Ia?\ant, and is characterized by its tall shrubby habit and 
its thick lante-shapcd opposite leaves, which exude a milky 
juice when punt lured. The flowers are borne in terminal 
clusters, and are like those of the common periwinkle ( Vinca), but 
are of a rt)s«* tolour, rarely white, and the throat or upper edge 
of the tube of the coroUa is occupied by outgrowths in the 
form of lobed and fi inged petal-hkc scales* The hairy anthers 
adhere to the thickened stigma, 'llie fruit or seed-vessel consists 
of two long pods, which, bursting along one edge, liberate a 
number of seeds, each of which has a tult of silky hairs like thistle 
down at the upper end. 

The genus belongs to 
the natural order 
Apocynaccac, a family 
that, as IS usual where 
the juice has a milky 
appearance, is marked 
by its poisonous pro- 
perties. t'ascs aie re- 
corded by Lindley of 
children poisoned by 
the flowcis. The same 
•luthor also narrates how 
in the course of the Pen in- 
sular War .some French 
soldiers died in conse- 
(|uen('c of employing Nerium Okander 

skewers made from 

freshly-cut twigs of oleander for roasting their meat. The 
oleander was known to the Greeks under three names, viz. 
rhododendron, nerion and rhododaphne, and is well described 
by Pliny (xvi. 20), who mentions its rose -like flowers and 
poisonous qualities, at the same time stating that it was 
considered serMceahle as a remedy against snake-bite. The 
name is supposed to be a corruption of loranJrnm, lauridendrum 
(Du Cange), influenced by olea, the olive-tree, lorandrwn being 
Itself a corruption of rhodode^ron. 'I'he modern Greeks still 
know the plant as poSoSdijivif, although in a figure m the Rmuccini 
MSS of Dioscorides a plant is represented under this name, 
which, however, has rather the appearance of a willow herb 
{Eptlobtum) The oleander has long been cultivated in green- 
houses in England, being, as Gerard says, “ a small shrub of a 
gallant shcw*c ” ; numerous varieties, dififering in the colour of their 
flowers, which are often double, ha\e been introduced, 

OLEASTER, known botaiucally as Elacagnus hortensis, a 
handsome deciduous tree, 15 to 20 ft. high, growing in the 
Mediterranean region and temperate A.sia, where it is commonly 
cultnated for its edible fruit. The brown smooth branches 
are more or less spiny ; the narrow leaves ha\ e a hoary look 
from the presence of a dense covering of star-shaped hairs ; 
the small fragrant yellow flowers, which arc borne m the axils 
of the leaves, are scaly on the outside llic genus contains otlier 
.species of ornamental deciduous or evergreen .shrubs or small 
trees. E. argentea, a native of North America, has leaves and 
fruit covered with shining sihery scales. In E. glahra, from 
Japan, the evergreen leaxes arc clothed beneath with rust- 
coloured scales ; variegated forms of ihis are cultivated, as 
also of E pungens, another JapanCvSc s^iecies, a spiny shrub 
with leaves silvery beneath. 
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OLEFINE, in organic chemistry, the generic name given to 
open chain hydrocarbons having only singly and doubly linked 
pairs of carljon atoms The word is derived from the French 
olefiant (from olefier, to make oil), which was the name given to 
ethylene, the first member of the senes, by the Dutch chemists, 
T. R. Deiman, Pacts van Troostwyk, N. Bondt and A Lauweren- 
nurgh in 1795 The simple olefines containing one doubly- 
hnked pair of carbon atoms have the general formula (CnH.jn . 
the di-olefines, containing two doubly-linked pairs, have the 
general formula C„II.^n-2 and are consequently isomeric with the 
simple acetylenes Tri-, tetra- and more complicated members 
aie also known The name of any particular member of the 
scries is derived from that of the corresponding member of the 
paraffin senes by removing the final syllable “ -ane,” and replac- 
ing it by the syllable “ ylene.” Isomerism in the olefine series 
does not appear until the third member of the series is reached. 

The higher olefines are found in the tar which is obtained by 
distilling bituminous shales, in illuminating gas, and among the 
products formed by distilling paraffin under pressure (T. E. 
Thorpe and J. Young, Ann., 1873, 165, p. i). The olefines 
may be synthetically prepared by eliminating water from the 
alcohols of the general formula GiHgn+i'OH, using sulphuric 
acid or zinc chloride generally as the dehydrating agent, although 
phosphorus pcntoxidc, syrupy phosphoric acid and anhydrous 
oxalic acid may frequently be substituted. In this method of 
preparation it is found that the secondary alcohols decompose 
more readily than the primary alcohols of the series, and when 
sulphuric acid is used, two phases are present in the reaction, 
the first being the building up of an intermediate sulphuric acid 
ester, which then decomposes into sulphuric acid and hydro- 
carbon . C8H.OH-*-C2Hf,-H.SO^->C^H4+ ILSO^. As an alter- 
native to the above method, V. Ipatiew (Ber , 1901, 34, p. 596 
ct seq.) has shown that the alcohols break up into ethylencs and 
water when their vapour is passed through a heated tube 
containing some “ contact ” substance, such as graphite, kicsel- 
guhr, &c. (see also J. B. Senderens, Com pies rend us, 1907, 144, 
pp 382, 1109). 

llicy may also he prepared by eliminating the halogen hydndc 
from the afkyl halides Iw hoatmg with alcoholic potash, or with 
litharge at 220® C (A. Eltekow, Her , 1878, ir, p 414), by the 
ai tion of metals on the halogen compounds CnH-inBr, , by IxiiUng 
the aqueou., solution of nitrhes of the primary amines (V. Me^er, 
Btr., 1876, 9, p 543), C3H7NHj + HNOa=N3 + 2Hp + C,HB. by the 
electrolysis of the alkali salts of saturated dicarboxyhc acids ; by 
the ilecomposition of /<-haloid fatty acids with sodium carbonate, 
CH,CHBr CH(CHa) C0,,H = C03 + HBr + CH/:H : CH CH,; by dis- 
tilling the baniitn salts of acids wiUi sodium methylate 

ill vamo (T Mai, Bei , 1889, 22, p. 2135) , from the higher alcohols 
by converting them into esters whuh arc then distilled (F. Kialft, 
Ber., 1883, 16, J) 30 1 K) 

CuHjsCH/Cila OH-^CioHjaCHs'CHa O CO R-+> 

C„H.aCH- CHg + R COOH . 
from tertiary alcohols by the action of acetic anhydride in the 
presence of a small quantity of sulphuric acid (L Henry, Camples 
rendus, 1907, 144, p 552) 

(CHJaQOH) CH(CIIj),-»(CH 3),C C(CH3), + CH, C(CHa) CHCCH,)^; 
from unsaturated alcohols by the action of metal-ammonium com- 
pounds (E Chablay, Camples rendus, 1906, 143, p 123) 

2CH, CH CHpH + aNHj Xa - CH., CH CH, -i CH., CH CH ,OXa 4^ 

KaOH 1- 2NHa , 

fiom the lower members of the scries by heating them with alkyl 
hah<le-i m the pre-.ence of lead oxnle or lime . C^HjoS- 2CH,I = 2HI + 
C7H1, , and by the action of the zinc alkyls upon the halogen 
substituted olehno". 

\. Mailhe (C/uin Zeit , ntnO, 30, p 37) has shown th.it on passing 
the monohalogen derivatives ot the paraffins through a glass tube 
rontamiiig leduced iik kel, copper or cobalt at 250'’ C , olefines are 
proiluced, together with the halogen acids, and lecombination 
1, prevented by passing the gases through a solution of potash. 
The re.iction probably proceeds thus MCI, + + 

C1’M-C„H,„C1-*>MC1., 4 C„H2,„ since the haloid derivatives of the 
monovalent metals do not act similaily. The anhydrous cnlondes 
of luckel, cobalt, cadmium, barium, iron and lead act in the same way 
as catalysts at about 300 ’ C , and the bromides of lead, cadmium, 
nickel and tvirium at alxiut 320° C. 

In their physical properties, the olefines resemble the normal 
paraffins, the lower members of the series being inflammable 
gases, the members from Cj to liquids insoluble in water, 


and from C,j upwards of solids. The chief normal members 
of the series are shown in the table. 


Name. 

Formula 

Jimb"c. Boihng-pomt. C. 

Ethylene 

CH-.CH- 
CHgCH CH, 
C2H5 CH : CH, 

- 109° 

- 102 7" (757 mm-) 

- 50 2® (749 mm ) 

-5“ 

Propylene . 
Butylene 


Amylrne 

CH/CH-CH, 


3Q‘’-4o" 

Hexylene 

C4H3CH:CH8 


08® — 70® 

Heptylene . 

C.H.,CH . CH, 


95“ 

Octylcne 

CgH^CHiCH, 


122® — 123® 

Decylene . . ' 

CgHiyCH : CH2 


172® 

Undctylene . 

CgHiriCH.CH, 


84® (18 mm ) 

Duodccylene 

C,„H2,CH . CH, 

- 

96® (15 mm) 


In chemical properties, however, they differ very markedly 
from the paraffins. As unsaturateil compounds they can combine 
with two monovalent atoms. Hydrogen is absorbed readily at 
ordinary temperature in the presence of platinum black, and 
paraffins are formed ; the halogens (chlorine and bromine) 
combine directly with them, giving dihalogen substituted com- 
pounds ; the halogen halides to form monohalogen derivatives 
(hydriodic acid reacts most readily, hydrochloric acid, least); 
and It IS to be noted that the haloid acids attach themselves 
in such a manner that the halogen atom unites itself to the 
carbon atom which is in combination with the fewest hydrogen 
atoms (W. Markownikow, Ann., 1870, 153, p 256). 

They combine with hypochlorous acid to form chlorhydnns , 
and aie easily soluble m concentrated sulphuric acid, giving rise to 
sulphuric acid esters ; consequently if the solution be boiled with 
water, the alcohol from which the olefine was in the fiist jilace denved 
is regenerated. 'I he oxides of nitrogen i onvei t them into mtrosites 
and mtrosates (O Wallach, , 1887, 241, p 288,<Src , J Schmidt, 
Ber , 1902, 35, pp 2323 et seq.). They also combine with mtrosyl 
bromide and cliloride, and with many metallic haloid salts (platinum 
bichloride, indium chloiidc), with mercury salts (see K. A. Hofmann 
and J. Sand, Ber , 1900, 33, pp. 1310 et seq ), and those with a 
tertiary carbon atom yield double salts with zinc chloiide Dilute 
potassium permangan.ite oxidizes the olefines to glycols ((» Wagner, 
Ber , 1888, 2r, p. 3359)- With ozone they form ozoiiide.s (C. Harrie.s, 
Btr., 1904, 37, p. 839). Ihe higher members of the seiiis readily 
polymenze in the presence of dilute sulphuiic acid, zinc chloride, &c. 

For the first member of the senes see Eth\ l^ne 

Propylene, C may be obtained by passing the vapour of 
tnmctliyleae through a heated tube (S M. Tanatar, Ber , i8gy, 32, 
pp 702, 1965). It IS a colouilcss gas which may be liquefied by a 
piessure of 7 to 8 atmospheres Butylene, C^llg, exists in three 
isomcnc forms : noimal butylene, C^Hg • CH CHg, pseudo-butyli'iie, 
CH, CH .CH -CH, ; and isobutylene, (CH,)sC . CH, Normal butylene 
is a readily condensible gas Two spatial modifications of pseudo- 
butylene, CHo CH : CH ' CII3, are known, the cts and the Irons , they 
arc prepared by heating the sodium salts of h\dro-iodo-tighc and 
hydro-jodo-aiigclic at ids respectively (J Wishccnus, /Inn , 1900, 
313, p 228). Isohutvlene, (CH,)2C • C!^H,,, is formed m the dry distil- 
lation of fats, and also occuis among the products obtained when the 
vajMiur of fusel oil is led thiough a heated tube. It is a gas at 
oidmary temperature, and may be hquefied, the li([uid boiling at 
- 5° C. It eombincs with acetyl chloride m the presence of zinc 
chloride to form a ketone, wluth on warming breaks down into 
hydrochlonc acid and mesityl oxide (I. L Koudakow, Jour. Russ, 
phvs chem '>oi. 2b, p 12). It polymerizes, giving isodibutylene, 
C,H„, and isotubutyleiie, C12HJ4, liquids which boil at 110-113^ 
and 178 181" C Amylene, Cr.Hjg, exists m five isomeiic forms, viz. 
(h) propvlethylcne, CHj-CHj-CHo CHiCH,, isopropylethyleiu*, 
(CHiljCII (.H Clin, symmetrical methvl - ethyl - ethylene, 
CH, -"CH CH-Calfj, unsymmetncal mllhyl- ethyl -ethylene, 
(L H,)(C, 115)0. CH,. and tiimethyl ethylcMie, (CHj).,C . CH(CH,). 
ilie- higlu'st members of the seiics as yet known aie cerate ne, CauH,.,, 
which IS obtained by the distillation of Chinese w'ax and is a paratfin- 
hke solid which melts at 57® C , and melene, C „Hfio(?), w'hich is 
obtained by the distillation of becs’-wax. It melts at 62® C (B. J. 
Biodie, Ann , 1848, 67, p. 210 , 1849, 71, p. 156). 

OLEG (?-9i2), prince of Kiev, succeeded Runk, as being the 
eldest member of the ducal family, in the pnneipahty of Great 
No\gorod, the first Russian metropolis. Tliree years later he 
mo\ed southwards and, after taking Smolen.sk and other places, 
fixed his lesidence at Kiev, which he made his capital. He then 
proceeded to build a fortress there and gradually compelled the 
surrounding tribes to pay him tribute, extending his conquests 
in all directions (883-903) at the expense of the Khazars, who 
hitherto had held all southern Russia to tribute. In 907, 
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with a host made up of all the subject tribes, Slavonic and Finnic, 
he sailed against the Greeks in a fleet consisting, according to 
the lyetopis, of 2000 vessels, each of which held 40 men ; but this 
estimate is plainly an exaggeration. On reaching Constantinople, 
Oleg disembarked his forces, mercilessly ravaged the suburbs 
of the imperial city, and compelled the emperor to pay tribute, 
provide the Russians with provisions for the return journey, 
and take fifty of them over the city. A formal treaty was then 
concluded, which the Slavonians swore to observe in the names 
of their gods Ferun and Volos. Oleg returned to Kiev laden with 
golden ornaments, costly cloths, wines, and all manner of precious 
things. In 91 1 he sent an embassy of fourteen persons to 
Constantinople to get the former treaty confirmed and enlarged. 
The names of these ambassadors are preserved and they point 
to the Scandinavian origin of Oleg’s host ; there is not a Slavonic 
name among them. A new and elaborate treaty, the terms of 
which have come down to us, was now concluded between the 
Russians and Greeks, a treaty which evidently sought to bind 
the two nations closely together and obviate all possible differences 
which might arise between them in the future. There was also 
to be free trade between the two nations, and the Russians 
might enter the service of the Greek emperor if they desired it. 
The envoys returned to Kiev in 912 after being shown the 
splendours of the Greek capital and being instructed in the 
rudiments of the Greek faith. In the autumn of the same year 
Oleg died and was buried at Kiev. 

See S. M. Solovev, History of Russia (Rus.), vol. i. (St Petersburg, 
1895, &c.) ; M. F. Vladiniirsky-Budanov, Chrestomathy of the History 
of Russsan Law (Hus.), pt. i. (Kiev, 1889). (R. N. B.) 

OLEIC ACID, or CgH^^ • CII : CII • [CHJ^ • CO..H, an 

organic acid occurring as a glyceride, triolein, in nearly all fats, 
and in many oils— olive, almond, cod-liver, &c. (see Oils). It 
appears as a by-product in the manufacture of candles. To 
prepare it olive oil is saponified with potash, and lead acetate 
added ; the lead salts are separated, dried, and extracted with 
ether, which dissolve.s the lead oleate ; the solution is then 
treated with hydrochloric acid, the lead chloride filtered off, 
the liquid concentrated, and finally distilled under diminished 
pressure. Oleic acid is a colourless, odourless solid, melting at 
14° and boiling at 223° (10 mm.). On exposure it turns yellow, 
becoming rancid. Nitric acid oxidizes it to all the fatty acids 
from acetic to capric. Nitrous acid gives the isomeric elaidic 
acid, ' CH : CH • [CHo]; • CO.jH, which is crystalline and 

melts at 51®. Hydriodic acid reduces both oleic and elaidic 
acids to stearic acid. 

Erucic acid, C„Hi7-CH:Cn-[CHj]j,-C02H, and the isomeric 
brassidic acid, belong to the oleic acid scries. They occur a.s gly- 
cerides in rape-seed oil, in the fatty oil of mustard, and in the oil of 
grape seeds. Linolcic acid, found as glyceride in drying 

oils, and ricinolcic acid, C,gHs3(OH)02, found as glyceride in castor 
oil, closely resemble oleic acid. 

OLEN, a semi-legendary Greek bard and seer, and writer of 
hymns. He is said to have been the first priest of Apollo, his 
connexion with whom is indicated by his traditional birthplace— 
Lycia or the land of the Hyperboreans, favourite haunts of the 
god. The Delphian poetess Koeo attributed to him the introduc- 
tion of the cult of Apollo and the invention of the epic metre. 
Many hymns, nomes (simple songs to accompany the circular 
dance of the chorus), and oracles, attributed to Olen, were pre- 
served in Delos. In his hymns he celebrated Opis and Argc, 
two Hyperborean maidens who founded the cult of Apollo in 
Delos, and in the hymn to Eilythyia the birth of Apollo and 
Artemis and the foundation of the Delian sanctuary. His reputed 
Lycian origin corroborates the view that the cult of Apollo was 
an importation from Asia to Greece. His poetry generally was 
of the kind called hieratic. 

See Cjvllimachus, Hymn to Dries, 305; Pausanias i. 18; ii. 13; 
VT 7 ; ix. 27 ; X. 5 : Herodotus iv. 35. 

' OLfiRON, an island lying off the west coast of France, opposite 
the mouths of the Charente and Seudre, and included in the 
department of Charente-Inferieure. In 1906 the population 
numbered 16,747. In urea (66 sq. m.) it ranks next to Corsica 
among French islands. It is about 18 m. in length from N.VV. 


to S.E., and 7 in extreme breadth; the width 6^ Ihe strait 
{Pertuis de Maumusson) separating it from the mainland is at 
one point less than a mile. The island is flat and low-lying and 
fringed by dunes on the coast. The greater part is very fertile, 
but there are also some extensive salt marshes, and oyster 
culture and fishing are carried on. The chief products are 
corn, wine, fruit and vegetables. The inhabitants are mostly 
Protestants and make excellent sailors. Tlie chief places are 
St Pierre (pop. 1582 in 1906), Le Chateau d’Ol^ron (1546), 
and the watering-place of St Trojan-les-Bains. 

016 ron, the Uliarus Insula of Pliny, formed part of the duchy 
of Aquitaine, and finally came into the possession of the French 
crown in 1370. It gave its name to a medieval code of maritime 
laws promulgated by P'leanor of Guienne. 

OLFACTORY SYSTEM, in anatomy. The olfactory system 
consists of the outer nose, which projects frtan the face, and the 
nasal cavities, contained in the skull, which .sufiport the olfactor>’ 
mucous membrane for the perception of sindl in their upper 
parts, and act as respiratory passages below. 

The bony framework of the nose is part of the skull (^.p.),but the 
outer nose is only supported by bone above ; lower down its 
shape is kept by an “ upper ” and “ lower lateral cartilage ” and 
two or three smaller plates known as “ cartilagines minores.” 



From R. Howden, in Cunningham's Text- Hook of Anaiomy. 

Fig, I. — Profile View of the Bony and Cartilaginous Skeleton of 
the Nose. 


The expanded lower part of the side of the outer nose is known 
as the “ ala ” and is only formed of skin, both externally and 
internally, with fibro-fatty ti.ssue between the layers. ITie inner 
no.se or nasal cavities are separated by a septum, which is seldom 
quite medifin and is covered in it.s Jow'er two-thirds by thick, 
highly vascular mucous membrane composed of columnar 
ciliated epithelium with masses of acinous glands (see Epithelial 
Tissues) embedded in it, while in its upper part it is covered 
by the less vascular but more specialized olfactory membrane. 
Near the front of the lower part of the .septum a slight opening 
into a short blind tube, which runs upward and backward, may 
sometimes be found ; this is the vestigial remnant of “ Jacobson’s 
organ,” which w’ill be noticed later, 'flie supporting framework 
of the septum is made up of ethmoid above, vomer below, and 
the “ septal cartilage ” in front. The outer wall of each nasal 
cavity is divided into three meatus by the overhanging turbinated 
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bones (see fig. 2 ). Above tlie superior turbinated is a space 
between it and the roof known a.s the “ recessiis sphcno ethmoi- 
dalisj” into the Uu k ol whk h the " sphenoidal air suius open.s. 
Between the superior and middle turbinated bones is the 
“ superior meatus,” containing the openings of the ” po.$lerior 
ethmoidal air ceJls/’ while between the middli- and inferior 
turbinateds is tlie '‘middle meatus,” wiiich is the largest of the 
three and contains a rounded elevation known as tlie ” bulla 
ethmoidalis.” Above and behind ibis is often an Oj>ening tor 
the “middle ethmoidal eedls/’ while below and in front a deep 
siekie-.sliaped gutter runs, the “ hiatus semilunaris, ’ which 
communiucvtcs alwve with the “ fronUil air sinus ” and below 
with the opening into the “ antrum of Highmore ” or “ maxillary 
antrum.” So deep is this hiatus .semilunaris that if, in the dead 
subject, water is poured into the frontal sinus itallpa-sses into the 


the sphenoidal turbinated hone separates the nasal cavity from 
the sphenoidal sinus above, and below there is an opening into 
the Jias(j-pbar\ nx known as the “ {Xislerior nasal aperture ” 
or “ choana.” The mucous membrane of the outer wall is 
characteristic of the respiratory tract as high as the superior 
turbinated bone ; it is ciliated ^1 over and very vascular where 
it covers the inferior turbinated ; superfi(;ial to and above the 
superior turbinated the olfactory tract is reached and the 
.s|>eciaHzed olfactory epilbelium begin.s. 

Kmbryoiogy. 

In the third week of in tr.'i uterine life two pits make their appear- 
ance on tlui iiruler side of the Iroiit of tlie hcarl, and are known as the 
olfactory or nasal pits ; they are the lirst .npjiearance of the true 
olfactory region of the nose, and some of their ejiitlielial lining cells 
send oli axons (see Mebvous Sysikm) whicdi arborize with the 
<lendrites of the cells of the olfactory lobe 



From U. tlmvdcn, in ('iitiiitnKh.im's ’rert-Bfch cf Annfi'niv. 

Fig. 2.— View’ of tlu; Outer Wall of the Nose - tlie Turbinated P.ones having liven removed. 


of tfie brain and so form the oli'aclory 
nervc.s (sec ]. Disso, Anat. Hejtc, 1897; 
also P. Ai/at. .Sec, , J. A Hat. and Phys., 
1897, p. rz). Between the olfactory yiits 
tJie broad median fronto-na.sal process 
grows down from the forehead region to 
form the dorsum of the nose (see tig. ^), 
nnd the anterior p.art of the nasal septum, 
while outside them the latcr.il nasal pro- 
cc$sc-s grow down, aad lati'r on meet the 
maxillary processes from the first v isceral 
arch. In this way the nasal cavities arc 
formed, but for .some time tlicy are 
separated from tlie mouth by a thin biicco- 
nasal membrane which event ually i.s broken 
through : after thi.s the mouth and nose 
arc one cavity until Hie forma tiun of the 
palate in the third month (.sec Mouth and 
Sai.ivary CuANns), In the third month 
Jacobson's organ rr.ay be seen as a w'ell- 
marked lube lined vvith respiratory mucous 
nieiuliraue and running njiward and back- 
ward, close to the scjitniu, from its orifice, 
whicti is just aliove the foranum of Steiisen 
in tlic anterior palatine canal. In m.an it 
never lias any connexion with tlic olfactory 
mem Iirane or olfactory nerves, Internally 
nnd below it is surrounded by a delicate 
sheet of cartilage, which is distinct from 
tliat of the o.-isal .septum. No explana- 
tion of the function of Jacobson's organ m 
man is known, and it is probably entirely 
atavistic. At birth the na.sal cavities arc 
very shallow from aUive downward, but 
iJiey rapidly deepen till the age of puberty. 
Tlic external nose at birth projc-cls very 
little from the plane of the face except at 
the tip, the button like shape of which in 
babies is well known, In tlic second and 


I. Vest ilude. 

-z. Opening of niitnim of Highmore. 

3. Hiatus semilunaris. 

4. Bulla ctlimoidalls. 

5. Agger nasi. 


6. OpiMiing of anterior ethmoidal cells. 

7 . ('ill edge of superior lurbinated bone. 

8. Cut edge of midfUe turbinated bone. 

9. Pharyngeal orilice ol l aistachian lube. 


tliird year the bridge, becomes more pnoni- 
nent. but after jmberty the nasal bones tend 
to tilt upward at their lower ends to form 
tiic eminence which is seen .at its be.st m 
the liomon nose. (For further details see 
Quaiii’s A natomy, voL i., Ixindon, 1908.) 


antrum aiul none escapes tbrougli the nostrils until that cavity 
is full. 'I’he ])iiss.T,ge from the frontal .sinus to the hiatus .semi- 
lunaris is known as the “ infundibulum,” and into this op<-n the 
“ anterior ethmoidal cells,” so that the antrum acts as a sink 
for thesccreUan of Lhe,s<^ cells and of the fremtal sinus. Running I 
downward and forw'ard from the front of the middle turbinated 
borxe i.s a curved ridge known as the “ agger nasi,” which forms 


Contparatirc Anatomy. 

In Aniphioxus among the Acrauia there is a ciliated pit almve tho 
aiittirior end of tho central nervous sytem, which is probably a rudi- 
ment of ;in unpairod olhicUiry organ, lu tlic Cyclostonvita (lanijircys 
and hags) tlic pit is at first ventral, but later becunu^s dorsal and 
shares a common opening with the piUiitary invagination. It 
1 urllieriTiore liocomes divided internally into two latiTal halves. 
In fishes there are also two lateral pits, the nostrils of which open 


the anterior bgimdury of a slightly depressed area called the 
“ atrium.” 

The “ ioforior meatus ” is below the inferior turhinatod bone, 
tpd, when tliat is lifted up, the valvular opening of the na.sal 
duct (sec Eyk) i.s .seen. In front of the inferior meatus there is a 
deprassiem jusi above the nostril which is lined with skin in.stead 
of mucous inembraru! and from whieli short iiair.s grow' ; tJiis is 
called the “ ve.stibule.” The roof of the nt^.se i.s very narrow, 
and here tlie ulfaeUuy nerves pass in through the cribriform 
plate. The (loor is a good deal wider .so that a coronal section 
through each nasiil cavity ha.s roughly the appearance of a right- 
angled triangle. The. anterior wall is formed by the nasiil bones 
and the upper and lower Latcr.al cartilages, while posteriorly 


sometimes, as in the rlasmubramdis (sharks ami ray.s), on to the 
M'litr.'il surface of the snout, and sonietime.s, as in the higher fishes, 
on to the dorsal surface. i;[) to this st.age the olfactory organs are 
mere jiits, but in the Hipnoi (mud-fish) an opening is established 
from tlwni into the front of tlm roof of the mouth, and fo they serve 
;i.s respiratory passages as well as organs for tlie s(.‘nsc of smell. 
Ill the highc .Xmphibi.a the n.asal organ becomes ine.li.ided in the skuU 
and resjiiratory and olfactory jnirts are distinguished. In this class, 
too, tarbinal ingrowths arc found, and the naso-lachryinal duct 
aigiears. In the lizards, among the Reptilia, tlic olfactory and 
respiratorv parts are very distinct, the latter bcin.g lined only by 
stratified epithelium unconnected with the olfactory nerves. There 

I is one true tiirbinal bone growing from the outer wall, and close to 
this is a large nasal gland. In crocodiles the hard palate is formed, 
;ind there is lienceforward a considerable distance lJCt^veen the open- 
ings of tJie external and internal nares. In this order, too (Crocodilia) 
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at# Sinuses are first, found extending from the olfnctory cavities j P. Zool. Sac. (iS^r), and in the kanparoo, J. Anat. and Phys., vol. 
into tho skull bones. I'he birds' arrangement i* very like that of the | 26 (1891); also ( 3 . Eliot Smith on Jacobson's organ, Anatom. 


* very 

reptiles ; olfactory anfl respirator)’ chambers are present, and into 
the latter pru^jecis tlie true tnrhinal, thougli there is a pseurio-tiirhinal 
in the upper or olfactory cltanil>er. In mammals the Olfactory- 
chamber of the nose Is variously developed ; most of them are 
'i macrosmatic," and Imve a largo area of olfactory mucous mem- 
brane ; sonro, liko the seals, whak-bono whakvs, monkeys and man are 
" microsmatic," while the tootlmd whales have the olfactory region 
practically siipprtvssed in the adult, and are said to he " anosmatic." 
There are genorally live turbinal bones in macrosmiilic mammals, 
so that man has a reduced niimlier. The lowest of the series or 
h maJcilkvtnrlMTial " is the etiuivalcnt of the single true tnrbinal bone 
of birds and reptiles, ami in most mammals ie a double scroll, one 


Anzoiger, >ti. liand No. C> For general Httiiatnre on the 

c«>mparative anatomy of the ^factory system up to 1900, see 
H. Wietlcreluiim'S CoMparaHve .'Inatnmv of Vertebrates, translated 
\V. N. iW • 


and adapted by \ 
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Fig. 3 . 


I. Side view of the head of human embryo 
about 27 day.s old, .showing tlie olfactory 
pit and tlic visceral arches and clefts 
(from II is). 

II. Transverse section through the head of 
an embryo, showing the relation of the 
olfactory pits to the forebraiii and to 
the roof ol the stomatodaeal space, 
in. Head of human embryo about 29 days 
old, showing the division of the lower 
part of the mc.sial frontal process into 


Disbasks of Oi.FAcroiiY System 
External Affectumt and Injuries of the Nose.- Acne rosacea is one 
of the most froquonfc nasal akin afiections. In an early stage it 
consials of dilatation or oongostion of the cnpillaries. and later of a 
hypertrophy of Iho sebaceous follicles. 'I'his may be accompnniofl 
by the formation of pustidc-s. I n an exaggerated stage' the sebaceous 
glamls become overgrown, forming largo protuberant noilular ma-sses 
over which the dilated cai>illaries are 
jdaioly visible. This comliliun is lermeil 
lijioni.a nasi (rhinojihynia or hammer 
nose), thougli there is no increase in latlv 
ti.ssue. A'a.sal acnc occurs nnainly in 
dyspeptics .and te.a <lnnkers, and the 
more advanced condition, lipoma n.asi, 
cliielly in elderly men addicted to al- 
c()lioli.sm. riie trcaiment of acne is the 
removal of the dy.spepsia with the local 
appliculioii of .sulphuF ointment or of a 
lotion t)f perchloride of mercury. Un- 
sightly r,;i])illanc3 may bo dcslroyetl by an 
nppliention of llio gah ano-caiitery or by'- 
cli’clroly.si.s, Free fiissec.tion of the re- 
dundant fis.snc from around the n.asa! 
carlilagcs is nect^s.sarv in lipoma rtnsi, 
skill being grafted on to the raw surlace. 
M.siiii I iiiJ^'Al bones arc frcijuenlly irac- 

nr«.s.ni tnred as the re.sult of direct viohiuce, as 

process by a blow from a cricket bull or stick. 

The fracture is usuiiilly transverse, and 
may be oornmunicated, leading to much 
deformity if left untreated. The treat- 
ment is the immediate reposition of tliu 
bony fragments. The old-standing cases 
where thero is considerable depression 
fr 1 -.1 fragments may berosorteil to. 

In mimerons cases the siibcntaneous 
injection of yiaraffin may improve tlie 
shape of the organ. Deflection of the 
septum may al.w result from Similar 
l^utrui injuries, and lateral displacement may 
niusni cause subsequent nasal obstruction and 
proccM require the .straightening of the septum. 
Qllrtetory involving considerable loss of 

, sui'stance due to injury or to syphilitic or 
tuberculous disease have led to many 
pTivew mstfiods being deviswi to .supply the 
OfoSnbr ntiwiing part. In the Indian metliod of 
process rhfnojilasty a flap is cut from the fore- 
head, to Which it is left attached by a 
pedicle : the flap is then turned down- 
wards to tdver the missing portion of the 
nose ; when the parts have united, the 
pedicle is cut through. In the ^taliun 


the two globuLar proces.ses, the inter- 
vention of the olfactory pit.A between operati<ui devised by 'fagliaCotiiisi (Taglia 
the mesial and lateral nasal proctwses, cozzi), a flap wrrts taken fmm the pati^il's 
and the approximation of the maxillary arm, the arm being kept fitced to the 
and latenil na^sal processes, whkh, how- head until the flap iias tmited. 
ever, ary .separated by tlio aculo-na.oal Diseases of the Interior of the Nose . — 
sulcus (from His). Kpista.xis or bleeding of the fiosi; may 

IV. Transvi^r.sc section of head of embryo, aiise from many conditions. If is par- 
shoviring the deepening of the olfactory ticnl.arly common in young gifls at the 
pits and their relation to the liemi- time of puberty, b^ing a form of vicarious 
sphtiro vc.sicle$ of lh« fore-bralu. mcnstruatkm. It also occurs in cerebral 

congestion, heart disease, bcur-vy, hafemo- 
ICaf turning upward .and the other down. Jacobson's otgan first I phylia, or as a .sign of local cHsea.se. ITie treatment will depend 
appears in amphibians, where it is fotind as .-in anteroposterior iipim the cause. In patients with high arterial tension epislaxis 
gutter In the flix>r of the nasal cavity, sometimes being close to the 1 may bo of direct benefit. In other eases rest on tire back may be 
sej-rtum, at other times tap away, though the former position is the I ttied, with the loc.al appHcatiou <rf tatmo-galHo acid or hazelin of 
more primitive. Tn reptiles tlic roof of the gutter- clo.ses in on each I .adrcnnlin, cither in a spray or on absorbent cotton. If these Should 
side, and a tube i.s foniied lying below and internal to the nas.il ■ not stoji the haflmorrhiige the noSe must be plugged. In cases which 


cav h, opening anteriorty into the mcnith .tni] ending by a bliml 
oitfemity, postorkwly to -which bvartches of the olfactWy and tri- 
geminal nerves are distributed. Tn the higher reptiles (ct-pCodileS 
and chelmiians) the organ is suppressed in the .aduh. and the same 
applies to birds ; but in the lowcp mammals, especially the niono- 
tremos, it is very Well developed, and is enclosed in a cartil.agino'us 
sheath, from which a inrtjinal process projects into its interior. 
In other mamimals, with the excieption of tlw' Primates and perAa.j>s 
the Chiroptera, the organ ks quite distinct, thmtgh even rn man, 
as has been shown, its i/rc.scnce can be demon-stratod in the embryo. 


arise from spooilic ft>rnis of iflceratJon, such .ss tabercnlosis and 
syphilis, tlie .iroa sliould be rendered unaesthetic by cocaihe, the 
biecifing points fonnrl, arid the vessels oliliteratwf by the Clectro- 
cantery. Polypi in tJic nasal pa.'isa.gcs afe algo a frequerit cause of 
cpisfaxis. 

flhi-nilis, or inflarrimation of Ike mncotis membrane of the nose, 
occurs both in acute, and chronic forms. Of the acute the simple 
catarrhal form termed " coryza " forms the widely known " cold in 
the head.” fho tendency of .acute coryza to affect entire families, 
.and to be communicable from one pefBon to another, points to its 


The special opening through which it communicates with the mouth j infections nature, thougli prOf-iably some predisposing condition of 
is the foramen of btcnscn in the antetipT pitfatine c.anal. I health is necessary for its development. It is considered proved 

See J. Symington on the oTganof Jocobsori in the Onrifhorhynehas, i that the symptoms are due to th«> presence nod development of 
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In Bel#;ium a sandy scries (Wemmcliar, Asschiiui, Hunisian), 
mainly of hrackish-wator origin, is succeeded by the marine .sands of 
Bergh (with tin- clay of Doom), wliich pass ujj tiirough the inferior 
sands of Bolck-rljcrg into the Miocene. In SwiL^eilaiid, beyond the 
limits of the Hysch, nearer the Alpine is a belt of grits, 

liincsioncs nnd tiays in ;ui unconipacted condition, to which the name 
" inohisse ” IS usually given ; mixed with the molasse is an incotisUuit 
Conglomeratic Jittonil formation, called Naticijluh. The mola.s.se 
occurs also in Dav.iria, where it is several thousand feet thick and 
contains lignites. Oligoccm: deposits occur in this (.urpathian region 
and 7 ’irol ; as Flysch and lirackuli and lacustrine Ixsds witji lignite 
in Klausenhiirg, lignitus at 1 hiring in Tirol. In the Spanhsh Fvrenees 
they are well devciopud ; in tlie A]iennines tiic scaly clays {" argillc 
scaglio.se ”) arc of this age ; while m (ialainia. they :uc represcntcil 
by thick conglomerates and Fly.scli Flysch ajijiear.s also in I lalmatia 
and Istria (wlien: it is calk^l " ta,s.seIlo ") and in North Bosnia, 
where it contains marine liine.slonc.s. la^mites arc found at SoUka 
and Styria, marine beds iu the IkilUan jieninsula, glauconitic samls 
])revail m Soulli Kiissui, Fly.sch with sands and grits in the Caucasus, 
while marine deposits also occupy llie Aral-C.ispiau region aud Ar- 
menia. .ind are be traced into J’ersia. Oligocene rocks are known 
in North Alrica, Algeria, Tunis and ligyjit with the sihcificd trees 
and basalt .sheets north of the Fayuin. In North America the rot k.s 
of tins period have not been very cle.urly ditleren Hated, but liiey 
may possibly be refuescnled by the White river beds of S. Iiakola, 
the white and blue iiiarls of Jiu-k.son on the Miss-sissippi, the " Jack- 
sonian while limestone of' Alabama, the limestone of Ocala in 
Florida, certain lacustrine clays in the Hmtd basin, and by the rib- 
hand shales witli asphalt and petroleum in I he eaiastal’ range of 
California. In South America and the .Antilles iippi^r Ohgoceae us 
found, and llic lignite beds of Coruiiel ami Lota in Chile and in the 
SlraiLs of Magellan may be of this age ; in I’atagorua arc the lower 
Oligocene marine beds (" Patagonian ") and beds with mammanan 
remains. In New Zealaml the Oaniaru series of J. Mutton us leganlcd 
as Oligocene ; at its ba.se .ire iaterstratified b,a<iio volcanic rocks. 

A correlation of Oligocene strata is summarized in the following 
table ; - 

Oligocene 


iu the Eocene seas ifiothplcvrust Echinolampus, Clvpeasier, Scutella). 
Corals were abundant, and nummulites still continued till near the 
close or Die period, but tliey were iliinini.shcd in size. 

Keeerences.---" Geology of the Isle of Wight, " Mtm. Gcol. 
Survey (iiid cd. 1889) ; A. von Koenen, Abhand geol. Sferialkart 
Preuss. X. (1889-189.4) ; M. Vollcst, Der Uramikohlenbr.rqbaum 
(Haile, 1889) ; E. van den Brocck, ‘‘ Matirianx pour I'etude de 
rOligociMie beige,” Biilf. .Sor. Belg. GM. (1894) ; al.so the works Of 
O. Heer, H. Filhol, G. V'^asseiir, H. F. O.sborii, A. Gaudry, 11 . Douvillf*, 
li. B. Newton, II, Dali, M. Cossmann, G. Lambert, &c., and the 
article Flysch. (J. a. H.) 

OLIGOCLASE, a rock -forming mineral belonging to the 
plagicH: la.se (i/.w.) division of the felspars. In chemical com- 
pisition and in its crystnllographical and physical characters 
it is intermediate between albite (NaAlSi.,^Os) and anorthite 
(CaAhSijOs), being an isomorphous mixture of three to .six 
molecules of the former with one of the latter. It is thus a soda- 
lime fel.spar crystallizing in the anorthic system. Varieties 
intermediate between oJigoelnse and albite are known as oligo- 
« lase-albite. The name oligoeliise was given by A. BrciUiuupt 
in 1826 from the (Jr. liAiyo?, little, and xAui', to break, because the 
mineral was thought to have a less perfect cleavage than albite. 
It h.ad previously lieen recognized a.s a distinct species by J. J. 
Der/elius in T.S24, and was named by him sodu'.spodumene 
{Natrons poilmneti), because of its resemblance in appearance 
to spodurnenc. The hardness is 6^ and the sp. gr. 2 •65-2-67. 
fn colour it is usually whitish, with shades of grev, green or red. 
Perfectly colourless and transparent glassy material found iH 
Hakersvillc in North Carolina ha.s oecusionally been faceted ?s 
a gem-stone. Anotlier variety more frequently used as a gem- 
stone is the avcnlurinc'-felspar or “ sun-stone ” {q.v.) found as 
reddish cleavage mas.se8 in gneiss at Tvedestrand in southern 
SV.SII.M 8. 
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The land flor.! of this period was a rich one consisting largely of ! 
evergreens with characters akin to those of trojmal India and 
Australia .and suhtropic,-!! America. Sequoias, sabal palms, ferns. , 
cinnamon-trees, gum-trees, oaks, figs, l.-mrels and willows were 
common. Chat a is a common fossil fn the fresh-water beds. The I 
most intesres+jng f«!atare of the land fauna was undoubtedly the i 
aslDfiishinf^ variety of mammalians, cspcriallj'’ the long scries frr>rn 
the White river beds and others in the interior of North America. ' 
Pachyderms were very numerous. Many of the mammals were of , 
mixetl types, Hyuettodon (between marsupials and placenlals), 
Adapts (between pachyderms and lemurs), .and many were clearly 1 
the forerunnws of living genera. Rhinocends were repre.sented in ! 
the uj^r Oligocene by the hornless Acerathrrium ; I'alaeumaitodfin • 
and Andfinithrrium, from Egypt arc earlv proboscidian forms ! 
which may have lived in this period ; Atichthetium, Anrhippu<i, He., 1 
were forerunners of the horse. Palaenthetium, Anthracntherium, I 
Palaeogate .steneofibry, Cyuodictis, DimeUt, Ictnps, Patarnlagus, j 
Seturns, Colodon, Hyopotaynus, Orrodon, Poehrotherium, Ptntorrra’i \ 
Hvperiragttlus and the gigantic Titanothen.ls {7 ifa»nthrrium, 
Brontvthfrium, &c.) are some of the important genm, representatives 
of most of the modem groiijw, including carnivores {('aindae and 
Pelidne), iusectivoi'e.s, r^entS, ruminants, camels. Tortoises were : 
abundant, and the gcnu#!lY<ian m.nde its appe.srancp. Rays and dog- ■ 
fish were the dominant marine hsh : lagoonal brarkish-waler fish ■ 
are rq->resenled by P^ohhin<!, Smerdis, *c. Insects abounded and i 
arachnids were rapidly developing. Gastoropoi Is were increasing in ! 
importance, most of the genera still cxi.sting {Cerithium, Pr>taymde':, I 
Melania, large Natiras, Plnirotntnafia, Valuta, Turritella, Ro^tellaria, I 
Pvmla). {'eplialopmls, on the other hand, show a falling off. 1 
Pelecypods include the genera Cardxta, Pectuyirulu%, Lucina, OUrea, [ 
Cvrena, Cvfketca. Hryozoa were very abund.ant {Mnnbranipora, \ 
Lepfalia, HotnerUf Idmottea), Kchinoids wore less numerous than \ 


Norway ; this presents a brilliant red metallic glitter, due to the 
presence of numerous small scales of haematite or gdthite enclosed 
in the felspar. 

01igucla.se occur.';, often accompanying orlhocla.se, as a con- 
stituent of igneous rocks of variou.s kinds ; for instance, amongst 
plutonic rucks in granite, syenite, dioritc ; amongst dike-rocks 
in porphyr}' and diabase ; and amongst volcanic rocks in ande.site 
and trachyte. It also occurs in gneiss. The Ijesl developed and 
largest crystals are tlvose found with orthoclase, quartz, epidote 
and calcrte in vein.s in granite at Arendal in Norway. (L. j. S.) 

OLIPHANT, LAURENCE (1829-1888), Jlrilwh author, son 
of Anthony Oliphiint (1793-1859),^ was born at (Jape Town. 

* The family to which Olipliant belonged is old and famous in 
Scottish history. Sir I.aiirencc Ohphaut ol Abrrdalgie, Perih-shire, 
who was created a lord of the Scottisli |>arliament before 1458, was 
descended from Sir William Olipliartt of Alierdalgio and on llm 
female shIc from King Rolxrt the Brueaf. Sir William (d. 1329) is 
renowned fur his bravo ilclei.ce ol Stirling castle against JCdwaru I. 
in 1304. Si’- L.iiirence was sent to concliulo a treaty with Englaml 
m 1484 ; he helped to establish the young king James IV. on his 
throne, and he died about 1.300. Hie non John, tho 2nd lord (d. t^to), 
having lost his son And hejj, Coho, at Flodden, was succeeded 
by his grandson Laurence (d. 1.3OO), who was taken pri.soner by the 
h'nglisli at the rout of Solway Moss in 1542. Laurence's son, Laur- 
ence, the 4th lord (1320-1503), was a partisan of M.ary queen of 
Scots, and w.as succeortod by his grandson Laurence (1583-16311, 
wild loll no sons when ho died. The oth lord was Patrick Uhphant, 
a descendant of the 4 th lord, and the title was held by his descendanU 
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IBs father was then attorncy-general in Cape Colony, bnt was 
soon tninsferred as chief justice to ('eylon. The boj^'s education 
was of the most ilesnltory kind. Far the least uscle.ss portion 
of it belonged to the years 1848 unci 1840, when he aexorapanitid 
liis parents on a tour on the continent of Kuropc. In i8t;i 
he accompanied Jung Bahadur from Colombo to Nepaul. He 
fiossed an agreeable time there, and saw enough that was new 
to enable him to write his first book, A Journey to Katmandu 
(t853). From Nepaul he returned to Ceylon and thence to 
Kngiaind, dallied a little witli the h'nglLsh bar, so far at least 
as to eat dinners at Lincoln’s Inn, and then with the Scottish 
liar, so far at least as to {miss an <;xaminatum in Roman law. 
lie was more happily inspired when he threw over his legal 
studies iind went to tra\el in Kussia. The outcome of that tour 
was his Ixiok on The Russian Shores of the Black Sea (185^). 
HeUveeu 185.3 and 1861 he was .sncxx-ssively secretary to Lord 
Elgin during the negotiation of the Canada Rec.i{)rociLv treaty 
at Washington, the companion of the duke of Ne\v«:iistle on a 
\ isit to the Circassian coast during the Crimean War, iuid Lord 
Elgin's yirivate s('cnftan' on his expedition to China. Each 
of these cx{)ericnccs produced a plciisant Ixiok of travel. In 
1861 he ivas apjjointed lir.st secretary in Japiin, and mi.ght have 
made a suceassful dqilomatic career if it liad not Iwen interrupted, 
almost at the outset, by a night attack on the legation, in which 
he nearly last liis life. It seems probable that he never {irojx'tly 
recovered from this affair. He returned to England and resigned 
the service, and was elected to parliament in 18O5 for the Stirling 
Burghs. 

Oliphunt tlid not show any conspicuous parliamentary ability, 
but made a groat success by his vivacious juicl witty novel, 
Pteeadilly (1870). He fell, however, under the influence of the 
spiritualist prophet 'I’horaas Lake Harris (<7,1'.). who aliouL 1861 
had organized a .small ('ommunity, the Brotherhood of the New 
Life,^ which at this time was .st^ttled at Brocton on Lake Erie 
and sulisefjuently moved to Santa Rosa in California. Harris 
obtained so strange an ascendancy over Oliphant that the latter 
left {wlianient m t868, followed him to Brocton, and lived there 
the life of a farm labourer, in obedience to the imperious w'ill of 
his spiritual guide. The cause of thi.s {lainful and grotesque 
aberration has never been made quite clear. It was pai t of the 
Brocton regime that members of the community should be 
allow'ed to return into the world from time to time, to make 
money for its advantage. After tliree years this was permitted 
to Oliphant, who, wijen once more in Europe, acted as corres- 
pondent of Tht Times during the Franco-German War, and s|jent 
afterwards .several years at Paris in the service of tliat journal. 
There he met Miss Alice le Strange, whom he married. In 1873 
he went buck to Brocton, taking witii him his wife and mother. 
During tlie years which followed he continued to be employed 
in the service of the c:ommunity and its head, hut on work very 
different from that with which he had been occupied on his first 
sojourn. His new work was chiefly financial, and took h«m much 
to New Vork and a good diial to Isngkuid. As late a.s December 
1878 he continued to believe that Harris was an incarnation of 
the Deity. By that time, huwev'cr, his mind was occupied with 
a large project of colonization in Palestine, and he made in 1S79 
an extensive journey in that country, going also to Constantinople, 

until the dfiatli of Francis, thn loth lord, in April 17 j8. It has 
since been claimed by several person.s, but without success. 

Another member of the family was J.aiirpnco Oliphant (cOoi- 
17O7) the JaeoJjite, who belonged to a branch .settled at (»a.sk in 
Pcrthblure. He took ]).irt lu the rising ol 1715, and both he and liis 
.son Laurence (d. xy*}2) actively concerned in that of 1715, 

being {ircsent at the h.altlcs of Falkirk and Culloilen. After the mm 
of the Stuart cause they escapivl to France, but were afterwards 
allowerl to return to Scotland. One of this Uhphant's descendants 
was Larolma, Baroness hiaimc (y.? .). 

‘ It should be mentioned that the unfavourable view of Harris 
taken by Oliphant’.s own biographer, and certainly not sh.akcn by 
suliscquent evidence, hns l>eef> strongly repudiateii by some who 
knew lum. Mr J. Ciiniing Walters, for instance, m the Westminster 
iiazetU (Lom'on, July 28, ipoO) dofemls the purity of his character. 
It Ls difficult to arrue at the cxa*;t truth as to Oliphant's relalions 
with him, or the lin.Tncial scandal which ended them : and it must 
be admitted that Oliphant himself was at least docifierily cranky. 


in the vain hope of obtaining a lease of the northern half of the 
HulyJ.and with a view to settling large numbers of Jews there. 
This he conceived would be an etisy task from a financial point 
of view, as there were so many persons in England and -America 
“ anxious to fulfil the prophecies, and bring about the end of the 
world.” He landed once more in England wilhoiit having 
accompEsliod anything di finitc ; but his wife, who had been 
banished from him for years and had been living in California, 
was allowed to rejoin him, and they w'cnt to V'gv’pt together, 
in 1881 he crossed again to America. It was on this visit that 
he became utterly disgusted with Harris, and finiilly split from 
him. He was at first a little afraid that his wife would not 
follow him in his renunciation of “ the prophet,” but this 
was not the ca.se, and they settled theiivselves very agree- 
ably, with one house in the midst of the ticrman eonununily 
ul Haifa, and another about twelve miles off at Dalieli on Mount 
Carmel. 

It was at Haifa in 1884 that they wrote (ogetber tlie strange 
book called Symlmeumata : Plvolutionary Forres now active in 
Man, and in the next year Oliphant produced there his novel 
MasoUaui, which may be taken to contain iti^ author’s latest 
views with regard to the personage whom he long ronsiderod 
as a new Avatar.” One of his cleverest works, AUwra Peio, 
had been published in 1883. In 18S6 an attack of fev'cr, caught 
on the shores of the lake of 'I'iberias, resulted in the death of his 
wife, whose constitution had been undermined by tbo lxirdshi{)s 
ol her American life, lie wa.s persuaded that after death he was 
in much closer relation with her than when she was still alive, 
and conceived that it was under her influence that he wrote 
llic book to which he gave tlie name of Scientific Religion. In 
NovemiDcr 1R87 he went to England to publish that book. 
By the Whit.sunlidc of 1888 he had compk ted it and started 
for America. There he dcterminofl to nutny again, hi.s setond 
wife lieing a granddaughter of Robert Owen the Sixialist. They 
were married at Malvern, and meant to have gone to Haifa, but 
Oliphant wa.s taken very ill at Twickenham, and died on tlie 
23r<l of December 1888. Although a very cle\’er man and a 
delightful comjianion, full of high aspiration and noble feeling, 
Oliphant was only partuilly sane. In any case, his education 
was ludicrously inappropriate for a man who a.spired to be an 
authority on religion and philosophy. He had gone through 
no philosophical discipline in his early life, and knew next to 
nothing of tlie Bubjcils with regard to which he imagined it 
was in his power to pour a flood of new light upon the world, 
liis shortcomings and eccentricities, however, did not prevent 
his being a brilliant writer and talker, and a notable figure in 
any society. 

See Mrs (Mariraret) Ohphant, Memoir of the Life of I.aurenre 
OUphant and of Alice Oliphant hts Wife (1H92). (R[. G. U.) 

OLIPHANT, MARGARET OLIPHANT (1828-1897), British 
novelist and historical writer, daughter of Francis Wilson, wa.s 
born at Wallyford, near Musselburgh, Midlothian, in 1828. Her 
c:hildhood was sjienl at Lasswade (near Dalkeith), Gla.sgow 
and LivcrjHM)!. As a girl she constantly occupied herself with 
literary experiments, and in 1849 {uililished her first novel, 
Passages in the fdfe of Mrs Margaret Maitland. Tt dealt with the 
Srotli.sh Free Churi'h movement, with which Mr and Mrs Wilson 
both symfiathized, and had some suoce.ss. This she followed 
up in 1851 with Caleb Field, and in the same year met Major 
Blackwofid in Edinburgh, and was invited by him to contribute 
to the famous Blackwood's Magazine. The connexion thus 
early commenced lasted during her whole lifetime, and she 
contributed considerably more than 100 articles to its {lages. 
In May 1852 she married her counin, Frank Wilson Oliphant, 
at Birkenhead, and settled at Harrington Square, in London. 
Her husband was an artist, princi{xilly in stained glu.ss. He 
had very delicate health, and two of their children flied in infancy, 
while the father himself dcvelopecl alarming symptoms of 
consumption. For the sake of his health they moved in January 
1859 to Florence, and thence to Rome, where Frank Oliphant 
died. His wife, left almost entirely without resources, returned 
to England and took up the burden of supporting her three 
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children by her own literary activity. She had now become a 
popular writer, and worked with amazing industry to sustain 
her position. Unfortunately, her home life was full of sorrow 
and disappointment. In January 1864 her only daughter died 
in Rome, and was buried in her father’s grave. Her brother, 
who had emigrated to Canada, was shortly afterw’ards involved 
in financial ruin, and Mrs Oliphant offered a home to him and 
his children, and added their support to her already heavy 
responsibilities. In i866 she settled at Windsor to be near her 
sons who were being educ ated at Eton. This was her home for 
the rest of her life, and for more than thirty years she pursued 
a varied literary career with courage scarcely broken by a series 
of the grave-vSt troubles. The ambitions she cherished for her 
sons were unfulfilled. Cyril Francis, the elder, died in 1890, 
leaving a Life of Alfred de Mussel, incorporated in his mother’s 
Foreign Classics for English Readers. The younger, Frank, 
colliiboratcfl with her in the Victorian Age of English Literature 
and won a position at the Rritish Museum, but was rejected by 
the doctors, lie died in 1894. With the last of her children 
lost to her, .she had but little further interest in life. Her health 
steadily declined^ and she died at Wimbledon, on the 25th of 
June 1807. 

In the course of her long struggle with circumstances, Mrs 
Oliphant produced more than 120 .separate works, including 
novels, books of travel and description, histories and volumes 
of literary criticism. Among the be.st known of her works of 
fiction are Adam Graeme (1852), Magdalen Hepburn (1854), 
Lilliesleaf (1855), The Laird of Norlaw (1858) and a series of 
stories with the collective title of The Chronicles of Carhngford, 
which, originally appearing in Hlackieood's Magazine (i802-i86s). 
did much to widen her reputation. This series included Salem 
Chapel (1863), The Rector; and the Doctor's Family (1863), 
'The Perpetual Curate (i<864) and Miss Marforihanks (1866). 
Other successful novels were Madonna Mary (1867), Squire Arden 
(1871), He that will not when he way (1880), Hester {iSSji), Kirsteen 
(1890), The Marriage of Elinor The Ways a/ /-»/c(i897). 

ller tendency to mysticism found expression in 'The Beleaguered 
City (18H0) and A Little Pilgrim in the Unseen (1882), Her 
biographies of Edward lnnng {ii!>62)9.x\A Laurence Oli phant 
together with her life of Sheridan in the “ English Men of Letters” 
(1883), have vivacity and a sympathetic touch. She also wrote 
historkal and critical works of considerable variety, including 
Historical Sketches of the Reign of George IJ. (1S69), The Makers 
of Florence (1876), A Literary History of England from lyQO to 
■tSjj (1882), The Makers of Venice (1887), Royal Edinburgh 
(1890), Jerusalem {iSqi) and The Makers of Modern Rome (1895), 
while at the time of her death .she w'as still occupied upon Anmds 
of a Publishing House, a reconl of the progress and achievement 
of the firm (jf Blackwood, with which she had been so long and 
honourably connected. 

HeP .■lutobioqraphy and l.etiers, which present a touching picture of j 
her domestic anxieties, appeared m i8yo. j 

OLIPHANT, Olifa.nt (Ger. H elf ant), the large signal horn of 
the middle ages, made, as its name indicates, from the tusk of 
an elephant. Tlte oliphant was the instrument of knight.s and 
men of high degree, and was usually ornamented with scenes of 
hutiting or war carved either lengthways or round the horn in 
soctiuns divided by bands of gold and studded with gems. The 
knights used their oliphants in the hunting field and in b.attlc, 
and the loss of this precioius horn w^as considered as sliameful as 
the los.s of sword or banner. 

OLIVA, FERNAN PEREZ DE (1492 ?-i53o), Spanish man of 
letters, was born at Cordova about 1492. After studying at 
.Salamanca, Alcala, Paris and Rome, he was appointed rector 
at Salamanca, where he died in 1530. His Duilogo de la dignidad 
del hombre (1543), an unfinished work completed by Francisco 
Cervantes de Salaz.ir, was written chiefly to prove the suitability 
of Spanish as a vehicle for philosophic discussion. He also 
published translations of the Amphitruo (1525), the Electra 
(1528) and the Hecuba (1528). 

OLIVARES, CASPAR DE GUZMAN, count of Olivares and 
duke of San Lucar (1587-1645), Spanish royal favourite and 
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minister, was bom in Rome, where his father was Spanish 
ambassador, on the 6th of January 1587. Ilis compound title is 
explained by the fact that he inherited the title of count of 
Olivares, but was created duke of San Lucar by the favour of 
Philip IV. He begged the king to allow him to preserve his 
inherited title in combination with the new honour — according 
to a practice of which there are a few other examples in Spanish 
history. Therefore he was commonly spoken of as el conde- 
duque. During the life of Philip III. he was api^ointcd to a post 
in the household of the heir apparent, Philip, by the interest of 
his maternal uncle Don lialtasar de Zuniga, who was the head of 
the prince’s establishment. Olivares made it his business to 
acquire the most complete influence over the young prince. 
When Philip IV. ascended the throne in 1621, at the age of six- 
teen, he showed his confidence in Olivares by ordering that all 
papers requiring the royal signature .should first be sent to the 
count-duke. Olivares could now boast to his uncle Don 
Baltii.sar de Zuniga that he was “ all.” He became what is 
known in Spain as a ua/zi/a-- something more than a prime 
minister, the favourite and alter ego of the king. For twenty-two 
years he directed the policy of Spain. It was a period of constant 
war, and fin.ally of disaster abroad and of rebellion at home. 
The Spaniards, who were too thoroughly monarchical to blame 
the king, held his favourite responsible for the misfortunes of the 
countiy. 'ITie count-duke became, and for long remained, in 
the opinion of his countrymen, the accepted model of a grasping 
and inc.apable favourite. Of late, largely under the inspiration 
of Don Antonio Canovas, there has been a certain reaction in his 
favour. It would certainly be most unjust to blame Olivares 
alone for the decadence of Spain, v\hieh was due to internal 
causes of long standing. 'I'he gross errors of his policy — the 
rcnew.al of the war with Holland in 1621, the persiUence of .Spain 
in taking part in the Thirty Years’ War, the lesser wans undertaken 
in northern Italy, and the entire neglect of all effort to promote 
the unification of the different states forming the peninsular 
kingdom — were .shared by him with the king, the Church and 
the commercial classes. When he had fallen from power he 
wrote an apology, in which he maintained that he had always 
washed to see more attention paid to internal government, and 
aliove all to the complete unification of Portugal with Spain. 
But if this was not an afterthought, he must, on his own showing, 
stand accused of having carried out during long years a policy 
which he knew to be di.sastrous to his country, rather than risk 
the loss of the king’s favour and of his place. Olivares did not 
share the king’s taste for art and literature, but he formed a vast 
collection of state papers, ancient and contemporary, which he 
cndcav'ourcd to protect from destruction by entailing them as an 
heirloom. He also formed a splendid aviary which, under the 
name of the ” hencoop,” was a favourite subject of ridicule with 
his enemies. Towards the end of his period of favour he caused 
great offence by legitimizing a supposed bastard son of very 
doubtful paternity and worthle.ss personal character, and by 
arranging a rich marriage for him. The fall of Olivares was 
immediately due to the revolts of Portugal and Catalonia in 1640. 
The king parted with him reluctantly, and only under the pressure 
of a strong court intrigue headed by Queen Isabella. It was 
noted with anxiety by his enemies that he was succeeded in the 
king's confidence by his nephew the count of Haro. 'I here 
remains, how’cvcr, a letter from the king, in which Philip tells his 
old favourite, with frivolous ferocity, that it might he necessary' 
to sacrifice his life in order to avert unpopularity from the royal 
house. Olivares was driven from office in 1643, He retired by 
the king’s order to Toro. Here he endeavoured to satisfy his 
pa.ssion for activity, partly by sharing in the municipal govern- 
ment of the town and the regulation of its commons, woods and 
pastures, and partly by the composition of the apology he 
published under the title of El Nicandro, which was perliaps 
written by an agent, but was undeniably inspired by the fallen 
minister. The Nicandro was denounced to the Inquisition, and 
it is not impossible that Olivares might have ended in the prisons 
of the Holy Office, or on the scaffold if he had not died on the 
azhd of July 1645. 
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* See the K %tudios del reinado de Felipe 1 V. of Don Antonio Canovas 
(Madrid, i8«y) ; and Jton F. Silvela’s introduction, much less 
favoiirublu to Olivares, to his. edition of the Cartas de Sor Maria de 
Agreda y del rey Felipe I V. (Madrid, 1885-1880). 

OLIVE {Olea europaea), the plant that yields the olive oil of 
commerce, belonging to a section of the natural order Oleaccae, 
of which it has been taken as the type. The genus Olea includes 
about thirty species, very widely scattered, chiefly over the 
Old World, from the basin of the Mediterranean to South 
Africa and Now Zealand. The wild olive is a small tree or 
bush of rather straggling growth, with thorny branches and 
opposite oblong pointed leaves, dark greyish-green above and, 
in the young state, hoary beneath with whitish scales j the small 
white flowers, with four-cleft calyx and corolla, two stamens 
and bifid stigma, are borne on the la.st year’s wood, in racemes 
springing from the axils of the leaves ; the dnipaceous fruit 
is small in the wild plant, and the fleshy pericarp, which gives 
the cultivated olix’c its economic value, is hard and com])aralively 
thin. In the cultivated forms the tree acquires a more compact 
habit, the branches lose their .spinous character, while the \ oiing 
shoots become more or less angular; the leaves are always 
hoary on the uiulcr-side, 
and are generally l.inceo- 
latc in shape, though 
varying much in breadth 
and size in the different 
kinils. The fruit is sub- 
ject to still greater 
changc.s of form and 
colour ; usually oval or 
nearly globular, in .some 
sorts it is egg-shaped, in 
others much elongated ; 
while the dark hue that 
it commonly assumes 
when ripe is exclmngtd 
in many varieties for 
violet, green or almost 
white. At pre.senl the 
wild olive is found in 
most of the countries 
around the Mediter- 
ranean, extending its 
A , Shoot of olive ( 0 /<’rt (irom range on the west to 

nitare), r.--<luce<l ; B, op<>nt!(l flower; C, Portugal, and eastward 
V, rtical section of pistil. B and C eii- the vicinity of the 
■ Caspian, while, locally, 

it occurs even in Afghanistan. An undoubted native of 
Syria and the maritime parts of Asia Minor, its abund- 
ance in (irecce and the islands of the Archipelago, and the 
frequent allusions to it by the earliest poets, seem to I 
indicate that it was there also indigenous ; but in localities | 
rcm.jte from the Levant it may have escaped from cultivation, 
nn erting more or less to its primitive type. It .shows a marked I 
pri ference for calcarcou.s soils and a partiality for the .sea-breeze, I 
flourishing with especial luxuriance on the limestone slopes | 
ai,d ciags that oltcn form the shore.s of the Greek peninsula ' 
and adjacent islands. | 

Tile A'arietics of oli\ e known to the modern cultivator are i 
extremely nniuerons -according to some authorities equalling | 
or exceeding in number those of the vine. In France and llalv j 
at least thirty kinds have been enumerated, but cornpar.atively | 
few arc grown to any large extent. None of these can be safely I 
identified with ancient di scriptions, though it is not unlikely | 
"hat some of the narrow-leaved sorts that are most esteemed 
nay be descendants of the famed “ Licinian ” (see behiw). 
Italy retains its old pre-eminence in olive cultivation ; and, 
though its ancient Gallic province now excels it in the production 
of the finer oils, its fast-irnproving culture may restore the old 
prestige. The broad-leaved olive trees of Spain bear a larger 
fruit, but the pericarp is of more hitter flavour and the oil of 
ranker quality. Tin; olive tree, even when free increase is 
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unchecked by pruning, is of very slow growth ; bur, where 
allowed for ages its natural development, the trunk sometimes 
attains a considerable diameter. De Candolle records one 
exceeding 23 ft. in girth, the age being supposed to amount 
to seven centuries. Some old lUilian olj\ es have been credited 
with an antiquity reaching back to the first years ol the empire, 
or even to the days of republican Rome ; but the age of such 
ancient trees is always doubtful during growth, and their identity 
with old descriptions still more difficult to e.stablish. 'I’he tree 
in cultivation rarely exceeds 30 ft. in height, and in Franre 
and Itiily is generally confined to much more limited dimensions 
by fre(juent pruning. The wood, of a yellow or light greeni.'ih- 
brown hue, is t)ften finely veined with a darker tint, and, being 
ver>' hard and close grained, is valued by the cabinetmaker 
and ornamental turner. 

The olive is propagated in various ways, but cuttings or layers jire 
generally preierred ; the tree roots in favourable soil almost as (‘.isilv 
as the nilfow, and throw's up suckers from the stump w hen cut dov n 
Brandies of various thickness are cut inti> lengths of several fis-t 
each, anti, planted nithcr deeply in manured ground, soon vt'gclate ; 
shorter jueces arc sometimes laid horizontally in shallow trciudics, 
when, colored with a few inches of .soil, they rapully throw up siickcT- 
hke sluMits. In f.reecc and the islands grafting the cultivated tree 
on the wild form is a common practice. In It.aly embryonic buds, 
which form small swellings on the stems, are carefully excised and 
planted hene.ith the surface, where they grow readily, these “ viovoli ’’ 
soon forming a \igoroiis shoot. Ucca.si(>nally the larger lx5uglis are 
iniirched, anrl young trei's thus soon obLiined. The olive is also 
sometimes raised from seed, the oily perirarp being first softened by 
slight rotting, or soaking in hut water or m an alkaline solution, to 
facilitate germination. The olives m the Hast often receive lit lie 
attention from the husbandman, the branches being allowed to grow 
freely and without curtailment by the pnining-knile ; water, how- 
ever, must be supplied in long droughts to ensure a crop ; with tlii.s 
neglectful culture the trees bear abundantiv only at intenals ol 
three or lour vc.irs ; Unis, although wild grow th i.s favourable to 
tlie picturesque aspect of the plantation, it is riot to be reoomiuended 
on I'conoinic grounds. XViiere the olive is candidly cultivated, as in 
1-inguedoc and 1‘rovcnce, it is idanted in rows at regular intervals, 
the tlistaiice Iietween the trees varying in dillercnt " olivettes,” 
according to the variety grown. Careful i>riming is practised, the 
object being to puservc tJic flower-bcanng shoots of the preceding 
year, while leej.ing the head of the tree low, so as to allow the easy 
gathering of the Innl ; a <lomo or rounded form is generally the aim 
of the pniner. The syiacvs between the trees are occasionally 
manured with rot ten dung or other nitrogenous matter ; in France 
woollen rags are in higli esteem for this purpose, Various annii.jl 
crops are .somctiiiK s r.iised between the rows, and in Calabria wheat 
even is grown in this way ; but the trees are better without any 
inlermecliate cropping. Latterly a dwarf variety, very prolific and 
with green fruit, lias come into favour in certain localities, e5[)ecially 
in America, where it is said to have iirorluced a crop two or llitee 
seasons after planting. 'I'lie ordinary kinds do not become profitable 
to the grower until from five to .seven years after the cuttings arc 
placed m the olive-ground. Ajiart Irom oiiasionnl damage by 
weather or organic foes, the oli\e crop is soicewliat j>rec.4^iious e\cii 
with the most catelul cultivation, and the luge uiilended trees so 
often seen in ^]i.iin and ll.dy do not yield that certain inf ome to the 
peasant jiropriilor that .some authors have attribiiteil to them ; the 
crop from these old tri-es is often enormous, but they seldom bear 
w'ell two years in succe.ssmn, and in many instances a liixiiriaiil 
liarve-,t can only be reckoric.l upon every sisth nr seNcntli .se.ison 
'I'he fruit when ripe i.s, by Iht; careful groWfi', picl ed b> h.and and 
•leposited m rlutlis or linsl ets for convevaiire to the mill ; but in 
manv jiarls ol Spam and (Jreece, and g'enc rally in .tsia, the olii et 
.ire be.iten down by jioles or by shaking the boiiglis, or even allowe*! 
to drop nat irally, olteii lying on the glouiid mil I the convenience 
of the t.-.Mier a liiiil.s of tlnir removal; nu;' h of the inferior ml 
owes its Kid quality to the carelessness of the j-rojuielor of the frees 
In southern Ivurope, the olive harvest is in the winter months, con 
tinning for several weeks ; but the lime varies m each comilry, and 
al.v» with the .sea.sun and the kind.s cultivate 1. '1 he air, omit of oil 
cont.ainetl in the iruit ditlers much in the various sorl.s ; the pericarp 
iisiially j'lclds from <>o to 70 The .ancient .iirru ultiinsts liclieved 
th.at the olb’e would not succeed if planted inoi«' than a few leagues 
from the sea (Theophr.astus giv'ea 300 stadia a.s the Ini.il;, but modem 
e.xpenence does not confirm the idea, and, 1 hough diowing a preler- 
eiicc for the coast, it has long been grown f.ir inlan-l. A calcareous 
soil, however dry or poor, seems best .id.-ip^e ! to its healthy develop- 
ment, though tlie tree will grow in anv ligh1 soil, and even on clay d 
well drained ; but, as remarked by Pliny, the plant i.s more liable to 
disease on rich soils, and the ml is inJerior It. tlie produce of the 
jioorer and more rocky ground the species naturally affects. ‘I'he 
olive suflers gn-atlv in some years Imm the attacks of various 
enemies. A fungoid growth lias at times infested the trees fop several 
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successive se-asous, t«) Ihe Rrent (iamago of the plantations. A 
«]>ecu'H of roi.cus, C. oleae, attaches itself to the shoots, and curtain 
Icpidopterous caterpillais feed on the leaves, wliile the " ohvc-lly " 
attacks the Iniit. la Franco tlie olivottos siilfor occabionally 
from frost; in the curly part of the iXth century many trees 
were cut to the uroiind by ti winter of exceptional seventy. Ualos 
and iong-oontiiiiied rams during the gathering season altio cause 
misciuol. 

I'lie unripe fruit of the olive is largely used in modern as in ancient 
times as an article of dessert, to enhance the flavour of wine, and to 
renew llie sensitiveness of the (laluto lor other viands. For this 
purpose the frmt is [iicked while green, s<>aked lor a few hours in an 
allvahne ley, washed well in c.leau water and then placed m bottles 
or jars lille<l with hniie ; the Romans acldeil timitna to the s.ilt to 
increase the bitter llavoiic of flu; olives, and at the present day sjuccs 
are soimdinies used. 

The loaves anil bark of the tree are einjiloycd in the soulb, as n 
tome medicine, in intermittent fever. .\ resinous matter called 
" olive guin, ’ or Lucca gum, liiCiiusl by the iwuding jiiite m hot 
seasons, was aucioutly in medical esteem, mid in modern Italy Ls useil 
as a pei'liime. 

In Kngl.iiid tin: olive is Hot hardy, tliougii in the soutliern counties 
it will .stand oi'dimiry wijiter.s with only tlie protection of a wall, 
and will bcfir Iriiit m such .situatious ; but the leave-s are generally 
sIuhI m the aiitiinm, and the olives randy ripen. 

riie geiiu.s Olra includes several other specie.s of some economic 
iinporlunee. O. fxinicuiata is a larger tree, attaming a height of ►,<» 
or oo ft. in the forests of (Jiieciislaiid, and yielding a hard and tough 
timber. The yet harder w ood of U. Itiuiifulia, an inhabit.uit of >.alal, 
is the black ironwood of the South Alncau colonist. 

At what remote period of huimut progres.s the wild olive 
passed under the care of the husbandman and beciune the 
fruitful garden olive it is impossible to eonjeclure. The frequent 
reference in the Miblc to the plant and its produce, its implied 
abundaiue iu the land of Crniuan, the important place it has 
alway.s held in the economy of the inhabitants of Syria, lead 
us to ixuisider that country the birthplace of the cultivated 
olive. An improved variety, possessed at fintt by .some small 
Semitic sept, it was jirobably slowly di.stributcd to adjacent 
tribes; and, yielding profusely, with little labour, that oily 
matter so essentiid to healthy life in the dry hot climates of the 
East, the gift of the fruitful tree became in that primitive age 
a symbol of peace and goodwill among the warlike barbarians. 
At a later period, willi tlie development of maritime enterprise, 
the oil was conveyed, as an article ot trade, to the neighbouring 
Pela.sgic and Ionian nations, and the plant, doubtless, soon 
followed. 

In the Homeric world, as depicted in the JUad, olive oil is 
known only as a luxury of the wealthy — an exotic product, 
prized chiefly for its value in the hemic toilet ; the warriors 
anoint themselves with it after the bath, and the body of Patroclus 
is similarly sprinkled ; but no menlioa of the culture of Uie plant 
is made, nor does it find any ]>lacc on the AihiJIean shield, 
on which a vineyard is represented. But, although no reference 
to the cultivation of the olive occurs in the Iliad, the presence 
of the tree in the garden of Alcinous and other familiar allusions 
show it to have licen known when the Odyssey was written. 
Whenever the introduclion may have taken place, all tradition 
points to the limestone hills of Attica as the .seat of its first 
cultivation on the Hellenic penin.sula. ^\'hen Poseidon aiul 
Athena contended for the future city, an olive sprung from the 
barren rock at the bidding of the goddess, the patron of those 
arts that were to bring undying inllucncc to the rising state. 
That this m)th has some relation to the first planting of the 
olive in (Greece seems certain from the remarkable story' told 
by Herodotus of the Epidaurians, who, on their crops failing, 
applied for counsel to the Delphic oracle, and were enjoined 
to erect statues to Damia aiitf Auxesia (symbols of fertility) 
carved from the wood of the true garden oli\'e, then ixissessed 
only by the Athenians, who granted their request tor a tree on 
condition of their making an annual sacrifice to Athena, its 
patrpq ; they thus obeyed the command of the Pythian, and their 
lands became again fertile. The sacred tree of the gotldt>>s long 
stood on the Acropoli.s, and, though tlestmycd in the Persian 
invasion, sprouted again from the root — some suckers of which 
were said to have produced those olive trees of tlie Academy in 
an after age no less revered. By the time of Solon the olive had 


so spread that he found it necessary to enact laws to regulate 
the cultivation of the tree in Attica, from which country it was 
probably distributed gradually to all the Athenian allies and 
tributary states. To the Ionian coast, where it abounded in 
the time of Ihales, it may have been in an earlier age brought 
by Phoenician vessels ; some of the Sporadcs may have received 
it from tlie same source ; the olives of Rhodes and Crete had 
perhaps a similar origin. Samos, if we may judge from the 
epithet of Aeschylus (iXat6<f>vTos), must have had the fruitful 
plant long before the Persian wars. 

It is not unlikely that the valued tree was taken to Magna 
Graecia by the first Achaean colonists, and the as.sertion of 
Pliny (quoted from Feiiestella), that no olives existed in Italy 
in the reign of Tarquinius Priscus, must be received with the 
caution due to many statements of that industrious compiler. 
In Katin Italy the cultivation seems to have spread .slowly, 
for it was not until the consulship of Pompey that the production 
of oil became sufficient to permit of its exportation. In Pliny ’.s 
time it was already grown abundantly in the two Gallic provinces 
and in Spain ; indeed, in the earlier days of Stralw the 
Ligurians .supplied the Alpine barbarians with oil, in exchange 
for the wild produce of their mountains; the plant may have 
been introduced into lho.se distiicts by Greek setllcis in a 
previou.s age. Africa was indebted for the olive mainly to 
Semitic agencies. In Egypt tlie culturi' never seems to have 
made much progress ; the oil found in Theban tombs w'as 
probably imported from .Syria. Along tlie smilhcrn shore of 
tlie great inland sea the tree was carried by the Phoenicians, 
at a remote period, to their numerous colonics in Africa — 
though the abundant olives of Cyrerie, to which allusion 
is made by Theophra.stus, and the glaucous foliage of whose 
de.scendanls still clothes the rocks of the deserted Cyrenaica, 
may have been the off.spring of Greek plants brought by the 
first .settlors, 'i'he tree was most likely introduced into southern 
Spain, and perhaps into Sardinia and the Balearic Islands, by 
Phoenician merchants ; and, if it be true that old olive tree.s 
w-erc found in tlie Canaries on their rediscovery by medieval 
navigator.s, the venerable tries probably owed their origin 
to the same enterprising pioneers of the ancient world. I)c 
Qindolle says that the means by which the olive was distributed 
to the two opiKJsite idiores of the Mediterranean are indicated 
by the name.s given to the plant by their respective inhabitants — 
the Greek ckata passing into the Latin olea and ohva, that in 
its turn becoming the ulivo of the motlern Italian, tlie olivo 
of the Spaniard, and the olive, otivier, of the French, while in 
Afriia. and southern Spain the olive retain.s appellaliv es derived 
from tlie Semitic zait or seit ; but the complete subjugation of 
Ikirbary by the Saracens sufficiently accounts for tlie prevalence 
of Semitic forms in that ri’gion ; and aceyturio (Arab, zetlun), 
the Andalusian name of the fruit, locally given to the tree 
itself, is but a vestige of the Moorish conquest. 

Yielding a grateful substitute for the butter and animal fats 
consumed by the races of the north, the olive, among the southern 
nations of antiquity, became an emblem not only of peace but of 
national wealth and domestic plenty ; the branches borne in the 
Ponathenaea, the wiki olive spray of the Olympic victor, the olive 
crown of the Roman conqueror at ovation, and those of the 
eipiites at their imperial review alike typified gift.s of peace that, 
in a barbarous age, could be secured liy victory alone. Among 
the Greeks the oil was valued as an important article of diet, 
as well as for its external use. 'I'he Roman people employed 
it largely in food and cookeiy’—thc wealthy as an indispensable 
adjunct to the toilet ; ami in the luxurious days of the later 
empire it became a favourite axiom Uiat long and pleasant life 
depended on two fluids, “ wine within and oil without.” Pliny 
vaguefy de-si’ribes fifteen varieties of olive cultiv'ated in his day, 
that called the ” Licinian ” being held in mo.st esteem, and tl>e 
oil obtained from it at Venafrum in Campania the finest known 
to Roman connoi.sseurs ; the produce of Istria and Baetica wa.s 
regardeil as second only to that o£ the Italian peninsula. The gotir- 
mrt of the empire valued the unripe fruit, steeped in brine, as a 
provocative to the palate, no less tiian his modern representative ; 
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and pickled olives, retaining their, characteristic flavour, have 
been found among the buried stores of Pompeii. The bitter 
juice or rcfu.se deposited during expression of the oil (called 
amurca), and the astringent leaves of the tree have many virtues 
attributed to them by ancient authors. The oil of the bitter wild 
olive was employed by the Roman physicums in medicine, 
but docs not appear ever to have been used as food or in the 
culinary art. 

In modern times the olive ha.s been spread widely over the 
world ; apd, though the Mediterranean lands th.at w'cre its ancient 
home still yii’ld the chief supply of the oil, the tree is now culti- 
vated successfully in many regions unknown to its early dis- 
tributors. Soon after the 'discovcr\' of tlie American continent 
it was conveyed thither by the Spanish settlers. In Chile it 
flourishes as luxuriantly as in its native land, the trunk some- 
times becoming of large girth, while oil of fair (jualily is yielded 
by the fruit. To Peru it was carried at a later date, but has not 
there been equally succe.ssful. Introduced into Mexico by the 
Jesuit missionaries of the 17th ccntur>', it was planted b)' similar 
agency in Upper California, where it has prospered latterly under 
the more careful management of the Anglo-Saxon contiucror. Its 
cultivation has .also been attempted in the south-c-astern states, 
especially in S. Carolina, Florida and Mississippi. In the eastern 
hemisphere the olive has been established in many inland districts 
which would have been anciently considered ill-adapted for its 
culture. To Armenia and Persia it w.as known at a comparali\ ely 
early period of history', and many olive-yards now exist in Upper 
Eg)'pt. The tree has been introduced into Chinese agriculture, 
and has become an important addition to the resources of ihe 
Australian planter. In Queensland the olive has found a climate 
specially suited to its wants ; in South Australia, near Adelaide, 
it also grows vigorously ; and there arc probably few c(Kist 
districts of the vast island-continent where the tree would not 
flourish. It has likewise been successfully introduced into some 
parts of Cape Colony. 

OLIVEIRA MARTINS, JOAQUIM PEDRO DE (i84«;-i894), 
Portuguese writer, was born in Lisbon and received his early 
education at the lyc6o Nacion.al and the Academia das Bellas 
Artes. At the age of fourteen his father’s death compelled him 
to seek a living as <'lerk in a commercial liousc, but he gradually 
improved his position until in 1870 he was appointed manager 
of the mine of St Eufemia near Cordova. In Spain he wrote 
0 . Socialiitm, and developed that sympathy for the industrial 
clas-ses of which he gave proof throughout his life. Returning to 
Portugal in 1874, he became administrator of the railway from 
Oporto to Povoa, residing in Oporto. He liad married when only 
nineteen, and for many years devoted his leisure hours to the 
study of economics, geography and history. In 1878 his memoir 
A Circulafao fiduciaria brought him the gold mediU and member- 
ship of the Roval Aciidemy of Sciences of Lisbon. Two years 
later he was elected president of the Society of Commericai 
Clcography of Oporto, and in 1884 he became (lirector of the 
Industrial and Commercial Museum in that city. In 1885 he 
entered public life, and in the following year represented Vianna 
do Castcllo in parliament, and in 1887 Oporto. Removing to 
Lisbon in 1888, he continued the journalistic work which he had 
commenced when living in the north, by editing the Keparter, 
and in 1889 he was named administrator of the Tobacco R6gic. 
He rejiresentcd Portugal at international conferences in Berlin 
and Madrid in i8qo, and was chosen to speak at the celebration of 
the fourth centenary of Columbus held m Madrid in 1891. which 
gained him membership of the Spanish Royal Academy of 
History, lie became minister of finance on the 17th of January 
1892, and later vice-president of the Junta do Credito Publico. 
His health, however, began to break down as a result of a life 
spent in unremitting toil, and he died on the a4th of August 
1894. 

His youthful struggles and privations had taught him a serious 
view of life, which, with his acute sensibility, gave him a reserved 
manner, but Oliveira Martins was one of the most generous and 
noble of men. Like Anthero de Qucntal, he was impregnated 
with modern German philosophy, and his perception of the low 


moral standard prevailing in public life made him a pessimist 
who despaired of his country's future, but his sense of proportion, 
and the necessity which impelled him to work, saved him from the 
fate which befell his friend, and he died a believing Catholic. 
At once a gifted p.sycliologi.st, a profound sociologist, a stern 
moralist, and an ardent patriot, Oliveira Martins deserved Ins 
European reputatirin. His Bibliotheca das sdencias sociaes, 
a veritable encyclopaedia, comprises literary criticism, socialism, 
economics, anthropology, histories of Iberian civilization, of the 
Roman Republic, Portugal and Brazil. Towards the end of his 
life he specialized in tlio 15th century and produced two notable 
volumes, Os dpws de D. Joda I. and A vida de Nuft’Alvares, 
Ica\-ing unfinished 0 principe perfeiio, a study on King 
John IL, which was edited by his friend Henrique de Barros 
Gomes. 

As the literary leader of a n.ational revival, Oliveira Martins 
occupied an almost unique position in Portugal during the last 
third of the 19th century. If he judged and condemned the 
parliamentary regime and destroyed many illusions in his sensa- 
tional Contemporary Portugal, and if in his philosophic History of 
Portugal he showcil, in a series of impressionist pictures, the slow 
decline of his country commencing in the golden age of the 
discoveries and contiucsts, he at the same time directed the gaze 
of his countrymen to tlie days of their real greatness under the 
House of Aviz, and incited them to work for a better future by 
describing the faith and patriotism which had animated the 
foremost men of the race in the middle ages. He had neither 
time nor opportunity for original restwch, but his powerful 
imagination and picturesque style enabled him to evoke the 
past and make it present to his readers. 

The chief ciiaructcristics of tho man — psychological imagination 
combined with realism and .1 gentle irony — make his strength 
as a historian and his charm as a writer. When some critics 
objected that his Uistoria de. Portugal ought rather to be named 
“ Ideas on Portuguese History,” he replied that a synthetic 
and dramatic picture of one of those collcctiio beings called 
nations give.s the mind a clearer, truer and more lasting impression 
than a sununaiy narrative of successive events. But just 
because he possessed the talents and temperament of a poet, 
Oliveira Marlins was fated to make frequent mistakes as well as 
to discover imiK)rlunt truths. He must be read with care because 
he is emotional, und cannot let facts speak for themselves, but 
interrupts the narrative with expressions of praise or blame. 
Some of his books lescmble a scries of visions, while, despite his 
immense erudition, he docs not always supply notes or refer to 
auUioritics. He can draw admirable portraits, rich with colour 
and life ; in his Uistoria de Portugal and Contemporaneo Portugal 
those of King Pedro I. and Herculano are among the best known. 
He describes to perfection such striking events as the Lisbon 
earthquake, and excels in the appreciation of an epoch. In 
these respects Castdar considered him superior to Macaulay, 
and declared that few men in Europe possessed the universal 
aptitude and the fullness of knowledge displayed by Oliveira 
Martins. 

The works of Dliveira Martins include Elementps de anthropologia, 
Racas httmanas e a civilisaedo primittva, Systema dos mythns 
religtosos, Quadro das instituifois primitivas, O Regime das 
riqueeas, Politua t ecanomia naetoHol, Taboas da chronohgia e 
geograpkia histurica, 0 HelleKtsmo § a civtlisacao christd, Uistoria 
da Republica Rontana, Hntoria da civtlisaedo tberica, Uistoria de 
Portugal, Brazil e as colonias portuguetas, Portugal ncs Mares, 
Portugal em Africa, Portugal contemporaneo, Cantos os Lus$adas 
e a renascenfa em Portugal ‘-.a. brilliant commentary on tho physiog* 
nomy of the poet and Ins poem. Os Filhos de I). Joiio I., the preface 
to which gives his views on the writing of lustory — A Vida de 
Nun’ Alvares ; and A Inglaterra de Iloje — the result of a visit to 
Englantl. 

See Moni* Barreto, Oliveira Martins, estudo de psyrhalogia (Paris, 
1887), a remnrkabJo study ; F. Diniz D'Ayalla, Os ideaes de Oliveira 
Martins (I^isbon, 1807), which contains an admirable statement of 
his ideas, philosophlc.al and otherwise ; Anthero de Quental, Oliveira 
Martins (Lisbon, 1894) and Diccionarto bibliographico portuguet, 
xii. 125. (K. Pk.) 

OLIVENITE, a mineral consisting of basic copper arsenate 
with the formula Cu,(0H)As04. It crystallizes in the ortho- 
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rhombic systi-m, and is sometimes found in small brilliant crystals 
of simple prismatic habit terminated by domal faces. More 
usually, however, it occurs as globular aggregates of acicular 
crystals, these fibrous forms olten having a velvety lu.stre : 
sometimes it is lamellar in structure, or soft and earthy. A 
characteristic featurc,and one to which the name alludes (German, 
Olivenerz, of A. G. Werner, 1789), is the olive -green colour, 
which varies in shade from blackish-green in the crystals to 
almost white in the finely fibrous variety known as “ wood- 
copiier.’’ The hardness is 3, and the sp. gr. 4-3. The 
mineral was formerly found in some abundance, associated with 
iimonite and (juartz, in the upper workings in the copper mines 
of the St Day district in Cornwall ; also near Redruth, and in the 
Tintic district in Utah. It is a mineral of secondary origin, 
having been formed by the alteration of copper ores and 
mispickel. 

TTte arsenic of olivenite is sometimes partly replaced by a small 
amount of phosphorus, and in the species libethenite we have 
the corresponding basic copper phosphate f'u,(OH)PO^. This 
is found as small dark green ciy'.stals resembling olivenite at 

l. ibethen in Hungary, and in small amount also in Cornwall. 

Other members of this ksomorphous group of minerals are adamite, 
Zn,.(OH)AsO,, and dcscloizite {q.v.). (L. J. S.) 

OLIVER, ISAAC (c. 1566-1617), English miniature painter, was 
probably born in London, as in 1571 a certain Peter Olivier of 
Rouen was re.siding in laindon with his wife and had been there 
for three years with one “ chyldc ” named “ Isake.” It would 
seen* likely, therefore, that he was not at that time more than six 
years old. It has been suggested by Mr. Lionel Cust, from the 
Huguenot rei'ords, that he is identical with one Isaac Oliver of 
Rouen, married at the Dutch church in Austin Friars in 1602. 
His death occurred in 1617, and he was buried in the church 
of St Anne, Ulackfriars. He was proliably a pupil of Nicholas 
Flilliard, and connected through his wife, whose name is un- 
known, with the artists Gheeraerts and l)e Critz. He was an 
exceedingly e.vpert miniature painter, and splendid examples of 
his work can be seen at Montagu House, Windsor Ca.stlc. Sher- 
borne Castle and in the collections of Mr J. I’icrpont Morgan 
and the late Baroness Burdett-Coutts. Some of his pen draw'- 
ings arc in the 13 riti-.li Museum. ((;. c. \V.) 

OLIVER, PETER (i59.^-i6.j8), English miniature painter, was 
the eldest son of Isaac Oliver, probably by his first wife; 
and to bi n Isaac Oliver left his fini.shed and unfinished 
dravv'ings, with the hope that he would live to exereisc the 
art of ids father. The younger sons of the artist appear to 
h u e been undi r age at the time of his de.ith. and were probably 
therefore sons by a later wife than tlic mother of Peter Oliver. 
He resided at Islcworlh, and was buried beside his father at 
St Anne’s, Hlackfriars. He was even more eminent in minia- 
ture painting' than his father, and is specially remarkable for a 
series of copies in Avater-colour he made after celebrated pictures 
>y old masters. Most of these were done by the desire of the 
Icing, and se.ven of them still remain at Windsor Castle. A great 
many of Oliver’s works were jninhascd by Charles II. from his 
widow ; several of his drawings are in existence, and a leaf from 
his pocket-book in the collection of the carl of Derby. His most 
important work is the group ol the three grandsons of the ist 
Vi.sconnt Montacute wdth their servant, now liclonging to the 

m. arquess of Exeter ; and there arc fine miniatures by him at 

Welbeck Abbey, Montagu House, Sherborne Castle, Minley 
Manor, BeKoir (.'astle and in the private collection of the queen 
ofHollind. (G. C. W.) 

OLIVES, MOUNT OF, or Mottnt Olivet (■■()/>«< ’lOAa/w.-os- or 
Tf'iv ’EAum?)!' ; mod. Jehcl-ct-'I’Lir), the ri<lgc facing the Temple 
Mount at Jerusalem on the east, and separated from it by the 
Kidron. A basis of hard cretaceous limestone is tfippcd »vith 
softer deposits of the .same, quaternar}’ defiosits forming the 
summit. There are four distinct elevations in the ridge : tradi- 
tionally the southernmost, which is .separated by a cleft from the 
others, is called the “ Hill of Offence,” and said to be the scene of 
Solomon's idolatry. 'I'he summit to the north of this is often 
(wrongly) spoken of as Olivet proper. Still worse is the error of 
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calling the next hill but one to the north “ Scopus.” The top of 
the ridge affords a comprehensive view. 'I'here are four Old 
Testament references : 2 Sam, xv. 30 sqq., Neh. viii. 15, Ezek. xi. 
23, Zech, xiv. 4. In the New Testament the place is mentioned 
in connexion with the last days of the life of Je.sus. He crossed 
it on his kingly entry into Jerusalem, and upon it he delivered 
his great eschatological address (Mark xiii. 3). That the Ascension 
took place from the summit of the Mount of Olives is notnecess;arily 
implied in Acts i. 12; the words “over against Bethany” 
(Luke xxiv. 50) perhaps mean one of the secluded ravines on 
the eastern slope, beside one of which that village stands. But 
since Constantine erected the ” Basilica of the A.sccnsion ” on the 
spot marked by a certain sacred cave (Euseb. Vita Const, iii. 41), 
the site of this event has been placed here and marked by a 
succession of churches. The present building is quite modern, 
and is in the hands of the Moslems, (’lose to the Chapel of the 
Ascension is the vault of St Pelagia, and a little way down the 
hill is the labyrinth of early ( hristian rock-hewn sepulchral 
chambers now called the ” Tombs of the Prophets.” During 
the middle ages Olivet was also show'n as the mount of the 
Transfiguration. A chapel, bearing the name of the Caliph Omar, 
and said to occupy the place where he encamped when Jerusalem 
surrendered to the Mo.slcms, formerly stood beside the Church 
of the Ascension. There are a considerable number of monasteries 
and churches of various religious orders and sects on the hill, 
from whose beauty their uniform and unredeemed ugliness 
detracts sadly. On Easter day 1907 was laid the foundation 
of a hospice for pilgrims, under the patronage of the German 
empress. 

OLIVETANS, one of the le.sser monastic orders following the 
Benedictine Rule, founded by St Bernard Tolomei, a Sienese 
nobleman. At the age of forty, when the leading man in Siena, 
he retired along with tw'o companions to live a hermit’s life at 
Accona, a desert place fifteen miles to the south of Siena, 1313. 
Soon others joined them, and in 1324 John XXIL approved of 
the formation of an order. The Benedictine Rule was taken as 
the liasis of the life ; but austeritie.s were introduced beyond 
what St Benedict prescribed, and the government was framed 
on the mendicant, not the monastic, model, the superiors being 
appointed only for a short term of years. 'I'he habit is white. 
Partly from the olive trees that abound there, and partly out of 
devotion to the Passion, Accona was christened Monte Oliveto, 
whence the order received its name. By the end of the 14th 
century there were upwards of a hundred monasteries, chiclly 
in Italy ; and in the iSth there still were eighty, one of the most 
famous being Sun Miniato at Florence. The monastery of 
Monte Oliveto Maggiorc is an extensive building of considerable 
artistic interest, enhaiu'cd by frescoes of Signorelli and Sodoma ; 
it is now a national monument oceujiied by two or three monks 
as ('iistc)dians, though it could accommodate three hundred. The 
Olivetans have a house in Rome and a few others, including one 
founded in An.stria in 1.S99. There are about 125 monks in all, 
54 being priests. In America arc some convents of Olivetan 
nuns. 

See Ih'lyot, Hi-ii. lic'; ordres rihqieux (1718), vi. c. 24, Max 
Tlcimbm-ht-r, (hdrti ti. l\ (1907), 1. §30; 11. 

Welle, h'jtrhriilevtcnit (eel. 2) ; J. A. Symomis, Sf!rtrfif<i avd Studies 
tn Itatv (1H9JS), " Monte Oliveto” ; B. M. Maiechaux, Vie dv Ineii- 
hcureux Bernard Tolomei (1888). (L. <; H.) 

OLIVIER, JUSTE DANIEL (1807-1876). Swiss poet, was born 
near Nyon in the canton fif Vuud : he was brought up as a 
pca.sant, but studieil at the college of Nven, and later at the 
academy of I,ausannc. Though originally intended for the 
mini.stry, his poetic genius (foreshadowed by the prize.s he 
obtained in 1825 and 1828 for poems on Marcos Dotzarts and 
Julia Alpiuula respectively) inclined him towards literary 
studies. He was named professor of literature at Neuchatel 
(1830), but before taking up the duties of his post made a visit 
to Paris, where he completed his education an<l became associated 
with Ste Beuve, i specially from 1837 onwards. He professed 
history at Lausanne from 1833 to 1846, when he lost his chair 
in consequence of 'he religious troubles. He then went to Paris, 
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where he remained till 1870, earning his bread by various means, 
but being nearly forgotten in his native land, to whirh he 
remained tenderly attached. From 1845 till i860 (when the 
magazine was merged in the Bihliotheque universelle) Olivier 
and his wife wrote in the Revue suisse the Paris letter, which 
had been started by Ste Beuve in 1843, when Olivier became 
the owner of the periodical. After the war of 1870 he .settled 
down in Switzerland, spending his summers at his beloved Gryon, 
and died at Geneva on the 7th of January 1876. Besides .some 
novels, a senii-poctical work on the Canton of Vaud (2 vols., 
1837-1841), and a volume of historical essays entitled Itludes 
d'histoire mlionalc (1842), he published .several volumes of 
poems. Deux I'Wy (1835), Chausnns lohitaines (1847) and its 
continuation Chansons du \oir (1867), and Seniiers de montagne 
(Gryon, 1875). llis younger brother, Ihbain (1810-1888), was 
well known from 1856 onward; os the author of numerous 
popular talc.s of rural life in the Canton of Vaud, especially of the 
region near Nyon. 

Life by Kambcrt (1877), republislie.l in his furtvains de la Stitsse 
romande (iHtii)), and also prefixed to his edition ol Olivier’s OSuvres 
chotstes (I^iusannc, 1H79). (W. A. B. C.) 


OLIVINE, a rock-forming mineral composed of magne.sium 
and frrrou.s orthosilicate, the formula being (Mg,Fe)_,SiO,. 
The name olivine, proposed by A. (i. Werner in 1790, alludes to 
the olive-green colour commonly shown by the mineral. The 
transparent varieties, or “ precious olivine ” used in jewelry, 
are known as chrysolite (q.v.) and peridot (q.v.). The term 
olivine is often applied incorrectly by jeweller.s to various gi« en 
stones. 

Olivine crystallizes in the orthorhombic system, but di.stinctly 
developed' crystals arc comparatively rare, the mineral more 
often occurring as compact or granular masses or as grains and 
blebs embedded in the igneous rocks of which it forms a con- 
stituent part. There are indistinct cleavages parallel to the 
macropinacoid (M in the fig.) and the brachypinacoid. The 
hardness is 6j ; and the sp. gr. 
but reaching 3*57 in the highly ferru- 
ginous variety known us hyalosiderite. 
The amount of ferrous oxide varies from 
5 (about 9 % in the gem varieties) to 30 % 
in hyalosiderite. The depth of the green, 
or ycllowi.sh-brown colour, also varies w’ith 
the amount of iron. The lu.strc is vitreous. 
The indices of refraction (i -66 and 1*70) 
and the double refraction are higher than 
in many other rock-forming minerals ; and 
these characters, together with the indistinct cleavage, enable 
the mineral to be readily distinguished in thin rock-sections 
under the microscope. The mineral is decomposed liy hot 
hydrochloric acid with .separation of gelatinous silica. Olivine 
often contains small amounts of nickel and titanium dioxide ; 
the latter replaces silica, and in the variety known as titan- 



olivine reaches 5 %. 

Olivine is a common constituent of many basic and ultrabasic 
rocks, siu^h as basalt, diaba.se, gabbro and peridotite : the 
dunite, of Dun Mountain near Nelson in New Zealand, is an 
almost pure olivine-rock. In basalts it is often present as small 
porphyritic crystals or as large granular aggregates. It also 
occurs as an accessory constituent of some granular dolomitic 
limestones .and crystalline schists. With enstatite it forms the 
bulk of the material of meteoric stones ; and in another type of 
meteorites large blebs of glassy olivine fill .spaces in a cellular 
mass of metallic iron. 

Olivine is especially liable to alteration into scrpentine(hydrated 
magnesium silicate) ; the altcr.ation proceeds from the outside of 
the crystals and grains or along irregular cracks in their interior, 
and gives rise to the sep.aration of iron oxules and an irregular 
net-work of fibrou.s serpentine, which in rock-sections presents 
a very characteristic appearance. Large greenish-yellow cr>’stals 
from Snarum in Buskerud, Norway, at one time thought to be 
crystals of .serpentine, really consist of .serpentine pseudo- 
morphous after olivine. Many of the large rock- masses of 


I serpentine have been derived by the serpentinization of olivinc- 
I rock.s. Olivine ahso sometimes alters, e.specially in crystalline 
schists, to a fibrous, colourless .amphibolc, to which the name 
pilitc has been given. By ordinary weathering proce.sses it 
alters to limonite and silica. 

Closely related to nhvinc are sevenal other .species, which are 
included togetlier in the olivine group ; tliey luave the orthosilicatc 
Innnula K'gSiO^, where K' represents calcium, magnesium, iron, 
manganese and rarely zinc ; they all crystallize in the ortliorhombic 
system, and are isomorphous with olivine. 'Phe following may be 
mentioned : — 

Monticellite, CaMgSi04, a rare mineral occurring as yellowi.sh- 
grey crystals and grains in granular limestone at SloiUo Summa, 
Vesuvius. 

Forsterite, Mg-^SiO^, as colourless or ycllowi.sh grains embedded 
in many crystalline limestones. 

Fayalite, or iron olivine is dark brown or black in colour 

It occurs as nodules in a volcanic rock at Fayal in the Azores, and in 
granite at the Mourne Mountains in Ireland ; and as small crystals m 
cavities in rhyolite at the ^ cllowstone Park, U.S.A. It is a common 
constituent of crystalline iron slags. 

Tephroite, Mn.SiO^, a grey {Tt<f>p6t, ash-coloured), cleavable 
iniiier.al occurring ‘with other manganiferous minerals in Sweden and 
New Jersey. (L. j S.) 

OLLIVIER, OLIVIER fiMILE (1825- ), French state.sman, 

was bom at Marseilles on the 2nd of July 1825. Ili.s father, 
Demosthenes Ollivier (1799-1884), was a vehement opponent 
of the July monarchy, and was returned by Marseilles to the 
Con. liluent A.s.sembly in 1848. His opposition to Louis Napoleon 
led to his banishment after the coup d’etat of December 1851, 'and 
he only returned to France in i860. On the establishment of 
the short-lived Second Republic his father's influence with 
I.edru-Rollin secured fur l^mile Ollivier the position of com- 
missary-general of the department of Bouches-du -[Rhone. 
Ollivier was then twenty-three and had just been called to the 
Parisian bar. Less radical in his political opinion.s than his 
father, his repression of a socialist outbreak at Marseilles com- 
mended him to General Cavaignac, who continued him in hi.s 
functions by making him prefect of the department. He was 
shortly afterwards removed to the comparatively unimportant 
prefecture of C'haumont (Haute-Marne), a .semi-disgrace which 
he a.scribed to his father’s enemies. He therefore resigned from 
the civil service to take up practice at the bar, where his brilliant 
abilities a.ssurcd his success. 

He re-entered political life in 1857 as deputy for the 3rd 
circumscription of the Seine. His candidature had been .sup- 
ported by the Siecle, .and he joined the constitutional oppo.silion. 
With Alfred Darimon, Jules Favre, J. L. Ilcnon and Kmest 
Picard he formed the group known as Les Cinq, which WTung 
from Napoleon HI. some concc.ssions in the direction of i;on- 
stitutional government. The imperial deeree of the 24th of 
November, permitting the insertion of parliamentary reports 
in the Moniteur, and an address from the Corps L^gislatif in 
reply to the .speech from the throne, were welcomed by him as a 
first instalment of reform, 'Phis acquiescence marked a consiilc r- 
able change of attitude, for only a year previously a violent attack 
on the imperial government, in the course of a defence of Ivtienne 
Vachcrot, brought to trial for the publication of La Dimocrahe, 
had resulted in his suspcn.sion from the bar for three months. 
He gradually separated from his old associates, who grouped 
themselves around Jules Favre, and during the session of 1866- 
1867 Ollivier formed a third party, which definitely .supported tiie 
principle of a Liberal Empire. On the last day of December 1 866, 
Count A. F. J, Walcwski, acting in continuance of negotiations 
already begun by the due de Morny, offered Ollivier the ministry 
of education with the function of representing the general policy 
of the government in the Chamber. The imperial decree of thf 
19th of January 1867, together with the promi.se inserted in 
the Moniteur of a relaxation of the stringency of the press laws 
and of concessions in respect of the right of public meeting, failed 
to satisfy Ollivier’s demands, and he refused office. On the eve 
of the general election of 1869 he published a manife.sto, Le 10 
janvier, in justification of his poHcy. The sinatus-consulte of the 
8th of September 1869 gave the two chambers the ordinary 
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parliamentary rights, and was followed by the dismissal of 
Rouher and the h^rniatiofi in the last week of 1869 of a responsible 
ministry of whirli M, Ollivicr was really premier, although that 
office was not nominally recognized by the constitution. The 
new cabinet, known as the ministry of the and of January, had 
a hard task before it, complicated a week alter its formutioH by 
the sliooting of Victor Noir by Prince J^ierre Bonaparte. Ollivier 
immediately summoned the high court of justir.ii for the judgment 
of Prince Bonaparte and JVince J(»achirn Murat. The riots 
following on the murder were siippresserl without bloodshed ; 
circulars were sent round to the j)referts forbidding them in 
futaire to put pressure on the electors in favour of officul candi- 
dates ; Baron liaussmann was disinissed from the prefecture 
of the Seine ; the violence of the press campaign against the 
emperor, to whom he had promised a happy old age., was broken 
by the prosecution of Henri Rochefort j and on the aotli oJi 
April a s^.natus~co)isulie was issued which accomplishool the 
transformatum of the Empire into a constitutional monarchy. 
Neither conccs.sions nor firmnes.s sufficed to appease the “ Irrc- 
concilabJes of tiie opposition, who since the relaxation of the 
press laws were able U) inllucnce the electorate. On the 8th 
of May, however, the amcndi'd comstitulion was submitted, 
on Rouher’s advice, to a ])lebis(dtp, which resulted in a vote of 
nearly seven to one in favour of the government. The most 
distinguished members of the Tx'ft in his cabinet — L. J. Buffet, 
Napoleon Darn anil Talhouth Roy — resigned in April on the 
question of the plebiscite. Ollivier htnisrlf held the ministry of 
foreign affairs f(»r a few weeks, until Daru w.ts repdaced by the 
due do Gramont, (h-stined to be Ollivier's evil genius. 'ITie 
other vaeaucics were fillcfl b)’ J. P. M«^ge and C. 1 . Fliehon, both 
of them oi ('ouservative tmd( ncies. 

The revi\!il oi the cmuHilature of I’rince Leopold of Hohen- 
zollern-Sigin.iringi'u for the throne of Spain e-nrly in 1870 dis- 
concerted Ollivier’s plans. 'I'he French government, following 
Gramont’s advice, instructed Bonedetti to demand from the king 
of Prussia a formal disavowal of the Hohenzcrlleni candidature. 
Ollivicr allowed himself to be gaint'd by the war party. The 
Story of Beneclctti’s reception at Kms and of Bismarck’s m.'ini- 
pulation of the Ems teh'^ram is told clsnw-hpre (see Bismarck). 
It is unlikely that Ollivier could have prevented the eventual 
outbreak of wair, but he might perhaps have postponed it at that 
time, if he had taken time to hear Benedetti’s account of the 
incident. Ho wus outinanfeuvred by Bismarck, and on the 
1 5th of July he made a hasty declaration in the Chamber that the 
JVussian government harl issued to the powers a note announcing 
the rebuff received by Beivtlctti. He obtained a war vote ul 
500,000,000 francs, and used the fatal word.s that he accepted 
the responsibility of the war “ with a light heart,” saying that the 
war had been forced on France. On the <)lh of August, with the 
news of the first disaster, the Ollivier cabinet was driven from 
office, and its ('hie! sought refuge from the general rage in Italy. 
He returned to France in 1873. Imt although he carried on an 
active campaign in the Bonapartist Kstafette his political power 
was gone, and even in his own party he came into colli.sion in 
1880 with M. Paul de Cassagnac. During his retirement he 
employed himself in writing a hi.story of TJ Empire libhal, the fir.st 
volume of which appeared in 1895, ITte wotk really dealt with 
the remote and immediate causes of the war, and was the author’s 
apology for his blunder. ’Hie 13th volume show'ed that the 
immediate blame could not justly be placed entirely on his 
shoulders. His other works include Democratic et liberie (1867), 
Le Ministere tlu 2 janvier, mes discours (1875), Principes et 
conduile {i^’]$),L'figlise et Citat au concile du Vatican (2 vols., 
1879), Solutions polUiqius et sociales (1893), Nouveau Manuel 
du droit ecclesiastigue franfais (1885). He had many connexions 
wiUi the literary and artistic world, lieing one of the early 
Parisian champions of Wagner. Elected to the Academy 
in 1870, he did not take his scat, his reception being 
indefinitely postponed. His first wife, Blandine Liszt, was 
the daughter of the Abb6 Liszt by Mme d’Agoult (Daniel 
Stem). She died in 1862, and Ollivier married in 1869 Mile 
Gravier. 
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Ollivier's own view of his political life is given in his VEmpne 
Itbcml, which must always be an important " liucuir.cnt ” for lliu 
liistory of his time ; but the book must be Ireatcil with no less 
caution than respect. 

OLMSTED, DENISON (1791-1859), American man of science, 
was bwn at East Hartford, Connecticut, U.S.A., on the 18th of 
June 1791, and in 1813 graduated at Yale, where he acted a.s 
college tutor from 1815 to 1817. In the latter year he was 
appointed to the chair of chemistry, mineralogy and geolpgy in 
the university of North Caroliun, Tliis clxair he e.vuhanged for 
that of mathematics and physics at Yale in 1825 ; in 1836, when 
thi.s professorship was divided, he rctaincil that of astronomy 
and natural philosophy. He died at New Haven, Conneaiticut, 
on the 13th of May 1859. 

JHi.s first publication (1824-1825) was the. Report of his KookigicaJ 
survey of the slate of North Carolina. It was followed by various 
text-books on natural iihilosophy and a.stronoiny, but he is chiefly 
known to tho scientific world for his observations on hail (1830), 
on incti*ors and on the aurora borealis (sec Smithsonian Contributions, 
vol. viii.). 

OLMSTED, FREDERICK LAW {1822-1903), American land- 
scape architect, was born in Hartford, Connecticut, on the 27th 
of April 1822. From his earliest years lie was a wauderer. 
While .still a lad he shipped before the mast as a sailor ; tiien he 
took a course in the Yale Scientific School ; worked for several 
farmers ; and, finally, began faimiing for himself on Staten 
Island, where he met Calvert Vaux, with whom later he formed 
a business partnership. All this time he wrote for the ngricul- 
turaJ papers. In 1850 he made a walking tour through England, 
his ob.servations being publi.shed in W alhs and Talks of an 
America-n Farmer in England (1852). A horseback trip through 
the Southera .States was recoa'dnd m A Journey in the Seabaord 
Slmie States (1856), A Journey through Texas (1857) and A 
Journey in the Back Country (i860). These three volumes, 
reprinted in England in two as Journeys and Exploratsons tn the 
Cotton Kingdom (1861), gave a picture of the conditions surrownd- 
ing American slavery that had great infkieiu e on Br itish opinion, 
and they were much quoted in the controversies iit the tune of the 
Civil War. During the war he was the untiring seeretary of the 
U.S. Sanitary Commission. He happened to be in New \ (irk 
Gty when Central Bark was projected, and, in conjunction wjtili 
Vaux, proposed the plan which, in competition with more than 
thirty others, won first prize. Qlm.stod was made superintendent 
to carry out the plan. 'Ibis Ava.s practically the first attempt in 
the Ciuied States to appl)"^ art to the improvement or embeliisli- 
mont of nature in a public piuik ; it attracted great attention, 
and the work was so .satisfuetfuily done that he w.as engaged 
thereafter in most of the important works of a sjmihur nature in 
America — Prospect Park, Brooklyn ; Fairmoimt Paark, I’hila- 
deljihin ; South I’ark, Chicago ; Riverside and Murnfiigsidc 
Parks, New York ; Mount Royal Park, Montreal ; tlie grounds 
surrounding the ('apitol at WuBhington, and at Leland Stanford 
University at Pnlo Alto (California) ; and many others. He took 
the bare stretch of lake front at Chicago imd developed it into 
the lieautifid World’s Fair grounds, placing all the buildings and 
contributing much to the architectural beauty and the succos.s 
of the exposkiem. He was greatly interested in the Niagara 
reservation, made the pdans for the park there, and aluo did much 
to influence the state of New York to provide the Niagara Park. 
He was the first commissioner of the National Park of the 
Yosemite and the Mariposa (^ve, directing the survey and 
taking charge ivf the property for the state of Culifornia. Jdki 
had also held directing appointments under the cities of Now- 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wilmington and San 
Francisco, the Joint Committee on Buildings and (’rrounds of 
Congress, the Niagara Falls Rc-sorvation Commission, the 
trusters of Harvard, Yale, Amherst omd other qidlegtis and public 
institutions. Subserpuently to 1886 he was largely cjccupiod in 
laying out an extensive .system of parks and parkways for the 
city of Boston and the town of Brookline, and on a scheme of 
landscape improvement of Bo.ston harbour. Olmsted received 
honorary degrees from Harvard, Amherst and Yale in 1864, 
1867 and 1893. He died on the 28th of August 1903. 
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OLMUTZ (Cicch, Olomouc ar llolomauc), a town of Austria, 
in Moravia, b; m. N.E. of Briiim by rail. Pop. (1900) 21,933, 
of which two-thirds are Gormans. It is situated on the Mju-ch, 
and is the ecclesiastical metropolis of Moravia. Until 
Olinutz was one of the strongest fortres.ses of Austria, but the 
fortifications Iwve been removed, iuid their place is occupied by 
a town park, gardens and promenades. Like most Skivonic 
towns, it contains several large squares, the chief of which is 
adorned with a trinity cohimn, 115 ft. high, ercctod in 1740. 
The most promincuLt church is the cathedral, a Gothic building 
of the X4th century, restored in i8S3-.i886, with a tower 328 ft. 
high and the biggest church-bcll in liloravia. It contains lire 
tomb of King Wcnceslaus 11 J., who was nuurdered here in 1306. 
The Mauritius church, a fine Gothic building of the 15th century, 
and the St iMiitdiael church are also w’orth mentioning. The 
principjil secular building is the town-hall, ccunpleted in the 
15th century, flanked on one side by a Gothic chajacl, trans- 
formed now into .a nmscum. It po.ssesse.s a tower 250 It. high, 
adorned with an astPonomicaJl cltjck, an artistic and .fiunous 
work, executed by Anton Pohi in 1422, The old iinivctshy, 
founded in 1570 and suppressed in 185H, is now represented by 
a theological seminary, which corhaiins ,a very valuable htarary 
and an important collection of manuscripts and early prints. 
Olmiitz is an important railway junction, and is the eraparhim 
of a busy mining ajid industrial district. Its indu.9tric.s include 
brewing and distilling and the manufacture of malt, sugar imd 
starch. 

Olmiitz is .said to occupy the site of a Roman fort femnded 
in the ira])erial period, the original name of wbicli. Mom Juln, 
has l)een gradually canrui)ted to the present form. At a later 
period Olmiitz was long the capital of the Slavonic kingdom of 
Moravia, but it oefled that position to llroiin in 1640. The 
Mongols were defeated lu-re in 1241 by Yaroslav von Sternberg. 
During the Thirty Years’ War it was occupied by the Swedes 
for eight years. I'he town was originally fcjrtified by Maria 
Therchii during tlie w'tirs with Frederick the Great, who bewieged 
the town unsuccess fully for seven weeks in 1758. In ,1848 
Olmiitz was the scene of tlie cmjieror Ferdinand’s abdication, 
and in 1850 an important conference took ])lace liere between 
Austrian and (ierman statesraeo, Tlic bishopi'ic of Olniutz 
was founded in 1073, and raised to the rank of an archbishopric 
in 1777. The bishops were creoited princes of the empire in 1588, 
The archbishop is the only one in the Austrian empire who is 
elected by the cathedral chapter. 

See W. Muller, Ge^chichtc der koni^licken Hauptstadt OlnnUz 
(2utl e<l., Ulinutz, 1895). 

OLMEY, RICHARD (1835- ), American statesman, wair~ 

born at Oxford, Ma.-jsachu.sctt.s, on the i.sth of Scptemlx r 1835. 
He graduated from brown University in 1856, and from the I-aw 
School of Ibirvard Univor.'sity in 1858. In 1859 he liegan the 
practice of law at Bo.stoa, Ma.ssachu.selts, and attained a high 
position at the bar. He .served in the .state house of repre- 
sentatives in 1874, and in March 1893 became attorn«y-gcn<Tnl 
of the United States in the cabinet of President Ulevdaiid. 
In this position, during tlie strike of the railway employes in 
fhicago in 1894, he instructed the district utturneys to secure 
from the Foilecal Courts writs of injunction restraining the 
strikers from act.s of violence, imd thus set a precedent for 
“ government by injunf'tion.” He also advised tlie itsc of 
Federal troops to quell the disturbances in the city, on the 
ground that the government must prevent linterferencjc with its 
mails and with the general railway traiisijoitation between the 
states. Upon the death of Secretary W. Q. Gresham (1832-1895), 
Olney succeeded him as secretary of state on the loth of June 
1895. He became apcciaJly prominent in tlie controversy with 
Great Britain conccirning the boundary dispute between the 
British and Vemezueilan governments (see Venezuela), and in 
his correspondence with Lord i^alisbury gave an extended 
interpretation to the Monroe Doctrine which went considerably 
beyond provioas statemewts on the subject. In 1897, at the 
expiration of President Cleveland’s term, he returned to the 
practice of the law. 
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OLNEY, a market town in the Buckingham j^arliamcntary 
division of Buckinghamshire, I'nglaiiil, 59 ni. N.W. by N. of 
Londun, on a liriuivh of tlie Midland railw'ay. Pop. of urbiua 
district (1901) 2t)34. It lies in the open valley of the Guse on 
the north (leit) baitk of the ri\cr. The t huroh of St Peter and 
St Paul is Decorated. It lias e. fine tuivcr and spire ; and the 
chjinccl has a northerly inclination Irom the alignment of the 
nave. The town is chiclly noted for its connexion with William 
('owper, who came to live here in 1767 and remained until 1786, 
when he romovccl to the neighbouring village ol Weston Under- 
wood. His house and garden at Olney retain rcUcs of the poet, 
and the house at Weston also remains. In the garden at Olney 
arc his favourite seat and the house in which he kept his tame 
hares. John Newton, curate of Olney, liad the assistance of 
Cowper in tlie jiroduction of the collection cjf Olney Hymns. 
The tnadc of Olney is principally agriciilturul ; tlie town also 
shares in the manufacture of bools and shoes eoraraon to many 
places in the neighbouring county of Northampton. 

OLNEY, a city and tlie county-seat of Ricliland county, 
Illinois, U.SJV., about 30 m. W. of Vincennes, Indiana. Pop. 
(1890) 3831; (1900) 4260 (»3S foreign-born) ; (tigao) 5011. 
Olney is served by the Baltimore & Ohio i-i mi th-* western, the 
Illinois Central, ami the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton railways, 
and is a terminus of the Ohio River DivLsion of the lubt. It 
has a Carnegie library and a city park of 55 acres. Olney is 
an important shipping point for the agricultural products uf 
lliiti (Jdatrict ; oil is found in the vicinity ; and llic city has various 
manufactures. The munidpality owns its water-works. Olney 
was settled about 1842 and was tir.st chartered as a city in 1867. 

0L0NET6, a goveenment of north-western Russia, extending 
from I^iJte Jxidoga almost to the White feJcti, bounded W. liy 
Finland, N. and JC. by Archangel ami Vologda, and S. by 
Novgorod imd St Petersburg. The area is 57,.^ 22 .sij. m., of which 
0794 sq. m. are lakes. Its north-western portion belongs oro- 
graphically and geologically to the Finland region ; it is thickly 
dotted with lulls reaching 1000 ft. in altitude, and tluersified 
by numberless smaller ridgt;s and hollows rutuiing from north,- 
west to .southicjLst. 'I'he lost of the government i.s a flat plateau 
sloping towards tlie marshy lowlands of the souiJi. 'I hc geological 
structure is \cry varied. Granites, syenil<‘s and diorites, 
covered with lamrentian meUunorpihic slates, occur extensively 
in the nortli-west. Near Lake Onega they are overlain with 
Devoniuu stuiclstoncs and limestones, yielding marble and 
sandstone for building ; to the south of that lake (.'arboniforous 
limcKtoues and clays make their appearance. I'he whole is 
sheeted with b.mlder-cluy, the bottom moraine of the great 
ice-.shccL of the Glacial period. 'Fhe entire region bears traces 
of glaciation, either in the .shape ol .scrulching.s and elongated 
grooves on the rock.'i, or of eskers (diur, nrlgui) running parallel to 
the glacial htrjations. Numberless lakes occupy the deiirchsions, 
while a great many more have left evidences of their exi,slenco 
in the extensive marshes. Lake Onega covers 37^4 sq. m., and 
readies a depth of .joo ft. l^kes ^g, Vyg, Lacha, Loksha, 
Tulos and Vodl cover from 140 to 480 sq. in. each, and their 
crustacean fauna indicates a former connexion witli the Arctic 
Ocean. The soutli-eastern part of Lake I.adoga falls also within 
the government of Olonets. 'I'he rivers ilrain to the Baltic and 
White Sea basins. 'I\> the former .system belong l^cs Ladoga 
and Onega, which are connected .by the Svir and receive numerous 
streams ; of these the Vytegra, which communicates with the 
MariinSkicanal-syElticm, and the Oyat, an affluent of Lake Ladoga, 
are important fcir navigation. Large quantiliefi of timber, 
fire-wo<^, stone, metal and iflour.are annually shipped on waters 
belonging to this government. The Onega river, which has its 
Rouroc in itlie sou^-east of the government and flows into the 
White Sea, is of .minor importance. Sixty-three per cent, of the 
area of Olonets is occupied by forests ; those of the crown, 
mnintamed for shipbuilding purposes, extend to more than 
800,000 acres. The climate is harsh and moist, the average 
yearly temperature at Petrozavodsk (61° 8' N.) being 33-6® F. 
(i2-o® in January, 57*4“ in July); but the thermometer rarely 
falls below -30° F. 
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The population, which numbered 321,250 in 1881, reached 
367,902 in iSc)7, and 401,100 (estimate) in 1906. They are 
principally tin- it Russians and Finns. The people belong; 
mostly to the Orthodox Greek Church, or are Nonconformists. 
Kye and oats are the principal crops, and some tlax, barley 
and turnips arc grown, but the. total cultivated area does not 
exceed 2j‘’n of the whole government. The chief source of 
wealth is timber, next to which come fishing and hunting. 
Mushroom.s and berrie.s are e.xportcd to St I’ctcrshurg. There 
are quarries and iron-mines, saw-mills, tanneries, iron-works, 
ilistillerics and flour-mills. More than one-filth of the entire 
male population leave their home.s every year in search of tem- 
porary’^ employment. Olonets is divided into seven districts, 
of which the chief towns are Petrozavodsk, Kargopol, Uideinoye 
Pole, Olonets, Povyenets, J’udozh and Vytegra. ft includes 
the Olonets mining district, a territory belonging to the crown, 
which covers 432 s(]. m. and extends into the Serdohol dkstrict 
of Finland ; the ironworks were begun by Peter the Great in 
1701-1714. Olonets was colonized by Novgorod in the nth 
century, and tliough it suffered much from Swedish invasion its 
towns soon became wealthy trading centres. Ivan III. annexed 
it to the principality of Moscow in the second half of the i6th 
century. 

OLOPAN, Or.optJEN or Olopen (probably a C hinese form 
of the Syriac Rabban, i.e. monk ; fl. a.d. 635). the first Christian 
missionary in China (setting aside vague stories of St 'Iliomas, 
St Bartholomew, 8ic.), and founder of the Nestorian Church 
in the Far East. According to the Si-ngan-fu inscription, our 
sole authority, Olop in came to China from I’a T’sin (the Roman 
empire) in the ninth year of the emperor T’ai-Tsung (a.d. 635), 
bringing s tored books and images. He was received with favour ; 
his teaching was examined and approved : his Scripture.s were 
translated fo- the imperial library ; and in 638 an imperial edict 
declared Christianity a tolerated religion. 'I ’’ai-lsung’s sii('ces.sor, 
Kao-Tsung (650-683), was still more friendly, and Olopan now 
became a “ guardian of the empire ” and “ lonl of the great 
law.” After thi.s followed (c. 683-7.11) a time of disfavour and 
oppres.sion lor Chinese Christians, followed by a revival dating 
from the arrival of a fresh missionary, Kiho, from the Roman 
empire. 

The Si-ngan-fu inscription, whii'h alone records these facts, 
was erected in 781, and rediscovered in 1625 by workmen digging 
in the (’hang ngan .suburb of Si-ngan-fu city. It consists of 
1789 Chinese characters, giving a history of the Christian mission 
down to 781, together with a sketch of Nestorian doctrine, the 
decree of T'ai-Tsung in favour of Christianity , the date of erection, 
and names of various persons connected with the church in China 
when the monument was put up. Ailditional notes in Syriac 
(Estrangelo characters) repeat the date and record the names 
of the reigning Nestorian patriarch, the Nestorian bishop in 
China, and a number of the Ne.storian clergy. 

See Kircher, China lllustrata ; G. Paiitliicr, De V authenticite de 
I' insert (ftion ncdotienne de St-nnan-fou (Pari.s, 1857) and V inscription 
s\ro-chinntse de St-ni^an-fou (Paris, 1858) ; Henry Yule, Cathay, 
Preliminary l\s<;av, xc.ii -xciv. clxxxi.-clxxxiii, (F.ondon, Hakluyt Soc , 
iHOro : F. Hirth, China and the Roman Orient, 323, «S:c. ; Father 
Henri Havret, I.a sRle chrSticnne de St-n^an-fou, two parts (text 
and hisliiry) published out of three (Shanf!;liai, 1893 an<l 1897) ; 
Dr James LeRRc’s edition and translation of the text. The Nestorian 
Monument of Hsi-an-Fu (London, iS«S) ; Yule and Cimlicr, Marco 
Polo, II. 27-29 (Gmdon, 1903) ; C. R. Hoa/lcy, Dawn of Modern 
iteonraphy, i. 213-218. 

OLORON-SAINTE-MARIE, a town of south-western France, 
capital of an arrondissement in the department of Basses- 
Pyr^nees, 21m. S.W. of Pau on a branch of the Smitliern railway. 
It lies at the confluence of the mountain torrents (locally known 
as garu’s) Aspe and Ossau, which, after dividing it into three 
parts, unite to form the Oloron, a tributary of the Pau. ITie 
united population of the old feudal town of Sainte -('roix or 
Oloron proper, which is situated on an eminence between the 
two rivers, of Sainte-Marie on the left bank of the Aispe, and of 
the new quarters on the right bank of the Ossau, is 7715. Oloron 
h.is remains of old ramparts and pleasant promenades with 
beautiful views, and there are several old houses of the 15th, 
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16th and 17th centuries, one of which is occupied by the hotel 
dc ville. The church of Sainte-Croix, the building of most 
interest, belongs mainly to the nth century ; the chief feature 
of the exterior is the central Byzantine cupola ; in the interior 
there is a large altar of gilded wood, constructed in the Spanish 
style of the 17th century. The church of Sainte-Maric, which 
formerly .served as the cathedral ol Oloron. i.s in the old ecclesi- 
astical quarter of Sainte-Maric. It is a medley of various styles 
from the nth to the 14th century. A sijuarc tower at the west 
end .shelters a fine Romanesque portal. In the new {juarter 
there is the modern church of Notre-Dame. Remains of a castle 
of the 14th century are also still to be seen, Oloron is the 
seat of a sub-prcfcct, and its public institutions include tribunals 
of first instance and of commerce, and a chamber of arts and 
manufactures. It is the most important commercial centre of its 
department after Bayonne, and carries on a thriving trade with 
Spain by way of the passes of Somport and Anso. 

A Ccltibcrian and then a Gallo-Roman town, known as //uro, 
occupied the hill on which Saintc-Croix now stands. I)cva.stated 
by the Vascones in the 6th and by the Saracens in the 8th century, 
it was abandoned, and it was not until the nth century that 
the quarter of Sainte-Marie was rc-cstablishcd by the bishops. 
In 1080 the viscount of Bearn took possession of the old town. 
The two quarters remained distinct till the union of Bearn with 
the crown at the accession of Henry IV. At the Reformation 
the place became a centre of (.‘atholic reaction. In the 17th 
century it carried on a considerable trade with Aragon, until 
the Spanianls, jealous of its pro.sperity, pillaged the establish- 
ments of the Oloron merchants at Saragossa in 1694 — disaster 
from which it only slowly recovered. The bishopric was sup- 
pressed in 1790, 

OLSHAUSEN, HERMANN (1796-1839), German theologian, 
was born at Oldeslohe in Holstein on the 21st of August 1796, 
and was educated at the universities of Kiel (1814) and Berlin 
(1816), where he was influenced by Schleiermacher and Neander. 
In 1820 he became Privatdozent and in 1821 professor extra- 
ordinarius at Berlin; in 1827 professor at Kiinigsberg, in 1834 
at Erlangen. He died on the 4th of September 1839. Olshausen’s 
department was New Testament exegesis ; his Commentary 
(completed and revised by Ebrard and VViesingcr) began to 
appear at Kiinigsberg in 1830, and was tr.uislated into English 
in 4 vols. (Edinburgh, 1847-1849). He had prejiared for it by 
his other works, Die Achtheit d. vier Kannn. Kvangelien (1823), 
Kin Wort uber tieferen Schriftsinn (1824) and Die biblische 
Schriftauslegnng (1825). 

OLTENITZA {Oltenita), a town of Rumania, on the left bank 
of the river Argesh, 3 m. from its outflow into the Danube, 
and at a terminus of a branch railway from Bucharest. Pop. 
(1900) 5801. The principal trade is in grain, timber (floated 
down the Argesh) and fish. Lake Grcca, famous for its carp, 
lies 10 m. E. and has an area of about 45 sq. in. Its waters 
reach the Danube through a network of streams, marshes ami 
meres. Oltenitza is the ancient Constantioia, which was the 
seat of the first bishopric established in Dacia. In the Crimean 
War the Turks forced the river at this point and inflicted heavy 
I0S.SCS on the Rus.sians. 

OLUSTEE, a village of Baker county, Florida, U.S.A., in 
the precinct of Olustec, about 46 m. W. by S. of Jack.sonvillc. 
Pop. of the precinct (1905) 397. The village is served by the 
Seaboard Air Line. The battle of Olustce, or Ocean Pond (the 
name of a .small body of water in the vicinity), one of the most 
sanguinary engagements of the Civil War in proportion to the 
numbers engaged, was fought on the 20th of February 1864, about 
2 m. east of (jlustec, between alxiut 5500 Federal troops, under 
General Truman Seymour (182.J-TS91), and about 5400 Con- 
federates, umler General Joseph Finegan, the Federal forces 
being decisively defeated, with a loss, in killed and wounded, 
of about one-third of their number, including several officers. 
The Confederate lo.sscs, in killed and wounded, were about 940. 

OLTBRIUS, Roman emperor of the West from the nth of 
July to the 23rd of October 472, was a member of a noble family 
and a native of Rome. After the sack of the city by Genseric 
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(Geiseric) in 455, he fled to Constantinople, where in 464 he was 
made consul, and about the same time married Placidia, daughter 
of Valcntinian I IT. and Eudoxia. This afforded Genseric, 
whose son Hunneric had married Eudocia, the elder sister 
of Placidia, the opportunity of claiming the empire of the 
West for Olybrius. In 472 Olylirius was sent to Italy by the 
emperor Leo to assist the emperor Anthemius ag.iinst his 
son-in-law Ricimer, but, having entered into negotiations with 
the latter, was him.self proclaimed emperor against his will, and 
on the murder of his rival ascended the throne unopposed. His 
reign was as uneventful as it was brief. 

See (libbon, Decline and Fall, ch. xxxvi. ; J. B. Bury, Later Roman 
Fin/yirc. 

OLYMPIA, the scene of the famous Olympic games, is on the 
right or north bank of the Alpheus (mod. Ruphia), about it m. 
E. of the modern Pyrgos. The course of the ri\ cr is here from 
E. to W., and the average breadth of the valley is about J m. 
At this point a small stream, the ancient Cladeus, flows from 
the north into the Alpheus. 'I'he area known us Olympia is 
bounded on the west by the Cladeus, on the south by the Alpheus, 
on the north by the low heights which shut in the Alpheus valley, 
and on the cast by the ancient racecourses. One group of the 
northern heights terminates in a conical hill, about 400 ft. high, 
which is cut off from the rest by a deep cleft, and descends 
abruptly on Olympia. This hill is the famous Cronion, sacred to 
Cronus, the father of Zeus. 

The natural situation of Olympia is, in one .sense, of great 
beauty. When I.ysias, in his Olympiacus (spiken here), calls it 
“ the fairest spot of Greece,” he was doubtless thinking also — 
or perhaps chiefly — of the masterpieces which art, in all its form.s, 
had contributed to the embellishment of this national sanctuary. 
But even now the praise seems hardly excessive to a visitor who, 
looking eastward up the fertile and well-wooded valley of Olympia, 
sees the snow-crowned chains of Er}'’manthus and Cyllene ri.sing 
in the distance. The valley, at once spacious and definite, is a 
natural precinct, and it is probable that no artificial Ixmndaries 
of the Altis, or sacred grose, existed until comparatively late 
times. 

Hit lory . — The importance of Olympia in the history of 
( Ireece is religious and political. The religious a.ssociations of the 
place date from the prehistoric age, when, before the states of 
IClis and Pisa hud been founded, there was a centre of worship 
in this valley whii:h is attested by early votive offerings found 
beneath the TTeraeum and an altar near it. The earliest extant 
building on the site is the temple of Hera, which probably dates 
in its original form from about 1000 B.c. There were various 
traditions as to the origin of the games. According to one of 
them, the first race was that between Pelops and Oenomaus, 
who u.scd to challenge the suitors of his daughter Hippodameia 
and then slay them. According to another, the festival was 
founded by Heracles, either the well-known hero or the Idaean 
Dactyl of that name. The control of the festival belonged in 
early times to Pisa, but Elis seems to have claimed association 
with it. Sixteen women, representing eight towns of Elis and 
eight of Pisatis, wove the festal robe for the Olympian Hera. 
()lyrnj)ia thus became the centre of an amphictyony {q.v.), or 
federal league under religious sanction, for the we.st coast of 
the Peloponnesus, as Delphi was for its neighbours in northern 
Greece. It .suited the interests of Sparta to join this amphictyony ; 
and, before the regular catalogue of Olympic victors begins in 
776 B.C., Sparta had formed an alliance with Elis. Ari.stotle 
saw in thf temple of Hera at Olympia a bronze disk, recording 
the traditional laws of the festival,on which the name of Lycurgus 
stood next to that of Iphitus, king of Elis. Whatever may have 
been the age of the disk itself, the relation which it indicates is 
well attested. Elis and Sparta, making common cause, liad no 
difficulty in excluding the Pi.satans from their proper share in the 
management of the Olympian sanctuary. Pisa had, indeed, a 
brief moment of better fortune, when Pheidon of Argos 
celebrated the 28th Olympiad under the presidency of the 
Pi.satans. This festival, from which the Eleans and Spartans 
were excluded, was afterwards struck out of the official register. 
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as having no proper existence. The destruction of Pisa (before 
572 B.c.) by the combined forces of Sparta and Elis put an end 
to the long rivalry. Not only Pi.satis, but also the district of 
Triphylia to the south of it, became dependent on Elis. .So far 
as the religious side of the festival was roncerned, the Eleans had 
an un([ue.stioncd .supremacy. It was at Elis, in the gymnasium, 
that candidates from all parts of Greece were tested, before they 
were admitted to the athletic competitions at Olympia. To have 
pa.s.sed through the training (u.sually of ten months) at Elis w-as 
regarded as the most valuable preparation. l\lean officials, who 
not only adjudged the prizes at Olympia, but decided who should 
be admitted to compete, marked the national aspect of their 
functions by assuming the title of IleUanodicae. 

Jx)ng before the (jverthrow of Pisa the list of conte.st.s had been 
so enlarged as to invest the celebration with a P.anhelleni(‘ 
character. Exercises of a Spartan type — testing endurance and 
strength with an esj)ecial view to war -had almost exclusively 
formed the earlier programme. But as early as the 25111 
Olympiad — />. .se\ eral years before the interference of Pheidon 
on behalf of Pisa— the four-horse chariot-race was added. This 
was an invitation to wealthy competitors from every part of 
the Hellenic world, and was also the recognition of a jvipular 
or spectacular element, as distinct from the skill which had 
a merely athletic or military interest. Horse-races were added 
later. For .such cont'‘sts the hippodrome was set apart. Mean- 
while the U.st of contests on the old racecourse, X\\c stadium, had 
lieen enlarged. Besides the foot-race in which the course was 
traversed once only, there were now the diaulos or double 
cour.se, and the “long” foot-race {dolichos). Wrestling and 
boxing were combined in the pancraiion. Leaping, quoit- 
throwing, javelin-throwing, running and wrestling were com- 
bined in the pentathlon. The festival was to acijuire a new 
importance under the protection of the Spartans, who, having 
failed in their plans of actual conquest in the JVloponnese, sought 
to gain at least the hegemony (acknowledged predominance) 
of the penin.sula. As the Eleans, therefore, \\ere the rcligi(»us 
supervisors of Olvmpia, so the Spartans aimed at constituting 
themselves its political protectors. Their military strength — 
greatly superior at the time to that of any other state — enabled 
them to <lo this. Spartan arms could enforce the sanction which 
the Olympian Zeus gave to the oaths of the amphicty<mcs, 
whose federal bond was symbolized by common worship at his 
shrine. Spartan arms could punish any violation of that “ sacred 
truce ” which was indispensable if Hellenes from all cities were 
to have peaceable access to the Olympian festival. And in the 
eyes of all Dorians the assured dignity thus added to Olympia 
would be enhanced by the fact that the protectors were the 
.Spartan Heraclidae. 

Olympia entered on a new phase of brilliant and secure exist- 
ence as a recognized Panhcllenic institution. This phase may 
be considered as la-ginning after the establi.shment of Klean 
supremacy in 572 B.c. And so to the last Olympiaalways remained 
a central expression of the Greek ideas that the Ixidy of man has 
a glory as well as his intellect and spirit, that body and mind 
should alike be di.sciplincd, and that it is by the harmonious 
discipline of both that men best honour Zeus. The significance 
of Olympia wa.s larger and higher than the political fortunes 
of the Greeks who met there, and it survived the overthrow of 
Greek independence. In the Macedonian and Roman ages the 
temples and contests of Olympia still interpreted the ideal at 
which free Greece had aimed. Philip of Macedon and Nero are, 
as wc shall see, among those whose names have a record in the 
Alti i. Such names arc typical of long series of visitors who paid 
homage to Olympia. According to Cedrenus, a Greek writer 
of the nth century (-ueo^is ^la-Topiw, i. 326), the Olympian 
festival ceased to he held after a.d. 393, the first year of the 293rd 
Olympiad. The list of Olympian victors, which begins in 776 b.c. 
with Coroebiis of Elis, closes with the name of an Armenian, 
Varastad,who is said to have belonged to the race of the Arsacidae. 
In the 5th century the desolation of Olympia had set in. The 
chryselephantine statue of the Olympian Zeus, by Pheidias, was 
carried to Constantinople, and perished in a great fire, a.d. 476, 
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The Olympi’au temple of Zens is said to have been dismantled, 
either by the (if^th.-j or l)y Christian zeal, in the reign of 'I'hcodosius 
II. (a.j), 402- 450). After this the inhabitants ^inverted the 
temple of Zeus and the region to the south of it into u fortress, by 
constructing a wall from materials found among the ancient 
buildings. The temple was probably thrown down by varth- 
Cjuakc.s in the Otli c entury a.d. 

Kxcavahons. -The German excavations were begun in i«S75. 
After six eiunpaigns, of wliieh tlie first five lasted from Se])lcmbtT 
to June, they were completed on the 20th of March 1881. The 
result of these six years’ labours was, fir.st, to strip off a thick 
covering of earth from the Altn, the consecrated precinct of 
the ( )ly iiipian /.eus. This covering hiad Ixen lormcd, during some 
twelve centuries, jiartly by clay swept down from the Cronion, 
partly by de])osiL from the overflowings of the Cladcus. The 
coating of earth over the Altis had an average depth of no less 
than iL it. 

The work could not, liowcver, be restricted to the Altbs. It 
was iiece.s.sai)' to dig beyond it, csjK'cially on tlie west, the south 
and Ihci east, vvln-re .several ancient buiiding.s existed, not in- 
cluded witlnn the saered precinct itself. The complexity of the 
tii.sk was further iucreusc'cl by the fact that in many places early 
Greek work had later Greek on top ol it, or late Greek work 
had beem overlaid with Roiiiun. In a concise survey of the results 
obtained, it will Ixj best to bc'gin wntb the remains external to 
the precinct of Zeus. 

I. Rkmains onrsioT! thk Ai.iis 

A. nVs7 Svic.- The wall Ixmrtrlin,'' the Airis on the west belongs 
jtroliahly to the rimci (jf Nero. In ilie west w.aU wetxs two gates, 
one at its northern and the other at its southern extremity. Tlu; 
lalliT must linve .sorvovl as the f»roiessjonal (Mitrauce. Kach gale 
W.1S ir^iiia-riAos, having before it on the west a colonnade corisistmg 
of a row of four columns. There is a third and smaller gale at about 
the rniddlo point of th« w’««t wall, and nearly opposite tho Pclopion 
in the Airis. 

West ol the west AlU.s wall, on the strij) of ground between the 


Altis and the river Cladcus (of which the course is roughly p.arallel 
to flic west Altis wall), the lollowing builihngs were Iracecl. 'I'lie 
onler in which they are placed here is that in which they succeed 
each other /r<>ni north to suutli. 

1 . J nht outside the Allis ut its Dortb-west eomor was .a 

A large opiu space, not regularly rectangular, wa.s enclosed on two 
.sides - piissibly on tlireo by I'oric colonnades, (fn the south it 
was Ixir.lered by a portico with a single rfiw of columns in front ; 
on the east by a double portico, more than a stadium in length 
(220 yds.), and servmg as a racecourse for jiractice m bad weather. 
.\t the south-east corner of the gyinnasiuni, in tJic angle between 
the south and tlii' east portico, was a Corinthian doorway, which a 
double row of coluinji.s diviilcd into tlirce passagi-s. Immediately 
to the east 0/ this doorway was the gate givtng acof'ss to the Allis 
at its north-west corner. The gymtvaisium was used as an exercise 
ground lor competitors <lurmg llie last iiionlli of their training. 

2. ImniccUatcly ailjoining the gyiunusiiiin on the .south was a 
Palaestra, the place of exercise for wrestlers and boxers. It was 
in the form of a square, of which each side was atxuit 70 yds. long, 
enclosing an inner building surrounded by a Lyme colonnade. 
Facing this inner buikling ui> mii Lli, east and west were rooms of 
tlilfcrent sizes, to wluch doors or colonnades g-vc aci,ess. 'flic 
chief entrances fo the palaestra were at south-west and soiilh-east, 
sejiaralcd by a double colonnade which cxtentleil along the south 
side. 

3. K«ir the palnesfra on the south a Ilyzantinc church forms 
tho central puxQt in a ctmqilcx group of rcniains. (n) J lie church 
itself occujties the site of an older brick building, which is jUThaiis 
a remnant of the “ workshoji of Phcidias '* seen bj' Paiisanias. 
(/;) N<irth of the church is a square, court with a well in the middle, 
of fhc Hellonic aflci. (c) West of tins w a snisall cironlar structure, 
enclosed by s(|iinre w.'ills. An all.ar found (i« siiii) on Iho south si«le. 
of the- circular enclosure shows by an iiiscripfion that this was the 
IIcrot^tn^ where worship of the hiTocs was practised down to a late 
period, {ti) J^last of tho court stocxl a large budding, of Roman 
ago at latest, arranged round an inner hall with colonna^ios, 'I'licsc 
biuldings probaWy lormcd the 'Iheticoleon, Jiousc ol the priests. 
(<’) There is also a long and narrow building on llic .south of the 
Byzantine church. Tins may have been occn]ii( il by the tpaiSpi'vrni, 
those alleged “ descendants of Piicidias " (Pansanias v. i.j) whose 
hereiditary privilogo it was to keep the statue of Zeus clean. 'I'lie 
so-called '‘worksUoji of r’lioidias” (see «) evicJenlly owed its preser- 
vation to Uiu fact that it continued to be used for actual work, 
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and the adjacent building would have been a convenient lodging 
for the artists. 

4. S<juth of the group described above occur the remains of a 
large building shown by its iiiScripLion to be the l-conhlacuiii, 
dedicated by an fUoaii named Leonitl:us in the 4lh century n.c., 
and probably intende I for tlic reception of distinguished Cisilors 
during the games, such as the heads of the special missions Ironi 
the various Greek cities. It is an olilotig, of which tlic norlli and 
south sides measure about 250 ft., the east and west aiMail 230. 
Its orientation differs from that of All the other buildings alMwo 
mentioned, being not from N. to S., but from W.b.W. to E N.K. 
lixternally it is an Ionic pcrijitcros, enclosing suites of rooms. 
and small, grouped round a small interior Doric peristyle In Roman 
times it was altered in such a w.ay as to distribute the rooms into 
(apparently) lour cpiarters, each having an atrium witli sia or four 
columns, 'i’raees existing within the exterior porticos on north, 
W’cst and east indicate much carnage traffic. 

B. i)Ou/h Si/le. - Although the limits of the Aitis on the soutJi 
IJ.e. on the side towards the Aljihcus) ran lie traced with :i])pn'xi- 
mate accuracy, the preci.se line of the south wall becomts tlimblfnl 
after wi: ha\c .idv.mce'd a little more Hum one-lliird of the disbuu fi 
from the we'd to tlie east end of the south side. TJio nudclle and 
eastern jjortions of the south side were jilaces at whiLh architectural 
changes, large nr small, were rnitnerons down to the latest times, 
ami where the older bmldmgs met with scant mercy. 

1. The Council Hall {Iloulrutcnntn , T’aus. v. 23) was just outside 
tin* Altus, nearly at the mnldlc of its south wall. It comjirised 
two separate 1 Joi'ic buildings of different date but nlenlical form, viz. 
oblong, having a single row of columns dividing the length into two 
naves and tt'nmnating to tlie west In a .seuiicirciil.ir apse. The 
orientation of each wa.s from west-smith -west I0 east north-east, one 
being south-snuth-east of the other. In the spae.e between sloo«1 a 
.small scpiarc building, In front, on the east, was a portico extending 
along tlie fr<5nt of all three buililings ; and cast of this again a 
largo trajiozc shaped vestibule or fore-hall, enclosed by a coI<mna<Ie. 
Tins bouleuteriuiu would have been available on .all occasions when 
OlyTnjna became the scene ot coiilcrcncc or debate between the 
rejiresentatives ot different slates whether the subject was properly 
pfilitical, as cfincerning the aniiihictj’onic trinities, or related more 
directly to the administration of the sanctuary an<l festival. Two 
smaller Hellenic buildings stood immediately west o£ the boulcu- 
tcnuiii. The more northerly of the two opened on the Aitis. Their 
purpose i.s uncertain. 

2. Close to tlic boulcutcrium on the south, and running jiarallel 
with it from south-west by west to nurlh-easl liy cast, w.as the South 
Colonniiiir, a late but handsome .structme, closed on Hie north side, 
open on Hie. south and .it Hie c.ist and w'Cst ends. The external 
colonnade (on soiiHi, east and west) w.ls Doric ; the interior row of 
columns Connlliian, It was used as a jifornen.-ule, and .as a pl.tco 
from vihioli to t-imv the fcsl.al processions as ttiey passed towards 
the Allis, 

East of the boulculcrium was a triumphal gateway of Eoman 
age, with triple eiitiMiice, Hie cenlr.il being tlic viidest, opening on 
the .Aitis from the south. North of this gateway, but .at a somewhat 
greater <l<-ptli, traces ot <1 pave.Tiieiit were ioniid in Hic .Allis. 

C. /irts/ Sii/c. -The line of Hie e.ast w'.all, funning due north and 
south, can be tr.aced from the north-east corner ot the Aitis down 
about thrce-fiftlis of the cast side, when it breaks of! at tbe reiiiams 
known as “ Nero's house.” These are the first which claim altenliun 
on the cast siilc. 

1. To tlio south e.rsl of the Aitis is a building of ^th-cenlury date 
and of uiiccrt.iiu jiurjjose. This was afterwards absorbed info a 
Roman bouse wliicli projected beyond the .\lfis on Hie e.ist, the 
south jMrt of the e.ist .\llis wall being dcsl.roye 1 fo admit of this. 
A piece of leaden water-pipe found in the house Ix-ars NEK. AVG. 
Only a Roman niastur could Iiavo dealt thus with the .Alfis, anil with 
a building which stood w-itliin it.s sacred precinct. It cannot be 
doubted that the Roman house from which three doors .gave access 
to the Aitis— was that occupied by .Nero wlicii Jic vi.siteil iJlympia. 
Later Roman hands again enlarged and altered the building, 
which m.ay perhaps have been used for the reccjition of Roman 
governors. 

2. Following northwards the line of fhe cast w'all, wc reach at 
the. north-east comer of the Aitis the entrance to tlie Stadium, which 
extends cast of the Aitis in a direction irom wesl-souHi-west to 
east-north-rast. I'he apparently .strange and mconvcnienl position 
of the SUacliiim rel.ilively to the Allis wa.s due simjily to the neces.sity 
of obeiing Hie conditions of the ground, here dc-teniiined by the 
curve of Hie lower sIojh-s wliicli bound tlie valley on the north. The 
German explorers excavated the Stadium so far as wxis neccsssary 
for the ascertainment of all c-ssential points. Low embankments 
had originally bi'en built on west, east and .south, the north Iniundary 
being formed by the natural slope of the hill. Tliese were after- 
wanl.s thickened and naiseil. The space thus defined was a large 
oblong, alxmt 234 yds. in length by 35 in breadth. There were no 
artificial seats. It is computed that from 40,000 to 45,000 spectators 
could have found silting-roorn, though it is hardly proliable that 
such a niimlier was ever reached. The exact length of the Stadium 
itself — whii-h was piim.inly the conr.se for the foot-race— was about 
210 yds. or 102-27 metres — an important result, as it determines 


the Olympiaa foot to lie 0-3204 metre or a little more than an 
1 -aiglish foot ( 1 - 05 ). In the Heiaeum at Olympia, it may be remaiked, 
the unit adopted was not this olympian ioot, but an older one of 
0-207 tnc-tio, and in the temiile of Zeus an .-Mtic loot of 1-08 English 
foot was u.sed. The starting-point and the goal in the Stadium 
were iuarke«l by linn. stone tliresholds. Provision for drainage was 
made by a ch.iniu -1 niii’img round the enclosure. The Stadium was 
usi-d not only lor foot-races, but fur boxing, wre.stUng, k-aping, 
quoit-tliiowing and iavelin-Hii owing. 

The eiitraucc to the Stadium fiom the north-east corner of the 
Allis was a piivileged one, re-eived fi.r the pidges of the games, 
the competitors and the heralds. Its lorin was that of a vaulted 
tunin-l, loo Dlyiupi.in feet m li-iigth. It was piobiibly con.structed 
in Roman times. To the west was a vestibule, fiom wliieli the Altis 
was <‘ufered by a h.indsome gateway. 

3. The Hippodrome, in which tlic chariot-races and hor.se-raccs 
wi-re laid, can no longer be aecuraU-ly tiaced. Ihe overllowmgs of 
Hie Alplieus have wa-shed away all ceitain indications of its liiniUs. 
But it is clear that it extended ;-on 11 i and .south-east of the Stadium, 
and U'tighly par.dlel with it, though stietching far beyond it to 
the east. From the state of the ground the German explorers 
iiilerrtd tliat Uic length ol the hippodrome was 770 metres or 4 
Olympic sLidia. 

D. Xorth Side. If the norfheni limit of the Alti.s, like Hie west, 
.south and east, had bei-n traced by a boundary wall, this would 
hare had the effect of excluding from the precinct a spot .so sacred 
as the Cronion, ” Hill of Cronus,” iiii>ei>ar.ibly as.s<.iciated w'ith the 
oldest woisliip of Zens «t Olymiiia. It ia.-cnis tlieielore unlikely 
that any such northern boundary wall ever existed. But the line 
which such a Ixiundaiy would have followed is p.n tly rcprc.seiited by 
the remams of a wall running from east to west iinmediately nortii 
of fhe trea-sure -houses (see below), which it was designed to protect 
against the descent of earth from the Cronion just above. ’Ihi-s 
was the wall along which, about A.o. 157, the mam water-chajiuel 
consfruefed by Herodi’s Atticus was cairiecl. 

Having now surveyed the chief remains external to the sacred 
precinct on west, south, east and north, wc proceed to notice those 
which have been traced within it. 

M. — REM.CINS WITHIN THE ALTIS 

The form of the Aitis, as indicated by tho existing Irace-f, is not 
regularly n-ct angular. Tbe length of the west side, where uie line 
of direction is from south-soiiHi-east to north-north-west, is alxiut 
215 yds. The south sidt‘, niuniiig ni-arly due east and wosL is 
alxiut equally long, if mi-asured Irom the end of the w-est wail to 
the ]xjinl wlilih the <-.'ist wall w-oiild touch when produced due south 
in a s-Uaight line Jiom the phiee at which it was demolished to 
make way lor ” Neio’s house.” Tlie east sidi-, measured to a point 
just biluiid the (leasure-liouses, is Hie shortest, about 200 yds. 
The noiHi side is the longest. A line drawn eastward behind tlie 
in at-ure-houses, fiom the Piylaneum at the north-west angle, would 
give alxnit 273 >d.s. 

'ihe rem.iins cir siUes winim the Aitis may touvenienlly be classed 
in tbri i mam groups, vi7. (-X) the ehiel centres oi icligious worship ; 
(B) votiw buddings; (C) bnildnigs, iVc., toimecLeil wiLli the ad- 
ministmlion of (.tljiiqiia or the reception ot \i itors. 

.\. ( lilt/ Ciulris of Rcli^iow; \VorHnp.—\. There arc traces of an 
altar near the lleideum winch was jnoliably older than the great 
.ilt.ir ol Zeus; tins was jnolmbiy Hu- oiigin.il centii; cif woiship- 
The gieal altar of Zeus was ol elhptie torni, tjie lenglli of Hie lo/eiigc 
being diiecled from sonth-sonlli-west to norlh-nortli-r-ast, m such a 
maiim r Ih.-if Hu: avis wiiuld jiass through the Cronion. T he upper 
sliiictiiie imposed on this luisis was in two tiers, and also, probably, 
lozeiige-shapi-d. This w.is the famous " ash-altar ” at which the 
lainidae, tlie hereditary geiis of seers, piaclised those rites of divina- 
tion by file in \irliie of vvhicli mole i specially Ulympia is saluted 
by ITiid.ir a.s ” inEtress of tiiith.” The steps by which the priests 
mounted the altui sc-eni to have been at north and south, 

2. The Pelopium, to the we.st of llie .\Uar of Zeus, w.as a small 
precinct jn which s.-rcrifices w'cre olfered to the heio Pi-lops. The 
traces agree with the .account of rausama,s. Walls, mclim d to each 
other at obtuse angles, enclosed a pkil of groiiin' having in the 
middle a low tumulus of elliptic foiin, about 35 metres fiom cast 
to wc“t by 20 fiom north to south. A Doric propylsxn with three 
doois gave access on the south-west side. 

The three temples of the .Allis were those of Zeus, liera and the 
Mother of tlie god.s. All wc-ie Doric. All, too, were complc-tuly 
surroundwl by a colonnade, i.c. were ” peripteral.” 

3. The Temple of Ztm, .south oi the Pciopium, stood on a high 
siiRstrueture with three steps. It wa.s proUibly built alxiut 470 n.c. 
The colonnades at the east and west side were of six columns each ; 
tho.se at fhe noith and south sides (counting the corner columns 
again) of tliirU-en <‘.'ich. T he cella had a produmo:. on the east and 
an opi.stliodomos on the west. The cella itseli was divided longi- 
tudinally (j.d. from east to west) inUi three p.irtiUou.s by a double 
row of columns. T'he central partition, which w,i,s the widest, 
consisted of three st-clions. J he west section co.iUuncxl the throne 
and image of the Olympian Zeus, The middle section, next to the 
east, which was shut oil by low screens, contiuncd a table and 
stelae. Here, probably, the wreaths were presented to the victors. 
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The third or oaRtcmmo-'t sortJon was open to the public. This 
temple was most riclilv adormd with statues and relief.s. On the 
east flout were rejire^<-Tit< d in twenty-one colossal figures the moment 
before the contest Ixdwien Oenomau.s and J’elops. The west front 
exhibited tlu- fight of tlie l.apithac and Centaurs. The statement ot 
Paiisanias tliat the two pediments were maile by l^aeonins and 
Ale.amiMies is now gc-nerally supposed to Ije an crior. The Twelve 
Laboiiis of Mer.n les were deducted on the midoju s of the prodomos 
and opidliodoinos ; and of these reliefs nun h tin- greater part was 
found -enough to determine with certain t\ all thi essential features 
ot the ( omi>osition. It was near tins temple, .it a ijoiiit atioiit 3.^ yds. 
h S !■ . ftom the south-east angh', that the « xplou is found the statue 
of a flying goddess of victory — tin- NiUe ol ra< oinns. 

4. The 7 Vim/i/c oj Hera (lleraeum), noilh ol the Pelopium, was 
raised on two steps. It is piobably the oldest of extant C.reek 
temjiles, and may date from about rono n < . It has colonnades of 
SIX columns e.uh at east and west, and of sixtrtm each (counting 
the comer rolnmns again) at north .anil south. It was smaller than 
the temple ot Zeus, and, while resembling it in general plan, cliHered 
from it by Ms singiil.ir lengih ridatively to its breadth. When 
Pausanias saw if, one of the two columns of the opisthodomos (at 
the west end ot the celJa) was of wooil ; and for a long period all 
the loluinns of this temple had probably Ixen ot the same material. 
A good deal of jiati h-work in the restoration ol particular paits 
seems to have Iteen done at various peiiods. Only the lower part 
of fhe ndla w.ill was of stone, the rest being of unbaked bnt k ; the 
enlablatnre alKivc the columns was ol wood covered with terra- 
cotta. The cella — divided, like that ol Zeus, into three partitions 
by a double row ot columns — had four " tongue-walls," or small 
■screens, projei ting at right angles from Ms north wall, and as many 
from the south wall. Pive niches wi ie thus foiTned on the north side 
anil five on the south. In the third nn he from the east, on the north 
side of the cella, was found one of the greatest of all the treasures 
which rewarded the (ieraian explot ers — the Hermes of Praxiteles 
(i«7H). 

5. The Temple of the Creat Mother of the (lods (Metroum) was again 
considerably smaller than the Ifenieum. It stood to the east ot the 
'alter, anil had a dillerent onent.itum, \i<. not west to east, but 
. ,rst-north-we.st to east-south-east. It was raised on three steps, 
a ml had a perniteios of six columns (east and west) by eleven (noitli 
and south), having thus a slightly smaller length relatively to its 
breadth than eithei of the other two temple.s. Here also the lella 
had prodomos and opistliodomos. The adornment and painting ot 
tlii.s temple had once been very ncli and varied. It was probably 
built in the 4th century, and theie arc indications that in Koman 
times it underwent a restoration. 

JJ. ]'oiwe Edifice'!. — Under this head aie placed buildings elected, 
either by slates or by individuals, as ofleiiiigs to th<- Olympian god. 

1. '1 lie twelve Trea'^un-Unuses on flic north side of the Allis, 
immediately uniier the Cionion, belong to tins i la.ss. 

'I he same general character - that of a Hone temple in antis, 
fa< iiig south- IS traceable in all the treasure- hou.scs. In the lases 
of several ot tliese the fragments are suIIk wiM to aid a reconstruction. 
Two VIZ. the 2nd and 3rd counting from the west - had been dis- 
mantled at an early date, .xiul their site was traversed by a roadway 
wiiulmg upward towards the fronion. '1 Ins roadway seem.s to have 
been older at least than a.d. 157, since it caused a deflexion in the 
watercourse along the base ol the I'lonion lOiistrucled by Herodes 
Attic us. I’ausaiiias, therelore, would not h.ive .seen treasure-houses 
Nos. 2 and 3. This exiilains the lact that, though wc can trace 
twelve, he names only ten. 

As the temples of ancient Urecce partly served the puriioscs of 
banks in which precious objects could be securely deposited, so the 
form of a small iJoric chajiel was a natural one lor the " treasure- 
house " to assume. Each of these treasure-houses was erected by a 
Greek state, either as a tliaiik-ollering for Olympian victories gained 
by its citizens, or as a general mark ot homage to the Olympian Zeus. 
The trea.sure-hou.ses were designed to cont.ain the vanous avaO-hnara 
or dedicated gifts (such .as gold and silver plate, Ac.), in which the 
wealth of the sanctuaiy partly con.sisted. '1 he temple inventorns 
reiently discovered at Delos illustrate the great quantity of such 
possessions w’liicli w'ere apt to accumulate at a shrine of I’anhellcnic 
celebrity. Taken in order from the west, the tieasure- houses 
wen- founded by the following states: i, Siryon ; 2, 3, unknown; 
4, Syracuse (referred by Pausanias to Carthage); 5, Epidamnus ; 
6 , Byzantium ; 7, Sybaris ; «, Cyrene ; 0, Selimi.s ; 10, Metapontum ; 
II, Megara ; 12, (rela. It 15 interesting to remark how this list 

represent.s the Greek colonie^^rom Libya to Sicily, from the Euxine 
to the Adriatic. Greece pr^^r, on the other hand, is represented 
only by Megara and Sicyon. The dates ot the foundations cannot 
be fixed. Th« architectural members of some of the 1 rea.su rc-hou.ses 
have been ib^nd built into the Byzantine wall, or elsewhere on 
the site, ;is wiflPliU the terra-cotta jihites that overlaid the stone- 
work m some'^bittes, and the pedimental figures, representing the 
battle of the gods and giants, from tlje treasure-house of the 
Meg.arians. 

2. The Philippeum stood near the north-west comer of the Allis, 
a short space west-^outh-west of the Heraeiirn. It was dedicated 
by Philip of Macedon, after his victory at Chacronea (338 b.c.). 
As a thank-offering for the overthrow of Greek freedom, it might 


seem strangely placed in the Olympian Altis. But it is, in fact, 
only another illustration ol the manner in which Philip'.s position 
and |)ower enabled him to place a decent disguise on the real nature 
of the change. Without risking any revolt of Hellenic feeling, 
llic new “ captain-general ” of Greece could erect a monument of 
his triumph in the very heart of the Paiihellenic wmetuary. The 
builfling con.sisted of a ciicular Ionic colonnade (of eighteen columns), 
about 15 metres m diameter, raised on three .steps and enrlo-ing 
a small ciicular c«-lla, ]jrobably adorned with foniteeii Coiintluaii 
half-columns. It contained jiortraits by Leochares of Philip, 
Alexaiulei, and other members of their family, in gold and ivory. 

3. Ihc E.\edia of Herodes Atticus stood at the north limit of the 
Allis, close to tlie north-east angle of the Hi rac um, and immediately 
west of the westernmost 1reasure-hon.se (that of Sicyon). It con- 
sisted of a half-dome of brick, 34 ft. in diameter, with .south-south- 
west aspect, linih-r the half-dome were placed twenty-one niaible 
statues, lepresenting the family of Antonin us Pius, of Marcus 
Aurelius, and of the founder, Herodes Atticus. In front of the half- 
dome on the .south, and extending slightly beyond it, was a basin of 
water for drinking, 71 ^ ft. long, 'llie ends of fhe basin at north- 
north-west anil .soutli-south-east were adorned by very small open 
temph'si, each with a circular colonnade ot eight pillars. A maible 
bull, in front of the basin, bore an inscriiitiou saying tlial Ileiodes 
dcdicatis tlie whole to Zeus, in the name of his wife, Annia Kcgilla. 
The exedra must have been seen by Pausanias, but he does not 
mention it. 

C. It lemains to notice those lcalure.s of the .Mtis which were 
coimcctctl w'lth the management of the sanctuary or with the 
aeeominodation of its guests. 

1. Olympia, besides its religious charactei, oiigmally possessed 
also a political character, as the centre ol an amphictyony. It 
was, in fact, a sacred toXu. We have seen that it had a boulcu- 
tcrium for purposes of public debate or conference. So also it was 
needful that, like a Greek city, it should have a public hearth or 
prytamnim, where fiie should always bum on the altar ol the 
Olympian He.stia, and where the controllers of Olympia should 
exercise public hospitality. The Ptytaiieutn was at the north-west 
comer ol the Altis, m such a position that its south-east angle was 
close to the north-west angle of the Heraeum. It was apparently a 
square building, of which each side measured 100 Olympian feet, 
with a south-west aspect. It contained a chapel ol Hestia at the 
front or south-west .side, before which a poitico was alterwards 
built. Ihe dining-hall was at the back (north-east), tlie kitchen 
on the notlh-wc-st side. On the same side with the kitchen, and 
also on the opposite side (south-east), there wcic some smaller 
room 

2. The Porch of Echo, aho called the " Painted Porch," extended 
to d length of 100 yds. along the east Altis wall. Kaised on Ihrei* 
steps, and fomud by a single Done colonnade, open towards the 
Altis, it allordcd a jilaie horn winch speetatois could conveiuently 
view the passage ot processions and the .sacrifices at the gieat altar 
of Zeus. It was built in the Macedonian iienod to replace an earlier 
portico which stood further back. In front of it was a senes of 
pedestals lor votive cMtermgs, including two colossal loiiu. Coluitins. 
These columns, as the inscriptions show, once suppoited statues of 
Ptolemy and Berenice. 

3. The Af;ora was the name given to that part of the Altis which 
had the Porch of Echo on tlie east, tlie Altar of Zeus on the west, tlie 
Metroum on tlie north, and the precinct of Die I'c-mple of Zeus on 
the .soiitli-vve.st. In tlus part stood the altars ol Zeus Agoraios and 
Artemis .Agomia. 

4. The Zanes were bronze images of Zeus, the cost of making 
winch was delrayed Ijy the fines exacted from competitors who had 
inlnnged the riilc-s of the contests at Olympia. These images slocxl 
at the northern side of the Agora, in a row, whic h extendexi from the 
north-east angle of the Metroum to the gate of the private entrance 
from the Allis into the Stadium. Sixteen pedestals were here dis- 
covered j» situ. A lesson of loyalty was thus impressed on aspirants 
to removvn by the last objects which mcM their eyes as they pa.sscd 
from the sacred enclosure to thcf scene ot their Iriul. 

5. Arrangements for Water-supply . — A copious supply of water 
was required for the service of the altars and temples, tor the private 
dwellings ot priests and officials, for the use ol the gymnasium, 

I ialaestra, Ac., and for the thermae which arose in Koiiiaii times. 
In the Hellenic age the water w^as derived wholly from the Clacleus 
and from the small lateral tributaries of its valley. A basin, to serve 
as a chief reservoir, was built at the north-west corner of the Altis; 
and a supplementary reservoir was alterwards constructed a little 
to the north-east of this, on the slope of the Cronion. A new source 
of supply w-as for the first time made available by Herodes Atticus, 
c. A.D. 157. At a short distance east of Olyinjiia, near the village of 
Miraka, .small streams flow from comparatively lugh ground through 
the side-valleys which descend towards the right or northc-ni bank 
of the Al2iheus. Eiom these sidc-valley's water was now conducted 
to Olymjna, entenng the .Mtis at its north-east comer by an arched 
canal which pa.ssed behind the treasure- hou.ses to the reservoir at the 
back of the exedra. The large basin of drinking-water in front of the 
exedra was fcfl thence, and served to associate the name of Herodes 
with a benefit of the highest practical value. Olympia furtlier 
possessed several fountains, enclosed by round or sc[uare 
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chiefly in connexion with the buildings outside the Altis. The 
drainage of the Altis followed two main lines. One, for the west 
part, passed from the south-west angle of the Hcraeum to the south 
])ortieo outside the south Altis wall. The other, which served for the 
Ireasnrf'-lioiises, pa.ssed in front of the rorth of Echo parallel with 
the line of the <‘ast Altis wall. 

.Sej the olhrial Die Auif;ial>uiiffeti zu Olympia {5 vols., 1875-1881) ; 
Laloux and Monceaux, lin-tain alien tie l'Ot\mpie (1880): Cnrtius 
and ,\dler, Olympia die Ergcbnissc dcr /Insg'iafjifHgfii li8<io-i8(»7), 
1 . " Topographie iind Geschichte," 11 . “ Bnu<lenkmaler,'’ 111 . 
“ Bildweike in Stein und 'Ihon'* (Treu), IV. “ iJronzcn ” {Furt- 
wkngler), V. “ Inschnften " (Diltenberger and Purgold). 

(ILC. J.; E. (;r.) 

OLYMPIA, the capital of the state of \\'ashington, U.S.A., 
and the county-scat of Thurston county, on the Dcs Cliutcs 
river and Biidd’s Inlet, at tlie head of I’ugel Sound, about 50 m. 
S.S.VV. of Seattle. Pop. (1890) 4698 ; (1900) 3803, of whom 
591 were, foreign -liorn ; (state cstimatCj 1905) 8000. It is 
served by the Northern Pacific and the Port Townsc-nd Southern 
railways, and by steamboat lines to other ports on the Sound 
and along the Pacific coast. liudd's Inlet is spanned here, by a 
wagon bridge and a railway bridge. Among the prominent 
liuildings arc the Capitol, w'hich is constructed of native sand- 
.stone and stands in a park of considerable beauty, the county 
court-house, St Peter’s hosjhtal, the governor’s mansion and 
the city hall. 'I'he state libraiy is housi'd in the Capitol. At 
Tumwuter, the oMest settlement (1845) on Puget Sound, about 
2 m. S. of Olympia, are the Tumwatcr Falls of the Des Chutes, 
•whicli provide good water power. The city’.s diief industry is 
the cutting, sawing and dressing of lumber obtained from the 
neighbouring forests. Olympia oysters arc widely known in 
the Pacific coast region ; tlicy are obtained chiefly from 
Oyster Pay, Skookum Hay, North Pay and South Pay, all 
near Olympia. 01yni|)ia was laid out in 1851, l)eeamc the 
capital of \\ashington in 1853, und was chartered as a city 
in i8e;9. 

OLYMPIAD, in Greek chronology, a jicriod of four years, uscil 
as a method of dating for literary jiurpo.ses, but never adopted 
in every-day life. 'I'lie four years were reckoned from one 
celebration of the Olympian games to another, the first Olympiad 
Ivjginning with 776 n.c'., the year of Coroebus, the first victor in 
the games after their suspension for 86 years, the last with 
A.]). 394, when they w'ere finally abolished during the reign ol 
'Fheodosius the Great. 'I’lie system was first rcgidarly used by 
the Sicilian historian Timacus (352 256 n.c.). 

OLYMPIAS, daughter of Ncoptoleirius, king of EjMrus, wife 
of Philij) II. of Maecdon, and mother of Alexander the Great, 
Her father claimed descent from Pyrrhus, son of Achilles. It 
is said that Jdiilip fell in lo\e Avith her in Saniolluare, where 
they were both Iteing initiated into the mysteries (Plutarch, 
Alexander, 2). The mai-ri.ige took place in 350 u.c., .shortly 
after Philip’.s accession, and Ali-xander w.as born in 356. I'he. 
fitklcne.s.s tjf I’hilip and the jealous temper of Olympias led to 
a growing estrangement, which became complete when Philip 
marricrl a new wile, Cleopatra, in 337. Alexander, who sided 
with his motlicr, withdrew, along w'ith her, into ]‘'.pirus, whence 
they both returned in the following year, after the assassination 
of Philip, which Olymirias is said to have eounlenanced. During 
the absence of Alexander, Avlth whom she regularly corre.spondetl 
on public as well as domestic afl'airs, she hacl gr eat influenr’e. and 
by lier arrogance and ambition caused such trouble to the regent 
Antipater that on Alexander's death (323) .she found it pruclcnt 
to Nvilhdraw into Kpirn.s. Here she remained until 317, when, 
allying herself with Polypeichon, by whom her old enemy had 
been succeeded in 319, she took the field willr an l-.jiiiDte army ; 
Ihci op])0.sing troops at once declared in her fa\’our, and for a 
fliort period Olympias w.as tnislre.ss of Maec-donia. Cassander, 
Antijiuter's son, haslcned frcim Pelo])onne.sus, and, after an 
obstinate siege, compelled the surrender of Pvdna, where .she 
liad t.'ikcn retugc. One ot the terms of the capitulation had been 
tliat her life .should he spared ; l.)Ut in .spite of this she was brought 
to trial for the numerous and cruel executions of which she ha<l 
been guilty during her short lease of power. Condemned 
without a hearing, she was put to death f^iO) by the friends 


of those whom she had slain, and Cassander is said to have 
denied her remains the. rites of burial. 

Sec I’lutarch, Alexander, 0, 30, 08 ; Justin, vii. 6, ix. 7, xiv. 5, 0 ; 
Arrian, A nab. vii. 12 ; Diotl. Su.. xviii. 40-O5, xix, n-51 ; aho the 
artUU-s Ai i xanokr HI. the CiREAr and Macedonian Empire. 

OLYMPIODORUS, the name of several Greek authors, of 
whom the folkjwing arc the most important, (i) An historical 
writei (5th centurx' a.d.). born at Tliehes in Fgypt, w’no was 
sent on a mission to Attila by the emperor Honorius in 412, 
and later live<l at tlie court of 'riieodosius. He was the author 
of a history ('hrTog'Koi Adyoi) in 22 hooks of the Western Empire 
from .107 to 425. The original is lost, hut an abstract is given 
by I'hotius, arc<»nling to whom he was an alchemist (7rof7;T//v), 
A MS. treatise un ak liemy, reputed to he by him, is preserved 
in the National lahrary in Paris, and Avas printed with a transla- 
tion by M. P. 1 * 1 . Uertiu'lot in his Colleclwu des alefiinn'sles f^recs 
(1887-1888). (2) A Peripatelic plnUxsopher (5th centurA' a.d.), 
an cider contemporary of Proclus, He lived at Alexandria and 
lectin ed on Aristotle Avith considerable success. His best-known 
pupil was I’roelus, to vv'lioin he wished to betroth his daughter. 
(3) A Ncoplatoiiist philosopher, also of Alexandria, who flourislicd 
in the 6th i cntury ol our era, during the reign of ju.stinian. He 
was, therefore, a younger contemporary of DaiiAaseius, and 
.seems to have carried on the Platonic trailition after the closing 
of the Athenian .School in 529, at a lime Avhen the old pagan 
]>hilosophy was at its last ebb. His jfiiilosophy is in close 
conformity AA'ith that ol Damascius, and, apart from great 
lucidity of expression, .shoAVS no striking features. He is, 
howevc r, important as a critic and a commentator, and prt .served 
much that wa.s valuable in the writings of lamblichu.s, Jiainaisciiis 
and Syrianus. He made a close and intelligent study of the 
dialogues of Plato, and his not<‘S, formulated and collected by 
his pupils (<i;ro</>iiij'9s’()A.i7i7ri(»(kopuii roe /le^i'Aou </jiAo(r()0oii), ale 
extremely vjiluablc. Jn one of his conimentaries he makes the 
inteicsting statement that the Platonic sueces.sion hacl not been 
interrupted by the nnmetous eonfiseations it had suffered. 
Zeller pc>ints out that this refeis to the Alexandrian, not to the 
Athenian, su( ce.ssion ; hut internal evidence makes it clear 
that he d(x;s not draw a hard line of demarcation between 
the tAA'o schools. Tlic works which have been preserved are a 
life of Plato, an attack on Strato and Scholia on the Phacdo, 
Akibiadi's L, Pliilebus and Corf^un, (4) An Aristotelian who 
wrote a comment. uy on the Meieorologiea of Aristotle. He also 
lived at Alexandria in the 6th I'cntiiry, and from a reference 
in his woik to a comet must have liveil after a.u. 564. But 
Z.eller (hi. 2, ]>. 582, n. i) maintains that he is identical with the 
commentator on I’lato (2, ahene) in spite ol the late date of his 
death. TIis work, like that of .Simplicius, endeavours to reconcile 
J'lalo and Aristotle, and refers to f’roclus with reA erenee. The 
commentary w;is printed by the Aldine Pre.s.s at Venice about 

1550- 

OLYMPUS, the name of many mountains in Greece and A.sia 
Minor, and ol tiie fabled home ol the god.s, and also a city name 
and a personal name. 

J. Of the mountains bearing the name the most famous 
is the lofty ridge on the borders of The.ssaly and Macedonia, 
The riA<r Pencii.s, Avhich drains 'I'hcssaly, finds its Avay to the 
sea through the great gorge of 'i'empe, which is cksse beloAV the 
.south-eastern end of Olympus and sej>aralc.s it from Mount O.ssa. 
'J'hc highest peak of (jlympus is nearly 10,000 ft. high ; it is 
covered Avilh .snow for great jiart of the year. Olympus is a 
mountain of missive ajiiicar.-ince, in many places ri.sing in 
IjT-menilous jirecipices broken by vast ra\ims, abo\e whieh 
is tne broad sumiuir. The lower parts are den.sdy wooded; 
the summit is naked rock. Homer calls the mountain 
ayun-M/tix;, iroAixSrtpds' : the CIMthcls rif/.oo's', TroAeiicrcApos, 

jrandosus and opacus are used by other poets. The modern 
name is a di.alertic form of the ancient word. 

Tilt- ]K-alv of Mount I.ycacus in tlie; south-AA’e.st of Arcndi.i 
AVas eallrd (Jlympus. East of Olyinjiia, on tiio north bank <-f 
the Al;)h<-iis. was a hill healing this name ; lieside Sc Ikisiu in 
l..iconia iinolher. The name av.is esen coiuinoncr in Asui 
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Minor t a lofty chain in Mysia nCeshish Da^h), a ridge east 
of Smyrna (Nif Dagh), other mountains in Lvcia, in Galatia, 
in (’ilic-ia, in Cyprus, w{'ro all called Olympus. 

II . A lofty peak, rising hi;;h above the clouds of the lower 
atmosphere into the clear ether, .seceacd to lu; the chosen seat 
of the deity. In the Iliad the gods arc described as dwelling on 
the top of the mountain ; in the Odv’tsey Olympus i.s regarded 
as a more remote and less (h’ lnite locality ; and in later poets 
we find siii'.ilar di\crgenei' of idea-., from a dennite mountain to 
a vague conception of hca’. en. In the elaborate mythology of 
Greek literature Oh'inpus was the <'ommon home of the multitude 
of gods. Each deity had hii special haunts, but all had a 
residence at the court of /ens on 01ym]nis ; here were held the 
as.scmblies and the common feasts of the grids. 

III, 'J’here was a city in Eyeia named Olympus; it was a 
bishopric in the Jly/arttine time. 

OLYNTHUS, an ancient city of Chaleidiee, .situated in a 
fertile plain at the head of the Gulf of Torone. near the neck 
of the peninsula of Pallene, at some little distance from the 
sea, and about 6o stadia (7 rir 8 m.) from PotidaiM. 'I'he district 
had belonged to a Thracian tribe, the Potliaeans, in whose 
possession the town of Olynthus remained till 471) n.r.^ In that 
year the Persian general Artabazus, on his return fn)m escorting 
Xerxes to the Heliospont, suspecting that a revolt from the 
Great King was meditated^ slew thr inhabitants and handed Ih.c 
town over to a fresh population, eon.si.iling of Greeks from the 
neighbouring region of Chaleidir'e (Herod, viii. 127). Olynthus 
thus beCvame a Greek />w/r>, but it remained in.signi!icant (in the 
quota-li.sts of the Deli.an League it appears as paying on the 
average 2 talents, as compared with 9 paid by Scionc, 8 by Mende, 
6 by Torone) until the synoecism {(TwoiKia-fin'i), effected in 
432 through the influence of King Perdiccas of Macednn, as ibc 
result of which the inhabitants of a number of petty Chalcidian 
totvns in the neigh!)ourh(K)d were added to its populat ion (TInuyd. 
i. 58). Henceforward it ranks as the chief Hellenic city west of 
the Stiyrnon. It had been enrolled as a member of the Delian 
League (<7.1'.) in the early days of the league, but it revolted from 
Athens at the time of itM synoecism, and was never again reduced. 
It formed a base for Brasidas during his expedition (424). In 
the 4th century it attained to great importance in the politics of 
the age as the head of the (’halcidio League (t^ xoM-or twv 
X aAK<8«6jc). The league may probably be traced back to the 
period of the peace of Nicias (421), when we find the Chalcidians 
(r)l irrl XaAvi^vJv) taking diplomatic action in common, 

and enrolled as members of the Argive alliance. There arc coins 
of the league which can be dated with certtiinty as early as 
405 ; one specimen may perhaps go back to 415-420. Un- 
que.stionably, then, the league originated before the end of the 
5th century, and the motive for its formation is aImo.st certainly 
to be found in the fear of Athenian attack. After the end of 
the Peloponnesian War the development of the league was rapid. 
About 390 we find it concluding an important treaty with 
Amyntas, king of Macedon (the father of Pliilip),- .ind by 382 
it had absorbed mo.'.t of the Greek cities -west of the .Strymon, 
and had even got pos.se.ssion of Pella, the chief city in Macedonia 
(Xenophon, Hell. v. 2, 12). In this year .Sparta was induced 
by an embassy from Acanthus and .Apollonia, which anticipated 
■conquest by the league, to send an expedition against Olynthus. 
After three years of indecisive warfare Olynthus consented 
to dissolve the confederacy (379). It is clear, however, that the 
dissolution was little more than formal, as the Oialcidians 
(XaXfft^^s uJT^ 0/)ciA:<;s) np])ear, only a year or two later, among 
the members of the Athenian naval confederacy of 378-377.’’ 
Twenty years later, in the reign of Philip, the power of Olynthus 
is asserted by I>mosthenes to ha^'c beem murh greater than 
before th? Spartan expedition.'* The town ilsc*If at this period 

^ If fJl’,-;thtis ".as fjn- of the early coioi ic-, of Ch.fK i'. I'.iml then- 
is nnmi ci’i i';(, c-wi'-pc'" Inr Ihis eicw ; c- in.td, lint. A'limorum, 
p. i.Ss) 0 T iir -t h.'ivo subsecjiieiilly nl lelo IJic haiuJs of the 
Bottiae.'u'. 

■' h'or th'. lascnoiion soo Ilirk-c, A^ar'ual nj (,reek Ivicripiions^ 
No. 7j. Hie;-., Vo M , C.I A li 17. 

* DemciSlIi' ac /aLa Icqaliuve, 203-26O. 


is .spoken of as a city of the first rank (iroXts futplav&posi), and 
Uje league included thirty -two cities. When war broke out 
between Philip and Atliens (357), Olynthus was at first in 
alliance with Philip. Subsequently, in alarm at the growth of his 
pov/er, it concluded an alliance with Athens ; but in spite of all 
the efforts of the latter .state, and of its great orator Demosthene.s, 
it fell before Philip, who razed it to the ground (348). 

’I’lie history of the confederacy of Olynthus illustrates at once 
the strength and the weakness of that movement towards federa- 
tion which i.s one of the most marked fe.aturcs of the later .stages 
of Greek historj'. The .strength of the movement is shown 
both ly the duration and by the extent of the Glialcidic T.cneuc. 
It lasted for something like .seventy years ; it survived defeat 
and temporary dis.solution. and it embraced upwards of thirty 
cities. Yet, in the end, the centrifugal forces proved stronger 
than the centripetal ; the sc-ntiment of autonomy stronger 
than the sentiment of union. It is clear that Philip’s victory 
w.is m.-iinly due to the .spirit of dissidenee within the league itself, 
just as the victory of Sparta had been (ef. Diod. xvi. 53, 2 with 
Xcn. Hell. v. 2, 24). The mere f.act that Philip captured all 
the thirty-two towns without serious resistance is sufficient 
cx'idence of this. It is probable that the strength of the league 
was more seriously undermined by the policy of Athens than 
by the action of Sparta, 'fhe successes of Athens at the 
expense of Olynthus, shortly before Philip’s accession, must 
h.ave fatally divided the Greek interest north of the Aegean 
in the struggle with Macedon. 

Authoriiies. — llu* Ltiii'f passages in ancient literature are the 
Ohnithiac Drations ot J>emosllK*iies, and Xenophon, Hell. v. 2. 
.See ir. A. Freeman. History of l-cdvial (iovernnuut, ch. iv. ; A. H. J. 
Greenidge, Handbook of (neck ( ons/iitiltonal History (i8ij0), p. 22S; 
It. V. Hoad, Historia Ainuomni, pp. TS.piSij ; (,:. (.Iilbert, Oriechisihe 
Stn'ilsaUerthumer, \(j 1. ii. pp. 107-108. The view taken by all these 
antl'onlics as to the date ot the torm;ition ot the (jonteileracy of 
01\iitli"s dill*. IS wnUly fioin tliat put lorw.'ird above. Freeman 
at'd Greetudge Miupo-e the leagm* toluue oiigiiiated 111382, Head in 
3'ii, Hicks {Manual of I, reek I ii^cripiioiis, No. 7.1) betorc 300. The 
«ioci'-tve test is the numismatic one. 'I lierc are coins of the league 
in the Hritnli MuM'um -wlnth are earlier than 400, and one in the 
possession ot Piolesfor Oman, of Oxiord, which he and Mr Hcail 
are disposed lo think may be a.s eaily as 413 420. (F. M. W.) 

OMAGH, a market town and the county town of county 
Tyrone, Ireland, on the river Slriile, 129I m. N.W. by N. from 
Dublin by the Londonderry line of the Great Northern railway, 
here joined by a branch from Enniskillen. Pop. (1901) 4789. 
The greater part of the town is picturesquely situated rm a steep 
slope above the river. The milling and linen industric.s are 
carried on, and monthly fairs arc held. Tlic Protestant church 
hu.sa lofty and handsome spire, and the Rom.an Catholic Church 
stands well on the summit of a hill. A castle, of which there are 
scanty remain.s, was of sufficicnL importance lo stand sieges 
in 1509 and 1641, being rebuilt alter its total destruction 
in the first ca.se. The town is governed by an urban district 
council. 

OMAGUA5, Umanas or Camukvas (flat -heads), a tribe 
of South American Indians of the Amazon valley. Fabidous 
stories about the wealth of the Omaguas led to several early 
expeditions into their country, the most famous of which were 
those of George of Spire.s in 1536, of Philip von Hutten in 154T 
and of Pedro de Ur.sua in 1560. In 1645 Jesuits began work.. 
In 1687 Father Fritz, “ apostle of the Oiriaguas,” e.stabli.shcd 
.some forty mi.ssion villages. The Omaguas arc still numerous 
and powerful around the head waters of the Japura and Uaup6s. 

OMAHA, tlie county-seat of Douglas county and the largest 
city in Nebraska, U.S.A., situated on the W. bank of the Missouri 
river, about 20 m. above the mouth of the Platte. Pop. (t88o) 
30,518, (1890) 66,536,-’ (1900) 102,555, whom 23,553 

(comprising 5532 Germans, 3968 Swedes, 2430 Danes, 2170 
Bohemians, 2164 Irish, 1526 Engli.sh, 1141 English Canadians, 

'' Those are the figures given in C'ensiis 'Bnllelin 71, Estimates of 
PopnlatioM, loof, lejos, /oof> (1007), and are the arithmetical mean 
p. tw'-en the ligiircs lor 1880 and those for Kjoo, those of the census 
til i8i>o being I fo,}32 ; fhese are siibstiliited by the Bunan of the 
(■'ii-np as the 1800 census was in error. In i<>io, according to 
the (j S. census, the poindation was 124,09b. 
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997 Russians, &c.) were forei^-born and 3443 were negroes, 
(1906 estimate) 124,167. Originally, with Council RiuSs, Iowa, 
the eastern terminus of the first Pacific railway, Omaha now has 
outlets over nine great railway systems : the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, the Union Pacific, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
the Chicago Orcat- Western, the Chicago & North-Western, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul, the Illinois Central, the Missouri 
Pacific and the Wabash. Bri<lges over the Missouri river 
connect Omaha with Council Bluffs. The original towm site 
occupied an elongated and elevated river terrace, now given over 
wholly to business ; behind this are hills and bluff.s, over which 
the residential districts have extended. 

Among the more important buildings are the Federal 
Building, Court House, a city-hall, two high schooLs, one of 
which is one of the finest in the country, a convention hall, the 
Auditorium and the Public Library. Omaha i.s the see of Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Episcopal bi^shoprics. Among the 
educational institutions are a state school for the deaf (1867); 
the medical department and orthopaedic branch of the University 
of Nebraska (whose other departments are at Lincoln) ; a 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary (i8gi); and Creighton 
University (Roman Catholic, under Jesuit control). This 
university, which was founded in honour of Edward C'reighton 
(d. 1874) (who.se brother, Count John A. Creighton, d. 1907, 
gave large sums in hi.s lifetime and about $1,250,000 by his will), 
by his wife Mary Lucretia Creighton (d. 1876), was incorporated 
in 1879 j it inciiulcs the Creighton Academy, C'reighton C^ollegc 
(1875), to which a Scientific Department was added in 1883, the 
John A. Creighton Meilical C'ollcge (1892), the C'reighton Univer- 
sity College of Law (1904), the Creighton University Dental 
College (1905) and the Creighton College of Pharmacy (1905). 
In 1909-1910 it had 120 instructons and 800 .students. St 
Joseph’s Ho.spital (Roman Catholic) was built as a memorial 
to John A. Creighton. The piincipal newspa])ers are the Omaha 
iiee, the World-Herald and the Netos. 'I’he Omaha lire wa.s 
established in 1871 by Edward Rosewater (1841-1906), who 
made it one of the most in/luential Republican journals in the 
West. 'I'he World-Herald (Democratic), founded in 1865 by 
George L. Miller, was edited by William Jennings Bryan from 
189410 1896. 

Omaha is the headquarters of the L^nitcd States military’ 
department of the Mi.ssouri, and there are militaiy' jxtsts at Port 
Omaha (.signal corp.s and station for c.xpcriments with war bal- 
loons), immediately north, and Fort Crook (infantr\*), 10 m. S. 
of the city. A carnival, the “ Festival of Ak-Sar-IJcn,” is held 
in Omaha every autumn. Among the manufacturing establish- 
ments of Omaha are breweries (product value in 1905, $1,141,424) 
and di.stillcries, silver and lead smelting anrl refining works, 
railway shops, flour and grist-mills and dairies, 'J'he product- 
value of its manufuctures in 1900 ($43,168,876) constituted 30 % 
of the total output of the state, not including the greater product 
(.|8-7 % of the total) of South Omaha {q.v.), where the indu.strial 
intercst.s of Omaha arc hu-gely concentrated. The “ factory ” 
product of Omaha in 1905 was valued at $54,003,704, an increase 
of 41*8% over that ($38,074,2.^4) for 1900. The net debt of 
the city on the ist of May 1909 was $5,770,000 ; its assc.s.sed 
value in 1909 (about I of cash value) was $26,749,148, and its 
total tax-rate was $5*73 per $1000. 

In 1804 Meriwether Lcwi.s and William ('lark camped on the 
Omaha plateau. In 1825 a licensed Indian post was e.stal)lishcd 
here. In 1846 the Mormons settled at “ Winter Quarters " — 
after 1854 called Florence (pop. in 1900, 668), and in the immedi- 
ate environs (6 m. N.) of the present Omaha — and by 1847 liad 
built up camps of .some 12,000 inhabitants on the Nebraska and 
Iowa sides of the Mis.souri. Compelled to remove from the Indian 
reservation within which Winter Quarters lay, they founded 
“ Kanesville” on the Iowa side (which also was called Winter 
Quarters by the Mormons, and after 1853 was known as Council 
Bluffs), gradually emigrating to Utah in the years lolU)wing. 
Winter (Quarters (Florence) wa.s d<‘scrted in 1848, but many 
Mormons were still in Nebraska and Iowa, and their local in- 
fluence was strong for nearly a decade afterwards. Not all had 


left Nebraska in 1853. Speculative land " .squatters ” intruded 
upon the Indian lands in that year, and a rush of settlers followed 
the opening of Nebraska Territory under the Kansas- Nebraska 
Bill of 1854. Omaha (named from the Omaha Indians) was 
platted in 1854, and was first chartered as a city in 1857. It was 
the provisional territorial capital in 1854-1855. and the regular 
capital in 1855-1867. Its charter status has often been modified. 
Since 1887 it has been the only city of the state governed under 
the general charter for metropolitan cities. Prairie freighting 
and Missouri river na\'igation were of importance before liic 
construction of the Union Pacific railway, and the activity 
the city in securing the freighting intere.st gave ner an initial 
start over the other cities of the state. (Council Bluffs was the 
legal, but Omaha the practiciil, eastern terminus of that grfiat 
undertaking, work on which began at Omaha in December 1863. 
The city was already connected as early as 1863 by telegraph 
with Chicago, .St Louis, and since 18O1 with San Francisco. 
Lines of the present great Rock Island, Burlington and Nort]>- 
Western railway .systems all entered the city in the yeans 1867- 
1S68. Meat-packing began as early as 1S71, but its finst great 
advance followed the removal of the Union stock )’ards south 
of the city in i88.g South Omaha (^.z'.)wa.s rapidly built up 
around them. A I’rans-jMississippi Exposition illustrating the 
progrcs.s and resources of the states west of the Mississippi was 
held at Omaha in 1898. It represented an inve.stment of 
$2,000,000, and in spit(* of financial depression and wartime, 
90 % of their subscriptions were returned in dividends to the 
stoekholdens. 

OMAHAS, a tribe of North American Indians of Siouan stock. 
They were found on St Peter's river, Minnesota, where they 
lived an agricultural life. Owing to a severe epidemic of small- 
pox they abandoned their village, and wandered westward to 
the Niobrara river in Nebra.ska. Alter a succession of treaties 
and removals they arc now located on a reservation in eastern 
Nebraska, and number some 1200. 

OMALIUS D’HALLOY, JEAN BAPTISTE JUUBN D* (i783> 
1875), lielgian geologist, was born on the i6ih of February 1783 
at Lii'-ge, and educated firstly in that city and afterward.s ia 
Paris. While a youth he became interested in geology, and 
being of indcj)endent means he was able to devote his energies 
to geological researches. As early as j8oS he communicated to 
the journal des nuries a paper entitled Kssai sur la ^hlo^te 
du Nord de la France. He bcc.amc 7natte cf Skeuire in 1807. 

I governor of the province of Namur in 1815, and from 18 li 
I occupied a place in the Belgian senate. He was an acti^e 
! member of the Belgian Academy of Fciencts from 1816, an ! 

I ser\’cd throe times a.s president. He was likewise president of 
the tJeological i>(X:ii tv of I- ranee in 1852. In lb igium and fr.i 
Rhine provinces he was one of the geoli gia.l picneci s in tlcter- 
mining the .stratigraphy of the Carboniltnuis end other rocks. 
He studieil also in dt;tail the 'fertiary deposits ot the P.iri.s Bashs, 
and ascertained the extent of the Cretaceous and sf me of the 
older strata, which he for the first time clc; rl-' depicted on ,1 
map (1817). He was distinguished as an cthiu li g.^t, and whti 
nearly ninety year.s of age he was chosen presii'ent of the Cengrt 
of Pre historic Archacolog)^ (Brussels, 1872). He died on the 
15111 of Januarv 1875. His chief works were : Memoires pour 
servir a la drseription f'folof’ique des Pays-Bas, de la France et de 
guclques contrhs T'erv/nry (1828); Elhncnis de geologie (1831, 
3rd cd. 1S39) ; Abre^e de geologic (1853, 7th cd. i8()2) ; Det 
races humaines, on Bhnents d\ thnographte (5th ed., 1869). 

(Jbituary bv J. Gosstlct, Hull. soc. gi-ol. de I tame, scr. 3, vol. vL 
I187SK 

OMAN, a kingdom occupying the south-eastern coast districts 
of Arabia, its .southern limits being a little to the west of the 
meridian of 55"’ E. long., and the boundaiy- on the north the 
southern borders of El Rasa. Oman and Hasa between them 
oeeiipy the eastern er)ast districts of Arabia to the head of the 
Persian Gulf. The Oman-Has;i boundaiy' has been usually dra\N n 
north of the promontory of El Katr. 'Phis is, however, incorrect. 
In 1870 Katr was under Wahhabi rule, but in the year 1871 
Turkish assistance was requested to aid the settlement of a 
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family quarrel between certain Wahhabi chiefs, and the Turks 
thus obtained a footing in Katr, which they have retained ever 
since. Turkish occupation (now firmly established throughout 
El Hasa) includes Katif (the ancient Gerrha), and El Bidia on the 
coast of Katr. But the pearl fisheries of Katr are still under the 
protection of the chiefs of Bahrein, who are themselves under 
British suzerainty. In 1895 the chief of Katr (Sheikh Jasim ben 
Thani), instigated by the Turks, attacked Sheikh Isa of Bahrein, 
but his fleet of dhows was destroyed by a British gunboat, and 
Bahrein (like Zanzibar) has since been detached from Oman 
and placed directly under British protection. 

Oman is a mountainous district dominated by a range called 
Jebel Akhdar (or the Green Mountain), which is 10,000 ft. in 
altitude, and is flanked by minor ranges running approximately 
parallel to the coast, and shutting off the harbours from the 
interior. They enclose long lateral valleys, some of which are 
fertile and highly cultivated, and traversed by narrow precipitous 
gorges at intervals, which form the only means of access to the 
interior from the sea. Beyond the mountains which flank the 
cultivated valleys of Semail and Tyin, to the west, there stretches 
the great Ruba cl Khali, or Dahna, the central desert of southern 
Arabia, which reaches across the continent to the borders of 
Yemen, isolating the province on the landward side just as the 
rugged mountain barriers shut it off from the sea. The wadis 
(or valleys) of Oman (like the wadis of Arabia generally) are 
merely torrential channels, dry for the greater part of the year. 
Water is obtained from wells and springs in sufficient quantity 
to supply an extensive system of irrigation. 

The only good harbour on the coast is that of Muscat, the capital 
of the kingdom, which, however, is not directly connected with 
the interior by any mountain route. The little port of Matrah, 
immediately contiguous to Muscat, offers the only opportunity 
for penetrating into the interior by the wadi Kahza, a rough pass 
which is held for the sultan or imam of Muscat by the Rehbayin 
chief. In 1883, owing to the treachery of this chief, Muscat 
was besieged by a rebel army, and disaster was only averted by 
the guns of H.M.S. “ Philomel.” About 50 m. south of Muscat 
the port of Kuryat is again connected with the inland valleys 
by the wadi Hail, leading to the gorges of the wadi Thaika or 
” Devil’s Gap.” Both routes give access to the wadi Tyin, which, 
enclosed between the mountain of Sll Beidch and Hallowi (from 
2000 to 3000 ft. high), is the garden of Oman. Fifty miles to the 
north-west of Muscat this interior region may again be reached 
by the transverse valley of Semail, leading into the wadi Munsab, 
and from thence to Tyin. This is generally reckoned the easiest 
line for travellers. But all routes are difficult, winding between 
granite and limestone rocks, and abounding in narrow defiles 
and rugged torrent beds. Vegetation is, however, tolerably 
abundant — tamarisks, oleanders, kafas, euphorbias, the milk 
bush, rhamnus and acacias being the most common and most 
characteristic forms of vegetable life, and pools of water are 
frequent. The rich oasis of Tyin contains many villages em- 
bosomed in palm groves and surrounded with orchards and 
fields. 

In addition to cereals and vegetables, the cultivation of 
fruit is abundant throughout the valley. After the date, vines, 
peaches, apricots, oranges, mangoes, melons and mulberries find 
special favour with the Rehbayin, who exhibit all the skill and 
perseverance of the Arab agriculturist of Yemen, and cultivate 
cverj'^thing that the soil is capable of producing. 

I'lie sultan, a descendant of those Yemenite imams who con- 
solidated Arab power in Zanzibar and on the East African coast, 
and raised V)man to its position as the most powerful state 
in Arabia during the fir.st half of the 19th century, resides at 
Muscat, where his palace directly faces the harbour, not far 
from the British residency. The little port of Gwadar, on the 
Makran coa.st of the Arabian Sea, a station of the Persian Gulf 
telegraph system, is still a dependency of Oman. 

See Colonel Miles, Geographical Journal, vol. vii. (1896) ; Com- 
mander Stille, Geographical Journal (1899). (T. H. H.*) 

OMAR {c. 5S 1-644), in full ‘Omar ibn al-Khattab, the second 
of the Mahonimedan caliphs (see Caliphate, A, §§ i and 2). 


I Originally opposed to Mahomet, he became later one of the ablest 
advisers both of him and of the first caliph, Abu Bekr. His own 
I reign (634-644) saw Islam’s transformation from a religious 
sect to an imperial power. The chief events were the defeat 
of the Persians at Kadisiya (637) and the conquest of Syria and 
Palestine. The conquest of Egypt followed (see Egypt and 
Amr ibn el- Ass) and the final rout of the Persians at Nehawend 
(641) brought Iran under Arab rule. Omar was assassinated by 
a Persian slave in 644, and though he lingered several days after 
the attack, he appointed no successor, but only a body of six 
Muhajirun who should select a new caliph. Omar was a wise 
and far - sighted ruler and rendered great service to Islam. 
He is said to have built the so-called ” Mosque of Omar ” 
(” the Dome of the Rock ”) in Jerusalem, which contains the 
rock regarded by Mahommedans as the scene of Mahomet’s 
ascent to heaven, and by the Jews as that of the proposed 
sacrifice of Isaac. 

‘OMAR KHAYYAM [in full, GhivathuddIn Abulfath 
'Omar bin Ibrahim al-KhayyamT], the great Persian mathe- 
matician, astronomer, freethinker and epigrammatist, who 
derived the epithet Khayyam (the tentmaker) most likely from 
his father’s trade, was born in or near Nishapur, where he is said 
to have died in a.h. 517 (a.d. 1123). At an early age he entered 
into a close friendship both with Nizam-ul-mulk and his school- 
fellow Hassan ibn Sabbah, who founded afterwards the terrible 
sect of the Assassins. When Nizam-ul-mulk was raised to the 
rank of vizier by the Seljuk sultan Alp-Arslan (a.d. 1063-1073) 
he bestowed upon IJassan ibn $abbah the dignity of a chamber- 
lain, whilst offering a similar court office to 'Omar Khayyam. 
But the latter contented himself with an annual stipend which 
would enable him to devote all his time to his favourite .studies 
of mathematics and astronomy. His standard work on algebra, 
written in Arabic, and other treatises of a similar character 
raised him at once to the foremost rank among the mathemati- 
cians of that age, and induced Sultan Malik-Shah to summon him 
in A.H. 467 (a.d. 1074) to institute astronomical observations 
on a larger scale, and to aid him in his great enterprise of a 
thorough reform of the calendar. The results of ‘Omar’s research 
were— a revised edition of the 7 Aj or astronomical tables, and the 
introduction of the Ta’rlkh-i-Malikshahi or Jalali, that is, the 
so-called Jalalian or Seljuk era, which commences in a.h. 471 
(a.d. 1079, 15th March). 

'Omar’s great scientific fame, however, is nearly eclipsed by 
his still greater poetical renown, which he owes to his rubais or 
quatrains, a collection of about 500 epigrams. The peculiar 
form of the rubai — viz. four lines, the first, second and fourth 
of which have the same rhyme, while the third usually (but not 
always) remains rhymeless — was first successfully introduced 
into Persian literature as the exclusive vehicle for subtle thoughts 
on the various topics of Sufic mysticism by the sheikh Abu Sa'id 
bin Abulkhair,^ but 'Omar differs in its treatment considerably 
from Abu Sa'id. Although some of his quatrains are purely 
mystic and pantheistic, most of them bear quite another stamp ; 
they are the breviary of a radical freethinker, who protests in 
the most forcible manner both against the narrowness, bigotry 
and uncompromising austerity of the orthodox ulema and the 
eccentricity, hypocrisy and wild ravings of advanced Sufis, 
whom he successfully combats with their own weapons, using 
the whole mystic terminology simply to ridicule mysticism 
itself. There is in this respect a great resemblance between 
him and Hafiz, but 'Omar is decidedly superior. He has often 
been called the Voltaire of the East, and cried down as materialist 
and atheist. As far as purity of diction, fine wit, crushing 
satire against a debased and ignorant clergy, and a general 
sympathy with suffering humanity are concerned, ‘Omar certainly 
remindk us of the great Frenchman ; but there the comparison 
ceases. Voltaire never wrote anything equal to 'Omar’s fascinat- 
ing rhapsodies in praise of wine, love and all earthly joys, 
and his passionate denunciations of a malevolent and inexorable 

^ Died Jan. 1049. Comp. Ethd’s edition of his nibA'is in SitxungS' 
berkhte der bayr. Akademie (1875), pp. 145 seq,, and {1878) pp. 38 seq.; 
and E. G. Browne’s Literary Hist, of Persia, ii. 261. 
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faf e which dooms to slow decay or sudden death and to eternal 
oblivion all that is great, gocjd and beautiful in this world. 
There is a touch of Byron, Swinburne and even of Schopenhauer 
in many of his rubais, which clearly proves that the modern 
pessimist is by no means a novel creature in the realm of philo- 
sophic thouglit and poetical imagination. 

The Leiden copy of 'Omar Kluiyyain’.'. work on ulgelira wa** 
noticed as far luck as 174J liy Gerald iMn niiiu in the prefact! to 
lus Specimen caltiUi fluxionalis ; furtlier notices ot the same work 
by Sedillot appearctl in the Nonv. Jour. -ds. (iH ij) anti in vol. xm. 
of the Notices et exlraits des MSS. de la Itibl. roy. The complete 
text, together with a Kreiicli translation (on the basis of the laideii 
and Paris copies, the latter first discoven**! by M. labri, see his 
Histoire des snences matkcniathfue'! cn Italic, i. .^oo), wtis editeil 
by F. Woepeke, 1 .' Al^f'hred'Omar Alkhayydun (Pans, 1.S51). Articles 
on 'Oniar’.s life and works arc found in Remaud's (irogruidiic d'Aboul- 
fida, pret., p. loi ; Notices el extraits, ix. 143 seq. ; (kiicin <!<■ lassy. 
Note stir let Ritboiyul de 'Omar Hfiaiviim (I’.ins, 1857) ; Rieu, Cat 
Pers. AIS!^. in the lir. Mitt., li. 5|0; A. Christensen, Rerherchet 
sur les Rubd'iyilt de'Omar Hayyiim (Heidelbisg, 1005) ; V. Zhukov- 
.ski’.s 'Umar Khayyam and the " Wandering " Quatraint, translated 
from the Ru.ssiau by li. I). Ross in the Journal of the Royal Astatic 
Society, XXX. (i8q8) ; li. (r. liunvnc, Literary l/isto/v 0/ Persia, 11. 
246. I'he quatrains have been edde<i at t'aKiilta (r8 jo) aiul 
Tclieran (1857 and i86.j) ; text and French translation by J. H. 
Nicolas (Pans, 1807) (veiy incorrect and mi .li-.uhiig) ; a poilioii of 
the .same, remlcretl in liiiglish ver.so, liy li. lutzGer.dil (lamdon, 
1850, 187^ and 1879). I' ltzG era Id’s lian.dation has iM-eu edited 
with commentary by II. M. iJatson (iquo), and the Jiid ed. ol th<' 
same (tSOS) by li. Heron .Mien (lyoS). A new lingh-.h version was 
published in Triibuer's “ Oriental " senes (1882) l)y li. II. Whmfield, 
and the first critical edition ol the text, with traiisLition, by the 
same (1883). ImporUnt later works are N. 11 . Dole’s vanoru.n 
edition (iStiG), [. Payne’s tran.slatum (i8<t8), li. Heron Allen’s 
edition (i8y8) and the T.ife by j. K. M. Sliirazi (1005); but the 
literature in new lianslatious and imitations has recenllV multiplied 
exceedingly. (H. li. ; X.) 

OMBRE, a card game, very fashionable at lh<! eml of the i.Sth 
century, but now practically obsolete. 'I’lie following recoin- 
mendalion of the game i.s taken from the ('ourl (uunester, a 
book published in 1720 for the use of the (laughters of the prince 
of Wales, afterwards (feorge 11 : • 

“ The g.iint' ol tfinbio owes its mveiilion to the Spaniards, and it 
has in it a great deal of the gravity peculiar to tiuit n.itioii. It is 
called Ombre, or I'he Man. It was so named as re<piumg thoiieb' ' 
and reflection, which are qualities ])eculiar to many or rjH-.-rv ot the 
to him who uiulertakes to play the game ngam* requins a gre.it 

S rimesters, .iiiii is c<i,lled the man. To tit’ ’»> expert, he will lie opt 
eal of application, and let a win luiytlimg else or i. ilistiirlu-d hv' 
to fall into mistakes. Rehr tlvit look on. ... It will lx- found the 
the con versa! }i*’and entertaming of all g.iines to those who have 
most <lg'liVthi-m of what we call the spirit of play." 

^Timbre i.s played by three players with a pack of .jo cards, 
the 8, 9 and 10 being dispensed with. 'I'he order of value 
of the liands is irregular, being different for trump.s and .suits not 
trumps. In a suit not trumps the order is, for ml .suil.s : K, Q, 
Kn, ace, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 ; for black suits : K, Q, Kn, 7, 6, 5, 4, 
3, 2. In lrum[) suits the ace of spades, callccl spadillc, is always 
a trump, and the bighesL one, whichever of tVic four .suits may 
be trum])S. 'I’lie onlcr for red suit trumps is ; ace of spades 7 
(called manille), ace of clubs (called haslo), ace (called ponto), 
K, Q, Kn, 2, 3, 4, 5, (). For black suit trump.s : ace of spades 
i^spadille), 2 (manille), ace (basto), K, Q, Kn, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3. 'fherc 
1.S no ponto in black trump.s. The three highest trumps are 
called mataJort's (or mats), 'i'he holder of them has the privilege 
of not following suit, exc ept when a higher mat is played, which 
forces a lower one if the hand contains no other trump. 

Cards are dealt round, and the receivei of the first black ace 
is the dealer. He deals (towards his right) nine cards, by threes, 
to each player. 'I'he remaining 13 cards form the slock or talon, 
as at piquet. Each deal constitutes a game. One hand play.s 
against the other two, the solo player being called the Ombre. 
'fhe player at the dealer’s right has tire first option of being 
Ombre, which entails two privileges : that of naming the trump 
suit, and that of throwing away as many of his cards as he choo.sc.s, 
receiving new ones in their place, as at poker. If, with these 
advantages in mind, he thinks he can win against the other 
two hands, he says, “ I ask leave,” or “ I play.” But m this 
case his right-hand neighbour has the privilege of claiming 


Ombre for himself, providing he is willing to play his hand without 
drawing new card* , or, lus the phrase goes, sans prendre. If, how- 
ever, the otlier player leconsidors and decides that he will himself 
play without drawing curds, he can still remain Ombre. If 
the second pl.iycr pa.'^s<"i. the di aler in his turn may a.sk to play 
sans prendre, iis abo\c If all three pass a new deal en.sues. 
After the Ombre di.scaid.s (d he does not jilay saut prendre) the 
two others in turn do likewise, and, if any cards arc left in the 
stock, the last discarder may look at Ihern (as at piquet) and the 
others after him. But if hi! duos not look at them the others 
lose the privilege of doing so. 

The manner of play is like whist, excxipt that it is towards 
the right. The second and third players comhiiie to defeat 
Ombre. If in the .seijud Ombre makes more tricks than cither 
of his opponents he wins. If one of his opponents makes more 
than Ombre the latter loses (called codille). If Omhre and one 
or both of his opponents make the same number of tricks the 
game is drawn. When Ombre makes all nine tricks he wins 
a Vide. 'I'lie game is iilaycd with counters having certain 
values, tlie pool being emptied by the winner. If all pass, a 
counter of low value, is y)aid into the yiool by each player. If 
Ombre wins he takes the entire jiool. If he draws he forfeits 
to the pool a sum equal to that already in it, i.e. the pool is 
doiihlod. If either of his opponents makes the majority of the 
tricks (<vii////(’), Omhre pays him a sum equal to that in the pool, 
wliieh itsell remains untouched until the next game. When the 
pool is cmijtied each jila)'er pays in three counters. 

OMDURMAN, a town of the Anglo- l''gyptian Sudan, on the 
west bank of the Nile, immediately north of the junction of the 
White and Blue Niles in 15" 38' N., 32'^ 29' K., 2 m. N. hv W 
of Khartum. I’op. (1909 census) 42,779, of whom 541 wen‘ 
Europeans. The town covers a largi' area, being over .tits, Init 
and 2 l)ro.ul. It con.si.sts for tlie most yiart c'Mave for twotu' 
there are some hou.ses built of sim-dric'i inil to end the town is 
thm: wide streets which Irii' -^-'iv centre facing an open syiace are 
a network of iiarrow.b ol the Mahdi and behind is the house in 
the ruiuoised. The Khalifa’s house (a two-storeyed building), 

I hio.sqiic. the Beit el .\mana (arsenal) and other houses famed 
in the history of the town also lace the ccntial .stiuarc. A high 
wall runs beliind Ihc.so huildings parallel with the Nile. 
Omdurman is the hearUiuarlers ot the nati', e tratlers in the 
Anglo-Egyplian Sudan, the chief articles of commene being 
ivory, ostrich feathers and gum arahic from 1 larfur and Korclofan. 
'I'hcre is also tin important camel and i attic market. Nearly 
every' tribe in the Sudan is rcpiesimted in the jiupnlation of the 
city. Among the native artificers the metal workers and leather 
dressers are noted, 'riie government mamlains elementary 
and technic.il .scliools. Mi.s.si()n work is undertaken by vaiioirs 
Protestant ua<l Roman ('atholii' .societies, 

Omdurman, then an insignificant village, was chosen in 1884 
by the Mahdi Mahommed .Mimed as his cayiilal and so contimieil 
alter the fall of Khartum iu January 1885. Its growth wa.*; 
rapid, the Khalifa (who succeeded the Mahdi) compelling 
large numbers of disaffected Irihe.smen to live in the town under 
the eye of his soldiery. Here also were impri.soned the Ivuropean 
eay>li\Ts of Hie Mahdists — notalily Slatin Pasha and Father 
Ohrwaldcr. On the 2nd of September 1898 the Anglo-Egyjitian 
army under Lord Kitchener totally defcateil the forces of the 
Khalifa at Korreri, 7 m. N. of the town, A marble obelisk marks 
the spot where the 21st Lancers made a charge. Within the 
enclosure of the Khalifa’s hou.se is the tomb of Hubert Howard, 
.son of the 9th earl of Carlisle, wlio was killed in the house at the 
aiptuie of the city by a splinter of a shell fired at tlie Mahdi’s 
tomb. (Sec Sudan : An^lo-Egvptian.) 

OMELETTE. sometimes Anglicized as “ omelet,” a French 
word of which the history is an exanqde of the curious changes 
a word may undergo. The ultimate origin is Lat. lamella, 
diminutive of lamina, plate ; this became in French lamelle, and 
a wrong division of la lamelle gave alatnelle, alemdle, or alumelle ; 
thence alemette, metathesized to amelelfe and aumelele, the forra 
in which the word appears in the 15th and i6th centuries. The 
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original meaning seems to be a pancake of a thin flat shape. 
Omelettes are made with ci'gs, beaten up lightly, with the 
addition of milk, flour, herbs, cheese, mushrooms, tVo., according 
to the requirement, and cooked quickly in a buttered pan. 

OMEN (a Latin word, either connected with m ', mouth, or 
more probably with aurrs (Gr. (as, ear ; apparently, meaning 
a thing heard ” or “ spoken ”), a sign in div ination, favourable 
or unfavourable as the ease may bo (sei- Divinatio.v, AuGL'ks 
and Oraclk). The taking ol (jmen-. may l)C said to be a part of 
all systems of divination, in which tlic future is predicted by 
means of indications of one sort or iiiiuthcr ; and tradition has 
thus gathered round many subjects -events, aetions, colours, 
numbers, &c. --which arc considered “ominous,” an adjective 
which generally connotes ill-ffutuiK;. 

One of the oldest and most widespread methods of divining 
the future, lioth among primitive pi'ofile and among several of 
the civilizations of antiquity, wa.s the reading of omens in the 
signs noted on the liver of the animal (offered as a sacrifice to 
some dt'ily. The custom Is vouched fur by travellers as still 
oliscrved iu llorneo, Burma, Uganda and elsewhere, the animal 
chosen being a pig or a fowl. It constitulerl the most common 
form ol divination in ancient Uahyloiiiu, where it can be traced 
back to the ^rd millennium n.c. Among the h'truscans the 
prominence of the rite led to the liver being looked upon as 
the trad(^-m.irk of the priest. From the ICtruscans it made its 
way to the Rom.'tns, though as we .shall .see it was also modified 
by them. The evidence for the rite among the Greeks is sufFident 
to warrant the conclusitm of its introduction at a very early 
period and its persistence to a lat(j day. 

'i’Ko theory upon wliich the rite everywhere rests is clearly 
innn>''’*«f, for wlrich there is an abundance of concurrent tcsli- 
vitalily, lhf!s*vliYcr was at one time regarded as the scat of 
than the view which to be of a more primitive character 

we arc accustoincd to think" intwat of life in the heart, though 
view in anti<iiiity. The fact, however, ttpf was the prevailing 
prominence given to the heart in popular beliefs clat«,ihat the 
time when in the course of tl.o development of anul(m»thc 
knowledge the important function of the heart in ani.ual life 
came to be rts'ognizcd, whereas the siqipusition that tlie liver 
is the scat of vitality re.sts upon other factors than anatomical 
knowledge, and, being independent of such knowledge, also 
antedates it. Among the reasons which led people to identify 
tlie liver with the veiy source of life, and hence as the .scat of «// 
afTcvti(.ins and emotions, inehuling what to us are intellectual 
functions, wc may name tiic bloody appcaraiu'c of that organ. 
Filled with blood, it ivas natural to regard it as the scat of the 
blood, and as a matter of fact one-sixth of the cntiie blood of 
rnan F in the liver, wfiilc in the ca.se of some animals the jirojior- 
tion is even larger. Now blood was overvwhcrc in anlic|uity 
associattvl with life, and the biblical passage, Genesis ix. 5, 
which identifies the blood with the soul of the animal and thore- 
fore prohibits it^ use fairly refire.sents the cuiTenl conception 
both ami.ng primitive peoples as well as among those who liad 
advanced along the road of culture and civilization. The liver 
being regarded as the scat of the blood, it was a imtural and 
short step to identity the liver with the s{jul as well as with the 
stxit of life, and therefore as the centre of all manifestations of 
yiudity and activity. Jn this .stage of belief. thcrcf{»rc, the liver 
k the seat of all emotions and afferlions, as well as of intellectual 
functions, and il is otily when with advancing anatomical know- 
lodge the functions of the heart and then of the brain come to be 
rbjognized that a different iatiem of functions takes place which 
liad Its outcome in the assignment of intellectual aclivilv to the 
brain or head. o( the high(*r emotions and alfertions (as love and 
tiiuriigc) to the heart, while the liver was degraded to the rank 
of U’ing rogardi'd as the scat of the hjw er emotions and affections, 
such as jindousy, nu^rosoness and the like. 

Hepuioscopy, or tlivination througli the liver, belongs therefore 
to the primitive ])eriod when that organ summed up all vitality 
and was regarded as the scat of all the emotions and affections— 
ibe higher as well as the lower— and also as tlie seat of intellectual 


functions. The question, however, still remains to be answered 
how people came to the belief or to the assumption that through 
the soul, or the seat of life of the sacrificial animal, the intention 
of the gods could be divined. There are two theories that may 
be put forward. The one is that the animal sacrificed was looked 
upon as a deity, and that, therefore, the liver represented the 
soul of the god ; the other theory is that the deity in accepting 
the sacrifice identified himself with the animal, and that, there- 
fore, the liver as the soul of the animal was the counterpart of 
the soul of the god. It is true that the killing of the god plays 
a prominent part in primitive cults, as has been shown more 
particularly tlnough the valuable researches of J. G. Frazer 
{I'/ie Golden Boiif'h). On the other hand, serious difficulties 
arise if wc assume that every animal sacrificed represents a 
deity ; and even assuming that such a belief underlies the rite 
of animal sacrifice, a modification of the belief must have been 
introduced wh(‘n such sacrifices became a common rite resorted 
to on every occasion when a deity was to be approached. It is 
manifestly impossible to assume, c.g. that the; daily sacrifices 
which form a feature of advanced cults involved the belief of the 
daily slaughter of some deity, and even before this stage was 
reached the primitive belief of the actual identification cir the 
god with the animal must have yielded to some such belief as 
that the deity in accepting the sacrifice assimilates the animal 
to his own being, precisely as man assimilates the food that 
enters into his body. The animal is in a certain sense, indeed, 
the food of the god. 

The theory underlying hepatoseopy therefore consists of these 
two factors : the belief (i) that the liver is the seat of life, or, 
to put it more succinctly, what was currently regarded as the 
soul of the animal ; and (2) that the liver of the saerificial 
animal, by virtue of its acceplancc on the part of the god, took 
on the same ehararter as the soul of the god to whom it was 
offered. The two souls acted in accord, the soul of the animal 
becoming a reflection, as it were, ol the soul of the god. If, 
therefore, one undcrstoixl the signs noted on a particular liver, 
one entered, as it were, into the mind - as one of the manifesta- 
♦•joixs of soul-life — of the deity wdio had assimilated the being of 
Ciiuivaieril Va Uiis own being. To know the mind of the g(wl was 
Hence, when one upPiVYb^t the god in question proposed to do. 
outcome of some uud(Ttakinff| "bb an inquiry as to the 
liver afforded a direct means of detcrmiuing'ltiwb^ signs on the 
events, which wa.s, according to current beliefs, future 

of the gods. That there arc defects in the logical process as'^Al?^ 
outlined to account for the curious rite constitutes no v.alid 
objection to the theory advanced, for, in the first place, primitive 
logic in matters of belief is inherently defective and even contra- 
dictor}', and, secondly, the strong desire to pierce the mysterious 
future, forming an impelling factor in all rcligicjns— even in the 
most advanced of our own day would tend to obscure the 
weakness of any theory developed to explain a rite which 
represents merely one endeavour among m.any to divine the 
intention and plans of the gods, upon the knowledge of which 
so much of man's happiness and welfare flependcd. 

Passing now to typical examples, the beginning must be made 
with Babylonia, which is aKo the richest source of our knowledge 
of the details of the rile. Hepatoseopy in the Euphrates valley 
can be traced back to the 3rd millennium before our era, which 
may be taken as sufficient evidence for its Survival from the 
period of primitive culture, while the supreme importance 
attached to signs read on the livers of sacrificial animals - usually 
a sheep— folkjws from the cure with \vhi(’h omens derived from 
such inspection on occasions of historical significance were pre- 
served as guides to later genenitions of priests. Thus wc have 
a collection oi the signs noted during the career of Sargon I. of 
Agadc (c. 2800 D.C.), vvhic'h in some way were handed down till 
the day.s of the Assyrian king Assiir-bani-pal (668-^26 n.c.). One 
of the chief names for the priest was literally the “ in- 

spector ’’—which was given to him because of the prominence 
of his function as an inspector of livers for the purjiose of divining 
the intention of the gods. It is to the collections formed by these 
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ian?-pricsts as a guidance for themselves and as a basis of 
instruction for those in training for the priesthood that we owe 
our knowlctlge of tlic parts of the liver to which particular 
attention was direrteii, (»i the signs noted, and of the principles 
guiding tlic interpretation of the signs. 

d'hc inspection of the liver for purposes of divination led to 
the study of the anatomy of the liver, and there are indeed good 
reasons for believing that hepatoscupy represents the starting- 
point for the study of animal anatomy in general. \Vc find in 
the Babylonian-Assyri.m omen-texts special designaliorb> for 
the three main lobes of the sheep's liver— the lohus dcxlcr, the 
lobits sinister and the lobits caiidaius ; the first-named being 
called “ the right wing of the liver,” the second “ the left wing 
of the liver,” and the third “ the middle of the liver.” Whether 
the (livi-jion of the Inbus dexter into two divi.sions--(i) lohus 
df.der proper and {2) lobas </uadraius, a.s in modem anatomical 
nomenclature- was al.so as.->Limcd in Habyloni in liepaiohcupy, 
is not certain, but the groove separating the right lobe into two 
sootions — the fossa vowe umbilirtdis — was recognized and dis- 
tinguished by the dcsignati(jn of " river of the liver.'’ The two 
afipendixt'-s attached to the upper lobe or lobits pyramidahs, 
.nnd known in mo lern nomenclature as proeessus pyrmuidalis a.i\d 
pronssHS papiltans, were described re.^jiectively us the " finger ” 
ol the liver and as the " offshoot.” Tlie former of tliese two 
appendixes plays an especially important part in heputoscopy, 
and. accoriliug to its sluipc and jieculiarities, furnishes a good 
or bad omen. The gall-bladder, appropriately designated as 
“ the hitter," was regarded as a p.irt of the liver, and the cystic 
ilucL (compared, apparently, to a " petii> ") to which it is joined, 
a.^ well as the hepatic duct (pictured as an " outlet ”) and the 
diietus elioledueins (described as a “ yoke ”), all had their syiecial 
dcdgnatioiis. The. depre.ssion separating the two lower lobes 
fr(*ni Llie lohus raudatus, and known a.s the porta hepatis, was 
appropriatelv dcsign.ited as the “ crucible " of the liver. Lastly, 
to p.iss over unnece.ssary del.iils, the markings of varion.s kiu-Js 
to lie ob.seived on the hjbes of the livers of freslily -.slaughtered 
animals, which are duo mainly to the traces left by the sub- 
sidiiry hepatic ducts an<l hepatic veins on the liver surface, 
were descn’bed as “holes,” “piths,” “clubs” and the like. 
Tile coM.stantly v'arviiig cliaractcr of these markings, no two 
livers licing alike in this rcsjx’ct, fiirni.-.hed a parlk'ularly large 
field for the fancy of the. bdrii-\n-\i',f,\.. 

In the interpretation (jf thc.se signs the two chief factors were 
assutiation of ideas and associilion of word.s. Jl, for e.xainple, 
the piocessus pyratnidalis was abnorin.ilk small and the pro- 
eesiiis pupiUans abnormally large, it pointed to a reversion of 
the natural order, to wit, that the seivant should control the 
master or that the soil would be above the father, A long cy.slic 
duct would point to a long reign of the king. If the gall-bladder 
was swollen, it poinlisl to an e.xteusioti or enlargement of some 
kind. If the pofta liepolis wms torn it jirognoslicaled a ])lun<lering j 
of the enemy's land. As aiuoiig most people, a sign on the right , 
side was favoural»le, but the same sign on the left side iinfavour- 
iJilc. If, lor e.xample, the porta hepatts was long on the right 
side and short, on the left side, it was a good sign lor tlie king’s 
army, but if short on the right si-le and long on the lelt, it was 
unfavourable ; and similarly fur a whole series of pheimmena 
connected with any one of the various subdivisions of the liver. 
Past experience constituted ant^ther important factor in establish- 
ing the interpretation of .sign.s noted. I f , for example, on a certain 
occasion when the liver of a .sacrificial animal vvas examined, 
certain events of a favourable cluiracter followed, the conclusion 
was drawn that the sign.s olvservi'd were favourable, and hence 
the recurrence of these signs on another occasion suggested a 
favourable answer to the question put to the priests. With 
this in view, omens given in the reigns of prominent rulers were 
preserved with sjxcial care as guides to the priests. 

In the course of time the collection.s of sign.s and iheii inter- 
pretation made by the ^(zra-priests grew in number until elaborate 
series-wcrc protluced in which the endeavour was made to exhaust 
so far us possible all the varieties and modifications of the many i 
signs, so as to furnish a complete liandbook both for purposes 
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of instruction and as a basis for the practiciJ work of divination. 
Divination through the liver remained in force among the 
As-syrians and Babylonians down to the end of the Babylonian 
J£nif)ire. 

Among the Greeks and Romans likewise it was the liver that 
continued throughout all periods lo play the chief role in divina- 
tion through the sacrificial uiiima]. Biecber {De /ixtispieio 
Capita Ttia, Giessen, 190s, pp. 3-32) has lecently collected most 
of the references in Greek and Latin authors lo animal divination, 
and an examination of these, shows cunrhi.sively that, although 
the general term u.sed for the inspection of the sacrificial animal 
was tera or urcia {i.e. “ victims " or “ sacred parts ”) in Greek, 
and fxta in Latin, when spaific illustrations are itiUoduccd, 
the reference is almost invariably to some sign or signs on the 
liver ; and we haie an interesting statement in Pliu)' {I list. Nat. 
xi. § 18O), furnksliing the date (374 u.c.) when the examination 
of the heart was lor the first time introduced by the side of the 
li\er as a means of tlivining the future, while the lungs are not 
mentioned till wc u-acli liie days of ficero (de Dirniatioue, i. (S5). 
\\c are justified in ronckuling, therefore, tliat among the Greeks 
and Romans likewise tlic examination of the liver was the basis 
of divination in the case of the sacrificial animal. It is well 
known that the Romans borrowed their methods of hepatoscojiy 
from the Ltruseans, and, apart from the direct evidence fur this 
in Latin writings, vve liavc, in the lase of the broii/e model of 
a liver found near I’iari nza in 1K77, ai.d of IClriiscan origin, the 
unmistakable proc.f that among the J'lni'-eans the examination 
of the liver was the Imsis of animal divination. Besides Ihi.^ 
object dating from about the 3r(i century ri.('.. according to the 
latest investigator. G. Kbrte(“I)ic Ikonzeleber v'on ]’iiuen/.a,” 
in Milt. d. N. D. Anhaeol. Jirtiluts, 1905, xx. jip. 34S-379), 
there aie other J'.truscan monuments, c.if, the figure of an 
r.truscan augur holding a liver in his hand as his trade-mark 
(K«)rte, ih. yil. xi\.), which point in the same direi'tion, ami 
indicate tliat the model of the liver was used as an object lesson 
to illustrate tiie imthod of divination through the liver, h'or 
further details the reader is referred to Tliulin's nionograjih, 
Die Ltfuskisi/ic Disdpliii, ll Die Haruspiehi ((iotheuburg, 
3900). 

Ai fur the Greeks, it is still an open question whether they 
perfected their ineliiod tif hepatoscupy under Ltruscan itilluence 
or through the J’abylonians. in any ease, since the Kastern 
ori|',in of the Ktrusean.s is now generally admitted, we may 
temporarily, ut hast, airept the oonelii.sion lliat hepaloscopy 
ns a method of divination owes its survival in advanced forms 
i.f cultuie to the el.alioiate sv.stcm devisi'fl in the coiir«e of 
centuries by the Ikihylonian priests, and lo the infiiience, direct 
and indirect, exerlctl by lliis .system in the ancient world. But 
for this .system hejiato.seopy. the tlieorelie basis of wliirh .as 
above sot forth falls within the sjiherc of idi'as that belong to 
primitive culture, would have I'.asseil away as higher stages of 
civilization were reached ; ancl as a matter of fact it plays uo 
part in the Rgyptian culture or in the civdlization of India, while, 
among the Hebrews only faint traces of the primitive idea of 
the liver as the seal of tlie soul are to he met with in the Old 
Testament, among vvliich an allusion in llu' indirei t form of a 
protest agaiubt iho Use of the sacritleial aninual lor jiurposes of 
divination in the onlinaace (Kxodus xxix. 13, 32 ; f.(*vilicus 
iii, 4, 10, 15, A'C.) to burn the proei •.sus pyramidahs of the hVer, 
which [>laved a partieul.irly signifieaut role in licpatoscopy, 
call.s for speeial mention. 

In modern times hepatoscupy still survive.s among primitive 
peoples in Borneo, Ihirm,i, rgandu, &c. 

It bat remains to fall attention to the fart that the earlier 
view of the liver as the seat of the .soul gavx' way among many 
ancient nations to the theory which, reflecting tlic growth of 
anatomical knowledge, .assigned that function to the heart, 
while, with the farther change which led to placing the seat 
of soul-life in the brain, an attempt vv.t.s made to partition the 
various functions of manifestations of personality among the 
I three organs, brain, heart and liver, the intellectual aetivdty 
being ;uisigncd to the first-named ; the higher emotions, as love 
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and courage, to the second ; while the liver, once the master 
of the entire domiiin of soul-life as understood in antuiuity, was 
degraded t*> serve as the seat of the lower emotions, such as 
jealousy, anger and the like. This is suhslanlially the view set 
forth in the 'J'lfiuii’ns of Plato (§71 c). The addition of the heart 
to tlie liver as an organ of the revelation of the divine will, 
rellects the stage which assigned to the heart the position once 
ofTupicf] by the liver, liy the time the third stage, which placed 
the seat of soul-life in the brain, was reached through the further 
advance of anatomical knowledge, the religious rites of Greece 
and Rome were too deeply incrusted to admit of further radical 
changes, and faith in the gods had already dcclinerl too far to 
bring new elements into the religion. In phrenology, however, 
as popularly carried on as an uiwffin'al cult, we may recognize 
a modified form of divination, co-ordinate with the third stage 
in the development of beliefs regarding the s(‘,at of soul ami basejl 
on the assumption that this organ is - as were its prcd»‘cessors— 
a medium of revelation of otherwise hifhlen knowledge. 

(M. JA.) 

OMICHUND (d. 1767), an Indian whose name is indelibly 
associated with the treaty negotiated by Clive before the battle 
ol I’lassey m 1757. Ills real name was Amir (hand ; and he 
was not a Hcngali, as stated by Macaulay, Imt a Sikh from the 
I’unjal). It is iinpossihle now to unravi ‘1 the intrigues in which 
he may have engaged, hut some fai'ts alxnit his career can be 
stated. He had long been resident at Calcutta, where he ha<l 
acciuirtd a largo fortune by providing the “ investment ” for 
the ('ompany, and also by acting as intermc<liary between the 
I'higlish and the native court at Miirsliid.ibad. In a letter of 
Mr Walls of later date he is represented as saying U) the nawah 
(Suraj-ud-cl.uila): “ lie had lived under thi' Knglish jirotection 
the-jc forty years; that he never knew tliern once to break their 
agreement, to the truth of which he took his oath by touching a 
Hrahinan’s foot ; and that if a lie could be proved in Kngland 
upon any one, they were spit u[)uii and ne\er trusted." .Several 
houses owned by him in Calcutta are mentioned in connexion 
with the lighting that preceded the tragedy of the IJlack Hole 
ill 175b, and it is on record that he suffered heavy losses at that 
time. He had liccn arrested liy tla- Kngltsh 011 suspicion of 
trc.ichery, but afterwards he was forward m giving help to the 
fugitives and also valuable advice. On the reeaptun* of Calcutta 
he was sent by Clive to accompany iMr Watts as agent at Mur- 
shid.ihad. It seems to have been through his inlluenee that the 
navvubgavc reluctant consent to Clive’s attack tin ( liandernagorc. 
Later, when the treaty with Mir Jafar was being negotiated, ho 
put in a elaini for 5 on all the treasure to be rc<’oveied, under 
threat of disclosing the plot. To defeat him, two copies of the 
treaty were drawn up : the one, the true treaty, omitting his 
claim ; the other containing it, to he shown to him, which 
Admiral Wnt.son refused to sign, liut Clive directed the admiral's 
signature to be appended. When the truth was reveale<l to 
Omichimd after rias.iey, Macaulay slates (following Orme) tliat 
he sank grailually into idiocy, languished a few months, and 
tlicn died. As a matter of fact, he survived for ten years, till 
1767 ; and by his will he beqiieatlied £2000 to the Foundling 
Ilospital (where his name may he si'cn in the list ol benefactors 
as “ a black merchant of Caleutt.\ ’’) and also to the Magdalen 
Hospital in T,oiKlon. (|. S. Co.) 

OMNIBUS (Lai. " for all ’’), a large clo^cd public conveyance 
with .si'ats for jias.sengers inside ami out (see Carri.-\ge). 'Hie 
name, col lor|ui. illy shortened to “ bus," was, in the form voiture 
omnibus, first used for such conveyances in l’;iris in 1.S2.S, and 
vv.is taken by Shillibcer for the vehicle ho ran on the Taddington 
ro.id in 1.S21), The word i.s also applied to a box at the opera 
wliich 11 shared by .several snli.a-rihers, to a hill or act of yjarlia- 
ment de.ding with a variety of subjects, and in electrical engineer- 
ing to ihe bar to which the terminals of the generators .are 
attached and from which the current is taken off by the wires 
supjilving the various consumers. 

OMRl. in the Hihle, the first great king of Israel after the 
separation of the two kingdoms of Israel and Judah, who 
flourished in the early part of the 9th century b.c. The 


dynasty of Jeroboam had been exterminated by Baasha (see 
Asa) at a revolt when the army was besieging the Philistines at 
(iiblicthon, an unidentified Danite site. A quarter of a century 
later, Baaslia’s son Klah, after a reign of two years, was sl.iin liy 
Zimri, captain of the chariots, in a drinking bout, and again the 
royal family were put to the sword. Me.anwhile, the general 
Omri, who was at Gibbethon, was promptly elected king by the 
army, and Zimri him.self in a short while * met his death in the 
royal city of 'I'irzah. However, fresh disturbance was caused by 
Tihni ben Ginath (perhaps of Naphtali), and Lsracl w,as divide<l 
into rival factions. Ultimately Tihni and his brother Joram 
(i Kings xvi. 22, LXX.) were overcome, and (^mri remained in 
sole pos.scs.sion of the throne. The compiler of the biblical 
narratives takes little interest in Omri’s work (i Kings xvi. 
15-28), and records briclly his purchase of .Samaria, which Ijccame 
the capital of hi.s dynasty (.sec Samaria). The in.scriplion of 
Me.sha throws welcome light upon his comjuest of Moab (t{.v.) ; 
the po.silion of Israel during the reign of Omri’s .son Ahab (17. e.) 
bears testimony to the success of the father ; and the fact that 
the land continued to he know n to the Assyrians down to the time 
of Sargon us “ house of Omri " indicates the rejiutation which 
this little-known king enjoyed. (S. A. C.) 

OMSK, a town of Russia, cayiital of the province of Akmolinsk, 
c.apitul of western Siberia from 1859 to 1S82, and now capital 
of the general-governorship of the Stejipes. Pop. (iSSi) 51,000. 
(rqoo) 53,050. It is the .seat of administration of the Sibirian 
('ossacks, and the sec of the bishop of Om.sk. Situated on the 
right hank of the Irly.sli, at its continence with the Oni, at an 
aliitude of 285 It., and on the Siberian railw'ay, T8<'i2 m. via 
Chelyabinsk from Mo.scow, and 586 m. W.S.W. of 'roinsk, it is 
the meeting- place of the highways to middle Russia, Orenburg 
and Turkestan, SteanuTs ply down the Irtysh ami the Oh, 
and up the former to the Altai towns and l^ike Zai.san. The 
climate is dry and relatively temperate, but m.arked by violent 
snowstorms and sand-storms. 'Ihe average temperatures are, 
for the year, 31° F. ; for January, 5'^ ; for July, 68“ ; the annual 
rainf.dl i.s 12-4 in. 'Ihe town is poorly built. Ayiart from the 
railway workshops, il.s industries are unimportant (steam .saw- 
mill, tanneries) ; but the trade, especially since the consltuetion 
of tlie railway, is growing. 'I here are two ycaily fairs. Omsk 
has a society foi education, wliich organizes .scliools, kindi'r- 
gartens, libraries and lectures for the people. 'Ihcre are a corps 
of cadets, medical, dramatic and musical societies, and the 
west .Siberian section of the Kussi.an Geographical Society, with 
a nniscum. 

'Ihe “ fort ” of Om.sk was erected in 1716 to protect the bloc k- 
hoii.sc.s on the Ru.ssian frontier, along the Lshim ami the lrlv.sli. 
In conseiiucnce of the freiiucnt incursions of the Kirghiz about 
the end ol the iSth century, stronger earthworks were erected 
on the right bank of the Om ; but these have now almost entirely 
disappeared, 

ONAGRACEAE, in botany, an order of dicotyledons belonging 
to the .scries Myrtiflorac, to which belongs also the myrtle 
order, Myrtaceac. It contains about 36 genera and 300 sjiccics, 
and occurs chiefly in the tcmpiTate zone of the IVicw \Vorld, 
c.specially on the Pacific side. It is rcpre.scntcd in Britain liy 
several .species of Elnlohiwn (willow-herb), Cinaca (enchantcr’.s 
nightshade), and Ludwigia, a .small perennial herb very rare in 
boggy pools in Sus.sex and 1 lampshirc. 'I’hc yilanls aie generally 
herbaceous, .sometimes annual, as .species of Epilobium, Clarkta, 
Godetia, or biennial, as Oenothera biennis — ('vening primrose — 
or sometimes become shrubby or arborescent, as Fuch.sia {q.v.). 
The simple leaves are generally entire or inconspicuously toothed, 
and are alternate, opposite or whorled in arrangement ; they are 
generally cxsl ipiilale, but small caducous stipules occur in 
Fuchsia, Circaai and other genera. 'I'he flowers are often 
solitary in the leaf-axils, as in many fuchsias, Clarkia, fvc., or 
a.s.sociated, as in Epilobium and Oenothera, in large showy 
terminal .spikes or racemes ; in Circaea the small white or red 

* He is said to have reigned seven days, but the LXX. (B) in 
I Kings XVI. 1 5 read seven years. Further confusion is caused by 
the fact lliat tlie LXX, reads Zimri throughout for Omii. 
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flowers are borne in terminal and lateral racemes. 'Hie rcgtilar 
flowers have the purls in fours, the typical arrangement as 
illustrated by Epilobium, Oenothera anil Fuchsia being as 
follows : 4 st'pals, 4 

petals, two alternating 
whorls of 4 stamens, and 
4 interior carpels. 'Hie 
floral receptacle is pro- 
duced al>)ve the ovary 
into the so-called lalyx- 
tuhe, whii'h is often 
])et;d(!id, as in Fuchsia, 
aiid is sharply distin- 
guished from the ovary, 
Irom whith it separates 
after flowering. 

In Clurkia the inner 
w horl of stamens is often 
barren, and in an allied 
genus, Eiicharidium, it 
is absint. in Cireaca 
the flower has its parts 




Fic, 2. —Floral iliagiani 
of ( H i aea. 


in twos. Jjolh sepals aitil petals arc free ; the former have 
a broad insertion, arc valvate in bud, and rellexed in the 
flower; in Fuch.ski they are pclaloid. 'i'he j)eUls have a narrow 
attiichment, and are generaJK convolute in bud ; lliey are entire 
(Fuchsia) or bilobcil {Epilobiuni) ; in .some species ol Fuchsia 
they aie small and .scide-like, or absent (F, apdala). The 
Stamens ate frce,and thosi' oi the inner whorl .ire generally .shorter 
than tliose of the outer whfjrl. 'I'he flow'i-rs of Lopcziu ((.'ential 
America) have only one fertile stamc-n. 'Ihi* large sph(‘rie.il 
pollen grains are connected by 
vi.scid threads. The ty'pically 
quadi'ilocular ovary contain.s 
numerous ovules on axile 
placent.is ; the i-to-2 celled 
ovary of Circaea ha.s a .single 
ovule in eu<h loculus. The 
long slender style has a capitate 
(Fuchsia), 4-raycd {Oenulhera, 
Epdobiuni) or 4-notrhed {Cir- 
caea) stigma. 'I’he flowcr.s, 
which have generally an at- 
tractive corolla and honey 
secreted by a swollen di.sk at 
the ba.se (>f the style or on the 
lower part of the “ calyx-tube,” 
arc adapted fur pollinali(;n by 
in.seets, chiefly bi’cs .and lepi- 
doptcra ; sometimes by night- 
flying insects when the flowers 
are pale, anil open towards 



From Vineb’ Sfueftnts' Text-Kook o/Heiany, 
l»y i)vrnusbiuii of Swan .Soiiiicn.schciji tC C’n. 
Fro. .V 


A, Young flower of Eptlobium evening, as in evening primrose. 

The Iruit is Koneraily a capsule 

B. Fruit ot Fpilobiiim alter faphtting into 4 valves and 

dehiscence, w, outer wall ; leaving a central column on 
columi^Ua forrned by the septa; ^vhich the sccd.s are borne as 
s«, seed mlh tafta ol ha.rs. El,iMmm and (hmthcra- 

in the former the seeds are scattered by aid of a long tuft of 
silky hairs on the broader end. In Fuchsia the fruit is a berry, 
which is sometimes edible, and in Circaca a nut bearing 
recurved bri.ttlcs. The seeds me cwalbumiiicus. Several of 


the genera arc well known as garden plants, e,g. Fuchsia, 
Oenothera, Ctarkia and Godetia. Fvening primrose {Oenotheta 
biennis), a native of North America, occurs apparently wild as 
a garden escape in Ilritain. Jussiena is a tropical genus 
of water- and mar.'-h - herbs with well - developed aerating 
ti.s.'iuc. 

ONATAS, a Greek sculptor of the time of the Persian wi'r.s, a 
member ol the flourishing .school of Acgina. Many of hi.s works 
arc mentioned by Pausanias ; they included a Hermi s carri ing 
the rain, and a strange image of the Black Deineter made for the 
people of Phigalia ; also some elal^orate groups in bronze .set up 
at Olympia and Delphi. For Hicro J., king of Syr.uu.se, Onatas 
executed a votive chariot in bronze dedicated at Olympia. If we 
compare the de.scriptions of the works of Onatas givm u.s bj" 
Pausanias with tlie well-known pediments of Acgina at Munich 
we .sluill find .so tIo.se an agreement that we may .safely take 
the pedimental figures as an index ol the style of Onatas. They 
are manly, vigorous, athletic, showing great knowledge ol the 
human form, but somewhat stiff and autoinalon-Jike. 

ONEGA, the largest Jake in luirope next to Ladoga, having an 
area of 37(>4 .sq. m. ]1 is siliiateil in the government of OloncLs 
in Kuropean Russia, and, discharging its waters liy the Svdr into 
l.akc T,adoga, belongs to the .system ol thi' Neva. The lake basin 
extends norlh-wesL and .sou Lli-ea.st , the direction chaiaelerislic 
ol the lakes ol Finland and the line of glacier-scoring observed in 
that regiiiii. Between the northern and .southern divisions of 
the lake there is a considerable diflcrence : while the latter has a 
comparatively regular outline, and contains hardly any islands, 
the lornu r splits up into a number of inlets, the large, st being 
Povycnets Bay, and is trowded with islands {c.g. Kliniet.sk) and 
submrrgeil rocks. It is thus the northern division wliich bring.s 
the r.K.st-liiie up to 870 m. and causes the navigation of the 
Jake to be -o dangeroii.s. The north-west eni .shore between Petro- 
/.avod.sk ami the mouth ol the river Lumbo.sha eonsksts ol dark 
clay alatis, generally arrangeil in Imrizonlal strata and broken 
by prolrmlirig, parallel ridges of diorile, wliich extend far into the 
Like. 'J'he e.uteiii .shore, as far as the mouth of the Aiidoina, is 
lor the most part alluvial, with outcrojipings of red granite and 
I in one place (the mouth of the Pyalma) diorile and dolomite. 
1 'lb the.suutli-ea.it are.seilimentury Devonian rocks, and thegeneial 
j level of the coast is broken by Mount Andorna and Tape IVlro- 
I pavlov.ski> (lOo ft. above the lake) ; to the south-west a quartz 
sandstone (u.sed a.s a builrliiig and monumental stone in St 
1 Petersburg) forms a fairly bold rim. Lake Om.ga lies 125 ft. 
\ above the m.'i. The grealivst depths, 318 to 408 ft., occur :u the 
entrance to ilic double bay of Lizhemsk and Unit.sk. On the 
coiilinu.ition of this line the dipth exceeds 240 ft. in .several 
placc.s. In the middle of the lake the deptli i.s 1 jo to 282 ft., and 
le.ss than 120 ft. in the .soutli. 'Ihe lake is 145 m. long, with an 
average breadth of 50 m. 'Lhc most impor{unt alllucnUs, the 
\'odka, the Amlonia ami the Vytegra, eome from the east. The 
Kum.sa, a northern tributary, i.s sometimes repre.sented as if it 
connected the lake with Lake Seg, but at the jirescnt time the 
latter drains to the White Sea. 'Ihe Onega canal (45 rn. long) 
was ci'ii.->trucled in 1818 1851 along the southern shore in order 
to connect the Svir (and hence Lake Ladoga and the Baltic) 
with the Vytegra, whicli connects with the Volga, Lake 
Onega remains free from ice for 201J days in the year 
(middle ol May to second week ol December). 'I'he water is 
at its lowest level in the beginning of March; by June it hu.s 
risen 2 ft. A considerable population is scattcr^.d along the 
I .shore.s ol the lake, mainly occupied in the limber trade, fi.sheries 
and mining industries. Salmon, palya (a kind of trout), burbot, 
pike, perebpike and perch arc among the fish caught in the lake. 
Ste.imboats were introduced in 1832. 

The river Omgu, which, after a course of 250 m., reaches the 
Gull ol Onegu, an inlet of the V^’hite Sea, has no connexion 
with Lake Onega. the mouth of this river (on the right bank) 
stands the town and port of Onega (pop. 2694 in 1897), which 
dates from settlements made by the people of Novgorod in the 
15th century, and known in Lkstory as Lbtenskaya or Ustyans- 
l:a/a. It has a cathedral, ercwtcd in 171,6. (P. A. K.; J. T. Ji.) 
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ONEIDA, a city uf Madi-son county, New York, U.S.A., 
on Oneida Treek, iihoiil ^ ni. S.JC. ol Oneida Lake, about 26 m. 
W. of rik i, and about ni. K.N.K. of Syracuse. I'op. (1800) 
6083; ‘d \»lioni 784 were foreign-born; (icjio, 

ir.S. cenv.i,) 8317. Il L .^orvcil by the New York ('entral 
Hud.vjii RiviT. til’ .\eW York, O.Uatio & \Ve^tern, the West 
Shore and the (Jiuida (electric) r.ulways (th«* l.i.sL connecting 
with I hid and S/r.icuse), and by the Kne Cand. The city 
lies about .jjo ft. above the .sea on a level .site. Across Oncid.i 
Creek, to tlie s )UtU ca.st, in Oneida county, is the village of 
Oiuida Ca.itle (p )p. in ipo;;, 357), situ.itcd in the town.ship of 
V'^eni in (])op. in 1^05, 3072), and the former gathering place of 
the Onei<l i Indi in.-;, s<)ine of whom still live in the towasliip of 
Vernon and in th? city of Oneida. In th.‘ south-ea.stern part of 
the city i.s the h.'ad.[nartors of the Oneida Community ('/.».), 
which control.s imp..il.iut industries here, at Niagara Kalis, and 
elsewhere, linmedi.itely west of Oneida is the village of Wamp.s- 
ville (incor[)or.ited in 1008), the county-S'Mt of MadLson county. 
Among the rn inufacturei of (Jtjeida are wagons, cigars, furniture, 
caskets, silver plated ware, engines and machinery, steel and 
wooden pulleys and chin ks, steel grave vaults, hosiery, and milk 
b)ltle cap-i. In the vicinity the Oneida (.'ommunity manu- 
factures ehains and animal traps, '['he site of Oneida was 
piireh.i.se<l in 182(^-1830 by Sands Tliginliothani, in honour of 
whom one of the municipal parks (the other is Allen Park) 
is named. Oneida wa.s incijrpurated u.s a village in 11848 ami 
chirterod as a city in 1901. 

ONEIDA (a corruption of their proper name Oneyothi-<mo, 
*' people uf tlie stone,” in allusion to the Oneida stone, a granite 
b.)ulder near their lormer village, which was held .sacred by 
them), a tribe of North American Indians of Iroquoian stock, 
forming one of the Six Nations. They lived around Oneida 
Lake in New York state, in the region southward to the 
Susfiiielianna. 'I'hcy were not loyal to the League’s policy of 
frienilhnc.ss to the kngli.di, but inclined towards the French, 
.ind were praetieally tlie only Iroipiois who fought for the 
Amcric.UH in the War of Independence. As a consequence 
they were att icked by others of ihe Iroquois under Joseph 
Tlrant and took refuge within the American settlements till the 
war ended, when the majority relumed to their former home, 
while s..>me migrated to the Thames river district, Ontario. 
Karly in the 19th century they sold their lands, and most of 
them settled on a reservation at (Ireen Bay, Wisconsin, .some 
few rem.iining in New York state. 'I'he tribe now numbers 
more than 3000, of whom about two-thirds are in Wisconsin, a 
few hundreds in New York st.ite, and about 800 in Ontario. 
They arc civilized and prosperous. 

ONEIDA COMMUNITY (or Bible ('ornmunist.s), an American 
communistic society at Oneida, Madison county. New York, which 
has attracted wide interest on account of its jiccuniary success 
and it.s peculiar religious and social principles (.sec Communism). 

It.s founder, John Humphrey Noyes (iSii-i886), was born 
in Brattlcboro, Vermont, on the 3rd of September i8ix. He 
was of good parentage; his father, John Noyes (17^3-18 ji), 
was a graduate of .and for a time a tutor in Dartmouth College, 
and was a representative in Congress in 1815-1817 ; and his 
mother. Polly Hayes, waa an aunl of Rutherford B. Hayes, 
president of the United States. The son gr.uluatcd at Dartmouth 
in 1830, and studied law for a vear, but b.iving been converted 
jn a protractial revival in 1831 he turned to the ministry, studied 
ihcology lor one year at Andover (where he was a mcmljcr of 
“ The iinThren,” a secret society of students jjrejiaring for 
foreign missionary work), and then a year and a h.alf at Vale, 
md in 1833 was licensed to prc.ich by the New Haven Association; 
Itut hi--, open prc.iching of his iiev/ religious doctrines, and 
’"specially that of present salvation Irom .sin, resulted in the 
revocation of his license in 1834, and his thereafter being lallcd 
a Perfectionist. He continued to luomulgatc his ideas of a 
higher Christian life, and soon had disiijiles in many places, one of 
whom, Harriet A, Holton, a woman of means, he married in 
1838. In 1836 he returned to his f.itlier’s home in Putney, 
Yt., and founded a Bible School; in 18^3 he entered into 


a “ contract of Partnership ” with his Putney followers ; and in 
March 1845 *- 1 '® Putney Corporation or Association of Perfcc- 
tioni.st.s was formed. 

Although the Putney Corporation or Association w'as never 
a community in the .sense of common-property ownership, yet 
it Wits practically a conimnnal organization, and embodied the 
radical rehgious and social principles that suliseipiently gave 
such fame to the Oneida Cominunity, of which it may justly 
lie reganlcd as the beginning and precursor. 'Ihe.se principles 
miturally excited the oppo.sition of the churches in the small 
Vermont village when^ the Perfectionists resided, and indignation 
meetings against them were held ; and although they resulted 
in no personal violence Mr Noyes and his followers considered 
it prudent to remove to a place where they were sure of more 
liberal treatment. They accordingly withdrew from Putney 
in 1847, and accc[)tipg the in’i itation of Jonathan Burt and 
others, settled near Oneida, Madison county, New York. 

Here the community at first devoted itself to agriculture and 
fruit raLsing, but had little financial success until it began the 
manufacture of a steel trap, invented by one of its members, 
Sewull Newhouse ; the manufacture of steel chains for use with 
the trajis followed ; the canning of vegetables anil fruits was 
begun about 1854, and the manufacture of sewing and embroidery 
•silk in 1866. Having started with a very small capital (the 
inventoried valuation of its property in 1857 was only $117,000), 
the community gradually grew in numbers and firospered as a 
business concern. Its relations with the surrounding population, 
after the first few years, became very friendly. 'J he members 
won the reputation of being good, industrious citizens, whose word 
was always ” as good a.s their bond ” ; against whom no clvurge 
of intemperance, profanity or crime was ever brought. But the 
communists claimi'd that among true Christians ” mine and 
thine ” in property matters should cease to exist, as among the 
early jientccostal believers ; and. moreover, that the same 
unselfish spirit should pervade and control all human relations. 
And notwithstanding these very radical principle.^, which were 
freely propoundeil and discu.ssed in their weekly paper, the 
communists were not seriously disturbed for a quarter of a 
eenlury. But from 1873 to 1879 active measures favouring 
legislative action against the community, specially instigated 
by Prof. John W. Mears (1825-1881), were taken by several 
ecclesiastical bodies of Central New York. These measures 
culminated in a conference held at Syracuse University on the 
nth of February 1879, when denunciatory resolutions against 
the community were passed and kgal measures advised. 

Mr Noyes, the founder and leader of the community, had 
repeatedly said to his followers that the time might come when 
it wuuld be necessary, in deferiaice to public opinion, to recede 
from the practical assertion of their social principles ; and on 
the 20th of Align, st of this year (1879) he said definitely to them 
that in his judgment that time liail conic, and he thereupon 
proposed that the community “ give up the practice of Conqilex 
Marriage, nut as renouncing belief in the principles and pro- 
spective finality of that institution, but in deference to public 
sentiment.” 'Ihis jiroposition was considered and accepted in 
full assembly of the community un the 26th uf the same month. 

This great change was follinved by other changes uf vital 
importance, finally resulting in the Iransfonnation of the Oneida 
Community into the incorjiorated Oneida Community, Limited, 
a co-operative joint-stock company, in which each person’s 
interest ivas represented by the shares of stock .standing in his 
name on the books of the coiaiiany. 

fn the reorganization the adult members fared alike in the 
matter of remuneration for pa.^t ser\ ice.s — those who by reason 
of ill-health hud been unable to contribute to the common fund 
receiving the same as those w'ho by reason of strength and ability 
had contributed most thereto ; besides, the old and infirm had 
the option uf accepting a life-guaranty in lieu of work ; and 
hence there were no cases of siilTering and want at the time 
the transformation from a common-property interest to an 
individual stock interest was made ; and in the new company 
all w'crc guaranteed remuucratK c labour. 
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This occurred on the ist of January 1881, at which time the 
business and property of the community were transferred to 
the incorporated slock company, and stuck issued therefore to 
the amount of $600,000. In the subseciuent twenty-eight years 
this capital stock was doubled, and di\ idends averaging more 
than 6 % per annum were paid. Aside Irom the home buildings 
and the large acreage devoted to agriculture and fruit raising, 
the present capital of the* company is invested, first, in its hard- 
ware department at Kenwood, N.V., manufacturing steel game- 
traps, and weldlcss chains of every description ; seccjnd, the silk 
department at Kenwood, N.Y.. manufacturing s«-wing .silk, 
machine twist and embroidery silks ; third, the iruil department 
at Kenwood, N.Y,, who.se reputation for putting up pure, VTholc- 
some fruits and vegetables is probably the highest in the country' ; 
fourth, the tableware department, at Niagara Falls, N.Y., which 
manufactures the now celebrated Community Silver ; fifth, the 
Canadian department, with factory at Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
Canada, where the hardware lines are manufactured lor Canadian 
trade. The annual sales of all dejiartments aggregate* over 
$2,000,000. The officers of the company con-sist of a president, 
secretary, tn^asurer and a-ssistant treasurer, arid there were in 
1909 eleven directors. Each of the five leading dej»artments is 
managed by a superintendent, and all are under the supervision 
of the general miinager. Nearly all the superinteiulents and the 
general maiuiger were in 1900 young men who were born in the 
community, and have devoted their life-work to the iniere.sts of 
the company. Selling offices are maintained in New York City. 
Chicago, St Louis, Cleveland, 0 ., Kichmond, Va., Atlanta, (Ja., 
and San Francisco. 

In addition to the members of the society the company employs 
between 1500 and 2000 workmen. The poliiy has been to avoid 
trade-unions, hut to pay liighcr wag(!S and give better conditum.s 
than other employers in similar lines, and by so doing to obtain 
a better selection of workmen. The conditions of work as well 
as of living have been studied and developed with the idea of 
making both healthful and attractive. VVith ihi.s in view the 
company lias laid out small villages, in many ways making them 
attractive and sanitary, and has encouraged the huikling of 
houses liy its employes. Much has been accomidished in thi.s 
direction by providing desirable building-sites at moderate 
expense, and paying a bonus of from $100 to $200 in ca.sh to 
every employ^ who builds his own home. The company lias also 
taken an interest in the schools in the vicinity of its factories, 
with the idea of offering to tlic children of its cmployi^s facilities 
lor a good education. 

The communism of John H. Noyes was based on his inter- 
pretation of the New Te.vtament. fn hi.s pamphlet, /I/Wc 
Commimism (i8^8), he affirmed that the second coming of Christ 
occurred at the close of the apostolic age, immediately after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and he argued from many New 
Testament passages, esjiei-ially r John 1,7, that after the second 
coming and the beginning of Christ’s reign upon the earth, the 
true standard of Christian character was sinlcssne.s.s, which was 
possible through vital union with Christ, that all selfi.shncss 
was to he done away with, both in property m things and in 
persons, or, in other words, that communi.srn was to be finally 
ostabli.shed in all the relatioii-s of life. J 3 ut, while affirming that 
the same spirit which on the (iay of Pentecost abolished cx- 
clusivcne.ss in regard to money tends to obliterate all other 
property distinctions, he had no affiliation with those commonly 
terine<l Free Lovers, because their principles and praclH cs seemed 
to him to tend toward anarchy. “ Our Communities,” he siiid, 
“ are familtes as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscu- 
ous society as ordinary househokis. 'I’he tic that hinds us 
together is as yicrinanent and sacred , to say the least, as that of 
common marruige, for it is our religion. We receive no new 
member.s (except liy dc*ception luid mistake) who do not give 
heart and hand to the family interest for life and h>r cwr. Com- 
munity of property extends just as far us freedom of love. 
Every nuin’s care and every dollar of the common property are 
pledged for the. maintenance and protection of the women and 
the education of the children of the Community.” 


The community was much interested in the question of race im- 
provement by scientific means, and maintained with much force 
of argument that at least as much scientific attention should be 
given to the physical improvement ol human beings as is given 
to the improvement of dome.*.(ic animals ; and they referred 
to the results of their own incomplete stirpicultural experiments 
;is indiraiive of what rray be expected in the far future, when 
the conditions of human reproduction ate no longer controlled 
by chamv, social po.sition, wealth, impulse ttr lust. 

The comiminitv claimed to have solved among themselves 
the lalxiur question, all kinds of .service being regarded as equally 
honourable, and every' person being respected according to his 
real character. 

nie members had some peculiarities of dress, mostly confined, 
however, to the women, whose costumes included a short die.ss 
and pantalets, which were appreciated for their convenience, if 
not for their beauty. The women also adopted the practice of 
wearing short hair, which it was claimed .saved time anti vanity. 
Tobacco, intoxicants, prohuiily, obscenity found no place in 
the community. I'he community diet consisted largely of 
vegctahle.s and fruits ; meat, tea and coffee being served only 
occjisionally. 

For securing good order and the improvement of the members, 
t’le community placed much reliance upon a verv’ peculiar system 
( f plain speaking they termed mutual criticism, which originated 
in a secret society of missionary brethren with which Mr Noyes 
was connected wliile pursuing his theological studies at Andover 
Seminary, and whose members .submitted themselves in turn to 
the sinccrest comment of one another as a means of personal 
improvement. Under Mr Noyes's supervision it became in the 
Oneida Community a principal means of discipline and govern- 
ment. 'rhere wiis a standing committee of criticism, selected by 
the community, and changed from time to time, thus giving all 
an opportunity to serve both as critics and subjects, and justi- 
fying the term “ mutual ” which they gave to the system. 
The subject was free to have others besides the committee jiresent, 
or to have critics only of his own choice, or to invite an expression 
from the whole community. 

Noyes edited 'Ike rerfediomst (New Haven, Connecticut, 1834,. 
.ind i’utney, ViniiDiit, 1813-1840); The WUneis (Ithaca, New 
Yolk, and Putney, 1848-1843) ; the Spiritual Magatiue (Putney, 
1840-1847 ; Oiuida, 1848-1850} ; Ike tree t hunk ttriular (Oneida, 
i8r,o-i«5i) ; and virtually, though not always nommally, J he 
Cinular and Ihe Orieida Cniulur (Hrooklyii, 1851-1854, OiiLnla, 
N.Y., and W.nllingford, Conn., 1854-1876) ; and The /Unerttan 
Sonaliit (Oneida, 187O-1880). He was the author of The fi'av 0/ 
Holiness (Putney, 1H38) ; The litrean (Putney, coutaiuuig 

an exposition ol his doi'tnms ol Salvation Jiom Sin; the Second 
Coming of Christ ; the Oiigin of Evil ; tin- Aloaeiuent ; the- Sen, ml 
Pirth ; the Millennium; Our Kelations to the Primitive I hurcii, 
&c. ; History of .•tfiirruan Soctahsm (PhiUclcIphia, 1S70) ; 
Home Talks (ChicKla, 187O) ; and numerous pamphlets. 

See a .series oi arlieles m the Manufacturer and liuildtr (New York, 
i8«ji-l894), by " C. R. I'.d ou ” {i.e. C. E. Robinson) ; The Oneida 
Community, bv .Mian Estlake (a member of the community) (1900) ; 
Morris Ililhpiil'.s Histvrv of Sen lulisni ui the Unitid Statt;, (New York, 
1904), and especially William A. Hinds’ Amertian Communtlus and 
Co-Operative Lulonits (3rd cd., Chicago, 1908). (W. A. 11 .) 

O’NEILL, the name of an Irish family tracing dt.sccnt from 
Niall, king of Ireland early m the 5th centurv', and known in 
Irish history and legend as Niall of the Nine Hostages, lie is said 
to have made war not only against lesser rulers in Ireland, but 
also in llritain and Haul, storic.s of his exploits being related in 
the Bonk of Leinster and the Book of Ballymote, both of which, 
however, are many ccntiiiies later than the time of Niall. This 
king had fourteen .sons, i iie of whom was Eoghan ((Even), from 
whom the O’Neills of the later history' were des< ended. The 
descendants of Niall .spread over Ireland and became divided 
into two main branclies, the northern an<l the .southern lly 
Neill, to one or other of which nearly' all the high-king.s (ard-ri) 
of Ireland fiom the 5th to the 12th century' belonged; the 
dc.scendant.s of Eoghan being tic chief of the northern Hy Neill. ^ 
Eoghan vva.s grandfather of Murkertagh (Muirchcartiich) (d. 533), 

‘ \ list of Ihc'H? kings will be found la P. W’. Joyce's A Social 
Ihil-ii/ of Amient Ireland (London, 1903), vul. 1. pp. 70, 71. 
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said to have been the first Christian king of Ireland, whose mother, 
Kirc or Erca, became by a subsciiucnt marriage the gtandmothcr of 
St Columba. Of this monarch, known as Murkerlagh MacNcill 
(Niall), and sornetiines by reference to his mother as Murkerlagli 
Mac Erca, the storj’ is told, illustrating an ancient Celtic custom, 
that in making a league with a tribe in Meath he emphasized 
the inviolability of the treaty by having it written with the blood 
of both clans mixed in one vessel. Murkertagh was chief of the 
great north Irish clan, tlic Cinel Eoghain,^ and after becoming 
king of Ireland about the year 517, he wrested from a neiglibour- 
ing clan a tract of country in the modern County Derry, which 
remained till the 17th century in the p(>.ssession of the Cine! 
I-'.oghain. The inauguration stone of the Irisli kings, the laa 
hail, or Stone of Destiny, fabled to have been the pillow 
of the patriarch Jacob on the occasion of his dream of the 
Iteavenly ladder, was said to have been presented by Murkertagh 
to the king of Dalriada. by whom it was con\'eye<i to Dunstaffnage 
Castle in Scotland (see Sconk). A lineal descencLirit of Murker- 
tagh was Niall hVassacli (i.t\ of the showers), who became king 
of Ireland in 76 j ; his surname, of whicli several fanciful ex- 
planations have been suggesteil, proliably co mmemurating 
merely weathi'i* of exceptional severity at his liirth. His grand- 
.son, Niall (791 S45), drove back the Vikings who in his time 
began to infest the coast of Donegal. Null’s son, Acrlh (Hugh) 
Kinnlaith, was father of Niall Glundubh (t.c. Niall of the hlii'-'v 
knee), one of the most famous of the early Irish kings, from 
whom the family surname of the O’Neills was derived. His 
brother Domhnall (Donnell) was king of Ailech, a district in 
Donegal and Derry ; the royal palace, the ruined masomy of 
which is still to be seen, being on the .summit of a hill 800 ft. 
high overlooking loughs Foyle and Swilly. On the death of 
Durnhnall in yii Niall Glundubh liecarnc king of Ailech, and he 
then attacked and defeated the king of Dalri.ula at Glanyford, 
in County Antrim, and the king of Ulidia near Ballymena. 
Having thus extended his dominion he bei'ame king of lieland 
in 915. To him is attrilmtcd the revival of the ancient meeting 
of Irish clans known as th*- Fair of Telltown (.see iKKf.AND : Karly 
History). He fought many battles against the Norsemen, in 
one of which he was killed in 919 at Kilmashoge, where his place 
of burial is still to be seen. 

His .son Murkertagh, who gained a great victory over the Norse 
in 936, is celebrated lor his triumphant march round Ireland, the 
Moirthimchell Eiream, in which, starting from Portglcnonc on 
the Bann, he completed a circuit of the island at the head of 
his armcil clan, returning with many captive kings and chieftains. 
From the drc.ss of his followers in this cxpcdiliun he was called 
“ Murkertagh of the Leather ("loaks.” 'I'he exploit was cele- 
brated by Conuacaii, the king’s bard, in a poem that has been 
printed by the Irish Archaeological Society ; and a number of 
•Murkertagh’s other deeds are related in the Book of Leinster. 
He was killed in liattle against the Norse in 943, and was suc- 
ceeded as king of Ailech by his son, Donnell IJa Niall {i.e, O’Neill, 
grandson of Neill, or Niall, the name O’Neill becoming about 
this time an hereditary family surname *), whose grandson, 
Flaherty, became renowned for piety by going on a pilgrimage 
to Rome in 1030. 

Aedh (Hugh) O’Neill, chief of the Cinel Eoghain, or lord of 
Tir-Eoghain ( I'ir-Owen, Tyrone) at the end of the 12th century, 
was the first <if the family to be brought prominently into 
conflict with the Anglo-Norman monarchy, whose pretensions 
he took the lead in disputing in Ulster. It was probably his .son 
or nephew (for the relationship is uncertain, the genealogies of 
the O’Neills being rendered obscure by the contemporaneous 
occurrence of the same name in different branches of the family) 
Hugh O’Neill, lord of Tyrone, who was styled “ Head of the 
liberality and valour of the Irish.” Hugh’s son, Brian, by gaining 

I ^ I'he Cinel, or Kinel, was a group of related clans occupying an 
extensive ihstrict. Sec Jojee, op. cit. i. lOO. 

* The adoption of hereditary names became general in Ireland, 
in obedience, it i.s said, to an ordinance of Hrian Boru, alxnit tli<- end 
of the loth century. I'..r thv method of their formation tei: Joyce, 
op. cii. li. ly. 


the support of the earl of Ulster, was inaugurated •'* prince, ( r 
lord, of Tyrone in 1391 ; and his son Henry became lord of the 
Clann Aodba Bntdlic (('lanaboy or Clandeboye) early in the 
14th century. Henry's son Murkertagh the Strongrninded, and 
his great-grandson Hugh, described as “the most rcnowncil, 
hospitable and valorous of the princes of Ireland in his time,” 
greatly consolidaleil the power of the O’Neills. Niall Og O’Neill, 
one of the four kings of Ireland, accepted kiiiglithood Irorn 
Richard II. of England ; and his son Eoghan formally acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the English crown, though he after- 
wards ravaged the Bale, and was inaugurated “ the O’Neill ” 
{t.e. chief of the clan) on the death of his kinsman Domhnall Boy 
O’Neill ; a dignity from which he was deposed in 1455 by his son 
Henry, who in 1463 was acknowledged as chief of tlu* Irish kings 
by Henry Vll. of England. C ontemporary with him was Neill 
Mor O’Neill (see below), lord of Clanaboy, from whose son Brian 
was descended the branch of the O’Neills who, settling in Portugal 
in the rSth century, became prominent among the Portuguese 
nobility, and who at the present day are the representatives in 
the male line of tlie ancient Irish kings of the house of O’Neill. 

Conn O’Nkill (r. 1480-1559), 1st carl of Tyrone, surnamed 
Bacuch(the Lame), grandson of Henry O’Neill mentioned above, 
was the first ol the ()’Neills whom the atternjit.s of the English 
in the i6th century to subjugate Ireland brought to the front 
as leaders of the native Irish. Conn, who was related through 
his mother with the earl of Kildare (Fitzgerald), became chief 
of the Tyrone branch of the O’Neills (Cinel Eoghain) about 1520. 
When Kildare became viceroy in 1524, O’Neill consented to act 
as his sw'orclbcarcr in ceremonies of stale ; but his allegiance 
was not to be reckoned upon, and while ready enough to give 
verbal assurances of loyally, he could not be persuaded to gi\e 
hostages as security for liis conduct ; but Tyrone having been 
invadeil in 1541 by Sir Anthony St Leger, the lord deputy, Conn 
delivered up his son as a hostage, attended a parliament held at 
'Frim, and, crossing to England, made his submission at Green- 
wich to Henry ViJJ., who created him earl of Tyrone for life, 
and made him a present of money and a valuable golil chain. 
He w'as also made a jirivy councillor in Ireland, and received a 
grant of lands within the Pale. I’his event created a deep im- 
pression in Ireland, where O’Neill’s snbmi.s.sion to the English 
king, and his acceiitancc of an English title, were ivscmted by 
his clansmen and dependents. 'Fhe re.st of the carl’s life was 
mainly occupied by endeavours to maintain his influence, and 
by an undying feud with his son Shane (John), arising out of his 
Iran.saction with Henry VI 1 1. For not only did the nomination, 
of CNcilFs reputed .son Matthew as his heir with the title of 
baron of Dungannon by the English king conflict with the Irish 
custom of lanislry wliich regulated the chieftainship of the 
Iri.sh clans, l)ut Matthew, if indeed he was O’Neill’s son at all, 
was illegitimate ; while Shane, Conn’s eldest legitimate son, 
was not the man to submit tamely to any invasion of his rights. 
'I'he fierce family feud only terminated when Matthew was 
murdered by agents of Shane in 1558 ; Conn dying about a year 
later. Conn was twice married, Shane being the .son of his first 
wife, a daughter of Hugh Boy O’Neill of Clanaboy. An ille- 
gitimate daughter of Conn married the. celebrated Sorlcy Boy 
MacDonncll (tpv.). 

Shane O’Neii.i, (c. 1530-1567) was a chieftain whose support 
was worth gaining by the English even during his father’s life- 
time ; but rejcc.ting overtures 'from the earl of Sussex, the lord 
deputy, Shane refused to hHp the English against the Scottish 
.settlers on the coast of Antrim, allying himself instead with the 
MacDonnclls, the most powerful of these immigrants. Neverthe- 
less Queen Elizalieth, on succeeding to ihe English throne, was 
disposed to come to terms with Shane, who after hi.s father’s 
death was de facto chief of tlie formidable O’Neill clan. She 
accordingly agreed to recognize his claims to the chieftainship, 
thus throwing over Brian O’Neill, son of the murdered Matthew, 

® The ceremony of " inauguration '* among the ancient Irish clans 
was .sn elaborate and important one. A .stone inauguration chair of 
ti.c i/Ne-ils is jircstivcd in tl'.e Belfast Museum. Sec Joyce, op. 
c.l. i. 4&. 
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Imron of Dungannon, if Shane would submit to her authority 
and that of her deputy. O’Neill, however, refused to put himself 
in the power of Sussex without a guarantee for his safety ; 
and his claims in other respects were so exacting that Elizabeth 
consented to measures being taken to sulxlue him and to restore 
lirian. An attemjjt to foment the enmity of the O’Donnells 
against him was frustrated by Shane’s Vapturc of Calvagh 
O’Donnell, whom he kept a clost^ prisoner for nearly three years. 
Elizabeth, who.se prudence and parsimony were averse to .so 
formidable an undertaking as the complete subjugation of the 
I)owerful Irish chieftain, desired peace with him at almost any 
price ; especially when the devastation of his territory by 
Sussex brought him no nearer to submission. Sussex, indignant 
at Shane’s request for his si.ster’s hand in marriage, and his 
demand for the withdrawal of the English garrison from Armagh, 
was not supported by the queen, who sent the carl of Kildare to 
arrange terms with O’Neill. The latter, making some trifling 
eunccssions, consented to ])resenL himstdf lielore Elizabeth. 
Accompanied by Ormonde and Kildare ho reached I^indon on 
the 4tli of January i5h2. Camden descrifie.s the wonder with 
which O’Neill’s W'ild gallowgla.sses were seen in the jMiglish 
ca]>ital, with their heads hare, their long hair falling over their 
shoulders and clipped short in front above the eyes, and clolhcil 
in rough yellow shirts. Elizabeth was less con<-erned with the 
res[)ective claims of lirian and .Shane, the one resting on an 
English patent and the other on the Celtic custom, than with 
the (jiicslion of policy involved in supporting or rejecting the 
demands of her proud suppliant. Characteristically, she tem- 
porized : Imt fintliiig that O’Neill was in danger of becoming a 
tool in the hands of SpaiiEh intriguers, she permitted him to 
return to Ireland, recognizing him a.s the O’Neill,” and chieftain 
of lyrone ; though a reservation w'as made of the rights of Hugh 
O’Neill, who had meantime sui'ceeded his brotlier lirian as baron 
of Dungannon, Mnan hiving been murdered in April 1562 by 
liis kinsman Turlough Lnineath O'Neill. 

'riiere w re at this tune lliree powerful contemporary menilicrs 
of the O’Neill family in Ireland — Shane, Tnrlongh and Hugh, 
2nd earl of 'ryrone. 'rnrlough had been elected <anisl (.see 
'I’anisi wy) when his cousin Shane was inaiigurateil the O’Neill, 
and he schemed to supplant him in the liigher dignity during 
Shane’s ab.sence in London. 'Fhe feud did not lung .survive 
.Shane’s return to Ireland, where he quicklv re-established his 
iUithority, and in spite of Sussex renewed his turbulent trilxd 
warfare against the O’Donnells and others. Elizabeth at last 
authorized Sus.se.x to take the field against Shane, but two 
.several cx])e(lilions failed to accomplish anything except some 
depredation in O’Neill’s country. Sussex had tried in 1561 
to procure Shanc’.s assas.sinalion, and Shane n(»w laid the whole 
blame for his lawless conduct on the lord deputy’s repealed 
alleged attempts on his life. Force having ignominiously failed, 
lUizabeth consented to treat, anil hostilities were .slopped on 
terms that gave O’Neill jirartically the whole of his demands. 
O’Neill now turned his hand against the MacDonnells, claiming 
that he was serving the queen of England in harrying the Scots. 
He fought an indecisive battle with Sorley Hoy Mad lonnell near 
Coleraine in i5f>t, and the following year marched from Antrim 
through the mountains by Clogh to the neighbourhood of 
Bally cast Ic, where he routed the MacDonnells and took Sorley 
Boy prisoner. 'J'his victory gTc.itly strengthened Shane O’Neill’s 
po.sition, and Sir Henry Sidney, who became lord deputy in 
1566, declared to the earl of Leicester that Lucifer himself 
was not rnori' puffed up with jiriflc and ambition than O’Neill, 
i’reparations were made in earnest for his .subjugation. O’Neill 
ravaged the Palo, failed in an aUeiiij)t on Dundalk, made a 
truce with the MacDonnells, and sought help from the earl of 
Desmond. The English, on the other hand, invaded Donegal 
and restored O’Donnell. Failing in an attempt to arrange 
terms, and also in obtaining the help which he solicited from 
France, O’Neill was utterly routed by the O’Donnells at Letter- 
kenny ; and seeking safety in flight, he threw himself on the 
mercy of his enemies, the MacDonnells. Attended by a small 
body of gallowglasses, and taking his prisoner Sorley Boy witli 
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him, he presented himself among the MacDonnells near Cushen- 
dun, on the Antrim coast. Here, on the 2nd of June 1567, 
whether by premeditated treachery or in a sudden brawl is 
uncertain, he was .slain by the MacDonnells, and was buried 
at (Jlenarm, In his private character Shane O’ Neill was a brutal, 
uneducated savage. lie divorced his first wife, a daughter of 
James MaeDonnell, and treated his second, a sister of Calvagh 
O’Donnell, with gross t;ruclty in revenge for her brother's 
hostility ; Calvagh himself, when Shane’.s prisoner, he subjected 
to continual torture ; and Calvagh’s wife, whom he made his 
mistrc.ss, and by whom he had several children, endured ill-usage 
at the hamls of her drunken captor, wiio is said to have married 
her in 1 565. 

Tuki.ouc.h LuixF-Arn O'Neiu. ( c . 1530-1595), earl of ( lan- 
connell, was inaugurated chief of 'J'yrone on Slianc’s death. 
Making p^ofe.ssio^l•^ of loyalty to the queen of England, he sought 
to strengthen his jio.sition by alliance with the O’Donnells, 
MacDonnells and Macfjuillans. But his conduct giving rise 
to .suspicions, an expedition under llic earl of ILssex was sent 
against him, which met with such doubtful success that in 1575 
a treaty was arranged by which O’Neill received extensive giants 
of lands anti [lermission to employ three hundred Scottish mercen- 
aries, Jn 157S he was created baron of Clogher and earl of 
Clancnnnell for life : but on the outbreak of rebellion in Munster 
his attituili* again heeamc menacing, and for the next few years 
lie continued to intrigue against the English nulhorilics, Tlie 
latter, as a counterpoise to Turlough, .supported his cousin 
Hugh, brother of Brian, whom 'I’urlougli had murdered. After 
several years of rivalry and nuirh fighting I> tween the two 
relatives, Turlough resigned the headsliip ol the clan in favour 
of Hugh, who was inaugurated O’Neill in 1593. Turlough rlieil 

in 

llta.ii O’Nkim, ( c . T540 2nd carl (known as the great 

earl) of Tyrone, wa.s the second son of Mattlicw, repiiterl 
illegitimate son of (’onn, J.st earl of Tyrone.' He .siieeeeiletl 
his bi'other Brian, when the latter was murdered by 'I’lirlough 
in 1562, as baron rrf Dungannon, lie was brought iij) in J.onilon, 
hut r*eturne(l to In land in 1567 alter the death of .^hane, under 
the protection of Sir Henry Sidney. He .served with the Isnglish 
against De.smoiul in Munster in 15^0, und assisted Sir John 
Perrot again.st the Scots of L'lstcr in 15^4. In the frfllovving 
year he was allowed to attend jiarliarnent as larl of 'I'M-one, 
though Conn’s title had been lor life only, and had not been 
assumed by Brian, Hugh’s constant dis])iites with 'I'ui lough 
were fomented by the lingli',h with a view to weakening the power 
of ll»e O’Neills, hut alter Hugh's inauguration as the O’Neill on 
Turlough’s resignation in 1593, he was left witlaait a ii\al in 
the north. His career wa.s marked by iitieeasing duplieiry, at 
one time giving evidence of snbmi.ssion to tlie iCnglish aullntnTie.s, 
at another intriguing against them in ei>njumliun with 
Iri.sh chicftain.s. Having roused the ire of Sir Henry Bagnal 
(or Bagenal) by eloping witli his si.sler in 1591J he afterwanis 
a.ssi.sted him in defeating Hugh Maguire at Helleek in i ^9,^ ; 
and then again wont into oppusiti<m ami .sought aid from .Spain 
and Scotland. Sir John Norris wa.sacc()i dingl> ordered to Jrcland 
with a considerable fon.e to subdue him in 15ns, hut Tyrone 
suci-eeded in taking the Blackwater h'ort and Sligo Castle 
before Norris was prepari’d ; and he was tlierei pon proclairu’d 
a traitor of Dundalk. In spite of the traditional enmity between 
the O’Neill.s and the O’Donnells. Tyrone allied himself with 
Hugh Roe O’Donnell, nephew of Sliane’s lormer enemy Calvagh 
O’Donnell, and the two chieftains opened eoinmunicalions 
Avilh Philip II. of Spain, their letters to whom w'ore intercepted 
by the viceroy, .Sir W illiam Kus.sell, "J hey put themselves 
forward ns the champions of the Catholic n'iigion, claiming 
liberty of conscience as well as political liberty for the native 
inhabitants of Ireland. In April 1596 'lyrone received promises 
of help from Spain. This increased his anxiety to temporize, 
which he did with signal success for more than two years, making 

' The grave doubt as to the paternity of Hntattliew involves a doubt 
whether the great earl of Tyrone and his e<]iially lamoas nephew 
Owen Roe hid iti fact any. O’Neill bloo<l in tln tr veins. 
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from time to time as circumstances required, professions of 
loyalty which deceived Sir John Norris and the earl of Ormonde. 
In 1598 a cessation of hostilities was arranged, and a formal 
pardon granted to Tyrone by Elizabeth. W ithin two months 
he was again in the field, and on the r4th of August he destroyed 
an English force under Bagnal at the Yellow Eord on the Black- 
water. If the earl had known how to profit by this victory, 
he might now have successfully withstood the English power 
in Ireland ; for in every part of Ireland — ^and cspeciaHy in the 
south, where James Fitzthomas Fitzgerald with O’Neill’s support 
was asserting his claim to the earldom of Desmond at the head 
of a formidable army of Geraldine clansmen-' fliscontent broke 
into flame. But Tyrone, who pjsses-.f'd hut little fjeneralship, 
procrastinated until the golden opportunity was lost. Eight 
months after the battle of the Yellow Ford, the carl of Essex 
landed in Ireland to find that Tyrone had done nothing in 
tire intcrv.-il to improve his position. Acting on the queen’s 
explicit instructions, Essex, after some ill-managed operations, 
had a meeting with Tyrone at a ford on the J.agan on the 7th 
of September 1599, when a truce was arranged ; but Elizabelli 
was displeased by the favourable conditions allow'cd to the 
O’Neill and by JCsscx’s treatment of him as an eciual. Tyrone 
continued to concert measures with the Irish leaders in Munster, 
and isaued a manifesto to the Catholics of Ireland summoning 
them to join his standard ; protesting that the interests of religion 
were his first cArc. After an inconclusive campaign in Munster 
in January i6oo, he returned in haste to Donegal, where he 
received supplies from Spain and a token of encouragement 
from Pope Clement VIII, Jn May of the same year Sir Henry 
Doewra, at the head of a considerable anny, took up a position 
at Derry, while Mountjoy marched from VVestmeath to Newry 
to support him, compelling O’Neill to retire to Armagh, a large 
reward having been offered for his capture alive or dead. 

The appearance of a Spanish force at Kinsale drew Mountjoy 
to Munster in 1601 ; Tyrone follow'ed him, and at Bandon joined 
forces with O’Donnell and with the Spaniards under Don John 
D’ Aquila. The attack of these allies on the English completely 
failed. O’Donnell went to Spain, where he died .soon afterwards, 
and Tyrone with a shattered force made his way once more to 
the north, where he renewed his policy of ostensibly seeking 
pardon while warily evading his enemies. Early in 1603 Elizabeth 
instructed Mountjoy to open negotiations with the rebellious 
chieftains ; and in Ajjril, Tyrone, in ignorance of Elizabeth’s death, 
made his submission to Mountjoy. In Dublin, whither he 
proceeded with Mountjoy, he heard of the accession of King 
James, at whose court he presented himself in June accompanied 
by Rory O’Donnell, who had become chief of the O’Donnells 
after the departure of his brother Hugh Roe. The English 
courtiers were greatly incensed at the gracious reception accorded 
to these notable rebels by King James ; but although Tyrone 
was confirmed in his title and estates, he had no sooner returned 
to Ireland than he again engaged in dispute with the government 
concerning his rights over certain of his feudatories, of wdiom 
Donnal O’Cahan was the most important. This dispute dragged 
on till 1607, when Tyrone arranged to go to London to submit 
the matter to the king. Warned, however, that his arrest was 
imminent, and possibly persuaded by Rory O’Donnell (created 
earl of Tyrconnel in 1603), whose relations with Spain had en- 
dangered his own safety, 'lyrone resolved to fly from the country. 

“ The flight of the earls,” one of the most celebrated episodes 
in Irish history, occurred on the 14th of September 1607, when 
Tyrone and Ty^rconnel embarked at midnight at Rathmullen 
on Lough Swilly, with their wives, families and retainers, 
numbering ninety -nine persons, and sailed for Spain. Driven by 
contrary winds to take shelter in the Seine, the refugees passed 
the winter in the Netherlands, and in April 1608 proceeded to 
Rome, where they were welcomed and hospitably entertained by 
Pope Paul V., and where Tyrconnel died the same year. In 1613 
Tyrone was outlawed and attainted by the Irish pwliamcnt, and 
he died in Rome on the 20th of Juty 1616. He was four times 
married, and had, a large number both of legitimate and illegi- 
timate chiidrMi. 


Sir Phelim O’Neill (^. X60J-1G53), a kinsman and younger 
contemporary of tlie earl of Tyrone, took a prominent port in the 
rclicllion of 1641. In tlmt year he was elected mcmlier of the 
Irish parliament for Dungannon, and joined tlie carl of Antrim 
and other lords in concerting measures for supporting Charles I. 
in his .struggle with the parliament. On the 22nd of October 
if'4i he suTqirised and captured Charlemont Castle ; and having 
been chosen comnmndcr-in-chief of the Irish forces in the north, 
he forged and issued a pretended commission from Charles I. 
sanctioning his proceedings. Phclim and his followers com- 
mitted much tlepredftlion in Lister on the pretext of reducing 
tliC S/'Ots ; and lu* attempt cil without success to take Drogheda, 
being compelled by Ormonde to raise the siege in April 1642. 
lie was responsible for many of the barbarities committed by the 
Catholics during the rebellion.* During the .summer his fortunes 
ebl)cd, £»Jid he w.os soon superseded by his kinsman Owen Roe 
O’Neill, who returned from military service abroad at the end 
of July. 

OWEN Kok O’Neiil (c. 1590-1649), one of the mo.st celebrated 
of the O’Neills, the subject of the well-known ballad “ The 
J cnient for Owen Roc,” was the son of Art O’Neill, a younger 
brother of Hugh, rnd carl of Tyrone. Having served with 
tlistinction for many years in the Spanish army, he was im- 
mediately recognized on his return to Ireland as the leading 
representative of the O'Neills. Pliclim resigned the northern 
command in hi.s favour, anti escorted him from Lough Swilly to 
Charlemont. But jealousy between the kinsmen w'as com- 
plicated by differences between Owen Roe and the Catholic 
council which met at Kilkenny in October 1642. Owen Roe 
profe-sst'd to be acting in the interest of Charles 1. ; but his real 
aim was tJic complete independence of Ireland, while the Anglo- 
Norman Catholic.s represented by the council desired to secure 
religious liberty and an Irish constitution under the crown of 
England. Although Owen Roe O’Neill possessed the qualities 
of a general, the struggle dragged on inconclusively for three or 
four years. In March 1646 a cessation of hostilities was arranged 
between Ormonde and the Catholics ; and O’Neill, furnished 
with supplies by the papal nuncio, Rinuccini, turned against the 
Scottish parliamentary army under General Monro, who had been 
operating with fluctuating success in Ireland since April 1642. On 
the sth of June 1646 O’Neill utterly routed Monro at Benburb, on 
the Blackwater ; but, being summoned to the south by Rinuccini, 
he failed to take advantage of the victory, and suffered Monro 
to remain unmolested at Carrickfergus. For the next two years 
confusion reigned supreme among the numerous factions in 
Ireland, O’Neill supporting the party led ly Rinuccini, though 
continuing to profess loyalty to Ormonde as Uie king of lingland's 
representative. Isolated by the departure of the papal nuncio 
from Ireland in February 1649, made overtures for alliance to 
Ormonde, and afterwards with success to Monck, who had 
su^ierseded Monro in command of the parliamentarians in the 
north. O’Neill’s chief need was supplies for his forces, and failing 
to obtain them from Monck he turned once more to Ormonde 
and the Clatholic confederates, with whom he prepared to 
co-operate more earnestly when Cromwell’s arrival in Ireland 
in August 1649 brought the Catholic party face to face with 
serious danger. Before, however, anything was accomplished 
by this combination, Owen Roe died on the 6ih of November 

1G49. 

The alliance between Gwen Roe and Ormonde had been opposed 
by Phelim O’Neill, who after his kinsman’s death expected to be 
restored to his former position of command. In this he was 
disappointed ; but he continued to fight against the parliamen- 
tarians till August 1652, when a reward was offered for his 
apprehension. Betrayed by a kinsman while hiding in Tyrone, 
he was tried for high treason in Dublin, and executed on the 
loth of March 1653. Phelim married a daughter of the marquis 
of Huntly, by whom he had a son Gordon O’Neill, who was 
member of parliament for Tyrone in 1689 ; fought for the king 
at the siege of Derry and at the battles of Aughrim and the 

1 Soo W. £. H. Lecky, Hist, of IinUrntdin Urn Eighteenth Century,!. 
66-68 (Cabinet edition, 5 vols^ Xondon, 1892). 
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Boyn« ; and aftemards commanded an Irish regiment in the 
French service, and died in 1704. 

Daniel O’Neill (^■. 1612-1664), son of Conn MacNeill 
MacFagartach O’Neill, a member of the Clanaboy branch of 
the family, whose wife was a sister of Owen Roe, was prominent 
in the Civil Wars. He spent much of his early life at the court 
of Charles I., and liccame a Protestant. He commanded a troop 
of horse in Scotland in 1630 ; was involved in army plots in 1641, 
for which he was committed to the Tower, but escaped abroad ; 
and on the outbreak of the Civil War returned to England and 
served with Prince Rupert, being present at Marston Moor, the 
second battle of Newbury and Naaeby. He then went to 
Ireland to negotiate l)elween Ormonde and his uncle, Ow'en 
Roe O’Neill. He was made a major-general in 1649, ‘'^nd but for 
bis Protestantism would have succeeded Owen Rex; as chief of 
the O’Neills, He joined Charles II. at tlie Hague, and took part 
in the expedition to Scotland and the Scotch invasion of England 
in 1652. At the Restoration he received many marks of favour 
from the king, including grants of land and lucrative monopolies. 
He died in 1664. 

Hugh O’Neill (d. c, 1660), son of Owen Roe’s brother Art 
Oge. and therefore known as Hugh Mac Art, had served with 
some distinction in Spain before he accompanied his uncle, 
Owen Rrje, to Ireland in 1642. In 1646 he was made a major- 
general of the forces commanded by Owen Roe ; and after the 
death of the latter he .successfully defended Clonmel in 1650 
against Cromwell, on whom he inflicted tlie litter's most severe 
defeat in Ireland. In the following year he so stubbornly 
resi.sted Treton’s attack on Limerick that he was excepted from 
the benefit of the capitulation, and, after being condemned to 
death and reprieved, was sent as a prisoner to the Tower of 
London. Released in 1652 on the representation of the Spanish 
ambassador that O’Neill was a Spanish subject, he repaired to 
Spain, whence he wrote to Charles II. in 1660 claiming the 
earldom of Tyrone. He probalily died in Spain, but the date of 
his death is unknown. 

The Clanaboy (or Gandeboye) branch of the O'Neills descended 
from the ancient kings through Neill Mor O’Neill, lord of 
Clanaboy in the time of Henry VIII., ancestor (as mentioned 
above) of the Portuguese O’Neills. Neill Mor’s ^eat-greal- 
grandson, Henry O’Neill, was created baronet of Killeieagh in 
1666. His son, Sir Neill O’Neill, fought for James II. in Ireland, 
and died of wounds received at the battle of the Boyne, Through 
an cider line from Neill Mot was descended Brian Mac Phelim 
O’Neill, who was treacherously seized in 1573 by the earl of 
Essex, whom he was hospitably entertaining, and executed 
together ivith his wife and brother, some two hundred of his clan 
being at the same time massacred by the orders of Essex. (See 
Essex, Walter Devereux, ist earl of.) Sir Brian Mac Phelim’s 
son, Shane Mac Brian O’Neill, was the last lord of Clanaboy, and 
from him the family castle of Edenduflfcarrick, on the shore of 
L(^h Neagh in Co. Antrim, was named Shane’s Castle. He 
joir^ the rebellion of his kinsman Hugh, earl of Tyrone, but 
submitted in 1 586. 

In the i8th century the commanding importance of the 
O’Neills in Irish history had come to an end. But John O’NeiU 
(1740-1798), who represented Randalstown in the Irish parlia” 
ment 1761-1783, and the county of Antrim from the latter year 
till his death, took an active part in debate on the popular side, 
being a strong supporter of Catholic emancipation. He was 
one of the delegates in 1789 from the Irish parliament to George, 
prince of Wales, requesting him to assume the regency as a 
matter of right. In 1 793 he was raised to the peerage of Ireland 
as Baron O’Neill of Shane’s Castle, and in 1795 was created a 
viscount. In defending the town of Antrim against the rebels 
in 1798 O’Neill received wounds from which he died on the i8th 
of June, being succeeded as Viscount O’Neill hts son Charles 
Heniy St John (1779-1841), who in 1800 wns created Earl 
O’Neill. Dying unmarried, when the earldom therefore became 
extinct, Charles was succeeded as Viscount O’Neill by his brother 
John Bruce Richard (1780-1855), a general in the British army ; I 
on whose death without issue in 185“ the male tine in the United 
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I Kingdom became extinct. The estates Uicn devolved on 
William Chichester, great-grandson of Arthur Chicljestcr and 
liis wife Mary, only child and heire.s 8 of Henry (d. 1721)# eldest 
son of John O’Neill of Shane’s Castle. 

William Chichester (1813- 1S83), 1st Laron O’Neill, a 
clergyman, on succeeding to tlie estates as heir-f’eneval, assumed 
by royal licence tlie surname and arms of O’Neill ; anti in i868 
was created Baron O’Neill of Shune'.s Castle. On liLs death in 
1S83 he was succeeded by his .son Edward, 2nd Baron O’Neill 
(b. 1830), who was member of parliaiiKni for Co. Antrim 
1863-1880, and who married in 1873 Ixtuisa, daughter of the 
iith earl of Duntlonald. 

Cor the history of tije ancient Irish kings of llie Ily Neill see : 
r/» licok of LttnisUr, fditoil witli introduction liy K. Atkinson 
(Royal Irish Acaih my, Dublin, 1880) ; VAc .'linwAt of Vhlcr, rdited 
by \V. M. Hennessy ,'incl B. MacCarfhy (4 voh., Dublin, 1887-1001); 
Tfte Annals of Lo'di Cr, ixlited by W. M. lliainessy (Rolls Scries, 
London, 1871), I'ur tin* l-iUr period sec : 1’. W. Joyce, A Short 
Ihstorv of In'land (Loudon, 18^3), and A Social History of Aruient 
Ireland (2 \ols., T.^»»>don, 1003) ; Tho Annah of Ireland lyy the Four 
Masters, edib'il by J. D’l>onovan (7 vols., Dublin, 1851) ; Sir j. 1. 
tiillv'rt. History of tne Viceroys of Ireland (Dublin, 1805), and, estjvci- 
ally lor Ow<-n liw O’Neill, (. onternj'orary History of Affairs in Ireland, 
(Intli Aidiaeol. Soc., 3 vols., Dublin. jSpj) ; also History 
of the Irish Confederation and the War rn Ireland (Dublin, 1882) ; 
John O’Hart, Irish Pedigrees (l)nblin, iSfii) ; 'J'he Montgomery MSS , 
'■ The Plight of tlie Earls, 1^07 " (p- 7(17), edited by George Hill 
(Belfast, 1878) ; Thomas Carlo, History of the Life of James, lJuhr of 
Ormonde (3 vols., London, 1733) ; C. P. JMeehan, laie and lortunes 
of Hugh O’Neill, Karl of Tyrone, and Itory O’Donel, Lari of Tyrconnel 
(bubUii, 1880) ; Richard J3.ig4Vfll, Ireland under the I'lulors, with an 
Account of the Karticr History {3 vols., ].ondon, 1885-1890) ; J. F. 
Taylor, Oa«?« lioe O’Neill (London, i8y(i) ; John Mitchell, I.tfe and 
Ttmes of Hugh, Earl of Tyrone, with an Acmiint of his Predecessors, 
Con, Shane, furlough (Dublin, 184O) ; L. (I’Cleiy, Life of Hugh Roe 
O’Donnell (Dublin, 1893). I-’or the O’Neills of the 18th ef•ntnr3^ 
and especially the ist Visoouut O’Neill, see 2 lie Charlemont Pafiers, 
and F*. Hardy, Memoirs of J, Caulfield, Earl of Charletnont (a, vols., 
London, 181 2). The O'Neills of Ulster : Their History and GenetUogy, 
by Thotna.s Mathews (3 vols., Dublin, 1907), an ill-arVangcd and un- 
critical work, has little historical value, but contains a mass of 
traditional and legendary lore, and n nnmlx'r of translationa of ancient 
poems, and genealogical t tides ol doubtful autitority. (R. J . M.) 

O'NEILL, ELIZA (1791-1872), Irish actress, was the daughter 
of an actor and stage manager. Her first appearance on the 
st^e was made at the Crow Street theatre in 1811 as the Widow 
Cheerly in The Soldier's Danghi^, and after several years in 
Ireland she came to London and made an immediate success 
as Juliet at Covent Garden in 1814. For five years she was 
the favourite of the town in comedy as well as tregedy, but in. 
the latter she particularly excelled, being frequently compiared, 
not to her disadvantage, with Mrs Siddons. In 1819 she nsarried 
William Wrixon Becher, an Irish M.P. who was created a 
baronet in 1831. She never returned to the stage, and died on 
the a9th of October 1872. 

ONEONTA, a city in the township of the same name, in the 
south-central part of Otsego county, New York, U.S.A., on the 
N. side of the Susquehanna river, about 8a m. S.W. of Albany. 
Pop. (1880) 3002,(1890)6272, (1900)7147, of whom 456 were 
foreign-bom, (1910, U.S. census) 9491. The city lies about 
1100 ft. above seorlevel. It is served by the Ulster & Delaware, 
by the Susquehanna division of the Delaware & Hudson, and by 
the Oneonta & Mohawk Valley (electric) railways. In Oneonta 
are a state normal school (x8^), a state armoury, and the 
Aurelia Fox Memorial Hospital. Ihe city is situated in a good 
agricultural region. The principal manufactures are madiine-^ 
shop products (the Delaware & Hudson has repair and machine 
simps at Oneonta), knit goods, silk goods, lumlxer and planing 
mill products, &c. The first settlement was made almut 1780. 
The township was erected in 1830 from parts of MUford and 
Otego. Oneonta was known as Miifordvfile until 1830, when 
it received its present name. It was first incoxpozated as a 
village in 1848, and was chartered as a city in 1908, the charter 
coming into efiect on the xst of January 1909U The name 
‘‘Oneonta” is derived from Onahrenton or Onarenta, the 
Indian name of a creek flowing through the city. 

See Edwin F. Bacon, Otsego Cotmty, N.Y. (Qtteottta, tqoa ) ; aftS 
Dudley M. Campbell, A History of Oneonta (Oneonta, X906). 
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oNmonTW, or Onesicratss, of A^ina or Astypaleia 
(probably simply the ** old city ” of Aegina)j one of the writers 
on Alexander the Great. At an advanced age he became a 
pupil of Diogenes the Cynic, and gained such repute as a student 
of philosophy tliat he was selected by Alexander to bold a 
conference with the Indian Gynmosophists. Wlicn the fleet 
was constructed on the Hydaspes, Onesicritus was appointed 
chief pilot (in his vanity he calls himself commander), and in 
this capacity accompanied Nearchus on the voyage from the 
mouth of the Indus to the Persian gulf. He wrote a diffuse 
biography of Alexander, which in addition to historical details 
contained descriptions of the countries visited, especially India. 
After the king’s death, Onesicritus appears to have completed 
his work at the court of Lysimachus, king of Thrace, Its 
historical value was considered small, it being avowedly a 
panegyric, and contemporaries (including even Alexander 
himself) regarded it as untrustworthy. Strabo especially takes 
Onesicritus to task fcjr his exaggeration and love of the 
marvellous. His Paraplus (or description of the coasts of India) 
probably formed part of the work, and, incorporated by Juba 11 . 
of Mauretania with the accounts of coasting voyages by Nearchus 
and other geographers, and circulated by him under the name 
of Onesicritus, was largely used by Pliny. 

See Arrian, An<^asis, vi. a; Indica, 32; Diogfmes Laertius vi. 
75 ; Plutarch, Alexander, 46, 65 ; Strabo xv. 60^ ; Pliny, Nai. 
Hist. vi. -26 ; Aulus Gellius ix. ; fragments and life in C. W. Muller, 
appendix to F. Diibner's Arrtan (1846) ; monograph by F. Lilie 
(Etonn, 1864) : E. H. Bunbury, Htst. of Ancient Geography, i. (1879) ; 
Meier in Ersch aaid Gruber's AU^emeine Encyclopddte. 

ONION (Fr. oignon, Lat. unio, liberally unity, onene.ss, applied 
to a large pearl and to a species of onion), Allium Cepa (nat. 
ord. Liliaccae), a hardy bulbous biennial, which ha.s been culti- 
vated in Britain from time immemorial, and is one of the earliest 
of cultivated .species ; it is represented on Egyptian monuments, 
and one variety cultivated in F.gypt was accorded divine honours. 
It is commonly cultivated in India, (^ina and Japan. A. de 
Candolle, arguing from its ancient cultivation and the antiquity 
of the Sanskrit and Hebrew names, regards it as a native of 
western Asia. 

The onion should be grown in an open situation, and on a 
light, rich, well-worked soil, which has not been recently manured. 
In England the principal crop may be .sown at any time from 
the middle of February to the middle of March, if the weather 
is fine and the ground sufficiently dry. The seed should be sown 
in shallow drills, 10 in. apart, the ground being made as level 
and firm as possible, and the plants should be regularly thinned, 
hoed and kept free from weeds. At the final thinning they 
should be set from 3 to 6 in. apart, the latter distance in 
very rich soil. About the beginning of September the crop is 
ripe, which is known by the withering of the leaves ; the bulbs 
are then to be pulled, and exposed on the ground till well dried, 
and they are then to be put away in a store-room or loft, where 
they may be perfectly secured from frost and damp. 

About the end of August a crop is sown to afford a .supply of 
young onions in the spring months. Those which are not 
required for the kitchen, if allowed to stand, and if the flower-bud 
is picked out on its first appearance, and the earth stirred 
about them, frequently produce bulbs equal in size and quality 
to the large ones that are imported from the Continent. A crop 
of very large bulbs may also be secured by sowing about the 
beginning of September, and transplanting early m spring to 
very rich soil. Another plan is to sow in May on dry poor soil, 
when a crop of small bulbs will be produced ; these are to be 
stored in the usual way, and planted in rich soil about February, 
on ground made firm by treading, in rows about i ft. apart, 
the bulbs being set near the surface, and about 6 in. asunder. 
The White Spanish and Tripoli are good sorts for this purpose. 

To obtain a crop of bulbs for pickling, seed should be sown 
thickly in March, in rather poor soil, the seeds being very thinly 
covered, and the surface well rolled ; these are not to be thinned, 
hut should be pulled and harvested when ripe. The best sorts 
for this crop ate the Silver-skmned, Early Silver-skinned, Noceta 
and Queen. ‘ 


Onions may be forced like mustard and cress if required for ' 
winter salads, the seeds being sown thickly in boxes which are 
to be placed in a warm house or frame. The young onions are 
of course pulled while quite small. 

The Potato Onion, Allium Cepa var. aggregatum, is propagated by 
the lateral bulbs, which it throws out, under ground, in considerable 
numbers. This variety is very prolific, and is useful when other 
.sorts do not keep well. It is sometimes planted about midwinter, 
and then ripens in summer, but for use during the spring and early 
summer it is best planted in spring. It is also known as the under- 
ground onion, from its habit ot producing its bulbs beneath the 
surface. 

The Tree Onion or Egyptian Onion, Allium Cepa var. proliferum, 
produces small bulbs instead of flowens, and a few ollscts also 
underground. These small stem bulbs are excellent for pickling. 

The Welsh Oman or CibotUe, Allium pstulosum, is a hardy perennial, 
native of Siberia. It was unknown to the ancients, and must have 
come into Europe through Russia in the middle ages or later. It 
forms no bult», but, on account of its extreme hardiness, is sown in 
July or early in August, to lumi.sh a reliable supply of young onions 
lor use in salads during the early spring. These bulbless onions are 
sometimes called Scallions, a name which is also applied to old onions 
which h.ave stem and leaves but no bultxs. 

Th<« following are among the best varieties of onions for various 
purjioses ; — 

Par Summer and A utumn. — Queen ; Early White Naples : these 
two sorts are also excellent for sowing in autumn for spring salading. 
Silver-skinned ; Tripoli, including (iiaiit Rocca. 

Ear Winter. — Brown Globe, incliuling Magnum Bonum ; White 
Globe ; Yellow Danvers ; Wliite Spanish, in its several forms ; 
Trebons, the finest variety for autumn sowing, attaining a large size 
early, ripening well, and keeping good till after Christmas ; Ailsa 
Craig : Ron.sliam Park Hero ; James’s Keeping ; Croton’s 
Excelsior; Blood Red, strong-flavoured. ' ift • 

For Pickling. — Queen, Early Silver - skinned, Whitei'tllocera, 
Egyptian. 

ONOMACRITUS (r. 530-480 b.c.), seer, prie.st and poet of 
Attica. His importance lies in his connexion with the religious 
movements in Attica during the 6th century b.c. He had great 
influence on the development of the Orphic religion and mysteries, 
and was said to have composed a poem on initiatory rites. 
The works of Musacus, the legendary founder of Orphism in 
Attica, arc said to have been reduced to order (if not actually 
written) by him (Clem. Mux. Stromata, 1. p. 143 [397]; 
Pausanias i. 22, 7). He was in high favour at the court of the 
Peisistratidae till he was banished by Hipparchus for making 
additions of his own in an oracle of Musaeus. When the 
Peisistratidae were themselves expelled and were living in 
Persia, he furnished them with oracles encouraging Xerxes to 
invade Greece and restore the tyrants in Athens (Herodotus 
vii. 6). He is also said to have been employed by Peisistratus 
in editing the Homeric poems, and to have introduced interpola- 
tions of his own {e.g. a pass^e in the episode of the visit of 
Ody.sseus to the world below). According to Pausanias (viii. 
.^1/3 1 37» S ; ix. 35, 5) he was also the author of poems on mytho- 
logical subjects. 

See F. W. Ritschl, " Onomakritos von Athen,” in his Opuscula, i. 
(1866), and p. 35 of the same volume ; U. von Wilamowitz-Mollen- 
doril, " Homcrischc Untersuchungen ” (pp. 199-226 on the Otphic 
interpolation in Odyssey, \ 566-631), in ICiessling-Mdllcndorfi, 
Philologische Untersuchungen, Heft 7 (1884). 

ONOMATOPOEIA, literally the making or formation of words 
(Gr. oi'o/*arojrotfa, from ovo/xa, name, word, rroulv, to make), hence 
a term used in pUlology for the formation of words by imitation 
of natural sounds, e.g. " hiss,” “ hush,” “ click.” Modern philo- 
logists prefer the term “ echoism,” “ echoic ” for this process, 
as suggesting the imitative repetition of the sounds heard. 
At one time there was an exonerated tendency to find in echoism 
a principal source in the origin and growth of language, ridiculed 
as the ” bow-wow ” theory of language ; it is now recognized 
that it has played only a limited part. 

ONONDAGA, a tribe of North American Indians of Iroquoian 
stock, forming one of the Six Nations. The tribal headquarters 
was about the lake and creek of the same name in New York 
state. Their territory extended northward to Lake Ontario 
and southward to the Susquehanna river. They were Ae 
ofiicud guardians of the courv:il-fire of the Iroquois. Their chief 
town, near the site of the present Onondc^, consisted of some 
X40 houses in the middle of the 17th century, when the tribe 
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was estimated as numbering between 1500 and 1700. During 
the i8th century the tribe divided, part loyally supporting the 
Iroquois league, while part, having come under the influence of 
French missionaries, migrated to the Catholic Iroquois settle- 
ments in Canada. Of those who supported the league, the 
majority, after the War of Independence, settled on a reservation 
on Grand river, Ontario, where their descendants still are. 
About 500 arc upon the Onondaga reservation in New York state. 

For Onondaga cosmology sec sat Ann. Report Bureau Amer. 
Ethnot. (1899-1900). 

ONOSANDER, or Onasander, Greek philosopher, lived during 
the ist century a.d. He was the author of a commentary on 
the Republic of Plato, which is lost, but we still possess by him 
a short but comprehensive work (-r/sar^^yiKos') on the duties of a 
general. It is dedicated to Quintus Veranius Nepos, consul 49, 
and legate of Britain. It was the chief authority for the military 
writings of the emperors Maurice and Leo, and Maurice of Saxony, 
who consulted it in a. French translation, expressed a high opinion 
of it. 

Edition by H. Kdchly (t86o) ; see also G. Rathgeber in Ersch and 
Gruber's Allgemeine Encyclopadie. 

ONSLOW, EARL OF, a title borne by an English family 
claiming descent from Roger, lord of Ondeslowe in the liberty of 
Shrewsbury in the 13th century. Richard Onslow (1528-1571), 
soMcitor-general and then Speaker of the House of Commons 
in the reign of Elizabeth, was grandfather of Sir Richard Onslow 
(1601-1664), who inherited the family estate on the death of his 
brother, Sir Thomas Onslow, in 1616. Sir Richard was a mcmljer 
of the Long Parliament, and during the great Rebellion was a 
colonel in the parliamentary army. He was a member of Crom- 
well’s parliament in 1654 and again in 1656, and was also a 
membciiof his House of Lords. His son, Sir Arthur Onslow (162 1- 
1688), succeeded in 1687 by special remainder to the baronetcy 
of his father-in-law. Sir Thomas Foot, lord mayor of London. 
Sir Arthur’s son, Sir Richard (1654-1717), was Speaker of the 
House of Commons from 1708 to 1710, and chancellor of the 
exchequer in 1715. In 1716 he was created Baron Onslow of 
Onslow and of Clandon. He was uncle of Arthur Onslow, the 
famous Speaker (see below), whose only son (ireorge became 
4th Baron Onslow on the death of his kinsman Richard in October 
1776. The 4th baron (1731-1814) had entered parliament 
in 1754, and was very active in the House of Commons ; and in 
May 1776, just before he succeeded to the family barony, he was 
created Baron Cranlcy of Imbercourt. He was comptroller 
and then treasurer of the royal household, and was present at 
the marriage of the prince of Wales, afterwards George IV., 
with Mrs Fitzherbert in 1785. In i8oi he was created Viscount 
Cranley and carl of Onslow, and he died at his Surrey residence, 
Clandon Park, on the 17th of May 1814. The second earl was his 
eldest son Thomas (1754-1827), whose son Arthur George 
(1777-1870), the 3rd earl, died without surviving male issue 
in October 1870. He was succeeded by his grand-nephew, 
William Hillier, 4th earl of Onslow (b. 1853), who was governor 
of New Zealand from 1888 to 1892 ; under-secretary for India 
from 1895 to 1900 ; and under-secretary for the Colonies from 
1900 to 1903. From 1903 to 1905 he was a member of the Con- 
servative cabinet as president of the board of agriculture. 

ONSLOW, ARTHUR (1691-1768), English politician, elder son 
of Foot Onslow (d. 1710), was born at Chelsea on the ist of October 
1691. Educated at Winchester and at Wadham College, Oxford, 
he became a barrister and in 1720 entered parliament as a member 
for the borough of Guildford. Seven years later he became one of 
the members for Surrey, and he retained this seat until 1761. In 
1728 he was elected ^eaker of the Housj^ of Commons, being 
the third member of his family to hold this office ; he was also 
chancellor to George II.’s queen, Caroline, and from i734_to 
1742 he was treasurer of the navy. He retired from the position 
of Speaker and from parliament in 1761, and enjoyed an annuity 
of £3000 until his death on the 17th of February 1768. As 
Speaker, Onslow was a conspicuous success, displaying know- 
ledge, tact and firmness in his office ; in his leisure hours he was 
a collector of books. 


Speaker Onslow’s nephew, Georgs Onslow (1731-1793), a 
son of his brother Richard, was a lieutenant-colonel and member 
of parliament for Guildford from x 760 to 1784. He had a younger 
brother Richard (1741-1817), who entered the navy and was 
made an admiral m 1799. 

ONTARIO, a province of Canada, having the province of 
Quebec to the E., the states of New York, Ohio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota to the S., Manitoba to the W., and 
the district of Keewatin with James Bay to the N. In most 
cases the actual boundary consists of rivers or lakes, the Ottawa 
to the north-ea.st, the St Lawrence and its chain of lakes and 
rivers to the south as far as Pigeon river, which separates Ontario 
from Minnesota. From this a canoe route over small rivers and 
lakes leads to the Uike-of-the-Woods, which lies between 
Ontario, Minnesota and Manitoba ; and English and Albany 
rivers with various lakes carry the boundary to James Bay. 
From Lake Temiscaming northwards the boundary is the 
meridian of 79° 30'. 

Physical Geography . — Ontario extends 1000 m. from E. to W. 
and more than 700 m. from N. to S., between latitudes 55“ and 
42% including the most southerly point in Canada. Its area is 
260,862 sq. m. (40,354 water), and it is the most populous of the 
provinces, nine-tenths of its inhabitants living, however, in one- 
tenth of its area, between the Great Lakes, the Ottawa and the 
St Lawrence. This forms part of the plain of the St Lawrence, 
underlain by Palaeozoic limestones and shales, with some sand- 
stone, all furnishing useful building material and working up 
into a good soil. The lowest part of the plain, including an .area 
of 4500 sq. m. lying between elevations of 100 and 400 ft., was 
covered by the sea at the close of the Ice Age, which left behind 
broad deposits of clay and sand with marine shells. 

The sou tlj- western part is naturally divided into two tracts by 
the Niagara escarpment, a line oC cUfis capped by hard SUurian 
limestones, running from Queenston Heights near the falls of Niagara 
west to the head of Lake Ontario near Hamilton, and then north- 
west to the Bruce Peninsula on Georgian Bay. The tract north-east 
of the escarpment has an area of 9000 sq. m. and an altitude of 400 
to 1000 ft., and the south-western tract includes 15,000 sq. m. 
with an elevation of (>oo to 1700 ft. In the last petroleum, natural 
gas, salt and gypsum are obtained, but elsewhere in southern Ontario 
no economic minerals except building materials are obtained. 
Covering the higher parts oi the south-western Palaeozoic area in 
most places are rolling hills of boulder clay or stony moraines; 
while the lower levels arc plains gently sloping toward the nearest 
of the Great Lakes and sheeted with silt deposited in more ancient 
lakes when the St Lawrence outlet was blocked with ice at the end 
of the glacial period. The old shore cliffs and gravel bars of these 
glacial lakes arc still well-marked topographical features, and provide 
ravourite sites for towns and cities. London, for example, is built 
on the old shore of Lake Warren, the highest of the extinct lake.s ; 
and St Catharines, Hamilton an(l Toronto are on the old shore of 
Lake Irot|uois, tlie lowest. The Niagara escarpment mentioned 
above, generally called " the mountain " in Ontario, is the cause of 
waterfalls on all the rivers which plunge over it, Niagara Falls 
being, of course, the most important ; and in most cases these falls 
have eaten their way back into the tableland, forming deep gorges 
or canyons like that below Niagara itself, through which the water 
pours as violent rapids. Between the Palaeozoic area near Ottawa, 
ami Georgian Bay to the north of the region just referred to, there 
is a southward projection of the Archaean protaxis consisting of 
granite and gneiss of the Laurentian, enclosing bands of crystalline 
limestone and schists, which are of interest as furnishing the only 
mines of ” Old Ontario.” From these rocks in»the Ottawa valley 
arc quarried or mined granite, marble, magnificent blue sodalite, 
felspar, talc, actinolite, mica, apatite, graphite and corundum ; 
the latter mineral, which occurs on a larger scale here than else- 
where, is rapidly replacing emery as an abrasive. Several metals 
have been mined also, including gold, copper, lead, iron and arsenic ; 
but the amounts produced have not beM great, and many of the 
mines are no longer working. 

While all the larger cities and most of the manufacturing and 
farming districts of the province belong to old Ontario, there is 
now in process of development a ” New Ontario,” stretching for 
hundreds of miles to the north ami north-west of the r^ion just 
described and covering a far larger area, chiefly made np of Lauren- 
tian and Huronian rocks of the Archaean protaxui, 'The rocky hills 
of the tableland to the north long repelled settlement, the region 
being looked on by the thrifty farmers of the sonth as a wilderness 
useless except for its forests and its furs ; and nnfortunate settlers 
who ventured into it usually failed and went west or south in search 
of better land. Gradually, however, areas of good soil were opened 
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up, In th« Rainy river veJIoy, near Lalce Tetnisoatning anrl eleewhere, 
aQd.minm of various liintJH wore discovcroi, as tl)(i Canadian Pacific 
railway smd its briincJnis exifaidt'cl tljMngh the reyiim, aiid atlcn{.'th 
the findiu!' of \ i*Ty rii-.h siImt imnos aUr.i' tcl wdrM-wjdc attention 
to northern Onlnrio. In the twfttep explnro l jvu’ts aieti'x the great 
Jakes aufJ tlic railv .'iys, ores of Rold, silver, nic'cel, cobalt, ruitinony, 
^enic, hisnuitli and molybdenum Jiave been obfaine I, and Kcvenil 
imjiortaut uiinrv liavc bccai opt iierl up. Ciol I lias b<.<-n found at 
many }X>iiits ra nns the wliole jirovisiae, from the mme-s »>f the Lahe- 
of-tlio-Woo Is on the west to t'le dismvenes at Lafler on tlie 

east ; Init in most 'aasoa thu rotnnis have l»<*en unsatisfactory, and 
only a f<-*w ot tlio g* Jd mines are wnrlong. bihor nsiiius have jipiveil 
of far gi’catcr importan'.e, in early days nc.ir 'J Imn-ler flay on J-akc 
Siij -Tior, tiioTo rce.i-iilly m t’a; cobalt ri'gion near Lake Teniiseaming 
on the oast sido pt the provinee, Sih-er J'Jef mine in Lake Superior 
produced in all J*3,2«?o.ooo worth of silver, hut this recowl will no 
doubt be surpasued by some of the inines m tlie extraortlinarily ricli 
cobalt district. The \ojns ai.; small, but contain iiativo silver and 
other ricli siL'cr ores riinain^; sonielimcs .sever.-il thmisan'I ounces 
per ton, the output beint; s.'voo.ooo o/. in lOou A^soc.i;ltcd with 
the silver ininoi'nl.s are rich ores of colialt and nickel, rxnnbined 
with ars-Miic, artmioriy and suljihur, which woiiKl be considered 
valuable il occurrinK alone, but are not paid for under jincsenl 
conditions, since they are flitlicult to sejiarate and refine. The 
rohalt nl'.er ors .ire found rnainlv in Hnroinan cfingloiuerate, but 
also in ol ler Kcewatin rocks and youngiT diabase, and the silver- 
bctiriiK? rugion, which at first included only a lew squ-ore miles, is 
found to exlond 25 ni. to the west un/1 as much to the north. Up 
lo the present the most important mineral ])rodiicl of Ontario is 
nickel, which is mined only m the ncighboiirhcMid of SiirlbiiTv, 
where the ores occur in very large deposits, which in 190s ptHKiiiced 
9303 tons, more than half of the world’s supply of the metal. With 
tfio nickiil copixjr is always found, and copjier ores arc worked on 
theif own account in a few localities, such as lirtice mines. Iron 
on*s have boon (liscoverc.l in many jilaccs in connexion with the 
" iron formation ’* of the Keewatin, but nowhere in amounts com* 

K abhj with those of the same formation in Michigan and Minnesota. 

; total mineral output of Ontario, inchiding buihhng materials 
and cement, i > larger than that of any other province of the dominion, 
and as more caroful exploration is carried on in the northern parts, 
no doubt many more dopoBits of value will bo diflcovereiL U has 
been found that northern Ontario beyond the divide bei^oen tlie 
Great I^akes and Hudeem Bay jxissesses many millions of acres of 
arable land, clay depoeit* in a post-glacial lake, like those in the 
P*®* province, running from east to west from Lake 
Abttlbbi to a point north of Luke Nipigon. Kailways arc opening 
up this tract. The clay bolt is in latitudes south of W'innipeg, 
with a good summer climate but cold winters. The spruce timber 
covering much of the area is of groat value, compensating for the 
labour of clearii^ the land. 

I^kts and /?ivr«.— All parts of Ontario are well provided with 
lakofl and rivers, ^the moat important chain being that of the St 
I^wronoe and the Gx^t Lakes with their tributaries, which drain 
'the nioxie populous southorn districts, and, with the aid of canals, 
furnish communication by fairly large vessels txjtween the lower St 
XAwrence and the Lake Superior. Lake Nipigon, a beautiful body 
of water 85* -ft. above the sea, 70 m. long and 50 m. wide, may be 
iMked upon aa the headwaters of tlie St Lawrence, since Nipigon 
river is the largest -tributary of Lake SuTwrior, though several other 
important rivew, such as the Kaministiquia, the Pic and the Michi- 
piooten, enter ,it from the north. All these rivers have high fa He 
not far from Lake Superior, and Kakebeka Falls on the Kamin- 
istiquia simplies power to the twin cities of Fort William and Port 
Arthur, while the deep water of its mouth makes the great shipping 
port ^ western -wheat during the summer. The north shore of 
Lake Su^pr is bold and rugged with many islands, such as Ignace 
and Michipicoten, but witli very few settlements, except fishing 
stations, owing to its rocky character. At the south-eastern end St 
Mary s river carries its waters to Lake Huron, with a fail of b«a to 
581 ft., most of which takes place at Sanlt Sainto Marie, where the 
Jargmt locks in the world permit I'esseki of 10,000 tons to pass from 
one lake to the other, and where water-power has benn greafiy 
developed for use in the -rolling mills and wood pulp industry. The 
north-east shores of Lake Huron and its large expansian Georgian 
are fringed with thousands of islands, mostly amaU, but oire of 
them, Maoutonitn Island, is 80 m. long and 30 m. broad. French 
nver, the ontietiof Lake Nipissing, and Severn river, draining Lake 
Simcoc, come into Georgian Bay from the east, and canals have 
been j^ectod to oonnaet Lake Huron with the St Lawrence by 
each M these iroutes, the northern one to naake use of the Ottawa 
^i?f Trent river. The Trout Valley canal is 
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toulm istand and the long promontory of Biruce Peninsula i 
t Sui^ior and Huron ,both reach depths hundreds .of -fee* 
Htew wa-l0^ but the next lake -Jn the series, St aafir, towards 
Wuch Lake Hurhn drains southward -through St Clair rive*, is vay 
river connects Lake iS* Clair witti 
i. -'thw-compaxativoly sbrilow 
l^e, rm^g niui -west, cMtptieB northwards by 

Niagara river into L^e Ontario, which is only ^47 ft. above ™sS^ ' 


Niagara l^lls, with rapids above and below, carry the waters of 
the uj»pc-r lal.es oyer the Niagara escarpment. Power from tlie 
falls i.-. put to use in New York state and Ontario, a large air.oui't 
ly-.in" sent to Toronto 80 m. aw.iy. tt’elland canal, brtween Port 
Cob.omo on I,ake Erie and DalliouBie on l..aKe Ontet-io, carrw-s 
ycsM-ls of 14 ft. draught from one lake to the other. From Lake 
Ont:i»-io tJie St l.-aw rence emerges tlirough the meshes of the Thou.san .l 
I.sUii Is. where it crosses Archaean rod's, after which follow- .sever.il 
nijii Is .separated by quieter str«‘tchcs Ivfore Montreal is reached nt 
the heti'l of ocean naviffation. Steamers not of too great flranght 
r.xn run the riqtiiLs going down, but veseeJs must come up through 
the i.iiinls. AH tiie olhc-r rivers in omitlierii Ontario are tributaries 
of the laUes or ol the St I^wrenec, tJic Ottawa, navigable in many 
]>rirts, being the largest, and tlie Trent next in iinporlancc. In 
nnrlliem OnHrio lak^-s arc innntiierablc and often very jurluresqn.-, 
forn-ing favourite summer resorts, such ns Lake Teinagami, tlie 
Muskoka ],akes and lAke-obtbe Woods. The latter lalie witli 
Kamv I.-al,-e and ntlier connected Imiljc-s of water belong lo tlic- 
liudtion Tay .sy.steni of waters, fhrir I'nllet being by Winnipeg river 
to I^ake Winnipeg, from which Ho"--; Nelson river, In Ontario the 
Alli.my. Moos-e. Missanabi anil Abitibbi flow into Hudson Bay, but 
none of these rivers is navigable except ior canoes. 

CUmatp. -'I'hc ciiniate of Ontario varies grentlv, as might be 
rxpet,tc'l from its wide range in latitude and the reJationsliijis" of tl e 
f '.rent La'ces to the southern peninsula of the province. 'I'he northern 
]>.iris as far s/iutli as the nortli .shore of I.ake Suj-ierior li.-ive k/iig and 
c/-»ld but bright winters, Bomctime.s with temperatures reaching 50® F. 
below ./rro ; while their summers arc delightful, with much sunshine 
aii.l some hot days but pleasantly col nights. Between Georgian 
iSnv and Ottawa the winters are less cold, but usually with a plc ntitiil 
snow-fall ; wliile the summers are warm and sometimes even lot, 
'I’lu- south-west peninsula of Ontario has its climate greatly modified 
b}' the lakes wliich almost enclose it. As the lakes never freeze, 
Uic jircvalent cold north-west wind.s of North America arc warmed 
in llieir passage over them, and often much of the winter precipita- 
tion i.s in the form of rain, so that the weather has much less certainty 
than in the north. 'I'lie .summers aro often sultry, though the 
presence of the lakes prevents the intc-n.se heat exfiencnccd in the 
stales to the west and south. Owing to the mildneas of its winters, 
flu- south-west peninsula is a famous fruit country with many vine- 
yards and orcliards of apples, plum.s and peaches. Indian corn 
(maize) is an important field crop, and tobacco is cultiva-ted on a 
Urire scale. Small fruits and tomatoes arc widely grown fop the city 
ruarkets and for canning^, giving rise to an important industry. 
The iiornial lenijx-ratures (Fahr.) for three points in the souln- 
western, eastern and north-western jiortions are given below : — 



Toronto. 

Ottawa. 

Port 

Arthur. 

December, January and February . 
March, April and May 

June, July and August 

September, October and November 

Average annual precipitation . 

23-7 

40-6 

6.3-4 

47-0 

in. 

33-944 

13-3 

44-8 

.in. 

32-650 

7-3 

3I-I 

58-9 

38^5 

Ul. 

23-580 


(A. P. C.) 

Populaiicn . — The following table shows the population of the 



1681. 

1891. 

1907. 

* Townships . . . 

“ Towns and villages . 
Oties 

' 

1,346.623 

323,188 

257, “I 

1,283,281 

432,912 

398,128 

2,247,190 
} 935,757 

1,926,922 

2,114,321 

a,xa2,947 


* The name given to the rural municipalities. 

• Any town in Canada can become incorporated us a city on 
attaining a population of 10,000. 

Ontario is thus pre-eminently an agricultural province, though 
the growth of manufactures hsis mcneased the -i^ortance of the 
towns and cities, and many of the farmers are seeking new homes 
in provinces of It^nitoba, Alberta and Saskatchewan. This 
emigration accoiaats in large measure for the slow increase of the 
.population, though there has also been a slight decrease in 
biith-rate. 'Hie population was long entirely confined to the 
-southern and eastern sections of the province, which comprise 
an area of aliout 33,000 ,*q. m. ; but in these districts it is now 
stationary or .greasing, whereas the northern and western 
portions are filling inp irt^pidly. Toronto, the ,pfovincial capital), 
has grown from 59,000 in 1871 to about 300,000, jpartly through 
the absorption of neighbouring towns and villages. Other 
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important cities are Ottawa (the capital of the Dominion) 
(•59,928 in 1901), Hamilton (52,634), London (37,981), Kingston 
(17,961). The number of males slightly exceeds that of females. 
The population is chiefly of British descent, though in the 
eastern counties numerous French Canadians are flocking in 
from Quebec and in some instances by purchase of farms replacing 
the British. There arc also about 20,000 Indians, many of 
whom are civilized, enjoy the franchise and are enrolled in the 
Dominion militia. There is no state t hurch, though buildings 
devoted to religious purposes are almost wholly exempt from 
municipal taxation, 'llie MetluKiisls are, numerically, the 
strongest religious body, then co*me Pre-shyterions,' Roman 
Catholics and Anglicans, in the order namedj 

Adminislralimt. — The executive power is voslerl in a lieutenant- 
governor appointed for five years l)y the federal government, 
and a.ssi.sted by an e.xeculive council, v/iio Jiave seats m and are 
responsible to the local legislature. This coasists of one house only, 
of 106 members, elected by wlrnt is practically manhood suffrage. 

The municipal system still emhodie*’ t!ic spirit and purpose of 
the Balilwin Municipal Act whicli originated it in 1849. Though 
based ratlier or the simple b'.nglish model than on the more 
complicated municipal governments of the United Stales, it 
has certain features of its own, and is revised from year to year. 
On it have been modelled the municipal systems of the other 
provinces. Municipal ownership docs not prevail to any extent, 
and in the larger cities the powers of certain great corporations 
have tended to cause friction, but such matters as the provision 
of electric power and light are gradually being taken in hand both 
by the municipalities and by the province, and a railway and 
municijtal board appointed by the local legislature has certain 
powers over the railways and electric tramlines. 

Ftnanoe. — By the British North AnH'ric.a Act, which formed in 
1807 tho Dommion of Canada, the ]iro\ iiicvs have the nght ot direct 
taxation only. Against this, however, a strong prejudice exists, 
and in Untario the only direct taxation takes the lorm of taxes on 
corporations (insuKince, loan and railway companies), sucoessum 
duties, liquor licences, Ac. TJiose, togt.dhor with returns from 
various in vestments, earnings ol provincial buildings, &c., yield about 
one-third of the revenue. Another tliird como.s from the Dominion 
subsidy, granted in lien of the jiowcr of indirect taxation, and the 
remainder from the .sale or lease of crown l.\nd.s, timber and minerals. 
Owing to the excellence of the Tmuuoipal system tliete has boon a 
tondoncy to devolve thereon, in whole or m part. Certain financial 
burdens on the plea of decentralization. Tho finances of the province 
have been well administered, and only in recent years has a debt 
been ipcurrcd, chiefly owing to the construction of a provincial railway 
to aid in tlie development of the northern districts. 

Education,— hi early . . 1797 500,000 aertvs of crown lands were 
set apart for educational ; urposcs, and a well-organized system of 
education now exists, which, since 1876, has constituted a department 
of the provincial government. A lauclable attempt has been made 
to keep the education department free from the vagaries and the 
strife of 'jiarty fiolitics, and the advantages of political control have 
been as mucli felt as its drawbacks. Since 1906 a superintendent has 
been apjiointcd with large powers, independent of political control 
anil with the assistance of an advisory council ; altontion is also 
paid to tho advice of the provincial Educational Association, which 
meets yearly at Toronto. 

School attendance is compulsory between the ages of eight and 
fourteen, and is enforced by truant officers. The primary or public 
schools are free and undenominational. They cannot, however, be 
called secular, as they ate opened and closed with the Lord's Prayer 
and closed with the reading of the Bible. From these religious 
exercises any children may absent themselves whose parents profess 
conscientious objections. After a long and bitter struggle the Rom.'m 
Catholics won in *863 the right to separate schools. These may be 
set up in any district upon the request of not less thou five heads of 
famihes. The rates levied on their supporters are devoted exclusively 
to the separate schools, which also share pro rata in the government 
gremt. Although many Roman Catholic children attend the public 
schools, the number of separate schools is, imder the influence of the 
prieathocKl, steadily increasing. Under certain conditions, Protest- 
ants and coloured persons may also claim separate schools, but of. 
these only four or five exist. Numerous kindergartens have been 
established in the cities. 

Secondary education is imparted in high schoobi and coTlegiate* 
institutes. These may exact fees or give free education at the 

' A high school is raised to the rank of collegiate institute on 
complying writh certain proviirions, chief among which are the < em- 
ployment of act least four teachers with Degrees in Honours from a 
recognized Canadian university. Such an illstitutio.^ xe'^eiver a 
slightly larger government grant. 


option of the local trustees. There are also numerous private schools^ 
6f these such as are incorpumted are aided by exemption from 
munici|)al taxation. In and around Toronto are numerous boarding 
iicluH>J.s and ci>lJegcs, of wluch those for boys are on the model of 
tho groat i>uhUc schools of England. Of these the most celebrated 
is Upper Canada College, founded m 18-29, and long part of the edu- 
cational system of the province, but now under private control. 

The provincial university is situate/I in Toronto, and since 1906 
Ivas been governed by an inik'j'endfiit boar 1, over which a power of 
veto i.s R'tained by tliC heutenant-govornor m council. With tho 
allihateil coUegc.s, it Lad in 1908 a stall of 350, and 3545 students. 
There .'.re also numerous univorsilii's llirongliout the province, 
founded in early days by the various religious boilirs. Of tlic.se 
Victoria (Mctiindist) and Trinity (.Anylloan) arc in 'I'ornnto, and 
have become Icdor.itcd viih the provincial university, in Which 
they liive merged tlicir degree-cotilciring powers. MacMastcr 
( 13 .qjlist) E alfKi 111 Toronto, nncl rel.iins its indejiendcncc. The 
olbcrs .ire Qiifcii'.s University, Kingston (rmsbyterian) ; the 
VVV.ibra Univei .ity, Loudon (Anglio.nn) ; .and the university of 
Oltaw.i (Unii.an C-Mholu.). Women sliulenls .are .admitted to all the 
univor.N'iie.s s.i\e Cdtawa on the same terms n.s men, and form nearly 
one-tliird ol tlie whole numl'er of fludcnl.s. Theological colleges are 
supported by the \ annus n lu'ioub bodies, and are in affiliation with 
one or other ol the univtrsitios. 

The jiublic and high schools tcnil rather to follow American 
than British mulliodh, though less freedom i.s allowed to the local 
auLhoiities than in most ol the American states. Only those text 
bool.s .authoti/e<J by the cenlr.al dejiartment may bo used. Free 
text iHioks may be i.ssucd at the discretion of the local autlioiities, 
but in ino.'-.t cases arc provided by jiaronts. Every .school, public, 
.separate or high, shares in the fifovindal grant, but the chief financial 
burden f.alls lui the local authorities. 

Owing to tJie low rate of .salarie.s, the percentage of women teachers, 
especially in the public schools, is steadily increasing, and now 
amounts in Utose to almost 83 'I'hc same cause has also reduced 
their age, and the teachers arc m many cases exceedingly immature. 
The institution of a minimum salary by the provincial department 
led to such re.sislancc that it was withdrawn, but a distinct advance 
in .salaries lui.-. taken jilace .since 190b. In the ninil districts an 
attenif-i is Iieing made to increase efficiency by the consolidation of 
several .small .schixils an<l the convcyence of the children to oncwntral 
building. 

The curriculum, originally modelled on that of England, is being 
gradually modified by the necessities of a new country, In addition 
to the ordinaiy literary and scientific subjects, mimual training, 
domestic science, agriculture and kindred subjects are taught in 
the public and high schools, and in the larger towns tecnnical 
institutes arc being founded. Many of the rural schools have garrlens, 
in which the elements of agriculture, botany and kindred subjects 
are taught in n practical manner. 'I'ravclling libraries are sent 
through the country district.s, and an attempt is being made to 
extend similar aid to the lumber-camps. 

The training of teachem is carefully supervised. Numerous model 
and normal schools exist, and a wcll-eciuipped normal college at 
Toronto. The smaller county model schools have, since 1906-1907, 
been consolidated and centralized in the larger towns. 

At Cludph Is the Ontario ARricuUural College, founded and en- 
dowerl by the provincial governmcnl, and greatly enlarged and 
improved by the generosity of Sir William Macdonald (b. 1832). 
Its .services in jilacing provincial agriculture on a scientific basis 
cannot be over-estimated. Tho government also maintains an 
institute for tlic deaf and dumb at Belleville and for the blind at 
Brantford. At Kingston it supports a dairy school and a large 
school of mining. 

Agricuiturc. - About three- filths of the inhabitants are engaged 
in agricultural .pursuits, and in 1910 tlie amount invested in lands, 
buildings, implements and stock was double that invested In the 
manufactures of the whole Dominion. Nearly all the farms are 
worked by their owners, and a simple and efficient system of land- 
transfer Ls in use. The .farming population in the older parts of the 
province tends to decline in numbers, owing to emigration, partly to 
the towns, but especially to the newer lands of Manitoba and the west. 
Yet, owing to the increasing use of scientific implements and methods 
promoted by the federal and proviniiial governments, the total value 
of agricultural products increased by over 50 % between 1881 and 
1910. In general, the soil i.s fertile and the climate favourable. 
The district north of the Height of Land, long supposed to be a 
barren wilderness, has proved in part suitable for a^culture, and 
is steadily increasing in population. Mixed farming and the raising 
of live stock is becoming more and more the rule, so that the failure 
of any one crop becomes of less vital importance. The average farm 
varies in size from 100 to 300 acres. Wheat, barley, oats, peas, 
potatoes and other roots are staple crops, the averse yield of wheat 
being about 20 bushels- an acre ; cattle are increasing in number and 
improving in quality, and all branches of dairy farming prosper. 
Owing to tariff restrictions, tho United States* markot is being 
more and more abandoned, and improvemente dn cold storage are 
making it possible to export to Groat ;Britain increasing quantities 
of butter and oheese. The collection of milk l;>y the creameries and 
cheese-factories is carried on with great efficiency. The number of 
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hones and sheep is stationary or declining, but the raising of hogs, 
formerly abandoned in great part to the western states, is becoming 
an increasing industry. Large quantities of peas, com, tomatoes 
and other vegetables are canned, chiefly for home consunaption. 
Three-quarters of the orchard lands of Canada are in Ontario, the 
chief crops being apples and peaches. The cultivation of the latter 
centres in the Niagara peninsula, but apples flourish along the great 
lakes and the St Lawrence from Goderich to Cornwall. In Essex 
and Kent, and along the shore of Lake Erie, tobacco and grapes 
form a staple crop, and wine of fair quality is produced. 

Lumber . — SlighUy loss than half remains of the forest which once 
covered the whole province. The lumber industry exceeds that of 
any other part of the Dominion, though Quebec possesses greater 
timber areas untouched. The numerous lakes and rivers greatly 
facilitate the bringing of the timber to market. All trees were long 
little thought of in comparison with the pine, but of late years 
poplar and spruce have proved of great value in the making of 
paper pulp, and hard- wood (oak, beech, ^lsh, elm, certain varieties 
of maple) is becoming increasingly valuable for use in flooring and 
the making of furniture. In the spring the making of syrup and 
sugar from the .sap of the sugar-maple is a typical industry. 

Much splendid timber has been needlessly destroyed, chiefly by 
forost-fires, but also by improvident farmers in their haste to clear 
the land. Increased attention is now being paid by both provincial 
and federal governments to preservation and to reforestation. 
Special areas have been set apart on which no timber may lie cut, 
and on which the problem.s of scientific forestry may be studied. 
Of these, the earliest was the Algonquin National Park, which also 
forms a haven of refuge for the wild creatures. 

Northern Ontario is still a valuable fur-bearing and hunting 
country, moose, caribou, fox, bear, otter, mink and skunk being 
found in large quantities. Wolves, once numerous, have now been 
almost extirpated, though a bounty on each head is still paid. 

Minerals . — The geographical distribution of the great mineral 
wealth of Ontario has already been indicated (see Physical Geography , 
above). Save for beds of lignite, said to exist in the extreme north, 
coal is not found, and has to be imported, chiefly from the states of 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, though Nova Scotia furnishes an increasing 
quantity. The production of iron is stimulated by federal and 
provincial bounties. The province supplies over two-thirds of the 
iron ore mined in the Dominion, but much is still imported. The 
outout of gold is decreasing. The nickel mines in the neighbourhood 
of Sudbury are the largest in the world, outrivalling those of New 
Caledonia. In the same district, and chiefly in connexion with the 
nickel mines, large quantities of copper are produced. When in 
190S the rich silver area was found in northern Ontario, a rush was 
made to it, comparable to those to the Australian and Californian 
goldfields. Cobalt, the centre of this area, is 103 m. from North Bay 
by the provincial railway (Temiscaming & North Ontario railway),. 
In the same neighbourhood are found cobalt, arsenic and bismuth. 
In the older districts of the province are found petroleum and salt. 
The district around Petrolea produces about 30,000,000 gallons of 
petroleum yearly, practically the whole output of the dominion. 
8alt is worked in the vicinity of Lake Huron, but the production is 
less than half that imported. Natural gas is produced in the counties 
of Welland and E.ssex, and exported in pipes to Buffalo and Detroit. 
Among the less important metals and minerals which arc also mined, 
is corundum of especial purity. 

Manufactures and Commerce. — Manufacture.s are becoming of 
increasing importance. The obstacle duo to lack of coal is offset by 
the splendid water powers afforded by the rapid streams in all parts 
of the province. Save for the flour and grist mills, few do more than 
supply the markets of the Dominion, of which they control an in- 
creasing portion. Woollen mills, distilleries and breweries and 
mapufactures of leather, locomotives and iron-work, furniture, 
agricultural implements, cloth and paper are the chief. The great 
agricultural development of the western provinces, In which manu- 
factures are little advanced, has given a great impetus to the in- 
dustries of the older provinces, especially Ontario, 

Communicedions . — Numerous lakes and rivers afford means of 
communication, and obstacles thereon have been largely overcome 
by canals (see Canada). Bailways gridiron the province, which 
contains over one- third the total mileage of the dominion ; their 
con.^tructioa is aided by provincial and municipal subsidies, in 
addition to that paid by the federal government. ITie provincial 
government owns a line running north from North Bay, operated by 
a board of commissioners. The other railways are owned by private 
comp<mios, but are subject to the decisions of a federal railway 
commission. The provincial railway and municipal lioard also 
exercises control, especially over the city and suburban electric lines. 

History , — ^The first white man known to have set foot in what 
js now Ontario was Champlain. In 1613 he explored the Ottawa 
liver as far as Allumette Island ; in 1615, starting from Montreal, 
he reached the Georgiy Bay byway of the Ottawa river, Lake 
Nipissing and French river, and then by way of Lakes Couchiching 
and Simcoe and the Trent river system of lakes and streams made 
his way to Lake Ontario, called by him Entouhoronon. The 


winter of 1615-1616 he spent among the Huron Indians, near the 
Georgian Bay. In 1615 a mission among these Indians was 
founded by the Recollet friars, and carried on with great success 
and devotion by the Jesuits, but in 1648-1650 the Huron nation 
was almost utterly destroyed by an invasion of their hereditary 
foes, the Iroquois. From its centre at Quebec French civilization 
extended along the Mississippi and the Great Lakes, and also 
northwards to Hudson’s Bay. In the western country numerous 
posts were founded, wherein fur-trader and missionary were often 
at variance, the trader finding brandy his best medium of ex- 
change, while the missionary tried in vain to stay its ravages 
among his flock. On the frontiers of what it now Ontario the 
chief points were at the strategic centres of Fort Frontenac 
(now Kingston), Niagara, Michilimackinac and Sault-Ste-Marie. 
Farther north, in what is now New Ontario, their English rivals, 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, had more or le.s.s permanent posts, 
especially at Fort Albany and Moose Factory. 

With the cession of French North America to Great Britain in 
1763, the Indian lords of the soil rose under Pontiac in a last 
attempt to shake off the white man, and in 1763-1765 there was 
hard fighting along the western frontier from Sault-Ste-Marie 
to Detroit. Thereafter for almost twenty years, Ontario was 
traversed only by wandering bands of trappers, chiefly belonging 
to the Hudson’s Bay Company ; but in 1782 bands of American 
loyalists began to occupy the fertile country along the Bay of 
Quint6, and in the Niagara peninsula, the first settlement being 
made in 1782 at Kingston. Between 1782-1784 about 5000 
loyalists entered Ontario, and were given liberal grants of land 
by the British government. 

The oligarchic constitution established in Canada in 1774 by 
the Quebec Act did not suit men trained in the school of local 
self-government which Britain had unwittingly established in 
the American colonies, and the gift of representative institutions 
was soon necessary. In the debates in the British parliament 
Fox urged that the whole territory should remain one province, 
and of this the governor-general, the ist baron Dorchester 
was on the whole in favour, but in 1791 Pitt introduced and 
carried the Constitutional Act, by which Upper and Lower 
Canada were separated. The Ottawa river was chosen as the 
main boundary between them, but the retention by Lower 
Canada of the seigneuries of New Longueuil and Vaudreuil, on 
the western side of the river, is a curious instance of the triumph 
of social and historical conditions over geographical. To the new 
province were given English civil and criminal law, a legislative 
assembly and council and a lieutenant-governor ; in the words of 
its first governor. Colonel John Graves Simcoe, it had, “ tlie 
British Constitution, and all the forms which secure and maintain 
it.” Simcoe set to work with great energy to develop the pro- 
vince, but he quarrelled with the governor-general over his pet 
scheme of founding military colonies of retired soldiers in different 
parts of the province, and retired in 1796. Even before his 
retirement political feuds had broken out, which increased in 
bitterness year by year. In so far as these had other causes than 
the Anglo-Saxon love of faction, they were due to the formation 
by the loyalists, their descendants and hangers-on of a clique 
who more and more engrossed political and social power. The 
English church also formed a quasi-official clerical oligarchy, 
and the lands reserved by the Constitutional Act for the support 
of ” a protestant clergy ” formed a fruitful source of bitterness. 

For a time the War of 1812-1814 with the United States put an 
end to the strife. The war gave some heroic traditions to the 
province, and in special cemented that loyalty to Great Britain 
for which Ontario has been conspicuous. On the other hand, the 
natural dislike of the United States felt by the loyalists and their 
descendants was deepened and broadened, and has not yet wholly 
died away, especially among the women of the province. The 
jobbing of land by the official clique, whose frequent inter- 
marriages won for them the name of “ The Family Compact,” 
the undoubted grievance of the ” Clergy Reserves ” and the 
well-nieaning high-handedness and social exclusiveness of mditaiy 
governors, who tried hard but unavailingly to stay the democratic 
wave, soon revived political discord, which found a voice in 
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t^t bom agitator, William Lyon Mackenzie. A wiser but less 
vigorous reformer was Robert Baldwin, who saw that in respons- 
ible government lay the cure for t^e political green-sickness from 
which Upper Canada was sufiering. But though Baldwin and 
Mackenzie were in the right, it is very doubtful whether their 
party could at the time have given the country as cheap and 
efficient a civil service as was given by the Family Compact, 
who had at least education and an honourable tradition. 

In 1837 discontent flared up into a pitiful little rebellion, led 
by Mackenzie. This tragical farce was soon at an end and its 
author a fugitive in the United States, whence he instigated 
bands of hooligans to make piratical attacks upon the Canadian 
frontier. Thus forcibly reminded of the existence of Canada, 
the British government sent out Lord Durham to investigate, and 
as a result of his report the two Canadas were in 1841 united in a 
legislative union. 

Meanwhile the southern part of the province had been filling 
up. In 1791 the population was probably under 20,000 ; in 
1824 it was 150,066, and in 1841, 455,688. The eastern counties 
of Stormont and Glengarry, and parts of the western peninsula, 
had been settled by Highlanders ; the Canada Company, 
organized in 1825 by the Scottish novelist, John Galt, had 
founded the town of Guelph, had cleared large tracts of land in 
the western peninsula, and settled thereon hundreds of the best 
class of English and Scotch settlers. 

Once granted responsible government, and the liberty to 
make her own mistakes. Upper Canada went ahead. The popula- 
tion rose to 952,004 in 1851 and to 1,396,091 in 1861. Politically 
she found l^wer (>nada an uneasy yoke-fellow. The equality 
of representation, granted at the union, at first unfair to Lower 
Canada, became still more unfair to Upper Canada, as her 
population first equalled and then surpassed that of her sister 
province. The Roman Catholic claim to separate state-aided 
schools, at length conceded in 1863, long set the religious 
bodies by the ears. Materially the province prospered. The 
“ Clergy Reserves " were secularized in 1854, and in 1851 began 
a railway development, the excitement and extravagance caused 
by which led in 1857 to a financial crisis and the bankruptcy of 
various municipalities, but which on the whole produced great 
and lasting benefit. The Reciprocity Treaty with the United 
States, in operation from 1854 to 1866, and the high prices for 
farm produce due to the American Civil War, brought about an 
almost hectic prosperity. In the discussions from which sprang 
the federation of 1867, Ontario was the one province strongly in 
favour of the union, which was only rendered possible by the 
coalition of her rival leaders, J. A. Macdonald and George Brown. 

Since Federation Upper Canada has been known as the province 
of Ontario. The first provincial government, farmed on coalition 
lines by John Sandfield Macdonald, was thrifty and not unpro- 
gressive, but in 1871 was defeated by a reorganized liberal party, 
which held power from 1871 to 1905, and on the whole worthily. 
Under Oliver Mowat, premier from 1873 to 1896, the govern- 
ment, though strongly partisan, was thrifty and honest. An 
excellent system of primary and secondary schools was organized 
by Egerton Ryerson (1803-1882) and G. W. Ross (?.».), higher 
education was aided and a school of practical science established 
in Toronto and of mining in Kingston ; agriculture was fostered, 
and an excellent agricultural college founded at Guelph in 1874. 

The great struggle of the time was with the federal govern- 
ment on the question of provincial rights. Several questions in 
which Ontario and the Dominion came into conflict were carried 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and in all of 
them Mowat was successful. Connected with this was the 
boundary struggle with Manitoba, the latter province being 
aided by the federal government, partly out of dislike for Mowat, 
partly because the crown lands in the disputed territory would, 
had it been adjuc^ed to Manitoba, have been under federal 
control. Had Manitoba won, Ihe boundary line would have been 
drawn about 6 m. east of Port Arthur, but in 1884 the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council unanimously decided in favour of 
Ontario ; and in z888 another decision gave her absolute control 
of the crown lands of New Ontario. Under Mowat’s successors 


the barnacles which always attach to a party long in power 
became unpleasantly conspicuous, and in January 1905 the 
conscience of Ontario sent the conservatives into power, more 
from disgust at their opponents than from any enthusiasm for 
themselves. The new government displayed unexpected energy, 
ability and strength. The primary and model schools were con- 
solidated and improved ; the provincial university was given 
increased aid from the succession duties ; various public utilities, 
previously operated by private companies, were taken over by 
the province, and worked with vigour and success. At the 
election of the 8th of June 1908 the conservative government was 
returned by an increased majority. 

Bibliography. —.SYa^tsn'co/; The various departments of the 
provincial government publish annual reports, and frequent special 
reports. Among these may bo noted those of tlie Bureau of Mines 
and the archaeological reports by David Boyle (i886-igo<)). Since 
1889 the university of Toronto has published numerous valuable 
.studies on historical, economic and social questions, e.g. Adam 
Shortt, Municipal Government m Ontario. 

Historical : The early history of the province is best given in the 
general histories of Canada by MacMulIen and Kingsford (see 
Canada). Ernest Cruikshanks has published numerous excellent 
studies on the Ontario section of the War of 1812. Lord Durham's 
celebrated Report (1839, reprinted 1902) is less trustworthy on Ontario 
than on (,}uebec. K. and K. M. Lisar's In the Days of the Canada 
Company depicts tlie life of the early settlers. Biogr^hics exist of 
most of the chief men : C. R. W. Biggar, Sir Oliver Mowat (2 vols., 
1905), is practically a history of Ontario from 1867 to 1890. The 
provincial government has Issued an excellent Documentary History 
of Education in Ontario, by J. G. Hodgins (28 vols.). See also W. 
Kingsford, Early Bibliography of Ontario. (W. L. G.) 

ONTARIO, LAKE, the smallest and most easterly of the Great 
Lakes of North America. It lies between 43® n' and 44° N, 
and 76® 12' and 79“ 49' W., and is bounded on the N. by the 
province of Ontario and on the S. by the state of New York. 
It is roughly elliptical, its major axis, 180 m. long, lying nearly 
east and west, and its greatest breadth is 53 m. ITtie area of its 
water surface is 7260 sq. m. and the total area of its basin 
32,980 sq. m. Its greatest depth is 738 ft., its average depth 
much in excess of that of Lake Erie, and it is as a general rule 
free from outlying shoals or dangers. 

On the north side of the lake the land rises gradually from 
the shore, and spreads out into broad plains, which are thickly 
settled by farmers. A marked feature of the topography of the 
south shore is what is known as the Lake ridge, or, as it approaches 
the Nii^ara river, the Mountain ridge. This ridge extends, with 
breaks, from Sodus to the Niagara river, and is distant from the 
lake 3 to 8 m. The low ground between it and the shore, and 
between the Niagara escarpment and the water on the Canadian 
shore, is a celebrated fruit growing district, covered with vine- 
yards, peach, apple and pear orchards and fruit farms. The 
Niagara river is the main feeder of the lake ; the other largest 
rivers emptying into the lake are the Genesee, Oswego and Black 
from the south side, and the Trent, which discharges into the 
upper end of the bay of Quinte, a picturesque inlet 70 m. long, 
on the north shore, between the peninsula of Prince Edward, 
near the eastern extremity of the lake, and the mainland. The 
east end of the lake, where it is 30 m. wide, is crossed by a chain of 
five islands, and the lake has its outlet near Kingston, where it 
discharges into the head of the St Lawrenc^ftiyw between a 
group of islands. Elsewhere the lake is 
islands. There is a general surface current dowix|MlwlH:bwards 
the eastward of about 8 m. a day, strongest alottgtthe south shore, 
but no noticeable return current. As a result of its relatively 
great depth there are seldom any great fluctuations of level in this 
lake due to wind disturbance, but the lake folkJwk the general 
rule of the Great Lakes {q.v.) of seasonal and annual variation. 
Standard high water (of 1870) is 2*77 ft. below the mean level, 
of 246-18 ft. above mean sea-level, and standard low water 
3-24 ft. below the same plane. The lake never freezes over, 
and is less obstructed by ice than the other lakes, but the hartwurs 
are closed by ice from about the middle of December to Ae middle 
of April. 

The commerce of Lake Ontario is limited in comparison with, 
that of the lidces above Niagara .Falls, and is restricted to vessels 
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that can! pass through tho Welland Canal locks, which are 270 ft, 
long, 45 ft., wide and 14 ft., deep. Freight consists principally of 
coal shipped from Charlotte, Great and Little Sodus b^s and 
Osw^o to- Canadian ports in the Calces, and to ports on the St 
Lawrence river; of grain shipped through the Welland canal 
to the St Lawrence ; and oi lumber from Canadian ports. There 
is. a large passenger traffic, including pleasure trips, principally 
radiating from Toronto. Ports on the lake are limited m capacity 
to vessels drawing not more than 14 ft. of water. The princip^ 
Canadian ports ace Kingston, at the head of the St Lawrence 
river;. Toronto, where the harbour is formed by an island with 
improved entrance channels constructed both east and west of it ; 
and Hamilton, at the head of. the lake, situated on a landlocked 
lagoon, connected with the main lake by Burlington channel, an 
artificial cut. The principal United States port is Oswego, where 
a. breakwater has been built, making an outer harbour. The 
construction of a breakwater was undertaken in 1907 by the 
United States government at Cape Vincent to form a harbour 
where westbound vessels can shelter from storm before crossing 
the lake. 

The difference of 327 ft. in level between Lake Ontario and Lake 
Erie is. overcome by the Welland Canal, which leads southward 
from Port Dalhousic. It accommodates vessels 255 ft. in length, 
with a draught of 14, ft. The Mbrray canal, opened for traffic on 
the 14th of April 1890 extends from Presqu’ile bay, on the north 
of the lake, to the head of the bay of Quinte, and enables vessels 
to- avoid 70 m, of open navigation. It is 11 ft. deep below the 
lowest lake level, and has no locks. It is proposed to have the 
eastern terminus of the Trent Canal system (see Great Lakes) 
at the head of the bay of Quinte, entering through the Trent 
river. At Kingston the Kideau canal, extending 128 m. to 
Ottawa, enters the St Lawrence river at the foot of the lake. 

Bisliooraphy.— No. /^, Survoy of Northern and Norths 
wstam Lakee, U.S. Lake Survey Office (Detroit, Mich., 1907) ; 
Publication No. 108 D., Sailing Directions for Lake Ontario, Hydro- 
emphic Office, U.S. Navy (Washington, D.C., 1902) ; 6r Lawrence 
J*ilot (7th edi), Hydrographic Office, Admiraliy (London, 1906). 

(W. P. A.) 

ONTENIBNTE, a town of eastern Spain, in the province of 
Valencia ; on the right bonk of the (Zlariano or Onteniente, 
a sub-tributary of the Jiicar, and on the JdtivarVillena railway. 
Pop. (1900) 11,430. Onteniente has a parish church remarkable 
for its lofty square tower, and a palace of the dukes of Almodovar. 
There is a large modem suburb outside the old town, which was 
formerly a walled city ; some vestiges of the ramparts stiff 
remain. Linen and woollen clbth, paper, brandy, furniture and 
earthenware are manufactured ; and there is some trade in 
cereals, wine and oil. 

ONTOLOGY (adapted from a modem Latin form ontologia 
used by Jean le Clerc 1692; Gr. pres. part, of ftvm, 

to be, and science), the name given to tlwt branch of 

philosophy which deals specially with the nature of being (otWa) 
s.e. reality in the abstract. The idea, denoted in modem philo- 
sophy by the term “ ontology ” in contrast to the broader 

metaphysics ” and the correlative “ epistemology,” goes back 
to such phrases as oi'twc ovtw, which Plato uses to describe the 
absolute reaUt;y of? ideas ; Plato, however, uses the term ” dia- 
lectic ” for ttu* particular branch of metaphysics. Aristotle, 
likewise; the separate sciences have each their own 

subject mitlavpostulates a prior science of existence in general 
whuffi he deserts as ” first philosophy.” So far, therefore, the 
science of being is distinguished not from that of knowi^ but 
from that of the special forms of being : as to the possibility of 
objective reality* there is no question. A new distinction arises 
in the philosophy of Wolff, who first made ‘‘ontology ” a technical 
term. Theoretical philosophy (metaphysics) is by him divided 
into that which de^s' with being in general whether objective 
or subjective, as contrasted with, the particular entities, the soul, 
the world and God: The former is ontology, This intermediate 
stage in the evolation of the science oi being gave place to the 
modem view that the first duty of the philosopher is to consider 
knowledge itself (see Epistsuolooy), and that only in the light 
of cunclusioaaato this primary problem is it possible to consider 


the nature of being. The evolution of meCaphyaiosi Ims thus 
relegated ontology to a secondary place. On other hand it 
remains true that the science of knowing is inseparable from^ 

I and in a- sense identical with, that of being. Epistemolo^lioai 
I conclusions cannot be expressed ultimately without the aidJ of 
ontological terms. 

For the wider relations of ontology, see further PKiiosoPHif. 

ONYX, a banded chalcedony or striped agate, composed of 
white layers alternating with others of black, brown or' ted 
colour. A typical onyx consists ofl two or more black and white 
strata, whilst the term sardonyx is applied to the stone if it 
contains red or brown bonds (see Sardonyx). Probably those 
varieties which show red and white zones originally suggested 
the name ‘‘ onyx,” from Gr. oi^v^ (a fitter nail), since the colours 
ofi such stones may be not unlike those of the naiL The onyx 
when worked by the lapidary was often designated by the 
diminutive ovvxiov ; and at the present day the term nicolo, 
a corruption of the Italian diminutive onycoloyih ^plied to an 
onyx which presents a thin layer of chalbedony deriving a bluish 
tint from the subjacent bla^ ground. Ihe Iftebrow soham is 
translated in the authorized version of Old Testament 
” onyx,” but the revised version gives in. seme of tlie passages 
an alternative marginal reading of ‘‘ beryl.” 'Ihe position of the 
land of Havilah, which yielded the onyx<-stone, is uncertain. 

India has for ages supplied the finest onyxes, and henoo 
jewellers apply the expression “ Oriental onyx ” to any stone 
remarkable for beauty of colour and regularity oi stratification, 
quite regardless of its locality. As far back as toe ist century toe 
autoor of the Periplus Maris Erythraei Mentions the onyx 
among the products of Plythanae, a locality probably identified 
with Paithan on the Godavarift-fad^he fi^rthcr states that toe 
stones were token down to Barygotza, the modern Broach> where 
the agate trade still flourishes. It is probable that the ear^ 
Greeks \ and Romans derived their prized agate-cups from this 
locality.. The Indian onyx is found, with and jasper- 
pebbles, in river gravels derived from toe disintegration of toe 
amygdaloidal volcanic rocks of the Deccan. A great deal of 
onyx now. sold is obtained from South American agates, cut in 
Ck^any. It often happens that toe lower deposits in an agate- 
I nodule are in horizontal layers, forming onyx, while the other 
' deposits haviQ adapted themselves to the curved contours of toe 
cavity. The onyxes cut from agate-nodules are usually stained 
artificially, as explained under Agate. 

The onyx is largely used for beads, brooches, pins, ring-stones 
and other small, ornamental objects, while toe larger pieces are 
occasionally wrought in the form of cups, bowls, vases, &c. 
Onyx is the favourite stone for cameo work, advantage being 
taken of the differently-coloured layers to produce a subject in 
relief on a backgrl|und of another colour. For fine examples 
of ancient cameo-wdrk in onyx and sardonyx see Gem. 

It should be noted that the term onyx, or onychite, was 
formerly, and is still sometimes, applied to certain kinds of 
I banded marble, like the ‘‘ oriental alabaster ” (see Alabaster). 

I Such substances are quite distinct from the hard siliceous onyx, 
being much softer and less precious : they are, in fact, usually 
deposits of calcium carbonate like stalagmite and travertine. 
The ornamental stones kn^wn as Mexican onyx, or Tecali marble, 
and Algerian onyx are of ffiis character ; and in order to avoid 
any confusion with the trae onyx it is well to distinguish all 
the calcareous ” onyxes ” as onyx-marble. The well-known, 
” Gibraltar stone ” is an on^-marble, with brown bands,' from 
caverns in the limestone of Gibraltar. The Tecali onyx, some- 
times with delicate green shad^, takes its name from the district 
of Tecali; one of its localities. being La Pedrara, about 21 m. 
from the city of Puebla. . 

For onyx-marbles see Dr G. F. Merrill, Rep. U.S. NeU. Mm, fot 
x 893 .(i 8^5), P- 539. ^ (F. W. R.*} 

OOLITB (Gr. egg, A.(dos,\ stone), in geology, a terau 
having two distinct meanings. In\^trology {qw.) it dtootes a> 
type of rock structure characterize^ by the presence oi minute 
spherical grains resembling the roe o^a fish; if the grains become 
larger, the structure is said to be pisplitic (Gr. irtVos, pea). Iln 
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stratigmphieal geology, the oolite is a division of the Juntssic 
system {q.v. )i The term appears to have been first applied in this 
latter sense by A. M. Brochant de Villiers in 1803, andjhrough 
the labours of W. Smith, W. D. Conybeare, W. JUrtJKWd and 
others, it was gradually introduced for the calciireous rocks of 
the British Jurassic until it came to compitihend the v/hole 
system above the Lias. Custom still sanctions its use in England, 
but it has been objected that the Oolitic (Jurassic) system 
contains many strata that are nut oolitic ; and since oolitic 
structure occurs in limestones of all ages, it is misleading to 
employ the word in this way. 

The odites are usually divided into : the U^er or Portland 
Oolite, comprising fhe Purbeck, Portland and Kimeridge stages ; 
the Middle or Oxford Oolite, including the Corallian, Oxfordian 
and Kellaways beds ; and the Lower Oolites, with the Cornbrash, 
Great or Bath Oolite (Bathonian), Fullonian and the Inferior 
Oolite (Bajocian). The Great Oolite and Inferior Oolite are 
treated here. 

The Inferior Oolite, calledi by William Smith the “ Under 
Oolite ” from its occurrence beneath the Great or “ Upper 
Oolite ” in the neighbourhood of Bath, received its present name 
from J. Townsend in 1813. It is an extremely variable 
assemblage of .strata. In the Cotteswold Hills it is a series of 
marine deposits, 264 ft. thick near Cheltenham, but within 25 m. 
the strata thin out to 30 ft. at Fawler in Oxfordshire. A typical 
section N.E. of Dursley contains the following subdivisions : — 



White Freestone . .5 ft. 
ClypeusGrit. . , 6*15 ft. 


Zone Fossils. 

Cosmoceras Parkin- 
sonL 



Upper Triflonia Grit . 2-12 ft, 
Grjqihite Grit . .2>i2ft. 

Lower Trigonia Grit . 2*12 ft. 


Upper Freestone 
Oohtc Marl . . 

Lowes Freestone 


. 6-20 ft. 
. 5-10 ft. 

45-130 ft 


Pea Grit .... 3-20 ft. 
Lower Limestone 10-25 ft 


I Stephanoceras 
r Hnmphriesianum. 


Haypoceras 

Murchisonae. 



Ccphalopod Limestone 2-7 ft. l Lioceras opeUinum. 
Cotteswold Sands 10-120 ft. / Lytoceras furense. 


The basal sandy series, which is closely related with the 
underlying Lias, is usually described as the Midford Sands 
(from Midford, near Bath), but it is also known locally as the 
Bradford, Yeovil or Cotteswold Sands. The Pea Grit series 
contains pisolitic limestone and coarse, iron-stained oolite 
and sandy limestone. The. freestones are compact oolite lime- 
stones. The ragstones are fossiliferous, earthy and iron-stained 
oolitic limestones. The “ grits ” are really coarse-grained 
limestones or calciferous sandstones. Between Andoversford 
and Bourton- in- the -Water the Inferior Oolite is represented 
by ragstones (Ferruginous beds, Clypeus Grit, Trigonia bed, 
Notgrove J'reestone, Gryphite Grit) and freestones (Upper 
Freestones and Harford Sands, Oolite Marl, Lower Freestone). 
Near Chipping Norton in Oxfordsliire the “ Chipping Norton 
Limestone ” lies at the top of a variable series of rocks. 
In Rutlandshire, Northamptonshire and Lincolnshire the follow- 
ing beds, in descending order, Ijelong to the inferior Oolite : 
Lincolnshire limestone (shelly, coral-bearing and oolitic), Colly- 
weston slate. Lower Estuarine series and Northampton Sands 
(hard calcareous sandstones, blue and greenish ironstones and 
sandy limestones). The Collyweston slates are arenaceous 
limestones which have been used for roofing slates since the 
time of Henry VII. Easton,. Dene and Kirkby are important 
localities. 'Die fissility of the rock is devejktped by exposure 
to frost. Similar beds are the Whittering Pendle and White 
Pendle or Duston slate. 

The Inferior Oolite of Yorkshire differs from that of the 
Cotteswold district; in place of the marine limestones of the 
latter area there is a thick series of sands and sandstones with 


shales and beds of coal ; these deposits are mainly estuarine with 
occasional marine beds. The principal subdivisions, in descend- 
ing order, are : the Scarborough or Grey Limestone series, 
the Middle Estuarine series with their coal' seams ; the Millepore 
series and Whitwell or Cave Oolite ; the Lower P^stuarine senes 
with the Eller Beck bed and Hydraulic Limestone ; the Dogger 
and Blea Wyke beds. The last-named beds, like the Midford 
Sands, exhibit a passage oetween the inferior Oolite and the Lias. 
In Skye and Raasay the Inferior Oolite is represented' by sand- 
stones. 

Tile fossils of the Inferior Oolite are abundant. Over zoo species 
of Ammonite are known ; gasteixipods are numerous ; Trigonia, 
Lima, Ostyta, Gervtlltu, Pecteu arc common pelecypods ; Terebratula, 
Waldheimia and Rhynchonella are the prevailing brachiopods. 
Corals are very numerous in some limestones ^Isastrea, Moniivauiiia). 
Urchins are represented by Cieiaris, ylcrosalenia, Nudtolitos, Pygastir, 
Psoudodtadema, Hemicidaris ; siaxfish by SolcuUr, AsWopectin, and 
Crincids by Petttacrinns, Apioertnus, Plant remains, cycads, ferns, 
Ginkgo and coniferous trees are found most abundantly in the 
Yorkshire area. 

The economic products of the Inferior’ Oolite include many 
well-known building stone.s, notably those of Ham Hill, Doulting, 
Dundry, Painswick, Cheltenham, Duston, Weldon, Ketton, 
Barnack, Stamford, Casterton, Clipsham, Great Ponton, Ancaster, 
Aislaby (Lower Estuarine series). Several of the stones are 
used for road metal. Iron ores have been worked in the Grey 
Limestone, the Eller Beck bed, the Dogger and the Northampton 
beds, the latter being the most important. 

The Great or Bath Oolite is typically developed in the neighbour- 
hood of Bath, and except in a modified form it does not extend 
beyond the counties of Wiltshire, Somersetshire, Gloucestershire 
and Oxfordshire. It does not reach so far as Yorkshire, unless 
the Upper Estuarine series of that district, is its representative. 
The principal subdivisions of the series are 



Wiltshire, Somersetshire, 
Gloucestershire, Oxfordshire. 

Northamptonshire, 
Buckingliamshire, Bed- 
fordshire, Lincolnshire. 

Upper. 

False - bedded Oolites 

Kemble beds, " White 

Limestone," pale, earthy 
Limestones, occasionally 
oolitic, and Marls. 

Upper Kagstones of Bath. 

Great Oolite ClaysBlis- 
worlh Clay. 

■ Lower. 

False - bedded Oolites ntho 
principal building stones, 

" Bath Freestone.^' 

Fissile calcareous Sandstones ; 
oolitic Limestones and 
Clays; lx>wer Kug.slonos of 
Bath and Stonestield Slate. 
Thickness, 100-130 It. 

Great Oolite Limestone 
(generally non-ooUtic). 

Upper Estuarine scries 

j 

Thickness, zo-ioo ft. 


An exact correlation of the Great Oolite strata in the N,£. area 
with those of the S.W. is not possible on account of the great 
variability and impersistence of the beds.. Current bedding 
is very prevalent, and minor stratigraphical breaks are common. 
The absence of the typical Great Oolite from the N.E. district 
is probably due in part to contemporaneous erosion with overstep 
of the succeeding formation, and in part to local elites in the 
sediment in the shallow waters of this epoclui This may also 
explain the rapid thinning-out of the Great Oolite ooutli of Bath, 
where its place may be taken, to some extent,, by the Bradford 
Clay, Forest Marble and Fullonian. r#/ 

The Great Oolite is not readily divisible into palaeontological 
zones, but the amraonile PerisphincUs arbustigerus may bo taken 
as the eharacteristic form along with BeiemniUs bessinus and Tere- 
brattda maxillata. Corals {Isastraea, Thanmastria) and Polyzou 
(Stomato)>ora, Diastopora) ate abundant. Hemicidaris, Cidaris, 
Acrosatenia, Clypeus and other urchins are common ; PetOacrinus 
mid Apioertnus represent the Gxinoids. Terebratula, RMynchonetla, 
Waldheimia, Crama are the prevailing; braohioppds ; the common 
pelecypods, Pecten, Ostrea, Lima, Trigonia, Modiola; Natica, 
Nerinea and otlier gasteropods are found. PerispHiuctes fitandes, 
Macrocephalites subcontractus, Oppelia discus and Nautilus dtspansus 
are among the more common cephalopods. The remains of fish 
{Mesodon, Hybodus), crocodiles {Teliosaurus), dinosaurs (Cstiosaurus,, 
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Megatosaurus), ptevosaurs [Rhamphocepkaius), and in the Stonesfleld 
slate the jaws of marsupial mammals (Awpkitherium, AtnphtUsUs, 
Phascolotherium) occur. 

The building stones of the Great Oolite are mainly oolitic 
freestones, viz. the varieties of “ Bath stone ’’ quarried and mined 
in the neighbourhood of that city (Corsham Down, Monks Park, 
(^mbe Down, Odd Down, Box Ground, &c.) and more shelly 
limestones like the Taynton and Milton stone. The Stonesheld 
slate has been largely worked near Woodstock in Oxfordshire 
and in Gloucestershire for roofing, &c. The “ slates ” are brown 
calcareous sandstone, grey and slightly oolitic calcareous sand- 
stone, and blue and grey oolitic limestone. A curious modifica- 
tion of the Great Oolite — ^White Limestone division — is character- 
ized by irregular ramifying tubular cavities, usually filled with 
ochreous material ; this rock occurs in blocks and layers, and 
is used for rockeries under the name of ** Dagham stone *’ from 
Daghara Down north of Cirencester. (See also Jurassic). 

(J. A. H.). 

OOSTERZEE, JAN JACOB VAN (1817-1882), Dutch divine, 
was bom at Rotterdam on the ist of April 1817. After acting 
as pastor at Alkmaar and Rotterdam, in 1863 he was made 
professor of biblical and practical theology at the university 
of Utrecht. Oosterzee earned a reputation as a preacher, was 
editor of the Theolog. Jahrbiiclier from 1845, wrote a number 
of noteworthy books on religious histoiy, and published poems 
in Dutch (1882). He died on the 29th of July 18S2. 

A collected edition of Oosterzee 's works was published in French, 
(Euvres computes, in three volumes (1877-1880). His autobiography 
appeared in 1882. 

OOTACAMUND, or Utakamand, a town of British India, 
headquarters of the Nilgiris district in Madras, approached 
by a rack railway from the Mettapolliem station on the Madras 
railway. Pop. (1901) 18,596. It is the principal sanatorium 
of southern India, and summer headquarters of the Madras 
government. It is placed on a plateau about 7230 ft. above 
the sea, with a fine artificial lake, and mountains rising above 
8000 ft. The mean annual temperature is 58® F., with a minimum 
of 38® in January and a maximum of 76® in May ; average 
annual rainfall, 49 in. The houses are scattered on the hill»des 
amid luxuriant gardens, and there are extensive carriage drives. 
In the neighbourhood are plantations of coffee, tea and cinchona. 
There are a brewep^ and two dairy farms. The Lawrence 
asylum for the children of European soldiers was founded 
in 1858, and there are also the Breeks memorial and Basel 
Mission high schools. 

See Sir F. Price, Ootacamund : A History (Madras, 1908). 

OOZE ( 0 . Eng. wdse, cognate with an obsolete waise, mud ; 
cf. 0 . Nor. veisa, muddy pool), the slime or mud at the bottom 
of a river, stream, especji^y,' of a tidal river or estuary, and so 
particularly used in d^yMea . soundings of the deposit of fine 
calcareous mud, in femaiira of foraminifera are largely 

present. The word ** ooze " is also used as a technical term 
in tanning, of the liquor in a tan vat in which the hides are 
steeped, made of a solution of oak bark or other substances 
which yield tannin. This word is in origin different from ooze ” 
in its first sense. It appears in 0 . Eng. as wds, and meant the 
juice of plants, fruits, &c. 

OP AH (Lampris luna), a pelagic fish, the affinities of which are 
still a puzzle to ichthyologists. The body is compressed and 
deep (more so than in the bream) and the scales are minute. 
A long dorsal fin, high and pointed anteriorly, runs along nearly 
the whole length of the back ; the caudal is strong and deeply 
cleft. The ventral fin is also elongated, and all the fins are 
destitute of spines. The pelvic fins are abdominal in position, 
long and pointed in shape, and the pelvic bones are connected 
with the coracoids. These fins contain numerous (15-17) rays, 
a feature in which the fish difiers from the Acanthopterymans. 

In its gorgeous colours the opah surpasses even the dolphins, 
all the fins being of a bright scarlet. The sides are bluish green 
above, violet in the middle, red beneath, variegated with oval 
spots of brilliant silver. It is only occasionally found near the 
shore ; its real home is the Atlantic, especially near Madeira 
and the AzfX’cs, but many captures are recorded from Great 


Britain, Ireland and Scandinavia ; it strays as far north as 
Iceland and Newfoundland, and probably southwards to the 
latitudes of the coast of Guinea. It is rare in the Mediterranean. 
The name opah, which is now generally used, is derived from 
the statement of a native of the coast of Guinea who happened 
to be in England when the first specimen was exhibited (1750), 
and who thought he recognized in it a fish well known by that 
name in his native country. From its habit of coming to the 
surface in calm weather, showing its high dorsal fin above the 
water, it has also received the name of “ sun-fish,” which it 
shares with Orlhagoriscus and the basking shark. It grows to a 
length of 4 to 5 ft. and a weight exceeding 100 tb, and is highly 
esteemed on account of the excellent flavour of its flesh. 

OPAL, an amorphous or non-crystalline mineral consisting 
of hydrated silica, occasionally displaying a beautiful play of 
colour, whence its value as a gem-stone. It is named from 
Lat. opalus, Gr. oiraA.Aiov, with which may be compared Sansk. 
upala, precious stone. Opal commonly occurs in nodular or 
stalactitic masses, in the cavities of volcanic rocks, having been 
deposited in a gelatinous or colloidal condition. It is inferior to 
quartz in hardness (H. 5-5 to 6*5) and in density (S. G. 1*9 to 
2-3), whilst it differs also by its solubility in caustic alkalis. 
The proportion of water in opal varies usually from 3 to 12 %, 
and It IS said that occasionally no water can be detected, 
the mineral having apparently suffered dehydration. Though 
normally isotropic, opal is frequently doubly refracting, the 
anomaly being due to tension set up during consolidation. 
The mineral when pure is transparent and colourless, as well 
seen in the variety which, from its vitreous appearance, was 
called by A. G. Werner hyalite (Gr. eaXos, glass), or popularly 
“ Miiller’s glass,” a name said to have been taken from its 
discoverer. This pellucid opaline silica occurs as an incrustation 
in small globules, and is by no means a common mineral, being 
chiefly found at certain localities in Bohemia, Mexico and 
Colorado, U.S.A. (Cripple Creek). 

The beautiful variety known as “ noble ” or “ precious opal ” 
owes its value to the brilliant flashes of colour which it displays 
by reflected light. The colours are not due to the pn«encc of 
any material pigment, but re.sult from certain structural peculi- 
arities in the stone, perhaps from microscopic fissures or pores 
or from delicate striae, but more probably from very thin 
lamellae of foreign matter, or of opaline silica, having a different 
index of refraction from that of the matrix. The origin of 
the colours in opal has been studied by Sir D. Brewster, Sir W. 
Crookes, Lord Rayleigh and H. Behrens. In the variety known 
to jewellers as “ harlequin opal,” the rainbow-like tints are 
flashed forth from small angular surfaces, forming a kind of 
polychromatic mosaic, whilst in other varieties the colours are 
disposed in broad bands or irregular patches of comparatively 
large area. By moving the stone, a brilliant succession of 
fiery flashes may sometimes be obtained. The opal is usually 
cut with a convex surface, and, being a soft stone, should be 
protected from friction likely to produce abrasion ; nor should 
it be exposed to sudden alternations of temi^rature. The loss 
of water, sometimes effected by heat, greatly impairs the colour, 
though moderate warmth may improve it. According t'o Pliny 
the opal ranked next in value to the emerald, and he relates 
that the rich Roman senator Nonius was exiled by Mark Antony 
for sake of his magnificent opal, as large as a hazel nut. The 
opal, on account of its unique characters, has been the subject 
of remarkable superstition, and even in modem times has often 
been regarded as an unlucky stone, but in recent years it has 
regained popular favour and is now when fine, among the most 
highly valued gem-stones. 

Precious opal is a mineral of very limited distribution. Though 
ancient writers state that it was brought from India, and fine 
stones are still called in trade “ Oriental opal,” its occurrence is 
not known in the East. The finest opals seem to have been 
always obtained from Hungary, where the mineral occurs, 
associated with much common opal, in nests in an altered 
andesitic rock. The fine opals occur only nt the Dubnyik mine, 
near the village of Yorosvdgis (Czerwenitza). The workmgs 
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have been carried on for centuries in the mountains near Epeijes, 
and some remarkable stones from this locality are preserved 
in the Imperial Natural History Museum in Vienna, including an 
uncut specimen weighing about 3000 carats. Precious opal is 
found also in Honduras, especially in trachyte near Gracias d 
Dios ; and in Mexico, where it occurs in a porphyritic rock at 
Esperanza in the state of Queretaro. A remarkable kind of 
opal, of yellow or hyacinth-red colour, occurs in trachytic 
porphyry at Zimapan in Hidalgo, Mexico, and is known as 
“ fire-opal.” This variety is not only cut en cabochon but is 
also faceted. Fire-opal is sometimes called “girasol.” Much 
precious opal is worked in Australia. In Queensland it is found 
lining cracks in nodules of brown ironstone in the Desert Sand- 
stone, a rock of Upper Cretaceous age, and is distributed over 
a wide area near the Barcoo river. Bulla Creek is a well-known 
locality. The layer of opal, when too thin to be cut with a 
convex surface, is used for inlaid work or is carved into cameos 
which show to much advantage against the dark-brown matrix. 
The matrix penetrated by veins and spots of opal, and perhaps 
heightened in colour artificially, has been called “ black opal ” ; 
but true black opal occurs in New South Wales. The “ root of 
opal ” consists of the mineral disseminated through the matrix. 
In New South Wales precious opal was accidentally discovered 
in 1889, and is now largely worked at White Cliffs, Yungnulgra 
county, where it is found in nodules and seams in a siliceous rock 
of the Upper Cretaceous series. It is notable that the opal 
sometimes replaces shells and even reptilian bones, whilst curious 
pseudomnrphs, known as “ pineapple opal,” show the opal in 
the form of aggregated crystals, perhaps of gypsum, gaylussite 
or glauberite. 

“ Common opal ” is the name generally applied to the varieties 
which exhibit no beauty of colour, and may be nearly opaque. 
It is frequently found in the vesicular lavas of the N.E. of Ireland, 
the west of Scotland, the Faroe Isles and Iceland. When of 
milky-white colour it is known as “ milk opal ” ; when of 
resinous and waxy appearance as “ resin opal ” ; if banded 
it is called “ agate opal ” ; a green variety is termed “ prase 
opal ” j a dark red, ferruginous variety “ jaspar opal ” ; whilst 
” rose opal ” is a beautiful pink mineral, coloured with organic 
matter, found at Quincy, near M6hun-sur-Y^vre, in France. 
A brown or grey concretionary opal from Tertiary shales at 
Menilmontant, near Paris, is known as menilite or “ liver opal.” 
A dull opaque form of opal, with a fracture imperfectly con- 
choidal, is called ” semi-opal ” ; whilst the opal which not 
infrequently forms the mineralizing substance of fossil wood 
passes as “ wood opal.” The name hydrophane is applied to 
a porous opal, perhaps partially dehydrated, which is almost 
opaque when dry but becomes more or less transparent when 
immersed in water. It has been sometimes .sold in America as 
“ magic stone.” Cacholong is another kind of porous opal with 
a lustre rather like that of mother-of-pearl, said to have been 
named from the Cach river in Bokhara, but the word is probably 
of Tatar origin. 

Opaline silica is frequently deposited fiom hot siliceous springs, 
often in cauMower-liko masses, and is known as geyserite. This 
occurs in Iceland, New Zealand and the Yellowstone National Park. 
The fiorite from the hot springs of Santa Fiora, in Tuscany, is opaline 
silica, with a rather peaAy lustre. A variety containing an excep- 
tionally small proportion of water, obtained from the Yellowstone 
Park, was named pealite, after the chemist A. C. Pcale. The 
siliceous deposits from springs, often due to organic agencies, are 
known generally as ” siliceous sinter " or, if very loose in texture, as 
" siliceous tufl." Opaline silica forms the material of many organic 
structures, like the frustules of diatoms and the tests of radiolanans, 
which may accumulate as deposits of tripoli, and be used for polishing 
purposes. {F. W. R.*)' 

OPALINA (so named by J. E. PurkinjS and G. Valentin), 
a genus of i^tozoa, without mouth or contractile vacuole, 
covered with nearly equal flagelliform cilia, and possessing 
numerous nuclei, all similar. It has been referred to Aspirotricha 
by Butschli, but by M. Hartog {Cambridge Natwal History, voL il, 
1906) has been transferred to the FUgellates {q.v.). AU the 
species are parasitic in cold-blooded Vertebrates. 

See Bezzenberger in Avchiv f. PfotisU%tkundg {1903), iii. I 38 « 


OPATA (“ enemies,” so called by their neighbours the Fimas), 
a tribe of Mexican Indians of Piman stock. Their country is 
the mountainous district of north-eastern Sonora and north- 
western Chihu£diua, Mexico. Though usually loyal to the 
Mexican government, they rebelled in 1820, but after a gallant 
effort were defeated. They number now about 5000, aj^ still 
largely retain their ancient autonomy. 

OPERA (Italian for “ work ”), a drama set to music, as 
distinguished from plays in which music is merely incidental. 
Music has been a resource of the drama from the earliest times, 
and doubtless the results of researches in the early history of 
this connexion have been made very interesting, but they are 
hardly relevant to a history of opera as an art-form. If language 
has meaning, an art-form can hardly be said to exist under 
conditions where the only real connexions between its alleged 
origin and its modern maturity are such universal means of 
expression as can equally well connect it with almost every- 
thing else. We will therefore pass over the orthodox history 
of opera as traceable from the music of Greek tragedy to that 
of miracle-plays, and will begin with its real beginning, the first 
dramas that were set to music in order to be produced as musical 
works of art, at the beginning of the 17th century. 

There seems no reason to doubt the story, given by Doni, of 
the meetings held by a group of amateurs at the house of the Bardi 
in Florence in the last years of the i6th century, with the object 
of trying experiments in emotional musical expression by the 
use of instruments and solo voices. Before this time there was 
no real opportunity for music- drama. The only high musical 
art of the 16th century was unaccompanied choral music : its 
expression was perfect within its limits, and its limits so abso- 
lutely excluded all but what may be called static or contemplative 
emotion that ” dramatic music ” was as inconceivable as 
” dramatic architecture.” But the literary and musical dilettanti 
who met at the house of the Bardi were not mature musical 
artists ; they therefore had no scruples, and their imaginations 
were fired by the dream of restoring the glories of Greek tragedy, 
especially on the side of its musical declamation. The first 
pioneer ui the new ” monodic ” movement seems to have been 
Vincenzo Galilei, the father of Galileo. This enthusiastic 
amateur warbled the story of Ugolino to the accompaniment of 
the lute, much to the amusement of expert musicians ; but he 
gained the respect and sympathy of those whose culture was 
litcraryrather than musical. His efforts must have been notunlike 
a wild caricature of Mr. W. B. Yeats’s method of reciting poetry 
to the psaltery. The first public production in the new style 
was Jacopo Peri’s Euridice (1600), which was followed by a less 
successful effort of Caccini’s on the same subject. To us it is 
astonishing that an art so great as the polyphony of the i6th 
century could ever have become forgotten in a new venture so 
feeble in its first steps. Sir Hubert Parry has happily charac- 
terized the general effect of the new movement on contemporary 
imagination as something like that of laying a foundation- 
stone — the suggestion of a vista of possibilities so inspiriting 
as to exclude all sense of the triviality of the present achievement. 
Meanwhile tho.se composers who retained the mastery of poly- 
phonic music tried to find a purely vocal and polyphonic solution 
of the problem of music-drama ; and the Amfipamasso of Orazio 
Vecchi (written in 1594, the year of Palestrina’s death, and pro- 
duced three years later) is not alone, though it is by far tlie most 
remarkable, among attempts to make a music-drama out of a 
series of madrigals. From the woodcuts which adorn the first 
edition of the Amfipamasso it has been conjectured that the 
actors sang one voice each, while the rest of the harmony was 
supplied by singers behind the stage * ; and this may have been 
the case with other works of this kind. But the words of Vecchi’s 
introductory chorus contradict this idea, for they tell the audience 
that “ the theatre of this drama is the world ” and that the 
spectators must "hear instead of seeing.” 

^ The first stoiy in Berlioz’s Soiries d'orchestre is about a young 
16th-century genius who revolts from this practice and becomes a' 
pioneer of monody. The picture is hrilliaat,though the young geiiina 
evidently learnt all his music in Paris somewhere about 1830. 
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Wildi tbe (kcadeooe of the madrigal^ Monteverde brought a 
real musical power to bear on the new style. His results are 
BOW intelligible only to historiansj and they seem to us artistically 
nugatory ; but in tbekr day they were so impressive as to render the 
further continuance of i6tth«aQtary choral art impossible. At. the 
beginning of the 17th century no young musician of lively artistic 
receptivity could fail to be profoundly stirred by Montcvcrde's 
Orfeo (1602), Arianna (i6o8) and JI Combattimento di Tancredi e 
Clorinda (1604), wcuks in which the resources of instruments 
were developed with the same archaic boldness, the same grasp 
of immediate emotional effect and the same lack of artistic 
organization as the harmonic resouro^. Tbe spark of Monte- 
verde's genius produced in musical history a result more like 
an explosion than an enlightenment ; and the emotional rhetoric 
of ^ art was so uncontrollable, and at the same time so much 
more impressive in suggestion than in realization, that wo cannot 
be surprised that the next definite step in the history of opera 
took the direction of mere musical form, and was not only un> 
dramatic but anti-dramatic. 

The system of free musical declamation known as reciUUive is 
said to have been used by Emilio del Cavalier! as early as . 1588, 
and it was in the nature of things almost the only means of 
vocal expression conceivable by the pioneers of opera. Formal 
melody, such as that of popular songs, was as much beneath 
their dignity as it had been beneath that of the high art from 
which they revolted ; but, in the absence of any harmonic 
system but that of the church modes, which was manifestly 
incapable of assimilating the new ** unprepared discords,” and 
in the utter chaos of early experiments in instrumentation, 
formal melody proved a godsend as the novelty of recitative faded. 
Tunes were soon legalized at moments of dramatic repose when 
it was possible for the actors to indulge in either a dance or a 
^play of vocalization; it was in the tunes that the strong 
harmonic system of modern tonality took shape ; and by the 
early days of Alessandro Scarlatti, before the end of the 17th 
century, the art of tune-making had perennially blossomed 
into the musically safe and effective form of the arta (q.v.). 
From this time until the death of Handel the history of opera 
is simply the history of the aria ; except in so far as in France, 
under Lully, it is also the history of baUet-music, the other main 
theatrical occasion for the art of tune-making. With opera 
before Gluck there is little interest in tracii^ schools and develop- 
ments, for the mu»cal art had as mechanical a connexion with 
drama as it had with the art of scene-painting, and neither it 
nor the drama which was attached to it ^owed any real develop- 
ment at all, though the librettist Metastasio presented as imposing 
a figure in 18th-century Italian literature as Handel presented in 
Italian opera. Before this period of stagnation we find an almost 
solitary and provincial outburst of life in the wonderful patch- 
work of Purcell's art (16587-1695). Whether he is producing 
genuine opera (as in the unique case of Dido and Aefieas) or 
merely incident^ music to plays (as in the so-called opera Kit^ 
Arthur), his deeply inspired essays in dramatic music are no less 
interesting in their historic isolation from everything except the 
influence of Lully than they are admirable as evidences of a 
genius which, with the opportunities of 50 years later or 150 
years earlier, might assuredly have proved one of the greatest 
m all music. Another sign of life has been appreciated by 
recent research in the interesting farcical operas (mostly Nea- 
pditan) of certain early zSth-century Italian composers (see 
Lxo, PXRGOLXSE, LoG&osciNo), whids have some bearing on 
the antecedents of Mozart. 

The real reason for the stagnation of high opera before Gluck 
is (as explained in the articles Music and Sonata Forms) that 
the forms of music known before X750 could not express dramatic 
duuige without losingi autistic organization. The "spirit of 
the age ” can have 4 iad little to do with the difiicully, or why 
diould Shakespeare not have had a contemporary operatic 
brother-artist during the "Golden Age" of music? The 
oppoijj^ty for reform came with the rise of the sonata style. 
It was fortunate for Gluck diat the music of his time was too 
vigorously organued.to be upset by new discoveries. Giudk was 


! amtx:h grcAter artist than Monteverde, but ha too was not vm* 
baded with acadiemb mastery ; indeed, though historians have 
denied it, Monteverde was by far the better contrapuntist, and 
seems rather to have renounced his musical powers than to . have 
struggled for need of them. But instead of memories of a 
Golden Age, Gluck had behind him 150 years of harmonb and 
orchestral knowledge of good and evil He also had almost as 
clear a sense of symphonic form as could find scope in opera at 
all ; and his melodic power was generally of the highest order. 
It is often said that his work was too far in advance of his time 
to establish his intended refonn ; and, if this means that un- 
dramatic Italian operas continued to outnumber those dramatic 
masterpieces which no smaller man could achieve, the statement 
is as true as it is of every great artist. If, however, it is taken 
to mean that because Mozart’s triumphs do not lie in serious opera 
he owes nothing to Gluck, then the statement is misleading 
(see Gluck). The influence of Gluck on Mozart was probund, 
not only, where it is relevant to the particular type of libretto, 
as in Idomeneo, but also on the broad dramatic basis which 
includes.Greek tragedy and the 18th-century comedy of manners. 
Mozart, whose firsLimpulse was always to m^e his music coherent 
in itself, for some time continued to cultivate side by side with his 
growing polyphony and freedom of movement certain Italian 
formalities which, though musically effective and flattering to 
singers, were dramatically vicious. But these features, though 
they spoil Idotneneo, correspond to much that in Gluck’s operas 
shows mere helplessness ; and in comic opera they may even 
become dramatically appropriate. Thus, in Cosi fan iutte the 
florid arias in which the two heroines protest their fidelity are 
the arias of ladies who do protest too much ; and in Die Zauber- 
ilote the extravagant vocal fireworks of the Queen of Night are 
the displays of one who, in the words of the high priest Sarastro, 
" hopes to cajole the people with illusions and .superstition,’’ 
In the article Mozart we liave di.scussed other evidences of his 
stagecraft and insight into character, talents for which his comic 
subjects gave him far more scope than those of classical tragedy 
had given to Gluck. Mozart always extracts the utmost musical 
effect from every situation in his absurd and often tiresome 
libretti (especially in vocal ensenUile), while lus musical effects 
are always such as give dramatic life to what in other hands are 
conventional musical forms. These merits would never have 
been gamsaid but for the violence of Wagner’s earlier partisans 
in their revolt from the uncritical classbisra of his denser and 
noisier opponents. Wagner himself stands as far aloof from 
Wagnerian Philistinism as from uncritical classbism. lie was 
a fierce critic of social conditbns and by no means incapable 
of hasty iconoclastic judgments; but he would have treated 
with scant respect the criticism that censures Mozart for super- 
ficiality in rejecting the radically unmusbai element of mordant 
social satire which distinguishes the Figaro of Beaumarchais 
from the most perfect opera in all classical musb. 

It cannot be said that in any high artistic sense Italian comb 
opera has developed continuously since Mozart. The vocal 
athleticism of singers- ; the acceptance and great development by 
Mozart of what we may call symphonic (as distinguished from 
Handelian) forms of aria and ensemble ; and the enlargement of 
the orchestra; these processes gave the Italian composers of 
Mozart’s and later times prosabally golden opportunities for 
lifting spectators and sii^rs to the seventh heaven of flattered 
vanity, while the music, in itself no less than in its relation to the 
drama, was steadily degraded, 'nze decline begins with Mozart’s 
contemporary and survivor, D. Cimarosa, whose ideas are genuine 
and, in. the main, refined, but who lacks power and resource. 
His style was by no means debased, but it was just so slight that 
contemporaries found it fairly easy. His most famous work, 
11 Mainmonio Segrelo, is an opera bu^a which is still occasbnally 
revived, and- it is very like the sort of thing that people who 
despise Mozart imagine' Figaro to be. Unless it is approached 
with sympathy, its effect after Fifftro is hardly more exhilaxating 
than that of once pilloried spurious " Second Fart " to the 
Pickwick Papers. But this is harsh judgment ; for it {xroves to 
be a good semi-da^ as soon as we. take. it. on its own merits. 
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It is far more musical, if less vivacious, than Rossini’s Barhitre ; 
and the declinfi of Italian opera is more significantly foreshadowed 
in Cimarosa’s other chef-d’auvre, the remarkable opera serial 
Gli Orazzi ed i Cwiasai. Here the arias and ensembles are serious 
art, showing a pale reflection of Mozart, and not wholly without 
Mozart’s spirit ; the choruses, notably the first of all, have fine 
moments ; and the treatment of conflicting emotions at one 
crisis, where military music is heard behind the scenes, is masterly. 
Lastly, the abrupt conclusion at the moment of the catastrophe 
is good and was novel at the time, though it foreshadows that 
sacrifice of true dramatic and musical breadth to the desire for an 
“ effective curtain,” and that mortal fear of anti-climax which in 
classical French opera rendered a great musical finale almost 
impossible. But the interesting and dramatic features in Gli 
Orazzi are unfortunately less significant historically than the 
vulgarity of its overture, and the impossibility, after the beautiful 
opening chorus, of tracing any unmistakably tragic style in the 
whole work except by the negative sign of dullness. 

Before Cimarosa’s overwhelming successor Rossini had retired 
from his indolent career, these tendencies had already reduced 
both composers and spectators to a supreme indifference to the 
mood of the libretto, an indifference far more fatal than mere 
inattention to the plot. Nobody cares to follow the plot of 
Mozart’s Fisiaro ; but then no spectator of Beaumarchais’s 
Mariage de Figaro is prevented by the intricacy of its plot from 
enjoying it as a play. In both cases we are interested in the 
character-drawing and in each situation as it arises ; and we do 
no justice to Mozart’s music when we forget this interest, even 
in cases where the libretto has none of the literary merit that 
survives in the transformation of Beaumarchais’s comedy into an 
Italian libretto. But with the Rossinian decline all charitable 
scruples of criticism are misplaced, for Italian opera once more 
became as purely a pantomimic concert as in the Handelian 
period ; and we must not ignore the difference that it was now a 
concert of very vulgar music, the vileness of which was only 
aggravated by the growing range and interest of dramatic 
subjects. The best that can be said in defence of it was that 
the vulgarity was not pretentious and unhealthy, like Meyerbeer’s ; 
indeed, if the famous “ Mad Scene” in Donizetti’s Lucia di 
Lammermoor had only been meant to be funny it would not 
have been vulgar at all. Occasionally the drama pierced through 
the empty breezincss of the music ; and so the spirit of Shake- 
speare, even when smothered in an Italian libretto unsuccessfully 
set to music by Rossini, proved so powerful that one spectator 
of Rossini’s Oiello is recorded to have started out of his seat 
at the catastrophe, exclaiming “ Good Heiivens I the tenor is 
murdering the soprano ! ” And in times of political imrest 
more than one opera became as dangerous as an over-censored 
theatre could make it. An historical case in point is brilliantly 


^“scribed in George Meredith s Vttloria, But what has this 
f *yih the progress of music ? The history of Italian opera 
irom aitui - mimination in Mozart to its subsidence on the 
big drum and cyur. Rossinians is the history of a 

protected mtetry. V«ai. ... it. 

Its shrewd old ^e, b far mote tfit . bij Native Renius 

th«n of fas native tr^itions ; and, thouR.. jifer as 

to the spontaneity and depth of the change, the pa...q^x jg 
that the Wagnerization of Verdi was the musical emancn.,..«;„„ 
of Italy. 


After Mozart the next step in the development of true operatic 
art was neither Italian nor German, but French. The French 
sense of dramatic fitness had a wonderfully stimulating effect 
upon every foreign composer who came to France. Rossini 
himself, in Guillaume Tell^ was electrified into a dramatic and 


orchestral life of an incomparably higher order than the rollicking 
rattle of serious and comic Italian opera in its decline. He was 
in the prime of life when he wrote it, but it exhausted him and 
was practically his last important work, though he lived to a 
cheerful old age. The defects of its libretto were grave, but he 
made unprecedented efforts to remedy them, and finally suc- 
ceeded, at the cost of an entire act. The experience was very 
significant ; for, from the time of Gluck onwan^, while it 


cannot be denied that native and naturalized French operatic 
art has suffered from many forms of music^ and dramatic 
debasement, we may safely say that no opera has met with 
success in France that is without theatrical merit. And the 
French contributiem to musical history between Gluck tmd 
Rossini is of great nobility. If Cherubini and M^hul had had 
Gluck’s melodic power, the classics of French opera would have 
been the greatest achievements in semi-tragic music'drama 
before Wagner. As it is, their austerity is not that of the highest 
classics. It is negative, and tends to exclude outward attractiye- 
nes.*: rather because it cannot achieve it than because it contains 
all things in due proportion. Be this as it may, Cherubini had 
a real influence on Beethoven ; not to mention that the libretti 
of Fiidio and Les Deux journies were originally by the same 
author, though Fidelia underwent great changes in translation 
and revision. It is impossible to say what French opera might 
have done for music through Beethoven if Fidelia had not 
remained his solitary (because very nearly unsuccessful) operatic 
monument ; but there is no doubt as to its effect on Weber, 
whose two greatest works, Der Freischutz and Euryanthe, are 
two giant strides from Cherubini to Wagner. Euryantfie is in 
respect of Leit-motif (see below) almost more Wagnerian than 
Lohengrin, Wagner’s fourth published opera, It failed to make 
an epoch in history because of its dreary libretto, to which, 
however, the highly dramatic libretto of Lohengrin owes a 
surprising number of points. 

The libretti of classical opera set too low a literary standard 
to induce critics to give sufficient attention to their real aesthetic 
bearings ; and perhaps the great scholar Otto Jahn is the only 
writer who has applied a first-rate literary analysis to the subject 
(see his Life of Mozart ) ; a subject which, though of great 
importance to music, has, like the music itself, been generally 
thrust into the background by the countless externals that give 
theatrical works and institutions a national or political import- 
ance independent of artistic merit and historical development. 
Much that finds prominent place in the orthodox history of 
opera is really outside the scope of musical and dramatic discus- 
sion ; and it may therefore be safely left to be discovered under 
non-musical headings elsewhere in this Encyclopaedia. Even 
when what passes for operatic history has a more real connexion 
with the art than the history of locomotion has with physical 
science, the importance of the connexion is often overrated. 
For example, much has been said as to the progress in German 
opera from the choice of remote subjects like Mozart’s Die 
EntfUhrung aus dem Serail to the choice of a subject so thoroughly 
German as Der Freischiitz : but this is only part of the general 
progress made, chiefly in France, towards the choice of romeuntic 
instead of classical subjects. Whatever the intrin.sic interest 
of musical ethnology, and whatever light it may throw upon the 
reasons why an art will develop and decline sooner in one country 
than in another, racial character will not suffice to produce an 
art for which no technique as yet exists. Nor will it suffice in 
any country to check the development or destroy the value of an 
art of which the principles were developed elsewhere. No 
music of Mozart’s time could have handled Weber’s romantic 
subjects, and all the Teutonism in history could not have pre- 
vented Mozart from adopting and developing those Itaban 
methods that gave him scope. Again, in the time of Lully, 
"ho was the contemporary of Molidre, the French genius of 
s^eci^t ^33 devoted to reducing opera to an effective series 
of ballets ; j «4. hamper composers of real 

dramatic power that ^'.Jnault’s libretto to Lully’s very successful 
Armide served Gluck unaii*;.*^ of his greatest works 

90 years later. If Lully owes so little f© Cambert as to be rightly 
entitled the founder of French opera, H Gluck is a greater 
reformer than his predecessor Rameau, if Cherubini is a more 
powerful artist than Mtiiul, and if, lastly, Meyerbeer developed 
the vices of the French histrionic machinery with a plausibility 
which has never been suipassed, then we must reconcile our 
racial theories with the historic process by which the French 
Grand Opera, one of the most pronounced nationid types in all 
music, was founded by an Italian Jew, reformed by an Austrian. 
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classicized by another Italian, and debased by a German Jew. 
Thb only enhances the significance of that French dramatic 
sense which stimulated foreign composers and widened their 
choice of subjects, as it also preserved all except the Italian 
forms of opera from falling into that elsewhere prevalent early 
19th-century operatic style in which there was no means of 
guessing by the music whether any situation was tragic or comic. 
From the time of Meyerbeer onwards, trivial and vulgar opera 
has been as common in France as elsewhere ; but there is a world 
of difference between, for example, a garish tune naively intended 
for a funeral march, and a similar tune used in a serious situation 
with a dramatic sense of its association with other incidents in 
the opera, and of its contrast with the sympathies of spectators 
and actors. The first case is as typical of 19th-century musical 
Italy as the second case is of musical France and all that has 
come under French influence. 

As Wagner slowly and painfully attained his maturity he 
learned to abhor the influence of Meyerbeer, and indeed it 
accounts for much of the inequality of his earlier work. But 
it can hardly have failed to stimulate his sense of effect ; and 
without the help of Meyerbeer’s outwardly successful novelties 
it is doubtful whether even Wagner’s determination could 
have faced the task of his early work, a task so negative and 
destructive in its first stages. We have elsewhere (see Music, 
Sonata Forms ad finem, and Symphonic Poem) described how 
if music of any kind, instrumental or dramatic, was to advance 
beyond the range of the classical symphony, there was need 
to devise a kind of musical motion and proportion as different 
from that of the sonata or symphony as the sonata style is 
different from that of the suite. All the vexed questions of the 
function of vocal ensemble, of the structure of the libretto, and 
of instrumentation, are but aspects and results of this change 
in what is as much a primary category of music as extension 
is a primary category of matter. Wagnerian opera, a generation 
after Wagner’s death, was still an unique phenomenon, the 
rational influence of which was not yet sifted from the con- 
comitant confusions of thought prevalent among many composers 
of symphony, oratorio, and other forms of which Wagner’s 
principles can be relevant only with incalculable modifications. 
With Wagner the history of classical opera ends and a new 
history begin.s, for in Wagner’s hands opera first became a single 
art-form, a true and indivisible music-drama, instead of a kind 
of dramatic casket for a collection of objets d'art more or less 
aptly arranged in theatrical tableaux. 

Forms and Terminology of Opera. 

The history of pre-Wagnerian opera is not, like that of the 
sonata forms, a history in which the technical terminology has 
a clear relationship to the aesthetic development. In order to 
understand the progress of classical opera we must understand 
the whole progress of classical music ; and this not merely for 
the general reason that the development of an art-form is 
inseparable from the development of the whole art, but because 
in the case of opera only the most external terminology and the 
most unreal and incoherent history of fashions and factions 
remain for consideration after the general development of 
musical art has been discussed. For completeness, however, the 
terminology must be included ; and a commentary on it will 
complete our sketch in better historical perspective than i»»v 
attempt to amplify details on the lines of a continuous 

1. Secco-redtative is the delivery of ordinary dimogue 
in prosaic recitative-formulas, accomr""*'^ py nothing but a 
harpsichord or pianoforte. In.r-uiic operas it was not so bad 
a method as some critics »»»agme j for the conductor (who sat 
at the harpsichord or pianoforte) would, if he had the ^ite 
expected of idm by the composer, extemporize his accompani- 
metits in an unobtrusively amusing manner, while the actors 
delivered their recitative rapidly in a conversational style known 
as parlante. In serious operas, however, the conductor dare 
not be frivolous; and accordingly secco-recitative outside 
oHnic opem is the dreariest of makeshifts, and is not tolerated 
by GlttCX in his mature works- He accompanies his recitatives 


with the string band, introducing other instruments freely as 
the situation suggests. 

3. Accompanied recitatwe was used in all kinds of opera, as 
introductory to important arias and other movements, and also 
in the course of finales. Magnificent examples abound in 
Idomeneoy Figaro and Don Giovanni ; and one of the longest 
recitatives before Wagner is that near the beginning of the 
finale of the first act of Die Zaitberfidte. Beethoven’s two 
examples in Fidelia are short but of overwhelming pathos. 

3. Melodrama is the use of an orchestral accompaniment to 
spoken dialogue (see Benda). It is wonderfully promising in 
theory, but generally disappointing in effect, unless the actors 
are successfully trained to speak without being dragged by the 
music into an out-of-tune sing-song. Classical examples are 
generally short and cautious, but very impressive ; there is one 
in Fidelia in which the orchestra quotes two points from earlier 
movements in a thoroughly Wagnerian way (see Leitmotif 
below). But the device is more prominent in incidental music 
to plays, as in Beethoven’s music for Goethe ’.s Egmont. Mendels- 
sohn’s music for A Midsummer Night’s Dream contains the most 
brilliant and resourceful examples yet achieved in this art ; 
but they are beyond the musical capacity of the English stage, 
which, however, ha.s practised the worst forms of the method 
until it has become a disease, many modern performances of 
Shakespeare attaining an almost operatic continuity of bad 
music. 

4. Opera buffa is classical Italian comic opera with secco- 
recitative. Its central classics are, of course, Figaro and Don 
Giovanni, while Cimarosa’s Matrimonio Segreto and Rossini’s 
Barbiere are the most important steps from the culmination 
to the fall. 


5. Opera seria is classical Italian opera with secco-recitative ; 
almost always (like the Handelian opera from which it is derived) 
on a Greek or Roman subject, and, at whatever cost to dramatic 
or historic propriety, with a happy ending. Gluck purposely 
avoids the term in his mature works. The only great classic 
in opera seria is Mozart’s Idomeneo, and even that is dramatically 
too unequal to be more than occasionally revived, though it 
contains much of Mozart’s finest music. 

6. The Singspiel is German opera with spoken dialogue. In 
early stages it advanced from the farcical to the comic. With 
Beethoven it came under French influence and adopted 

thrilling ” stories with happy endings ; and from this stage 
it passed to specifically “ Romantic ” subjects. Its greatest 
classics are Mozart’s Entfiihrung and Zauberflote, Beethoven’s 
Fidelia, and Weber’s Freischiitz. 

7. Opera comique is the Singspiel of France, being French opera 
with spoken dialogue. It did not originate in farce but in 


the refusal of the Academic de Musique to allow rival companies 
to infringe its monopoly of Grand Opera ; and it is so far fu' * 
being essentially comic that one of its most famous 
M^hul’s Joseph, is on a Biblical subject; nighe.st 

achievement, Cherubini’s Les Deux jour ® almost 

as serious as that of FidM« 

fexcent the ballet uninterrupted music 

fmm beginLr“ opiras comiques in the sense of having 

spoken ; though Medie, being, perhaps, the first 

p,p....me tragedy in the history of music-drama,^ is simply 
called " opera ” on the title-page. In the smaller PTench 
works, especially those in one act, there is so much spoken 
dialogue that they are almost like plays with incidental music. 
But they never sink to the condition of the so-called operas of 
the English composers since Handel. When Weber accepted 
the commission to write Oberon for the English stage in 1825, he 
found that he was compelled to set the musical numbers one by 
one as they were sent to him, without the slightest infonnation 
as to the plot, the situation, or even the order of the pieces I 
And, to crown his disgust, he found that this really did not 


matter. 


^ Even Gluck never contemplated any alternative to the absurd 
happy ending of Orfeo', and all bis other operatic subjects include a 
deus ex mackina. 
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8. Grand opira is French opera in vrhich every word is sung, 

and generally all recitative accompanied by the orchestra. 
It originated in the Acadimie de MitsiqnCy which, from its founda- 
tion in 1669 to the proclamation of the liberti des theatres in 
1791, claimed the monopoly of operas on the lines laid down 
by Lully, Rameau and Gluck. Rossini’s Spontini’s 

Vestala and the works of Meyerbeer crown this theoretically 
promising art -form with what Sir Hubert Parry has justly 
if severely called a crown of no very precious metal. Weber’s 
Euryanthe, Spohr’s Jessonda, and others of his operas, are German 
par^lel developments ; and Wagner’s first published work, 
Rienzi, is like an attempt to beat Meyerbeer on his own ground. 

9. Opera houffe is not an equivalent of opera hupa, but is 
French light opera with a prominent strain of persiflage. Its 
chief representative is Offenbach. It seems to be as native to 
France as the austere opira comique which it eclipsed. Sullivan 
assimilated its adroit orchestration as Gilbert purified its literary 
wit, and the result became a peculiarly English possession. 

10. The finale is that part of a classical opera where, some 
way before the end of an act, the music gathers itself together and 
flows in an unbroken chain of concerted movements. The 
“ invention ” has been ascribed to this or that composer before 
Mozart, and it certainly must have taken some time in the 
growing ; but Mozart is the first classic whose finales are famous. 
The finales to the second act of Figaro, the first act of Don 
Giovanni and the second of the Zauberflbie remained unequalled 
in scale and in dramatic and symphonic continuity, until Wa^er, 
as it were, extended the finale backwards until it met the intro- 
duction (see below) so that the whole act became musically con- 
tinuous. This step was foreshadowed by Weber, in whose 
Euryanthe the numbering of the later movements of each act is 
quite arbitrary. Great finales are less frequent in Singspiel than 
in opera buffa. They can hardly be said to exist in opera seria, 
climax at the end of an act being there (even in Gluck) attained 
only by a collection of ballet movements, whereas the essence 
of Mozart’s finale is its capacity to deal with real turning-points 
of the action. A few finales of the first and second acts of 
opiras comiques (which are almost always in three acts) are on 
the great classical lines, e.g. that to the first act of Les Deux 
journees ; but a French finale to a last act is, except in Cherubim’s 
works, hardly ever more than a short chorus, often so per- 
functory that, for instance, when Mdhul’s Joseph was first 
produced by Weber at Dresden in 1817, a tliree-movement finale 
by Franzl of Munich was added ; and Weber publicly explained 
the difference between French and German notions of finality, 
in excuse for a cour.se so repugnant to his principles in the 
performance of other works. 

11. The introduction is sometimes merely an instrumental 
entr’acte in classical opera ; but it is more especially an extension 
of continuous dramatic music at the beginning of an act, like 
the extension of the finale backwards towards the middle of the 
act, but much smaller. Beethoven, in his last version of Fidelio, 
used the term for the perfectly normal duet that begins the first 
act, and for the instrumental entr’acte which leads to the rbe of 
the curtain on Florestan’s great scene in the second act. The 
classical instances of the special meaning of “ introduction” are 
the first number in Don Giovanni and, more typically, that in the 
Zauberfidte. 

12. Leit-motif, or the association of musical themes with 
dramatic ideas and persons, is not only a natural means of 
progress in music drama, but is an absolute musical necessity as 
soon as the lines dividing an opera into separate formal pieces 
are broken down, unless the music is to become exclusively 
“ atmospheric ” and inarticulate. Without recurrence of themes 
a large piece of music could no more show coherent development 
than a drama in which the characters were never twice addressed 
by the same name nor twice allowed to appear in the same guise. 
Now the classical operatic forms, being mainly limited ty the 
sonata style, were not such as could, when once worked out in 
appropriate designs of aria and ensemble, be worked out again 
in recognizable tnansformations without poverty and monotony 
of effect. And hence a system of Leit-motif was not appropriate 


to that ingenious compromise which classical opera made 
between music that completed from Z2 to 30 independent 
designs and the drama that meanwhile complete one. 
But when the music became as continuous as the drama 
the case was different. There are plenty of classical instances of 
a theme 8uj«rficially marking some cardinal incident or personal 
characteristic, without affecting the independence of the musical 
forms ; the commonest case being, of course, the allusion some- 
where in die overture to salient points in the body of the opera ; 
as, for instance, the allusion to the words “ cosi fan iutti ” in the 
overture to Mozart’s opera of that name, and the Masonic three- 
fold chord in that to the Zauberfidte. Weber’s overtures are 
sonata-form fantasias on themes to come : and in later and 
lighter operas such allusiveness, being childishly easy, is a 
meaningless matter of course. Within the opera itself, songs, 
such as would be sung in an ordinary, non-musical play, will 
probably recur, as in T^s Deux journies ; and so will all phrases 
that have the character of a call or a signal, a remarkable and 
pathetic instance of which may be found in M^hul’s Milidore et 
Pkrosine, where the orchestra makes a true Leit-motif of the 
music of the heroine’s name. But it is a long way from this to the 
system already clearly marked by Weber m Der Freischiitz and 
developed in Euryanthe to an extent which Wagner did not 
surpass in any earlier work than Tristan, though in respect of the 
obliteration of sections his earliest works are in advance of Weber. 
Yet not only are there some thirteen recurrent musical incidents 
in the Freischiitz and over twenty in Euryanthe, but in the latter 
the serpentine theme a.*isociated with the treacherous Eglantine 
actually stands the Wagnerian test of being recognizable when 
its character is transformed. This can hardly be claimed even for 
the organization of themes in Lohengrin. 

Mature Wagnerian Leit-motif is a very different thing from the 
crude system of musical labels to which some of Wagner’s 
disciples have reduced it, and Wagner himself had no patience 
with the catalogue methods of modern operatic analysis. The 
Leit-motif system of Tristan, the Meistersinger, the Ring and 
Parsifal isa profoundly natural and subtle cross-current of musical 
thought, often sharply contrasted with the externals of a 
dramatic situation, since it is free to reflect not only these 
externals, not only the things which the audience know and the 
persons of the drama do not know, not only those workings of 
the dramatic character’s mind which he is trying to conceal from 
the other characters, but even those whiclx he conceals from 
himself. There was nothing new in any one of these possibilities 
taken singly (see, for example, Gluck’s ironic treatment of ** le 
calme renire dans mon coeur**), but polyphonic iMt-motif made 
them all possible simultaneously. Wagner’s mind was not con- 
centrated on the merely literary and theatrical aspects of music- 
drama ; he fought his way to the topmost heights of the peculiar 
musical mastery necessary to his ideals ; and so he realized that 
principle in which none but the very greatest musicians find 
freedom ; the principle that, however constantly necessary and 
powerful homophonic music may be in passages of artificial 
simplicity, all harmonic music is by nature and origin polyphonic ; 
and that in polyphony lies the normal and naturtU means of 
expressing a dramatic blending of emotions. 

Wagnerian Leit-motif has proved rather a giant’s robe for later 
composers; and themostsuccessful of recent operas have, while aim- 
ing less at the sublime, cultivated Wagner’s musical and dramatic 
continuity more than his principles of musical texture. Certainly 
Wagnerian continuity is a permanent postulate in modern opera ; 
but it shows itself to be a thing attainable quite independently 
of any purely musical style or merit, so Jong as the dramatic 
movement of the play is good. This condition was always 
necessary, even where opera was most symphonic. Mozart was 
incessantly disputing with his librettists ; and all his criticisms 
and changes, though apparently of purely musical purport, had a 
brilliant effect on the movement of the play. In one desperate 
case, where the librettist was obstinate, Mozart abandoned a 
work {VOca del Cairo) to the first act of which he had already 
sketched a great finale embodying a grandiose farcical figure that 
promised to be unique in classical opera. 
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Mozart’s lesson of dramatic movement has been bettw learnt 
than anything peculiar to either music or literature ; for, while 
his libretti show how little that quality has to do with poetic 
merit, the whole history of Italian opera from Rossini to Mascagni 
shows how little it has to do with good music. On the other hand, 
the musical coherence of the individual classical forms used in 
opera has caused many critics to miss the real dramatic ground 
of some of the most important operatic conventions. The chief 
instance of this is the repetition of words in arias and at climaxes, 
a convention which we are over-ready to explain as a device which 
prolongs situations and delays action for the sake of musical 
design. But in the best classical examples the case is almost the 
reverse, for the aria does not, as we are apt to suppose, represent 
a few words repeated so as to serve for a long piece of music. 
Without the music the drama would have required a long speech 
in its place ; but the .classical composer ainnot fit intelligible 
music to a long string of different sentences, and so the librettist 
reduces the speech to mere headlines and the composer supplies 
the eloquence. Herein lies the meaning of Mozart’s rapid progress 
from vocal concertos like “ Ftior del mar ” in Idomeneo and 
" Martern alter Arten ” in Die Entfuhrung to genuine musical 
speeches like “ Non piii andrai ” in Figaro, in which the obvious 
capacity to deal with a greater number of words is far less 
important than the naturalness and freedom with which the 
pace of the declamation is varied — a freedom unsurpassed even 
in the Elektra of Richard Strauss. 

With Wagnerian polyphony and continuity music became 
capable of treating words as they occur in ordinary speech, and' 
repetitions have accordingly become out of place except where 
they would be natural without music. But it is not here that the 
real gain in freedom of movement lies. That gain has been won, 
not by Wagner’s negative reforms alone, but by his combination 
of negative reform with new depths of musical thought ; and 
modem opera is not more exempt than classical opera from the 
dangers of artistic methods that have become facile and secure. 
If the libretto has the right dramatic movement, the modern 
composer need have no care beyond what b wanted to avoid 
interference with that movement. So long as the music arouses 
no obviously incompatible emotion and has no breach of con- 
tinuity, it may find perfect safety in being meaningless. 
The necessary stagecraft is indeed not common, but neither 
is it musical. Critics and public will cheerfully agree in 
ascribing to the composer all the qualities of the dramatist ; 
and three allusions in the music of one scene to that of another 
will suffice to pass for a marvellous development of Wagnerian 
Leit-motif. 

Modem opera of genuine artistic significance ranges from the 
light song-play type admirably represented by Bizet’s Carmett 
to the exclusively ” atmospheric ” impressionism of Debussy’s 
PSlleas et Mtiisande. Both these extremes are equally natural in 
effect, though diametrically opposite in method ; for both types 
eliminate everything that would be inadmissible in ordinary 
drama. If we examine the libretto of Carmen as an ordinary play 
we shall find ife to consi.st mainly of actual songs and dances, so 
that mort tlitfiA’half of the music would be necessary even if it 
were not an opera at all. Debussy's opera differs from Maeter- 
linck’s play only in a few omissions .such as would probably 
be made in ordinary non-musical performances. His musical 
method combines perfect Wagnerian continuity with so entire 
an absence of Leit-motif that there are hardly three musical 
phrases in the whole opera that could be recognized if they 
recurred in fresh contexts. The highest conceivable development 
of Wagnerian continuity has been attained by Strauss in Salome 
and Elektra ; these operas being actually more perfect in dra- 
matic movement than the original plays of Wilde and Hof- 
mannsthal. But their use of Leit-motif, though obvious and 
impressive, is far less developed than in Wagner ; and the poly- 
phony, as distinguished from the brilliant instrumental technique, 
IS, like that technique, devoted mainly to realistic and physically 
exciting effects that crown the impression in much the same way 
as skilful lighting of the stage. Certainly Strauss does not in 
his whole time-limit of an hour and three-quarters use as many 


definite themes (even in the shortest of figures) as Wagner uses 
in ten minutes. 

It remains to be seen whether a further development of 
Wagnerian opera, in the sense of addition to Wagner’s resources 
in musical architecture, is possible. The uncompromising realism 
of Strauss does not at first sight seem encouraging in this direc- 
tion ; yet his treatment of Eiektra’s first invocation of Agamem- 
non produces a powerful effect of musical form, dimly perceived, 
but on a larger scale than even the huge sequences of Wagner. 
In any case, the best thin^ that can happen in a period of musical 
transition is that the leading revolutionaries should make a mark 
in opera. Musical revolutions are too easy to mean much by 
themselves ; there is no purely musical means of testing the 
sanity of the revolutionaries or of the critics. But the stage, 
while boundlessly tolerant of bad music, will stand no nonsense 
in dramatic movement. (The case of Handelian opera is no excep- 
tion, for in it the stage was a mere topographical term.) In every 
period of musical 'fermentation tlie art of opera has instantly 
sifted tlie men of real ideas from the aesthetes and doctrinaires ; 
Monteverde from the prince of Venosa, Gluck from Gossec, and 
Wagner from Liszt. As the ferment subsides, opera tends to a 
complacent decadence ; but it will always revive to put to the 
first and most crucial test every revolutionary principle that 
enters into music to destroy and expand. 

See also Aria ; Overture ; Cherubini ; Gluck ; Mozart- ; 
Verdi ; Wagner ; Weber. (D. F. T.) 

OPHICLEIDE (Fr. ophicleide, hasse d'harmonie ; Ger. Ophik- 
leid ; Ital. oficleide), a brass wind instrument having a cup-shaped 
mouthpiece and keys, in fact a bass keyed-bugle. The name 
(from Gr. serpent, and xActSes, keys), applied to it by 
Halary, the patentee of the instrument, is hardly a happy one, 
for there is nothing of the serpent about the ophicleide, which 
has the bore of the bugle and also owes the chromatic arrange- 
ment of the keys to a principle evolved by Halliday for the bu^e, 
to be explained later on. 

The ophicleide is almost perfect theoretically, for it combines 
the natural harmonic scale of the brass wind instruments having 
cup-shaped mouthpiece.s, such as the trumpet, with a .system 
of keys, twelve in number, one for each chromatic semitone of 
the scale j it is capable of absolutely accurate intonation. It 
consists of a wooden, or oftener brass, tube with a conical bore 
having the same proportions as that of the bugle but not wide 
enough in proportion to its length to make the fundamental or 
first note of the harmonic .series of much practical u.se. The 
tube, theoretically ^ 8 ft. long, is doubled upon itself once, ter- 
minating at the narrow end in a tight coil, from which protrudes 
the straight piece known as the crook, wdiich bears the cup- 
shaped mouthpiece ; the wide end of the tube terminates in a 
funnel-shaped bell pointing upwards. 

The production of sound is effected in the ophicleide as in other 
instruments with cup- or funnel-shaped mouthpieces (see Horn). 
The lips stretched across the mouthpiece act as vibrating reeds 
or as the vocal chords in the larynx. The breath of the performer, 
compressed by being forced through the narrow opening between 
the lips, sets the latter in vibration. The stream of air, instead 
of proceeding into the cup in an even flow — in which case there 
would be no sound — is converted into a series of pulsations by 
the trembling of the lips. On being thrown into communication 
with the main stationary column of air at the bottom of the c^, 
the pulsating stream generates “ sound waves,” each con.sisting 
of a half wave of expansion and of a half wave of compression. 
On the frequency per second of the sound waves as they strike 
the drum of the ear depends the pitch of the note, the acuteness 
of the sound varying in direct proportion to the frequency. To 
ensure a higher frequen^ in the sound waves, their length must 
be decreased. Two things are necessary to bring this about 
without shortening the length of the tube : (i) the opening 
between the lips, fixed at each end by contact with the edges of 

^ For an explanation of the difference between theory and practice 
in the length of the tubes of wind instruments, see Victor Mahillon, 

“ Le cor ” {Les instruments de musique au musie du consert<atoire 
royal de musique de BruxeUes, pt. ii., Brussels and London, 1907), 
pp. 27-29. 
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the mouthpjece^ nmet he made nam>wer by greater tensk)A ; 
‘(«) the breath must be sent through the recced siperture in a 
more compressed form and with greater force, so that the exciting 
current of air becomes more incisive. An exact proportion, 
not yet scientifically determined, evidently exists between the 
amount of pressure and the degree of tension, which is uncon- 
sciously regulated by the performer, excess of pressure in pro- 
portion to the tension of the lips producing a crescendo by causing 
amplitude of vibration instead of increased speed. 

^en the fundamental note of a pipe is produced, the tension 
of the lips and pressure of breath proportionally combinetl are 
at their minimum for that instrument. If both be doubled, 
a node is formed half way up the pipe, and the column of air 
no longer vibrates as a whole, but as two separate parts, each 
half the length of the tube, and the frequency of the sound 
waves is doubled in consequence. The practical result is the 
production of the second harmonic of the series aft octave above 
the fundamental. The formation of three nodes and therefore 
of three separate sound waves produces a note a twelfth above 
the fundamental, known as the third harmonic, and so on in 
mathematical ratio. This harmonic series forms the natural 
scale of the instrument, and is for the ophiclcide the following : 


sefvatoire, but the patent bears fbe dale Deotimber i 3 io. The 
" basse'-trompertte/'^ which Frichot iin his s^i&cation liad at first, 
in imitation of the English basshorn, caJied '* basse cor," was, like 
the English instrument, entirely of brass, and had, Hke it, six holes j 
it only difiered in a more favourable disposition brought about by 
the corvings of 'the tube, and by the application of four crooks 
which permitted the instrument to be tuned " in C low pitch and 
C high pitch for military bonds, in for churches, ana in D for 
concert use." The close relationship between the two instruments 
suggests the question whether this was the Frichot who worked with 
Astor in London in 1800. 

The first idea of adding keys to instruments with cupped mouth- 
pieces, unprovided with lateral holes, with the aim of filling up some 
of the gaps between the notes of the harmonic scale, goes back, 
according to Irerber {Lexicon of 1790), to Kdlhel, a hornplayer in 
the Russian imperial band, about 1760. Anton Weidinger,* trumpeter 
in the Austrian imperial band, improved upon this first attempt, 
and applied it in 1800 to the trumpet. But the honour belongs to 
Joseph Halliday, bandmaster of the Cavan militia, of being the first 
tu conceive, in iSjo, the dispo.sition of a certain number of keys 
along the lube, setting out from its lower extremity, with the idea 
of producing by their successive or simultaneous opening a chromatic 
scale throughout the extent of tire instrument. The bugle-hom 
was the object of hi-s retorm ; the scale of which, he says, in the 
preamble of his patent, " until my invention contained but five 

tones, viz. My improvements on that 
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In some cases the fundamental is dUTicult to obtain, and the 
harmonics above the eightlx are not used. 

The ophiclcide has in addition to its natural scale eleven or 
twelve lateral holes covered by keys, each of which, when succes- 
sively opened, raises the pitch of the harmonic scries a semitone, 
with the exception of the first, an open key, which on being 
closed lowers the pitch a semitone. There were ophicleides 
in C and in Bb, the former being the more common ; contrabass 
ophicleides were also occasionally made in F and E!». The 
keys of the ophicleidc, being placed in the lowe-st register, were 
intended to bind together by chromatic degrees the first and 
second harmonics. The compass is a little over three octaves, 


from 




E with chromatic semitones throughout. 


The unsati.sfactory timbre of the ophiclcide led to its being 
superseded by the bass tuba ; but it seems a pity that an 
instrument so powerful, so easy to learn and understand, and 
capable of such accurate intonation, should have to be discarded. 
The lower register is rough, but so powerful that it can easily 
sustain above it masses of brass harmonics : the medium is 


coarse in tone, and the upper wild and unmusical. 

Although a bass keyed-bugle, the ophicleide owes sometliing of 
its origin to the application of keys to the sserpent {q.v.), a wind 
instrument, the invtmtion of which is generally attribute<i to Edme 
Guillaume, canon of Auxerre, about 1500. The serpent remained 
in its primitive form for nearly two centuries, and then only it was 
attempted to improve it by adding key.s. It was a musician name<l 
R6gibo,* belonging to the orchestra of the church of St Iherre at 
Lille, who, about 1780, first thought of giving it the .shape of a 
bassoon. The merit of this innovation was rapidly recognized in 
England and Germany. Still, to follow Gerber,-* one Frichot, who 
was established in London, published in 1800 a description of an 
instrument, entirely of bras.s, manufactured by J. Astor, which he 
claimed as his invention, calling it the basshorn, but which was no 
other in principle than the new serpent of Regibo. It only made 
its way to France and Belgium after the passage of the allied armies 
in 1815. The English brass basshom was designated on the Continent 
the English or the Russian basshorn, the " serpent anglais '' or the 
*' basson russo." Under this last name all instruments of the form, 
whether of wood or brass, were later on confoundefl in France and 
Belgium. The " basson russc '* remained in great vogne until the 
appearance of the ophicleidc, to disappear with it in the complete 
revolution brought anout by the invention of pistons. 

The invention of the ophiclcide is generally but falsely attributed 
to Alexandre Frichot, a profassor of music at lisieux, department of 
Calvados, France. The instniment, which the inventor called 
" basse-trompettc,*' was approved of as early as 13th November 
1806 by a commission composed of professors of the Paris Con- 


* Gerber, Lexicon der Tonkilnstler (Leipzig, 1790). 
“ Lexihon, edition of 1812. 


instrument are five keys, to be u.sed by the performer according 
to the annexed scale, which, with its five original notes, render it 
capable of producing twenty-five separate tones in 
regular progression." Fig. 1 repre-sents the keyed 
bugle of Joseph Halliday. 

It was not until 1815 that the use of the new 
instrument spread upon the Continent. We find 
in the account-books of a Belgian maker, Tucr- 
linckx of Mechlin, that hi.s first supply of a bugle- 
horn bears the date of 25th March 1815, and it was 
made ” aen den Heer Muldcner, lieutenant in 
het raiment due d'York.” 

The .acoustic principle inaugurated by Halliday 
consisted in binding together by chromatic degrees 

the second and third harmonics, 



Pro. 1.— Keyed 

He attained it, as we have just seen, Bugle. 

by the help of five keys. The principle once discovered, it became 
easy to extend it to instruments of the largest sire, of which the 
compass, as in the " basson russc,” began with the fundamental 
sound. It was simply necessary to bind this fundamental 

harmonic sound 


— j to the next 


^ ® larger number of keys. This 

was done in 1817 by Jean Hilaire Astfi, known 
as Halary, a profewor of music and instru- 
ment-maker at 1 -^ris. Wo find the description 
of the instruments for which he sought a 
patent in tho Rapport de l‘Acad4mi9 RoycUe 
des Beaux-Avts de VlnsiUut de France, meeting 
of the 19th of J uly 1817. The.se instruments were 
three in number: (ij the clavi-tube, a keyed 
trumpet ; (2) the quinti-tubc, or quinti-clave ; 

(3) the ophiclcide, a keyed serpent. The clavi- 
tube was no other than the bugle-hom slightly 
modified in some details of construction and 
reproduced in the different tonalities A[), F, Ek 
D, C, B[», A and Ajj. The quinti-tube haa 
nearly the form of a bassoon, and was, in the 
first instance, armed with eight keys and 
constructed in two tonalities, F and E^. This 
wa.s the instrument afterwards named " alto 
ophicleidc." The ophicleidc (fig. 2) had the 
same form as the quinti-tubc. It wa.s at first 
adjusted with nine or ten keys, and the 
number was carried on to twelve — each key 
to give a semitone (additional patent of 16th 
Angu.st r822). The ophicleidc or tiass of the naiary. 

harmony was m-ide in C and in B[>, the contra-b ass in F and in Ej^.* 

• The announcement of Weidinger’s invention of a Klappen- 
irompete, or trumpet with keys, appears in the Attg, musik. Ztf>. 
(I^ipzig, November 1802), p. 158 ; and further accounts are given m 
January 1803, p. 245, and 1815, p. 844. 

* The report of tho Acadfimie des Beanx-Arts on the subject of this 
invention .shows a strange mi.sconception of it, which it is interesting 
to recall. " As to the two instruments which M. Halary designs 
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It is certain fiiat from ite point of view of invention Halaiy’s 
labours had only secondary importance ; but, if the principle of 
keyed chromatic instruments with cupped mouthpiece >• goes back 
to Halliday, it was Halary's merit to know how to take advantage 
of the principle in extending it to instruments of diverse tonalities, 
in grouping them in one single family, that of the bugles, in so com* 
plete a manner that the improvements of modem manufacture have 
not widened its limits either in the grave or the acute direction. 
Keyed chromatic wind instruments made their way rapidly ; to their 
introduction into military full or brass bands we can date the 
regeneration of military music. After pistons had been invented 
some forty years, instruments with keys could still reckon their 
partisans. Now these have utterly disappeared, and pistons or 
rotary cylinders remain absolute masters of the situation. 

(V.M.; K.S.) 

OPHIR, a region celebrated in antiquity for its gold, which 
was proverbially fine (Job xxii. 24, xxviii. 16 ; Psalms xlv. 9 ; 
Xsa. xiii. is). Thence Solomon’s Phoenician sailors brought gold 
for their master (r Kings ix. 28, x. ii ; 2 Chron. viii. 18, ix. 10); 
Ophir gold was stored up among the materials for the Temple (i 
Chron. xxix. 4). Jehoshaphat, attempting to follow his ancestors’ 
example, was foiled by the shipwreck of his navy (1 Kings xxii. 
48). The situation of the place has been the subject of much 
controversy. 

The only indications whereby it can be identified are its 
connexion, in the geographical table (Gen. x. 29), with Sheba 
and Havilah, the latter also an auriferous country (Gen. ii. 11), 
and the fact that ships sailing thither started from Ezion-Geber 
at the head of the Red Sea. It must, therefore, have been 
somewhere south or east of Suez ; and must be knowm to be a 
gold-bearing region. The suggested identification with the 
Ejprptian Punt is in itself disputable, and it would be more 
h^pful if we knew exactly where Punt was (see Egypt). 

(t) East Africa. — ^This has, perhaps, been the favourite theory 
in recent years, and it has been widely popularized by the 
sensational works of Theodore Bent and othens, to say nothing 
of one of Rider Haggard’s novels. The centre of speculation 
is a group of extensive ruins at Zimbabwe, in Mashonaland, 
about 200 m. inland from Sofala. Many and wild words have 
been written on these imposing remains. But the results 
of the saner researches of Randall Maciver, announced first 
at the South Africa meeting of the Briti.sh Association (1905) 
and later communicated to the Royal Geographical Society, 
have robbed these structures of much of their glamour j from 
being the centres of Phoenician and Hebrew industry they have 
sunk to be mere magnified kraals, not more than three or four 
hundred years old. 

(2) The Far East. — Various writers, following Josephus and 
the Greek version, have placed Ophir in different parts of the 
Far East, A chief argument in favour of this view is the length 
of the voyages of Solomon’s vessels (three years were occupied 
in the double voyage, going and returning, i Kings x. 22) and 
the nature of the other imports that they brought — “ almug- 
trees ” {i.e. probably sandal-wood), ivory, apes and peacocks. 
This, however, proves nothing. It is nowhere said that these 
various imports all came from one place ; and the voyages must 
have been somewhat analogous to those of modem “ coasting 
tramps,” which would necessarily consume a considerable time 
over comparatively short journeys. It has been sought at 

under the names of ' quinti-clavc ' and ' ophicleide,' they bear a great 
resemblance to those submitted to the Academy in the sitting of the 
11th of March 1811 by M. Dumas, which he designed under the 
names of ' basse et contrebas.se guerri^res.’ . . . The opinion of our 
commission on the <juinli-clave and oplxicleide is that M. Halary can 
only claim the merit of an improvement and not that of an entire 
invention ; still, for an equitable judgment on this point, wc should 
compare the one with the other, and this our commission cannot do, 
not having the instruments of M. Dumas at our dispo.sal.'' This is 
what the commission ought to have had, but it would have sufficed 
had they referred to the report of the sittings of 6th and 8th April, 
i’l it is clearly explained that the instruments pre-sented by 

h^uipas were bass clarinets {Moniteur Uttiversel of 19th April 

.'*%We designedly omit the use of the word " brass ” to qualify 
these instruments. The substance which determines the form of a 
column of air is demonstrably indifferent for the timbre or quality of 
ijonc so long as the sides of the tubes are equally clastic and rigid. 


Abhira, at the mouth of the Indus (where, however, there is no 
gold) ; at Supara, in Goa ,* and at a certain Mount Ophir in 
Johore. 

(3) Arabia. — On the whole the most satisfactory theory is 
that Ophir was in some part of Arabia— whether south or east 
is disputed, and (with the indications at our disposal) probably 
cannot be settled. Arabia was known as a gold-producing 
country to the Phoenicians (Ezek. xxvii. 22) ; Sheba certainly, 
and Havilah probably, are regions of Arabia, and these are 
coupled with Ophir in Genesis x. ; and the account of the arrival 
of the navy in i Kings x. ii, is strangely interpolated into the 
story of the visit of the queen of Sheba, perhaps because there 
is a closer connexion between the two events than appears at 
first sight. 

Historians have been at a loss to know what Solomon could 
give in exchange for the gold of Ophir and the costly gifts of 
the queen of Sheba. Mr K. T. Frost {Expos. Times, Jan, 1905) 
shows that by his command of the trade routes Solomon was able 
to balance Phoenicians and Sabaeans against each other, and 
that his Ophir gold would be paid for by trade facilities and 
protection of caravans. (R. A, S. M.) 

OPHITES, or Ophians (Gr. Heb. ” snake ”), known 
also as Naasenes, an early sect of Gnostic.s described by 
Hippolylus (Philosoph. v.), Irenaeus {adv. Haer. i. ii), Origen 
{Contra Celsum, vi. 25 seq.) and Epiphanius {Haer. xxvi.). The 
account given by Irenaeus may be taken as representative 
of these descriptions which vary partly as referring to different 
groups, partly to different dates. The honour paid by them 
to the serpent is connected with the old mythologies of Babylon 
and Egypt a.s well as with the popular cults of Greece and the 
Orient. It was particularly offensive to Christians as tending 
to dishonour the Creator who is set over against the serpent 
as bad against good. TTxe Ophite system had its Trinity ; (i) the 
Universal God, the First Man, (2) his conception (li/voiu), the 
Second Man, (3) a female Holy Spirit. From her the TTiird Man 
(Christ) was begotten by the First and Second. Christ flew 
upward with his mother, and in their ascent a spark of light 
fell on the waters as Sophia. From this contact came laldabaoth 
the Demiurgo.s, who in turn produced six powers and with them 
created the seven heavens and from the dregs of matter the 
Nous of serpent form, from whom arc spirit and soul, evil and 
death. laldabaoth then announced himself as the Supreme, 
and when man (created by the six powers) gave thanks for 
life not to laldabaoth but to the First Man, laldabaoth created 
a woman (Eve) to destroy him. Then Sophia or Prunikos sent 
the serpent (as a benefactor) to persuade Adam and Eve to eat 
the tree of knowledge and so break the commandment of lalda- 
baoth, who banished them from paradise to earth. After a long 
war between mankind aided by Prunikos against laldabaoth 
(this is the inner story of the Old TestamentX the Holy Spirit 
sends Christ to the earth to enter (united with his sister Prunikos) 
the pure vessel, the virgin-born Jesus. Jesus Christ worked 
miracles and declared himself the Son of the First Man. lalda- 
baoth instigated the Jews to kill him, but only Jesus died on 
the cross, for Christ and Prunikos had departed from him. 
Christ then raised the spiritual body of Jesus which remained 
on earth for eighteen months, initiating a small circle of elect 
disciples. Christ, received into heaven, sits at the right hand 
of laldabaoth, whom he deprives of glory and rcceive.s the souls 
that are his own. In some circles the serpent was identified 
with Prunikos. There are some resemblances to the Valentinian 
system, but whereas the great Archon sins in ignorance, 
laldabaoth sins against knowledge ; there is also less of Greek 
philosophy in the Ophite system. 

See King, The Gnostics and their Remains (London, 1887) ; G. 
Salmon, art. " Ophites *' in Diet. Chr. Diog. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY, (Gr. eye), the science of the 

anatomy, physiology and pathology of the eye (see Eye and 
Vision). From the same Greek word come numerous other 
derivatives : e.g. ophthalmia, the general name for conjunctival 
inflammations (see Eye diseases, under Eve); and the instruments 
ophthalmometer and ophthalmoscope (see Vision). 



OPIE, A.— OPITZ VON BOBERFELD 


OPIK» AMELIA (176^185^), English author, daughter of 
James Alderson, a physician in Norwich, and was bom th^ 
on the 12th of November 1769. Miss Alderson had inherited 
radical principles and was an ardent admirer of Home Tooke. 
She was intimate with the Kembles and with Mrs Addons, 
with Godwin and Wollstonecraft. In 1798 she married 
John Opie, the painter. The nine years pf her married life 
were very happy,- although her husband did not share her love 
of society. He encouraged her to write, and in z8oi she produced 
a novel entitled Father and Daughter^ which showed genuine 
fancy and pathos. She published a volume of graceful verse 
in i8oa ; Adeline Mowbray followed in 1804, Simple Tales ih 
i8o6^ Temper in 1812, Tdes of Feed Life in 1813, Valentine's 
Eve in 18x6, Tales of the Heart in 1818, and Madeline in Z822. 
At length, in 1825, through the influence of Joseph John Gurney, 
she joined the Society of Friends, and beyond a volume entitl^ 
Detraction Displayed, and contributions to periodicals, she 
wrote nothing more. The rest of her life was spent in travelling 
and in the exercise of charity. Mrs Opie retamed her vivacity 
to the last, dying at Norwich on the and of December 1853. 

A Life, by Miss C. L. Btightwell, was published in 1854. 

OPIE, JOHN (Z761-X807), English historical and portrait 
painter, was bom at St Aj^es near Truro in May 1761.. He 
early showed a taste for drawing, besides having at the age 
of twelve mastered Euclid and opened an evening school for 
arithmetic and writing. Before long he won some local reputation 
by portrait-painting j and in 1780 he started for London, under 
the patronage of Dr Wolcot (Peter Pindar). Opie was introduced 
to the town as " The Cornish Wonder,” a self-taught genius. 
The world of fashion, ever eager for a new sensation, was 
attracted; the carriages of the wealthjr blocked the street 
in which the painter resided, and for a time he reaped a rich 
harvest by his portraits. But soon the fickle tide of popularity 
flowed past him, and the painter was left neglected. He now 
applied himself with redoubled diligence to correcting the 
defects whith marred his art, meriting the praise of his rival 
Northcote — “ Other artists paint to live ; Opie lives to paint.” 
At the same time he sought to supplement his early education 
Ity the study of Latin and fVench and of the best English classics, 
and to polish the rudeness of his provincial manners by mixing 
in cultivated and learned circles. In 1786 he exhibited his first 
important historical subject, the ** Assassination of James I.,” and 
in the foUowing year the Murder of Rizzio,” a work whose merit 
was recognized by the artist’s immediate election as associate 
of the Academy, of which he became a full member in 1788. He 
was employed on five subjects for Boydell’s ** Shakespeare 
Gallery ” ; and until his death, on the 9th of April 1807, l^is 
practice alternated between portraiture and historical work. 
His productions are distinguished by breadth of handling and 
a certain rude vigour, individuality and freshness. Thty are 
wanting in grace, elegance and poetic feeling. Opie is also 
favourably l^oiyn tat a writer on art by his L^e of Reynolds in 
Wolcot’s edition of Pilkington, his Letter on the Cultivation 
of ike Fine Arts in England, in which he advocated the formation 
of a national gallery, and his Lectures as professor of painting 
to the; Royal Academy, which were published in 1809, with a 
naemoir of the artist by his widow (see above). 

OPINION (Lat. opinio, from opiuari, to think), a term used 
loosely in ordinary speech for an idea or an explanation of 
facts which is regarded as being based on evidence which is j 
good but not conclusive. In Ip^cJt is used as a translation 
of Gr. which plays a prominent part in Gr^ philosophy 
as the opposite of toowledge (IwwTijpi or iXrfieta). The 
distinction is drawn by Parmenides, who contrasts the sphere oi 
truth or knowledge with that of opinion, which deals with mere 
appearance, error, not-being. go Plato places between 
as deaUi^ with phenomena contrasted 
with nonrbeii^; and being respective^i. Thus Plato confines 
opinion tO; that which is subj^t to cha^. Aristotle, retamir^ 
the same idea, assigns* to opinion (especiaUy. in .the Ethics) the 
sphere of things contingent, i.e. the future: hence opinion 
deals with that which is probable. More* generally he uses 


popular opinion—that which Is genOralty held to be true (fcicrfi-) 
—as the starting-point of an inquiry. In modem philosophy 
the term has b^ used for various conoeptions all having 
much the same connotatkm. The absence of any universally 
acknowledged definition, especially sueh as would contrast 
” opinion ” wirit ” belief,” “ faith ” and the like, deprives it 
of any status as a philosophic' term. 

OPITZ VON BOBERFELD, MARTIN (i597~x639), German 
poet, was bom at Bunzhm in Silesia on the 23rd of December 
1597, the son of a prosperous citizen. He received his earty 
education at the Gymnasium <A his native town, of whidh 
his uncle was rectot, and in 1617 attended the high school-^' 
” Schdnaichianum At Beuthen, wh^ he made a special 
study of French, Dutch and Italian poetry. In 16x8 he entered 
the university of Frankfdrt-on-Oder as a student of literae 
humaniores, and in the same year published his first essay, 
Aristarchus, sive De conientptu linguae TeuUtnicae ', a plea for 
the purification of the German language from f<»eign adultera- 
tion. In 161 9 he went to Heidelberg, where he bedairie the leader 
of the school of young poets which at that time made that 
university town remarkable. Visiting Leiden in the following 
year he sat at the feet of the famous Dutch lyric poet Danid 
Heinsius (1580-1655), whose Lobgesang Jesu Chtisti and 
Lebgesang Baccki he bad already translated into alexandrines. 
After being for a short year (1622) professpr of (diilosophy at 
the Gymnasium of Weissenburg (now Karlsbtirg) in Tniiuiylvania, 
he led a wandering life in the service, of various territorial 
nobles. In 1624 he was appointed councillor to Duke George 
Rudolf of Liegnitz and Brieg in $i)eeia, and 1625, as reward 
for a requiem poem composed on the death of Archduke Charles 
of Austria, was crowned laureate by the emperor Fer<|biand 
11. who a few years later ennobled him under the titl<i von 
Boberfeld.” He was eledted a member of the FnuMfHngende 
GeseUschaft in 1629, and in 1630 went to Paris, where he made 
the acquaintance of Hugoi Grotius. He setiJed in 1635 at 
Danzig, where Ladislaus IV. 0! Poland made him his historio- 
grapher and secretary. Here he died of the plague on the aoth 
of August 1639. 

Opitz was the head of the so-called First Silesian School 
of pMts(see Germany: Literature), onAyras during his life regarded 
as the greatest German poet. Although he would not to-day 
be considered a poetical genius, he may justly claim to have 
been the ” father of German poetry ” in respect at least of its 
form ; his Buck von der deutschen’ Poeterey (1624) put an end 
to the hybridism that had until thra prevail^, and established 
rules for the “ purity ” of languo^, style, verse and rityme. 
Opitz’s own poems are in accmxiance with the rigorous rules 
which he laid down. They are mostly a formal and sober 
elaboration of carefully cmisidered themes, and pratain little 
beauty and less feeling. To this didactic and descriptive category 
belong his best poema> TrostrGeiichte .in WiderwUrtigheit/des 
Krieges (written xfizx, but not published till 7633);. Zlatna, 
Oder von Ruhe des Gentiits (1622) Lob .des Feldlebens ' (1693 ) ; 
Vielgut, Oder vbm wahre^^ ^ikk and Vesfudiiw (1633). 

These contain somci vdvid poetical ddx^tnas, bat are in the 
main treatises in poetkal fom. Ln 1*624 Opitz publisbid a : 
collected edition of his jpoetry> undpr the' title. Acht : Bileher 
deufscher [Poematum (thougfa,C|Oiwing<jto a xxiietake on . the part 
of the printer, there ore only' five*. books) ;>i.hia:Da/fie <r6i7), 
to which Heinrich Schfitz composed the. Tmieic, is> the earliest 
German operas Besides numerous tranelatioiia, Opitz edited 
( 1639) Das- Annolied,. a . Middle Higjh , German pwm of the .end 
of. thei ixth century, and thus presesved it from oblivion. 

^Uected editions of Ojpita'avwdrice ap^axed to 1625^ 1629,’ 1037, 
1641, 1690 and 1746, JEln AufgewOhlie J^iehtu^n have ,be^ edited 
by J. Tittinaon (1869) aPd Py Oesterley (Kur.schner's Deutsche 
NiOtonatUUvatur, vol. Xirirtt. 1880). There^ are mOdeih mnnto of 
the Buih V<m der deutaHAH 'iPaeteroy by W; Bratine fetid 'e&i i88a), 
and, together with Aristeoohus,!by G.'^witkowsld (x.888),' and ialso of 
the Teutsehe of.. 1624; by G.: Wlt|co« 4 l 4 : (fOOa). See H, 

Palm, BettrOge sur GiescHicht* der aeuischeh titermtr deeipten uni irten 
Jahrhunderts (18771 1 K. BortoSki, iW? AsisirfSiaecs (1886), 

R; Beckherm, OjMM, Honsard imd Heinsius (1888). Blbliegraphy by 
H. Oesterley in the Zentralblatt fir Bibli^kehsweten for 1885. 
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OP10M (Gr. cViov, dim. from <wr 4 s, juice), a narcotic drug 
prepared from the juice of the opium poppy, Paptaier sommferum, 
a {>lant probably indigenous, in the south of Europe and western 
Asia, but now so widely cultivated that its original habitat is 
uncertain. I’he medicinal properties of the juice have been 
recognized from a very! early period, ft was known to Theo- 
phrastus by the name of fiyjKutviov, and appears in his time to 
have consisted of an extract of the whole plant, since Dioscorides, 
about A.D, 77, draws a distinction between n*iKU)vtiQv, which he 
describes as an extract of the entire herb, and the more active 
OTTOS, derived from tire capsules alone. From the ist to the 12th 
century the opium of Aa^ Minor appears to have been the only 
kind known in commerce^ In the xjth century opium thebaicum 
is mentioned by Simon Januensis, physician to Pope Nicholas IV., 
while meconium was still in use. In the i6th century opium is 
mentioned by Pyres (15x6) as a production of the kingdom of 
Cous (Kuch Behar, south-west of Bhutan) in Bengal, and of 
Malwa.^ Its introduction into India appews to have been 
j _f T.1 opium monopoly was 

the property of the Great 
Mogul and was regularly 
sold. In the 17th century 
Kaempfer describes the 
Various kinds of opium 
prepared in Persia, and 
states that the best sorts 
were flavoured with spices 
and called “ theriaka." 
These preparations were 
held in great estimation 
during the middle ages, 
and probably supplied to 
a large extent the place 
of the pure drug. Opium 
is said to have been intro- 
duced into China by the 
Arabs probably in the 
13th century, and it was 
originally used there as a 
m^icine, the introduc- 
tion of opium - smoking 
being assigned to the 
17th century. In a 
Chinese Herbal compiled before 1700 both the plant zuid 
its inspissated juice are described, together with the mode 
of collecting it, and^sfli^ij^ General History of the Soutimn 
Provinces of Fi^nnan^Ji^imed and republished in 1736, opium 
is noticed as a common [product. The first edict prohibiting 
opium-smoking was issued by the emperor Yung Cheng in 1729, 
Up to that date the amount imported did not exceed 200 chests, 
and was usually brought from India by junks as a return cargo. 
In the year 1757 the monopoly of opium cultivation in India 
passed into the hands of the East India Company through the 
victory of Qive at Plassey. Up to 1773 the trade with China 
had been in the hands of the Portuguese, but in that year the 
East India Company took the trade under their own charge, 
and in 1776 the annual' export reached xooo chests, and 5054 
chests in 1790. Although" the importation was forbidden ^ 
the Chinese imperial authorities in 1796, and opium-smoking 
punished with severe penalties (pltimately increased to trans- 
portation and death), the trade continued and had increased 
during 1820-1830 to 16,877 chests per annum. The trade was 
contraband, and the opium was b^ght by the Chinese from 
depot ships at the ports. Up to 1839 no effort was made to stop 
the trade, but in that year the emperor Tao-Kwang sent a com- 
missioner, Lin Tsze-sti, to Canton to put down the traffic. Lin 
issued a proclamation threatening hostile measures if the British 
opium ships serving as depots were not sent away. The demand 
for removal not being complied with, 20,291 chests of opium 
( )f I49i lb each), valued at ^2,000,000, were destroyed by the 
'''hinese commissioner Lin ; but still the British sought to 
1 Aromatum Hi^v%a (ed. Clvisius, Ant,, 1574). 


smuggle cargoes on shore, and some outrages committed on both 
sides led to an open war, which was ended by the treaty of 
Nanking in 184a. The importation of opium continued and was 
legalized in 1858. From that time, in spite of the remonstrances 
of the Chinese government, the exportation of opium from India 
to China continued, increasing from 52,925 piculs (of 133^ lb) 
in 1850 to 96,839 piculs in 1880. Wliile, however, the court 
of Peking was honestly endeavouring to suppress the foreign 
trade in opium from 2839 to 1858 several of the provincial viceroys 
encouraged the trade, nor co^d the central government put a 
stop to the home cultivation ofj^the drug. The cultivation 
increased so rapidly that at the beginning of the 20th century 
opium was produced in every province of China, 'i’he western 
provinces of Sre-ch‘uen, Yun-nan and Kwei-chow yielded re- 
spectively 200,000, 30,000 and 15,000 piculs (of 133^ lb); 
Manchuria 15,000 ; Shen-si, Chih-li and Shan-tung 10,000 each ; 
and the other provinces from 5000 to 500 piculs each, the whole 
amount produced in China in 1906 being estimated at 330,000 
piculs, of which the province of Sze-ch‘uen produced nearly two- 
thirds. Of this amount China required for home consumption 
325,270 piculs, the remainder being chiefly exported to Indo- 
china, whilst 54,225 piculs of foreign opium were imported into 
China. Of the whole amount of opium used in China, equal to 
22,588 tons, only about one-seventh came from India. 

'j^e Chinese government regarding the use of opium as one of 
the most acute moral and economic questions which as a nation 
they have to face, representing an annual loss to the country of 
856,250,000 taels, decided in igo6 to put an end to the use of the 
drug within ten years, and issued an edict on the 20th of 
September 1906, forbidding the consumption of opium and the 
cultivation of the poppy. As an indication of their earnestness of 
purpose the government allowed officials a period of six months 
in which to break off the use of opium, under heavy penalties 
if they failed to do so. In October of the same year the American 
government in the Philippines, having to deal with the opium 
trade, raised the question of the taking of joint measures for its 
suppression by the powers interested, and as a result a conference 
met at Shanghai on the ist of Februarj^ 1909 to which China, 
the United States of America, Great Britain, Austria-Hungary, 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Persia, Portugal 
and Russia sent delegates. At this meeting it was resolved that 
it was the duty of the respective governments to prevent the 
export of opium to any countries prohibiting its importation ; 
that drastic measures should be taken against the use of morphine ; 
that anti-opium remedies should be investigated ; and that all 
countries having concessions in China should close the opium 
divans in their possessions. The British government made an 
offer in 1907 to reduce the export of Indian opium to countries 
beyond the seas by 5100 chests, i.e. y\jth of the amount annually 
taken by China, each year until tne year 1910, and that if during 
these three years the Chinese government had carried out its 
arrangements for proportionally diminishing the production and 
consumption of opium in China, the British government were 
prepared to continue the same rate of reduction, so that the 
export of Indian opium to China would cease in ten years ; the 
restrictions of the imports of Turicish, Persian and other opiums 
being separately arranged for by the Chinese government, and 
carried out simultaneously. The above proposal was gratefully 
received by the Chinese government. A non-official report by 
Mr E. S. Little, after travelling through western China, which 
appeared in the newspapers in May 1910, stated that all over the 
province of Sze-ch'uen opium had almost ceased to be produced, 
except only in a few remote districts on the frontier (see further 
China : § History). 

Ihe average annual import of Persian and Turkish opium 
into China is estimated at 1125 piculs, and if this quantity were 
to be reduced every year by one-ninth, beginning in 1909, in nine 
years the import into China would entirely cease, and the 
Indian, Persian and Turkish opiums no longer be articles of 
commerce in that country. One result of these regulations was 
that the price of foreign opium in China rose, a circumstance 
which was calculated to reduce the loss to the Indian revenue. 


connected wita tna spread, ot Islam. 



Fig. X.— Opium Poppy (Papaver 
somniferum) . 
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Thus in 190^1910, with oidy 350,000 acres under cultivation and 
40,000 chests of opium in stock, the revenue was £4,420,600 as 
against £s» 573»944 in ^905-1906 with 613,996 acres under 
cultivation and a stock of 76,063 chests. No opium dens have 
been allowed since 1907 in their possessions or leased territories 
in Qiina by Great Britain, France, Germany, Russia or Japan. 

Tlxe difficulties of the task undertaken by the Chinese govern- 
ment to eradicate a national and popular vice, in a country 
whose population is generally estimated at 400,000,000, are 
increased by the fact that the opium habit has been indulged 
in by all classes of society, that opium has been practically the 
principal if not the only national stimulant j that it must involve 
a considerable loss of revenue, which will have to be made up 
by other taxes, and by the fact that its cultivation is more 
profitable than that of cereals, for an English acre will on the 
average produce raw dry opium of the value of £5, i6s. 8d. 
while it will yield grain valued only at £4, 5s. 6d. 

Various remedies for the opium habit have been experimented 
with in China, but with doubtful success. Under the name of 
anti-opium cure various remedies containing morphine in the 
form of powder, or of little pills, have been introduced, as well 
as the subcutaneous injection of the alkaloid, so that the use 
of morphine is increasing in China to an alarming extent, and 
considerable difficulty is experienced in controlling the ilitcit 
traffic in it, especially that sent tlirough the post. Its com- 
parative che^ness, one dollar’s worth being qual to three 
dollars’ worth of opium in the effect produced, its portability 
and the facilities offered in obtaining it, are all in its favour. 
A good deal of morphine is exported to Japan from Europe, 
and generally passes into China by way of Manchuria, where 
Japanese products have a virtual monopoly. The effects of 
morphine are much more deleterious t^n those of opium- 
smoking. The smoke of opium, as shown by H. Moisson, contains 
only a trifling amount of morphia, and the effect produced by 
it is apparently due, not to t^t ^kaloid, but to such decom- 
position products as pyrrol, acetone and pyridine and hydro- 
pyridine bases. F. Browne finds that after smoking “ chandoo,” 
containing 8-98% of morphine, 7*63% was left in the dross, 
so that only 1 *35 % of morphia was carried over in the smoke 
or decomposed by the heat. 

For many years two Scotch firms, Messrs J. D. Macfarlan 
and T. and H. Smith of Edinburgh, and T. Whiffen of London 
manufactured practically the world’s supply of this alkaloid, 
but it is now made in the United States and Germany, although 
the latest amount is still probably made in Great Britain. A 
small amount of morphine and codeine is also manufactured in 
India for medicinal use. The prohibition of the general importa- 
tion of morphia into China except on certain conditions was 
agreed to by the British government in Act XI. of the Mackay 
treaty, but only came into force on the ist of January 1909, 
Unless the indirect importation of morphine into China from 
Europe and the United States is .stopped, a worse habit and 
more difficult to cure than any other (except perhaps that of 
cocaine) may replace that of opium-smoking in China. It is 
worse even than opium-eating, in proportion as morphine is 
more active than opium. The sale and use of morphine m India 
and Burma is now restricted; The quantity of nwrphine that 
any one may legally, possess, and then only for medicinal purposes, 
is in India 10 grams, and in Burma five. The possession of 
morphine by medical practitioners is also safeguarded by 
well-defined limitationSk 

Production and Comnuree . — ^Although the collection of opium 
is possible in all places where there is not an excessive rainfall 
and the climate is temperate or subtropical, the yield is smaller 
in temperate than in tropical regions and the industry can 
only be profitably carried on '*Hiere labour and land are sufficiently 
cheap and abundant; hence production on a large scale is 
limited to comparatively few countries. The varieties of poppy 
grown, the mode of cultivation adopted and the character 
of the opium produced differ so greatly that it will be convenient 
to consider the opiums of each country separately. 

Turkey . poppy cultivated in Asia Minor is the variety 
glabrum, distinguished by the sub-globuUtT shape of the capsule 


and by the stigmata or rays at the. top of the fruit beingvten 04 
twelve in number. The flowers are usually of a purpUsh o^ur, 
but are sometimes white, and the seeds, like the petals, vary in, tint 
from dark viotet to white. The cultivation is earned on, both on, the 
more elevated and lower lands, chiefly by peasant proprietors. A 
naturally light and rich soil, further improved by manure, is ncceg« 
sary, and moisture is indispensable, although injurious in cxcesai 
so that after a wet winter the best cre^s are obtain^ on hilly ground, 
and in a dry season on the plains. The land is ploughed twice, the 
second time crosswise, so that it may be thorougUy pulverized; 
and the seed, mixed with four times its quantity of sand, to prevent 
its being sown too thickly, is scattered broadcast, about { to x Q> 
being used for every toloom (x6oo sq. yds.). The crop is very 
uncertain owing to droughts, spring frosts and locusts, and, la 
order to avoid a total failure and to allow time lor collecting the 
produce, there are three sowings at intervals from October to March 
— the crops tlxus coming to perfection in succession. But notwithp 
standing these precautions quantities of the drug are wasted when 
the crop is a full one, owing to the difficulty of gathering the whole 
in the short time during which collection is possible. The first 
sowing produces the hardiest plants, the yield of the other two 
depending almost entirely on favourable weather. In localities 
where there is hoar frost in autumn and spring the seed is sown ia 
September or at latest in the beginning of October, and the yield 
of opium and seed is then greater than if sown later. After sowing, 
the land is harrowed, and the young plants are hoed and weeded» 
chiefly by women and children, from early spring until the time 0^ 
flowering. In the plains the nowers expand at the end of May, on 
the uplands in July. At this period gentid shower» are of grsat 
value, as they cause an increase in the subsequent yield of opium. 
The petals fall in a few hours, and the capsules gfrow so rapidly that 
in a short time — generally from nine to fifteen days — the opium is 
fit for collection. This period is known by the capsules yielding to 
pressure with the fingers, assuming a lighter green tint and 
exhibiting a kind of bloom called "cougak," easily rubbed off with the 
fingers ; they are then about in. in diameter. The incisions are 
made by holding the capsule In the left hand and drawing a knife 
two-thirds round it, or spirally beyond the starting-point (see fig. a, a), 
^eat care bein§^ taken not to let the incisions penetrate to the 
interior lest the juice shoukt flow inside and be lost. (In this case 
also it is said that the seeds will not ripen, and that no oil can be 
obtained from them.) The operation is usually performed after 
the heat of the day, commencing early in the sutemoon and coor 
tinuing to nightfall, and the exuded juice is collected the next 
morning. This is done by scraping the capsule with a knife and 
transferring the concreted juice to a poppy-leaf held in the left hand, 
the edges of the leaf being turned in to avoid spilling the juice, and 
the knife-blade moistened with saliva by drawing it through tlic 
mouth after every alternate scraping to prevent the juice from 
adhering to it. When as much opium has lieen collected as the size 
of the leaf will allow, another leaf Is wrapped over tne top of the 
lump, which is then placed in the shade to dry for several days. 
The pieces vary in size from about 3 os. to over slbi being made 
larger in some districts than in others. The capsules are generally 
inci.sed only once, but the fields are visited a second or third time 
to collect toe opium from the poppy^heads subsequenriy developed 
by the branching of the .stem. The yield of oplum< varies, even on 
the same piece of land, from ^ to 7} chequis (of X'fislb) per toloom 
(x6oo sq. yds.), the avemge being 14 chequis of opium and 4 
bushels (of 50 lb) of seed, llie seed, which yields 35 to 43 % of oil, 
is worth about two-tliirds of the value of the opium. The whole 
of the operation must, of course, be completed m toe few days — 
five to ten — during whioh the capsules arc capable of yielding the 
drug. A cold wind or a chilly atmosphere at the time of collection 
lessens the yield; and rain washes the opium off the cscpsales; Before 
the crop is all gathered in a meeting of buyert and sell^ takes 
place in each district; at which the price to be adeed is diseuased 
and settled, atod the opium handed to the buyers, who' In inaity 
instancee have advanced money on the standing crop. When 
sufficiently solid toe pieces of oi: 4 um are padeed in cottra’ bags, a 
quantity of the fruits of a species of Rumen being thrown in to pre- 
vent the cakes from adhering together. The' bi^ are IJiea sealed 
up, packed in oblong or circular baskets and sent to Smyrna or 
other ports on mules. On the arrival of the opium at its deswatlon, 
in the end of July or beginning of August, it is placed ia cool ware- 
houses to avoid loss of weight until sold. The opium is then of a 
mixed character and is known as talequale. When transferred to 
the buySr'e wstuhouses the bags are opened and' each piece is 
examined by a public inspector in the presence of both buyer and 
seller, the quality of the opium being judged by appearance, odour, 
colour aad^ weight. It is then sorted into three qualities : (i) 

finest quality ; (2) current or second ; (3) chicantt pso reject 
pieces. A fourth sort consists of the veiy bad or whonprilattltious 
pieces. The substances used to adulterate opium are 'gfu^fuioe 
thickened with flour, fig-paste, liquorice, half-dried aprleotu, infOTdr 
gum tragacanth and sometimes clay or pieces of lead or other 
metals. The chicantl Is returned to the seller, who disposes of it 
at 30 to 30 % discount to French and German merchants. Affdr 
ini^ection the opium i.s hermetically .scaled in tin -lined boxes con- 
taining about 150 lb. Turkey opium is principally used in medicine 
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cm account of its purity and the large percentage of morphia that 
it contains, a comparatively small quantity being exported for 
smoking purposes. 

About three-quarters of the opium prepared in Turkey is pro- 
duced in Anatolia, and is exported by way of Smyrna, and the 
remainder is pro<Iucod in the hilly districts of the provinces near 
the southern coast of the Black Sea, and finds its way into Con- 
stantinople, the commercial varieties bearing the name of the 
district where they are produced. The Smyrna varieties include 
the produce of Afium Karahi.ssar, Uschah, Akhissar, Taoushanli, 
Isbarta, Konia, Bulvadan, Hamid, Mi^esia and Yerli, the last 
name being applied to opium collected in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Smyrna. The opium exported by way of Constantinople 
inclndes that of Hadjikeuy and Malatia ; the Tokat kind, of good 
quality, including that produced in Yosgad, Sile and Niksar, and 
the current or second quality derived from Amasia and Oerek ; the 
Katahissar kind including the produce of Mykalitch, Carabazar, 
Sivrahissar, Eskichehir and Nachlihan ; the Balukesri sort, in- 
cluding that of Balukhissar and Bogaditch ; also the produce of 
Beybazar and Angora. The average amount of Turki.sh opium 
exported is 7000 chests, but in rare seasons amounts to 12^000 
chests, but the yield depends upon fine weather in harvest time, 
heavy rains washing the opium off the capsules, and lessening riie 
3deld to a considerable extent. 

These commercial varieties differ in appearance and quality, and 
are roughly classified as Soft or Shipping opium. Druggists' and 
Manufacturers' opium. Shipping opium is dutinguished by its 
soft character and clean pa.ste, containing very little debris, or 
chaff, as it is technically calM. The Hadjikeuy variety is at 
present the best in the market. The Malatia, including that of 
ICharput, second, and the Sile, third in quality. The chief markets 
for the soft or shipping varieties of opium arc, China, Korea, the 
West Indian Islands, Cuba, British Guiana, Japan and Java; 
the United States also purchase for re-exportation as well as for 
homo consumption. Druggists' opium includes the kinds purchased 
for use in medicine, which for Great Britain should, when dried and 
powdered, contain 9^-10^ % of morphine. That generally sold in 
this country for the purpose includes the Karahissar and Adot, 
Balukhissar, Amasia and Akhissar kinds, and for making the tincture 
and extract, that of Tokat. But the produce of Gh^ve, Biledjik, 
Mondourlan, Konia, Tauschanli, Kutahlia and Karaman is often 
mixed with the kinds first mentioned. The softer varieties of opium 
are preferred in the American market, as being richer in morphine. 
In all Turkey opium the pieces vary much in size. On the 
continent of Europe, especially in Belgium, Germany and Italy, 
where pieces of small size are preferred, the Gh^ve,* and the Yog- 
hourma, t.a. opium remade into cakes, at the port of shipment, to 
contain 7, 8, 9, or 10 % of morphine, are chiefly sold. Manufacturers’ 
opium includes any grade yielding not less than io| % of morphine, 
but the Yoghourma or " pudding " opium, on account of its paste 
being more difficult to work, is not used for the extraction of the 
active principles. For the extraction of codeine, the Persian opium 
is preferred when Turkey opium is dear, as it contains on the average 
at % of that alkaloid, whilst Turkey opium yields only %. 
But codeine can also be made from morphine. 

The ordinary varieties of Turkish opium are recognized in com- 
merce by the following characteristics : Hadjikeuy opium occurs 
in pieces of about ^ Ib-i^ lb ; it has an unusually pale-coloured paste 
of soft consistence, and is very rich in morphia. Malatia opium is 
in pieces of irregular size usually of a broadly conical shape, wfliplng 
from z-2 lb. It has a soft paste with irregular layers of 
dark colour and is covered with unusually green poppjg.k^ss. 
Tokat opium resembles that of Malatia, but the cakes aff 
and the paste is similar in character, though tlic leaves. co^«^ it 
are of a yellower tint of green. Bogaditz opium occurs in •hptlcr 
pieces, about 3 or 4 oz. in weight, but sometimes laiger pigi^ of 
i-i^tb in weight are met with, approaching mote nearly to the 
Kurgagatsch and Balukiasar varieties. The surfabe is covered 'with 
a yt^owish green leaf and many Runux fruits. Karahissar opium, 
wmch usually includes the produce of Adet, Akhissar and Amasia, 
occurs in rather large shortly conical or more or less irregular lumps. 
Angora opium is met with in small smooth pieces, has generally a 
pale paste and is rich in morphia. Yerli opium is of good quality, 
variable in size and shape ; the surface is usually rough with Rumex 
capsules. Gh6ve opium formerly came over as a distinct kind, but 
ri now mixed with other varieties ; the pieces form small rounded 
cakes, smooth and shining like those of Angora, about 3-6 oz. in 
weight, wirii the midrib of the leaf they are wrapped in forming a 
median line on the surface. The interior often shows layers of 
light and dark colour. 

In Macedonia opium culture was begun in 1865 at Istip with 
seed obtained from Karahissar in Asia Minor, and extended subso- 
qaentf yltorChe adjacent districts of Kotchava, Stroumnitza, Tikvish 
and- 4 Ghipnilu-veies, most of the produce being exported under 
the na me of Salonica opium. Macedonian opium, especially that 

J . Gh6ve is the commercial name for opium from Geiveh on the 
river Sakaria, running into the Black Sea. It appears to find its 
way to Ceiustantinople via the port of Ismid, and hence is known 
also by the latter name. 


produced at Istip, is very pure, and is considered equal to the 
Malatia opium, containing about 1 1 % of moipliine. The pieces vary 
from Jib to I jib in weight. For some years past, however, it has 
been occasionally mixed with pieces of Inferior opium, like that of 
Yoghourma, recognizable on cutting by their solidity and heavy 
character. The Turkish government encourage the development of 
the industry by remitting the tithes on opium and poppy-seed for 
one year on lands sown for the first time, and by distributing printed' 
instructions for cultivating the poppy and preparing the opium. 
In the.<ie directions it is pointed out that the opium crop is ten 
times as profitable as that of wheat. Four varieties of poppy arc 
distinguished — two with white flowers, large oval capsules without 
holes under their “ coihbs " (stigmas) and bearing respectively 
ellow and white seed, and the other two having red or purple 
owers and seeds of the same colour, one bearing small capsules 
perforated at the top, and the other larger oval capsules not 
perforated. The while varieties are recommended as yielding a 
more abundant opium of superior quality. The yellow seed is said 
to yield the best oil ; that obtained by hot pressure is used for 
lamps and for paint, and the cold-pressed oil for culinary purposes. 

Opium is al% grown in Bulgaria, but almost entirely lor home 
consumption ; any surplus produce i.s, however, bought by Jews 
and Turks at low prices and sent to Constantinople, where it is sold 
as Turkish opium. It is produced in the districts of Kustendil, 
Lowtscha and Halitz, and is made into lumps weighing about 4 oz., 
of a light-brown colour internally and containing a few seeds ; it 
is covered with leaves which have not been identified. Samples 
have yielded from 7 to 19 % of morphia, and only 2 to 3 % of ash, 
and are therefore of excellent quality. 

India , — The poppy grown in India is usually the white-flowered 
variety, but in the Himalayas a red-flowered poppy with dork 
seeds is cultivated. The opium industry in Bengal is a government 
monopoly, under the control of officials re.sidmg respectively at 
Patna and Ghazipore. Any one may undertake the industry, 
but cultivators are obliged to sell the opium exclusively to the 
government agent at a price fixed beforehand by the latter, which, 
^though small, is said to fully remunerate the grower. It is con- 
sidered that with greater freedom the cultivator would produce too 
great a quantity, and loss to the government would soon result. 
Advances of money are often made by the government to enable 
the ryots to grow the poppy. The chief centres of production are 
Bihar in Bengal, and the district of the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh lying along the Gangetic valley, and north of it, of which 
the produce is known as Bengal opium. The opium manufactured 
at Patna is of two classes, viz. Provision opium manufactured for 
export, and Excise or Akbari opium intended for local consumption 
in India. These differ in consistence : Excise opium is prepared to 
contain 90 % of non-volatilo solid matter and made up into cubes 
wcigliing one seer or and wrapped in oiled paper, whilst 

Provision opium is made up into balls, protected by a leafy covering, 
made of poppy petals, opium and " pusscwali," or liquid drainings 
of the crude, opium ; that of Patna is made to contain 75 % of solid 
matter, and that of Ghazipore, which is known as Benares opium, 
71 % only. Each ball consists of a little over 3 Jib of fine opium, 
in addition to other poppy products. The Benares ball opium has 
about ij oz. less 01 the external covering than tlm Patna sort. 
Forty of these balls are packed in each chest. The Excise opium 
not having a covering of poppy petals lacks the aroma of Provision 
opium. Malwa opium is produced in a large number of state.s in 
the Central India and Rajputana Agencies, chiefly Gwalior, Indore 
and Bhopal, in the fohner, and Mewar in the latter. It is also 
produced in the native state of Baroda, and in Uxe small British 
territory of Ajmer Merwara. The cultivation of Malwa opium is 
free and extremely profitfible, the crop realizing usually from three 
to seven times the value of wheat or other cereals, and in excep- 
tionally advantageous situations, from twelve to twenty times as 
much. On its entering Britidr territory a heavy duty is imposed 
on Malwa opium, so as to raise its price to an equality with the 
government article. It is shijiped from Bombay to northern 
China, where nearly the whole of tlie exported Malwa opium is 
consumed. The poppy is grown for opium in the Punjab to a 
limited extent, but it has been dccid^ to entirely abolish the 
cultivation there within a short time. In Nepal, Bashahr and 
Rampur, and at t)oda Kashtwar in the Jammu territory, opium is 
produced and exported to Yarkand, . Khotan and Aksu. The 
cultivation of the poppy is also carried on in Afghanistan, Kashmir, 
Nepal ami the Shan states of Burma, but the areas and production 
are not known. 

A small amount of opium alkaloids ottly is manufactured in India 
The surplus above that issued to government medical institutions 
In India is sold in London. The amount manufactured in 1906- 
1907 was 346 n> of morpliinc hydrochlorate, 12 S) of the acetate 
and 61 lb of codeia. 

The land intended for poppy culture is usually selected near 
villages, in order that it may be more easily manured and irrigated. 
On a rich soil a crop of maize or visgetables is grov/n during the 
rainy sea-son, and after its removal in September the ground is 
prepared for the poppy-culture. Vnder less favourable circum- 
stances the land is prepared from July till October by ploughing, 
weeding and manuring. The seed is sown between the ist and 
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I jth of November, and germinates in ten or fifteen days. The fields 
uxc divided for pu^oscs of irrigation into beds about to ft. square, 
which usually are irrigated twice between November and February, 
but if the season be cold, with hardly any rain, the operation is 
repeated five or six times. When the seedlings are 2 or 3 in. high 
they are thinned out and weeded. The plants during growth are 
liable to injury by severe frost, excessive rain, insects, fungi and 
the growth of a root>parasite (OrobancAe indica). The poppy 
blossoms about the middle of February, and the petals when alMut 
to fall are collected for the purpose of making *' leaves '* for the 
spherical coverings of the balls of opium. These are made by heat- 
ing a circular-ridged earthen plate over a slow fire, and spreading 
the petals, a few at a time, over its surface. As the juice exudes, 
more peUls are pressed on to them with a cloth until a layer of 
sufficient thickness is obtained. The leaves are forwarded to the 
opium-factories, where they are sorted into three classes, according 
to size and colour, the smaller and dark-coloured being reserved 
lor the inside of the shells of the opium-balls, and the larger and 
least coloured for the outside. These are valued respectively at 
10 to 7 and 5 rupees per maund of Saf lb. The collection of opium 
commences in Behar about asth February, and continues to about 
25th March, but in Malwa is performed in March and April. The 
capsules are scarified vertically (fig. 2, b) in most districts (although 
in some the incisions are made horizontally, as in Asia Minor), tlie 
" nushtur ’* or cutting instrument being drawn twice upwards for 
each incision, and repeated two to six times at intervals of two or 
three days. The nushtur (fig. 2, c) consists of three to five flattened 



Fig. 2.— Opium Poppy Capsules, &c., f natural size, a, capsule 
showing mode of incision practised in Turkey ; b, capsule as incised 
in India ; c, nushtur, or instrument used in India for making the 
incisions. Drawn from specimens in the Museum of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society of Great Britain. 

blacles forked at the larger end, and separated about one-sixteenth 
ot an inch from each other by winding cotton thread between them, 
the whole being also bound together by thread, and the protrusion 
■of the points being restricted to oue-twclfth of an inch, by which the 
depth of the incision is limited. The operation is usually performed 
about tlirce or four o’clock in the afternoon, and tlic opium collected 
the next morning. In Bengal a small sheet-iron scoop or " .sectoah " 
is used for scraping off the dried juice, and, as it becomes filled, the 
opium is emptied into an earthen pot carried for the purpose. In 
Mfilwa a flat scraper is employed, a .small piece of cotton soaked in 
-linseed oil being attached to the upper part of the blade, and used 
for smearing the thumb and edge of the scraper to prevent adhe.sion 
of the juice ; sometimes water is u.sed instead of oil, but both 
practices injure the quality of the product. Sometimes the opium 
1.S in a fluid state by rea.son of dew, and in some places it is rendered 
still more so by the practice adopted by collectors of washing their 
scraper-s, and adding the washings to the morning’.s collection. 
The juice, when brought home, is conscouently a wet granular ma-ss 
of pinkish colour, from which a dark fluid drains to the bottom of the 
vessel. In order to get rid of tliis fluid, called " pasewa ” or " puase- 
wah," the opium is placed in a shallow earthen vessel tilted on one 
side, and the pussewah drained off. The residual mass is then 
exposed to the air in the shade, and regularly turned over every few 
days, until it has reached the proper consistence, which takes place 
in about three or four weeks. The drug is then taken to the govem- 
.ment factory to be sold. It is turned out of the pots into wide tin 
vessels or " tagars,” in which it is weighed in quantities not ex- 
ceeding 21 lb. It is then examined by a native expert (purkhea) 
as to impurities, colour, fracture, aroma and consistence. To 
determine the amount of moisture, which should not exceed 30 %, 
a weighed sample is cvaporaterl and dried in a pLitc on a metallic 
surface heated by steam. Adulterations such as mud, sand, powdered 
charcoal^ soot, cow-dung, powdered poppy petals and powdered 
seeds of various kinds are easily detected by breaking up the drug 
in cold water. ' Flour, potatp-flour, ghee and ghoor (crude date- 
^ugar) are revealed' by their odour and the consistence they impart. 
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Various other adulterants are sometimes used, such as .the inspissated 
juice of the prickly pear, extracts from lol^co, stramonium and 
hemp, pulp of the tamarind and bael fruit, mahwah flowers and 
gums ot different kinds. The price paid to the cultivator is regulated 
chiefly by the amount of water contained in the drug. When 
received into the government stores the opium is kept in large 
wooden boxes holding about 50 maunds and occasionally stirred 
up, if only a little below the standard. If containing much water 
it is placed in shallow wooden drawers and constantly turned over. 
During the process it deepens in colour. From the store about 250 
maunus are taken daily to be manufactured into cakes. 

Various portions, each weighing 10 seers (ot 2 A lb), are selected 
by test assay so as to ensure the mass being of standard consist- 
ence (70 % of the pure dry drug and 30 % of water), and are thrown 
into shallow drawers and kneaded together. The mass is then 
packed into boxes all of one size, and a specimen of each again 
assayed, the mean of the whole being taken as the average. Before 
evening these boxes are emptied into wooden vats 20 ft. long, 3^ ft. 
wide and ft. deep, and the opium further kneaded and mixed 
by men wading through it from cod to end until it appears to bo of 
a uniform consistence. Next morning the manufacture of the 
opium into balls commences. The workman sits on a wooden stand, 
with a brass cup before him, which ho lines witli the leaves of poppy 
petals before-mentioned until the thickness of half an inch isreach^, 
a few being allowed to hang over the cup ; the leaves are agglutin- 
ated by means of " lewa," a pasty fluid which consists of a mixture 
of inferior opium, 8 % of “ pussewah ” and the ‘ ‘ dhoe " or washings of 
the vessels that have contained opium, and the whole is made of 
such consistence that 100 grains evaporated to dryness over a 
water-bath leave 53 grains of solid residue. All the ingredients for 
the opium-ball ate furnished to the workmen by measure. When 
the inside of the brass cup is ready a ball of opium previously weighed 
is placed on the leafy case in it, and tlic upper halt of it covered with 
leaves in the same way that the casing for the lower half was made, 
the overhanging leaves of the lower half being pressed upwards 
and the sphere completed by one large leaf which is placed over 
the upper half. The ball, which resembles a Dutch cheese in size 
and shape, is now rolled in " poppy trash " made from the coarsely- 
powdered leaves, capsules and stalks of the poppy plant, and is 
placed in an earthen cup of the same size as the brass one; the 
cups are then placed in dishes and the opium exposed to the sun to 
dry for tlirce days, being constantly turned and examined. If it 
becomes distended the ball is pierced to liberate the gas and again 
lightly closed. On the third evening the cups are placed in open 
frames which allow free circulation of tlic air. This operation is 
usually completed by the end of July. The balls thus made consist 
on the average of — 

Standard oi>ium i seer 7*50 chittacks. 

Lewa o „ 375 „ 

Leaves (poppy petals) . . . o „ 5*43 ,, 

Poppy trash o „ 0*50 „ 


2 seers i'i8 chittacks. 

The average number of cakes that can be made daily by one man 
is about 70, although 90 to 100 are sometimes turned out by clever 
workmen. The cakes are liable to become mildewed, and require 
constant turning and occasional rubbing in dry " poppy trash to 
remove the mildew, and strengthening in weak places with fresh 
poppy leaves. By October the cakes are dry and fairly solid, and 
are then packed in chests, which are divided into two tiers of twenty 
square compartments for the reception of as many cakes, which 
are steadied by a packing of loose poppy trash.^ Each case con- 
tains about 120 catties (about 160 lb). The chests need to be kept 
in a dry -warehouse for a length of time, but ultimately the opium 
ceases to lose moisture to the shell, and the latter becomes extremely 
solid. 

The care bestowed on the selection and preparation of the drug in 
the Bengal opium-factories is such that the merchants who purchase 
it rarely require to examine it, although permi.ssion is given to open 
at each sale any number of chests or cakes that they may desire. 

In Malwa the opium is manufactured by private enterprise, the 
government levying an export duty of 000 rupees (j£6o) i)er chest. 
It is not made into balls but into rectangular or rounded masses, 
and is not cased in poppy petals. It contains as much as 95 % of 
dry opium, but is of much less uniform c|uality than the Bengal 
drug, and, having no guarantee as to purity, is not considered so 
valuable. The cultivation in Malwa does not differ in any 
important particular from that in Bengal. The opium is collected in 
March and April, and the crude drug or “ cliick " is thrown into 
an earthen vessel and covered with linseed oil to prevent evaporation. 
In this state it is sold to itinerant dealers. It is afterwards tied up 
in quantities of 25 Ib and 50 lb in double bags of sheeting, which are 
suspended to a ceiling out of the light and draught to allow the 
excess of oil to drain off. This takes place in seven -to ten da^s, 
but the bags are left for four to six weeks until the oil remaining 
on the opium has become oxidized and hardened. In June and 
July, when the rains begin, the bags are taken down and em ptied. 

1 This is purchased from the ryots at 12 annas per maund. 
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Into ' shallow vats lo to 15 It. across, and 6 to 8 in. deep, in which 
th'.- ojuum is kneaded until uniform in colour and consistence and 
tough enough to l>e formetl into cakes of 8 or 10 oz. in weiglit. 
These are thrown into a basket containing chail made from the 
capsules. They are then rolled in broken leaves and stalks of 
the poppy and left, with occasional turning, for a week or so, 
when they become hard enough to boar packmg. In October and 
November they are weighed and sent to market, packed in chests 
containing as nearly as possible i piculs 133^ lb, the petals and 
loaves of the poppy being usod as packing materials. The production 
is said to amount to about 20,000 chests annually. 

The amount of opium revenue coUcctod in India waa ;^io,48o,05i 
in t88i, but in 1907 -1908 was only ^^5, 34^, 980. It is a remarkable 
fact that the only Indian opium ever seen in Jingland is an occasional 
sample of the Mahva sort, whilst the government monopoly ojiinm 
is cmite unknown ; indeed, the whole of the opium used in mc<hcine 
in Europe and the United States is obtained from Turkey. This is 
in some mea-sure due to the fact that Indian opium contains less 
morphia. It has recently been shown, however, that opium grown 
in the hilly districts of the Himalayas yields 50 % more morphia 
than tliat of the plains, and that the deficiency of morphia in the 
Indian drug is due, in some measure, to the long exposure to the air 
in a semi-liquid state which it undergoes. In view, therefore, of 
tiib probable decline in the Chinese demand, the cultivation of the 
drug for the European market in the hilly districts of India, and its 
preparation after the mode adopted in Turkey, vie., by drying the 
concrete juice as quickly as possible, might be worthy of the con- 
sideration of the Briti-sh government. 

The variety of poppy grown in Persia appears to be P. 
soinniferum, var. album, having roundish ovate capsules. It is most 
largely produced in the districts of Ispahan, Siiiraz, Yezd and 
Khonsar, and to a less extent in those oi Khomsan, Kermanshah 
and Pars. The Yeitd opium is considered better than that of 
Ispahan, bnt the strongest or Tkeriah-e-Avabutam is produced in 
the neighbourhood of Dizful and Shuster, east of the river Tigris. 
Good opium is also produced alxnit Sari and Balfanish in the. pro- 
vince of Mazanderan. The capsules are incised vertically, or In 
some districts vertical cuts with diagonal branches are made. The 
crop is collected in May and Juno and reacho.s tlio ports for ex- 
portation between August and January. Although the cultivation 
of <mium in Persia was probably carried on at an earlier date than 
in India, Persiati Opium Was almost unknown in England until 
about the year 1870, except in the form of tho inferior quality 
known as " Trebizond," which usually contains only 0*2 to 3 % of 
morphia. This opium i.s in tho form of oylindricid sticks ateut 
6 in. long an<l half an inch in diameter, wrapixid in white waxe<l 
or red paper. Since 1870 Persian opium has boon largely exported 
from Busliirc and Bandar-Abbas in the Persian Gulf to London, 
tho Straits Settlements and China. At that date the annual yield 
is said not to have exceeded 2(5oo cases ; but, the profits on opium 
having about that lime attracted attention, all available ground 
was utilized for this lo the exclusion of oefeals, cotton and other 

f iroducc. The result was a severe famine in 1871-1872, which was 
urthcr aggra\:'.ted by drought and other circumstances. Notwith- 
standing the lesson thus taught, the cultivation is being cxtcndeil 
every yc*ar, especially in Is]iahan, which abounds in streams and 
rivers, an advantage in which Yezd is deficient. About Shiraz, 
Behbehan and Kermanshah it now occupies much of the land, 
and has consequently affected the price and growth of cereals. 
The trade — only 300 chests in 1859— gradually increased until 
1877, when the Persian opium was much ailulteratcd with glucose. 
The heavy losses on this inferior opium and the higher prices 
obtainerl for the genuine article led to a great improvement in its 
preparation, and in 1907 the production had increased to lo.ooo 
piculs. About half of the total prorluce finds its way to the Chinese 
market, chiefly by sea to Hongkong and the Federated Malay States, 
although some is carried overlanfl through Bokhara, Kliokand and 
Kashgar : a small cjuantity is exjxirtcrl by way of 'rrebizond and 
Samsun to Constantinople, and about 2000 piculs to Great Britain. 
Tho produce of Ispahan and Pars is carried for exportation to 
Bushiro, and that of Khorasan and Kirman and Yezd partly to 
Eushirc and partly to Bandar-Abbas. The Shuster opium is sent 
partly via Bushire to Muscat for transhipment to Zanzibar, and 
part is believed to be smuggled into India by way of Baluchistan 
and Mckran. Smaller quantities grown in Teheran, Tabriz and 
Kermanshah find their way to Smyrna, where it is said to be mixed 
with the local drug for the European market, the same practice 
being carried on at Constantinople with the Persian opium that 
arrives there from Samsun and Trebizond. For the Chinese market 
the opium is usually packerl in chests containing loj shabmans 
(of 1 3 j Ih) , so that On arrival it may weigh i Chinese picul ( =« 1 33i lb) , 
3 to* 10 % being allmvod for loss by drying. At Ispahan, Shiraz 
and Yezd the drug, after being driwl in the sun, is mixed with Oil 
in the proportion of 6 or 7 lb to 141 lb of opium, with the object, 

‘ it is said, of suiting- the taste of the Chinese— that intended ior the 
I^ynldOn nttf ket being now always free from oil. 

Fert||jw|H»pium, as ihet with in the I.X)ndon market, occurs in 
Mgbraljllpnns, the most common being that of brick-shaped pioct-s. 

wrapped separately in paper, and weighing 1 tb each ; 
th^ 140-1 Go arc packed in 'a ca-se. Ppalian opium also occurs 


in the iorm of parallolopipeds wciglu^ about 16-20 oz . ; sometimes 
flat circular pieces weiglung about 26 oz. are met witli. The opium 
is usually of much firmer and smoother consistence than that of 
Turkey, of a cliocolatc-brown colour and cheesy appearance, tlio 
pieces bearing evidence of having been beaten into a uniform mass 
previously to being made into lumps, probably with the addition 
of Sarcocoll, as it is always harder when dry than Turkey opium. 
The odour differs but slightly, except in oily specimens, from that 
of Turkey opium. Great care is now taken to prevent adulteration, 
and consi^uently Persian opium can be obtained nearly as rich 
in morphia as the Turkisji drug — on the average from 9-12 %. 
The greater proportion of tho Persian opium imported into London 
is again ex|>orted, a comparatively small quantity being used, 
chiefly for the manufacture of codeine when Turkey opium is dear, 
and a little in veterinary practice. According to Dr Rcveil, Persian 
opium usually contains 75 to 84 % of matter soluble in water, 
and some samples contain from 13 to 30 % of glucose, probably 
due to an extract or syrup of raisins added to the paste in the 
pKits in which it is collected, and to which the shining fracture of 
hard Persian opium is attributed. 

Europe. — Ei^rimcnts made in England, France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Greece, Spain, Germany, and even in Sweden, prove that 
opium as rich in morphia as tliat of Eastern countries cun be pro- 
duced in Europe. In 1830 Voung, a surgeon at Edinburgh, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining 56 tb of opium from an acre of poppies, and 
sold it at 368. per tb. In France the cultivation has been carried 
on since 1844 at Clermont-Ferrand by Aubergier. The juice, of 
which a workman is able to collect about 9-64 troy oz. in a day, 
is evajiorated by artificial heat immediately after colleclion. The 
juice yields about otte-fourth of its weight of opium, and the percent- 
age of morj)hia varies according to the variety of poppy used, the 
purple one giving the be.st results. By mixing assayed samples be 
is able to produce an opium containing uniformly 10 % of morphia. 
It is made up in cakes of 50 grammes, but is not produced in sufficient 
quantity to become an article of wholesale commerce. Some 
specimens of French opium have been found by Cuibourt to yield 
22-8 % of morphia, being the highest percentage ob.served a.s yet 
in any opium. Experiments made in Germany by Karsten, Jobst 
and Viilpius have shown that it is possible to obtain in that country 
opium of excellent quality, containing from 8 to 13 % of morphia. 
It was found that the method yielding the best re.sult.s was to make 
inci-sions in the poppy-heads soon after sunrise, to collect the juice 
with the finger immediately after incision and evaporate it as 
speedily as possible, the colour of the opium being lighter and tho 
percentage of mori>hia greater than wnen the juice was allowed 
to dry on the plant. Cutting through the poppy-head caused tho 
shrivelling up of the young fruit, but the heads which had been 
carefully incised yielded more seed than those which had not been 
cut at all. Newly-manurixl soil was found to act prejudicially on 
the poppy. The giant variety of poppy yicklcrl most morphia. 

'fhe difficulty of obtaining the requisite amount of cheap labour 
at the exact time it is needed and the uncertainty of the weather 
render the cultivation of opium too much a matter of speculation 
for it ever to become a regular crop in mo.st European countries. 

Uorfh Jmenda.-—ln 18O5 tlie cultiv<ation of opium was atteihptcd 
in Virginia by A. Robertson, and a pr{)duct was obtaineel wliich 
yicldefi 4 % of morphia. In 18G7 H. Black grew 0]»ium in Tennessee 
wliich contained 10 % of morphia. Opium produced in California 
by II. Flint in 1873 yielded 7^ % of morphia, equal lo 10 % in 
pcrfcctly-dried oninm. The exjiensc of cultivation exceeded the 
returns obtained iiy its sale. As in Europe, therefore, the high price 
ol labour militates against its production on a large scale. 

(E. M. H.) 


Chemistry of the Opium Alkcdoids. — ^The chemical investigation 
of opium dates from 1803 when C. Dcrosne isolated a crystalline 
compound which he named “ opium salt.” In 1805 F. W. 
Sertumer, a German apothecary, independently obtained 
this same substance, naming it “ morphium,” and recognized 
its basic nature ; he also isolated an acid, meconic acid. A second 
paper, published in 1817, was followed in the same year by 
the identification of a new base, narcotine, by P. J. Robiquet. 
Thebaine, another alkaloid, was discovered by Thiboumery 
in 1835 ; whilst, in 1848, Merck isolated papaverine from com- 
merci^ narcotine. Subsequent investigations have revealed 
some twenty or more alkaloids, the more important of which 
are given in the following table (from A. Pictet, Vegetable 
AVudoids ) ; — 


Morphine . . 

Ndreotinc . • 

PapaVeriho . • 

Thebaine . 
Coflelife , . 

Narceine . . 

Cryptopine . . 

Pseudomotphine 


• % 

• 5’0% 

• % 

• % 

. 0*2 % 


Laudanine . 
Larithopine 
ProtOpine . 
Codamitle . 
Iritopine 
Lauanflosine 
Mecohine . 


0*01 % 
0'006 % 
0*003 % 

0*003 % 

0 001 5 % 
0 0008 % 
0*3 % 
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Opium also contains a guhi, pectin, a wax, sugar and similar 
substances, in addition to meconic and lactic acids. 

The alk^oids fall into two chemical groups : (x) derivatix cs 
of iso(juinoline, including papaverine, narcoLine, gnoscopine 
(raccmic narcotine), narceine, laudanosine, laudanine, cotamine, 
hydrocotarnine (the last two do not occur in opium), and (2) 
derivatives of phonanthrene, including morphine, codeine, 
thebaine. The constitutions of the first series have been deter- 
mined ; of the second they are still uncertain. 

Papaverine, CjoHaiNO., was investigated by G. Goldschmiodt 
{Moncits,, 1 88:} 1089), who determined its constitution (formula I., 
below) by a study of its oxidation products, showing that papaver- 
aldine, which it gives witii j>olassium permanganate, is a tetra- 
mcthoxybcnzcwlisoquinoline. Its synthesis, and also that of 
laudanosine, CaillnNO^, which is N-methyltetrahydropapavcrine, 
was effected in" 1909 by F. L. Pyman {Jour. Cfiem. Soc., 95 , P- i6jo) 
and by A. Pictet and Mile M. Finkelstcin {Compt. rend., 1909. 148, 
p. 925). Laudanine, CsoH^NOi, is very similar to laudanosine, 
differing in having throe methoxy groups and one hydroxy instead 
of four methoxy. 

NarcoUne, CjbHs,N(X, has been principally investigated by 
A. Matthicssen and G. C. Foster, ami by W. Koscr (Ann., 1888, 249, 
p. 156 : 1889, 254, p. 334). By hydrolysis it yields opianic add, 
CjuHj„0,„ and hydrocotarnine, C,2H,sNOj : reduction gives mcco- 
nine, C^oHjo04, and hydrocotarnine ; whilst oxidation gives opianic 
acid and cotarninc, CjaHinNO^. Narcotine was shown to be methoxy- 
hydrastine (ll.) (hydrastine, the alkaloid of Goklen seal, Hydrastis 
canadensis, was solved by h'. Schmidt, M. Freund, and P. Fritsch) 
and cotarninc to be III. ; the latter has been synthesized by A. H. 
Salway (Jour. Chem. Soc., 1910, 97 , P* i2o8). Narceine, CagH^jNOa, 
obtained by the action of potash on the methyl iodide of narcotine, 
is probably IV. (see Pyman, loc. cit. pp. 1266, 1738 ; M. Freund and 
J’. Ojjpcnhcim, Her., XQOQ, 42, p. 1084). 

The proprietary drug “ stypticin is cotamine liydrochloridc, 
and ■' styptol " cotarninc phtiialato ; " antispasmin " is a siKlium 
oarcciuc combined with sodium salicylate, and " narcyl " narceine 
ethyl hydrochloride. 



The chemistry of morphine, codeine and thebaine is c.xcccdingly 
complicated, and the literature enormous. Tliat these alkaloids 
are closely related may bo suspected from their empirical 
formulae, viz. morphine •=C,7Hj|,NO„ codeine •-Ci„lTa,NO„ thebaine-^ 
CmHjjNOg. As a matter of fact, Gnmaux, in 1881, sliowcd codeine 
to be a inethylmorphinc, and in 1903 Acli and L. Knorr (Ber., 3O, 
p. 30O7) obtained identical substances, viz. thebenine and morjiho- 
thobaine, from both codeine aiul thebaine, thereby establisliing 
their connexion. Our knowledge of the constitution of thew; alkaloid-s 
largely depends on the researches of M. FreumI, E. Vongerichten. 
L. Knorr and U. Pseborr. The jircsence of tlie phenanthrenc 
nucleus and the chain sy.stem CH#N C-C- follows from the fact that 
these alkaloids, by appropriate treatment, yield a substituted 
phonanthrene and also dunethylaminoolhanol (CiygN-CHj-CH^OIl. 
Formulae have been proposed by l^schorr an<l Knorr explaining 
this and other decomixisitions (in Pschorr's formula the morphine 
ring system is a fusion of a plieiianthrcnc and pyridine nucleus) ; 
another formula, containing a fu.sion of a jihenanthreno with a pyrrol 
ring, was proposed by Bucherer in 1907. The problem is discussed 
by Psichorr and Einbeck (Ber., 1907, 40, p. 1980), and by Knorr 
and Hdrlein (ibid. p. 2042) ; see also Ann. Heps. Chem. Soc. 

Morphine, or morpliia, crystallizes in pri.sms with one molecule 
of water ; it is soluble in xooo parts of cold water and in x6o of 
boiling water, and may be crystallized from alcohol ; it is almost 
insoluble in ether and chloroform. It has an alkaline reaction and 
behaves as a tertiary, monacid base ; its salts are soluble in water 
and alcohol. The official hydrochloride, |- 3 H„ 0 , 

forms delicate needles. Distilled with zinc dust morphine yield.s 
phenantlireno, pyridine and quinoline ; dehydration gives, under 
certain conditions, apomoi^mnc, a white amorphous 

substance, readily soluble in alcohol, cuier and chloroform. The 
drug ‘‘ heroin " is a diacetylroorphine hydrochloride. Codeine, or 
codeia, crystallizes in orthorhombic prisms with one molecule of 
water ; it is readily soluble in alcohol, ether and chloroform. 
Thebaine forms silvery plates, melting at 193®. (C, £.♦) 

Medicine. — Of the opium alkaloids only morphine and codeine 
are used to any extent in medicine. Thebaine is not so used, 
but is an important and sometimes very dangerous constituent 
of the various opium preparations^ which are stiU largely 


employed, despite the complexity and inconstant composition 
of the drug. Of the other alkaloids uftreeine is hypnotic, like 
morphine and codeine, whilst thebaine, papaverine and narco- 
tine have an action which rcwmblcs that of strychnine, and is, 
generally speaking, undesirable or dangerous if at all well 
marked. A drug of so complex a composition as opium is 
necessarily incompatible with a large number of substances. 
Tannic acid, for instance, precipitates codeine as a tannate, 
salts of many of the heavy metals form precipitates of meconates 
and sulphates, whilst the various alkalis, alkaline carbonates 
and ammonia precipitate the ^ important alkaloids. 

Tlje pharmacology of ojuum differs -from that of morphine (q.v.) 
in a few partioulars. The obief difforcnce between the action of 
opium ancl morphine is due to the presence in tlie - former of the- 
baino, which readily affects the move irritable spinal cord of very 
young children. In infants espeoiaily opium acts markedly upon 
the .spinal cord, and, just as strychnine is dangerous when given-to 
young children, so qpium, because of the stcychnino-Uko alkaloid 
it contains, should never bo' administered, under any circumstances 
or in any dose, to children under one year of age. 

When given by the mouth, opium has a somewhat different 
action from tiiat of morphine. It often relieves hunger, iby arresting 
the secretion of gastric juice and the movements of the stomaoh aixd 
bowel, and it frequently upsets digestion from the same cause. 
Often it relieves vomiting, though m a few persons it may cause 
vomiting, but in far less degree than apomorphine, which is a 
powerful emetic. Cipium has a more marked diaphoretic action 
than morphine, and is.much less certain. as a hypnotic.and analgesic. 

Tlierc arc a few therapeutic indications for the use of qpium rather 
than morphine, but they are far less important than those which 
make tlic opposite demand. In some abdominal conditions, fan 
instance, opium is still preferred by the. majority of praciitioneia, 
though certainly not in gastric cases, where morphine gives the 
relief for which opium often, increases the need, owing to tlie irritant 
action of some of its constituents. Opium is often proferred to 
morphine in cases of diabetes, where prolonged administration is 
required. In such cases the spporilic action is not that which is 
sought, and so opium is preferable. A Dover’s powder, also, is 
hardly to be surpassed in the early stages of a bad cold in the head 
or bronchitis. Ten grains taken at beiltimo will often give sleep, 
cause free diaphoresis and quieten the entire nervous system in such 
cases. The tincture often known as " paresgoric ” is also largely 
used in bronchial conditions, and morphine shows no sign of dis- 
X>lacing it in favour. Opium rather than morphine is also usually 
employed to relievo the pain of haemorrhoids or fissure of the 
rectum. This practice is, however, obsolescent. 

The alkaloid thebaine may here be referred to, as it is not used 
separately in medicine. Crum Brown and Fraser of Edinburgh 
.showed that, wliilst thebaine acts like strychnine, methyl and ethyl 
theliaino act like curara, paralysing the terminals of motor nerves. 
At present we say of such a substance as thebaine. " it acts on the 
anterior cornua of grey matter in the spinal cord," but why on them 
and not elsewhere wc do not know. 

Toxicology.— Vnder this heading must be considered acute 
poisoning by opium, and the clironic poisoning seen in tliosc who 
eat or smoke the drug. Chronic ojhum poisoning by the taking of 
laudanum as in the familiar case of Dc Quinecy — need not bo 
con.sidered here, as the hypodermic injection of morphine has almost 
entirely supplanted it. 

The acute poisoning pre'sents a series of symptoms which arc only 
with difficulty to be distinguished from those produced by alcohol, 
by cerebral haemorrhage and by several other morbid conditions, 
llie differential diagnosis is of the highest importance, but very 
frequently time alone will furnish a sufficient criterion. The patient 
who has swallowed a toxic or lethal dose of laudanum, for instance, 
usually passes at once into the narcotic state, witliout any prior 
excitement. Intense drowsiness yields to sleep and coma which 
ends in death from failure of the respiration. This last is the 
cardinal fact in determining treatment. The comaloso patient has 
a cold and clammy skin, livid lips and car-tips— a grave sign— and 
“ pin-point pupils." The heart’s action is locblo, the pulse being 
small, irregular and often abnormally slow. The action on the 
circulation is largely secondary, however, to the all-important 
action of opium on the respiratory centre in the medulla oblongata. 
The centre is directly poisoned by the circulation through it of 
opium-containing blood, and the patient's breathing becomes 
progressively slower, shallower and more irregular until finally it 
ceases altogether. 

In treating acute opium poisoning the first proceeding is^to empty 
the sjtomach. For tliis purpose the best emetic is apomorphine, 
wbioh may be injected snbcutaffeonSly in a. dose of about .ono-tenth 
of a grain. But apomonihine is not always to be obtained . aqd even 
if it be administered 'it may fail, since tlie gastric wall it pften 
paralysed in opium poisoning, so that no emetic can act- .Tit is 
therefore better to wash out the stomach, and this should bt'done, 
if possible, with a solution containing about ten grains of salt to 
each ounce of water. This must be repeatM at intervals of about 
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• half an hour, since some of the opium is excreted into the stomach 
after its absorption into the blood. If apomorphine is obtainable, 
both of these measures may be employed. Potassium permanganate 
decomposes morphine by oxidation, the action being facilitated by 
the addition of a small quantity of mineral acid to the solution. 
The physiological as well as the chemical antidotes must be em- 
ploye. The chief of these are coffee or caffeine and atropine. A 
pint of hot strong coffee may be introduced into the rectum, and 
caffeine in large doses — ten or twenty grains of the carbonate— 
may bo given by the mouth, A twentieth, even a tenth of a grain of 
atropine sulphate should be injected subcutaneously, the drug 
being a direct stimulant of the respiratory centre. Every means 
must be taken to keep the patient awake. He must be walked 
about, have smelling salts constantly applied to the nose, or be 
stimulated by the faradic battery. But the final resort in cases of 
opium poisoning is artiheial respiration, wliich should be persevered 
with as long as the heart continues to beat. It has, indeed, been 
asserted that, if relays of trained as.sistants are at hand, no one 
need die of omum poisoning, even if artificial respiration has to be 
continued for hours or days. (X.) 

Opium-eating. — Opium, like many other poisons, produces 
after a time a less effect if frequently administered as a medicine, 
so that the dose has to be constantly increased to produce the 
same result on those who take it habitually. When it is used 
to relieve pain or diarrhoea, if the dose be not taken at the usual 
time the symptoms of the disease recur with such violence that 
the remedy is speedily resorted to as the only means of relief, 
and thus the habit is exceedingly difficult to break off. Opium- 
eating is chiefly practised in Asia Minor, Persia and India. 
Opinions differ widely as to the injurious effect of the habit ; 
the weight of evidence appears, however, to indicate that it is 
much more deleterious than opium-smoking. 

The following statistics collected by Vincent Kichards regarding 
Balasor in Orissa throw some light on the influence of this practice 
on the health. He estimates that i in every la or 14 of the 
population use the dru^, and that the habit is increasing. Of the 
613 opium-eaters examined by him he found that the average age 
at which the habit was commenced was ao to a6 years for men and 
34 to 30 years for women. Of this number 143 had taken the drug 
for from 10 to ao years, 63 for from ao to 30 years and 38 for more 
than 30 years. The majority took their opium twice daily, morning 
and evening, the quantity taken varying from a to 46 grains daily, 
large doses being the exception, and the average 5 to 7 grains daily. 
The dose, when large, had been increased from the beginning ; when 
small, there had usually been no increase at all. The causes which 
first led to the increase of the drug were disease, example and a 
belief in its aphrodisiac powers. The diseases for which it was 
chiefly taken were malarial fever, dysentery, diarrhoea, spitting of 
blood, rheumatism and elephantiasis. A number began to take it in 
the famine year, t866, as it enabled them to exist on less food and 
mitigated their sufferings ; others used it to enable them to undergo 
fatigue and to make long journeys. Richards concludes that the 
excessive use of opium by the agricultural classes, who are the 
chief consumers in Orissa, is very rare indeed. Its moderate use 
may be and is indulged in for years without producing any decided 
or appreciable ill effect except weakening the reproductive powers, 
the average number of the children of opium-eaters being i-ii after 
It years of married life. It compares favourably as regards crime 
and insanity with intoxicating drinks, the inhabitants of Bala-sor 
being a particularly law-abiding race, and the insane forming only 
0 0069 % of the population. Dr W. Dymock of Bombay, speaking 
of western India, concurs in Richards's opinion regarding the 
moderate use of the drug. He believes that excessive indulgence 
in it is confined to a comparative^ small number of tlic wcaltliicr 
classes of the community. Dr Moore's experience of Rajjnitana 
strongly supports the same views. It seems probable that violent 
physical exercise may counteract in great measure the deleterious 
effect of opium and prevent it from retarding the respiration, and 
that in such cases the beneficual effects are obtained without the 
noxious results which would accrue from its use to those engaged 
in sedentary pursuits. There is no doubt that the spread of tlio 
practice is connected with the ban imposed in Mohammedan countries 
on the use of alcotiolic beverages, and to some extent with the long 
religious fasts of the Buddhists, Hindus and Moslems, in which 
opium is u#ed to allay hunger. 

To break off the habit of opium-eating is exceedingly difficult, and 
can be effected only by actual external restraint, or the strongest 
effort of a powerful will, especially if the dose has been gradually 
increased. 

Optum-smoking . — -This is chiefly practised by the inhabitants 
of 9 ^”* islands of the Indian Archipelago, and in 

coiihll^es wh^ Chinese are largely employed. Opium-smoking 
Cliisa in the 17th century. Foreign opium was first 
(imported by the Portuguese (early i8th century). In 1906 it was 
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estimated that 13,455,699 of Chinese smoked opium, or 27 % 
of adult males; but during 1908-1910 the consumption of opium 
is believed to have diminished by about one-third. 

For smoking the Chinese use an extract of opium known 
as prepared ojpium or chandoo, and a cheaper preparation is 
made from 60 % used opium known as “ opium dross ” and 40 % 
native opium. This latter is chiefly used by the poorer classes. 

The process of preparation is thus described by Hugh M'Callum, 
government analyst at Hung- Kong : — 

“ The opium is removed from its covering of leaves, &c., moistened 
with a little water, and allowed to stand for about fourteen hours ; 
it is then divided into pans, a^ balls of opium and about 10 pint.<i 
of water going to each pan ; it is now boiled and stirred occasionally 
until a uniform mixture having the consistence of a thin paste is 
obtained. This operation takes from five to six hours. The paste 
is at once transferred to a larger pan and cold water added to about 
3 gallons, covere<l and allows to stand for from fourteen to fittcen 
hours. A bunch of ‘ tang sani ' (lamp-wick, the pith of Eriocaulon 
or Setrpus) is then inserted well into the mass, and the pan slightly 
canted, when a rich, clear, brown fluid is thus drawn off, and filtered 
through ' chi mui ' (paper made from bamboo fibre). The rc.sidnc 
is removed to a calico filter and thoroughly washed with boiling 
W'ater, the wash water being rcboiled and used time after time. 
The last washing is done with pure water ; these w’ashings are used 
in the next rlay^s boiling. 

" The residues on the calico filters arc transferred to a large one 
of the same material and well pressed. This insoluble residue, called 
' nai chai ' (opium dirt), is tlic perquisite of the head boiling coolie, 
who finds a ready market for it 111 Canton, where it is used for 
adulterating, or rather in manufacturing, the moist inferior kinds of 
prepared opium. The filtrate or opium solution is concentrated 
by evaporation at tlie boiling point, with occasional stirring until 
of a proper consistence, the time required being from three to four 
hours : it is then removed from the fire and stirred with greiit 
vigour till cold, the cooling being accelerated by coolies \vith large 
fans. When quite cold it is taken to the hong and kept there for 
some months before it is considered in prime condition for smoking. 
As thus prepared it has the consistence of a thin treacly extract, 
and is c.'Uled boiled or prepared opium. In this state it is largely 
exported from China to America, Australia, &c., being carefully 
.semed up in small pots having the name of the maker (».«. hong) 
on each. 

" The Chinese recognize the following grades of opium : (i) 

' raw opium,' as imiiortcd from India ; (2) ‘ prepared opium,' 

opium made as above ; (3) ‘ opium dross,' the scrapings from the 
opium pipe ; this is reboiled and manufactured as a second-class 
preparecl opium ; a Chinese doctor stated lately at a coroner's 
inuuest on a case of poisoning that it was more poisonous than the 
orainary prepared opium ; (4) * nai chai ' (opium dirt), the insoluble 
residue left on exhausting the raw opium thoroughly with water. 
The opium is sent every day from the bong (i.e. shop or firm) to the 
boiling-house, the previous day's boiling being then returned to tlwj 
hong. 'The average quantity boiled each day is from six to eight 
chests of Patna opium, this being the only kind used." 

By this process of preparation a considerable portion of_ the nar- 
cotinc, caoutchouc, resin, oil or fatty and insoluble ma’tters are 
removed, and the prolonged boiling, evaporating and baking over 
a naked fire tend to le.ssen the amount of alkaloids present in the 
extract. The only alkaloids likely to remain in the prepared opium, 
and capable of producing well-marked physiological results, are 
morphine, codeine and narceine. Morphine, in the pure state, can 
be sublimed, but codeine and narceine are said not to give a sub- 
limate. Even if sublimed in smoking opium^ morphine would, in 
M'Callum’s opinion, probably be deposited in the pipe before it 
reached the mouth 01 the smoker. Ine bitter taste of morphine is 
not noticeable when smoking opium, and it is therefore possible 
that the pleasure derived from smoking the drug is due to some 
product formed during combustion. This supposition is rendered 
probable by the fact tliat the opiums most prized by smokers are not 
those containing most morphine, and that the quality is judged by 
the amount of soluble matter in the opium, by its tenacity or 
“ touch," and by peculiarities of aroma — the Indian opium, especi- 
ally the Patna kind, bearing much the same relation to the Chinese 
and Persian drug that champagne does to vin ordinaire. Opium- 
smoking is thus described by ‘rheo. Sampson of Canton : — 

" Tlic smoker, lying on his side, with his face towards the tray 
and his head resting on a high hard pillow (sometimes made of 
earthenware, but more frequently of bamboo covered with leather), 
takes the pipe in his hand ; with the other hand he takes a dipper 
and puts the sharp end of it into the opium, which is of a treacly 
consistency. Twisting it round and round he gets a large drop of 
the fluid to adhere to the dipper ; still twisting it round to prevent 
it falling he brings the drop over the flame of the lamp, and twirling 
it round and round ho roasts it ; all this is done with acquired 
dexterity. The opium must not bo burnt or made too dry, but 
roasted gently till it looks like burnt worsted ; every now and then 
he takes it away from the flame and rolls it (still on the end ot the 
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dipper) on the flat surface of the bowl. When it is roasted and 
rolled to his satisfaction he gentlj heats the centre of the bowl, 
where there is a small orifice ; then he quickly thrusts the end of the 
dipper into the orifice, twirls it round smartly and withdraws it ; 
if this is properly done, the opium (now about the size of a grain of 
hemp-seed or a little larger) is left adhering to the howl immediately 
over the orifice. It is now ready for smoking. 

" The smoker assumes a comfortable attitude (lying down of 
course) at a proper distance from the lamp. He now puts the stem 
to liis lips, and holds the bowl over th<‘ lamp. The heat causes the 
opium to frizzle, and the smoker takes three or four long inhalations, 
an the time using the dipper to bring every particle of the opium 
to the orifice as it burns away, but not taking his lips from the end 
of the stem, or the opium pellet from the lamp till all is finished. 
Then he uses the flattened end of the dipper to scrape away any little 
residue there may be left around the orihce, and proceeds to prepare 
another pipe. The preparations occupy from five to ten minutes, 
and the actual smoking about thirty seconds. The smoke is 
swallowed, and is exhaled through both the mouth and the nose.” 



Fig. 3. — Opium-smoking Apparatus, a, pipe : b, dipper ; c. lamp. 

So far as can be gathered from the conflicting statements published 
on the subject, ojiium-smoking may be regarded much in the same 
light as the use of alcoholic stimulants. To the great majority of 
smokers who use it moderately it ap]i<‘iir.s to act as a stimulant, 
and to enable them to undergo gr(!at f.itigue and to go for a con- 
siderable time with little or no food. According to the reports on 
the subject, when the smoker has plenty of active work it appears 
to be no more injurious than smoking tobacco. When carried to 
excess it becomes an inveterate habit : but this happens chiefly in 
individuals of weak will-power, who would just as easily become 
the victims of intoxicating drinks, and who are practically moral 
imbeciles, often addicted also to other forms of depravity. The 
etfect in tkd cases is to cause loss of appetite, a leaden pallor of 
the skin, and a degree of leanness so excessive as to make its victims 
appear like living skeletons. All inclm.-ition for exertion becomes 
gradually lost, business is neglected, and certain ruin to the smoker 
folknvs. There can be no doubt that the use of the «lrug is oppo.sed 
by all thinking Chin(?.se who arc not pecuniarily interested in the 
opium trade or cultivation, for several reasons, among which may 
bo mentioned the drain of bullion from the country, the decrease of 
population, the liability to famine through the cultivation of opium 
where cereals should be grown, and the corruption of slutc officials. 

Sfx Pharmaceutical Journ. [i] xi. p. 2<)q, .xiv. p. 305 ; [2] x. p. 43.^ ; 
Impey, Report on Malwa Opium (Bombay, i8.|«) ; Report on Trade 
of Hankow (1869) ; New Remedies (187(1), p, 229 ; Pharmacographia 
(1879), p. 42 ; Journal of the Society of Arts (1882) ; The J-'riciid of 
China (1883), Itc. Report of the Straits Settlements, Federated 
Malay States Opium (kimmission (1908), App. xxiii. and xxiv. ; 
Allen, Commercial Organic Analvsis, vol. iii. pt. iv. p. 355 ; Frank 
Browne, Report on Opium (IIong-Kong, 1908) ; G. Watt, Dictionary 
of the Economic Products of India (iSgr.) ; H. Moi.ssan, Comptes 
rendus, of the .sth of December 1892, iv. p. 33 ; l.aland«. Archives 
de mddicine navale, t. 1 . (i8go) ; International Opium Commission 
(1909), vol. ii. '' Report of the Delegations” ; Squire, Companion 
to the British Pharmacopeia (1908) (i8th edition). (E. M. H.) 

OPLADEN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian Rhine Province, 
10 m. N.E. from Cologne by the railway to Elherfeld and at the 
/unction of lines to Speldorf and Bonn. Pop. (1905) 6338. It 
has an Evangelical and a Roman Catholic church. It has dyeing 
works, and manufactures of dynamite, indigo products and 
railway plant. Before passing to Prussia, Opladen belonged 
to the duchy of Berg. 

OPON, a town of the province of Cebu, Philippine I.slancls,^ 
on the small island of Mactan (area about 45 sq. m.), which 
is separated from the island of Cebu by a channel only about 
I m. wide. Pop. (1903), after the annexation of Cordova and 
Santa Rosa, 20,166. There are forty-four barrios, or villages, 
in the town, and three of these had in 1903 more than 1000 
inhabitants each. ITie language is Visayan. Opon is a shippinjg 
and commercial suburb of Cebu city, the harbour of which is 
sheltered by Mactan I.sland. The town has large proves of 
coco-nut trees, and its principal industries are the cultivation of 
Indian corn and maguey and fishing. In the N.E. part of the 
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town is a monument to Magellan, who discovered the Philippines 
in March 1521, and was slain here by the natives late in the 
following month. 

OPORTO (r>. 0 porto, “ the port ”), the second city of the 
kingdom of Portugal, the capital of the district of Oporto and 
formerly of Eutre-Douro-c-Minho ; on both banks of the river 
Douro, about 3 m. from its mouth, in 41° 8' N. and 8® 37' W. 
Pop. (1900) 167,955. I*' Portuguehe the definite article is 

uncompounded in the name of the cil> , which in strict accuracy 
should always be written Porto ; the form Oporto has, however, 
been stereotyped by long usage in English and in some other 
European languages. The part of the city soutli of the Douro 
is known as Villa Nova dc Gaia. Oporto is the see of a bishop, 
in the archicpiscopal province of Braga. It is the true capital 
of northern I’ortiigal, and the commercial and political rival of 
Lisbon, in much the same way as Barcelona {q.v.) is the rival 
of Madrid. Three main railway lines meet here — from Lisbon, 
from Valcnfa, do Minho on the northern frontier, and from 
Barca d’Alva on the north-western frontier. The Valen^a 
line has branches to Guimaracs and Braga, and affords access 
to Corunna and other cities of north-we.stern Spain ; the Barca 
(TAlva line has a branch to Mirandella and communicates with 
Madrid via Salamanca. Oporto is built chiefly on the north 
or right bank of the Douro ; its principal suburbs are Bomfim 
on the E., Monte Pedral and Paranhos on the N., Villar Bicalho, 
Lordcllo and Sao Joflo da Foz on the VV., Ramaldc, Villarinha, 
Matozinhos, Lefa da Palmeira and the port of Leixoes on the 
N.W. 'Hie mouth of the river is obstructed by a sandy spit 
of land 3 vhich has been enlarged by the deposits of silt constantly 
wiushed down by the swift current ; on the north side of this 
bar is a narrow channel varying in depth from 16 ft. to 19 ft. 
A fort in Sao Joilo da Foz protects the entrance, and there is 
a liglilhousc on a rock outside the bar. As large vessels cannot 
enter the ri^'cr, a harbour of refuge has been constructed at 
LeixSes {q.v.). 

The approach to Oporto up the winding and fjord-like estua^ 
is one of singular beauty. On the north the streets rise in 
terraces up the steep bank, built in many cases of granite over- 
laid with plaster, so that white is the prevailing colour of the 
city ; on the south are the hamlets of Gaia and Furada, and the 
red-tiled wine lodges of Villa Nova de Gaia, in which vast 
<juantities of “ port ” are manufactured and stored. The archi- 
tecture of the houses and public buildings is often rather Oriental 
than European in appearance. There arc numerous parks and 
gardens, especially on the outskirts of the city, in which palms, 
orangc.s and aloc.s grow side by side with the flowers and fruits 
of northern Europe, for the climate is mild and very equable, the 
mean temperatures for Januaiy and July — the coldest and the 
liottest months— being respectively about 50® and 70®. The 
Douro is at all seasons crowded with shipping, chiefly small 
steamers and large sailing vessels. The design of some of the 
native craft i.s peculiar— among them may be mentioned the high- 
prow'ed canoe-Uke fishing boats, the rascas with their three lateen 
sails, and the barcos rabcUo, flat-bottomed barges with huge 
rudders, used for the conveyance of wine down stream. Two 
remarkable iron bridges, the Maria Pia and the Dom Luiz I., 
span the river. The first was built by Messrs Eiffel & Company 
of Paris in 1876-1S77 ; it rests on a granite substructure and 
carries the Lisbon railway line across the Douro ravine at a 
height of 200 ft. The second, constructed in 1881-1885 by a 
Belgian firm, has two decks or roadways, one 33 ft., the other 
200 ft. above the usual water-level ; its arch, one of the largest 
in Europe, has a span of 560 ft. and is supported by two massive, 
granite towers. Tlie Douro is liable in winter to sudden and 
violent floods ; in 1909-19 10 the water rose 40 ft. at Oporto, where 
it is confined in a deep and narrow bed. 

Though parts of the city are modern or have been modernized, 
the older quarters in the east are extremely picturesque, with 
their steep and narrow lanes overshadowed by lofty balconied 
hou-ses. Overcrowding and dirt are common, for the density of 
population is nearly 13,000 per sq. m., or greater than in any other 
city of Portugal. Until the early years of the 20th century, when 
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a proper system of sewerage was installed, the condition of 
Opprto was most insanitary. Electric lighting and tramways 
were introduced a little before this, but the completion of the 
tramway system was long delayed, and in the hilly districts cars 
drawn by ten mules were not an uncommon sight. Ox-carts are 
used for the conveyance of heavy goods, and until late in the 
19th century sedan-chairs were still occasionally used. A painful 
feature of the street-life of Oporto is the great number of the 
diseased and mutilated beggars who frequent the busiest 
thoroughfares. As a rule, however, the natives of Oporto are 
strong and of fine physique ; they also show fewer signs of 
negro descent than the people of Lisbon. Their numbers tend 
to increase very rapidly ; in 1864 the population of Oporto w^ 
86,751, but in 1878 it rose to 105,838, in 1890 to 138,860, and in 
1900 to 167,955. Many of the men emigrate to South America, 
where their industry usually enables them to prosper, and 
ultimately to return with considerable savings. The local 
dialect is broader than tlie Portuguese of the educated classes, 
from which is differs more in pronunciation than in idiom. 
The poverty of the people is very great. Out of the 597,935 
inhabitants of the district of Oporto (893 sq. m.), 422,320 were 
returned at the aensus of 1900 as unable to read or write. Much 
has been done, however, to remedy this defect, and besides 
numerous primary schools there are in the city two schools for 
teachers, a medical academy, polytechnic, art, trade and naval 
schools, an industrial institute, a commercial athenaeum, a 
lyceum for secondary education, an ecclesiastical seminary, and a 
meteorological observatory. 

The cathedral_, which stands at the highest point of eastern 
Oportp, on the site of the Visigothic citadel, was originally a 
Romanesque building of the 12th century; its cloisters are 
Gothic oi the 14th century, but the greater part of the fabric 
was modemixed in the 17th and 18th centuries. The interior of 
the cloisters is adorned with blue and white tiles, painted to 
represent scenes from the Song of Solomon. The bishop’s palace 
is a large apd lofty building conspicuously placed on a high rock ; 
the interior contains a fine marble staircase. The Romanesque 
and early Gothic church of Sao Martinho de Cedo Feita is the 
most interesting ecclesiastical building in Oporto, espcciaUy 
noteworthy being the curiously carved capitals of its pillars. 
Though the present structure is not older, except in details, than 
the 1 2th century, the church is said to have been “ hastily built” 
{cedo feita, cito facta) by Theodomir, king of the Visigoths, in 559, 
to receive the relics of St Martin of Tours, which were then on their 
way hither from France. The Tprre dos Clerigos is a granite 
tower 246 ft. high, built in the middle of the i8th century at the 
expense of the local clergy (clerigos ) ; it stands on a hill and forms 
a conspicuous landmark for sailors. Nossa Senhora da Lapa is a 
fine j8th-ceptury church, Corinthian in style ; SSo Francisco is 
a Gothic basilica dating from 1410 ; Nossa Senhora da Serra do 
Pilar is a secularized Augustinian convent used as artillery 
barracks, and marks the spot at which Wellington forced tbe 
pasMge of the Douro in 1809. The exchange (lonfa) is another 
secult^rized convent, decorated with coloured marbles, Parts of 
the interior are floored and panelled with polished native-coloured 
wood.s from Brazil, which are inlaid in elaborate patterns ; there 
is a very handsome staircase, and the fittings of one large room 
are an excellent modern copy of Moorish ornamentation. 

Other noteworthy public buildings are the musepm, library,, 
operaThouse, bull-ring, hospital and quarantine station. ITie 
crystal palace is a large glass and iron structure built for the 
industrial exhibition of 1865 ; its garden commands a fine view 
of the city and river, and contains a small menagerie. ITie 
English factory, built in 1790, has been converted into a club 
for the British residents — a large and important community 
whose members are chiefly connected with the wine and shipping 
trades. Lawm tennis, cricket, boat-racing on the £)ouro, and 
other British sports have been successfully introduced, and there 
is keen, competition between the Oporto clubs and those of 
Lisbon and Carcavellos. The English club gave its name to 
the Rua Nova dos Inglezes, one of the busiest streets, which 
contains, many banks, warehouses and steamship offices. The 


Rua da AlfAndega, skirting the right bank of the Douro and 
assing the custom house (alfdndega), is of similar character; 
ere may be seen characteristic types of the fishermen aflid 
peasants of northern Portugal. The Rua das Flores contains, 
on its eastern side, the shops of the cloth-dealers ;'on the west 
are the jewellers’ shops, with a remarkable display of gold and 
silver filigree-work and enamelled gold. Oporto is fanjaius 
for these ornaments, which are often very artistic, and ate 
largely worn on holidays by women of the poorer classes, 
whose savings or dowries are often kept in this readily 
marketable form. 

Oporto is chiefly famous for the export of the wine which bears 
its name. An act passed on the 29th of January 1906 defined 
“ port ” as a wine grown in the Douro district, exported from 
Oporto, and containing more than 16-5 % of alcoholic strength. 
The vines from which it is made grow in the Paiz do Vi^o, a 
hilly region about 60 m. up the river, and having an area of 27 m. 
in length by 5 or 6 in breadth, cut off from the sea, and shut in 
from the north-east by mountains. Tlje trade was established 
in 1678, but the shipments for some years did not exceed 600 
pipes (of 115 gallons each). In 1703 the British government 
concluded the Methuen treaty with Portugal, under which 
Portuguese wines were admitted on easier terms than French or 
German, and henceforward “ port ” began to be drunk (see 
Portugal: History). In 1747 the export reached 17,000 pipes. 
In 1754 the great wine monopoly company of Oporto originated, 
under which the shipments rose to 33,000 pipes. At the begin- 
ning of the 19th century the policy of the government more and 
more favoured port wine, besides which the vintages from 1802 
to 1815 were splendid both in Portugal and in Madeira — that 
of 1815 has, in fact, never been excelled. For the next few years 
the grape crop was not at all good, but the i8zo vintage was 
most remarkable of any. It was singularly aweet and black, 
besides being equal in quality to that of 1815. This was long 
regarded as the standard in taste and colour' for true port, and 
to keep up the vintage of following years to this exoeptipnal 
standard adulteration by cider berries, &c., was resorted to. 
This practice did not long continue, for it was cheaper to adul- 
terate the best wines with inferior sorts of port wine itself. In 
1852 the DidiwOT which spread over Europe destroyed many of 
the Portuguese vineyards. In 1865 Phylloxera did much damage, 
and in 1867 the second monopoly company was abolished. 
From this time the exports again increased. (See Wine.) 

A third of the population is engaged in the manufacture of 
cottons, woollens, leather, silk, gloves, hats, pottery, corks, 
tobacco, spirits, beer, aerated waters, preserved foods, soap or 
jewelry. Oporto gloves and hats are highly esteemed in Portugal. 
Cotton piece goods are sent to the African colonies,, and, ip sipall 
quantities, to Brazil ; their value in 1905 was £120,3^, but a 
larger quantity was retained for the home market. The fisheries 
— chiefly of hake, bream and sardines — are extensive. Steam- 
trawling, though unsuccessful in the 19th century, was^z^s^pred. 
in 1904, and in 1906 there were 136 British, 10 Dutch, and. 3 
Portuguese steamers thus engaged. The innovation was- much 
resented by the owners of more than 350 sinall sailing boot?, 
and protective legislation was demanded. In 1905 thp epn>bined 
port of Oporto and Leixdes was entered by 1734 vessels of 
1,562,724 tons, but in this total some vessels were counted twice 
over — i.e. once at each port. Nearly three-fourths of the tonnage 
was entered at Leixdes. About the close of the igth century 
there was an important development of tourist traffic, from 
Liverpool and Southampton via Havre. Reduced railway 
rates and improved hotel accompiodation have faci]il;ated the 
growth of this traffic. Many tourists land at Oportp and visit 
Braga (?.v.), Bussaco (q-v-) and other, places of interest, on th^ir 
way to Lisbon. There is also a large tpurist traffic fropi Ger- 
many. The exports of Oporto include wine, cottons, wood, 
pitwood, stone, cork, salt, sumach, onions, oranges, olives and 
beans. American competition has destroyed the export tyade 
in live cattle for which Great Britain wasf the principal market. 
Dried codfish (bacalhdo) is imported in great quantities from 
Newfoundland and Norway ; other noteworthy import^ are 
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coal, iron, steel, machinery and textiles. The total yearly value 
of the foreign trade exceeds £5,000,000, 

The history of Oporto dates from an early period. Before the 
Roman invasion, under the name of Portus Ode, Gaia or Cago, 
it was a town on the south bank of the Dotiro with a good trade ; 
the Alani subsequently founded a city on the north bank, calling 
it Castmm Novum. About a.d. 540 the V isigoths tinder Leovigild 
obtained possession, but yielded place in 716 to the Moors. The 
Cliristians,. however,. recaptured Oporto in 997, and it became the 
capital of the counts of Portucalia for part of tlie period during 
which the Moors ruled in tlie southern provinces of Portugal, 
(See Portugal : History.) The Moors once more bticame its 
masters for a short period, till in 1092 it was brought fimlly 
under Christian domination. The citizens rebelled in 1628 
against an, unpopular tax, in 1661 for a similar reason, irt 1757 
against the wine monopoly, and in 1808 against the French. 
The tt)wn is renowned in British military annals from the duke 
of Wellington’s passage of the Douro, by which he surprised and 
put to flight the French army under Marshal Soult, capturing 
the city on the lath of May 1809, Oporto sustained a severe 
siege in 1832-1833, being bravely defended against the Miguelites 
by Dom Pedro with 7000 soldiers ; 16,000 of its inhabitants 
perished. In tlxe constitutional crises of 1820,1836,1836,1.842, 
1846-1847, 1891 and 1907-1908 the action of Oporto, as the 
capital of northern Portugal, was always of the utmost 
importance. 

OPOSSUM, an American Indian name properly belonging to 
the American marsupials (other than Caenolesies), but in Australia, 
applied to the phalangers (see Phalanger). True opossums 
are found throughout the greater part of America from the 
United States to Patagonia, the number of species being, largest 
in the more tropical parts (see Marsupialia). They form the 
family Didelphyidae, distinguished from other marsupial families 
by the equally developed hind-toes, the nailless but fully oppos- 
able first hind-toe, and by the dentition, of which the formula 
is i. I , c. p. m. g ; total 50. The peculiarity in the mode 
of succession of these teeth is explained in the article referred 
to. Opossums are smstU animals, varying, from the size of a 
mouse to tliat of a large cat, with long noses, ears and taik, the 
latter being as a rule naked and {irehensile, and with the first 
toe in the hind-foot so fully opposable to the other digits as 
to constitute a functionally perfect posterior “ hand,” These 
opposable first toes are without nail or claw, but their tips are 
expanded into broad flat pads, which are of great use to these 
climbing animals. On tlie anterior limbs all the five digits are 
provided with long sharp claw.s, and the first toe is but little 
opposable. The numerous cheek-teeth are crowned with minute 
sharply-pointed cusps, with which to crush the insects on which 
these creatures feed, for the opossums seem to take in South 
America the place in the economy of nature filled in other 
countries by hedgehogs, moles, shrews, &c. The true opossums 
are typically represented by Didelphys marsupislis, a species, 
with several local races, ranging over the greater part of North 
America (except the extreme north). It is of large size, and 
extremely common, being even found living in towns, where 
it acts as a scavenger by night, retiring for shelter by day upon 
the roofs or into the sewers. It produces in the spring from 
six to sixteen young ones, which are placed by the mother in her 
pouch immediately after birth, and remain there until able to 
take care of themselves the period of gestation, being from, 
fourteen to seventeen days. A local race found in Central and 
tropical South America is kiaown as tlie crab-eating opossum 
{D. m&rsupialis cancrivora). The second sub-genus, or genus, 
Melachirus contains a considerable number of species found 
all over the tropical parts of the New World. They are of 
medium size, with short, clme fur, very long, scaly and naked 
liiils, and have less developed ridges^ on their skulls. They have, 
as a rule, no pouch in which to carry their young, and the latter 
thed'efore comnaonly ride on their mother’s back, holding on by; 
winding their prehensile tails round hers, as in the figure of tiie 
woolly opossum. The latter belongs to the sub-genus PhilaitdeTf 
which is nearly allied to the last ; its full title being Didelphys 
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(^Philander) lanigerei. The philander (Z), [P.] philatider) is closely 
related. 

The fourth, sub-genus (or genus) is Marmosa (Micoureus, or 
Grymaeomys), differing from the two last by the smaller size 
of its members and by certain sliglit differences in the shape 
of their teeth. Its best-known species is the murine opossum 
{D. Murina), no larger than a mouse, of a briglit-red colour, 
found as far north as central Mexico, and extending thence to 
the south of Brazil, A second well-known species is D. cinerea, 
which ranges from Central America to western Brazil, Peru and 
Bolivia. Yet another group {Peramys) is represented by 
numerous sbrew-like species, of very small size, with short, 
hairy and non-prehensile tails, not half the length of the trunk, 
and unridged skulls. The most striking member of the group 
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is the Three-striped Opossum (D. americana) from Brazil, which 
is of a reddish grey colour, with three clearly -defined deep-black 
fiands down its back, as in some of the striped mice of Africa. 
D. dimidiaia, D, nu^caudaia, D. domestica, D. unisiriata and 
several other South American species belong to this group. 
Lastly we have the Chiloe Island expossum (D. glirotdes), alone 
representing the sub-gonus Dromiciops, which is most nearly 
allied to Marmosa, but differs from all other opossums by the 
short furry ears, thick hairy tail, doubly swollen auditory bulla, 
short canines and peculiarly formed and situated incisors. 

Whatever difference of opinion there may be as to the right 
of the above-mentioned groups to generic separation from the 
typical Didelphys, there can be none as to the distinctness of the 
water-opossum {Chironecles minimus), which differs from all 
the other members of the family Ly its fully webbed feet, and 
the dark-brown transverse bands across the body (see Waibr- 
Opossum). 

See O. Thomas, Catalogue of Marsupialia and Monotremata 
(British Museum, 1888) ; “On Micoureus griseus, with the l>es<;rip- 
tion of a New Genus anti Species el I>jdeT^yidae," Ann. Mae. Nat. 
Hist. ser. 6, vol. xiv. p. 184, and later papers in the^sanfe and othAf 
serial. (K. L.*) 

OPPEL, CARL ALBERT (1831-1865), German palaeontologist, 
was born at Hohenlieim in Wurttemberg, onthe i^h of December 
1831. After studying mineralogy and geology at Stuttgart, he 
entered the university of 'Viibingen, where he graduated PKD. 
in 1853. Here he came undier the influence of Quenstedt and 
devoted his special attentiom to the fossils of the Jurassic system. 
With this object he examined in. detail during 1854 and the 
following year the succession of strata hr F/ngland, France and 
Germany and determined the various palaeontological stages 
or zones characterized by special guide-fossils, in most cases 
amraanates. The results of his researches were published in his 
great work Die JurafonruUion Englands, Frankreichs und des 
sudwestlichen Deutschlands (1856-1858). In 1858 he became 
an assistant in the Palaeontological Museum at Munich. In 
j86o he became profeesor of palaeontology in the university at 
Munich, and in 1861 director of the Palaeontological Collection. 
There he continued his labours on tlxe Jurassic fauna, describing, 
new species of Crustacea, ammonites, ic. To Ixim ako we owe. 
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the establishment of the Tithonian stage, for strata (mainly 
equivalent to the English Portland and Purbcck Beds) that 
occur on the borders of Jurassic and Cretaceous. Of his later 
works the most important was Paldontologische MiUheilungen 
aus iem Museum des Kdnigl. Bayer. Stoats. (1862-1865). lie 
Jicd at Munich on the 23rd of December 1865. 

OPPELN (Polish, Oppolie), a town of Germany, in the Prussian 
province of Silesia, lies on the right bixnk of the Oder, 51 m. 
S.E. of Breslau, on the railway to Kattowitz, and at the junction 
of lines to Beuthen, Neisse and Tarnowitz. Pop. (1905) 30.769. 
It is the seat of the provincial administration of Upper Silesia, 
and contains the oldest Christian church in the district, that of 
St Adalbert, founded at the close of the loth century. It has 
two other churches and a ducal 15th-century palace on an island 
in the Oder. The most prominent among the other buildings 
are the offices of the district authorities, the town hall, the 
normal seminary and the hospital of St Adalbert. The Roman 
Catholic gymnasium is established in an old Jesuit college. 
The industries of Oppeln include the manufacture of Portland 
cement, machinery, beer, soap, cigars and lime ; trade is carried 
on by rail and river in cattle, wain and the vast mineral output 
of the district, of which Oppeln is the chief centre. The upper, 
classes speak German, the lower Polish. 

Oppeln was a flourishing place at the beginning of the nth 
century, and became a town in 1228. It was the capital of the 
duchy of Oppeln and the residence of the duke from 1163 to 
1532, when the ruling family became extinct. Then it passed 
to Austria, and with the rest of Silesia was ceded to Prussia 
in 1742. 

See Idzikowski, Oeschichte der Stadt Oppeln (Oppeln, 1863) ; an<l 
Vogt, Oppeln beim HintrtU tn das Jahr 1^0 (Oppdn, 1900). 

OPPENHEIM, a town of Germany, in the grand duchy of 
Hesse, picturesquely situated on the slope of vine-clad hills, on 
the left bank of the Rhine, 20 m. S. of Mainz, on the railway to 
Worms. Pop. (1905) 3696. The only relic of its former import- 
ance is the Evangelical church of St Catherine, one of the mo.st 
beautiful Gothic edifices of the 13th and 14th centuries in 
Germany, and recently restored at the public expense. The 
town has a Roman Catholic church, several schools and a 
memorial of the War of 1870-71. Its industries and commerce 
are principally concerned with the manufacture and export of 
wine. Above the town are the ruins of the fortress of Landskron, 
built in the nth century and destroyed in 1689. 

Oppenheim, which occupies the site of the Roman Bauconica, 
was formerly much larger than at present. In 7226 it appears as 
a free town of the Empire and later as one of the most important 
members of the Rhenish League. It lost its independence in 
7375, when it was given in pledge to the elector palatine of the 
Rhine. During the Thirty Years’ War it was alternately occupied 
by the Swedes and the Imperialists, and in 1689 it was entirely 
destroyed by the French. 

See W. Franck, Geschichte der ehemaligen Reichsstadt Oppenheim 
(Darmstadt, 1859). 

OPPERT, JULIUS (1825-1905), German Assyriologist, was 
born at Hamburg, of Jewish parents, on the 9th of July 1825. 
After studying at Heidelberg, Bonn and Berlin, he graduated at 
Kie| in 1847, and in the following year went to France, where he 
wma teacher of German at Laval and at Reims. His leisure was 
given to Oriental studies, in which he had made great progress 
in Germany, and in 1852 he joined Fresnel’s archaeological 
expedition to Mesopotamia. On his return in 1854 he occupied 
himself in digesting the results of the expedition in so far as they 
concerned cuneiform inscriptions, and published an important 
work upon them {Dechriffrement des inscriptions ciinei formes, 
1861). In 1857 he was appointed professor of Sanscrit in the 
school of languages coimected with the National Library in 
Paris, and in this capack^ he produced a Sanscrit grammar ; 
but his attention was cniefly given to Assyrian and cognate 
subjects, and he was espec^ly prominent in establishing the 
Turanian character of the language originally spoken in Assyria. 
In 1869 Oppert was appoint^ professor of Assyrian philology 
and ar^aeology at the College de France. In 1865 he published 
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a history of Assyria and Chaldaea in the light of the results of 
the different exploring expeditions. At a later period he devoted 
much attention to the language and antiquities of ancient Media, 
writing he P tuple et la langue des Medes (1879). He died in Paris 
on the 2ist of August 1905. Oppert was a voluminous writer 
upon Assyrian mythology and jurisprudence, and other subjects 
connected with the ancient civilizations of the East. Among 
his other works may be mentioned : ^iUmettts de la grammaire 
Assyrienne ] VImmortalite de Vdme che^ les Chaldhns, 
(1875) i Salomon et ses successeurs (1877) ; and, with T. M6nant, 
Doctrines juridiques de VAssyrie et de la Chaldee (1877). 

OPPIAN (Gr. ’OjTTTtai'O';), the name of the authors of two (or ' 
three) didactic poems in Greek hexameters, formerly identified, 
but now generally regarded as two different persons, (i) Oppian 
of Cory'cus (or Anabarzus) in Cilicia, who flourished in the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius (emperor a.d. 161-180). According to an 
anonymous biographer, his father, having incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Lucius Verus, the colleague of Aurelius, by neglecting 
to pay his respects to him when he visited the town, was banished 
to Malta. Oppian, who had accompanied his father into exile, 
returned after the death of Verus (169) and went on a visit to 
Rome. Here he presented his poems to Aureliu.s, who was so 
pleased with them that he gave the author a piece of gold for each 
line, took him into favour and pardoned his father. Oppian 
subsequently returned to his native country, but died of the 
plague shortly afterwards, at the early age of thirty. His 
contemporaries erected a statue in his honour, with an inscription 
which is still extant, containing a lament for his premature death 
and a eulogy of his precocious genius. His poem on fishing 
(JialieuUca), of about 3500 lines, dedicated to Aurelius and his 
son Commodus, is still extant. (2) Oppian of Apamca (or Pella) 
in Syri^. Ilis extant poem on hunting (Cynegetica) is dedicated 
to the emperor Caracalla, so that it must have been written after 
211. It consists of about 2150 lines, and is divided into four 
books, the last of which seems incomplete. The author evidently 
knew tlie Halieutica, and perhaps intended his poem as a supple- 
ment. Like his namesake, he shows considerable knowledge of 
his subject and close observation of nature ; but in style and 
poetical merit he is inferior to him. ills versification also is le.ss 
correct. The improlwbility of there having been two poets of 
the same name, writing on subjects so closely akin and such near 
contemporaries, may perhaps be explained by assuming that 
the real name of the author of the. Cynegetica was not Oppian, 
but that he has been confounded with his predecessor. In any 
case, it seems clear that the two were not identical. 

A third poem on bird-catching [Ixeutica, from bird-lime), 
also formerly attributed to an Oppian, is lost ; a paraphra.se in 
Greek prose by a certain Eutccnius is extant. The author is 
probably one Dionysius, who is mentioned by Suidas as Ihc 
author of a treatise on stones (Lithiaca). 

The chief modern editions are J. G. Schneider (1776) ; F. S. 
Lehrs (1846) ; U. C. Bussemaker (Scholia, 1849) ; {Cynegetica) 

P. Boudreaux (1908). The anonymous biography referred to above 
will be found in A. Westermann's Btographi Oraeci (1845). On the 
subject generally sue A. Martin, Etudes sur la vie et les ceiiire'i 
d'Oppien de Cilicie (1863) ; A. Ausfcld, De Oppiano et scriptis sub 
ejiis nomine tradiiis (1870). There arc translations of the Halieutica, 
in English by Diaper and Jones (7722), and in French by E. J, 
Bourquin (1877). 

OPPIUS, GAIUS, an intimate friend of Julius Caesar. He 
managed the dictator’s private affairs during his absence from 
Rome, and, together with L. Cornelius Biili)us, exercised con- 
siderable influence in the city. According to Suctoniusii^arrflr, 
56), many authorities considered Oppius to have writtiflfr' the 
histories of the Spanish, African and Alexandrian wars which are 
printed among the works of Cae.sar. It is now generally held 
that he may possibly be the author of the last (although the 
claims of Hirtius are considered stronger), but certainly not of 
the two first, although Niebuhr confidently assigned the Bellum 
Africanum to him ; the writer of these took an actual part 
in the wars they describen, w'hereas Oppius was in Rome 
at the time. He also wrote a life of Caesar and the elder 
Scipio. 
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For a diacusaion of the whole question, see M. Schanr, Geschichte 
dev romischen Ltteratuv, pt. i. p. 210 (and ed., 1898) ; Teuffel- 
Schwabe, Htst. of Roman Literature (Eng. trans.), § 197 1 also 
Cicero, Letters, ed. Tyrrell and Purser, iv. introd. p. 09. 

OPTICS, the science of light, regarded as the medium of sight 
(Gr. di^ts). Generally the noun is qualified by an adjective so 
as to delimitate the principal groups of optical phenomena, 
e.g. geometrical optics, physical optics, meteorological optics, &c. 
Greek terminology included two adjectival forms — ra oTTriKu, 
for all optical phenomena, including vision and the nature of 
light, and ottiki; {sc. deutpia), for the objective study of light, 
i.e. the nature of. light itself and the theory of vision. See Light 
and Vision. 

OPTION (Lat. optip, choice, choosing, opiate, to choose), the 
action of choosing or thing chosen, choice or power or opportunity 
of making a choice.! The word had a particular meaning in 
ecclesiastical law, where it was used of a right claimed by an 
archbishop to select one benefice from the diocese of a newly 
appointed bishop, the next presentation to which would fail to 
Ills, the archbishop’s, patronage. This right was abolished by 
various statutes it the early part of the 19th century. As a term 
in stock-exchang^ operations, “ option ” is used to express the 
privilege given 1b conclude a bargain at some future time at 
an agreed-upon price (see Call and Stock Exchange). The 
phrase “ local ojltion ” has been specifically used in politics of 
the power given I0 the electorate of a particular district to choose 
whether licence.'* for the sale of intoxicating liquor should be 
granted or not. ''T'his form of “ local option ” has been also and 
more rightly tedned “ local veto ” (see Liquor Laws). 

OPUS (’Oiroud, in ancient Greece, the chief city of the Opuntian 
Ix)crians ; the vails of the town may still be seen on a hill about 
6 m. S.E. of tie modem Atalante, and about i m. from the 
channel which feparates the mainland from Euboea. It is men- 
tioned in the H<meric catalogue among the towns of the Locrians, 
who were led &y Ajax Oileus ; and there were games called 
Aiantea and ar'altar at Opus in honour of Ajax. Opus was also 
the birthplace of Patroclus. Pindar’s Ninth Olympian Ode is 
mainly devoteefto the glory and traditions of Opus. Its founder 
was Opus the Ion of Zeus and Protogeneia, the daughter of an 
Elian Opus, oriaccording to another version, of Deucalion and 
Pyrrha, and he wife of Locros. The Locrians deserted the 
Greek side in he Persian Wars ; they were among the allies of 
Sparta in thelPeloponnesian War. In the struggle between 
Philip V. of Miltedon and the Romans the town went over to the 
latter in 197 bC., but the Acropolis held out for Philip until his 
defeat at Cynjscephalae (Livy xxxii. 32), The town suffered 
from earthquafes, such as that which destroyed the neighbouring 
Atalante in i8u. 

ORACH, or Iountain Spinach, known botanically as Airiplex 
hortensis, a tal-growing hardy annual, whose leaves, though 
coarsely flavoured, are used as a substitute for spinach, and 
to correct theicidity of sorrel. The white and the green are 
the most desir 4 >le varieties. The plant should be grown quickly 
in rich soil. Ilmay be sown in rows 2 ft. apart, and about the 
same distance h the row, about March, and for succession again 
in June. If nedful, water must be freely given, so as to maintain 
a rapid growtli A variety, A. hortensis var. rubra, commonly 
called red moilitain .spinach, is a hardy annual 3 to 4 ft. high 
with fine ornai^ntal foliage. 

ORACLE (LA oraculum, from orare, to pray ; the correspond- 
ing Greek wonts ixavnuiv or xpifTT^puav), a special place where 
a deity is suppefed to give a response, by the mouth of an inspired 
priest, to the ipuiries of his votaries ; or the actual response. 
The whole quftion of oracles — whether in the sense of the 
response or th«acred place — ^is bound up with that of magic, 
divination andtomens, to the articles on which the reader is 
referred. Theyjtare commonly found in the earlier stages of 
religious cultur^ong different nations. But it is as an ancient 
Greek institutiil that they are most interesting historically. 

A characterise feature of Greek religion which distinguishes 
it from manyither systems of advanced cult was the wide 
prevalence of aitual of divination and the prominence of certain 
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[ oracular centres which were supposed to give voice to the will 
of Providence. An account of the oracles of Greece is concerned 
with the historical question about their growth, influence and 
career. But it is convenient to consider first the anthropologic 
question, as to the methods of divination practised in ancient 
Greece, their significance and the original ideas that inspired 
them. Only the slightest theoretical construction is possible 
here ; and the true psychologic explanation of the mantic facts 
is of very recent discovery. In the Greek world these were of 
great variety, but nearly all the methods of divination found 
there can be traced among other communities, primitive and 
advanced, ancient and modern. The most obvious and useful 
classification of them is that of which Plato ^ was the author, 
who distinguishes between (a) the “ sane ” form of divination 
and {b) the ecstatic, enthusiastic or “ insane ” form. The first 
method appears to be cool and scientific, the diviner {p-ams) 
interpreting certain signs according to fixed principles of inter- 
pretation. The second is worked by the prophet, shaman or 
Pythoness, who is possessed and overpowered by the deity, and 
in temporary frenzy utters mystic speech under divine suggestion. 
To these we may add a third form (c), divination by communion 
with the spiritual world in dreams or through intercourse with 
the departed spirit : this resembles class (o) in that it does 
not nece.5sarily involve ecstasy, and class {b) in that it assumes 
immediate rapport with some spiritual power. 

It will be convenient first to give typical examples of these 
various processes of discovering the divine will, and then to 
sketch the history of Delphi, the leading centre of divination. 
We may subdivide the methods that fall under class {a), those 
that conform to the “ omen "-system, according as they deal 
with the phenomena of the animate or the inanimate world ; 
although this distinction would not be relevant in the period 
of primitive animistic thought. The Homeric poems attest 
that auguries from the flight and actions of birds were commonly 
observed in the earliest Hellenic period as they occasionally 
were in the later, but we have little evidence that this method 
was ever organized as it was at Rome into a regular system of 
state-divination, still less of state-craft. We can only quote the 
pas.sage in the Antigone where Sophocles describes the method 
of Teiresias, who keeps an aviary where he studies and interprets 
the flight and the cries of the birds ; it is probable that the 
poet was aware of some such practice actually in vogue. But the 
usual examples of Greek augury do not suggest deliberate and 
systematic observation ; for instance, the phenomenon in the 
Iliad of the eagle seizing the snake and dropping it, or, in the 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus, of the eagles swooping on the pregnant 
hare. Other animals besides birds could furnish omens ; we 
have an interesting story of the omen derived from the contest 
between a wolf and a bull which decided the question of the 
sovereignty of Argos when Danaus arrived and claimed the 
kingdom ; and the private superstitious man might be en- 
couraged or depressed by any. ominous sign derived from any 
part of the animal world. But it is very rare to find such omens 
habitually consulted in any public system of divination sanctioned 
by the state. We hear of a shrine of Apollo at Sura in Lycia,“ 
where omens were taken from the movements of the sacred 
fish that were kept thei*e in a tank ; and again of a grove conse- 
crated to this god in Epirus, where tame serpents were kept and 
fed by a priestess, who could predict a good or bad harvest 
according as they ate heartily or came willingly to her or not.* 

But the method of animal divination that was most in vogue 
wa.*! the inspection of the inward parts of the victim offered upon 
the altar, and the interpretation of certain marks found there 
according to a conventional code. Sophocles in the passage 
referred to above gives us a glimpse of ^e prophet’s procedure. 
A conspicuous example of an oracle organized on this principle 
was that of Zeus at Olympia, where soothsayers of the family 
of the lamidai prophesied partly by the inspection of entrails, 

> Phaedrus, p. 244. 

■ Serv. Verg. Aen. iv. 377 ; Paus. ii. 19. 3. 

• Steph. Byz. s.w. ZoOpa, Plut. De sollert. anim. p. 976 c. 
Ael. Nat. anim. xii. 1. * Ael. Nat. anim. xi. 2. 
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partly by the observation of certain signs in the skin when it was 
cut or burned.^ Anutlier less procedure that belongs 

to this subdivision is that which was known as divination 
ickTj&ovtiVj which might sometimes have been die cries of birds, 
but in an oracle of Hermes at the Achaean city of Pharae were 
the casual utterances of men. Pausanias tells os - how this was 
worked. The consultant came in the evening to the statue of 
Hermes in the market-place that stood by the side of a hearth- 
altar to which bronee lamps were attached ; having kindled 
the knaps and put a piece of money on the altar^ he whispered 
into the ear of the statue what he wished to know ; he then 
< departeds closing his ears with his hands, and whatever human 
Speech he first heard after withdrawing his hands he took for a 
sign. The same custom seems to have prevailed at Thebes in a 
s^ine of Apollo, and in the Olympian oracle of Zeus.^ 

Of omen.s tiiken from what we call the inanimate workl 
salient examples arc those derived from trees and water, a 
divination to be explained by an animistic feeling that may 
be regarded as at one time universal. Both were in vogue at 
Dodona, where the ecstatic method of prophecy was never 
used ; we liear of divination there from tlie bubbling stream, 
and still more often of the “ talking oak ” j under its branches 
may once have slept the Solloi, who inteqrreted the sounds of 
the boughs, and who may be regarded as the depositories of the 
Aryan tradition of Zeu.s, the oak god who spoke in the tree."* 
At Korope in Thessaly we hear vaguely of an Apolline divination 
by means of a branch of the tamarisk tree,^ a metho<l akin no 
doubt to that of tlie divining rod which was used in Greece as 
elsewhere ; and there is a late record that at Daphne near 
Antioch oracles were obtained by dipping a laurel leaf or branch 
•in a sacTcd stream.® Water divination must have btien as 
familiar at one time to the Greeks as it was to the ancient 
Germans ; for we hear of the fountain at Daphne rcvealLug 
things to come 1^ the varying murmur of its flow ; ^ and 
marvellous reflections of a mantic import might be seen in a 
spring on Taenaron in Laconia ; ® from another at Patrac omens 
were drawn concerning Uie chances of rectrvery from disease.'* 
Thunder magic, which was practised in Arcadia, is usually 
associated with thunder divination ; hut of this, which was 
so much in vogue in Etruria and was adopted as a state-craft 
by Rome, Uie evidence in Greece is singularly slight. Once 
a year watchers took their stand on the wall at Athens and 
waited till they saw the lightning flash from Harma, which 
was accepted as an auspicious omen for the setting out of the 
sacred procession to Apollo Pythius at Delphi ; and the altar 
of Zeus the sender of omens, on Mount Parnes, may 

have been a religious observatory of meteorological phenomena.'® 
No doubt such a rare and portentous event as the fall of a 
meteorrstone would be regarded as ominoas, and the state 
would be inclined to consult Delphi or Dodonaas to its divine 
import. 

We may conclude the examples of thk main department of 
fjMVTucq by mentioning a method that seems to have been much 
in vogue in. the earlier times, that which was called ») 8ta 
fjuavTiKili, or divbation by the drawing or throwing of lots ; 
these must have been objects, such as small pieces of wood or 
dice, with certain marks inscribed upon them, drawn casually or 
thrown down and interpreted according to a certain code. This 
simple process of immemorial antiquity, for other Aryan peoples 
such as the Teutonic possessed it, was practised at Delphi and 
Dodona by the side of the more solemn procedure ; we hear of it 
also in the oracle of Heracles at Bura in Achaca.^^ It is this 
method of “scraping” or “notching” (xp««v) signs on wood 

' Schol. Find. 01. 6. iir. * vii. 22. z. 

* Famell, CulU o 1 the Creek States, iv., p. 221. 

* Horn. II. xvi. *13, Od. xiv. 327 ; Hesiod, ap. SchoL Soph. 
Troi^ 1169 ; Aesch. Ptvm. Vine. Sag, 

Nikundf^ij^iaha, 6iz; Schol. ibid. 

* Sec Rojffiia&oai- Smith, Religion of the Semites, p. 128, quoting 
SozomentjIyi^rV: 

^ Aiiteuj%..Marccll. xxiL 12: cf. Plut. Vita Coes. c. ig. 

I . 8. * Paws. vii. 21. II. Paus. i. 32. 2. 

1 i* 76. Suifl. s.v. TvQth. Paus. vii. 25. 10. 


that explains probaWy theorigm of the words 
diMupetv for oracular consultation and deliverance. 

The processes described above are part of a world-wide system 
of popular divination. And most of them were taken up by 
the Qracular shrines in Greec'c, Apollo himself having xto special 
and characteristic mantic method, but generally adopting that 
which was of local currency. But much that is adopted by the 
higher personal religions descends from a more primitive and lower 
sts^ of religious feeling. And all this divination was originally 
in^pendent of any personal divinity. The primitive diviner 
appealed directly to that mysterious potency which was sup- 
posed to inhere in the tree and spring, in the bird or beast, or 
ev en in a notched piece of wood. At a later stage, it may be, 
tliis power is interpreted in accordance viith the animistic, an<l 
finally with the thcistic, belief ; and now )t is the god who sends 
the sign, and the lb:d or anim^ is merely his organ. Hence the 
omun-seeker comes to prefer the sacrificed Pinimal, as likely to be 
filled wi th the divine sjiirit tlirough contact with the altar. And, 
again, if we are to understand the mo,st primitive thought, wc 
probai)ly ought to conceive of it as regarding', the omen not as a 
mere .sign, hut in some confused sense as a caU?e of tliat which is 
to happen. By sympathetic magic the flight the bird, or the 
appeanaue of the entrails, is mysteriously ccpnected, as cause 
wiih effect, with the event which i.s desired or flreaded. Thus in 
the Aztec .siicrifice of children to procure ^ain, the victims 
were encouraged to shed tears copiously ; and this was not a 
mere sign of an abundant rainfall, but wa^j sympathetically 
connected with it. And in the same way, w^ien of the three 
licasts over which three kings swore an oath\of alliance, one 
died prematurely and was supposed thereby to ybrtend the death 
of one of the Jwings,^‘^orwheQ in the liacedaemokan sacrifice the 
head of the v ictim mj’steriously vani.shed, and this portended the 
death of their naval commander/® ^ese omens fould be merely 
signs of tlie future for tlw comparatively advanced Hellene; but 
we may discern at the back of this belief one (more primitive 
still, that the.se things were somehow casually or fympatbetically 
connected with the kindred events that followed. 'We can observe 
the logical nexus here, which in most instances escapes us. This 
form of divination, then, wc may regard as a s[lecial brancli of 
sympathetic magic, which nature lierself performs for early man, 
and which it concerns him to watch. I 

The other branch of the mantic art, the ecstatic or inspired, 
has had the greater career among the peoples of the higher 
religions ; and morphologically we may call iij tlie more ad- 
vanced, os Shamanism or demoniac or divine possession implies 
the belief in spirits or divinities. But actually is no doubt of 
great antiquity, and it is found still existing ^ a rather low 
grade of savagery. Therefore it is unsafe to infet from Homer’s 
silence about it that it only became prevalent iji Greece in the 
pcst-Homcric period. It did not altogether super%dc the simpler 
metlvod of divination by omcn.s ; hut being fcir ijnore impressive 
and awe-inspiring, it was adnjited. by some of th0 chief Apolline 
oracles, thiuigh never by Dodona. 

Tlie most salient example of it is afforded by belphL In. the 
historic period, and perhaps from the earliest times, a woman 
. known as the I^thoness was the organ of inspiration, and it was 
genially believed lliat.slw delivered her oracles under the direct 
afflatus of the god. The divine pos 5 es.sion worked like an 
epileptic seizure, and was exhausting and might be. dangerous ; 
nor is there any reason to suppose that it was simukted. This 
communion with the divinity needed careful preparation. 
Originally, as it seems, virginity was a condition of the tenure of 
the office j for the virgin has been often supposed to be the purer 
vehicle for divine communication; but later therukwasestablished 
that a I married woman over fifty years of age should chosen, 
with the proviso that she should be attired as a maiden. As a 
preliminary to the divine possession, she appears to have chewed 
leaves of the sacred laurel, and then to have drunk water from 
the prophetic stream called Kassotis which flowed underground. 
But the culminating point of the afflatus was reached when she 
seated herself upon the tripod ; and here, according to the belief 
w Flut. Vita Pynh. c. 0. Diod. Sic. xiii. 97 . 
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of at least the laitcr ages of paganism, she was supposed to be 
inspired by a mystic vapour that arose from a nssurc in the 
ground. Against the ordinary explanation of tl^is as a real 
mephitic gas producing convulsions, there seem to be geological 
ana chemical objections ; ' nor have the recent French excava- 
tions revealed any chasm or gap in the floor of the temple. But 
the strong testimony of the later writers, e.specially Plutarch,* 
cannot wholly be set aside ; and we can sufficiently reconcile it 
with the facts if we suppose a sma4l craok in the floor throi^h 
which a draught of air was felt to ascend. This, combining with 
the other mantic stimulants used, would be enough to throw a 
believing medium into d condition of mental seizure ; and the 
difficulty felt by the older generation of scholar.^, who had to 
resort to the hypothesis of charlatanism or diabolic agency, no 
longer exists in the light of modern anthropology and the modern 
science of psychic phenomena, the Pythoness was no ambitious 
pretender, but ordinarily a virtuous woman of the lower cla.ss. 
It is probable that what she uttered were only unintelligible 
murmurs, and that these were interpreted into relevance and 
set in metric or prose sentences by the " prophet ” and the “ Holy 
Ones ” or ''Otnoi as they were called, members of leading Delphic 
hamilios, who sat round the tripod, who received the questions of 
the consultant beforehand, probably in writing, and usually had 
considered the answers that should be given. 

Examples of tlie same enthusiastic method can be found in 
other oracles of Apollo. At Argos, the prophetess of the Apollo 
Fythius attained to the divine afliatas by drinking the blood of 
the lamb that was sacrificed irt the rtigjit to him j ® this is obviously 
a mantic c.ommunion, for the sacrificial victim is full of the spirit 
of the divinity. And we find the same process at the prophetic 
shrine of Ge at Acgae in Achaea, where the prophetess drank a 
draught of bull’s blood for the same purpose.'* In the famous 
oracle shrines of Apollo across tbe sea, at Klarps and Branchidae * 
near Miletus, the divination was of the same ecstatic type, but 
IM-oduced by a simple drauglit of holy wafrr. The Clarian prophet 
fasted several days and nights in retirement and stimulated his 
ecstasy by drinking from a subterranean spring wliich is said 
by I*hny to have shortened the lives of those who used it.® 
ITicn, *' on certain fixed nights after many sacrifices had been 
offered, he delivered his oraclc.s, shrouded from thd eyes of the 
consultants.” ^ 

The divination by ” incubation ” was allied to this type, 
because though lacking the ecstatic character, the consultant 
received direct communion with the god or departed spirit. 
Me attained it by laying himself down to steep or to await a 
vision, usually by night, in some holy place, having prepared 
himself by a course of ritualistic purification. Such consultation 
was naturally confined to the underworld divinities or to the 
departed heroes. It appears to have prevailed at Delphi when 
Ge gave oracles there before the coming of Apollo, and among 
the heroes Amphiaraus, Calcfias and Trophonius are recorded 
to have communicated with their worshippers in this fashion. 
And it was by incubation that the sick and diseased who repaired 
to the temple of Epidaurus received their prescriptions from 
Asclepius, originally a god of the lower world. 

After this brief account of ^e prevalent forms of prophetic 
consultation, it remains to consider the part played l3y the Greek 
orades in the histoiy of Greek civilization. It will be sufficient 
to confine our attention to Delphi; about which our information 
is immeasurably fuller than it is about the other shrines, Ip^the 
earliest period Dodofia may have had the higher prestige, but 
after the Momeric age it eclipsed by Delphi, being consulted 
chiefly by the western Greeks, and .occasionally in the 4th centu^r 
by Athens. 

The gprge of Delphi was a seat nf prophecy from the earliest 
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days of Greek tradition. Ge, Themis and .perliaps Poseidon had 
given oracles here before Apollo. But it is dear that he had won 
it in the days before Momcr, who attests the prestige and wealth 
of his Pythian .shrine ; and it seems clear that beftaie the Dorian 
conquest of ihe Teluponnese a Dryopkm migration had already 
carried the cult of Apollo Pythius to Asine in Argpiis. Also the 
constitution of the Amphictyones, “ tlie dweUers around the 
temple,” reflects the early age when the tribe rather than the city 
was the political unit, and the Dorians were a small tribe of north 
Greece. The original function of these Amphictyone^ was to 
preserve the sanctity and property of the temple; but this 
common interest early developed a certain rule of intertribal 
morality. By the formula pf the Amphictyonic oath preserved 
by Aeschines, which may be of great antiquity, the members 
bound themselves “ not to destroy any city of the league, not 
to t;ut any one of them off from spring-water, either in war or 
peace, and to war against any who violated these rules.” We 
discern here that Greek religion offered the ideal of a federal 
national union that Greek politics refused to realize. 

The next stage in the history of the oracle is presented by the 
legend of the Dorian mipation. For we have no right to reject 
the strong tradition of the Delphic encouragement of this move- 
ment, which well accounts for the devotion shown by Sparta 
to tlic Pythian god from the earliest days ; and accounts also 
for the higher position that Delphi occupied at the time when 
Greek .history is supposed to begin. 

We have next to consider a valuable record that belongs to 
the end of the 8th .century or beginning of the 7th, the Homeric 
hymn to Apollo, which describes the coming of the Dolphin-God 
— AcA^tvios— to Pythb, and the organization of the oracle by 
Cretan ministers. Of this Cretan settlement at Delphi there 
is no other literary evidence, and the ''0<zioi who administered 
the oracle irt the historic period claimed to be of aboriginal 
descent. Vpt recent ckcavatiort has proved a connexion between 
Crete and Delphi in . the ilihoan period ; and there is reason to 
believe that in the 8th century some ritual of purification, 
momentous for the rcligi,ous career of the oracle, was brbught 
from Crete to Delphi, and that the adoption qf this latter name 
for the plat;e which had formerly been called Ilvdd synchronized 
with the coming of Apollo Delphinius. 

The inflvience of Delphi was great in various ways, though no 
scholar would rioW inaintain the exa^erated dogma of Curtius, 
who imputed to the oracle a lofty religious enthusiasm dtid the 
consciousness bf a tcllgiOu's ppUtical haisStibn# 

We mav first consioCT its pdiltlcOl . iftnuertite lipbfi the other 
states. The practice of a cortiriiunity conSiilting an oracle on 
ifnportant occasions undoubtedly puts a powerful weapon in'o 
the hands bf the priesthood, and might lead to Soniething like 
a theocracy. Atid there hre one or tyvb bmihou^ hints in the 
Odyssey that the ruler of thb oracle . hiigHt overthrow tKe riiler 
of the land. Vet owing to the healthy temperament of the early 
.Greek, the civic bharactfer of thb priesthood; the, stren^ of the 
■auttinbmous feeling; Gfeece might fibi* to Delphi without 
exposing itself to the perils' of feacerdotal control. The Delphic 
'pricsthdod.rbrttfeiit with thbir rich revenues, were probably never 
tempted to enter upon schfemes of far-feadhing political ambitlbii, 
nor were they in any wrty fitted to be the leaders of a national 
policy. .Once bhiy, when the Spartan state applied to Delphi 
to sanction dieir attack bit Arcadia, did the brac’le Speak a-'’ if, 
like the older papacy, it claimed to dispo.«!c of territory “ ThoU 
askest of me Arcadia ; I will not give it thee.” But here the 
oracle is on the .dde of righteousness, and it is the Spartan that 
is the aggressor. In the various wactes that have come doVitn to 
us, many of which must hfive been- genuine and preserved In the 
archives of the state that received them, we cannot discover any 
marked political policy cohristerttly pursued by the ” Mbly One^i ” 
of Delphi. A.s cotlse^ative aristberats they would probably 
dislike tyranny J th^ir action against the Peisistratidae wate 
interested, but one ofacle contains a spirited rnbiike to 
Cleisthehcs, while one or two others, perhaps not genuine, exprtiSs 
the spirit of temperate coristitutionallsin. As exponents of an 
» mro.l i. 66. 
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Amphictyonic system they would be sufficiently sensitive of Ae 
moral conscience of Greece to utter nothing in flagrant violation 
of the “ jus gentium.” In one department of politics, the 
legislative sphere, it has been supposed that the influence of 
Delphi was direct and inspiring. Plato and later writers imagined 
that the Pythoness had dictated the Lycurgean system, and 
even modern scholars like Bergk have regarded the pi^rpai of 
Sparta as of Delphic origin. But a severer criticism dispels 
these suppositions. The Delphic priesthood had neither the 
capacity nor probably the desire to undertake so delicate a task 
as the drafting of a code. They might make now and again a 
general suggestion when consulted, and, availing themselves of 
their unique opportunities of collecting foreign intelligence, they 
might often recommend a skilful legislator or arbitrator to 
a state that consulted them at a time of intestine trouble. 
Finally, a legislator with a code would be well advised, especially 
at Sparta, in endeavouring to obtain the sanction and the 
blessing of the Delphic god, that he might appear before his own 
people as one pos.se.ssed of a religious mandate. In this sense we 
can understand the stories about Lycurgus. 

There is only one department of the secular history of Greece 
where Delphi played a predominant and most effective part, 
the colonial department. The great colonial expansion of Greece, 
which has left so deep an imprint on the culture of Europe, 
was in part inspired and directed by the oracle. For the proof 
of this we have not only the evidence of the xPV^P-oi preserved 
by Herodotus and others, such as those concerning the foundation 
of Cyrene, but also the worship of Apollo 'Apxqyirrj^i, ” the 
Founder,” prevalent in Sicily and Magna Graccia, and the 
early custom of the sending of tithes or thanksgiving offerings 
by the flourishing western states to the oracle that had encouraged 
their settlements. 

Apollo was already a god of ways— 'Ayuiei's — who led the 
migration of tribes before he came to Delphi. And those legends 
are of some value that explain the prehistoric origin of cities 
such as Magnesia on the Maeander, the Dryopian Asine in the 
Peloponnesc, as due to the colonization of temple-slaves, acquired 
by the Pythian god as the tithe of conquests, and planted out 
by him in distant settlements. The success of the oracle in this 
activity led at last to the establishment of the rule that Herodotus 
declares to be almost universal in Greece, namely, that no 
leader of a colony would start without consulting Delphi. Doubt- 
less in many cases the priesthood only gave encouragement 
to a pre-conceived project. But they were in a unique position 
for giving direct advice also, and they appear to have used their 
opportunities with great intelligence. 

Their influence on the state cults can be briefly indicated, 
for it was not by an)r means far-reaching. They could have 
felt conscious of no mission to preach Apollo, for his cult was 
an ancient heritage of the Hellenic stocks. Only the narrower 
duty devolved upon them of impressing upon the consultants 
the religious obligation of sending tithes or other offerings. 
Nevertheless their opportunity of directing the religious ritual 
and organization of the public worships was great j for Plato’s 
view * that all questions of detail in religion should be left to 
the decision of the god ” who sits on the ontpholos ” was on the 
whole in accord with the tisual practice of Greece. Such con- 
sultations would occur ,when the state was in some trouble, 
which would be likely Ip be imputed to some neglect of religion, 
and the question to the oracle would commonly be put in this 
way — ” to what god or goddess ar hero shall we sacrifice ? ” 
I^e oracle would t^n be inclined to sugg(^t the name of some 
divine personage hitherto neglected, or of one whose rites had 
fallen into decay. Again, Apollo would know the wishes of the 
other divinities, who were not in the habit of directly communicat- 
ing with their worshippers ; therefore questions about the sacred 
h^d of the goddesses at Eleusis would be naturally referred to 
hip. From both these points of view we can understand why 
TV^phi hp^ari to have encouraged the tendency towards 
^cro-worship mich was becoming rife in Greece from the 7th 
jrentury on\^ds. But the only high cult for which we can 
. ’ Refubl. 427 A. 


discover a definite enthusiasm in the Delphic priesthood was that 
of Dionysus. And his position at Delphi, where he became 
the brother-deity of Apollo, sufficiently explains this. 

As regards the development of religious morality in Greece,, 
we must reckon seriously with the part played by the oracle. 
The larger number of deliverances that have come down to us 
bearing on this point are probably spurious, in the sense that 
the Pythia did not actually utter them, but they have a certain 
value as showing the ideas entertained by the cultivated Hellene 
concerning the oracular god. On the whole, we discern that the 
moral influence of Delphi was beneficent and on the side of 
righteousness. It did nothing, indeed, to abolish, it may even 
have encouraged at times, the barbarous practice of human 
sacrifice, which was becoming abhorrent to the Greek of the 
6th and 5th centuries ; but a conservative priesthood is always 
liable to lag behind the moral progress of an age in respect of 
certain rites, and in other respects it appears that the ” Holy 
Ones ” of Delphi kept well abreast of the Hellenic advance in 
ethical thought. An oracle attributed to the Pythoness by 
Theopompus (Porph. De abstinentia, 2, 16 and 17) expresses 
the idea contained in the story of “ the widow’s mite,” that the 
deity prefers the humble offering of the righteous poor to the 
costly and pompous sacrifice of the rich. Another, of which 
the authenticity is vouched for by Herodotus (vi. 86), denounces 
the contemplated perjury and fraud of a certain Glaucus, and 
declares to the terrified sinner that to tempt God was no less a 
sin than to commit the actual crime. A later 
which Plutarch (de Pytk. Or. p. 404 B) is the authority, embodies 
the charitable conception of forgivenness for venial faults 
committed under excessive stress of temptation : ” God pardons 
what man’s nature is too weak to resist.” And in one most 
important branch of morality, with which progressive ancient 
law was intimately concerned, namely, the concept of the sin 
of homicide, we have reason for believing that the Apolline 
oracle played a leading part. Perhaps so eaxly as the 8th century, 
it came to lay stress on the impurity of bloodshed and to organize 
and impose a ritual of purification; and thus to assist the 
development and the clearer definition of the concept of murder 
as a sin and the growth of a theory of equity which recognizes 
extenuating or justifying circumstances.* Gradually, as Greek 
ethics escaped the bondi^e of ritual and evolved the idea of 
spiritual purity of conscience, this found eloquent expression 
in the utterances imputed to the Pythoness.* Many of these 
are no doubt literary fictions; but even these are of value 
as showing the popular view about the oracular god, whose 
temple and tripod were regarded as the shrine and organ 
of the best wisdom and morality of Greece. I'he downfall of 
Greek liberty before Macedon destroyed the political influence of 
the Delphic oracle ; but for some centuries after it still retained 
a certain value for the individual as a counsellor and director 
of private conscience. But in the latter days of paganism it 
was eclipsed by the oracles of Glares and Branchidac. 

Authorities. — A. Bouch6-LecIercq, Histoire de la divination dans 
I’antiquiUj in 4 vols., is still the chief work : cf. L. R. Farnell, Cults 
of the Greek States, vol. iv. pp. 179-233 ; Buresch, j 4 pollo Kiarios; 
Bernard Haas!>oulIier, Etudes sur 1 ‘ histoire de Milet et du Didymeion : 
Legrand, " Qiiestions oraculaires ” in Revue des itudes grecques, 
vol. xiv. ; Pomtow's article on " Delphoi " in Pauly-Wissowa 
Realencyelopddie. 

Ancient Authorities.— Plutarch, De Pythio Oracttlo and De 
defectu oraculorum ; Cicero, De divinations ; Euseb. Praep. Ev. 
4 , 2, M- (L- R. F.) 

ORAKZAI, a Pathan tribe on the Kohat border of the North- 
West Frontier Province of India. The Orakzais inhabit the 
mountains to the north-west of Kohat district, bounded on the 
N. and E. by the Afridis, on the S. by the Miranzai valley and on 
the W. by the Zaimukht country and the Safed Koh mountains. 
Their name means ” lost tribes,” and their origin is buried in 
obscurity ; though they resemble the Afghans in language^ 
features and many of their customs, they are rejected by them 
as brethren. One branch, the Ali Khel, has wen traced ta 
Swat, whence they were expelled by the other inhabitants, 

* Farnell, Cults, vol. iv. p. 300,^ Hibhert Lectures, pp. X39-i5a. 

* Aelian, Var. Hi»t. iii. 44 : Anth. Pal. xiv. 71 and 74. 
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and it i$ not improbable that the whole tribe consists of refugee 
clans of the surrounding races. They are very wiry-looking 
mountaineers, but they are not as fine men or as brave fighters 
as their neighbours the Afridis. They cultivate a good ded of 
the Khanki and Kurmana valleys in the winter, but in the hot 
months retire to the heights of Tirah, of whi^ they occupy 
the southern half called the Mastura valley. They have been 
estimated at 28,000 fighting men, but this estimate must be 
largely exaggerated, as the country could not possibly support 
the consequent population of over 100,000. They have been 
the object of various British military expeditions, notably in 
1855, 1868, 1869, 1891, and the Tirah campaign of 1897. 

ORAN (Arabic Wahran, i.e. ravine), a city of Algeria, capital 
of the department and military division of the same name. It 
stands at the head of the Gulf of Oran, on the Mediterranean in 
35® 44' N., 0® 41' W. The city is 261 m. by rail W.S.W. of 
Algiers, 220 m. E. of Gibraltar and 130 m. S. of Cartagena, 
Spain. It is built on the steep slopes of the Jebel Murjajo, 
which rises to a height of 1900 ft. 'the city was originally cut 
in two by the ravine of Wad Rekhi, now for the most part 
covered by boulevards and buildings. West of the ravine lies 
the old port, and above this rises what was the Spanish town 
with the ancient citadel looking down on it ; but few traces of 
Spanish occupation remain. The modern quarter rises, like an 
aniphitheatre, to the east of the ravine. The place d’Armes, 
built on the plateau above the ravine, is the centre of the modem 
quarter. It contains a fine column commemorative of the 
battle of Sidi Brahim (1845), between the French and Abd-el- 
Kader. The Qiateau Neuf, built in 1563 by the Spaniards, 
overlooks the old port. Formerly the scat of the beys of Oran, 
it is occupied by the general in command of the military division 
and also serves as barracks. The kashah (citadel) or Chateau 
Vieux, used for military purposes, lies S.W. of the Chateau Neuf. 
It was partly destroyed by the earthquake of the 8th and 9th 
of Octyber 1790. On the hills behind the kasbah are Fort St 
Grdgoire, a votive chapel commemorative of the cholera of 1849, 
and Fort Santa Cruz, crowning at a height of 1312 ft. the summit 
of the Aidur. Fort dc la Moune (so called from the monkeys 
said to have haunted the neighbourhood) is at the western end 
of the harbour, and commands the road from Oran to Mers-el- 
Kebir (see below). Fort St Philippe, south of the kasbah, 
replaces the old Castle of the Saints of the Spaniards, 'fhere 
is subterranean communication between all the ancient forts. 
The cathedral, dedicated to St Louis, and built in 1839, occupies 
the site of a chapel belonging in the days of Spanish dominion 
to a convent of monks of St Bernard, 'fhe Grand Mosque (in 
rue Philippe) was erected at the end of the i8th century to 
commemorate the expulsion of the Spaniards, and with money 
paid as ransom for Christian slaves. Other mosques have been 
turned into churches or utilized for military purposes. Hre 
military hospital, a large building adjoining the cathedral, 
contains 1400 beds. A house in the place de I’hopital, now used 
by the military, was once the home of the Inquisition ; it was 
built at the expense of Spain in 1772. The museum formed by 
the Oran Society of Geography and Archaeology (founded in 
1878) has a fine collection of antiquities. 

Oran is the seat of a large trade. 'There is regular communica- 
tion with Marseilles, Cette, Barcelona, Valencia, Cartagena, 
Malaga, Gibraltar, and the various ports on the Barbary coast. 
'The railway to Algiers is joined at Perr^gaux (47 m. E. of Oran) 
by the line from Arzeu to Saida and Ain Sefra which serves 
the high plateau whence esparto is obtained. 'There is also a 
railway to Sidi-Bel-Abbes and Tlempen. 'The export trade is 
chiefly in esparto grass, cereals, wines, olive oil, marbles, cattle 
and mdes. 'The imports include manufactured goods, coal and 
other commodities. 'The inner harbour, or old port, contains 
two basins, one of 10 acres and another of 60 acres, formed by 
the construction of a pier eastward from Fort de la Moune, wiUi 
two cross piers. In consequence of Uie growing importance of 
the port and the decision of the French government to make 
Oran the chief naval station in Algeria, it was decided to build 
an eastern harb<?ur, This outer l^rbour, on which work was 
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begun in 1905, lies east of the old port and is about double its 
size. The least depth of water in the old harbour is 18 ft., the 
average depth in the new harbour is 30 ft., the depth at the 
entrance being 40 ft. 

Ihe jMpulation of the city in 1906 was 100,499, of whom ^^,906 
were Trench, and 23,071 Spanish. 'There were also 27,570 
naturalized Frenchmen, mostly of Spanish origin. There is a 
negro colony in the city, numbering about 3000, included in the 
census in the native population of 16,296. Including the garrison 
and naval forces the total populationof ihecommunc was 106,517. 

Four miles west of Oran a small promontory forms the harbour 
of Mers-el-Kebir, formerly a stronghold of the Barbary pirates. 
'The promontory is strongly fortified and crosses fire with a 
battery erected to the east of Oran. A road along the east coast, 
cut for the most part out of the solid rock, connects Oran and 
Mers-el-Kebir. 

Attempts have been made to identify Oran with the Quiza, 
and Mers-cl-Kebir with the Portus Magnus, of the Romans. 
'There are, however, no Roman ruins at Oran or at Mers-el-Kebir. 
The foundation of Oran is more properly ascribed to Andalusian 
Arabs, who settled there in the beginning of the loth century, 

I and gave it its name. Rapidly rising into importance as a sea- 
i port, Oran was taken and retaken, pillaged and rebuilt, by the 
various conquerors of northern Africa, .^moravides, Alraohades 
and Marinides succeeded each other, and in the space of half a 
century the city changed hands nine times. In the latter half 
of the 15th century it became subject to the sultans of 'Ilem^en, 
and reached the height of its prosperity. Active commerce was 
maintained with the Venetians, the Pisans, the Genoese, the 
Marseillais ani the Catalans, who imported the produce of their 
looms, glass-wares, tin-wares and Iron, and received in return 
ivory, ostrich feathers, gold-dust, tanned' hides, grain and negro 
slaves. Admirable woollen cloth and splendid arms were 
manufactured. 'The magnificence of its mosques and other 
public buildings, the number of its schools, and the extent of its 
warehouses shed lustre on the city ; but wealth and luxury began 
to undermine its prosperity, and its ruin was hastened by the 
conduct of the Moslem refugees from Spain. Under the influence 
of these refugees the legitimate trade of the town gave place to 
piracy, Mers-el-Kebir becoming the stronghold of the pirates. 

Animated by the patriotic enthusiasm of Cardinal Ximenes, 
the Spaniards determined to put a stop to these expeditions 
which were carrybg off their countrymen, destroying their 
commerce, and even ravaging their coun^. Mers-el-Kebir 
fell into tlxeir hands on the 23rd of October 1505, and Oran in 
May 1509. The latter victory, obtained with but trifling loss, 
was stained by the massacre of a third of the Mahommedan 
population. From 6000 to 8000 prisoners, 60 cannon, engines 
of war and a considerable booty from the wealth accumulated 
by piracy fell into the hands of the conquerors. Cardinal 
Xirocnes introduced the Inquisition, &c., and also restored and 
extended the fortifications. Oran became the penal settlement 
of Spain, but neither the convicts nor the noblemen in disgrace 
who were also banished thither seem to have been under rigorous 
surveillance ; contemporary accounts speak of constant ffites, 
games and bull-fights. Meanwhile the 'Turks had become masters 
of Algeria, and expelled the Spaniards from all their possessions 
except Oran. The bey of Mascara watched his opportunity, 
and at length, in 1708, the weakness of Spain and the treason of 
the count of Vera Cruz obliged the city to capitulate. The 
Spaniards recovered possession in 1732, but found the main- 
tenance of the place a burden rather than a benefit, the neighbour- 
ing tribes having ceased to deal with the Christians. 'The 
earthquake of 1790 furnished an excuse for withdrawing their 
forces. Commencing by twenty-two separate shocks at brief 
intervals, the oscillations continued from the 8th of October to 
the 22nd of November. Houses and fortifications were over- 
thrown and a third of the garrison and a great number of the 
inhabitants perished. Famine and sickness had begun to 
aggravate the situation when the bey of Mascara appeared 
before the town with 30,000 men. By prodigies of energy tha 
Spanish commander held out tiu August 1791, when the Spapidik 
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govebuhetit having made tctms with the befy* of Algiers, he was 
allowed to set sail for Spain with his guns and ammunition. The 
bey Mahommed took possession of Ovan in March 1799, and 
made it hi.s residence instead of Mascara. On the fall of Algi^-s 
^ bey (Hassan) placed himself, under the protectioa of the 
conquerors, and shortly afterwards removed to the Levant. 
The French army entered the city on the 4th of January 1831, 
and took formal possession on the r7th of August. In 1832 a 
CMiBus of the town ihowed that it had but 3860 inhabitants, of 
whom more than two-thirds were Jews. Under French rule 
Oran has regained its ancient commercial activity and has 
become the second city in Algeria. 

CMRAHOE^ HOUSE Ofw The smalt principality of Orange, 
a district now included in the French ctepartment of Vaucluse, 
traoM back its history asi an independent sovereignty to the time 
of Charlemagne. William, surnamed le Cornety who lived 
towards the end of the 8th century, is said to have been the first 
prince bf Orange, but the succession is only certainly known 
^ter the time of Gerald Adhfemar (fl. 1086). In 1174 the 
principality passed by Huuri^e to Bertrand do Baux, and there 
were nine prince-s of this line. By the marriage of John of 
Chalons with Marie de Baux, the house of Chalons succeeded to 
the sovereignty in 1393. The princes of Orange-Chalcms were 
(i) Jolml., 1393-1418, (2) Louis L, 1418-1463,(3) William VIII., 
14163^1475, (4) Jolm IL, 1475-1502, (5) Philibert, 1502-1530. 
Philibert was a great warrior and statesman, who was held in 
great esteem by the imperor Charles V. For his services in his 
campaigns the emperor gave him considerable possessions in the 
Netherlands in 1522, and Francis L of Franco, who had occupied 
Orange, was compelled, when a prisoner in Madrid, to restore 
it to him. Phililwtrt had no children, and he was succeeded by 
his nephew of Nassau-Chaloos, son of Philibert’s sister 
Claudia and Henry, count of Nassau, the confidential friehd 
and counsellor of Charles V. He too died without an heir 
in 1544 at the siege of St Dizier, having devised all his titles 
and possessions to his first cousin William, the eldest SKm of 
William, count of Nassau ‘■Dillenburg, vrho was the younger 
brother of R6n6’s father, and had inherited the German 
possessions of . the family. 

William of Orangr-Nassau Was but eleven years old when he 
succeeded to the princip^ty. He was brought up at the court of 
Charles V. and became famous ia hietofy as William the Silent, the 
founder of the Dutch Republic. On his assassination in 15S4 
he was succeeded has eldest son Philip William, who hadheen 
kidnapped by Philip II. of 'Spain in his boyhood and broi^t ttp 
at Madrid. This prince never married, and on bis death in <618 
hri next brother, Maurice, stadthc^er in the United Netherlands 
and one of. the greatest generals of his time, became prince 
of Orange. Maurice died in 1625, also unmarried. Frederick 
Henry, the son of Louise de Coligny) William’s fourth wife, bow 
just before his father’s murder, now succeeded to the princedom 
of Orange and to all his brotlwre’ dignities, poets and property 
in the Netherlands. Frederick Henry was both a great general 
and statesman. Has only Son, William, was marri^ in 1641 to 
Mary, princess royal of England, he being fifteen and the princess 
nine years old at that date, and he succeeded to the title of prince 
of Orange on his father’s death in 1647. At the very outset of 
a promising career he suddenly succumbed to an attack of 
Smallpox on the 6th of November 1650, his son William IIL 
being born a week after his father’s death. 

A revolution now took place in the system Of government in the 
United Provinces, and the oBices of stadtholder and captain- and 
admiral-general, held by four successive princes of Orange, v^re 
abolished. However, the counter revdution of 1672 called 
William IIL to the head of affairs. At this time Louis XIV. 
conquered the principality 'Of Orange and the territory was in- 
corporated in fVanoe, the title alone being recognized by the 
trtety of Ryswick. William 'mairried his cousin Mary, the eldest 
daughter of James, duke of York^ in 1677. In 1688 he landed-in 
Englftodr expelled his father-in-law, James 11 ., from his throne, 
and reigned as king of Great Britain and Ireland until his death 
in 170a. He left no children, and a dispute arose among various 


claimants to the title of prince of Orange. The king of Prussia 
claimed it as the descendant of the eldest daughter of Frederick 
Henry ; John William Priso of Nassau-^Dietz claimed it as the 
descen^nt of John, the brother of William the Silent, and aho 
of the second daughter of Frederick Henry. The result was that 
at the peace of Utrecht in 1713, the king of Prussia abandorred the 
principality to the king of Prance in exchange for compensation 
elsewhere, and John William Friso gained the barren title and 
became William IV. prince of Orange. His sons William V. and 
Williara VI. succeeded him. William VI. in 1815 became 
WiBiam I. king of the Netherlands. 

Scjc Bastet, Histoire de la ville ei de ta priiKipauti d’Oratige (Orange 
1856). (G. E.) 

ORANGE, a town of Wellington and Bathurst cotmties, New 
South Walas, Australia, 192 m. by rail W.N.W. of Sydney. 
It -lies in a fruit and wheat-growing district, in which gold, copper 
and silver alsa abound. It is the centre of trade with the we.stern 
interior and has a number of flourishing industries. Orange also 
has a great reputation as a health resort. Its suburb. Fast 
Orange, in the county of Bathurst, is a separate municipality. 
Pop., including Hast Orange (1901), 6331. 

ORANGE, a town of south-eastern France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Vauclusc, 18 m. N. of 
Avignon on the railway from Lyons to Mnrscillts, Pop. (1906) 
of the town, 6412; of the commune, 10,303. Orange is situated 
at some distance from the left bank of the Rhone, in the midst of 
meadows, orchards and mull^rry plantations, watered by a 
stream called the Mcyne, and ovcrlooktxl by the majestic summit 
of Mount Ventoux, whicb lies 22 ra. to tlie cast, 'fhe district is 
highly fertile, and the town deals largely in fruit, and millet- 
stalks for brooms, as well as in wool, silk, honey and truffles. 

Orange is interesting mainly from its Roman remains. The 
triumphal arch is not on-ly far finer than any other in France, but 
-ranks third in size and importance among those still extant in 
Europe. Measuring 72 ft. in height, 69 ft. in width, and 26 ft. 
in depth, it is composed of three arches supported by Corinthian 
columnsv Oh three .sides it is well preserved, and displays 
remarkable variety and elegance in its sculptured decorations. 
To judge from the traces of an inscription, the arch seems to have 
been erected in honour of 'fiberius, perhaps to commemorate 
his victory over the Gallic chieftain SacroVir in a.d. 21. It 
suffered from being used as a donjon in the middle ages. 
Ainothbr most imposing structure is the theatre, dating from 
the time of the emperor Hadrian and built against a hill from 
the summit of whi^ a colossal figure of tlie Virgin commands 
the town. The -facade, which is 121 ft; high, 340 ft. long and 
13 ft. thick, is pierced by three .square gates surmounted by a 
range of blind arches and a double tow of projecting corbels, 
with holes in which the poles of the awnihg were placed. Of the 
seats occupied by the spectators, only the lower tiers remain. 
It was used as an out-wOrk to the forlre.s3 built on the hill by 
Maurice of Nassau In i622j and desttoyed fifty years later by order 
of Louis XIV., whose ttoopB in 1660 captured the town. Up to 
the beginning of the i9tb century it was filled with hovels and 
etabtes ; these were subsequently cleared out. and at the end of 
the century the building wfts restored, and now serves as a 
national theatre. In the neighbourhood of the theatre traces 
have been found of a hippodrome j and statues, bas-reliefs and 
ruins of an amphitheatre also serve to show the importance of 
the Roman town. Notre Dame, the old cathedral, originally 
erected by the prefeert of Oaiil, was ruined- by the Barbarians, 
rebuilt in the nth and 12th centuries, and damaged by the 
Protestants. 

The town has a sub-prefecture, a tribunal of first instance, 
and a communal college among its institutions; and it has 
tile and mosaic works and ffoar^thillS) and mahUfiactories of 
boots and Mioes and brooms, there is trade in truffles, fruit, 
wine, &d. 

Orange (AfaUifh)i oimital 6f the Cavari, Was - in 105 fi.e. the 
scene of the defeat of a Roman anmy by the Cltnbri and Tfeutbnes. 
It became after CaeSar an iihpoFrtant Roman colony. Its 
ramparts and fine buildings were partly destroyed by the 
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AJamanni and ViwgolJis, and partly mined by the erections 
of the middle ages. OnuAge was included in the kingdom of 
Anstrasia, fell into the hands of the Saracens and was recovered 
by Charlemagne. It became the seat of an independent coant- 
ship in the I ith century. From the i4Jth century till the Revolu- 
tion the town had a university. At the latter period the town 
suffered severely from the excesses of a popular commission. 

S«o R. Peyte> Afiww, Aries et Orange (Paris, rgoj) ; A. do Pont- 
briant, Histoire de la prindpauU 4’ Orange (Avignon ami Paris, 1891). 

Councils of Orangst — ^In 441 a synod of sixteen biskupfs was 
held at Orangie und^ the presidency of St Hibuy of Arles, which 
adopted thirty canons tout;hiiig the reconciliation of penitents 
and heretics, the ecclesiastical right of asylum, diocesan pre- 
rogatives of bishops, spiritual privileges of the defective or 
demoniac, the deportment of eatechiiniens at worsh^, and 
clerical celibacy (forbidding married men, to be ordained as 
deacons,. and digamists to be advanced beyond the sub-dioennote). 
In 529 a synod of fifteen bishops, under the presidency of 
Caesiurius of Arles, assembled primarily to dedicate a church, 
the gift of Liberius, the lieutenant of Theodoric, in Gaul, but 
proved to be one of the most important councils of the 6th 
century. Caesarius hod sought the aid of Rome against semi- 
Pelagianism, and in response Pope Felix IV. had sent certain 
capiiula concerning grace and free-will, drawn chiefly from the 
writings of Augu.stinc and Prosper. The.se to the number of 
twenty-five the synod subscribed, and adopted a supplemental^' 
statement, rt'uffirming the Augustinian doctrines of corruption, 
human inability, prevenient grace and baptismal regeneration. 
Its acts were confirmed by Boniface 11, on the “ 25th of January 
a date which is open to question. 

Sec P. II. Woods, Can<jns of tiu Second Council of Orange (Oxford, 
1 882). (T. F. C.) 

ORANGE, a city of Essex county, New Jersey, U.S.A., in 
the N.E. part of tlte state, about 14 m. W. of New York City. 
Pop, (1890) 18,844, (1900) *4,141, of whom 6598 were foreign- 
born and 1903 were negroes, (1910 census) 29,630. It is 
.served by the Morris & Essex Division of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western railroad and by the Orange branch (of which 
it is a terminus) of the Eric railroad, and is connccte<l with 
Newark, South Orange and Bloomfield by electric lines. The 
city lies at the base of the eastern slope of the first Watchung, 
or Oraitge, Mountain, and is primarily a residential suburb of 
New York and Newark ; with East Orange, West Orange 
and South Orange it constitutes virtually a single community, 
popularly known as “ the Oranges,” The city has a good public 
sclmel system and various privatc'schools, including the Datrborn- 
Morgan School (for girk) and the Carteret Academy (for boys). 
Of historical interest is the First Presbyterian Church, erected 
in 1813, the third structure used by this church organization, 
whose history dates back to 1718. The value of the factoiy 
products of Orange increased from $2,995,688 in 1900 to 
$6,150,635 in 1905, or 105*3%, the capital invested in 
manufacturing from $1,359,523 in 1900 to $3yM-J>i83 in 1905, 
ot 153*1 %• Of the total product-value in 1905, $2,311,614 
was the v^uc of felt hats manufactured. Among other manu- 
factures are beer, pharmaceutical supplies and lawn mowers. 
The city owns and operates its water-works and electric lighting 
plant. Settlements were made in or near the limits of the 
present city soon after the founding of Newark, in i666, and, 
on account of the mountainous ridge in this region, they were 
generally referred to. collectively as ” Newark Mountain,” As a 
disagreement soon arose between the people of Newark and 
those of “ the mountain ” on questions of church administration, 
the latter m 1718 severed their connexion with the church at 
Newark and formed an independent congregation, the ” Mountain 
Society.” Xlie church, which was known also. as “ The Church 
of the New Ark Mountains,” was at first Congregational, but in 
1748 became Presbyterian. In 1782 occurs the earliest reference 
to the neighbourliood as “ Orange Dalc,^’ and two years later it 
is sometimes referred to as “ Orange.” In 1806 the ^islature 
incorporated the township of Oran^. Parts of its territory were 
included in South Orange and Fairmount (now West Orange) 


in 1861 and 1862 respecti\'ely, and in 1863 East Orange was 
created out of part of Orange. Orange was incorporated as a 
town in i860 and was chartered as a city in 1872. 

Soo H. Whittemore, The J:ovmders and iimlders of the Oranges 
(Newark, 1896) ; J. H. Condit, Early Records of the Township of 
Orange (1807-1845) (Orange, 1897^ ; and S. Wickes, Htstory of the 
Oranges (i 6 />(i-i 8 o 0 ), (Newark, 1892). 

O^NGE, the longest river of South Africa, almost traversing 
the continent from ocean to ocean. It rises in Basutoland, less 
than 200 m. from the Indian Ocean, and flows west, with wide 
sweeps south and north, to the Atlantic. It drains, with its 
tributaries, an area estimated at over 400,000 sq. m., passing 
tluough more than twelve degrees of longitude or 750 m. in a 
straight line from source to mouth. The valley of the river 
exceeds 1000 m., and the stream has a length of not less than 
1300 m. Its headstreams are in the highest part of the Drakens- 
berg range, the principal source, the -Seiiku, rising, at an elci-ation 
of more than 10,000 ft., on the .south face of the Mont aux 
Sources in 28“ 48' E., 28° 50' S. The other headstreams are S.E. 
of tlie Senku source, in Champagne Castle, Giant’s Castle and 
other heights of the Drakensberg. The Giant’s Castle source 
is not more than 130 m. west of the Imlian ocean in a direct line. 

Rising on the inner slopes of the hills tlu?sc nvuh'Ls all join the 
Senku, which ruceives from the north several streams which rise in 
the Malati Mountains. Of the.^e the largest ate the Semcne and 
Senkanyane (little Senku) and the best fciK)wn tJio Malotsnnyane, 
by reason of its magnificent watcrtall— an unbroken leap of 630 ft. 
Increased by the perennial waters of these numerous torrents the 
Senku makes its way S.W. acros.s the upland valleys between the 
Malnti an<l Drakensberg ranges. After a course of some 200 m., 
passing Ihe S.W. corner of the Malnti Mountains, the Senku, already 
known as the Orange, rcccriveB the Makhaleng or Komet Spruit 
(yo m.), which rises in Machacha Mountain. The Orange here enters 
the great inner plateau of .South Africa, wliich at Aliwal North, the 
first town of any size on the banks of the river, 80 m. below the 
Komet Siiruit ccmfloonce, has an elevation of 4306 ft. Forty miles 
lower down the Orange is joined by the first of its large tributaries, 
the t'alcdon (230 m,), which, rising on the western side of the Mont 
anx Sources, flows, first west and then south, through a broad and 
fertile valley north of the Maluti Mountains. At the confluence 
the united stream, has a Witltli of 350 yards. Thirty miles lower 
down the Grange reaches, in 25® 40' K., its southernmost point— 
30® 40' S., approaching within 20 m. of the Zuurbcrg range. In 
this part of its course the river receives from the soutli the stivams, 
often intermittent, which rise on the norllxcm slopes of the Storm- 
berg, ZuurbeiR and Sneenwberg ranges— the mountain chain which 
Torms the water-pasting between tlie coast and inland drainage 
systems of South Africa. Of these soutlicrn rivers tlie chief arc the 
Kraai, which joins the Orange near Aliwal North, the Slormbcrg 
ant! the Zeekoe (Sea COw), the last named having a length of 120 m. 

From its most .southern point the Orange turns sliarply N.W. for 
200 m., when liaving reacl^ xy® 3' S., 23° jb' E. it is joined by its 
second great affluent, the Vaal [q>v.). Here it bend:, south again, and 
with many a zigzag continues its general wcsterlv direction, enjssing 
the arid plains of -Bcchuana, Bushman and Nama(iual.mds. Mowing 
between .steep banks, con.sideiably l)elow the general level of the 
coontry, here about 3000 ft., it receivea, between the Vaal con- 
fluence and tlie Atlantic, a distance of more than 400 m, in a direct 
line, no perennial tributai'y but on the contrary loses a great deal 
of its water by evaxioration. in this region, neverthele.ss, skeleton 
river systems cover the country north and south. 'I he.se usually 
dry sandy ImkIs, which on many maps appear livers of imposing 
length, for a few hours or days following rare hut violent thnnder- 
stonn.s, are deep and turbulent .streams. 'I'he northern .sy.stem 
consists of llie Nosob and its tributaries, tlie Molopo and the 
Kuruman. 'I hese unite their waters in about 20® 40' E. and 27® S., 
whence a channel known as tht; Molopo or ll>’gap runs south to the 
Orange. The southern system, whicli at one lime rendered fertile 
tlw great yilains of western Cape Colon}', i.s represented by the 
Brak and Ougerti rivers, and, farther west, by the Zak and Ohfanls 
rivers, which, united as the Hai tebeest, reach the Orange about 
25 m. above the month of the Moiopo. These rivers, in the wet 
season and in ( 4 nc(‘S, have plenty of wnter, generally dissipated in 
vlets, pans and vloers (marshy and lake land). 

Between the mouths of the Hartebeest and Molopo, in 28® 35' S., 
20® 20' E., are the great waterfalls of the Orange, where in a series 
of cataracts an<l cascades the river drops 400 ft. in 16 m. The 
Aughmhivs or Hundrtid Falls, as they are called, are divided bv 
ledge.s, rctfs and islets, the last nainnrl often assuming fanfAsti'c 
shB^ieK. Below tlvc falls Hie river rushes througli a rocky gurge, and 
openings in the cliffs to the water are rare. Those openings are 
usually the .sandy beds of dried-up or indi rmittent afiliicals, Mich as 
the Bal:, Ham, llotrm, Aub (nr Great Fi<h) rivers of Great Nama- 
qualand. As it approaches the Atlantic, the Orange, in its efforts 
to pierce the tnonntain Iximer which guards the coa.st, is deflected 
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north and then south, making a loop of fully 90 m., of which the two 
ends are but 38 m. apart. Crossing the narrow coast plain the 
river, with a south-westerly sweep, enters the ocean by a single 
mouth, studded with small islands, in 28“ 37' S., 16° 30' fc,. A large 
sand bar obstructs the entrance to the river, which is not quite 
I. m. wide. The river when in flood, at which time it has a depth 
of 40 ft., scours a channel through the bar, but the Orange is at all 
times inaccessible to sea-going vessels. Above the bar it is navigable 
by small vessels for 30 or 40 m. In the neighbourhood of the Vaal 
confluence, where the river passes through alluvial land, and at some 
other places, the waters of the Orange are used, and arc capable 
of being much more largely used, for irrigation purposes. 

The Hottentots call the Orange the Garib (great water), 
corrupted by the Dutch into Gariep. The early Dutch settlers 
called it simply Groote-Rivier. It was first visited by Europeans 
about the beginning of the i8th century. In 1685 Simon van 
der Stell, then governor of the Cape, led an expedition into 
Little Namaqualand and discovered the Koper Berg. In 1704 
and 1705 other expeditions to Namaqualand were made. 
Attempts to mine the copper followed, and the prospectors and 
hunters who penetrated northward sent to the Cape reports of 
the existence of a great river whose waters always flowed. The 
first scientific expedition to reach the Orange was that under 
Captain Henry Hop sent by Governor Tulbagh in 1761, partly 
to investigate the reports concerning a semi-civilized yellow 
race living north of the great river. Hop crossed the Orange 
in September 1761, but shortly afterwards returned. Andrew 
Sparrman, the Swedish naturalist, when exploring in the Sneeuw- 
berg in X776, learned from the Hottentots that eight or ten 
days* journey north there was a large perennial stream, which 
he rightly concluded was the groote-rivier of Hop. The next 
year Captain (afterwards Colonel) R. J. Gordon, a Dutch officer 
of Scottish extraction, who commanded the garrison at Cape 
Town, reached the river in its middle course at the spot indicated 
by Sparrman and named it the Orange in honour of the prince 
of Orange. In 1778 Lieut. W. Paterson, an English traveller, 
reached the river in its lower course, and in 1779 Paterson and 
Gordon journeyed hlong the west coast of the colony and ex- 
plored the mouth of the river. F. Le Vaillant also visited the 
Orange near its mouth in 1784. Mi.ssion stations north of the 
Orange were established a few years later, and in 1813 the Rev. 
John Campbell, after visiting Griqualand West for the I.ondon 
Missionary Society, traced the Harts river, and from its junction 
with the Vaal followed the latter stream to its confluence with 
the Orange, journeying thence by the banks of the Orange as 
far as Pella, in Little Namaqualand, discovering the great 
falls. These falls were in 1885 visited and described by 
G. A. Farini, from whom they received the name of the 
Hundred Falls. The source of the Orange was first reached 
by the French Protestant missionaries T. Arbousset and 
F. Daumas in 1836. 

The story of Hop’s expedition is told in the Nouvelle description 
du Cap de Donne Espirance (Amsterdam, 1778). Lieut. Paterson 
gave his experiences in A Narrative of Four Journeys into the 
Country of the Holtmtots and Calvaria in the Years 
(London, 1789). See also Campbell’s Travels tn South Africa 
(London, 1815), Arbousset and Daumas’ Relation d’un voyage 
d’exploration du nord-est de la colonte du Cap de Bonne Esphance en 
i8j6 (Paris, 1842), and Farini’s Through the Kalahari Desert (London, 

ORANGE {Citrus Aurantium). The plant that {produces the 
familiar fruit of commerce is closely allied to the citron, lemon 
and lime, all the cultivated forms of the genus Citrus being so 
nearly related that their specific demarcation must be regarded 
ill spmewhat doubtful and indefinite. The numerous kinds pf 
ora^e chiefly differing in the external shape, size and flavour of 
the fruit may all probably be traced to two well-marked varieties 
or sub-species — the sweet or China orange, var. sinensis, and the 
bitter orange or bigarade, var. atnara. 

The BiiTER Seville or Bigarade Orange, C. Aurantium, 
var. amara (C. vulgaris of Risso), is a rather small tree, rarely 
exceeding 30 ft. in height. The green shoots bear sharp axillary 
spines, and alternate evergreen oblong leaves, pointed at the 
extremity, and with the margins entire or very slightly serrated ; 
they are of a bright glossy green tint, the stalls distinctly winged 
and, as in the other species, articulated with the leaf. The fragrant 


white or pale pinkish flowers appear in the summer months, and 
the fruit, usually round or spheroidal, does not perfectly ripen 
until the following spring, so that flowers and both green and 
mature fruit are often found on the plant at the same time. 
The bitter aromatic rind of the bigarade is rough, and dotted 
closely over with concave oil-cells ; the pulp is acid and more 
or less bitter in flavour. 

The Sweet or China Orange, including the Malta or Portugal 
orange, has the petioles less distinctly winged, and the leaves 
more ovate in shape, but chiefly differs in the fruit, the pulp of 
which is agreeably acidulous and sweet, the rind comparatively 
smooth, and the oil-cells convex. The ordinary round shape of 
the sweet orange fruit is varied greatly in certain varieties, in 
some being greatly elongated, in others much flattened ; while 
several kinds have a conical protuberance at the apex, others arc 
deeply ribbed or furrowed, and a few are distinctly “ homed ” 
or lobed, by the partial separation of the carpels. The two sub- 
species of orange are said to reproduce themselves infallibly by 
seed ; and, where hybridizing is prevented, the seedlings of the 
sweet and bitter orange appear to retain re.spectively the more 
distinctive features of the parent plant. 

Though now cultivated widely in most of the warmer parts of 
the world, and apparently in many completely naturalized, the 



Orange {Citrus Aurantium, var. amara), from nature, about one- 
third natural size, a, diagram of flower. 

diffusion of the orange has taken place in comparatively recent 
historical periods. To ancient Mediterranean agriculture it was 
unknown ; and, though the later Greeks and Romans were 
familiar with the citron as an exotic fruit, their “ median apple ’* 
appears to have been the only form of the citrine genus with 
which they were acquainted. The careful researches of Gallesio 
have proved that India was the country from which the orange 
spread to western Asia and eventually to Europe. Oranges are 
at present found wild in the jungles along the lower mountain 
sloj^ of Sylhet, Kumaon, Sikkim and other parts of northern 
India, and, according to Royle, even in the Nflgiri Hills ; the 
plants are generally thorny, and present the other characters 
of the bitter variety, but occasionally wild oranges occur with 
sweet fruit ; it is, however, doubtful whether either sub-species 
is really indigenous to Hindustan, and De Candolle is probably 
correct in regarding the Burmese peninsula and southern China 
as the original home of the orange. Cultivated from a remote 
period in Hindustan, it was carried to south-western Asia by the 
Arabs, probably before the 9th century, towards the close of 
which the bitter orange seems to have teen well known to that 
people ; though, according to Mas‘udi, it was not cultivated in 
Arabia itself until the beginning of the loth century, when it was 
first planted in'Q^n, andlfterwards carried to Mesopotamia and 
Syria. It spreda ultimately, through the agency of the same 
race, to Africa and Spain, and perhaps to Sicily, following 
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everywhere the tide of Mohammedan conquest and civilization. 
In the 1 2 th century the bigarade was abundantly cultivated in 
all the Levant countries, and the returning soldiers of the Cross 
brought it from Palestine to Italy and Provence. An orange 
tree of this variety is said to’ have been planted by St Dominic 
in the year 1200, though the identity of the one still standing in 
the garden of the monastery of St Sabina at Rome, and now 
attributed to the energetic friar, may be somewhat doubtful. 
No allusion to the sweet orange occurs in contemporary literature 
at this early date, and its introduction to Europe took place at a 
considerably later period, though the exact time is unknown. 
It was commonly cultivated in Italy early in the i6th century, 
and seems to have been known there previously to the expedition 
of Da Gama (1497), as a Florentine narrator of that voy^e 
appears to have l^en familiar with the fruit. The importation 
of this tree into Europe, though often attributed to the Portu- 
guese, is with more probability referred to the enterprise of the 
Genoese merchants of the 15th century, who must have found 
it growing abundantly then in the Levant. The prevailing 
European name of the orange is sufficient evidence of its origin 
and of the line taken in its migration westward. The Sanskrit 
<lesignation nagrungo, becoming narungee in Hindustani, and 
corrupted by the Arabs into naranj (Spanish naranja), pas.sed by 
easy transitions into the Italian arancia (Latinized auranliwr^, 
the Romance arangi, and the later Provencal orange. The true 
Chinese variety, however, was undoubtedly brought by the 
Portuguese navigators direct from the East both to their own 
country and to the Azores, where now luxuriant groves of the 
goldcn-fruited tree give a modern realization to the old myth 
of the gardens of the Hesperides.^ Throughout China and in 
Japan the orange has been grown from very ancient times, and it 
was found diffused widely when the Indian Archipelago was first 
visited by Europeans. In more recent days its cultivation has 
extended over mo.st of the warmer regions of the glol)e, the tree 
growing freely and producing fruit ahundantljr wherever heat 
is sufficient and enough moisture can be supplied to the roots ; 
where night-frosts occur in winter or spring the culture becomes 
more difficult and the crop precarious. 

The orange flourishes in any moderately fertile soil, if it is well 
ilrained and sufficiently moist ; but a rather stiff loam or cal- 
c-areous marl, intermingled with some vegetable humus, is most 
favourable to its growth. Grafting or budding on stocks raised 
from the seed of some vigorous variety is the plan usually adopted 
by the cultivator. The seeds, c.arefully .selected, are sown in 
woll-prepared ground, and the seedlings removed to a nursery-bed 
in the fourth or fifth year, and, sometimes after a second trans- 
plantation, grafted in the seventh or eighth year with the desired 
variety. When the grafts have acquired sufficient vigour, 
the trees are placed in rows in the permanent orangery. Pro- 
pagation by layers is occasionally adopted ; cuttings do not 
readily root, and multiplication directly by seed is always 
doubtful in result, though recommended by some authorities. 
'I'he distance left between the trees in the permanent plantation 
or grove varies according to the size of the plants and subsequent 
culture adopted. In France, when the trunks are from 5 to 65 ft. 
in height, a space of from t6 to 26 ft. is left between ; but the 
dwarfer trees admit of much closer planting. In the West Indies 
and Azores an interval of 24 or even of 30 ft. is often allowed. 
The ground is kept well stirred between the trunks, and the 
roots n\anurcd with well-rotted dung, guano or other highly 
nitrogenous matter ; shallow pits are sometimes formed above 
the roots for the reception of liquid or other manures ; in dry 
climates water must be abundantly and frequently supplied. 
The trees require regular and careful pruning, the heads being 
trained as nearly as possible to a spherical form. Between 
the rows melons, pumpkins and other annual vegetables are 
frequently raised. In garden culture the orange is often trained 
as an espalier, and with careful attention yields fruit in great 
profusion when thus grown. In favourable seasons the oranges 
are produced in great abundance, from 400 to tooo being 

^ The modem Arabic name, BortukS-ii (that is, Portuguese), 
shows tiiat the China apple reached the Levant from the West. 
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commonly borne on a single plant in full bearing, while on large 
trees the latter number is often vastly exceeded. The trees will 
continue to bear abundantly from fifty to eighty years, or even 
more ; and some old orange trees, whose age must be reckoned 
by centuries, still produce their golden crop ; these very ancient 
trees are, however, generally of the hitter variety. Oranges 
intended for export to colder climates arc gathered long before 
the deep tint that indicates maturity is attained, the fruit 
ripening rapidly after picking; but the delicious taste of the 
mature China orange is never thus acquired, and those who 
have not eaten the fruit in a perfectly ripe state have little idea 
of its flavour when in that condition. Carefully gathered, the 
oranges are packed in boxes, each orange being wrapped in 
paper, or with dry maize husks or leaves placed between them. 
The immense quantities of this valuable fruit imported into 
Britain arc derived from various sources, the Azores (“St 
Michael’s ” oranges), Sicily, Portugal, Spain and other Mediter- 
ranean countries, Jamaica, the Bahamas and Florida, California, 
&c. In Florida the bitter orange has grown, from an unknown 
period, in a wild condition, and some of the earlier botanical 
explorers regarded it as an indigenous tree ; but it was un- 
doubtedly brought by the Spanish colonists to the West India 
Islands, and was probably soon afterwards transplanted to 
Florida by them or their buccaneering enemies ; its chief use in 
America is for stocks on which to graft sweet orange and otlier 
species of Citrus. 

Orange cultivation has been attempted with success in several 
parts of Australia, especially in New South Wales, w-here the 
orange groves near Paramatta yield an abundant colonial supply. 
The orangeries of Queensland and South Australia likewise 
produce well. In many of the Pacific Islands the plant has been 
long established. There are numerous varieties of the sw’cct 
orange, a few of which deserve mention on account of some 
striking peculiarity. Maltese or Blood oranges are characterized 
by the deep-red tint of the pulp, and comprise some of the best 
varieties. Gallesio refers to the blood orange as cultivated 
extensively in Malta and Provence ; they are largely grown 
in the Mediterranean region in the present day, and have been 
introduced into America. So-called navel oranges have an 
umbilical mark on the apex of the fruit due to the production 
of an incipient second whorl of carpels. Baptiste Ferrari, 
a Jesuit monk, in his work liesperides, sive De malorum aureorutn 
ctdtura H usm Libri Quatuor, published at Rome in 1646, figures 
and describes (pp. 403, 405) such an orange. 'Hie mandarin 
orange of China, sometimes regarded as a distinct species, C. 
nobilis, is remarkable for its very flat .spheroidal fruit, the rind 
of which readily separates with the slightest pressure ; the 
pulp has a peculiarly luscious flavour when ripe. The small 
Tangicrine oranges, valued for their fine fragrance, are derived 
from the mandarin. 

Diseases. — .Several are caused by fungi, others by insects. 
Of the fungus diseases that known as foot-rot in Florida and 
mal-di-gomma in Italy is very widely distributed. It occurs 
on the lower part of the trunk and the main roots of the tree, 
and is indicated by exudation of gum on the bark covering the 
diseased spot. The diseased patches spread into the wood, 
killing the tissues, which emit a foetid odour; the general 
appearance of the tree is unhealthy, the leaves become yellow 
and the twigs and young branches die. A fungus, Fusarium 
limonis is found associated with the di.suase, which is also fostered 
by faulty drainage, a shaded condition of the soil, the use of 
rank manures and other conditions. For treatment the soil 
should be removed from the base of the trunk, the diseased 
patches cut away and the wound treated with a fungicide. 
Decay of oranges in transit often cause.s serious losses ; this 
has been shown to be due to a species of Penicillium, of which 
the germinating spores penetrate the skin of damaged fruits. 
Careful picking, handling and packing have much reduced the 
amount of loss from this cause. Another fungus disease, scab, 
has been very injurious to the lemon and liitter orange in Florida. 
It is caused by a species of Cladosporium, which forms numerous 
small warts on the leaves and fniits ; spraying with a weak 
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solution of Bordeaux mixture or with ammoniacal solution 
of carbonate of copper is recommended. The sooty mould of 
orange, which forms a black incrustation on the leaves and also 
the fruit, probably occurs wherever the orange is cultivated^ 
It is caused by species of Mdiola ; in Europe and the United 
Stales, hy M. Peuzigii and M. Camelliae, The fruit is often 
renderod unsiUeable and the plant is also injured as the leaves 
are unable properly to perform their functions. The fungus is not 
a parasite, luit lives apparently upon the honey-dew secreted 
by apliid(;s, &c., and is therefore dependent on the presence 
of these insects. Spraying with resin -wash is an effective 
preventive, as it destr*»ys the insects. Several insect enenues 
attack the plant, of which the scale insect Aspidiotus is the most 
injurious in Europe and the Azores. In Florida another species, 
Mytilaspis citncola (purple scale), sometimes disfigures the 
fruit to such an extent as to make, it unfit for market. Several 
species of Aleyrodcs are insect pests on leaves of the orange ; 
A. citric the white fly of HoritUi, Is described as the most im- 
portant of all the insect pests of the crop in Florida at the 
present time, and another species, timautdi, is a very serious 
pest in Cuba. Cold weather in winter has scanetimees proved 
destructive in Provence, and many plantations were destroyed 
by the liard frosts of 1789 and 1820. 

Besides the widespread use of the fruit as an agreeable and 
wholesome article of diet, that of the sweet orange, abounding 
in citric acid, possesses in a high degree the antiscorbutic pro- 
perties that render the lemon and lime so valuable in medieme ; 
and the free consumption of this fruit in the large towns of 
England during the winter months has doubtless a very beneficial 
effect on the health of the people; The j,uice is sometimes em- 
ployed as a cooling drink in fevers, ns well as for making a pleasant 
beverage in hot weather.. 

The bitter orange is chiefl3r cultivated for the aromatic and 
tonic qualities of the rind, which render it a valuable stomacbdc. 
Planted loi^ ago in Andsduaia by the Moorish conquerors, it is 
still extensively grown in southern Spain— deriving its comrann 
English name of Seville ” orange from the abundant groves 
that still exist around that city, though the plant is now largely 
cultivated elsewhere. The fruit is imported into Great Britain 
and the United States in considerable quantities for the manu- 
fiicture of orange marmalade, which is prepared from the pulp 
and rind, usuaffy more or less mingled with the pulp of the 
China orange. In medicine the fresh peel is largely employed 
as an aromatic tonic, and often, in tincture and syrup and 
“ orange wine,” as a mere vehicle to disguise the flavour of 
more nauseous remedies. The chief constituents are three 
glucosldes, hesperidin, isohesperidin and aurantiamarin, the 
latter being the bitter principle ; and an oil which mainly 
consists of a terpene known as limonene* The essential oil of 
the rind is collected for the use of the perfumer, being obtained 
either by the pressure of, the fresh peel apinst a piece of sponge, 
or by the process known, as eewiU^, in which the skin of the ripe 
fruit is scraped against a series of points or ridg)^ arranged 
upon the surface of a peculiarly-shaped dish or broad funnel, 
when the oil flows freely from the broken cells. Another fragrant 
oil, called in France essence de petit grain, is procured by the 
distillation of the leaves, from which also an aromatic water is 
prepared. The flowers of both sweet and bitter orange yield, 
when distilled with water, the “ oil of Neroli ” of the druggist 
and perfumer, and likewise the fragrant liquid known as “ orange- 
flower water,” which is a saturated solution of the volatile oil 
of the fresh flowers. The candied peel is much in request ^ 
cook and confectioner ; the favourite liqueur sold as “ cura9Qa" 
derives its aromatic flavour from the rind of the bigarade. The 
minute immature oranges that drop from the trees are manu- 
factured into “ issue-peas " ; from those of the sweet orange 
in a fresh state a sweetmeat is sometimes prepared in France. 
Orange trees occasionally acquire a considerable diameter; 
the trunk of one near Nice, still standing in 1789, was so large 
tliat two men could scarcely embrace it ; the tree was killed 
by the intense cold of the winter of tlmt year. The wood of the 
orange is of a fine yellow tint, and, being hard and close-grained. 


is valued by the turner and cabinetmaker for the manufacture 
of small articles ; it takes a good polish. 

.tUthough the bitter “ Foma de Orengc ” were brought in 
small quantities from .Spain to England as earlv as the year 
1 290, no, attempt appears to have been made to cultivate the tree 
in Britain until about 1595, when some plants were introduced 
by the Carews of Beddinj^on. in Surrey, an<l placed in their 
giicden, where, trained, against a wall, and sheltered in winiter, 
they remained until destroyed by the great frost of 1739-1740. 
In the rSth century the tree became a favourite object of. con- 
servatory growth.; in the operx air, planted against a wall, 
and covered with mats in winter, it has often stood the cold 
of many seasons in the southern counties, in such situations 
the trees occasionally bearing abundant fruit. Tlie trees .are 
usually imported from Italy, where, es^iecially near Nervi, such 
plants are raised in great numbers for exportation ; tlicy are 
generally budded ou the stocks of some free-growing, variety, often 
on the lemon or citron. 

The orange has been usually cultivated in England for the 
beauty of the plant and the fragrance of its blossoms, rather 
than for the purpose of affording, a supply of edible fruit. The 
hitter can, however, be easily grown, in a hot-house, some of the 
fruits thus grown, especially those of the. pretty little Tangerine 
variety, being superior in quality to the imported fruit. The best 
form of orange house is the span-roofed, with glass on both sides, 
the heig^it. and other conditions being similar to those recom- 
mended for stove plants. The trcca may be planted out, a row on 
each side a centr^ path, in a house of moderate width. They 
will flourish in a conipost of good, light, turfy loam and well- 
decayed leaf-mould in equal proportions, to which a little 
broken charcoal may be added. Each year the trees should be 
top-dressed with, a similar compost, removing some of tlie old soil 
beforehand. The trees, if intended to be permanent, should be 
placed 10 to 12 ft. apart. It will often be found more convenient 
to. grow the plants m pots or tubs;, and then bottom beat can be 
secured by placing them on or over a series of hot-water pipes 
kept near to or above tlte ground level. The pots or tubs should 
be thoroughly well drained, and should not be too large for the 
plants;, aard repotting should take place about every third year, 
the soil being top-dressed in intervening years. The temperature 
may be kept at about 50® or 55® in winter, under which treatment 
the trees will come into bloom in February ; the heat must then 
be increased to 60® or 65® in the day time, and later on to 80“ 
or 85®. Throughout tlie growing season Uic trees should be 
liberally watered, and thoroughly syringed every day ; this will 
materially assist in keepmg down' insects. When llie trees are 
in bloom, however, they must not be syringed, but the house 
must be kept, moist by throwing water on the pathways a few 
times during the day. When the flowers have fallen the syringe 
may be used again daily in. the early morning and late afternoon. 
■The fruit may be expected to ripen from about the middle of 
October to January, and if the sorts are good will be of excellent 
■quality. When the trees are at rest the soil must not be kept 
too wet, since this, will produce a sickly condition, through the 
loss of the. small feeding roots. The trees require little pruning 
or training. The tips of the stronger shoots are just pinched 
out when they have made about 6 in. of growth, but when a 
branch appears to be robbing the rest, or growing ahead of them, 
it should lx shortened back or tied dowm. 

When grown for tbe.production of flowers, which are always in 
great request,, the. plants must be- treated in a similar manner to 
that already ilescribed^.but may do without bottom heat. 

For details of orangoi varieties, cnltiyatian,. dbc., see Biaao' and 
Poiteau, HisSoirs et enttwe des or angers (edited by A. Du, Breuil, 
Paris, 1872) ; for early history and diffusion, G. Gallcsio, Traiti du 
citrtis (Paris, 1811). A useful modern handbook is Ct&ns Frtsits 
and their CuUttre, by Harold Hume (New York, 1907)^. 

There are many varieties of the sweet orange that may be 
grown under glass in the British Isles. Amongst the best for 
dessert is the Si Michaels, a heavy cropper with large juicy 
fruits ; and closely related are Bittencourt, Egg, Dorn Louise, 
Sustain, Excelsior and Browrds Oremgf. "Hie Whitt Ofmge, 
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SO calle< 3 [, from its pale skin, is excellent. Silver or Plata is a 
sweet, pale-coloured variety with a curious weal-like orange 
stripe, the fruit being rather small but heavy. Embigito, or the 
Washington Navel Orange, produces splendid fruit under glass. 
'I'he Jaffa, with large oblong fruits and large wavy crinkled 
leaves, although a shy bearer, makes up for this in the size of its 
fruits. The Maltese Blood Orange is remarkable for the blood-like 
stains in the pulp, although these are not present in every fruit 
even on the sjjine tree. 

Other kinds of oranges are the Tangerine with small aromatic 
fruits and willow-like leaves. The Seville orange is a handsome 
free-flowering tree, but its fruits are bitter and used only for 
preserving and marmalade. 

ORANGEBURG, a city and the county-seat of Orangeburg 
county. South Carolina, IJ.S.A., on the North Edisto river, 
50 m. S. by E. of Columbia. Pop. (1890) 2964; (1900) 4455, 
(25 i8,ncgroes)j (1910)5906. Orapgeburgis served bytheAtlantic 
Coast Line and the Southern railways. It is the seat of Claflin 
University for negroes, and of the State Colored Normal, In- 
dustrial, Agricultural and Mechanical College. Claflin University, 
incorporated in 1869, was named in honour of Lee Claflin (1791- 
1871) of Massachusetts, and is under the control of the Freed- 
incn’s Aid and Education Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. In 1908 it had 25 instructors and 538 studcnts(24i men 
and 297 women). The State Colored Normal, Industrial, Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College was established here by the state 
in 1872 as the- College of Agriculture anti Mechanics’ Institute 
(for negroes), on property immediately adjoining the campus of 
Claflin University, and the two schools were under one manage- 
ment (although otherwise distinct and separate) until 1896, 
when the present name of the state college was adopted. Among 
the city’s manufactures are cotton-seed oil, cotton (yarn and 
cloth), lumber, bricks, concrete and turpentine. The munici- 
pality owns the water-works and the electric-lighting plant. A 
trader and trapper settled on the site of what is now Orangeburg 
in 1704. In 1735 a company of Germans and Swiss established 
the first real settlement and named it Orangeburg, in hemour of 
the prince of Orange, Orangeburg was incorporated as a town 
in 1851, and was first chartered as a city in 1883. 

ORANGE FREE 3TATE, an inland province of British South 
Africa; formerly —from 1854 to 1900— an independent republic. 
From May 1900 to June 1910 it was known as tlie Orange River 
Colony, since when under the style of Orange Free State it has 
formed a province of the Union of South Africa. It lies north of 
the Orange and south of the Vaal rivers, between 26® 30' and 
30® 40' S. and 24® 20' and 29® 40' E., and has an area of 50,393 
sq. m., being nearly the size of England. It is surrounded by 
other British possessions, being bounded N. by the Transvaal, 
E. by NataJ, S.E. by Basutoland, S. and W. by the Cape province. 
Its greatest length is 356 m., its greatest breadth 304 m. 

Physical Features.— I'he country forms part of the inner 
tableland of South Africa and has an elevation of between 4000 
and 50QP ft. On the N.E, or Natal border the crest of the 
Drakensberg forms the. frontier. The northern slopes of Mont 
au.x Sources (11,000 ft.), the highest land in South Africa, arc 
within the province, as are also the Ihraken’s Berg (5682 ft.), 
the mountain from which the range takes its namSi Melanies 
Kop (7500 ft.) and Platberg, (about 8000 ft,), near Harrismith. 
Though rugged in places, with outlying spurs and secondary 
chains, the westward slopes of the Drakensberg are much 
gentler thap the eastern or Nataf versajnt of the chain, Se%’cral 
passes exist through the mountains, that of Van Reenqn, 5500 ft., 
being traversed by a railway. From the mountainous eastern 
district the country dips p-adually westward. No natural 
boundary mivks the western frontier, a line across the veld 
(sepwatmg it from the Griqualand West district of the Cape) 
from the Orange to the Vaal rivers. 

The aspect of the greater part of the coantty is that of vast 
undulating treeless plains, diversified by low rands and isolated 
tafelbetgs and spitzkops, indicating the former level of the country. 
These hills are either of sandstone or ironstone and in altitude vary 
from about 4800 ft. to 5300 ft. Ironstone lulls are numerous in 
the south-west districts. The whede country forms part of the 


drainage basin of the Orange river, its streams, with insignificant 
exceptions, being tributaries of the Vaal or Caledon affluents of that 
river. The watershed between the Vaal and Caledon is formed by 
ctiaius of hills, which, leaving the main range of the Drakensberg at 
Mont aux Sources, sweep in semicircles west and south. These 
hills arc known as the Roodebergen, Wittebergeu, Korannaberg, 
Viervoet, (tc., and rise to nearly 7000 ft. The well-known Tha^ 
Nchu (Black Mountain) is an isolated peak between this raMe and 
Uloemfontcin. Three-fourths of the country lies north of these 
hills and is typical veld ; the valley of the Caledon, sheltered east- 
ward by tlic Maiuti Mounhans in Basutoland, is well watered and 
extremely fertile. The Caledon, from its source in Mont aux Sources 
to Jammerlierg Drift near Wepener, form.s the boundary of the 
province, the southern bank being in Basutolaiid ; below Wepener 
the land on both sides of the Caledon is in the province. Here, 
tietween the Caledon and the Orange, is the fertile district of Roux- 
viile. The north bank of the Orange, from the Konxet Spruit con- 
fluence to a point a little east of the spot where the railway from 
Cape Town to Kimberley crosses the river, forms the southern 
frontier of the province. The chief tributaries of the Vaal 
wholly or partly wiriiin the province are, going from east to west, 
the Klip (this stream from near its source to its confluence with the 
Vaal divides the Free State from the Transvaal), the Wilge, Rhe- 
noster, Vet, Modder and Rcit. The Sand river, on wliose banks 
tlie convention recognizing the independence of the Transvaal Boers 
was signed in 1852, is a tributary of the Vet and passes through the 
centre of the country. All the affluents of the Vaal mentioned flow 
north or west. The Vaal itself for the greater part of its course 
forms the boundary between the province and the Transvaal. 
From the Klip river confluence it flows west and south-west, entering 
Griqualand West above Kiml>erley. The river beds are generally 
40 to 80 ft. below the level of the surrounding land. Most of the 
rivers have a considerable slope and none is navigable. Except 
the Caledon, Vaal and Orange, they are dry or nearly dry for three 
or four months in the year, but in toe rainy season they are often 
niging torrents. The valleys of the Modder, Reit and the lower 
Caledon contain rich alluvial deposits- Besides the rivers water js 
obtained from numerous springs. A remarkable feature of the 
western plains is the large number of salt pans and salt ^rings 
grouped together in extensive areas, especially in the Bo^pf 
district. 

Geology , — ^Except a small area around Vredefort in the north, the 
whole of the province is occupied by rocks of Karroo age. At 
Vredefort there is a granitic boss, betonging to the Swaziland series, 
regarded as being an intrusive in the overlying Witwatersrand series 
by G. A. F, Molengraaff, but to be of older date by F. A. Hatch. 
This lx)ss is lK)unde<l, except on the south, by the Witwatersrand 
iierios, the lower |>orti(>n of which consists of quartzites and slates 
and the upper portion of ciuartzjtcs and conglomerates. At Hoopstad 
and at Stiukhoutboom the Witwatersrand series is unconformably 
overlain by 500 ft. of boulder beds and amygdaloidal lavas belonging 
to the Vaal River System. The Black Reef series of quartzites and 
conglomerates and dolomite form a narrow outcrop resting uncott- 
formably upon the last-mentioned system. Of the Karroo System 
all tlie groups from the basal Dwyka Conglomerate to the Cave 
Sandstone of the Stormberg series (see Cape Colony) are repre- 
sented ; but these rocks have not bwn so minutely subdivided as 
in too Cape. I'he Dwyka Conglomerate forms a narrow outcrop in 
the north-west, and is known from boreholes to extend over' large 
areas beneath toe Ecca Shales and to rest directly on rocks of older 
age. At Vierfontein a seam of coal is worktjd above it. The Ecca 
.series extends over the major imriton of the province. It consiste 
mainly of sandstones, but these are often toin-oedded wid pass into 
shales. Impressions of plants and siUcified stems are fx^uontiy 
found’ The Beaufort series occupies- a portion of the anaa, formerly 
regarded as being composed of the Stormberg beds. The pre- 
vailing rocks arc sandstone.s, mudstones and shales. Reptilian 
remains abound ; plants are also plentiful. The Stormbeig series is 
confined to the norto-east.^ 

Climate — Cut off from ilie warm, rain-bearing winds 
Indian Ocean by tlxc Drakensberg, the country is swept by tbie 
winds from the dry desert regions to the w’est. It is also occasionally 
subject to hot, dry winds from the north. The westeriy wind w 
almost constant and, in conj unction with the elevation of the land, 
greatly modifies the climatic conditions, TUo heat usual in subr 
tropical, countries is tempered by the cool breez&s, and the atmosphere 
is ary and bracing. The climate indeed' is noted for its healthiness, 
tlie chief drawlKiuk being dust-storms. The average tempomturc 
for the four winter montha--'MayrAugust— is 49** F. ; haxti, itostB 
at night are then common. For the other eight months the aveinge 
temperature is 66®, Pucem.her-Febtuary bt-tiig the hottest month|. 
The average daily r ange of the thermometer is from 25” to 30*', 

t See. for geology, A. H. Green, A Contribution tg the GeoVogy 
and Physical Geography of the Oipc Colony," Quart. Joum. Geol. 
Soc. vol. xliv., x888: E; J. Dunn, Geological Sketth^ Map of S. 
Africa (Melbourne, 1887) ; D. Draper, " Notes, on the Geology of 
Soutli- Eastern Africa,” Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. 1 ., *894 1 
! F. H. Hatch and G. S. Corstorphine, The Geology of Snath Africa 
- (2xid ed. London, 1909). 
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the highest recorded range in one day being 74" (from 20 to 94 ). 
Rain falls on from sixty to seventy days during the year, chiefly 
in the summer (December- April), ttaiii is generally preceded by 
thunder and lightning and falls heavily for a short period. Most 
of the water runs oil the surface into the spruits ami in a little wlulc 
the, veld is again dry. 'I'hc western part of the province is driest, as 
the rain clouds often pass over the lo\%cr levels but arc caught by 
the eastern liilb. The average annual raialall varies from 18 in. 
or lt\cs in tlie west to 24 in. in the central region.^ and 30 in the ea.stern 
highland.s. 

/’Torn f/uii Fautta-^Thc flora is typical of a region of scanty rain- 
fall. Over the greater part of the pUitis little now grows save veld, 
the coarse long grass of South Africa. Formerly, much of the 
country was covered with mimosa bu h, but the trees were to a 
large extent cut down bv the early white immigrants. Thorny 
acacias, cuphorbia.s and aloe.s are still, however, found in patches 
on the plains. Timber trec-sare almost con lined to the river valleys, 
where willows, yellow wood, iron wood, red wood, mimosas and, in 
deep gorges, the wild fig are found. Tlie tobacco plant also grows 
wild. In moist regions ferns and mo.s.scs, the arum and other broad 
flat-leaved plants arc found. The chaiact eristic plants are thorny 
and small leaved, or else bulbou.s. Among veld plants tlic clands- 
boontje provnles tanning material equal to oak bark. Kuropeaii 
fruit trees and vines flourish in ccrt;iia localities, while in tlie 
• Irier regions the Austmlian wattle, gum trees and pepper trees 
have lieeu introduced with succes.s. 

Tlie fauna has undergone a great alteration ‘since the first wliite 
settlers entered the country. Big game wd-s then abundant. The 
elephant, giraffe, lion, leopard, hyena, zebra, buffalo, gnu, quagga, 
kudu, eland and many other kinds of antelope roamed the plains ; 
the rhinoceros, hippopotamus and crocodile lived in or frequented 
the rivers, and ostriches and baboons were n umerons. The immigrant 
farmers ruthlessly shot down game of all kinds and most of tlie 
animals named were exterminated, so far as the pnivince was 
concerned. Of animals .still found may be mentioned babooivs and 
monkeys, the Icopanl, red lynx (fiV/ts caracal), spotted hyena, aard 
wolf, wild cat, long-cared (ox, jackals of various kind.s, the dassie 
or rock rabbit, the scaly antoater, the aiiL bear (uardvaark), the 
mongoose and the spring h.i.is, a rodent of tlie jerlwa family. 
Antdope of any kind arc now scarce; a lew white-tailed gnu are 
preserved. None of the dangerous wild beasts is common, but 
there are several varieties of poisonous siialies. Scorpions and 
t.irantulas are numerous, and lizards, frogs, beetles, ants, butterflies, 
moths and flies arc abundant. 1/icust:. are an intermittent plague, 
’rhere are few earthworms or snail-.. The bird.s inclmh* cagh-s — 
•some are called lammervaiigers from their occasional att.acks on 
young lambs — vultures, hawks, kites, owD, crows, ravens, the 
secretary bird, cranes, a -small white heron, ijuails, partridges, 
lcorhaan.s, wild get'se, duck, and giiineafuwl, swallows, finches, 
starlings, the mossie or Cape sparrow, and the widow bird, noted tor 
flic length of its toil in summer. Barbel and yellow mudfish are 
found in the rivens. 

Inhabitants . — The Bushmen {q.v.) are, presumably, the oldest 
inhabitants of this, as of many other part.s of South Africa. 
Next came the Hottentots {q.v.\ and in the 16th century Bantu 
negroes of the Bechuana tribes appear to liivve established 
themselves in the country. The Barolong, one of the oldest 
Bechuana tribes, are believed to hav'c entered the countr>' sub- 
sequently to the Bakuena, the particular tribe from which the 
general name of the race is derived (sec Bech uana ; and Transvaal; 
inhabitants). Clans representing the southern Bakuena were 
welded together into one tribe in the 19th century, and arc now 
known as Basuto (see Basutoland). I'hc Basuto were already 
a strong force when the first white settlers, Dutch farmers from 
the Cape, entered the country in 1824 ; the white element has 
since been reinforced by a considerable strain of British, particu- 
larly Scottish, blood. Since the advent of the whites there has 
also been a considerable immigration of Zulus. The majority of 
the inhabitants live in the eastern part of the country ; the arid 
regions west of the main railway line containing a scanty pastoral 
population and no towns of any size. The first census, taken 
in i88o, showed a total population of 133,518 ; in 1890 there 
were 207,503 inhabitants — ^an increase in ten years of 55-41 % — 
and at the census of 1904 there were 387,315 inhabitants, a 
further increase of 85-56 %. The density in 1904 was under 8 
persons per sq. m. The inhabitants are officially divided into 
“ Europeans or white,” “ aboriginal natives ” and “ mixed and 
other coloured races.” Between i88o and 1904 the proportion 
of whites dropped from 4570 % to 36-84%. Of the 142,679 
white inhabitants in 1904, 85,036 were born in the province; 
29,727 in the Cape; 3116 in the Transvaal; 1835 m Natal; 
and 18,487 in the. United Kingdom. Of the 2726 European 


immigrants born in non-Briti.sh states 1025 came from Russian 
Poland. 

According to the 1904 census classification the “ aboriginal 
inhabitants ” numbered in that year 229,149. In this term 
are included, however, Zulu -Kaffir immigrants. The tribe 
most largely represented was the Basuto (130,213 persons), 
former owners of considerable tracts in the eastern part of the 
country, now known as “ The Conquered Territory.” In the 
eastern districts of llarri.smith, Bethlehem, Ficksburg and 
Ladybrand the Ba.sutos are largely concentrated. Barolong 
numbered 37,998 and other Bechuana 5115. Of the Zulu- 
Kaffir tribes Zulus proper numbered 35,275, Fingoes 6275, and 
Ama Xosa 5376 (see Kakfir.s ; and Zului.and : Inhabitants). 
The Bushmen numbered 4048 persons. Of these 1131 were in the 
Bloemfontein district. The Bushmen have left in drawings on 
caves and in rocks traces of their habitation in regions where 
they are no longer to be found. In Thaba'nchu a petty Barolong 
state enjoyed autonomy up to 1884, and the majority of the 
Barolong are found in that district and the adjoining district 
of Bloemfontein. The Zulus are mostly found in that part of 
the country nearest Zululand. In 1904 the number of persons 
belonging to “ mixed and other coloured races ” was 15,487. 
The proportion between the sexes was, for all races, 84-35 
female.s to 100 males ; for white inhabitants only 74-91 females to 
100 males : for aboriginal inhabitants only 90-86 females to 100 
males. Of the population above fifteen years old 55-87 % 
of the men and 33-69 % of the women were unmarried. Among 
whites for every 100 unmarried men there were 65-33 unmarried 
women ; there were 93-04 married women for every 100 married 
men, and 173-81 widows for every 100 widowers. 

Cla.ssificd by occupations the census of 1904 gave the following 
results : dependants, mainly young children, 28-53 % ; agri- 
culture, 39-51%; commercial and industrial pursuits, 7-62 %; 
professional, 3-18 % ; domestic (including women living at home 
other than those helping in farm work), 15-75%. Divided by 
races 8-19 % of the whites were engaged in professional work 
and only 0-26 % of the coloured clas.ses. 

Chief I'owns . — 'Ihe capital, Bloemfontein (pop. in 1904, 33,883), 
is faiily centrally situated on the trunk railway to Johannesburg. 
Kroon.st.Hl (pop. 7191) lies 127 m. N.N.E. of Bloemfontein, on the 
same railway line, tlarrismith, 8300, ia in the N.F. of the colony, 
Oo m. by rail from T.aclysmith, Nat.il. Jag<*rsfonl(*in, 5657, is in 
the S.W. of the province and owes its importance to the existence 
there ol a diamond mine. I.adyl)rund, 3862, Ficksburg, 1954, and 
Wepener, 1 306, lie in the valley ot the Caledon near th<- Ra.sutolaiid 
frontier. Winbnrg, 2762, lies between Bloemfontein and Kroonstad. 
All these towns are scimrately noticed. Other towns on the trunk 
railway, going trom soutli to north, are Springfontein, looo, an 
imi>ortaiit railway junction ; Troinp.sburg, 1378; Eilenburg, 1562, 
and Brandfort, 1977. In the S.E. Ihaba’iichu, 1134, Zastroii, 1157, 
IXnvetsdnrp, 071 (named after the father of Chri.stian De Wet), 
Rcildersbiug, 750, Smitlifield, 009, and Rouxville, ggo. These 
arc all centre.s of fine agricultural region.?. Bethulie, 1686, on the 
Orange river, in the " ('onquered Territory,” has been the .scene of 
the labours of French Protestant missionaries since 1832, and 
liosscsscs a fine parJe. Through it jiasscs the main line from East 
London. In the N.F,. are : Bethlehem, 1777, on the railway, 57 m. 
W. of HarrLsmith, an agricultural and coal-mining centre; Senekal, 
1039: Hcilbron, 1544: Vrede, 1543; Frankfort, 747: Limlley, 
046 ; and Koitz, 520. In the north-west of the trunk railway arc- ; 
Parijs, 1732, finely situated on the Vaal, and Vredefort, 759. Farther 
west and south are : Hoopstad, 432, on the Vet river; Bo.shof, 1308, 
a fruit and vegetable centre, 30 m, N.E. of Kimberley ; and Jacobs- 
ilal, 7O4. In the S.W. arc : Philippolis. 809, at one time capital of 
the Griqua chief Adiun Kok and nameu after the Rev. John Philip 
iq.v.). Faurcsmilli, 1363, a mining centre, 6 m. W. of jagers- 
lontein, and Koffyfontein, 1657, where is a diamond mine. Many 
of the towns were the scenes of encounters between the Boers and 
British, March igoo-May 1902. At Boshqf fell the leader of the 
Boers’ European Legion, Colonel de Villebois Mareuil, on the 5th of 
April 1900. At the census of 1904 Harri.smith and Kroonstad were 
the only towns where the white inhabitants outnumbered the 
coloured population. Nine towns contained more than 1000 white 
inhabitants, the total wliite population of the.se towns being 31,505, 
of whom 15,501 lived in Bloemtontein. 

Communications. — Largely owing to its situation — being on the 
direct route between the Cape ports and the Transvaal, and between 
Durban and Kimberley — the province possesses an extensive net- 
work of railways. The railways are state owned and of the standard 
South African gauge— 3 ft. 6 in. They may be divided into two 
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systems, (i) those connecting the province with the Cape and the 
Transvaal, and (2) those linking it with Natal. 

The first system consists of a trunk line, formed by the junction 
of lines from Cape Town and Port Elizabeth, wliich crosses the 
Orange at Norvals Pont, traverses the province from south to north, 
passing through Bloemfontein and Kroonstad, and enters the 
Transvaal at viljoens Drift (331 m. from Norvals Pont), being con- 
tinued thence to Johannesburg. This line i.s joined at Springfontein 
by a railway from Ea.st London which crosses the Orange near 
Bethnlie. From Bloemfontein a line (loz m. long) runs west to 
Kimberley, on the main line from Cape Town to Rhodesia, and from 
Springfontein a branch (50 m. long) goes past Jagursfontein to 
Fauresmith. 

The second system is formed by a line leaving the Natal trunk 
railway at Ladysmith which crosses" the Drakensberg at Van Reencn’s 
Pass and is continued thence through Harrismith to Bethlehem. 
At Bethlehem it divides, one branch going N.W. to Kroonstad (178 m. 
from the Natal border and 393 m. from Durban), the other S.W. 
along the Caledon valley to Modderpoort near Ladybrand, and 
thence directly west to Bloemfontein. The di.stance from Van 
Rccnen’s Pass to Bloemfontein by this route is 278 m. The two 
systems, it will be seen, are doubly connected, namely at Bloem- 
fontein and at Kroonstad, and the line.s running east from those 
towns afford the quickest connexion between Cape Town and 
Durban. Besides the lines enumerated there are various local lines, 
one branching at Sannah's Post station from the Bloemfontein- 
Bethlehem line running south-east to VVepener. Another branch 
from the same hne crosses the Caledon to Maseru, Basutoland. In 
lyio there were in all 1060 m. of railway open in the province. 
There arc well-kept high-roads connecting all the towns, and a govern- 
ment service of mail carts to ])laces not on the railway. The light 
Cape cart is largely u.sed, and the wagon, drawn by a team of oxen, 
is still employed by farmers to bring their produce to market. 
There is an extensive telegraphic system and a well-organized postal 
service. 

Agriculture . — The chief industry is agriculture, including .sheep 
farming and stock rui.sing. The dry we.stern plains are best adapted 
for sheep rearing, while the well-watered eastern regions are .specially 
suitable for the growing of cereals and also for horse breeding. The 
land under cultivation in lyo^ was 371,515 morgen (a morgen is 
2‘ii acres) or about 1230 sq. ra. The chief crop is mealies, the staple 
food of the natives ; wheat, oathay, Kaflir corn and oats coming 
next. Little barley is cultivated. The “ Conquered Territory,” 
that is the viilley of the Caledon, is the most fertile region and is 
styled the granary of South Africa. Here, in the districts of Lady- 
brand, Ficksburg, Bethlehem and Rouxville, mo.st wheat is ^rown. 
The same regions, together with the adjacent regions of Harrismith 
and Thaba'nchu, produce the most oats and oathay. Besides . 
grains the chief crop.s are those of pumjikins, potatoes and other 
table vegetable.*!, and tobacco. The cultivation of potatoes and 
tobacco largely increased between the census years 1890 and 1904. 
The principal tobacco-growing regions arc Vrech-lort, which produced 
358,645 Ib in 1904, and Kroonstad (80,3851b), the districts of 
Bethlehem, ladybrand and Winburg aI.so producing considerable 
quantities. Fruit farming engages attention, about 8000 morgen 
being devoted to orchards in 1904. The fruit trees commonly 
cultivated arc the peach, apricot, apple, orange, lemon, pear, fig 
and plum. 

The rearing of live stock, the chief pursuit of the first Dutch 
settlers, is an important industry. Rinderpest and other epidemic 
diseases swept over the country in 1895-1896, and during tlio war 
of 1899-1902 the province was practically denuded of live stock. 
There was a rapid increase of stock after the clo.se of hostilities. 
Sheep numbered over 5,000,000 in 1910, cattle over 600,000, horses 
over 100,000, goats (chiclly owned by natives) over 1,000,000. 
Large numbers of pigs are reared. Ostrich farming is growing in 
favour. The eastern and south-eastern districts have the greatest 
amount of stock per square mile, Ficksburg leading in cattle, horses 
and mules. Sheep arc most abundant in the Rouxville, Wepener 
and Smithfield districts, goats in Philippolis, The dairying industry 
is increasing. The Afrikander cattle, powerful draught animals, 
large horned, bony and giving little milk, arc being cro.s.sed witli 
other stock. A government Department of Agriculture, created in 
1904, affords help to the farmers in variou.s ways, notably in com- 
batting insect plagues, in experimental farms, and in improving the 
breed of horses, sheep and cattle. 

Land Settlement . — Under tlie provisions of a Land Settlements 
Ordnance of 1902 over 1,500,000 acres of crown land had been by 
1907 allotted, and in September 1909 there were 642 families, of whom 
over 570 were British, settled on the land. In 1907 a Land Settle- 
ment Board was created to deal with the affairs of these settlers. 
At the end of five years the Board was to hand over its duties to 
the government. 

Diamond Mining and other Industries . — Next to agriculture the 
rnost important industry is that of diamond mining. The chief 
diamond mines are at Jagersfontcin (<j.v.) and Koffyfontcin. There 
are also diamond mines in the Winburg and Kroonstad districts, 
and near Ficksburg, where old workings have been found 40 ft. drop. 
The alluvial deposits on the banks of the Vaal, N.E. of Kimberley, 
yield occasional diamonds of great purity. The value of the output 
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from the diamond mines rose from ^^224, 000 in 1890 ^j|5o8,oik) 

in 1898. The war hindered operations, but the output y ai] wadpcd 
at ^^648, 000 in 1904 and at ;(i,048,ooo in 1909. 

Coal-mines are worked in various districts in the north MSMBe 
V^l, notably at Vierfontein, and at Clydesdale, which lieMUta 
miles south of Vereeniging. Before 1905 the mines wei^^lSme 
worked; in that year the output was 1 1 8,000 tons, while in 1907 ovm 

500.000 tons wore raised. It dropped to 470,000 in 1909 owing to 
loss of railway contracts. 

Of other minerals gold has been found, but up to 1909 was not 
worked ; iron ore exists near Kroonstad and Vredefort, but it 
also is not worked. Petroleum has been found in the Ficksburg, 
Ladybrand and Harrismith districts, and is pumped to a limited 
extent. Good building stone is obtained near Bloemfontein, Lady- 
brand and other places, and excellent pottery clay near Bloemfontein. 

Besides the industries mentioned liour-milling, soap-making, and 
the manufacture of jam and salt arc carried on. During 1905 over 

12.300.000 lb of salt were obtained from the salt springs at Zoutpan, 
near jacobsdal, and Haagenstad, to the west of Brandfort. In 
1907 the output had increased to nearly 23,000,000 tb. 

Trade. -The bulk of the direct trade of the country is with the 
Cape and the Transvaal, Natal, however, taking an increasing share. 
Ba-sntoland comes fourth. Its chief exports are diamonds, live 
st<x:k (cattle, horses and mules, sheep and goats), wool, mohair, 
coal, wheat and eggs. Except the diamonds, which go to London 
via Cape Town, all the exports are taken by . the neighbouring 
territories. The principal imports, over go % ' being of British 
origin, are cotton goods, clothing and haberdashery, leather, boots, 
&c., hardware, sugar, coffee, tea and furniture. 

The volume of trade in 1898, as representwi by imports and 
exports, was ^^3, 114,000 (imports ;^i, 190,000; exports 923, 000). 
For the four years lioginning on June 30, 1902, that is immediately 
after the close of hostilities, the imports increased from ;^2, 460,000 
to ;{4,053,ooo, the c.\{>urts from ^^285, 000 to /3, 045,000. For the 
fiscal year 1908-1909 the imports were valued at £2,f)^^,ooo, the 
exports at ;(3, 558,000. About a third of the imports are the produce 
or manufactures of other South African countries. Imported goods 
re-exported are of comparatively slight value - some ^381,000 in 
1908-1909. 

Constitution . — From July 1907 to June 1910 the province was 
a self-governing colony. It is now represented in the Union 
))arliamcnt by sixteen senators and seventeen members of the 
house of assembly. For parliamentary purposes the province 
is divided into single-member constituencies. ITic franchise is 
given to all adult white male British subjects. There is no 
property qualification, but six months’ residence In the 
province is essential. There is a biennial registration of voters, 
and every five years the electoral areas are to be redivided, with 
the object of giving to each constituency an approximately 
ecjual number of voters. The qualifications for membership of 
the assembly are the same as those for voters. 

At the head of the provincial government is an administrator 
(who holds office for five years) appointed by the Union ministry. 
This official is assisted by an executive committee of four members 
elected by the provincial council. The provincial council con- 
sists of 25 members (each representing a .separate constituency) 
elected by the parliamentary voters and has a statutory 
existence of three years. Its powers arc strictly local and 
delegated. The control of elementary education was guaranteed 
to the council for a period of five years following the establish- 
ment of the Union, 

Justice.— Tho law of the province i.s the Roman-Dutch law, in so 
far as it has been introduced into and is applicable to South Africa, 
and as amended by local' acts. Blocinfontuin is the scat of the 
Supreme Court of tlie Union of South Africa and also of a provincial 
division of the same court. For judicial piirpo-ses the province is 
divided into twenty-four divisions, in each of which is a resident 
magistrate, who has limited civil and criminal jurisdiction. There 
are also special justices of the peace, having criminal jurisdiction in 
minor cases. The provincial court has jurisdiction in all civil and 
criminal matters, and is a court of appeal from all inferior courts. 
From it appeals can be made to the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court. Criminal ca.ses arc tried before one judge and a jury of nine, 
who must give a unanimous opinion. Circuit courts arc also held 
by judges of the provincial court. 

Ptnance . — The bulk of the revenue, e.g. that derived from customs 
and railways, i.s now paid to the Union government, but the pio- 
vincial council has power to levy taxes ancl (with the consent of the 
Union ministry) to raise loans for strictly provincial purposes. 
In 1870-1871. when the province was an independent stale and 
possessed neither railways nor diamond mines, the revenue u r s 
^^78,000 and the expenditure ;^7i,ooo ; in 1884-1885 the revenue 
bad risen to ^228, 000 and the cxjjenditurc to ^£229,000; in iSgg, 
the last full year of the republican administration, the figures 
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were ; reyemie, including railway profits, ; expenditure, 

includiair'butlay on new railways, 3^95<»,ooo. Omitting the figures 
durktfiSie war period, the figures for the year ending Juno 1903 
wwW'^bv^ne, expenditure, l&^g^ooo. The depression 

wliich followed caused a reduction in revenue, the average 
fttrwb years 1904-1909 being; revenue, ;^«2o,ooo; expenditure, 
i^8r^,ooo. These ligurus are exclusive of railway receipts anil ex- 
penditure (see Thansvaai. ; >Finmice). 

Hcltqion . — 'riic vast majority (over 95 %) f»f the white inhabitants 
arc Pnftestants, and over 70 % belong to the Dutch Koformed 
Church, while another 3 % arc adherents of the very similar organi- 
zation, the Gereformeerde Kork. Anglicans are the next numerous 
body, forming 12-53 % white population. The Wesleyans 

number nearly 4 of the inhabitants. ITie Roman Catholics 
number 2-30 % of the whites, the head of their church in the province 
being a vicar apostolic. At the head of the Anglican community, 
wliicli is in full communion with the Church oi England, is the 
bishop of Bloemfontein, whose diocese, foundwl in 18O3, includes 
not only the Orange Free State, but Basutoland, Griqualand West 
and British Bechuanaland. All the churches named have missions 
to the natives, and in 1904, 104,389 aboriginals and 10,909 persons 
of mixed race were returned as Protestants, and 1093 aboriginals 
and 1 17 of mixed race as Roman Catholics. I'he total numl^r of 
persons in the country pt'ofes.sing Christianity was 251,904 or O5 %. 
The Dutch Reformed Church had the largest number (21,272)01 
converts among the natives, the Wesleyans coming next, ^e 
African Methodist Episcopal (Ethiopian) Church had 4110 members, 
of whom only two were whites. The Jewish community nuinberefl 
1O16. Nearly 33 % of the population, 127,637 persons, were re- 
turned oflicially at the census of 1904 as of " no religion," under 
which head arc classed the natives who retain their primitive forms 
of belief, for wliich see Kaffiks, Bechuanas, &c. 

Education. — At the census of 1904, 32-57 % of the total population 
could readfand write ; of the whites over fifteen years old 82*63 % 
conid read and write. Of the aboriginals, 8-15 % could read and 
write; of the mixed and other races, 12-28 “o- ia the urban 
areas the proportion of persons, of all rnces, able to read and 
write was 50-67%; in the rural areas the proportion was 
*^'•4.5 %• aexes, 35 % of malc.s and 29-63 % of females could 
read and write. 

Elementary education is administered by the provincial council, 
assisted by a permanent director of education. Ftom i9ot) to 1905 
the schools were managed, teachers selected and appointed and all ex- 
penses borne by the government. They were of an undenominational 
character and English was the medium of instniciion. 'i'he teaching 
of Dutch was optional. In 190.^ the Dutch Reformed Church started 
Christian National {i.e. Denominational) Schools, but in March 1905 
an agreement was come to whereby these schools were amalgamated 
with the government schools, and in June 1905 a further agreement 
was arrived at between tlie government and the leading religious 
denominations. By this arrangement " religious instruction of a 
purely historical character ’’ was given in all giivernment schools 
for two hours every week, and might be given in 'Dutch. Further, 
miiiislers of the various denominations might give, on the special 
reque.st of the parents, uistruction to the children of their own 
congregations for one hour on one day in each week. The attendance 
at government schools rcaclu-il in 1908 a total of nearly 2o,(»oo, a.s 
against 8000 in 1898, the highest attendance recorded under re- 
publican government. On the attainment of self-government the 
colonial legislature passed an act (1908) which in respect to primary 
and secondary education made atteiulanco compulsory on all white 
cluldrcii, the fee system being maintained. English and Dutch 
wore, nominally, placed on an equal footing as mcflia of in.strnction. 
Every school was under the supervision of a commitb-e elected by 
the parents of the cliildron. Schools .were grouped in districts, and 
for each district there was a controlling board of nine members, of 
whom five were elected by the committees of the separate schools 
and four appointed by the government. Religiou.s instruction 
could only oe given by members of the school .staff. Dogmatic 
teaching was prohibited iluring school hours, except in rural schools 
when parents required such teaching to be given. The application 
of the provision as to tlic media of instruction gave rise to much 
friction, the English-speaking community complaining that in- 
struction in Dutch was forced upon their children (see further, 
§ History). Primary education for natives is provided in pri-vate 
schools, many of which receive govwnment grants. In 1908 over 
10,000 natives were in attendance at schools. 

Provision is made for secondary education in all the leading 
town schools, which prepare pupils for matriculation. At Bloem- 
fontein is a high school for girls, the Grey College school for boys, 
and a normal school for the training of teachers. The Grey Uni- 
versity College is a state institution providing university education 
for the whole province. It is affiliated to the university of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

History^ 

The country north of the Orange river was first visited by 
Europeans towards the close of the i8th century. At that time 


I it was somewhat thinly peopled. The majority of the in- 
[ habitants appear to have been members of the Bechuana 
division of the Bantus, but in the valleys of the Bstabusii> 
Orai^e and Vaal were Korannas and other Hottentots, mtat ot 
and in the Drakensberg and on the western border lived « 
numbers of Bushmen. Early in the 19th century 
Oriquas established themselves north of the Orange. Between 
1817 and 1831 the country was devastated by the chief Mosilikatze 
and his Zulus, and large areas were depopulated. Up to this 
time the few white men who had crossed the Orange had been 
chiefly hunters or missionaries. In 1824 Dutch farmers from 
Cape Colony seeking pasture for their flocks settled in the cijuntry . 
Ibey were followed in 1836 by the first parties of the Great Trek. 
These emi^ants left Cape Colony from various motives, but 
all were animated by the desire to escape from British sovereignty. 
(See South Africa, History ; and Cape Colony, History.) 
I'he leader of the first large party of emigrants was A. H. Potgieter, 
who concluded an agreement with Makwana, the chief of the 
Bataung tribe of Bechuanas, ceding to the farmers the country 
between the Vet and Vaal rivers. The emigrants soon came 
into collision with Mosilikatze, raiding parties of Zulus attack- 
ing Boer hunters who had crossed the Vaal without seeking 
permission from that chieftain. Reprisals followed, and in 
November 1837 Mosilikatze was decisively defeated by the Boers 
and thereupon fled northward. In the meantime another 
party of emigrants had settled at 'I'haba’nchn, where the 
Wesleyans had a mission station for the Barolong. ITie emigrants 
were treated with great kindness by Moroko, the chief of that 
tribe, and with the Barolong the Boers maintained uniformly 
friendly relations. In December 1836 the emigrants beyond 
the Orange drew up in general as.sembly an elementary republican 
form of government. After the defeat of Mosilikatze the town 
of Winburg (so named by the Boers in commemoration of their 
victory) was founded, a volksraad elected, and Piet Retief, 
one of the ablest of the voortrekkers, chosen “ governor and 
commandant-general.” The emigrants already numbered some 
500 men, beside.s women and children and many coloured servants. 
Dissensions speedily arose among the emigrants, whose numbers 
were constantly added to, and Retief, Potgieter and other 
leaders crossed the Drakcn.sberg and entered Natal. Those that 
remained were divided into several parties intensely jealous 
of one another. 

Meantime a new power had arisen dlong the upper Orange 
and in the valley of the Caledon. Moshesh, a Bcchiuina chief of 
high descent, had w'clded together a number of scattered 
anti broken clans which had sought refuge in that ^ 

mountainous region, and had formed of them the 
Basutu nation. In 1833 he had welcomed as workers Britiab, 
among hi.s people a band of French Protestant mission- Basutoa 
aric-s, and as the Boer immi^ants began to settle ar/guaM 
in his neighbourhood he decided to seek support 
from the British at the Cape. At that time the British govern- 
ment was not prepared to exercise effective control over the 
emigrants. Acting upon the advice of Dr John Philip, the 
superintendent of the London Missionary Society’s stations 
in South Africa, a treaty was concluded in 1843 with Moshesh, 
placing him under British protection. A .similar treaty was 
made with the Griqua chief, Adam Kok III. (See Basutoland 
and Griqualand.) By the.se treaties, which recognized native 
sovereignty over large areas on which Boer farmers were settled, 
it was sought to keep a check on the emigrants and to protect 
both the natives and Cape Colony. Their effect was to precipitate 
collisions between all three parties. 'Ihc year in -which the 
treaty with Moshesh was made several large parties of Boers 
recrossed the Drakensberg into the country north of the Orange, 
refusing to remain in Natal when it became a British colony. 
During their stay there they had inflicted a severe defeat on the 
Zulus under Dingaan (December 1838), an event which, following 
on the flight of Mosilikatze, greatly strengthened the position 
of Moshesh, whose power became a menace to that of the emigrant 
farmers. Trouble first arose, however, between the Boers and 
the Griquas in the Philippolis district. Many of the white 
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fanners in this district, unlike their fellows dwelling farther 
north, were willing to accept British rule, and this fact induced 
Mr Justice Menzics, one of the judges of Cape Colony then on 
circuit at Colesberg, to cross the Orange and proclaim (October 
1843) the country British territory, a proclamation disallowed 
by the governor. Sir George Napier, who, nevertheless, maintained 
that the emigrant farmers were still British subjects. It was 
after this episode that tlxe treaties with Adam Kok and Moshesh 
were negotiated. The treaties gave great offence to the Boers, 
who refused to acknowledge the sovereignty of the native chiefs. 
Hie majority of the white farmers in Kok’s territory sent a 
deputation to the British commissioner in Natal, Henry Cloete, 
asking for equal treatment with the Griquas, and expressing the 
desire to come, on such terms, under Briti.sh protection. Shortly 
afterwards hostilities between the farmers and the Griquas 
broke out. British troops were moved up to support the Griquas, 
and after a skirmish at Zwartkopjes (May 2, 1845) ^ arrange- 
ment was made between Kok and Sir Peregrine Maitland, then 
governor of Cape Colony, virtually placing the administration 
of his territory in the hands of a British resident, a post filled 
in 1846 by Captain II. D. Warden. The place chosen by Captain 
(afterwards Major) Warden as the seat of his court was known 
as Bloemfontein, and it subsequently became the capital of the 
whole country. 

The volksraad at Winburg during this period continued to 
claim jurisdiction over the Boers living between the Orange 
Aanexa- Vaal and was in federation with the volksraad 

iion by at Potchefstroom, which made a similar claim upon the 
Onat Boers living nortli of the Vaal. In 1846 Major Warden 

Britaia. occupied Winbuig for a short time, and the relations 
between the Boers and the British were in a continual state of 
tension. Many of the farmers deserted Winburg for the Transvaal. 
Sir Harry Smith became governor of the Cape at the end of 1847. 
He recognized the failure of the attempt to govern on the lines 
of the treaties with the Griquas and Basutos, and on the 3rd 
of February 1848 he issued a proclamation declaring British 
sovereignty over the country between the Orange and the 
Vaal eastward to the Drakensberg. The justness of Sir Hurry 
Smith's measures and his popularity among the Boers gained 
for his policy considerable .support, but the republican party, 
at whose head was Andries Pretorius (g.v.), did not submit 
without a struggle. I'hey were, however, defeated by Sir Harry 
Smith in an engagement at Boomplaats (August 29, 1848). 
Thereupon Pretorius, with those most bitterly opposed to British 
rule, retreated across the Vaal. In March 1849 Major Warden 
was succeederl at Bloemfontein as civil commissioner by Mr 
C. U. Stuart, but he remained British resident until July 1852. 
A nominated legislative council was created, a high court estal> 
lished and other steps taken for the orderly government of the 
country, which was officially styled the Orange River Sovereignty. 
In October 1849 Moshesh was induced to sign a new arrangement 
considerably curtailing the bounrlaries of the Basuto reserve. 
The frontier towards the Sovereignty was thereafter known as the 
Warden line. A little later the reserves of other clueftains were 
precisely defined. The Briti.sh Resident had, hrnvever, no force 
sufficient to maintain his authority, and Moshesh and all the 
neighbouring clans became involved in hostilities with one 
another and with the whites. In 1851 Moshesh joined the 
republican party in the Sovereignty in an invitation to Pretorius 
to recross the Vaal. The intervention of Pretoriu.s resulted 
in the Sand River Convention of 1852, which acknowledged 
the independence of the Transvaal but lift the status of the 
Sovereignty untouched. The British government (the first 
Russell administration), which had reluctantly agreed to the 
annexation of the country, had, however, already repented its 
decision and had resolved to abandon the Sovereignty. Lord 
Grey (the 3rd earl), secretary of state for ithe colonies, in a 
despatch to Sir Harry Smith dated the zist of October 1851, 
declared, “ The ultimate abandonment-of the Orange Sovereignty 
should be a settled point in our policy." A meeting of representa- 
tives of all European iiihabitants of the Sovereignty, elected 
on'inonhooid suffraga/hildAt 'Bloemfontein; in June 1x852, >nevei>- 
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thelciis declared in favour of the retention of British rule. At 
the clo.se of that year a settlement was at length concluded 
witli Moshesh, which left, perhaps, that cluef in a stronger position 
than he had^hitherto been. (See Basutoland: flwtory.) '^are 
had been ministerial dianges in England and the ministry then 
in power — that of Ixjid Aberdeen— adlicrcd to the determina- 
tion to withdraw from the Sovereignty. Sir George Russell 
Clerk was sent out in 1S53 as special commissioner “ for the 
settling and adjusting of the affairs '* of the Sovereignty, and in 
August of that year he summoned a meeting of delegates to 
determine upon a form of self-government. At that time there 
were some 15,000 whites in the country, many of them recent 
emigrants from Cape Colony. There were among them numbers 
of farmers and tradesmen of British blood, The majority of 
the whiles still wished for the continuance of British rule provided 
that it was effective and the country guarded against its enemies. 
Hie representations of their delegates, who drew up a proposed 
constitution retaining British control, were unavailing. Sir 
George Clerk announced that, as the elected delegates were 
unwilling to take steps to form an independent govern- tadapand- 
ment, he would enter into negotiations with other aasa 
persons. “And then," writes Dr Theal, “was seen toned oa 
the strange spectacle of an Engli.sh commissioner *tteBoen. 
addressing men who wished to he free of British control 
as the friendly and well-disposed inhuliitants, while for 
those who desired to remain British subjects and who claimed 
that protection to which they believed themselves entitled 
he had no sympathizmg word." While tlie elected delegates 
sent two members to England to try and induce the government 
to alter their decision Sir George Clerk speedily came to terms 
with a committee formed by tlic republican party and presided 
over by Mr J. H. Huffman. Even before this committee met 
a royd proclamation had been .signed (Jtmuary 30, 1854) 
“ abandoning and renouncing all dominion “ in the Sovereignty. 
A convention recognizing the independence of the country 
wa.s .signed at Bloemfontein on the 23rd of February by Sir 
George Clerk and the republican committee, tmd on the nth 
of March the Boer government assumed office and the republican 
flag was hoisted. Five days later tlie re]>iesentatives of the 
elected delegates had an intervie w in London with the colonial 
secretary, the duke of Newcastle, who infuiined them that it 
was now too late to discuss the question of the retention of 
British rule. The colonial secretary added that it was impossible 
lor England to supply troops to constantly advancing outposts, 
“especially as Cape Town and the port of Table Bay were all 
.she really required in South Africa.” In withdrawing from tire 
Srjvcreignty the British government declared that it liad “ no 
alliance with any native chief or tribes to ll'O northw.ard of the 
Orange River with the exception (d the Griqua chief Captain 
Adam Kok." Kok was not formidable in a military sense, 
nor could he prevent individual Griquas from alienating their 
lands. Eventually, in 1861, he sold his sovereign rights to the 
Free State for £4000 and removed with his followers to the 
district now known as Griqualand East. (F. R. C.). 

On the abandonment of British rule representatives of the 
people were elected and met at Bloemfontein on the aStli of 
March 1854, and between that date and the tSth 
of April were engaged in framing a constitution. The 
country was declared a republic and named the Orange 
Free State. All persons of European blood possessing a six 
months’ resident!^ qualification were to be granted full burgher 
rights. The sole legislative authority was vested in a single 
popularly elected chamber styled the volksraad. Executive 
authority was entrusted to a president elected by the buighere 
from a list submitted by the volksraad. The president was to 
be assisted by an executive council, was to hold office for five 
years and was eligible for re-election. The constitution was 
subsequently modffied but remained of a liberal character. A 
residence of five years in the country was required before aliens 
could become naturalized. The first president was Mr Hoffman, 
but he was accused of being too complaisant towards Moshesh and 
resigned, being succeeded in 1855 by Mr J. N. Boshof, one of 
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the voortrekkers, who had previously taken an active part 
in the affairs of Natal. 

Distracted among themselves, with the formidable Basuto 
poWer on their southern and eastern flank, the troubles of the 
A Trmaa- ‘tif^nt state were speedily added to by the action of 
vamirmia the Transvaal Boers. Marthinus Prctorius, who had 
latotba succeeded to his father’s position as commandant- 
^"*®^***- general of Potchefstroom, wishe<l to bring about a 
confederation between the two Boer states. Peaceful overtures 
from Pretorius were declined, and some of his partisans in the 
Free State were accused of treason (February 1857). Thereupon 
Pretorius, aided by Paul Kruger, conducted a raid into the Free 
State territory. On learning of the invasion President Boshof 
proclaimed martial law throughout the country. The majority 
of the burghers rallied to his support, and on the 25th of May 
the two opposing forces faced one another on the banks of the 
Rhenosler. President Boshof not only got together some 
eight hundred men within the Free State, but he received offers 
of support from Commandant Schoeman, the Transvaal leader 
in the Zoutpansberg district, and from Commandant Joubert of 
Lydenburg. Pretorius and Kruger, realizing that they would have 
to sustain attack from both north and south, abandoned their 
enterprise. Their force, too, only amounted to some three 
hundred. Kruger came to Boshof’s camp with a flag of truce, 
the “ army ” of Pretorius returned north and on the and of June 
a treaty of peace was signed, each state acknowledging the 
absolute independence of the other. The conduct of Pretorius 
was stigmatized as “ blameworthy.” Several of the malcontents 
in the Free State who had joined Pretorius permanently settled 
in the Transvaal, and other Free Staters who had been guilty 
of high treason were arrested and punished. This experience 
did not, however, heal the party strife within the Free State. 
In consequence of the dissensions among the burghers President 
Boshof tendered his resignation in Februaiy 1858, but was for 
a time induced to remain in office. The difficulties of the state 
were at that time (1858) so great that the volksraad in December 
of that year passed a resolution in favour of confederation with 
the Cape Colony. This proposition received the strong support 
of Sir George Grey, then governor of Cape Colony, but his view 
did not commend itself to the British government, and was not 
adopted (see South Africa : History). In the same year the 
disputes between the Basutos and the Boers culminated in open 
war. Both parties laid claims to land beyond the Warden line, 
and each party had taken possession of what it could, the 
Basutos being also expert cattle-lifters. In the war the advantage 
rested with the Basutos ; thereupon the Free State appealed to 
Sir George Grey, who induced Moshesh to come to terms. On 
the 15th of October 1858 a treaty was signed defining anew the 
boundary. The peace was nominal only, while the burghers 
were also involved in disputes with other tribes. Mr Boshof 
again tendered his resignation (February 1859) and retired to 
Natal. Many of the burghers would have at this time welcomed 
union with the Transvaal, but learning from Sir George Grey 
that such a union would nullify the conventions of 1852 and 1854 
and necessitate the reconsideration of Great Britain’s policy 
towards the native tribes north of the Orange and Vaal rivers, 
the project dropped. Commandant Pretorius was, however, 
elected president in place of Mr Boshof. Though unable to 
effect a durable peace with the Basutos, or to realize his ambition 
for the creation of one powerful Boer republic, Pretorius saw 
the Free State begin to grow in strength. The fertile district of 
Bethulie as well as Adam Kok's territory was acquired, and there 
was a considerable increase in the white population. The 
burghers generally, however, had not learned the need of dis- 
cipline, of confidence in their elected rulers, or that to carry on 
a government taxes must be levied. Wearied like Mr Boshof of 
a thankless task, and more interested in affairs in the Transvaal 
•than in those of the Free State, Pretorius resigned the presidency 
in 1863, and after an interval of seven months Mr (afterwatds Sir) 
John Henry Brand {q.v.), an advocate at the Cape bar, wm 
elected president. He assumed office in February 1864. His 
election proved a turning-point in the history of the country, 


which, under his beneficent and tactful guidance, became peaceful 
and prosperous and, in some respects, a model state. But 
before peace could be established an end had to be made 
of the difficulties with the Basutos. Moshesh continued 
to menace the Free State border. Attempts at accom- Prcaidaat. 
modaiion made by the governor of Cape Colony (Sir 
Philip Wodehouse) failed, and war between the Free State and 
Moshesh was renewed in 1865. The Boers gained considerable 
successes, and this induced Moshesh to sue for peace. The terms 
exacted were, however, too harsh for a nation yet unbroken 
to accept permanently. A treaty was signed at Thaba Bosigo in 
April 1866, but war again broke out in 1867, and the Free State 
attracted to its side a large number of adventurers from all parts 
of South Africa. The burghers thus reinforced gained at length 
a decisive victory over their great antagonist, every stronghold 
in Basutoland save Thaba Bosigo being stormed. Moshesh now 
turned in earnest to Sir Philip Wodehouse for preservation. His 
prayer was heeded, and in 1868 he and his country were taken 
under British protection. Thus the thirty years' strife between 
the Basutos and the Boers came to an end. The scttiemeat 
intervention of the governor of Cape Colony led to the et tba 
conclusion of the treatyof AliwalNorth(Feb. 12,1869), Bawato 
which defined the borders between the Orange Free 
State and Basutoland. The country lying to the north of the 
Orange river and west of the Caledon, formerly a part of Basuto- 
land, was ceded to the Free State (see Basutoland). This 
country, some hundred miles long and nearly thirty wide, is a 
fertile stretch of agricultural land on the lower slopes of the 
Maluti mountains. It lies at an altitude of nearly 6000 ft., and 
is well watered by the C!aledon and its tributaries. It has ever 
since been known as the Conquered Territory, and it forms to-day 
one of the richest corn-growing districts in South Africa. A year 
after the addition of the Conquered Territoty to the state another 
boundary dispute was settled by the arbitration of Mr Keate, 
lieutenant-governor of Natal. By the Sand River Convention 
independence had been granted to the Boers living “ north of the 
Vaal,” and the dispute turned on the question as to what stream 
constituted the true upper course of that river. Mr Keate 
decided (Feb. 19, 1870) against the Free State view and fixed the 
Klip river as the dividing line, the 'I'ransvaal thus securing the 
Wakkerstroom and adjacent districts. 

The Basutoland difficulties were no sooner arranged than the 
Free Staters found themselves confronted with a serious difficulty 
on their western border. In the years 1870-1871 a oiacovery 
large number of diggers had settled on the diamond 0/ the 
fields near the junction of the Vaal and Orange rivers, Kimberiay 
which were situated in part on land claimed by the 
Griqua chief Nicholas Waterboer and by the Free State. * *’ 

The Free State established a temporary government over the 
diamond fields, but the administration of this body was satis- 
factory neither to the Free State nor to the diggers. At this 
juncture Waterboer offered to place the territory under the 
administration of Queen Victoria. 'I'he offer was accepted, and 
on the 27th of October 1871 the district, together with some 
adjacent territory to which the Transvaal had laid claim, was 
proclaimed, under the name of Griqualand West, British territory. 
Waterboer’s claims were based on the treaty concluded by his 
father with the British in 1834, and on various arrangements with 
the Kok chiefs ; the Free State based its claim on its purchase 
of Adam Kok’s sovereign rights and on long occupation. The 
difference between proprietorship and sovereignty was confused 
or ignored. That Waterboer exercised no authority in the dis- 
pute district was admitted. When the British annexation took 
place a party in the volksraad wished to go to war with Britain, 
but the wiser coumels of President Brand prevailed. The Free 
State, however, did not abandon its claims. The matter involved 
no little irritation between the parties concerned until July 1876. 
It was then disposed of by the 4th earl of Carnarvon, at that time 
secretary of state for the colonics, who panted to the Free State 
£90,000 “ in full satisfaction of all claims which it considers it 
may possess to Griqualand West.” Lord Carnarvon declined 
to entertain the proposal made by Mr Brand that the territory 
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should be given up by Great Britain. One thing at least is 
certain with regard to the diamond fields — they were the means 
of restoring the credit and prosperity of the Free State. In the 
opinion, moreover, of Dr Theal, who has written the history of the 
Boer Republics and has been a consistent supporter of the Boers, 
the annexation of Griqualand West was probably in the best 
interests of the Free State. “ There was,” he states, “ no 
alternative from British sovereignty other than an independent 
diamond field republic.” 

At this time, largely owing to the exhausting struggle with the 
Basutos, the Free State Boens, like their Transvaal neighbours, 
had drifted into financial straits. A paper currency had been 
instituted, and the notes — currently known as “ bluebacks 
soon dropped to less than half their nominal value. Commerce 
was laigely carried on by barter, and many cases of bankruptcy 
occurred in the state. But as British annexation in 1877 saved 
the Transvaal from bankruptcy, so did the influx of British and 
other immigrants to the diamond fields, in the early ’seventies, 
restore public credit and individual prosperity to the Boers of 
the Free State. The diamond fields offered a ready market for 
stock and other agricultural produce. Money flowed into the 
pockets of the farmers. Public credit was restored. “Blue- 
backs ” recovered par value, and were called in and redeemed by 
the government. Valuable diamond mines were also discovered 
witmn the Free State, of which the one at Jagersfontein is the 
richest. Capital from Kimberley and London was soon provided 
with which to work them. 

The relations between the British and the Free State, after 
the question of the boundary was once settled, remained perfectly 
Cordial amicable down to the outbreak of the Boer War in 
rciatioma 1899. From xSjo onward the history of the state 
withOrmat was one of quiet, steady progress. At the time of the 
Britain, annexation of the Transvaal the Free State 

declined Lord Carnarvon’s invitation to federate with the other 
South African communities. In 1880, when a rising of the 
Boers in the Transvaal was threatening, President Brand showed 
every desire to avert the conflict He suggested that Sir Henry 
de Viniers, Chief Justice of Cape Colony, should be sent into the 
Transvaal to endeavour to gauge the true state of affairs in that 
country. This suggestion was not acted upon, but when war 
broke out in the Transvaal Brand declined to take any part in 
the struggle. In spite of the neutral attitude taken by their 
government a number of the Free State Boers, living in the 
northern part of the country, went to the Transvaal and joined 
their brethren then in arms against the British, 'fhis fact was 
not allowed to influence the friendly relations between the Free 
State and Great Britain. In r888 Sir John Brand died. In him 
the Boers, not only in the P'ree State but in the whole of South 
Africa, lost one of the most enh'ghtened and most upright nilers 
and leaders they have ever had. He realized the disinterested 
aims pursued by the British government, without always 
approving its methods. Though he had thrown the weight of his 
influence against Lord Carnarvon’s federation scheme Brand 
disapproved racial rivalries. 

During the period of Brand’s presidency a great change, both 
political and economic, had come over South Africa. The re- 
newal of the policy of British expansion had been answered by 
the formation of the Afrikander Bond, which represented the 
racial aspirations of the Dutch- speaking people, and had active 
branches in the Free State. I'his alteration in the political 
outlook was accompanied, and in part occasioned, by economic 
changes of great significance. The development of the diamond 
mines and of the gold and coal industries — of which Brand saw 
the beginning— had far-reaching consequences, bringing the Boer 
republics into vital contact with the new industrial era. The 
Free Staters, under Brand’s rule, had shown considerable ability 
to adapt their policy to meet the altered situation. In 1889 an 
agreement was come to between the Free State and the Cape 
Colony government, whereby the latter were empowered to 
extend, at their own cost, their railway system to Bloemfontein. 
The Free State retained the right to purchase this extension 
at cost price, a right they exercised after the Jameson Raid. 
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Having accepted the assistance of the Cape government in con- 
structing its railway, the state also in 1889 entered into a Customs 
Union Convention with them. The convention was the outcome 
of a conference held at Cape Town in 1888, at which delegates 
from Natal, the Free State and the Colony attended. Natal at 
this time had not seen its way to entering the Customs Union, 
but did so at a later date. 

In January 1889 Mr F. W. Reitz was elected president of the 
Free State. His accession to the presidency marked the begin- 
ning of a new and disastrous line of policy in the 
external affairs of the country. Mr Reitz had no 
sooner got into office than a meeting was arranged with Tranavaat. 
Mr Kruger, president of the Transvaal, at which various 
terms of an agreement dealing with the railways, terms of a 
treaty of amity and commerce and what was called a political 
treaty, were discussed and decided upon. The political treaty- 
referred in general terms to a federal union between the Transvaal 
and the Free State, and bound each of them to help the other, 
whenever the independence of either should be assailed or 
threatened from without, unless the state so called upon for 
assistance should be able to show the injustice of the cause of 
quarrel in which the other state had engaged. While thus 
committed to a dangerous alliance with its northern neighbour 
no change was made in internal administration. The Free State, 
in fact, from its geographical position reaped the benefits without 
incurring the anxieties consequent on the settlement of a large 
uitlander population on the Rand. The state, however, became 
increasingly identified with the reactionary party in the Trans- 
vaal. In 189s the volksraad passed a resolution, in which they 
declared their readiness to entertain a proposition from the 
Transvaal in favour of some form of federal union. In the same 
year Mr Reitz retired from the presidency of the Free State, and 
was succeeded in February i 80 by M. T. Steyn {q.v.), a judge 
of the High Court. In 1896 President Steyn visited Pretoria, 
where he received an ovation as the probable future president 
of the two RepubGcSw A further offensive and defensive alliance 
between the two Republics was then entered into, under which 
the Free State took up arms on the outbreak of hostilities with 
the Transvaal in 1899. 

In 1897 President Kruger, bent on still further cementing the 
union w-itli the Free State, visited Bloemfontein. It was on this 
occa.sion that President Kruger, referring to the London Conven- 
tion, spoke of Queen Victoria as a kwaaje Vrouw, an expression 
which caused a good deal of offence in England at the time, but 
which, to any one familiar with the homely phraseology of the 
B<iers, obviously w-as not meant by President Kruger as insulting. 

In order to understand the attitude which the Free State took 
at this time in relation to the Transvaal, it is necessary to review 
the history of Mr Reitz from an earlier date. Pre- 
viously to his becoming president of the Free State 
he had acted a.s its Chief Justice, and still earlier in uani. 
life bad practised a.s an advocate in Cape Colony. In 
1881 Mr Reitz had, in conjunction with Mr Steyn, come under 
the influence of a clever German named Borckenhagen, the 
editor of the Bloemjontein Express. These three men were 
principally responsible for the formation of the Afrikander Bond 
(see Cape Colony : History). From 1881 onwards they cherished 
the idea of an independent South Africa. Brand had been far 
too sagacious to be led away by this pseudo-nationalist dream, 
and did his utmost to discountenance the Bond. At the same 
time his policy was guided by a sincere patriotism, which looked 
to the true prosperity of the Free State as well as to that of the 
whole of South Africa. From his death may be dated the dis- 
astrous line of policy which led to the extinction of the state as 
a republic. The one prominent member of the volksraad who 
inherited the traditions and enlightened views of President 
Brand was Mr (afterwards Sir) John G. Fraser. >Mr Fraser, 
who was an unsuccessful candidate for the presidency in 1896, 
was the son of a iPresbyterian minister, who had acted as a 
minister in the Dutch Reformed Church since the middle of the 
centur}\ He grew up in the country of his father’s adoption, 
and he consistently warned the Free State of the inevitable 
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result — the loss of independcnce'^which must follow their 
miacliievous policy in being led by the Transvaal. The mass of 
Boers in tlie Free State, deluded by a belief in Great Briti^’s 
weaknesSj paid no heed to his remonstrances. Mr Fraser lived 
to see the fulfilinent of thesie prophecies. After the British 
occupation of Bloemfontein he qa&t in his lot with the Imperial 
Government, realizing that it had fought for those very principles 
which President Brand and he had laboured for in bygone years. 

On entering Bloemfontein in 1900 the British obtained posses- 
sion of certain state papers which contained records ofnegotiatiuns 
between the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, The evidence 
contained in these state records so clearly marks the difference 
between the policy of Mr Kruger and' the pacific, commercial 
policy of President Brand and his followers, that the documents; 
call for careful consideration. From these, papers it was found 
that, in 1887, two secret conferences had . taken place between, 
representatives of the Republics, dealing with various political 
and economical questions. At the first of these conferences, 
held in Pretoria, the objects of the Free State deputies were to 
arrange a general treaty of amity and commerce which would 
knit the states more closely together, and to come to some agree- 
ment with reference to the scheme for building a railway across 
the Free State from the Gape, to connect with a farther extension 
in the Transvaal to Pretoria. The deputation also urged the 
Transvaal to join the South African Customs Union. Both of. 
these suggestions were strongly disapproved by Mr Kruger, 
inasmuch as they meant knitting together the Boer republics and 
the British possessions, instead of merely bringing the Free 
State into completer dependence on tlie Transvaal. From the 
minutes of this conference' it is clear that the two deputations 
were practically at cross purposes.. In the, minds of President 
Kruger and his immediate followers one idea was dominant, 
that of ousting and keeping out at all costs British influence and 
interests. On the part of the Free State there was obviously 
a genuine desire to further the best interests of the state, to» 
gether with the general prosperity of the whole of South Africa. 
In President Kruger’s eyes British trade meant ruin ; he desired 
to keep, it out of the Republic at all costs, and he begged the 
Free State to delay the construction of their railway until the 
Delagoa Bay line was completed. He said, ‘‘ Delagoa is a life 
or death question for us. Help us : if you hook on to the Colony 
you cut our throat. . . < How can our state exist without the 
Delagoa railway? Keep free.” With regard to tlie Customs 
Union, President Kruger was equally emphatic ; he begged the 
Free State to steer clear ofi it. “ Customs Unions,” he said, “are 
made between equal states with equal access to harbours. W^e 
are strivi:^ to settle the question of our own harbour peacefully. 
TTie Engli^ will only use tltem position to swindle the Transvatd 
of its proper receipts.” In nesponse, Mr Fraser, one of the 
B'ree State delegates, remarked that a harbour requires forts, 
soldiers, ships ai^ sailors to man them, or else it would be at the 
mercy of ten first gunboat that happened, to assail it. President 
Kruger replied that once the Transvaal, had a harbour foreign 
powers would intervene. Mr Wolmarans was as emphatic as 
President Kruger. “Wait a few years. . . . You know our 
secret policy. We cannot treat the [Cape] Colony as we would 
treat you. The Colooy would destroy us. It is not the Dutch, 
there we are flghtii^ against. Time shall show what we mean to 
do with them ; for the present we must keep them off.” 

The result of this oonferenoe was a secret session of the 
Transv^ volksraadi and the proposition of a secret treaty 
with the Free State, by which each state should bind 
BrttiMh railways to its frontier without the 

OMffac. Gonsei^ of theother, the eastern and northern frontiers 
of the Transvaal being excepted. The railway from 
Pretoria to Bloemfontein was to be proceeded with; neither 
party: was to. enter the Customs Union without the consent 
of tker other. The Transvaal, was to pay £20,900 annually 
to the Free State for loss incurred for not having the railway 
to Cape Colony. Such a treaty as the one proposed would 
simply have enslaved, the Free State to the Transvaal, and it 
was rejected by the Free State volksraad. President Kruger 


detemxined on a, still more active m«vsurc, and-proccedetl with. 
Dr Lcyds to interview President Brand at Bloemfontein. A 
scries of meetings took place in October of the same year 
(1887). President Brand opened tlie proceedings by proposing 
a treaty of. friendship and free trade between the two 
Republics, in which a number of useful, and thoroughly prac* 
tical' provisions were set forth, President Kruger, however, soon 
brushed these propositions aside, and responded by stating that, 
in consideration of the common enemy and the dangers which 
threatened: the Republic, an offensive and defensive alliaace 
mu&t be preliminary to any closer union. To this Brand rejoined 
that) as far aa the offensive, was concerned, he did. not desire to 
be. a party to .attacking . any one, and as for the defensive, where 
was the pressing danger of the enemy which Kruger feared ? 
The Free State was on, terms of friendship with its neighbours,, 
nor (added. Brand) would the Transvaal have need for such an 
alliance as the one proposed, if its policy would only remain peace- 
ful and conciliat^. At a later date in the conference (see 
Thansvaal) President Brand apparently clianged. his policy, 
and himself drafted a constitution resembling that of the United 
States. Tliis constitution appears to have been modelled on 
terms a great deal too liberal and enlightened to please Mr Kruger, 
whose one idea was to have at his command the. armed forced 
of the P'rea State when he should require them, and who pressed 
for an uflensive and defensive alliance. Brand refused to allow 
the F'ree State to be committed to a.suiculal treaty, or dr^ged 
into any wild policy which the Tran.svaal might deem it ex- 
pedient to -adopt. The result of the whole conference was that 
Kruger return^ to Pretoria completely baffled, and for a time 
the Free State was saved from Ijeing a i>arty to the fatal policy 
into which others subsequently drew it. Independent power 
of action- was retained by Brand for the P'ree State in both 
the railway and Customs Union questions. 

After Sir John Brandfs death, as already stated, a series of 
^reements and. measures gradually subordinated Free State 
interests to the mistaken ambition and narrow views of the 
Transvaal. The influence which. the Kruger party had obtained, 
in the Free State was evidenced by the presidential election in 
1896, when Mr Steyn received forty-one votes against nineteen 
cast for Mr f'raser. That this election should have taken place 
immediately after the Jameson Raid probably increased Mr 
Steyn’s majority. Underlying the new policy adopted by the Free 
State was the belief held, if not, by President Steyn himself, at 
least by his followers, that the two republics combined would 
be more than a match for the power oi Great Britain should 
hostilities occur. 

In December 1897 the Free State revised its constitution in 
reference to the franchise law, and the period of residence 
necessary to obtain, naturalization was reduced from five to three 
years. The oath of allegiance to the state was alone required, and 
no renunciation of nationality was insisted upon. In 189S tlie 
Free State also acquiesced in the new convention, arranged with 
regard to the Customs Union between the Cape Colony, Natal, 
Basutoland and the Bechuanaland Protectorate. These measures 
suggest that a, slight reaction, against the extreme policy of 
President Kruger had, sat in. But events were moving rapidly 
in the Trjmsvaal,. and matters bod proceeded too far for the 
Free State.to turn back. Id May 1899 President Steyn suggested 
the conference at Bloemfontein between President Kruger and 
Sir Alfred Milner, but this act, if it expressed a genuine desire 
for reccmciliation, was too late.^ President Kruger had gpt the 
Free State ensnared in his meshes. The Free Staters were 
practically bound, under the offensive and defensive alliance, in 
case hostUities arose with Great Britain, eidier to denounce the 
policy to which they had so unwisely been, secretly party, or to 
throw in their lot with, the Transvaal. War; occurred, and they 
accepted the inevitable consequence. For President ^ 

Steyn and the Free State oi 1899, in the light of the ' ' 
negotiations we have recorded, neutrality was impossible. A 
resolution was passed by the volksraad on the 37th of September 
declaring that the state would observe its obligations to th^ 
Transva^ whatever might happen. Before war had. aaually 
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broken out the Free State began to expel British subjects, and 
the very first act of war was committed by Free State Boers, 
who, on the nth of October, seized a train upon the border 
belonging, to Natal. The events of the war arc given elsewhere 
(see Transvaai.: History), 

Aftcj the surrender of Cronje at Paardeberg on the 27th of 
B'ebruary 1900 Bloemfontein was occupied by the British troops 
under Lord Roberts (March 13) and on the 
aimiol*- ^ proclamation was issued annexing the 

trattca." Free State to the British dominions under the title 
of Orange River Colony. For nearly two years Icmger 
the burghers kept the field under Christian de Wet and 
other leaders, but by the articles of peace signe<l on the 31st 
of May 1902 British sovereignty wasi acknowledged. A civil 
administration of the colony was established early in igoi with 
vSir Alfred Milner as governor. Major (afterwards Sir) H. J. 
Goold' Adams was appointed lieutenant-governor, Milner being 
governor' also of the Transvaal, which country claimed most 
of his attention. A nominated legislative council was established 
in June 1902 of which Sir John Fraser and a number of other 
I^rominent ex-burghers became unofficial members, 'fhe railways 
and constabulary of the two colonies were (1903) placed under 
an inter-colonial council ; active measures were taken for the 
repatriation of the prisoners of war and the residents in the 
(oncentration c.amps, and in every direction vigorous and 
successful efforts were made to repair the ravages of the war. 
Over £4,000,000 was .spent by the British govermnent in Orange 
Colony alone on these objects. At the same time efforts were 
made, with a fair measure of success, to strengthen the British 
element in the country Ijy meaivs of land settlements. Special 
attention was also devoted to the development of the resources 
of the country by building new lines of railway traversing the 
fertile south-eastern districts and connecting Bloemfontein 
with Natal and with Kimberley. The educational system was 
reorganized and greatly improved. 

To a certain extent the leading ex-burghera co-qieiatBd with 
the administration in the work of reconstruction. The loss 
of their independence was, however, felt bitterly by the 
Boers, and the attitude assumed by the majority was 
formea. highly critical of the work of the government. Having 
recovered from the worst effects of the war the Boers, 
both in the Transvaal and Orange Colony, began in 1904 to make 
organized efifuris to regain their political ascendancy, and to 
bring pressure on the government in respect to compensation, 
repatriation, the position of the Dutch language, education and 
other subjects on which they alleged unfair treatment. This 
agitation, as far as the Orange River Colony was concerned, 
coincided with the return to South Africa of,ex-President Steyn. 
Mr Steyn had gone to Europe at the close of the war and did 
not take the oath of allegiance to the British Crown until the 
autumn of 1904. A congress of ex-burghers was held at Brand- 
fort in December 1904, when among other resolutions passed 
was one demanding the grant of self-government to the colony. 
This was followed in July 1905 by a conference at Bloemfontein, 
when it was resolved to form a national union. This organization, 
known, as the Oranjie Unit, was formally constituted in May 
1906,. but had been in. existence for some months previously. 
A similar organization, called Het Volk, had been formed by the 
Tran&vaaliBoers in J anuaty 1905, Both.unions had constitutions 
almost identicid with that of the Afrikander Bond, and their 
aims were simikr — ^to secure the triumph of Boer ideals in state 
and society. Of the Oranjie Unie Mr Abraham Fischer became 
chairman, other prominent members being Messrs Hertzog, 
C. de Wet and Steyn. Mr Fischer, the leader of the party, was 
one of the ablest statesmen on the Boer side in the pre-war 
period. He was originally an attoraey in Cape Colony and had 
joined the Free State bw in 1875. He became vice-president 
of the volksraad in 1895 ^ member of the executive council 

of the state in 1896. He was one of* the most trusted counsellors 
of Presidents Steyn and Kruger, and the ultimatum sent to the 
British on the eve of hostilities was recast by him. While the 
war was in progress he went to Europe to seek support for 


the Boer cau.se. He returned to South Africa early in 1903 
and was admitted to the bar of the Orange Colony. 

A counter-organization was formed by the ex-burghers who 
had whole-heartedly accepted the new order of things. They 
took the title of the Constitutional party, and Sir John Fraser 
was chosen as chairman. In Bloemfontein the Constitutionalists 
had a strong following ; elsewhere their supporters were numeri- 
cally weak. It was noteworthy that the programmes of the two 
parties were very similar, the real difference between them being 
the attitude with which they regarded the British connexion. 
While the ideal of the Unie was an Afrikander state, the Con- 
stitutionalists desired the perfect equality of both white races. 

The advent of a Liberal administration under Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman in Great Britain in December 1905 
completely altered the political situation in the late 
Boer states. The previous (Conservative) government upoattbi* 
had in March 1905 mode public a form of representative fovon- 
government, intended to lead up to self-government 
W tire Transvaal, and had intimated that a similar constitution 
would be subsequently conferred on the Orange Colony. The 
Campbell-Bannerman administration decided to do. without 
this intermediary step in both colonies. In April 1906 a com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Sir J. ^Vest~Ridgeway, was 
sent to South Africa to inquire into and report upon various 
questions regarding the basis of the franchise, single-member 
constituencies and kindred matters. There was in the Orsmge 
Colony a considerable body of opinion that tire party system of 
government should be avoided, and that the executive should 
consist of three members elected by the single representative 
chamber it was desired to obtain, and three members nominated 
by the governor — in short, what was desired was a restoration 
as far as possible of the old Free State constitution. These views 
were laid before the committee on their visit to Bloemfontein 
in June 1906. When, however, the outline of the new constitu- 
tion wa.s made public in December 1906 it was found that the 
British government had decided on a party government plan 
which would have the inevitable and fully foreseen effect of 
placing the country in the power of the Boer majority. It was 
not until the ist of July 1907 that the letters-patent conferring 
self-government on the colony were promulgated, the election 
for the legislative assembly taking place in Novemljer following. 
They resulted in the return of 29 members of the Oranjie Unie, 
5 Constitutionalists and 4 Independents. The Constitutionalists 
won four of the five seats allotted to Bloemfontein, Sir John 
Fraser being among those returned. Following the elections 
the governor, Sir Hamilton Cioold-Adams, sent for Mr Fischer, 
who formed a ministry, his colleagues being ex-Generol J. B. M. 
Hertzog, attorney-general and director of education ; Dr A. E. W. 
Ramsbottom, treasurer j Christian dc Wet, minister of agri- 
culture, and Mr C. H. Wessels, minister of public works, &c. 
Mr Fischer, besides the premiership, held the portfolio of colonial 
secretary. The new ministry took office on the 37th of November. 
Of the members of the first legislative council five were supporters 
of the Oranjie Unie and five were regarded as Constitutionalists, 
the eleventh member holding the bedance. 

The responsible government entered upon its task in favourable 
conditions. Despite the niany obstacles it had to meet, including 
drought, commercial depression and the hostility of many 
the ex-burgbers, the- crown colony administration had achieved 
remarkable results. During each of its seven years of existence 
there had been a si^lus of revenue over expenditure, despite 
the fact that taxation had not materially increased, save in 
respect to mining, which did not affect the general population. 
Custom duties were about the same as in 1898, but railway 
rates were materially lower and many new lines had been opened. 
The educational system bad been placed on a sound basis. 
Departments of agriculture, mining, health and native affairs 
had been organiz^, and the civil service rendered thoroughly 
efficient. A substantial cash balance was left in the treasury 
for the use of the new government. Over 700 families had beett 
settled on the land and thus an additional source of strength 
provided for the state. The first parliament under the new 
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constitution met on the i8th of December 1907, when it was 
announced that the .Transvaal and Orange Colony had each 
given notice of the termination of the intercolonial council 
with the intentifin of each colony to gain individual control 
of its railways and constabulary. 

After a two days’ session the legislature was prorogued until 
May 1908, when the chief measure submitted by the government 
Tb0 education bill designed to foster the knowledge 

umi/ict- of the Dutch language. This measure liecame law 
Hoa (see above § Education). Parliament also passed a 
measure granting cx-President Steyn a pension of 
”” ’ £1000 a year and ex-President Reitz a pension of 

£500. In view of the dissolution of the intercolonial council 
a convention was signed at Pretoria on the 29th of May which 
made provision for the division of the common property, rights 
and liabilities of the Orange Colony and the Transvaal in respect 
to the railways and con.stabulary, and established for four 
years a joint Ixiard to continue the administration of the railway 
systems of the two colonies. The Orange Colony assumed 
responsibility for £7,700,000 of the guaranteed loan of £35,000,000 
of 1903 (see Transva.^l : Finance). The colony took part 
during this month in an inter-state conference which met at 
Pretoria and Cape Town, and determined to renew the existing 
customs convention and to make no alteration in railway rates. 
These decisions were the result of an agreement to bring before 
the parliaments of the various colonies a resolution arlvocating 
the closer union of the South African states and the appointment 
of delegates to a national convention to frame a draft constitution. 
In this convention Mr Steyn took a leading and conciliatory 
part, and subsequently the Orange River legi.slature agreed to 
the terms drawn up by the convention for the unification of the 
four self-governing colonies. Under the imperial act by which 
unification was established (May 31, 1910) the colony entered 
the union under the style of the Free State Province. (For the 
union movement see South Africa : History.) Mr Fischer and 
General Hertzog became members of the first union ministry 
while Dr A. E. W. Ramsbottom, formerly colonial treasurer, 
became the first administrator of the Free State as a province 
of the union. 

The period during which the province had been a self-governing 
colony had been one of steady progress in most directions, 
but was greatly embittered by the educational policy 
pursued by General Hertzog. From the date of the 
veny." passing of the education act in the middle of 1908 
until the absorption of the colony into the union, 
General Hertzog so administered the provisions of the act 
regarding the media of instruction as to compel every Euro- 
pean child to receive instruction in every subject partly in the 
medium of Dutch. Thi.s policy of compulsory bilingualism was 
persisted in despite the vehement protests of the English-speaking 
community, and of the desire of many Dutch burghers that the 
medium of instruction for their children should be English. 
Attempts to adjust the difficulty were made and a conference 
on the subject was held at Bloemfontein in November 1909. 
It was fruitless, and in March 1910 Mr Hugh Gunn (director of 
education since 1904) resigned.^ The action of General Hertzog 
had the support of his colleagues and of Mr Steyn and kept 
alive the racial spirit. Failing to obtain rcdre.ss the English- 
speaking section of the community proceeded to open sqwate 
schools, the terms of the act of union leaving the manage- 
ment of elementary education to the provincial council. 

AuTHORrriES.— A. H. Koane, The lioer States ; rand and Peohle 
(1900) ; The Report on the 1904 census (Blocmfcmtcin, 1906) ; The 
Stati^cal Year Book (Bloemfontein) and other ollicial publications ; 
W. S. Johnson, Orangia {1906), a good elementary geography ; 
FvMs of Information. Orange Free .State and Criqualand West 
(War Office, 1878) ; D. Aitton, " l)e Oranje Vrijstaat,” Tifds. K. 
Ned. Aard. Genoots. Amsterdam, vol. xvii. (igoo) ; H. Kloessel, Die 
Sudafrikanischen RepubUken [Ixipzig, 1888). For a gootl early 
account of country sec Sir W- Cornwallis Harris, Narrative of 
an Expedition info Southern Africa during (Bom^y, 

1838). For h istory see, in addition to the Britisli, Cape and Orange 

^ See Mr. Gunn's pamphlet, The Language Question in the Orange 
River Colony, ipos-K^to. 


Free State parliamentary papers, H. DchArain, VExpansion des 
Boers au xiv* stdcle (Paris, 1905) ; G. McCall Theal, History of 
South Africa since 7795 [up to 1872]’ vols. ii., iii. and iv. (igo8 ed.), 
and A. Wilmot's Life and Times of Sir R. Southey (1904). G. B. 
Beak's The Aftermath of War (1906) is an account of the repatriation 
work in the Orange River Colony. A. C. Murray and R. Cannon, 
Map of the Orange River Colony (6 sheets: 4 m. to i in., 1908). The 
placeof publication, unless otherwise stated, is London. Consult also 
the bibliographies under Griqualano, Transvaal and South 
Africa. (A. P. H. ; F. R. C.) 

ORANGEMEN, members of the Orange Society, an association 
of Irish Protestants, originating and chiefly flourishing in 
Ulster, but with ramifications in other parts of the United 
Kingdom, and in the British colonics. Orangemen derive their 
name from King William III. (Prince of Orange). They are 
enrolled in lodge.s in the ordinary form of a secret society. Their 
toa.sts, about which there is no concealment, indicate the 
spirit of the Orangemen. The commonest form is “ the glorious, 
pious and immortal memory of the great and good King William, 
who saved us from popery, slavery, knavery, brass money 
and wooden shoes,” with grotesque or truculent additions 
according to the orator’s taste. The brass money refers to James 
JI.’s finance, and the wooden shoes to his French allies. The 
final words are often “ a fig for the bishop of Cork,” in allusion 
to Dr Peter Browne, who, in 1715, wrote cogently against 
the practice of toasting the dead. Orangemen are fond of 
beating drums and flaunting flags with the legend ” no surrender,” 
in allusion to Ix>ndonderry. Orangeism is essentially political. 
Its original object was the maintenance of Protestant ascendancy, 
and that spirit still survives. The first regular lodges were 
founded in 1795, but the system existed earlier. The Brunswick 
clubs, founded to oppose Catholic emancipation, were sprigs 
from the original Orange tree. ’Jlie orange flowers of the Lilium 
btdbiferum are worn in Ulster on the ist and 12th July, the 
anniversaries of the Boyne and Aughrim. Another great day 
is the 5th of November, when William III. landed in Torbay. 

ORANG-UTAN (” man of the wood.s ”), the Malay name f)f 
the giant red man-like ape of Borneo and Sumatra, known to 
the Dyaks as the mias, and to most naturalists as Simia satyrus. 
The red, or brownish-red, colour of the long and coarse hair 
at once distinguishes the orang-utan from the African apes ; 
a further point of distinction being the excessive length of the 
arms, which are of such proportions that the animal when in 
the upright posture (which it seldom voluntarily assumes) can 
rest on its bent knuckles. Very characteristic of the old males, 
which may stand as much as 54 ft. in height, is the lateral 
expansion of the cheek.s, owing to a kind of warty growth, thus 
producing an extraordinarily broad and flattened type of face. 
Such an expansion is however by no means characteristic 
of all the males of the species, and is apparently a feature of 
racial value. Another peculiarity of the males is the presence 
of a huge throat-sac or pouch on the front of the throat and 
chest, which may extend even to the arm-pits ; although 
present in females, it does not reach nearly the same dimensions 
in that sex. More than half-a-dozen separate races of orang- 
utan are recognized in Borneo, where, however, they do not 
appear to be reslri(’ted to separate localities. In Sumatra the 
Deli and Langkat district is inhabited by S. satyrus delieusis 
and Abong by S. s. ahongensis. 

In Borneo the red ape inhabits the swampy forest-tract at 
the foot of the mountains. In confinement these apes (of 
which adult specimens have been exhibited in Calcutta) appear 
very slow and deliberate in their movements ; but in their 
native forests they swing themselves from bough to bough and 
from tree to tree as fast as a man can walk on the ground beneath. 
They coastruct platforms of boughs in the trees, which are used 
as sleeping-places, and apparently occupied for several night.s 
in succession. Jack-fruit or durian, the tough spiny hide of 
which is torn open with their strong fingers, forms the chief 
food of orang-utans, which also consume the luscious mangustin 
and other fruits. (See Primates.) 

ORANIENBAUM, a town of European Russia, in the govern- 
ment of St Petersburg, lying too ft. above the sea on the south 
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coast of the Gulf of Finland, opposite Kronstadt. Pop. (1897) 
53.^3* It is well known for its imperial palace and as a summer 
resort for the inhabitants of St Petersburg, from which it is 
25 m. W. by rail. In 1714 Menshikov, to whom the site was 
presented by Peter the Great, erected for himself the country-seat 
of Oranienbaum ; but confiscated, like the rest of bis estates, 
in T 72 7, it became an imperial residence. In 1743 the empress 
Kli:^;ibeth assigned the place to Peter III., who built there a 
castle, Peterstadt (now destroyed), for his Holstein soldiers. 

ORAONS, an aboriginal people of Bengal. They call themselves 
Kurukh, and are sometimes also known as Dhangars. Their 
home is in Ranchi district and there are communities in the 
Chota Nagpur states and Palamau, while elsewhere they have 
scattered .settlements, e.g. in Jalpaiguri and the Darjeeling Terai, 
whither they have gone to work in the tea-gardens. They number 
upwards of three quarters of a million. According to their 
traditions the tribe migrated from the west coast of India. The 
Oraons are a small race (average 5 ft. 2 in.) ; the usual colour 
is dark brown, but some are as light as Hindus. They are 
heavy-jawed, with large mouths, thick lips and projecting teeth. 
They reverence the sun, and acknowledge a supreme god, 
Dharmi or Dharmest, the holy one, who is perfectly pure, but 
who.se beneficent designs are thwarted by evil spirits. They 
biirn their dead, and the urn with the ashes is .suspended outside 
the deceased’s hut to await the period of the year especially set 
apart for burials. The language is harsh and guttural, having 
much connexion with Tamil. In 1901 the total number of 
speakers of Kurukh or Oraon in all India was nearly 600,000. 

.Sw !<:. T. Dalton, Descrif)tive Ethnology of Bengal (Calcutta, 1872), 
and his article " The Kols of Chota-Nagpore,” in Supplement to 
Jount. of Asiatic Soc. of Bengal, vol. xxxv. (1887), part u. p. 154 : 
Batsch, "Notes on the Oraon Language" in Journ. Roy. Asiatic 
Soc. of Bengal for 1866 ; F. B. Bradley Birt, The Story of an Indian 
Upland (1905). 

ORATORIO, the name ^ven to a form of religious music with 
chorus, solo voices and instruments, independent or at least 
separable from the liturgy, and on a larger scale than the cantata 
{q.v.). Its early history is involved in that of opera (see Aria and 
Opera), though there is a more definite interest in its antecedents. 
The term i.s supposed, with good reason, to be derived from the 
fact that St Filippo Neri’s Oratory was the place for which 
Animuccia’s settings of the J.audi Spirituali were written ; and 
the custom of interspersing these hymns among liturgical or 
other forms of the recitation of a Biblical story is certainly one 
of several sources to which the idea of modern oratorio may be 
traced. Further claim to the “ invention ” of the oratorio cannot 
be given to Animuccia. A more ancient source is the use of 
incidental music in miracle-plays and in such medieval dramatic 
processions as the 12th-century Prose de L'Ane, which on the 
ist of January celebrated at Beauvais the Flight into Egypt. 
But the most ancient origin of all has hardly been duly brought 
into line, although it is the only form that let! to cla.ssically 
artistic results before the time of Bach. This is the Roman 
C.'itholic rite of reciting, during Holy Week, the story of the 
Passion according to the Four Gospels, in such a manner that the 
words of the Evangelist are sung in Gregorian tones by a tenor, 
all directly quoted utterances are sung by voices appropriate 
to the speakers, and the responsa turbae or utterances of the 
whole body of disciples (e.g. “ Lord, is it I ? ”) and of crowds, 
are sung by a chorus. The only portion of this scheme that 
concerned composers was the responsa turbae, to which it was 
option'll to add polyphonic settings of the Seven Last Words or 
other special utterances of the Saviour. The narrative and the 
parts of single speakers were sung in the Gregorian tones 
appointed in the liturgy. Thus the settings of the Passion by 
Victoria and Soriano represent, in a very simple form, a perfect 
solution of the art-problem of oratorio, as that problem presented 
itself to an age in which "dramatic music,” or even “epic music,” 
would have been a contradiction in terms. It has been aptly 
said that the object of the composer in setting such words as 
" Crucify Him ” was not to express the feelings of an infuriated 
crowd, but rather to express the contrition of devout Christians 
telling the story j though this view must be admitted to be, 
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like the 16th-century music itself, decidedly more modem than 
the quaintly dramatic traditional methods of performance. As 
an art-form this early Passion-music owes its perfection primarily 
to the church. The liturgy gives body to ail the art-forms of 
idth'century church music, and it is for the composer to spirit- 
uali/c or dcba.se them by his style. 

With the monodic revolution at the beginning of the 17th 
cenlur>' the history of oratorio as an art-form controlled by 
composers has its real beginning. There is nothing but its 
religious subject to distinguish the first oratorio from the first 
opera; and so Emilio del Cavaliere’s Rappresentazione di 
anima e di corpo (1600) is in no respect outside the line of 
early attempts at dramatic music. In the course of the 17 th 
century the differentiation between opera and oratorio increased, 
but not systematically. The gradual revival of choral art found 
its best opportunity in the treatment of sacred subjects ; not 
only because it was with such subjects that the greatest xbth- 
century choral art was associated, but also because these subjects 
tended to disaiuragc such vestiges of dramatic realism as had 
not been already suppressed by the aria form. This form arose 
as a concession to dire musical necessity and to the growing 
vanity of singers, and it speedily became almost the only 
possibility of keeping music alive, or at least embalmed, until the 
advent of Bach and Handel. The efforts of Carissimi (d. 1674) 
in oratorio clearly show the limited rise from the musical 
standards of opera that was then possible where music was 
emancipated from the stage. Yet in his art the corruption of 
church music by secular ideas is far more evident than any 
tendency to elevate Biblical music-drama to the dignity of church 
music. Normal Italian oratorio remains indistinguishable from 
serious Italian opera until as late as the boyhood of Mozart. 
Handel’s La Resurressione and II Trionfo del Tempo contain many 
pieces almost simultaneously used in his operas, and they show 
not the slightest tendency to indulge in choral writing. Nor did 
II Trionfo del Tempo become radically different from the musical 
masques of Acts and Galatea and Semele, when Handel at the 
clo.se of his life dictated an adaptation of it to an English transla- 
tion with several choral and other numbers inteq)olated from 
other works. Yet between these two versions of the same work 
lie.s more than half the history of classical oratorio. The rest lies 
in that specialized German art of which the text centres round 
the Passion and the music culminates in Bach ; after which there 
is no very dignified connected history of the form, until the two 
streams, sadly silted up, and never afterwards quite pure, united 
in Mendelssohn. 

One feature of the Reformation in Germany was that Luther 
was veiy musical. This had the curious result that, though the 
German Reformation was far from conservative in its attitude 
towards ancient liturgy, it retained almost everything which 
make.s for musical coherence in a church service ; while the 
English church, with all its insistence on historic continuity, 
so rearranged the liturgy that no possible music for an Englisli 
church service can ever form a coherent whole. We are 
accustomed to think of German Passion-music as typically Pro- 
testant ; yet the four Passions and the Historia der Auferstehung 
Christi of H. Schiitz (who was born in 1585, exactly a century 
before Bach) are as truly the descendants of Victoria’s Passions 
as they are the ancestors of Bach’s. The difference between 
them and the Roman Catholic Passions is, of course, eminently 
characteristic of the Reformation : the language is German 
(so that it may be " understanded of the people ”), and the 
narrative and dialogue is set to free composition instead of to 
forms of Gregorian chant, though it is written in a sort of 
Gregorian notation, Schiitz’s preface to the Historia der 
Auferstehung Christi .shows that he writes his recitative for solo 
voices, though he calls it Ckov des Evangelisten and Chor der 
Personen Colloquenten. The Marcus Passion is, on internal 
evidence, of doubtful authenticity, being later in style and 
quite stereotyped in its recitative. But in the other Passions, 
and most of all in the Auferstehung, the recitative is wonderfully 
expressive. It was probably accompanied by the organ, though 
the Passions contain no hint of accompaniment at all. In the 
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Aufefstekung the Evangelist is accompanied by four viode da 
gamba in preference to the organ. In any case, Schiitz tells 
us, the players are tu “ execute appropriate runs or passages ” 
during the sustained clioiKiU. Apart from their remarkable 
dramatic force, Sehiitz's oratorios show anotiher approximation 
to tlie I’ussion ur.itorio of Bach’s tiaoe in ending with a non- 
scriptuml hymn>chon», racme or less. clearly based on a chorale- 
tunc. But in tlie course of the work the Scriptural narrative 
is as unintorcupdicd as it is in the Roman Catholic Passions. 
And there is one respect in whidi the Auferstehungt, although 
richest and must advanced of all SchiitE’s 
IS ksstoealistio than either the Roman Passtons or those of iatcr 
limes ; namely, that single petseoas, other than tlie Kvaogetiiid;, 
aro frsqocntly represented by mors than one voice. In the case 
of the part of the Saviour, this might, to modom minds, seem 
nautural as showing a reverent avoidance of impers(jiM 4 ion.; and 
it was not without an occaaional analogy in Roman Catholic 
Passion-nnisic (in the polyphonic settings of spodol. words). 
But Sehiitz’s Passions .sbow> no such oonvention ; this feature 
is peculiar to the Au^rrsiektmg ; and, while the tliree holy women 
and the twex angels in. the scene at the tomb ace rqjcesented 
realistically by ^ee and two imitative voices, it is curious to 
see Meay Magdalene elsewhere alwaya rqjresented by tvw 
sopranos, even though Schiitz remarks- in his prefoee that “ one 
of the two voices may bo sung and the other done instrutnentiUiien, 
or, si placet-, simply left out.” 

Shortly before Bach, Passion- oratorios, not always so- entitled, 
wrece represented by sovoralcemarkable and mature works of art, 
most notably by R. Keisar (1673-1739). Chorale-tunes, mostly 
in plain harmony, were freely interspersed in order tliat the 
congregation might take part -in what was, after all, a musical 
church service for Holy Week. Tiie feelings of devout contem- 
plative Christians on each incident of the story were expressed 
in accompuixied recitatives {anoso) leading to arias ; and the 
ScrijRurnl narrative was sung to dramatic recitative and ejacu- 
latory chorus on the ancient Roman plan, exactly followed, 
even in the detail that tlie Evangelist was a tenor. 

llte difference between Bach’s Passions and those of his 
prodecoRsors and contemporaries i.s simply the difference between 
his music and theirs. Where his chorus represents the whole 
Ixidy of Christendom it has as- peculiar an epic power as it is 
dramatic where it represents with brevity and rapid climax 
the mpmsa turbar. of the Scriptural narrative. Take, for 
example, the double chorus at the begioning of the Passim 
according to St Matthew, where one chorus calls to the other to 
” come ;vnd behold ” what has come to pass, and the other 
chorus asks “whom?” “what?” “whither?” to eacli exhor- 
tation, until at last the two dioruscs join, while above all 
is heard, phrase by phrase, the hyian “0 Lamm Clottes 
unschiiklig.” Still more powerful, indeed unapproached even 
in external effect by anything else in classical or modern oratewio, 
is the duet with chorus that follows the narrative of tlie betrayal. 
Its tremendous final outbreak in the brief indignant appeal to 
heaven for the vengeance of damnation on the traitor is met by 
the calm conclusion of the Evangelist’s interrup-ted narrative 
and the overpowering tenderness of the great figured: chorale 
(“0 Mensch l>ew«in’ dein’ Sdnde gross which endh the first 
part with a call to repontanoe-. Such -coirixasts might seem to 
Ive hurt the natural use of' fine opportunkies furnished by the 
librettist ; but the' composer :afD|gie«FB tu owe less to the librettist 
when find that this ichoralo onginallgrf belonged to-tha Passion 
according 4a Sv JtdM, where it wasjtD follow Petee’-s denial of 
( ^iat. To modwik eorsKthB raoKt utrikt^gidevdea -in the Matthew 
Passion is that by which the part of Christ is separated from 
a)U tha're3tby<boii^«BaDiiipHnMd with therstring^band^ generally 
at a hi^prtth, though datpening at) the most aelemn moments 
with an effect of' sublitno'. ««pttony and tenderJiess. And a 
peculiarly prof onndl and istartUngi tiu^ht, which> has 1 not always 
niet withThe-attcmtiondtdesecues^ iSftlM otoissidniof-this muatoal 
haln at tile words' “ Eh, lama sabacthanii” 'Ihese points 
we oBStheticsily pasaiM with Wagnerian Leihmotij, though 

ntirely dif&raitin jnethod. (See Ofodra.) 


In his amazing power of declamation Bach was not altogether 
unanticipated by Keiser ; but no one before or since approached 
liim in sustained elevation and variety of oratorio style. Analogies 
to the forms of Passion music may be found in many of Bach’s 
church-cantatas ; a very fievourite form being the Dialogus ; 
as, for instanoc, a dispute between a fearing; and a trusting 
soul, with, perhaps, the voice of theSavionr hcaid from a distance ; 
or a dialogue between Christ and the Chumll, on the lines of 
the Song of Solomon. The Christmas Oratorio, a set of six 
closely connected church-cantatas : for performance on separate 
days, is treated in exacriy the same way as the Passions, with a 
larger proportion of non-dnunaatic tdiornses expressive of the 
triuflophant gnadtudeof Christendom. Many of the single church- 
cantatas are called oratorios. If it were not that Bach’s idea 
of oratorio seems to be definitely connected with that of dialogue,^ 
th^e is rciilly no reason in musical terminology why the B minor 
Mass should nut be so called, for it can never have been liturgical 
cither in a Roman CatboHc or in a Pnotestimt church. But 
in ail respects it standsalooe; and wemuBt now returnto Handel’s 
far more heterogeneous work, w'hich foems the sta-ple of almost 
cvHrytbing else that has betan understood by oratorio until the 
most recent times. 

Handed discovered and matured every poasibHaty of oratorio 
as an art-funn, except such as may now be brought to light by 
those composers with whom the influence of W^ner is not too 
overwhelming for them to consider- how far his principles are 
applicable to on art uncomicctod with -the sta^e. Ilandel shows 
us that a definite oratorio style may exist in many different 
tlegrees. He was evidently impressed by tlie German forms 
of Passion-music as combining the utmost dramatic interest 
with the most intense contemplative devotion ; and it is signifi- 
cant that it was after he came to England, and before his first 
Rngli.sh oratorio, that he set to music the famous poetic version 
of Ae Passion by Brockes, a version wliiidi had been adopted by 
all the German corapohcrs of the time,.ajid which, with very 
necessary and interesting improvements of taste, was largely 
drawn upon by Bach for the text of his Johannes- Passion, 
Handel’s Brockes- Passion does not appear ever to have been 
performed, though Badi found access to it und made a careful 
copy ; ami it is difficult to see what motive, except interest in the 
form, Handel had for composing it. At all events it furnishes an 
important (sinnecLuig-link betw een Bach’s solution of the problem 
of oratorio and tlie various other solutions which Uiuidel after- 
wards produced so successfully. lie soon discovered how many 
kinds of oratorio were possible. The freedom from .stage 
restrictions .idmitted of subjects ranging from semi-drarnatic 
histories, like those of Saul, Esther and Bdsdumzar, to cosmic 
schemes based exclusively on the words of the Bible, such as 
Isi'dcl ill Egypt and the Messiah, Between lliese types there is 
eier}' gradation of organization ; and it may be luJded, every 
gradation between sacred and secular subjects and treatment, 
riie very name of Handers first English oratorio, Esther, with 
the facts of its production as a masque and the origin of its 
libretto in Racine, show tlie transition from Uie stage to the 
church ; and a really scandalous oxainplc oJ the converse transi- 
tion may lie found by-any one rash enough to look for the source 
of some of Haman’s luusio in the Brockes- Passion. Roughly 
speaking wci may reduce the types of Handelian oratorio to a 
convenient thnoe; not divisible ananc^ works as wholes, but 
always evident hor-e and. there. Firstly, there is the semi- 
(^emtic method, in- which the arias are the uttemnees of char- 
lu^tors. in the story, . while tlie -conceptioa of the -chorus rarely 
diverges from that of; multitudes, of actors (A.g. Athalia, Bel- 
shazzar,, Satd, &Q.). The second method' is -a. more or less recogniz- 
able applic^an of, tbo forms, of -the. Pa«iii»a-BftHsic to othor 
subjeoits^. winhout). -howeviy, the oonueptuva of a. .special rule of 
narrator^ but (as* for. instance, in.” Etivy,. eldest- born of Hell ” 
in .Su}d)with definifo€on(H}ptfoiii'OfidHichiosuseau6 descriptive 
of tbot foclings ofi spectator.s, rather.thaa of -actors. Handel’s 

^ It is possible ■fhat a false e t y mology m ay hy Bjicti's time have 
given tliiS codour to (ftie word'Orartorio. Scft&tz inscribes a monodic 
sacred pibeo “ in etilo Oratorio.” warwogi*' inthe style oi recitativo.” 
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ludleiice demanded an inconvenient number of arias, most of 
vhioh SW& clumsily accounted for by a conventional assignment 
;o dramatic rules with a futile attempt at love-interest ; which 
nakes many of the best solos in Saul and Joshua rather absurd. 
Hie third Handelian method is that which has since become 
jiwbodied in the modem type of sacred or secular cantata ; a 
ic;rics of choruses and numbers on a subject altogether beyond 
Lhe soopo of dramatic narrative (as, for instance, the greater part 
>f Solomsi'i)i and, in the case of the Messiah and Israel in Egypt, 
treate<t entirely in the words of Scripture. 

AftW' Bach and Handel the history of oratorio becomes dis- 
jointed. The rise of the sonata .style, which brought life to the 
apera-, was almost wholly b:id for the oratorio ; since not only 
:lid it cause a serious decline in choral art by distracting attention 
from that organization of texture which is essential even to mere 
euphony in choral writing (see Counterpoint and Contra- 
puntal Forms), but its dramatic power became more and more 
disturbing to the essentially epic treatment demanded by the 
conditions of oratorio. Bach and Handel (especially Handel) 
were as dramatic in characterization as the greatest epic poets, 
and were just as f.ir removed from the theatre. Any doubt on 
this point is removed by the history of Handelian opera and the 
reforms of Cluck. But tlie p(jwer of later composers to rise 
iibove the growing swarms of iSth-century and 19th-century 
oratorio-mongers depended largely on the balance l^tween their 
theatrical arwl contemplative sensibilities. Academicism natur- 
ally mistrusted the theatre, but, in the absence of any con- 
tetnplative depth beyond that of a tactful asceticism, it has 
then and ever since, made spasmodic concessions to theatrical 
effect, with the intention of avoiding pedantry, and with the effc'ct 
of encouraging vulgarity. Philipp Fmamiel Bach’s oratorios, 
though not permanently convincing works of art, achievetl a 
remarkably true balance of style in the earlier days of the conflict; 
indeed, with judicious reduction to the size of a large cantata, 
Die Isrnelilcn in der Waste (1769) would perhaps bear revival 
almost better than Haydn’s Tobias (1774), in spite of the supe- 
rior musical value of that amliitious forerunner of The Creaiim 
and Tlie Seasons. These two great products of Haydn’s old age 
owe their vitality not only to Haydn’s combination of contra- 
puntal and choral mastery with hi.s unsurpassable freedom of 
movement in the sonata style, but also to his priceless redis- 
covery of the fact (well known to Bach, the compostT of “ Mein 
giaiibiges Herze,” but since forgotten) that, in Ha)Tln’s own 
words,. “ God will not be angry with me for worshipping him in a 
cheerful manner.” This is the very spirit of St Franci.s of Assisi, 
and it brings the naively realistic birds and beasts of The 
Creation into line with even the Bacchanalian parts of the mainly 
secular Seasons, and so removes Playdn from the dangers of a 
definitely bad taste, which began to lieset Roman Catholic 
oratorio on the one hand, and those of no taste at all, v/hich 
engulfed Protestant oratorio on the other. 

From the moment when nuisic became indep^dent of the 
church, Roman Catholic rt4igious nausic, liturgical or other, lost 
its high artistic position. Some of the technical hindrances to 
greatness in liturgical music after the Golden Age are mentioned 
in the article MAvSs; but the status of Roman Catholic non- 
liturgical' religious music was from the outset lowered by the use 
of the vulgar tongue, since that implied a condescension to the 
laity, and composers could not but be affected by the assumption 
that oratorio belonf^ed to a lower sphere than I.atin church 
music. With this element of condescension came a reluctance 
to foster the fault of intellectual pride by criticizing pious verse 
on grounds of taste. Even in Protestant England this reluctance 
still causes educated people to strain tolerance of bad hymns 
to an extent which apostles of culture denounce as positively 
immoral : but the initial impossibility of basing a non-Latin 
Roman Catholic oratorio directly on the Bible would already 
have been detrimental to good taste in religious musical texts 
even if criticism were not disarmed. It must be confessed that 
Protestant taste (as shown in the texts of many of Bach’s 
cantatas) was often unsurpMsably bad ; but in its most morbid 
phases its badness was mainly barbarian, and could either be 


ignored by coc^sers and listeners, or easily improved away, as 
J^ch showed in his alterations of Brockes’s vile verses in the 
Passion according to St John. But the bad taste of the text of 
Beethoven’s Christus am Oelberge {The Mount of Olives, c. 1800) 
is ineradicable, for it represents the standpoint of writers who 
may be very devout and innocent, but whose purest source of 
sacred art has been the pictures of Guido Kcni, It w’as one thing 
for Sir Joshua Reynolds to admire the wrong period of Italian 
art : he had his oivn access to great ideas ; but for Beethoven’s 
librettist, who had no such access, it was very different. The real 
sacred suliject has no chance of penetrating through a tradition 
which is neither naive nor ecclesiastical, but is simply that of a 
long-tolerated comfortable vulgarity. An operatic tenor repre- 
sents the Saviour ; an operatic soprano represents the ministering 
angel ; and in the garden of Gcthscmanc the tw o sing an operatic 
duet. The music is brilliant and well worthy of Beethoven’s 
early powers, but he afterwards greatly regretted it ; and indeed 
its circumsfcipces are intolerable, and the English attempt at 
a new libretto {Engcdi, or David in the Wilderness) only sub- 
stituted ineptitude for irreverence. 

Schubert’s wonderful fragment Lazarus (1820) suffers less 
fnim the sickliness of its text ; for the music seizes on a certain 
genuine quality aimed at by all typical Roman Catholic religious 
verse-writers, and embodies it in a kind of romantic mysticism 
unexampled in Protestant oratorio. Modern literature shows 
this peculiar strain in Cardinal Ncw'man’s Dream of GerotUitis, 
just as Sir Edward IClgar’s setting of that poem to music of 
Wagnerian continuity and texture prcsepls the onl)' parallel 
discoverable later or earlier to the slightly oppressive aroma of 
Schubert’s uni(|ue experiment.* J.azariis also surprises us by 
a rather invertebrate continuity of flow, anticipating early 
Wagnerian opera : indeed, in almost every respect it is two 
generations ahead of its time ; and, if only Schubert had finished 
it and allow'-efl it to see publicity, the history of 19th-century 
oratorio might have become a more interesting .subject than it i.*^. 

The ascendancy of Mendelssohn, as things happened, is really 
its main redeeming feature. Mendelssohn applied an unpre- 
cedented cLue and a wide geowid cjuJtnre tu. the structure and 
criticism of his libretto (see his correspondence with Schubrirg, 
his principal helper with the texts of St Paul and Elijah), and 
wa.s able to bear witness of his new-found gospel according to 
Bach by introdui'ing chorales into St Paul as well as by di.s- 
interring and performing Bach’s works. Bui he had not the 
strength to rascuc oratorio from the slougb into which it had 
now' fallen, no less in Protestant than in Roman Catholic form"’. 

As the interest in Biblical themes bccomps more independent 
of church and dogma, oratorio (>nce, more tends to become con- 
fused with Bibikal opera. The singular fragrance and tenderness 
of the best parts of Berlioz’s little masterpiece I'Enfance dii 
Christ (put t(-gether from sections composed between 1847 and 
1S54) give it high artistic value ; but if oratorio " means 
“ sacred music ” Berlioz was incapa,blc pf anything of the sort ; 
for the (.Tiristianity of his Crande Messe des marts and his 7 'e 
Deum Is the Girislianity of Napoleon ; and, if oratorio a 

consistent treatment of a legend or subject in terms of musical 
epic, Berlioz can never fix his altenti(>n long enough to rcjncmber 
how' he began by the time he has got half way through. 'Hiough 
Berlioz’s essay m oratorio is not quite so irresponsible a vocal- 
.symphonic-dramalic medley as his Romh et Juliette and Damna- 
tion de Faust, it unmistakably marks a transition towards the 
complete secularizing of the Biblfc for musical purposes. But 
the long-continued prejudice in England against the representa- 
tion of religious subjects on the stage has wrought peculiar 
confusion in the theory of their romantic treatment in music. 
It may be noted as a curiosity that Saint-Sai*ns’s Biblical opera, 
Samson et Dalila (written in 1877), after being known in F.nglancl 
for many quiet years as an oratorio, suddenly, in 1910, was 
permitted by the censor of plays, under royal command, to be 
produced at Covent Garden for what it was intended. It may 

* Schubert's well-known cantata, Miriam's Siegesgesang, keas 
been discussed as a small oratorio ; but it is of slight artistic and 
no historic importance. 
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even be suggested that this occurred just early enough to 
prevent Strauss’s Salome from being regarded by the British 
public as an oratorio. 

The earnest effcji Ls of Cesar Franck prevented French oratorio 
from drifting entirely towards the stage ; and meanwhile year by 
year Bralims’s Deutsches Requiem (completed, except for one 
movement, in towers ever higher above all choral mu.sic 

since he : ao\'cn’s Mass in D, and draws us away from the 
semi-dra .'iatic oratorio towards the musically perfectible form 
of an cn! irgcd cantata in which a group of choral movements 
is concentrated on a set of religious ideas differing from liturgical 
forms only in free choice of text. Within the essentially 
non-theatrical limitations of dramatic or epic oratorio, we may 
note the spirited new departures of Sir Charles Stanford in Kdcn 
(1891), and of Sir Hubert Parry in Judith (188S), Job (1S92) 
and King Saul (1894), which showed that Wagneruin Leitmoltf 
and continuity might well avail to produce an oratorio style 
standing to iMendelssohn as AVagner stands to Alozart, if 
musical interest be retained in the foreground. Freedom 
from the restrictions of the stage also means absence of the 
resources of the stage, so that Wagnerian Leitmotif is no 
sufficient substitute for formal musical coherence when the 
audience has no action before its eyes. Accc^rdingly these leaders 
of the English musical renascence are by no means exclusively 
Wagneri.'.n in their oratorios. A fine and tyf)iail examjde 
of their i>eculiar non-theatrical resources may be seen in tlie 
end of King Saul, where Parry (who, like Wagner, is his own 
librettist) makes the Witch of Endor foresee the battle of (lilboa, 
and allows her tale to become real in the telling : so that it is 
followed immediately by the final dirge. (D. F. T.) 

ORATORY (Lat. oraloria, sc. ars-, from orarc, to speak or 
pray), the art of speaking eloquently or in accordance with the 
rules of rhetoric {q.v.). From Lat. oralorium, sc. templum, a 
place of prayer, comes the use of the word for a small cliapel or 
place of prayer for the use of private individuals, generally 
attached to a mansion and sometimes to a church. Tlic name 
is also given to small chapels built to commemorate some special 
deliverance. 

ORATORY OF ST PHILIP NERI, CONGREGATION OF THE. 

or Oratokians, a religious order consisting of a number of 
independent houses. The first congregation was formally 
organized in 1575 by the Florentine priest, Philip NerL (See 
Neri, Philip.) 

ORB, a circle or ring (Lat. orbis), hence a globe or disk or other 
spherical object. It is thus used, chiefly poetically, of any of 
the heavenly bodies, including the earth itself (Lat. orbis ter- 
rarum), or of the eye-ball or eye. The “ orb,” also known as the 
“ mound ” (Lat. mundus, “ world ”), consisting of a globe 
surmounted by a cross, forms part of many regalia, being a 
symbol of sovereignty (see Regalia). In architecture the 
meaning to be attached to the word “ orb ” is doubtful. It is 
usually now taken to mean properly a blank or blind window, 
and thence a blank panel. If so the word represents Lat. orbus, 
** bereft of,” “ orplianed,” fenestta orba luminis. It is also 
identified with a circular boss concealing the intersection of 
arches in a vault. 

ORBETELLO, a town of Tuscany, Italy, in the province of 
Grosseto, 24 m. S. by E. of Grosseto by rail, 13 ft. above sea- 
level. Pop. (1901) 4188 (town), 5335 (commune). It is situated 
on a tongue of land projecting westward into a lagoon which i ; 
enclosed on the W. and S. by two long narrow sandy spits, ai.u 
on the seaward (S.W.) side by the peninsula of Monte Argentario. 
A causeway connecting the town with this peninsula was built 
acro.s5 the lagoon in 1842. On every side except the landward 
(E-) .'.ide the towTi is enclosed by an ancient terrace wall of poly- 
gonal work, and tombs have been discovered in the vicinity 
and e^'cn within the town itself. On the N. side of the promon- 
tory are the remains of a Roman villa partly below sea-level. 
The town must thus occupy an ancient site, the name of which 
is unknown. The town still has the bastions which the Spaniards 
built during the period (1557-1713) when the\'^ were masters of 
this comer of It ily. 'i here is a large convict prison with which 


is connected another at Porto Ercole, on the cast side of the 
peninsula. The mother house of the Pa.s.sionist order crowns 
an eminence of Monte Argentario, now strongly fortified. The 
salt-water lagoon (ii sq. m. in extent), in the middle of which 
the town stands, abounds in white fish, soles and eels. Cn the 
ca.stcrn edge of the Monte Argentario is an active manganese 
iron ore mine, yielding some 30,000 tons per annum. 

After the fall of the Republic of Siena, when the territory of 
Siena passed to Tuscany, Philip II. of Spain retained Orbetello, 
Tulanione, Monte Argentario and the island of Giannutri until 
1713, under the name of the Reali Stati dei Presidii. There are 
still many Spanish names among the inhabitants of Orbetello. 
In 1713 this district passed by treaty to the emperor, in 1736 to 
the king of the two Sicilies, in 1801 to the kingdom of Etruria, 
and in 1814 to the grand-duchy of Tuscany. 

See G. Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria (I.ondon, 1883), 
ii. 240; M. Carmichael, In Tuscany (London, lyoi), 283, sqq. 

(T. As.) 

OEBIGNY, ALCIDE DESSALINES D’ (1802-1857), French 
palaeontologist, was born at Couerzon, Loire Inferieure, on the 
6th of September 1802. He was educated at La Rochelle, 
where he became interested in the study of natural history, 
and in particular of zoology and palaeontology. His first 
appointment was that of travelling naturalist for the Museum 
of Natunil Hlstoiy at Paris. In the course of his duties he 
proceeded in 1826 to South America, and gathered much 
information on the natural history and ethnology, the results 
being embodied in his great work Voyage dam I’Amerique 
Mcndicnale (1839-1842). Meanwhile he had decided to devote 
his time and energies to palaeontology, and he dealt in course of 
time with various invertebrata from foraminifera tt; crinoids and 
mollusca. In 1840 he commenced the publication of Palionto- 
logie Franfaise, ou description des fosstles de la France, a monu- 
mental w’ork, accompanied by figures of the species. Eight 
volumes were published by him dealing with Jurassic and 
Cretaceous invertebrata, and since his death many later volumes 
have been issued. (See notes by C. D. Sherborn, ” On the Dates 
of the Paleonlologie Fratifaise of D’Orbigny,” (leol. Mag., 1899, 
p. 223.) Among his other works were Cours eUmentaire de 
paleonlologie et de geologic stratigraphiques (3 vols., 1849-1852), 
and Prodrome de paleonlologie stratigraphique (3 vols., 1850-1852). 
D’Orbigny introduced (1852) a methodical system of nomen- 
clature for geological formations based partly on the English 
terms — thus Baihonian for the Great or Bath Oolite, Bajocian 
from Bajocca or Bayeux in Calvados for the Inferior Oolite. 
Many of these names have been widely adopted, but some are of 
too local application to be generally used. In 1853 he was 
appointed professor of palaeontology at the Museum of Natural 
History in Paris, but died four years later, on the 30th of June 
1857, at Pierresitte, near St Denis. 

ORBILIUS, PUPILLUS, a Latin grammarian of the ist century 
A.D., who had a school at Rome, where the poet Horace was 
one of his pupils. Horace (Epistles, ii.) criticizes Ins old school- 
master and describes him as plagosus (a fiogger), and Orbilius 
has become proverbial as a disciplinarian pedagogue. 

ORBIT (from Lat. orbita, a track, orbis, a wheel), in astronomy, 
the path of any body, and especially of a heavenly body, revolving 
round an attracting centre. If the law of attraction is that of 
gravitation, the orbit is a conic section — ellipse, parabola or 
hyperbola — Shaving the centre of attraction in one of its foci ; 
and the motion takes place in accordance with Kepler’s laws 
(see Astronomy). But unless the orbit is an ellipse the body 
will never complete a revolution, but will recede indefinitely 
from the centre of motion. Elliptic orbits, and a parabolic 
orbit considered as the special case when the eccentricity of the 
ellipse is i, are almost the only ones the astronomer has to 
consider, and our attention will therefore be confined to them in 
the present article. If the attraction of a central body is not 
the only force acting on the moving body, the orbit will deviate 
from the form of a conic section in a degree depending on the 
amount of the extraneous force ; and the curve described may 
not be a re-entering curve at all, but one winding around so as 
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to form an indefinite succession of spires. In nil the cases which 
have yet arisen in astronomy the extraneous forces are so small 
compared with the gravitation of the central body that the orbit 
is approximately an ellipse, and the preliminary computations, 
as well as all determinations in which a high degree of precision 
is not necessary, are made on the hypothesis of elliptic orbits. 
Below are set forth the methods of determining and dealing with 
such orbits. 

Wc begin by considering the laws of motion in the orbit itself, 
regardless of the position of the latter. 

Let the curve represent an elliptic orbit, AD being the major 
axis, DE the minor axis, and F the focus in wfiich tlie centre of 
attraction is situated, which centre we shall call the suu. From the 

properties of the 
ellipse, A is the 
2>ericentre or 
nearest ixiint of 
the orbit to the 
Centre of attrac- 
tion and B the 
apocentre or most 
distant point. The 
semi - major axis, 
CA or CB, is called 
the mean distance, 
and is represented 
by the s)mibol a. 
Wo put e for the 
eccentricity of tht; 
ellipse, represented 
by the ratio 
CF:CA. P is the 
position of the 
planet at any 
time, and wo call v the radius vector FP. The angle AFP between 
the pericentre and the position P of the plaiict is the anomaly 
called V. By Kejilcr’s secontl law tlie radius vector, FP, sweeps 
over equal areas in e<iual times. To do this the actual si)ee<l 
in the orbit, and in a yet higher degree th(3 angular speed 
around F, must be greatest at pericentre, anti continually diminish 
till the apoc-cntre is reached. Let P, P' be two consecutive positions 
of the radius vector. Since the area of the triangle FPP' is one 
half the proiluct of FP into the perpendicular p Irom P on FI*', 
it follows lint if lhc.se perperidicubirs were equal all round the 
orbit, the arf^Ms de-)Cribc<l during the infinitesimal time would be 
iuiiallest at the pericentre and continually increase during the 
pa' .sage of the body to B. It follows that p must he greatest at 
pericentre, where its distance from F is least. By geometrical 
consideration it can be .shown that the angle subtetuleu by />, as 
seen from F, inu-;t be inversely as the .square of its distance r. Wc 
th'“refore ha\'c tlie fundamental theorem that the angular velocity 
of the body arouml the centre of attraction varies inversely as the 
sipiarc of its ilistance, and is therefore at every point proportional 
to the gravitation of the sun. Another curious theorem proposed 
by Bouilland in 1C25 as a substitute for Keplcr'.s secontl law is that 
the angular motion of the body as measured around the empty focus 
F' is (approximately) uniform. That is to an eye at F', the planet 
would seem to move around the sky with a nearly unifonn speed. 

The true anomaly, AFP, is commonly determined through the 
mean anomalv conceived thus: Describe a circle of radius a = CA 
around F, and let a fictitious planet start from K at the same 
moment tJiat the actual planet passes A, and let it move with a 
uniform speed .such that it shall complete its rc\olution in the 
.same lime 'J' as the actual planet. From the law of angular motion 
of the latter il'i ivnlius vector will run ahead of P(,) near A, Py will 
overtake and pass it at apocentre, and the rivo will again coincide 
at pericentre when tlie revolution is completed. 'I he anomaly 
AFC.) of (,) at any moment is called the mean anomalv, aiul the angle 
QFP by which the true anomaly exceeds it at that moment is the 
equation of the centn’. 

I'wo el'jments rlefine the position of the plane passing through 
the attracting centre in wliicli the orbit lies. One of these is the 
position of the line MN through the sun at F in which the plane 
of the orbit cuts some fun<lamental plane of reference, commonly 
the ecliptic. This is called the line of vodes, and its position is 
specified by tli.- angle which it make.s with some fixed line FK m 
the fundamenlal plane. At one of the no<le.s, say N, the body 
passes from th- s<jutU to the north side of the fundamental plane ; 
this is called the ascending node. The other element ii the inclina- 
tion of the plane of the orbit to the fundamental plane, called the 
inclinatioyi simply. A fifth element is flie position of the pericentre, 
which may be expressed by its angular distance XFN from the 
ascending node. A sixth is the position of the planet in the orbit 
at a given moment, for which may be substituted the moment at 
wliich it passed the pericentre. Another element is the time of 
revolution of the boily in its orbit, called its period. Instead of the 
period it is common m astronomical practice to use the mean angular 
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speed, called the mean motion of the body. This is defined as the 
speed of revolution of the fictitious body already desciibed, revolv- 
ing M-ith a uniform angular motion and the same pcikxlic time as 
the planet. It follows that putting w for tl.c mean motion and T 
for the period of revolution we shall have in degrees «T = 3C0®. 

It is shown in the article Astronomy (Celestial Mechanics) that 
tlie mean distance and mean motion or time of revolution of a 
planet are so related by Kepler's third law that, when tme of these 
elements is given, the other can be found. Hence the number of 
independent elements assigned to a planet or other Ixidy moving 
around the sun is commonly six. But the same relation does not 
hold of a satellite tlie mass of whose primary is not regarded as an 
absolutely known quantity, or of a binary star. In these cases 
therefore the moan di^itance and moan motion arc regarded as 
tiifforent olemoiits, and the whole number of the latter is seven. 

The process by which the position of a planet at any time is 
determined from its elements may now be conceived a.s follow.s : — 
pie e]X)ch of passage through pericentre being given, h t / be the 
interval of time between this epoch and that for which the jxisitioii 
of the body is required. Representing by P this position, it follows 
tliat the area of that portion of tlie cllip.se contained between the 
radii veclorcs FB and FP will bear the .same ratio to the -vs hole area 
of the ellipse that t docs to T, the time of revolution. The problem 
of finding a nidiiis vector satisfying this condition is one which can 
be solved only by successive aiqiroxiniations, or tentatively. Its 
discus-iion may be found in any work on theoretical astronomy. 
'I'ho .-solution may be worked out directly or through the detcr- 
inination of the e<iuation of the centre which, being added to the 
mean anomaly, gives the true anomaly. The angle from the peri- 
centre to the actual radius vector, and the hnigth of the latter being 
fouml, the angular distance of the planet from the node in the plane 
of the orbit is found by adding to the true anomaly the distance 
Irom the node to the pericentre. This, and the inclination of the 
orbit being given, wc have all the geometrical data necessary to 
aimpute the coordinates of the planet itself. The coordinates thus 
found will in the case of a body moving around the sun be helio- 
centric. The reiluction to the earth's centre is a iiroblcm of pure 
geometry. 

When a new celestial body, say a planet or a comet is di'^covered, 
the astronomer meets with the problem of determining the orbit 
from several observed positions 01 the body. To form a conception 
of this problem it is to be noted that since the position of the body 
ia space can be computed from the six elements of the orbit at any 
time wc may idijally conceive the coordinates of the liody to be 
algebraically expressed as functions of the .six elements anti of the 
time. Since the distance of a body from the obsen-er cannot be 
observed directly, but only the right ascension and declination, 
calling these a and i wc conceive ideal equations of the form 
o =/ (a, b, c, e, /, g, /) and S = p (a, b, c, e, f, g, t), 
the symbols a, b, . . . t, representing the six elements and the 
time. It the values of a and 5 , defining the position of the body on 
the celestial sphere, are observed at three different times, wc may 
conceive six equations like the above, one for each of the three 
ol)M!rve(l values of a and i. Then by .solving these equations, 
regarding the .six elements as unknown ijuantitics, the values of the 
latter may be computed. The actual process of solution is vastly 
more complex than is indicated by this description of it. Instead 
of the six ideal equations just described we have to combine a 
number of equations of various forms containing otlier quantities 
than the elements. But the logical framework of the process is 
that which we have set forth. 

The iiroblem of tletcrmining an orbit may be regarded as coeval 
with Hipparchus, who, it is supposed, found the moving portions 
of the apogee and perigee of the moon's orliit. The problem of 
determining a heliocentric orbit first presented itself to Kepler, who 
actually determined that of Mars. The modern method of deter- 
mining orbits from three or four observations was first develcipcd 
by C. F. Gauss in his celebrated work Theoria Motus Corperum 
Coelestium. This classical work is still a favourite among slutleiits, 
the improvements on its methods made since its publication being 
rather in details than in general princijiles. 

Authorities. — Among rt?ccnt works on the determination of 
orbits, J. C. Watson's Theoretical Astronomy is the most complete 
ill llio English language, 'i'lie most comjilete existing work, an 
encyclopaedia of the subject in fact, is T. von Oppolzer'.s Lchthnch 
ztir liahnbcstimmung der Kometen und Planeten (2 voN.), which 
contains voluininous tables, fonnulae, and instructions for the 
computation of orbits in the many special cases that arise. More 
recent and better adapted to study is Bauschinger's liahnicstimmung 
der Ilimmelskorper (i vol., Leipzig, 1906), which, alone of the three, 
treats orbits of satellites and double stars. (S. N.) 

ORCAGNA (f. 1308-f. 1368 Italian painter^ sculptor and 
architect, whose full name was Andrea di Cione, called 

1 The dates of Orcagna's birth and death are not exactly known. 
According to Vasari, he died in 1389 at the age of sixty ; but a docu- 
ment dated 1 37O provides a guardian for Tessa and Homola, daughters 
of Orcagna’s widow Francesca (see Bonaini, Mem. Ined. pp. 105- 
Z06). In that case 1376 was perhaps the year of his death ; and if 
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AHCAfJNUOLO/ was the son of a very able Florentine goldsmith. 
Maestro Cione, said to have been one of the prineipvtl anists who 
worked on the magnificent silver frontal of the high altar of San 
Giovanni, the Florentine Baptistery. The result of Urcagtm's early 
training in the use of the previous metids may be traced in the 
extreme delicacy and refined detail of his principid works in 
Bcalpture, lie had at lea.st three brothers who all practised some 
branch of the fine arts : laoiKirdo or Nardo, the eldest, a painter ; 
Malteo, a sculptor and mosaiicist ; and J acnp(y, also a painter. They 
were frequently associated with Orcagna in his varied lalvnirs. 

From the time of (iiotto to the end of the 14th century Orcagna 
stands quite pre-eminent even among the many excellent artists 
of that time. In sculpture he was a pupil of Andrea Pisano ; 
in painting, though indirectly, he was a disciple of Giotto. Few 
artists have practised with such success so many branches of the 
arts. Orcagna was nut only a painter and sculptor, but also a 
worker in mosaic, an architect and a poet. His importance 
in the history of Italian art rests not merely on his numerous 
and beautiful productions, but also on his widespread influence, 
transmitted to his successors through a large and carefully-trained 
school of pupils. In style as a painter Orcagna comes midway 
between Giotto and Fra Angelico : he combined the dramatic 
force and realistic vigour of the earlier painter wdth the pure 
brilliant colour and refined unearthly beauty of Fra Angelico. 
His large fresco paintings are works of extreme decorative 
beauty and splertddur'-'Ccjitiposfcd with careful referefnee to their 
architectural surroundings, arranged for the most part on one 
plane, without the strong foreshortening or cilects of perspective 
with which the inucal pointings of later masters are «o often 
marred. 

I. Orcagna as a Painter . — His chief works in fresco were 
at Florence, in the church of S Maria Novella. He first covered 
the walls of the retro-choir with scenes from the life of the Virgin. 
These, unfortunately, weremwch injured by damp very soon after 
their completion, and towards the end of the following century 
were replaced by other frescoes of the same subjects by Ghir- 
landaio, who, according to Vasari, made much use of Orcagna’s 
motives and invention. Orcugna also painted three walls of 
the Stro/.zi chapel, at the north-ciust of the same church, with 
a grand series of frescoes, which still exist, though in a much 
injured and “ restored ” state. On the rionhern end wall is the 
Last Judgment, painted above and round the window, the 
light from which makes it difficult to see the picture. In the 
centre is Chrbt floating among clouds, surrounded by angels ; 
below arc kneeling figures of the Virgin and St John the Baptist, 
with the twelve apostles. Lower still are patriiirchs, proplwts 
and saints, with the resurrection of the blessed and the lost. 
The finest composition is that on the west wall, unbroken by any 
window. It represents pitradi.sc, with Christ and the Virgin 
enthroned in majesty amongTowsof brilliantly-coloured cherubim 
and seraphim tinged with rombow-likc rays of light. Bdow 
are long lines of the Iwavenly hierarchy minglerl with angel 
musicians ; and lower still a crowd of saints ftoathig on clouds. 
Many of these figures are of exquisite beauty especially the 
few that have escaped restoration. Faces of the must divine 
tenderness and delicacj' occur among the female .saints ; the 
two central angels below the throne are figures of wonderful 
grace in pose and movement ; and the whole picture, lighted 
by a soft luminous atmosphere, seems t<j glow with an unearthly 
gladness and peace. Opposite to this is the fresco attributed 
by Vasari to Orcagna’s brother Bernardo, or rather Nardo 
(i.e. Lionardo); it was completely repainted in 1530, so that 
nothing but the des^n remains, full of'horror and weird imagina- 
tion. To some extent the painter has followed Dante’s scheme 
of successive circles. 

'Hiese paintings were probably executed soon after 4-350, 
and in 1357 Orcagna painted one of his finest jjanel pictures, 
as a retable for the altar of the same chapel, where it still remains. 

Vasari is right about his ago his birth WtrwM have been in 1316. 
Milaneai, the editor of Vasari, is, however, inclined to think tiiat 
Orcagna died in 1368, when he is known to have been suriomiy ill. 

1 Of thlsfbrm, Beme«me*speltOMaig«tt0lo,.Ofcagna laacowuptioa. 


In the centre is Christ in majesty between kneeling figures oi 
St Fcter and St Thomas Aquinas, attended by angel musicians ; 
on eiich side are standing figures of three other saints. It is a 
work of the greatest l)eauty l)oth in oDlour and composition ; 
it is painted with extreme miniature- like delicacy, uml is 
on the whole very Well preserved. This retable is signed, 
“ An. dm. mccelvii Andreas Gonis de Fbrentia me pwvxit.” 
Another fine, altar-piece on panel by Orcagna, dated 13^3, is 
preserved in the Cappella dc’ Medici, near the sacristy 
Sta Croce ; it represents the four doctors of the Latin church. 
Accordihg to Vasari, Orcagna also painted some Vdry fine 
frescoes in Sta Croce, similar hi subjects to thdse attributed to 
him in the Campo Santo of Bisa, and full of fine portraits. These 
do not now exist. In the cathedral of Florence, on one of the 
northern; picr.s, there hangs a noWy de.signed and higlily finished 
picture on panel by Orcagna, reprcscaiting S Zanuliio enthroned, 
trampling under his feet Cruelty and Pride ; at the sides are 
kneeling figures of SS Eugenius and Crescentius-— the whole 
•very tich in colour. The retablc mentioned by Vasari as 
having been painted for the Florentine clnirch of S Pietro 
Maggiore is now in the National Gallery of London. It a 
richly decorative composition of the Coronation of the Virgin, 
between tows of saints, together with nine other subjects 
painted in miniature. Other paintings on panel by Orcugna 
were sent by the Pope to Avignon, but cannot now be traced. 
The frescoes also have been destroyed with which, according 
to Vasari, Orcagna decorated the facade of S ApoUinare wul the 
Ckppclhi de’ Cfusci in the church, of the Servr in Florence.^ 

2. Orcagna as a Sculptor and Architect,^ — In 1355 Orcagna 
Was appointed architect to the chapel of Or San Michele in 
Florence. This curiously -planned building, with a large upper 
room over the vaulting of the -lower part, had been begun by 
Taddeo Gaddi as a thank-dffering for the cessation of the pkigue 
of 1348. It took the place of an earlier oratory designed by 
Arnolfo del Cambio, ai^ was the 'gift of the united trade-gilds 
of Florence. As to the building itself, it is impossible to say 
how much i.s due to Taddeo Gaddi and how much to Orcagna, 
but the great marble tabernacle was wholly by Orcagna. This, 
in its combined splendour of arcliitectural design, sculptured 
reliefs and statuettes, and mosaic enrichments, is one of the 
most important and beautiful works of art which even rich 
Italy posscsjjes. It combines an altar, a shrine, a rcrerlos and a 
balclacchino. In general form it is perhaps the purest and most 
gracefully designed of all specimens of Italian Gothic. It is a 
tall structure of white marble, with vaulted canopy and richly 
decorated gables and pinnacles, reaching almost to the vaulted 
roof of the c;bapcl. The detail is extremely delicate, and brilliant 
gem^like coIout is- given by lavibh enrichments of minute patterns 
in gb-ss' mo.s.ttc, inlaid in the white marble of the structure. It 
is put together with the greatest care and precision ; Vasari 
especially note.s the fact that the whole was put together without 
■any cenrent, W'hieh might have Ettsined tthc purity of the marble, 
all the parts being closely fitted together with bronze' dowels. 
The !q>ire-likc summit of the tabernacle is surmounted by a 
figure «f St M iclwel, and at a k)wer stage on the roof are statuettes 
of the apMitles* 'Ihe altar has a relief of Hope between panels 
with the Marriage of the Virgin and the Annunciation. On 
the right side, looking east, of ' the base of the tabernacle are 
reliefs of the Birth of the Viigin and ‘her Presentation in the 
Temple; orethe left, Hie Nartiv'ity and the Adoration of the Magi ; 
and' behind, the Presdnfktiofn of Christ in the Temple, and the 

• The magnifieont but mfich injureil frescoes of the Last Juflgmcut, 
Hell, and the Trinmph of Heath in the Phan Campo Santo, flcscribed 
with gUaat minutciresa and ttnthuaium by Vasari, are attributed by 

I him to Orcagna, but Inturnal evidence seems to show that they are 
I prodnetions ui the Sienese soliool. Crowe and Cavalcasullo attributo 
them to the two bmtlrerB I^ofentettl of Siena, but they have been so 
injured by wet, tho aettienTt!int-ctf 4 b© Wall, and repeated retouchings 
that it is difficult to ooihe to any clear decision- as to their autliorship. 
It appears, howeiver, much more-pFobaUo that iliey are tlic work of 
Bemamo Daddi. 

* Orcagna was adriritted ’as a member o< tho Sculptors' Gild in 
1332. His name occtns ia 'the roll as “< Andreas -Oionis vocatus 
Arcagnolus, pidtkir.'* 
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Angel warning tlic Virgin to escape into Kgypt. Above the last 
two subjects are large reliefs of tlic Death of the Virgin, sur- 
rounded by the apostles, and higher still her Assumption ; 
she stands in a vesica, and is borne by angels to heaven. On 
the base of the Virgin’s tomb is inscriljcd “ Andreas Cionis 
pictor Florentinvs oratorii archimiigister extitit hvjvs mccclix.” 
Orciigiia's own portrait is given as one of the apostles. In 
addition to these richly-composed subject-reliefs the whole 
work is adorned with many other sii^lc figures and heads of 
prophets, angels, and the Virtues, all executed with wonderful 
finish and refinement. The shrine, which forms an aumbry in 
the r(?redos, contains a miracuLous picture of the Madonna. A 
fine bronze screen, with open geometrical tracery, encloses the 
whole. No work of sculpture in Italy is more magnificent 
than this wonderful tabernacle, both in general effect and in the 
delic^ate beauty of the reliefs and statuettes with which it i.s 
so lavislily enriched. It cost the enormous sum of 96,000 gold 
florins. Unfortunately it is very badly placed and insufficiently 
lightixl, so that a .minute examination of its beauties is a work 
of difficulty. 

No mention is made by Vasari of Orcagna’s residence in 
Orvieto, where he occupied for some time the post of “ ca|K)- 
maestro ” to the duomo. He accepted this appointment on 
the r4th of June 1358 at the large salary (for that time) of 300 
gold tlorin.s a year. His brother Mattco was engaged to work 
under him, receiving 8 florins a month. When Orcagna accepted 
this appointment at Orvieto he had not yet finielMd his work 
at Or San M.ichele, and so was obliged to make long visits to 
Florence, which naturally interfered witli tlie satisfactory 
performance of his work for the Orvietans. 'I’he result was that 
on the 1 2th of September 1360 Orcagna, having been paitl 
for his work up to that time, resigned the post of “ capo-maestro ” 
of the duomo, Uiough he still remained a little loiter in Orvieto 
to finish a huge ntosaic , picture on the we.st front. When this 
mosaic (made of glass tesserae from Venice) was finished in 1362, 
it was found to be uneven in surface, and nut fixed securely into 
its cemetil bed. An arbitration was therefore held as to the 
price Orcagna was to receive for it, and he was awarded 60 
gold ilurins. 

Vasari mentions as other architectural works by Orcagna 
the ilesign for the piers in the nave of the Florentine duomo, 
a zccca or mint, w'hich appears not to have been carried uvil, 
and the J.Qggia dei Lanzi in the Piazza della Signuria. It i.s, 
however, more than doubtful whether Orcagna Irad any hand 
in tins last building, a very graceful vaulted structure, with 
tlu'ce semicircular open arclies on the side and one at each end, 
intended to form a sheltered meeting-place for the Priori during 
elections and other public transactions. This kjggia was ordered 
by the General Council of Florence in 1356, but w'as not actually 
begun till tlie year 1376,. after Orcagna’s death. The architects 
were Bcnci di Cione ([)ossibly a brother of Orcagna) and Simone 
di Francesco Talcnti, both men of considerable reputation in 
P'lorence. The sculptured reliefs of the seven Virtues in the 
spandrels of the arches of the loggia, also attributed to Orcagna 
by ■ Vasari, were later still, 'lliey were designed by Angelo 
Gadili (1383-1386), and were carried out by three or four different 
sculptors. 

Pupils of Oroiffnsinamod by Vasaii aure Bemaido NcJlo, a Pisan, 
Tommaso di Marco, a Florentine, and, chief o£ all, Francesco Traini, 
whose grand pain.iing on panel of St Thomas Aquinsis enthronecl 
with the arch-hcretics at his feet still hangs in the church for which 
it was painted— Sta Catoriiia at Rsa. Orcagna had, in addition 
to the two daughters mentioned alxrve, a son named Cione, who 
was a painter of but little eminence, ^me sonnets attributed b» 
Orcagna exist in MS. in the Strozzi and Magliabecchian libraries 
in Florence. They have lieen published by Trucchi [Poesie ineditc, 
ii. p. 25, Prato, 1846). They are graceful in language, but rather 
artifioial and over-elaborated. 

Authorities. — ^VaHari, od. Milanesi, i. p,,.5g3 (Florence, 1878) ; 
Ciornale degli Archivi Toscani, iii. p. 282, &c. ; Passorini, Curiositd 
storico-artistiche \ Gaye, Carteggio inedito, i. pp. 500-513, ii. p. 5; 
Rosini, Storia della fnthtra, vol. li. ; Baldinucci, Pfvfessori del ditiegno, 
vol. i. ; KttToohr, Ricefche lialiane, ii., aad.jintoiagia di Firenre, iii. ; 
Crowe and Cavalcasclle, Painting in Italy , i. p. 425 (London, 1864) ; 
Perkins, Tuscan Sculptors, p. 77 (London, 1865). (J- II* M.} 
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ORCHARD ( 0 . Kug. ort-gaard, later orceard ] a combination 
apparently of Lat. harius, garden, and “ yard ” or “ garth ”), a 
piece of ground enclosed for the purposes of. horticulture. Tlie 
term was formerly used in a generiU way for a garden where 
herbs and fruit-trees were cultivated, but is now used exdu.sively 
for a piece of enclosed ground for fruit-trees only, and particularJy 
for apples, pears, plums and cherries. 

ORCHABDSON, SIR WILLIAM QtllLLER (1835-1910), 
British painter, was born in Edinburgh, where his father was 
engaged in business, in 1835. " Orehardson is a variation 
of “ Urquluk£ts()n,”.the name of a Higbland sept settled on Loth 
Ness, from which the painter is descended. At the age of fifteen 
he was sent to the Trustees’ Academy, then under the mastership 
of Robert Scott Lauder, where he had as fellow-students most 
of those who afterwards shed lustre on the Scottish school of the 
second half of tlu^ lyth century. As a student he was not especi- 
ally precocious or industrious, but his work was distinguished 
by a peculiar reserve, by an unusual determination that his 
hiuid should be .subdued to liis eye, with the result that his early 
things reacli tlieir own ideal, as surely as those of his maturity. 
By the time he was twenty, Orehardson had mastered the 
essentials of his art, and had produced at least one picture which 
might be accepted as representative, a portrait of Mr John 
Hutchison, the sculptor. For seven years after this he worked 
in Edinburgh, same of his attention being given to “ black and 
white,” his practice in which had been partly acquired at a sketch 
club, which induded among its members Mr Hugh Cameron, 
Mr Peter Graham, Mr George Hay, Mr MTaggart, Mr John 
Hutchison and others. In 1862 he came to London, and estab- 
lished liimsclf in 37 Fitzroy Square, where he was joined twch c 
months later by his friend John Pettic. Ihe same house was 
afterwards inhabited by Ford Madox Brown. 

'Fhe English public was not immediately attracted by Orchard- 
son’s work. It was too quiet to compel attention .at the Royal 
Academy, and Petlie, Orchardsun’s junior by four years, stepped 
before hjm for a time, and became the most readily accepted 
member of the school. Orehardson confined hini-self to the 
simplest theme.s mid designs, to the most reticent schemes of 
colour. Among his best pictures during the first eighteen yeans 
after his mignition to London were ** The ( luillenge,” 
“ Christopher Sly,” ” Queen of Uic Sword.s*,” ” Condition;'! 
Neutrality,” “Hard Hit ” - perhaps the best of all— and 
portraits of Mr Cliarles Moxon, his futher-in-law, and of his own 
wife. In all these good judgment and a refined imagination 
were imited to a restrained but consummate technical dexterity. 
During tliese same years he made a few drawings on wood, 
turning to account his early facility in this motle. 1 he period 
between 1862 juid 1880 was one of quiet ambit i»;ns, of a character- 
istic insouciance, of life act:epted as a thing of many-balanced 
interests rather than as a matter of slurm und drang. In 1865 
Pettie married, and the Fit/.roy Square menage was broken up. 
In i868 Orclwrdson was elected A.R.A. In 1870 he spent the 
summer in Venice, travelling home in the early antumn through 
a France overrun by the German armies. In 1S73 he married 
Miss Helen Moxon, and in 1877 he was elected to the tull member- 
ship of the Royal Academy. In this same year he finished 
building a house at Wcstgatc-on-Sca, with an open tennis-court 
ami a studio in the garden. He was knighted in June 1907, 
and died in London on the 13th of April 1910. 

Orchardson’s wider popularity dates from 1881. To that 
year’s Academy he sent the large “ On Board the BcUerophon” 
w'hi(*h now hangs in tire Tate Gallery. Its success with the puWic 
was grout and instantaneous, and for ten or tw'clvc years Orchard- 
son’s work was more eagerly looked for at the Academy tln n 
that of any one else. He followed up the ” Bellcrophon ” with 
the still finer “ Voltaire,” now in the Kunslhalle at Hamburg. 
Technically, the “ Voltaire ” is, perhaps, his high-water mark. 
Fine both in design and colour, it is carried out with a supple 
dexterity of hand which has scarcely been equalled in the 
British school since the death of Gainsborough. The subject 
is not entirely happy, for it does not explain itself, but requires 
a previous knowledge on the part of the .spectator of how Voltaire 
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was beaten by the servants of the Chevalier de Rohan-Cabot, 
and how the due dc Sully failed to avenge his guest. The painter 
was attracted by the opportunity it gave for effective opposition 
of character, line, colour and movement. The “Voltaire” 
was at the Academy of 1883 j it was followed, in 1884, by the 
“ Mariage dc convenance,” perhaps the most popular of all 
Orchardson’s pictures ; in 1885, by “ The Salon of Madame 
R^camicr ” ; in 1886, by “ After,*’ the sequel to the “ Mariage de 
convenance,” and “ A Tender Chord,” one of his most exquisite 
productions ; in 1887, by “ The First Cloud ” ,* in 1888, by 
“ Her Mother’s Voice ’’ ; and in 1889, by “ The Young Duke,” 
a canvas on which he returned to much the same pictorial 
scheme as that of the “ Voltaire.” Subsequently he exhibited 
a series of pictures in which fine pictorial use was made of the 
furniture and costumes of the early years of the 19th century, 
the subjects, as a rule, being only just enough to suggest a title ; 
" An Enigma,” “ A Social Eddy,” “ Reflections,” “ If rnusic be 
the food of love, play on 1 ” “ Music, when sweet voices die, 
vibrates on the memory,” “ Her First Dance,”— in these, oppor- 
tunities are made to introduce old harpsichords, spinets, early 
pianofortes, Empire chairs, sofas and tables, Aiibusson empets, 
short-waisted gowns, delicate in material and primitive in 
ornament. Between such things and Orchardson’s methods 
as a painter the sympathy is close, so that the best among them, 
“ A Tender Chord,” for instance, or “ Music, when sweet voices 
die,” have a rare distinction. 

As a portrait-painter Orchardson must be placed in the first 
class. His portraits arc not numerous, but among them are 
a few which rise to the highest level reached by modern art. 
“ Master Baby,” a picture, connecting subject-painting with 
portraiture, is a masterpiece of design, colour and broad execution. 
“ Mrs Joseph,” ” Mrs Ralli,” “ Sir Andrew Walker, Bart.,” 
“ Charles Moxon, Esq.,” “ Mrs Orchardson,” “ Conditional 
Neutrality ” (a portrait of Orchardson’s eldest son as a boy of 
six), “ Lord Rookwood,” “ The Provost of Aberdeen,” and, 
above all, “ Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart.,” would all deserve a place 
in any list of the best portraits of the 19th century. In this 
branch of art the “ Sir Walter Gilbey ” may fairly be called 
the painter’s masterpiece, although the sumptuous full-length 
of the Scottish provost, in his robes, runs it closely. The scheme 
of colour is reticent ; had the picture been exhibited at the time 
of the Boer VV'ar of ujoo the colour would have been called khaki ; 
the design is simple, uniting nature to art with a rare felicity ; 
and the likcneb.s has been found satisfactory by the sitter’s 
friends. The most important commission ever received by 
Orchardson as a portrait-painter was that for a group of Queen 
Victoria, witli her son (afterwards King Edward VII.), grandson, 
and great-grandson, to be painted on one canvas for the Royal 
Agricultural Society, The painter hit upon a h.nppy notion for 
the bringing of the four figures together, and as time goes on and 
the picture slowly turns into history, its merit is likely to be 
better appreciated, lie continued painting to the end of his 
life, and had three portraits ready for the Royal Academy 
in 1910, 

Orchardson’s method was that of one who v/nrked under a 
creative, decorative and subjective impulse, rather than under 
one derived from a wish to observe and record. Ilis affiliation 
is with Watteau and Gainsborough, rather than with those who 
would base all pictorial art on a keen eye for actualiW and 
“ value.” Among French painters his pictures have cxciteil 
particular admiration. (VV. Ab.) 

ORCHESTBA (Fr. OrcJiestre ; Ger. Kapelk, Orcimtei ' ; Ital. 
Orchestra)^ in its modern acceptation (i) the place in a theatre 
or concert hall set apart for the musicians; (2) a carefully- 
balanced group of performers on stringed, wind and percussion 
instruments adapted for playing in concert and directed by a 
conductor. In ancient Greece the ('ipxfurrfja w'as the space between 
the auditorium and the proscenium or stage, in which were 
stationed the chorus and the instrumentalists. The second 
sense is that which is dealt with here. 

A modern orchestra is composed of (1) a basis of strings — ^first 
and second violins, violas, violoncellos and double basses; 


(2) flutes, sometimes including a piccolo ; (3) the reed contingent, 
consisting of two complete families, the oboes with their tenors 
and basses (the cor Anglais, the fagotto or bassoon and the 
contrafagotto or double bassoon), the clarinets with their 
tenor and basses (the basset horn and the bass and pedal clarinet;,) 
with the addition sometimes of saxophones ; (4) the brass wind, 
consisting of the horns, a group sometimes completed by tho 
tenor and tenor-bass Wagner tubas, the trumpet or cornet, 
the trombones (tenor, bass and contrabass), the tubas (tenor, 
bass and contrabass) ; (5) the percussion instruments, including 
the kettledrums, bells, Glockenspiel, cymbals, triangle, &c. 
Harps are added when required for special effects. 

Although most of the instruments from the older civilizations 
of h'gypt, Chaldea, Persia, Phoenicia and of the Semitic races 
were known to the ancient Creeks, their conception of music 
led them to discourage all imitation of their neighbours’ low; 
of orchestral effects, obtained by combining harp.s, lyres, guitars, 
tanburs, double pipes and long flutes, trumpets, bagpipes, 
cymbals, drums, &c., playing in uni.son or in octaves. Tlie 
Greeks only cultivated to any extent the various kinds ol 
citharas, lyres and auloi, seldom used in concert. To the pre- 
dilection of the Romans for wind instruments of all kinds, 
we owe nearly all the wind instruments of the modern orchestra, 
each of which had its prototype among the instruments of the 
Roman Empire : the flute, oboe and clarinet, in the tibia ; 
the trombone and trumi)et in the buccina ; the tubas in the 
tuba; and the French horn in cornu and buccina. The 41I1 
century a.d. witnessed the downfall of the Roman drama and 
the debasement of instrumental music, which was ])laced 
under a ban by the Church. During the convulsions which the 
migrations of Goths, Vandals and Huns caused in Europe after 
the fall of Rome, instrumental music was preserved from absolute 
extinction by wandering actors and musicians turned adrift 
after the closing of the theatres by command of the Church. 
lAter, as demand arose, reinforcements of instruments, instru- 
mentalists and instrument makers filtered through the Byzantine 
Empire and the Christian East generally on the one side and 
from the Moors on the West. It is towards the dawn of the 
nth century that we find the first definite iiiilications of the 
status of instrumental music in Western and Central Europe. 
Everywhere are the evidences, so conspicuously absent from 
the catacombs and from Romano-Christian monuments, of the 
growing favour in which instrumental mu.sic was held, to instance 
only such sculptures as those of the Abbey of Boschervillc in 
Normandy, of the portico of the Cathedral of Santiago da 
Compostella (12th century) with its orchestra of 24 musicians, 
and the full page illuminations of Psalters rcpre.senting David 
and his musicians and of the 24 elders in the Apocalypses. 

The earliest instrumental compositions extant are certain 
15th-century dances and pieces in contrapuntal style preserved 
in the libraries of Berlin and Munich. The late development 
of notation, which long remained e,xclusively in the hands of 
monks and troubadours, personally more concerned with vocal 
than with in.strumcntal music, ensured the preservation of the 
former, while the latter was left unrecorded. Instrumental 
music was for centuries dependent on outcasts and outlaws, 
tolerated by Church and State but beyond the pale. Little 
was known of tlic construction and technique of the instruments, 
and their possibilities were undreamed. Nevertheless, the innate 
love .and yearning of the people for tone-colour a.sserted itself 
with sufficient strength to overcome all obstacles. It is true 
that tlic development of the early forms of harmony, the orgarium, 
diaphony, the discant and the richer forms of polyphony grew 
up round the voice, but indications are not wanting oi an 
independent energy and vitality which must surely have existcil 
in unrecorded medieval instrumental music, since they can be 
so clearly traced in the instruments themselves. It is, for 
example, significant of the attitude of lotli-century instru- 
mentalists towards musical progres.s that they at once assimi- 
lated Hucbald’s innovation of the organum, a parallel succession 
of fourths and fifths, accompanied sometimes by the octave, 
for two or three voices respectively, and they produced in the 
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same century the organislrum, named after Hucbald’s organumy 
and specially constructed to reproduce it. 

Shortly after the introduction of polyphony, instruments such 
as flutes-i-bec, or flaiols, cornets, cromornes, shawms, hunting 
horns, bagpipes, as well as lutes and bowed instruments began 
to be made in sizes approximately corresponding in pitch with 
the voice parts. It is probably to the same yearning of instru- 
mentalists after a polyphonic ensemble, possible until the 14th 
century only on organs, hurdy-gurdies and bagpipers, that we 
owe the clavichord and clavicembalo, embodying the application 
of keys, respectively, to the dulcimer and the psaltery. 

There are two reasons which account for the development 
of the brass wind prf)ceeding more slowly, (i) These instru- 
ments, trumpets or busines, tubas and horns, were for many 
centuries mainly used in medieval Europe as military or hunt- 
ing signal instruments, and as such the utmost required of 
them was a fanfare. Specimens of 14th-century tablature and 
16th-century notation for the horn, for instance, show that 
for that instrument rhythm alone was taken into account. 
(2) Whereas in most of the instruments named above the 
notes of the diatonic scale were cither fixed or easily obtained, 
the acoustic principles of tubes without lateral holes and blowm 
by means of a cup mouthpiece do not allow of a diatonic scale, 
except for the fourth octave from the fundamental, and that 
only in trumpets and horns, the notes of the common chord with 
the addition of the flattened seventh being the utmost that can 
be produced without the help of valves, keys or slides. These 
instruments were, therefore, the last to be added to the orchestra, 
although they were extensively used for special military, civil 
and religious functions and were the most highly favoured of all. 

The earliest improvement in the status of the roving instru- 
mentalists came with the rise of minstrelsy. The courts of the 
counts of Toulouse, Provence and Barcelona were the first to 
foster the art of improvising or composing songs known as trobar 
(or trouver in the north of France), and Count Guillaume of 
Poitiers (10S7 -1127) is said to have been the first troubadour. 
The noble troubadour seldom sang the songs he composed him- 
self, this duty devolving upon his professional minstrel skilled in 
singing and in playing upon divers instruments who interpreted 
and disseminated his master’s verses. In this respect the trouba- 
dour dilfered from his German contemporary the Minnesinger, 
who frequently sang himself. The profes.sional musicians were 
included under the general term of jongleurs or jugleors, gleemen 
or minstrels, whose function was to entertain and amuse, but there 
were among them many subtle distinctions and r.anks, such ns 
chanleors and estrnmanteors. Love was the prevailing theme in 
the south, while in the north war and heroic deeds inspired the 
bards. To the former Avas due the rapid development of bowed 
instruments, which by reason of their singing quality were more 
suitable for accompanying passionate love songs, while instru- 
ments of Avhich the strings were plucked accorded better with the 
declamatory and dramatic style of the north. 

The first assertive move towards independence was made 
by the wandering musicians in the 13th century, when some of 
these, tired of a roving life, settled down in cities, forming gilds 
or brotherhoods for the protection of their mutual interests and 
privileges. In time they came to be recognized by the burgo- 
masters and municipalities, by whom they were engaged to pro- 
vide music at all civic and private festivities, wandering musicians 
being prohibited from playing within the precincts of the cities. 
The oldest of these gilds was the Brotherhood of Nicolai founded 
in Vienna in 1288. In the next century these pioneers chose as 
patron of their brotherhood Peter von Eberstorff, from 1354 
to 1376 known as Vogt der Musikanten, who obtained for the 
members an imperial charter. This example was gradually 
followed in other parts of Germany and elsewhere in Europe. 
In England, John of Gaunt was in 1381 chosen King of the 
Minstrels. In France there was the Confr6rie of St Julicn dcs 
Menestriers, incorporated in 1321. Exalted patrons of instru- 
mental mu.sic multiplied in the 15th century, to instance only the 
dukes of Burgunfly, the emperors of the House of Austria, the 
dukes of Lorraine, of Este, Ferrara and Tuscany, the electors 
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of Saxony and the kings of France with their renowned institu- 
tions La Chapelle-Musique du Roi {c. 1440), la Musique de la 
Chumbre, la Musique de la Grande Kcuric du Roi. 

At the time of the revival of the drama Avith music, afterwards 
modified and known as opera, at the end of the i6th century, 
there was as yet no orchestra in our sense of the word, but merely 
an abundance of instruments used in concert for special effects, 
without balance or grouping ; small positive organs, rcg.ds, 
harpsichords, lutes, theorboes, artdilutes and chittaronc (liass 
and contrabatis lutes), guitars, viols, lyras da braccio and da 
gamba, psalteries, cittcrn.s, harps, flutes, recorders, cornets, 
trumpets ami trombones, drums and cymbals. 

Monteverdc was the first to see that a preponderance of strings 
is necessary to ensure a proper balance of tone. With the per- 
fected models of the Cremona violins at his disposal, a quartett 
of strings was established, and all other stringed instruments 
not played Avith the bow XA'ere ejected from the orchestra with the 
exception of the harp. Under the influence of Monteverdc and 
his successors, Cavalli and Cesti, the orchestra Avon for itself a 
separate existence with music and laws of its own. As instru- 
ments Avere improved, new ones introduced, and old ones 
abandoned, instrumentation became a new and favourite study 
in Italy and in Germany. Musicians began to find out the 
capabilities of various families of instruments and their individual 
value. 

The proper understanding of the compass and capabilities of 
wind instruments, and more especially of the brass wind, Wiis of 
later date (i8th century). At first the scores contained but fcAv 
indications for in.struments other than strings ; the others played 
as much as they could according to the compass of their instru- 
ments at the direction of the leader. The pos.sibility of using 
instruments for solos, by encouraging virtuosi to acquire great 
skill, raised the standard of excellence of the whole orchestra. 

At first the orchestra was an aristocratic luxury, performing 
privately at the courts of the princes and nobles of Italy ; but 
m the 17th century performances were given in theatres, and 
Germany eagerly followed. Dresden, Munich and Hamburg 
successively built opera houses, while in England opera flouri.shc(l 
under Purcell, and in France under Lully, who with the collabora- 
tion of Jlolidre also greatly raised the status of the entertainments 
knoAvn as ballets, interspersed with instrumental anil vocal music. 

The revival of the drama seems to have exhausted the enthusi- 
asm of Italy for instrumental music, and the field of action was 
shifted to Germany, Avhcrc the perfecting of the orchestra was 
continued. Most German princes had at the beginning of the 
1 8th centur)' good private orchestras or Kapelle, and they 
always endeavoured to secure the services of the best available 
in.strumentidists. Kaiser, Telemann, Graun, Mattheson and 
Handel contributed greatly to the development of German 
opera and of the orchestra in Hamburg during the first (juarter 
of the century. Bach, Gluck and Mozart, the reformers of 
opera ; Haydn, the father of the modern orchestra and the 
first to treat it independently as a power opposed to the solo 
and chorus, by scoring for the instruments in well-defined 
groups ; Beethoven, Avho individualized the instruments, 
writing solo passages for them ; Weber, w ho brought thi; horn 
and clarinet into prominence ; Schubert, Avho inaugurated the 
conversations between members of the wood wind — ^all left their 
mark on tire orchestra, leading the way up to Wagner and 
Strauss. 

A sketch of the rise of the modern orchestra would not be 
complete without reference to the invention of the piston or 
valve by Stdlzel and Bliimel, both Silcsiams, in 1815. A satis- 
factory bass fur the wind, and mure especially for the bras.s, had 
long been a desideratum. The effect of this invention was felt 
at once : instrument-makers in all countries vied with each other 
in making use of the contrivance and in bringing it to perfection ; 
and the orchestra was before long enriched by a new family of 
valvcd instruments, variously known as tubas, or euphoniums 
and bombardons, having a chromatic scale and a full .sonorous 
tone of great beauty and immense volume, forming a magnificent 
bass. (K. S.) 
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ORCHESTRION— ORCHIDS 


ORCHESTmON, a name applied to three different kinds of 
instruments, (i) A chamber organ, designed by Abt. Vogler 
at Ihe end of the x8th century, which in a space of 9 aib. ft. 
contained no less than 900 pipes, 3 manuals of 63 keys each and 
39 pedal.s (see Harmonium). (2) A pianoforte with organ pipes 
attached, invented by Thomas Anton Kunz of Prague in 1791. 
This orchestrion comprised two manuals of 65 keys and 25 
pedals, all of which could be used either independently or couplet!. 
There were 21 stops, 230 strings and 360 pipes which produced 
105 different combinatitms. 'I’he bellows were worked either by 
hand or by machine^J,^ (3) A mechanical instTument, auto- 
matically played by means of revolving cylinders, invented in 
1851 by F. T, Kaufmann of Dresden. It comprises a complete 
wind orchestra, with the addition of kettle-drums, side-drums, 
cymbals and triangle. (K. S ) 

OBCIfHA, or Urchha (also called Tehri or Tikamgarh), a 
native state of Central India, in the Bundelkhand agency. 
Orchha is the oldest and llighcst in rank of all the Bimdela 
principalities, and was the only one not held in subjection by 
the peshwa. Area, 2080 sq. m. ; pop. (igoi) 321,634 ; estimated 
revenue, ^47,000 j no tribute. The maharaja. Sir Pratap Singh, 
G.S.C.I. (born in 1854, succeeded in 1874), took a great personal 
interest in the development of his state, and himself designed 
most of the engineering and irrigation works that have been 
executed here within recent years. He bears the hereditary 
title of “ First of the Princes of Bundelkhand.” The state exports 
grain, ghi, and cotton cloth, but trade suffers from imperfect 
communiciitions. The town of Orchha, the former capital, is on 
the river Betwa, not far from Jhansi. It possesses an imposing 
fort, dating mainly from the early 17th century. This contains 
a number of palaces and other buildings connected one with 
another. The most noteworthy are the Rajmandir, a massive 
square erection of which the exterior is almost absolutely plain ; 
and the Jahangirmahal, of the same form but far more ornate, 
a singularly beautiful specimen of Hindu dome.stic architecture. 
Elsewhere about the town are fine templbs and tombs, among 
which may be noticed the Chaturbhuj temple on its vast platform 
of stone. The town of Tehri or Tikamgarh, where the chief now 
resides, is about 40 m. S. of Orchha ; jwp. (xgor) 14,050. It 
contains the fort of 'I’ikamgarh, by which name the town is 
generally ciillcd, to distinguish it from Tehri in the Himabiyas. 

ORCHIDS. The word Orckis is used in a special sense to denote 
a p.irticular genus of the Orchid family {Orchtdaccae) ; very 
frequently, al.so, it is employed in a more general way to indicate 
any member of that large and very interesting group. It will be 
convenient here to use the word Orchis as applying to that 
particular genus which gives its name to the order or family, and 
to employ the term “ orchid ” in the less precise sense. 

The flowers of all orchids, though extremely diverse wiriiin 
certain limits, and'although superficially very different from those 
of otlier monocotylbdbns, are 
all formed upon one common 
plan, which is only a modifica- 
tion of that observable in such 
flowers as those of the nurcissus 
or snowdrop (Galanthus), The 
conformation of those flowers 
consists essentially in the pres- 
ence of a six-parted perianth, 
the three outer segments of 
A. Floral diagram of typical corrc.spond to a calyx, 

orchid flower ; I, Libellum ; a, the^ three inner ones to a 
anther ; 5, rudiments of barren corolla. These segments spring 
appa«ntiy fhmYh. of the- 
irimomi.a flower of KrilUlary orary— the real explanation, 
ll'r ill/! aria). however, being that the end 

of the flower-stalk or “thala- 
mus,” as it grows, becomes dilated into a sort of cup or 
tube enclosing and indeed closely adhering to the ovary, so 
that the latter organ appears to be beneath the perianth instead 
of above it as in a lily, an appearance which has given origin to 
the term ” inferior ovary.” Within the perianth, and springing 
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from its sides, or apparently fipom the top of the ovary, are 
six stamens whose anthers contain pulverulent pollcn-^insi. 
These stamens encircle a style which is the upward continuation 
of the ovary, and which shows at its free end traces of the three 
originally .separate but now blended carpels of which the ovary- 
consists. An orchid flower has an inferior ovary like that just 






Pig. 2. — Diagram of the flower 
of Ortins. 

s, si, si. The throe divisions of 
the outer puriantli. 
pl, pi. The two lateral divisions 
of the inner perianlli. 

The sui>erior division or 
the labellum, whioh may 
bucumo inferior by the 
twisting of the ovary. 

The fertile stamen, with 
its two pollon'-mnsses in 
the anther-lobes. 

Tlio one -celled ovary out 
transversely, having throe 
parietal placentas. 
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Fig. j. — Flnwerof 
s, i, s, The throo outer 
divibiuns oi the 
perianth. 

p, p, I, The three inner, 
/ being the labe!- 
him, hore inferior 
by the twisting 
of the ovary. 
e, Spur of the labcl- 

Itim. 

0, The twisteii ovary. 
St, The stigma. 
a, Tlio author, coii- 

taining pollerir 
masses. 


described, but with the ovules on the walls of the ca%'ity (not in its 
axis or CGntre)> a six-ported perianth, a stamen or stamens anti 
stigmas. I’he main distinguishing features consi.st in the fact 
that one of the inner pieces of tho perianUi becomes in course of 
its growth much larger' than the rest, and usually different in 
colour, texture and' form. So different is it that it receives a dis- 
tinct name, that of tho “ lip ” or “ labellum.” In place of the 
six stamens wo commonly find but ono (two in Cypripedium), and 
that one is raised together with the stigmatic surfacos on an 
elongation of the floral axis known os the “ column.” Moreover, 
the pollen, instead of consisting of separate cells or grains, 
consists of cells aggregated into “ pollen -masses,” the number 
varying in different genera, but very generally two, ffiur, or eight, 
and in many of the genera provided at 
the base witll a strap-shaped stalk or 
" caudide ” ending in a flattish gland or 
“ viscid disk ” like a boy’s sucker. 

In Cypripedium all three stigmas are 
functional; but in the great majority of 
orchids only the lateral pair form recep- 
tive surfaces {st, fig, 3), the third being 
sterile and forming the rustellum which 
plays an important part in tlie- process 
of pollination, often forming a peculiar 
pouch-like process (fig. 4, r) in which 
the viscid disk of the pollen-masses is . 

concealed till released in the manner traimg nirangoment of 
presently to b. mentioned. It would I«rt. *n flower of 
appeer. then, that the orchid flower PetaK 
differs' from the more general mono- Anther, 
cotyledonous type in tho irregularity of st. Two united stigmas, 
the perianth, in the suppression, of five »'• Rostellum (barren 
out of six .stamens, and in the union of stigma), 
the one stamen anil the stigmas. In addition to these modificar 
tiixns, which are common to nearly all orchids, there arc others 
generally but not so universally met with ; among them is the 
displacement of the flower arising from the twisting of the inferior 
ovary, in consequencx; of which the flower is so completely turned 
round that the “ lip,” which originates in that part of the flower, 
conventionally called the posterior or superior part, or that 
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nearest to the supporting stem, becomes in course of growth 
turned to the anterior or lower part of the flower nearest to the 
bract, from whose axil it arises. Other common modifications 
arise from the union of certain parts of Uie 
perianth to each other, and from tire varied 
and often very remarkable outgrowths from 
the lip. These modifications are associated 
with the structure and habits of insects and 
their visits to the flowers. 

Cross fertilization, or the impregnation of 
any given flower by pollen from another 
flower of the same species on the same or on 
anotlier plant, lias been proved to be of great 
advantage to the plant by securing a more 
I7 ig. 15 —Pollen- numerous or a more robust offepring, or one 
masses of aaOrebid, better able to adapt itself to tlic varying 
with their cauclicles conditions under which it has to live. This 
c and common cross fertilization is often effected by the 
** agency of insects, 'fhey are attracted to the 

flower by its colour or its perfume ; Llicy seek, collect or feed on its 
honey, and while so doing they remove the pollen from tlie anther 
and convey it to another flower, there to germinate on the stigma 
when its tubes travel down the style to the ovaiy where their 
contents ultimately fuse with the “ oospheru ” or immature ^g, 
which becomes in consequence fertilized, and forms a seed which 
afterwards develops into a; new plant (see article Angiosperms). 
To facilitate the oijerations of such insects, by compelling them 
to move in certain^ lines so as to secure the due removal of the 
pollen and its subsequent deposit on the right place, the form of 
tlie flower and the conformation of its several parts are modified in 
ways as varied as tliey arc wonderful Other insects visit the 
flower with more questionable result. For them the pollen is 
an attraction a.s food, or some other part of the flower offers on 
inducement to them for a like object. Such visitors are clearly 
prejudicial to the flower, and so we meet with arrangonents 
which arc calculated to repel the intruder.s, or at least to force 
them to enter the flower in such a way as not to effect mischief. 
See Darwin?s Fertilization of Orchids and similar works. 

In the common, orchids of British meadows, Orchis Mario, 
mascula (Shakespeare’s long purples), &c., the general structure 
of the flower is as we have described it (figs. 2, 3). In addition 
there is in this particular genus, as indeed in many others, a long 
tubular spur or horn projecting downwards from the txick of the 
lip, whose office it is to secrete and store a honeyed juice ; the 
forepart of the lip forms aa expanded plate, usually laiger and 
more brightly coloured than the other parts of the flower, and 
with hairs or ridges and ^ots of various kinds according to the 
species. The remaining parts of the perianth are very much 
smaller, and commonly are so arranged as to form a hood over- 
arching the “ column.” This column stand.s up from the base 
of the floweri almost at right angles to tlie lip, and it bears at the 
top an anther, in the two hollow lobes of which are concealed the 
two pollen*masse 3 , each with its caudicle terminating Ijelow in a 
roundish gland, .concealed at first in tlie pouoh-like rostellum at 
the front of the column. Below the anther the surface of the 
column in front is hollowed out into a greeni.sh depression 
covered with viscid fluid — ^this is the two united stigmas. The 
other parts of the flower need not detain us. Such being in 
general terms the mechanism of the flower of a common ordiis, 
let us now see how it acts. A bee, we will assume, attracted by the 
colour and perfume of the flower, alights on that part of it which 
is the first to attract its attention — the lip. There, guided by the 
hairs or ridges before-mentioned, it is led to the orifice of the 
spur with its store of honeyed juice. The position of this orifice, 
as we have seen, is at the base of the lip and of the column, so 
that the insect, if of sufficient size, while bending its head to 
insert the proboscis into the spur, sdmost of necessity displaces 
the pollen-masses. Liberated from the anthers, these adhere to 
the head or back of the insect by means of the sticky gland at 
the bottom of the caudicle (fig. 4). Havii^ attained its object 
tlie insect withdraws, talcing the pollen-masses, and visits 
another flower. And now occurs, another device or aduptationno 
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less marvellous than those of which mention has been made. 
The two anther-cascs in an ordiis are erect and nearly parallel 
the one to Uie other ; the pollen-masses within them are of course 
in like case, as may be thus represented' II, but immediately 
the pollen-masses are removed movements take place at the 
base of the caudicle so as to effect the bending of this stalk and 
the placing the pollen -mass in a more or less horizontal 
position, thus or, as in the case of 0 . pyramidtdis, the two 
pollen-masses originally placed parallel 1 1 diverge from the base 
like tlie letter V. The movements of the pollen-mas.ses may 
readily be seen with the nuked eye by thrusting the point of a 
m edie into the base of the anther, when the disks adhere to the 
needle as they would do to the antenna ol an insect, and may be 
withdrawn. Sometimes the lip is mobile and even sensitive to 
impressions, as are also certain processes of the column. Li such 
cases tlie contact of an insect or other body with those processes 
is sufficient to liberate the pollen often with elastic force, even 
w'hen the anther itself is not touched. In other orchids move- 
ments take place in different ways and in other directions. The 
object of tlicse movements will be appreciated when it is re*- 
membered that, if the pollen-masses retained the original 
direction they had in the anther in which they were formed, they 
would, when transported by the insect to anoUier flower, merely 
come in contact with, the anther of that flower, where of course 
they would be of no use ; but, owing to the divergences and 
flexions above alluded to, the pollen-masses come to be so placed 
that, when transplanted to another flower of the same species, 
they come in contact with the stigma and so effect the fertiliza- 
tion of that flower. These illustrations are comparatively 
simple ; it would have been easy to select others of a more com- 
plicated nature, but all evidently connected with the visits of 
insects and the cross fertilization of the flower. In some 
cases, as in Catasetum, male flowers are produced so different 
from the female that before the different flowers had been 
found on the same pike, and before the facts of the case W'ere 
fully known, they, were taken to be representatives of distinct 
genera. 

The fruit is a capsule splitting generally by three longitudinal 
slits forming valves which remain united above and below. The 
seeds are minute and innumerable ; they contain a small rudi- 
mentary embryo surrounded by a thin loose membraneous coat, 
and are scattered by means of hygroscopic hairs on the inside 
of the valves which by their movements jerk, out the seeds. The 
floral structure is so curious that perhaps less attention has 
been paid to the vegetative organs than the peculiarities of 
tlieir organisation demand. We can only allude to some of 
these points. The orchids of British fields ^ .1# 

are all of terrestrial habit, and their roots 1 W 

are mostly tuberous (fig. 6), the tubers )y|l 

being partly radical partly budlike in their ' || 

character. There is often a marked alter- I 

nation in the production of vegetative and iK 

flowering shoots respectively; and, some- j| 

times, from various circumstances, the I 

flowering shoots are not produced for 
several years in succession. I'his fact will 
account for the profusion with which some f jW A u \ 
orchids, like the crommon bee orchis for / In < |l\j M 1 
instance, are found in some seasons and | Jj * I 

their scarcity in others. Tropical oreliids | ) 

arc mostly epiphytal — that is, they grow I ivO^ / 

upon trees without deriving nourishment #1 ' 

from them. They are frequently provided Fig. 6. Tubeev 

with “ pseudo-bulbs,” large solid swellings cular roots of Orchts 
of the stem, in the tissues of which water a terrestrial 

and nutritive materials are stored. They 
derive this moisture from the air by means of aerial roots, 
developed from the stem and bearing an outer spongy structure, 
or vclamen, consisting of empty cells kept open by spiral thicken- 
ings in the wall ; this sponge-like tissue absorbs dew and rain 
and condenses the moisture of the air and passes it on to the 
internal tissues. 
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The number of species of orchids is greater than that of any 
other monocotyiedonous order — ^not even excepting grasses — 
amounting to 6000, contained in 400 genera. This large number 
is partly accounted for by the diligent search in all countries 
that has been made for these plants for purposes of cultivation — 
they being held at present in the greatest esteem by plant- 
lovers, and prices being paid for new or rare varieties which 
recall the days of the tulipomania. 

The economic uses of orchids are not remarkable. When we 
have mentioned vanilla {q.v.), which consists of the fleshy pods 
of an orchid, we have mentioned about the only economic 
product that now comes into market. 5 a/e/) (9.®.), still used in 
the Levant, consists of the dried tubers of a terrestrial orchid, 
and contains a relatively large amount of nutritious matter. 
The cultivation of orchids is treated under Horticulture. 

The order is divided into two main groups based on the numlicr 
of the stamens uii<I stigmas. The first Diandreac, has two or rarely 
three fertile stamens and three functional stigmas. It contains 
two small genera of tropical Asia and Africa with almost regular 
flowers, and the large genua Cypripedium containing about 80 species 
in the north-temperate zone and tropical Asia and America. In 
Cypnpedium two stamens are present, one on each side of the 
cijliimn instead of one only at the top, as in the groii]) ftlonandrcae, 
t4> which belong the remaining genera in which also only two stigmas 
are fertile. Wtiat may be considered the normal number of stamens 
is, as has been said, six, arranged in two rows. In most orchids the 
only stamen developed to maturity is the posterior one of the three 
upiiositj to the lip (anterior before tlie twisting of tlic ovary), the 
other two, as well as all three inner ones, being entirely absent, 
or pres-^i.it only in the form of rudiments. In Cypnpedium two of 
the outer stamens are wanting ; the third - the one, that is, which 
corresponds to the .single fertile stamen in the Monandreae - forms 
a Urge sterile structure or slaminode ; the two later.d ones of the 
inner series arc prc.sont, the third being undeveloped, This arrange- 
ment may be understood by reference to the lollowing diagram, 
representing the relative position of the stamens in orchids generally 
and in Cvpnpedtum. Tlie letter L indicates the jKisition of the 
labollum ; the large figures indicate the developed stamens ; the 
italic figures show the position of the supxircsscd stamens. 
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in ( '» I /tii . in ( 'y^riptdium. 

The Monan luuie have been subdivided into twenty-eight tribc.s, 
the characters of which are based on the structure of the .anther and 
pollinia, the nature of the inflorescence, whether terminal or lateral, 
the vernatum of the leaf and the presence or absence of a joint 
between blade .and sheath, and the nature of the stem. The most 
important are the following : 

Ophtydineue, ivith about 45 genera, of terrestrial orchids, mainly 
north te*mperate, including the Bnfish genera Orchis, Aceras, Ophrys, 
Herminium, Gvmnadema and Habenana. Also some genera mainly 
represented in South and tropical Africa, sucli as batyrtum, Disa and 
otiiers. 

Neothineae, including 90 genera, also terrestrial, contains thirteen 
more or les.s widely distributed tropical or subtropical subtribes, 
some of which extend into temperate zones ; one, Cephalanthcrcae, 
which includes our British genera Cephalanthera and Eptpactis is 
chiefly north temperate. The Britisli genera Sptranthes, Listera and 
Neottia aro also included in this tribe, as is also Vanilla, the elong.nted 
stem of wlucli climbs by means of tendril-like aerial roots — the long 
fleshy pod is the vanilla used for flavouring. 

Coelo'^vntnae, j genera, mostly epiphytes, and inhabitants of 
trojiical Asia. A single internode of each shoot is swollen to form a 
pseudobulb. 

Lipandinae, 9 genera, terrestrial, two, Malaxis and Corallorhiza, 
are IJritish. Lipans is a large genus widely distributed in the 
tropics. 

Pleurothalhdinae, cliaracterized by a thin stem bearing one leaf 
which separates at a distinct joint ; the .scjials are usually much 
larger than the jictals and lip. Includes 10 genera, natives of 
tropical America, one of which, Pleurothalhs, contains about 400 
species. Masderallia is common iu cultivation and has often 
brilliant scarlet, crimson or orange flowers. 

Lacliinae, wdth 22 genera, natives of the warmer parts of America, 
including three of tho.se best known m cultivation, Epidendrum, 
Cattleya and Laelia 'I'he jointed leaves are fleshy or leathery ; 
the flowers are generally large with a well-developed lip. 

Phajinae, include*; 15 genera chiefly trojucal Asiatic, some — 
Phajus and Calantke — spreading northwards into China and 
Japan. 

Cystopodiinae, includes 9 genera tropical, but extending into north 


temperate Asia and South Africa ; Eulophta and Lissochilus are 
imjiortant African genera. 

Catasetinae, with three tropical American genera, two of which, 
CataseluM and Cycnochcs, have <li- or tri-morphic flowers. They are 
cultivated for their slrange-looking flowers. 

JJetidrobiinae, with six genera in the warmer parts of the Old 
VVorkl ; the chief is Dendrobium, with 300 sjiecios, often witli showy 
flowers. 

Cymbidiinae, with 8 genera in the tropics of the Old World. 'I'lio 
leaves arc generally long and narrow. Cymbidium is well known in 
cultivation. 

Onetditnae, with 44 genera in the warmer parts of America. 
Odontoglossum and OnciUium include some of the best-known culti- 
vated orchids. 

Sarcanthtnae , with 42 genera in the tropics. Vanda (Asia) and 
Anqraecum (Africa and Madagascar) arc known in cultivation. 'I'ho 
flower of Angraecum sesquipcdalc has a spur 18 in. in length. 

The order is well repre.seiiti'd in Britain by 18 genera, which 
include several siiccies of Orchis: -Gyiunadenia (fragrant orchis), 
Habenana (butterfly and frog orchis), Aicras (man orchis), Hernitn- 
tutH (musk orchis), Ophrys (bee, .spider and fly orchis), Eptpactis 
(Helleborine), Cephalanthera, Neotlia (bird's-nest orchis), one of the 
lew saprophytic genera, which have no green leaves, hut/lerive their 
nourishment from decaying organic iiiutter in tlie .soil, Ltsk-ni 
(Tway blade), Spiranthes (lady’.s tresses), Malaxts (bog-orchi.s) , 
Liparis (fen-orchis), Corallorhiza (coral root), also a saprophyte, and 
Cypnpedium (lady's slipjier), represented by a single sjiccies now 
very rare in liine.stonc districts in the north of England. 

ORCHOMENUS (local form on coins and inscriptions, Ercho- 
menos), the name borne by two cities of ancient Greece. 

1. A Boeotian city, situated in an angle between the Cephissus 
and its tributary the Melas, on a long narrow hill which projects 
south from Mount Acontium. Its position is exceedingly strong, 
being defended on every side by precipice or marsh or river, 
and it was admirably situated to be the stronghold of an early 
kingdom. The acropolis is at the north end of the hill, on a peak 
which is overhung by Acontium, but at a distance sufficient to 
be safe from an enemy with the weapons of early warfare posted 
on the mountain. At the foot of tlie acropolis arc the springs of 
the Melas. 

In prehistoric times Orchomenus, as is proved alike by archaeo- 
logical finds and by an extensive cycle of legends, was one of 
the most prosperous towns of Greece. It was at once a conti- 
nental and a maritime power. On the mainland it controlled the 
greater part of Boeotiu and drew its riches from the fertile low'- 
lands of Lake Copuis, upon the drainage of which the early king.s 
of Orchomenus bestowed great care. Its maritime connexions 
have not been as yet determined, but it is clear that its original 
inhabitants, the Minyae, were a seafaring nation, and in historical 
times Orchomenus remained a member of the Calaurian League 
of naval states. At the end of the second millennium the 
Minyae were more or less supplanted by the incoming stock 
of Boeotians. Henceforth Orchomenus no longer figures as a 
great commercial state, and its political supremacy in Boeotia 
[lassed now, if not previously, to the people of Thebes. Never- 
theless, owing perhaps to its strong military position, it long 
continued to exercise some sort of overlordship over other 
towns of northern Boeotia, and maintained an independent 
attitude within the Boeotian lAiague. In 447 it served as the 
headquarters of the oligarchic exiles who freed Boeotia from 
Athenian control. In the 4th century Orchomenus was actuated 
throughout by an anti-Theban policy, which may have been 
nothing more than a recrudescence of old-time rivalry, but 
seems chiefly inspired by aversion to the newl)^ established 
democracy at Thebes. In the Corinthian War the city supported 
Lysander and Agesilaus in their attacks upon Thebes, and when 
war was renewed between the Thebans and Spartans in 379 
Orchomenus again sided with the latter. After the battle of 
Leuctra it was left at the mercy of the Thebans, who first, on 
Epamihondas’s advice, readmitted it into the Boeotian League, 
but in 368 destroyed the town and exterminated or enslaved 
its people. By 353 Orchomenus had been rebuilt, probably 
by the Bhocians, who used it as a bulwark against Thebes. 
After the subjection of the Phocians in 346 it was again razed by 
the 'Ihebans, but was restored by Philip of Macedon as a check 
upon the latter (338). Orchomenus springs into prominence 
once again in 85 b.c., when it provided the battle-field on which 
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the Roman genera Sulla destroyed an army of Mithradates VI. 
of Pontus. Apart from this event its later history is obscure, 
and its decadence is further attested by the neglectful drainage 
of the plain and the consequent encroachments of Lake Copuis. 
Since medieval times the site has been occupied by a village 
named Skripou. Since 1867 drainage operations have l^en 
resumed, and the land thus reclaimed has been divided into 
small holdings. The most remarkable relic of the early power 
of Orchomenus is the so - called “ trc;isury ” (of “ Minyas ”) 
which resembles the buildings of similar style at Mycenae (see 
Mycenak), and is almost exactly the same size as the treasury 
of Atreus. The admiration which Pausanias expresses for it is 
justified by the beautiful ornamentation, especially of the roof, 
which has been brought to light by .Schliemann's excavations 
in the inner ch:miber opening out of the circular vaulted tomb. 
The monument, undoubtedly the tomb of some ancient ruler, 
or of a dynasty, lies outside the city walls. Other remains 
of early date have been found upon this site. 

I'he worship of the Charites (sec Graces) was the great 
cultus of Orchomenus, and the site of the temple is now occupied 
by a chLLjxel, the tI/s IIai'«yias'. The (.hurites were 

worshipped under the form of rude stones, which had fallen 
from hc.iven during the reign of Etcocles ; and it was not till 
the time of Pausanias that statues of the goddesse.^ were placed 
in the temple. Near this was another temple dedicated to 
Dionysus, in whose festival, the 'Aypitoi ia, are apparent the 
traces of human sacrifice in early times (see Aokionia). 

Sec Strabo viii, p. 374, ix. pp. 407, 414-4 iG ; Pausanias ix.''34-38 ; 
Thucydides i. 12. iv. 7G ; Xenophon, lldlemca, Hi. 5, iv. 3, vi 4 ; 
Diodorus xv., xvi. ; Plutarch, Sulla, ch.s. 30-31 ; K. O. MiiJler, 
Orrhomettos und die M%^^ycr (iJrcslau, 1844) ; 13 . V. Head, Htsiorta 
numorum (Oxford, 1887), pp. 293-294; Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
vol. H. pis. xii., xiii. 

2. An Arcadian city, situated in a district of the same name, 
north of Muntineia and west of Stymphalus. The district was 
mountainous, but embraced two valleys — the northern con- 
Uining a lake which is drained, like all Arcadian lakes, by a 
katavothron ; the southern lying under the city, separated 
from Mantineia by a mountain ridge called Anchisia. The old 
city occupied a strong and lofty situation ; in the time of Strabo 
it was a ruin, but Pausanias mentions that a new town was 
built below the old. A primitive wooden Image of Artemis 
Cedreatis stood in a large cedar tree outside the city. Orcho- 
menus is mentioned in the Homeric catalogue with the epithet 
TToAr/iJ/Aos. 

In early history Orchomenus figures’ as a town of some im- 
portance, for its kings until the late 7th century b.c. held some 
sort of sovereignty over all Arcadia. In the 5th centuty it was 
overshadowed by its southern neighbour Mantineia, with 
whom it is henceforth generally found to be at variance. In 
418 B.c. Orchomenus fell for a time into the hands of the 
Mantincians ; in 370 it held aloof from the new Arcadian League 
which the Mantincians were organizing. About this time it 
further declined in importance through the loss of some posses- 
sions on the cast Arcadian watershed to the new Arcadian capital 
Megalopolis. In the 3rd century Orchomenus belonged in 
turn to the Aetolian League, to the I..accdaemonians, and, 
since 222, to the Achaean League. Though a fairly extensive 
settlement still existed on the site in the 2nd century a.d., its 
history under the Roman rule is quite obscure. 

See Pausanias, viii. chs. 5, 11-13, 27; B. V. Head, Historia 
numorum (Oxford, 1887), pp. 377-378. 

ORCIN, a dioxytoluene, C,;H;.(CHj,XOH)3 (1:3:5), found 
in many lichens, e.g. Rocella tinctoria, Lecanora, and formed 
by fusing extract of aloes with potash. It may be synthesized 
from toluene ; more interesting is its production when acetone 
dicarboxylic ester is condensed with the aid of sodium. It 
crystallizes in colourless prisms with one molecule of water, 
which redden on exposure. Ferric chloride gives a bluish- 
violet coloration with the aqueous solution. Unlike resorcin 
it does not give a fluorescein with phthal ic anhydride. Oxidation 
of the ammoni.'ical solution gives orcein, C0RH04N2O-, the chief 
constituent of the natural dye archil {q.v.). ‘Homo-pyrocatechin 


is an isomer (CHg : OH : OH = 1:3:4), found as its methyl 
ether (creosol) in beech-wood tar. 

ORDEAL ( 0 . Eng. ordal, ordael, judgment), a term correspond- 
ing to modem Ger. Urieil, but bearing the special sense of the 
medieval Lat. Dei judicium, a miraculous decision as to the 
truth of an accusation or claim. The word is adopted in the late 
Lilt, ordalium, Fr. ordalie. The ordeal had existed for many 
ages before it was thus named in Europe. In principle, and 
often in the very forms used, it belongs to ancient culture, 
thence flourishing up to the medieval European and modern 
Asiatic levels, but dying out before modern civilization. Some 
ordeals, which possibly represent early stages of the practice, 
are simply magical, being processes of divination turned to 
legal purpose. Thus in Burma suits are still determined by 
plaintiff and defendant being each furnished with a candle, 
equal in size and both lighted at once — he whose candle outlasts 
the other being adjudged, amitl the acclamations rtf his friends, 
to have won his cause (Shway Yoe, The Burman, ii. 254). 
Even quainter is a Dyak ordeal in Borneo, where the two 
parties are represented liy two shell-fish on a plate, which .are 
irritated by pouring on some lime-juice, and the one first moving 
settles the guilt or innocence (as has been before arranged) uf 
its owner (St John, Forests of the Far East, i. 8q). The adminis- 
tration of ordeals has been much in the hands of priests, and 
they arc more often than not worked on a theological basis, the 
intervention of a deity being invoked and assumed to take place 
even when the proces.s i.s in its nature one of symbfdic magic. 
For instance, an ancient divining instrument consisted of a sieve 
held suspended by a thread or by a pair of shears with the points 
stuck into its rim, and considered to move at the mention of the 
name to be discovered, &c. Thus girls consulted the “ sieve- 
witch” (KofrKtvo/iai'Tis) about lovcrs (Theocr., Idyll, iii. 31). 
This coscinomancy served in the same way to discover a thief, 
when, with prayer to the gods for direction, the names of the 
suspected persons were called over to it (Potter, Grech Antiquities, 
i. 352). When a suspended hatchet was used in the same way 
to turn to the guilty, the process was called axinornancy. The 
sievc-ordeal remained popular in the middle ages (see the de- 
scription and picture in Cornelius Agrippa, De Occ. Phil.) ; it is 
mentioned in Hudibras (ii. 3) : 

•" . . . th' oracle of sieve and shears 
ITiat turns as certain as the spheres." 

From this ancient ordeal is evidently derived the modem 
Christian form of the key and Bible, where a Psalter or Bible is 
suspended by a key tied in at Psalm 1 . 18 : “ When thou sawest 
a thief, then thou consentedst with him ” ; the bow of the key 
being balanced on the fingers, and the names of those suspected 
being called over, he or she at whose name the book turns or 
falls is the culprit (see Brand, Popular Antiquities, ed. Bohn, 

iii- 351)- 

One of the most remarkable groups of divinations passing 
into ordeals are those which appeal to the corpse itself for 
discovery of its murderer. The idea is rooted in that primitive 
state of mind which has not yet realized the full effect of death, 
but regards the body as still able to hear and act. Thus the 
natives of Australia will ask the dead man carried on his bier of 
boughs, who bewitched him ; if he has died by witchcraft he will 
make the bier move round, and if the .sorcerer who killed him be 
present a bough will touch him (Eyre, Australia, ii. 344). That 
this is no isolated fancy is .shown ty its recurrence among the 
negroes of Africa, where, for instance, the corpse causc.s its bearers 
to dash against some one’s house, which accuses the owner of 
the murder (J. L. Wilson, Western Africa, p. 231 ; Waitz, ii. 
193). This somewhat resembles the well-known ordeal of the 
bier in Europe in the middle ages, which, however, seems founded 
on a different principle, the imagination that a sympathetic 
action of the blood causes it to flow at the touch or neighbourhood 
of the murderer. Apparently the liquefaction of the blood which 
in certain cases takes place after death may have furnished the 
^ound for this belief. On Teutonic ground, this ordeal appears 
in the Nibelungenlied, where the murdered Siegfried is laid on his 
bier, and Hagen is called on to prove his innocence by going to the 
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corpse, but at his approach the dead chief’s wounds bleed afresh. 
Tlie typical instance in English histor)' is the of Matthew 

Paris, that after Henry Il.’s death at Chinon his son Richard 
came to view the tjody, “ Quo superveniente, confestim erupit 
sanguis ex naribus r^is mortui ; ac si indignarutur spiritus in 
adventu ejus, qui ejusdera mortis causa essc credclmtur, ut 
videretur sanguis clamare ad Dcum.” In Shakcspeiire {iiirh. 
HI., act I, sc. 2) ; 

" O gentlemen, see, see f dead Henry’s wounds 
Open tlieir aingwal’d mouths, and bleed afresh \ *' 

At Hertford assizes (1628) the deposition was taken as to 
certain suspected murderers Ijcing required to touch tlic co^sc, 
when the murdered woman thrust out the ring finger three times 
and it dropped blood on the grass (Brand, iii. 2.^1) ; and there 
was a case in the Scottish Iligli Court of Justiciary as late as 
1668 (T. r. Thiselton Dyer, t'olldore of Shakespeare, p. 487). 
Durham peasants, apparently remembering the old belief, still 
expect those wlio come to look at a corpse to touch it, in token 
that they bear no ill-will to tlic departed (W. Henderson, 
Folklore of Northern Counties, . p. 57). 

Certain ordeals are closely related to oaths, so that the two 
shade into one another. Let the curse which is to fall on the 
oath-breaker take effect at once, it then becomes a sign con- 
demning the swearer - in fact, an ordeal. Thus the drinking of 
water on which a curse or magical penally has been laid is a mere 
oath so long as the time of fulfilment is unfixed (.see Oath). 
But it becomes an ordeal when, as in Brahmanic India, the 
accused drinks three handfuls of water in which a sacred image 
has been dipped ; if he is innocent nothing happens, but if he is 
guilty sickness or misfortune will fall on him within one to three 
weeks (for accounts of these and other Hindu or<lc«l.s see Ali 
Ibrahim Khan in Asiatic Researches, i. 389, and Stenzler’s sum- 
mary in Z. D. M. vol. ix.). The earliest account of sui'h an 
ordeal is in Numbers v.jWhichdescrilies the mode of administering 
to a woman charged with unfaithfulness the bitter water mixed 
with the dust of the tabernacle floor, with the curse laid on it to 
cause her lielly to swell and her thigh to fall if gui'ly. liwald 
{Antiquities of Israel, 236) regards the draught as in itself harm- 
less, and the operation of this curse on the guilty as due to the 
influence of the mind on the body. But the term “ bitter ” 
is applied to the water before it liivs been cursed, which suggests 
that it alicady contained some drug, as in the poison-water 
ordeal still in constant use over a great part of Africa. Thus the 
red water of Guinea is a decoction made by pounding in a wooden 
mortar and sleeping in water the inner bark of.one of the mimosas, 
producing a liquor like that of a tan-vat, astringent, narcotic, 
and wltcn taken in sufficient quantity emetic. The accused, 
with sokrmn ceremony and invocation, drinks freely of it ; if it 
nauseates him and lie tluows it up he is triumphantly acquitted, 
but if lie becomes dizzy he is guilty, and the asscuihly fall on 
him,, pelt loim with stones and even drag him over the rocks till he 
is dead. Hero the result of the ordeal depends partly on the 
patient’.s con. di lution, but more on the sorcerer who (um prepare 
the proper du^c to prove cither guilt or innocence. Among the 
various drugs used in different pacts of Africa arc. the nuntfuiu 
root, the Calabar bean, the tangona nut {Taughinia vemnifkia, 
a strong poison and emetic). The sorcereis who administer this 
ordeal have in their hands a power of inflictii^g or remitting 
judicial murder, giving them boundless influence (deUils in J. L. 
Wilson, Western Afriea, pp. 2.z^, 398 ; Burton, Lake .Regions 
of Central Africa, ii. 357 ; Bosman, “ Guinea,” in F.inkcrlon's 
Voyages, xvi. 398, &c.). The poison-ordeal is aJso known to 
Brahmanic law, decoction of aconite root being one of the 
poisons given, and the accused if not sickening being declared 
free (Stenzlcr, l.c.). Theoretically connected with the ordeal by 
cursed drink is that by cursed food, which is, however, distin- 
guished among this black catalogue by being sonietimcs an 
effectual means of discovering the truth. The ordeal by bread 
and cheese, practised in Alc.\andria about the 2nd century, 
was practically the same as that known to English law five to 
ten centuries later as the corstuxed or “ trial slice ” of consecrated 
bread and clicesc which was administered from the altar, with 


the curse that if the accused were guilty God would .send the 
angel Gabriel to stop his throat, that he might not be able to 
.swallow that bread and cliecsc. In fact, if guilty and not a 
hardened offender he was apt to fail, dry-mouthed and choking 
through terror, to get it down. The remembrance of this ancient 
ordeal still lingers in the popular phrase, “ May this bit cholct; me 
if I lie ! ” In India the corresponding trial by rice is ]ri-rs( ribtci 
in the old laws to be done by suspected persons ciKwing tlie 
consccrateil grains of rice and spitting them out, moist and 
UDlingcd with blood, on a banyan leaf ; this or the mere clK.wing 
and swallowing of a mouthful of rice-grains is often used even by 
the English as a mean.s of detecting a thief. A classical mention 
of the ordeals by carrying l.ot iron in the hands and by passing 
through the fire is made more interesting by the guards wlio offer 
to prove their innocence in this way offering further to take oath 
by Jie gods, which shows the intimate connexion between oaths 
and ordeals LSoph., Ant. 264, see also Acschyl., fr. 2S4). 
ffficv S (rotfioi iral fiiidpova atpeiv 
Kal wup bUpmiv, Kal 0€odi dpicuporriif 
rd Spavai /uijre Tip {iveiS/i'ai 

t 6 rpRypa pov\i6(ravTi. ptir’ ttpynap^vb}. 

The passing through the fire is described in the Hindu 
codes of Vajnavulkya and others, and is an incident in Hindu 
po< try, where in the Rdnitiyatia the virtuous Situ thus yjroies 
her innocence to her jealous hu.sl)and Rama (Stenzlcr, j). 669 ; 
Piitet, Lhigincs Indo-Emopicnncs, part ii. p. 457). It was not 
less known to European law and chronicle, as where Richardis, 
wife of Clmilcs the Eat, proves her innocence by going into a 
fire clothed in a waxed shift, and is unhurt by the tire (Grimm, 
Deutsche RerhisaltcrihUmcr, p. 9i2)>. Vet more minutely 
prescribed in the Hindu ordeal-books is the rite of currying the 
glowing hot iron seven steps, into the seven or nine cinfles 
Ir.i.Lvd oil the ground, the examination of the hands to see if they 
slwAv traces of burning, and the binding them up in leaves. The 
clo^e historical connexion of the Hindu ordeal laws with the old 
ETiropcan is shown by the corrc.spondcnce of minute details, 
as where in a Scandinavian l.iw it is prcsi'ribcd that the red-hot 
iron shall be carried nine steris (('irimm, op. cit., p. 918). In Anglo- 
Saxon laws the iron to be carried was at first only one pound 
weight, but Athclstan’s law (in A’teicnt Laws and hisiitiites of 
Euglmd, iv. 6) enacts that it be increased to wc.igh three pounds. 
Another form well known in old Germany and f '.ngland was the 
walking baTcfocl over glowing plough.sharcs, generally nine. 
The law-codes of the early middle ages show this as an ordinary 
criminal procedure (see the two works last referred to), hut it 
is perhaps best remembered in two non-historical legends. The 
German queen Kunigundc, “haccdiccns stupentibus ctflentibus 
universis qui uderant, voniercs candcnlcs nudo vc.stigio cal avit 
ct sine adustionis r^okstia transiit ” {VilaTlenrici, aji. Canisium, 
vi. 387). Queen Emma, mother of Edward the Confessor, accusi;d 
of familiarity with Alwyn bishop of Winchester, triumphantly 
purges herself and him liy the help df St Swithin '-each of the 
two thus acfjuittcd .giving nine manors to the church of 
Winc.lTe.sterj in memory of the nine ploughshares, and the king 
being corrected with stripes (John Bromton ; .see Ereeman’s 
Norm. Cor.q., vol. ii. App.). To dip the hand in boiling water 
or oil or melted lead and take out a slcno or ring is rinother 
ordeal of this cla.ss. The traveller may find sonu; of these 
fiery trials still in use, or at least in recent memor}-, in barbaric 
regioas of Afriax or further Asia- "the negro plunging hi.s arm 
into the caldron of boiling oil, Uic Burrnan doing feats with 
mulled lead, while the Bedouin will settle a conflict of evidence 
by the opposing witncs.ses licking a glowing hut-iron spoon 
(Burckhardt, Arabicn, pp. 98, 233). This latter feat may be 
done with safety by any one, provided the iron be clcim and 
thoroughly white hot, while if only red-hot it would touch and 
bum the tongue. Probably the administerers (A the ordeal 
are aware of tliis, and of tlie possibility of dipping the hand 
in melted metal ; and there are stories of arts of protecting the 
skin (see the recipe in Albcrtus Magnus, De Mirafulibus), though 
it is not known what can be really done beyond making it horny 
lie a smith’s, which would serve as a defence in stepping on 
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hot coals, but not in serious trials like that of carrying a heavy 
red-hot iron. The fire-ordeals are still performed by mounte- 
banks, who very likely keep up the same means of trickery 
which were in official use when the accused was to be acquitted. 
The actual practice of the firc-ordeal contra.sts shamefully with 
its theory, that the fire rather than harm the innocent restrained 
its natural action. Thus it stands in the Hindu code of Mami 
(viii. Its): “ He whom the flame does not burn, whom the water 
iloes not cast up, or whom no harm soon .befals, .is to be taken 
as truthful in his oath.” The water-ordeal here referred to is 
rtluit well known in Jiuroijc, where the accused is tlvown bound 
into the water, which receives .him if innoeonl, but rejects 
him if guilty. The manner of carrying out this test is well 
explained in the dircictioas given by Arebbishop Hincnaar in the 
9th century : he who is let down into the water for trial is .to be 
fastened by a rope, tiiat he may not be in danger if the water 
receives him as innocent, but may be pulled out. In the later 
middle ag('B this ordeal by “ swimming ” or “ fleeting ” became 
the most approved means of tiying a suspected witch : she was 
stripped naked and cross bound, the right thumb to the left 
toe, and the left tlmml) to the right toe. In this state slie was 
ca.sL into a pond or river, in which it was thought impos.sible 
for her to sink (Brand iii. 21). The cases of “ ducking ” witches 
which have occurred in Knglaiad within the last few years are 
remains of the ancient ordeal. 

If there is one thijig Lhat may be predicated of man in a state 
of nature it is that two disputants tend to fight out their quarrel. 
When in tlie warfare of Clreeks and Trojan.s, of Jews and 
Philistines, of Vandals and Alamans, heroes come out from the 
two sides and their combat is taken to mark the powers of the 
opposing war-gods and decide the victoiy, then the principle 
of the ordeal by battle has been practically called in. Ajuong 
striking instances of the Teutonic custom whicli influenced 
the whole of medieval Burope may be cited the custom of the 
Tranks tliat the princes, if they could not (lucll the strife, had 
to fight it out between themselves, and Wipe’s account of the 
quarrel betWl^cn the Christian Sa.xons iuid the Pagan Slavs 
as to which broke the peace, when both sides demanded of the 
emperor that it should be settled by duel, which was done by 
choosing a champion on each side, and the Christian fell. The 
Scandinavian term “ holingmig ” refers to the habit ol fighting 
duels on an island. A passage from old (lerman law shows the 
single combat accepted as a regular legal procedure : ” If there be 
dispute concerning fields, vineyards, or money, that they avoid 
perjury let two be chosen to fight, and decide the cause by duel ” 
(Grimm, Rcchtsaltcrl., p. 928). In England, after the Conquest, 
trial by combat superseded Oither legal ordeals, which were 
aboU-shed in the time of Henry 111 . Among famous iiij.tane.es 
is that of Henry de Jissex, hereditary standard-lx'.'irer of h'.ngland, 
who lied from a battle in Wales, in 1158, threw from him the 
royal standard, and cried out that the king was slain. Robert 
dc Montfort afterw-ards, accusing him of having done this with 
treasonable intent, otfered to prove his accusation by combat, 
and they fought in presence of Henry U. and his court, when 
Essex was defeated, but the king spared his life, and, his estate 
being confiscated, he became a monk in Reading Abbey. A 
lord often sent his man in his stead to such combats, and priests 
and women were ordinarily represented liy cliampions. The 
wager of battle died out so quietly in Jingland without being 
legally abolished Lhat in the court of king’s bench in x8i8 it 
was claimed by a person charged willi murder, which led to its 
formal abolition {Ashford v. Thorvton in Barncwall and Alderson 
457 ; see details in H. C. Eea, Superstition and Farce, ii.). A 
distinct connexion may, however, be traced between the legal 
duel and the illegal private duel, wliich has disa{)peared from 
England, but still flourishes in Trance and Germany (sve 
JDuEt.). (E. B. T.) 

OBPER (through Tr. ordre, for earlier ordene, from Eat. ordo, 
ordinis, raiflr, service, arrangement ; the ultimate source is 
generally taken to be the rout seen in Lat. oriri, rise, arise, 
begin; cf. “ origin ”),a row or series, hence grade, class or rank, 
succession, sequence or orderly aixangement; from these, the 
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original meanings of ordo, have developed the numerous applica- 
tions attached to the word, many, if not most, of which apyjrar 
in classical and medieval Latin. In the sense of a class or body 
of persons or things united by some common status, rank or 
distinguishing charaoteristics, or as organized and living under 
some common rules and regulations, we find the term applied, 
in such expressions as “ lower” or ‘‘ higher orders,” to the class 
divisions of society ; to the various grades of persons exercising 
spiritual functions in the Christian church (sec Oedes, Hoi.y, 
below) ; to the bodies of .persons bound by vows to a ri*ligiou.s 
life (see MoNASUiciSM, and separate articles on the chiei religious 
orders) ; to the military and monastic fraternities of the middle 
^es, such as the Templars, Hospitnllors, iCc., and to those 
institutions, founded Ixy sox-ercigns or states, in part imitation 
of thtjse fraternities, which are conveniently divided into nrdi rs 
of knighthood, or orders of merit (see Knighthood). The tern 
“ order is thus used, in an easily traansferrod sense, for the 
various insijgnia, badge, star, collar, worn \yy the members of 
the institution. As applied to a group of objects, an “ order ” 
in zoological, botanical and mineral classification ranks next 
below a “ class,” and above a “ family.” The use of the word 
in architecture is treated in a separate article below. 

The word has sevorul technical miithematical u.sages. In 
number-theory it denotes a relative rank between the elements of 
an aggregate so that the collection becomes an ordered aggregate 
(see N umbkk). The order of a plane curve is the number of points 
(real or imaginary) in which the curv e is intersected by a straight 
line ; it is equal to the degree (or coefficient of the highc.st 
power) of the Cartesian equation expressing the curve. The 
order of a non- plane curve is the number of points (real or 
imaginary) in which the curve intersects a plane (see Curve). 
The order of a surface is the number of points in which the 
surface intersects a straight line. Tor the order of a congruence 
and complex see Surface, 'i’he order of a differential equation is 
the degree of its highest differential coefficient (see Differential 
Equation). 

Another branch of Uie sense-development of the word starts 
from tlie meaning of orderly, systematic or proper arrangement, 
which appears in the simplest iopm in such adverbial exprc.ssions 
as “in order,” “ out of ord(T ” and the like. Mure jiartirular 
instances are the use of the word ior the customary procedure 
ol:>servcd in the conduct of the business of a public meeting, or 
of parliamentary debates, and for the general maintenance and 
due observance of law and authority, “ public order.” 

In liturgical use “ order ” is a special form of divine service 
prest:rilx;d by autliority, e.g. the “ Order of Confirmation,” in 
the English Brayex Book. 

The common use of “ order ” in the sense uf a command, in- 
struction or direcliun is a Iransfewmcc from that of arrangement 
in accordance witii intention to the means for attaining it. It 
is a comparatively late sense-development ; it does not appear 
in Latin, and the earliest quotations in the Neu' English 
Dictionary arc from the i6th centur>'. Barticular applications 
of the term arc, in commercial usage, to a direction in wiiting 
to a banker or holder uf .mwey or goods, by the person in whom 
the legal right to them lies, to pay or hand ov er the same to a 
thinl person named or to his order. A bill or nego liable instrument 
ivuule “ payable to order ” is one which am be negotiated by the 
payee by ejidorsemept. At common law a negotiable instnurent 
must contain words expressly autliorHing transfer. B>' the 
Jiills .of Exchange Act 1882, § 8, “ a bill is payable to order 
wbich is expressed to lie so payable, or vhich is expressed to be 
payable to a particular person, and does not contain words 
proljibiting transfer or indicating im intention that it should 
not be transferable.” Other applications are to a direction for 
the supply ol goods and to a pass for free admissiem to a place 
of amusement, a l)uilding, &c. 

In law an “ order of the court ” is a judicial direction on 
matters out^.ide the record ; as laid down by Esher, M.R.. in 
OnsUno v. inland Revenue, 50, L.J.Q.B. 556, a “judgment” is a 
decision obtained in an action and every other decision is an 
“ ordor.” Tor “ Order in Council ” see below. 
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ORDER, in classic architecture the term employed (Lat. 
genus, Ital. ordvie, Sp. order, Ger. Ordnung) to distinguish the 
varieties of column and entablature which were employed by 
the Greeks and Romans in their temples and public buildings. 
The first attempt to classify the architectural orders was made 
by Vitruvius, who, to those found in Greek buildings, viz. the 
Doric, Ionic and Corinthian, added a fourth, the Tuscan. On 
the revival of classic art in Italy, the revivalists translated 
Vitruvius’s work De architectural and added a fifth example, the 
Composite, so that nominally there are five orders. The Tusain, 
however, is only an undeveloped and crude modification of the 
Doric order, and the Composite is the same as the Corinthian with 
the exception of the capital, in which the volutes of the Ionic 
order were placed afiove the acanthus leaves of the Corinthian. 

An order in architecture consists of several parts, constructive 
in their origin, but, as employed afterwards, partly constructive 
and partly decorative ; its principal features are the column, 
consisting of base (except in the Greek Doric order), shaft and 
capital, and the entablature, subdivided into the architrave (the 
supporting member), the frieze (the decorative member) and the 
corni<'e (the crowning and protecting member). Two only of 
the orders were independently evolved, viz. the Doric in Greece 
and Magna Grecia, and the Ionic in Ionia. For the Corinthian 
order, the Greeks borrowed with slight variations the entabla- 
ture for their Ionic order, and the Romans employed this modified 
entablature for their Composite order. Owing to a certain re- 
semblance in form,itwas at one time thought that the Greeks owed 
the origin of the Doric order to Egypt, but the Egyptian column has 
no echinus under its abacus, which in the earliest Doric examples is 
an extremely important element in its design, owing to its great 
size and projection ; moreover, the Doric column ceased to be 
employed in Egypt after the XIXth Dynasty, some seven or 
eight centuries before the first Greek colony was established 
there. Dr Arthur Evans’s discoveries in the palace of Cnossus in 
Crete have shown that the earliest type of the Doric column 
(c. T500 B.c.) is that painted in a fresco which represents the 
facades of three temples or shrines, the truth of this representation 
being borne out by actual remains in the palace ; the columns 
were in timber, tapered from the top downwards, and were 
crowned by a projecting abacus supported by a large torus 
moulding, probably moulded in stucco. The next examples of 
the order arc those in stone, which flank the entrance doorway 
of the tomb of Agamemnon at Mycenae (r. 1200 B.c.), the greater 
portions of which are now set up in the British Museum ; and 
here both capital and shaft are richly decorated with the chevron 
pattern, probably derived from the metal plates which in Homeric 
times sheathed the wood columns. The columns of the Mycenae 
tombs are semi-detached only, and of very slender proportions, 
averaging 10 to ir diameters in height; as isolated columns, 
therefore, they would have been incapable of carrying any weight, 
so that in the next examples known, those of the temple at 
Corinth, where the columns had to carry an entablature in stone 
supporting a stone ceiling over the peristyle, the relation of 
diameter to height is nearly one to four, so diffident were the 
Greek architects as to the bearing power of the stone. In the 
temple of Apollo at Syracuse, also a very archaic example, the 
projection of the capital was so great that the abaci nearly touched 
one another, and the columns are less than one diameter apart. 
The subsequent development which took place was in the 
lightening of the column and the introduction of many refine- 
ments, so that in the most perfected example known, the 
Parthenon, the columns arc i f diameters apart and nearly 5 J 
diameters high. In a somewhat later example, the temple of the 
Nemaean Zeus (Argos) the columns are 6^ diameters high. A 
similar lightening of the structure took place in the entablature, 
which in the earliest temple in Sicily is about half the height of 
the columns, in the Parthenon less than a third, and in the 
Temple of the Nemaean Zeus a little over a fourth. 

The origin of the Ionic order is not so clear, and it cannot be 
traced beyond the remains of the archaic temple of Diana at 
Ephesus (t*. 560 H.C.), now in the British Museum, in which the 
capitals and the lower drum of the shaft enriched with sculpture 


in their design and execution suggest many centuries of develop- 
ment. Here again attempts ha\ e been m;i.dt; to trace the source 
to Egypt, but the volute capital of the archaic temple of Diana 
at Ephc.sus and the decorative lotus bud of I’-gypt are entirely 
different in their form and object. The latter is purely decorative 
and vertical in its tendency, the former is a feature intended to 
carry a superincumbent weight, and is extended horizontally so 
as to perform the function of a bracket-capital, viz. to lessen the 
bearing of the architrave or beam which it carries. A similar 
constructive expedient is found in Persian work at Persepolis, 
which, however, dates about forty years later than the Ephesian 
work. The volutes of the capitals of the Lycian tombs arc none 
of them older than the 4th century, being copies of Greek stone 
examples. As with the Doric order, the columns became more 
slender than at first, those of the archaic temple being probably 
between 6 and 7 diameters high, of the temple on the llissus 
(r. 450 B.c.) 8J, and of the temple of Athena Polias at Pricne 
(r. 345 n.c.) over ro diameters high. 

The employment of the two orders in Athens simultaneou.sly, 
and sometimes in the same building, led to a reciprocal influence 
I one on the other : in the Doric order to an increasid refinement 
in the contour of its mouldings, in the Ionic order to greater 
.severity in treatment, more particularly in the bedmoiiid, the 
members of which were reduced in number and simplified, the 
dentil course (which in Ionia was a very important feature) 
being dispensed with in the temple on the llissus and in that of 
Nike Aptcros, and employed only in the caryatide portico of 
the Ercchtheum. The capital of the Corinthian order, it.s only 
original feature, may have been derived from the Egyptian 
bell-capital, which was constantly employed there-, e\en in 
Roman times ; its decoration was, however, purely Greek, and 
would seem to have been based on the application to the bell 
of foliage and ornament derived from metallic forms. The 
inventor of the capital is said to have been (allimachus of Corinth, 
who was a craftsman in metal and designed the bronze lamp 
and its cover for the Erechtheiim in Corinihian bronze, which 
may account for the origin and title of the capital. The earliest 
example of the Corinthian capital is that found at Bassae by 
Cockerell, dating from about 430 b.c., and the more perfected 
type is that of the Tholos of Epidaurus (400 b.c.). 

Whilst the entablatures of the Doric and Ionic orders suggest 
their origin from timber construction, that of the (brinthian 
was simply borrowed from the Ionic order, and its sub.se(}uent 
development by the Romans affords the only instance of their 
improvement of a Greek order (so far as the independent treat- 
ment of it was concerned) by the further enrichment of the 
bedmoukl of the c6)pnice, where the introduction of the modillion 
g.ave an increased support to the corona and was a finer crowning 
feature. 

The Greek Doric order was not understood by the Romans, 
and was, with one or two exceptions, utilized by them only 
as a decorative feature in their theatres and amphitheatres, 
where in the form of semi-detached columns they formed 
divisions between the arches ; the same course was taken 
with the Ionic order, which, however, would seem to have been 
employed largely in porticoes. On the other hand, the Cor- 
inthian order, in consequence of its rich decoration, appealed 
more to the Roman taste ; moreover, all its faces were the same, 
and it could be employed in rectangular or in circular buildings 
without any difficulty. The earliest examples arc found in the 
temple of Castor and Pollux at Cora, near Rome, which is Greek 
in the style cf its carving, and in the portico of the Pantheon 
at Rome erected by Agrippa (27 b.c.), where the Roman order 
is fully developed. The next developments of the orders are 
those which followed the revival of classic architecture in the 
i6th century, and these were largely influenced by the discovery 
in 1456 of the manuscript of Vitruvius, an architect who 
flouri.shed in the latter half of the 1st century b.c. In his work 
DeArchitectura he refers constantly to drawings which he had pre- 
pared to illustrate his descriptions ; the.se, however, have never 
been found, so that the translators of his work put their own 
interpretation on his text and published woodcuts representing 
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the Roman orders as defined by him. They did not, however, 
confine themselves to the actual remains, which in their day 
were in much better preservation than at present, but attempted 
to complete the orders by the addition of pe<lestals to the 
columns, which were not employed by the Greeks, and only 
under special conditions by the Romans ; as, however, they arc 
included in the two chief authorities on the subject, Palladio 
and Vignola, the text-bf)ok of the former being the standard 
in England, and that of the latter in France, the rules and 
proportions set forth in them for pedestals, as also for the em- 
ployment of the superposing of the orders with arches between, 
will follow the analysis of the. Greek and Roman orders. 

The Creek Doric Order. — ’I'hc Doric was the favourite order 
of the Creeks, and the one in which they introduced all their 
principal refinements ; these were of so subtle a nature that 
until the site was cleared in their existence wa.s not known, 
and the earlier explorers, though recognizing the extreme 
beauty of the proportions and some of the refinements, were 
unable to grasp the extent to which they were carried, and it w'as 
reserved for Penrose in 184.6 to verify by micrometrical studies 
the theories put forward by Pennethorne and other authors. 
'I’he whole structure of the Doric temple (which consisted of the 
columns, subdivided into shaft and capital, and the entablature, 
subdivide*! into architrave, frieze and cornice) rested on a 
platform of three steps, of which the upper step wa.s the stylobate 
or column base (fig. i). The tread and rise of the steps varied 
in accordance with the diameter 
of the column ; in temples of 
great dimensions, therefore, supple- 
mentary steps were provided for 
..... access to the stylobate, or, a.s found 

j in many tcniple.s, slight inclined 

Ll, X. 1 .^ planes. Resting on the stylobate 

~ *^ ”5 1 was the .shaft of the c*)lumn, which 

was cither monolithic or compo.sed 
of fru.sta or drums. The shaft 
tapered as it rose, the diminution 
of the upper diameter being more 
pronounced in early examples, as 
in one of the temples at Sclinus 
and in the great temple at Pacstum. 
In the Parthenon at Athens the 
lower diameter is 6 ft. 3 in. and the 
upper 4 ft. 9 in., which gives a dimi- 
nution slightly over one-quarter 
of the lower diameter. The shaft 
was always fluted, with two or 
three exceptions, where the temples 
were not completed, and there 
were usually twenty flutes. In two 
temples at Syracuse, the most 
ancient temple at Selinus, the 
temple at Assos, and the temple 
at Sunium there are only sixteen 
flutes ; the flutes were elliptic in 
section and intersected with an 
Fir.. I.— 'I'hc Greek Doric arris. In order to correct an optical 
Order. The Parthenon, illusion, which arises in a diminish- 
Athens; section through jng shaft, a slight entasis or swell- 
ing in the centre was given, the 
greatest departure from the straight line being about one- 
third up the shaft. The shaft was crowned by the capital, 
the juncture of the two being marked by a groove (one in 
the Parthenon, hut up to three in more ancient examples) 
known as the. hypotrachclion. Above this the trachelion or 
necking curves over, constructing what is known as the apophyge 
up to the fillets, round the base of the echinus, which forms the 
transition to the square abacus. The varying curve of the 
echinus, from the earliest times down to the later examples, 
is shown in the article on mouldings. The relative proportions 
of the lower diameter and the height of the columns vary acconl- 
ing to the date of the example, in the early examples the column 





being just on 4 diameters high, in the Parthenon nearly 5^ 
diameters, and in the Temple of Jupiter Nemaeus 6) diameters 
high. The distance between the columns or intercolumniation 
varied also according to the date, that of the earlieiit examples 
in Sicily being about i diameter (that between the angle columns 
being always less), in the Partlxenon in the proportion of i to 
1 - 24 , and in the temple at Argos as i to 1-53. 

Above the columns rested the entablature (fig. a), of which 
the lower member, the architrave, was plain and crowned by 
a projecting fillet, 
known as the 
regu la ; under 
which, and below 
the triglyph, was a 
fillet (taenia), with 
six guttae under- 
neath. 'I'he propor- 
tional height of the 
architrave, which 
was the chief sup- 
porting member, 
varied accx)rding to 
date, in one of the 
earliest cxami)!es 
at Syracuse being 
of greater depth 
than the diameter 
of the column, and 
in the Parthenon 
about two-thirds 
of the diameter. 

Above the archi- 
trave was the Iriczc, 
divided into tri- 
glyphs, so called 
because they are 
divided into three 
bands by two 
vertical grooves, 
and metopes or 
spaces between the 
triglyphs. It is 
supposed that the 
triglyphs repre- 
sented the beams 

in the primitive 2. — Greek Done Order. The Partlienon, 

cella before the Athens, 

peristyle was 

added, the spaces between being filled with shutters or boards to 
prevent the temple being entered by birds. The face of the 
metopes, which are nearly square, is set back behind that of 
the triglyphs, and is sometimes decorated with sculpture in 
high relief. Ihere is generally one triglyph over each column 
and one between, but at each end of the temple there is a triglyph 
at the angle, so that the intercolumniation of the angle columns 
is le.ss than that of the others, which gives a sense of increased 
strength. Above the frieze is the cornice, which projects forward 
about one-third of the diameter of the column and slopes down- 
wards at an angle generally the same as the slope of the roof. 
On its under surface are mutulcs, one over each triglyph and 
one between, which are studded with gultac, probably repre- 
senting the wood pins which secured tlie rafters in their position. 
Generally sjx^aking, in the Doric temples there is no cymatium 
or gutter, and the rain fell directly off the roof ; in order to 
prevent it trickling down there was an upper moulding, throated, 
with a bird\s beak moulding behind and a second throating near 
the bottom, .so that the corona had an upper fillet projecting, 
and a lower fillet receding, from its fascia plane. The roof itself 
was covered with tiles in terra-cotta or marble, which consisted 
I of flat slabs with raised edges and covering tiles over the joints ; 
j the lower ends of the covering tiles were decorated with antefixae, 

I and the top of the roof was protected by ridge tiles, on the top of 
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which were sometimes additional ontefixae placed parallel 
with the ridge tile. As the mouldings of the pediment were 
returned for a short distance along the siile, there was a small 
cymatium or gutter willr lions’ heads, through the mouth of 
which the water ran. In the principal and rear front of the 
temple (the lines of the icumice were repeated up the slope of the 
pediment, which coincided with that of the roof, and the tym- 
panum, which they enclosed, was enrielied with sculpture. On 
tlie centre of the pediment and at each end were pedestals 
(acroteria), on which figures, or conventional ornaments, were 
placed. Supplementary to tlie order at the bjick of the peristyle 
were antae, slightly projecting pilasters which terminated the 
walls of the pronaos ; these had a small base, were of the same 
diameter from the top to the bottom, and had a simple moulded 
capital. 

The Greek Ionic Order . — The Ionic order, like the Doric, 
owes its origin to timber protoy tpes, but varies in its (features ; 
the columns arc more slender, being from 8 to y diameters high, 
with an intercolumniation of sometimes as much as 2 diameters : 
the architrave also is sulxlividcd into three fascia, which suggests 
that in its origin it consisted of three beams superposed, in 
contradistinction to that of the Doric architrave, whicli con- 
sisted of a single beam. As in the Doric order, the Ionic temple 
rested on a stylobate of three steps (fig. 3). The columns con- 
sisted of base, shaft and capital. In the Ionic examples the base 
consisted of a torus moulding, fluted horizontally, beneath 
which were three double astragals divided by the scotiu, some- 
times, as in the temple at Priene, resting on a square plinth. 
In the Attic base employed in Athens, under the upper torus, 
which is either plain, fluted or carved with the guilloche, is a 
fillet and deep scotia, with a second torus .underneath, 'llie 
shaft tapers much less than in the Doric order ; it has a slighljer 
entasis, and Ls flutatl, the flutes 
being elliptical in section 
but subdivided by fillets. Ihe 
number of flutes is generally 
24. The lower and upper 
parts of tihe shaft have an 
apophyge and a fillet, resting 
on the base in the former case 
and .suppf;rting the capital in 
the latter. I’he capital consists 
of an astragal, asmetimes 
carved with the bead and reel, 
and an echinus moulding above 
enriched with the egg-and-dart, 
on which rests the capital with 
spiral volutes at each end, 
and from front to back witli 
cushions which vary in design 
and enrichment. In the capitds 
of the angle columns the end 
volute is turned round on -the 
diagonal, so as to present the 
same appearance on the front 
and the side ; this results in an 
awkward arrangement at the 
back, where two Imlf-volutes 
intersect one another at right 
angles. A small abacus, gener- 
ally carved with ornament, 
crowns the capital. In early 
examples the channels be- 

Ordir”' Nike Aptems'; t**' 

Athens. ^ ’ are convex, m later examples 

concave. In the ca|)itais of 
the Erechtheum (fig. 4), a greater richness is given by intcr- 
mediaty fillets. In all great examples the second fillet dips 
down in the centre of the front and a small anthemion ornament 
marks the receding of the echinus moulding, which is circular 
and sometimes nearly merged into the cuslufjn. In the Erech- 
theum the enrichment of the capital is carried further in the 



necking, which is decorated with the anthemion and divided off 
from the upper part of the shaft by a bead and reel. The en- 
tablature is divided, like that of the Doric order, into architrave, 
frieze and cornice. The architrave is subdivided into three 

fasciae, the upper one pro- ■ - n 

jecting slightly beyond the ^ 
lower, and crowned by 
small mouldings, the lower 
one sometimes carved 
with the Lesbian leaf. 

Above this is the frieze, 
sometimes plain and at 
other times enriched with 
figure sculpture in low 
relief. In the Ionian ex- 
amples there was no frieze, 
its place being taken by 
dentils of great size and 
projection. The coni ice 
consists of bcdmould, 
corona and cymatium ; in 
the Ionian examples the 
bcdmould is of great rich- 
ness, consi-sling of a lower 
moulding of egg-und-dart 
with bead and reel, a 
dentil course above, and 
another egg-and-dnrt with 
bead and red abuv'e, sink- 
ing into the soffit of the 
corona, which projects in 
the Ionian examples more 
tlian half a diiunetcr. The 
corona consusts of a plain 
fascia with moulding and 
cymatium above, and as 
the cymatium or gutter is 
carried through from end 
to end of the temple it is 
provided with lions’ heads 
to throw off the water, ami 
sometimes enriched with 
the anthemion ornament. In the Attic examples much greater 
simplicity, luscribed to Dorian influence, is [ i\ en to tlie bediiKnikl, 
in which only the cyma-reversa with the l esbian leaf carved on 
it and the bead and reel are retained. The mouldings of the 
cornice, including the cymatium, arc carried up as a pediment, 
as in the Doric temple, and the roofs are similar. 'I'he base and 
capital of the antae are more elaborate than in those of the Doric 
order, and are sometimes, both in Ionic and Attic examples, 
richly carved with the lesbian leaf and egg-and-dart, in both 
cases with the bead and reel underneath. 'I'he chief variation 
from the usual entablature is found in that of the caryalide 
portico of the Erechtheum, where the frieze is omitted, dentils 
are introduced in the bedmould, paterae arc carved on the 
upper fascia of the architrave, and the covering was a flat marble 
roof. The caryalide figures, the drapery of which recalls the 
fluting of the columns, stood on a podium which enriched cornice 
and base. 

The Greek Corinthian Order (fig. s).~As the entablature of this 
order was adapted by the Greeks from that of tlie Ionic order, 
the capital only need bo described, and its evolution from the 
earliast examples known, that in the temple at Bassae, to the 
fully devedoped type in the temple of 'Zeus Olympius at Athens, 
can be easily traced. It consisted of either a small range of 
leaves at the bottom, or of a bead-and-reel moulding, u bell 
decorated in variou.s ways and a moulded abacus, the latter as a 
rule being concave in plan on each face and generally terminating 
in an arris or point. In the Bassae capital we find tlie first 
example of the spiral tendrils which rise up to and support the 
abacus with other spirals crossing tx> the centre and the acanthus 
leaf and flower. In the more perfected example of the Choragic 
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•mon’Tncnt of Lysicrates (fig. 6), tViorc is n lower range of small 
lea^ <’s of some river plant, between which and the tops of the 
flutes (which here are turned over as leaves) i.s a sinking which 
wa.s -probably filled with a metal band. From the lower range of 
lcave.s spring eight acimthus leaves, bonding forward at the top, 
with small flowers between, representing the heads of nails 
whioh in the metal prototype fastened these leaves to the bell ; 
from the caulicolae, on the right and left, spring spiral tendrils 
rising to the angles tmder the abacus, and from the same cviulicolac 
doulife spirals which cross to tl»e centre of the Iwll, the upper ones 
carrying the nnthemion flower, which rises across the abacus. 
'I’nc al-Kiens in this capital has a deep scotin with fillet, and an 
echinus abov(?, and is one of the few great examples in which 
the angle.s arc canted. The architrave, frieae and cornice are 
adaptations from the Ionic order. The corona luis in the place 
of tlic cyniatiu.'vi a cn'Sting of anteflxae, which is purely decora- 
tive, as there arc no covering tiles, tlie roof of the 'monument being 



Lysicrates. Lig. 6. 

in one block of marble carved with leaves. Set back and on the 
sanw plane as the arcliitrave and frieze is a second cresting with 
the Greek wave scroll. There are other types of Greek Corinthian 
capital, of which the finest -example is in the interior of the 
Tholos at r.pidiurus (f. 400 B.c.), with two rows of loaves round 
the lower part, angle and' central spirals, and a flower in the centre 
of the abacus. (>f other examples the capitals of the interior 
of the temple of Apollo Branchidae in Asia Minor, and of the 
vestibule at Kleusis, .and of the two porches of the temple of the 
Winds at Athens, tire the best known, E.xcept for the pointed 
'Cnds of the abacus, which are Greek, tlie capiuU of the temple of 
Zeus Olympiirs might almost be classed among the Roman 
'Cxamplos, and it is thought to have been the model copied by the 
iRomuns from those which Sulla took to Rome for the temple 
of Jupiter iCapitolinus. 

Tiie Rmnan Doric Order . — ^The earliest example of this order 
is probably that of the tem^fle at Cora, about 20 m. from Rome, 


attributed to Sulla (80 b.c.), in which the leading features of the 
Greek Doric order are employed, but extremely degraded in 
style. The temple was raised on a podium with a flight of steps 
in front ; the shaft -has 20 flutes and is ca rrierl on a small torus 
ba.se, and the 
echinus of the 
capital is very 
pwiT. 'J’he archi- 
trave and triglyph- 
frieze arc cut out 
of the same stone, 
the fornwr Ijcing 
much too sliallow 
to allow of its 
carrj'ing the frieze 
and cornice, I'wo 
other early ex- 
amples are those 
employed in the 
decoration of the 
arcades of the 
Tubulnrium and of 
the theatre of 
MarrelKn (fig. 7) : 
they are only semi- 
detached. The 
Doric order was 
not a lavonrittt 
with the Romans, 
and did notuppeul 
to tlicir tastes fin- 
rich decoration; 
the only otltcr ex- 
amples known arc 
tho.s(! at l’raen<'ste. 
at Alljano, and in 
the thermm5of Dio- 
cletian. AtAlbano 
the echinus of the 
capital is carved 
witli the egg and 
anchor, ami in the 
thermae a cynja-recta carved with a leaf ornament takes IIjc 
place of the echinus. I'here is no V^ase to any of these examples, 
the Albano base consisting only of an apophygc and fillet, and 
only the. l)u)(’lotinn example is fluted. 

Tite Nonitui Ionic Order. — The complete degradation of tfie 
Ionic order is clearly slu'wn in the so-called temple of Fortuna 
ViriRs (ascribed to aI>ouL 100 n.r.), in the profuse decoration 
of architrave, frieze .and cornice with co.irsc; ornament, and, in 
tiie Ccapilal, the raising of the echinus to the same level as the top 
of the second fillet of the volute, so that it i.s no longer \ isible 
under the cushion, 'i he shaft has twenty flute.s, the lillet being 
rnuch wider tlian in the Greek examples, and the flute is semi- 
cireiiliir. Much more refinement is shown in the ordi-r as cm 
pluye<l on the upper storey of the theatre of Mareellus (fig. 8), 
where the only part enriched with ornament is in the egg and 
-tongue of the bedmould. In the capital the fillet of the volute 
runs across above the echinus, .and tlu? canali.s is stopped at each 
end over the volute, an (jriginal treatment. 'I’hc mo-st corrupt 
example of the Roman Ionic capital is that of the temfile of 
Saturn on the Forum Ronmnum, which fortunately doe;; not 
seem tfi have been copied later. The base of all the Romtm Ionic 
columns is tliat known as the Attic base, viz. a ]ow(;r and upper 
torus with scotia and fillets between, .always raised on a square 
plinth. 

The Roman Corinthian Order . — The .great A-arieties of design 
in the Greek Corinthian capital (fig. 9), and tl.e fact that its 
entablature was copied from Tonic ex.amples, sugge.sts that no 
definite type sufficient to constitute an order had Ix'en e\'ol’.’ed 
by the Greeks ; it remained therefore a problem to be vzorked 
out by the Romans, who, with the assistance of Greek artists, 
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employed generally by the Romans, not only in Rome but 
throughout Greece, Asia Minor and Syria, developed an order 

which, though 




wanting in the 
refinement and 
subtlety found in 
Greek work, is one 
of the most monu- 
mental kind, and 
has in its adoption 
by the Italian re- 
vivalists had more 
influence than any 
other in the raising 
of palatial struc- 
tures. Even in 
Rome itself the 
portico of the Pan- 
theon, erected hy 
Agrippa (27 b.c.), 
and the temple of 
Castor (rebuilt by 
Domitian a.d. 86) 
in the Forum, arc 
remarkable in- 
stances of early 
work, which hold 
their own with 
some of the later 
examples even of 
Greek art. 

The develop- 
ment of the 
Roman Corinthian 
order will be best 
understood by a 
description in 
detail similar to 
that given of the 
great Doric and Ionic orders. Tak- 
ing the Pantheon portico as the 
earlier example, the base consists of 
an upper and lower torus separated 
by a double astragal with scotia and 
fillet above and below, and resting 
on a square plinth. The shaft, a 
monolith, is unfluted, tapering up- 
wards, 9 j diameters in height, with 
apophyge and fillet at the bottom, 
and an apophyge, fillet and astragal 
at the top. The capital consisted of 
a square abacus with concave sides 
c;arried on a circular inverted bell, 
two rows of acanthus leaves, rising 
three-fifths of the bell, being carved 
round it (fig. 10), the stems of the 
upper range, of eight leaves lying in 
the axis of each face and of the dia- 
gonals, and those of the lower range 
between them ; the stems of the 
caulicolae from which spring the 
spirals, which rise to support the 
angles of the abacus, and to the 
centre of the capital, carrying the 
central flower, start from between the 
upper range of leaves. The abacus 
has concave sides, canted angles, 

— ^ ^ ...u moulded, with a quarter 

Fic. 9. — Homan Cormthian 1 *4. u- 

Order; Pantheon. round, fillet and cavetto. The archi- 
trave, like that of the Greek Ionic 
order, has three fasciae, but they are further elaborated by 
a small cyma-reversa under the upper fascia and a bead 



under the second fascia. The architrave is crowned with a 
moulding, consisting of a fillet with cyma-reversa and bead 
underneath. The frieze is plain, its only decoration being the 
well-known inscription of Agrippa. The bedmould consists of 
a bead, cyma-reversa and fillet, under a plain dentil course, in 
which the dentils are not carved ; bead-and-recl and egg-and- 
dart above these carried a plain face on which is found the 
new feature introduced by the Romans, viz, the modillion. This, 
though carved out of one solid block with the whole bedmould, 
suggested an appropriate support to the projecting cornice. The 
mndillion was a bracket, a horizontal version of the ancones which 
sufiported the cornice of the Greek doorway cornice, and wa.s 
here crowned by a small cyma-reversa carved with leaves which 
profiled round the modillion and along the upper part of the 
plain face. The cornice 
i.s simple, consisting 
of a corona, fillet and 
cymatium, the latter 
omitted acro.ss the 
front of the temple, 
but carried up over 
the cornice of the 
pediment. All the 
columns are equi- 
distant With an iu- 
tcrcoluinniation of 2J 
diameters. The order 
of the interior of the 
rotunda built by 
Hadrian (a.d. 121) is 
similar to that of the 
portico, the lower 
moulding of the bed- 
mould and the bead 
being carved, and the 
tongue or anchor 
taking the place of the 
dart Ik; tween the eggs. 

The order of the 
temple of Castor (fig. 

11) was enriched to a 
far greater extent, and 
parts were carved with 
ornament, which in 
Greek examples was 
probably only painted. 

'rhe base was similar, 
but the columns (10 
diameters high) had 
twenty-four flutes, 
with fillets between. 

The capital was 
further enriched with 
foliage, which rising from the caulicolae was carried along 
the cavetto of the abacus, whose upper moulding was carved 
with the egg -and -dart. The middle fascia of the architrave 
was carved with a version of the Greek anthem ion, the cyma- 
reversa under the upper fascia being curved with leaves and 
bead-and-reel under. The lower moulding of the bedmould 
was carved with the egg -and -tongue ; the dentil course was 
carved with finely proportioned dentils, the cyma-reversa and 
mouldings above being similar to those of the Pantheon portico. 
In the latter, on the soffit of the corona, square panels are sunk 
with a flower in the centre. Jn the temple of Ca.stor the panel is 
square, but there is a border in front and back, which shows 
that the cornice had a greater projection. The corona was 
carved with fluting, departing from the simplicity of the Pantheon 
example, but evidently more to the taste of the Romans, as 
it is found in many subsequent examples. The intcrcolumniation. 
is only two and one-third of the diameter. Though not quite 
equal to Greek foliage, that of the capitals of the temple of Castor 
is of great beauty, and there is one other feature in the capital 
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which is unique ; the spirals of the centre are larger than usual 
and interlace one another. A variety of the bcdmould of the 
cornice is found in the so-called Temple of the Sun on the Quirinal 
Hill ; although of late date, the entablature has the character 
of the Renaissance of tlie Augustan era, so fine and simple are 



IiG- II, -The Roman Corinthian Order ; 'J'(‘iJiplc of Castor. 

its proportions and details ; there arc only two fasciae to the 
architrave, and the upper feature of the bcdmoukl consisted of 
large projecting blocks with two fascia and an upper egg-and- 
longiie moulding, like the Ionic dentil, these blocks projecting 
half-way between the fascia of the frieze and the edge of the 
corona. 

The Roman Composite Order . — As already noted, the Com- 
posite order differs from the Corinthian only in the design of its 
capital, which is a compound of the foliage of the Corinthian and 
tlic volutes of the Ionic capital. Already, in the Ionic capital 
of the Erechtheum, a further enrichment with the anthemion 
was provided round the necking ; this was copied in the capitals 
of the interior of Trajan’s basilica ; in Asia Minor at Aizani (ist 
century a.d.) a single row of leaves was employed round the 
capitals of the pronaos under the volutes of an Ionic capital ; 
the architect of the Arch of Titus (a.d. 8i) went one step farther 
and introduced the double row of leaves ; both examples exist 
in the Arch of Septimus Severus (fig. 12), in the tepidarium of 
the thermae of Diocletian ; and, to judge by the numerous 
examples still existing in the churches at Rome, it would seem 
to have been the favourite capital. The Byzantine architects 
also based most of their capitals on the Roman Composite 
examples. There arc other hybrid Roman capitals, in which 
figures of a winged Victory, rams’ heads or cornucopia, take the 
place of the angle spirals of the Corinthian capital. 

The Arcade Order. — This, which was defined by Fergusson 
as the true Roman order, is a compound of two distinct types 
of construction, the arcuated and the trabeated, the former 
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derived from the Etruscans, the latter from the Greeks. Whilst, 
however, the arcade was a constructive feature, the employ- 
ment of the semi- or three-quarter detached column with its 
entablature complete, as a decorative screen, was a travesty of 
its original constructive function, without even the excuse of its 
adding in any way to the solidity of the structure, for the whole 
screen could be taken off from the Roman theatres and amphi- 
theatres without in any sense interfering with their stability, 
'fhe employment of the attached column only, as a vertical 
decorative feature subdividing the arches, might have been 
admis.sible, but to add the entablature ^\as a mistake, on account 
of the intereolumniation, which was far in excess of that em- 
ployed in any order, so that not only wa.s it ncces.sary to cut the 
architrave into voussoirs, thus forming a flat arch, but the stones 
composing it had to be built into the wall to ensure their stability ; 
the entablature thus became an element of weakness instead of 
strength (fig. 13), The earliest example of the Arcade order is 
the Tabularium in Rome (80 b.c.) where it was employed to 
light a vaulted corridor running from one end to the other of the 
structure and raised some 50 It. from the ground. The column is 
semi-detached, 7J diameters high with an intereolumniation 
of nearly 4 dianietens, and an entablature with an architrave 
which is less than half a diameter, quite incapable, therefore, of 
carr\'ing itself, much le.ss than the rest of the entablature ; 
the impost pier of the arch is half a diameter, and the height 
of tlie open ar<’adc a little more than half its width. The shaft 
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had twenty-four flutes with arrises, anti rested on a square 
plinth, and in the capital the echinus was only about one-twelfth 
of the diameter, the shallowest known. The frieze was divided 
by triglyphs, there being four between those over the axis of 
each column ; the correct number in the Greek Doric order being 
one. In the theatre of Marcellos there were three triglyphs ; 
the impost pier was j iliameter, thus giving greater soJidiiy 
to the wall, but resulting in a narrower opening. The Tabularium 
had origirially a second arcade above that now existing, with 
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semi-detached columns of the Ionic order, and these are found in 
the upper sttirey of tiie theatre of Marcellus, the earliest example 
existing of the super{)used orders. A certain proportion exists 
between the orders employed ; thus the upper diameter oi the 
Doric column { which is 7^ diameters high with a diminution of. 
between one-liflh and, onc-sixth of the lower diameter) is the 
same as the lower diunieter of the Ionic column, which is hi 
diameters highaiuiti.iiiuch slighter diminution. In the Colosoeuia 



there were three storeys pierced with arcades, with the (A»rinthi:.n 
order on the third storey, and a superstructure (added at a later 
date) without an arcade, and decorated with Corinthian pilasters 
only. Apparently this scheme of decoration was considered 
to be the best for the purpose, and with some alight changes was 
employed for all the amphitheatres throughout the limpire. 
'ITie intercolumniation, on which the design is made, varies 
in the examples of later date. With an intercolumniation of 6 
diameters, the arcades are wider and a lighter effect is obtained, 
and this is the propwtion in the Colosseum. 

The Five Orders ; Italian.— Ihs two Italian architects whost; 
text-books with illustrations of the five orders have been accei^tcd 
generally as the chief authorities on the subject are Vignola 


and Palladio, the former in France and the latter in England, 
the dateS'uf the publication of their works being 1563 and 1570 
respectively. In 1759 Sir William Chambers published a treatise 
on civil arcliitcctme,. in which he set forth his inteqjretation 
of the five orders, ajid his treatise is still consulted by .studentH. 
'iliey all of them bused their conjectural restorations on the 
descriptions given by Vitruvius, who, however, avoids using 
the same term throughout, the wetds §enuSj ratio, species, mores 
being employed, from w hii^ it may be concluded that the Greeks 
themselves lud no such term as that which is now defined as 
“ order,” esjKicially as in his book he invariably quotes the 
Greek name when describing various parts of the temple. In 
the preface to the fourthibook he spaaks only of the three orders 
{genus), so that the Tuscan described in Book iV. chnp. vii. 
would seem to have been an afterthought, and his descrip- 
tion of tlie entiiblature shows that it was entirely in wood and 
therefore an incomplete development. The Italian revivalists, 
however, evolved one of their orders out of it and added a fifth, 
the Composite, of which there was no example in Rome before 
A.D. 82. fn the description which follows it must be understood 
that it refers only to the Italian version of what the revivalists 
considered the Roman orders to consist of, and. os a rule Vignola’s 
interpretation will be given, because he seems to have kept 
closer to Vitruvius’s descriptions and to have taken as his models 
the fine.st examplta then existing in Rome; 

The Tuscan Order . — The base consists of a. torus moulding, 
resting on square plintlas ; the shaft is terminated below by an 
apophyge and fillet and tapers upwards, the diminution being 
between onc-ciuarter and one-fifth of the lower diamerter, with 
an apophyge, fillet and astragal at the top, the capital consists 
of a stjaare abacus with fillet and cavetto, an echinus, fillet and 
a necking ; the whole column being 7 diameters high. 1 he 
intercolumniation given by Vignola is 24 diameters, instead 
of the 3J diameters of Vitruvius’s areostyle. The architraxe, 
frie^ and cornice, arc simple versions of the Doric, except that 
there arc no triglyphs in the frieze. 

The Doric Order . — In his Doric order Vignola has followed 
the Roman Doric order of the theatre of Marcellus, but he 
gives it a base consisting of an astragal and torus resting on a 
scjuare plinth ; in his shaft he copies the fluting (24 flutes) with 
the arris of the columns of the thermae of Diocletian ; his 
capital, except the flowers decorating tlic necking and his 
entablature, are entirely taken from the theatre of Marcellus ; 
in a second study he mtro<lue,es an Attic base, carves the echinus 
of the capital with the egg-and-tongue, introduces two fasciae 
in his architrave, and to support the cornice provides shallow 
plain raodillions with girttae on the soflits. In both the examples 
given the columns taper upwards and are 8 diameters high. 

The Ionic Order . — For the Ionic order Vignola discards tire 
temple of E'ortuna Virilis, but enrichc.s the order of the theatre 
of Marcellus,. adopting the base of the temple of Castor and the 
fluted columns, of. the same ; in his frieze he introduces that of 
the Coidnthian. temple of Antoninus, and Faustina, and in the 
bcdroould and. cornice copies that of the thermae of Diocletian. 
Paikdio in his entablature introduces, the convex friezes and 
adopts a single uncarved raodillion under the cornice. In both 
cases the columns arc fluted and.q diameters higlt 

The Corinlhiau Order. -ha. this order Vignola, for his base, 
returns to the temple of. Castor,. maJees his ajlumns ro diameters 
high, copies, the capital of the portico of the Pantheon, introduces 
a rib frieze with winged, iem^e figures and a. bull about to be 
.sitciificed, and. atlupts the bedmould of the temple ol Castor, 
reversing the carving of two . of the mouldings and the cornice, 
and omitting the fluting of the corona of that temple. In 
P al Indio 's Corinthian older the frieze is too narrow and the 
bedmould, thou^ copied from the tempk of Castor, is of smaller 
scale. 

The Composite Order.— As in the Roman Composite order the 
only original feature was the capital, there w'erc no new versions 
to be given! of the entablature, but unfortunately they were 
unable to copy the many examples in Rome. In the three best- 
known capitols, those of tlic arches of Titus and Septiixius 
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Composite. 


Severns an<i in the thermae of Diocletian, the upyuT fillet of the 
volute runs straight across the capital, being partially sunk in 
the cavetto of the abacus ; in the canalis of the volutes of all 
these cxainyiles is a band of foliage which dips down tu carry 
the centre flower, and, on account of its projw-tion, it hides, 
from those looking only from below, the upper fillet of the volute. 
The architects of the Revival, therefore, in their studies of the 
capital, turned the volutes (which they would seem, like Ruskin, 
to have thought were horns) down on to the top of the echinus, 
producing a composition which is not in accordance with ancient 
examples and shows ignorance of the origin and development 
of the Ionic volute ; unfortunately their interpretations of the 
Composite capital were followed by Inigo Jones, and are employed 
even in Regent Street, London, at the present day ; there are, 
however, two or three Renaissance examples in Paris> in which 
the true Composite capital has been retained. 

Tke Pedestal . — ^The architects of the Revival would seem to 
have conceived the idea that no order was complete without 
a ptnlestal. Hie only Roman examples of isolated columns 
with pedestals known are those of the columns of Trajan, Marcus 
Aurelius, Antoninus Pius and others of less importance, but 
they carried statues only and had no structural functions as 
supports to an entablature ; the pedestals under the columns 
which decorated the arches of triumph were built into and 
formed part of the structure of the arch. The columns of the 
tepidarium of the Roman thermae had pedestals of moderate 
height (about 3 to 4 ft.) which bore no proportional relation to 
the diameter of the column. Vignola, however, gave definite 
proportions for the pedestal, which in the Doric order was to be 
2 diameters in height, in the Ionic 2J diameters, and in the 
Corinthian order 3 din meters, the result being that in the front 
of the church of St John Latcran, where the Corinthian pilasters 
arc of great height, llie pedestals are 12 to 13 ft. high. In 
conjunction with the arcade there was more reason for p^estals 


to the semi'detJiched columns on the upper storeys, but none 
was employed on the ground storey, either in the theatre of 
Marcellus or in the Colosseum. (R. P. S.) 

ORDER, HOLY. “ Holy Orders ” {ordines saeh) may be 
defined aj? the rank or status of pereons empowered by virtue 
of a certain form or ceremony to exercise spiritual functions in 
the Christian church. Thus Tertullian {Idol. 7, Monog. 11) 
mentions the “ ecclesiasticjU order,” including therein tho.se 
who held office in the church, and {Exhort. Cast. 71) he dis- 
tinguishes this ordo from the Christian plebs or laity. We may 
compare the common use of the word ordo in profane writers, 
who refer, e.g.y to the ordo settatorius, ordo equester, &c. It is 
true that the evidence of Tertullian does not carry us back 
farther tlxan the close of the 2nd or opening of the 3rd 
century a.d. But a little before Tortullian, Irenaeus, though 
he does not use the word ordo, anticipates in some measure 
'I'ertullian’s abstract term, for he recognizes a magisterii locus, 
“ a placcof magistracy ” or “ presidency ” in the church. Indeed, 
phrases more or less equivalent occur in the sub-apostolic literar 
ture, and even in the New Testament itself, such as those who 
ace “ over you in the Lord ” (i Thess. v. 12), those ” that bear 
the rule ” (Heb. xiii. 7 ; cf. i Clem. i. 3 ; Hermi Vis. ii. 2, 6). 
Here we pause to remark that in TertuUian's view the church 
as a whole possesses the i)owcr of self-government and administra- 
tion, though in the interest of di.scipline and convenience it 
delegates that power to special officers. It is, he says, the 
“ authority of riie church ” which has constituted the difference 
between the governing body and the laity, and in an emergency 
a layman may baptize and celebrate (Exhort. Cast. 7), nor can 
this statement be lightly set aside on the plea that Tertullian, 
when he so wrote, had lapsed into Montanism. ITie fact is that 
the Montanists represented the conservatism of their day, and 
even nowthe Roman Church admits the right of Laymen to baptize 
when a priest cannot be lr.d . The J postolic C onsHUtUons ( viii. 32) 
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allow a layman to preach, if he be skilful anti reverent, and the 
language of St. Ignatius {Ad Smyrn. 8), “ Let that be esteemed 
a valid Eucharist which is celebrated in the presence of the 
bishop or of some one commissioned by him,” is really incon- 
sistent with any firmly established principle that celebration by 
a layman was in itself absolutely null (see also Eucuakist). 

When we go on to inquire what sixicial ollices the church 
from the beginning, or almost from the beginning, adopted and 
recognised, two points claim preliminary attention. In the 
first place, much would be done in practical administration by 
persons who held no definite position formally a.ssigncd to them, 
although they wielded great inllueiice on account of their age, 
talents and character. Ne.\t, it must be carefully remembered 
that the early church was, in a sense hard for us even to under- 
stand, ruled and edified by the direct action of the Holy Spirit. 
St Paul (i Cor. xii. 28) furnishes us with a list of church offices 
very different from tlaxse which obtain in any church at the 
present day.^ “ (iod,” he says, “ hath set .some in the church, 
first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly teachers, then miracles, 
then gifts of healing, helps, governments, (divers) kimls of 
tongues.” Ministry of this sort is not to be confoumled with 
” ortlcr,” of which this article treats. It died out veiy gradually, 
aiul the Didacite or 'ifodiin^ o) the Apnsiles, compiled probably 
between A.D. i.p ami 160, gives clear information on the nature 
of this prophetic or charismatic ministry. The title of “ apostle ” 
was not limited to the immediate disciples of our laird, but was 
given to missionaries or evangelists who went about founding 
new churches ; the pro])hets spoke by revelation ; the teachers 
were enabled by supernatural illumination to instriu't others. 
All of these men wore called to their work by the internal voice 
of the Holy Spirit : none of them was appointed or elected by 
their fclbiws : none of them, and this is an important feature, 
was iieces.sarily confined to a local church. Neverthelc.s.^, side 
by side with this prophetic ministry there was another, mediately 
at least of Uutnau ajjp.iiutment, and local in its character. Here 
we have tl\e germ of orders in the technical sense. At first this 
local mini dry w.is IwofoM, consisting of presbyters or hisliop.s 
and deacons. C'hrisLi.m pre.sl)ylers first upjiear (Acts xi. 30) in 
the church of Jerusalem, and most likelv the name and office 
were adopted from the Jewish municipalities, pcrluips Irom the 
Jewish synagogues (.see Priest). Afterwards St Paul and St 
Barnabas in their first missionary journey “ appointed - 
(Acts xiv. 23) presbyters in every church.” Further, wc find 
St Paul about a.i>. 62 addressing the “saints” at Philippi 
“ with the bishops and deacon.s.” The word tVio-Koros or 
overseer may be of Gentile origin, just as jiresbyter may 
have been borrowed from the Jews. I'hcrc is strong proof that 
presbyter and cpisco[>us are two names for the same office. 
It has indeed been maintained by eminent scholars, chiefly by 
Hatch anti Ilarnack, that the word episcopus was given originally 
to the chief officer of a club or a confraternity, so that the 
episcoptts was a financial officer, whereas the presbyters regulated 
the discipline. To this it may be objected that presbyters 
and bishops arc never mentioned together, and that the names 
were interchangeable (Ads xx. 17 and 28 ; i Pet. v. i, 2 ; i Tim. 
iii. 1-7 and v. 17-19 ; Tit. i. 5-7). The work of the presbyter 
or bisixop was concerned at first with discipline rather than with 
teaching, whicli was largely in the hands of the charismatic 
ministry ; nevertheless, the Pastoral Epistles (i Tim. iii. 2) 
insist that an episcoptts must be “ apt to teach,” and 5iome 
presbyters (1 Tim. v. 17) not only ruled but also *’ laboured in the 
word and in teaching.” They also “ offered the gifts ” (i Clem. 
44), i.e. to adopt Bishop Lightfoot’s interpretation, “ they led 
the prayers and thanksgivings of the congregation, presented 
the alms and contributions to God and asked His ble.ssing on 
them in the name of the whole body,” Under the bishops or 
presbyters stood the deacons or “ helpers ” (Philipp, i. i, i Tim. 
iii. 8-13). Whether they were the successors, as most of the 
Fathers believed, of the seven cliosen by the church of Jerusalem 

» A partial exception may be made in favour of the *' Catholic 
Apostolic Church ” founded by Edward Irving. 

* Josephus, e-s. Antiq. vi. 4. 2, abundantly justifies this translation. 


to relieve the apostles in the administration of alms (Acts vi.) 
is a question still disputed and uncertain. Be that as it may, 
the dciicon was king considered to be the “ servant of the widows 
and the poor ” (Jerome, Kp. 146), ami the an hflc.icon, who first 
appears towards the end of the 4th century, owes the greatness 
of his position to the fact that he was th»', chief administrator of 
church funds (see Archdeacon). This ancient idea of the 
diuconate, ignored in the Roman Pontifical, has been restored 
in the English ordinal. The growth of saccrdtdal theories, 
which were fully developed in Cyprian's lime, fixed attention 
on the bishop as a .sacrificing priest, and on the deacon “ as his 
assistant at the altar. 

Out of the twufohl grew the threefold ministry, so that each 
local church was governed by one episcopus surrounded by a 
council o4 presbyters. James, the Lord’s brother, who, partly 
because of his relationship to Christ, stood supreme in the 
church at Jerusalem, as also 'J’iiiKJthy and Titus, who acted 
os temporary delegate's eif St Paul at liphesus anel in Crete, are 
justly considcivel to have been forcriinne-rs of the monarchical 
cpi.se;e)pate. 'ihe episcopal rule in this new sense [ireibably arose 
In the lifetime of St John, and may have had his sanction. At 
ttll events the rights of the me)nare-.hie:ul bishop arc stre)ngly 
asserted in the Igailian epistles (alumtA.D, ito), and we>re already 
rcce)gnizeel in the contcmpeirary churches ed Asia Alinor. We 
iiuiv attribute the origin of the episcopate to the need felt of 
a single ofhci.d to preside at the Eucharist, to represent the 
churdi before the heathen state and in the face of rising heresy, 
ami to carry on correspondence with si.ster churches. 'I'hc change 
of constitution occurred at different limes in different places. 
Thus St Ignatius in writing to the Romans never rulers to any 
presiding bi.sho]), and .somewhat earlier Clement of Rome in 
his ejiisilcs to tlui ('orinthians uses the terms presbyter and 
episcoptts inlert'luingeably. Hennas (about a.d. 140) confirms 
the impression that the Roman Church of his day was under 
presbytcral rule. Even when introduced, the monarchical 
episcopate w;xs not thought necessary for the ordination of other 
bishops or presbyters. St Jerome {Ep. 14b) tells us that as late 
as the middle of the 3rd century the presbyters of Alexandria, 
when the see wavs vacant, used to elect one of thi'ir own number 
and without any further ordination set him in the epi.scopal 
office. So the canons of llippolytus (about a.d. 250) dterce 
that a confos.sor who has suffered torment fur his adherence to 
the Christian faith should merit and obtain the rank of jiresliytcr 
forthwith Immo confessio cst ordinaiio ejus.” Likewise 
in A.D. 314 the thirteenth canon of Amcyni (for the true reading 
see Bishox> Wordsworth's Ministry of (iracc, p. 140) assumes 
that city presbyters may w'ith the bishop’s leave ordain other 
presbyters. Even among the medieval schoolmen, some (Gore, 
Church and Ministry, p. 377) maintained that a priest might be 
empowered by the pojie to ordain other priests. 

The threefokl ‘ ministry was developed in the 2nd, a .seven- 
fold ministry in the middle of the 3rd century. 7'herc must, 
says Cornelius {apiid Euseb., H,K. vi. 43), be one bishop in the 
Catholic Church ; and he then enumerates the church oflicers 
subject to himself as bishop of Rome. These arc 4b presbytcr.s, 
7 deacons, 7 subdcacons, 42 acolyte.s, 52 exorcists and readers 
together with doorkeepers. The subdcacons, no doubt, bc(«nie 
a necessity when the deacons, whose number was limited to seven 
in memory of their original institution, were no longer iqual to 
their duties in the “ regions ” of the imperial city, and left tin ir 
lower work, such as preparation of tlie sacred \ i .s.si'l.s, to ilieir 
subordinates. The office of acolyte may have been suggested by 
the attendant assigned to heathen priests. The office of dnor- 
keeper explains itself, though it must be remembered that it was 
the special duty of the Christian ostiarius to exclude the un- 
baptized and persons undergoing penance from the more solemn 
part of the Eucharistic service. But readers and exorcists ( laim 

* " Fixed attention " on the deacon's ministration, the ministra- 
tion itself being much more ancient. See Justin, Apol. i. 65. 

‘ The Nc-storians may be said to have a fourfold mini.s^, for 
thjy reconsecrated a bishop when he was made catholicos or 
patriarch. Chardua, v. p. 222. 
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special notice. 'I'hc reader is the only minor official mentioned 
by Tertullian {Praescr. 41). An ancient church order which 
belongs to the latter part of the 2nd century (see Hamack’s 
Sources of ApostoL'c Canons, Engl. Transl. p. 54 seq.) mentions 
the reader before th.e deacon, and speaks of him as fdling “ the 
place of an evangelist.” We are justified in believing that both 
exorcists and readers, whose functions differed essentially from 
the mechanical employments of the other minor clerics;, belonged 
originally to the “ charismatic ” ministry, and sank after wanis 
to a low rank in the “ orders ” of tlie church (see Exokcist 
and Lector). There were also other minor orders in J-.c 
ancient church which have fallen into oblivion or lost ihcir 
clerical character. Such w'cre the copiatae or grave-diggers, the 
psalmislae or chaunters, and the parabolam, who at great 
personal risk — whence the name — visited the sick in pcstiUncc. 
The modern Greek Church recognizes only two minor orders, 
\ iz. those of subdeacon.s and readers, and this holds good of the 
Oriental churchcb generally, with the single exception of the 
Armenians.^ The Anglican Church is content with the threefold 
ministry of bishops, priests and deacons, but in recent times the 
bishops have appointed lay -readers, licensed to read prayers 
and preach in buildings which are not comsecrated. The l.atin.s, 
and Armenians who have borrowed from the Latins, have sub- 
deacons, acolytes, exorcists, readers and doorkeepers, bince the 
pontificate of Innocent JIL, however, the Latin Church has 
placed the .subdiaconate among the greater or sacred orders, the 
subdeacon being obliged to the law of celibacy and bound to the 
daily recitation of the breviaiy'^ offices. The minor orders, and 
even the subdiaconate and diaconate, are now regarded as no 
more than steps to the priesthood. Roman theologians generally 
reckon only seven orders, although, if we count the episcopate 
an order distinct from the presbyterate, the sum is not seven, 
but eight. The explanation given by St Thomas {Supp. xl. 5.) 
is that, whereas all the orders have reference to the body of 
Christ present on the altar, the episcopate, so far forth, is not a 
separate order, since a simple priest no less than a bishop 
celebrates the Eucharist, 'fhe Council of Trent takes the same 
view' ; it enumerates (bess. xxiii. cap. 2) only seven orders, and 
yet maintains (cap. 4) the ecclesiastical liierarchy of bishop.s, 
priests and ministers, the bishops as successors of the Ajmstles 
holding the highest place. The Roman Church forbids ordina- 
tion to higher grades unle.ss the candidate has received all the 
inferior orders. Inirther, a cleric is bound to exercise the minor 
orders for a year before he can be ordained subdeacon, he must 
be subdcacon for a year before he is ordained deacon, deacon for 
a year before he is made priest. However, instances of men 
elevated at once from the condition of laymen to the priesthood 
were known in the early church, and Char<km {Hist, des sacra- 
ments, vol. V. part I, ch. v.) shows that in exceptional cases men 
were consecrated bishops without previous ordination to the 
priesthood. 

Passing to the elTect of ordination, w’c meet with two views, 
each of which still finds advocates. According to some, ordina- 
tion simply entitles a man to hedd an office and perform its 
functions. It corre.sponds to tlie lorm by which, c.g., a Roman 
official was put in possession of his magistracy. 'I’his theoiy is 
clearly stated by Cranmer ; “ in the New Testament he that 
is appointed bishop or priest needed no consecration, by the 
Scripture, for election or appointment tliereto is sufficient.” - 
This view, widely held among modern scholars, luis strong 
support in the fact that the words used for ordination in the 
first three centuries (^ee^oToi'«v, Kadunavnv, Kkr^povvi^ai, cotl- 
stitucre, ordinare) also expressed appointment to civil office. 
Very different is the medieval theory, which arose from the 
gradual acceptance of the belief that the Jewish was the proto- 
type of the Christian priest. According, then, to the Roman view, 

> The Syrian J.'icnbitcs and the Maronites also ordain " singers," 
Denzingcr, Rtt. Ortental, i. p. 118 seq. ; Silbcrnagl, Kitchen des 
Orients, pp. 2.54. 315- 

Cranmer's works are to be found in Burnet, " Collection of 
Records ” appended to his llt:tnry of the Relormation (ed. Pocock). 
iv. 47S. Cranmer also maintained that “ bishops and priests arc but 
both one office in the beginning of Christ's religion,” w. p. 471. 


holy order is a sacrament, and as sue!) instituted by Christ ; 
it confers grace and power, besides setting a mark or character 
upon the soul, in consequence ol which ordination to the same 
office cannot be reiterated. Such is the teaching of the Reman 
Church, accepted by the Greeks and with certain modifications 
by Anglicans of the High Church school, who appeal to i Tim. 
iv. 14, 2 Tim. i. 6. We may conclude with brief reference to the 
most important aspects of the Roruun doctrine. 

The ordinary minister of orders is a bishop. The tonsure and 
minor orders arc, however, still sometimes conferred by abbots, 
who, though simple priests, have special faculties for the ordina- 
tion of their monks. Some accenmt has been already given of 
.scholastic opinion on presbyteral ordination to the diaconate and 
even to tlie priesthood. Can a heretical or schismatical bishop 
validly ordain ? Is a simoniacal ordination valid ? All modern 
theologians of the Roman Church answer these questions in 
the affirmative, but from the 8th to the beginning of the 13th 
century tliey were fiercely agitated w'ith the utmost divergence 
of opinion and practice. Tope Stephen reconsecrated bi.slK‘p.s 
consecrated in tlie usual way by his .schismatical predecessor 
Con.stantine. Pope Nicholas declared orders given by Photiu.s 
of Constantinople null. St Peter Damian was grievously per- 
plexed about the validity of simoniaeal ordinations. Similarly 
\\ illium of Paris held that degradation deprived a priest of power 
to consecrate.'* St Tliomas, on the contrary, contends that 
” heretics and pcr.sons cut off from the church ” {Stmm. Suppl. 
x.xxviii. 2) may ordain validly, and that a priest who has been 
degraded can still celebrate the Eucharist {Summ, iii. 82. 8) 
validly, though of course not lawfully. This opinion, defended 
by Bonuventura, AU;xandcr of Hales, Seotus and others, soon 
became and is now generally accepted. 

The Schoolmen had no historical sense and little historical 
information ; hence they fell into one error after another on tfic 
essentials in the rile of ordination. Some of them believed that 
the essential mutter in the consecration of a bishop consisted in 
the placing the book of the gospels on his head and shoulders. 
'I’rue, this rile was used both in East and West as early as the 
4th century ; it was not, hotvever, universal. According to 
common opinion, the matter and form of ordination to the 
ejiiscopute were the imposition of the consecrating bishop’s 
hands with the words, “ Receive the Holy Ghost.” The words in 
qucjition, and indeed any imperative form of this kind, are still 
unknown to the East and were of very late inlroducticn in the 
West. The final imposition of hands and the bestowal of power 
to forgive sins at the end of the ordination rite for priests in 
the Roman Pontifical is later even than the tradition of instru- 
ments. Et-r like reasons the tradition of the instruments, 
i.e. the bantling over of paten and chalice in ordination to 
tlie pric.slliood, arc aclnuttcdly non-essential, unless we adopt 
the opinion of some Roman theologians that our I^rd left the 
determinaliun of matter and form to the church, which has 
insisted on different rites at different times. 

The necessity of reference to sacerdotal power in the ordination 
of priests and bishops will be considered a little farther on in 
connexion with Anglican orders. 

Deaconesses in the East received the imposition of the bishop's 
hands, but could not ascend to the priesthocxl. The Roman 
thetjlogians regard them as incapable of true ordination, alleging 
1 Tim. ii. 12. An unbaptized person is also incapable of valid 
ordination. On the other hand, St 'ihomas holds that order.s 
may be validly conferred on children who have not come to the 
use of reason. For lawful ordination in the Roman Church, a 
man must be confirmed, tonsured, in possession of all orders 
lower than that which he proposes to receix e, of legitimate birth, 
not a slave or notably mutilated, of good life and competent 
knowleelgo. By the present law (Concil. Trid. Scss. xxiii. de Ref. 
cap. 12) a suMeacon must have begun his twenty -second, a 
deacon his twenty-third, a priest his twenty-fifth year* The 

* In reality this is a survival of the primitive view that holy 
order is institution lor an ut'licu wliicli the local church confers r.nd 
can therefore take away. 

* The canon law fixes the thirtieth year as the lowest age for 
ejHscopal consecration. 
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Council of Trent also requires tliat any one who receives holy 
orders must have a “ title,” i.e. means of support. 'ITte chief 
titles are iwvorty, i.e. solemn profession in a religious order, 
patrimony and benefice. Holy orders are to be conferred on the 
Ember Satardays, on the Saturday b<‘fore Passion Sunday or on 
Holy Saturday (Easter Eve). The ancient and essential rule 
that a bishop must be “ chosen by all tire people ” {('an. Hi ftp. 
ii. 7) has fallen into disiisc, jmttiy by the right of confirmation 
allowed to the bishops of the province, partly by the influence 
of Christiitn emperors, who controlled tlie electicms in the capital 
where they resided, most of all by the authority exercised by 
kings after the invasion of the northern tribes and the dissolution 
of rile empire (.see Church History). 

Such in brief were the doctrine ami use of the early churches, 
gradually systematizod, developed an<l transformed in the 
churches of the Roman obedience. I'he Reformation brought 
in radical changes, which were on the whole a return to the 
primitive type. Caivi n Estates his views clearly in' the fourth book 
of his Institutes, cap. iii. Christ, ns he hold.s, has established 
in His church certain offloes which arc always to be retained. 
First comes the order of presl^tcrs or dders. These are sub- 
divided into pastors, who administer the word and sacraments, 
doctors, who teach and expound the Bible, elders pure and 
simple, who exercise rule and discipline. Ihc special care of the 
poor is committed to deacons. Ordination i.s to be effected by 
Imposition of hands. The monurdiical episcopate is rejected. 
This view of order was accepted in the Calvinistic churches, but 
with various mudifications. Knox, for example, did away with 
the imposition of hands (M'Crie’s KnM, period vii.), tlunigh the 
rite was restored hy the Scottish Presbyterian ( luirch in the 
Second Book of Discipline. Knox also provided the Church of 
Scotland with superintendents or visitors, as well a.s readers ami 
exhorters, oflices which soon fell into ilisuse. Nor do Scottish 
preshyteruvns now recognize any sjHxdal class of doctors, unless 
we suppose that these are represented by professors of theology. 
Independents a<!knowludge the two orders of presbyters an<l 
deacons, and differ from the ('alvinistic presbyterians chiefly in 
this, that with them the church is complete in each single con- 
gregation, which is subject to no (control of presbytery or synod. 

Luriier was not, like Calvin, a man of rigid system. He ! 
refused to look upon any ecclesiastical constitution as binding 
for all time. The keys, as he belie\'ed, were entrusted to the 
church as a whole, and from the church as a whole the “ministers 
of the word and sacmwieints ” are to derive their institution and 
authority. 'I’he form of government wa-s not essential. Pro- 
vided that the fn-eaching of the gospel was free and full, Jaither 
was willing to tolerate episcopacy and even papjicy. Hence the 
Lutheran clxurches exhibit great variety of c<instit\itk>n. In 
ScandinavKa th<iy are under episcopal role. The Liilheran 
Bugenhagen, who was in priest’s orders, ordained seven super- 
intendents, aftcrwanls called bishop.s, for Denmark in 1527, 
and Norway, then under t-he same crown, derives its present 
episcopate from the same source. Swwlen stands in a different 
position. There three hisliops were consecrated in 1528 by 
Peter Magnusson, who had himself been consecrated by a cardinal 
with the pope’s approval at Rome in 15^4, for the see of Wesriras, 
to which, he had been elected by the Oliver. J. A. Nicholson 
{Apostolical Succession in the Chunk of l^den, 1880) seems to 
have proved so raudhi from contemporary evidence. A reifly 
to Mr Ninhelson was made in Swedish by a Roman priest, Bern- 
hard, to'whom Mr Nicholson' rerplied in 1887. Unfortunately Mr 
Nicholson igives no detailed accotmt of the form used in con- 
secration, and on this and other points fuller information is 
needed. We may say, however, that Mr Nicholsomhas presented 
a strong case for the pneservation of episoopal succession in the 
Swedish Church. 

If the Swedish Church-lms preserved the episcopal succession, 
it does not nuike much of that advantage, lor it is in commonion 
with the Danish and Norwegian bodies, whidi can advance no 
such claim. On the other hand, the Church of England adheres 
closely to tlie episcopal constitution. It is true that in articles 
xix. and xxxvi. she defines the church, wxriwut any express 


reference to the episcopate, as a “ congregation of faithful men 
in which the pure vmrd of (jod is preached and the sacrument.s 
be duly administered according to Christ s ordinance,” and 
simply adds that the ordinal of Edward VT. for the consecration 
of bishops, {wiests and deacons, contains all that is necc.ssar>’ for 
such ordination .luwi nothing which is of itself superstitious. 
The preface to the ordinal (1550) goes farther. 'J herein we are 
told thjit the threefold ministry of bishops, priests and deacons 
may be traced back to apostolic time.s, and in the final revision 
of 1663 a clause was adtled to the effect that no one i.s to be 
accounted “ a lawful bishop, priest or deacon in the Church of 
England,” unless he has had episcopal consecration or ordination. 
The words “ in the Church of England ” dc.scrve careful notice. 
Nothing is said to condemn the opinion of Hooker {Eccl. Pol. vii. 
14. ii) that “ there may be .sometimes very just and sufficient 
reason to allow ordination made without a bishop,’’ or of the 
High Church Thorndike {apud Gibson on the Articles, ii. 74), 
who “ neither justifies nor condemns the orders of foreign 
Protestants.” The church lays down a rule of domestic policy, 
and neither gives nor pretends to give any absolute criterion fur 
the validity of ordination. 

But while the Church of England has declined communion 
with non-episMiopal churches, she has been involved in a long 
controversy with the Church of Rome on the validity of her oi\n 
orders. It vrill be best to give first the leading facts, and then the 
inferences which may be drawn from them, 

'llic English Church deTive.s its orders through Matthew 
Parker, ari^bishop of Canterbury, who was consecrated. in 1559 
by William Barlow, bishop-dect of Chichester. We 
may assume riiat the rite employed was serious and 
reverent, and there is no longer any need tn refute 
the fable of a ludicrous conseemtion at the “ Nag’s Head ” 
tiivcrn. We may further take for granted that Bariow was a 
biriiop in the Catholic sense of the wtird. He had been iuDminatr*(l 
bwhop of St Asaph in 1536, translated to St David’s in. the same 
year, and to Bath and Wells in 1547. lie also sat in the upper 
house of Convocation and in the Hoxise of Peers. Now if Barlow 
all this time was not consecratixl — and so far the cwily form of 
consecration known in Englamlwas according to the Roman rite— 
he would have incurred the [.wnaltius of praemtenite, let alone the 
fact that Henry VIII. would not have tfderu.tcd such a defiance 
of Catholic order for a moment. 'Fhc regi-sters at St David's 
make no mention of his consecration, but this counts for notJiing. 
No reference, in the Eegister.H can be produced forjnan)’ ordinatiuiis 
of undoubted validity. Ptusker thus was con.secratcd by a true 
bishop according to the Edwardine ordinal, i.e. he received 
imposition of hinds with the word.s, “ T;ike tlie Holy Ghost and 
remember tliat thou stir up the grace of God which is in thee by 
imposition of hands.” The corresponding form for tiie ordination 
of a priest was “Receive thou the Holy Glaist: wlwsc sins thou 
dost forgive,” &c. These were the sole forms in use from 
to 1562. 

.R^an. authorities have frnm the lieginning and throughoul 
consistently repudiub'd orders given according to the Edwiirdinc 
ordinal. The. case first came umler consuderation when Gardimil 
Pole coturned to England early in Mary’s reign with leguline 
authority for reconciling the realm to the Holy See. in bis 
■instmc.tions to the liishops (Burncit Collect., pt. iii., bk. v., 33 ; 
see also Dixon, Hist. Ck. of En^nd, v. 338 seq.‘) he clearly 
recognizes orders schisroatical but valid, i.e. those conferred 
in .Henry’s reign, and .so distinguishes them by implication 
from 'invalid- orders, i.r. those given ac.cording to the Edwsmiinc 
book. In the formcrialcme were “ the form and inteniion of the 
church prcsomied.” Tie could not doubt for a moment the utter 
invalidi^ of iEdwardine ordinations to the priesthood, tie 
knew very wreB that the theologiBn.s of hi& church almost -whhont 
exception hold tliat the handing over of the paten and chalice 
with the words, “ Receive power of offering sacrifice,’’ &c., were 
the essential matter and form of ordination to the priesthood ; 
indeed he published the decree of Eugenius IV. to that effect 

^ Compare ahu the .article on Anglican oidois in -the CcUhohc 
Encyclo^dki, vol. Ju, capcciadly at p. .49*. 
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(Wilki-is, Concil. iv. 121). 'I’lie Angliain pricslliood being gone, 
the episc opate ulao lapses. For according to the Fonkifical, the 
episc()[)nte is the “ mtumum saeerdothtm" \ the bishop in cem- 
socraMon receives “ the sacerdotal grace ” ; it is “ lus office 
to consfcralr, ordain, offer, ba}:)tize, confirm.” Thus in the Pori’ 
liru,al the words “ Receive the Holy Ghost ” arc detiTmincd 
and defined by the context. 'I'here is nothing in the Anglican 
ordinal to show th.at the Holy Ghost is gi^•cn for the consecration 
of a bishop in the Roman sense. In 1704 John Gordon, formerly 
Anglic-an liisbop of Galloway, gave to the Holy Office an aca>unt 
of thc5 manner in which he had licen consecrated. The Sacred 
Congregation, with the pope’s np^iroval, declared his ofdtTS to 
be null, 'fhe constant practice has been to reordain uncon- 
ditionally Anglican priests and deacons. In 1896 Leo XIH. 
summoned eight divines of his own communion to examine the 
question anew. Knur of those divines wore, it is said, decidedly 
opposed to the acl ission of Anglican orders as valid ; four were 
more or kss favourably diispascd to tiiem. The report of this 
commission was then liandcd over to a committee of cardinal*, who 
pronounced unanimously for the nullity of the orders in question. 
7 'hcrenpon llie pope published his bull Aposlolicae curat, in it he 
lays the chief stress on the indrterminate nature of the Anglican 
form “ Receive the Holy Gho.st,” at least from >1552 till the 
addition of the .specific words, “ for the office and work of a 
bi.shop (or priest) in the church of God,” as also on tlie changes 
made in tl>c I'hlwardinc order “ with the mmiifest intention. . . 
of rejecting what the church does.” His conclusion is that 
Anglican orders are “ absolutely null and utterly void.” More- 
over, in a letter to Cardinal Richard, archbishop of Paris, the 
pope affirms that this his solemn decision is “ firm, aiithOTitativc 
and irrevocable.” 

For Kom.'in Catholics the decision necessarily carries great 
weight, and it may p^nrhaps ha\e its influence on Anglicans 
of the .school which approximates most cdosely to Roman belief. 
It need not affect the opinion of di.«passionatc students. It 
is not the judgment of experts. The rejection of Anglican orders 
in tlw tfiLh and i7tli centuries was based on a theory about 
the ” triidilion of instnimi nts,” which has long cea.sed to he 
tenable in tlie fare of history, and is abandoned by Romanists 
thcms(;l\'es. The opinion of a littirgical scholar like Itgr. Louis 
Uuchesne, who was a member of the papal commission, on the 
general question would be interesting in tlie highest degree. 
UnfortunaLcly we know nothing of his vote or of the reasons 
he ga\c lor it, and outside of the Roman pole the imanimous 
decision of a committee of cardinals counts for very little. W'e 
may grant the po|H'’s contention that the Kdwardinc church 
had no belief in priests who offered in sacrifice the boriy and 
blood of Christ or in hirijops capable of ordaining such priests. 
We may gr.mt further that the medieval offices have boon 
deliberately altered to exclude this view. But then the liturgy 
of Scrapion, the friend of vXtlMtiuisius, recently dixcovemd, 
contains forms for tlie ordination of pric&ts and Irtshaps which 
do not say a word alxnit jiower to aaiTifire, much less- about 
power to sacrifice Christ’s litural body and blood. The canons 
of Hippolytus, wliieh are about 150 yeans older, and imieed all 
the oldest forms for colobrittion, absolutely ignore any .such 
power of sacrifice, if they speak of sncrifecat all, it is a sacrifice 
of tlie giftvs liroiight by the -faithful and distributed in tlie (ton- 
gregatiou and among the poor, or again they refer to those 
spiritual sacrifices which a ktishxyfi is to oflfer “ day and wight,” 
The Didache and Justin Martyr are no less unsatisfactoty 
from the Roman point of view. In shurt, the English rcformors 
knew very well tliat the ordinal and communion office wliieh 
tliey drew up could not siitiafy .the requirements of riwdierval 
theology. They appealed not to the school dmnes, but to 
Scripture and primitivB aiitiquity. That is the «ta»dard by 
which we are to test their work. 

Authoritiks. • For haly ortiot i« the apostolic ah<l sub-apostolic 
ago the rtKulor may amanlt R. Rcrkhe, dsr ehvistiichen Kireke 

J A. Kitschl’s lintstthuntf der alfkatkolisehen Kirche (2nd. ccl,, 
*®57!j ; J- B- l-iRlitfoot's dissertation on the " Christian Ministry " 
in his commentary on the FhrKppians (1868). A new era was 
evened by E, af the Early Christian Church 


(r88o) ; to this Ih'-hop C Ckjtc’s Church and hlinistry (iSflS) is a 
reply. 'liie fae.U are jinln.ually stated and weighed m Bisliop ). 
Wotdswcrtli’s AJtmstrv of orenc (igoi). iJr T. M. Lindsay's L'liurih 
ami Mtmstry iH liarlv Centur cs (1902) on the whole agrees uith 
H.atch, lint is too eager to linf, modern Presbyterianism m the early 
church. llsmcock’s oditic.i of the Ihdaoh* (1BS4), -his Sources of 
the Afiostolw Canons (Kng. .rans., 1895), the edition of the Cimons 
of llipi>olytus by JJ. Ache'.s, in TtAle unJ Untersuchungm, vol. vi. 
(rSoi), the translation of Scrapion’s I’r.iyer-hook (tiamslaled by 
Hisiitrp J. Wimlsworth (.899), arc; irtdispensuble for serious study 
of the subject. 

Joann Morinus, D« saris ortliuatiomhus (U>5.j) and A, C. Cbardon, 
Ihstoire dcs satranienf,, vol. v. (1745), are rich ur material chiefly 
retating to tlie patristic and inediev.d periods. 

For the controversy on Anglican orders sec F. F. Coirrarycr, 
Valtdxti dcs ardtnattons anqlaisrs (1732), and two worlss in reply by 
M. I.e ^hiien, MuUiU ties uvdwahons unghcanes (1725), NuUtti des 
ordinations angliuines diinonstrie de nouveau (1730). In xecemt 
times Anglicjin orders liave been defended by A. W. TIaddan, 
Apostoliiai Succession in the Ckxtrch of England ; F. W. Pallftr, 
The Hull Apostoiicae Cttrae and the Edwardine Ordinal. They have 
been attacked by IC. E. ICstcourt, Question of Anglican Ordinaiians 
^ad by A. W. Itulton, The Anglican Ministry, with a pceiacc 
>y Cardinal J. H. Newman (1879). (W. E. A.*) 

ORDSR IN COUNCIL» in Great Britain, an order. issued by 
the sovereign on the advice of the privy ootmcil, or more usually 
on Hie advice of a few selected members thereof. Itis the modern 
equivalent of the medieval ordinances and of the proclamation 
so frequently used by the 'rudor and Stewart sovereigns. It is 
opposed to the Hlatule because it does not -require the sanction 
of parJiamunt ; it is issued by the sovereign liy virtue of the 
royal prcTOgative. Rut although iheoreticaily orders in ooancil 
arc thusinciependent of pacliamonlary authority, in practice they 
arc only issued on the advice of ministers of the crown, who arc, 
of course, responsible toparliamcnt for their action in the matter. 
Orders in council were first issued during the iSth century, and 
their legaliiy h-as sometimes been called in question, the fear 
being evidently prevalent that they would be used, like the 
earlier ordinances and jiroclamations, to akta- the law. Con- 
sequently in several cases parHanimt has subsequently passed 
acts of indemnity to protect tlie person.^ resi)on6il.)le fur issuing 
them, and mcidcntally to assert its own authority. At the 
present lime the principle seems generally accepted that orders 
in ccnincil may lie iakitccl an the strcngtJi of the royal prerogath'e, 
but tlwy must not seriously -alter the law of the land. 

The mo.st celebrated instance- of Uie use of orders in council 
was in 1B07 when (’.rent Britain was at war with France. In 
answer to Napoleon’s Berlin decree, the object of whicli was to 
destroy the British shqiping industry, George 111 . and his 
ministers issued orders in cmmeil forbidding all vessels under 
penalty of Bciwire to trade with ports under the influence of 
France. Supple nicntLoy orders were issued later in the saawe 
year, and al.so in ibo.8. Orders in rxHincil aie ustxi to regulate 
the matters which n^ttd immediate attention on the of 

one sovereign :inii the acetssion of anodher. 

In addition to tliese and other orders 'issued by the soverei^ 
by virtue of his prerogative, there is' another class of orders in 
council, viz. those issued by the autlioriLy of an act of parliament, 
many of which provide thus for ciirrying out thtir pro\i.rions. 
At tlie presont day ordersin eounril are cxten.sively iwed by the 
various administrative departments of the government, who 
act on the strength of puwttrs conforrul upon them by some act 
of parliament. They are largely ui*ed for relating the details 
of -local government and matters concerning the navy and the 
army,' while a new bishopric is srometimes founded by an order 
in council. They are also employed to regulate the oEairs of 
the crown ctAunios, an<l the lord-lieutenant of Ireland, the viceroy 
of India, the gGvcnior*general of Canada, and other repre- 
sentatives of the sovereign may issue orders in council under 
certain conditions. 

In times of emei^cncy the use of^irders in council-is indispens- 
able to the executive. In September 1766, a famine being 
feared, the export of -wheat was forbidden by an order in council, 
and the Regulation of tlie Force.s Act 1871 empowers the govern- 
ment in a time of emergency to -take possession of the railway 
system of the cotmtry by the issue of such-an order. 
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ORDERIC VITALIS— ORDINARY 


ORDERIC VITALIS (1075-c. 1142), the chronicler, was the 
son of a French priest, Odclcr of Orleans, who had entered the 
service of Roger Montgomery, carl of Shrewsbury, and had 
received from his patron a chapel in that city. Orderic wa.s th ; 
eldest son of iiis parents. They sent him at the age of five to 
learn his letters from an Knglish priest, Siward liy name, who 
kept a school in the church of SS Peter and Paul at Slirewsbury. 
l\'hen eleven years old he was entered as a novice in the Norman 
monastery of St Rvroul en Ouche, which Karl Roger had formerly 
persecuted but, in his later years, was loading with gifts. The 
parents paid thirty marks for their son’s admission ; and he 
expresses the conviction that they imposed this exile upon him 
from an earnest desire for his welfare. Odeler’s respect for the 
monastic profession is attested by his own retirement, a few years 
later, into a religious house which Earl Roger had founded at his 
persuasion. Hut the young Orderic felt for some time, as he 
tells us, like Joseph in a strange land. He did not know a word 
of French when he reached Normandy ; hi.s book, though written 
many years later, shows that he never lost his F.ngli.sh cast of 
mind or his attachment to the country of his birth. Ills superiors 
rccliristened him Vitalis (after a member of the legendary 
Theban legion) because they found a difiiculty in pronouncing 
his baptismal name. But, in the title of his Eccit‘siastical History 
he prefixes the old to the new name and proudly adds the epithet 
Attgltgena. His cloistered life was uneventful. He became a 
deacon in 1004, a priest in 1107. He left his cloi.ster on several 
occasions, and speaks of having visited Croyland, Worcester, 
Cambrai (1105) and Cluny (1132). But he turned his attention 
at- an early date to literature, and for many years he appears to 
have spent his summers in the scriptorium. His superiors (at 
some time between 1099 and 1122) ordered him to write the 
history of St Evroul. The work grew under his hands until it 
became a general history of his own age. St Evroul was a house 
of wcc.lth and distinction. War-worn knights chose it as a 
resting-place of their last years. It was constantly entertaining 
visitors from southern Italy, where it had planted colonies of 
monks, and from England, where it had extensive posse.s.sions. 
Thus Orderic, though he witne.ssed no great events, was often 
well informed about them. In spite of a cumbrous and affected 
style, he is a vivid narrator ; and his character sketches are 
admirable as siimmarie.s of current estimates. His narrative 
is badly arranged and full of unexpected digressions. But 
he gives us much invaluable information for which we should 
search the more methodical chroniclers in vain. He throws a 
flood of light upon the manners and ideas of his own age ; he 
sometimes comments with surprising shrewdness upon the 
broader aspects and tendencies of history'. His narrative breaks 
off in the middle of 1141, though he added some finishing touchc.s 
in 1142. He tells us that he was then old and infirm. Probably 
he did not long survive the completion of his great work. 

The Historic, ecciesiaUica falls into three sections, (i) Uks. i., ii., 
which aru historically valueless, give the history ot Christianity 
from the birth ol Christ. Alter 4(55 this becomes a bare catalogue 
of popes, cn'ling with the name of Innocent I. These books were 
added, as an afterthought, to the original scheme ; they were com- 
posed in the years 113(1-1141. (2) Bks. iii.-vi. form a history of 

bt Evroul, the original nucleus of the work. Planned before 1122, 
they were mainl}' cumposoii in the years 1123-11 31. The fourth and 
filth books contain long digressions on the deeds of William tiie 
(^nqiieror in Normandy and England. Before 1067 these are of 
little value, being chiefly derived from two extant sources. William 
of Jumidges’ Historia Nomtannorum and William of Poitiers’ Gesia 
Gwitelmi. For the years loOy-ioyi Orderic follows the last portion 
of the Gesia GnUelm:, and is therefore of tlie first importance. From 
1071 he begins to be an independent authority. But his notices of 
political events in this part of his work are far less copious than in 
(3) Bks. vii.-xiii., where ecclesiastical affairs arc relegated to the 
background. In this section, after sketching the history of Franco 
under the Carolingiaii-s and early Capets. Orderic takes up the 
events of his own times, starting from about 1082. He ha.s much 
to say concerning the empire, the papacy, the Normans in Italy and 
Apulia, the First Crusade (for which hc'follows Fulcher of Chartres 
and Baudri of Bourgueil). But his chief interest is in the histories 
of Duke P.obcrt of Normandy, William Hulus and Henry I. He 
continues his work, in the form of annals, up to the defeat and 
capture of Stephen at lAncoln in 1141. 

The Historia wekssasika was oOited by Duchesne in his Hisforiac 


Nortnannorum scriptores (Paris, 1619). This is tlio edition cited by 
Freeman and in many standard works. It is, however, inferior to 
that of A. le Prfevost in five vols. (Soc. de Vhislotre de h'rance, Pans, 
1838-1S55), The iiftli volume contains e.xcelk'nt critical .studies by 
M. Leopold Dclislc, and is admirably indexed. Migne’s edition 
(Patrohqia laliita, clxxxviii.) is merely a reprint of Duchesne. 
There is a French translation (by L. Dubois) i i Guizol’.s CoUecUon 
des ntAnotres relattfs d I'htsloire de France (Paris, i825-';827) ; and 
one in English by T. Forester in Bohn’s Antiquarian Library (4 vols. , 
In addition to the Historia there exists, in the Jibiary 
at Rouen, a manuscript cclilion of William of Jumieges' Historia 
Normannorutn which Leopold J^clislc assigns to Orderic (see this 
critic's Lettre d M Jules Ltitr (1S73). (H. W. C. D.) 

ORDINANCE, or Ordonnance, in architecture, a compo.silion 
of some particular order or style. It need not be restricted tu 
columnar composition, but ajiplies to any kind of dc.sign which 
is subjected to conventional rules for its arrangement. 

ORDINANCE, in medieval England, a form of legislation. 
The ordinance differed from the statute bccaiusc it did not 
require the sanction of parliament, but was Issued by the .sovereign 
by virtue of the royal prerogative, .although, especially during 
the reign of Edward I., the king frequently obtained the a.ssent of 
his council to his ordinances. Dr Slul)b.s (Const. Hist. vol. ii.) 
defines the ordinance as “ a regulation made liy the king, by 
him.sclf or in his council or with the advice of his conned, pro- 
mulgated in letters patent or in charter, and lialilc to lie recalled 1 .y 
the same authority.” But after remarking that “ thesi' generaliza- 
tions do not cover all the instances of the use of ordinance,” he 
adds : ” The statute is primarily a legislative art, the ordinance is 
primarily an executive one.” Legislation by ordinance was very 
common during the reigns of Henry HI. and Edward I. when 
laws were issued by the king in council or enacted in parliament 
indifferently. Both were regarded as equally binding. Soon, 
however, legislation by ordinance aroused tlic jealousy of 
parliament, especially when it was found th.at acts of parliament 
were altered and their purpose defeated by this means. (?on- 
scqucntly in 1389 the (Commons presented a petition to King 
Richard II. asking that no ordinance should be made contrary 
to the common law, or the ancient customs of the land, or the 
statutes ordained by parliament. For this and other reasons 
this form of legislation fell gradually into disuse, becoming 
olisolctc in the i5lh century. The modern equivalent of the 
ordinance is the order in council. 

In 1310, when Edward II. was on the throne and England was 
in a very disturbed condition, a committee of twenty-one bi.shcrp.s, 
earls and barons was chosen to make certain ordinances for the 
better government of the country. These men were culled 
ordainers. 

In the 1 7th century the use of the word ordinance was revived, 
and was applied to some of the measures passed by the Long 
Parliament, among them the famous self-denying ordinance of 
1645. This form was used probably in conformity with th.e 
opinion of Sir Edward Coke, who says in his Fourth Institute “ an 
ordinance in parliament wanteth the threefold consent, and is 
ordained by one or two of them ” (*>, king, lords and commons). 
The ordinances of the Long Parliament did not, of course, obtain 
the assent of the king. At the present time the word ordinance 
is used to describe a body of laws enacted by a body less than 
sovereign. For example, the ordinances of Southern Nigeria 
are issued by the governor of that colony with the assent of his 
counciL 

Before 1789 the kings of France frequently issued ordomtances. 
These were acts of legislation, and were similar to the ordinances 
of the English kings in medieval times. 

ORDINARY (med. Lat. ordinarius, Fr. ordinaire), in canon 
law, the name commonly employed to designate a superior 
ecclesiastic exercising “ ordinary ” jurisdiction {jurisdiclionem 
ordimriam), i.e. in accordance with the normal organization of the 
church. It is usually applied to the bishop of a diocese and to 
those who exercise jurisdiction in his name or by delegation of 
his functions. Thus, in Germany, the term ordinariat is applied 
to the whole body of officials, including the bishop, through 
whom a diocese is administered. In English law, however, the 
term ordinary is now confined to the bishop and the chancellor 
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court. I he pope is the ordimrtus of the whole Roman 
Catholic Cliurcli, mid is sometimes dc.scribed as ordinartus 
ordinarioruin. Similarly in the Church of Enghmd the king is 
legally the supreme ordinaiy, as the source of jurisdiction. 

Ihe use of tlie term ordinary is not confined to ecclesiastical 
jurisd;ction. In the civil law the judex ordinartus is a judge 
who has regular jurisdiction as of course and of common right 
as opposed 10 persons extraordinarily appointed. The term 
survived throughout the middle ages wherever the Roman law 
gained a foothold. In the Uyzantine empire it was applied to any 
one filling a regular office (e.g. vttutos 6 pSivapio<i = ciynsul 
ordinartus, op^tvdpios = praefectus ordifiarius) ; but it 

also occasionally impli( d rank as distinct from office, all those 
who had the title of ihirissnmis being sometimes described as 
opStvapLot. In Irngland the only case of the term being 
employed in its civil use v;us that of the office of judge ordinaiy 
created by the Divorce Act of 1857, a title which was, however, 
only in existence for the space of about eighteen years owing to 
the incorporation of the Divorce Court with the High Court 
of justice by the Judicature Act 1875. Hut in Scotland the 
crduiaiy judges of the Inner and Outer Houses arc culled lords 
ordinary, the junior lord ordinary of the Outer House acts as lord 
ordinaiy of the bills, the second junior as lord ordinary on teinds, 
the third junior as lord ordinary on Exchequer causes. In the 
United States the ordinary possc.sses, in the states where such an 
ofr.ar exists, powers vested in him by the constitution and acts 
of the legislature identical with those usually vested in the 
courts of probate. In South Carolina he was a judicial officer, 
but the ofhee no longer exists, as South Carolina has now a 
probate court. 

In the German universities the Professor ordinartus is the 
occufiant of one of the regular and permanent chairs in any 
faculty. 

ORDINATE, in the Cartesian system of co ordinates, the 
y/ p distance of a point from the horizontal 

r 7 axis (axis of .v) measured parallel to the 

J j axis of y. Thus PR is the ordinate of P. 

f f The word appears to have been first 

~ijr R 'i. used by Rene Descartes, and to be derived 

from lineae ordinaiae, a term used by 
Roman surveyors for parallel lines. (See Geometry: Ana- 
lytical.) 

ORDNANCE (a syncopated form of “ ordinance ” or “ or- 
dounance,” so spelt in this sense since the 17th century), a 
general term for great guns for military and naval purposes, 
as opposed to “ .small arms ” and their equipment ; hence the 
term also includes miscellaneous .stores under the control of the 
ordnance department as org;mized. In England the Master- 
General of the Ordnance, from Henry VIII. ’s time, was head of 
a board, partly military, partly civil, which managed all affairs 
concerning the artillery, engineers and materiel of the army ; 
this was abolished in 1855, its duties being distributed. The 
making of surveys and maps (sec Map) was, for instance, handed 
over eventually (1889) to the Hoard of Agriculture, though the 
term “ ordnance sur\'ey " still shows the origin. 

I. History and Construction 

The efficiency of any weapon depends entirely on two factors : 
(i) its power to destroy men and material, (2) the moral effect 
upon the enemy. Even ut the present day the moral effect of 
gun fire is of great importance, but when guns were first used 
the noise they made on discharge must have produced a l)e- 
wildcring fear in those without previous experience of them; 
more especially would this be the ease with horses and other 
animals. Villani wrote of the battle of Cressy that the “ English 
guns made a noise like thunder and caused much loss in men 
and horses ” (Hime, Proc. R. A. Institution, vol. 26). Now, 
the moral effect may be considered more or less constant, for, 
as men are educated to the presence of artillerj^ the range of 
guns, their accuracy, mobility and on shore their invisibility, so 
increase that there is always the ever present fear that the 
Stroke will fall without gi'. ing any evidence of whence it came. 


I On the other hand, the development of the gun has always 
had an upward tendency, whicli of late years htis been very 
marked ; the demand for the increase of energy has kept pace 
with — or ratlicr in recent times may be said to have caused — 
improvements in metallurgical science. 

'i’hc evolution of ordnance may be divided roughly into three 
epochs. The first includes that period during which stone shot 
were principally employed; the guns during this period (1313 
to 1520) were mostly made of wrought iron, although the art of 
ciisting bronze was then well known. This was due to the fact 
that guns were made of large size to fire heavy stone shot, and, 
in consetiuence, bronze guns would be very expensive, besides 
which wrought iron was the stronger material. The second 
eijoch was tliat extending from 1520 to 1854, during which 
cast iron round sliot were generally employed. In this epoch, 
both bronze and cast iron ordnance were used, but the progress 
achieved was remarkably small. The increase of power actually 
obtained was due to the use of corn, instead of serpentine, powder, 
but guns were undoubtedly much better proportioned towards 
the middle and end of this period than they were at the begin- 
ning. The third or present epoch may be said to have commenced 
in 1854, when elongated projectiles and rilled guns were be- 
ginning to be adopted. The rapid progress made during this 
period is as remarkable as the unproductiveness of the second 
epoch. E\cn during recent years the call for greater power 
has produced results whicli were believed to be impossible in 
J 890. 

The. actual dale of the introduction of cannon, and the country 
in which they first api)eared, luue been the subject of much 
antiquarian research ; but no definite conclu.sion has been arrived 
at. Some writers suppose (see Brackenbuiy, “ Ancient Cannon 
in Europe ” in Proc. Royal Artillery Inst., vol. iv.) that gun- 
powder was the result of a gradual development from incendiary 
compounds, such a.s Greek and sea fire of far earlier limes, and 
that cannon followed in natural sequence. Other writers 
attribute the invention of cannon to the Chinese or Arabs. In 
any case, after their introduction into Europe a comparatively 
rapid progress was made. Early in the i.|th century the first 
guns were small and vase shaped ; towards the end they had 
liecome of huge dimensions firing hca\y stone shot of from 200 
to 450 lb wi'ight. 

The earliest known representation of a gun in England is 
contained in an illuminated manuscript “ De Officiis Regum ” 
at Christ Church, Oxford, of the time of Edward II. (1326). 
This clearly shows a knight in armour firing a short primitive 
weapon shaped something like a vase and loaded with an in- 
cendiary arrow. This type of gun was a muzzle loader with a 
vent channel at the breech end. There seems to be undoubted 
evidence that in 1338 there existed breech-loading guns of both 
iron and brass, provided witli one or more movable chambers 
to facilitate loading {Proc. R. A. 1 ., vol. iv. p. 291). These ficc- 
amis were evidently very small, as only 2 Itj of gunpowder 
were provided for firing 48 arrows, or about seven-tenths of an 
ounce for each charge. 

The great Bombarde of Ghent, called “ Dulle Griete *’ (fig. x) 
is believed to belong to the end of the century, probably about 
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1382, and, according to the Guide des voyageurs dans la ville de 
Gofid (Voisin) the people of Ghent used it in 1411. This gun, 
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wki^' weiglK about 13 tone, is formed of an inner luiiag< of 
wlooght' ironr longitudinal bars arranged like the staves^ of a 
cask andt MK:lded together, surrounded by rings of wrought iron 
driven OP shrunk on. The chamber portion is of smaller dki- 
neter, and some suppose it to be screwed to the muttcle portion. 
The length of the gun is 197 in., the diamoter of tlie bore' 35 in., 
and the chamber'io in. at^the front and tapm-ing to 6 in. dia*- 
meter at the breech end^ It fired a granite ball weighing about 
7oolh; l%o wrought iron guns left by the- English in I4e3 when 
tlK^ had to raiso’t^ siege of Mont St Mkhel in Normandy belong 
toabout'tbe same period ; tbe’larger'flf-thes&guaB has^a bore of 

19. in. diameter. 
“ Mens Meg ” 
(fig. 3) in Edin- 
butgh Castle is a 

„ wroughtiron gun 

Fm. *.-^003 Meg. 

period; it is built up in the same manner of iron bars and 
external rings. It has a calibre of so in. and fired a granite 
shot' weighing 3301b. 

Bronze guns of almost identical dimensions to the DuUe 
Griete ’* were- cast a little later (1468); at Constantinople (seo 
Lefrovy P*ur. R; A. /., vol, vi.). One of* these is now in the 
Royal Military Repository, Woolwich. It is in two pick's 
screwed together ; the front portion has a calibre of 35 in. and 
is for tfus'Teception of' the stone shot, which weighed 672 lb; and 
a rear portion, forming the powder chamber, oi 10 in. diameter. 
The whole gun weigl« nearly r8^ tons. 

To give some idea of the power- of these guns, the damage 
done l)y them to Sir John Duckworth's squadron in 1807 when 
the Dardanelles were forced may be instanced. In this engage- 
ment six men-of-war were more or less damaged and some ia6 
men were killed or wounded. The guns were too unwieldy to lay 
for wch round and were consequently placed in a permanent 
position ; they were often kept loaded for months. 

The x6th centuiy was remarkaUe from the fact that the large 
bombard type was discartled and smaller wrought irwn guns 
were made. This was due to the use of iron projectiles, which 
enabled a blow to be delivered -from a comparatively small gun 
as destructive os that from the very weighty bomlwds throwing 
stone shot. 

Bronee- gans' also now came into great* fa<v><»ar. They were 
first cast- in 'England in 1521 (Henry Vltl.), and iron cannon ' 
about 1540-, foreign founders being introduced for the purpose ■ 
of teaching the English the art; The “ M*ry-R<oiSe,’' which sank 
off SpittiCadin 1545; had- on board botlibre^h-loadiiig wrought* 
iron and imijale-loading bronze guns. 

The smaller guns cast at this period were of considerable 
length, probabW on-aceount of' the large charges ol meal powder 
which were fo*ed. The k«ig brtmze gun in Dover Castle faiown 
as Qheeft' Elizabeth’s pocket pistol ” has a calibreof 4-73 in. ; 
its'bore'is 33- ft: 1 in., long or 58 calibres, but its total -length 
including' the eascable is 34 ft 6 in. It wae caist at Utreelit? in 
1544 and presented by Charles V. to Henry Vdl. 

Lfttk or* no classi^ation of the various types of guns was 
atteTttptad'dwingttihe'i5ife centoiy. ^ The foUDwing century saw 
some attempt made at uniformity and the division of the several 
calibres intn^classes, but it was not until abput 1739, when Moritz 
of Gencvat4«Pd»Mtal^ tiMUb(^^ the /solul;; t^at 

actual uniftatB%^iiai|iiia^ tg thii date 

they wer^Mwaya cast disiMittMte nutorally 

occurred.. Xb Ffanop ongoeiMtion aips attenuated in 1732 by 
Valli&re^ bdt to Gribeaiival {941.) isidane the credit of having 
sirapliftl^inilljte^ Impravements in the 

cquipmeitt’. 

It is not possible tftuwqpiwa p r ep o rly -thc pfl^ .of the earlier 
guns ; at ^st small and feebs; they. large and 

unwieldy, but still feeble. The gunpowder cidl^ ^ serpentine ” 
often compounded iraiftjsepamtet ingredieiHs pn the spot at the 
titne pf loading, burnt slowly witbput strep^h and naturally varied 
from 'round to round. The- more- fiercely burning granulated* 
on* cembd powder, introdneed iftto <Ser(aaiqr about 1439, and 


into England shortly' after, was too stroi% for the larger pieces, 
of that ^te, aiadi could be used, only fur small firearms for more 
than a century after. These small gups were often loaded with 
a lead Qi.leadrQooted boU i^iveu. doiiyo the bore by banunerhig. 

The brtoucejandtGasC iron ordnaaeerwhithifoUowed.in'tbe'idth 
centairy were stcengthcood in thc-.,i7th -ton^uryi and, so wero 
more adapted to use tlie oosned powder. By this mtona some 
access of energy and greatsn eff<Sctivei conges were obtained, 

In the z8th century and.iu the first bulf of i9ltiknp ichonge 
of impoitancB.was.made. Greotcc. purity of the. ingceddcnts and 
better methods of maoufaciturs. had ioKpronmd' gunpowder ; the 
windage between the slioC and tl)e bote lia4> also been reduced, 
and -guns had been strengthened to meet this pre^ess, but the 
principles of construction remained unaltered until the middle 
of the i9th> century. Metallurgical scionae had made great 
progress, but cast iron was still the . onh^ metal considered 
suitable for large guns, whilst bronze was used for field guns. 
Many, acokknts, due to defects desvloping dining pmctice, had, 
however,' occurred, in order toprefvent v^imh expQriinental guns 
constructed of stronger material such as. forged iron and steel 
had been- made. Some of these> weapcmsi were merely massive 
solid -blocks, with' a hole booed in. for thcihurc^ and only with- 
stood a few founds before biusting-. Thisircsult, was attributed 
I to the metal being of an mdifferent quality— <iuite a possible 
reason as the treatment of: large masses of steel was then in its 
infancy, and even with the best modem appliances difficulties 
have alwii^s existed in the efficient weldkig of laige forgings of 
iron. Furged iron, however, always gave some evidence of its 
impending failure whereas the Si.eel- tmEst in iiieces suddenly ; 
steel was, therefore, considered too treacherous a material for 
use in ordnance. This view held for many years, and steel was 
only again employed after many trials had been. made, to demon- 
strate its reliability. It will bo seen later that the ill success of 
these -experiments was greatly due to u want lof knowledge of 
the correct principles of gun construction.. 

The progress made since 1854 is -depondent on and embraces 
improvements in' gun construction, rifling and breech mechan- 
isms. 

Considerable obscurity exists: as regards the miaps adopted 
fur mounting- the* first cannon. From illuminatiuns in con- 
temporary manuscripts it appears- that the earliest 
guns, which were trunnionless, were simply laid on gqutp. 

the ground and supported by a timber framing at ments' 

each side, wiiilst the flat breo^' end rested against, a * 
strong wood support let into the ground to prev ent recoil. This 
arrangement was no doubt inconvenient, and a little later small 
cannon were fastened in a wooden- stxmk by iron bands ; larger 
guns were- supported in massive timber nradJes (fig. 3) and 



Redrawm from Mallet’s CfiHftrrtction e/AiiiHery. 

Fio, s.-rFrlmitive Gtm-moanting. 


,seottised*theteto> by- irpn straps^or. ropea- Ihe.poodeooto weight 
to be^moved and th«>defidtooy «f:miechanical-meaQdipteveiited 
theee-large eannon^oiid-'thewiqraNilies from being: readily moi^ 
wbo»<uKe'placediin<p(Kitietv. Laying wasmf ttlaie most primitive 
k«nd,;aiid the bembi^'WBa'padBed up in itstwood cradle to tho: 
required elfrvatfo»«oaiGe for all.- Wiiemit.was.'dieshed to broAoh 
a wan thie'lM>iid>aid''Wftb4teibsA 'touldibe laid oa.thergnouiidtftt, 
absHti too'^yde.dktonccf «be'h(>e«dh!end>*of -dm gunion the rear, 
end -(tfitlte'bed 6ibuttitig>«£^st 'aisoUd bauUt«fi wood fixed, to. 
the gpMndi " Moils waaoriglnolly 'provided witha. >vood 

icradlor 

It' whe^ carnages weret; 
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introdtioed.' Thfey mas* hAvc gradually appeared as a mean* -of 
suimoanting thedifikultaes-eugefidered by the recoil of the piece 
and of transport of the early guns and their cradles. Andrea 
Redusio mentions in Cknanuon Tatvisintm> the' use- of two 
wheeled bombard carriages at the siege of <Juero by the Venetians 
in' 1376. It does not follow- that these weapons were of large 
dimensions, as the term “ bombard ” was applied to small guns 
as well as- to the more pc^eroxia types. 

The aoefent carrrag^ used on Wd,«re remarkable from the 
fact thatr incigeneral dfiaip.( they contain the main principles 
which have been included in field oairia^up to the present day. 
Until 1870 the body of all field carriages was made of wood. 
In an early type the trail portion was made of a solid baulk 
of: timber supported at tive front by a hard wood axletree, on 
, tlie arms of which the wheels were placed (iron axletrces were 
introduced, by Gribeai^val in 1765). The gun resting in its 
wooden cradle was carried in bearings on the trail immediately 
over the axletree (fig, 4),, the cradle being provided with an 
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axlcjor trunnions for the purpose. Forgiving elevation a wood 
arc was fixed to the trail ttmtwds the rtur cud, and tbe breech 
end could be moved up and down along this are aud\ fi>yjd at 
certains positions by a pin pa.ssing through both cradle Mid arc. 

About tlie middle of the isth century the trunnions were 
formed with the gun — the wood cradle therefore became un- 
necessary and was discarded. The carriage vas then formed of 
two strong cheeks or sides of wood fasteneil together by four 
wood trunsqms. At the front. end the cheeks were secured to 
the wooden/ ajdetsee, which wai- strengthened by a bar of iron 
let into its underside. Trunnion bearings were cut in the upper 
surface of the- checks over the axletrec, and these were lined 
with iron, while the trunniems- were secured in position by iron 
cap-squnres. Elevation ^^as given by a wedge or “quoin” 
being placed under theibnaaohcand supported by a transom or 
stool bed. For transport the trail end of the carriage was sup- 
port«d'’on'a Itmfter, a on the limber body passing through 
a hole in the^rail. 0^ srt'-of -shafts^ 'wertiNfixic^'to thedimb^i 
and'a single horse was bameseffd^o them; the-ietrMdnder of the 
team wete*attached in poire in fitmh A driter was-ppovidedfoc 
extiry two paiiB of horses.- la italy iapccn were- often y’oloed to 
the largcr‘gcms instead; el> howes.- Tart]tgfia> mentions in his 
Nma that 'arS'^xcntwenjrequiMdvharia .guii' 115 fb 

in length and weighing- K 3,tt»o henea weitt itaed<if<anamall 

gmw'only. 

For fservicei -on board' slxp- thei diAfaultiai: of!. the 'Cnkii4)ed 
situa/tioh^seetn'toiliave been stmnountedin aumgetutiuA manoeri 
Iri thte Malry Rose,” sunk m"thiej reignt df'.Hfilnry- VUIl, tho 
brass^gnns wnth trunnionis wero mauntxdoo short; wood caniogea 
proMid^i ‘ with four *smaS- wood- wiieelk cailod; triieks 
fitstencd to the gun parte by rqtebreedungsi The iron, breech* 
loading guns were- enipioyed in restzxoted. positions where leading 


at- the muzide would be difficult. They had no trunnic^ and 
were mounted in a wood cradle^ the under side of which was 
grooved to enable it to slide on a directing, bar ^ 

At^the end'of-the>r7th oentuty not much progresa. had been 
naade. Ihe -larger -guns; were mounted on- shiwt wood ossriages 
having two or fouo “ trucks.” The guns and cactitges recoiled 
along the vessel’s deck, and where thie endangered, the masts 
os other structures the recoil was^iiinderodi by- so^. substances 
beiiig laid down in the path of 1 the -recoil. 

The- small guns were mounted - in - iron Y pieca$--*tho -upper 
arms- being provided witli bearings; ior due -gun.- truniiiDna-**and 


the staUc fonned a 
pivot-which-reeted 
in a socket -in 'the 
vessel’s side- or 
00 a wall, so -tliat 
the guw ccnld be 
turi^ to- aay 
quarter; 

Similar carriagies 
(fig. 5). existed 
until the advent 
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of rifled guns, but a few small improvements, such as screw 
elevating gear . in place of the quoin, liad been approved, 
Castiron standing; carriages were alm,.al»ut <825, uacdi oo laiwl 
ior hot climates and shuations not mvcli: exposed. 

The eariittsjt gians were not provided with sights or. other 
means. for directing themj Tbis-iwas. not .important; asithe range 
seldom; o-xcoedod 100 yds. As, howesrer, ranges 
becamia longer, some.- means became necessary for- 
givtng the carnect- line and.- elevwtioa. (see also SHiVTa). The 
direedon-for line was easily obtameciby looking over the gun and 
moving- the- carriage- trail to the right oc left as? was jioeossary. 
For ; elovatum . an instcument imreBtod by Tartaglia .callad a 
Gunner’s Quadrant (sometimes also called a Gunnv’s SquareV 
was used ; this was a graduated quadrant of a cirdc (fig* 6) 
connecting a lung and 
short arm- forming a 
right angle ; a lino with 
a plummet hung from 
the aogla- in sut^ a 
manner that uu the long . 
araa beanjA placed along 
the bora near Uiemuaxk, 

14)0 plummet ihung down 
agtunst! the (juadiMQt 
and indicated the. do-r 
greesof elevation given to the piece,, Tbequadranfcwasdividc'd 
into -90° and also inio 12 pacta.;- it; was continued past ll>e 
sltort arm for some degreoa to onablie depression to be given 
to fchft gun*. The: iustreanent was- also urod for-sunveyingtin 
obtaiwing; the heights of buildings, and, is still much. employed 
for .-elevating guns iurtits dwiomotoc for«b,.inf which a level ts^ea 
tba.pikK» of the pluauoct-. 

For.d>ort raaage firing a dis|Xtrt.Mg)rt! wro sn uae eetnly in tho 
x 7 thiQQQtury. A notoh wasicuhiQnrdbtop of the breech-orbaae 
ring,, and on the muside.-ring a notolied foresight (callQd.the- 
ditjparii aighti) was ^(isdtiAA^oaaio'virtUc&l.phmeAfi 
and of ' swit -a heignt thali a Imo^rtEctohod iremc, the; tiopr<f>f the 
breech ring notch to the notch of the foresight wbs; parallel to 
th» aids I ol, the bore. Thew sightt- wwwnirtoll-; ennoigh icr dose, 
honhqRiialf fire: and .$0- long as ^e anemyi w«re withhi'WdMtt nn^. 
caAed “point blmtk” range ; tboit; U' tb& range to the first 
grtwp, on a)lhG|riaontal-plane^^(d tba-dtoti whohifircd from a gun 
the -.Axis ol.wbmhm .boriaentalr,. An thistangodcpcads 
other> thioga being . equal^imi- rthe thergun!aja(xis above 
tha. borumotal plfme^iit ia 0(0t very definite -i Whem bdrareamv 
the eaeo^.wene at olevabion baditnsbeigiven 

to the .gvun Aod* M Miiquadpanti was aloiipi«nd iwtr epitr to .use, 
there yras<.introiduqid an u)s 4 rimnQnt>i-caikdi-d fSanoer’e; Rule 
(sto ThM Af^ offGfmnery^ by N(athiM»el<Nye,.ifi7o^ wdueb was 
really a primitive fonn of. timgeatidght^ Tbiarwfti adfotbatsB . 
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scale 12 or 14 in. long divided on its flat surface into divisions 
proportional to the tangents of angles with a base equal to the 
distance from the notch cn the base ring to the dispart notch. A 
slit was made along the rule, and a thread with a bead on it was 
mounted on a slider so that it could be moved in the slit to any 
required graduation. By sighting along the bead to the dispart 
the gun could be laid on any object. Later still, the requisite 
elevation was obtained by cutting a series of notches on the side 
of the base ring and one on the muzzle ring. These were called 
“Quarter Sights ” and allowed of elevations up to 3® ; the lowest 
notch with the one on the muzzle swell gave a line parallel to the 
axis of the bore but above it so as to clear the cap-squares of the 
trunnions. This system was also used in bronze field |;uns and 
in all cast iron guns up to the 32-pdr. Difficulties in laying 
occurred unless the direction was obtained by looking over the 
top or dispart sight and the elevation then given by the quarter 
sights. This was the system of sighting in use during the great 
naval actions of the end of the 18th centu^ and the beginning 
of the 19th century. A pointed dispart sight was often used, 
and for naval purposes it was fixed on the reinforce near the 
trunnions, as the recpil of the gun through the port would 
destroy it if fixed on the muzzle swell. 

The double sighting operation was rendered unnecessary by the 
use of “tangent scales ” introduced by Gribeauval. Similar scales 
were soon adopted in the English land service artillery, but they 
were not fully adopted in the English navy until about 1854 
^see Naval Gunnery, by Sir Howard Douglas, p. 390), although 
in the United States navy a system of sighting, which enabled 
the guns to be layed at any degree of elevation, had been 
applied as early as 1812. These tangent scales were of brass 
fitting into sockets on the breech end of the gun ; they were 
used in conjunction with the dispart fore sight and gave eleva- 
tion up to 4° or 5“ over the top of the gun. For greater elevation 
a wooden tangent scale was provided which gave elevation up 
to 8® or 10®. 

In the British navy, before tangent sights were used, the plan 
often adopted for rapirily laying the guns was by sighting, with 
the notch on the breech ring and the dispart sight, on some 
part of the masts of the enemy’s vessel at a height corresponding 
to the range. 

With sailing ships about the middle of the 19th century the 
angle of heel of the vessel when it was sailing on a wind was 
ascertained from the ship’s pendulum, and the lee guns elevated 
or thj weather guns depressed to compensate by means of a 
graduated wooden stave called a “ heel scale ” of which one end 
was placed on the deck or last step of the carriage whilst the 
upper end read ir connection with a scale of degrees engraved 
on the fiat end of the cascable. 

Subsequently the term “ tangent sight ” was given to the 
“ tangent scales,” and they were fitted into holes made in the 
body of the gun — ^the foresight usually being fitted to a hole 
in the gun near the trunnions. Two pairs of sights — one at 
each side — ^wero generally arranged for, and in rifled guns the 
holes for the tangent sight bars were inclined to compensate 
for the drift of the projectile. As the drift angle varies with 
the muzzle velocity, the tangent sights of howitzers were .set 
vertically, so that for the various charges used the deflection 
to compensate for drift had to be given on the head of the sight 
bar. Modern forms of sights are described and illustrated in the 
article Sights. 

Breech-loading ordnance dates from about the end of the 
14th century, or soon after the introduction of cannon into 
England (Brackenbury, Proc. R.AJ. v. 32). The 
gun body, in some cases, was fixed to a wood 
OrOaZet, craffie by iron straps and the breech portion kept in 
position between the muzzle portion and a vertical 
block of wood fixed to the end of the cradle, by a wedge. Acd- 
dents must have been common; and improvements were made 
by dropping the breech or chamber of the weapon into a re- 
ceptacle, solidly foiged on or fostened by lugs to the rear end 
of the gun (fig. 7). This system was used for small guns only, 
such as wall pieces, &c., which could not be easily loaded at the 


muzzle owing to the position in which they were placed, and in 
order to obtain rapidity each gun was furnished with several 
chambers. 

Guns of this nature, called Fetrieroes a Braza, were used in 
particular positions even at the end of the 17th century. Moretii 
states that they carried a stone ball of from 2 lb to 14 lb, which 



Fig. 7.— Early Breech-loader. 


was placed in the bore of the gun and kept in position by wads. 
The chambers, resembling an ordinary tankard in shape, had a 
spigot formed on their front end which entered into a corre- 
sponding recess at the rear end of the bore and so formed a rude 
joint. Each chamber was nearly filled with powder and the 
mouth closed by a wood stopper driven in ; it was then inserted 
into the breech of the gun and secured by a wedge. Even with 
feeble gunpowder this means of securing the chamber does not 
commend itself, but as powder improved there was a greater 
probability of the breech end of the gun giving way ; besides 
which the escape of the powder gas from the imperfect joint 
between the chamber and gun must have caus^ great in- 
convenience. To these causes must be attributed the general 
disuse of the breech-loading system during the i8th and first 
half of the 19th centuries. 

Robins mentions (Trads of Gunnery, p. 337) that experi- 
mental breech-loading rifled pieces had been tried in 1745 in 
England to surmount the difiiculty of loading from the muzzle. 
In these there was an opening made in the side of the breech 
which, after the loading had Wn completed, was closed by a 
screw. The breech arrangement (fig. 8) of the rifled gun in- 



vented by Major Cavalli, a Sardinian officer, in 1845, was far 
superior to anything tried previously. After the projectile and 
charge had been loaded into the gun through the breech, a cast 
iron cylindrical plug, cupped on the front face, was introduced 
into the chamber ; a copper ring was placed against its rear 
face ; finally a strong iron wedge was passed through the body 
of the gun horizontally just in rear of the plug, and prevented 
it being blown out of the gun. In England the breech of one 
of the experimental guns was blown off after only a few rounds 
had been fired. In Wahrendorff’a gun, invented in 1846, the 
breech arrangement (fig. 9) was very similar in principle to the 
Cavalli gun. In addition to the breech plug and honzontal 
wedge there was an iron door, hinged to the breech face of the 
imn, which carried a rod attached to the rear of the breech plug. 
The horizontal wedge had a slot cut from its right side to the 
centre, so that it might freely pass this red. After loading. 
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the hinged door, with the breech plug resting against its front 
face, was swung into the breech opening, and the plug was 
pushed forward to its position in the chamber of the gun ; the 



vedge was then pushed across to prevent the plug being blown 
back, and, finally, a nut screwed to the rear end of the plug 
rod was given a couple of turns so that all was made tight and 
secure. After firing, the breech was opened by reversing these 
operations. 

The Armstrong system of breech-loading introduced in 1854 
was the first to give satisfactory results ; its simple design and 
few parts produced a favourable effect in the minds of artillerists, 
which was increased by the excellent accuracy obtained in 
shooting. The gun (fig. 10) had a removable bree<^ block having 



on its front face a coned copper ring which fitted into a coned 
seating at the breech end of the powder chamber. The breech 
block was secured by means of a powerful breech screw ; a hole 
was made through the screw so that, in loading, the shell and 
cartridge could be passed through it after the breech block had 
been removed. After loading, the block was dropped into its 
pi .ice and the breech screw turned rapidly so that it might jam 
the block against its seating, and so prevent the escape of powder 
£ ’.s when the gun was fired. This gun was most successful, and 
!. great number of guns of this type were soon introduced into 
the British army and navy. 

They were employed in the China campai^ of i860, and 
satisfactory reports were made as to their serviceableness ; but 
while the breech-loading system had obtained a firm footing on the 
Continent of Europe, there was a strong prejudice against it in 
England, and about 1864 M.L.R. ^ns were adopted. Breech- 
loaders did not again find favour until about 1882, when a demand 
was made, for more powerful guns than the M.L.R. In conse- 
quence, M.L. ^ns having enlarged chambers for burning large 
charges of prismatic powder were experimented with by the 
Elswick Ordnance Co. and subsequently by the War Office. 
The results were so promising that means were sought for further 
improvements, and breech-loading guns, having the Elswick 
cup obturation, were reintroduced. 


Up to about 1850 the dimensions of cannon had been proper* 
tioned by means of empirical rules, as the real principles under* 
lying the construction of ordnance had been little 
understood. It was known of course that a gun was 
subjected to two fundamental stresses — a circum- 
ferential tension tending to split the gun open longitudinally, and 
a longitudinal tension tending to pull the gun apart lengthwiso - 
the longitudinal strength of a gun is usually greatly in excc:a 
of any requirements. It is easy to demonstrate that any so- called 
homogeneous gun, i.e. a gun made of solid materiad and not 
built up, soon reaches u limit of thickness beyond which 
additional thickness is practically useless in giving strength 
to resist circumferential stress. This is due to the fact that the 
stress on the metal near the bore is far higher than that on 
the outer portion and soon reaches its maximum resistance which 
additional thickness of metal does not materially increase. The 
gun can, however, be arranged to withstand a considerably 
higher working pressure by building it up on the principle of 
initial tensions. , The inner layers of the metal are thereby 
compressed so that the gas pressure has first to reverse this 
compression and then to extend the metal. The gun barrel 
supported by the contraction of the outer hoops will then be able 
to endure a gas pressure which can be expressed as being pro- 
portional to the initial compression plus the extension^ whereas in the 
old type solid gun it was proportional to the extension only. 1 he 
first to employ successfully this important principle for all parts 
of a gun was Lord Armstrong (q.v,), who in 1855-1856 produced 



a breech-loading field gun with a steel barrel strengthened by 
wrought iron hoops. In this system (fig. ii) wrought iron coils 
were shrunk over one another so that the inner tube, or barrel, 
was placed in a state of compression and the outer portions in 
a state of tension — the parts so proportioned that each j^rforms 
its maximum duty in resisting the pressure from within. Further, 
by forming the outer parts of wrought iron bar coiled round a 
mandril and then welding the coil jnto a solid hoop, the fibre 
of the iron was arrang^ circumferentially and was thus in 
the best position to resist this stress. These outer coils were 
shrunk over a hollow breech-piece of forged iron, having the fibre 
running lengthwise to resist the longitudinal stress. Ihe several 
cylinders were shrunk over the steel inner tube or barrel. To 
obtain the necessary compression the exterior diameter of the 
inner portion is turned in a lathe slightly greater than the interior 
diameter of the outer coil. The outer coil is heated and expands ; 
it is then slipped over the inner portion and contracts on cooling. 
If the strength of the two parts has been properly adjusted the 
outer will remain in a state of tension and the inner in a state 
of compression. 

Every nation has adopted this fundamental principle which 
governs all systems of fnodem gun construction. The winding, 
at a high tension, of thin wire or ribbon on the barrel or on one of 
the outer coils may be considered as having an exactly similar 
effect to the shrinking of thin hoops over one another. The 
American, Dr Woodbridge, claims to have originated the system 
of strengthening guns by wire in 1850 ; Brunei, the great railway 
engineer, also Imd simiW plans ; to Longridge, however, belongs 
the credit of pointing out Ae proper mode of winding on 
wire with initial tension so adjusted as to make the firing tension 
(i^. the tension which exists when the gun is fired) of the 
win uniform for the maximum proof powder pressure. Great 
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attended the introduction o! the eoH- system. 
Large numbers (about 3500) of ■breech'-loading Armstrong guns 
from 2*5 in. to 7 in. calibre were manufactured for England 
alone ; most of these had barrels of coiled iron, but solid forged 
iron barrels were also employed and a few 
•were of steel. This manufacture continued 
imtil 1867, when M.L. guns built up on the coil 
system (fig. 12) with the French form of rifling 
were adopted; but as the knowledge of the 
proper treatment and the quality of the steel 
had improved, steel barrels bored from a solid 
steel forging were mostly used ; the exterior 
layers were still iron hoops with the fibre of the 
metal disposed as in the original type. In 
order to cheapen manufacture the coils were 
thickened by Mr Fra.ser of Woolwich Arsenal, 
so that a few thick coils were used instead of 
a number of tiiin ones (fig. 13). 

In the Ffa.ser system uii' iitlcmpt was marie to 
obtain rigidity of construction and {i<l{lili<»nal 
'longitudinal strerigth by interlocking tlie various 
coils from breech to muzzle;' this feature si ill 
exists in all designs adopted by the Knglisli 
xovernmottt, but foreign designers do not favour it altogether, and 
many of their guns of the Latest type have a number of short 
independent hoops shrunk on, esjjcciaily over the cliase. Their view 
is that movoments — such as stretching of the inner parts — are 
t»und to take place under the huge forces acting upon the tubes, 
«nd that it is bettor to allow freedom for those ' to take place 
naturally rather than to make any attempt to retard them. On 
Ihe other hand it cannot be denied that the rigid construction is 


I A stronger material than ordinary carbon gun steel was conse^ 
quently demanded from the stccl-inakers, in order to keep tlxe weiglits 
of the heavier natures of guns within reasonable limits. The demand 
wa55 met by the introduction of a gun steel haidtig about 4 % of 
nickel in addition to about 0-4 % of carbon. This alloy gives great 




Frtt. 12. — M.L. Gun Construction. 

■conducive to strength and durability, but it is essential that massive 
•tabes of the highest quality of steel should be employed. 

TTie actual building up of a gun entails operations which are 
exactly 'similar,, whether it be of the M.L. or B.L. system ; and 
the hardening treatment of the steel is also the same — the coiled 
. iron hoops when welded, of course, received no such treatment. 



Fig. I3.-*-M.L. Gun Construction (Fraser). 

14 shows the various stages of building up a B.L. gun and 
illustrates at the same time the principle of the interlocking 
system. 

The steel barrels of the M.L, guns Were forged solid ; the material 
was then so as lo determine the most suitable temperature at 
M’hich the oil hardening treatment should be carried out after the 
barrel had been bored. The bored barrel tvas simply heated to the 
required teuperature and pl-unged vertically into a tank of oil. 
The .subse:juent annealing ;^ocess was not introduced uu-til some 
years after ; it is therefore not to bo wondered at that steel proved 
untrustworthy and so was u.sed with reluctance. 

»nce 1 880 the steel industry has made so much progress that this 
ttw^al is now regarded as the ihctal most to be relied on . The long 
lugh'power guns, however, requite to be xvorked iwCftreater chamber 
pressure than the older B.L. guns, with which ts tons or 16 tons per 
“kJh was considered the maximum. With the designs now 
ModuMd x 8-5 tons to 20 tons per square inch working pressure in the 
chUMber is the general rule. T 


Fig. 14. — Modern B.L. Construction. 

toughness and endurance umler a .siii table oil hardening and anncsaling 
proce.ss, the yielding stress being about 20 tons to 2H tons and the 
breaking stress from 4.'; tons to 55 tons per square inch, with an 
elongation of lO %. 'I'hc tests for ordinary carbon gun steel are : 
” yield not less than ai tons, breaking stress between 34 tons and 
44 tons per square inch, and elongation 17 %." 

The toughness of nickel steel forgings renders them much more 
diflicult to machine, but the advantages have been so great that 
liractically all barrels and hoops (except jackets) of modern guns 
• are now made of this material. 

The gun .steel, whether of the carbon or nicked quality, used in 
Englanii and most foreign countries, is prepared hy the open hearth 
method in a regenerative gas furnace of the Siemens- - 
Martin typo (.see Ikon and STUisr.). The sloel is run Irom 
the furnace into a large ladle, previouily heated by gas, ® 
and from this it is allowed to fun into a cast iron ingot mould of 
from 10 to T2 ft. high and. 2 ft, or more in diameter. With very 
largo ingots two lumaccs ntay have to lx? employed. The external 
shape of .these ingots varies in clillercnt steel works, hut they are .so 
arranged that, as the ingot slowly cools, the contiactioo of tlie medal 
shall not set up dangerous internal .strc.sses. The top of tlie ingot 
is generally p orous, and consequently, after cooling, it is umal 
for about one-third of the length of Uie ingot to he cut from the top 
and remeltetl ; a small part of the bottom is also often iliscardcd. 
The centre of the larger ingots is also inclined to be unsound, and 
a hole is therefore bored through them to remove tliis part. In tho 
Whitworth and Harmet mtdhods of fluid compressed steel, thi.s 
porosity at the top and centre of the ingot does not occur to 
the same extent, and a much greater portion can therefore be 
utilized. 

I'he .sound portion of the ingot is now heated in a reheating gas 
furnace, which is usually built in close proximity to a hydrauhe 
forging press '(tig. 15, Plate 1 .). This press is now almost cxi^sivcly 
used for forging the steel in place of the steam hammers whicli were 
formerly 'an important feature in all large works. The largest of 
these steam hammers could not deliver a blow of much more than 
some 500 ft. tons of energy ; with the hydraulic press, however, 
the pressute amounts to, for ordinary purposes, fromi 1000 tons to 
5000 tons, while for the manufacture of armour plates it may amount 
to as much as 10,000 or 12,000 tons. 

For forgings of 8-in. internal diameter and upwards, the bored out 
ingot, just mentioned, is forged hollow on a tubular mandril, kept 
cool by water running Uirough the centre ; from two to four hours 
forging work can be performed before the metal has cooled down 
loo much. Generally one end of the ingot is forged down to the 
prmjcr size ; it is then reheated and the other end similarly treated. 

The forging of the steel end the subsequent operations have a very 
marked influence on the structure of the metal, as will be scon from 
the micro-photographs shown in tlie article Allovs, where («) and 
(6) sliow Ine structure of the cast .steel of the actual ingot ; from 
this it will be noticed that tho crystals are very large and prominent, 
but, as the metal passes through the various opcrartiooB, Utese 
crystals beoome smaller and less pronounced. Thus 4cy and {d) 
show the metal after forging ; (e) shows the pearlitc structure with 
a magnification of 1000 diameters, which (fisapiicars on the steel 
lidng oil hardened, and (/) shows the oil hardened aad annealed 
crystals. At the Bofors Works in Sweden, gun bairrds up to a# cm. 
(9.5 in.) calibre have been formed of an unibijgod cast ateel tul^ ; 
but this practice, although allowing of the production of an in- 
expensive gun, is not followed by other nations. 

After the forging is completed, it is annealed hy reheating and 
cooling slowly, and test pieces are Cut iixmi each end tangbMbiidlir 
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to the circumioronce dtho bore ; these are tested to asoertain the 
quality of the steel injic soft state,. 

It is found that th quality of the steel is greatly improved by 
forging, so long as th not carried so far as to set up a laminar 
structure in the metaj which is thereby rendered less suitable for 
gun construction — b^g weaker across the laminae .titan in the 
other directions, tt irtlien termed over-forged. 

If the tests are satiictory the forging is rough -turned and bored, 
then roheatcl to a teijperature of about rOoo* F., and liardcnod by 
plunging it into a verjcal tank of rape oil. This process is a some- 
what critical one anr^reat care is observed in uniformly heating, 
to the required tempeature, the whole of the forging in a furnace 
in close proximity ttjthc oil tank into which it is plunged and 
completely submerge .'as re^idly as possible. In some cases the 
oil ill the tank is circiijitcd bir pumping, so that uniformity of cooling 
is ensured ; and, in addition, the oil tank is surrounded by a water 
jacket which also hcl|s to k«ep it at a uniform heat. The forging is 
subsequently again liated ip about 1200“ F. and allowed to &0I 
slowly by being placid in Varm sand, &c. This last operation is 
termed annealing, anl is intended to dissi|)ate any internal stress 
which may have beeninduetd in the forging by any of the previous 
processes, especially that tf oil-hardening. After this annealing 
process a second set oilcsl flcces, two for tensile and two for bending 
test, are cut from eaih ciii of the forging in the' po.sitibn.s above 
mentioned ; for guns M losrthan 3-111. calibre only half this number 
of te.st pieces i.s taken : am with hoops of less titan 48 in. in length 
the test pieces are taken oily from the end which formed the upper 
part of the cast ingot. ' 

In all cases of annealedstocl the lest pieces of 2 in. length and 

0 533 in. diameter must gte the .stipulated tests according to the 
character of the steel. F<; breech screws the steel is made of a 
liarder quality, as it has b resist a crushing stress. These are the 
tests required in Hngland, nt they <liflcr in different countries; for 

1 i.stance in France a hardr class of carbon steel is employed for 
hoops, in which the tensile ilrengtli must not be less than 44-5 tons, 
nor the.elastic limit less thn 28-5 tons per square inch, neither must 
the elongation fall below i,%. 

Assuming that the testsof the annealed forging are satisfactory, 
the forging, whioli ivo will appose to bo a liarrel, is tested for straight- 
Dcss aid if necessary roctioiL It is then rougli turned in a lathe 
(fig. 16) " to break the s!.n ” (as it i.s termevi tochnically) and so 


interior of tho eovoring tubo or hoop finidied to suit. The covering 
hoop is allowed usually only a small shriakage, or sometimes none, 
as It is simply intended as a protection the wire and to give 
longitudinal strength ; but in order to place it over the wire it must 
be Scaled and thus some little contraction always does take place 
on cooling. The heat to which these hoops arp brougjit for shrinking 
never cxcced.s that used in annealing, otherwise ihe modifying 
effects of this process would be interfered with. 

In the earliest modern type B.L. guns, the breech .screw engaged 
directly with a screw thread cut in the barrel, which -thus had to 
resist a large portion, if not all, of the longitudinal stress. This was 
also the system first adopted in France, but there arc certain 
objections to it, the principal being that the barrel must be made Of 
l.irgc diameter to meet the longitudinal stress, and thi.s in consequence 
reduces the circumferential strength of llie gun. Again, the diameter 
of the screw is always considerably larger tiian the breech opening, 
and so an abrupt change of section takes place, which it i.s always 
best to avoid in strur Lures liable to sudden shock,s. The thick 
barrel, however, gives stillness against bending and, moreover/ does 
not materially Icngtlien w'ith firing ; thin barrels on the otlwfr hand 
arc gradually extended by the drawing out action of the shot as it 
is forced througli the gun. In sumo large guns with cxceasivoly thin 
barrels this action was so pronounced as to entail considerable 
inconvenience. In the English system the breech screw is engaged 
cithei in the breech piece, i.g. the hoop which is shrunk on over 
the brccrli end of the Ixirrel, or in a special bush screwed into the 
breech piece. This latter method suits the latest 8y.stem of con- 
struction in whii h the breech piece is put on the barrel from the 
muz/le, while with the earlier type it was put on’from the breech end. 

With the earlier modern guns short hoops were used whenever 
possible, as, lor instance, over the chase, principally because the 
steel in short lengths was less likely to contain flaws, but as the 
metallurgical processes of steel making develoiied tlie neceHsity for 
tills disappeared, and the hoops became gradually longer, This has, 
however, increased correspondingly the difliculties in boring and 
turning, and, to a much greater extent, those encountered in building 
up the gun. In this operation the greateat care lias to be taken, or 
warping will occur during heating. 'J'he tubes arc heated in a vertical 
cylindrical furnace, gas jists playing both on the exterior and interior 
of the tube. When sufricicntly hot, known 1 >y the <liamcter of the 
tube expanding to equal previously prepared gauges, the tube u 



C revont warping durinj tho subseduent operations. It is then 
orecl ont to nearly tic flnislied dimension and afterwards fins 
turned on the exterior. In the meantime the other portions ol the 
gun arc in progress, am as it is far easier to turn down the outside 
of a tube than to borcout the interior of the superimposed one to 
the exact measurement required to allow for slirinbage, tho interior 
of the jacket and oUicrtioops are bored out and finished liefore the 
exterior of the interna tubes or of tlie barrel is fine turned. Tho 
ruceas of boring is illistrated in fig. 17. The barrel or hoop A, to 
c bored, is passed though the revolving headstock D and firmly 
licld by jaws C, the Jthcr end being supported on rollers D. A 
Iicad E, mounted on he end of a boring bar F, is drawn gradually 
through the barrel, a; it revoivoa, by the leading screw K actuated 
by the gear G. The boring head is provided with tv.’o or more 


raised out of the furnace and dropped vertically over the barrel or 
other portion of the gun (fig. 18, Plate II.). In cooling it shrinks 
longitudin.ally as well as circumferentially, and in order to avoid 
gaps between adjoining tubes the tube is, after being placed in 
pohitiou* cooled ah one end by a ring of water jets to make it grip, 
wh 3 e the oilier ptortions are kept hot by rings of burning 
flames, wtiich are successively extinguished to allow the hoop to 
shorten gradually anti thus prevent internal longitudinal stress. A 
stream of water is also directed along the interior oi the gun 
rhirkig the building up prooesn, in order to ensure the hoop codling 
from the interior. After Hie building up has bceit completed, the 
barrel is fine-bored, then chambered and rifled. The breech is then 
screwe d either for the bush' or breech screw and the breech 
mechanism fitted to the gua. 



Fig. 17. — Boring. 


cutting tools, and also with a number of brass pins or pieces of In order to obtain additional longitudinal strength the outer 
liard wood to act as guides, in order to kc^ the boring head central tubes are so arranged that each hooks on to its neighbour from 
after it has enteredi the barrel. The revolving heaulstock B is muzzle to breech. Thus, the chase hoop hooks on to tho barrel by 
driven by a belt and suitable gearing. a step, and the succeeding hoops hook on to caoli other until tlie 

With wire guns the procedure is somewhat different. The wire jacket is readied which is then secured to the breech piece by a 
is wound on to its tube, which has been previously fine turned ; strong screwed ring. In all the latest patterns of English guns 
exterior diameter of the wire is then carefully measuced and the there is a single chase hoop covering the forward portion of the 
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gun and a jacket covering the breech portion, an arrangement 
which simplmes the design but increases the difficulties of manu- 
facture. 

Wire guns are now made of almost all calibres, ranging from 3 in. 
to 12 in. Many authorities objected to guns of less calibre than 



StsufCoh WvoUiti/ck* 

Fig. 19. — Wire Fastening. 


4‘7 In. being wound with wire, as they considered that on diameters 
80 small the interior surface of each layer of wire i.s over-compressed, 
while the exterior is too much extended ; but by proportioning the 
thickness of the wire to the diameter of the tul^ on which it is 
wound there is no reason for this to be so. 

The wire is wound on the barrel at a certain tension, ascertained 
by calculation, and varying from about 50 tons per stiuarc inch for 
the layers first wound on the gun, to about 35 or 40 for the outer 
la}'ers. To fasten the wire at the beginning and end several methods 
are adopted. In the Woolwich system a narrow annular ring 
(fig, 19), with slots cut into one ot its faces, is shrunk on to the 
gun ; into these slots one end of the wire is inserted and .secured 
in position by a steel screwed plug. The wire is wound on for the 
distance desired and then back again to the ring, where the end is 
fastened off in the same way. At Elswick the wire is fastened by 
bending it into a shunt cut groove in a similar annular ring, but 
the wire is only fastened ofi m the same way after several myers 
have been wound. 

With each succeeding layer of win the interior layers are com- 
pressed, and these in turn compress the barrel. It is therefore 


necessary, in order to prevent the fatigue 1 the material, to make 
the barrel comparatively thick, or, betteritill, to have an outer 
barrel superimposed on the inner one. kis latter anrangement 
is now used in all guns of 4 in. calibre anl upwards. It is not so 
Important with smaller guns as the barrel ihlway.s relatively thick, 
and therefore meets the conditions. ^ 

With many modern guns the interior of le outer barrel, termed 
the “ A '* tube, is taper bored, the largerlnd being towards the 
breech ; and the exterior of the inner ba^el or liner, called the 
'* inner A tube ” is made tapered to oorre^iid. The latter is, after 
careful fitting, inserted in the outer barrel ^ile both arc cold, and 
forced into position by hydraulic pressui! or other mechanical 
means. 

The details of the machines for winding (|i the wire (see fig. 20) 
differ somewhat in different works, butjall as arranged so that any 
desired tension can be given to the sviib as j is being wound on to 
the gun. The wire is manufactured in mlch the same way as 
ordinary wire. A red-hot bar of steel, gfadualy rolled down between 
rollers to a section about double that vhich j is finally intended to 
have, is annealed and carefully pickled n an aid bath to detach any 
scale. It is then wound on a drum, ^eadyfor the next process, 
which consists in drawing it through traclmfcd holes made in a 
hardened steel draw-plate, the wire being often annealed and 
pickled during this process. The drawjiate loles vary in size from 
slightly .smaller than the rolled bar scctiii to the finished sjzc of the 
wire, and, as a rule, the sharp corners tkc wire arc only given 
by the last draw. It is found that consferable wear takes place in 
the holes of the draw-plate, and a ncA^lafe may be required for 
each hank of 500 or 600 ytls. of wire. Ueat importance is attached 
to the absence of scale from the wire wlen it is l)cing drawn, and, 
alter pickling, the rolled bar and wire art treated with lime or some 
similar snb.stance to facilitate the dAving, The tests for the 
finished wire arc as follows ; it has to stbd a tensile stress of from 
90 to no tons per square inch of sectin, and a test for ductility 
in which a short length of wire is twisteta considerable number of 
turns in one direction, then unwound andrc-twistecl in the opposite 
direction, without showing signs of fracure. It will be seen that 
the wire is extremely strong and the niderate stress of from 35 
to 50 tons per sq^uarc inch, which at moa it is called upon to with- 
stand in a gun, is far less than what it ould endure with perfect 
safety. 

The wire after being manufactured i'lnade up into hanks for 
storage purposes ; but wheti required : r gim construction it is 
thoroughly cleaned and wound 011 a dn i R about ^ ft. 6 in. in 
diameter, which is placed in one portion ct he machine m connection 
with a powerful t>and friction brake M. le wire is then led to the 
gun A placed between centres or on rollei B.H. parallel to the axis 
of the wire drum. By rotating the gun tlu virc is drawn off from the 
drum against the resistance of the hand mke, which is so designed 
tlmt, by adjusting the weight S suspendU from the brake strap, 
any desired resistance can be given in ordelto produce the necessary 
tension in the wire as it is being wound ot the gun. The stress on 
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the wire is indicated on a dial» and the headstock, containing the 
drum of wire, is capable of being moved along the bed G by a 
leading screw H, driven by a belt through variable speed cones I ; 
the belt is moved aloi^ the cones by forks J, traveled by screws K, 
which ia Iheir turn are actuated by chain belts front the hand 
wheel L. The traversing speed is regulated to suit tlto speed of 
winding by moving the belt along the speed cones. 

The wire is rectangular in section, 0-25 in. wide and 0’o6 in. thick, 
and after it has been wound on to the gun it inresents a very even 
surface which require-s little further preparation. The diameter 
over the wire is gauged and the jacket or other covering hoop is 
carefully bored equal to this, if no shrinkage is to be allowed ; or the 
dimension is diminished in accordance with tlie amount of shrinkage 
to lie arranged for. 

The gun is built up, after wiring, in the same mr,nner as a gun 
without wire, the jacket or other hoop being heated in the vertical 
gas furnace and when hot enough dropped into place over tlie wire, 
cooled by the ring of water jets at the end first requiretl to grip and 
kept hot at the other, exactly as before described. 

The jnachine arranged for rifling modern guns is very similar 
to that omployesd for the old muzzle-loaders ; it is a .sixjcial tool 
use.1 in gun construction only (fig. 21), and is in reality 
ooerfjo copying machine. A steel or cast-iron bar J which 
ope atioa. Qf,py tjjo rlevcloped rifling curve is first 

made. The copying bar —which is straight if the rifling is to be uni- 
form but curved if it is to be increasing — is fixed, inclined at the 


bullet, from the muzzle. In 1836 Russia made a large number of 
experiments with a rifled gun invented by Montigny, a Belgian 
this was not a success, but in England the guns invented by 
Major Cavalli, in 1845, and by Baron WaivendorfI in 1846, 
ob^ned some measure of favour. Both these guns were breech* 
loaders. 1 he Cavalli gun had a bore of 6*5 in. diameter ; it waa 
rifled in two grooves having a uniform twist of 1 in 25 calibres, 
and the elongated projectile had two ribs cast with it to fit the 
grooves, but no means were taken to prevent windage. The 
Wahrendori! gun had an enlarged chamber and the bore of 
6*37 in. diameter was rifled in 2 grooves ; the projectile had riba 
similar to that fur the Cavalli gun ; but Wahrendorfl had also 
tried lead -coated projectiles, the coating being attached by 
grooves undercut in the outside of the shell. In 1854 Lancaster 
submitted his plan of rifling ; in this (flg. 22) the bore was made 
of an oval section which twisted round the axis of tlie gun, from 
the breech to the muzzle ; a projectile having an oval section 
was fired. Several old cast-iron guns bored on this system 
burst in the Crimean War from the projectile wedging in the 
gun. In 1855 Armstrong experimented with a breech-loading 
rifled gun, firing a lead-coated projectile. Ihe rifling consisted 



proper angle, to .standards K on the machine. The cutting tool is 
carried at one end C of a strong hollow cylindrical rifling bar B, the 
other end of which is fixed to a saddle M. This is moved along the 
bed of the machine by a long screw N, and the rifling bar is conse- 
quently either pushed into the gun or withdrawn by the motion of 
file saddle along ttie machine. During this motion it is made to 
rotate slowly by being connected to the copying bar by suitable 
gearing I. It will thus bo seen that the cutting tool will cut a spiral 
groove along the bore of the gun in strict conformity with tiic 
copy. In most English machines the cutting tool cuts only as the 
rifling bar is drawn ont of the gun ; during the reyerac motion the 
cutter F is witlidrawn <»ut of action by means of a wedge arrange- 
ment actuated by a rod passing through the centre of the rifling bar, 
which also pushes forwar<i the cutter at the proper time for cutting. 
One, two or more grooves may bo cut at one time, the full depth 
being attained by slowly feeding the tool after each stroke. After 
each set of grooves is cut the rifling bar or the gun is rotated so a.s 
to bring the cutters to a new position. In some foreign machines 
the cut is taken as the rifling bar is pushed into the gun. 

Rifling is the term given to the numerous shallow grooves 
cut spirally along the bore of a gun ; the rib between two 
Rming. called the “ land," Rifling has been known 

for many years ; it was supposed to increase the range, 
and no doubt did so, owing to the fact that the bullet having 
to be forced into the gun during the loading ojjeration became 
a mechanical fit and prevented to a great extent the loss of gas 
by windage which occurred with ordinary weapons. Kotter 
(1520) and Dajiner (1552), both of Nuremberg, are respectively 
credited as being the first to rifle gun barrels ; and there is at the 
Rotunda, Woolwich, a muzzle-loading barrel dated 1547 rifled 
with six fine grooves. At this early period, rifling was applied 
only to small arins, usually for sporting purposes. The 
disadvantage of having, during loading, to force a soft lead (or 
lead-covered) ball down a bore of smaller diameter prevented 
its general employment for military use. In 1661 Prussia 
experimented with a gun rifled in thirteen sliallov/ grooves, and 

1696 the elliptical bore — similar to the Lancaster— -had been 
tried in Germany. In 1745 Robins was experimenting with 
rifled guns and elongated shot in England. During the Peninsular 
War about 1809, the only regiment (the "Rifle Brigade,” 
fonnerly called the 95th) cquipp^ with rifled arms, found con- 
siderable diflficulty in loading them with the old spherical lead 


of a large number of shallow grooves having a uniform twir.t 
of I in 38 calibres. When the gun was fired the lead-coated 
projectile, which was slightly larger in diameter than the bore 
of the gun, was forced into the rifling and so gave rotation to 
the elongated projectile. Whitworth in 1857 brought out his 
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Fio. 22. — Sections of Rifling, 


hexagonal bore method of rifling and a projectile which wa? 
a good mechanical fit to the bore. Good results were obtained(» 
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but although thb system had certain advantages it did not 
fulfil all rer^uirements. 

In 1863; England rc>opened the whole question and after 
exhaustive trials of various inventions decided on the adoption 
of the muzzle-loading type for all guns^ with the French system 
of rifling. This system was invented in 1842 by Colonel Trefiille 
de Beaulieu and consisted of a few wide and deep grooves which 
gave rotation to a studded projectile. At the first trials two 
grooves only were tried, but the number was afterwards in- 
creased to three or more, as it was found that two grooves only 
would not correctly centre the projectile. The adoption of the 
muzzle-loading system with studded shot was a distinctly 
retrograde step, as a considerable amount of clearance was 
necessary between the bore and projectile for the purposes of 
loading, and this resulted in the barrel being seriously eroued 
by the rush of gas over the shot, and also led to a considerable 
loss of energy. In the Wahrendorff and Armstrong systems 
however the lead -coated projectiles entirely prevented windage, 
besides which the projectile was perfectly centred and a high 
degree of accuracy was obtained. 

Shunt rifling was a brief attempt to make loading ^ the 
muzzle easy without forfeiting the centring principle : in this 
the rifling varied in width and in depth, at different portions of 
the bore in such a manner that, during loading, the studs on the 
projectile could move freely in the bore. When the gun was fired 
the studs of the projectile were forced to travel in the shallow 
part of the rifling, thus gripping and centring the projectile as 
It left the muzzle. 

With uniform rifling on the French system, the few studs — 
generally two per groove — had to bear so high a pressure to 
produce rotation tl\at they sometimes gave way. This subject 
was investigated by Captain (Sir Andrew) Noble, who showed 
that by making the rifling an increasing twist, commencing with 
no twist and gradually increasing until the necessary pitch was 
obtained, the maximum pressure due to rotation was much 
reduced. Increasing rifling was consequently adopted, with 
beneficial results. 

In order to prevent the heavy erosion due to windage, a gas 
check was adopted which was attached to the base end of the 
studded projectiles. In some guns the number of grooves of the 
rifling was sufficiently great to admit of rotation being insured 
by means of the gas check alone ; in these guns studded pro- 
jectiles were not einploycil, but the gas check, called “auto- 
matic,” to distinguish it from that fitted to studded projectiles 
was usually indented around its circumference to correspond 
with the rifling of the gun. It was found that the studlcss 
projectile had considerably greater range and accuracy than the 
studded pro’ectile, with the additional advantage that the shell 
was not weakened by the stud holes. 

The introduction of the piUin copper driving band for rotating 
projectiles with brcecli-loading guns includ^ a return to the 
polygroove system with shallow grooN Cs ; this still exists, but the 
continuous demand for greater power has had the effect of in- 
creasing the number of giooves from that at first considered 
necessaty, in order to keep the rotating pressure on the driving 
band within practical limits. 

Many ingenious devices for giving rotation and preventing the 1 
escape of gas past the projectile were tried in the early days of 
modern rifling. Experiments of this nature still continue to Ijc 
made with a view to improving the shooting and to prevent the 
erosion of the bore of the gun. Briefly considered, without 
going into any detail of the numerous plans, all rotating devices 
fitted to projectiles can Ije divided into three classes— the 
“ centring,” the “ comorcssing ’ and the “ expansion ” systems. 
The two last named almost inviiriably indude the “centring” 
type. Studded (fig. 23) and Whitworth (fig. 24) hexagtmal 
projectiles, which can freely slide in the bore, come under the 
first system. 

In the compression class the coating or rings on the projectile 
are larger in diameter than the bore and when fired the coating 
(or rings) is squeezed or engraved by the rifling to fit the bore — 
projectile is consequwitly also centred. The old-fashioned 


leadjcoated shell (fig. 25), and the modem system of plain copper 
driving bands (fig. 26), come under this class. Most variety 
exists in the expansion type, where the pressure of the powder 
gas acts on the base of the projectile or on the driving ring and 
compresses a lead, copper or asbestos ring into the rilling grooves. 
One of the earliest was the Hotchkiss (1865) shell (fig. 27), in 
which a separate base end B was driven forward by tlie gas 
pressure and squeezed out the lead ring L into the ri&ng. The 
automatic gas check (fig. 28), and the gas check driving band 
(fig. 29), belong to this system ; in the last the lip L is expanded 
into the rifling groove. In fig. 30 a copper driving band is 
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Figs. 23-30.— Projectiles for Rifled Ordnance. 


associated with an asbestos packing A, contained in a canvas 
bag or copper casing made in the form of a ring on the princif^lo 
of the de Bange obturator ; but the results of this have not been 
entirely satisfactory. 

It will be seen that with breech-loading guns the projectile 
is better centred, and the copper driving band forms a definite 
stop for the projectile ; and, in consequence, the capacity of 
the gun chamber is practically constant. In addition, the use 
of a copper driving band ensures a uniform resistance while 
this is being engraved and the projectile forced through the 
gun, and also prevents the escape of gas. I'hese elements 
have a very great influence on the accuracy of the shooting, and 
fully account for the vastly superior results obtained from breech- 
loading ordnance when compared with the muzzle-loading type. 
Driving bands of other materials such as cupro-nickel and 
ferro-nickel have also been tried. 

Many authorities believe that the best results are obtained 
when the projectile is fitted with two bands, one near Uie head and 
the other near the base, and no doubt it is better centred when 
so arranged, but such shot can only be fired from guns rifled with 
a uniform twist, and it must also not be forgotten that the groove 
formed for the front band in the head of the projectile necessarily 
weakens that part of the projectile which should be strongest. 

Projectiles with a driving band at the base only can be fired 
from guns rifled either uniformly or with increasing twist. 

The introduction of cordite {q.v.) about 1890 again brought 
into special prominence the question of rifling. The ero.sion 
caused by this explosive soon obliterated the rifling for some 4 
or 5 calibres at the brewh end Tlie driving band of the shell 
consequently started with indifferent engraving, and with the 
increasing twist, then in general use, it was feared that the wear 
would quickly render the gun useless. To remedy this the late 
Commander Younghusband, R.N., proposed straight rifling, 
which was adopted in 1895, for that portion of the rifling mostly 
affected by the erosion, with a gradual increase of the twist 
thence to the required pitch at the muzzle. Thus, any erosion 
of the straight part of the rifling would not affect that portion 
giving rotation, and it was argued that the gun would remain 
efficient for a longer period. The defect in ^is system is that 
when the projectile arrives at the end of the straight rifling it 
has a conriderable forward velocity and no rotation. Rotation 
is then imparted by the increasing twist of rifling, and du» 
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resulting pressure on the engraved ribs of the driving band rises 
suddenly to a maximum which, in high velocity guns, the 
driving band is unable to resist. For this reason the straight 
portion at the commencement of the riflii^ has been discarded, 
and with high power guns firing a slow burning propellant uniform 
rifling has again found favour. 

It is evident that in order that a projectile may have a definite 
amount of spin as it leaves the gun a determinate amount of work 
must be imparted to rotate it during its passage along tho rifled 
portion of the bore. Put briefly, this work is the sum of the products 
of tho pressure between the engraved ribs on the driving band and 
the lands of the rifling in the gun multiplied by the length of the 
rifling over which this pressure acts. Sir Andrew Noble has proved 
theoretically ami experimentally (see Phil. A/ag'., 1863 and 1873; 
also Proc. Roy. S'oe. vol. 50) that the rotating pressure depends on 
the propelling pressure of the powder gas on the base of the projectile 
and on the curve of the rifling. If this curve was so proiiortionecl 
as to make the rotating pressure approximately constant along the 
bore, the result was an increasing or progrtjssive curve partaking 
of tile nature of a parabola, in which case it was usual to make the 
last two or three calibres of rifling at the muzzle of uniform t^vist 
for tJiu purpose of stea lying the projectile and aiding accuracy. 

In u lilunn rifling the curve is a straight line and the rotating 
messuro is coase pic illy mainly proportional to the propelling gas 
preisuro. The pnssuro for rotation with uniform rifling therefore 
rises to a maximum witli tlic propelling pressure and falls as it 
becomes less towards the muzzle. 

With increasing rifling, owing to the angle of hvist continually 
changing as the projectile travels along the bore, the ribs originally 
engrave 1 by the rifling on the driving band are forced to change their 
direction correspondingly, and this occurs by the front surface of 
tho ribs wearing away. They are therefore weakened considerably, 
and it is found that with high velocities tho engraved part o! the 
band often entirely disappears through this progressive action. 

It will thus bo seen that although an increasing twist of rifling 
may Imj so arrange 1 as to give uniform pi'essure, it is evident that 
if wear takes place, the engraved rib becomes weaker to resist shearing 
as the shot advances, and the rate of wear also increases owing to 
the increase of heat by friction. With the very narrow diiving 
bands used for low velocity guns this action was not so detrimental. 

With the long modern guns and tho high muzzle velocitioc required, 
the propelling gas pressures along the bore rise comparatively slowly 
lo a maximum and gradually fall until the muzzle is reached. The 
pressure of the gas at all points of tho bore is now considerably higher 
than with the older patterns of B.L. guns. 

For modern conditions, in order to obtain an increasing curve 
giving an approximately constant driving pressure between the 
rifling and driving band, this jiressure becomes comparatively high. 
Tlie maximum rotating pressure, witli uniform rifling, is certainly 
somewhat higher, but not to a very great extent, and as it occurs 
when the projectile is still moving slowly, the wear due to friction 
will be correspondingly low ; tlio pres.sure gradually falls until Ihe 
muzzle is reacho 1, where it is much lower than with increasing 
rilling. The projectile thus leaves the gun without any great 
disturbance from the rifling pressure. Further, as tho band is 
engraved once for all with the angle it will have all along the bore 
the pressure is distributed equally over the driving face of the 
engraved ribs instead of being concentrated at the front of the ribs 
as in progressive or increasing rifling. 

The following formulae showing the tlriving pressures for increas- 
ing and uniform rilling are calculated from Sir Andrew Noble's for- 
mula, which Sir G. Grceiihill has obtained independently by another 
xaethod. 

Let R — total pressure, in tons, between rifling and driving band. 

G — gaseous pressure, in tons, on tlie base of the projectile, 
r 3- radius, in feet, of tho bore. 

^r^^coofficient of friction. 

radius of gyration of proj«H:tilo. 

U -wangle between the normal to the driving surface of groove 
and rad ins. 

*r.-tbe pitch of the rifling, in feet. 

A— cotangent of angle of rifling at any point of rifling. 
M=weight of tho projectile in pounds, 
frxthe length, in feet, travelled by tlic projectile. 

Then for parabolic rifling 

■R __ 

“ sin e 

(^*sin»«+A*)4 ■*' (4/+A®)4“ 

For uniform rifling 

T> 4irp®G 

(i-t-A®)4 (A»'+ sin«d)r" 

Fbr modem rifling il— 90“ ; thereforesin iirsjt ; bywhlch the above 
expressions may be considerably siinplified. 


For parabolic rifling 


Ar®(A 

For uniform rifling wo can write AA^zirr and the expression reduces 
to 


R- 


P% 1 +!^ G. 


Fig. 3r shows graphically the calculated results obtained for a 
47‘in. 5o-calibre gun which has a shot travel of lya ft. ; tho pressure 



curve A is for a rifting twist increasing from i in (io calibres at the 
brccch to i in 30 calibres at the muezle ; curve B is for rifling having 
a uniform twist of i in 30 calibres. 

It must be remembered that this comparison is typical for modem 
conditions ; with old-fashioned guns firing black or brown powder 
the maximum rotating pressure for uniform rilling could attain a 
value 50 % above that for increasing rifling. 

In this example, with the increasing twist there is a loss of energy 
of alx>ut n % of the total muzzle energy, and for the uniform 
rifling a kiss of about 8 %. This explains the reason for uniformly 
rilled guns giving a higher muzzle velocity than those with increasing 
rifling, suprwsing the guns to be otherwise simiiaur. 

The pitch of the rifling or the amount of twist to be given to it 
depends altogether on the length of the projectile ; if this Is .short 
a small aniount of twist only is nece.ssary, if long a greater amount 
of twist must be arranged for, in order to spin the shell more rapidly. 
Sir G. Grcenhill has shown that the pilch of the rifling neccs-sary to 
keep a projectile in steady motion is independent of the velocity, 
of live calibre, or of the length of the gun, but depends principally 
on the length of the shell and on its description, so tliat for similar 
projectiles ono pitch wonhl do for all guns. 

Table I., on following page, has been calculated from Greenhill's 
formula. 

In most moilern guns tho projectile varies in length from 3-5 to 
4 calibres, so that the rifling is made to terminate at the mu'zzlo 
with a twist of i turn in 30 calibres, which is found ample lo ensure 
a steady flight to the projectile. In the United Slates a terminal 
twist of I in 25 calibres is often adopted ; Krupp also uses this in 
some guns. With howitzers the projectile may be 4-^ calibres long, 
and Iho rifling has to bo matle of a quicker twist to suif. 

If the gun has, as is usually the case, a right-hand twist of rifling 
tho projectile drifts to tho right; if it has a left-hand twist the 
drift takes place to >thc left. Tho drift incrca.<5e8 with _ 
the range but in a greater ratio ; further, the greater the ' 

twist (i.e. tho smaller the pitch of rifling) the greater the drift. On 
the other hantl the smooth B.L. projectiles drift less than studded 
M.L. projectiles. 

To find the angle, usually called the ptrmantnt angU of itfiection^ 
at which tho sights must be inclined to compensate for the drift, 
a number of shots arc fired at various ranges. The results obtained 
arc plotted on paper, and a straight line is then drawn from the point 
rqvrcsenting tne muzzle through the mean value of the plotted 
curve. 

The early mins were fired by inserting a red-hot wire into the 
vent, or by filling the vent with powder and firing it by a red- 
hot iron. Slow match held in a cleft stick afterwards 
took the place of the hot iron, and this again was 
replaced by a port-fire. Filling the vent with loose mniT" 
powder was inconvenient and slow, and to improve 
matters the powder was placed in a paper, tin or quill tube 
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krhich was simply pushed into the vent and fired by the .slow 
noatch or port-fire. 

The first attempt to fire guns by mechanical means was made 
ifi 1781 by Sir Charles Douglas, who fitted flint locks, similar 
to musket locks, but with the trigger actuated by a lanyard, to the 
guns on l)oard his ship H.M.S. “ Duke.” A double flint lock 
introduced in 1818 by Sir Howard Douglas, R.A., continued to 

Table I. 
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L . , 

Minimum twist at nitirzle of sun recitiiiitc to Rive stability of rotaiiuii 
Bone turn in w calibres ; or a pitch of « calibres. 

1 I.emth of 
j (trujcLlile 
1:1 calibies. 

Cut-iron common 
shell, 

cavity = A vol. 
of shell 

(s.jr. of iron-i7-j). 

PallUcr shell, 
c.ivilysTi vol. 
(a.|S.-.. 3 'o). 

Solid stMl bullet 
{s.k,=.8*o). 

.Sdlid lead .ind tin 
bullets of similar 
coinpohitiun 
to M.-H. bullets 
(s.B.»io*gX 


M. 

u. 


Ms 

2-0 

6387 

7103 

72*21 

84*29 

■I 

59 -^i 

66*59 

67*66 

78*98 

■3 

.■ib-ai 

62*67 , 

63-67 

74-32 

•3 

5319 

59-19 

60*14 

70*20 

•4 

50-41 

56*10 

5700 

66*53 

•5 

47 - 9 t 

53-32 

. 54-17 

63-24 

•6 

45-65 

50*81 

51*62 

60*26 

•7 

43-61 

48-53 

49-30 

57-55 

•8 

41-74 

46*45 

47*19 

55-09 

•9 

40-02 

44-54 

45-25 

52*72 

30 

.38-45 

42*79 

43-47 

50*74 

•I 

36-99 

41*16 

41*82 

48*82 


35-64 

30*66 

40*30 

47*04 

*3 

34-39 

38*27 

38*84 

45-38 

’4 

33-22 

36*97 

37-56 

43-84 

•5 

32-13 

35- 75 

36-33 

42*40 

•6 

3 I-II 

34-62 

35-17 

41-05 

*7 

30-15 

33-55 

34-09 

39-79 

•a 

29-35 

32-55 

33-07 

38*61 

'9 

28*40 

31-61 

32 - 1 1 

37-48 

4-0 

27*60 

30*72 

31*21 

36-43 

•1 

26-85 

29*88 

30*36 

35-43 

•2 

26*13 

29*08 

29-55 

34-49 

•3 

25-45 

28*33 

28*78 

33-59 

•4 

24*»l 

27*61 

28*05 

32-74 

•5 

24*20 

26*93 

27-36 

31-94 

•6 

23-65 

26*32 

20*74 

31-21 

*7 

23*06 

25*60 

26*08 

30*44 

•a 

22*53 

25*08 

25 - 4 « 

29-74 

‘9 

23*03 

24-51 

24*91 

29*07 

50 

21*56 

23*98 

24*36 

28*44 

i 

21*08 

I 23-46 

23*84 

27*83 

1 *2 

20*64 

22*97 

23*34 

27*24 

i '3 

20*22 

32*50 

23*86 

26*68 

1 • 4 - 

19-81 

22*05 

22*40 

26*14 

‘ *5 

19*42 

21 * 6 I 

21*96 

2563 

1 -6 

19*04 

21*10 

21-53 

25-13 

•7 

18*68 

20*79 

21*12 

24*06 

•a 

18-33 

20*40 

20*73 

24*20 

•9 

18*00 

2003 

20*35 

23-75 

6*0 

17*67 

19*67 

19*98 

23-33 

7-0 

14-99 

16*68 

16*95 

19-78 

8-0 

13-02 

14*48 

14*72 

1718 

9*0 

IX -50 

12*80 

13-00 j 

15-18 

10*0 

10*31 

11*47 

11-63 1 

1300 


l5e used until about 1843, when it was replaced by a percussion 
lock invented by an American named Hiddens. In this lock one 
pull on the lanyard caused the hammer to fall and strike a per- 
cussion patch or cap hung on a small hook over the vent, and 
afterwards caused the hammer to be drawn backwards out 
of the way of the blast from the vent. These somewhat 
clumsy contrivances were swept away on the adoption in 1853 
of friction tubes (see Ammunition), which had simply to be 
placed in the vent and the friction bar withdrawn by means of 
a lanyard. 

Friction tubes continued to be used with all muzzle-loading 
ordnance except in one or two natures with which the charge 
was ignited axially at the breech of the gun. In these a vent 
sealing friction tube retained in the vent by a tube holder was 
employed. With breech-loading field guns ordinary friction 
tubes wefe also used until the introduction of cordite, which 
ej^de^ 1^ vents so quickly by the escape of the gases that vent 
soling pW)es became a necessity. 

. q^^'ali other breech-loading ordnance and with the latest 


pattern field gntta the firing gear forms part of tlie breech 
mechanism. 

All modern breech mechanisms form two groups (0) the sliding 
i3rpc as with the Krupp wedgu .system, (b) the swinging type as i:i 
the interrupted screw system. Hither type may be „ 
used with H.L. guns {i.e. those with which the charge is 
not contained in a metallic cartridge case) and Q.F. guns . ® 

(t.e. those with which a metallic cartridge case is used). 

Sliding mechanisms may be divided into two forms ; (1) those 
having the block or wedge sliding horizontally, and (3) those in 
which the block works in a vertical direction, (i) is that used 
principally by Krupp; (3) is best illustrated by tlio Ilolchkivs 
system for small Q.F. guns ; the Nordenfclt, Skoda and the Driggv- 
Schroeder mechanisms for small Q.F. guns are an adaptation of the 
same principle. 

The Krupp gear is in reality an improved Cavalli mcchauisiu ; 
it is capable ot being worked rapidly, is simple, with strong part i 
not liable to derangement, except perhaps tiic obturator. Tlic 
breech end of llie gun, however, occupies valuable space especially 
when these guns are mounted in the restricted turrets or gun houses 
on lioard ship. 

Later it will be seen that owing to the difficulty of arranging a 
convenient and efficient obturating device for the smokeless lutro- 
powders, which have a peculiarly severe, searching effect, a mcLil 
cartridge case has to bo used with even the heaviest guns ; naturally 
this assumes large dimensions for the 305 m/ra. gun. 

The wedge (lig. 33) is housed in the breech piece, which covers 
the breeclx part of the barrel, made very ma.ssivc and extended to 
the rear of the barrel. A slot, cut transversely through the extended 
portion, forms a seat for the sliding block. The slot is formed so 
that its front is a plane surface perpendicular to the axis of the gun, 
while the rear is rounded and slightly inclined to the axis. One or 
more ribs similarly inclined on the upper and lower surfaces of the 
slot guide the breech block in its movements. For traversing the 
block a quick pitched screw is fitted to its upper surface and works 
in a nut attached to the upper part of the slot (in small guns this 
travcr.>i'ig screw is dispensed with, as the block can be easily moved 
by hand). As the rear seat of the sliding block is inclined, there is 
a tendency for the block to be moved sideways, when the gnn is 
fired by the pressure in the chamber acting on the front face of the 
wedge ; this is prevented by a locking gear, consisting of a cylinder, 
having a scries of interrupted collars, wixich is mounted on a screw. 
When the breech has been traversed into position, the collars are 
rotated, by a cross handle at the side of the block, into grooves cut 
in the rear .surface of the slot ; a further movement makes tlxe 
screw jam the collars hard in contact with the gun and secures the 
breech. With small guns having 110 traversing gear a sliort strong 
screw takes the place of the collars, and on the liandle being tunieil 
enters a threaded portion at the i*car surface of the slot, actuates the 
breech for the last (or first in opening) portion of its movement in 
closing and secures it. To open the gun the movements arc revei'sed. 

’ The gun is fired by a friction tube, screwed into an axial vent bored 
through the sliding block, or, in field guns, by a copper friction tube 
through an oliUcpic vent drilled throxiglx the top of the breech end 
of the gun and through the block. 

There is also fitted in some guns a percussion arrangement for 
firing a percussion tube. 

Tlxe obturation is effected by a Broadwcll ring or some modifica- 
tion of it ; this is placed in a recess cut in the gun and rests ag.iinst 
a hard steed plate fitted in the breech block. 

For modern Krupp mechanisms, for use with carti-idge ca.^cs, tho 
arra.ngement (fig. 33) is very similar to that described above, but 
some improvements have added to its simplicity. The transporting 
screw is fitted with a strong projection which, at the end of the 
movement for closing the breech, locks with a recess cut in the upper 
surface ot tho slot and secures the breech. The extra locking device 
is consequently dispensed with. '1 he firing gear consists of a striker 
fitted in the sliding block in line with the axis of the gun ; the 
striker is pushetl back by a lever contained in the block and, on 
release, is ilriven forward against the primer of tlxe cartridge case by 
a spiral .spring. 

In the Hotchkiss gun the mechanism has a vertical breech block 
of a rectangular section. The actuating lever F (fig. 34) is on tlxo 
right side of tho gun, and connected to a powerful crank arm C 
working in a groove E cut on the right side of tlxe breech block. 
By pulling tlxe lever towards the rear, the crank arm forces 
down the block A and extracts the fired case by an extractor X, 
which is actuated by a cam groove Y cut on one side or on 
lK)th sides of the block. As the mechanism is opened the hammer II 
is cocked ready for the next round. To close the mechanism 
the lever is pushed over to the front, and by releasing the .trigg*-*^ 
sear by pulling the lanyard the Ixammer falls and fires the cap of 
the cartridge cxsc. 

Automatic gear is now generally fi.tted which opens tlxe breech 
as the gun runs up after recoil and extracts the fired case by means 
of a supplementary mechanism and strong spring actuated by the 
recoil of tlxe gun, and on pushing a new cartridge into the gun tho 
breech which was retained by the extractor is released and closes 
automatically. 
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The Nordenfelt mechaniAm consists of a breech block (fig. 35) 
and a wedge to secure it. A hand lever on the shaft is pulled to 
the rear, and tliis works the action cam, which pulls down the 
wedge : the breech block is ttien caused to rotate and falls back to 
the rear. This motion of tlie breech block actuates the extractor 



Fig. 32. — Krupp Breech Action. 

and extracts tire case. While the w<>(lge is being withdrawn the 
firing pin is pnllcd back ami cocked for the next round. The 
mechanism is closed by reversing the hand lever ; this rotates the 
breech block upwards and pushes h«ime the cartridge case, and tlxe 
wedge is then forced up and secures the breech block. 

These small type Q.F. guns, which were introduced to cope witli 
torpodt) boats, are now, however, of little account, since experiment 
has proved that notluTig smaller than a 12-poundcr is sufficient so 
to injure a modern torpedo boat as to stop it. Most of these .small 
guns are therefore in the English and in some other Services being 
converted into “ sub-calibre " guns for exercise purposes. These 
sub-calibre guns retain their ordinary breech mechanism, but the 
bodies are fitted with a strong steel plug screwed on the outside 
in a similar manner to the breech screw of the parent gun. The 
.sub-calibrc gun is placed in the parent gun and the screwed plug 
engages in the threads of the breech opening. 

There has been a gradual development of ideas regarding the 
rcpeUiiig power rixiuircd by a vessel against torpedo l»oat attack. 
'I'he 12-pounder O.F, 40-calibre guns wore replaced by the more 
powerful i2-pounUcr Q.F. 50-calibre gun; this again by the 4-ia. 
high power gun of 50 calibres, and now 6-in. guns are being used. 

One other form of sliding mechanism is of importance owing to 
its adoption for the 75 m/m. French long recoil field gun (see below ; 
Field equipments,). This mechanism is on the Nordenfelt eccentric 
screw system and is very .similar to that proposed by Clay about 
i860 ; It ha.s a brooch screw (fig. 36) of large diameter mounted in 
the breech openi ig, which is eccentric to the bore. For loading, the 
breechblock hasa longitudi".;il opening cut through it, so that when 
the mechanism is in the open 

position this opening coincide! | 

with the chamber, while a liali 
turn of the breech screw brings 
its sohd part opposite the 
chamber and closes the gun. 

The mechanism is very .simjde 
and strong, but it is only 
(iuitable for small ^.F. guns 
using cartridge cases ; the 
Aring gear is similar to that 
applied to other types of 
mi^anism, and the fired case 
is extracted by an extractor 
actuated by the face of the 
breech screw as it is opened. 

With the swinging type of 
breech mechanism we are con- 
fronted witli numberless pat- 
terns, many of undoubted 
merit and claiming certain 
advanta^s over others, and 
all showing the vast amount 
of ingenuity expended in sp 
designing them that they tnay 
be as simple, and, at the same 
time, as effective and quick 

acting as possible. It is impossible to deal with all these, and there- 
fore only the more important systems will be described. The .special 
feature of this type is that the breech is closed by an interrupted 
Jbreech screw ; the screw is either supported in a carrier ring or tray 
hinged near the breech opening, or on a carrier arm which is hinged 
near the outer circumference of the gun. 

The screw may be of the cylindric interrnpted, Welin and coned 
types ; these, or their modifications, practically embrace the various 
fbrms used. The cylindric form (fig. 37) is the siniiplest ; it consists 
of a strong screwed plug engaging with a corresponding screw 
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thread cut on the interior of the breech opening of the gun. The 
screw surface of tlie breech plug is cut away in sections equally 
divided and alternating with the threaded portions. The scr^ 
surface of the breech opening is similarly cut away, so that the 
plug can be pushed nearly home into the breech opening without 
trouble; by then revolving 
the breech screw through a 
small angle the screwed por- 
tions of the plug and breech 
opening engage. Thus if three 
screwed sections alternate with 
three plain sections the 
angle of revolution necessary 
to ensure a full engagement 
of the screw surfaces will bo 
Oo®. The Welin screw (fig. 38) 
is an ingenious adaptation 
of the cylindric type; in this 
the surface is divided into 
sections each formed of two 
or three cylindrical screwed 
steps with a single plain por- 
tion ; thus if tliere are three 
sections, each section of which 
lia.s one plain division and 
two screwed divisions, there will be in all six screwed portions and 
three plain. The breech opening is correspondingly formed so 
that the screwed threads would fully engage with 40“ of movement. 
There is consequently a gre.'iter amount of screwed circumferential 
surface with tlie Welin screw than with the ordinary cylindric 
interrupted type ; the latter form has 50 % screw surface while tlie 
Welin has fio %. For cijual screw surface the Welin can therefore 
be made shorter. 

For medium guns the Elswick typo of coned screw (fig, 39) has 
found much favour, and this mechanism has been fitted to guns of 
all calibres from 3-inch to 6-inch, both for the British and numcruns 
other governments. The coned breech screw is formed with the 
front part conical and the rear cylindrical, to facilitate its entrance 
into toe gun, and also its exit ; this form, moreover, is taken ad- 
vantage of l)y cutting the interruptions in the screwed surface 
alternately on the coned jiart and on the cylindrical part, so that 
there is a screwed surface all round the circumference of the breech 
screw. By this moans the stress is taken all round the circumference, 
both of the breech screw and in the gun, instead of in portions 
alternately, as with other forms. 

Tlie J^fors breech screw is a modification. The surface i.s formed 
of a truncated ogive instead of a cylinder and cone, and the threaded 
portions arc not alternate. 

Iri the older types of niechani.sm for heavy B.L. guns the breech 
ivas opened in from three to four different operations which involved 
considerable loss of time. Fig. 40 shows the general type for 9-2-in., 
lo-in. and 12-in. B.L. guns. To open the breech the cam lever C 
was folded up so that jt engaged the 


the pin B in connexion with the 



Fio. 33. — Krupp Breech Action, 



fflgaged 

screw from the threads cut in the gun ; the cam lever wa.s then 
folded down so as to start the breech screw, and the winch handle Q 
rotated and so withdrew the screw and swung it clear of the breech 
opening. During these operations the firing lock was actuated and 
made sale, but the fired tnbo had to be extracted by hand. To chM» 
the gun these varion*! operations must be revensed, and to open or close 
the j^n wonld certainly occupy at least half a minute with, trained fften. 

To compare with this a modem la-in. breech mechanism is.staOwn 
in fig. 41. In order to open this breech it is only necessary to'/tnni 
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tbo band'whcct continuouslj* in one directibn, and to close it again 
the motion of the handwheel is simply reversted ; eitlier closing or 
obening the breech by hand occupies about 6 secontls. Supposing 
the breech closed, the handwhed when rdtated gives motion to the 
(j through the worm w’heel S anrl crairk F. By this means the 





Fro. 34. — Hotchkiss Q.F. Breech Mechanism. 

tooth B is moved kom its extreme left position to the right, and 
so disengages the breech screw A from the threads in the gun ; the 
rack A* on the breech screw then comes into goar with the pinion E 
and draws the breech screw out of the gun into the carrier ring C, 
wUeh finally swinga on the axis pin and dears the breech opeo* 
iag. While the (^ning is being performed the firing lock L is 
opateded by the cam groove A^; this puts the firing mechanism, 
tttheDr electric or perenasien, to safety by wlthitowing the firing 
needle, extracts the fired tube and leaves the primer chamber open 
for a fresh primer. AE these operations are performed in the reverse 
oeder ott oloeing. 

With. botH these types of meohanism the de Dange system of 
oMatatioa^ with the pmt only slightly coned, Is used. 

With afluiier guna the mechanism is simpler, as less power is 


reqnired for openihg the breech. Thus, with tlie 6-in. B.L. gun Marie 
IV:, introduced abimt B885 (fig. 4a| the Ixeecb is opcjie.l in three 
separate opoiatfons — (•) the cam lever, which also locks the breech, 
i.s raised into the vertical position and pulled over to the left ; this 
disengages the screw threads ; (6) the oanv lever is foklod dawn so 




that the cam acting on the rear face of the gun releases the do Bangs 
obturator, and the screw is then pulled by hand through the carrier 
ring out ot the breech ; (c) the carrier ring and breech screw are 
revolved together to the right, clear of the breech o^joning. 

In a modern 6-in. gun fitted with de Bange obturator all these 
operations are combined and tlie mechanism (fig. 43) worked by a 
horizontal hand levor which is moved from left to right through an 
angle of about aoo'*. The hand lever A moves a Knk B connect^ to 
a pin C on the breech screw D and disengages the screw from the gun ; 
a small lateral movement is then given to the axis pin of the carrier 
so as to allow the obturator pad £ to swing out of its seating ; when 



Fio. 3d.-^£ccentric Screw, Brcoch Mechanism. , 


this is qraite free, the whole mechanism revolycs on the axis pin and 
thus clears the breech opening. The firing lock F is actuated at, the 
same time and ejecta the fired tube O. A. new tulie is, inserted wihile 
the gun is being' loaded, 30 that irntnediately the breech is closed the 
charge can be need without loss of time- In the old mechanisms ^ 
tweoch had to be closed first, and the firing tube inserted after. 
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The breech mechanism for Q.F. gnns firing metallic cartridge All the recent patterns of mechanism have an extractor fitted 
cases is worked on similar principles, but is somewhat simpler than to extraqt the empty cartridge case with Q.F. guns or the fired 
that for the de llanga obluration, clue principally to the fact of the tube with B.L. -niaa. In Q.F. field guns it generally takes the form 
firing primer lieing ^ready contained in the cartridge case whea this of a lever working on an axis pin. The longer arm of the lever is 
ia formcci ii^to A jsw whlch rests on the inner face of the breech opening 


is introduced into the gun. 


In the English service the later patterns of breech mechanism for beneath the rim of the cartridge case, and the short arm is so 
medium and heavy B.L. guns have a Wclin screw, with a steep arranged that when the breech is opened the carrier;' in swinging 

HANp GEAR mechanisms, or the breech block itself, In sliding systems, suddenly 

comes in contact with it ; th^ long arm is thus jerked backwards 
and extracts the case. In B.L. cuechanisms the tube extractor ta 



SHArr TO MOTOR 

Fig. 37. — Interrupted Breech Screw — Cylindrical, 
cone ” de Bangc obturator, supported on a carrier arm. This 
arrangement allows the inecliamsm (fig. 44) to swing clear of the 
breech opening immediately the threads of the breech screw are 
disengaged from those in the breech in a similar manner to the 

& F. guns filteil with a cone screw. The mechanism is actuated by 
B handwheel L which rotates the hinge pin ; this in turn, through 
gearing, moves a crank arm 1 ) connected, by a link B, to the pin on 
the breech screw. By continuously moving the handwheel the 
link B is drawn towards the hinge pin until the breech screw threads 
are disengaged ; the catch C then drops into a pocket on the breech 
screw ami fixes it to the carrier arm. The whole of the mechanism 
then rotates around the hmge pin and leaves the breech open ready 
for loading. As the breech screw threads are being disengaged the 
electric or percussion lock W is operated by a cam groove in a 
similar manner to that already described. In the latest modification 
of this inecliani.sm a roller at the end of the crank arm D works a 
long lever connected to the breech screw by two pins. This forms 
what is termed a “ pure-couple “ mechanism an<l it is claimed that 
greater ease of working is ensured by its use. While the loading 
is going on a new firing tniie is placed in the vent, so that on 
closing the gun, by turning the 
handwheel in the opposite _ 

direction, the gun is ready for 
filing. For g-a-in. guns ami B I 

those of smaller calibre the / Ml 

handwheel is replaced by a / ^ 

hand lever pivoted on the / ^ 

carrier (fig. 45). By giving / \V 

this lever a single motion Irom a araMni \ 

left to right the meclianism is Hr L ll III 1 

For 6 -in. and 4 -in. gunS I 

a shot support is attached \ 

to the breech face which \ Bn JI mJ w 

is operated by the breech 

mechanism so tliat when f 

the breech is open the shot 

support is in position for loRd> N. 

ing, and it falls out of the way 

when the brcecli is being closed. 

In the larger types of all breech mechanisms ball bearings are 
employed in various parts, stch as the hinge pin bearings, &c., to 
xednee friction and in most wf the modern heavy ctos on board 
ship the breech mechanism is arranged to be worked by a hydraulic 
cylinder placed on the brccch face, or by a small hydraulic engine 
or electric motor placed in some convenient position on the mountmg. 
The hand gear, however, is always retained for emergency and a 
clutch is provided so that it can be put into action at a moment’s 
notice. 

The Welin screw is largely used in the United States, but in heavy 
gnns the ordinary cone (not “ steep cone ") de Bange obturator is 
e^iployed. The screw is mounted either in a carrier, 4 ng or on a 
efirriet tray. Fn France the ordinary type of intenupted screw , 4 s 
adtq^d and this rests in a carrier trav. The (^aerations oi opening 
and dosing are very similar to those already described. 


Fid. 38. — Welin Breech Screw. 

arranged on the same principle but in this case usually forms part 
of the box slide, t.e. that {xirtion of the mechanism attached by 
interrupted collars to the rear end of the vent axial, in which the 
firing lock slides a.<i it is actuated by the opening or closing of the 
breech mechanism. When the breech is being opened the firing 
of the lock is drawn back to safety and tjie lock is moved aside from 
over the tube ; a tripper then actuates the extractor and ejects the 
fired tube. The extractor and tripper are so contrived that when a 
new tube is pushed home the extractor is also pushed back into the 
closed position, or, if the tube is somewhat stiff to insert, the action 
of closing the mechanism moves tlie lock over the primer and forces 
it home. 

The firing lock used in B.L. guns is an important part of the 



Fig. 39. — Elswick Coned Screw. 

mechanism. They are all designed on the same principle, with 
a wew to safety rapidity, and may ba regardpd as a ipiniatuiw 
sliding breech m^banism. Tn the,p|der typSl tbC lodt or its 
stitato was ipanipulated by bapd, wjth eliecti^c flting the 
from the tubes were joined up tb ^ ICidse'eads bf the fir^g ciittfit ; 
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striker rides np an inclino I (fig. 45) on the box slide and thus 
pushes back the striker from contact with the tube. The ex- 
tractor described above is actuated at the same time. Most locks 



Fig. 40. — Breech Mechanisms, Heavy Guns. 

consist of a steel frame with a socket for containing the striker 
and main spring. They are contrived so as to be capable of firing 
both clootrio and percussion tubes, but others are arranged for 
firing only elt'ctric, separate locks being employed for use with 
percu-ision tubes. The construction of both i.s very similar, but 
with the percussion lock, or the combine 1 lock, a trigger is providcil 




Fig. 42. — Breech Mechanism, 6-in. li.L. Mark IV. 

which drops into a notch in the striker when this i.s pulled back by 
the lugs JC li (fig. 45) on the outer attachment of tho striker, On 
the trigger being pulled by a lauyard the striker is released and 
fires the' lube. 

For JQ.F. guns with interrupted or coned breech screws the 
striker ia contained in the breech .screw, but, in order to provide for 
salety, a small lover cam or other contrivance is fitted 
which, when the mechanism commences to open, is 
operated by the hand lever and withdraws the striker 
from contact with the primer inserted in the cartridge 
case. 

The striker consists of a steel noodle, with the stem 
insulated by ebonite or some similar material, contained 
in an outer steel sheath. The sheath is formed with 
a foot or lug which is acted upon by the .safety gear ; a 
collar is also i)rovidod for taking the thrust of the main 
spring. 

Another form of lock now mneh in favour, especially 
for field-gun mechanisms, is that known as a trip lock. 

It is mainly used for percus.sion firing but can also be 
combined for use with electric tubes. In this pattern the 
striker is withdrawn, cocked and released by the con- 
tinuous pull of a hand lever attached to the mounting 
or by a lanyard attached to the lock. Should a miss-fire 
occur the striker may bo actuated as often as necessary 
by releasing the hand lever or lanyard and again giving 
a continuous pull (fig. 46). 

In all modern heavy guns, especially when firing to 
windward, there is a tendency, when the breech is opened 
„ . rapidly after firing, for a sheet of flame to issue 
^ from tho open breech. It was practically un- 
* known with the old black powders, but is of 
frequent occurrence with all smokeless propellants. If 
the gun is loaded immediately after the breech is opened 
the frc.sh charge may be ignited and an accident caused. 

Several serious accidents have already been traced to this 
cause, notably one on the United States battlcsliip 
" Missouri " on 13th April 1904, when 33 lives were lost. 

The flame is due to the large amount of highly heated 
•carbonic oxide remaining in the gun from the explosion of 
the charge ; this mixing with the oxygen of the air when 
the breech is opened burns rapidly as a sheet of fiame 
in rear of the gun, and should wind be blowing down the gun the 
action is more intense. By looking into the gun from the muzzle, 
l>e[ore the breeoh is opened, tho gas can often bo seen burning 
tvith a pale -blue flame as it uowly mixes with air and a 


curious singing noise is heard at the same time. It is now nsual to 
fit a special apparatus on the gun, so that directly tho breech is 
partly opened a blast of compessed air is allowed to enter tho 
tear end of the chamber and thus Sweep the whole of the 
residual gas out at the muzzle. 

Tho purpose of the obturator is to render the breech 
end of the gun gas-tight, and to prevent any escape of 

gas past the breech mechanism. In the first^.,.^^, 

Armstrong B.L. gun this object was attained*' ™ 
by fitting to tho breech block a copper ring cOned on 
the exterior ; the coned surface was forcibly pressed by 
screwing up the breech screw against a corresponding 
copper ring fitted at the breech opening of the gun 
chamber. It is only possible to use this method when 
the copper surfaces can be jammed together by a power- 
ful screw. 

Kxcopt the above, all obturators in use are arranged 
to act automatically, ttic pressure set up ia the 
gun when it is fired expands the arrangement and seals 
the opening ; immediately the projectile leaves the boro 
the pressure is relieved and the obturator, by its elasticity, 
regains its original shape, so that the breech mechan- 
ism can be opened or closed with ease. In the French 
naval service B.L. guns have been in use since 1864, and 
the system of obturation, was arranged on tho same expansion 
principle as the leather packing ring of the hydraulic pro.ss. A steel 
ring A (fig. 47) of cupped form was fastened by a screwed plug to a 
thick steel plate, carried on the face of the breech screw, so that it 
could rotate when the breech screw was rotated in opening or clos- 
ing the gun. The outer lip of the cup fitted against a .slightly concsl 
seating formed in tho breech end of tho gun chamber. When the 
gun was fired, the ga.s pressure expanded the cup ring and forced 
it into close luring against the seating in the gun and the thick 
steel plate on the breech screw, thus preventing any escape of gas. 
Very similar to this was the Elswick cup obturator (lig. 48) intro- 
duced by the Elswick Ordnance Company in 1881 ; its rear surface 
was flat and it was held by a central bolt against the front of the 
breech .screw which was slightly rounded. The cup yielded to the 
gas pressure until it was supported by tho breech sermv ; this 
action expanded Uic lip against a copper seating, let into the gun, 
which could be renewed when necessary, ' Many of both type.s 
are still in use and act perfectly efficiently if carefully treated. 
The use of modern smokcle.ss powilcr renders them and similar 
tleviccs, such as the Bruadwell ring (fig. 49), &c., peculiarly liable to 
damage, as a slight abrasion of the lip of the cup or ring, or of its 
seating, allows gas to escape, and so accentuates the defect with 
each round liretl. Unless, llierefore, the fault be immediately 
remeilied considerable damage may be caused to the gun. The 
BroadwCll gas ring is still in use in the French naval service, where 



Fio. 43. — Breech Mechanism, Modern 6-in. Gun. 

it is made of copper (fig. 50), and also of steel in a modified form 
(Piorkowski) in the German service (fig. 5 1 ) ; in the last-named service, 
owing to the defect already named, all the latest guns, both light 
and heavy, use metal cartridge cases. In ihe French navy, .Ut 
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moat other services, certridge cases are «sed for the smaller and 
gmVB Onl/* 

One ol the moat efficient obturators not liable to damage fo the 
plastic device introduced by Colonel de Bange of the French 
service and adopted by the French army and also by the British 
«nd other govcrniacnts. It consists of a pad (fig. 5 *) made up of 
a strong annular- sliaped canvas bag A, containing a .mixture of 
asbestos fibre and mutton suet ; the bag with its contents is placed 
in a properly formed die and subjected to hydraulic pressure by 
which it Decomes hard and firm. The pad so made is than placed on 
the front of the breech screw B, and it is protected on its faces by 
disks C, C, of metaUic tin or copper having steel wedge rings on 
tl^ outer edges i the circumference of the complete pad and disks is 


generally only slightly coned and fits into a corresponding seating 
formed at the brccch end of the chamber, the canvas of the circum- 
ference of the pad being in immediate contact with the seat. In 
the English service the steep cone pattern (fig. 53) of de Bange 
obturator is used with mechanisms having the Welin screw. In 
front of the pad is placed a strung steel disk formed with a spindle, 
and called a mushroom head D, the spindle passing through the 
hole in the pad and through the breech screw, being secured in 
rear by a nut. The firing vent is generally drilled through the 
mushroom head and spindle and the part is then termed a “ vent 
axial." On the gun being fired the gas exerts a great pressure on 
the mushroom head, which compresses the pad and squeezes it 
out on the circumference into close contact with the seating, thus 
forming a perfect gas seal. It is found that this apparently delicate 
arrangement will stand considerable ill-usage and act perfectly for 
An ^definite time, and, as it Is easily replaced, it is regarded as 01m 
best and most reliable forms of obturator. In some countries 
'ttie Freyre obturator is in use ; this has a fomewhat similar axial 
VMd to the de Bange, but the asbestos pad is replaced by a single 


siied wedge ring into which the axial bead fits. On filing the gas 
the head is forced into the wedge ring and expands it against thp 
seating in the gun, 

One other means of obturation has to be considered, viz. 
metallic cartridge cases. These are made Of a kind of brass ; 
aluminium cases have l}ccn experimented witli, but have not proved 
satisfactory. The case (fig. 54) acts on the same principle as the 
cup obturation and is extremely eilicicot for the purpose ; more- 
over, they have certain advantages conducive to rapid firing when 
used for small guns. Thu idea has developed from the use of such 
cartridges in small arms, and larger cartridges of the same tyi)e 
were introduced for 3-pounder and O-pounder guns by Hotchkiss 
and Kordenfelt about the year 1880 for the purpose of rapid 
firing against torpedo boats. Then in 
1S8G the Elswick Company produced 
a 36-pounder (soon converted to a 
45-pounder) of 4'7-in. calibre with the 
powder charge cmitained in metallic 
cases, and about 1888 a 6-in. luo- 
pounder gun using similar cartridges. 
A special advantage of the cartridge 
case is that it contains the firing primer 
by which the charge is ignited and con- 
sequently renders tlie firing gear of the 
gun more simple ; on the other hand, 
should a miss-fire occur the gun must 
be opened to replace the primer. This 
is a proceeding liable to produce an 
accident, unless a long enough time is 
allowed to elapse before attempting to 
open the breech ; guns having dc Bange 
olitiirators and firing tubes inserted 
alter the breech is closed are therefore 
safer in this respect. 

Some means of extracting the case 
after firing must bo fitted to the gun ; 
this is simple enough with small guns, 
but with those of heavy natures the 
extractor becomes a somewhat pon- 
derous piece of gear. 

Metallic cases of a .short pattern 
have been tried for large calibre guns ; 
although their action is quite efficient, 
they are difficult to handle, and if a case 
must be used it is preferable to employ 
a fairly long one. It was for this reason 
that in England up to 1898 it was 
considered that for guns above 6-in. 
calibre the de Bange obturation was the 
most advantageous. Since then the de 
Bange obturator has been employed in 
guns of 4-m. calibre and above, the cart- 
ridge case being retained only for 3-in. 
and smaller guns. Krupp, however, uspCO 
cartridge cases with all guns even up 
to la-iii. calibre, but this is undoubtedly 
due to the diQiculties.wliichliavo already 
been noticed, attending the use of 
smokeless powder with tlio ordinary 
forms of obturation applicable to the 
Wedge breech system. In the most 
modern Krupp 12 -in. guns the chargiB 
is formed in two pieces ; the piece 
forming the front portion of the charge 
is contained in a consumable enveloi>e, 
while the rear portion is contained in 
a brass cartridge case, which forma the 
obturator, about 48 in. long. 

It will be seen tivat such large and 
heavy cases add to the difficulties which 
occur in handling or stowing tlio am- 
munition of large calibre guns, and although the tise of ^rtridge 
cases with small guns adds to their rapidity of firing this is not 
the case with heavy guns. It seems, therefore, that the balance Of 
advantages is certainly in favour of the de Bange system, for all 
guns except those of small calibre. With ordinary field guns cart- 
ridge cases are now considered obligatory owing to their oon- 
renience in loading. 

While the ordinary types of plastic obtorators last for on inde- 
finite time a cartridge case can be used for a limited number of 
rounds only, dependmg on the calibre of the gun ; with field guns 
from ten to twenty rounds or even more may be fired from one 
case if care is taken to reform it alter each round ; with large 
guns they will not^ of course, fire so many. Cartridge cases are 
an expensive addition to the ammunitiou, so that there should be 
no doubt about tlie advantages they ofier before they are definitely 
adopted for heavy guns. 

The rapidity with whiqh modfim |(uns .can be fired and the 
enormous enei^ they develop is especially striking when one 
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considers the same facts in connexion with lihe eaily ]B;uns. 

FaVi states in his Histom et iaittque dw irais armes (p. *3) 
that during the invasion of Italy in 1494 by Charles 
VIII. tlie guns were so unwieldy and the firing so slow 
pow0r. that the damage caused by one shot could be repaired. 

before the next could be fired. The range, too, about 
100 yds. for battcaing purposes, now seems absurdly short; 
even at Waterloo 1200 yds. was all that separated the antagonists 
at the commencement of the battle, but they approached to within 
soo or 300 yds. without suffering serious loss from cither musketry 
or gun fire. Nelson fought his ships side by side with the enemy’s ; 
and fifty years after Nelson’s day a range of 1000 yds. at sea 
was looked upon as an extreme distance at wliich to eng^e an 
enemy. Contrast this with the range of 12,000 yds. at which the 
opyiosing Russian and Japanese fleets more than once commenced 
a naval battle in 1904, while 
the critical part of the action 
took place at a distance of 
7000 yd^. 

These long ranges naturally 
intensified the requirements 
of die British and other 
navies, and, so that they 
shall not be outclassed and 
beaten by an enemy's long- 
range fire, guns of continu- 
ally increasing power are 
demanded. In 1900 a 12 -in. 
gun of 40 calibres was con- 
sidered all that was necessary. 

After the Russo-Japanese 
War the demand rose first for 
a 45-calibre gun and then for 
a ^o-calibre gun, and muzzle 
velocities from about 2400 f.s. 
to about 3000 f.s. In 1910 
greater shell power was de- 
manded, to meet which new 
typ-e guns of T3‘.'; in. and 
14-in. calibre were being made. 

In the days of M.L. heavy 
guns one of the most difficult 
problems was that of loading. 

The weight of the shell and 
powder was such that some 
mechanical power had to be 
employed for moving and 
ramming them home, and as 
l^ydraulic gear had hy that 
date been introduced it was 
generally used for all loading 

operations. To load, the guns had to be run back until their 
muzzles were within the turret, or, in the case of the ifi-in. 

80-ton guns of H.M.S. " Inflexible,” until they were just outside 
the turret. The guns were then depressed to a fixed angle so as 
to bring the loading gear, which was protected below the gun 
deck, in line with the bore ; the charge was first rammed home 
and then the projectile. With this arrangement, and in order to 
keep the turret of manageable dimensions, the guns had to be 
made short. Thus the 12 •5-in. 38-ton M.L. gun had a length of 
bore of but 16 calibres, and the largest English service gun of 
i6-in. diameter had a bore of 18 caUbres in length ; while the 
largest of the type weighing 100 tons, built by Sir W. G. Arm- 
strong & Co.,- for the Italian navy, had a bore of 17*72 in. and 
a length of 20 calibres. The rate of fire was fairly rapid — 
two rounds could be fired from one turret with the 12 •5-in. 
guns in about three minutes, while it took about four minutes 
to fire the same number from the 80 -ton and too -ton gun 
turrets. 

The possibility of double loading M.L. guns was responsible 
for the bursting on the 2nd January 1879 of a 3S-ton ^n in a 
turret on H.M.S. “Thunderer ”7 and it nas partly due to this 
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accident that B.L. guns were subsequently more lavourably 
regarded in England, as it was argued that the <doublah>adiiig irf 
a H.L. gun was 40 impossibility. 

Wth the B.L. system guns gradually grew to be about 30 
caUbres in length of bore, and they were not .made longer because 
this was considered a disadvantage, not to be compensated for 
by the small additional velocity which the bid black and brown 
prismatic powders were capable of imparting with guns of 
greater length. Increase in the striking energy of the projectile 
was consequently sought by increasing the weight of the pro- 
jectile, and, to carry this out with advantage, a gun of larger 
calibre had to be adopted. Thus the 12-in. B.L. gun of about 
25 calibres in length g.ive place to the i3‘5-in. gun of 30 calibres 
and weighing 67 ton.s, and to the i6- 25-in. also of 30 calibres and 
weighing in tons. The 10,000- or i^,ooo-ton battleships 



Fig. 45. — Breech MechanLm for 6-inch B.L. Gun. 


carrying these enormous pieces were, judged by our present day 
standard, far too small to carry such a heavy armament with their 
ponderous armoured machinery, which restricted the coal supply 
and rendered other advantages impossible ; even the 24,000-ton 
battleships are none tpo large to carry the number of heavy guns 
now required to form the main armament. 

The weight and size of the old brown prismatic charges had 
also reached huge dimensions ; thus, while with heavy M.L. guns 
the weight of the full charge was about one- fourth that of the 
projectile, it had witlx heavy B.L. guns become one-half of the 
weight of the shell or even a greater proportion. The intro- 
duction of smokeless powder about 1890, having more than three 
times the amount of energy for the same weight of the older 
powders, allowed longer guns to be used, which fired a much 
smaller weight of charge but gave higher velocities ; the muzzle 
or .striking cnergv demanded for piercing hard-faced armour 
could con.soquently be obtained from guns of more moderate 
calibre. The i3*s*m. and i6-25-in. guns were therefore gradually 
di.scardcd and new ships were armed with 12-in. guns of greater 
power. As the ballistic requirements are mereased the weight 
of the charge becomea proportionately greater ; thus for the 
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present high vdocity guns it has reached a ratio of about 0*4 I the case at the pre^nt time as regards both projectiles 
of the weight of the projectile. ' and armour. As a matter Qf fact, armour, at the present day 

ueu-r JViJi fighting ranges, is 

.I^£A' 7 ' XXML rather ahead of 

artillery— hence 
the demand for 
greater power ; but 
even with this the 
probabilitjr of per- 
foration is small, 
and is usually only 
obtained when the 
projectile strikes 
normally to the 
surface of the plate ; 
the chance of this 
happening in action 
is somewhat re- 
mote. During the 
Russo-Japanese 
War no instance of 
perforation of the 
thick belt or turret 
armour is known ; 
the chief cause of 
the Russian losses 
was the burstirg of 
1 2-in. and 6-in. shells 
inside the un- 
armoured portions 
of their ships ; it 
is stated that no 
,ship survived after 
being struck by ten 
1 2-in. projectiles. 
Some authorities 
have lately soi ght 
to increase the 

ELECTRIC mme wire 

weight or length 
to the gun— by in- 
creasing the weight 

of the projectile. This can be done to a limited extent with 
beneficial results, but it is impos.sible to carry the idea very far, 
as the projectile becomes very long and difficulties may be 
encountered with the rifling ; or, il these arc avoided, the 
thickness of the walls of the shell is increased so much thet 
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llie progress of artillery and the improvements made in armour 
been reciprocal ; as the protective value of iron and 



FiO. .17, — French Obturator. 


Fig. 48.— niswick Cup. 


subsequently of steel plates has increased, so the penetrative 
force or quality of the projectile has advanced. Often, after a 




Fig. 52. — Dc Bange Obturator. 


Fio. 53.— Steep Core de 
Bange Obturator. 


Ft®. 49 . Fig. 50. Fig. 51, 

Figs. 40-51.— Broadweil Ring. 

period of apparent inactivity, fresh ideas or new metallurgical 
processes have enabled further progress to be made; this is 


the heavier projectile is in reality less powerful owing to its in- 
ternal bursting charge being comparatively small.^ Again, many 
foreign gunmakers claim that their guns are, in comparisoc 
with English guns of the same power, of less weight. This is 
true in a limited sense, but such guns have nothing like the same 
factor of resistance as English guns, or, in other words, the English 
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guns are much stronger. This is an obvious advantage^ but an 
equally solid one is the fact that owing to the greater weight of 
the home-made weapon the recoil energy is less and consequently 


as near the breech end as possible ; by this means the radius 
of the gun house is reduced to the smallest dimension and, in 
consequence, there is a great saving of weight of armour. Hie 
extra weight of the gun is Aerefore 
more than compensate for. 

the calibres of the guns were not 

changeability of shut. In the follow- 
ing century ordnance was divided into 
classes, but even then, owing no doubt 
to manufacturing diflicultics, there 
was no fixed size for the bore. The 
Tables ll.-VJI. give some idea of the 
size and weight of these pieces. 

Table II. is taken from Cleveland ’.s 
Notes, but corrected from " An Old 
Tabic of Ordnance ” (Proc, R.A.L, vol. 
xxviii. p. 365) : the last fcolnmn gives 
the range in scores of paces at point- 
the mounting can be made of a lighter pattern. Besides, the I blank, a term used in those days to denote the first part of the 
weight of the gun is so disposed as to bring its. centre of gravity I trajectory wliich was supposed to be a straight line. Later the 

a o y point-blank range was that distance 



Tadlb T I . - .Yfliwps and Wev^jhis v f lii igJ.'sfi Cannon, JS74‘ 

I Weight of 
Charge. 

I Surpentine. 


1 Names. 


WciKht. 

Diameter 
of Bure. 

Diameter 
of Sliut. 

WeiRht of 
Shut. 



lb. 

in 

in. 

lb. 

Kohiuct 


200 

1 } 

I 

I 

I aK:on«-t . 


500 

2 


2 

i .iloon . , 


Boo 

2f 

2* 

2l 

Million . 


1100 

3i 

3 

4-1 

Sacrc 


1500 

34 

.31 

5 

Dcmi-Ciilvcrin 

i ! 

2500 

4t 

4 

9 

Culverin 

. ! 

4000 


3 

18 

Dcini-Canuoii 

• i 

6000 


6k 

30 

Cannon . 

. 1 

7000 

71 

7* 

60 

Eli/.a-Canron 


8000 

8 

73 

! 63 

Pasiliske 


0000 

__ 

84 

60 


44 

5 

9 

id 

28 

40 

42 

60 


Scores of ■ 
point-hlanlc. 


1 Gun. 

Weight of 

Weight of 

Muzzle 

Charge. 

Shot. 

Velocity. 


lb. 

1 tb. 

f.s. 

--'•;-pr. GO cvvt. 

13125 

27 

1517 

i3,l-pr. 37-5 cwt. . . . 

6-562 

i X.V5 

1618 

0,'-pr. 20 cwt. 

4-9’-2 

6-75 

i6g6 

.tij-pr. 11 cwt. 

2-469 

3*375 

1720 


Tablv: 1 \\— Briti sh Sm ooth l iore Gu ns, 1S60. 


from the gun on its carriage to the 
first graze ot the shot on the horizontal 
plane when the axis oi the gtui was 
placed horizontal ; this depended on the 
height of the gun above the ground 
plane, but it was the only method of 
determining the relative power of these 
early guns. 

In power, smooth-bore guns in Europe 
did not differ very much from each other, 
and it may be taken for granted that the 
progress made since has been much the 
same in all. 

D’ Antoni, in his Treatise of Fire Arms 
(translated by Captain Thorhsbn, R..\.), 
gives particulars oi Italian guns of about 
1746, which are shown in Table III. 

It will be seen that the velocities 
given in Table III. arc not inferior to 
those obtained from gun& actually in 
use in i860 (.se(5 'table IV.). They were 
considerably higher than' those for 
elongated rifled projectiles {Table V.) 
fur many years after their introduction ; 
the last-named, however, during flight 
only lost their velocity slowly, while the 
spherical shot lost their velocity so rapidly 
that at 2000 yds. range only about one- 
third of the initial velocity was retained. 


Official Designation of Gun. 


1 

■ JO in. 87 cwt. 

68 pr. 95 „ 




8 in. 05 ,, 




il 

32 pr- 5S » 





:: 





12 „ 18 „ 




r 

9 » 13 „ 




K \ 

1 6 „ 6 „ 





In. 

TO 

a-i2 

8*05 

6'375 

5823 

5-292 

4-623 

4*20 

3-668 


Weigltt of 
Gun. 

Weight of 
Charge. 

Weight of 
Projectile. 

Muzzle 

Velocity. 

Muzzle 

Energy. 

Tons. 

lb. 

tb. 

Ft. Secs. 

Ft. Tons. 

4*35 

12 

88-31 

1292 

1022 

4*75 

16 

66-25 

1579 

1145 

3-22 

10 

49-875 

1464 

742 

2-9 

10 

31-375 

1690 ' 

621 

2-5 

8 

23-5 

177.0 

4S2 

1-9 

6 

17-^ 

1690 

350 

o-y 

4 

12-66 

1769 I 

'273 

0*65 

2-5 

9-36 

1614 

169 

0-3 

1*5 

6-23 

1484_ 

95 


Tablk V. — Br itish li.L. Ord n ance, /S60. Ar mstrong System. 


Official Designation of Gun. 


100 pr. 




7 

4-3 „ 




4-75 

20 „ 




3-75 

12 „ 




3*0 

9 It 




3-0 

6 I. 




2-5 


Weight of 
Gun. 


Tons. 

4-1 

3-6 

1-75 

1-6 

oS 

0-65 

0*425 

0-3 

0175 


Weight of 
Charge. 


At a later date the velocities oFthese guns were Stored. 


5 

a-3 

i'5 

1-1^5 

0-75 


Weight of 
Projectile. 


lb. 

X03-75 


4X-5 

21-22 

11-56 

go 

6-0 


Muzzle 

Velocity. 


Ft. Secs. 
1166 


I 1164 
( x»34 
J 1114 
( 997 
1184 

1141 
946 

^Two patterns were in "existence! 


Muzzle 

Energy. 


Ft. Tons. 
978 
390 
370 

162 

146 

II2 

81 

37 
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Table V\,~British Rifled Ordnance, iSga. 


Official Designation 
of Gun. 

Calibre. 

Weight of 
Gun. 

Weiglit of 
Charge. 

Weight of 
Projectile. 

Muzzle 

Velocity. 

Muzzle 

Knergy. 

Perforation 
of Wrought 
Iron. 

Rate of 

Firing 

Rounds. 

Propellant. 

M.L. Guns — 

In. 

Tons. 

lb. 

lb. 

Ft. Secs. 

Ft. Tons. 

In. 

Per Minute. 


17-72 In. 

1772 

100 

45® 

8000 

*548 

53, *33 

»4*S 


Prism Black 

T6 „ 

16 

80 

450 

I7tx) 

l5fo 

29,806 

25*0 

Prism Brown 

i**3 » 

12*5 

38 

210 

818 

15/5 

14,140 

19-2 

4 

Prism Black 

SJ „ 

12 

3.3 


714 


9,563 

15*2 

1 

pa 

Jt* n 

11 

*5 

85 

548 

1300 

6,510 

5,406 

13*5 


Pebble 

10 „ 

10 

18 

70 

410 

1379 

12-5 

4 


9 „ 

9 

12 

50 

256 

1440 

3,695 

II'O 

X 



S 

9 

35 

179 

1.390 

2,391 

9-2 



J 

7 

7 

30 

114-6 

1525 

L«34 

9*2 

X 


64-pr.* 

B.L. Guns— 

6*3 

3-2 

xo 

66-9 

1390 

897 

6-4 


R.L.G.* 

16-25 in. 

16-25 

1 10-5 

960 

1800 

2087 

54,390 

38 


S.B.C. 

13*5 1* 

13*5 

67 

630 

1250 

2016 

35,230 

33 

1 

Prism'Brown 


12 

45 

295 

7*4 

1914 

28.137 

24-5 

I 

to 3> 

10 

2Q 

252 

500 

2100 

15,290 

258 

1 


9*3 „ 

9-2 

22 

X66 

380 

2036 

10,915 

22-3 

I* 


8 »• 

8 

14 

118 

210 

2200 

7,046 

20-0 

2 


II 

6 

5 

48 

loo 

! i960 

2,435 

13*5 

3 

5 1. 

5 

2 

16 

50 

iSoo 

1,123 

9-2 

3 

S.P. 

4 II 

4 

1*3 

12 

25 

1900 

626 

7-8 

3 

,, 

Q.F. Guns— 










4‘7 in. 

472 

2-1 

12 

45 

1786 

995 

8-8 

8 

qIf. 

o*pr. 

2-24 

0-4 

1-94 

6 

1837 

141-2 

5*3 

20 

3 


0-25 

1*5 

3*3 

1873 

80-2 

4-0 

20 



^ And many smaller guns. 


Table VII. — British B.L. Ordnance, igoo. 


Official Designation 
of Cun. 

Calibre. 

Weight of 
Gun. 

Weight of 
Charge. 

Weight of 
Projectile. 

Muzzle 

Velocity. 

Muzzle 

Energy. 

Perforation 
of Wrought 
Iron. 

Rate of 
Firing 
Rounds, 

Propellant. 


In. 

Tons. 

lb. 

lb. 

Ft. Secs. 

Ft. Tons. 

In. 

Per Minute. 


16*25 in. 

16-25 

110-5 

960 

1800 

2087 

54,390 

38 

i 

S.B.C. 

13*5 in. 

13*5 

67 

187 

1250 

2016 

33,230 

33 

1 

Cordite 

12 in. Mark Vlll. 

12 

46 

167-5 

850 

2367 

33,000 

36*9 

I 


10 in. 

10 

29 

76 

500 

2040 

14,391 

24*8 



9-2 in. blark X. 

9-2 

28 

103 

380 

2601 

17,826 

32*3 

2* 


8 in. 

8 

M 

32-625 

210 

2200 

7,046 

20-0 



6 in. Mark VII. 

6 

7 

20 

100 

2493 

4,335 

19*25 

7 


5 in. 

5 

2 

4*45 

50 

1750 

1,062 

8-8 

3 


4 in. 

4 

1-3 

306 

*5 

lyoo 

626 

7*8 

3 


Q.F. Guns — 

6 in. 

6 

7 

13*25 

100 

2200 

3.356 

i6'0 

6 


4*7 „ 

4*7* 

2*1 

5*43 

45 

2188 

1,494 

12-0 

8 


4 II 

4 

1*3 

3*75 

*3 

2456 

1,046 

11-6 

9 


i2-pr. 

3 

0-6 

1*94 

I2'5 

2210 

423 

8-0 

15 


6 >1 

2-24 

0*4 

0-483 

6 

, 1818 

137 

4*8 

20 


3 II 1 

2-8i 

0-25 

0-396 1 

3*3 

1873 

8o*2 

4-0 j 

20 



As regards rapidity of aimed fire — and no shooting is worth con* capabilities. The advantage of the Q.F. system {i.e. a gun firing 
sideration which is not aimed'*-much depends on the quickness cli^ges contained in metallic cases), when suitably mounted, over 
with which the gun can be opened, loaded and closed again ready the old B.L. guns was exhibited in a very marked manner in lUH?, 
for hrin^, but quite as much depends on the ease and convenience when the first 4'7-in. Q.F. gun fired ten rounds in 47'^ seconds 
of moving to any required direction the gun with its mounting ; and subsequently fifteen rounds in one minute. Thn 5-in. B.T.. gun 
also on the system of recoil adopted and the method of sighting, when fired as rapidly as possible only fired ten rounds in 6 minutes 
Two identically similar guns may consequently give entirely 16 seconds ; so that the Q.F. gun fired its tenth round befoi^e the 
different rates of firing, unless mounted and sighted on the same then service gun fired its second shot. Recent improvements made 
system — without taking into consideration the personal element of in the mechanism of the B.L. gun enable it to compete with the 
the gun detachment or crew. The rates of firing shown in many Q.F. system. 

tables are therefore not always a trustworthy criterion of the guns’ The tabulated armour-piercing value of a gun is based on the 


Table VlII.— British Ordnance, 1010. 


Official Designation 
of Gun. 

Calibre. 

Weight of 
Gun. 

Weight of 
Charge. 

Weight of 
Projectile. 

Muzzle 

Velocity. 

Muzzle 

Energy. 

Perforation 
of Wrought 
Iron. 

Rate of 
Firing 
Rounds. 

Propellant. 


In. 

Tons. 

lb. ’ 

lb. 

Ft. Secs. 

Ft. Tons. 

In. 

Per Minute. 


12 in. Mark XL 

12 

66 


850 

2959 

51,580 

51*5 

2 

M.D. Cordite 

12 in. Mark X. 

12 

58 

309 

850 

zgoo 

47,697 

51-0 

2 


10 in. 

i 10 

31 

148 

500 

2800 

27,205 

39*5 

2 

55 

9-3 Mark X. 

9-2 

28 

103 

3B0 

2640 

18,400 

33*3 

3 

55 

7*5 i«- 

7*5 

16 

69*5 

200 

2S00 

10,883 

29-0 

4 


6 SSL Mark VII. 

6 

7*4 

20 

100 

2493 

4,308 

19*6 

0 

I. 1 

4 in. 

4 

1*3 

1 3*75 

25 

2456 

1,046 

11-6 

9 



Q.F. guns as in 1900. 
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results given by various formulas. These often vary considerablyj 
so in order that a direct comparison in the tables may miide, 
this value is obtained for wrought iron plate only, using Trcsidder's 
formula, which is one of the most trustworthy. The equivalent 
thickness of Krupp cemented steel armour can be obtained 
immediately by dividing the tabulated value for wrought iron by a 
" factor of effect " of 2-3 to 2-4 for uncax)ped armour piercing 


shot, and about 2*0 for capped armour piercing shell. These 
factors are dependent on the nature of the projectile and must 
therefore be taken as approximate. 

Tables vm.'JpCU. are obtained from trustworthy sourcf^s. 
but as great secrecy is now observed in itiany cohn tries iherfe may 
be a few inaccuracies ; in .some cases the whole of the data are not 
available. 
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Table IX . — French Naval Ordnance^ ipio. 


Official Designation 
of Gun. 

Calibre. 

Weight of 
Gun. 

Weight of 
Charge. 

Weight of 
Projectile. 

Muzzle 

Velocity. 

Muzzle 

I-hicrgy. 

Perforation 
of Wrought 
Iron. 

Kate of 
firing 
Rounds. 

Propellant. 


In. 

Tons. 

lb. 

lb. 

Ft-Sccs. 

I-'t.-Tons. 

In. 

Per Minute. 


305 mm. 

12-01 



750 

2870 

42,890 

460 

1-5 

Smokeless 

274 „ 

10-8 

34-5 

.. 

562 

2650 

27,186 

38-8 

1-5 

B. Powder 

240 „ 

9-45 

23-6 


375 

2870 

*1.445 

370 

2 

,, 

194 

7-64 

12-5 


J90 

2870 

lo,8yo 

29-0 

2 

,, 

164-7 .. 

6-46 

8-5 


115 

3000 

7,185 

26-3 

4 


Q.F. Guns— 








( 


164-7 

6-46 

8-1 



2870 

6,568 

24'5 

5 


140 

5-44 

413 


66 

2625 

3.153 

20-0 ‘ 

6 1 

>» 

loo „ 

3-94 



31 

2395 

1.232 

12-4 

6 

ti 

75 

2-9 



14 

3116 

943 

14-5 

12 

n 

65 » j 

2-57 



8-8 

2871 

y ’3 

10-8 

12 

» 

47 

1-85 



3-3 

2871 

188 

7-9 

15 



Table X.-— Naval Ordnance. 


Official Designation 
of Gun. 

Calibre. 

Weight of 
Gun. 

Weight of 
Charge. 

Weight of 
Projectile. 

Muzzle 

Velocity. 

Muzzle 

Energy. 

Perforation 
of Wrought 
Iron. 

Rate of 
firing 
Rounds. 

Propellant. 

Q.F. Guns— 

In. 

Tons. 

lb. 

tb. 

Ft.-Sccs. 

Ft.-Tons. 

In. 

Per Minute. 

( Nitro- 

28 cm. 

11-02 

33-3 


529 

2854 

29,878 

40-2 

I 

< Glycerine 
( powder 

II 

24 

9-45 

25-4 

88-a 

309 

2740 

16,086 

1 31-0 

li , 

21 

8-2 


49-3 

242 

2526 

10,707 

26-1 

3 

91 

17 „ 

6-7 

7-8 


132 

2887 

7,629 

26-1 

5 

99 

15 

5-9 

4-73 

19-83 

88 

2461 

3,696 

1 l8-a 

7 

»9 

ro-5 

4'i3 

1-645 

7-27 

38-35 

2297 

i,4t>3 

12-75 

8 

91 

8-8 „ 

3-42 

1-34^ 

4-85 

23-6 

2789 

1,273 

14-7 

10 ^ 

»9 

5 

1-97 

0-236 

0-66 

3-86 

2165 

125 

5-4 

II i 

99 


Note . — It is stated that the new German 28 cm. 50 calibre naval gun weighing 43*9 tons fires, with a charge of 2911b, a projectile of 
760 lb with a velocity of 2871 f.s. 


Table XI . — Italian Naval Ordnance, X 910 . 


Official Designation 
of Gun. 

Calibre. 

Weight of 
Gun. 

Weight of 
Charge. 

Weight of 
Projcctilo. 

Muzzle 

Velocity. 

Muzzle 

l-:iu-rgy. 

Perforation 
of Wrought 
Iron. 

Rate of 
firing 
Rouncls. 

Propellant. 


In. 

Tons. 

tb. 

lb. 

Ft.-Secs, 

Ft.-Tons. 

In. 

Per Minute. 

r Strip 

V BalUslite 

343 mm. 

13-5 

67-9 

187-Z 

1215 

2067 

36,050 

34-0 


305 „ 

12 

51 

231-5 

850 

2580 

39,220 

420 



254 

10 

30 

85 

450 

2461 

19,000 

31-0 



203 „ 

8 

19 

57 

250 

2526 

1 1 ,oGo 

3,655 

27-0 



152 „ 

6 

5-7 

17-6 

loo 

2296 

17-0 


W 

120 

4-72 

2-1 

5-5 

45 

21 16 

1,397 

11-4 



76 

3-0 

0-6 

2-17 

12-5 

2296 

457 

8-5 



57 

2-24 

0-4 

1-05 

6 

2iq8 

201 

6-3 



47 „ 

l-8i 

025 

0-67 

3*3 

2330 

124 

5-8 




Table XII. — RMSstew Naval Ordnance, 1910, 


Official De.signation 
of Gun. 

Calibre. 

Weight of 
Gun. 

Weight of 
Charge. 

Weight of 
ProjcclUc. 

Muzzle 

Velocity. 

Muzzle: 

Energy. 

Perforation 
of Wrought 
Iron- 

Rate of 
firing 
Rounds. 

Propellant. 

12 in. 

10 „ 

8 „ 

6 

9 pr- 
4 » 

Q.F. Guns— 

6 in. 

4-7 » 

2-9 » 

1*8* „ 

In. 

12 

10 

8 

6 

4-2 

.3-43 

6 

4-72 

■ i-8t 

Tons. 

59 

3* 

*6-28 

0-87 

0-45 

5-75 
2-95 
0*67 1 

o-3«3 

tb. 

87 

50-6 

4-88 

3-1 

28 

15-4 

3-33 

lb. 

720 

488 

188 

91-5 

27-75 

150 

91-5 

450 

zo-8 

3*3 

Fl.-Secs. 

260Q 

2550 

2950 
2118 
' 1226 
1451 

2502 

2502 

2700 

*003 

Ft. -Tons. 

33,730 

22,003 

11.345 

2,849 

289 

219 

3,970 

1,953 

546 

91-8 

In. 

39-0 

34-0 

29-5 

14-4 

18-5. 

14-6 

10-3 

4*6 

Per Minute. 

1 Nilro- 
1 Cellulose 
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Table XIII. — Austrian Afavai Ordnance, igio. 


[HISTORIY AND- CONSTRUCTION 


2t2 


Official Designation 
of Gun. 

Calibre. 

Weight of 
Gun. 

Weight of 
Charge. 

Weight of 
Projectile. 

Muszle 

Velocity. 

Muzzle 

Energy. 

Perforation 
of Wrought 
Iron. 

Rate of 
firing 
Rounds. 

Propellant. 


In. 

Tons. 

lb. 

lb. 

Ft.-Sccs. 

Ft. -Tons. 

In. 

Per Minute. 


30*5 cm. 

13*01 



990 

2625 

47,300 

46*0 



24 

9-45 

21-5 

130*6 

155 

2395 

22,121 

34-5 



19 (I 

7'5 

11*6 

36 

2700 

10,025 

27*3 

3 


15 n 

5'9I 

■5-2 

38*8 

112*5 

2608 

5,308 

22*0 

10 


I» 

4*73 

2*0 

9.7 

52*4 

2^64 

3,554 

13-7 

10 


7 >1 

2*75 


3-3 

15-2 

2378 


10*4 



4'7 >» 

1*85 

0*253 

0*79 

3-3 

2329 


5-8 



1 3'7 

1*46 



1*0 

2346 

1 






Table XIV. 

— Austrian Coast Artillery, 1910. 




Official Designation 
oi Gun. 

1 Calibre. 

Weight of 
Gun. 

Weight of 
Charge. 

Weight of 
Projectile. 

Muzzle 

Velocity. 

Muzzle 

Energy. 

Perforation 
of Wrought 
Iron. 

Rate of 
firing 
Rounds. 

Propellant. 


In. 

Tons. 

lb. 

lb. 

Ft.-Secs. 

Ft. Tons. 

In. 

Per Minute. | 

30*5 cm. 

12*01 


198*4 

981 

2297 

35,860 

37*8 


Tubular 

38 „ 

11*024 

38 

230 

760 

1722 

15.61.5 

22*5 


Pri'.in 

i *• 

5-906 

4*38 

18*28 

100 

2297 

3.659 

17*2 

4 



Table XV. — United States Naval Guns, ujio. 


Official Designation 
of Gun. 

Calibre. 

Weight of 
Gun. 

Weight of 
Charge. 

Weight of 
Projectile. 

Muzzle 

Velocity. 

Muzzle 

Energy. 

Perforation 
of Wrought 
Iron. 

Rate of 
firing 
Rounds. 

Propellant. 



In. 

Tons. 

lb. 

». 

Ft. -Secs, 

Ft.-Tons. 

In. 

Per Minute. 


13 

in. 

X 3 

61*4 

180 

1130 

2000 

31 , 3-33 

31-8 


1 Cclluloso 

12 


12 

56- 1 

340 

870 

2950' 

52,483 

52 


n 

10 


10 

34-6 

207- 5 

510 

2700 

25,772 

38 


i> 

8 


8 

18*7 

98-5 

260 

2750 

13,630 

ZVl 



7 


7 

12*7 

58 1 

165 

2700 

8,340 

259 



6 


6 

8*6 

37 „ 

105 

2800 

8,710 

23-5 



5 

„ 

5 

5 

23-8 

50 

3150 

3,439 

21*1 

* * 1 

n 

4*7 


4*72 



45 

2600 

2,110 

15-5 

• . 

u 

4 


4 

2*9 

12*3 

33 

2800 

1,794 

16* 1 


n 

3 


3 

1-0 

3-85 

13 

2700 

657 

11*0 



6 

pn 

224 



6 

2240 

209 

6*6 



3 

1*81 



3 

2200 

100 

i '4 


»* 


Table XVI. — United States Coast Defence Guns. 


Official Designation 
of Gun. 

Calibre. 

Weight of 
Gun. 

Weight of 
Charge. 

Weight of 
Projectile. 

Muzzle 

Velocity. 

Muzzle 

Energy. 

Perforation 
of Wrought 
Iron. 

Rate of 
firing 
Rounds. 

Propellant. 

16 in. 

*4 1, 

12 

*8 ” 

6 :: 

5 „ 

4*72 „ 

4 „ 

3 „ 

2-24 „ 

12 „ mortar 

In. 

16 

14 

12 

10 

8 

6 

5 

4*72 

4 

3 

2*24 

12 

Tons. 

127 

50 

59 

34-3 

14*4 

9-45 

4*96 

2*75 

l-6l 

1*2 

0*38 

*3 

lb. 

612 

280 

340 

203 

80 

35 

20 
10*5 
7-5 
6*0 
1-35 
/ 54 
\ 62 

H). 

2400 

1660 

104C 

604 

316 

106 

5« 

45 

33 

15 

6 

104O 

824 

Ft.-Socs. 

2150 

2150 

2250 

2250 

2200 

2G00 

2600 

2600 

2300 

2600 

2400 

1150 

1325 

Ft.-Tons. 

77,000 

53,220 

36,730 

21,200 

10,600 

4,970 

2,718 

2,1 ro 
1,210 
704 
240 
9,590 
10,025 

In. 

464 

41*0 

37-6 

31-5 

24-5 

21*1 

17*2 

15-5 

12*0 

11*25 

7'3 

Per Minute. 

1 Nitro- 
i Cellulose 

M 

n 



Table XVII.- 

—Japanese Naval Ordnance, lyio. 




Official Designation 
of Gun. 

Calibre. 

Weight of 
Gun. 

Weight of 
Charge. 

Weight of 
Projc-ctile. 

Muzzle 

Velocity. 

Muzzle 

Energy. 

Perforation 
of Wrought 
Iron. 

1 Rate of 
firing 

1 Rounds. 

Propellant. 


In. 

Tons. 

lb. 

lb. 

Ft.-Secs. 

Ft.-Tons. 

In. 

Per Minute. 



12*5 

66 


990 

2308 

36,500 

37-3 

0*2 

MD. Cordite 


12 

59 

305 

850 

2800 

46,200 

47*2 

2*0 

„ 


10 

34 

166*5 

500 

2850 

28,170 

409 

3-0 

„ 


8 

17-5 

44 

250 

2740 

13,015 

30*3 

2*0 

,, 


6 

7 

33 

100 

2800 

5.436 

29-3 

7*0 

„ 


4*72 

21 

5-5 

45 

2188 

1,494 

12-0 

8 



3 

0*6 

1*94 

12*5 

2210 

423 

8*0 

12 



3 

0*9 


10*8 

2716 

553 

10*2 




2*24 

0*4 

0-5 

6*0 

1818 

138 

4*8 

20 



1-35 

0*25 

0*4 

3-3 

1873 

80 

4‘25 

20 




Note. — The Japanese fleet has mainly been armed by Armstrong's Works, but the " l^tori " was armed by Vickers’, and those 
slups taken from the Russians during the late war are armed with guns from Krupp or Obuchoif. Guns of all sues are now, 
however, being constructed in Japan, so that the country is no longer dependent on foreign factories. 
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Table XVIII. — Sir TV. G. Armstrong, Whitworth CoJs Guns, Abriigsd Tdbls, 


Official Designation 
of Gun. 

Calibre. 

Weight of 
Gun. 

Weight of 
Charge. 

Weight of 
Projectile. 

Muzzle 

Velocity. 

Muzzle 

Energy. 

Perforation 
of Wrought 
Iron. 

Rate of 
firing 
Rounds. 

Propellant 


In. 

Tons. 

lb. 

lb. 

Ft. -Secs. 

Ft.-Tons. 

In. 

Per Minute. 


12 in. 

12 

69 

318 

850 

2960 

51,640 

5»*5 

2 


10 „ 

10 

36 

200 

500 

3000 

33,318 

44*0 

3 


9*2 „ 

9*2 

28 

138 

3S0 

3030 

24,190 

40*8 

4 


8 >f 

d 

21 

90 

250 

3000 

15,600 

34*9 

5 


7*5 M 

7*5 

15*75 

76 

200 

3000 

12,481 

32*1 



6 >1 

6 

8-75 

355 

100 

3050 

6,492 

26*0 

9 


4-7 » 

4*7 

3*3 

15 

45 

3000 

2,808 

19-1 

12 


4 >. 

4 

2-1 

11 

31 

3000 

1,934 

17-3 

12 











/ Semi- i 

3 >» 

3 

l-I 

5-75 

M *3 

3050 

922 

13-9 

30 

\ automatic 1 

6 pr. 

2-24 

•52 

I-I 3 

6 

2400 

240 

7-3 

*5 


3 

1-85 

*5 

•625 

3*3 

2300 

121 

5*7 

25 



Note . — The most powerful gun of each calibre has been selected. 


Table XIX. — Vickers, Sons and Maxim’s Guns.' Abridged Table. 


Official Designation 
of Gun. 

Calibre. 

Weight of 
Gun. 

Weight of 
Charge. 

Weight of 
Projectile. 

Muzzle 

Velocity. 

. Muzzle 
Energy. 

Perforation 
of Wrought 
Iron. 

Rate of 
firing 
Rounds. 

Propellant. 


In. 

Tons. 

lb. 

lb. 

Ft.-Sccs. 

Ft.-'l'on.s. 

In. 

Per Minute. 


12 in. 

12 

6585 

344 

850 

3010 

53.400 

530 

2 


10 „ 

10 

27-85 

172 

496*6 

2863 

28,225 

41*0 

3 


9*2 „ 

9-2 

278 

184 

380 

3070 

24,835 

41*3 

4 


8 „ 

8 

M‘i 5 

90 

2i6*7 

3090 

14.350 

33*9 

6 


7*5 „ 

7*5 

l6-o 

8o'03 

200 

3007 

12,540 

32*3 

8 


6 „ 

6 

7-8 

43 

lOO 

3190 

7,056 

27*9 

10 


4*7 » 

4-72 

3-1 

17 

4514 

3050 

2,010 

i 8*5 

12 


4 » 

4 

2-r 

11*25 

31 

3030 

1,975 

17*6 

*5 


3 

3 

0*95 

3*625 

12*5 

2700 

632 

10*8 

25 

Semi 

\ automatic 

6 pr. 

2*24 

0-46 

1*55 

6 

2600 

281 

8-2 

28 


3 „ 

1-85 

0-28 

i‘o66 

3-3 

2800 

179-4 

7*5 

30 



Note , — The most poweriul gun of each calibre has been selected. 


Table XX. — Krupp's Naval and Coatt-Defence Ordnance. Abridged from Table of Ordnance, igo6. 



The above table includes a light and heavy type of gun, but for each the length of bore is 50 calibres ; in the unabridged 
table guns of 40 and 45 calibres are included. The particulars of Ac shorter pieces can ^ easily obtained from Table XX., as Aie 
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construction of Krupp's complete table is based on. very aiapb fole^ Tima, foe tUe same relative leai^th of gun, the weight of the 
projectile and of the charge are, with few exceptions, in proportion to the cube of the calibre. Again, the weight of the gun vanea as 
the cube of the calibw multiplied by the length. ITie muzzle velocity is practically identical for guns of the same relative length, 
and varies as the Siiuare root of thb length ; consequently the muzzle energy varies directly as the length. Two weights of projectile 
are given for every gun, but the muzzle energy of each, for the same charge, is identical ; this result is never the case In actual 
practice. Similar arithmetical processes are utilized for the Schneider-Canet, Bofors and Skoda tatOos, and only the first named ia 
therefore given. 


Table XXI. — Schneider-Canet Guns. Abridged Table. 


Official Designation 
of Gua. 

Calibre. 

Weight of 
Gun. 

Weight of 
Charge. 

Weight of 
Projectile. 

Muzzle 

Velocity. 

Muzzle 

Energy. 

lYrforation 
of Wrought 
Iron. 

Rate of 
firing 
Rounds. 

Propellant. 


In. 

Ions. 

ft. 

ft. 

Ft.-Sec3. 

Ft.-Ton.s. 

In. 

Per Minute. 


305 aim. 

12-01 

57S 


826 

3 »i 6 

55.717 

54-8 



*74'4 i. 

10-9 

41-9 


606 

3116 

40.*^59 

41)- 1 



240 •) 

945 

2S-0 


407 

3116 

27.407 

43-2 



200 „ 

7-87 

16-25 


23* 

3116 

15,601 

359 



175 

6-89 

10-8 


163 

3116 

11,143 

32-1 



1.50 „ 

5-91 

6-8 


99 

3116 

6,686 

27-0 



120 ,, 

4‘72 

3-5 


48 

3116 

3,268 

21-0 



100 „ 

3 •94 

2-0 


28-6 

3116 

1.931 i 

17‘8 



75 

2-gs 

1-2 


14-3 

311G 

917 

14-6 



57 » 

2-24 

’55 1 

.. 

6-0 

3116 

400 

10-7 



47 

1-85 

.30 1 


3*3 

3116 

223 

8-9 


. 


No(e.— The unabridged table gives only 45 and 50 calibre guns ; the above table gives the particulars for 50 calibre guns. 


Table XXIL — Deihlekem Steel Co.‘s Guns. Abridged Table. 


Official Designation 
of Gun. 

Calibre. 

Weight of 
Gun. 

Weight of 
Charge. 

Weight of 
Projectile. 

Muzzle 

Velocity. 

Muzzle 

Energy. 

Perforation 
of Wrought 
Iron. 

Rate of 
firing 
Rounds, 

Propellant. 


In. 

Tons. 

ft. 

ft. 

Ft.-Secs. 

Ft.-Tons. 

In. 

Per Minute. 


i3 in. 

18 

Oo 


2000 

2250 

7«-J85 

42-7 



12 „ 

12 

53 


850 

2800 

4b, 195 

47*4 



10 „ 

10 

35 


500 

2800 

27,174 

39-8 



a .. 

8 

i8-6 


250 

2800 

13,587 

315 



7 i> 

7 

i|'5 1 


165 

2900 

9,619 

28-8 



>1 

6 

8-4 


105 

2900 

6,i8o 

24-9 



5 9> 

5 

4*75 


60 

2900 

3.490 

20-5 



4‘7-!4„ 

4724 

4'-« 


45 

2900 

2, <>23 

18-3 



4 » 

4 

2-6 


33 

2900 

1,924 

17-0 



3 » 

3 

‘85 


*1 

2800 

707 

1 11-7 



2‘24 » 

2-24 

•43 


6 

2400 

240 

7*3 



i-«5 „ 

t83 

'^45 


3 

2tou 

142 

6-4 




^ote . — The most powerful gun of each calibre has been sehjctccl. 


Modern naval artillery may be loolced upon as the high water 
mark of gun construction, and keeps pace with the late.st 
scientific iinprovemcnts. For coast defence the latest pattern 
of ordnance is not of the same importance ; in general very 
similar guns are employed, although perhajis of an oUTct type. 
Formerly in tlie British yervice tlic hca\'i«st guns have been 
used for this purpose ; but Of late years, where fortifications 
could be erected in suitable situations, the largest gun favoured 
is the 9*a-in. of the latest model. Other governments have, 
however, selected still Iwavier ])iece.s up to la-in. calibre, mounted 
in heavily armoiircd cupolas or gunhouses. 

As regards fiekl maturial, mobiFity is still one of the primary 
conditions, and, as high power is seldom required, ordnance of 
medium calibre is all that is necessary. For .siege purposes guns 
of 4-in. to 6-in. calibre are generally sufficient, but howitzers up 
to 28 cm. {ti’oz in.) were used at the siege of Port Arthur, 
1904. -\ll authorities seem agreed that for ordinary field guns 
75 mm. or 3-in. calibre is tlic smallbst which can be efficiently 
employed for the jiarpose, and the muzzle velocity is in nearly 
all equipnippis about 500 m.s. (1640 f.s.). 

, Fq]c ttfluifithia equipments all foreign governments have selected 
a- 73~^vBpi!tp can vrith a velocity of about 3,V5 m.s. (1148 f.a.); 
in £tw||pB,T|iiwever, a 2*75-in. has been supplied to mountain 
batUmpi^ a projectile of 10 It) with 1440 f.s. 

, FSbld ’fftwteer- batteries abroad' have pieces of from to to 1 2 
centiiSictres calibre and a lo\^ velocity ; in England a 5«in. 
howitzer i^ at present used, but ift is intended to adopt a 
4-5-in. howlt»er of 17 calibres in length for future manufacture. 


Heavy shell power and long ran^ fighting render the work of 
the gun designer particularly difficolt, especially when this is 
combined with coriditions restricting length and 
weight; and, in Addition, other considerations, 
makiag. especially for naval guns, may have to be taken into 
account such as the allowable weight of the armament, 
and the aiae of the gun home or turret. These and other similar 
cohdrtioni axe important factors in dwiefinjt on the type of design 


which embodies most advantages for a heavy gun intended for 
the main armament. For land defence more latitude is allowed 
so long as this is combined with economy. Witli both heavy and 
medium naval guns the length is often limited to 45 calibres on 
account of peculiarities in the design of the vessel, but usually 
great rapidity of fire, high velocity and large shell power are 
insisted upon. Again for Q.F. field guns, where high velocity 
is not of importanee, ease of manipulation, rapidity of w'orking 
and reliability even after months of arduous service are essential. 
Supposing, however, that the initial conditions, imposed by thd 
shmhuilder or by the exigency of the case, can be fulfilled, it 
stili remains to so design the gun that, when it is fired, there 
an- ample margin of safety to meet the various strc.sscs to which 
the Several portions of the structure are subject. The two 
principal stresses requiring, special attention are the circum* 
ferential stress, which tends to burst open the gun longitudinally, 
wd the longitudinal stress. The calculation for the last named 
is baaed on the supposition that the is a hollow cylinder, closed 

at one end by the breech screw and at the other by the shot, 
both .being firmly fixedi to the cylinder. The gas pressure exerts 
its force on the face of the breech screw and! on die base of the shot 
thns tending to pull the walls of the cylinder asunder. But 
besides these there is the s|>ecial stress on the threads of tha 
breech screw which must receive very careful consideration. 

Regard must also be had to the fact that in building up tha 
gun, die smaller the diameter of the hoop and the longer it is, the 
higher must be the temperature to which it is heated before shrink- 
ing. This is necessaiy in order that the dilatation may allow 
•sufficient clearance to place the hoop correctly in position on the 
gun, without the possibility of its cohtmcdng and gripping' before 
being so placed: Should it warp while being hefited or whild 
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being placed in position the hoop may prematurely grip on the 
gun and may consequently have to be sacrificed by cutting it off 
and shrinking oii another. 

The dilatation must be so adjusted that the required tempera- 
ture to obtain it is not higher than that used for annexing 
the forging, otherwise the effect of this annealing will be modified. 

There is, therefore, for this reason, considerable risk in shrinking 
up long hoops of small diameter. 

Before heating hoops of large diameter two or three narrow 
reference bands are turned on the exterior and their diameter 
measured ; special gauges are prepared to measure these plus 
the dilatation -required. After heating the hoop but before 
shrinking it, the diameter of the reference bands when tested by 
these gauges should not be in excess of them. ITic temperature 
can then be easily ascertained liy dividing the dilatation by the 
coefficient of expansion of steel per degree F. or C., taking of 
course the diameter into account. 

For small hoo]>s this method is not convenient, us the hoop 
eoob too quickly ; the dilatation must then be obtained by 
ascertaining the temperature, and this is best done by the use 
of some form of pyrometer, such as a Siemens water pyrometer, 
before the hoop is withdrawn from the furnace. 

It may also be desired to obtain a given striking energy or 
velocity at some definite range — then, the weight of the pro- 
jectile being decided upon, the muzzle velocity is found from 
the formulas (see Ballistics) given in Exterior Ballistics. From 
this and the length of the gun allowable the designer has, with i 
the aid of former experience and the formulas given in Internal ! ibus 
B-allislics, to decide on the weight and nature of the powder I T',=P2 + Ti -Pj 

charge necessary and the internal dimensions of the powder j T'i=Pi + Te-P„ 

churalxjr and bore, 'fhese data arc used to plot what is termed j For any intermediate rarlius r the stress can be found by using 
a “ gunmakers’ curve,” i.e. the curve of pressures along the bore equations (i) and (2) or (1) or (2) and (3). 

, • u .. J , ’ J -J J ^-11 ■ 4. t For the Powder Stress equations (i) and (2) are used by putting 

which the powder charge decided upon will give. 1 he factor of remcnibiiriug tllat, as tbero ire twS 

safety and the maximum allowable stress of the steel forgings hoops, the outer radius must be written r ^) ; the formulas become 


consider tnat me prooi tension of the barrel should not exceed ri 
tons and of the outer hoops 18 tons per square, inch: with nfekri 
gun steel tfiosc become 20 tons and 24 tans respectively. If the 
«« hoop is the exterior tube then P„ o ; neglecting thO atmospheric 
pressure. 

In all gun calculations for strength three cases must be con- 
sidered : 

{a) When the built-up gun is fired, the stress is called the Firing 
Stress and is obtained by the repeated use of equation (4) ; 

(fc) When the gun, supposed to be a solitl homogeneous block of 
metal, is fired, the stress is termed the Powder Stress and 
is obtain"d from the equations (i) and (2) ; 

(r) When the built-up gun is in repose, the stress is then called 
the I miial Stress or Stress of Repose. 

Between these three cases the following relations hold ; — 

Initial .Stres s + Powder Stress « Firing Stress (5) . 

It is best to use different symbols to distinguish each kind of 
stress. We will u.se for the Firing Stress ,P, T ; for Powder Stress 
p, t : and for the Initial Stress (/>), (/). 

The method of working will be illustrated by a practical example. 
Take, for instance, a s<-ctiijii acros.s the chamber of a 47-in. Q.F. 
gun, for which the diameter of the chamber is 5 in., that of the 
barrel 8-2 in., and the external diameter of the jacket 15 in. 

Here ro’-Z'S; »',--4-i ; 

To-15; T,=-i 8 ; Pj=o. 

From (4) for the Firing Stress 




9-72 tons per square inch. 


(4 -i)*~( 2-5): 




u X (15 + 9 72) + 9-72 — 21 tons per Square inch. 


From (3) the ten.sion T'«of the outer fibres of the hoops is obtained; 


= 18-9-72 — 8-28 tons per sfiuarc inch. 
-9-72-1- 15 -21 — 3-72 tons per square inch. 


or steel wire also being known, the necessary strength of each 
section of the gun can be easily found and it remains to so 
proportion each part as to conform to thc.se conditions and to 
meet certain others, such as facilities for manufacture, which 
experience only can determine. 

When the second course consists of a single long tube into 
w'hich a tapered barrel is driven, as in the sy-stem adopted by the 
English government, the two tubes arc treated as a single tube 
equal in thickness to the two together j but when the second 
course consists of several tubes shrunk on to the barrel the addi- 
tional strength, obtained by the initial tension of the shrunk 
tubes, is sometimes taken account of in the calculation, or the 
two may be treated as one thick tube. 

The gunmakers’ formulaii for the strength the gun are ob- 
tained Irom considering the strength of a thick cylinder exposed 
to u«c<iual internal and external prciisures. Supposing 
a transver.-ie section of tlie gun to cut throiigh n tubes, 
the internal radius of the barrel is r^ in,, tlie external 
radius r, in., the external radius of the .second course 
1$ and so on ; and the external radius of the jacket is r^. 

Then if T = a circumferential stress (tension) lu tons per 
square inch, T„-=a circumferential stress at radius f„ 
in., P = a stress (jiressuxc) in tons per square 

inch, and Pn = u radial stress at mdius in., the 
formulas used in the calculation of the strength of built- 
up guns are as follows 

I ni « jJ-* ^ 4- - — — 2 "- o 

Tr* - r«-i r fit - r»*,- 




( 6 ) 

(7)- 


= 20-25 tons. 


When r=fo“*’5> Pn—^o already found and : 

, (7-.5)*+(2-5)* 

'’■■(7-5)“-{2’5)“ 

For the tension of the fibres at the outer circumference 
/'j=:2i>-25 -21 — 5-25 tons, 

from (3) and for a radius r2-^7'3 inches. 

'Phe stress for any intermediate radius r can be obtained firom 
(6) and (7) «>r, from (f>) or (7) and (3), 

Subtracting the Poxoder Stress fr<»m the Fivitiq Stress the Initial 
Stress is obtained, and the vafious results can be tabulated as 
follows ; — 



Tensions. 

Pressures. 

At Radius. 

l-mng 

Stress. 

I'owdci 

Stress. 

1 nitiul 
Stress. 

Firing 

Stress. 

Powder 

Stress. 

Initial 

Stress. 

Barrel ^’5 

150 

8-28 

26-25 

11-57 

lt'57 

5-25 

- 11-25 

- 7 S5 

<^43 

303 

21-0 

9-72 

9-72 

0 

21-0 

6-32 

6-32 

0 1 

CjJOJ-'l 


(1) 


- P,r,9 

^ A- :r— 


rn-i* 




( 2 ). 


where r i« any intennediate tadiua in the thickness of a tube 

T„-P„ = T-P (3) 

in the sacae tube ; also the pressure between the (n - r)'* and nP 
hoops is 




Equation (<d la usually known as the Gunmafiers* formula and 
ftonr it, When and Tu, Tim . . . areikno-wu the other pressures 
can be found. ' llie proof tension of the material 13 kept well below 
the yielding stress. For ordinary carbon gun steel ft i^ usual to 


It is generally stipulated that the initial compresaion of the 
material at the interior surface of the barrel shah not exceed 
*6 tons per square inch, i.e. (t „) « - a6 tons ; In the eeample above 
(t„)~ -11-25 tons only, but in wire-wound fluis special attention 
to this condition is necessary. 

It now remains for the designer so to dimension the several 
hoops that they shall, wlien shrunk together, give the stresses 
found, by calculation- To do this the exterior diameter of the 
barrel must be a little larger tbau the interior diameter of the 
covering hoop ; after this hoop is shrunk on to the barrel its 
exterior diameter is tamed in a lathe so that It is slightly larger 
than the interior of the next course hoop and so on. It will be 
seen that the fibres of the barrel must be compressed while the 
fibres of the superimposed hoop axe extended, and thus produce 
the Initiaf Sfresi. The Shrinkage S may po defined, M the excess 
of the external ^im'ile'r of the tube over the internal diamet^^ 
the hoop, when separate and both are in the cold state. T&WL 
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f*5 + 3-4)] 


At Radios. 

Tensions. 

Pressures. 

Firing 

Stress. 

Powder 

Stress. 

Initial 

Stress. 

Firing 

Stress. 

Powder 

Stress. 

Initial 

Stress. 

Barrel /•'o=2’5 

0-6 

26*25 

- 2565 

21*0 

21*0 

0 

^ Vi-3'75 

*-5'4 

13*125 

- 18*525 

150 

7*875 

7*125 

Wire /®'i = 3'75 j 

250 

13125 

11-875 

15-0 

7*875 

7*125 

Va-S-S 1 

25*0 

7-5 

17-5 

2*25 

2*25 

0 

Jacket 5-5 

7-5 j 

7-5 

0 

2-25 

2-25 . 

0 

V3 = 7-5 1 

5*25 I 

5*25 

0 

0 

0 

0 


if «Sm.i deuotes the shrinkage between the and («+x)* Tensions. Pressures. 

hoops ■ , ■■■■ , _,— 

-(<«)} (8) At Radius. Firing Powder Initial Firing Powder Initial 

n «1+ \ If J , Stress. Stress. Stress. Stress. Stress. Stress. 

to). „,v T- 

Here M can be taken as 12,500 tons per square inch for -5*4 13*125 - iS'523 15*0 7*875 7*125 

gun steel. In the example already calculated the shrinkage vvirg i»'i = 3'75 25 0 13*125 11-875 15 0 7*875 7*x*5 

between the jacket and barrel is 0*009 in. l*a-' 5‘5 25*0 7*5 17*5 2*25 2*25 o 

2x4*ir^ . (4-1)® -(2-5)“/ . vl lackct 5-5 75 7*5 o *-25 2-25. o 

+ - ii*25 + 3-4)J ^ U = 7-5 5-25 5*25 _o_ L__o o o 

—0-009 in. 

In that portion of the gun in which wire is used in the con- As the wire is wound on, the pressure of the external layers will 
struction, exactly the same principles are involved. It may be compress those on the interior, ifius producing an extension in the 
assumed that the tube on which the wire is wound is so wire which is equivalent to a reduction in the winding tension e 
large, in comparison to the thicknc.ss of the wire, that of the particular layer at radius r considered. If r represents this 
#aa«. compression of the concave .surface of ihe wire and reduction then 

the extension of its convex surface may be neglected without (0 

sensible error. where 

The greatest advantage is obtained from the wire coils when 
in the Firing Stress the tension T is uniform throughout the thick- ~r^ 

ness of the wiring. The Firing SlrcM T in the we may be as low interior layer of wire r is the initial stress on the exterior 

as 25 tons per s<iuare inch and as high as 50 tons, but as the yielding ^f the barrel and the winding tension must commence at 
strength of the wire is never less than So tons per square inch nor do ■ 1 

its breaking strength less than 90 tons, there is still an ample ^ = ii*875-|-i8*525 = 3o*4 tons per square inch, 

margin csnccially when it is remembered that the factor of safety As the jacket is supxiosed to have no shrinkage T=io and con- 
is includea in the calculation. scquently 

If the wire is wound direct on to the barrel and is covered by a p=:(/) = i7.5 tons per square inch, 

jacket, r,„ vy ^ing the radii in inches of the barrel, r„ r, the radii These winding tensions can bo found directly from formula (14) 
of tlie internal and external layers of wire, and fj, fj the radii of the ^^d then ■ 

jacket ; then for tlie Firing Stress in the wire _ 149.875 j F=34*875 ; G«=264*875. 

T(*'9 -*') = ?»* - Pal's (9), Sir G. Grcenhill has put these formulas, both for the built-up and 


large, in comparison to the thicknc.ss of the wire, that of the particular layer at radius r considered. If r represents this 

the compression of the concave .surface of the wire and reduction then 

sion of its convex surface may be neglected without , (0 

rror. where 


T(r-f,)«P,n..Pf 

By combining these the gunmakers' formula for the wire is 
p,='if!j(T + P,) + P, 


ao as low interior layer of wire r is the initial stress on the exterior 

i yielding jjarrel and the winding tension must commence at 

inch nor „ , . , 

in ample ^ = ii*875-|-i8*525 = 30*4 tons per square inch, 

of safety As the jacket is supiioscd to have no shrinkage T=io and con- 
sequently 

sred by a p = (/) = 1 7 . 5 tons per square inch. 

t!?® These winding tensions can bo found directly from formula (14) 

dll of the and then 

£=-149*875: F=34*875: G«=264*875. 

(9), Sir G. Grcenhill has put these formulas, both for the built-up and 

wire-wound guns, into an extremely neat and practical geometrical 
(10). form, which can be used instead of the arithmetical processes ; for 
, , . , these see Text-Book of Gunnery, Treatise of Service Ordnance, 1893, 

obtained and Journal of the United States Artillery, vol. iv. 

. . The longitudinal strength of the gun is very important especially 


at the breech end ; along the forward portion of the gun the thickness 
of the barrel and the interlocking of the covering hoops , , 


As T is to be uniform, when the gun is fired, the Initial Tensions provide ample strength, but at the brexsch special pro- 
of the wire are arranged accordingly, and the tensions at which the vision must bo made. It is usual to provide for this by 
wire must be wound on to the guns have now to be ilctermincd. means of a strong breech piece or jacket in small guns or 

Let fl=-tlio winding tension at radius r in. by lioth combined in large ones. Its amount is easily calculated on 

«)=thc initial tension at radius f in. the hypothesis lliat the stress is uniformly distrilmted throughout 

(/>)— the radial pressure between any two layers of wire at the thickness of the breech piece, or jacket, or of both. If is the 

radius r in. largest radius of the gun chamber, the radius of the obturator 

‘ ‘ . seating, r, the external radius of the oarrcl, and P„ the maximum 

It IS assumed that M is uniform for the gun steel and wire, powder pressure, then, with the usual form of chamber adopted with 
Then ^ ^ guns fitted with obturation other than cartridge cases, there will be 

tfssfO + fill * longitudinal stress on the barrel at the breech end of the chamber 

' ^ " 'r’ - V ' due to the action of the pressure Pq on the rear slope of the chamber, 

where of 

(0 =T - P„V (12), r(r„a - r„«)P„ tons 

rs this is resisted by the barrel of section -(r.*-rn®) so that the rc- 

(13). sistance ^ 


Tliis ixirtion of the longitudinal stress is not of great importance 
as the breech end of the barrel is supported in all modern designs 
by the breech bush. In Q.F. guns, i.e. those firing cartridge cases, 
the breech end of the chamber has the largest diameter, and r, - r„, 
so that there is no longitudinal stress on the chamber part of the barrel. 

For the breech piece or outer tube of radii r^ and the resistance 



(II), 


(12), 


(13). 

these two equations and (9) the expression (ii] 

- E F G 

^ sxs - -f- — r — 

r r-r„ r+fq 

E= -(T-f-Pg)fg 

F=(T + Pg)rg-(T4-P«)fo 

G = (T-l.l>,+ (T-fPq)ro. 

(14), 


To compare with the previous example, the stress for a 4*7-in. R= — 

Q.F. wire gun will be calculated. This consists of a barrel, inter- 

mediate layer of wire and jacket. , 

Here ro=2*5 ; r, = 3*75; r2=5-5: ♦'.i=7-5 inches; the firing tension 
Tj to T', of the wire =*25 tons per square inch, suppose. * 

Take P,=ai tons per square inch and consider that the jacket the longitudinal stre 

fits tightly over the wire, but has no shrinkage. Thm for the i* found in the same way. 
Firiug Stress, from (2), Pg^a as tons, Generally for ordinarv 

and from (9) and (10), - rj) = P,»-j - Pgr, material U always kept I 


tons for B.L. guns 
tons in Q.F. guns. 

If the longitudinal stress is taken by a jacket only, the resistance 


Firing Stress, from (2), Pg»=a*25 tons, Generally for ordinary gun steel, the longitudinal stress on the 

and from (9) and (10), - r^) = P,r. - Pgr, material U always kept below 10 tons per square inch or 13 tons for 

nickel steel : but even with these low figures there is also included a 
Pi =14*97, say 15 tons ; factor of safety of i*s to 2. In large guns it is best to consider the 

. jacket as an auxiliary aid only to longitudinal resistance, as, owing 

from (4) we can obtain T^and Tg since P#, P| and P* are known ; to the necessary connexions between it and the breech bush and its 
from (3) T* =0*6 tons. Tg=7*5 tons. distance from the centre of pressure, there is a possibility that it 

T'.= - 5*4 tons (a compression! ^ taking its proportionate share of the stress. 

--d ^ ® ^ ' compression), ^ opening) 

T9=5*®s tons. roost be so proportioned as to sustain the full pressure on the maxi- 

mum obturator area ; V or buttress shaped threads are always used 
The Powder Stress is ob^ned in the same way as in the previous as they are stronger than other forms, but V threads have the great 
example, so also is the JniHal Stress ; therefore vre may tebulate as advantage of centrum the breech screw tvhen under pressure. 
follqiiiMii-'r' In mast modem B.I» guns fitted with de Bange obturatiou the 
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diameter of the seating is made just large enough to freely admit 
the proj cctile ; this is usually considerably smaller than tlie maximum 
diameter of the chamber, consequently a less area is exposed to the 
ga-s pressure and less screw thread section is required. 

The principal features of the various systems of construction of 
modern heavy guns may be briefly described. 



Figs. 55-57. — British, French and American Construction. 


Fig. 55 is that adopted in England. The barrel or '* inner A 
tubo^' is surmounted by a second layer which is either shrunk on 
*'''^** three pieces, as at Elswick, or is formed of one 
^ ^ long piece called the “ A tube,” as in the Woolwich 

Hob system. This second layer is covered with wire, and 

over this is shrunk the chase hoop or B tube and the 
jacket. The breech bush is screwed into the rear end ol the A tube 
so that the principal longitudinal stress is taken by this tube. 

Fig. 56 is the system adopted in the French service. In this the 
barrel is surmounted over the breech end with two layers of short 
thin hoops, which consequentiy approximate to the wire system. 


Over the muzzle end two or three long tubes are shrunk ; the chase 
hoop is also screwed to Ihe biirrcl near the muzzle. A jacket is 
shrunk over the breech portion of the gun, and the breech bush is 
screwed into it at the rear end. The gun is furtlicr strengtliened by 
a long tube* in front of the jacket to which it is attached by a screwed 
collar. 

Fig- 57 shows the design adopted for the United States navy. 
Here the barrel is surmounted by a second course in two lengths, 
and over the breech a tliird and fourth layer s^re shrunk. The 
breech .screw is .screwed into the rear cud of the second course. 

Fig. 58 is the Krupp sy.stcm, of which, however, it is an oljd example ; 
it is believed, however, that Krupp still retains the essential pecu- 
liarities of this design, viz. that over the breech end of the barrel is 
shrunk a solid breech piece, made particularly massive in rear 
where the breech wedge is seated. The remainder of the layers 
consist of hoops which arc comparatively short but may be covered 
with longer tldn tubes. 



Fig. 58.— Krupp Construction. 


When guns are fire<l, the interior surface is gradually worn away 
by the action of the powder gases ; the breech end of the rifled 
portion of the bore becomes enlarged, and the rifling « . 

itself partly obliterated. The ballistics sufli-r in conse- 
quence of the enlarged diameter of the bore, and the rifling may 
be worn so much as not to properly rotate the projectile. 

In all modern gun designs provision has, therefore, to be made 
for repairing or replacing the barrel when it is worn out. There are 
two methods of providing for the repair in the original design — the 
first i.s by replacing the whole of the barrel by an entirely new one ; 
the second is to make the original barrel tliick so that when it is 
worn the interior can be bored out, either over a portion of its length 
to cover the eroded part, or the full lenoth for ” through lining.” 
In large guns it is usual to make the original barrel, if it is intended 
to be removed as a whole, tapered from end to end, so that by warming 
the gun in a vertical position breech downw’ards to about 300® F. 
and then .suddenly cooling the barrel by a jet of water it can be 
knocked out by heavy blows from a falling weight. A new tapered 
barrel can then be inserted by driving it in. Wlien a gun which had 
originally a thick barrel is lined jiart of the barrel is bored out in a 
machine, and it is usual to make the hole tapered so that a new 
tapered liner can be inserted and driven homo. 

The wearing of the barrel owing to erosion is one of the most 
diflicult problems the gnn constructor has to face. Sir Andrew Noble 
(see "Some Modern Explosives,” a paper read atthc Royal Institution, 
1900, also " Researches on Explosives,” part iii., Phil. Trans, Roy. 
Soc.) has conclusively proved that the erosion is mainly dependent 
on the very high temperature to which the interior surface of the 
gun is niiseil and on the quantity of this heat. Both these factors 
are, for any p.'irticular explosive, determined by some function of 
the proportion of the weight of the charge to the extent of the 
exposed surface. The passage for the products of combustion 
gradually reduces from the maximum diameter of the chamber to 
the diameter of the bore. The highly healed gases therefore impinge 
more directly on that part of the bore which forms the .seating for 
the shot and acts on it for the longest time, i.e. lor the whole time 
the .shot is in the gun. Con.sequently this part suffers most wear. 

It may be assumed that the weights ot the charges vary as the 
cube of the diameters of the lx>re, while the circumference of the 
bore v.'irios directly as the calibre ; now as the wear depend.s princi- 
lially on the weight of the charge in relation to the exposed surface 
at the shot seating it varies as the .square ol the calibre. It is 
evident too that the allowable wear will vary as tlic calibre, so that 
the life of the gun or the number of rounds which can be fire«l is 
inversely proportionate to the calibre. 

The heat of combustion and the time of burning of the explosive 
are factors in determining the amount of heal developed {ler unit 
ol time, and thus influence the proportion of heat conducted away 
from llie interior surface of the gun. The time of burning of the 
explo.sivc depends on the size and form of the explosive and on. 
the density of loading, while the heat of combustion depends on its 
composition and cannot be treated of here, but it may be stated 
generally that for equal weights Ballistite is more , erosive than 
Cordite Mark I., and Cordite Mark I. than Cordite M.D. All of 
these exjilosivcs contain a fairly large proportion of nitro-glycerine, 
and it is found that as the proportion of this ingredient is reduced 
the erosion also decreases, so that for pure nitro-ceilulose powdci: 
it is les.s still. Unfortunately pure nilro-cellulosc powders arc nof 
ballistically equal to the same weight of nitroglycerin powder; 
the advantage of the less erosive action is lost owing to the greater 
weight of pure nitro-kellulose explosive requited to obtain the same 
ballistics. 

The effect of erosion on large high-power guns » serious, for in ft 
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iz'ior. gtm after some 150 or fewer rounds are fired with a full charge 
the barrel is worn so much as to need replacing. In the British 
service it is considered that the wear produced by firing sixteen half 
charges is equivalent to that of one full charge. 

In small high-velocity gaits the number of rounds with full charge 
which can be fired without replacing the barrel is considerably greater; 
whQe for low-velocity guns the number is higher still. In some guns 
this number appears abnormally high ; in others of exactly similar 
type it may be low and for no apparent reason. 

The first effect of the powder gases on the steel is a very charsc- 
teiistic hardening of the surface of tite whole of the bore ; so much 
is this the case ttet it is difficult to carry out any mechanical omra- 
tion, except grinding, after a gun has been fired. Whefi ignited the 
explosive contained in t?ie chamber of the gun bums fiercely, and as 
the projeetfie travds along the bore the highly heated gases follow-. 
The surface of the bore near the chamber is naturally the mo.st 
highly heated and fur the longest time ; here too the rush of gas is 
greatest. There is in consequence a film of steel swept off from the 
surface, but this becomes less as the distance from the chamber 
becenes gre a ter , owing to the abstraction of heat by the tx)re. It 
ir a noticeable fact ttmt only where a decided movement of geis 
takes jdaoe is there any erosion ; thu.H, towards the breech end of 
the chamlwr where no rush of gas occurs there is no perceptible 
erosion, even after many rounrls have been fired. Again, at the 
muzzle end there is very little erosion, as here the gases are in 
contact with the bore for a minute fraction of time. 

As the firing proceeds, the interior surface of tlic bore, where the 
crosioa is greatest, becomes covered with a network of very fine 
cracks running both longitudinally and circumferentially. The 
sides of these cracks in their turn become eroded and gradually 
fissures are formed. With the old black and brown powdors these 
fissures were a feature of the erosion, while willi llie new type 
smokeless powders the eroded surface is usually smooth, and it is 
only after prolonged firing that fissures occur although fine cracks 
occur after a com[)aratively few rounds have been fired. 

BiaaiouRAPHy.— English ; Nye, Tha Art of Gunnery (1670); 
Nartoa, The Gunner , showing the whole Practice of A rtillerie (iJonduii, 
1628) ; Sit Jonas Moore, Treatise of Artillery (London, 1683) ; 
Robins, New Principles of Gunnery (London, t742) : Hutton, Tracts 
{London, 1812) ; Sir Howard Douglas, U. A., Naval Gunnery (London, 
1855).; Mallet, Construction of Artillery (London, 1856); Boxer, 
Treatise on Artillery (London, 185C1) ; Owen, Modern Artillery 
(London, i!^i) ; Text-Booh Rifled Ordnance (London, 1877) ; 
Treatise on Constmclioit of Ordnance (London, 1879) ; Lloyd and 
Haclcock, Artillery : its Progress and Present Position (Portsmouth, 
1893) ; Treatise o» Service Ordnance (Lon<lon, 1893-1904) ; Catalogue 
of Museum of Artillery in the Rotunda (Woolwich, 1906) ; Sir 
Andrew Noble, Artillery and Explosives (1906); Brassey, Naval 
Annual, United States: A. L. Holley, Ordnance and Armour 
(New York, 1863) ; E. Simpson, Ordnatue and Naval Gunnery (New 
York, 1862) ; Resistance of Guns to Tangential Rupture (Washington, 
189-2) ; A nnual Reports of Chief of Ordnance ; Fullam and Hart, 
Text’Booh of Ordnance and Gunnery (Annapoli.s, 1905) ; O. M. I.issak, 
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ance et construction des touches ^ feu (Paris, 1909) ; De Lagabbc, 
Matiriel d’arltllerie (i^iris, 1903) ; Manuel du canonnier (1907) ; 
Alvin, Lemons sur I’artillerie (Paris, 1908). German and Austrian ; 
Kaiser, Konstruktion dor geeogenen GeschiiUnihre (Vienna, 1900) ; 
Indra, Die wahre Gestalt der Spannunphurve (Vienna, 1901). 
Italian : Tartaglia, La Nuova Scienta (Venice, 1562) ; I 5 ianchi, 
Materiale d'artiglieria (Turin, 1905). (A. G. II.) 

II. Field Artillekv Equipments 

General Principles. — A field gun may be considered as a 
machine for delivering shrapnel bullets and high-explosive shell 
at a given distant point. The power of the machine is limited 
by its weight, and this is limited by the load which a team of 
six horses is able to pull at a trot on the road and across open 
country. For under these conditions it is found that six is the 
maximum number of horses which can work in one team without 
loss of efficiency. The most suitable load for a gun-team is 
variously estimated by different nations, according to the size 
of the horses available and to the nature of the country in the 
probable Aeatre of war. Thus in England the field artillery 
load is fixed at 43 cwt. behind the traces ; France, 41*5 cwt., 
Germany 42* cwt., and Japan (1903) 30 cwt. 'ITiis load consists 
of the gun with carriage and shield, the limber with ammunition 
and entrenching tools, and the gunners with their kits and 
accoutrements. The wei^ts may be variously distributed, sub- 
ject(to the condition that for ease of draught the weight on the 
gun wheels must not greatly exceed that on the limber wheefe. 
It is still usual to <»rry two gunners on seats on the gun axletree, 
and two on the liml^r. But a Q.F. gun capable of firing ao 
rounds a minute requires to be constantly accompanied by an 


ammunition wagon, and the modern tendency is to take advent* 
age of this to carry some of the gunners on the wagon. Thus in 
the British field artillery two gunners are carried on the gun 
limber, two on the wagon limber, one on the wagon body and 
none on the gun. These five gunners, with the sergeant, called 
the No. I, on his horse, make a full gun-detachment. Three 
wagons for each gun usually are provided, two of which, with the 
spare gunners and non-commissioned officers, are posted under 
cover at some distance behind the battery. Besides lightening 
the weight on the gun, the presence of the wagon allows the 
number of rounds in the limoec to be reduced. The result of 
this redistribution of weights is that field artillery may now be 
equipped with a much heavier and more powerful gun than was 
formerly the case. A gun weighing 24 cwt. in action ia about as 
heavy as a detachment of six can man-handle. 

The power of a field gun is measured by its muzzle energy, 
which is proportional to the weight of the shell multiplied by the 
square of its velocity. The mwzlc energy varies in different 
equipments from 230 to 380 foot-tons. Details of the power, 
weight and dimensions of the guns of the principal military 
natiom are given in Table A. 

A gun of given weight and power may fire a heavy shell with 
a low velocity, or a light shell with a high velocity. High velocity 
is the gunner’s ideal, for it implies a flat trajectory and a small 
angle of descent. The bullets when blown forward out of the 
shrapnel fly at first almost parallel to the surface of the ground, 
covering at medium ranges a depth of some 350 yards, as against 
half that distance for a low -velocity gun. Under modern 
tactical conditions a deep zone of shrapnel effect is most desirable. 
On the other hand, for a given power cA. gun, flatness of trajectory 
means a corresponding reductioa in the weight of the shell ; 
that is, in the number of slirapnel bullets discharged per minute. 
Wc have accordingly to compromise between high velocity 
and great shell power. Thus the British field gun fires an iSJ lb 
shell with muzzle velocity of 1590 ft. per second, while the French 
gun, which is practically of the same power, fires a 16 lb shell with 
M.V. of 1740 f.s. Again, a shell of given weight may be fired 
either from a large-ljorc gun or from a small-bore gun ; in the 
latter ca.se the length of the shell will bo proportionately increased. 
The small-bore gun is naturally the lifter of the two. But the 
longer the shell the thicker must its walls be, in order not to 
break up or collapse in die gun. Tlie shorter the shell, the 
higher is the percentage t»f useful weight, consisting of powder 
and bullets, which it containsv We must, therefore, compromise 
between these antagonistic conditions, and select the calibre 
which gives the maximum useful weight of projectiles for a given 
wciglit of equipment. In practice it is found that a calibre of 
3 in. is best suited to a shell weigliing 151b; and that, starting 
with this ratio, the calibre should vary as the cube root of the 
weight of the shell. 

As to rifling, the relative advantages of uniform and increasing 
twist are disputed. The British field guns are rifled with uniform 
twist, but the balance of European opinion is in favour of a 
twist increasing from 1 turn, in 50 calibres at thte breech to i in 25 
at the muzzle. Mathematically, die development of the groove 
is a parabola. 

For field guns the favourite breech actions are the interrupted 
screw and the wedge. The latter is simpler, but affords a less 
powerful extractor for throw'ing out the empty cartridge ca.se. 
This point is of importance, since cartridge cases hastily manu- 
factured in war time mi^t not all be true to gauge. Modern 
guns have percussion locks, in which a striker impinges upon a 
cap in the base of the metallic cartridge. AH Q.F. guns have 
repeating trip-locks. In these, when the firing-lever or lanyard 
is pulled, the striker is first drawn back and then released, allow- 
ing it to fly forward against the cap. The gun is usually fired 
by the gun-layer ; it is found that he lays more steadily if he 
knows that the gun cannot go off till he is ready. A field gun 
has to be sighted (see .Sights) for laying (a) by direct vision 
(b) by clinometer and aimin^TOint (see Artillery). The first 
purpose is served by the ordinal and telescopic sights ; the 
second by the goniometric sight or the panorama sight, The 



TABLE A.— FIELD GUNS 

{Corrected io May i, in accordance with BetheU*s Modern Guns and Gunnery/* 3rd editiorC). 



These weights do not incliide the gunners and lots* Doubtfnl figures are marked thus *. 

* In addition to the wagons with light ammunitioa column, now raised to per battery. * Including four rounds with gun. 
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independent line of sight is an arrangement of sights and elevating 
gear found in many modern field guns, which divides between 
two gunners the work of aiming (called laying) the gun, and of 
giving it the elevation required to hit the target. 

In fig. 59 the gun is shown mounted on an intermediate 
carriage elevated and depressed by the screw A, The telescopic 



From Bethell’s Modtrn Guns anti Gunntry, 

Fig. 59.— Diagram illustrating the independent line of sight. 


or ordinary sight is fixed to this carriage. The gun, in its cradle, 
is elevateil and depressed by the screw B. To lay the gun, the 
layer works the laying screw A till the telescope points at the 
target ; the gun also, if no elevation has been given, is then 
pointing straight at the target. To give the gun the elevation 
necessary for the range, the elevating number on the right of 
the gun now works the elevating screw B till the gun is sufficiently 
elevated, the amount given being shown in yards of range on 
a drum. The motion given to the gun does not disturb the 
intermediate carriage with the telcscojie attached to it, and the 
telescope still remains layed on the target. Once the sights are 
layed on the target, the elevation of the gun may be changed 
in a moment by a turn of the elevating wheel, without disturbing 
the laying. The layer does not have to concern himsjelf about the 
elevation ; he has only to keep his sights on the target while 
the other numbers continue the service of the gun. This device 
is especially valuable when firing at moving targets, when the 
range and the laying have to be altered simultaneously. 

The same result may also be obtained by other mechanical 
devices without the use of the intermediate carriage. Thus the 
British field guns have a long elevatinj? screw with the sight 
connected to its centre, the lower end pa.s.sing through a nut at the 
side of the upper carriage, the upper end through a nut at the 
side of the cradle. ITren, if the lower nut be turned by the 
laying wheel, the screw, the sight and the gun will go up or down 
together j if the upper nut be turned by the elevating wheel, the 
gun will go up or down the screw without moving the sights. 
Colonel 5 kott’.s “ automatic ” line of sight is an improvement 
on the ordinary gear in that the sight can be cross-levelled to 
eliminate the error due to difference of level of wheels. Krupp 
has a similar device in which the sight-socket is on the cradle so 
that it can be cross-levelled. The sight itself is connected to the 
elevating gear, and is screwed out of its socket as the breech 
of the gun is depressed, so tliat the sight remains in the same 
place. 

Con&tmction of the CtiM.— Field guns are made of steol, usually 
containing a small percentage of nickel or chromium, or both, atul 
having a tensile bmaking strain of about 50 tons per square inch. 
In .\ustria, for facility of local manufacture, hard-drawn bronze is 
still used, although this i.s considerably heavier than steel. 

The Carriage (see Autillury, Plato I.).— The first field guns 
used in war \vt re supported by crossed stakes under the muzzle and 
anchored by a spike on the brccch which penetrated into the 
ground. The next improvement was to mount the gun on a sleigh 
'I'his method is still used in Norway and in Canada. The next step 
was to mount the gun on a two-whceled carriage, connected to a 
second two-whceled carriage (the limber) by a flexible coupling. 
I^'or centuries the gun-carriage was a rigiil construction, recoiling on 
firing, and having to be run up by liand after each round. In 1S95 
spring-spade equipments were introduced. In these a spade attached 
10 a helical spring was set under the carriage ; on discharge the 
spade dug into the ground, compressing the spring as the carriage 
recoiled. The exttwsion of the spring ran the gun up again without 
assistance from the gunners. 

The pr. used in the South African War (xSqq-xqoz) 

had a spring spade carriage designed by Sir George Clarke. Similar 
equipments were introduced by several continental powers, The 
Japanese gun used in Manchuria had dragshocs attached by 


wire ropes passing round drums on the wheels to a strong spring in 
the trail. On recoil the wheels revolved backwards, compressing 
the spring ; after recoil the pull of the spring on the wire rope ; 
revolved the wheels forward and returnea the gun to its former 
position, 'fhe Italian 1902 semi-Q.F. carriage was constructed on a 
very similar principle. All these semi-Q.F. equipments were open 
to the objection that the gunners had to stand clear of the shicM 
every time the gun was fired. They have since been superseded 
hy Q-F, gun-rccoil equipments. 

The gun-carriage must be strong enough to carry the gun across 
country, and it must be so constructed as not to move when the 
gun is fired. If the gun-carriage were allowed to recoil to the rear 
on discharge, the gunners would have to stand clear on firing, 
abandoning the protection of the shield, and, moreover, the loss of 
time entailed by running up and relaying the gun would render the 
fire slow. The requirement of steadiness of the carriage is n et by 
allowing the gun itself to recoil on its carriage. Its motion is gradu- 
ally checked by the hydraulic buffer (see below) and the /lun is 
returned to the firing position by helical springs, or, in the I-rcnch, 
Spanish and Portuguese equipments, by compressed air. The 
carriage is held from recoiling by a spade fixed to the point of the 
trail, which digs into the earth on discharge, and (usually) by 
brakes on the wheels, This is known as the gun-rccoil system, and 
is now universally adopted. Field guns constructed on this iirinciple 
arc styled Q.F., or quick-firing, guns. 

Steadiness of Carnage. — In the gun-rccoil equipment the con- 
structional difficulty lies not in preventing llic carriage from re- 
coiling but in preventing the wheels from rising oft the ground on 
the .shock of discliarge. The force of recoil of the gun, acting in the 
line of motion of the centre of gravity of the recoiling parts, tends to 
turn the carriage over backwards about tlic point of the trail, or, 
more correctly, about the centre of the spade. This force is resisted 
by the weight of the gun and carriage, wiiich tends to kcei) the 
wheels on the ground. The leverage with which the overturning fore-- 
acts IS that due to the distance of its line of motion above the centre 
of the spade ; the leverage with which the steadying force acts is 
that due to the horizontal distance of the centre of gravity of the 
gun and carriage from the centre of the spade. If the force of recoil 
be 6 ft.-tons, and if it be ab.sorbed during a recoil of 3 ft., the average 
overturning force is 2 tons ; since the weight of the gun in action 
may not greatly exceed i ion, the trail must be so long as to give a 
leverage of at least two to one in favour of fhe steadjring force. 
It follows from the alxive that the .steadiness of the carriage, for a 
given muzzle energy, may be promoted by four factors, (a) In- 
creasing the weight of the gun and recoiling parts. This reduces the 
recoil-energy, {b) Increasing the length of recoil allowed. Tln< 
reduces the overturning pull, (c) Keeping the gun as low as possible, 
either by reducing the. height of the wheels, or by cranking the axle- 
tree downwards. I'his reduces the leverage of the overturning force, 
(d) Increasing the length of the trail. This increases the leverage 01 
the steadying force. 

It will be .seen from Table A that the condition of stcatliness is 
satisfied in the various Q.F. equipments by not very dissimilar 
combinations of the above tactors. 

The cradle is the portion of the carriage upon which the gun .slides 
when it recoils. 11 also contains the buffer and running-up .springs, 
which arc fixed either above or below the gun. The latter method 
give.s the .stronger and simpler construction, and is favoured by all 
nations except Gn>at Britain. By putting tlie buffer on top the gun 
can be set lower on the carriage, which is an advantage as regards 
steadiness. A top-bulfer cradle is of ring section, surrounding the 
gnii ; the gun is formed with ribs or guides extending for its whole 
length, which, on recoil, .slide in grooves in the cradle. The cradle 
is pivoted on horizontal trunnions to the intermediate carriage and 
carries the buffer and springs on top. This construction is shown 
in the illustration of the 18 pr. Q.F. gun (fig. 60, Plate III.). 

In carriages having the buffer under the gun the cradle is a trough 
of steel plate, usually closed in at the lop. It has guides formed on 
the upper edges fitted to take guide-blocks on the gun. The cracllo 
contains the buffer-cylinder, which is fixed to a horn projecting 
downwards from the breech of the gun, and recoils with it; the 
piston-rod is fixed to the front of the cradle. The running-up springs 
are usually coiled round the buffer-cylinder, and, on iccoil, are 
compressed between a shoulder on the front end of the cylinder and 
the rear plate of the cradle. 

The cradle is mounted on a vertical pivot set in a saddle pivoted 
on horizontal trunnions between the sides of the trail (Krupp) ; 
or, as in the earlier Khrhardt equipments, the vertical pivot is set in 
the axlclrce itself, which has tlien to turn when the gun is elevated 
or depressed. The Krupp cradle is shown in the drawing of tbo 
German gun. 

The buffer consists of a steel cylinder nearly filled w-ith oil or 
glycerine. In this cylinder work.*? a piston with piston-rod attached 
to the carriage ; the cylinder is attached to the gun. On recoil the 
piston is drawn from one end of the cylinder to the other, so that 
the liquid is forced to flow past tlic piston. The friction thus caused 
gradually absorbs the recoil of the gun and brings it gently to a 
standstill. As the gun recoils the centre of gravity of the gun and 
carriage shifts to the rear, reducing the stability. The buffer- 
resistance has to be gradually reduced proportionately to the reduced 
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stability. To allow the liqmd to flow past the piston, groove 
<call^ ports) are formed in the sides of the cylinder, and by varying 
the^pth of the grooves at different points the resistance can be 
adjusted as required. 

Running-up Gear. — In compressed-air equipments a separate 
piston is attached to the gun, working in a cylinder on the carriage 
connected with a reservoir of air at a pressure of about 300 lb to the 
square inch. This gear is much lighter than the springs, but the 
difficulty of keeping the piston and gland tight is a serious objection 
to it, although this difficulty i.s partly overcome by filling the cylinder 
with glycerine so that the air has no direct access to the piston or 
the gland. In spring equipments the principal difficulty lies in 
providing a sufficient length of rtyjoil without undue compression of 
the column of springs. Thus if the spring column bo 6 ft. long 
and the guu recoils 4J ft. the springs arc compressed into a space 
of ij ft., or a quarter of their working length. This treatment is 
liable to crush the springs. Oerman gun-makers get over this 
difficulty by the use of very high-class springs made of steel haying 
a tenacity of about 140 tons to the square inch with an elastic limit 
of 90 tons. They also use a valve in the buffer piston which relieves 
the springs of resistance in running-iip, and so allows slighter springs 
to be used. But in England the telescopic spring-case patented by 
the Elsvvick Ordnance Company is preferred. Suppose that the 
spring-columns before firing are each 4 ft. long ; tlien if the telescopic 
•gear be pulled out for a distance of 4 ft. on recoil, each spring column 
will be compressed to 2 ft., or only to half its length. Tensile running- 
up springs are used by some firms, as Cockcrill of Seraing (Li^ge). 
They are open to the objection that if a .spring breaks the gun is 
for the time being rendered useless, which is not the case with 
compression spriags. 

The intermediate carriage is used chiefly in equipments with 
buffer above the gun ; it serves as a means of connecting the cradle 
to the lower carriage. When the spade is fixed in the ground it is 
iinpo.ssible to shift the carriage laterally in order to correct the 
aim, the intermediate carriage is therefore pivoted so that it can 
traverse laterally about 3 degrees each way. Instead of using an 
intermediate carriage the direction may be given to the gun by 
shifting the whole carriage .sideways along the axle in an arc about 
the point of the trail, which is fixed by the spade. Thi.s system is 
u.scd in guns of French manufacture and in tne 1902 Russian gun. 
It is simple in action, but reciuircs tlic shield to be cut away on cither 
side to clear the wheels at extreme traverse. 

The trail is either a drawn steel tube, of circular section as in the 
18 pr., or of closed U section as in the Khrhardt carria^^es, or else a 
box trail built up of sheet steel. In the Krupp eciuipmenia the 
trail is bent downwards to givo a greater range of elevation to the 
gun. 

Elevating Gear, in order to save apace, is usually of the telescopic 
screw pattern, in which one screw is inside the other so that the 
two pack into half the length of a single screw. The spade is of the 
shape shown in the illustration of the 18 pr. Q.F. gun. For equip- 
ments which may have to be used on rock, such as the Swiss gun, 
the spade is made to fold upwards when de.sired. Tho axletree is 
usually a hollow steel forging with the ends tapered to receive the 
wheels. The wheels are of wood, with naves of stamped steel. 
Steel wheels have been tried but are less elastic tlian wood and have 
been found unsuitable. England and the United States use 4 ft. 8 in. 
wheels ; most European nations use wheels 4 ft. 3^ in. in diameter. 

The shield is made of hard steel, from 0-12 to 0-236 in. thick. 
The size and thickness of the shield are limited by considerations 
of weight. Thus if 1501b of weight be available this will provide a 
shield about 5 ft. square and 3i mm. or 0-138 in. thick, proof 
again.st rifle bullets at distances over 600 yds., and against .shrapnel 
bullets at all distances. The present tendency, since the introduction 
of the French D bullet and German S bullet (see Ammunition : 
Bullet), is to make shields thicker than this, 5 mm. or 0-2 in. being 
the usual thickness. 

Recent Developments of the Q.F. Gun-Carriage . — The principle of 

differential " recoil gear is as follows : Suppose an ordinary Q.F. 
field gun held in the recoil position by a catch, loaded, released and 
allowed to fly forward under the action of tlie runinng-up springs, A 
valve in the buffer relieves the gun of any resistance to running-up. 
While in rapid motion forward the gun is fired by a tripper which 
catches the firing lever. The gun then returns to the recoil position 
and is again held by the catch. On firing, the locoil- velocity is 
i'educed by the amount of the forward velocity previously imparted 
%o the gun. Thus if the ordinary recoil- velocity of a Q.F. gun be 
30 fs., and if it be fired while running up at a velocity of 10 fs., the 
recoil-velocity with respect to the carriage will be only 20 fs. And 
since the recoil-energy is proportional to the weight of the gun 
multiplied by the square of the recoil-vclocity, the recttil-energy is 
reduced in the proportion of 900 to 400, or roughly by one-half. 
This halves the overturning .stress on the carriage, and renders it 
■jpossible to make the gun and carriage lighter for the same power, 
or to obtain greater power for the same weight. This increase of 
efficiency is due to the fact that the whole of the recoil-energy is not, 
us In ordinary Q.F. guns, absorbed by the friction in the buffer, 
but that part of it is stored up and used to counteract the recoil 
of the next round. If the hydraulic buffer be dispensed with, and 
the whole of tho recoil taken on the springs or compressed air gear. 


the overturning stress is reduced to one-fourth of its normal amount) 
One practical difficulty in the way of applying the differential 
system fio field guns lies in the vibration and slight lateral motion 
of the carriage during ruiming-up. Since this motion takes place after 
laying and before firing, it is liable to cause inaccuracy. The only 
equipment on this principle as yet in use is tlie French 1907 mountain 
gun referred to below. 

” .Semi-automatic ” Q.F. field and mountain guns are made by 
the leading firms, but have not been generally introduced. In these 
equipments the breech is thrown open by tripping gear during the 
run-up, and the cartridge case is cjecte<l. When the gun is reloaded 
the action of introducing the cartridge releases the brccch-blocl:, 
which is closed by a spring. In the Krupp semi-automatic gun the 
brccch-block is set vertically to facilitate loading. This equipment is 
capable of firing thirty rounds per minute. The principal advantage 
of the semi-automatic system lies not in the increased rate of fire 
but in the fact that three gunners are sufficient to carry out the 
service of the gun. 'This is of importance in mountain equipments, 
where the size of the shield is limited. 

'The introduction of airships into military operations has pro- 
duced the anti-airship gun, which differs from the ordinary field 
gun in aImo.st every respect. 1 he attack of airships presents special 
problems. High elevation, higher even than the howitzer's, may 
have to be given, and, unlike tlic howitzer, the airship gun must bie 
a high-velocity weapon, both ranging power and flatness of tra- 
jectory being essential. As regards the shell, to bring down a gas- 
bag, or even to kill a crew, with time shrapnel is difficult, owing to 
the .speed of the air hip and the difficulty of observing bursts. 
Direct hits with ordinary .shell arc equally hard to obtain, unless the 
balloon is stationary and the range known. Even if such a hit were 
got, the ordinary fuse would not act on encountering the slight 
resistance of the balloon envelojie. As regards the equipment, the 
absorjition of recoil at high elevations presents difficulties, the 
exaggeration of the angle of sight makes the sighting arrangements 
complicated, and rapidi^ in changing the line ol fire is essential. 
The most powerful equipment that, in J une 1910, had been constructed 
to meet these conditions was the Krupp 75 mm., which is mounted 
on a motor lorry, the weight of the equipment and carriage, without 
gunners, being about 4^ tons. The equipment is constructed on the 
differential recoil principle, with rear trunnion.s on the cradle. The 
shell is a 12 lb H.H., fitted with a IiiglUy sensitive fuse and con- 
taining, besido the Ii.E. burster, a quantity of composition whicii 
gives off a trail of smoke to facilitate ranging. 

The British iS-pr. Q.F, Field Gun (roo?) (sec Plate III., figs. 60 
and 61 ; also Artillery, Plate IL). — Taking fig. 60 from the top, 
wc see the buffer, tele.scopic spring-case and springs on top of the 
cnulle, the buffer being attaclied to the horn projecting upwards 
from the breech. The cradle, of bronze, surrounds the gum and is 
pivoted on horizontal trunnions on the upper carriage. 'The gun 
recoils in the cradle on the guide ribs, which extend for its whole 
length. The upper carriage is pivoted vertically on the trail and is 
traversed by the handle seen below the brccch. The long elevating 
screw is formed as a telescopic screw at its lower end to avoid any 
downward projection ; the screw does not turn, but the nut at 
bottom raises the gun, screw and sights for laying, while the nut at 
top raises and lowers the gun alone for giving elevation. The 
tubular trail supports the brake-arms, which also carry the scats for 
the layer and elevating number. The spade and traversing hand- 
spike are seen at the end of the trail. The telescopic sight is on the 
left of the gun. The shield is curved well back to give as much 
protection as possible to the detachment. The lower portion of llie 
shield is hinged and folds up for Iravclliug. 

The French Q.F. Field (iun {tS^S) (fig. 62, Plate III,; see aho 
Artillery, Plate II.). — This is a i>owerful gun, of unusual length, 
namely 36 calibres. The breech mechanism is of the eccentric screw 
type (see Part I. of tliis article) . The gun has compressed-air running- 
up gear and traverses along the axletree. The carriage is anchored 
by a trail spade and two brake-blocks which arc arranged so as to 
go under the wheels, forming dragshoes. on firing. This method ol 
anchoring causes some delay on coming into action and considerable 
delay in changing on to a fresh target. The gun has a goniomotnc 
sight with independent line of sight. The body of the ammunition 
wagon is tilted alongside the gun, and, with its armouicd bottom 
and steel doors, forms a good protection for the gunners supplying 
ammunition. 

The German Q.F. Field Gun {r^o 6 ) (fig. 63). — This is the 1896 gun 
remounted on a Q.F. carriage. It is not a powerful gun, the ballistics 
being the same as those of the British i5*pr. B.L. of 1893. It has a 
single-motion wedge brccch action. The gun is mounted on a cradlc 
wilh buffer and springs under the gun ; the cradle traverses on a 
vertical pivot set in a traversing bed which turns about the axletree. 
The gun has an arc sight with prismatic telescope and a clinometei 
mounted on it, and a circular laying-plane for laying on an auxiliai:> 
mark. It has not the independent line of sight. The shield is in 
three pieces, the top flap folding down for travelling. The carriage 
stands perfectly steady on discharge. 

The Russian Q.F. Field'Gun {/goj) is intended as an improvement 
on the French gun, being of even greater power. Springs are used 
for running-up instead of compressed air. To ensure steadiness the 
gun is kept very low on the carriage ; this is effected by the use of 
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a cranked axleiree. The gfan has not the Independent line of sight, 
bat has a panorama sight. It traverses on the axletree. 

Tht Danish Q.F. Field Gun (fig. 64, Plate IV.) is a good example 
of the heavier or more powerful type of Krupp field gun. The gun 
may be seen supported on the cradle^ which contains the hydraulic 
buffer and running-up springs. The wedge breech-block is open. 


Horse Artillery Gttns , — A horse artillery gun must bo mobile 
enough to accompany cavalry. This is secured partly by the 
adoption of a light t)^ of gun, partly by carrying the gniiners on 
horseback instesm of on the carriage. It is considered that the 
weight behind the team should not exceed 30 cwt. The Germans 
have dccliued to introduce a special type of light gun, as they 



The arc sight with panorama telescope is seen behind the shield, 
which Is curved backwards for better protection- The seats for the 
gunners who lay and attend to the breech are on either side of the 
trad. At the point of the trail arc the spade, the traversing lever 
and the trail eye by which the gun is limbered up. 

1 he American Q.F. Field Gun . — This is an example of the Ehrhardt 
type of gtm. It is considerably more powerful than the held guns 
adopted by most European powers. Steadiness is ensured by making 
the trail loj ft. long, or ij ft. longer than the Krupp trail. The 
construction is otherwise very shnilar to that of the Krupp gun 
shown In fig. 64, Plate IV. Four rounds are carried in tubes on the 
carrii^. 

Other Q.F. Equipments . — These closely re.semblc the standard 
types of their makers, as given in the above table of field guns. The 
Swiss and Dutch gutis are light Krupps ; the Spanish and Portuguese 
gun!% by Schneider of CreusM, are improved and lighter models of 
the Erendx gim. 

The new Italian gun is a medium Krup)). The Austrian gun is 
similar to the Amertean (Ehrhardt) but the gun itself is of bron2e. 


object to the complication entailed by the .supply of two’ natures 
of ammunition on the battlefield. The H.A. guns of other 
nations are merely lighter and le.ss powerful editions of their field 
guns. 

The Q.F. Field Howilzev.^k field howitzer is a gun capable of 
throwing a dicll weighing 35 to 45 lb at high angles of elevation, and 
light enough to manasuvre at a trot across op<.*n country. The 
permissible weight of the equipment is but .slig^htly greater than 
that of a field gun. The object of the howitzer is to throw a heavy 
shell with an angle of descent of not less than 25“, so as to destroy 
overtiead cover with high-explosive shell, and to search entrench- 
ments and reach gunners benind their gun-shields with shrapned. 
Effect is obtained, not by the striking velocity of the sheB, but by 
the amo\int of its high-explosive burster, or, in the case of shrapnel 
fire, by the use of a large driving charge in the base of the shdl 
which gives the necessary forward and downward velocity to the 
bullets. 

Since the muzzle energy of a howitzer is limited by the weight of 
the equipment, the heavy Shell can only be fired with a low veloeity. 



The Rumaman Q.F. field gun (fig. 65) is a recent type of medium 
Krupp gun. The shield is set well back, and has q, hood projecting 
forwards and fitting close to the gun. The brake is used for travelling 
only ; the brake-wheel is seen in front of the shield. The panorama 
telescope is mounted on top of the arc sight ; no foresight is used. 
There are no axletree scat^the gunners being carried on the gun 
limber and wagon limber. The wagon body (fig. 66) is tipped beside 
the gun in action.. 


Fio. 65.— ‘Rumanian (Krupp) Quiek-Hi^g Field Gun. 


usually not exceeding looo ft. per second. And in order to secure 
a steep angle of descent at short ranges this velocity is still farther 
reduced by usiug half and quarter chMges. 

The cojiistructioa of the howitzer is much the same as that of a 
gun. The calibre is usually between 4*3 and 4*7 in., and the length 
does not much exceed 12 calibras. Case ammunition is used, and 
the bre^h action is similar to that of a Q.F. gun. Howitzers are 
usually provided with shields in order to enable then to cone into 
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action in tiiie open ‘when necessary. At eAiort Tanges^ -with full 
charge, they make very powerful guns. 

Constmetion of ike Carriage.-^The gun>rccoil system is used as in 
a gun equipment. There is however one important difierence. If 
the recoil allowed be sufficient to keep the carriage steady at low 
elevations, then when fired at an elevation of 45® the breech will 
strike the ground. This may be to some extent avoided by placing 
the trunnions of the cradle which supports the howitzer at the 
extreme rear end, so that when elevated the breech of the howitzer 
is not brought any nearer tho ground (Knipp). Ono objection to 
this is that the forward prepomlerance of the howitzer has to be 
balanced by a spring to enable it to be elevated. 

A second method is known as controlled recoil, Tho buficr-lic^uid, 
on recoil, lias to pass through holes in the piston. The access of the 
bufTer-liquid to these Jiolcs is controlled by a disk Vtilve rotated by 
rifled grooves in the cylinder. By connecting the piston-rod to the 
carriage so as to rotate the piston when tho gun is elevated, the 
area ol the holes exposed by the disk valve can be decreased at high 
elevations so as lo .shorten the recoil. This is known as the Vavasseur- 
Ehrhardt control valve. Messrs Cockerill use a clianncl through 
which the liquid is forced on recoil, which is partly closed by n stop- 
cock connected to the left trunnion when tho howitzer is elevated. 

The running-up springs require to be strong in order to lift the 
-weight of the howitzer at 45° elevation. In most equipments twin 
columns of springs are used. 

I The Ehrhardi Q.F. Field Uomtter^ fig. 67 (Plate IV.), may be taken 
,as a type of the light field howitzer with controlled recoil, as opposed 
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TOcnts this difficulty has been got <»ver by ca^itig -Hie gun la twu 
parts, which arc screwei together on coming into a^ioo. 

In tho British service the 7 pr. R.M.L. of 400 Ih, the original 
" screw guo," was superseded in 1900 by the 10 pr. B.L., also in 
two jricces. A quick-firing mountain gun has since been introduced 
{1907). 

In modem mountain equipments, such as the Schneider- Danglia 
gun aflqilcd by Russia, tho gun is not divided actoss the bore but is 
lightened for transport by removing the brecch-piece and breech- 
block, which are carried s^aratdy. These guns fire a shell of 14*3 n> 
svith M. V. of 1 100 £.s. 

When the gun is in one piece, the equipment naturally divides 
itself into four parts, namely the gun, cradle, trail and axletneo and 
wheels. When a long jointed trail is used, as in the Krupp Q.F. 
mountain equipment, the point of the timl is carried with Idie 
wheels, which form a light load. In addition to this the folding 
shield with ammunition forms a fifth load. The shkdd need not, 
however, be brought up till after the gun has opened fire. 

Since the Icngtli of a mountain gun in one piece may not exceed 
4 ft. 6 in., the calibre has to be comparatii'dy large to get the neces- 
sary power, and is usually 75 mm. or 3 in. The weight may not 
exceed 255 tb. A short breech action such as the swinging block or 
tho eccentric screw is preferred. ITie sights must be of simple 
pattern ; the independent line of sight is too complicated for moun- 
tain work. But it is most desirable that the sight-socket should be 
capable of being cross-levelled to eliminate the error introduced by 
difference of level of wheels. Except in the French gun, the recoil 



Fig. 66.-— Wagon Body, Rumanian (Krupp) Quick-firing Field Gun. 


to the Krupp pattern with rear trunnions and constant long recoil. 
The howitzer is represented immediately after firing, before it has 
run up. The recoil is automatically shortened so that when fired at 
this high elevation the buffer, which is seen under the breech, does 
not strike the ground. The sights are on tlie bar which passes through 
the shield. 'I'liu calibre is 4-7 in. ; the liowitzcr fires a 46th shell 
with M.V. 9S3 f.s., and weighs 25 cwt. in action with shield. 

The Q.F, Mouniain Gun. — A mountain gun has the same tactical 
duties to fulfil as a field gun. It is merely a field gun sufficiently 
mobile for mountain transport. Its weight and dimensions arc 
restricted by the following considerations : (i) The whole equip- 
ment has to be carried on pack animals. (2I The average load for 
a battery mule is about aSotb, including 651b of saddle and equip- 
ment. A few specially selected gun-mules can carry alxmt 401b 
more, or 320 tb. In Spain and Italy, where exceptionwy fine mules 
are available, some of the mountain battery loads amount to 375 lb. 
(3) Tho load* must be short, the length being limited by that of the 
neck of a mule. If possible no part of the equipment should be more 
than 4' 6* long. (4) The equipment must, therefore, be subdivided 
into component parts such that no part weighs more than 320 - 65 
or 255 lb, and these parts must be so designed as to be quickly 
semblcd. (3) The number of parts into which the equipment may 
be subdivided is either four or five. British mountain batteries 
have five gun and carriage mules, and yet they come into action and 
fire the first round within one minute. Other'nations mostly divide 
the equipment into four parts only, and use rather heavier loads 
than is in England considered consistent with activity on a hillside. 
(6) Mountain guns are usually provided with sluifts to enable them 
to be drawn instead of being carried when travelling along a road. 

On a 3-mule basis the total weight of gun and carriage carried 
amounts to 10^ cwt. or more tlian half tlie weight of a field gun. 
But the power obtainable is not commensurate, being in practice 
limited by the weight of the gun itself, which is restricted by the 
catzying power of the tzansport animals. In B.L. mountain eqnip- 


the gnn ilocs not slide directly < 
guides, but a steel forging called a sleigh is inter- 
posed. This forms a sliding cover to the cradle, and 
protects the guides. On coming into action the gun 
is dropped into the sleigh and secured by a keyed lug. 
The trail of a Q.F. mountain gun has to be from 6 ft. 
to 7 ft. long to keep the gun steady. It is either carried 
in two pieces (Krupp) or ishinged and folded (Ehrhardt). 
The spade is similar to that used with field guns. The 
wliecls are of wood, about 3 ft. in diameter. The 
elevating gear is a plain screw. The gun and cradle 
traverse on a vertical pivot about 3 degrees each way. 
A shield high enough to protect tlic gunners kneeling 
weighs up to X cwt,, and is carried in two pieces, 

The Krtqip mountain gun, fig. 68 ^Plate IV.), 
may be taken as an example of ordinary practice. 
Tine gun i* seen mounted on the sleigh, which 
slides to the rear on tho cradle whont the gun 
recoils. The cradle is pivoted vertically on a saddle 
mounted on horizontal trunnions ^tween tho trail 
brackets ,- the rearward extension of the saddle 
forms the travemng bed and is supported by the 
elevating screw. The ioresiglit and arc sight are 
attached to the cradle. Near the middle of the 
7-ft. trail are seen the seats for the laying and 
loading numbers. The trail is divided immediately 
in roar of the seats. The calibre is 2-95 in., the 


gun fires a shell weighing 1 1 ft 10 oz. with a muzzle velocity of 
920 f.s. The weight in action is 820 ft, without shield. 

The French Z907 mountain gun differs markedly from other 
types in that the carriage is con.stnictod wiltli dificnential recoil 
gear as described above. There is no hydraulic biifler, and the 
whole of the recoil-energy is absorbed by the springs. The gnn is 
held in the recoil position by a catch, and when loaded and rclrased 
it is fired automatically by a trim>cr on tho cradle. The cabbre is 
2*65 in., and the shell weighs it ft 10 oz. 

Authorities. — H. A. Bethell, Modern Guni and Gttnnsry (Wool- 
wich, 1907, 3rd edition, 1910) ; Kenyon, F.A. Materiel on the Con* 
tinent (R.A. Institution, Woolwich, 1905) ; GrcenhiJl, " The 
Dynamics of Gun Recoil,*' The Engineer (23rd August _50O7); 
Roskoten, Die heutige Feldavtilierie (RyeWn, 1900); Kobne. Prpgris 
de Vartillerie de eampagne tnodeme (Paris, 1906) ,- Challdat, Thiorie 
affdts A diformation (Paris, 1906) ; Siacci, Falistigue eXlMeufe ; 
Witzlebcn, FeldgeschUtzfroge in Portugal (Dresdei^ 1906) ; Castner, 
" Development of Recoil Apparatus," Journai U.S. Artillery (1904) ; 
and Der Erfolg des sldnaigeii Rohrrilcklaufs bei Feldjiaubiteen 
(Frauenfeld, tgo6) ; v, Rcichenau, Muniiiomausrilstung (Berlin, 
1905) ; Shrapnels et boucliers and VObusier de eampagne tnodemt 
(Lucerne, 1906) ; Dahn, Die Enfwicklung der Itohrritchlauf*F»ld* 
haubiUe (Berlin, 1907). (H. A. B.) 

III. Heavy Field and Siege Equiphbnts 

Heavy Field HaftenVr.— 'Since the days of Gujrat and Inker* 
mann the value of heavy metal in the field has been recognizee^ 
at all events in theory, but it was mainly due to the South African 
■war that “ heavy ” batteries have become a component part of 
modem armies. Guns heavier than field guns have fonmed 
part of the equipment of the Indian army for many yeatv, 
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but they have existed for a specific purpose^ and ordnance 
originally designed for quite other functions has, from the 
exigencies of war, been occasionally utilized in the field, as was 
the case in South Africa and Manchuria, but the heavy field 
battery as we know it to-day is a new military product. Its 
role is an extensive one, as it embraces many of the functions of 
ordinary field guns as well as some of those usually attributed to 
light siege pieces. In the heavy field armaments of the Powers as 
they stand at the present time will be found guns, howitzers and 
mortars, and projectiles that vary from 50 Tb to more than five 
times that weight, and no boundary line can be assigned which 
will separate these field equipments from those of the light units 
of a siege train. It will be convenient to consider in turn the 
three natures of ordnance (guns, howitzers and mortars) employed 
and to quote some typical instances of each kind. 

The United States 60 fir. Gun . — This gun anti its equipment arc 
of modern typo (1904). Its general appearance is shown in figs. Cxj 
„ antf 70, Plate V. The calibre 1947*; the charge 5*94 lb 

* * of smokeless powtler and the muzzle velocity developed 
is 1700 f.s. Fixed ammunition is employtKl, and with an elevation 
uf 1 3® the range Is 7000 yils. The weight of the equipment limbered 
up is ^iven as 7t1 cwt. : it is known as a siege gun. 

In its general aspect the carriage resembles a field carriage, but of 
stronger type, with a special arrangement of cratllc. 

In fig. 71 two sections arc given ; the cradle, it will be seen, 
co.isists ol throe cylinders (scon in section in the upper figure) which 



From Lieut.-Coloiiel Ormond M. Li^tak'si OrJ/iaier antf Cnnmrjt, 

Fio. 71, — Diagram of 47-in. Siege Gun, U.S.A. 
h, Traversing bracket, r, Rails. x, Axle. 

p, Pintle bearing. 5, Spring cylinders, y, Pintle yoke. 

are bound together by broad steel bands ; the two outer cylinders 
carry rails r upon which the gun slides in recoil. The centre cylinder 
contains the hydr.auUc gear for checking recoil, the two outer contain 
the running-np springs s. Those springs are arranged in three con- 
centric columns, the front end of each outer column being con- 
nected to tho rear end of the next inner column by a steel tube, 
flanged outwardly at the front end hnd inwardly at the rear end. 
A carrying a head which acts on tho inner coil only passes 
through tho centre of the cylinder and is fixed to a yoke that is 
connected with a Uig at the breech of the gun. The flanged tubes 
thus convey tho from the innermost coil to the next outer 

coil and 'putermost coil, so that in each cylinder the 

springs and have a long stroke with short assembled 

lengm._^^n|u<eebn the recoil takes place partially on the carriage 
anqjpw'a3|BRBh of the energy remains to tend to cause movement 

cradle is supported by trunnions in the casting y, which is 
itidf seated in tho casting p, which forms a bearing for it. This 
bearing is mounted between the front ends of the trail brackets, its 
rw end embracing the hollow axle x. Attached to the lower surface 
of y IS the traversing bracket 6. which extends to tho rear under 
the axle and forms a support for the traversing shaft t and for the 
elevating mechanism. 

For traveUMg (Mato V., fig. 69) the gun is withdrawn to the rear 
vad the b^Moi is attached to a holding-down arrangement about 
the middflMthe trail. A spade is hingM at the point of the trail. 


The British 60 fir. Gun . — This is known as a heavy battery gun ; 
its calibre is 5', its length 32 calibres, its weight 39 cwt. : its charge 
is lb of cordite, its muzzle velocity aobo f.s. and its efiective 
slurapnel range 10,000 yds. The weight behind tho team is 106 cwts., 
aqrs. 

The German to cm. Gun is called a heavy battery gun ; its calibre 
is 4', its efiective shrapnel range is 5750 yds., but common shell can 
be useil up to 11,000 yds. Tlie organization is a six-gun battery, 
but a platform has always to be used. 

A howitzer is a comparatively light piece that fires a comparatively 
heavy sliell with a comparatively low muzzle velocity, and changes 
in range are effected sometimes by alteration of charge „ 
as well as of elevation. On the continent of Europe 
howitzers are more popular than guns for heavy field batteries 
and light siege units. 

The French ts cm. {Rimailho) Howitzer. — Thi.s piece is at tl'.e 
present time very popular in France, whore, in 1907, some 120 bat- 
teries of the field army were said to be armed with it. It came into 
being from the conversion of an old pattern siege howitzer and its 
adaptation to a new form of carriage, according to tiio plans of 
Commandant Rimailho. The gun {canon de R) is a short piece, 
made of steel, with a calibre of 6*i' ; tho shell weighs about 941b 
and has an efiective range of 7000 yds. The breech opens auto- 
matically after each round and a rapidity of fire of from 4 to 5 
rounds a minute is claimed. The howitzer is supported on two 
trunnions near its rear end so that tho weight pivots about a point 
near the breech, with the result that the latter remains nearly 5 ft. 
above the ground level at all angles of elevatitm : space is thus Iclt 
for recoil, which is checked by a Iniiter, the construction of which is 
a secret ; running-out springs arc provided to rcliirn the gun fo fke 
firing position. The piece recoils in a cratlle to which is attached 
the elevation scale, but the elevating gear is independent of the 
carriage proper ; the line of sight is also indepciulenl. The howitzer 
has a special transporting carriage, but it can be placed on its firing 
carriage, it is said, in two minutes. The weight behind the tcains is 
in each cji.se about 47 cwt. On a war footing three ammunition 
wagons per howitzer would be provided. 

The German cm. Howitzer . — The Germans also possess a 15 cm. 
howitzer of modem type ; its rate of fire is 2 to 3 routuls a minute : 
its shell is 67J lb in weight and tho weight behind the team is about 
53 cwt. 

The British 6" B.L. Howitzer . — This piece is made of steel, it 
weighs 30 cwt., its shell weigh.s 12211) and has an elfectivo range of 
7000 yds. Tho weight behind tlie team is 83 cwt. 

Fig. 72 shows the howitzer and cradle A mounted on the travelling 
carriage, from which it can be fired up to an angle of 35° : in fig. 73 



Fig. 72, — Diagram of British 6-ia. B.L. Howitzer. 


the wheels have been removed, the trail B has been lowered on to 
the pivot plate C and secured to a pivot plug screwed into tlie 
plate : to the trail is fitted the top carriage D, and when the howitzer 
and cradle are thus mounted 70® elevation can be given. The 
howitzer recoils through the pradle, in which are two hydraulic 
bulicrs side by side, fig; 74, whoso piston rods E are attached to the 
howitzer so that the recoil of the latter draws the pistons J to the 
rear. Consider now, in fig. 74, the right buffer only ; forged in one 
piece with the piston and piston rod is a tail rod F of larger diameter 
than the piston rod, and in the front of the cylinder is an annular 
bronze casting G, called a floating piston, which bears against tlie 
rear of the springs. On discharge, the howitzer slides along the 
cradle to the rear, the piston rod E is drawn out of the cylinder 
and the tail rod F is drawn in, and from its larger diameter causes 
a pressure of oil against the floating piston G, which slides forward 
and compresses the springs which are orevented moving by the 
rods H. The action is the same in each buffer. After recoil the 
springs expand and return the howitzer into the firing position. 
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The floating pistons are tapered slightly inside towards the front 
to prevent violence in the running out action. The elevating gear, 
which can be placed on the left side of either the trail or the top 
carnage, actuates the arc K, bolted to the left side of the cradle. 

When the gun is fired on wheels (fig. ^2) an anchorage buffer M, 
attached to the platform, checks the recoil, whilst the springs with 
wliich it is provided cause the carriage to return to its position. 

The United States 6" Howitter . — This is a more modern ^uipment, 
its date being 1905. The howitzer is a short piece, 13 calibres long ; 
it fires a 120 -lb shell with a muzzle velocity of goo f.s. It has an 



extreme elevation of 43® and an effective range of 7000 yds. The 
weight behind the team is 70^ cwt. The carriage is of peculiar 
construction (fig. 75). The howitzer is supported under its cradle, 
which is carried on trunnions seated in the top carriage. The 
cradle consists of three cylinders generally similar in arrangement 
and in functions to tho.se described for the 4-7' 60 pr. gun : the 
howitzer is made in a single forging and carries a lug on its breech 
end for the attachment of the recoil piston rod and the yoke for the 
rods of the spring cylinders ; flanged rails are formed on its upper 
varface, which support it on its cradle. The top carriage rests on a 
-ramework called a " pintle bearing.” Flanges m the former engage 
.wilder clips in the latter ; the pintle bearing is riveted to the front 
part of the trail brackets, and forms a turn-table upon which the top 
carriage and all supported by it have a movement of 3® traverse on 
either side. 

This movement of traverse is effected by a shaft and worm : the 
former is supported in a fixture attached to the left trail bracket, 
and the latter works in a nut pivoted to the top carriage. 

Elevation is effected by a forging called the rocker. The rear 
part of the latter is U-shaped and passes under the gun, being 



Fig. 74. — Hydraulic buffers of British 6-in. B.L. Howitzer. 
(N.fl. -Spiral, instead of volute springs, are now used.) 


attached to the cradle by a pivoted hook h. From either side of the 
U arms extend which embrace the cradle trunnions between the 
cradle and the cheeks of the top carriage so that the rocker can 
rotate about the cradle trunnions. The elevating gear is supported 
in lugs on the under side of the top carriage, while the upper end 
of the elevating screw is attached to the bottom of the rocker. The 
rocker thus moves in elevation in the top carriage and gives elevation 
to the cradle, and therefore to the gun, by means of the pivoted 
hook above referred to. 

The brackets of the trail extend separately to the rear, .sufficiency 
providing for free movements of recoil at any elevation ; they are 
then joineil by transoms and top and bottom plates and terminate 
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in a detachable spade which is secured to the top of the trail in 
travelling. The axle is of special shape to admit of the movements 
of the cradle ; it is lower m the middle than at the sides and is 
made in three parts, held together by shrinkage in cylinders formed 
in the sides of the pintle bearing. 

A peculiarity of this carriage is that recoil is automatically 
shortened as elevation increases. Thus the length of recoil is 50' 
at angles of firing from - 3® to o®, from o® to 25® the 50' is gradually 
reduced to 28^, which is not clianged for higher angles. This is 
effected as follows : Four apertures are made in the piston of the 
recoil cylinder, and there are two longitudinal throttUng grooves 
in the walls of the cylinder. All apertures being open and deepest 
part of grooves in use would correspond to a 50' recoil ; apertures 
closed and grooves alone at work would mean a 28' recoil. A 
rotating disk with apertures similar and similarly placed to those 
on the piston is carried by the piston rod and rests against the 
front of the piston, and is actuated during recoil by two lugs pro- 
jecting into helical guide slots cut in the walls of the recoil cjdinder. 
‘The latter is mounted so as to be capable of rotation in the cradle, 
and its outer surface carries teeth which engage with similar teeth in 
a ring surrounding the right spring cylinder. When the elevation is 
between o® and 25® these latter teeth engage in special gearing which 
is seated in the hollow trunnion of the cr^le and is attached to the 
right cheek of the top carriage. The buffer conditions are thus 
made to correspond with the elevation. 

The mortar is a short piece of ordnance that is always fired from 
a bed. Changes in range are usually effected by varying Morton 
the charge. 

United States j S" Mortar. — This equipment is not modem ; the 
piece was intended for vertical fire against troops in entrenchments ; 
the mortar weighs 2451b, and its bed, which is made in a single 
casting of steel, 300 lb. The latter rests in action on a wooden plat- 
form and is held down by ropes and pickets. 

The German 8-4'' Mortar. — This equipment is pcrliaps the heaviest 
field et^uipment existing. The mortar in action weighs about 4-9 
tons ; it has to be transported in a special vehicle and can only be 
fired from a platform ; four hours are required for bringing it into 
action. Two platform wagons are attached to each mortar, weighing 
; respectively 2-9 and 4-9 tons. The equipment can be moved at a 
walk on good roads, but two companies of infantry are always 
I attached for haulage in case of need. A battery consists of 4 mortars, 
and 160 rounds are carried. The shell weighs 250 lb and carries a 
I heavy charge of high explosive, with or without delay action fuze. 

A special equipment designed by Messrs Krupp is shown in Plate 
vi., figs, 76 and 77. It is a mobile mounting for an 8*26* mortar 
with constant long recoil, which is fired, like a howitzer, from its 
travelling carriage without a platform. This equipment weighs about 
5 tons in action. 

All the foregoing equipments may be considered mobile ; that is 
to say, the batteries in which they are organized arc self-contained, 
can move from place to place without external assistance, and may 
be employed on either field or siege duties. Their uses may be 
summed up as follows: The first object of the heavy artillery 
accompanying an army is to demolish the barrier forts or other 
frontier fortifications of a permanent nature in order to enable the 
army to penetrate into the enemy’s country. After this has been 
done, a small portion of this artillery will be employed in connexion 
with the siege of fortresses, while another, by far the more con- 
siderable portion, will accompany the advance of the field army. 

Heavy Siege Units. — When a serious siege has to be under- 
taken it is necessary to organize one or more siege trains in 
addition to the troops of the field army. Both heavy and light 
siege units enter into the composition of a siege train. As to 
the armament of the latter, we have said that it is not 
exactly distinguishable from that of heavy field batteries, 
and it has already been described. That of the former is 
less definite. Heavy siege units are seldom mobile in the 
sense that light siege units are : the ordnance comprising' 
the former has usually to be transported by some speciid 
means ; thus it might be conveyed by ordinary rail or ship 
to some place from which special siege railways would admit 
of its conveyance to its place in battery, and probably great 
variety of calibre and mounting would exist. For example, 
during the siege of Sevastopol a civil engineer, Robert 
Mallet (1810-1881), designed a 36" mortar; it did not, how- 
ever, reach the seat of war ; and in 1904 the Japanese made 
use of their ii-i* coast howitzers at Port Arthur. At the siege 
manoeuvres in France in 1906 the heavy siege units were repre- 
sented by their b-i" gun and their lo-y" howit^. The official 
British pieces are a 6* gun and a 9*4* howitzer. Generally 
speaking, whereas the most suitable armament of the light units 
can as a rule be foreseen, that of the heavy would depend very 
much on circumstances. 

XX. 8 




The French to'f Howitzer . — As a tjrplcaJ piece the lo^" howitzer 
may be taken, whltlx the French transpotted by special horse 
4 lraught, as it was lound too heavy tor the type of siege railway 
made use of at the mock siege of Langres in i<^7. Its total equip- 
meat weighs 23 tons and it is transported in four doniponenu, 
namely, the piece, the carriage, the slide and the platform. A 
battery of six pieces would thus require, exclusive of ammunition 



hydraulic buffer is attached to the front of the slide and also to fho 
bed. 

The fighting units of siege artillery in the British service are 
companies and brigades; eacli company would be armed with 
from 4 to 6 light siege pieces or from 2 to 4 heavy pieces. A com- 
pany is usually a major's command. Three such companies would 
form a siege brigade under a lieutenant-colonel. If a siege train oi 
any magnitude were oq^anizt^ it might 
be necessary to combine two or mote 
brigades into a division under a colonel 
or brigadier. In the French service 
each siege train consists of three divi- 
sions. A division is divided into groups 
and comprises some 50 pieces of oixl- 
nance, heavy and light. (J. R. J. J.) 

IV. Garrison Mountings 
The armament of modern coast 
fronts consists of (a) heavy B.L. guns, 
9" anti upwards ; (b) medium guns, 
4* and upwards, and (c) light Q.F. 
guns ; all these being for direct fire ; 
and (rf) guns, howitzers or mortars of 

various calibres for high angle fire. 

5 Typical guns of type (a) are the Krupp 
( 1 2* gun and the British 9*2 B.JL1. gun. 

s The Krupp 12" gun is built up of 
— — -i. crucible cast nickel steel, not wire 
wound. It is 45 calibres long and 
has the Krupp wedge-shaped breecli- 
closing apparatus. It is fitted with 
a repeating trip lock. The cartridge 
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Fig. 75. — Diagram of 6-in. Siege Howitzer, U.S.A. 
b. Hand-wheel actuating wheel A, Hook, i, 2, 3, 4 and jj mc- 
brakes. chanism for loading position. 

«, Elevating hand-wheel, n, Elevating screw. 

4 , Handle. t, Traversuig wheel. 

imaspott, 24 vehicles that would weigh 130 tons. The howitzer 
was designed oligiaaUy for coast defence ; it weighs about 5} tons 
smd its bed weighed 6J tons : to this equipment was added a ^ide 
smd a platform, consisting of a thick plate of iron upon which 
Um slide moves. Tbe platfoem. is provided with a pivot upon which 
tiw fsoot part of the tude fits. The latter consists of an iron frame- 
work, having lateral movement around the aforesaid pivot ; its 
rear poitioa is provided with rollers to facili':ate its movement on 
fBie platform, its upper portion consists of two inclined rails :aloDg 
wfaiw the bed or carriage of the howitzer sbdos. To check xeCoU a 


is a metallic case containing u charge 
of 290 Ib of tubular powder. The projectiles are of two 
weights, 770 lb and 980 lb, and the respective mu2atlc 
velocities are 3025 f.s. and 2700 f.s. The British 9-2 B.L. gun 
is of wire-wound construction and is over 48 calibres long. 
It has the asbestos pad and Welin screw system of obturation, 
ami its charge of lojlb of cordite, contained in a cartridge of 
silk cloth, fires a 3801b projectile with a muzzle velocity of 
2643 A typical gun of cIms (b) is the British 6'^ mark VII. 
It is similar in construction and breech mechanism to tlie last- 
named and fires a 100 lb projectile with a charge of 231b cordite, 
giving a mustzle velocity of 2493 f.s, A typical gun of class (c) 
is the British 12 pr. Q.F . ; its weight is 12 cwt., it is made of 
steel, is 10-3 calibres kmg, and with a cordite charge of 1 lb 15 oz. 
it fires a projectile i2jro in weight with a muzzle velocity of 
2197 f.5. and a possible rate of 13 aimed rounds a minute. A 
typical piece of class (i) is the ii" Krupp howitzer. It is la 
calibres long, has a charge of aSilb smokeless powder and fires 
steel shell weighing 470 lb or 760 lb. It is provided with a 
shrapnel shell of the former weight which contains 1880 
bullets. 

The methods of mounting of coast ordnance are many ; space 
only permits of referring to certain typical arrangements. 

I. The Moncrieff Principle.— The disappearing carriage originated, 
at all events in England, with Colonel Sir A. Moncrieff, who, about 
1864, proposed to utilize the energy of recoil to bring a 
gun into a protected position and at the same tiihe to 
store up sufficient energy to raise it to a firing position when 
loading was completed. To effect this a heavy counter- ^ 
weight was so adjusted that its tendency was to raise the 
gun ; when the latter was fired, it laised the counterweight and a 
ratchet and pawl followed the action up : when the pawl wm re- 
leased the counterweight brought the gun back to the finng position j 
this application of the principle had many drawbacks, and never 
had any success with guns over 7 tons in weight. It was not until 
Moncrieff invented the hydropneumatic appliances that any real 
progress was made. In 1888 was introduced into the British service 
the first of a large group of disappearing mountings for guns of types 
(a) and (Jb) , where the energy of recoil was absorbs chiefly by forcing 
a laige volume of liquid through a narrow opening or recoil valve, 
and also by further compressing a large volume of already highly 
compreseed air ; when recoil was completed the recoil valve closed 
and the air was retained at very high pressure ; the energy thus 
stored up returned the gun to the firing position. The actum will 
be understood from the following example. 

The British 6 " B,L. Gnn on H.P. Mountingt Mark JV , — Fig 78 
shows a general view of the avounting^ fig. 79 is a vertical and 
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Fig, 78. —British 6* B.L. Gun on H.P. Momting, Mark IV. 


fig. 8o a transverse section through the recoil cylinder. Hie gun 
trunnions (fig. 78) are supported by the two arms of tlic elevator A, 
which i.s pivoted to tlie front of the lower carriage at B. The breech 
ii sunpurtud by the two elevating bars C whose low'cr ends arc 
attacned to the ebjvating arcs D. Thc-'aj arcs arc worked t>y the 
(.levating gear actuated by Uie hand-wheel E. The arcs are struck 
with the bars C as radii, their centres being points at the upper 
end of the bars when the gun is in the loading position, Klevalion 
can thus be given to the gun whilst it is Ix ing loaded. The lower 
carriage rests 0:1 a ring of live rollers G, wliich are free to travcrs»e 
round on a circular racer H, motion Tieing given by traversing gear 
‘actuated by the hand-wheel I. Supported by vertical stanchions 
attached to the lower carriage is a horisontal circular shield J 
through which the gun rises to the firing position. The manganese 
bronze ram F which is attached to the elevators A by the cross-head 
J. is forced on recoil into the central chamber of the recoil cylinder 
(see fig. 79), which is supported by trunnions M re.sting in the brackets 
of the lower carriage. There are ten chambers ,N (figs. 79 and 80), 
r.ll of which are connected at the bottom with the recoil valve 
(lumber O, and consequently with each other. Nine of these 
contain liquid in their lower portions and highly compressed air 
above, ana ate connected at the top by a channel P to ec^ualize the 
pressure in each chamber. The tenth chamber N', which is situated 
j.:>wost in the cylinder, contains liquid alone and has at Its upper end 
the raising valve Q. On recoil the liquid in the central chamber is 
forced by the ram through the recoil valve R into the outer chambers 
N, thus further compressing the air. As R is a non-return valve the 
air is maintained in this highly compressed state during loading. 
The gun is raised Iw pushing the lever S (fig. 78) to the front wliich 
actuates the rack T (fig. 79), thus opening Q, which allows the air 
in the nine chambers to force liquid from the tenth chamber N' 
into the centre ram chamber, lifting the ram. U is a pump (fig. 79) 
by which the gun can be pumped down at drill. The liquid employed 
in the buffer is a mixture of methylated spirits, mineral oil, distilled | 
water and carbonate of soda, and its aeration, due to the churning 
it receives on recoil, is a serious drawback to this class of mounting. 
From a 6" B.L. gun mounted in this fashion somewhat more than 
one aimed round a minute can be obtained; from a g-s* B.L. about 
four such rounds in five minutes. 

The foregoing description is now^ however, principally interesting 
as showing an ingenious application of mechanical principles (or 
military purposes. Mountings of this type are being gradually 
withdrawn from the British service. 

r*s Sujjfnglon-CrGgier Principle . — In the United States a tj^ of 
disappearing carriage known hs the Buffington-Crorier (fig, 81) is 
used. Hero, as in the earlier types of Moncrieff carriage, a counter- 
weight is employed, but the energy of recoil is partly absorbed by 
a buffer, and the counterweight, which is constrained by guides to 
move vertically up and down, is just able to raise the gun to the 



firing position . A satisfactorjr 
rale of fire is claimed for thvr 
mounting, which has recently' 
boon improved. 

balanced J’lffar.— Another 
type of disappearing mount- 
ing for guns of type (fc) or (f)„ 
known as the balanced pillar, 
is lound on the continent of 
Europe and in the United 
States, where it is used for 5' 
guns and under. A long steel 
cylinder, which supports the 
gun and its carriage, has a 
vertical movonient of about 
3 1 ft. in .an outer cylinder.. 
The inner cylinder and alS 
that it carries is balanced Ly 
a counterweight. After the* 
guu is fired it can be brought 
with its length parallel to the 
parapet. Then by the action 
of the mechanism the inner 
cylindor can be made to.sink 



Fig. 80.— -TraneveiSe Se€>- 


F»G. 79.— Vertical Section through tion through Rec^l CyUnder 
Recoil Cylinder of Gun shown in fig. 78* ot Gun shown in fig. 78, 


in the outer cylinder and the gun is brought down to the loading 
position ; the release of the counterweight will cause it to rise 
again. The gun has the usual motion of traverse round the 
common axis of the two cylinders. 
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practice being occasionally to mount two 1 1' guns in the same cupola. 
The cast-iron cupola was introduced by Gruson of Magdeburg, 
CuaoiMM nickel steel is now generally employed by Krupp. 

^ * In Gruson's design the gun and mounting are placed 

upon a turn-table upon which also rest the bases of a series of cast- 
iron plates ; these are very massive, are curvilinear in section, and 
are built up into a shallow dome which completely covers the 
mountings as with a cap : the whole structure turns together, being 
traversed round a central pivot. The chase of the gun emerges 
through a port which admits of the necessary play of elevation. 
A notable example of a cupola was erected at bpezxia containing 
two 1 2o-ton Krupp guns, the structure complete weighing 2050 tons. 
A Krupp ci^la of chilled cast-iron for two 28-cm. (ii*) is shown 
in fig. Sa. These are desijgncd principally for coast defence in low 
sites. The cupola, which is built up like a Gruson cupola of several 
heavy iron masses, is revolved and the guns laid by hydraulic jiower. 


Mountings of the barbette type are much favoured in the British 
service for guns of types (o) and (fc) ; one of the most ^ . 

modem is shown in fig. 21, where a 9*2' B.L. gun, Mark X., * 

is placed upon a Mark V. mounting, a combination which . ® 
admits of over five aimed rounds in two minutes. 

The British 9-3" B.L. Gun. — Fig. 84 shows a general view of the 
mounting, fig. 85 a longitudinal section through the cradle on a 
larger scale. The gun, which is trunnionless, carries a cross-head A 
and recoils in the cradle C, being supported by its ifuidcs D, which 
slide in longitudinal grooves in the cradle. To this cross-head is 
attached the buffer cylinder B (sec fig. 85) which recoils with the 
gun, while the piston rod L is attached to the front of the cradle ; 
engaging with the buffer cylinder and in the same axial line is a 
bronze casting containing two air chambers F and G ; the casting is 
attached to the rear of the cradle, which is supported by trunnions 
E in the lower carriage. Thus on firing, the gun carries the bufier 
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Fig. 34. — British g-2* B.L. Can, Mark X., on Barbette Mounting. 


cylinder backwards with it, draws it off its piston rod L and forces 
it into the air chamber F. The air in the chambers F and G is at a 
high initial tension and, on recoil, the air in F is further compressed 
and forced through the valve H into the chamber G. At the con- 
clusion of recoil the air expands and forces the buffer cylinder to 
the front, which carries with it the gun into its loading position ; 
but the valve H closes and the air has to make its way through a 
narrow hole before it can act on tlxe end of the buffer, thus preventing 
violent action, which is further guarded against by the '* contrm 
ram " M which is bolted into the rear end of the buffer. To prevent 
leakage of air between the air chamber and the buffer at the gland 
K the packing employed is a viscous liquid which is in communication 
by means of the pipe J with the intensificr 1. The latter consists 
of a cylinder containing a piston and rod free to move : the front 
face of this piston is subject to the pressure of the air in the air 
chamber, the rear face is in communication with the liquid in the 
gland. Now, as the piston head is held in position by the pressures 
on either side of it, and as the effective area of the front face is 
greater than that of the rear--on account of the rod — the liquid 
pressure per square inch of the fluid in the gland, &c., must bo greater 
than that of the air in the air chamber, hence the latter cannot 
escape through the former. The pressure in the chambers F and G 
is aojusted on preparing for action by an air pomp worked by hand. 
The energy of recoil is further utilized as follows : hydraulic 
cylinders called compressors are held in the cradle, and m them 
work rams connected with the cross-head A (see fig. 85) : they are 


form KR, which forms a shield, is an overhead railway QQ, on which 
run trollies, each taking a projectile. The projectiles arc stored/ in 
the recess shown in section at O. By means of a shell barrow any 
projectile can be placed on the lift W and raised to a trolly wluch 
can be run round over the lift W', which raises the projectile, as 
shown at S, to a i>oint suitable for loading. 

The British 6" B.L, Gun . — A typical mounting for guns of type 

S is afforded by the British C.P .(central pivot), Mark II. mounting 
‘ the 6' B.L. Mark VII. gun, a combination which admits of six 
rounds a minute aimed fire. Fig. 80 shows a side elevation of the 
mounting with half the shield removed ; fig. 87 a longitudinal 
section of part of the cradle through the axis of the buffer. The 
gun, which is trunnionlcss, recoils in the cradle A ; the latter con- 
tains a buffer B and two cylindrical boxes containing springs S. 
Attached to the brccch of the gun is a piston rod C with piston D, 
the latter having an opening or *' port^’ E, through which the oil 
passes on recoil, the pressure in the buffer, which would otherwise 
vary with the velocity of the recoil, being krot constant by the 
variation in the area of aperture afforded by £, This area is governed 
by the action of the valve key strip F of varying section, which is 
inserted in the buffer in such a way that as the gun recoils the port E 
is constrained to pass over it. On recoil the rods J, which are 
attached to the gun in rear and screwetl into the flanged cylinder H 
in front, force back the front of the springs S, whose rear ends butt 
up against the rear of the spring boxes. ARer recoil the spring 
return the gun to the firing position. To check the violence of this 
action a control ram G is made use of ; the 


piston rod has a cylindrical hole in front 
which, as the gun recoils, becomes filled 
with oil, and before the piston can come 
up against the front of tne buffer this oil 
has to he displaced by the thrust of the 
ram G which checks the forward movement 
of the gun. The cradle A rests on its 
trunnions in sealings in the lower carriage 
and is elevated or depressed by the gear 
K'. The last-named drives the elevating 
arc L, which is attached to the cradle at 
M, the axis of the gun moving parallel to 
the axis of the cradle. In fig, 80 the lowev 
carriage is almost entirely hidden by the 
gears carried on it, namely, the elevating 
gear K, the traversing gear N, which 
works a spur pinion, geadjug into the rack 
^ ^ O attached to the'^B^tal P: the 

Fig, 85. — Detailsof Mounting shown in fig. 21. elevation indicators for record- 

ing the angle of elevall^.f^ the gun 

also connected with a hydraulic accumulator (not shown) which and the bracket S' which support the 6* armour plate 1'.'' The weight 
can be placed in any convenient position in the work, and the power of the lower carriage, cradle and gun is taken by a horizont^ing of 
thus stored up be employed for raising the projectiles, for which hard steel balls resting on the top of a massive forged steel fljjkvpt 
Xmrpose two lifts are provided. One of these (W) is in the floor of U, the lower portion of which is shown supports in the wK-iroa 
the emplacement, the other (W') is attached to and moves with the pedestal. The elevation indicator consists-wf a sector Q bolted to 
jDOuntmg. Underneath and suspended from the circular gun plat* the cradle trunnions ; to its edge is atlattiMl a metal tape, the 
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Fio. 80. — British Mark II. Barbette Mounting for 0* B.L. Gun. 

Fio. 87. — Longitudinal Section of Part of Cradle of Cun shown in fig. 13, through Axis of Buffer. 


other end of which is fixed tlio spindle supporting a pointer, 
reading angles of elevation on the drum R. As the gun elevates 
the tape is paid out, the slack being taken in and the pointer 10- 
volveu by the action of a clock spring.* The mounting carries an 
automatic sight (see Sights, Own Sights), 

The British /J~pr. Q.F. Gun . — A typical mounting for guns of 
Glass (c) is the British pedestal mounting for the i*-pr. Q.F. gun. 
This moimting con.sist» of a cradle, a pivot, a pedestal and holdfast. 
The cradle is a gunmetal casting, provided with trunnions that 
xest in bearings on the pivot ; the gun recoils in the upper portion 
of the cradle and the lower jiart of the latter is Ixjred at the rear 
for an hydraulic buffer and at the front for a running-out spring. 
Tlic pivot is of steel, is fork-shaped at the top end, where arc the 
trunnion bearings for the cradle ; ihs lower end is conical and fits 
into bushes in the pedestal, where it is free to revolve but is pre- 
vented from Ufiing by a holding-down bcrew.'* The pedestal is 
bolted down to the platform, 'fhc gun has a shoulder-piccc and it 
can be trained and elevated by the layer. It has also an automatic 
sight. 

A typical Krupp mounting of this kind is shown in fig. 88, Plate VI., 
which represents an d*8-cm. (3*4") automatic gun firing, it is stated, 
40 aimed rounds in the minute. 

The United States laT Mortar . — A typical mounting for pieces of 
(i) is afforded by the United States mounting, model of x8g6, 
for the 12' B.L. mortar. The piece is mounted in a top carriage or 
saddle consisting of two arms connected by a heavy web. This 
saddle is hinged on a heavy bolt and is connected to the front of 
the turntable (fig. 89). The saddle iticliocs to the rear and upwards 
at an angle of 45®, the upper ends forming trunnion bearings ; it is 
r^upported at a point about one-third of its length from the bolt or 
fumrum by five columns of double springs arranged in a row, side 
by side. Xho recoil Is checked by two hydraulic cylinders, one on 
each side, the pistons of which are attached to the saddle near the 
trunnions of the piece. When tlio mortar is fired tlic saddle revolves 
about its fulcrum to the rear and downwards, carrying the mortar 
and comorcssing rt l te spring columns until the action is stopped by 
the hydraulic qSIWs; the springs then assert themselves and return 
-the piece to tbff'PIng position. The mortar must always be brought 
Tioaizontal fot raading. 


1 THHelevation indicators are now read on a plate {urovided with 
a spirWliroovo, which guides a stud on the reader along the scale of 
graduations 

* la a later mark thfre,is no holding-dowa screw for pivot. 


The fighting units of coast artillery in the British service are the 
fire command, the battery command and the group. The limits of 
a fire coinnmnd me governed by the possibility of elficicnt surveil- 
lance and control that can t^e exercised by an individual, and these 
limits vary much from time to time. Usually a number of forts or 
emplacements are included in a fire command. Ihe fire commantl 
is broken up into battery commands, in every one of which it must 
be possible i<>r its commander actually to take charge of the guns 
Uierein contained in all phases of action. The battery command is 
divided up into gun groups, each consisting of one or more pieces 
of like calibre, nature and shooting qualities. As a rule a fire 
commander is a field officer, a battery commander a major or a 
captain, a gun group commander a subaltern or senior N.C. oflicer. 
In connexion with coast artillery range-finders {q.v.) and electric 
lights (see Coast DjiFKNcii )are installed and electric communicaf ions 
estabhshed for the chain ol command. (J, K. j. J.) 

V. Naval Guns and Gunnery 

In dealing with naval guns and gunnery, we shall take tlie 
British navy as the basis. At the close of the 19th and at the 
beginning of the 20th century it appeared that a type of British 
battleship (see Ship) had been evolved which was stable as 
regards disposition of armament, and that further advance 
would consist merely in greater efficiency of individual guns, 
in improvements of armour rendering possible the protection 
of greater areas, and in changes of engine and boiler design 
resulting in higW speeds. The “ Majestic,” ” Glory,” “ Ex- 
mouth,” ” London ” and “ Bulwark ” classes differed from each 
other only in such details, all of them subordinate to the main 
raison d'etre of the battleship, i.e. the number and nature of 
the guns which she c^ies. 

The strength and disposition of the armaments of the ships of 
these classes were identical except in small details (see fig. 90). 
In every case Uie main armament consisted of a pair of z2-in. 
guns forward and a pair aft, cadv pair enclosed in a hooded 
barbette, which was more comnionly designated a turret; The 
turrets trere on the midship line, and guns in each com- 
manded, on arc of fire of 24^, from right ahead to 30** abaft 
the beam oa either aide in the cue of the fore turret, and from 
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astern to 30® before either beam in the case of the after turret. | capacity which were to kiU and dealkQraliiie his pwcwnel^ pierca 
The secondary armament, consistii^ of twelve 6«in. gum, was | his funnels, destroy any navigational or sighting appliaiKes 
also symmetrically disposed. Two guns on either side (four in the which were exposed, set his woodwork on fire and render extinc- 
** Majestic ” class) were mounted with arcs of fire of from 60® j tion of the fires impossible, and by piercing or bursting on 



Fig. 80. — Ji" B.L. Mortar, MotlcI 189G, U.S. A. 


before 'to 60® abaft the beam, while two guns each side forward 
and two aft (one forward and one aft in the “ Majestic ” class) 
fireil through similar arcs to the turret guns, but on their own 
sides only. Four of these 6-in. guns were mounted on either 
side of the main deck and two on either side of the upper deck, 
all being enclosed in casemates. 

In the armoured and large protected cruisers liuilt contempor- 
aneously with these classes of battleships, the 9- 2-in. gun had been 
largely mounted, and it was the improvements brought about by 
practical experience in the rate and accuracy of fire of this gun 
that suggested its adoption in battleships to replace the whole 
or a part of the 6-in. armament. During the period in which the 
battleships referred to above were constructed, the idea of the 



‘^Dreadnought ” 



*l-ord Nelson" 



“London" 


Flo. 90, — Diagrams showing Disposition of Armament in 
Typical Ships. 

functioras of the respective divisions of the armament was that 
the r«-m. guns were to injure the enemy’s vitals by piercing 
his armour with armour-piercing shot or shell, while the business 
ei Ihe 6-in. guns was to cover him with a hail of shells of large 


unarrooured portions of his side diminish his reserve of buoyanqr 
and so impair his sea-going qualities. 

Those ideas were gradually losing favour ; it was realized 
that the damage done by an armour-piercing shot, whether or 
not it hit and pierced armour, was limited to its own path, 
while that done by an armour-piercing shell striking an un- 
armoured portion of the ship’s side was inconsiderable as com- 
pared with that effected by a common shell of the same calibre. 
Further, the area of side, by piercing which an armour-piercing 
projectile would reach any portion of the propelling machinery 
or magazines of an enemy, was sp small compared with the whole 
exposed area of his side and upper works that it was scarcely 
advantageous to fire at it projectiles, the effectiveness of which, 
if they struck another portion of the enemy, was small in com- 
parison with tlut of other projectiles which miglit equally well 
be fired from the same gun. Again, the lessons of practical 
experience showed that ships might be and were defeated by shell 
fire alone, while their armour remained unpierced, and propelling 
machinery and magazines intact. 

Ail these considerations led to the conclusion that it was to 
intensity of shell-fire, and especially to the fire of large capacity 
and high explosive shell, tliat attention should be directed. At 
the same time, while the rate of fire of the 6-in. guns, to which 
great attention harl been paid, remained stationary or n^ly so, 
the rate of fire of the 9-2 in. and 12-m. guns had considerably 
improved, and their ballistic powers rendered possible more 
accurate firing at long ranges than could be effected with the 
6-in. guns. The explosive effect of a shell is said to vary as the 
square of the weight of its bursting charge. The bursting charTO, 
with shell of the same type, bears a constant proportion to tite 
weight of the shell. Now the weight of the is-iiii. shell is S50 lb, 
that of the 9>2-in. 380 lb, that of the 6-in. 100 lb. Hence it 
would require fourteen d-in. shells to produce the same effect 
as one 9*2-in., and seventy-two to produce same effect as 
one la-in. shell, consequently the 6-in. gun toWodute the same 
shell effect as the 12-in. or 9‘2-in. gun must mb 72 times, or 14 
times, respectively, faster. The rate of fire of guns in action 
depends upon a variety of conditions, an important one being 
that of smoke interference, which tends to reduce the maximum 
rate of fire of the smaller gum nearer to that practicable with thn 
heavier guns, but the- rate of : fire of the them guns in qumtiiOlb 
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under battle conditions, is in the approximate proportions of 
X : I ‘5 : 4, which would thus produce a shell effect (supi^sing 
the hits made by each type of gun to bear a fixed proportion to 
the rounds fired), in the proportions of 72 : 22 ; 4, lor the x2-in., 
9-2-in. and 6-in. guns respectively. This argument of course 
takes no account of the probably greater effect produced by the 
di.spersion of the larger number of hits of the smaller gun over 
the exposed area of the target, nor, on the other hand, does it 
take account of the greater armour-piercing power of the x2-in. 
shell which would have the result that a larger proportion of the 
hits from the smaller gun would be defeated by the enemy’s 
armour, and so prove innocuous. 

'fhe shell effect, forms a strong argument for the weight avail- 
able for the heavy gun armament of a ship being disposed of in 
the form only of the heaviest gun available. Another strong 
argument is that deduced from 3 »e fact already stated, that, as 
the calibre of the gun increases, its ballistic powers enable 
accurate shooting to be made at a longer range. 

The accuracy of a gun at any range depends mainly, for 
practical naval pu^oses, on what is known as the “ dangerous 
space,” or the limit within which the range must be known in 
order that a target of a given height may be struck. Again, the 
dangerous space at any range depends upon the remaining 
velocity of the projectile at that range, which, as between guns 
of different calibres but with the same initial muzzle velocity, is 
greater, the greater the calibre of the gun and weight of projectile, 
the advantage possessed by the larger gun in this respect being 
much increased at great ranges. As a practical example, for a 
target 30 ft. high at a range of 8000 yds., the dangerous spaces 
of modern 12-in., 9‘2-in. and 6-iii. guns, which do not differ 
greatly in muzzle velocity, are 75, 65 and 40 yds. respectively. 
At whatever range a naval action is to be fought, it is evident 
that there must be a period during which the enemy is within 
the practical iz-in. gun range, and outside the practical 6-in. 
gun range, and that during this period the weight allotted to 
6-in. ^uns will be wasted, and this at the outset of an action, 
when It is more important than at any time during its progress to 
inflict damage on the enemy as a means of preventing him from 
inflicting damage on ourselves. But if all the weight available be 
allotted to 12-in. guns, the whole of the armament which will 
bear on the enemy will come into action at the same time, and 
that the earliest, and consequently most advantageous, time 
possible. This train of argument led to the substitution of 
9-2-in. guns in the 8 King Edward VII.” class (the first of 
which was completed in 1905) for the upper deck 6-in. guns, and 
eventually in the ” Lord Nel-son ” and ” Agamemnon ” (com- 
pleted in 1908) to the abolition of the 6-in. armament, which 
was replaced by ten 9-2-in. guns. 

A.t the beginning of the present century the subject of ** fire 
control ” began to receive considerable attention, and a short 
statement is necessary of the causes which render essential an 
accurate and reliable system of controlling tlie fire of a ship 
if hits are to be made at long range. In the first place, even with 
the 1 2-in. gun, the range must' be known with considerable 
nicety for a ship to be hit. At a target 30 ft. high, at 8000 yds., 
for example, the range on the sights must be correct within 
75 yds. or the shot will fall over or short of the target. No range- 
finder has yet proved itself reliable, under service conditions, 
to such a degree, and even if one were found, it could not be 
relied upon to do more than place the first shot in fair proximity 
to the target. The reason for this lies in the distinction which 
must be drawn between the distance of a ta^et and its “ gun 
range,” or, in other words, the distance to whi^ the sights must 
be adjusted in order that the target may be hit. 

This gun range varies with many conditions, foremost among 
which arc the wear of the gun, the temperature of the cordite, 
the force and direction of the wind and other atmospheric 
conditions. It can only be ascertained with certainty by a 
process of ” trial and error,” using the gun itself. The error, 
or distance which a shot fails short of or beyond the target, can 
be estimated with a greater approach to accuracy the greater the 
height of the observer. It is the process of forming tius estimate 


which is termed ” spotting,” a duty the performance of which 
calls for the exercise of the most accurate judgment on the part of 
the “ spotter,” and which requires much practice in order that 
efficiency may be secured. In practice, the first shot is fired 
with the sights adjusted for the distance of the target given by the 
range-finder, corrected as far as is practicable for ^e various con- 
ditions affecting the gun range. The first shot is spotted, and the 
result of the spotting observations governs the adjustment of the 
sights for the next shot, which is spotted in its turn, and the 
sights are readjusted until the target is hit. From this time 
onwards it is (in theory) only necessary to apply the change in 
range, due to the movements of our own ship and ot the enemy, 
for the interval between successive shots, in order to continue 
hitting. This change of range, which may be considerable 
(e.g, 1000 yds. per minute in the extreme case of ships approaching 
each other directly, and each steaming at the rate of 15 knots), is 
in practice extremely difficult to estimate correctly, and the 
spotting is consequently continued in order to rectify errors 
in estimating the rate of change in range. For various reasons the 
” gun range ” which has been referred to is not the same for 
different natures of guns. This is mainly on account of the 
difference in the height attained by their projectiles in the course 
of their respective trajectories. While it is possible, by careful 
calibration (i.e. the firing from the several guns of carefully 
aimed rounds at a fixed target with known range and under 
favourable conditions for practice), to make the shots from all 
guns of the same nature fall in very close proximity to each other 
when the sights of all are similarly adjusted, it has not been found 
possible in practice to achieve this result with guns of different 
natures. Consequently guns of each nature must be spotted for 
independently, and it is obvious that this adds considerably 
to the elaboration and complication of the fire control system. 

This constitutes one of the reasons for the adoption of the 
uniform armament in the ” Dreadnought ” and her successors ; 
another important reason lies in the fact that with the weight 
available for the heavy gun armament disposed of in a small 
number of very large guns, a greater proportion of these guns 
can be mounted on the midship line, and consequently be avail- 
able for fire on either side of the .ship (see fig. 90). Thus in the 
” Dreadnought,” eight of her ten 12-in. guns can bear through a 
considerable arc on either beam, while in the ” Lord Nelson,” 
although all her four 12-in. guns can bear on either beam, half 
at least of her 9’2-in. armament (i.^. that half on the opposite 
side to the enemy) will be at any moment out of bearing, and 
consequently be for the time a useless weight. The same principle 
of a uniform armament of 12-in. gunfe has been adopted in the 
” Invincible ” type, the only large cruisers designed since the 
inception of the “ Dreadnought.” Thus the 12-in. gun forms 
the sole heavy gun armament of all battleships and large cruisers 
of the ” Dreadnought ” era. The gun so carried is known 
as the Mark X., it is 45 calibres in length, and fires a projectile 
weighing 850 lb with a charge of cordite of 260 lb, resulting in 
a muzzle velocity of 2700 ft. per second. The Mark XI. gun was 
designed to be mounted in the later ” Dreadnoughts.” Following 
the same line of development as resulted in the Mark X. gun, it is 
longer, heavier, fires an increased charge of cordite, and has a 
higher muzzle velocity, viz. of 2960 ft. per second. This gun 
appears to mark the climax of development along the present 
lines, since tlie price to be paid in greater weight, length and 
diminished durability of rifling is out of all proportion to the 
small increase in muzzle velocity. Further developments would 
therefore be looked for in some other direction, such as the 
adoption either of a new form of propellant or of a gun of larger 
calibre. A modem gun of lo-in. calibre is found in the battle- 
ships “ Triumph ” and ” Swiftsure.” The next gun in importance 
to the 12-in. is the 9*2-in., which forms part of the armament of 
the “ Lord Nelson ” and ” King Edward VII.” classes of battle- 
ships, and the principal armament of all armoured cruisers (ex- 
cepting the “ County ” class) antecedent to the “ Invincibles.” 
The latest gun of this calibre has developed fiom earlier types in a 
similar manner to the 12-in., that is to say, it has experienced 
a gradual increase in length, weight, and weight of charge, with 
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a consequently increased muzzle velocity. The latest type, 
which is known as the Mark XI,, and is mounted in the “ Lord 
Nelson ’* and “ Agamemnon,” is 50 calibres in length, weighs 28 
tons, and with a charge of cordite of 130 lb gives to a projectile 
of 380 lb a muzzle velocity of 2875 ft. per second. The 7*5*in. 
gun forms the secondary armament of the ” Triumph ” and 
” Swiftsure,” and is mounted in the armoured cruisers of the 
“ Minotaur,” “ Duke of Edinburgh ” and ” Devonshire ” 
classes. The 6-in. gun, of which there are a very large number 
afloat in modem, though not the most recent, battleships, and 
in armoured and first and second class cruisers, is the largest gun 
which is worked by hand power alone. For this reason, and on 
account of its rapidity of fire, it was for many years popular as 
an efficient weapon. It was evolved from the 0-in. 80-pounder 
B.L. gun, constructed at Elswick, which was the first breech- 
loader adopted by the Royal Navy, and whose development has 
culminated in the 6-in. Mark XI. gun of the " King Edward 
VII.” class and contempora^ cruisers, which fires a 100- lb 
projectile with a muzzle velocity of 2900 ft. per second. It has 
only now passed out of favour on account of its inferior hitting 
power at long range as compared with that of guns of larger 
p,libre, and as a secondary armament of 6-in. guns is still being 
included in the latest battleship designs of more than one foreign 
navy — notably that of the Japanese, with their practical experi- 
ence of modern war at sea— its abandonment in the British Navy 
can scarcely be considered final. The 4-in. Q.F. gun is mounted in 
the third-class cruisers of the P ” class as their main armament, 
and an improved gun of this calibre, with muzzle velocity of 
about 2800 ft. |:«r second, is mounted in the later Dread- 
noughts,” as their anti-torpedo-boat armament. 

The increase in size of modem torpedo craft and the increased 
range of modern torpedoes has led to a reconsideration of the 
type of gun suitable for the protection of large ships against 
torpedo attack. The conditions under which the anti-torpedo- 
boat armament comes into play are the most unfavourable 
possible for accurate gun-fire. The target is a comparatively 
small one ; it comes into view suddenly and unexpectedly ; it 
is moving rapidjynfl.pflt Uje interval during which the boat must 
be stopped, sift’ that between her being first sighted and her 
arrival at the distance at which she can expect to fire her torpedo 
with success, is in all probability a very short one. Moreover, 
in the great majority of cases the attack will be made at night, 
when the difficulties of rapid and correct adjustment of sights, 
and of range-finding and spotting, are intensified. Two require- 
ments then are paramount to be satisfied by the ideal anti- 
torpedo-boat gun : (i) it must have a low trajectory, so that 
its shooting will not be seriously affected by a small error in the 
xang^ on the sights ; (2) one hit from it must suffice to stop a 
hostile destroyer. 

For many years it was considered that these requirements 
would be met by the 12-pounder, which was the anti-torpedo-boat 
gun for battleships from the “ Majesties ” to the ” Dreadnought,” 
file 1 2-pounders mounted in the ” King Edwards ” and the 
“ Dreadnought ” being of a longer and heavier type, giving a 
higher muzzle velocity. The introduction of a larger gun has, 
however, been considered de.sirable, and a 4-in. gun of new type 
is mounted in the later “ Dreadnoughts,” while in the older 
battleships and large cruisers with secondary armaments it is 
considered by many officers that the 6-in. guns will prove to be 
the most effective weapon against torpedo craft. The gun 
armament of destroyers being required to answer much the same 
purpose as the anti-torpedo-boat armament of large shtps> 
namely, to disable hostile torpedo craft, the type of gun used has 
followed a similar line of development 

Starting with 6-pounders in the first destroyers built, the i 
majority of the new destroyers have a fixed armament consisting 
of one 1 2-pounder forward, and four 6-pounders. This armament 
has been changed in the larger destroyers to one of la-pounders 
only, while the latest ocean-going destroyers have two 4-in. guns. 
Owing, however, to the strength of the decks of such craft being 
insufficient to withstand the stresses set up by the discharge of a 
gun giving very high muzzle velocity, the 4-in. gun for use in 


light craft is one giving 2300 ft. per second muzzle velocity only 
and has a very long recoil. The 6-pounder and 3-pounder Q.F. 
guns are no longer being mounted as part of the armaments of 
modern ships. A very high rate of fire was attained in the 
“ semi-automatic ” mounting of the 3-pounder, which was last 
fitted in the “ Duke of Edinburgh ” class, but for reasons already 
given guns of this type are no longer required, and the 3-pounder 
is retained only as a boat ^n and for sub-calibre practice. 

All double-banked pulling boats and aU steam-boats are 
fitted with arrangements for mounting one or two guns, according 
to the size of the boat ; the object of the boat armaments being 
for use in river operations, for covering a landing, or in guard- 
boats. Three descriptions of gun are u.sed, the i2--poundcr^8 cwt. 
and 3-poundcr, light Q.F. guns, and the Maxim rifle-calibre 
machine gun. 

Gnn-Mountings . — Gun mountings in the British navy may 
be divided broadly into two classes, power-worked and hand- 
worked mounting^. The former class includes the mountings 
of guns of all calibres mounted in turrets or barbettes, also of 
9*2-in. guns mounted behind shields; the latter class includes 
mountings of guns of all sizes up to the 7'5-in. which arc 
mounted in batteries, casemates or behind shields. 

Hydraulic power has been adopted almost universally in the 
British navy for power-worked mountings, although electricity 
has been experimented with, and has ^en largely applied in 
some foreign navies. The principal advantages of hydraulic, 
as compared with electric, power are its comparative noiselessness 
and reliability, and the ease with which defects can be diagnosed 
and rectified. On the other hand, electric power is more easily 
transmitted, and is already installed in all ships for working 
electric light and other machinery, whereas hydraulic power, 
when used, is generally installed for the purpose of working the 
guns only. The 12-in. guns in the ” Majestic ” class, following 
the practice with the earliest heavy B.L. guns, were loaded 
normally at extreme elevation of 13J®, and the turret had to be 
trained to the fore and aft line and locked there for each occasion 
of loading. An alternative loading position was ^o provided, 
in which the ^ns could be loaded at i® of elevation and with 
the turret trained in any direction. Loading in the alternative 
position could, however, only be continued until the limited 
supply of projectiles which could be stowed in the turret was 
e^diausted. Experience showed that a greater rapidity of fire 
could be obtain^ by the use of this “ all round ” loading position, 
as it was termed, and in the latest ships of the ” Majestic ” 
class, and in subsequent battleships, the fixed loading position 
has been abandoned. 

The details of recent iz-in. mountings vary considerably, a 
drawing of ono of the most recent being shown in fig. 91, for which 
thanks are due to Messrs Vickers, Sons& Maxim, but in the majority 
of cases there is a “working chamber" revolving with the turret. 
A fixed ammunition hoist brings the shell and carnidges from shell- 
room and magazine respectively into the working cumber, where 
they are transferred to a cage which takes them up, by hydraulic 
power, to the rear of the gun. The gun is. strapped steel bands to 
a cradle (see fig. gi) which moves in and out along a slide on recoil, 
the gun always remaining parallel to the slide. Gun, slide and cradle 
arc pivoted for elevation on trunnions carried in trunnion bearings 
fixed to the structure of the turret, and the whole moving weight is 
balanced with the' gun in the “ run out " position. The recoil of 
the gun on firing is taken up by a hydraulic press placed underneath 
the slide, and the gun is run out again Into the firing position by 
hydraulic power, ikiadiag is carried out by means ol a hydntolic 
rammer, with the gun in the “ run out " poution, and at an angle of 
elevation which varies with different mountings. In the most 
recent mountings loading can be carried out with the gun at any 
elevation, thus affording considerably greater facility to the gun* 
layer for keeping his sights on the target during the process of 
hiding, and so increasing the rate of fire by enabling the gun to be 
discharged immediately the loading operations are completed: 
Elevating is by hydrauiie power, andls effected by cylinders placed 
underneath the uide, the pistons working on an arm projecting 
downumrds. Turret turning engines are also hydraulic, and much, 
attention has been given of late years to the perfection of elevating 
and taming gear such as will enable the turret or gun to respond 
in.<ttantly to the wish of the gun-layer, and to move mther with con- 
siderable rapidity, or very slowly and steadily as would be the case 
when Rowing a target at long range and with but little motion on 
the ship. The brCech is oiiened and closed by hand or by hydraulic 




Fig^. 9^.— Diagram ol la-ia. Ovm Moon ting, " Dreadnought "type. 

iL Roller ricg. K, Elevating presses. Ri, Transferring rj^mmer pro- R*, Transferring clwmbec. 

B, Gun slide. L, Guide rafl for loading cage, jectilc? fyom trunk cage to R^, Training rack. 

IL Kecoji butfer. N, Trunk cage. gun^loading cage. Rg, Training engine. 

iDt GuueraciUe. P„ JBreecliblook in open position. Rj, Transferring rammer for S, Rota tin gi trunk. 

G, SaiiMavr. Pj, Dreech operating Ji^a<l powdari charges from trunk T, Turntable. 

H, ];.oadMig cage. wheel. cage, to g.un-loadwg cage. W, Casiiig for chaih ramnMi?> 


wor, and a douche of water or blast of air, or a con^tination of 
th, removes any smouldering fragnirents of cordite or eaiinridgc 
material before a frqsh round is loaded- 
Although there is little difference iu principle betyiseen this arrange- 
ments of the mountings in tho later Majestips " and those h' flie 
' Dreadnought," improvements in detail have enabled the interval 
between auccessivn rounds to be reduced from about 55 secrnids in 
tlie former case to ur 30 ^cpouds iu tho latter. 

In the turrets contoining b-i-in- and 7-5.in. guns, which exist in 
.most Rritiish armoured and first-^ss jwrotectwl cruistw, the uovitig 
.ecigUts ar«» of course, not so largo, and, as might be expected, the 
osi^ibtaaco of hydraulic machinory is not necessary in ao, many 
cmrrations. A drawing of a typical 9-2-10, guQ aad mounting is 
shown in ffg. 92. 

rraining tire turret and elevating the guns are, however, in all 
pa-iee perfonneri by hydraulic power, as is the saisiug of the pro- 
lectdes to their plms on the loading tray in roar of tlie gun, but the 
breech is opened and closed, aud tlm charge and prmcctile rammed 
home, by hand power only, wlulie the gun, after recoil, is forced out 
anua to its firing poeitUm by means of springs, A ready supply 
Of tt^y-two projectiles is stowed iu a " dmU carrier," wliich is a 
cywar Uough running op rollers round the turret, but independently 
of ib When, a projectile is required to be loaded into the gun, the 
shew carrier is rotated until the required projectile is under a hatch 
m rear of, tiro, gun, when the projectile is raised by a hydraulic press 
on to a swmgi^ loading tray. It is iuteudied that the shell carrier 
shall be. replenished direct from tlw sliell-room during the pauses of 
an engagement, A new, type of y a-in. mounting has been installed 
m the “ Lord Nelson " " Agamemnon,”' in which greater use is 

made ol hyd,raylip power ‘with a view to improving rapidity of fire. 
Au this mounting, uach. projectile is brought up from the shell- 
foofl* eu it is requitSid, and the loading operations are performed 
by, hydraulic power ioatead of by band. 

tv King Edward Vfl," claaa of battleships and "Duke of 
Rdinbrngh " class of exuisers are. the, last ships in whish any 6-ku 
gime hjiyo been mounted, and with the exception of tho 7‘5-in. 
ipinadtime *' Triumph " and " Swiftaors,'' these are the lai^tgi&s 
arhi<li|inapi worked entirely by hand. OtV' hand-iworVv'l gpns are 


the 4-in. and 12-poundcr, which arc mounted hj small cruieers and 
destroyers. 

Tim principles of the 6-in., 4-ln. and la-pounder mountings aw 
4 xailar. 'I he rear- part of tlie gun is partially enclosed in a metal 
tradle, which carries tlw recoil cylinder and running oyt sipring bp^r. 
The gun and cradle are balanced fur elevation about trunnions fU 
the cradle, which fit into trunnion bearings on the caTri.age. Tho 
latter carries the debating and training gear, and the whole moving 
weight is borne by a pivot pin which rotates on a ball bearing. The 
gun recQJhi in the Unc of fire, ami, the energy of recoil is absorbed by 
means of tliu recoil piston, whose rod is secured to the gun, passing 
over a valve key secured to the cra.dle, in such a wiy as to produce 
a channel of varying sectional area through which me liquid in tim 
reooil cylinder mw*t pa^is from one aide of the piston to the otho*. 
Springs ruu the gun out again after firing into rts original positip*. 
The breech is opened by the single motion of a liand fever, A 
" “bare " charge is used in the 6-in, and 4-in. guns, with the de B.mge 
type of obturation, while a brass cartridge oase has been retafnM 
with the t2-poundw, as with the earlfer Q.F, guns. 

Flrii^ is by efeetpoity, percussion being available aa an alternative 
if required, and, tho o.4n;c;i^ is usually takes. oijL tbe,.dyinamo mame 
of the ship. 

&gA/x»g.-r-Thc great ’advances recently mad© in acairacf 
of fire have bieen' rendered, jwssible, to a very great extent^ by 
the use of telc«;o.{»ic sighting apparatu.s. Arranpements arc 
made in all modern sights for the bars or disks tf hieh catty 
the range graduations to be of considerable length or diameter 
respectively^ in order that no difficulty may be found » 
adjusting the sights for every 25 or 5b yds. of range. In the 
larger hand-worked mountings, where the laying of the gvm for 
elevation ’and ‘for direction is effected by two men on opposite 
sides of the i^n, the sights bsed by them are " crosS-connected," 
le, connected by rods and’ gtearlng to one another in iuqh li 
that, initiahpgralldismi 'of^tiheuxes^Of the teJesto^s hiiVinil 



^rom a drawing sui'phed by Messrs Vickers, Sons & ^^axinl. 

Fio. 02 . — £>iagrain oi a Gii^x and ^o^unting, " Hoguo type. 

A, Roller ring. Elevating p^esa Pu, B^eec 4 opera^ng 

B, KecoU bulfcr. H, SlicIF-lirting press. wjitxl. 

C, Gun <;radlo tlidc frapxe. K, Fixed armouml trunk. Ri, TjraiHlng rack. 

D, Loading tray, L, Radial 'shelldiftinj^ crane. R.„ Training engine. 

E, Slioll carrier. M, Aidai powder hoist. T, Turntable. 

F, PrtKi^ure water plvo^pil^ Px, ipri^e^b^ock. U, Powder door. 


Ijeeri sequrecl, thq atljvistmeijts to onjp s|ght n£ia<^q by the s\gbt- 
fettcr are simultanevusly effected tite sight on tlie, opposite 
fff tbp gun. 

In practice ^itb the 6-in, anjl 4-jn. guns, pne nian is responsible 
for the Inlying of the gup for.dir^ctifin, ‘ai^d luui consequently only 
to tbinlc 4bout the; cpiircidpncp pf '^4?; vertical cross-wire with thje 
target, while another man, who also fires, keeps the gun laid 
for elevation, and is responsible only for the coincidence of the 
target with the horizontal cross-wire, 'llte 1 2-pounder has one 
sight only, one man being considered sufficient to keep the gun 
laid for elevation as well as for direction, and to fire. It ^ 
essential tl^at the sights shall be unaffet:ted by the recoil of the 
gun, so that they can be adjusted up to the moment of firing 
by the sight-scttier, and that it shall not be necessary for the gun- 
layer to remove his eye from the telescope while the gun is 
being firpc( apfl reloaded. It is also essential that the fights shall 
move automatically in eleyatian and direction with the gup. 
I'hese two requirements arc easily met in the hand-worked 
mountings by the attachment of the sights to the cradle, which 
does not move on recoil, remains constantly parallel to the 
gpn ; but in turret mountings thq case is more copiplicated and 
Ui Yolv es grea ter complexity of gearing. 

The older turret sighting arrangement consisted of two horizontal 
sh^ts, ope for bach gun, running across the turret, which were 
rolatod by f)lni<ins gearing liitp racks underneath the gun-slides, 
the latter remaining of course always parallel to the guns, pinions 
keye<l to thc.se Shafts geared in their turn into racks formed on 
vertical lighting columns in the sighting positions, these columns, 
which carried tqc sighting telescopes, accordingly moving up and 
down with the guns. W'l'fn this arrtiTi'gcmcntah apptt^ikblfc amoiint 
of backlash was found to be inevitable, owing to the play between 
the teeth 6 f the several racks 4 nd pinions^ and to the torsion of t&e 
shafts, and the arcanhomenjb' w^salsp ppeij to the objeptiou that tbe 
wqre mHfh to possible injury from enemy, s 

fire. TIil'SC defects pave oecn very largely' obviated by the rocking 
mdtlon sights,'' which’ havA bebtf 'fitted' IrrtfiC turrets Crl th^ fatesft; 
Britisli battleships and erwisprs. In these, sights a sight-brapkqt is 
secured to and rotates with the trunnion, Of the mounting : Ul® 
sight-icarrier and tek scope jnoyo along tjhp liop fif ffio sight-bnackct, 
on a curved arc of which thfl frunnipn i|l Rdt tha oeppre. Wheri $he 
sight is nt toco, the telescope is, parallel to theiwxf^ pf the gw, 
to hdjBBtitht'Sightdtbe'sfght-carfipr tolfscppp n»|nV»'’F<‘ 
thecuaryciLarc ]>y<n<««a eia.mtk and pimw a 


to the giraduations .shown on tlic range dial, which is concentric;/ 
with the pifiion, ■ f , <• i 

p/'gttm's^u'on.— The p^ganiza^ion of a large ship for action i$ 
nece.ssarily ' highly elaDomte. Among the officers, next to the 
thp most important duties are probably those of the 
fire pptrol pffkier. lie is in communication by telephone or 
voice tubc 'willi each of the 'several units composing the ship’s 
armament. This office is usually filled by the gunnery lieutenant. 
Jn the conning towqr with the captain is the navigating officer, 
who attends to the course and speed of the ship, as.sisted by 
petty officers to work the wheel and engine-room telegraphs. The 
torpedo lieutenant, or another officer at the torpedo director, 
is also in the conning tower, prepared to fire the torpedoes if 
oi^ortunity offers. Other officers of the military branch, and 
marine officers, arc in charge of various sections of the. 
“ quarters.” ' ’ 

The rate of advance in navaj gunnery has been much accelerated 
since ipoz, 'The 'construction of ihu “ Dreadnought," which tra- 
bodied a new principle both in nature and disposition of armament, 
the rise of the United States anil Japanese navies to' the first rank, 
and the practical experience of the Russo- Jai>ancsc uar, were all 
factors which contribute^ to the increase of the norn^ rate of 
atlyancc due to ptogn-.ss in mcthllurty iuid engineering science. In 
the British as well as in other navies, notably those of Germany, 
the United States and Japan, ever- inert asecl al ten lion is being 
devoted to the attainment of a rapid and accurate shell-fire, and 
large suras afe being cxjicqdM upon fire control iustnimtots and 
elaborate aiming and sighting appliances, isizo of arffuunents, 
power of guns, resistance of armour, efficiency of projectiles, and, 
above all, rapiility and accuracy of fire, all seem to be advancing 
wiUi giant stridfs. * But there are t'wo important ingredients cf 
naval gunnery which arc not subject to change : the human factor, 
imd the factor of the elvibontur— wind, sea anti vreather. Thp 
latter qpsures ^t any rafe opc datum point to the student qf the 
i^iqhce, lliat is, tijat the extreme range in action is limited by 
the maximum disfar.te at 'wKiCh thC etitrtiy caU be clearly teen, 
which Ifioy hi considered' to' bfe 'a bistanoe of itooo to 10,000 yd?. 
The pcrmq^once of< tbo hvwan fd^tor assures tliat, however grt^t 
th(B advanejj iu materip,!, spyd, pc9\i£led that no great discr^-paiicic.s 
exist ill ibis respect between opposing havic s, success ht sea will ba 
the Idt 'm thlf natlon''whtiic omciiTi ate iMc coolest and ntost ih- 
te’^figeut, 'ivhtite rfifeh htb the best disciplined a&'d best trained, and 
wHiose naVy is in fiJi' respects the most imbufid yith thn habits. a,ivt 
.tfaditioas pltbfirsyji,, - - 
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ORDOVICIAN SYSTEM, in geology, the group of strata which 
occur normally between the Cambrian below and the Silurian 
above i it is here regarded as including in ascending order the 
Arenig, Llandcilo, and Caradoc or Bala series (qq.v.). The 
name was introduced by C. Lapworth in 1879 to embrace those 
rocks— well dev'eloped in the region formerly inhabited by the 
Ordovices — which had been classed by Sir R. Murchison as 
Lower Silurian and by A. Sedgwick in his Cambrian system. 
The term is convenient and well established, but Lower Silurian 
is still used by some authors. ITie line of demarcation between 
the Ordovician and the Cambrian is not sharply defined, and 
beds on the Trcmadoc horizon of the Cambrian are placed by 
many writers at tlie base of the Ordovician, with good palaeonto> 
logical reasons. 

The rocks of this system include all types of sedimentation ; 
when they lie fiat and undisturbed, as in the Baltic region and 
Russia, the sands and clays are as soft and incoherent as the 
similar rocks of Tertiary age in the south of England ; where 
they have been subjected to powerful movements, as in Great 
Britain, they are represented by slates, greywackes, quartzites, 
chlorite-, actinolite- and garnet-.schists, amphibolites and other 
products of metamorphism. In Europe the type of rock varies 
rapidly from point to point, limestones, shales, sandstones, 
current-bedded grits and conglomerates or their metamorphosed 
equivalents are all found within limited areas ; but in northern 
Europe particularly the paucity of limestones i.s a noteworthy 
feature in contrast with the rocks of like age in the south, and 
still more with the Ordovician of North America, in which 
limestones are prevalent. In the Highlands of Scotland, in 
north-west England, in Wales and Ireland, there are enormous 
developments of contemporaneous lavas and tuffs and their 
metamorphosed representatives ; tuffs occur also in Brittany, 
and lavas on a large scale in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 

Distribution . — ^The Ordovician system is widely distributed. 
The accompanying map indicates roughly the relative positions 
of the principal land-masses and seas, but it must be accepted 
with reserve. 

A study of the fossils appears to point to the existence of 
definite faunal regions or marine basins. Tlie Ordovician rocks i 


waters, embracing China, Siberia and the Himalayas; con* 
ceming the last-named marine area not much is known. In 
the opposite direction, the Baltic basin may have communicated, 
throu^ Greenland, with the North American and Arctic seas. 
Over central and eastern North America another large l^dy 
of water probably lay, with open communications with the north 
and west, and with a more constricted connexion with the 



Atlantic sea. The lagoonal character of some of the rocks of 
the Tunguska region of Siberia may perhaps be indicative of 
continental border conditions in that quarter. 

Some of the principal subdivisions of the Ordovician rocks 
are enumerated m the table. Owing to the universal distribu- 
tion of the graptolites, the correlation of widely separated 
areas has been rendered possible wherever the muds and shales, 
in which their remains are preserved, are found. Where they 
are absent the correlation of the minor local subdivisions of 
distant deposits is mgre difficult. In Great Britain, through 


Ordovici.\n System. 

Ordovician Roc/ts ; Generediged Correlation Table. 


England 


Scotland. 

Scandinavia. 

Bohemia. 

N.-W. France. 


North American Continent 

Wales. . 

GaproLreZone.. 


New York. 

Que 1 >ec. 

Caradoc 

DmlUgrapius 

D. compi^atut, 
PUurograptus 
Imtarin, 
Dieranagra^tma 
clingoHi, 

Hartfell Shales, 

Ardmillan Scrie.<i, 

and 

Lowthcr Shales. 

lirachiopod beds, 
Trinuelttu beds, 
and 

Ltptmtna 

iimestone. 

TrtameUaa 

limestone. 

»5. 

Tie. 

D 3 . 

Gris de May. 

Calcaire de 
Rosan. 

Borkbolm 

and 

Lyckholm beds. 

Wesenberg 

beds. 

Richmond beds 
and 

Hudson river Shales. 

Lorraine beds. 

Utica Shale. 

1 ** 
0 " 

Lowest, a 

Anticosti ‘3 

limestone S 

and S 

Hudson river E 

beds. j 

I.Iandcilo 

group. 

Coenogrmpttu 

graciiu, 

Dithmograptaa 

Afurehitemi, 

Glenkiln Shales 

and 

Barr Series. 

Middle 

Grapiolite beds 
and 

Chaampps 

limestone. 

Cyaiitlaa* 

limestone. 

> Ds. 

Dxy. 

Schistes des 
Gembloux 
and 

ironstone. 

Jewe, Itfer, and 
Kuckers beds. 

Echinosphaerite 

limestone. 

Trenton beds 
end 

Galena limestone. 

Black river beds. 

Lowville limestone. 

1- 

1 a 
a ^ 

Trenton gd 

limestone. ^.3 

.•s 

I 

(Lanvirn) 

and 

Arenig group. 

Tetrtigrapfut 

bryonwUt. 

Radiolaiiaa 

Cherts 

and 

Ballantrae 

Scries. 

Lower 

Grapiolite beds 
and 

Orihpcarau 

limestone. 

uia 

Gris 

Annoricain 

(part). 

Vaginatuk 

limcktone 

and 

Glauconite 

limestone. 

Chary limestone 
(P«^) 

St Peter’s sandstone. 

Canadian. 

C h 

Levis .Shales A 
with u 

Tetragraptus, { 
and Q 

Phyllograptus. 


Tremadoc beds, Ceratopyge beds, and beds with Euloma^Niobe fauna here regarded as Cambrian : not invariably present. 


of the British Isles seem to have been deposited in a North 
Atlantic sea which embraced also the north of France and 
Belgium. Confluent with this sea on the east was a rather 
peculiar basin which included Bohemia, southern France, Spain, 
Portugal, the eastern Alps, Thuringia, Fichtelgebirge and the 
Keller Wald. Another European basin, probably separated 
from the Bohemian or Mediterranean sea in early Ordovician 
times, lay over the Baltic region, Scandinavia, the Baltic pro- 
vinces and north Germany, and communicated eastwards fay 
way of Russian Poland and central Russia with far eastern 


C. Lapworth and his school, and J. £. Marr and the Cambridge 
school, and in Scandinavia and the Baltic region, throu^ 
W. C. Brbgger, S. A. Tulberg, F. Schmidt and others, the most 
elaborate subdivision of the &dovician rocks has been attained. 

In the Baltic provinces of Russia, F. Schmidt describes the follow- 
ing stages, in descending order: (Stage F) the Lyckholm and 
Borkholm zones, a highly fossiliferous series, equivalent to the 
Middle Bala of Britain ; many of the limestones are largely formed of 
Rhabdoporelta and other calcareous algae. (E) Wesenberg zone^s 
Bala. (D) Jewe and Kegel zone. (C) Itfer beds, Kuckers Shale 
(bituminous limestones and marls >BBrandschieier), Echinosphaeclte 
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limestone «e Upper Ortbotemtiibe limestone pi Sweden. (B) Ortho- 
caratite (Va^aten) limestone a Orthoceratite limestone of Sweden, 
(Glauconitic ^mestone, Glauconitic sand (Greensand). The last- 
mentioned reposes on Cambrian Dictyonema shales. While the 
Ordovician rochs in Scania, Ihe Baltic provinces and north-central 
Russia are undisturbed and level-bedded, those on the western side 
of the Scandinavian axis and in the Urals have suffered movement 
and are metamorphosed into schists, phyUites, quartzite, marble, 
&c. i and, especially in Scandinavia, have been extensively tlirost. 
The Bohemian Ordovician, “ stage D " of Barrande, consists mainly 
of grey wackes and shales with some ironstone beds and eruptive rocks 
in the lower parts. In Germany the only large areas are found in the 
Thuringer Wald, Fichtclgebirge, Prankenwald and Vogtland, where 
they consist principally of unfossiliforous greywackes and shales 
with some oolites and glauconitic ironstone (chamosite) in the lower 
part. Th^ are divisible into the Hauptschiefer or Ledersclxiefer and 
the Ober-Thuringit beds above, and the Griffelschiefer and Unter- 
Thuringit beds below, which rest upon the Lcitmitzschiefer of 
the Euloma-Niobo (Cambrian) horizon. Across northern Russia 
Ordovician rocks cover a great area ; they consist of clays, bitumin- 
ous and calcareous shales, sands and marls, which in the Ural region 
have been metamorphosed ; the Bukowka sandstone of Russian 
Poland is of this age. In north-west France this system is represented 
in Brittany and Normandy by the .slates of Riadan, the gt?s de May, 
the schistes d caly mines (with an ironstone bed at the base) and the 
gyis avmoricain. In the Ardennes are the schistes de Getnbloux, 
resting upon graptolitic shales of Arcnig age. Sandstones and shales 
occur in Languedoc, and various rocks in the Pyrenees. In the 
Iberian peninsula Ordovician rocks are widely spread, represented 
by sandstone.s, slates and shales covering the whole ox tlie period : 
they are well devclopefl in Asturia and G^icia. In the eastern Alps 
about Graz are found calcareous shales with crinoids, the “ Schock- 
elkalk ” and “ Semriacher " shales ; the Marthener beds of the 
Carnic Alps are of this age. In China (Kiang-su, Kian-chang), in 
Burma (Mandalay) and in the Himalayas (Niti and Spiti) Ordo- 
vician fossil-bearing rocks are known. 

On the North American continent Ordovician rocks cover a very 
largo area in the central, ea.stern and northern parts (north of lat. 30“). 
As regards the classification and correlation of the strata, which 
ch'ingu m character from point to point, as is natural over so large an 
area, much remains to be done. In the table the divisions of the 
system tliat obtain in the New York di.strict are enumerated ; but 
in each state there is a local nomenclature for the beds. Thus in 
Iowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota we find (i) Lower Magnesian lime- 
stone, St Peter's sandstone ; (2) Trenton limestone, Galena limc- 
.stone ; (3) Hudson river shales ; in Arkansas, the California or 
Magnesian limestone, Saccaroidal limestone, Izard limestone and 
Polk Bayou limestone ; in Oklahoma, the Arbuckle limestone, 
Simpson series, Viola limestone and Sylvan shales ; and in east 
'I'enneasce, the Chickamauga limestone, Athens shale, Tcllia sand- 
stone, Sievier shale and Bays sandstone. In Massachusetts there 
are enormous serie.s of schists which have been assigned to this 
period. In west Virginia are the Martinsburg shales (1000 ft. or 
more). In Canada the Ordovician rocks (Quebw group) are thickly 
developed. In the upper division there arc the lowest of the Anticosti 
limestones, the Hud.son river lieds, and Trenton limestone ; to the 
middle division belong the Coenograptus shales ; and the lower 
division consists of the Levis shales with Sillcry beds at the base. 
In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick are the lower and ui>per divisions 
of the Cobequid group, a series of shales, quartzites and conglomer- 
ates with igneous rocks. In the polar regions Ordovician rocks are 
represented by the Trenton limestone in Boothia and King William's 
Land ; by limestones with Caryocystis eranetum in east Greenland ; 
and in the Barrow Straits by beds With Asaphus and Maclurea. 

In North Africa Ordovician rocks are probably present, and in 
New Zealand the Arorere series (Wanaka group), and in Austral 
(Victoria) the graptolitic, gold-bearing shales and slates belong to 
this period. During this period there appears to have been a general 
tendency for the sea to transgress on the land, a tendency which 
increased towards its close, esiJecially in the northern hemisphere 
(Europe and the Appalachian regions). One of the results of this 
movement was the interchange and commingling of many previously 
.separated faunal groups. About the beginning of the period the sea 
withdrew from the land in Texas and south of the Rocky Mountains. 
The folding of the Appalachians was in progress early in Ordovician 
limes and later in the period the first symptoms of the Scandinavian 
and Britisli folding set in. 

Volcanic Activity . — ^This period was one of great volcanic 
activity in several widely separated regions. “ In Ayrshire 
and the south-western districts (of the southern uplands), where 
the volcanic constituents attain a great development, they 
coasist of basic lavas (diabase, &c.), with intercalated tuffs 
and agglomerates. A characteristic feature of these lavas is 
the development of ellipsoidal or pillow-structure in them. 
This volcanic platform appears to underlie the Silurian region 
over an area of at least 2000 sq. m., inasmuch as it comes to 
the surface wherever the crests of the anticlines bring up sufii- 


dently deep pttrts of the formations. It is thus one of ^e most 
extensive as well as one of the most ancient volcanic tracts 
of Europe A. Geikie, Text-book of Geology, 4th ed. vol. ii. 
p. 951). In ue west of England and in Wales there was also 
a very active volcanic centre. In the Snowdon district thousands 
of feet of contemporaneous felsitic lavas and tuffs occur in the 
Bala beds ; while in Gader Idris, the Arenig Mountains and 
the Arans there are similar eruptions of felsitic and rhyolitic 
lavas, tuffs and agglomerates — probably many of them sub- 
marine — interstratihed in the Arenig formation. In the Lake 
district a great series of lavas and ashes— the Borrowdale 
series — ^was erupted during the middle of the i^riod ; the earlier 
effusions were andesitic, the later ones felsitic and rhyolitic. 
In Ireland the Arenig lavas of Tyrone resemble some of those 
in Scotland. Volcanic rocks (porphyrites, syenites and lavas) 
occur in considerable force in the Ordovician rucks of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick and New Zealand. Tuffs of this 
age are found in Brittany, and diabase in Bohemia. 

The economic products obtained from rocks of this period include 
gold in Australia, New Zealand and Wales; iron ore in France; 
lead and zinc from the Galena and Trenton horizons in Wisconi^in, 
Iowa and Illinois ; manganese in Arkansas ; oil and gas from the 
Trenton stage in Ohio and east Indiana ; roofing slates and slate 
pencils in Wales and the Lake district ; limestone in Great. Britain 
and Tennessee ; phosphate beds in Wales Tenne.s.see ; marble 
in the Appalachian district ; graphite (plumlxigo) in the Lake 
district; and jasper in Wales and southern Scotland. 

Ordovician Life. — Compared with the preceding Cambrian 
period, the Ordovician is remarkable for the great expansion 
in numbers and variety of organisms, apart from the fact that 
fossils are better preserved in the younger formations. 

AU the great classes of mollusks were repre.sented, the most numer- 
ous being the brachiopods, which, in addition to the simple forms of 
the (Gambrian, began at tliis time to develop spirc-bcaring genera 
{Ckonetes, Orthis, Orthisina, Strophomena, Crania, Schiioireta, 
Porambonites, Rafinesauina, Leptaena, Zygoshtro), The gasteropoda 
now developed all tlie leading types of shell [Pleurotomaria, Omphalo- 
trochus) ; but both tliis class and the pelecypods (Lyrodesma, 
Ctenodonta. Modiolopsis) were subordinate in importance to the 
cephalopods. I'hese mollusks were probably the most powerful 
living creatures in the Ordovician seas; straight-shelled, slightly 
curved, and nautiloid forms predominated {Orthoceras, Cyrtoceras, 
Oyroceras, Trocholites, Bndoceras, Litoceras, Lttuites, Actinoceras). 
Some of the straiglit shells were of enormous size, 12 to 15 ft. long 
and as much as i it. in diameter, in the widest part. Trilobites were 
present in great abundance, and in this period they reached the 
climax of their development. In the lower stage we find Agnostus, 
CcUymene, Asaphus, lUaenus, Placoparia ; on the Llandcilo horizon, 
Calymene, Asaphus, Megalaspis, Dalwanitis ; and, at the summit. 
Trinucleus ana Homalonotus. In the transition zone between 
Ordovician and Cambrian, Ceratopyge, Euloma, Niobe, flourished. 
Other im[)ortant genera are Ogygia, Cheirurus, Harpes, Aetdaspis. 
Ostracods [Leperditia, Beyrichia), cyprid-s (liainUa, Macrorypris), 
phyllocarids (Ceratiocaris, Peltocaris), cirripeds [Lepidoioteus), ana, 
later, eurypterids represented other crustacean groups. The 
bryozoans, Stomatopora, Monticulipora, Phyltoporina, Penesielia and 
others, were abundant and frequently formed beds of lime.stQae. 
Among the echinoderms the cystoids were the most prominent 
{Pleurocystis, Aristocysiis) and at this period reached their climax ; 
crinoids {Archaeocrinus, Dendrocrinus) became more important; 
while ophiuroids, ecliinoids (Botkriocidaris) and asteroids (Taeniaster, 
PaiaeasUr) made their apf^arance. (Goral.s (StrefUlasma, Colum- 
naria) were scarce, and sponge.s [Aulocopium, CaryospOHgui.Anhaeor 
cyaihus) were not particularly important ; Receptaculites, Ischadites, 
are well-known fossils doubtfully referred to tins group. Radiolaria 
assisted in the formation of certain beds of chert, and foraminifera 
have been observed. The remarkable group, the graptolitcs, evi- 
dently inhabited the seas in countless numbers and have left their 
remains in the dark shales of this period all over the world. At this 
time the diprionidian forms alone were represented by such genera as 
Tetragraptus, Phyllograptus, Didymograptus, Dtcellcgraptus, Diplo- 
graptus and others. Of great interest are the earliest known indica- 
tions of vertebrate life in the form of dermal plates and teeth of fish- 
like organisms from the Ordovician of Colorado. The terrestrial life 
of tlie period is very meagrely represented by tlie remains of land 
plants, mostly poorly preserved in certain sandstones, and by scorpions 
and Several orders of insects, Protocimex (Sweden), Pafaeoblatiina 
((kilorado). 

One of the most striking facts brought out by the study of the 
distribution of Ordovician fossils is the wide range of the northern or 
" periarctic " faunal assemblage. This periorctic fauna prevails over 
the whole world — so far as our present knowledge shows — ^with the 
exception of the peculiar Bohemian or Mediterranean region, which 
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inclttden north-west and tsouthi^est France. Spain, rlial4f,.<the lUpa,. 
the Fichtclgebirgc, east IT^uringia, Harz and.lO)«q^,M^ntai^ 

AuTHOfUTias. — Sir K. 1 . Murchison, Silurian Sy$iem (1839) and 
Silaria (1854, 1867) ; A. Sfedgwitk, Synopsis ofthe Clasaifieoifdn of 
f,he British PmMoicne Bodks (1955) : }. Bari^ande, Systhnb Silulriein da 
cmtttada la Bohtme (e 83 s-x 8 S 7 V: J> J* Bigsby, Thisaurus SUmieas 
{London, 1868) ; I. E. Marr, H'Az Classification 0/ the fast and 

Silurian fi^s (Cambridge, .1883); Cliarles Lapwortli, '* On the 
Geological Distribution of the Rhaodophora, " nttafr and Hidg. filat. 
flist. ser. 5, vols. lii..‘iv.,'v., vl. Peheh, J.'ftbrne, 

J. 1 . H. Teall, "The SiltirlAa Rocrhs of Great Sritain/' vol. i., Sdotland, 
Mem. Gaol. Survey (i8$)9) i ;F. Prcch and others, “ l^ethaea geog- 
nostica,” Thuil i. Bmd 2 (Lethaca palaeozoica) (Stuttgart, j8y7- 
T903) ; Sir A. Goikie, Text-hooh of Geology (4th cd., 1003) ; and for 
recent papers, Geologicdl LHivedure, Oo«. Soc. (London, annual). 
See olsoCAMaarAN and Silokian SverBliB. (.J. A. H.) 

0 RDtf (anc. Cotyora, where the “ Ten Thousand *’ bmbarked 
for hotne),atoMm on theN.coart of Asia Minor, between Sam^uft 
and Kerasund, connected with Ziata^ and «o with SiraS, by a 
carriage road, and with Constantinople and Ttebifcond Iw 
steamer. Pop. about 6000, more than half Christian, Ordu has 
exceptionally good Greek schools, and a. growing trade in>fill)erts. 

ORDUIN - NA 5 HCHOK 1 N, AT«ANA«Y LA?llENfEVlCH 
(?--i68o), Russian statesman, was the son of a poor official at 
I’skov, who saw to it that his son was taught Latin, German and 
mathematics. Athanasy began his public career in 164* as one 
of the delineators of the new Russo-Swedtsh frontier after the 
peace of Stolbova. Even then he had a great reputation at 
Moscow as one who thoroughly understood ^ German ways and 
things.” He was one of the first Muscovites who diligently 
collected foreign books, and we hear of as 'many m afocty-nine 
I^tin works being sent to him at one time from abroad. He 
attracted the attention of the y oung tsar Alexins by his resource- 
fulness during the Pskov rebellion of 1650, Which he succeeded in 
localizing by personal irifluehce. At the beginning of the 
.Swedish War, Orduin was appointed to a high command, in which 
he displayed striking ability. In 1657'he was appointed minister- 
plenipotentiary to treat with the Swedes on the Narova river. 
He was the only Russian statesman of the day with silfRcient fore- 
sight to grasp the fact that the Baltic seaboard, or even a part 
of it, was worth more to Muscovy than ten times the same 
amount of territory in Lithuania, and, despite ignorant jealousy 
of his colleagues, succeeded (Dec. 1658) in concluding a 
three-years’ truce whereby the Muscovites were left in possession 
of all their conquests in Livonia. In 1660 he Was sent as pleni- 
potentiary to a second congress, to convert the truce of 1658 
into a permanent peace. lie advised that the truce with Sweden 
should be prolonged and Charles 11 . of England invited to 
mediate a northern pet^e. Finally he laid stress upon the 
immense importance of Livonia for the development of Russian ' 
trade. On being overruled he retired from the negotiations. 
He was the chief plenipotontiaiy at the abortive congress of 
Durovicha, which met in 1664, to terminate the Russo-PoUsh 
War; and h was due in no small measure to his superior 
ability and great tenacity of purpose that Russia succeeded in 
concluding with Poland die advantagoous truce of Andrussowo 
(Feb. XI, 1667). On his return to Russia he was created 
a boyar of the first clas-s and entrusted with the direction 
of the foreign office, with the title of “ Ouwdian of the great 
'fsarish Seal and Director of the great Imperial Oiffices.” He 
was, in fact, the first Russian chancellor. It was Orduin who 
first abolished the onerous system of tolls on exports and imports, 
and established a combination of native merchants for promoting 
direct commercial relations between Sweden and Russia. He 
also set on foot a postal .system between Muscovy, Courland and 
Poland, and introduced gazettes and bills of exchange into 
Russia. With his name, too, is associated the building of the 
first Russian merchant-vessels on the Dvina and Volga. But his 
whole official career was a constant struggle with narrow routine 
and personal jealousy on the of the boyars and clerks of the 
c'^ncil. He was last employed in the negotiations for con- 
Bmiiag the truce of Andrussowo (September 1669; March 1670). 
In January 7671 we hear of him os in attendance upon the tsar 
on the occasien of his second marria^; but in P'ebruary the 
same year he Wias dismissed, and withdrew to the Krtitpeltiflty 


mohastety near >Kiey, wherehe itbok tfaetonsnre nndbr the namw 
of Antbny, and ocet^ed himsiilf With good wortss Kte death 
in I feSb. Jn tn^y things he f^tiejpaited l^ter the (hfcht He 
was rabsolutely iBCQrcuptirbIe> thus .atandiiig, laorally as as 
intdlectnalfy, far above the level of hUs age. 

See S. M. Solovev, ffiehry vf Russia (ftws.h vel. id. (St FeSersbOtn; 
£895, Seq.) ; V. Ikonnikov, " Biography of Orduitt-NashehOkkl ” ^ 
RassbOya. Starina, Nos. it-ia) (St Petersburg, 1883) ; R. Ni-sbet Bkin, 
7’As First Romanovs (Londcki, 1905, chaps. 4 and 6). (R. N. B.) 

OEEBEO, a town of Sweden, capital of the district (Im) of 
Qrebrojlyir^ on both banks pi ^eSvaltk a mile above its entrance 
into Lake Hjelmac, 135 m. W. of Stockholm >by rail. Pop. (xgoo), 
21,0x3. In -^eat part rebuilt since a fire in 1854, it ihas a modiem 
aippearahee. An ancient castle, however, “with four round towers, 
remains on an island in the stream. It is used as a ‘museumr 
There may be mentioned also the church of St Kicholas, of th< 
i^h century ; and the King’s House (Kvngsstuga}, an old aind 
picturesque timber building. In front of the modem town hall 
stands a statue, by Karl GuStav (^arnstrfifn (1810-1867), of the 
patriot Engelbrocht (d. 1436), who was born here. The Swedish 
reformers of the i6th century, Olaus and Ia,urentius Petri, are 
oommemdrated by an obelisk. Orebro is in close connexion with 
the iron-mining district of central Sweden ; it has medianical 
works and a technical college. A large trade is carried on, by 
way of the Orebro canal and lakes Hjelmar and Malar, with 
Stockholm. 

Orebro was in existence in the nth century. Its castle, erected 
by Birger Jarl in the 13th century, played an important part in 
the early annals of Sweden ; and no fewer than twenty dieta 
or important assemblies were held either in the castle or in the 
town. Such were the Orebro concUium of 1537, the diet of 1540 
in which the crown was declared hereditary, and that of 1810 
when Bemadotte was elected crown prince. 

OEE-DRESBING, one of 'the principal processes in the work 
of mining {q.v , ). When the miner hoists his ore ’ to the surface, the 
contained metal may be either in the native uncombined state, 
as, for - ekample, native gold, native silver, native cojper, 
or combined with other substances forming wtinwals of more 
o‘r less complex composition, as, for example, telluride of gold, 
sulphide of silver, sulphide of copper. In both cases the 
valuable mineral is always associated with minerals of no value. 
The province of the ore-dresser is to separate the *' values ” 
from the waste — for example, quartz,felspar,calcite — ^by mechan- 
ical means, obtaining thereby “ concentiAtes ” and " tailings.” 
The province of the metallurgist is to extract the ipure metal 
from the concentrates by chemical means, with or 'vrithoot the 
aid of heat. 'There are also a number of non-metatlic minetola 
which do not have any value, or at best do not reach their highest 
value until they have been subjected to some form of mechanical 
preparation ; among them are diamonds, graphite, corundum, 
garnet, asbestos and coal. Ore-dressing, for the purposes df this 
article, may be divided into three parts : (r) .properti^ of 
minends which render aid in their separation ; {z) simple opera- 
tions ; (3) operations C(»nbined to form processes or mills. 

I. TUe specific grdvity Of minerals varies rteatly, some being 
heavy, others light, the rate of settling in Water is affected by the 

specific gravity m this way ; of two particles of the same ^ .. 

size bet different apeCific giaV-ity, the heavier settles more 
rapidly than ihe nghter, while of two particles of dincrent specific 
gravity which settle at the Same rate in water, that Of higher specific 
.gravity is of smaller diameter than the other. T'he iisune state- 
ments are true in regard to settUrtg In air, and in rcgiird to momentraa 
in air when the particles are thrown out in a horizontal direction. 
Colour, lustre ana fracture are Of especial value in hand-picking, to aid 
the eye in selecting the mineral sought. Instances arc, of colours, 
the white of quart*, the pale Straw colour of fetepar, the doll yellow 
of limonite, the brass yelibw of chalcopyrite, the pale mrtidlic yellow 

pyrite; of lustres, the vitreous of quartz, the adamantine of 
diamond and cerussite, the resinous of blende, the earthy of limomle, 
and (he metallic of pyritc ; and of fractures, the cleavage planes of 
felspar and galena, iJte conchoidal- fracture of quartz and pyrite, the 
granular of some 'forms of magnetite and blende. Magnetism is :a 
most direct «nd simple method of eciparatiag minerals where it is 
avalUi^lo. ThQ discovery that b y the use of electro-magnets of g reat 

iihe O.lingrword wwdra. ^rfcspoiiiiling with Du. oer, the orijpn 
of which IS unknown. The'iofm " ote*'‘rcprescAts the O.EUg. Sr^ 
brass: of. t;at. hes, Skt. ayas. 
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Y«ga.i:d«d M tfnstn^hia^fe^e al« 
^de K 0ds«dtd6 io sttpdriltt itei^ df tetiil^nas 

ia kH ^ iiw <hcaYAbi«. the MaieVi^e tit 


i(t kd ^ i ior ihcd.'rtrtjile, the ihiftetal tioM^ be 

tHlttktbttt, th«h fhfc ^aly kihf !k^t l 4 le <^tdkiy iiikghetic, 

tlie non-^gnctic being left tehind. A 0 (esi 6 H talcM Witbn iMrighily 
buroished |>articles of gold issuing With the skiid ffWtti the kiattp 
mni Come in contact with an amalgatnated cop]^ pUtte, tot they ate 
ihstahtly plated with mercury and kdhere to mte copper, While the 
sand is carried forward by the water. In this WaV k Vety perfect 
separation of the gold from the sand is eifected. Iti the South African 
diamottd fields it has boefi found that If dikmond^bCating sand 
is taken in a stream of water over a stnooth surface covered with a 
sOftablo Coating of gneake, the diahiotxds WiH OdheHs to the grease 
Whde the sand does hot. 

2, The concentration of ores always proceeds by steps or stages. 
Thus the ore must be crushed btdore the minetals can be separated, 
stmou ahd certain prelittinary stopi, Such as siuihg and elissify- 

^ ing, must precede Uie final operations which produce the 
vpmtmtinm. concentrates. The ttiote iriiportant of these 

sh^le Operatioiis will now be described. 

'nie ore as mined contains the valuable ttiinerals attached to and 
enclosed in lumps of waste rock. The province of lertisJti tig ht dis- 
integrating is to sever or unlock the values from the waste, So that 
the methods of separation 
are then able to part the 
one from the omer. In 
crushing ores it is found 
wise to progress by stage.s, 
Coarse crushing being best 
done by one class of 
machine, medium by 
another^ and fine by a 
third. CSoaOKe ofuidiing is 
accomplished by bwdkgrs of 
the i^ke type (fig. i) or of 
- ui 1 1 Gates Comet type (fig. 

2). All of these tnochine.s 

a, M^ablc 3 aw. break by direct pressure, 

b, F^ed jaw. j-aused by a mova^ble jaw. 

a (figs. I, 2), apprWhing towards and receding from a fixed jaw, b. 
The largest size eeer fed to a breaker is 24 in. in diameter, and the 
smallest sue to wlich the finest crushing commonly done by these 
macliines brings the ore is about J-in. diameter. The maclune is 
generally suppfied With ore in lumps not larger tliaa 9 in. in diameter, 
and crushes them to about i } in. m diameter. Medium-sfzc crushing 

is done mostly by Volls or steam stamps. Rolls 
(fig. 3) crush by direct pressure caused by the 
ore being drawn between two revolving rolls 
held closely together, They make the least 
fine slimes or fines to be lost in the subsequent 
treatment, and are therefore preferred for an 
brittle minerals. The iteatn itamp works uijon 
the same principle as a Oteam hammer, the 
pestle being forced down Iby steam pressure 
acting through piston and cylinder with great 
crushing force in the mortar. Steam stamps 
I have been very successful with the native 
copper rock, b^use they break up the little 
leaves, flakes and filaments Of copper, and 
render them susceptible of concentration, 
^ which rolls do not. Fine crueliing is done by 
! gravity stamps, pneumatic stamps, by cen* 
vBreaker, trifugal roller nulls, by amalgamating pans, 
«, Movable jaw. 1 by bah mills, by Ch»e edgestohe mills, by 
ii. Fixed jaw. tube mills and by arrastms. The er0uity 

c, OeM wltti ecc^ stamp (fig. 4) fa a pestle oi gtm tb weight 
trie hub and witl more or less. Which is lifted by a revolving 
loose fit on thi cam and falls by the force of gravity to 
spindle. I strike a heavy blow on the ofe resting 

I on the die in the mortar and do the work 
of etnshing; the Sequent revolution of the cam gives a more 
or less rapid succenion of blows. Gravity stamps are especially 
adapted to the fine cru.shing of gold ores, which tliey reduce to 
and semetimo even to ^ in. grains. The blow of the stamp 
npon the mgmentsof quartz not only liberate 
the fine particles of gold, but brightens them 
\ So that they are quickly caught upon the 
/ lamalgamated plates. The oentrifugal roller mills 
^ ate suited to fine crtudiing of middle products, 

w,.. namely by--prodttCts composed of grains con- 

laining botti values and waste, since they 
tvofd making much fine slimes. They crush 
]>y the action Of a roller, rolling on tire inside 
of a steel ring, boh having vertfoal axes. The ttmolgamtairtg 
fOH is suitable for gtnding silver ores for mna^mation where tite 
finest grinding is sowgit, tc^ther with the chen&al action from the 
contact with iron. Iterushcs by a true grindhig action of one surface 
sHding npon anothcri The Chtle odges/Ume mwl is employed for the 
flneirt grinding ever utd preparatory to concentration. The arra^a 
4 i firag^tbne mill griids stifi finer for amalgamating, the Con miO 



fa a horifa^iitkt revolving tylfader with Irofi Ibutti in it which do tfam 
grinding; HHS' j^tV^rised ore passOS ofit thiobgh Screens in 
cylinder WMlt It fa a fine grihdet, making a seoiall amohnt of Itii* 
palpable dUmea. 'It is used lor pieparation for ooncedtiwtingv Tbe. 
tub* nMl is eS similar construction, but It 
fa fed through ’tiw hollow shaft at one end 
and discherged through the hollow shaft 
at the otirer ; the finhiy ground ore is 
floated out byi water and coataitis a largo 
proportion Of inmalpable stimee. Jt is usra 
for preparation for eyaiiiding of gdd. 

A considerable class of workable min- 
erals, among which are surface ores of iron 
and surface idiosphateS) contain worthless 
clay mixed With tlie valuable matoiiai, 
the removal of vtdrich is accomplished by 
the log washer. This fa a disintigrator 
consisting of a long narrow cylinder in- 
volving in a trough which is nearly Imrl- 
sxmtal. Upon the Cylinder arc knives or 
paddles set at an angle, which serve tlie 
double purpose of brufaing and disintegrat- 
ing the clay and of conveying tlie cleaned 
lump ore to be discharged at the upi>er end 
of the trough, the water mieanwhile washing 
away the may <at the lower end. 

Roasting for FriaM/*Sy.-— When two min* 
erals-“-for example, pyrfte and cassiterite 
(tin ore)— one of which is decomposed and 
rendered porous and fniable by heat and 
oxygen — are roasted in a furnace, the pyiite 
becomes {>oruus oxide of iron, while the 
cassiterite is not changed. A gentle crush- 
ing and washing operation vriU then break 
and float away ute lighter iron oxide, 
leaving the eleanod cassiterite behind. 

.Smng.— This is the first of the pre- 
liminary operations of separation. It is 

found useful in concentration, for dividing 

an ore feito a number of portions graded »ig . _-(I}ravitrv St:ani» 
from coarser sines down to finer sfaos. ■*’ 

Each portion is made suitable for treatment on its reamective msf hfiwv 
If crushed ore be sifted upon a screen with holes of debits sine, tWW> 
products will result— the oversize, which is unable to paseiihrOh^ Ufi 
sen-een, and the undersize, which does pass. It tlie latter size be siftetf 
upon another screen with smaller holes, it will again make oversfoe 
and undersize. The operation can be repeated witit mote sieves uAtli 
the desired number of portions is obtained. P. von Rittinger adoptotf 
for close sizing the following diameters in millimetncsfdr tfhe holes iiidi 
set of screens : ^4, 45-2, 32, ae-fi, »6, 11-3, 8, 3-6, 4, i-8, *, 1-4, g.. 
Each of these holes has an area 
doable that of the one next below it ; 
this may be called tlie screen ratio. 

A process wliich does not need such 
close sising might every othor 
screen of the amve set, and in ex- 




treme cases even every fourth screen. 
In mills the screen ratio for coarse sizes 


Fig, j.-i-Trontmel or 
Revolving Screen. 


often differs from that for fine. Sizing 
fa done by cylindrical screens reviving upoa their inclined axes 
^^ig. 5), by flat shaking screens, and by fixed screens witb a com- 
parativety steep Slope. Either wire cloth with square holes or steel 
plate punched wiUi round holes is used. To remove the largUet 
lun^ in the preliminary sizing, fixed-bar sereeiis (grizzlies) ake 
prefonred, on account of tlfair strength and ducabnity. 

Sizes smailler than can be satismetotity graded by screens fare 
treated bv means of hydraulic classifiers and box classifiers. The 
lower limit of soreeniag and therefore the beginning of tins worie 



Ffc. 6. — Hydraulic dassifier, 

varies from grains of 5 milKmetres to grains of 1 millimetre in-, 
diameter. A faydmuUc classiftef (fig. 6) is a trowgh-Hke wadfar 
tiirough which the water and sand flow from one end to the Otilwr. 
In the bottom, at tegular intervals, are pockets or pits with hydraulie 
devices which hinder tile outflowing discharge of sand, b, by ah- 
ittftowfaig stream of clear water, a. By regulawg the sp^d of these 
water currents^ the -size of the grains in the seMfaal discharges can bs 
regulated, the first being the coarsest and the overflow at the end 
the finest. Box chfai^flers (^tzkagten) are Shnilaf, eifoept that the 
pockets are much largtf ana no inflowing clear water ik used-; they 
therefore do tiietr w<A. less perfectly. Classifiers do not itidy 
size the ore, but Miereiy class together grains Which have cqum 
settling power. In dny Avert prodoeft, except tiife first, the grain of 
high specific gravity wfll always be smaller than that of low. The 
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box classifiers are suited to treating finer sires than the hydraulic 
classifiers, and therefore follow them in the mill treatment. 

Picking Floors, the first of the final operations of separation, are 
areas on which men, boys or girls pica out the valuable mineral 
which is rich enough to sliip at once to the smelter. The picking is 
often accompanied and aided by breaking with a hammer. Puking 
tables are generally so constructed that the pickers can sit still and 
have the ore pass before them on a moving surface, such as a re- 
volving circular table or travelling belt. Stationary picking tables 
require the ore to be wheeled to and dumped in front of the pickers. 
Picking out the values by hand has the double advantage that it 
saves the power and time of crushing, and prevents the formation of 
a good deal of fiiie .slimes which are ditficult to save. 

Jigs treat ores ranging from in. in diameter down to in. If 
an intermittently pumtitvg current of water is passed up through a 
horizontal sieve on which is a l-xjd of ore, the heavy mineral and the 
quartz quickly form layers, the former beneath the latter. The 
machine by which this work is done is called a jig, and the operation 
is called jiggiug. In the hand jig the sieve is moved up and down in 
a tank of water to get 
the desired ^aration. 
In the power jig (fig. 7) 
n the sieve, a, is stationary 
J and the pulsating current 
is obtained by placing a 
vertical longitumnal par- 
tition, c, extending part 
of the way down to the 
bottom of the jig box. 
The sieve, «, is firmly 
fastened on one side of 
the partition, and on the other a piston or plunger, d, is moved 
rapidly up and down by an eccentric, causing an upland-down 
current of water through the sieve, a. TIm: sieve is fed at one end, 
e, with a constant supply of water and ore, and the quartz over- 
flows at the otlier. Clear water (‘ ' hydraulic water “) is brought by tlie 
I)ipe, ♦, into the sjjace, g, below called the hutch, to regulate the condi- 
tion of the bed of ore on a. The constantly accumulating bed of con- 
centrates is either discharged through the sieve into the hutch, g, or 
by some special device at the side. On jigs where the concentrates pass 
through the sieve, a bed of heavy mineral grains too large to pass 
holds Taack the lighter quartz. The quartz overflow from one sieve, 
0. generally carries too much value to be thrown away, and it is 
ttterefore jigged again upon a second sieve, b. In jigging difficult 
ores, three, four, five and even six .sieves are u.sed. A succession of 
sieves gives a set of products graded both in kind and in rictoess, the 
heavier mineral, as galena, coming first, the lighter, as pyrites and 
blende, coming later. The best jigging is done upon closely sized 
products using a large amount of clear water added beneatli the 
sieve. Very good jigging may, however, be done upon the products 
of hydraulic classifiers, wliere the heavy mineral is in smsUl grains 
and the quartz is large, by u.sing a bed on the sieve and diminished 
hydraulic water, which increases the suction or downward pull by 
the returning plunger. 

Bumping Tables . — Rittinger's table is a rectangular gently 
sloping plane surface which by a bumping motion throws the heavy 
particles to one side while the current of water washes down the 




Rg. 7. — Harz Jig. 



last of the waste rpek ; it clings tp the belt;while it passes over the 
head roller, and only leaves it when the belt is forced by the dipping , 
roller fp dip in the water of the concentrates tank, g. The cleaned 
belt then continues its return journey over the guide roller & tof the. 
tail roller s, which it passes round, 
and a^in does concentration 
duty. Ki^rience proves that for 
exceedingly fine ores the end 
shake with steep slope and rapid 
travel does better work than the 
side-shake vanner. For ordinary Fig. 9. — Frue Vanner. 

gold stamp-mill pulp, where clean.f 

ness of tailings is the most important end, and where to gain it the 
engineer is willing to throw a uttle quartz into the concentrates, the 
end-shake vanner is again probably a little better than the side- 
shake, but where cleanness of concentrates is sought the side-shake 
vanner is the most satisfactory. The latter is much the most usual 
form. 

Slime-Tables are circular revolving tables (fig. 10) with flattened’ 
conical surfaces, and a slope of in. more or less per foot from centre 
to circumfczence ; a common size is 17 ft. in diameter, and a common 
speed one revolution per minute. These tables ticat material of 
in. and less in diameter coming from lx>x classifiers. The priucipib 
on whicli the table works is that the film of water upon the smooth 
surface rolls the larger grains (quartz) towards tl^ margin of the 
table faster than the smaiUer grains (heavy mineral) 'which are in the 
slow-moving bottom current. The revolution of the table then 
discharges the quartz earlier at a, a, a, a, an intemediate middling 
product next at o, and the heavy mineral last at c. Suitable launders 
or troughs and catch-boxes are supplied for the thrie products. Tho 
capacity of such a table is 12 tons or more of pulp, dry weight, in 
twenty-four hours. Frames, used in concentrating tin ore in Comwal I , 
are rectangular slime-tables wliicli separate the' waste from the 
concentrates on the same principle as the circular tables, though they 




Rg. 10. — Convex Revolving Slime-;able. 


run intermittently. They treat very fine pulp, ind after being fed 
for a sliort period (about fifteen minutes) the pulp is shut on, the 
concentrates are flushed off with a douche of wiiter and caught in a 
box, and the feed pulp is again turned on. Cainas levies are rect- 
angular tables with plane surfaces covered with Q)tton duck (canvas) 
hrye from seams ; they slope about r| in, to the foot. They are fed 
with stam]7-miU pulp, witlr the tailings of vaniers, ox, best of all, 
with very fine pulp overflowing from a fine cUssifier. The rough 
surface of the duck is such an efficient catching sirface that they can 
run for an hour before the concentrates are rennved — an operation 
which is effected by shutting ofl the feed pulp, rinsing the surface 
with a little clean water, ax^ hosing or broomingoff the concentrates 
into a catch-box. The fetid-pulp is. tlicn again turned on and the 
work resumed. They have been more .succe.sfful tlian any other 
macliine in treating the finest pulp, especially when their concen- 
trates are finally cleaned on a steep slope enc- shake vanner (the 
G. G. Gates canvas table system of California). 

Buddies act in principle like slime-tables, butthey are stationary, 
and they allow the sand to build itself up upor the conical surface, 
which i.s surrounded by a retaining wall. Whencharged, the tailings 
are shovelled from the outer part of the circle, tto middlings from the 
intervening annular part, and the conccntrate.sfrom the inner part. 
They treat somewhat coarser sizes than tlic sllne-table. The tenn 
buddle is sometimes applied to the slime-table, but the majority 
confine the phrase to the machine on which tlv sand builds up in a 
dew layer. 

Riffles . — When wooden blocks or cobble-stoms of unifonn size are 
placed in the bottom of a sluice, the spaces bejveen them are called 
riffles ; and when gold-bearing gravel is carriedthrough the sluice by 
a current of water, a great many eddies are poduced, in which the 
gold and other heavy minerals settle. 

Kieves.-~Th.o kieve or dolly-tub is a tub as Irge or larger than an 
ordinary oil-barrel, with sides flaring slightly upwards all the way 
from the bottom. In the centre is a little verjical shaft, with hand- 
crank at the top and stirring blades Ukc thos) of a propeller at the 
bottom. Fine concentrates Irom buddies or slime-tables are stfll 
further enriched W treatment in the kiev^ The kieve is filled 
perliaps half full of water, and the p^dles st in motion ; concen- 
trates are now shovelled in until it is noarlf full, the rotation is 
continued a little Ipnger, and then the shaft is Sickly withdrawn and 
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the side, of the kieve steadily thumped by a bumping-bar aajong as 
settling continues. When this is completed, the water is siphoned 
otf, the top sand skimmed oS and sent back to the huddle, and the 
enriched tmttom shovelled out and sent to the smelter. 

3. In designing coucentration works, the millwright seeks so to 
combine the various methods of coarse and fine crushing and of 
CamMttmd P^'^^bminajy and final concentration that he will ootain the 
nmniirmni “«^*bnum return from the ore witli the minimum cost. 

' Some of the more important of these mill schemes will now 
be described. 

The hand-jig process used for the zinc and lead ores of Missouri 
is first to clean the ore from adhering clay by raking it back and 
forth in a sluice with a running stream of water, and tiien shovel 
it upm a sloping screen with holes of about i in., where it yields 
oversize and undersize. The former is hand-picked into lead ore, 
zinc ore and waste, while the latter is jigged upon a hand-jig and 
yields several layers of minerals removed by a hand-skimmer. The 
top skimmings are waste, the middle skimmings come back with the 
next charge to be jigged over, and the bottom skimmings go to a 
second jig with finer screen. The coarsest of the hutch product, 
the product which passed through the sieve aud settled at the bottom 
of the tank, goes to the second jig, the finest is sold to a sludge mill 
to be finished on buddies. The second jig makes ^ skimmings which 
are sent back to the first jig, middle skimmings which are zinc 
concentrates, and bottom skimmings and hutcb, which are lead 
concentrates. 

In the Missouri zinc-concentrating mill the ore carrying blende 
and calamine with a little galena is in very large crystallizations 
and contains, wlien crushed, very little in the way of included 
grains. It is crushed by Blake breaker and rolls, to pass through a 
sieve with holes j in. in diameter, and is then treated on a power jig 
with six consecutive sieves, yielding discharge and hutch products 
from each sieve, and tailings to wa.ste. The earlier discharges are 
fini.shed products, while the later are re-crushed and re-treated on 
the same jig. The hutch products are treated on a finishing-jig witli 
five sieves, and yiehl galena from the first discharge and hutch, and 
zinc ore from the others. The capacity of such jigs is very large, 
even to 75 or 100 tons per day of ten hours. 

In the diamond washing of Kimberley, South Africa, the material 
taken from the mine is weathered by exposure to the air and rain for 
several months, and the softening and disintegration thus well 
started are completed by stirring in vats with water. Breaker and 
rolls were tried in order to hasten the process, but the larger diamonds 
were broken and ruined thereby, The material from tlie vats is 
screened and jigged, and of the jig concentrates containing about 
a % of diamonds the coarser are hand-picked and the finer are 
treiited on a greased surface. 

Lead and copper ores contain their values in brittle minerals, and 
ere concentrated in mills which vary somewhat accordiim to local 
conditions ; the one here outlined is typical of the class. The ore is 
cru.shed by breaker and rolls, and separated into a series of products 
diminishing in size by a set of screens, hydraulic claasifier and box 
classifier, All the products of screens and hydraulic classifiers are 
jigged on separate jig.s yielding concentrates, middlings and tailings; 
those of the 1k>x classifier are treated on the slime-table, vanner or 
Wilfley table, yielding concentrates and tailings and perhaps midd- 
lings. The coarser middlings contain values attached to grains of 

? uartz and arc therefore sent hack to be re-crushed and re-treated. 

'he finer middlings contain values difficult to save from their shape 
only, and are sent back to the same machine or to another to be 
finished. 

The native copper rock of Lake Superior is broken by powerful 
breakers, sometimes preceded by a heavy drop-hammer w^hing 
a ton, more or less. The 'operation is accompanied by hand-picking, 
yielding rich nuggets with perhaps 75 % of copper ready for the 
smelter ; at some mines a second grade is also picked out which goes 
to a steam finishing-hammer and yields cleaned mass copper for the 
smelter and rich stamp stuff. The run of rock wliich passe.s by the 
band-pickers is of a size that will pass through a bar screen with bars 
3 in. apart, and goes to the steam stamps. The stamp crushes tlie 
rock and discliarges coarse copper tlirough a pipe 4 in. in diameter, 
in which it descends against a rising stream of water which lifts out 
the lighter rock. 'The copper islet out about once an hour by opening 
a gate at the bottom. 'llxe rest of the rock is crushed to pass through 
a screen with round holes ^ in. in diameter, more or less. This sand 
is treated in hydraulic classifiers with four pockets, the products 
ftozn tlte pockets being jigged by four roughing-jigs yielding finished 
mineral copper for the .smelter, included grains lot the grinder, 
partially concentrate<l products for the finishing-jigs, and tailings 
which go to waste. The overflow of the hydraulic classifier runs to a 
tank of which tlie overflow is sent to waste in order to diminish the 
quantity of water, while the discharge from beneath, treated upon 
^iine-tables, yields concentrates, middlings and tailings. The 
middlinga are re-treated. All the finished concentrates put together 
will assay from 60 to 80 % of copper according to circumstances. 
The extraction from the rock is from 50 to 80 % of the copper con- 
tained in it. 

Cornvoall Tin . — ^Tinstone in Cornwall occurs associated with 
sulphides, wolfram, quartz, felspar, slate, &c., and is broken by 
spalling-hammers to 3 in. lumps. Hammers niake lees slimes than 


the rock-breakeiSj and tiiey also break the ore more advantageously 
for the hand-picking. The latter rejects waste, removes as far as 
possible the Hurtful wolfram, and the values into groups 

according to richness. Gravity or pneumatic stamps then crush the 
ore to ^ in., and stripes (a species of long rectangidar buddlc) yield 
heads, middlings, tailings and fine slimes ; the first three are sent 
separately to circular buddies, and the last to frames. The buddies 
yield concentrates, middlings and tailings : the middlings are re- 
treated, the tailings are all waste ; the concentrates are still furtlier 
enriched by kieves, which yield tops to the huddle again and bottoms 
shipped to the smelter. The fine slimes are treated on frames, the 
concentrates of which go to buddies ; of these the concentrates go to 
kieves. 

The Missouri zinc-lead sludge mill takes the finest part, of the 
hutch product of the hand- jigs. The treatment begins on revolving 
screens with two sizes of holes, 25 mm. and i mm. : these take out 
two coarser sizes, of which the coarser is waste and the other is jigged, 
yielding concentrates and waste. The main treatment l^ins with 
the finest size, which is much the largest product. It is fed to a 
convex circular huddle (first huddle), and yields a coarser product at 
the outer part of the circle and a finer product in the inner. The finer 
roduct is treated by a series of buddlings which vary somewhat, 
ut in general are as follows : fed to a second buddle it yields zinc 
and lead ore in the centre, next zinc ore, next middlings which come 
hack, and, outside of all, tailings. The zinc-lead ore is set on one side 
until enough has accumulated to make a buddle run, when it is run 
upon a third buddle yielding in the central part pure lead concen- 
trates, next lead ore (which is returned to this treatment), next zinc 
ore, and outside of all a zinc product which is fed to the second 
buddle. The coarse outside product of the first buddlc is treated in 
much the same way as the fine, but it yields practically no lead zinc 
product, wiiich simplifies the .series of buddlings necessary. 

Gold Rlilt. —Gold ores usually contain their value in two con- 
ditions — the free gold, which can be taken out by mercury, and 
the combined gold, in which the metal is either coated with or 
combined with compounds of sulphur, tellurium. &c. The usual 
gold-milling scheme is to emsh tlie ore by rock-breaker to about 
I J in. diameter, and then to crush with water by gravity stamps, a 
little mercury being added to the mortar from time to time to b^in 
the amalgamation at the first moment the gold is liberated. 'The 
pulp leaves the mortar through a screen with holes or slots ^ to fV 
m width, and is then passed over amalgamated plates of copper or 
silver-plated cupper. The free gold, amalgamated by the mercury, 
adheres to the mercurial surface on the plate ; the rest of the pulp 
flows on tlirough mercury traps to catch any of the mercury, whicn 
drains off the end of the plate. The plates and mortar are periodic- 
ally cleaned up, the plates being scraped to recover the amalgam and 
leave them in good condition to do their work : if plates are used 
inside the mortar, they are cleaned in the same way. The residue of 
partly crushed ore in the mortar, with amalgam and free mercury 
scattereii through it, is ground for a time in a ball mill, panned to 
recover the amalgam, and returned to the mortar. The puip flowing 
away from the mercury traps flows to a Fnie vanner or Wilfley 
table, on which it yields concentrates for the chlorination plant or 
smelter atnd tailings : these are waste when the heavy mineral is of 
low grade, but if the vanner concentrates are of high grade, they still 
contain values in very fine .sizes which can and should be saved. 
Recent improvements in California for saving this material have been 
made. The vanner tailings are sent to a fine classifier, from which the 
light overflow only is saved ; this is treated upon canvas tables 
yielding concentrates and tailings, and these concentmtes, treated 
upon a little end-shake vanner with steep slope and rapid travel, 
give clean, very fine, high-grade concentrates for the chlbrination 
works. 

Iron Ores. — The brown ores of iron from surface deporits are 
contaminated with a considerable amount of clay and some quartz. 
The crude ore from surface pits or shallow underground workings 
is treated in a log-washer and yields the fine clay, which runs to 
wetste, and the coarse material which is caught u^n a screen and 
hand-picked, to free it from the little quartz, or jigged if it contains 
too much quartz. The magnetic oxide of iron occurs associated 
with felspar and quartz, and can often be separated from them by 
the magnet. The ore, after being broken by breaker and rolls to 
a size varying from ^ to of an inch in diameter, goes to a 
magnetic machine which yields (i) the strongly magnetic, (3) the 
weakly magnetic, and (3) the non-magnetic portions. The second or 
middlings product contains grains of magnetite attached to quartz, 
and is therefore re-crushed and sent back to the magnets ; the 
strongly magnetic portion is shipped to the furnace ; and the waste 
to the dump heap. In concentrating by water certain zinc sulpliides, 
siderite (carbonate of iron) follows the zinc, and would seriously 
injure the furnace work. By a carefully adjusted roasting of the 
product in a furnace the siderite is converted into magnetic oxide 
of iron, and can then be separated by magnet from the zinc ore. A 
special magnet of very hign power, known from its inventor as the 
Wotherill magnet, has been designed for treating the franklinite of 
New Jersey, a mineral which is non-magnetic in the usual machines. 
The ore, crushed by breaker and rolls and hand-picked to remove 
garnet, is treated upon a belt with a roughing magnet to take out the 
most magnetic portion, and then very closely sized by screens with 
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tre^4sd eaeli «tt lU «#ii ttittdhtKpe, yielding thn fiunkKnite 

fe^theiineojtidegtatea, aJMfkdld'tnedbyeple^irnttiACfe: ihcreaMne, 
which is jigged, yields Ihe einc siliee,tc end oxide for the speller 
furnaces, and waste carrying the calcite, quarts and mica. 

Aibvstos^ viben of gbod Quality, is in compact mntoes, which by 
suitaMte biUising and beating are resolved into fine flexible Hbtes. 
Hie Canadian aalxwtoa is associated with seipentlne, and its cru^ed 
by breakers to f in., screened on <i*i)-in. screens to reject fthes. The 
values are removed by hand-picking and are crushed by rolls carefully 
set so as not to break the fibre ; this product is then slised by screens 
and tl*e vatioiirs sites are sent to the Cyclcme pulvcrtrer, which by 
beating liberates the individual fibres. It then goes to a screen with 
eleven liOles to the linear inch, and yields a granular undersize an<I 
oversir.e, and a fibrous oversize wliich is drawn oil by a suction fan 
to a settllng-chaiiiber with air outlets covered by fine screen clolh. 
This fibh/us proilnct is the clean mineral for the market. A special 
treatment separates the fibres of different lengths. 

The usual method of rltcssing cdrtutdutH and tMery, after tlte 
preliminary breaking, is to treat the material in an ed^-stone mill 
ntte 1 witli light wootlen tollers. The action is that of grinding one 
particle against another, whereby tlie talc, chlorite, mica, &c., are 
worn off from the harder mineral. A omstant current of water 
carries off the liglit imparities. This is callefl the " muller ” process. 
At 0>rundum Hill, North Carolina, the first step in removing the im- 
purities from " sand *' corundum is to subject it to the scouring action 
of a stream of watet While it is being sluicetl from the mine to the mill, 
tlie action being increased by several vertical drops of 5 to to ft. 
in the sluice. After reaching the mill all that will not pass 
through a t^-mesh screen is crushed by rolls, and tho undersize of 
the screen is treated in a washing trough ; tliis removes part of 
the liglit waste, and the " mailers mentioned above comjilcte the 
cleaning. 

Grapnli* occurs in schist, but being of less ^ecific gravity than the 
other minerals which enter into the composition of the schist, it 
Settles later than tliey do. It also breaks into thin scales, which 
teduces its settling rate still further. The ore l.s broken by breakers, 
and by Chile edge-stone mills br by gravity stamps, to a size varying 
with the character of the minerals from perhaps * to in. diameter. 
Tte ptilp Is tfhen fconveyetl thrbugli a series of settling tanks of which 
the later are larger than the earlier. The quartz and otlter Waste 
minerals ‘settle in the earlier tanks, while the graphite Settles later : 
the latest tank gives the best graphite. In the Dixon Cempany's 
works in New York some forms of concentrators are beliex'Od to have 
rented the Slower settling tanks. 

TTte phospkuiii of Florida are Of four kinds : hard rock, soft rock, 
land pebMe and river pebble. The hard rock is crushed by toothed 
roBS, and cleaned in log washers. The washed product is screenM ; 
the nzes finer than in. are tiinown away because too poor ; the 
other sires are arictfand sold, some waste having been picked out of 
the coarsest. The soft rock is simply dricvl, ground anrt .sohl. Land 
pebble is treated by k>g washers, any clay balls remaining being re- 
moved by a screen, and the phoimhate dried and sold. In siyeclal 


mowed by a screen, and the phoimhate dncd and sold. In siyecial 
cases land pebfate is treated oy hydrauUcking, followed by a log 
waaAier, and this again by a powerful fet washer, to remove the last of 
the day. RivOr pebble fs t^en from the river by centrifugal pumps, 
and screened on two Screens with i in. and iV io. holes respeemvely ; 
the Oversize of the first sieve and the undersize of the second sieve are 
thrown away because of too low grade. (R. H. R.) 

OtmtlOKy a horth-westem state of the American Union, 
on the iPaci^c lying between 42® and 46® 18' Nw lat. -and 
**6® 33' and *^4® 31' W. lo^. It is bounded N. by the state of 
Wasliington, from which it is separated in part by the Columbia 
fiver, the 461)1 parjollel forndhg the rest of the boundary ; E., 
by Idaho, from whi<^ it is s^arated ui part by the Snake river ; 
S., by Nevada and Califorma^ and W., by the Pacific Ocean. 
It has an extreme length, E. and W., of 375 m., an extreme 
width, N. and S., of ^90 m., and a total area of 96,699 sq. m., 
of which 1092 sq. m» are water-surface. 

Topography . — ^The coast of Che state extends in a general N. and S. 
direCttofi ierf about 300 m., and consists of long stretches of san<Iy 
beach broken oecHSionaUy by latetel spurs of the Coast Range, which 
project boldly into the sea oiod form high rocky headlands. With the 
exception of the mouth of the Columbia river, the bays and inlets by 
which the shore is indented are small and of very little im^jortance. 
Parallel with the coast and with its main «odts about 20 m, inland fs 
an irregular cl^n of hills known as the Coast Range. It 'docs not 
attain a great height, bat has numerous laterid spurs, vspedaHy 
toward the W. Euchre Peak (Liiicoln county), probably the highest 
point in the range in Oregon, rises 3962 ft. above the sea. In sou^m 
Oregon the general elevation of this range is greater than Ui the N., 
but the individual peaks are less prominent, and the range in some 
respects resembles a plateau. Its western slcjm is gonerafly Imiget 
and more gentle tlisM the eeetom. A number of small streams, 
among them the Nehalem, Coqaille aftd Umpqua rivers, cat their 
way the Coast Range to reach the ocean. For the greater 

portion of its length in Oregon, in the northorn half of the State, the 


Coast Range is bordered on IM E. by the Wiftemette Volley, a 
region about eoom. long and about 30 m. wide, and thd most thKkly 
ixmulated pottiem of the state ; here, therefore, the range is easily 
defined, but in the S., hear Uie Rogue riVte', it merges £^ar#totlv 
with the Cascade and the ^erra Nevada Mountains in a large complex 
group dosignated as tire Klamath Mbantadne, telng partly in Oiegon 
ami partly in California, and extending from the northetii extremity 
of the Sierm Nevada to the sea. The Klamath Mountains separate 
topographically southern Oregon from northern California, A 
number of ridges and peaks bearing special names, such as the Rogue 
river, Umpqua and Siskiyou Mountains, belong to this group. 
The Cascade Mountains, the most important range In Oregon, extend 
parallel with the coast and lie about 100 m. inland. The ^aks cl 
this system are much higher than those of the Coast Range, Vatyfng 
from 5000 to 1 1,000 ft., and the highest of them are cones of exfifhet 
volcanoes. Mount Hood (11,225 A.), which la the higMst point in 
the slate, Mount Jefferson (to, 200 ft.), Che Tliree Sister Peaks, Mount 
Adams, Bachelor Mountain, and Diamond Peak (hSoy ft.) all have 
one or more ig^iors on their sides. The CalapOoj^ MotintafttS. 
forming the w^er-parting between tlie Willamette and the Umpqua 
rivers, are a lateral spur of the Cascades, and extend westward & far 
as the coast Range. The Cascade Mountains divide the State topo* 
graphically into two ^latply conttusted parts. West of this rangu the 
country exhibits a great Variety of surface Structure, aftd is humid 
and density wouclutl ; east of the range it consists of a broken table* 
land, arid or semiarid, with a general elevation of 5000 ft. This 
eastern tableland, though rchlly very rugged and moimtainou.s, 
seems to have few striking topographic features when compared With 
the more broken area to the Wv In the north-eastern part of this 
eastern plateau lie the Blue Mountains, jwhich have an average 
elevation of about 6000 ft. and decline gmduaUy toward the N. A 
south- Western spur, about .100 m. in length, and the princii)al ridge 
together enclose on several sides a wide valley drained by the 
tributaries of, the John Day river. South of these hiouft tains lies 
the northern limit Of the Great Basin region. In Oregon this area 
extends from the Nevada boundary northward for about 160 m., to 
the head of the Silvies livev, and embraces an area of about lO.ooo 
sq. m. None cf its streams reache.s the Sea, bat all lose their waters 
by seepage or evaporation. On the E., N., and N.W. the Cvteat 
Basin IS bOundeil by the drainage systems of the tributaries Of the 
Columbia river, anil on the S.W. by the drainage system of the 
Klamath river. Its boundaries, however, cannot be definitely fixed, 
ns they change with the periods of humktity and drought. Goose 
Lake, for example, lies in the Great Basin at sOftie seasons ; but at 
other times it overflows and becomre a i:)art of the drainage system of 
the baoratnento river. Many of the mountains within the Basin 
region consLsl of great faulted crust blocks, with a general N. and S. 
trend. One face of these mountains is usually in the form of a steep 
{lalisade, ‘while the other has a very gradual slope. Between these 
ridges lie almost level valleys, whose floors consist partly of lava 
flows, partly of volcanic fragmental material, and partly o4 detritus 
frotn the bordering mountains. During the wet sea.son toe valleys 
often contain ephemeral lakes, whose waters on evaporating leave 
a playa, or mud flat often covered with an alkaline encrustation of 
snowy whiteness, ^me large permanent lakes occupy the troughs 
between faulted blocks in southern Oregon. The greatest level, or 
approximately level, area in the Great Basin region of Oregon is too 
so-called Great Sandy Desert, a tract about 150 m. long and from 
30 to 50 m. wide lying in parts of Creok, Lake and Harney countess. 
Its stirface consists of a thick sheet of pumiceous sand and dust, 
from which arise occasional buttes and mesas. On account Of too 
small amount of precipitation, the fis^red condition of the andev- 
lying lava sheets, and the porous soil, the Great Sandy Desert htt 
pracucally no surface streams oven in the wet season, and within its 
iimits no potable waters have been found. The most promineAt 
mountain range in the Oregon portitm of the Great Basin is the 
StCcfts Mountains la the S.E., which attain an altitude of about 9000 
ft. above the sea and of 5000 ft. above Alvord Valley, which tfes 
along the eastern base. This range is a large monocliiwd block, with 
a trend afftiost N.E. and S.W., presenting a steep escarpment toward 
toe E., and sloping very gradually toward the W. It enhituts much 
evklence (rf powerful erosion, having deep canyons in its sMos, and 
bears evidence of previoUB glaciers. Ihe region adjoining the Oreat 
Basin on too E. ’» uanofly known as toe Snake River Plains, and 
embraces an area of about 1200 sq. m. In Malheur county. Here to« 
hills are deeply eculptiired and the valleys much carved by streams 
which often now through deep canyona 'Where the streams cut 
their way through sheets of basaltic lava their banks are steep, almost 
vertical cliffs, Mt where they cut through sedimentary rocIcB the 
sides have a more gentle slope. Yf^en several al'Cernate layen of 
hard and soft rook are cut through by a stream its banks some- 
times have the fOittt of steps. The deetrubtioh of the grasses on 
the hillsides by overgrazing in recent years has increased the 
flooding by temporary streams, and oonsequeatly baa tended to 
deepen and increase toe goU^s and channels of the mountains 
and valleys. 

The state as a whole has an average elevation of 3300 ft. ; with 
40,300 sq. Bi. below tooo ft. ; 19,200 sq, m. between 1000 and 5600 

; 33,sc» sq- to. between 30QI0 and 5000 It* : and 23,030 «q. m. 
between 5000 and 9000 It. 









Tbe moiii: hnwrUoalb Btetxia isitheColUmbiaTiver, ^hiichtfbnts'tlM 
aovthotn bouadaryioi’ 500 m. and veoei-vw directly the «< on 

the importaDt rivers in the state axeept adew ih'tshte'S.W. 
ftnd^aifcmr in tlic extreme E. About tt)0 tn. drdmdts mouth 
ore the Cascades, ivhere the river cute through thelhtva be^ the' 
Cascade Moantains tuxd makes a descent of about )oo ft. through a 
canybn 6 m. long and nearly i m. deep. Tlw passage of vessels 
tht»agh the -river at this point is marie possible by means of locks. 
Fifty .•thretf m. farther up the stream is a second set of r^ids 
knovtn as the Dalles, where the stream for u;bout 2 tti. is connned 
witliin a narrow oliannsl from 130 to aoo ft. islde. I4ie largest 
tributary of the Columbia is tlie Snake river, whlah for nearly 200 m. 
of Its course -forms the boundary between Oregon and Idaho. It 
flows 'throoghj|canyon from 2000 to 5000 ft. deep, with -steep -walls 
(d basaltic anfpindred rocks. The powerfuborosion has often caused 
tfhe columnar black basalt to assume weird and fantastic shapes. 
The chief tributaries of the Snake river in Oregon are the Grand 
Ronde, Pow<ler, Burnt, Malheur and Owyhee rivers. The principal 
tributaries of the Columbia E. of the Cascade Mountains and lying 
wholly within the state are the John Day river, which rises in the 
Blue Mountains and enters the Columbia 29 m. above the Dalles 
after pursuing a'winding course of about 250 m. ; and the Desebntes 
river, which rises on tlio eastern slope of the Cascade Mountains, and 
after flowing -northward for about 320 m. enters the C-olumbia 12 m.. 
above the lilies. The Desohutes river drains a region which is less 
arid than tlie plateau farther E., and which contains anumbor of 
small lakes. A peculiar feature of -the stream is the uniformity of its 
volx^me throughout the year ; the great crevastses in tlie lava bod 
through which it flows form natural spillways and check any tendency 
Of the stream to rise within its banks. The Willamette river, W. of 
the Cascade Moun-tai-ns, is the most Important stream lying wholly 
within tlie state. It rises on the western slope of the Cascades and 
enters the Columbia river .about 100 m. above its mouth, having 
with its branches a length of about 300 m. In the western part of the 
state a numbor of short streams -flow directly into the Pacific Ocean, 
the most important of these being tlie Hogue and the Umpqua rivers, 
which have their sources in the Cascades. 

In Southern Oregon, especially in the Great Basin region, there are 
numerous takes. Malheur Lake, in Harney county, during the wet 
. . season is about 25 m. long and has an average width of 

/<««««. 5 or 6 m. It is not over lo ft. deep in any parti aad is only 

a iew inches in depth a mile from the shore, in the summer most m 
its bed .is a pla-ya or mud -flat. Almost continuous with this body of 
water -on tlie S.W. is Harney Lake, roughly caircnlair in form and 
about 7*8 m. in diameter. Tiic waters of both hukes are alkaline, but 
Malheur Lake is often freshened by overflowing into Hanney Lake, 
while the latter, having no, outm, is growing ooatimiaiUy more 
alkaiine. East -of the Steens Mountains there is a ichaia df very 
small lakes, such as the Juniper, Manns and Alvord lakes, and also a 
playa known as -tiic Alvord Desei% which in the spring is'oovered with 
a lew inches, or pesnhaps 1 ot 2 ft., of water, and becomes a lake 
-with an area of '50 or 60 sq. in. In tlie summer the dry bed is smooth 
and very hard, and when the skies are clear the monotony of the 
landscape is sometimes broken by a mirage. In Lake county, 
occupying fault-made troughs, are several large bodies of water-~ 
Lake Abert (about 5 m. by 13 m.), Warner Lake 1(50 la. long, -4^-8 m. 
wide),* Summer Lake (a little smaller than Abert), and Goose Inke, 
the one last named lying partly jn California and draining into the 
Sacramento system. Tlte Up^ and tlic Lower Klamath lakes of 
Klamath county are noted for their scenic beauty. Near the north- 
western boimdary of Klssna-th county is the famous Cra-ter Lak^ 
whose surface is 62 39 ft. above the sea. This latoe lies in a igreat pit 
or caldera created by the wraoktag in prehistoric tiiBes of the voloano 
Mount Mazama, which according to .geolo.^ists once bad an altitude 
ofabont 14,000 ft. above thesea anrlof 8000 ft. abovo.-the surrounding 
tableland ; the upper portion -of tlie raouutadn leU inward, possibly 
owing to the witlidrawal of interior lava, and left a cratnr-kke rim, 
or osldera, rising hooo ft. above the surroandtnig country. The lake 
is 4 m. wide and 6 m. long, has a d(^th in some places -of nearly 
2000 ft., and is surrounded by waUs of rock from 500 to 2000 ft high. 
In spiteof its great elevation the lake has never been known tofreeee, 
and though it has no -visible outlet its waters are fresh. 

Fauna and Flora . — Large game has disappeared from the settled 
areas, but is still fairly abundant on the plains of the east and auung 
the mountains of the west la the moan tain forests -of south-western 
Oregon bears, deer, elk, pumas, wolves and fbxee axe plentiful. 
Among the south-eastern plateaus antelope are found at all seasons, 
Sind deer and big-horn (mountain sheep), and occasionally a few elk, 
in the winter. Bears, wolves, lynxes -and foxes are also numerous in 
the east, and there the coyote is fonnd in disagreeable numbers. 
The pocket-gopher and the jack-rabbit are so numeions as to be 
great pests. Ine principal varieties of game-birds are docks, geese, 
grouse and California quaiL S^c-honfs are ocoasionally seen on the 
dry plateaus and valleys, especially in Harney county. The Oregon 
robin {Morula naevia) and the Oregon snowbird (Junto Ore f onus), are 
cooimon in Oregon and oorthwara. On the rocky headlands and 
irionds of the coast nest thousands of gnlls, cormorants, puflins, 
guillemots, surf-dneks fOsefemto), dotterels, terns, petrels and 
nnmcroiu other birds, there, too, the Steller s sea-lkm (EumttoMof 
ottUtri) spends the mating seraoa. The maoriae fauna is abundant 


:ahd>of gxtolt tonnofxtictMjflffttmick. " T^9iy«v fn«in«<dr‘th«'ooBMtr|k<fl> 
two 'distine t types ’i the- type-'tif the C<fltrinbia liun^a 'in north 
of the Rogue ; lahd'slrtother type'inthefUiunsth'andtto trfbutWfles^ 
Typical of the Columbia river is Catastomus >tbe 

Klamath, C. ¥$>Mvulus. 'Lampreys, -aticfcfUcbsiOks, oMtoids. sturgeons 
— the whito'Stfirgtioft (Atipeuitor trat^onkMui) iscOtaihoiily'kwovrti 
as the Oregon sturgeon trout and salmon ^are the piincipat 
ahadromous %sh, 'the salmon and trout being the most fniportant 
economically. The bast -varieties of the salmon for canning atie 
the Chinook 'Or <qutnnat (Orttor/tyneftUs tsohauryMkl^.'fUT bntiat 

than any other variety ; -and the steel-head, blue back >br eukkegh 

(O. Htrka), 

I The total woodland aa*ea'Of the State according to’tlie UnriodStiites 
census of utoo was '511,3010 -sq. m. or 56-8 % of the land area: The 
' Fedmul government ostabli^cd in 1907 and 2908 thirteen -forest 
reserves m tbt state, ten of which had an area ofmore'dhan i,ooo>ooo 
acres each ; ihoir total -area 'on lihe iSlof January 19^0 was 25,345 
sq . m. Prom the coaSt to the eastern base of the Cascade Mountains 
the etato As heavily tirntwred, except in sniall prairies and clearings 
in -the WiUamelte and other valleys, and the jnost important -tree 
is -the -great Douglas fir, pine or 'smuce (Fstudotsuga Doteglasii), 
commonly called Oregon pine, which sometliflos grows to a heijght 
of 300 ft., and which 'was formerly In great demand fonmasts arid 
spara of auiling. vessels and for bridge timbers ; the Douglas fir grows 
more commercial timber to 'the -acre than anyothor Amevtoan vc^ety, 
ami conslitntos about five-sevenths of the total istand of the state. 
Timber i.s also ifotmd on the Blue Mountains in the north-'east-aad on 
a number of mountains in the omtiial and soutli-oastern parts otf the 
state. East of the Cascades the valleys are usually treeless, save'for 
a few willows .'md cottonwoods -in -tiie vicinity of streams. Over ithe 
greater part of this -region the sage-brush is the most common piettt, 
and by its ubiquity it imparts to the iandscape the monotonona 
greyish tint so characteristic of the arid regions 'of the western United 
States. West of the Cascades most of the trees of -commercial value 
consist of Douglas fir. Cedar and hemlock also are commercially 
valuable. There are small amounts of sugar pinb, yellow pino, red 
fir and rilver fir [Abies grandis and A. nobilid) «nd spruce; and 
among the broad-leaved varieties the oaik, ash, miapte, mahogany- 
birch or mountain mahogany (Cercocarpus ltdifolia), aspen, cotton- 
ivood and balsam are the most common. Hast of -the Uatscaiks the 
forcets-consist lor the most part of yellow pine. In the south-east the 
hills and lower slopes of the mountains are almost bare of treoe. At 
higher attitudes, however, the imoisture sncrcasto and sokttched 
junipers begin to appear. Blen^ng wftih these at their -upper limit 
and continuing above them are clumps >of mountain tnabogany, 
which sometimes attidns a ibelght of 20 or 5b It. Above this bedt of 
msibogany, pines ami firs arc sometimes fbund. in this iregion the 
mountains have -an upper, or eold, timber lioo, the height M which 
depends .upon tUciseverity of tiie climate, and a lower, ox-dry, tiniber 
lisQ, which is determined by tJieauiount -of raanfall. Tfaeseupnar and 
lower limits ■of the timber belt are aometimes very sharifly -defined, 
so that tall mountains may be marked by -a dark girdle -of forest, 
above and below which laippenr waUs of -bhre rook. In b very turjKl 
region the dry timber line may rise above the cold timber tine, anditt 
suebacasetbemouataia wiUtontaitanO'fbrosts. Ofthiaphmximcnon 
I the Steens Mountains furnish a 'conspiouems cxaznple. It was 
estimated tliat the iorefilts of Oregon 'contained in V900 about 
150,000,000,000 ft. of Dongias -fir -or -spnatc, 40,000,000^000 It. -of 
yeUow pine and 33,000,000,000 ft. -of other speciea-^hktfly oedbr, 
hemlock and spruce. In tlw most heavily wxK^d region -aiong tiw 
Pacific 'ooast and the lower course Of the Columbia river are forests-of 
the Doaglas fir -u'ith stands of 100,000 ft. of ttnvber per acrO. The 
value of tfae l-ember and timber prodnota increased from $i/aac4,iai 
in iflTo to 10,330,757 in 1890, to $eo, 257,9^9 in 1900, asad to 
Jtx, 483,908 in 1903. 

CfitoHris.-— Perhaps no state in the union has such great local 
variations in its chmate as has Oregon. Along the coast ttm climate 
is humid, mild and nniform, and, as has often bden icmarkod, very 
like tbe chmate of the British Isles ; in the eastern two-thirds of the 
state, from which the moistore-Iaderi winds are excluded hy the high 
coastwise mountains, the climate is dry and marked by great dauy 
and annual ranges of temperatnre. The mean annual tsmperatare 
varies with the elevation and the distance from the sesi. being highest 
ahuig tbe western slope of the Coast Range at altitudes below 2000 
ft., and lowest in the devated regions K. of tide Cascade MountUion. 
The tempccaturos along the coast are never aa high as too** P. or aa 
lownaeero. la the valleys between theCbast Range and the Cascade 
Moantains tbe range of temperatiure is mneh greator tluin it is along 
the coast: tbe absolute maximum arid minimum tiding respectively 
102° and - s'* at Portland, in the N.W., and rod** arid ^ 4" at Ashlamf, 
in the S.W. Owing to its greater elevatioh the soutkern . portion 
of Oregon experiences greater extremes of temperature thati the 
northern. In that part of the State £. of the Cascades the climateis 
of a coatiaental tjrpe, with much greater ranges of temperatnre than 
in tiw W., although in a few low valleys, as at the Dalles, the 
extremes axe somewhat modified. While flowepi Uoom throughout 
tbe year at Portland, frosts have occurred in every montii of the 
year at Lakdview, -ia the Great Batin. At Astoria, near the mouth of 
tbe Columbia rivar, the mean annual temperature is 32** F., witii 
extremes recordsd m 97^ and to** ; but at -Silver Lake, in the Omat 
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Basin r«gk>ii, while the meoii annual temperature is 44*, the highest 
and lowest ever recorded are respectively 104^ and > 32°. These 
records alEord a striking illustration of the moderating influence of 
the ocean upon climate. 

As is the case in all the Pacific states, the amount of rainfall de> 
creases from N. to S., and is greatest on the seaward slop^ of the hills 
and mountains. As the winds from the ocean are deprived' of their 
moisture on reaching the Coast and Cascade ranges, the amount of 
annual precipitation, which in tiiu coast counties varies from 75 to 
138 in., constantly diminishes toward the E. until in the extreme 
south-eastern part of the state it amounts to only about 8 in. No 
other state, except perhaps Washington, has such a great variation 
in the amount of its rainfall. Precipitation on the Coast Range at 
altitudes above 2000 ft. amounts to about 138 in. annually : in the 
valleys E. of this range it varies from 20-2 in. at Ashland to 78*2 in. 
ut Portland. On the western slope of the Cascades it varies from 
50 in. in the S. to 100 in. in the N. ; in the Columbia Valley the 
amount is from 10 to 15 in. ; in the valleys and foothills of the Blue 
Mountains, 12 to 25 in. ; and in the plateau region of central and 
south-eastern Oregon, 8 to 22 in. In the region W. of the Cascade 
Mountains there is a so-called wet season, wliich lasts from October 
to March, and the summers are almost rainless. In the rest of the 
state there is a maximum rainfall in the winter and a secondary wet 
season in May and June, with the rest of the summer very dry. 
During the winter the prevailing winds are from the S. and bring 
moisture ; during the summer tlaey are from the N.W. and are 
accompanied by cloudless skies and moderate temperatures. Winds 
from the N.E. bring hot weatlxer in the summer and intense cold in 
the winter. 

6'ot75.-^The state has almost as great a varietyof soils as of climate. 
In the Willamette Valley the soils are mostly clay loams, of a basaltic 
nature on the foothills and greatly enriched in the river bottom lands 
by washings from the lulls and by deposits of rich black humus. In 
.sooth-western Oregon, in the Rogue and Umpqua valleys, tlie char- 
acteristic soil is a red, dish clay, though other varieties are numerous. 
In eastern Oregon the soils are of an entirely different type, being 
usually of a greyish appearance, lacking in humus, and composed of 
volcanic dust and alluvium from the uplands. They are de^, of 
tine texture, ea.sily worked and contain abundant plant food in the 
form of soluble compounds of calcium, sodium and potassium. At 
times, however, these salts are present in such excess as to render the 
soils too alkaline for plant growing. Where there is no excess of 
alkali and the water supply is sufficient, good crops can be grown 
in this soil without the use of fertilizers. 

AgricuUure and Stock-Raisii ^. — Oreron has some of the most 
productive agricultural lands in the United States, but they arc 
rather limited in extent, being confined for the most part to the 
valleys west of the Cascade Mountains and tlic counties bordering 
on the Columbia river east of those mountains. The other parts of 
the state are generally too dry or too mountainous for growing crops, 
but contain considerable areas suitable for grazing. In iqoo only 
about one-sixth of the total land surface was included in farms, and 
a trifle less than one-third of the farm land Was improved. 'I'here 
were 35,837 farms, and their average size was 281 acres. Of the whole 
numb^ 33’0 % (11,827) contained less than 100 acres each, 30*5 % 
(11,055) contained from 100 to 175 acres each, and 10-4 % (3727), 
devoted mainly to stock-raising, contained 500 acres or more each. 
Nearly four-fifths of the farms (28,636) were operated by owners or 
part owners, 37Z9 were operated by share tenants, 2637 by cash 
tenants and 835 by owners and tenants or managers, 'i'he principal 
crops are wheat, oats, hay, fruits, hops, potatoes and miscellaneous 
vegetables. Sheep and cattle are raised extensively on ranches in the 
semi-arid regions, large herds of cattle arc kept on lands too wet for 
cultivation m the western counties, and stock-raising and dairying 
have become important factors in the operation of many of the best 
iarms. The acreage of wheat was 810,000 in 1909 and the crop was 
16,377,000 bushels. The oat crop was 10,886,000 bushels. The barley 
crop was 1,984,000 bushels. The nights are so cool that Indian corn 
is successfully grown only by careful cultivation, and the crop 
amounted to only 552,000 bushels in 1909. The hay crop, 865,000 
tons in 1909, is made quite largely from wild grasses and grains cut 
green ; on the irrigated lands alfalfa is grown extensively for the 
cattle and sheep, which are otherwise almost wholly dependent for 
sustenance upon the bunch grass of the semi-arid plains. Both cattle 
and sheep ranche.-! in the region east of the Cascade Mountains have 
Ijeen considerably encroached upon by the appropriation of lands 
for agricultural purposes, and the cattle, also, have been forced to the 
south and cast by the grazing of sheep on lands formerly reserved 
for them ; but the numbers of both cattle and sheep on the farms 
have become much larger. The whole number of sheep in the state 
was 2,581,000 in 19x0. The number of cattle other than dairy cows 
was 698,000 and that of dairy cows 174,000. The dairy business is a 
jiromising industry in the farming regions, especially in the Willam- 
ette Valley. The number of horse.s in 1910 was 308,000. The small 
number of swine (267,000 in 1910) is partly due to the small crop of 
Indian com. Fruit-growing has be^ an increasingly important 
industry in the region between the Cascade and Coast Ranges and 
(to a less degree) east of the Cascade Range ; and the cultivation of 
apples is esjpecially important. The cultivation of hops was begun 
in Oregon about 1850; the soil and climate of the Willamette Valley 


were found to be exceedingly favourable to their growth, and the 
product increased to 20.500,000 Ih in 1905, when the state ranked 
hnst in the Union in this industry. 

The agricultural resources of the state may be considerably in- 
creased by irrigation east of the Cascade Mountains. The irrigated 
areas, which are widely distributed, increased from a total of 177,944 
acres in 1889 to 388 310 acres in 1902. - In 1894 Congress passed the 
" Carey Act " which authorizes the Secretary of the Interior, with 
the approval of the President, to donate to each of the states in whicli 
there are p'cderal desert lands as much of such lands (less tlian 
1,000,000 acres) as the state may apply for, on condition that the 
state reclaim by irrigation, cultivation and occupancy not less than 
20 acres of each 160-acre tract within ten years, and under the 
operation of this Act the state chose 432,203 acres for reclamation, 
mostly in the basin of the Deschutes river. Furthermore there is 
a state association engaged in irrigation projects, and the United 
States Reclamation Service, established by an Act of Congress in 
1902, has projects for utilizing the flood waters of the Umatilla, 
Malheur, Silvie.s and Grande Ronde rivers, tlie waters of tlie Owyhee 
and Wallowa rivers and Willow Creek, and the waters of some of the 
lakes in the central part of the state. Two of these projects liad been 
begun by lyog : the Umatilla project in Umatilla county, to irrigate 
20,440 acres with water diverted from the Umatilla river by a dam 
(98 ft. high, 3500 ft. long) 2 m. above Echo, with a reservoir of 1500 
acres, was authorized in 1905 and was 85!^ % finished in 1909 ; the 
Klamath project, to irrigate i3i,ooo acres in Klamatli connty, 
Oregon (awut 145,000 acres) and Siskiyou and Modoc counties, 
Califomia, by two canals from Upper Klamath Lake and by a storage 
dam (33 ft. high, 940 ft. long) in the Clear Lake reservoir of 25,000 
acres, was authorized in 1905 and wa.s 38 % completed in 1909. It 
has been estimated tliat the irrigated and irrigable area under private 
canals is about 80,000 acres, and that that still undisposed of in 1909, 
irrigate by the state under the Carey Act, amounted to 180,000 
acres. 

Fisheries . — ^The Columbia river has long been famous for its salmon, 
and as the supply seemed threatened with exhaustion for several 
years following the maximum catch in 1883, the state legislature in 
igoi passed an act establisliing a close sea.son both early in the spring 
and late in the summer and prohibiting any fishing, except with 
hook and line, at any time, without a licence. In iyo8 two laws pro- 
posed by initiative petition were passed, stopping ail fi.shing by night 
and firmag in the navigable channels of the lower river, limiting the 
length of seines to be used in the lower river and abolishing the use 
of gear by fishermen of the upper river — the mouth of the Sandy 
river, in Multnomah county, being tlie dividing line between the 
upper and lower Columbia. Several hatcheries have been established 
by the state authorities of Oregon and Washington and by the 
Federal government for propagating the best varieties : the Chinooks 
(O. tsehawytseka), the bluel^ks {O. nerAa) and, when the blucbacks 
became scarce, silversidcs (O. kisutch). The total catch of sahnoa 
on the Oregon side of the Columbia river in 1901 was 16,725,435 It) 
from this it rose to 24,575,2280) in 1903, but fell to 18,151,7431b u 
1907 and 18,463,546 in 1908. Salmon are caught in smaller ([uantitiei 
in the coast streams: 4,371,6181b in 1901 and 8,043,69011) in igoG 
but only 6,738,682 lb in 1907 and 6,422,51 1 tb in 1908. Some catti.sh, 
shad, smelt, halibut, herring, perch, sturgeon, flounders, oysters, 
clams, crabs and crawfish are also obtained from Oregon waters. 

Minerals , — Gold was discovered in the Rogue and Klamath rivers 
in the S. part of Oregon in 1852, and placer-mining was prosecuted 
here without interruption imtil i860, when the metal was found in 
larger quantities on the streams in Baker and Grant counties in the 
north-eastern part of the state. ^Juartz-mining has since very largely 
taken the place of placer mining, but the two principal gold-producing 
districts are still that traversed by the Blue Mountains in tlie north- 
eastern quarter and that drained by the Rogue river in the south- 
western comer, a continuation of tlio California field. The value of 
the total output of the state was $2,113,356 in 1894, but only 
$865,076 in 1908. Silver is obtained almo.st wholly in the form of 
alloy with gold, and in 1908 the value of the output was only $23,109. 
Ligi^tic coal was discovered on or near the coast of CooS'Bay as early 
as 1855, and this is still the only productive coalfield witliin the 
state, although there are outcroppings of the mineral all along the 
Coast Range N. of the Rogue river, along the W. foothills of tlie 
Cascade Range and in the Blue Mountains ; this coal Is suitable for 
steam and heating purposes but will not coke. The qumitity of the 
output was 86,259 short tons in 1908. Copper ores are known to be 
quite widely distributed in the mountain districts, but there has 
been little work on any except some in Josephine and Grant counties ; 
in 1908 the state's output amounted to 291 ,377 tb of copper. Iron 
ore, platinum, lead, quicksilver and cobalt have been obtained in the 
state in merchantable quantities, and there is some zinc ore in the 
Cascade Range. In Union county is a great amount of blue lime- 
stone, and there is limestone, also, in Baker, Grant, Wallowa, Jackson 
and Josephine counties. Sandstone is abundant, and there is some 

g unite, in the Coast Range. A variegated marble is obtained in 
ouglas county, and other marbles are found in several counties. 
Clays suitable for making brick and tile are found in nearly every 
part of the state : in 1908 the day products of the state were valued 
at $555>768. Soapstone is abundant in both the E. 2nd W. counties. 
Ochre, or mineral paint, and mineral waters, too, are widely 
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distribtttied. Th^ to aeme roofinf stote along the Rogue river^ 
natural cement, nickel ore, bismuth and wolframite in Douglas countv, 
gypsum in Baker county fife-clay in Clatsop county, bpmte ol soda 
on the marsh lands of Harney county, infusorial ear^ and tripoli 
in the valley of the Deschutes rivet, chromate of iron in Cur^ 
and Douglas counties, molybdenite in Union county, bauxite in 
Clackamas county, borate of lime in Curry county, manganese ore in 
Columbia county, and asbestos in several of the southern and 
eastern counties. The total value of all mineral products in i^oS WaB 

• *,743.434- 

Manufactures. — ^Manufacturing is encouraged both by the variety 
and abundance of raw material fuj-nished by the mines, the forests, 
the farms and the fisheries, and by the coal and water-power avail- 
able for operating tlie macliinery. The total value ol manufactures 
increased from 110,931,232 in 1880 to $4J,43*,i74 ^ or 279 % 
in ten years, and although progress was slow from 1890 to I900 there 
was a rapid advance again from 1900 to 1905, when the value of 
factory products increased from $36,592,714 to $55,525,123. The 
manufactures of greatest valhe arc lumber and timber products 
($12,483,908 in 1905). Portland and Astoria are the chief manu- 
facturing centres ; in rgos the value of the factory products of these 
two cities was 57 '2 % of that of the factory products of the entire 
state. 

Transportation and Commerce. — For tro m. from the mouth of the 
Columbia river to Portland, 12 m. up the Willamette river, is a 
channel which in 1909 was navigable (20-22 ft. deep] by large ocean- 
going vessels, and which will have a minimum depth of 25 ft. at low 
water upon the completion of the Federal project of 1902. From tire 
mouth of the Willamette river vessels of light draft ascend the 
Columbia (passing the Cascade Falls through a lock canal, which was 
opened in 1896 and has a depth of 8 ft., a width of 92 it. and two 
lock.s, each 462 ft. long) to the mouth of the Snake river (in the state 
of Washington), up that river to the mouth of the Imnaha, in 
Wallowa county, on the eastern boundary of Oregon, and, when the 
water is high, up the Imnaha river to the town of Imnaha, ^16 m. 
from the sea. The Willamette river is navigable to Harrisburg, 
152 m. above Portland, but lx)ats seldom go farther up the river 
than Corvallis, 119 m. above Portland, and the depth at low water 
to Corvallis i.s only 3 ft. On the coast, Coos Bay, a tidal estuary, is 
the principal harbour between the mouth of tlic Columbia and San 
Francisco : it admit.s vessels drawing 14 to 16 ft. of water, and both 
the north and south forks of the Coos river are navigable for vessels 
of li^t draft (tlic depth at low water is only 1*5 ft.) 14 m. from the 
mouu of that rive^ and 8*5 m. on each fork. Farther nortli, 
Yaquina Bay and Tillamook Bay also admit small steamboats. 
The CoquiUe river is navigable for about 37 m., the Yaquina river 
for 23 m. with a depth of 13 to 15 ft., the Siuslaw river for 6 in. 
(for vessels drawing less than 6 ft., 15 m. farther for very light 
(Iraft vessels) and a few other coast streams for short distances. 
The beginning of railway building in Oregon was delayed a few years 
by a contest between parties desiring a line on the east side of the 
Willamette river and parties desiring one on the west side. Finally, 
on the 14th of May 1868. ground was broken for the proposed line on 
the west side, and two nays later it was broken for one on the east 
side ; that on the east .side was completed for 20 m. .south of Portland 
in 1869 and that on the west side was completed to the Yamhill river 
in 1872. In 1870 the mileage was 159 m. The principal period of 
railway building was from 1880 to 1890, during wmeh 931*97 m. were 
built and the state's mileage increased from 508 m. to 1,439*97 m. 
In 1909 the total mileage was 2089-46 m. There is a state rail- 
way commission. The principal railways are : that of the Oregon 
Railroad & Navigation Company (controlled by the Union Pacific), 
which crosses the north-eastern corner of the state and then runs along 
the bank of the Columbia river to Portland ; three lines of the 
.Southern Pacific in the Willamette Valley, the main line connecting 
Portland with San Francisco ; the Astoria & Columbia River, con- 
necting Portland and Astoria ; the Coos Bay, Roseburg & Eastern 
Railroad & Navi^tion Company (owned by the Southern Pacific), 
connecting Coos Bay with one of the Southern Pacific lines ; and the 
Corvallis ft Eastern (owned by the Southern Pacific), connecting 
Y aquina Bay with all three lines'of the Southern Pacific. Throughout 
the Cascade Mountain Region and fhe great semi-arid region east of 
those mountains, which together embrace more than two-thirds of 
the state's area, there is not a railway. 

The state carries on an extensive commerce with the Orient and 
with the Canadian provinces. Its exports are principally lumber, 
wheat, live-stock, fish and wool ; its imports are largely a variety of 
products of the Oriental countries. There are four customs districts ; 
southern Oregon, with Coos Bay as the port of entry ; Willamette, 
with Portland as the port of entry ; Oregon, with Astoria as the port 
<4 entry ; and Yaquma, at the mouth of the Yaquina river. 

Population.~-'Ih» population of Oregon was 13,294 in 1850 ; 
52,465 in 1860; 90,923 in 1870; 174,768 in 1880; 313,767, in 
1890, an increase of 19*5 % in ten years ; and 413,536 in 1900, 
after a further growth of 30*6 %. Of the total j^pulation in 
347*788, or 84*1 %, were native-born, 65,748 were foreign- 
born, 394*58** or 95 4 %* were of the white race, and 18,954 


were coloured. Of those bon withifi' the United States only 
164,431, or less than one-half, were natives of Oreron, and of 
those b^ in other states of the Union 128,654, or about seven- 
tenths, were natives of one or another of the following states i 
Missouri, Illinois, Iowa, Ohio, California, New York, Indiana, 
Kansas, Washington, Wisconsin and Pennsylvania. Nearly 
three-fourths of the foreign-born were composed of the following : 
13,292 Germans, 9365 Chinese, 9007 Scandinavians, 7508 
Canadians, 5663 English and 4210 Irish. The coloured popi\la- 
tion consisted of 10,397 Chinese, 4951 Indians, 2501 Japanese 
and 1105 negroes. 

The Indians are remnants of a large number of tribes, most of 
which are aboriginal to this region, and they represent ten or more 
distinct linguistic stocks. Most of them have been collected under 
five government schools ; the Clackamas, Cow Creek, Calapooya, 
Lakmiut, Mary’s River, Molala, Nestucca, Rogue River, Santiam, 
Shasta, Tumwater, Umpqua, Wapato and Yamhill, numbering 145 
in 1909 under tlie Grande Ronde school, on the Grande Konde 
reservation in Polk and Yamhill cqpnties; the Klamath (658), 
Modoc (2i6),Paiute (103), and Pit River or Achomawi (56) ; under 
the Klamath school on the Klamath reservation (1362*8 sq. m.) in 
Klamath and Lake counties ; the Alsea, Cc^uille, Kusan, Kwatami, 
Rogue River, Skoton, Shasta, Saiustkea, Siuslaw, Tututnii, Umpqua 
and several other small tribes, numbering 442 in 1909, under the 
Siletz school, on the Siletz reservation (5 sq. m.) in Lincoln 
county : the Cayuse, Umatilla and Wallawaila, numbering 1205 in 
1908 under the Umatilla school, on the Umatilla reservation (i2.j*73 
sq. m.) in Umatilla county, and the Paiutc, Tenino, Warm Springs 
and Wasco Indians, numbering 765 in 1909, under the Warm 
Springs school on the Warm Springs reservation (503*29 sq. m.) in 
Wasco and Crook counties. Most of the Indians are engaged in 
farming and stock-raising, but a few still derive their maintenance 
mainly from fishing and hunting. 

Roman Catholics are the most numerous religious sect in 
the state (in 1906 out of a total of 120,229 communicants of 
all religious bodies, they numbered 35,317). The rural popula- 
tion (i.e. population outside of incorporated places) is vciy 
sp^se, only about 2J, in 1900, to the square mile, and while 
it increased from 203,973 in i8^>o to 229,894 in 1900, or only 
11*3%* the urban {i.e. population of places having 4000 in- 
habitants or more) together with the semi-urban (i.s. population 
of incorporated places having less than 4000 inhabitants) in- 
creased during the same decade from 113,731 to 183,642, or 
61 *5%. The principal cities are Portland, Astoria, Baker 
City and Salem, which is the capital. 

Administration . — ^The state is still governed under its original 
constitution of 1857, with the amendments adopted in 1902, 
1906 and 1908. This constitution may be amended ; by a 
majority of the popular vote at a regular general election, if 
the amendment has been passed by a majority vote of all the 
elected members of each house of the legislature ; or by an 
initiative petition ; or by a constitutional convention, which 
may not be called, however, unless the law providing for it 
is approved by popular vote. The right of suffrage is conferred 
by the constitution upon all white male citizens twenty-one 
years of age and over who have resided in the state during the 
six months immediately preceding the election, and upon every 
white male of the required age who has been a resident of the 
state for six months, and who, one year before the election, 
has declared his intention of Isecoming a citizen and who has 
resided in the United States for one year and in the state for 
six months prior to the election. Idiots, insane persons and 
persons convicted of serious crimes are disfranchised. The 
clause excluding negroes and Chinese from the suffrage has 
never been repealed, although it has been rendered nugatory 
by the Fifteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
Amother provision wliich has been annulled by amendment 
to the Federal Constitution, but which still remains in the state 
constitution, is a clause forbidding free ne^oes or mulattoes, 
not residing in the state at the time of the adoption of the 
constitution, to enter the state or to own real estate or make 
contracts and maintain suits therein, and bidding the legislature 
provide for the , removal of such negroes and mulattoes and 
for the punishment of persons bringmg them into the state, 

I or employing or harbouring them. The cemstitution provides 
that ilo Chinaman, not a resident of the state at the time of 
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th« adaption, ol the constitution^ evjer hold any roaJ^ estate 
or inining. claim, or work any mining claim ip the state. 

The chief cxecutixe functions are vested m a governtM-, who 
is elected for a term of four years, and who must be at least 
30 years old and must ha\e been a resident of the state for 
three years before his election. He is not eligible to the office 
for more than eight years in any period of twehc years. He 
has the right of pardon and a veto of legislative acts, which 
may Ix' overridden by a two-thirds vote of the members present 
of each house of the legislature. The otlier important adminis- 
trati\e officers are the secretary of state (who succeeds the 
governor if Ive dies or resigns — there Ls no lieutenant-governor), 
treasurer, attorney-general, superintendent of public instruction 
and labour commissioner. No public olficer may be impeached, 
but for suflicicnt cause the governor may remove a justice of 
the supreme court or a prosecuting attorney from office, upon 
a joint rcsolulum of the legislature adopted by a two-thirds 
vote in each house. A public official may be tried for incom- 
petence, corruption or malfeasance according to the regular 
procedure in criminal cases, and if convicted he may be dis- 
mis.sctl from office and recei\e such other penalties as the law 
pro\ ides. 

The legislative department (olficLilly called '' the IcgnJative 
assembly ") cun-^ists of a Senate pf thirty * members cluisen for four 
year.s, with half the mcnrbeishi]> retit ing every two years, and a House 
of Revirc-scntatives with sixty ^ members elected biennially. A 
senatorial rlistnet, if it contains more than one county, must be 
composed of contiguous counties, and no county may be divided 
between ditterent senatoiial districts. 'Hie sessions of the legislature 
.are bicnni'.d. Bills for raising revenue must origimte iu the House of 
Representatives, but the Senate may offer amendments. Until 1902 
the legi daturc was the sole law-making body in the stale, but on the 
and of June of this year the- voters adopted a constitutional amend- 
ment which declared that *' the people reserve to them.sclves power 
to propose Uws and amendments to the constitution, and to enact or 
reject the same at the poIN, independent of the legislative asstunbly, 
and alio reserve power at their own option to approve or reject at 
the polls any act of the legislative assembty." 'I'hifl provision for the 
initiative and the referendum was made eilcctive by .i legislative act 
of 1903. Eight per cent of the number of voters who .it the last 
preceding election voted for a justice of the sui>rcme court, by filing 
with the secretary of state a petition for the enactment of any law or 
Cnnstitution.il amendment — the petition must contain the full text of 
tho law and must bo filed at least four months before the election at 
which it is to be vole.! upon — may secure a vote 01 the propOvSed 
measure at the next general eleQtion, and if it receives th<* approval of 
tho voteis it Iv comes a law without intcqiosition of the le^slilure, 
and goes into elTect from the day of the governor’s proclamation 
announcing the result of the clcclion. A lefereiidiim of legislative 
eu.ictments may be ordered in two ways : the legislature itself may 
refer anv of its acts to the iieoplt- for approval or rejc< tion at the next 
rrg d ir eh ‘c tion, in which case the act may not be vetoed by the 
gov> riior and docs not go into effect until approved at tho polls ; or 
5 of tJio numlier of voters at the la.st election for a supreme court 
)usticc may by petition order any act, except such as are " necessary 
for the immcdiJitc preservation of the public peace, luvUth or safety," 
to be reh rred to the soters for their aj»provul or rejection. Such a 
petition must be tiled within ninety days after the adjournment of 
tlie .session in wliich the act was passed. 'Hie secretary of state is 
requireti to mail to every voter wliosc address he ha.s .a pamplilct 
confciinmg the text oi tlie laws to bo voted upon at the ensuing 
election. Along with the text of the law, the state will print argu- 
ments in its favour if .iny arc submitted by the persons initi'-iling the 
measure and the cost ot the extra printing is paid by the initiators. 
In UUe maimer, any one wjio will defray the expense of the printing 
nviy submit luguments in opposition to any propostil mc-iisure, ami 
thc-se will be imluded in the p.imphlet ami cUstributed by the state, 
at its own expense. This “ text-book " for the voters contained 6o 
pages in 1906 ami 1 26 jiages in 190.S. 

The power ot the initiative was first exercised by the people of 
Oregon in 190 when they proposed and enacted a local option ln]uor I 
Ja'.v a’.d a direct primary law. As a result of th'* first of these | 
n.e.a^iire , in 1908 nineteen of the thirty-three counties ot the state 
ha Iprohibi tori tJie sale of intoxicants s.nc*! 100^. niemo it important ! 
etiect of the dnect primary law has been the choice o! Imiied btates ' 
senators iw uiiat is practically a populir v</te. CandMates for tlie I 
UniLvi St it'. j Senate arc voted for in the juiinarie.i, .and lietween 190 j j 
and iQ ' i <-,1. nh dates lor the state legi l ilure were ii.»p.iired to s.ay i 
whetlier or not they woulrl support the ja-ople’s choice lor Uniteii | 

A The coci-sUi ition set 30 as the maximum number of senators, \ 
60 as Uie number of representatives., .md provided for lO 
se.iatjr-. and 31 representatives m 1857-1860. ft provided for an 
enumeration and a rcapportionment each tenth year after 1865. I 


States senator, of th^ir. o\(m. pirefet^nc^s,* In f^, 

vleclioa m June i,db8 a Democrat; reijeiv^d the highest popul^ vote 
for tlw s^natorsliip, and as a majority of fhjm legislature of 1909 W 
coipmittpd it.M-lf to vote for the people's choipQ, he 'vya^ olectqd^by 
tliAt bpdy, although five-sixths of its members were R^pyblipans.''* 
This was an anomhly in American politics. In June 1906 five laws 
apd five amendinents to the constitution, proposed by initiative 
petitioas, ajid one law on which the referendum was ordered by 
lietitiou, were submitted to a popular vote. An amendment giving 
women the right to vote was defeated, and among those adopted was 
one providing for the, initiative upon special and local laws and parts 
of laws, and anpllv-r giving cities and towns the exclusive light tp 
enact or amend their own charters, subject only to the consticuUoii 
and the criminal laws. Oregon was tims the first American sta|te 
to grant complete Iiotne rule to its inuniciiialities. At the election 
ii JuiK* 1908 the number of initiauve and referendum measures 
amounted to niiK'tcen, and the ballot required forty-one separate 
mark‘1 and was ovit 2 J ft. long. 

llic measures to lie voted on consisted of eleven laws or coi;i- 
stitutional amendments proposed by initiative petition, four coii- 
htitiitional amendments referred to the people by w* legiHature, and 
four Jaws upon which the voters had ordered a referendum. Aiuoi g 
the measures defeated w'ere the fourth woman’s suffrage ameiiduieut 
voted down in Oregon, a single-tax bill and an " open town ’* bill 
designed to tlefeat tlic purpose of tlie local ojitiori liquc.r law. Amoi g 
the measures adopted were: a Luv (of doubtful ton ( Autio'-ality) 
requiri.'g legislators to vote for the people’s clnice f. r a fTnited 
States senator — this ivas adopted by a vote of 69,668 fo 21,16? ; a 
corrupt imictiees act, ngulatiig the exiicndituic ot I’oueys in 
political campaigns and Ihniti’ g l candidate’s s to one- 

fourth of one ye.-ir’s salary ; an anic’-dment p'. rimt : i g ’le . : lablish- 
ment of stale m'-titulioj s el ewher-- than at th' '■ ,.'ud: .ri fimend- 
ment charging the time of state elections from jn e ! > .Vovember; 
a'o amendment permitting the I gi latiire to pa s a iaiv pnaidi- g for 
pniportional representation, i.c. repr< scitaiion lur ..ach poliliciil 
party in proportion to its numerical .strei gth, by pn vidi’ g fur finit 
and .second choice iu vi ■ ling - the sy-tem «. f pi\tVrei>tir'l voting 
adopted in Idaho in 19' 9 ; and the " ri'caJl," by which the voters 
may remove from ollicc after six months’ service by a special election 
any local official.* 

Judiciary . — The judicial department of tho state consists of a 
supreme court, circuit courts, county courts (held by a county judge 
in each county) and the courts of local justices of Die peace. 'Jne 
supreme court consists of five (before 1901) the numlar was thre<) 
justices deeted for a term of .‘ux years, and its jnn.s<liction extends 
oiily to appeals from the decisions of the circuit courts, 'f he judge-s 
of the circuit courts were foimcrly supreme court justices on circuit ; 
they al«o are chosen for six year.s, .and they have cogei/ance over ail 
cases, ii, eluding appeals from inferior courts, not specifically rc- 
serveil by law for >oine other tribunal. '1 he juilges of the* county 
courts arc elected for four years, and their courts have jurisdietiou 
over probate matters, civil c.ises invoh’ieg amounts not e.xcieding 
$500, and criminal eases in wliith llu' oileiice is not punii-lud.lo l>y 
death or imprisonment in fho penitentiary. T^ach county is dhided 
into a numbtr of dh Diets or precincts, for eath of which there is a 
justice of Uie peace, elected biennially and having jurisdiction iii 
minor cases. 

Local Government. - b'or tlic purjxises of local government the 
•sDite is divided into thirty-four counties. 'i Jk. constitution jirovides 
that no county may have an area of It s . than 400 sq. tn., and that no 
new county may be created unle.ss its popuJalitm is at ha.‘t 1200. 
County affairs are ad minis leretl by the county judge acting with two 
I coramissioncTS. Any portion of a county conUiiTiing as many as 150 
I inhabitaiii.s may be incorporated as a town or city, ami as -such it 
l>os5csst3 complete self-government in all pun ly local matters, even 

* Before IQ04, under a law of lyoi , Die jieople voted for candidates 
for the United States Senat?, but the h-gi lative a^isembly was in no 
way bound to carry out the decision of the j>oj>ular vote ; and in 
1904 the legislature cho-se as United States senator a candidate for 
whom no votes hail been c.ist m the popvdar election. 

» It is to fie noted that tlie Republican jnirty luid not favouroil 
requiring a pledge from members ot the legidature that they wouhl 
vote for the jieople’.s choice for senator ; that the Democnitic candi- 
date for .senator (Coy. C. E. Chambi-rlain) was a promiiieiit 
aiJvoe.alc of the iuitialivc, the referendum and the direct ejection of 
United States senators; and that a whig oi Die Keiuilihcan Jiarly 
worked for the cjioice of the Democratic candid.ite by the pciqjle in 
the hope that the (Republican) lege la In re would nut ratify tho 
popndar choice and 3o would nullify the direct jirini. ry law. 

‘ .\l times Die two law-maJong bodies - Die legi hiliire and tho 
jui.j.li- fiave come into condicL. Tn 1906, for e.xrimpl'', tlu- peojde by 
the initiative scciireil a law forbidding jiublic offai rs from .iCf ( plu g 
fr>;e |>-a.s:ajs from railwavs. in 1(107 the legislature rejicalcd ail laws 
oil this siifijcct and icijuired lailways to iurjnsh tree Dan spur La tion 
to certain olIieid.s. Upon thi'^ measure, however, the peojde ordered 
a rcfenmibim and il was rejected at tlie jif.lls. In T90.S fin* people 
voted aesinst increasing the nurnfier (»i supreme court judg(.a ; in 
1909 thu legislature incr( aned Die liumbt r. 
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hAviitg the power to revise its own charter. A copsUtutioQ^i ^mend' 
merit ol 1906 iorbids the fornwtioir of corporations by special laws 
(formerly the constitution provided that corporations '* shall not be 
created by special laws except for municipal purposes ") and says : 
" The Icgi-lative assembly shall not enact, amend or repeal any 
chwter or act of iucoqjoration for any municipality, city or town. 
The initiative and the referendum are employed in municipal 
ordinances as well as in state laws ; towns and cities make their own 
provisiotis as to " the manner of exercising the initiative and refer- 
endum powers as to their own municipal legislation ’* ; but “ not 
more tli-in 10 % of the legal voters may be rotiuired to order the 
referendum nor more than 15 % to propose any measure by tlxc 
initiative, in any city or town.” 

Miscellaneous Laws. — The value of the homestead exempt from 
judicial .sale for the satisfaction of liabilities is limited to $1500 ; the 
homestead must be owned and occupied by some member of the 
family claiming the exemption and may not exceed in area one block 
in a town or city or 160 acres outside of a municipality. The ex- 
emption is not valid ag.iinst a mortgage, but the mortgage must lie 
executed by both husband and wife, if the householder is married. 
The debtor claims the exemption when the levy is made, but if the 
.sheriff deems the liomesteanl greater in value than the law allow.s, lie 
may choose three disinterested pcr.sons to apjiraisc it .and .sell any 
portion that may be adjudged in excess of the h-gal limit, 'fhe 
constitution provide^ that Ihe property and pecuniary rights of every 
married woman, at the time of her marriage, or afterwards, acquired 
by gilt, devise or inheritance, shall not be subject to the debts or 
contracts of the husband : ami that laws shaU be passed providing 
for the registration of the wife's separate property. Marriages 
between whites and persons of negro descent, between whites and 
Indian.s, and between first cousins are forbidden or arc void. One 
year's residence is necessary to .secure, a divorce, for which the caii.ses 
recognized are a conviction of felony, habitual drunkenness for one 
vear, physical incapacity, desertion for one y<.ar and cruelty or 
personal indignities. 

Edutation . — The public school system (organized 1873) is .ad- 
ministercrl by the state superintendent of pulilic in.struction, who 
exercises a general sup<T\-i.-.iou over the schools, and by the .'■tate 
iM'.aixl of education, which prescribes the general rules and regulations 
for their management. For th<’ stipport of the schools there is .a 
school fund, amounting on the ist of April kioo t<» $5,86i,47<^, and 
con.si.stlng ol the moneys derived from the sale of lands donated by 
the Federal government and of small .sum.s derived from mi.scellaue- 
ous sources. The fund is administered by a board consisting ol t!ie 
governor, the secretiiry of state and the .stat<- treasurer, and the 
income from it is apportioned among the counties according l<» the 
numlxT of children of .school age. 'J'he counties are also requued to 
levy special school taxu.s, the aggregate annual amount of which 
slwll be equivalent to at least seven dollars for every child bi'tween 
the ages of four and twenty years. If tlw total annual fund for a 
.seho(»l district amounts to less than $300, the distnet must levy a 
special tax to briiij^ the hind up to that s>um. liach -school district 
in the state iis required to have a schod term of six months or more. 
Special county taxes are levied for the maintenance of public .school 
libraries ,nlso. For all childreii Ix-twcen the ages of nine and fourteen 
inclusive, schexd attendance is compulsory. 

The total number of teachers in the public .schools in 1008 was 
the total school enrollment, io7,.j<)3 ; the axrragc daily 
.iltcn(l.inc<', 9-1,333. In moS there was peud for llw support of 
common schools $3,(}6i ,<)9.j : the avcr.nge monthly --dary of rur.il 
teachers was $49-00, and of school nniicip;ils, $.So S-7. The pro- 
portion of illiterates is low : in 1900 01 the tol.Ll ijopulalion in yeai-s 
of age oi over only 3-3 % was illiterate ; of the male population of 
tlie s.'nie .ige 3 9 "o, of tlie female 2-3 % and of the- native white 
juipulation oidy o S were illiter.ale. 

In .addition to tlie public schools, the stale maintains : the Uni- 
versity of Oregon at Eugene (y.r.) ; the State Agricultund College 
(1K70), at Corvallis (pot), igoo, 1819), the connty-scat of UenUm 
county, and Uu' State Normal School (1882) at Monmouth ([xip. in 
1900, 600), in Volk county, .\mong die institution.s not receiving 
state aid .ire Al!).any CoU«‘ge (Pn-sbvterian, 1S67), at .\lfrinv ; Coliim- 
bia University (Roman Catholic, looi), at Portland : Dallas College 
(United Evangelical, 1000), at D.dlas ; Pacific University (Congre- 
g.itional, 185^), at Forest (liove ; McMiuuville College (!tatUi''t, 
1.S5S), at McMintivilK' ; Pacific College (Friends, louuded in 1.885 
as an academv. college open<>d in 1891). .at Newberg: Pluloiu.ilh 
Coll<‘ge (United Brethren, 1866). at Pliilomath ; .and WilLimetlc 
Uiiixeisity (Metliodisl Episcopal, 18.14), at Salem. 

C/ianlultle and Correctional InUUuhons. I’he state snpjiorts the 

fol!o\MJ\,' chaiihible and corroctioa.d in.sfitufions : a soliin-r.' hc.nne ■ 
(1.89 j) at Rosebiirg and a school for dccaf iiiulcb ^:S7■^), an institute 
lor tlie blind (1873), a reform ,s< hool, an iiis.ine .i.iliun and a p»'iii- | 
tcintiarv at Sdem, th' capital of di<’ staf-’. T Jii se rv-litiitions \ 
a'xccpt the penitenti.an', of xvliieh the governor of the side is an 
inspeetoU .lie governed each by .i Uiaid of three truslee.s, the 
I' iveinoi of die si, lie and die secretary of .st ite seiving o i all I.o»irdi, 
.ind die tliinl Irnslee being dn- st.de treasurer oa the l>.)anls lor the 
slate insane n.svlnin, the state reform school and the institute for 
th« feeble-minded, and tlio superintendent of public instrudion 


on the boards lor the school for detil nnd the institute for 

the blind. 

Finance . — The constitution forbids the establishment or incorpora- 
tion by the legislative assembly of any bank or banking company ; 
and it forbids any bank or banking company in the state from issuing 
bills, clvccks, certificates, promissory nob’s or otlier paper to circulate 
as money. Except in case of war the legislative assembly may not 
contract a state debt greater than $50,000. To pay bounties to 
soldiers in the Civil War a debt of $237,000 was contracted ; but in 
i870<Mily $90,000 of it was still outstanding. An I'-sue of bonds (I0 be 
rcdo<,*<ned from the sale of public land.s) for a privately built canal at 
Oregon City was autlioriz^d in 1870. About $173,000 more of debt 
was incurred by Indian wars in 1874 and 1878 ; in the latter year the 
public debt amounted to more than $650,000, but about $350,000 
of this was in 10 % warrants for road-building, &c. ; the bonds and 
wiirrantb (with the exception of some never presented for redemption) 
were speedily redeemed by a special propetW tax. Revmmes fin the 
support of the government are derived from the following sources ; th.- 
general property tax, the poll tax (the proceeds of which accrue to 
the county hi which it is collected), the inheritance tax, corixiration 
taxes, business taxi-s and licenses and fees. By far the most im- 
portant source of revenue is the general property tax, which is 
asse-s-'.ed for state, county and municipal purposes. The amount of 
revenue to be raisetl for state purjioses each ye.ar by this tax is com- 
puted by a board consisting of the governor, the secretary of state 
and the state treasurer, and it is apportioned among the comities on 
tlie basis of their average expenditures for the previous five years. 
At the close ol the year 1907 the state was free from bonded 
indebtedne-ss ; receipts into the treasury during the year were 
$2,851,471, and the expenditure was $2,697,645. 

History . — As to the European who first saw any portion of 
the present Oregon there i.s some controvcr.sy and doubt. It 
is known that within thirty years after the discovery of the 
Pacific Ocean the Spaniards had explored the western coasts 
of the American continent from the isthmus to tlie vicinity 
of the fort\'-sccond parallel of north latitude, and it is po.ssible 
that the Spanish pilot llartolom^ Ferrelo (or Ferrer), who in 
15.13 made the farthest northward voyage in the Pacific re- 
corded in the first half of the i6th ccntur>’, may have reached a 
point on the (.Oregon coast, I'hc profitable trade between the 
Spanish colonics and the Far East, however, soon occupied 
the whole attention of the Spaniards, and caused them to 
neglect the exploration of the coast of north-\vc.stern America 
for many yeans. In 1579 the Englishman, Francis Drake, 
came to this region seeking a route home by way of the North- 
west Passage, and in his futile quest he seems to ha\e gone 
as far north as He took possession of the country in the 

name of Queen Hlizabeth and called it Albion. Near the end 
of the century persistent stories of a North-west Passi'ge causcrl 
the Spanish rulers to plan further c.xplorations of liic Pacife 
coast, so as to forestall other nations in the discox eiy of t! e 
alleged new route and thi s retain th.eir monoyioly of the Soutl. 
Sea (Pacific Ocean). In 1603 Sebastian V’izcaino, acting under 
orders of the viceroy of Mexico, readied the latitude iif 42® N., 
and Marlin .Aguilar, with another ves.sel of the licet, reached 
a point near laiitude 43® wliich he called Cape idanco and 
claimed to have discovered tl erc a large river. For the next 
century and a half Spain again neglected this region, until tl.-i 
fear of English and Russian encroachment caused her to re.sun •• 
the work of exploration. In 1774 Juan Perez sailed up the 
coast a.s far as 54® N. lat., and on Ills return followed the shore 
line very closely, thus making the first real and undispute-.l 
exploration of the Oegon coast of which there is any record. 
In the following year Bruno Ilocela lamled off wliat is no^v 
called Point (Irenville and took formal possession of the counli )•, 
and later, in lat. 4b® y', ho discovered a bay whose swift currents 
I led him to suspect tl.at he was in the mouth of a large ri\er 
I or strait. Tn 177S jon.ilhan Carver {q.v.) published in Londtm 
TrnveU throughout tie Interior Parts of Xort/i .l/inv/Vu, in which, 
following the examiilo of the Spaniards, ho a-sserlcd that there 
Avas a great river on the western coast, although, so far as is 
known, no while man liad then €\'er seen such a stVoain. Whether 
his declaration was based on stories told by the Indians of th,- 
interior, or upon reports of Spani.di sailors, or had no Ium's ai 
all, is not known ; ils chief importance lies in the faot that 
Carver called this undiscovered stream the Oregon, and that 

* Some early writers ...s.sert that Drake even reache^l the lat. o£ 
48 N. iiud anchored 111 the Straits of Juan de Fuca. 
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this name was eventually applied to the territory drained by 
this great western river. The name^ like the whole story, may 
have been of Spanish or Indian origin, or it may have been 
purely fanciful.^ 

The Spaniards made no effort to colonize north-western 
America or to develop its trade with the Indians, but toward 
the end of the 18th century the traders of the great Britbh 
fur companies of tire North were gradually pushmg overland 
to the Pacific. Upon the sea, too, the English were not idle. 
Captain James Cook in March 1778 sighted the coast of Oregon 
in the lat. of 44°, and examined it between 47** and 48^ in the 
hope of finding the Straits of Juan de Fuca described in Spanish 
accounts. Soon after the close of the War for Independence 
American merchanis began to buy furs along the north-west 
coast and to ship them to China to be exchanged for the products 
of the East. It was in the prosecution of this trade that Captain 
Robert Gray (1755-1806), an American in the service of Boston 
merchants, discovered in 1792 the long-sought river of the West, 
which he named the Columbia, after his ship. By the discovery 
of this stream Gray gave to the United States a claim to the 
whole territory drained by its waters. Other explorers had 
searched in vain for this river. Cook had sailed by without 
suspecting its presence ; Captain John Meares (c. 1756-1809), 
another English navigator, who visited ^e region in 1788, 
declared that no such river existed, and actually called its 
estuary “ Deception Bay ” ; and George Vancouver, who 
visited the coast in 1792, was sceptical until he learned of Gray’s 
discovery. 

Sp^ish claims to this part of North America did not long 
remain undisputed by England and the United States. By 
the Nootka Convention of 1790 Spain acknowledged the right 
of British subjects to fish, trade and settle in the parts of the 
northern Pacific coast not already occupied ; and under the 
treaty of 1819 (proclaimed in 1821) she ceded to. the United 
States all the territory claimed by her N. of 43*. But even 
before these agreements had been reached, Alexander Mackenzie, 
in the service of the North-west Company, in 1793 explored 
through Canada to the Pacific coast in lat. about 52'^ 20* N., 
and Meriwether Lewis and William Clark, American explorers 
acting under the orders of President Jefferson, in 1805-1806 
had passed west of the Rocky Mountains and down the Columbia 
river to the Pacific Ocean. Both British and American 
adventurers were attracted to the region by the profitable fur 
trade. In x8o8 the North-west Company had several posts on 
the Fraser river, and in the same year the American Fur Company 
was organized by John Jacob Astor, who was planning to build 
up a trade in the West. In 1811 the Pacific Fur Company, a 
kind of western division of the American Fur Company, founded 
a trading post at the mouth of the Columbia which they called 
Astoria, and set up a number of minor posts on the Willamette, 
Spokane and Okanogan rivers. On hearing of the war between 
England and the United States, Aster’s associates, deeming 
Astoria untenable, sold the property in October 18x3 to the 
North-west Company. In the following month a British ship 
arrived, and its captain took formal possession of the post 
and renamed it Fort George. 

Soon after the restoration of peace between England and the 
United States by the treaty of Ghent (1814), there arose the 
so-called “ Oregon question ” or “ North-western boundary 
dispute,’* which agitated both countries for more than a genera- 
tion and almost led to another war. As that treaty had stipulated 
that all territory captured during the war should be restored 
to its former owner, the American government in 18x7 took 

^ There have been many ingenious, but quite unsatisfactory, 
efforts to explain the derivation of the word Oregon. They are 
enumerated at length in Bancroft’s History of Oregon, vol. i. pp. X7-35. 
It seems that after the publication of Carver's book the word Oregon 
did not appear again in print until William Cullen Bryant employed 
it in his poem Thanatopsis, in 1817. It was applied to the territory 
drained by tlxe Columbia river for the first time, perhaps, by Hall 
J. Kelley, a promoter of immigration into the North-west, who in 
memoriae to Congress and numerous other writings referred to the 
country as Oregon. 


steps to reoceupy the Columbia Valley. The British government 
at first protested, on the ground that Astoria was not captured 
territory, but firmly surrendered the post to the United States 
in x8i8. The United States was willing at the time to extend 
the north-western boundary along the forty-ninth parallel from 
the Lake of the Woods to the Pacific, but to this the British 
government would not consent ; and on the 20th of October 
18x8 both nations agreed to a convention providing for the 
"joint occupation” for ten years of the country ” on the 
north-west coast of America, weistward of the Stony 
[Rocky] Mountains.” In the following year, as already 
stated, Spain waived her claim 'to the territory nortli of 43** 
in favour of the United States. In 1821, however, Russia 
asserted her claim to all lands as far south as the fifty-first 
parallel. Against this claim both England and the United 
States protested, and in X824 the United States and Russia 
concluded a treaty by which Russia agreed to make no settle- 
ments south of 54* 40', and the United States agreed to make 
none north of that line. From this time until the final settle- 
ment of the controversy the Americans were disposed to believe 
that their title was clear to all the territory south of the Russian 
possessions ; that is, to all the region west of the Rocky Mountains 
between 42® and 54® 40' N. lat. In 1827 the agreement of 1818 
between Great Britain and the United Stales as to joint occupa- 
tion was renewed for an indefinite term, with tlie proviso that 
it might be terminated by either party on twelve months’ notice. 

For the next two decades the history of Oregon is concerned 
mainly with the British fur traders and the American immigrants. 
The Hudson’s Bay Company absorbed its rival, the North-west 
Company, in 1821, and thus secured a practical monopoly of 
the fur trade of the North and West. Its policy was to dis- 
courage colonization so as to maintain the territory in which 
it operated as a vast game preserve. Fortunately for the 
Americans, however, the company in 1824 sent to the Columbia 
river as its chief factor and governor west of the Rocky Mountains 
Dr John McLoughlin (1784-1857), who ruled the region with 
an iron hand, but with a benevolent purpose, for twenty-two 
years. On the northern bank of the Columbia in 1824-X825 
he built Fort Vancouver, which became a port for ocean vessels 
and a great entrepfit for the western fur trade ; in 1829 he began 
the settlement of Oregon 'City ; and, most important of all, he 
extended a hearty welcome to all settlers and aided them in 
many ways, though this was against the company’s interests. 

In X832 four Indian chiefs from the Oregon country journeyed 
to St Louis to obtain a copy of the white man’s Bible ; and this 
incident aroused the missionary zeal of the religious denomina- 
tions. In 1834 Jason Lee (d. 1845) and his nephew, Daniel 
Lee, went to Oregon as Methodist missionaries, and with 
McLoughlin’s assistance they established missions in the 
Willamette valley. Samuel Parker went as a Presbyterian 
missionary in 1835, followed in the next year by Marcus 

Whitman" and Henry H. Spalding (c. 1801-1874), who were 
accompanied by their wives, the first white women, it is said, 
to cross the American continent. Whitman settled at Wai-i-lat- 
pu, about 5 m. W. of the present Walla Walla and 25 m. from 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Fort Walla Walla ; and Spalding 
at Lapwai, near the present Lewiston, Idaho. Roman Qitholic 
missions were established near Fort Walla Walla in 1838. In 
this year Jason Lee returned to the eastern states and carried 
back to Oregon with him by sea over fifty people, missionaries 
and their families. It is significant, if true, that part of the 
money for chartering his vessel was supplied from the secret- 
service fund of the United States government. 

As early as 1841 Uie Americans in Oregon began to feel the 
need of some form of civil government, as the regulations of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company were the only laws then known to the 
country. After severd ineffectual attempts a provisional 
government was finally organized by two meetings at Champoeg 
(in what is now Marion county, north-east of Salem) on the 2nd 
of May and on the 5th of July 1843. The governing body was 
at first an executive committee of three citizens, but in 1845 
this oommittee was abolished and a governor was chosen. In 
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the ** fundamental laws ** of the provisional government 
were incorporated a number of Articles from the Ordinance of 
1787, among them the one prohibiting slavery. The new govern- 
ment encountered the opposition of the missionaries and of the 
non-American population, blit it was soon strengthened by the 
“ Great Immigration ” in 1843, when nearly nine hundred men, 
women and children, after assembling at Independence, Missouri, 
crossed the plains in a body and settled in the Columbia Valley. 
After this year the flow of immigrants steadily increased, about 
1400 arriving in 1844, and 3000 in 1845.^ Signs of hostility 
to the Hudson’s Bay Company now began to appear among 
the American population, and in 1845 the provisional government 
sought to extend its jurisdiction north of the Columbia river, 
where the Americans had hitherto refrained from settling. 
A compromise was finally reached, whereby the company was 
to be exempt from taxes on all its property except the goods 
sold to settlers, and the officers and employees of the company 
and all the British residents were to become subject to the 
provisional government. Meanwhile the western states had 
inaugurated a movement in favour of the immediate and definite 
settlement of the Oregon question, with the result that the 
Democratic national convention of 1844 declared that the title 
of the United States to “ the whole of the territory of Oregon ” 
was “ clear and unquestionable,” and the party made “ Fifty- 
four forty or fight ” a campaign slogan. The Democrats were 
successful at the polls, and President Polk in his inaugural 
address asserted the claim of the United States to all of Oregon 
in terms suggesting the possibility of war. Negotiations, however, 
resulted in a treaty, drafted by James Buchanan, the American 
Secretary of State, and Richard Pakenham, the British envoy, 
which the president in June 1846 submitted to the Senate for 
its opinion and which he was advised to accept. By this instru- 
ment the northern boundary of Oregon was fixed at the forty- 
ninth parallel, extending westward from the crest of the Rocky 
Mountains to the middle of the channel separating Vancouver’s 
Island from the mainland, “ and thence southerly through the 
middle of the said channel, and of Fuca’s Straits, to the Pacific 
Ocean.” 

Although President Polk immediately urged the formation 
of a territorial government for Oregon, the bill introduced for 
this purpose was held up in the Senate on account of the opposi- 
tion of Southern leaders, who were seeking to maintain theabstract 
princ^le that slavery could not be constitutionally prohibited 
in any territory of the United States, although they had no hope 
of Oregon ever becoming slave territory. Indian outbreaks, 
however, which began in 1847, compelled Congress to take 
measute,s for the defence of the inhabitants, and on the 14th of 
August 1848 a bill was enacted providing a territorial govern- 
ment. ' As then constituted, the Territory embraced the whole 
area to which the title of the United States had been confirmed 
by the treaty of 1846, and included the present states of Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho, and parts of Wyoming and Montana. 
Its area Ivas reduced in 1853 by the creation of the Territory of 
Washington. The discovery of gold in California drew many 
Oregon »ttlers to that country in 1848-1850, but this exodus 
was soon offset as a result of the enactment by Congress in 1850 
of the ‘‘ lind donation law,” by which settlers in Oregon between 
1850 and'1853 were entitled to large tracts of land free of cost. 
The numler of claims registered under this act was over eight 
thousand.' 

In 1856' the people voted for statehood ; and in June 1857, 
they elected members of a constitutional convention which 
drafted a c^mstitution at Salem in August and September 1857 j 
the constitution was ratified by popular vote in November 

* For maiy years it was generally believed that the administration 

at Washingt|n was prevented from surrendering its claims to Oregon, 
in return iq* the grant by Great Britain of fishing stations in 
Newfoundlaild, by Marcus Whitman, who in 1842-1843 made a 
journey acroh the entire continent in the depth of winter to dissuade 
the govemm^t from this purpose. This story seems to have no 
foundation ii fact ; it was not Whitman, but the great influx of 
settlors in 1813-1844 that saved Oregon, if, indeed, there was then 
any danger olits being given up. (Sm Whitmak, Marcus.) 


1857 ; and on the 14th of February 1859 Oregon was admitted 
into the Union with its present boundaries. The new state 
was at first Democratic in politics, and the southern faction of 
the Democratic p(^y in i860 m^e a bid for its support by 
nominating as their candidate for vice-president, on the ticket 
with John C. Breckinridge, Jos^h I^ne (iSoi-iSSr), then a 
senator from Oregon and previously its territorial governor. 
The Douglas Democrats and the Republicans, however, worked 
together as a union party, and Lincoln carried state bya small 
majority. The so-called union party broke up after the Civil 
War, and by 1870 the Democrats were strong enough to prevent 
the ratification by Oregon of the Fifteenth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. In 1876, after the presidential election, 
two sets of electoral returns were forwarded from Oregon, one 
showing the choice of three Republican electors, and the other 
(signed by the governor, who was a Democrat) showing the 
election of two Republicans and one Democrat. The popular 
vote was admittedly for the three Republican electors, but one 
of the Republican electors (Watts) was a deputy-postmaster 
and so seemed ineligible under the constitutional provision that 
” no . . . person holding on office of trust or profit under the 
United States shall be an elector.” Watts resigned as deputy- 
postmaster, and the secretary of state of Oregon, who under 
the state law was the canvassing officer, certified the election 
of the three Republican electors. On the 6th of December the 
three met, Watts resigned, and was immediately reappointed 
by the other two. The Democratic clrimant, with whom the 
two Republican electors whose election was conceded, refused 
to meet, met alone, appointed two other Democrats to fill the 
two “ vacancies,” anti the “ electoral college ” of the state so 
constituted forthwith cast two votes for Hayes and one for 
Tilden. The Electoral Commission decided that the three votes 
should be counted for Hayes — if the one Democratic elector had 
been adjudged chosen, the Democratic candidate for the presi- 
dency, S. J. Tilden, would have been elected. The political 
complexion of the state has generally been Republican, although 
the contests between the two leading parties have often been 
very close. Ihe Indian outbreaks which began in 1847 continued 
with occasional periods of quiet for nearly a generation, until 
most of the Indians were either killed or placed on reservations. 
The Indians were very active during the Civil War, when 
the regular troops were withdrawn for service in the eastern 
states, and Oregon’s volunteers from z86z to 1865 were needed 
for home defence. The most noted Indian conflicts within the 
state have been the Modoc War (1864-73) and the Shoshone 
War (1866-68). During the Spanish-American War Oregon 
furnished a regiment of volunteers which served in the Philippines. 

Governors of Oregon 


Under the Provisional Government, 

George Abernethy 1845-1849 

Under the Territorial Government. 

Joseph Lane . 1849-1850 

Knitzing Pritchett (acting) .... 1 850 

John P. Gaines 850-1852 

Joseph Lane *853 2 

George Law Curry (acting) 1853 

John W. Davis 1853-1854 

George Law Curry 1854-1859 

Under the State Government. 

John Whiteaker, Dem 1859-1862 

Addison Crandall Gibbs^Rep 1862-1866 

George Lemuel Woods, Rep 1866-1870 

La Fayette Grover, Dem 1870-1877 

Stephen Fowler Chadwick (acting) . . . 1877-1878 

William Wallace Thayer, Dem 1878-1882 

Zenas Ferry Moody, Rep 1882-1887 

Sylvester Pennoyer, Dem 1887-1895 

William Paine I-ord, Rep 1895-18^ 

Theodore Thurston Geer. Rra 18^1903 

George Earle Chamberlain, Dem. . . . 1903-1909 

Frank W. Benson, Rep 1909 * 


* Held office only three days, May 16-19. 

* Secretary of State ; succeeded G. E. Chamberlain, who resigned 
to become a member of the U.S. Senate. 
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OREGON CITY, a city and the county-seat of Clackamas 
county, Oregon, U.S.A., on the E. bank of the Willamette 
river, and S. of the mouth of the Clackamas river, about 15 
m. S. by E. of Portland. Pop. (1890)3062 ; (1900) 3494 (535 
foreign-born); (1910) 4287. It is served by the Southern Pacific 
railway, by an electric line to Portland, by other electric lines, 
and by small river steamboats. The principal business streets are 
Main Street, on level ground along the river, and Seventh Street, 
on a bluff which rises abruptly roo ft. above the river and is 
reached by four stairways elevated above tlie tracks of the Southern 
Pacific. The re.sidences are for the most part on this bluff, which 
commands views of the peaks of the Cascade Mountains. The 
river here makes a picturc.sque plunge of about 40 ft. over a 
basalt ridge extending across the valley, and then flows between 
nearly vertical walls of sc 4 id rock 20-50 ft. high ; it is spanned 
by a suspension bridge nearly too ft. above the water. A lock 
canal enables vessels to pass the falls. The water-power works 
woollen-mills, flour-mills, paper-mills, and an electric power 
plant (of the Portland Railway, Light and Power Company), 
which lights the city of Portland and transmits power 
to that city for street railways and factories. The muni- 
cipality owns the waterworks. Next to Astoria, Oregon City 
is the oldest settlement in the state. In 1829 Dr John 
McLoughUn (1784-1857), chief agent of the Hudson’s Ray 
Company, established a claim to the water-power at the Falls 
of the Willamette and to land where Oregon City now stands, 
and began the erection of a mill and several houses. After 1840, 
in which year McLoughUn laid out a town here and named it 
Oregon City, a Methodist Mission disputed his claim. He aided 
many destitute American immigrants, left the service of the 
company, and removed to Oregon City. In 1850 Congress gave 
a great part of his claim at Oregon City for the endowment of 
a university, and in 1862 the legislature of Oregon reconveyed 
the land to Mcl^oughlin’s heirs on condition that they should 
give $xooo to the university fund ; but the questionable title 
between 1840 and 1862 hindered the growth of the place, which 
was chartered as a city in 1850. 

O’REILLY, JOHN BOYLE (1844-1890), Irish - American 
politician and journalist, was born near Drogheda on the 2Bth 
of June 1844, the son of a schoolmaster. After some years of 
newspaper experience, first a,s compositor, then as reporter, 
durii^ which he became an ardent revolutionist and joined the 
Fenian organization known as the Irish Republican Brotherhood, 
he enlisted in a British cavalry regiment with the purpose of 
winning over the troops to the' revolutionary cause (1:863). 


At this penod -wholesale corruption of the army> in which there 
was a very large percentage ^ Irishmen, was a strong featora 
in the Fenian programme, and O'Reilly, who soon becamia a 
gnat favourite, was successful in disseminating disaffection in 
his regiment In 1866 the extent of the sedition in the regiments 
in Ireland was discovered by the authorities. O'ReiUy was 
arrested at Dublin, where his regiment was them quartered, tried 
by court-martial for conceaJing his knowledge ^ an impend- 
ing mutiny, and sentenced to be shot, but the sentence was 
subsequently commuted to twenty years’ penal servitude, Aftei 
confinement in various English prisons, he was transported in 
1867 to Bunbury, Western Australia. In 1869 he escaped to the 
United States, and settled in Boston, where he became editor 
of The Pilot, a Roman Catholic newspaper. He subsequwitly 
organized the expedition which rescued all the Irish military 
political prisoners from the Western Australia convict establish- 
ments (1876), and he aided and abetted the American propa^nda 
in favoiur of Irish nationalism. O’Reilly died in Boston on the 
loth of August 1890. His reputation in America naturally 
differed very much from what it was in England, towards 
whom he was uniformly mischievous. He was the author of 
several volumes of poetry of considerable merit, and of a novel 
of convict life, Moondyne, which achieved a great success. He 
was also selected to write occasional odes in commemoration of 
many American celebrations. 

See Roche, Life of John Boyle O'Reilly (1891). 

OREL, OR Orlov, a government of central Russia, bounded by 
the governments of Smolensk, Kaluga and Tula on the N., and 
by Voronezh and Kursk on the S.,with an area of 18,036 sq. ra. 
The surface is an undulating plateau sloping gently towards tlie 
west ; the highest hills barely exceed 900 ft., and none of the 
valleys is less than 450 ft. above the sea. The principal rivers 
are the Don, which forms part of the eastern boundary, and its, 
tributary the Sosna ; the Oka, which rises in the district/ of 
Orel and receives the navigable Zusha ; and the Desna, with 
the Bolva, draining the marshy lowlands in the west. Geologi- 
cally Orel consists principally of Lower Devonian limestones, 
marls and sandstones, covered with Jurassic clays, the /last 
appearing at the surface, however, only as isolated isltinds, 
or in the valleys, being concealed for the most part uidcr 
tliick l)eds of Cretaceous chalk, marls and sands. The 
Carboniferous limestones and days (of the so-called Moscow 
basin)show in the north-west only at a great depth. 'Ihe Jifassic 
clays and marls are overlain at several places with a stratum of 
clay containing good iron-ore, while the Devonian sandstones and 
limestones are worked for building purposes. The wHole is 
buried under a bed, 30 to 40 ft. thick, of bouldcr-clay an</ loess, 
the last covering extensive areas as well as the valley*. The 
soil— a mixture of “black earth” with clay — ^is fertile, except in 
the Desna region in the west, where sands and tenacious clays 
predominate. On the Oka, Zusha, Desna and Bolva tl/ere is a 
brisk traffic in corn, oil, hemp, timl^r, metal, glass, chim, paper 
and buiWing-stonc. Marshes occupy largo areas in the basin of 
the Desna, as also in several parts of that of the Oka ; jthey are 
mostly covered with forests, which run up to 50 to 65 of the 
area in the districts of Bryansk, Trubebevsk and I^achev, 
while towards the east, in the basin of the Don, wood is$o scarce 
that straw is used for fuel. The climate is moderate, th^ average 
yearly temperature at Orel being 41*2® (14-8® in Jaiftiary and 
67*0® in July). I 

The estimated population in 1906 was 2,36^,700. It 
consists almost exclusively of Great Russians, belonging to the 
Orthodox Greek Church ; the Nonconformists are reckoned at 
about 12,000, the Ronuui Catholics at 3000 and tie Jews at 
1000. The chief occupation is agriculture, which k most pro- 
ductive in the east ahd towards the centre of the ^ernment. 
The principal crops are rye, oats, barley, wheat, henh, potatoes, 
hops, vegetables, tobacco and fruit. Of the grain nofused in the 
distilleries a large propiortion is exported to the B^tic. Hemp 
and hemp- seed oil are extensively ei^rted fromkho west to 
Riga, Libau and St Petersburg. Tobacco ia cultivated with 
profit. Cattle and horse-breeding flourishes bettei/ than in the 
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neighbouring goverhments — ^ttie Orel breeds of both carriage and 
draught horses being held in estimation throughout Russia, 
Bee-keeping is widely diffused in the forest districts, as arc also 
the timber-trade and the preparation of tar and pitch. Manu* 
factures are rapidly increasing; they produce cast-iron rails, 
machinery, locomotive engines and rmlway wagons, glass, 
hempi-yam and ropes, leather, timber, soap, tobacco and 
chemical produce. There are also distilleries and a ^eat many 
smaller oil-works and flour-mills. Karachev and Syevsk are 
important centres for hemp-carding ; Bolkhov and Elets arc the 
chief centres of the tanning industry ; while the district of Elets, 
Dmitrov and partly Mtsensk supply flour and various food- 
pastes. At Biyansk there is a government cannon-foundry. 
The “ Maltsov works ” in the district of Bryansk are an industrial 
colony (»o,ooo), comprising several iron, machinery, glass and 
rope works, where thousands of peasants find temporary or 
permanent employment ; they have their own technical sciiool, 
employ engineers of their own training, and have their own 
narrow-gauge railways and telegraphs, both managed by boys of 
the technical school. Numerous petty trades are carried on by 
the peasants, along with agriculture. The government is divided 
into twelve districts, of which the chief towns are Orel, the 
capital, Bolkhov, Bryansk, Dmitrovsk, Elets, Karachev, Kromy, 
Livny, Malo-arkhangelsk, Mtsen.sk, Syevsk and Trubchevsk. 

In the 9th century the country was inhabited by the Slav 
tribes of the Syeveryanes on the Desna and the Vyatichis on the 
Oka; who both paid tribute to the Khazars. The Syeveryanes 
recognised the rule of the princes of the Rurik family from 884, 
and the Vyatichis from the middle of the loth century ; but the 
two peoples followed different historical lines, the former being 
absorbed into the Suzdal principality, while the latter fell under 
the nile of that of Chernigov. In the nth century both had 
wealthy towns and villages ; during the Mongol invasion of 
1239-1243 these were all burned and pillaged, and the entire 
territory devastated. With the decay of the Great Horde of the 
Mongols the western part of the country fell under Lithuanian 
rule, and was the object of repeated struggles between Lithuania 
and Moscow. In the 16th century the Russians began to erect 
new fiwts and fortify the old town.s, and the territory was rapidly 
colonized by immigrants from the north. In i6to the towns of 
the present government of Orel (then known as the Ukrayna 
Ukraine, i.e. “ border-region ”) took an active share in the 
in.surrection against Moscow under the false Demetrius, and 
suffered much from the civil war which ensued. They continued, 
however, to be united with the rest of Russia. 

(P. A. K.; J. T. Bk.) 

OREL, a town of Russia, capital of the government of the 
same name, lies at the confluence of the Oka with the Orlik, cm 
the line of railway to the Crimea, 238 m. S.S.W. from Moscow. 
?op. (1875) 45,000, (1900) 70,075, It was founded in 1566, but 
developed slowly, and had only a very few houses at the beginning 
of the 1 8th century. The cathedral, begun in 1794, was finished 
only in 1861. The town possesses a military gymnasium (corps 
of cadets), a public library, and storehouses for grain and timber. 
The manufactures are rapidly increasing, and include hemp- 
carding and spinning, rope-making, flour-mills and candle 
factories. Orel is one of the chief markets of central Russia for 
corn, hemp, hempseed oil, and tallow, exported ; metaJ wares, 
tobacco, kaolin, and glass ware are also exported, while salt, 
groceries and manufactured goods are imported. 

0*REL4 MAX, the nom-de-plume of Paul Blouet (1848- 
1903), French auf^or and journalist, who was born in Brittany 
in 1848. He served as a cavalry officer in the Franco-German 
War, was captured at Sedan, but was released in time to join tire 
Versaillist army which overcame the Commune, and was severely 
wounded during the second siege of Paris. In 1872 he went to 
England as correspondent of several French newspapers, and in 
1876 becaune the very efficient French master at St Paul’s .school, 
London^ cetainii^ that post until 1884, What induced him to 
leave was the brilliant success of his first book; /okn BuU «t son 
he, which inlts FVench ond'English forms was so widely read as to 
make his pseudonym a household word ia England and America. 


Several other volumes of a similar type dealing in a like stfirit 
with Scotland, America and France fbllowed. He marriea an 
Englishwoman, who translated his books. But the main work of 
the years between 1^0 and 1900 was lecturing. Max O’Rell was 
a ready and amusing speaker, and his easy manner and his 
humorous gift made him very successful on the platform. He 
lectured often in the United Kingdom and still more often in 
America. He died in Paris, where he was acting as correspondent 
of the Nfw York Journal, on the 25th of May 1903. 

ORELLI, HANS KONRAD VON (1846- ), Swiss theolo- 

gian, was horn at Zurich on the 25th of January 1846 and was 
educated at Lausanne, ZOrich and Erlangen. He also visited 
Tubingen for tlieology and Leipzig for oriental languages. In 
1869 he was appointed preacher at the orphan house, Zurich, and 
in 1871 Privaidoirnt at the university. In 1873 he went to Basel 
as professor extraordinariiis of theology, becoming ordinary pro- 
fessor in 1881. His chief work is on the Old Testament ; in addi- 
tion to commentaries on Isaiah, Jeremiah (1886), Ezekiel and the 
Twelve Prophets (1888), most of which have b^n translated, he 
wrote Die alttestamentliche Weissagung von der VoUendung des 
Gottesreiehes (Vienna, 1882 ; Eng. trans. Edinburgh, 1885), 
Die himmliseken Heefschaaren (Basel, 1889), and a journal of 
Palestinian travel, Durehs Heilige Land (Basel, 1878). 

ORELLI, JOHANN CASPAR VON (1787-1849), Swiss classical 
scholar, was born at Zurich on the 13th of February 1787. He 
belonged to a distinguished Italian family, which had taken 
refuge in Switzerland at the time of the Reformation. His 
cousin, Johann Conrad Orelli (1770-1826), was tlie author 
of several works in the department of later Greek literature. 
From 1807 to 1814 Orelli worked as preacher in the reformed 
community of Bergamo, where he acquired the taste for Italian 
literature which led to the publication of Contributions to the 
History of Italian Poetry (1810) and a biography (1812) of 
Vittorino da Feltrc, his ideal of a teacher. In 1814 he became 
teacher of modern languages and history at the cantonal school 
at Chur (Coire) ; in 1819, professor of eloquence and hermeneutics 
at the (^rolinum in Zurich, and in 1833 professor at the new 
university, the foundation of whicli was largely due to his efforts. 
His attention during this period was mainly devoted to classical 
literature and antiquities. He had already published (1814) 
an edition, with critical notes and commentarj^ of the Antidosis 
of Isocrates, the complete text of which, based upon the MSS. 
in the Ambrosian and Laurentian libraries, had recently been 
made known by Andreas Mystojfedes of Corfu. The three 
works upon which his reputation rests are the following. (1) 
A complete edition of Cicero in seven volumes (1826-1838). 
The first four vpluraes contained the text (new ed., 1845-1863), 
the fifth the old Scholiasts, the remaining three (called Ono~ 
masticon Tulliamtm) a life of Cicero, a bibliography of previous 
editions, indexes of geographical and historical names, of laws 
and legal formulae, of Greek words, and the consular annals. 
After his death, the revised edition of the text was completed 
by J, G. Baiter and C. Halm, and contained numerous emenda- 
tions by Theodor Mommsen and J. N. Madvig. (2) The works 
of Horace <1837-1838; 4th ed., 1886-1892). The excgetical 
commentary, although confessedly only a compilation from 
the ^vorks of earlier commentators, shows great taste and exten- 
sive learning, although hardly up to the exacting standard of 
modem criticism. (3) Inseriptionum Laiinetrum Srlectarum 
CoUectio (1828 ; revised edition by W. Henzen, 1856), extremely 
helpful for the study of Roman public and private life and 
religion. His editions of Plato (1839-1841, including the old 
scholia, in collaboration with A. W. Winckeimann) and Tacitus 
(1846-1848, new ed. by various scholars, 1875-1894) also 
deserve mention. Orelli died at Zurich on the 6th of January 
1849. He was a most liberal-minded man, both in politics and 
religion, an enthusiastic supporter of popular education and » 
most inspiring teacher. He took great interest in the struggle 
of the Greeks for independence, and strongly favoured the 
appointment of the notorious J. F. Strauss to the diair of dog^ 
matic theology at Zurich, which led to the disturbance of tie 
6th of September 1839 and the fall of the liberal government. 
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See Lift by his younger brother Conrad in NtujahrsblaU ier 
Stodtbibliotkek Zurich (1851) ; J- Adert, Essai sur la Vic et Its 
Travaux de J.C.O. (Geneva, 1849) ! H. Schweizer-Sidler, Gcddcht- 
nissrede auf J.C.O. (Zurich, 1874) ; C. Bursian, Gesckicktc der 
klassischtn Philologie in Deutschland (1883). 

ORENBURG, a government of south-eastern Russia, bounded 
N. by the governments of Ufa and Perm, £. by Tobolsk, S.E. by 
Turgai, and W. by Uralsk and Samara, with an area of 73,794 
sq. m. Situated at the southern extremity of the Urals and 
extending to the north-east on their eastern slope, Orenburg 
consists of a hilly tract bordered on both sides by steppes. The 
central ridge occasionally reaches an elevation of 5000 ft. ; 
there are several parallel ridges, which, however, nowhere exceed 
2600 ft., and gradually sink towards the south. A great variety 
of geological formations are represented within the government, 
which is rich in minerals. Diorites and granites enter it from 
the north and crop out at many places from underneath the 
Silurian and Devonian deposits. TTie Carboniferous limestones 
and sandstones, as well as softer Permian, Jurassic and Cretaceous 
deposits, have a wide extension in the south and east. Coal has 
been found on the Miyas (in N.) and near lletsk (in S.). Tlie 
extremely rich layers of rock salt at lletsk yield about 24,000 
tons every year. Very fertile “ black earth ” covers wide areas 
around the Urals. The government is traversed from north to 
south by the Ural river, which also forms its .southern boundary ; 
the chief tributaries are the Sakmara and the Ilek. The upper 
courses of the Byelaya and Samara, tributaries of the Kama 
and the Volga, also lie within the government, as well as affluents 
of th^ Tobol on the eastern slope of the Ural range. Numerous 
salt lakes occur in the district of Chelyabinsk ; but several parts 
of the flat lands occasionally suffer from want of water. Sixteen 
per cent of the surface is under wood. Tlie climate is continental 
and dry, the average temperature at Orenburg being 37*4® Fahr. 
(4*5® in January, in July). Frosts of -33® and Wts of 
98® are not uncommon. 

The estimated population in 1906 was 1,836,500, mainly 
Great Russians, with Bashkirs and Mcshcheryaks (25 %). Gold 
is extracted chiefly from alluvial deposits, about 116,500 oz. 
every year j also some silver. Nearly one-fifth of all the copper 
ore extracted in Russia comes from Orenburg (about 16,000 tons 
annually) ; and every year 16,000 to 20,000 tons of cast iron and 
11,500 tons of iron are obtained. Agriculture is carried on on 
a large scale, the principal crops being wheat, lye, oats, barley 
and potatoes. Horses, cattle and sheep are kept in large numbers 
and camels are bred. Kitchen-gardening gives occupation to 
nearly iz,ooo persons. Various kinds of animal produce are 
largely exported, and by knitting " Orenburg shawls ” of goats’ 
wool the women earn £10,000 every year. The gro_wth of 
the industries is slow, but trade, especially with the Kirghiz, is 
prosperous. The chief towns of the five districts into which the 
government is divided are Orenburg, Orsk, Chelyabinsk, Troitsk 
and Verkhne-Uralsk. 

The government of Orenburg was formerly inhabited by the 
Kirghiz in the south, and by the Bashkirs in the north. The latter 
were brought under the rule of Russia in 1557, and a few years 
later the fort of Ufa was erected in order to protect them against 
the raids of the Kirghiz. The frequent risings of the Bashkirs, 
and the continuous attacks of the Kirghiz, led the Russian 
government in the i8th century to erect a line of forts and 
blockhouses on the Ural and Sakmara rivers, and these were 
afterwards extended south-westwards towards the Caspian, and 
es^stwards towards Omsk. The central point of these military 
lines was the fort of Orenburg, originaUy founded in 1735 at 
the confluence (now Orsk) of the Or with the Ural, and removed 
in 1740-1743 120 m. lower down the Ural river to its present site. 
In 1773 it was besieged by Pugachev, the leader of the revolt of 
the peasantry. . (P. A. K. ; J. T. Be.) 

ORENBURG, a town of Russia, capital of the government 
of the same name, on the Ural river ; connected by rail with 
Samara (262 m.), ^d since 1905 with Tashkent (1x50 m.). 
Pop. (1900) 65,906, of witpm about 30 % were Tatars, Jews, 
Ba^irs, &c, The town^ now includes the former suburbs of 


Golubinaya and Novaya. It is an episcopal see of the Orthodox 
Greek Church and the headquarters of the hetman of the Oren- 
burg Cossacks. To a “barter house,” 3 m. from the town, 
the camel caravans bring carpets, silks, cottons, lambskins, 
dried fruits, &c., from Bo^ara, Khiva, Kokand and Tashkent, 
to be bartered against the textiles, metallic goods, sugar and 
manufactured wares of Russia. From 20,000 to xoo,ooo horses, 
40,000 to 160,000 cattle, and 450,000 to 750,000 sheep are also 
sold every year at the barter house. Formerly most of these 
were sent alive to Russia ; now some 200,000 head of cattle and 
sheep are killed every year, and exported in cold-storage wagons. 
Cattle are also bought by wandering merchants in the Steppe 
provinces and Turkestan. Every year many tons of tallow, 
hams, sausages, butter, cheese and game are exported by rail to 
Samara. Besides these, nearly a million hides and sheepskins, 
goat and astrakhan skins, as well as wool, horsehair, bristl&s 
down, horns, bones, &c., are exported. There are two cadet 
corps, a theological seminary, seminaries for Russian and Kirghiz 
teachers, a museum, branches of the Russian Geographical 
Society and the Gardening Society, and a military arsenal. 

ORENDEL, a Middle High German poem, of no great literary 
merit, dating from the close of the 12th century. The story is 
associated with the town of Treves (Trier), where the poem was 
probably written. The introduction narrates the story of the Holy 
Coat, which, after many adventures, is swallowed by a whale. 
It is recovered by Orendel, son of King Eigel of Treves, who had 
embarked with twenty- two ships in order to woo the lovely 
Brida, the mistress of the Holy Sepulchre, as his wife. Suffering 
shipwreck, he falls into the hands of the fisherman Eise, and 
in his service catches the whale tlmt has swallowed the Holy 
Coat. The coat has the property of rendering the wearer proof 
against wounds, and Orendel successfully overcomes innumer- 
able perils and eventually wins Brida for his wife. A message 
brought by an angel summons both back to Treves, where 
Orendel meets with many adventures and at last disposes of 
the Holy Coat by placing it in a stone sarcophagus. Another 
angel announces both his and Brida’s approaching death, when 
they renounce the world and prepare for the end. 

The poem exists in a single manuscript of the 15th century, and in 
one print, dated 1512. It has been edited by von der Hagen (1844), 
L. Ettmuller (1858) and A. E, Berger (1888) ; there is a modern 
German translation by K. Simrock (1845). See H. Harkensee, 
Untcrsuckungen iiber das Spielmannsgedicht Orendel (1879) ; F. Vogt, 
in the Zeitschrift filr deutsche Philologie, vol. xxii. (1890) ; R. Heinzel, 
Vber das Gedicht vom Konig Orendel (1892) ; and K. Miillenhoff. 
in Deutsche Altertumskunde, vol. i. (2nd ed., 1890), pp. 32 seq. 

ORENSE, on inland province of north-western Spain, formed 
in 1833 of districts previously included in Galicia, and bounded 
on the N. by Pontevedra and Lugo, E. by Leon and Zamora, 
S. by Portugal, and W. by Portugal and Pontevedra. Pop. 
(1900) 404,311 ; area 2694 sq. m. The surface of the province 
is almost everywhere mountainous. Its western half is traversed 
in a south-westerly direction by the river Mino (Portuguese 
Minho), which flows through Portugal to the Atlantic ; the 
Sil, a left-hand tributary of the Mino, waters the north-eastern 
districts ; and the Limia rises in the central mountains and 
flows west-south-west, reaching the sea at the Portuguese port 
of Vienna do Castello. The upper valley of the Limia is the 
only large tract of level country. The dimate is very varied, 
mild in some valleys, cold and damp in the highlands, rainy 
near the northern border, and subject to rapid changes of 
temperature. The railway from Monforte to Vigo runs through 
the province. There are a few iron foundries of a primitive 
sort, but lack of transport and of cheap coal hinder the growth 
of mining and manufacturr.s. 

Though the soil is fertile and well watered, agricultural 
products are not so important as arboriculture. The oak, 
beech, pine, chestnut, walnut and plane grow in abundance 
on the hills and mountains ; pears, apples, cherries, almonds, 
figs, roses and olives in the valleys, and even oranges and 
lemons in sheltered spots. The chief towns are the capital, 
Orense, Allariz, Carballmo, Viana, Nogueira de Raxnuin, Bobor&s, 
Cartclla and La Vega. See also Galicia. 
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ORENSE, an episcopal ^ee and the capital of the Spanish 
province of Orense j on the left bank of the river Miho, and 
on the Tuy-Monforte railway. Pop. (1900) 15,194. The river 
is here crossed by a bridge — one of the most remarkable in 
Spain— of seven arches, 1319 ft. in length, and at its highest 
point 135 ft. above the bed of the river. This bridge was built 
by Bishop Lorenzo in 1230, but vaas frequently been repaired. 
The Gothic cathedral, also dating from Bishop Lorenzo’s time, 
is a comparatively small building, but has an image, El Santo 
Cristo, which was brought from Cape Finisterre m 1330 and 
is celebrated throughout Galicia for its miraculous powers. 
The city contains many schools, a public library and a theatre. 
In the older streets there are some interesting medieval houses. 
Chocolate and leather are manufactured, and there are saw- 
mills, flour-mills and iron foundries. The three warm springs 
to the west, known as Las Burgas, attract many summer visitors ; 
the waters were well known to the Romans, as their ancient 
name, Aquw Originis, Aquae Urentes, or perhaps Aquae Salien- 
tis, clearly indicates. 

The Romans named Orense Aurium, probably from the 
alluvial gold found in the Mino valley. The bishopric, founded 
in the 5th century by the Visigoths, was named the Sedes 
Auriensis (see of Aurium), and from this the modern Orense 
is derived. The city became the capital of the Suevi in the 
6th century ; it was sacked by the Moors in 716, and rebuilt 
only in 884. 

OREODON {ue. “ hillock-tooth ”), the name of an Oligocene 
genus of North American primitive ruminants related to the 
camels, and typifying the family Orecdoniidae. Typical oreo- 
donts were long-tailed, four-toed, partially plantigrade ruminants 
with sharp-crowned crescentic molars, of which the upper ones 
carry four cusps, ^d the first lower premolar canine-like both 
in shape and function. In the type genus there are forty-four 
teeth, forming an uninterrupted series. The vertebral artery 
pierces the neck-vertebrae in the normal manner. The name 
Oteodon is preoccupied by Orodus, the designation of a genus 
of Palaeozoic fishes, and is likewise antedated by Merycoidodon, 
which is now used by some writers. See Tylopoda. j 

ORESME, NICOLAS {c. 1320-1382), French bishop, celebrated 
for his numerous works in both French and Latin on scholastic, 
scientific and political questions, was born in Normandy at 
Ac opening of the 14th century. In 1348 he was a student 
in the college of Navarre at Paris, of which he became head 
in 1356. In 1361 he was named dean of the cathedral of Rouen. 
Charles V. had him appointed bishop of Lisieux on the i6th 
of November 1377. He died in that city on the nth of July 
1382. One of his works, of great importance for the history 
of economic conceptions in the middle ages, was the De ortgine, 
naiura, jure et mutationibus monetarum, of which there is also 
a French edition. Oresme was the author of several works on 
astrology, in which he showed its falseness as a science and 
denounced its practice. At the request of Charles V. he trans- 
lated the Ethics f Politics and Economics of Aristotle. In Decem- 
ber 1363 he preached before Urban V. a sermon on reform in 
the church, so severe in its arraignment that it was often brought 
forward in the i6th century by Protestant polemists. 

See Francis Meunier, Essai sur la vie et les ouvrages de Nicole 
Oresme (Paris, 1857) ; Feret, La Facultide thiologiedeVUniversiti de 
Paris (Paris, 1^6, t. iii. p. 290 sqq.) ; Emile Bridrey, Nicole Oresme. 
Etude des doctrines et des /aits iconomiques (Paris, 1900). 

ORESTES, in Greek legend, son of Agamemnon and Clytaem- 
nestra. According to the Homeric story he was absent from 
Mycenae when his father returned from the Trojan War and 
was murdered by Aegisthus. Eight years later he returned 
from Athens and revenged his father’s death by slaying his 
mother and her paramour {Odyssey, iii. 306 ; xi. 542). According 
to Pind^ {Pythia, xi. 25) he was saved by his nurse, who con- 
veyed him out of the country when Clytaemnestra wished to 
kill him. The tale is tiftd much more fully and with many 
variations in the tragedians. He was preserved by his sister 
Electra from his father’s fate, and conveyed to Phanote on 
Mount Parnassus, where Kina Strophius took charge of him. 
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In his twentieth year he was ordered by the Delphic oracle to 
return home and revenge his father’s death. According to 
Aeschylus, he met his sister Electra before the tomb of Agamem- 
non, whither both had gone to perform rites to the dead ; a 
recognition takes place, and they arrange how Orestes shall 
accomplish his revenge. Orestes, after the deed, goes mad, 
and is pursued by the Erinyes, whose duty it is to punish any 
violation of the ties of family piety. He takes refuge in the 
temple at Delphi ,* but, though Apollo had ordered him to do 
the deed, he is powerless to protect his suppliant from the 
consequences. At last Athena receives him on the acropolis 
of Athens and arranges a formal trial of the case before twelve 
Attic judges. The Erinyes demand their victim ; he pleads 
the orders of Apollo ; the votes of the judges are equally divided, 
and Athena gives her casting vote for acquittal. The Erinyes 
are propitiated by a new ritual, in which they are worshipped 
as Eumenides (the Kindly), and Orestes dedicates an altar to 
Athena Areia. With Aeschylus the punishment ends here, 
but, according to Euripides, in order to escape the persecutions 
of the Erinyes, he was ordered by Apollo to go to Tauris, carry 
off the statue of Artemis which had fallen from heaven, and 
bring it to Athens. He repairs to Tauris with Pylades, the son 
of Strophius and the intimate friend of Orestes, and the pair 
are at once imprisoned by the people, among whom the custom 
is to sacrifice all strangers to Artemis. The priestess of Artemis, 
whose duty it is to perform the sacrifice, is his sister Iphigeneia 
{q.v.). She offers to release Orestes if he will carry home a letter 
from her to Greece ; he refuses to go, but bids Pylades take the 
letter while he himself will stay and be slain. After a conflict 
of mutual affection, Pylades at last yields, but the letter brings 
about a recognition between brother and sister, and all three 
escape together, carrying with them the image of Artemb. 
After his return to Greece, Orestes took possession of his father’s 
kingdom of Mycenae, to which were added Argos and Laconia. 
He is said to have died of the bite of a snake in Arcadia. His 
body was conveyed to Sparta for burial (where he was the object 
of a cult), or, according to an Italian legend, to Aricia, whence 
it was removed to Rome (Servius on Aeneid, ii. n6). The story 
of Orestes was the subject of the Oresteia of Aeschylus {Agamem- 
non, Choephori, Eumenides), of the Electra of Sophocles, of the 
Electra, Iphigeneia in Tauris, and Orestes, of Euripides. There 
is extant a Latin epic poem, consisting of about 1000 hexa- 
meters, called Orestes Tragoedia, which has been ascribed to 
Dracontius of Carthage. 

Orestes appears also as a central fijpre in various legends 
I connected with his madness and purification, both in Greece 
and Asia. In these Orestes is the guilt-laden mortal who is 
purified from his sin by the grace of the gods, whase merciful 
justice is shown to all persons whose crime is mitigated by 
extenuating circumstances. These legends belong to an age 
when higher ideas of law and of social duty were being establbhed : 
the implacable blood-feud of primitive society gives place to 
a fair trial, and in Athens, when the votes of the judges are 
evenly divided, mercy prevaik. 

The legend of Orestes is the subject of a lengthy monograph by 
T. Zielinski, " Die Orcste.ssage und die Rcchtfertigungsidee ” in Nette 
JahrbUcher fUr das klassiscke Attertum, ii. (1899). Orestes, according 
to Zielinski, is the son of the sky-god Zeus-Agameranon, who over- 
comes his wife the earth-goddess Gaia-CIytaemnestra ; with the 
assistance of the dragon Aegisthus, she slays her husband, whose 
murder is in turn avenged by his son. The religion of Zeus is then 
reformed under the innuence of the cult of Apollo, who slays the 
dragon brought up by the earth-goddess on Parnassus, the seat of 
one of her oldest sanctuaries. Parnassus becomes the holy mountain 
of Apollo, and Orestes himself an hypostasis of Apollo " of the 
mountain," just as Pylades is Apollo of the plain " ; similarly 
Electra, Iphigeneia and Chrysothemis are hypostases of Artemis. 
Zeus being firmly seated on his throne as the result of the slaying of 
the dragon by Orestes, the theological significance of the myth 
is forgotten, and the identifications Zeus-Agamemnon and Gaia- 
Clytaemnestra are abandoned. In the Homeric Oresteia the soul 
of the murdered wife has no claim to vengeance, and Crested rules 
unmolested in Argos. But the Apolline religion introduces the theory 
of the rights of the soul and revenge for bloodshed. Apollo, who has 
urged Orestes to parricide and has himself expiated the crime of 
slaying the dragon, is able to purify others in similar case. Hence 
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Orestes, freed from ttie guilt oi blood, is enabled to take msseSsion 
Of the throne of hii tether. < This is the Delphic Orcsteia. But a new 
idea is introduced by the Attic Qreateia. The claim that Apollo 
in every case purify from sin is met by Athens with a counterclaim 
on behalf of the state. It is the community of which murdered and 
munlerer were meml>ers which has the rip;ht to exact revenge and 
retribution, an idea which found expression in the foundation of the 
Areopagus. If the accused is acquitted, the state undertakes to 
atipease the soul of the murdered person or it.s judicial representative, 
the Erinys. 

Others attach chief importance to the slaying of Neoptolemus 
(Pyrrhus) by Orestes at Delphi ; accorriing to Kadennachor (Das 
Jtnmts tm Mytims dtr Helleutn, 190J). Orestes is an hypostasis of 
Apollo, Pyrrhus tlic principle of evil, wJiich is overcome by the god ; 
on tlie other hand, Usener {Archiv ftir Jfeligionswes^n, vii., 1809, 
33.1) takes Orestes for a god of winter and tho underworld, a double 
of the Pliocian Dionysus tlic “ mountain *'■ god (among the lonians a 
summer -god, but in this case corre.si>onding to Dionysus 
w 1 k> subdues Pyrrhos " the light,’* the double of Apollo, the whole 
bmng a form of the well-known myths of llic expulsion of .summer by 
winter. S, Keinach (reviewing P. MiUiUi’s L’Orestie d’Eschyle, 1902) 
defends the theory of Bachofen, who finds in the legend of Orestes 
an indication of tho deciiy of matriarchal ideas. 

See artidr by Iftifer in ltoschcT’.s Le.\.ikon tier Mythologie : A. 
Olivieri, “ Sid mito di Oreslo nclla Icttcratura classicn *' (with a 
section on modem literature) in Kiuista di Filologia, xxvi. (1898), 
and Jebb'.s edition of Ifho El«ctra of Sophocles. 

ORPtLA, MATitIfiU JOSfiBH BONAVtiNTURE (1787-1853V 
French toxicologist and chemist, was by birth a Spaniaril, 
having been born at Mahon in Minorca on the 24th of April 
1787. An island merchant’s son, he looked naturally first to the 
sea for a profession; but a voyage at the age of fifteen to Sardinia, 
Sicily and E^ypt did not prove satisfactory', lie next took to 
medicine, which he studied at the universities of Valencia and 
Barcelona with such success that the local authorities of the 
latter city made him a grant to enable him to follow his studies 
at Madrid and Paris, preparatory to appointing him professor, 
lie had scarcely settled for that purpose in Pans when the out- 
break of the Spanish war, in 1807, threatened destruction to 
his prospects. But he had the good fortune to find a patron in 
the chemist L. N. Vauquelin, who claimed him as his pupil, 
guaranteed his conduct, and saved him from expulsion from 
Paris. Four years afterwards he graduated, and immediately 
became a private lecturer on chemistry in the French capital. 
In 1819 he was appointed professor of medical jurisprudence, 
and four years later he succeeded Vauquelin as professor of 
chemistry in the faculty of medicine at Paris. In 1830 he was 
nominated dean of that faculty, a high medical honour in France. 
Under the Orleans dynasty, honours were lavishly showered upon 
him j he became successively member of the council of education 
of France, member of the general council of the department 
of the Seine, and commander of the I-egion of Honour. But 
by the republic of 1S48 he wa.s held in less favour, and chagrin 
at the treatment he experienced at the hands of the governments 
which succeeded that of Louis Philippe is .suppo.scd to have 
shortened his life. He died, after a short illness, in Paris on the 
12th of March 1853. 

Orfila’s chlei publications are Traitd des poisons, of Toxicologie 
ginirale (1813) ; tlliments de chimie mSdtcale (iSi7) ’• Eefons de 
miiicint itgale (1833) ; TraiU des exhumations juridtqnes (1830) ; 
and Recherehes sur I'empotsonnement par I’acide arsenieux (i8.|i). 
He also wrote many valuable papers, chi^y on subjects connectod 
with medical jurisprudenoo. His fame rMts mainiy on the firet- 
named work, published when he was only in his twenty-seventh year. 
It is a vast mine of experimental observation on the symptoms of 
poisaniag of all kinds, on the appearances wliich poisons leave in the 
dead body, on their physiologtoal action, ond on the means of de- 
tecting them. Few branches oi science, so important on their bear- 
ings on every-day life and so difficult of investigation, can be said to 
have been created and raised at once to a state oi high advancement 
by the labours oi a single man. 

ORVORD, EDWARD RUSSELL, Eaul of ([1653-1727), British 
admiral, was born in 1653, the son of Edward Russell, a younger 
brother of the ist duke of Bedford. He was one of the first 
gentleman officers of the navy regularly bred to the sea. In 
1671 he was named lieutenant of the “ Advice ” at the age of 
eighteen, captain in the following year. He continued in active 
service against the Dutch in the North Sea in 1673-73, and in 
the Mediterranean in the operations against the Barbaiy Pirates 


with Sir John Narborougb aiad Arthur Herbert, aftemtirdB earl 
of Torrington, from 1676 to 1682. In 1683 he ceased to be 
employed, and the reason must no doubt be looked for in the 
lEact that all members of the Russell family had fallen into dis- 
favour with the king, after the discovery of William, Lord 
Russ>eirs connexion with the Rye House Plot. The family had 
a private revenge to take which sharpened their sense of the 
danger run by British liberties from the tyranny of King James 
11. 'lliraughout the negotiations preceding the revolution of 
1688 Edward Russell appear.s acting on behalf and in the name 
of the head of this great Whig house, which did so mneh to bring 
it about, and profited by it so enormously in purse and power. 
He signed the invitation which William of Orange insisted on 
having in writing in order to commit the chiefs of the opposition 
to give him open help. Edward Russell’s prominence at this 
cri.sis was of itself en' -igh to account for his importance after the 
Revolution. When the war began with France in 1689, he served 
at first under the earl of Torrington. But during 1 690, when that 
admiral avowed his intention of retiring to the Gunfleet, and of 
leaving the French in command of the Channel, Russell was one 
of those who condemned him most fiercely. In December 1690 
he succeeded Torrington, and during 1691 he cruised without 
meeting the French under 'rourville who made no attempt 
to meet him. At this' time Russell, like some of the other extreme 
Whigs, was discontented with the moderation of William of Orange 
and had entered into negotiations with the exiled court, partly 
out of spite, and partly to make themselves safe in case of a 
restoration. But he was always ready to fight the French, and 
in 1692 he defeated Tourville in the battle called La Hogue, 
or Barfleur. Russell had Dutch allies with him, and they were 
greatly superior in numlicr, but the chief difficulty encountered 
was in the pursuit, which Russell conducted with great resolution. 
His utter inability to work with the Tories, with whom William 
in. would not quarrel altogether, made his retirement imperative 
for a short time. But in 1694 he was appointed to the command 
of the fleet which, taking advantage of the inability of the king 
of France to maintain a great fleet in the Channel from want of 
money, followed the French into the Mediterranean, confined 
them to Toulon for the rest of the war, and co-operated with the 
Spanish armies in Catalonia. He returned in 1695, and in 1697 
was created earl of Orford. For the rest of his life he filled posts 
of easy dignity and emolument, and died on the 26th of November 
1727. He married his cousin, Mary Russell ; but his title became 
extinct on his death without i.ssue. 

See Charnock, Biog. Nav. i. 354; Campbell's Lives of the Admit als, 
a. 317- (D, H.) 

ORFORD, ROBERT WALPOLE, ist Earl op (1676-1745), 
generally known as Sir Robert Walpole, prime minister of 
England from 1721 to 1742, was the third but eldest surviving 
son of Robert Walpole, M.P., of Houghton in Norfolk, by Mary, 
only daughter and heiress of Sir Jeffery Butwell, of Roiigham, 
in Suffolk. The father, a jolly old squire of Whig politics who 
revelled in outdoor sport and the jileasures of the tabic, trans- 
mitted to his son the chief traits in his own character. The future 
statesman was bom at Houghton on the 26th of August 1676, 
was an Eton colleger from 1690 to 1695 admitted at 

King’s College, Cambridge, as scholar on the of April 
1696. At this time he was destined, as a younger son, for the 
church, but his two elder brothers died young and he became 
the heir to on estate producing about £2000 a year, whereupon on 
the 25th of May 1698 he resigned his sdiolarship, and was soon 
aftetvtards withdrawn by his father from the university. In 
classical attainments he was excelled by ^Iteney, Carteret, 
and many others of his contemporaries in politics. 

On his father’s death in November 1700 the electors of the 
family borough of Castle Rising returned him (Januaiy 1701) 
to the House of Commons as their representative, but after two 
short-lived parliaments ho sougffit the Suffrages of the more 
important constituency of Bang's Lynn 
and was elected as its member at every subsequent dissolution 
until he left the Lower House. Frorti the first his shrewdness 
in counsel and his zeal for the interests of the Whigs were generally 
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recognized. In June 1705 he was appointed one of the council 
to Prince George of Denmark, tlie inactive husband of Queen 
Anne, and then lord high s^miral of England. Complaints 
against the administration of the navy were then loud and 
' frequent (Burton’s Qween Anne, ii. 22-31), and the responsibilities 
of his new position tested his capacity for public life. His 
abilities jiistihed his advancement, in succession to his lifelong 
rival, Henry St John, to the more important position of secretary- 
Rt-war (li^brunry 25, 1708), which brought him into immediate 
contact with the duke of Marlborough and the queen. With 
this post he held for a short time (1710) the treasurorship of the 
navy, and by the discharge of his official duties and by his skill 
in debate became admitted to the inmost councils of the ministry. 
He could not succeed, however, in diverting Godolphin from the 
great error of that statesman’s career, the* impeachment of 
Sacheverell, and when the committee was appointed in December 
1709 for elaborating the articles of impeachment Walpole was 
nominated one of the managers for the House of Common.s. 
On the wreck of the Whig party which ensued, Walpole shared 
in the general misfortune, and in spite of the flattery, followed 
by the threats, of Harley he took his place with hi.s friends in 
opposition. His energies now shone forth with irresistible vigour ; 
both in debate and in the pamphlet press he vindicated Godolphin 
from the charge that thirty-five millions of public money were not 
accounted for, and in revenge for his zeal his political opponents 
brought ag.iinst him an accusation of personal corruption. On 
these charges, now universally acknowledged to have proceeded 
from party animosity, he was in January 1712 expelled from 
the House and committed to the Tower. His prison cell now 
became the rendezvous of the Whigs among the aristocracy, 
while the populace heard his praises commemorated in the ballads 
of the streets. The ignominy which the Tories had endeavoured 
to inflict upon him was turned into augmented reputation. In 
the last parliament of Queen Anne he took the leading part in 
defence of Sir Richard Steele against the attacks of the Tories. 

After the accession of George, the Whigs for nearly half a 
century retained the control of English politics. Walpole 
obtained the lucrative if unimportant post of paymaster- 
general of the forces in the admmistration which was formed 
under the nominal rule of Lord Halifax, but of which Stanhope 
and Townshend were the Riding spirits. A committee of 
secrecy was appointed to inquire into the acts of the late ministry, 
and especially into the Peace of Utrecht, with a view to the 
impeachment of Harley and St John, and to Walpole was en- 
trusted the place of chairman. Most of his colleagues in office 
were members of the House of Lords, and the lead in the Commons 
quickly became the reward of his talents and assiduity, Halifax 
died on the 19th of May 1715, and after a short interval Walpole 
was exalted into the conspicuous position of first lord of the 
treasury and chancellor of the exchequer (October ii, 1715). 
Jealousies, however, prevailed among the Whigs, and the 
German favourites of the new monarch quickly showed their 
discontent with the heads of the ministry. Townshend was 
forced into reingning his secretaryship of state for the dignified 
exile of viceroy of Ireland, but he never crossed the sea to Dublin, 
and the support which Sunderland and Stanhope, the new 
advisers of tlie king, received from him and from Walpole was 
so grudging that Townshend was dismissed from the lord- 
lieutenanty (April g, 1717), and Walpole on the next morning 
withdrew from ministry. They plunged into opposition 
■with unflagging energy, and in resistmg the measure by which 
it was proposed to iWt the royal prerogative in the creation 
of peerages (MarchrDecember 1718) Walpole exerted all his 
powers. This display of ability brought about a partial re- 
conciliation of the two sections of the Whigs. To Townshend 
was given the presidency of the council, and Walpole once again 
assumed the paymasterriiip of the forces (June 1720). 

On the financial crash which follov;ed the failure of the South 
Sea scheme, the public voice insisted that he should assume 
a more prominent place in public life. At this crisis in England ’s 
fortunes Stanhope and James Qaggs, the two secretaries 
of state, were seized by death, John Aislobie, fihe chancellor of 


I the exchequer, was committed to the 'Ttiwer, arid Sunderland, 
! though acquitted of corruption,' was compdkd to resira the lead. 

I Walpole, as; first lord of the treasury and chancellor of the 
exchequer (April 1721), became with Townshend responsible 
for the countiy’s government (though for some years they had 
to contend with the influence of Carteret), the danger arising 
from the panic in South Sea stock was averted by its amalgama- 
tion with Bank and Eait India stock, and during the rest of the 
reign of Geotge I. they Tcmamed at the head of the ministiy. 
Tlie hopes of the Jacobites, which revived with these financial 
troubles, soon drooped in disappointment. Atterbury, their 
boldest leader, was exiled in 1723; Bolingbroke, in dismay 
at their feebleness, sued for pardon, and was permitted to 
return to his own country. The troubles which broke out in 
Ireland over Wood’s patent for a copper coinage were allayed 
through the tact of Carteret, who had been banished in April 
1724 as its lord-lieutenant by his triumphant rivals. The con- 
tinent was still troubled with wars and rumours of wars, but a 
treaty between England, Prussia and France was successfully 
effected at Hanover in 1725. 

England was kept free from warfare, and in the gfeneral 
prosperity which ensued Walpole basked in the royal favour. 
His eldest son was raised to the peerage as Baron Walpole 
(June TO, 1723) and he himself became a Knight of the Bath 
on the 27th of May 1725, and was rewarded with the Garter 
in May 1 726. Next year the first King George died, and Walpole’s 
enemies fondly believed that he would be driven from office, 
but their expectations were doomed to disappointment. The 
confidence which the old king had reposed in him was renewed by 
his successor, and in the person of Queen Caroline, the discreet 
ruler of her royal spouse, the second George, the Whig minister 
found a faithful and lifelong friend. For three years he ^^red 
power with Townshend, but the jealous Walpole brooked no 
rival near the throne, and his brother-in-law withdrew from 
official life to Norfolk in May 1730. Before and after that event 
the administration was bus^ on two principles, sound finance 
at home and freedom from the intrigues and wars which raged 
abroad. On the continent congresses and treaties w«e matters 
of annual arrangement, and if the work of the plenipotentiaries 
soon faded it was through their labours that Ei^lond enjoyed 
many years of peace. Walpole’s influence received a serious 
Wow in 1733. The enormous frauds on the excise duties forced 
themselves on his attention, and he proposed to check smuggling 
and avoid fraud by levying the full tax on tobacco and wine 
when they were removed from the warehouses for sale. His 
opponents fastened gn these proposals with irresistible force, 
and so serious an agitation stirred the countty that the ministerial 
measure was dropped amid general rejoiemg. Several of his 
most active antagonists were dismissed from office or deprived 
of their regiments, but their spirits remained unquenched, as 
the incessant attacks in the Crafts^H showed, and when Walpole 
met a new House of Commons in 1734 his supporters were far 
less numerous. The Gin Act of 1736, by which the tax on that 
drink was raised to mi excessive amount, led to disorders in the 
suburbs of London ; and the imprisMiment of two notorious 
smu^lers in the Tolbooth at Edinburgh resulted in those 
Porteous riots which have been rendered famous in the Heart 
of Midlothian. These events weakened his influence with 
large classes in England and Scotland, but his parliamentary 
supremacy remained unimpaired, mid was illustrated in 1737 
by his defeat of Sir John Barnard’s plmi for the reduction 
of the interest on the national (kbt, and by his passing of 
the Playhouse Act, under which the London theatres are still 
regulated. That year, however, heralded his fall from; .power. 
His constant friend Queen Caiolme died on the 20th of November 
1737, and the prince of Wales, long discontented with his parents 
and their minister, flung himself into active opposition. Many 
of the boroughs within the limits of the dtx^y of Gornwall 
were obedient to the prince’s will, and he quicldy attracted 
to his cause a considerable number of adherents, of whom 
Pitt and the Grenvilles were the most influetitiaL The leading 
orators of England thundered against in the senate. 
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and the press resounded with the taunts of the poet and 
pamphleteer, illustrious and obscure, who found abundant 
food for their invectives in the troubles with Spain over its 
exclusive pretensions to the continent of America and its claim 
to the right of searching Englisdi vessels. The minister long 
resisted the pressure of the opposition for war, but at the close 
of 1739 he abandoned his efforts to stem the current, and with a 
divided cabinet was forced, as the king would not allow him 
to resign, into hostility with Spain. The Tory minority known 
as ** the patriots ” had seceded from parliament in March 1739, 
but at the commencement of the new session, in November 
1739^ they returned to their places with redoubled energies. 
Tbe campaign was prosecuted with vigour, but the successes 
of the troops brought little strength to Walpole’s declining 
popularity, and when parliament was dissolved in April 1741 
his influence with his fellow-countrymen had faded away. His 
enemies were active in opposition, while some of his colleagues 
were lukewarm in support. In the new House of Commons 
politick parties were almost evenly balanced. Their strength 
was tried immediately on the opening of parliament. After 
the ministry had sustained some defeats on election petitions, 
the voting on the return for Chippenham was accepted as a 
decisive test of parties, and, as Walpole was beaten in the divisions, 
he resolved on resigning his places. On the 9th of February 
174* he was created earl of Orford, and two days later hecea.sed 
to be prime minister. A committee of inquiry into the conduct 
of his ministry for the previous ten years was ultimately granted, 
but its deliberations ended in nought. Although he withdrew to 
Houghton for a time, his influence over public affairs was unbroken 
and he was still consulted by the monarch. He died at Arlington 
Street, London, on the 18th of March 1745 and was buried at 
Houghton on the 35th of March. With the permanent places, 
valued at £15,000 |Mr annum, which he had secured for his 
family, and with his accumulations in office, he had rebuilt 
the mansion at great expense, and formed a gallery of pictures 
within its walls at a cost of £40,000, but the collection was sold 
by his grandson for a much larger sum in 1779 to the empress 
of Russia, and the estate and house of Houghton passed to Lord 
Cholmondeley, the third earl having married the premier’s 
younger daughter. 

W^pole was twice married — in 1700 to Catherine, eldest 
daughter of John Shorter and grand-daughter of Sir John 
Shorter, lord mayor of London, who died in 1737, having had 
issue three sons and two daughters, and in March 1738 to Maria, 
daughter of Thomas Skerret, a lady often mentioned in the 
letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. He was succeeded 
in his earldom and other titles by his eldest son Robert (1701- 
* 75 *)» i^*wl been created Baron Walpole of Walpole in 1723 ; 
the 3rd earl was the latter’s only son (ieorge (1730-1791), “ the 
last of the English nobility who practised the ancient sport of 
hawking,” and the 4th earl was the famous Horace Walpole 
g.vJ) the youngest son of the great Sir Robert. Horace Walpole 
lied unmarried on the 2nd of March 1797, when the earldom 
lecame extinct, but the barony of Walpole of Walpole passed to 
his cousin, Horatio (1723-1809), who had already succeeded his 
father, H^^tio Walpole, 1st Baron Walpole of Wolterton in that 
barony. In 1806 he was created earl of Orford, and this title still 
remaias in the possession of his descendants, Robert Horace 
Walpole (b. 1854) becoming the 5th earl in 1894, When Horace 
Walpole died his splendid residence at Houghton and the Norfolk 
estates did not pass with the title, but were inherited by George 
James Cholmondeley, 4th earl and afterwards ist marquess of 
Cholmondeley. 


Sir R. Walpole's life has been written by Archdeacon William 
^xe (1798 and 1800, 3 vols.), A. C. Ewald (1S78) ^nd John Viscount 
Morley (1889). See also Walpole, n Study tn Polities, by Edward 
Jenks (1894) ; English Hist, Rev. xv. 231, 479, 663, xvi. 67, 308, 
439 (his foreign poucy, by Basil Williams) ; Bolingbroke, by Walter 
Sicbel (1901-1902, 2 vols.) : the histories, letters and reminiscences 
by his son, Horace Walpole ; and the other lives of the chief political 
personages of the period. (W. P. C.) 


ORFORD, a small town, once of greater importance, m the 
south-eastern parliamentary division of Suffolk. England, 


21 m. E. by N. of Ipswidi. Pop. (1901^ 987. It lies by the 
right bank of the river Aide, where tW river flows south-west- 
ward on the inner side of the great beach which has blocked its 
direct outflow to the sea, and swells out seaward in the blunt 
promontory of Orford Ness. The church of St Bartholomew is 
of much interest. It retains a ruined Norman chancel of rich 
and unusual design, while the body of the church is Decorated. 
Of Orford castle the keep remains, standing high on a mound ; it 
is partly of Caen stone and partly of flintwork, and is of Norman 
date. 


ORGAN, in music, the name (from Gr. opyavov, Lat. organum, 
instrument) given to the well-known wind-instrument. The notes 
of the organ are produced by inpes, which are blown by air under 
pressure, technically called wind. 

Pipes differ from one another in two principal ways — (i^ in 
pitch, (2) in quality of tone, (i) Consider first a series of pipes 
producing notes of similar quiity, but differing in pitch. Sucli 
a series is called a stop. Each stop of the organ is in effect a 
musical instrument in itself. (2) 'The pipes of different stops 
differ, musically speaking, in their quality of tone, as well as 
sometimes in their pitch. Physically, they differ in shape and 
general arrangement. The sounding of the pipes is determined 
by the use of keys, some of which are played by the hands, some 
by the feet. A complete stop possesses a pipe for every key of 
some one row of manuals or pedals. If one stop alone is caused 
to sound, the effect is that of performance on a single instrument. 
There are such things as incomplete stops, which do not extend 
over a whole row of keys ; and also there are stops which have 
more than one pipe to each key. Every stop is provided with 
mechanism by means of which the wind can be cut off from its 
pipes, so that they cannot sound even when the keys are pressed. 
This mechanism is made to terminate in a handle, which is 
commonly spoken of as the stop. When the handle is pushed in, 
the sto{> does not sound ; when the handle is pulled out, the stop 
sounds if the keys are pressed. An organ may contain from one 
to four manuals or keyboards and one set of pedals. There are 
exceptional instruments having five manuals, and also some 
having two sets of pedals. The usual compass of the manuals 
approximates to five octaves, from C to c”" inclusive. The 
compass of the pedal is two and a half octaves, from C to f'. 
This represents the pitch in which the notes of the pedal are 
written ; but the pedal generally possesses stops sounding one 
octave lower than the written note, and in some cases stops 
sounding two octaves below the written note. Each manual or 
pedal has as a rule one soundboard, on which all its pipes are 
placed. Underneath the soundboard is the windchest, by which 
the wind is conveyed from the bellows, through the soundboard 
to the pipes. The windchest contains the mechanism of valves by 
which the keys control the admission of wind to the soundboard. 
The soundboard contains the grooves which receive the wind 
from the valves, and the 
slides by which the 
handles of the stops con- 
trol the transmission of 
tJie wind through the 
soundboard to the pipes 
of the different stops. 

The grooves of the 
soundboard are spaces 
left between wooden bars 
glued on to the table of 
the soundboard. There 
is usually one groove for 
every key. The grooves 
of the bass notes, which 
have to supply wind for 
large pipes, are broader 
than those of the treble. 

The bass bars are also thicker than those of the treble, that 
they may the better support the great weight which rests on 
the bass portion of the soundboard. The table forms the top of 
the grooves. The grooves are generally closed below with 



Fro. z. — A portion of the Table with 
the open grooves seen from above. 
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leather, except the opening left in each, which is closed by the j 
key-valve or pallet, i 

The sliders are connected with the draw-stops or stop-handles, j 
which arc covered in with stout uppef boards, on which the pipes i 



Fro. a. — A section of a groove, with Fig. 3. — A section at right 
the table, windchest and pallet. angles to fig. 2. 

stand. The stop-handles are pulled out, and holes are then 
bored straight down through the upper bo^ds, sliders and table 
to admit the wind from the grooves to the pipes. When the sliders 
are shifted by pushing in the handles, the holes no longer corre- 
spond, and the pipes are silenced. 

Pipes are divided first into flue-pipes and reed-pipes. Flue- 
pipes are blown by a wind mouthpiece characteristic of the organ, 
while in reed-pipes the wind 


* I acts on a metal tongue vibrat- 
ing on a reed, and the motion 
of the tongue determines the 
speech of the pipe. 

Pipes are made either of 
wood or of metal. Wood 
flue-pipes are generally of the 
form of a rectangular parallel- 
epiped, metal flue-pipes of a 
Fio. 4.-A iMrtion ol the fabl. cylindrical shape. Reed-pi^ 
as it appears from above, with the conical or pyramidal, and 
places for the sliders of the stops ; widen towards the top. Some 
the small circles show the holes for _ pipes are made with 
the wind. Stopped ends ; these as a rule 

sound a note about an octave lower th^ the corresponding open 
pipes of the same length. Such are the stopped diapason, 
bourdon, and stopped flute. 

The general elementary theory of the resonance of a pijw is 
tolerably simple. The effective length of the pipe is determined 
by measuring from the upper lip to the open end in open pipes, 
and from tiie upper lip to the stopper and l»ck again in stopped 

pipes. To this is added 
an allowance for the 
effect of each opening, 
since the condition of 
perfect freedom from 
constraint does not 
subsist at the opening 
itself. The corrected 
length is traversed 
twice (backwards and 
forwards) by sound, 
in the time of one 
vibration of the re- 
sultant note. This 
describes in a rough 
and general miumer 
the way in which any 
disturbance gives rise 
to the note of the 
pipe ; but the theoiy 
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Fig. 5.- 




n open diapason ; 6, a of the mouth-pieces is 
stopped 'diapason ; c, au oboe ; and d, a a much more difficult 
trumpet— c and d being forms of reed- matter, into which we 

cannot here enter. 

In reed-pipes which are simply conical the resonance of the 
body is nearly the same as that of an open pipe of the same 
length. Where the form is irregular no sis^e rule can be given. 



But the resonance of the body of the pipe is generally the same 
as the note produced. The tongue ol a reed-pipe ahemately 
opens and closes the aperture of the reed. In this way it admits 
pubes of wind, to the body uf 
the pipe; these, if they recur at 
the proper intervals, maintain 
its vibration, which takes place 
when the note produced corre- 
sponds to the resonance of the 
pipe. The reed itself has its 
vibrating length determined by a 
wire which presses against it. 

The free end of this wire is 
touched with the tuning tool 
until a satbfactory note is pro- 
duced. 

The pitch of the different 
stops is commonly denoted by 
the conventional approximate . , 

l^th of the pipe ponded bv « 

( , the lowest key of the manual. 

Even in incomplete stops which have no bass, the length of the 
pipe which C would have if the stop were extended down serves 
to indicate the pitch. 

The conventional length of the C-pipe for stops having the 
normal pitch of the keys is 8 ft. ; a pipe having twice this length 
sounds the octave below, a pipe having half that length the octave 
above, and so on. llius stops which sound the octave below the 
norm^ pitch of the keys are spoken of as 16-foot stops. Even 
where the pipes are stopped so that the actual length is only 8 ft., 
they are spoken of as having “ i6-ft. tone.” Similarly 32-ft. stops 
sound two octaves below the normal pitch of the keys. But if 
these notes are produced by stopped pipes, whose actual length 
is only 16 ft., they are spoken of as having “ 32-ft. tone.” Sixteen- 
foot and 32-ft. stops are specially characteristic of the pedal, 
where the names also signify the length of the open pipe which 
would sound the note actually produced by the lowest C. Of 
stops higher than the normal pitch of the keys, the octave is 
denoted by 4 ft. if made with open pipes, 4-ft. tone if stopped ; 
the twelfth is commonly spoken of as 2|, the fifteenth or double 
octave as 2 ft. Higher-sounding stops are occasionally used, 
but these generally form part of “mixtures,” and the foot- 
lengths of the separate ranks are not usually given. 

The true or accurate lengths of the pipes vary within con- 
siderable limits. The base of the scales (dimensions) varies 
according to the standard of pitch, and the voicing and the 
complicated natural laws of pipes produce other deviations 
from simple relations, so that the conventional diinensions 
can only be regarded as a simple means of classifying the 
stops according to their pitch-relations. For this purpose 
they are essential ; they arc continually appealed to in 
discussbn and description ; and they are almost invariably 
marked on the stop-handles in all countries, so that a moderate 
knowledge of foreign nomenclatures, combined with tbe habit 
of seizing the meaning of the figures such as 16, 8, 4, on stop- 
handles, will frequently suffice as a key to the complexities of a 
foreign organ. 

Each of the manuals, or rows of keys, of an orgw constitutes 
a separate organ, which is more or less complete in itself. The 
names of the different manuals or organs are great orgar%, swell 
organ, choir organ and solo organ. The fifth manual, where it 
occurs, b the echo organ. The above b the usual order in point, 
of development and frequency of occurrence, although the solo 
b sometimes preferred to the chpir org^. The great organ is in 
a certain sense the principal department of the organ. It may be 
regarded as formed by a completely developed reries of those 
fundamental stops which, constitute the solid basis bf tbe tone 
of the instrument. If an instrument be constructed Wit^ only 
a single manual thb necessarily assumes, in general^ the character- 
istics of a great otgUn. The great organ is called “ g^de orgue ” 
in French, ancl firs^ manual or “ haupt-werk ” in German. 

It is proposed id describe the principal organ-stops under riie 

XX. 9 ' ■ ‘ 
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hoAib of the manuals to which ithey, l^long. The . onumtvfttipn 

willinot’beexh^uistive, but willioeivciatall the.itsuai4ypsi^ 

The great-orffan begins generally with stops of i6 ft. in lai^e 
instruments. In some case^..^. 32-foot 'sonneting stop in introdooed, 
Great cannot be sajd to be a propel cbAraote^istiQ Oil the 

orman organ. Thp foiindatioa tone ia.of 8 ft ; the stops 

^ ‘ of higher pirtfch ^rvo to add brilliancy ; those of i6 ft., 
which -soipid the octavnbelpw the normal pitch, serve to add gravity 
and iVeight to the tonQ., Si^teeji-foot stops aro coiqmetily spoken of 
us " douMes," their co^vcnitiontil length bciais twicn tbabof stoP9 of 
Xionnai pilch. 

The- id-ft. stops are; the i6j double, open diapason, apd the lO 
bourdon ondoublc stop^di diapason, to which, in very .large instrii- 
ments, there may be ^de4 a fi6 double trumpet. The double open 
diapason on the greattprga|i cQnsi.sts usually of metal pipie.s, having 
moderate “ scale," a«,,jiran^vcrs« climensions. These are of the same 
gtmcral character as th# pipes of the ordinary open diapason, though 
they are made somewhat less powerful. In the oetter instruments of 
the sMond. class as to size this ^op alone would probably be regarded 
as representing suitably and sjufficimtty the obws of ,dqalJi<?8 on, the 
great -organ. It gives greatlbody to.’thft.ghhprial tynp, and appears 
decidedly preferable to the bourdon, which frequently takes its place. 

The, th pourdon,, when ufccfop the great organ, is* made of rather 
sm.-ill scale and light tone.. It gives gieat;body<ta alargtt'great organ 
and affords interesting combination^ rurith,a«tlncr stops, tlxe 

4s[t< hutn. ft'ia used either alone in. smaller .organs of the second 
cla$9, or in, afldition to a double opeti m larger instruments. 

Tlie t6 dohlAe trumpet is a trumpet (large reed slop) srouilding the 
octave below the normal pitch. It is used generally iu imstrumenta. 
of the Jargeat ante, bnt-isiflOJpwbAt moWrofwimen in Germany. ; It 
is useful. -m giving a massive character to the tone of the- full great, 
ojjgau, which, is apt .to. becopie disagreeable on account of fhe great 
development of stops of a piercing character. If, however, the 
doable trumpet- is rough in tone, it ia apt to communieato to the 
whole; a cortespondiag iaapresaion. 

We now proceed to the 8-{£,t., .stops (the reeds come, at .the. end 
acQordiqg to ordinary usage), An ordinary great organ may contain 

„ 8 stopped diapason, 8 open diapason (one or more), 8 

gamba and 9 HohlfWte. The 8 stopped diapason on the 
'Rfeat organ ia usually of moderate scale, and some con- 
* sitlerable fulness, of tone. Few stops admit pf more 
variety a^ul individuality in thoic quality of tone than the stopped 
diai)a3on J but too fre(jycntly the great organ stopped diapason fails 
to attract! attention on its merits,' being- regarded simply as an in- 
considerable portion of the foundation tone. 

If.therj.is any oue stop wlqch in itself represents the organ as a 
whole it iif the open diapason. The pipes of tliis stop are the typical 
metal pipes which have always boon characteristic of the api>carance 
of the organ. A single open diapason stop is capable of being used 
as an or^n of suliioient power- for many purposes, though of course 
without variety. The i>ip«» of this stop are cjxlled " principal " in 
German, this appellalion apparently corresponding to the fact that 
they are the true and original organ-pipes. The English appellation 
of ■'* diapason *' has beem taken to mean that these are the normal 
pipes which run through Gie whole coxnfxau. This, however, does uut 
appcaic tp be the actual derivation of the, term ; originally it is 
techtiicaliy applied to the. organ -builder’s rule, which gives the 
dimensions of pipc.s ; and it -appears that the application to the stop 
fbllowexl on this meaning. 

The scales, character and) vaicing ot the open diapasoa vary with, 
fashion, and are di^erentiio dUiereut countries. Wc.may distinguish 
three .principal types. The old iiugUsh diapasons of tlie days before 
the introduction ol pedal organs into England were characterized by 
a rifch sweet tone, an«l were not very powerful. They wero generally 
voiced on a-light wind, having a .pnemiure equivalent to-tliat of a 
coltunn XJif water of from. 2. to 2^, in. ;The sc^ was in some cases 

vnru/. lariTA aa in fur/u reruMfi riaantianna in flm nirl nrirnn Af 


in Father Smith's original diapasons in St Paul's Cathedral. But on 
the whole the old, English. de^geone presented a lovely apality of 
tone. English travnUers of thqee duysi accustomed to these diapasons, 
usually found foreign organs harsh, noisy and unintercsttng. And 
there are many stillin England^ Who, while recognizing' the necessity 
of a firmer 'dihpasen - tone 'in view cd the introauction-of the heavy 
pedal: boss,.. and' tbt<iconcespoiiding etrengthening of the upper de- 
pM.tiheoita of, thui V>^8An .tone, lament the disappearance of the. old 
diapason tone. Ho'WUver,,it is possible wltti care to obtain diapasons 
presenting the sweet '.chattueteriaties of- the eld' English tone, oora- 
bined wi^ sdfitttent ' Idlnesu and power : to; ifaqrakia sound ^fsal 
inundation. And thenvifan/ bn no . doubt thqt {thlaehould be .one of 
the ahief points to be,Jr^t,to^vlew. to organ de^p.. 

Xhe.Gf^inan diapason of ah entirely dtnerent character ftopi 
the English. , The heavy bas^ of 'the pedals hah been- on- esestrtit} 
chemetlmstloof'ttic Gernianotifm for eit tenet two on thsee emtonries, 
or,, an it to<aaid, fbr fimv. 1 The devntopmnnt of thq. piercing, stppa of 
high pitohT mas equally general Xhus..fpumlatiQn work of com- 
g^eat power was required to matotaih the balance of 
tone ; the oratoary German dia^aimi iMte- very 'loud, and iwe may 


almost say coaret, to its tone when compared with the old English, 
diapason. The German stop was voiced as a rule on from 3J to 4 in. 
of wind, not quite twice the pre.ssure used in England. 

The French diapason is a modem variety, ft may be -described 
as presenting rather the chaneteristics of a loud garoba than of a 
diapason. In other words the tone tends towards a certain quality 
which may beL.dcsciibed, as " nasal " or metalUc, or as appvoaebing 
to that of a. string instrument of rather coarse charac^. Some 
modem F.ogliab buUdera appear to aim .at.the same model, and not 
without success. 

. The temetof a dippason must be strong enough to assert itself. It 
i^ thd foundation of the whole organ tone, it to thu voie e r's bnetoesa 
to sittofy. this condition in conjunction with ttie-Tequlrement) that 
the tone sh^l be full and of agreeable quality. 

Thej 8 spitzilDte may be regarded os a variety of opm diapason. 
The nipea taper slightly, towards the top, and the quauty is 
slightly stringy. This stop was muCh used at one time in place of a 
second -opoa. diapason. But it appears better that, where two open 
diapasons are. desirable, they should both be of full diapason quality, 
though })Ossibly of different strengths and dimensions. 'The ad- 
mixture of stringy, qualities of tone with the diapasons is always to 
be deprecated. 

The 8 gamba was originally an imitation of the viola da gamba, a 
sort of violttocello. When made of a light quality -of tone it is a 
pleasing i but its use in the groat oigan. instead of a second open 
diapason i.s greatly to be deprecated for the reasons just stated. 

The 8 hohlflote is an open flute, usually of wood, and of small 
scale. If made to a moderate scale and fully voiced it possesses a 
full pleasant tone, which is a useful support to the founaation tone 
0(1, the great organ. The 8 clarabella differs from the hohlflote in 
boiM usually, of rather large scale, an(| having the open pipes only 
in the treble. In 61'J organs a separate bass was generally 
provided ; now it is mme usual to supply the stop with a stopped 

The 4-ft, stops of thie great organ comprise the .1 principal and the 
4, flute. The, 4 principal is the octave of the open diapason, generally 
of somewhat reducetf scale and light but bright quality of o--.* 
tone. The use of the word “ princijial " in connexion 
with this- stop is purely English, and is said to be con- 
nected with, the use made of it as the standanl of tuning * ® * 
for the whole organ. The Germans and French both designate this 
st(m as " octave.^' 

Of the 4 flute there are several- varieties— open, stoppeci, wood, 
motel and harmonic. The harmonic flute has open metal pipes ox 
doqble the conventional length, which speak tliuir octave. This is 
dotermined partiy by the voicing,, partly by making a small hole 
about the midtilc of the length, which determines the motion as that 
of the two separate lengths between which the hole lies. Harmonic 
flutes have a sweet but full and powerful tone. Other flutes are 
generally rattier light, except the waldflbte, wJiich is a powerful stop 
of a somewhat hooting quality. 

The great organ flute is lre(]ucnlly used to give brilliancy to light 
combinations. "Jlius it may be used with the stopped diapason 
alone, or with the 16 bourdon alone, or with any of these and either 
or botiiiOf the open diapasons. 

The ordinary use of -tlie 4-ft. stops is to adtl a degree of loudness to 
the diapasons. This is accompanied with a certain measure of keen- 
ness, which may bccon>e disagreeable if the 4-fl. tone is dispro- 
portionately strong. The ordinary practice is to use the 4-lt. tone 
very fredy. 

The 2| twelfth stop soumls fiddle g on the C key. It is composed 
of diapason pipes, rather araqll ami goptly voiced. Its « 
use is said to be to thiokefl tie tone, wfiich it certainly ^ 
does. But how far the ]iarticu]ar ellfcct produced is - 

desirable is anothet question. It is genprally necessary 
tliat 'this stop shoukl be accompanied by the fifteenth or ^ 

other octave sounding stop o£ higher piljcli. 

The 2 fifteenth, or superoptave, of the greatr organ consiets of 
fHapason pipes sounding nqtqs two octaives above the normak pitch 
pf;toe4ceys. The a .piocclotisia fluty stqp of less power, having the 
same pitch. The..2Tft.,.toneti!| commonly used as, giving a dei^ee of 
toudneto to the great organ beyond tl4t obtainhble witli the 4-(ft. 
tone, 

•rhe modem great organ flftcenth is generally a very powerful stf p, 
and requires, gxeat.cauton ifl i/ts use in oigans of moderate siz^ on in 
limited spaces. The, old English high pitohed stonakad little power, 
and their brilliancy wan enable of pleasing witoont offence. The 
modem great organ up' to noteenth can pnly be hoard with cqmtort 
to -very large spaees. Utidier such Suitable cijrpumstancee the 
fifteenth is enable ofegiving to the whole! tone a ringing or silvery 
ohamater, which teade. itself,, specially to contrast with the .tone of 
reeds^ Tale.pecuUfti; heen tone requires to^ its lull development the 
mixturpe. 

RKktnre, seaqilliittera, furniture, cytobal, wharf, oeraet/nirevattous 
aemMsiairpltedito » descriptiotr of stop Which -poe^see several -vanks 
or seywfd p^tes:to MCh note. The pipes of each note sound a chord, 
which to gghCtolly composed of concordant notes of the harmonic 
series vhogie fundamental is the proper -note' of tlwkciy- 'Modern 
mixtures generally emtoist 'of fifths and oetorres. Thdr.comftositipn 
to not tlto same tbropcbeat tito whoto rofige of ,tho heyboacd. A 
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nttttt'beM siKfiify 

int^^s^ ttjck6ti6d ai<mg the kbiUey-^ 

, ■ ; , '(^ |teiior) ■ 

^ to top 8 — 12-S-15. 

’FdB a toauiwhat larger full mixture this may be modified^ as 


C^e< (middle) ij — 19 — 2a < 

’ d'ftotop t — S — 12 — 15. 

A- diarp bii^tture shitabl'e'fdi^ k itisthnhkhi; skay fbllo'v^S — 

FtvbRshks: 

■C— i' 

«'#— /'i «— 12— 15— 19—22 

c^'^to itep'i-i- 5^-^ fr-^i2— 15. 

‘JVt"\kat i^o compositious are gtvm by Hopkins iq his great 
trearH»ft‘6n ^e organ. • 

Xh<e. early mixtures ge^)iifa4|y .included the tierce (17th, or two 
ociavie^ aha a third). The Oefman^ practice was to unite this with 
a twelfthi casing the combinatma 14-17 throughout the keyboard 
under the name of scaqulalliera. . The combination is not now usually 
j^oyided. The old Knglisb sesqvnaltera was ordinarily simply a, torm 
Ot mixture, as was the fumithre. The mounted cornet consisted 
usually of. five ranks — 

— 12— i5*-i7. 

It ^Joteiided frhttf ‘MidcHb c uhWwaWs. 'Hie yrfpes were raised On a' stkaU 
soundboard of their own. The stop was used for giVing out a ttiOlody. 
It is now obsolete. 

The question of the employment and .conipoiition Of mixtures Is 
of the greatest importance with respect to die 'good effect of the fifR 
organ ; propor, i,e, without reeds. With reference to the Whole 
qxiestioa of koen-tuiiod slops it niay b'e' laid doWn that' thelr' free 
enkployment in the great organ does not prOdfrce a gbod effect lihless 
thh organ is situated in a very large spacte. If this' is the case,' properly 
proportioned mixtures are capable of gi'ring to the tofte of the full 
dhlptutm Work a character which' is orilHant without being over- 
powering, The contract between thik elans' of tbne and that afforded 
by the reeds is one of the most charming'ahd legitimate effects Within 
Of the ihsitrn'ttfenf. 

We noW-pfaiss to the rbeds. ThcT6-ft trumpet has been already 
htfaltlW to, and there refhkln -8 triimpet and 4 clarion or octave 
trumpet. These are both stops of great power. The belit 
or»«f trumpets possess also richness ahd smoothftess of tone. 

Stops of this class can be used with the diapasons only, 
rvras. producing what may be described as a rich-'tonfed blare of 
moilcrate strength. The more usual employment of the reeds is in 
connexion with the entire great organ, the whole forming the Ordinary 
fortissimo of the instrument. 

The second department of the English organ Is the swell organ. 
The whole of the swell pipes arc enclosed in a bOx, faced on one or 
.. more sides with a set of balanced shutters. When these 
are closed th,c tone is almost completely muffled. When 
o/xean. Gutters are 'opened, by means of a pedal usnally, the 

sound bursts out. In order that the use of the swell iriay be effective, 
it'ra ttOiciiary ttiit thO ihuttets should clOSe tfghtly, and that there 
khouftl be a’ Shmei^hV volume 6f torlic to produce ah effect when they 
are'Opdhed.’ The swi^rfi tff etfliircly English origin ; it hfeis been 
introduced in Germany to a very small extent, but moTe widely in 
France, It is usually called "recitatif " 6n the Continent. The 
chief characteristic of fee- swe ll is the rich and powerful volume of 
reed-tone of a peculiar character which it contains. But Other Stops 
are also of importance. We qpnsifler them in order. The bOUrdOn, 
small scale, IS very commonly used in swells. It' assists in- givihg 
body to the tone. It occupies, however, a IdfgC 'spaiio'wlthin'the 
and-whfete'the icHoiOe between it ohd a' t6*ft.' feed has tb 
ckii'be ho dbUbt feat feW tecdhlkmid'bedreferfed; a^it 

hMitflbifttfs kO'thdhh fedre'td'the' dmreiobmient Of the dHataotOrlsfte 
swell tone. The 16 contra fSgittO Isf'tho’uSiial fififfle of 'feis stop. 
It thipalts grfSat richne^ to the'tOttfc Of tWe'othhi' SWell refeds. 

^ cljapaion w&rk is ^imilftkHy -vkWabld'fBfTHe sMt effeoiis 
){froja it. Thd^diapasOffs are voieed IMs lok% tbfein fdr the 
and wifh the Shutters Closed t^ky SotMd 'V*^ '90ft. 
a is the safest sts^'gonefally avallkble ; ' aUd eltnep this 
dhr ntop U introduded' into the ewUff the'^iOOSe Of 
fl^eflects of the ihoet'kXtkieme'^ftnesS. Shaob Witmn tfie 
ah, generaltjrorbe iHkhidtiilced. The^cdfflplcte of the 
v^h. or dukiana reOi^es an 8-ft. SWeB‘bOit, wbeitMih evfeh 
^ail be bent roiiiW ho'aS’tO'gkf Wlfeitt a'^sihkner'bOX'If , 
'Re open diapasfte’fatod the dhldiaittt are toefOrd^blthb 


The 2 fifteenth and mixturSi'arc mUch ^mfe'bfSiisMk^in fee yWel]' 
thaiTifi'^e'gfedr'blrgkn.' The ShhttCr^ 'tdOlB thefff 'dOw^T'ilti tl^ttH^ 
cannot easily .become offendVe,.' Atfdttf 'tA’tTO'fedde, th<y h 

pMgwtffliBhncy-^M^Aiifsweaj Bn«j8erit«bk'^dh Wst pks^ 
h^ the dtapaiWWlWk'krfBe Wietf ^afcbe, £tdWl 

obWSttHe'te fee TWeds. 


The' usual reeds are as follows, be^des the doubles nfrendy 
mentioned ; 8 oboe, 8 cornopean, 8 t^umpht and 4' cHarion- (octave 
trumpet), /the, oboe (hautboy) is a conventional jthitatioH of 
the orchestfeMnstmment. It is a stop of d^edfo tone^ and iperhaps 
is at its'Best‘iiyhOlO‘'paaSttges, softly accompartied on another manual. 
The Cornopldah' has a'-poWerful hom-aika tone. It is the atbp which, 
more thab itily Other, gives: to the English swell its peouliat 
character. The tfethpet is used in addition to the ooMiopiean in large 
ibstramCnts. The dhriOn serves to add brightness and-polfft to the 
whole. The vox humana is also frequently placed on fee swell. 

The third department Is the choir organ. The '8- ft. 
work may contsun 8 stopped diapason, 8 open diapason, • 
ffgamba, 8 kerauiophbn and 8 hohlflOte. ' 

As a rule no open diapason is'inrovided for Choir organs, unless they 
are larger than Usual ; but a small open is most useful as a means 
of obtaining a better balance than usual agaitist the other manuals. 
The stopped diapason is generally inade to contrast in some way with 
that on the great organ. The hephlffdte. or its' representative, is 
generally a lighter stop than what' would oe put on 'the great organ. 
The gamba is better placed in the choir organ than in the gtUat or the 
swell. Such stops as the gamba and thu 'keraulophon are frequently 
placed in the swell with the idea of adding to fee' reediness of the 
tone. But this is fallacious. Their tone is not strong enough to 
assert itself through the shutters, and their peculiar character is 
therefore lost. On the choir organ, on the Other hahdj the sort ol 
strength required is just about what they possess, and they show to 
advantage. The keraulop/hon Is a stop invented by Gray and 
Davito’n, 'and has been widely adopted for many years. It had a hole 
made in each pipe' near the top, and gives a peculiar' tone vkty well 
described by its name (horn-finte). Thoiigh not very like thq gamba, 
its tone is so fat of the same typo Of quali^ that the two sto^ would 
hkrdly be used together. It is geberally the case feat idmllar stops Of 
exceptional characters do not combine weUj whhreas stops of opposed 
qualities do combine Well. Thus a gamba and a 'kemuiophon would 
not combine well; whereas either of them fotms'kn eXcehtent com- 
bination with a stopped diapason or a hohlflOto. - ' 

llie 4 principal is sometimes very useful. A light combination on 
the choir, with excess of 4- ft. tone, may often be advantageously 
contrasted with the more full and solid tone of the great diapasons, 
or with other attainable effects. The 4 flute is constantly used. 
The 2 piccolo is frequently found on the choir organ, but is not 
partioularly useful. 

In organs which have no solo manual there is usually .a clarionet 
(cremona, cromdrno or krummhorn; In old organs sometimes oomo di 
bassetto) on the choir, and often an orchestral oboe (real Imitation of 
the instru'ment). 'Phese ore reeil -stops. The dulciana and another 
soft stop, the salicional) salcional or salicet (of similar strength, but 
slightly more pungent quality), are often placed on the choir. They 
are, however, hardly strong onoiugb to be of much use there, and in 
the swell they are usofnl' for effects of extreme softness. In very 
large instruments a fifteenth and a mixture are sometimes placed on 
the choir, which in this case has a complete series of diapason work. 
If fee fifteenth and the mixtures are hght enough fee result is a sort 
of imitation of the tone of fee old English organ. It also forms a 
useful echo to the great organ, t.«. a. passage played on fee great may 
be repeated on the similar but fainter tone of the phoir with fee effect 
of' an' echo. In instruments of fee largest sise the choir is sometimes 
provided wife a very small bourdon 'of i6-ft. tone, whichfeelps to 
give to the tone tlie character of that of a Small full organ without 
reeds. 




The sOIo organ is oomparaitlvely modem, at all uvedts in ite 
present usual form. A fourth manual was not midaiOwai in old 
German organs ; but the contents of all 'fbui' resembled' 
each' dther m a general sort of way,' and' there wafi tiothiiig 
Uke the English swell or the modern sold.' The ‘solo: 
appears to have arhmi 'with Cavalttft'JCoU in lfruide, ''teid HUl in 
England, as a veiMcle for the powerful: vciedvrtops'oii''liinvy wind 
ifitrodiiced by these bUilders. Thus the Fidenob twmt^ar the solo is 
“ clavier des bombafdes “ ; add in the earlier ' English' eoloa - the 
“febaiKlrabilis " was uinalty prominent. A tolD‘orga 9 iBa(y< suitably 
contain any of the following ' stops 8 'tromba (a powesfrA'Tied on 
heavy 'wind), 8 harmonic flute (poweorfiil tone. and hoav^Wlad), 8 
Olafidftetahd 8 orchestral oboe (idalftfiitatioasof thtinattujbedto) and 
8 vbif hamafia (conventional imitatidn of fee Ittinsn voicak ■ The last 
three stops are reeds. They may be Sdth'advmivtage* enfclesad. in a 
sweE box, having a Mnarate' pi^hl. to. very ' large ^nstnliaeata a 
coihbiete Mdes'ef both diapason' and ileed stops is odcastonklly phUSid 
' bH' fee sbk). ' Btit 'tliefe de«s not^seefli to be caaeh advantage U’ Ihis 
OiraHgetxMht. . j 

Wb''tii$W cbifla'to'tBe This fdlmn^the general bass, 

WhMe orlMi' Tmrty^wb todi ’stopis only dcciv hk the 


■iiMtfehi^ts; they are ak fbUcNrsr 39 dfamifimi 
(krbod or 'metal), 39-lt. tone 'boMdiM sbM '*|a cofrtik 


.oryna. 


tfedsboiie, pbsaone, boihliarde, saekbut '.'(rfeid)^'' 

SH-ft open diapaton, whether woud or 'metal, ismandly made of 
&^S«ae,'ahdptbdiiefe«hiotftealc&} ndtesferbflglfiinR iU nfuslcal 
effect bl the lower^lt ed its mifge is, hoi^VSr, q{flektibia1sle>a6 filurds 
this dep^ omfee^posaibiUty of Teoognizing'feOT^h'of fer ootek. 
tt odds great rlehness fe the general effecr, bafrfcUlariy ih 'frixtie 
spaces. The 32-f4:. Vbhe beWfdOh ik ttOt nsdaify a'MbCNBfttl' ktop. 
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It nurely produce* its true note in the low» part o< it« range. The 
sa-ft. reed on the pedal has long been a characteristic of the largest 
wstrumentB. With tlio old type of reed it was rarely pleasant to 
; Mar. The manufacture has bden greatly improved, and these large 
..’eeds are now made to produce a fairly smooth effect. Deep reed 
aotes, when rich and good, undoubtedly form one of the principal 
elements in giving the unpression of power produced by large organs. 
From this point of view they are of great importance. Nev^thcless 
the effect of large pedal reeds is generally more satisfactory to the 
performer than to ^e listener. 

The i6-ft pitch may be regarded as the normal pitch of the pedal ; 
tire principal stops are as follows: i6 open diapason (wood or metal), 
i6-ft. tone bourdon, i6 violone (imitation of doable bass) and x6 
trombone or posaune (reed). The open diapason on the pedal 
SMsumes different forms according to circumstances. As a rule the 
character is sufficiently indicated by tlie stop being of wood or metaL 
The wooden open is generally of very large scale, and produces a 
TOnderous tone of great power and fulness, which is only suitable 
lor the aceompanimont of the lull organ, or of ve^ powerful manual 
combinations. Such a stop is, as a rule, unsuitable in organs of 
xnod^te sire, unless supplemented by lighter lOs for ordinary 
purposes. The metal open is of considerably smaller scale (in fact all 
metal pipes are effectively of much smaller scale than wooden pipes 
of similar diameter). The metal gives a clear tone, lighter than that 
of large wooden pipes, and pleasanter for ordinary purposes. The 
metal open combines advantageously with a bourdon, In the 
largest organs both wood and metal open i6s may be suitably 
provided. Where metal pipes are made a feature in the organ<caiie, 
both the double open diapason in the great organ and the metal i6 
of the pedal may be properly made of good metal (polished tin or 
^ttea metal), and woi^ed in to the design of the organ-case.^ 
The same applies to the 3S-ft. metal opens of the largest instruments. 
This saves space in the interior, and gives the large pipes room to 
^ak, which is apt to be wanting when they are placed inside. 
The i6-ft. tone bourdon on the pMal may be made of any scale 
according to circumstances. If it is the chief baas of the organ it is 
made very large and with great volume of tone. Such stops are un- 
suitable for soft purposes, and a soft ib, usually a violone, is required 
in addition. If the loud department of the i6 tone is otherwise 
provided for the bourdon may be made of moderate strength. It 
also be made very soft, like a manual bourdon. These throe 
different strengths ought always to be provided for in an instrument 
of a complete character. The violone is also made of all three 
streng^s. In a few cases it furnishes the principal bass; frequently 
it furnishes the moderate element : and it is often applied to obtain 
a very soft j6-ft. tone. The i6-ft. reed is very common. The 
observations made as to the effect of js-ft. roods are applicable also 
in this case. 

The S-ft d^artment of the pedal is only less important than the 
x6, because it is possible to replace it to a certain extent by coupling 
or attaching the manuals to the pedals. The usual 8-ft. p^ol- 
stops are as follows : 8 principal bass (metal or wood), 8 bass flute 
Stopped), 8 violoncello (imitation of the instrument) and 8 trumpet. 
The remarks made above as to the scale of open ibs apply with little 
change to the pedal principal, since the manuals are generally 

coupled, it is perhapts best to provide the large scale wood-stop, which 
presents the Mwerful class of tone in which the manual diapasons are 
deficient. The bass flute is almost a necessity in combination with 
the light i6-ft. tone. A composition ought to be provided by which 
the pedal can be reduced to these two elements by a single move- 
ment. The violoncello is sometimes used instead of the bass flute 
lor the last-named purpose, for which, however, it is not so suitable. 
It is a favourite stop for some solo purposes, but is not of much 
reneral utility. The 8-ft. trumpet serves to give clearness and point 
Eo ihC tone of the l6-ft. reed. 

In the short preface to Mendelssohn’s Orjgan Sonatas it is stated 
bfaat everywhere, even in pianissimo, it is intended that the i6-ft. 
tone of the piedal should be accompanied by 8-ft. tone. For the 
purpose of realizing this as a general mrection the soft i6-ft. and 8-ft. 
stops axe zequirea: large instruments are, however, occasionally 
Eound wifaieh possess nothing of the kind. 

The following stops of higher pitch are occasionally found on the 
pedal : twelfth bass, 4 fifteenth bass, . mixture and 4 clarion, 

rheae serve to make the pedal tone pmotically ind^ndent of 
xiuplmg'to the manual, which is a matter of great imTOrtauce, 
ispcciwiir in ,the performance of certain . compositions of Bach am! 
luer wXitam, who appear to have been independent of couplers. 

la some instroments two sets of pedals are provided, which may 
}e described as great and choir pedals. The great pedal is in the 
u uBoal position ; the choir pedal is in front of the other, end 

llSi* sloping. < It is so placed tnat the feet rest on it naturally 
,wh^ Strotobed out in front of the performer. There is a 
:liOfr pedal of this.icii^ in the organ in the mm^ter at Ulm, built by 
Walcker of It is a very large instrument, haying 100 


^ (Anything dowU 'to one-third tin and .two-thirds lead is called tin. 
Suit I' piwOi tin rV should have over 90 % »£ tin. Absolutely pure 
tiasoiiMl not be .w^ed. ^potted metal: is said to have from one- 
thind to tuwHthirds tin. Unew one-third tin no sixits are said to rise, 
and the aaixtiire has; the (general characters of lead. 


sounding stops. ,It ha* no compositions, which indeed a,rQ but Uttie 
known in Germany ; and without some arrangement such as this a 
soft pedal would hardly be obtainable. There are a few other instru- 
ments which have choir pedals, but they have not been introduced 
into England. 

In organs which have & single manual the characteristios of- the 
great and choir organs are usually united. In organs which .have 
two manuals the lower usually represents the united great . 
and choir, the upper is the swell. In organs which nave 
three manuals the lower is usually the choir, but some- 
times combines choir and solo, the middle is the great, 
and the top is the swell. In organs which have four manuals the 
order is solo, swell, great, choir, the solo being at the top and the 
choir at the bottom. 

Compositions are mechanical contrivances for moving the stop- 
handles in groups at a time. The ordinary form consists of pedals, 
which project from the front just above the pedal keys. . 

The arrangements are various. We may refer to the! v.,y **'* 
arrangement in the organ at Windsor, given later on. ' 

A species of composition was introduced by Willis some years ago, 
and has been adopted in many large English instruments, which acts 
by moans of a senea of brass disks placed just under the front of the 
keys of each manual, within reach of the thumb. These act by 
means of pneumatic levers. A slight pressure on one of the disks sets 
the machme attached to it in action, and the required change in the 
stims is made without any exertion on the part 01 the performer. 

The connexion between the keys xind their pallets is made by 
various mechanisms, some of which are very ancient. In squart 
and trackefwork (fig. 7) 
the old squares were 
made of wood. They 
resemble in function the 
squares used for taking bell-wires 
round a comer. The trackers are 
slight strips of wood, having 
screwed wires whipped on to their 
ends, which hold by leather buttons. 

The trackers play the part of the ^ 

bell-wires. Where pressure has to C, metal square, 
be transmitted instead of a pull, 
thin but broad slips of wood are used, having pins stuck into their 
ends to keep them in their places. These are st%ckers (fig. 8). Back- 
fcUls (fig. 9) are narrow wooden levers turning on pins which pass 
through their centres. 

The fan hams (fig. 10) is 
a set of backfalb havmg 
one set of ends close 
together, usually corres- 
ponding to the keys ; the 
other ends are spread 
widely apart. The vuUer 
board (fig. n) is a more 
general mode of shifting 

the movements sideways. , — ■ — 

The roller is a slip of Fio. 8.— A and B as m fig. 7 ; C, sticker, 
wood, or a bit of metal 

tube, which turns on two pins inserted into its ends. It has two 
arms projecting at right angles to its length. One of these receives 
the puU at one point, the other gives it off at another. In case a 
pull has to be transmitted 
to more than one quarter, ' 
a roller will sometimes 
have more titan twoarms. 

The name of couplers 
(fig. 12) is given to the 
mechanical stop by which 



Fig. 7*~ a, square, B, tracker; 




Fig. 9. — Backfall. 


the keys of one manual are made to take down those of anq^cr, 
or those of the pedal , to take down those of the manuals* Some 
old fonns of the mechanism could not be put on while any of the 
keys were depressed; others had a 
tendency to throw the fingers off the 
kesrs. These forms have been entirely 
superseded. That now used consists 
of a series of backfalls centred on a 
movable support. The one set of ends > 
is connected with the moving keys 
the other set of ends is pierced by the 
wires of the trackers or s.tickprs from 
the keys to be moved, lor the one 
position .pf the support these, end* play , 
freely over the yrireaii 'iin thc>othto 
theyare hrought.UP against the button* 
of .the trackers or . against, the stickers 
to be moved. .The usual couplers ate 
each of the manuals to the pedal, 
swsll to grea-t,. swell , to great octave, 

swell to great sub-oqtave, , s^ell -to . , ^ 

choir, choit to groat anbrqctave, and aplf?! to gipat. The swell ootave 
and eub-oetave cpuplen are tosnetinees.placed on the swell itself. The 
objection to this is, that if they are used when the swell is coupled to 
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Fig. 11. — Roller Board. 


the great organ, as is very commonly the case, the octaves are reached 
through two couplers. And, as couplers are not generally screwed 
up' quite tight, tne octaves are often not sufficiently put down to 
sound in tone. The choir to great Suboctave coupler was used 
chiefly as a substitute for a 
double on the great organ. 
It is common ui organs of 
the transition periotl, but 
is not a good arrangement. 

The i^UfuoHe lever (fig. 
13) consists of a small 
power bellows attached to 
each key, so that the de- 
pression of the key admits 
high-pressure wind to the 

S *wer bellows. The power 
Hows then performs the 
work of opening the valves, &c. In large organs the work to be 
done would be beyond the reach of the most powerful finger with- 
out this device. Similar devices are sometimes applied to the 
compositions and other mechanical arrangements. ' 

Pneumatic transmission, with many other mechanical devices, wus 
invented by Willis. It consists of a divided pneumatic action. The 

S umatic wind, instead of being at once admitted to the power 
ows, is made to traverse a length of tubing, at the farther end of 
which it reaches the work to be done. This principle admits of 
application to divided organs, the pneumatic transmission passing 
undea? th^ floor, as in the organ at ^ Paul’s Cathedral. 

Ventils are valves which control the wind-supply of the different 
groups of stops. They were much recommended at one time as a 
substitute for compositions. The 
practical difference is that com- 
positions shift the stop-handles, so 
that one can always see what there 
is on the organ ; ventils leave the 
stop handles unmoved, so that the 
Fio. i«.— Coupler. player is liable to be deceived. 

' Other inconveniences might be 

mentioned, but it is enough to say that practical opinion appears 
decidedly to condemn the use of ventils. 

The original pedal boards of Germany were flat and of very large 
scale. The early practice in England was to make them very smedl, 
as well as of short compass. Of late the compass C — f, 
thirty notes, has been universally adopted with scales 
varying from 2^ to 24 in. from centre to centre of the 
naturals ; 2} in. is the scale now recommended. A large 
number of organs have been provided with concave 
radiating pedal boards. The objections to this arrange- 
ment are mainly two; They present different scales at different 
distances from the front ; and, except just in front, they become so 
narrow that the smallest 
foot can hardly put down 
the pedals singly. This 
renders difficult the old 
Bach style of playing, the 
essence of which consists 
in putting the feet over 
each other freely, so as to 
use the alternate method 
as much as possible ; and 
this requires that the back 
of the pedal board shall be 
as available as the front. 

The diversities of the 
arrangements of different 
organs present a great 
difficulty. The bestplayers 
take a certain time to 
master the arrangements 
of a strange instrument. 
With a view to th« intro- 
duction of uniformity a 
conference on. the subject 
was arranged by theCoUege 
, of Organists in London, 

and a senes of resolutions and a series of recommendations were 

E ublished which deserve attention (1881), though they have now 
ecn withdrawn. We may mention that the parallel concave form 
, was recommended for the pedal board, and af in. for the scale. The 
positions of the stops of the various organs were to be as follows ; — 

Pedal. Great 

’ Couplers. Choir. 

'l%e order, of compositions, Ac., £rom piano to forte was to be In aU 
cases from left to right. The groups of compositions were to bo in 
the order from left to right— p^al, swell, couplera, great. 

<Two other points of detail may be alluded to. One is the position 
•of .the pedal board with referemao’ td the keys. Th« hel^t from the 


tbe per^ 



middle of the pedals to the great organ keys, it is agreed, should be 
32 in. But as to the forward position there is a difference. The 
resolutions said that “ a plumb-line dropped from the front of the 
great organ sham keys falls 2 in. nearer the player than the front of 
the centre short^ey of the pedal board." The old arrangement gave 
usually I ^ in. for this distance. But it is thought that the change 
has not gone far enough, and 4 in. has been found preferable. There 
is scarcely any single arrangement which is so important for tbe 
comfort of the player as having sufficient space in this direction (fig. 
14). The second matter is the provision of some other means of 
acting on the swell than by the swell pedal. The use of the swell 
pedal is inconsistent with the proper use of both feet on the pedal 
Keys : and there is no 
doubt that incorrect habits 
in thi.s respect are com- 
monly the result of the 
English use of the swell 
pedal. In fact, players 
sometimes keep one foot 
on the swell pMal all the 
time, so that proper pedal 
playing is impossible. 

Arrangements have been 
devised by means of which 
a movable back to the seat 
can be made the means of 
acting on the swell. The 
first " recommendation " 
of the College of Organists 
illustrated the require- 
ment ; it was, that " the 
consideration of organ- 
builders be directed to the 
widely-expressed desire for 
some means of operating 
on the swell in addition to 
the ordinary swell pedal." 

G. Cooper had a movable 
back to the seat of the 
organ at St Sepulchre's, Flo. 14. — Relative Position of Manual 
London. The swell was and Pedal, 

opened by leaning back, 

so that it could only be used when the swell was coupled to the 
great. The writer has had an organ for more than twenty years 
m which the movable back is provided •with a strap passing 
over one shoulder and buckling in front. It opens the sweU 
when tbe player leans forward. It is most valuable, particularly in 
such things as accompanying the service. The emphasis required is 
obtmned when wanted without taking the feet from their o^er 
duties. Young people pick it op easily ; older people have difficulty. 

As an example of an organ of a complete but not enormousfy large 
character, we give the details of the organ at St George's Chapel, 
Windsor, which was rebuilt by Messrs Gray and Davidson, accormng 
to Sir W'alter Parratt's designs, in the year 1883. 



Four manuals, C to o'", 58 
notes. Pedal, C to /', 30 notes. 

Great Organ (3^-10^ wind). 
Double open diapason . . 16 

Large open diapason ... 8 

Open diapason .... 8 

Stopped diapason .... 8 

Clarabella 8 

Principal 4 

Harmonic flute .... 4 

Twelfth 2} 

Fifteenth 2 

Sesquialtcra ^ . . . ni ranks 

Harmonic piccolo .... 2 

Posaune 8 

Clarion 4 

Swell Organ (3-in. wind). 
Lieblich bourdon .... 16 
Open diapason .... 8 

Stopped diapason .... 8 

Dulciana 8 

Vox coelestis ^ 8 

Princ^l 4 

Octave dulciana . . . , 4 

Fifteenth .2 

Mixture * . . . . zu ranks 

Contra fagotto .... 16 
Cornopean ...... 8 

Oboe 8 

Vox humana 8 

.Clarion 4 


Choir Organ (af-in. wind). 

Dulciana 

Keraulophon 

Stopped diapason .... 
Viol d'orchestre .... 

Flute 

Piccolo 

Como di bassetto (reed) . . 

Solo Organ (6-in. wind). 
Harmonic flute .... 

Orchestral oboe .... 

Tromba 


Pedal Organ (4-in. wind). 
Open diapason (wood) . . t6 

Violone (metal) .... 16 
Bourdon (wood) . . . . t6 

Wood flute 8 

Trombone (wood tubes) .16 
Couplers. 

Solo to great. Swell to pedal. 
Swell to great. Great to pedal. 
Solo to pedaL Choir to pedal. 
Pneumatic action to. great 


organ and its couplers. 

The arrangement of t ^ 

and compoeinons is aaiollowa 


Uft. Over the keys. - l^igM. 
Solo. Couplers. Swell. 
Choir. Trjsmulaht. , Great. 

Pedal. (Knob below swell keys.) 


* These are the old mixturea. 
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CimposiUon ^adalt. 


R^oee pedal to Wolone. x 

Great to pe^lo. ^ 

One Btvell pedal controls two sides of the swell box. The other 
controls the box in which the orQhestnal oboe is placed. The vox 
humana is in a box which is always shut, inside the ewell box. 

History of tiie Modern Organ. 

The history of the ancient organ is dealt with in a separate 
section below. The first keyboard is said to. have been intro- 
duced into the organ in the cathedral at Magdeburg about the 
cfose of the iith century. There were sixteen keys; and a 
drawing exists in a work of the 17th c^tury ^ which purports 
to represent them. They are said to haye been fin ell long and 
3 in. broad. The drawing represents a coxnplete octave with 
naturals and short keys (semitones), arranged in the same 
relative positions as in the modern keyboard, In early organs 
with keyboards the keys are said to have required blows of the 
fisrto "put them down. In these cases probably sounding the 
nqtes.of the plain song was all that could be accomplished. 

'As to the precise time and conditions under which the key- 
board assumed its present form we know nothing. , It is commonly 
said that the chan^ to narrow keys took place in ihe course of the 
14th century, and that the semitones were. introduced about the 
same time. 

Many examples of organ keyboards still exist, both in Englapd 
and on the Continent, which have black nijiturals .apd ‘ white 
short4cfg^9 (seipitones). Thp organ inr the church at Heiligenblut . 
in Tirol had in 1670 two manuals, one having black naturals 
and white semitones, the other white naturals and black semi- 
tones in thfe^orglid stops , wert acted oh by if'on- levers 
\vht(^ ihoved. rijght afid lejft. It haa a b^utUul tone ; it pos- 
sess^ a reservoir bellows of great capacity, and was altogether a 
remarkable instrummt. Harpsichords with black keyboards 
al^exist. ^ , 

The iiaode of blowing practised about the; time of the intro- 
duction of tlie .first keyboard appears to have been that which 
^ ultimately developed into the method still generally 
** used ih Germany.^ There were a great many separate 
bellows, each like a magnified kitchen-bellows, but provided 
with a valve, so that the wind could not return into the bellows. 
One-man had charge. of tTiro of these. Each fbot WaS attached to 
one bellows, and thfe blowet held on by a bar above. It Was 
possible, by raising each of the two bellows in turn and then 
resting his weight upon .it, to produce a constant sujpply of win'd 
with the pressure due to his weight. A great many wch bellows 
Were provided, and it seems that each pair, requited one man ; 
so that great numbers of blowers were employed.- A slight 
modification is enough to change this method into t!he German 
one. Instead of listening tlie feet to the bellows and pulling 
them up, the blower treads on a lever wiiich raises the tellow.s. 
The bfefloivs beiW Waded then supplies the<wind of itseif. live 
bellows thu!s ttied have , diagonal hinges, 'and variorus expddients 
are emjployed to, steady wind. Bu^ the 

English, system of horuontal. Teserv'oirs ahd feeders appears far 
soperior. 

The invention of the pedal may be set dOwn to the 15 th COTtury. 
About tbatitime the orgfia assumecl on the (Tontinent of Europe 
the geneJal^ form which it has retained till la^, 
^ ' more especially in Germany. This may be de, scribed 
generally as haying . a coinpa^ss of about four octaves, in .thp 
ma^af^rand of* two pctnyei.m the pedal, with (wcasionally c^ibia 
noi^ at<ih« top in both, .arid faequently short octaves ’’ at the 
botttmi. GettAan short octave? are as follows. The rammal and 
pe^y^^pea^ to tenji^atepn instead of G. Then/the Ejkey . 

G*Gj 0 #“*E, and the rest as uswa^.. 
There were often three, sometimes four, manuals in large organs. 

1 Prwetovina^TheatmmJnMtftmentorum, 


The character of allthesewas hi gt^rUl much the same, but they 
were more softly voiced in spcce.teion, tfie .softest manual 
sometimes spol^n. of as an opl^ organ. There 
examples of tlieechoa&a fourth or fifth manual in England at the 
present time, ih organs which havfe been designed more or less 
under German inSpiratilcb. The old echo was long ago super- 
seded by the swell in Ehfi&and. 

A few ancient cases survive in a mere oriessalterad^ceaditiom 
Of these the following are worthy of mention, as, 
bearing on the question of date. 

Sion (Switxerlaad). Gothic. A small instrument . . 1390 

Amiens. Originally Gothic. Large, witjh lO-ft. pipes . . 1429 
Perpignan. Gothic, Large, with 34-ft. pipes .... 1490 
Liibeok. One of the finest Gothic organs in Europe. 32s. 1504 
(or, according to Hopkins, 151^)1 
Inall th^se,thc cases are sufficiently presetved to m,alc® it 
certain that pipes of the same lengUis were originally einployed. 
'fhe actual inpes are generally, m^em. Shortly after this date 
we find Renaissance cases. At La Ferti Bernard (dep. Sarthe) 
part of the substructure is Gothic, ,dnd is kpowji to be, of .date 
1501 ; the organ above is Renaissance, and is known tq be of 
date 1536. At St Maurice, Angers, an organ was built in 1511, 
with Renaissance case, two towers of 32-ft. pipes^ 48 stdp^ 
and a separate pedal. An account of the instrument m a proems 
verbal of J533 fui::nishes good evidence. In the ifith century, 
therefore, ithe organ had attained great completeness, and the 
independent pedal was general on the Continent. 

we capnot follbw the histqiy of German organs through the 
inteiveniljig centuries but .we.^ppose to give the items of one 
of ilie principal: organa of ithe/S^bermanns, the great - 
builders of the i8th century— namely, that standing 
in the Royal Catholic Church, Dresd^. Without 
being an, fnqrmously large instruinynt it Is complete ^n its 
and, gives a very good idea of tbe German-organ. Ibe. account 
is taken from Hopkins. The date is 1754.® 


Principal . . 

Bourdon . 
Principal . . 

Viola aa Gamba 
Robrflote . . 

Octave . 
Spitzfldte . 
Quinta . . . 


Grem. 

Octave 
le I'ertia . 

Mixtut 
Cymbcl 
(c Comet 

Fagott 
Trumpet 
Clarin . 


Qulntiton . . 

Principal , 

. 16 tone 

' ’Octavo . . . 

2 

. 6 

Tcrtia . . . 

It 

I 

Gcdackt , . 

. Stone 

Flageolet . 

Uiida Maris 

. 8 tone 

Mixtur . . .. 

IV Tanks 

Octave . 

• 4 

Echo .... 

V 

RohrfSte . . 

. 4 tone 

Vox humana . . 

8 tone 

Kas^t . 

. 



CAotV. 


Gedackt 

. 8 tone 

'Quinta- . . . 

li 

I 

I^acipal . . 

• 4 

Sifildte 

Kohrfldte . . 

. 4 tone- ' 

Mixtur 

111 ranks 

.Nsfisat . 

Octavo . . . 

. at 
. a 

S^SQ'UiS'ltQn a 

Qialtmieaux . . 

IX , 

8 tone 


Peied. 


Untersatz . . 

« 33 tone 
: '?6 

Mixtur , . . 

iv ranks 

Principal . . 

Pausan (trombone) 16 

Octav-bass 

. 8 

I rompette . . 

8 

Octav . . . 

• 4 . 

Clarin ... V 

4* 


Accessories. 


Echo tt> great. 
Great to j^dad. 

: 

.Ixemidanii cclip. 
Tremulant great* 



iCompass. 


ManuaJs—C.to d" 

in alt.. 

: Pedal— C, to tenor e. 


The chief differieq^e between English organa^and those of the 
Continent was that iip;^^jthe 19th century thsipe^l was absolutely 
unknown in England. The heavy bass giv^ by the 
pedal being absent a lighter style of voiciiig was 
adopted, imaauais, iiiw iisually continued; 

down belmv 4 :be 8-ft. C so- asi'.tq Gbt^. addltiQi^ bass by 


a.The,w?!it' 

pleeswfttfiref^ 


heard. this, tinatrameul ras a boy, and has a -very 
fionpfVhoipBafaaietifiBet. - • 
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playing octaves with the handa. Thus the old organ (dateri€^)^ 
of Father , Smith in St .Paul's <iathedral had manuals desoendihg- 
to the 16-ft. X (C<|)» with, two open diapasons throu^^out. 
Green’s old organ at St George’s; Windsor, hadraanualadcsceDd* 
ing to the ierft...F| itdso two open diapasons throughout, no 
Fjf. But .the more usual . pmetioe was to make the tnanual^ 
descend to the , zt»f G, leaving out the Gjf< At the iRevolution 
most of ithe I organs in England had been destroyed.; Shortly 
afterwards Bemaid Smith, a German, commonly called Father 
Smith, and lhioinas and Ren6 Harris, Frenchmen, were largely 
employed in building organs, which were wanted everywh^.. 
Father Smith perhaps had the greatest reputation of any builder 
of the old time, and his work has lasted* wondethiUy: There is a 
list in Rimbault of fotty*five organs built for churches by him. 
The list -of Ren6 Harris is soancely less , extensive. 

The most important step in;the development of the old English 
organ .was the invention of the swelL This was first introduced 
into an oigan built; by two Jordans, father and son, for St 
Magnus’s church hear London Bridge, in 17x2. 

Burney writes (ii77x) : — 

“ It Is very extraordinary that the swell, whioh has been introduced 
into the English organ more than fifty years, and which is so capable 
of expression and of pleasing plhects wat it may be well said to be the 
greatest and most important improvement that was ever made in 
any keyed instrument, should be utterly unknown in Italy ; and, 
now I am on' this subject, 1 must observe that most of the organs I 
have met with on the Continent seem to be inferior to ours by Father 
Smith, Byfield on Snetzlep, in everything but size 1 As the churches 
there are very often immense, so ace the organs ; the tone is indeed 
somewhat Softened and refined by space and di^nce ; but, when 
heard near, It 'is intolerably eoatfie and noisy; and, though the 
number of st^a in these large iastrutnents is very 'great, .they-afiord 
but little variety, being for the most part duplicates in uniaons and 
octaves to each- other, such as the great and small latbs, flutes and 
i 5 ths ; hence in our organs, not only the touch and tone, but the 
imitative stops, are greatly superior to those of any oihetf organs I 
have met with," 

(As tO' these opituons, ctnupare what is said on .great organ 
open diapasons above.) 

In the course of the i8th century most of the old echoes -were 
altered into swells, and the swell came into almost universal 
use in England. The deyelopnwnt of the swell is inseparably 
associated with the peculiar quality of English swell reeds. 
These must have originated during the development of the 
swell. Wo hear of a " goodi reed voicer ” named Hancock, who 
worked with Crane, changing echoes into swclis. However 
it originated, the £ng]&sh.’reed is beautiful When properly; made.’ 
The original swells were usually short in compi^ downwards, 
frequent extending only- to fiddle g. It is on^ lately that the ' 
value of the bass of the swell has been properly appreciated. 
Short-compass swells may be- said to have now disappeared. 

The organ in St Stephen’sy Coleman Street, was probably nearly 
Aveiy^M original condition at the date when it was 

oM described by Hopkins. It was built by Avery in 1775. 
BaKUak At all events the following arrangements might very 
well have been the original ones. The pedal clavier 
without pipes is no doubt a subsequent addition, and is omitted. 

Cfvor. 


Open diapason. 

Sesquialtera'.^in ranks. 

Stopped diapason. 

Mixnire — -11 ranks. 

PrincipaL 

Trumpet. 

Twelfth. 

Clarion. 

Fifteen th. 

Comet to middle c — v ranks. 


Choir. 

Stopped diapason. 

1 Fifteenth. 

Principal. 

Cremona to tenor c. 

Flute. 

1 


Swett. 

Open diapason; 

1 Comet— m ranks. 

Stopped diapaaom. 

Trumpet. 

Principal. 

I Hautlwy. 


Compass. 

Greai-ond Choii>t-«G| to »’ 

1 , SwelbHiddle g to 

no .Gi l‘ 

1 . . 


This gives an excellent . idea of the old English! organ. There * 
are several different accountscof the intn^otion of pedals 1 


into Englatnd. It took place certainly ' before the end of the 
iBth century, but only in a few mstanteS ^ aftjd for lohg after 
the usual arraag^ent was simply to provide a pedal ■ 

, clavier, usually from Fj or Gj to tenor c or d, whkh took 
down the notes of the gvrat organ. Unison diapason 
pipes (isvft.) wcre’6ccasionally used. In one or two calseS, 
i as in the transition states of the old organ at St George’s. Windsor, 
a. a4-ft. open diapason was employed as well as the. unison 
stop. But a more usual, arrangement, of a most objectionaWe 
character, was to combine the Gj— r pedal-board with a^Sfoglb 
octave of so-called pedal-pipes, extending from the 16-ft. to 
the.8-ft. Ci so that, instead of a uniform progression in asoending 
the scale, there was always a. break or repetition in passing' C. 

About the middle of the tptheentury ft began to be generally 
admitted that the German arrangement. 'of the. pedal was the 
better, and the practice gradually became genertd of providing 
a -complete pedal-board Of .2^ ootatres with; at least one 

stop of i6-ft. tone throughout, even on the smallest organs 
I that pretended to be of any real use. The study of the .classical 
I works of Bach and Mendelssohn went .hand in hand with 'this 
change; for that study was impossible without the change, 
and yet the desire for the study was one of the prteeipai' 

I motives for it. In the meantime BishOp, an Ehj^im builder, 

; had invented composition pedals, which- so ;^eatly facilitate 
dealing with groups of stops. About, the'same time 1(1650) the 
mechanics of the organ wwe advanced b^ the general incrodukion 
of the pneumatic lever into large msttiimetlts ; the whole! 
mechanism of the organ was revolutionized by Willis’s improve- 
ments; and the organ'-builders of .England, having obtained 
from the' Continent the > fundamental ideae neoessary for com- 
pleteness, advanced 'to a point at which they appear to teve 
been decidedly ahead. . 

In the early part of the last quarter of the 19th century, 
the future of the English organ 'appeared to be one of 'great 
promise. Much confidence was felt in the brilliant 
combinations of Willis’s mechanism. The employment - 

of electricity had ; reached a.. certain: stage, and the 
necessary fundamental mechanism, under tee name of 
the electro-pneumatic lever, was to be obtained in a ’pfntfttekl 
form. Several new devices were, in the air, by means oif the 
control of the various valves was accomplished by the!' action 
of wind, traversing channels, with cc»npldteabolitioiiiof’'tteckers, 
and even bf stop slidet ; and Willis’s Classical mechanisms, 
including those for acting on stop slides pneumatically withbut 
direct . mechaavcel connexion between slide. tend handle, .were 
almost universally adopted- in. • large organs. The delicate 
device of pneumatic lever on pneumatic levery by which alone the 
small electromagnetic impulses available could be made to do 
heavy work, had obtained recognition. . If there was anoccasionab 
failure, it was thought to be no more than might be expected 
with work of a novel and delicate character. And it ;was Cbh- 
fidently expected that these devices would, in ,time, with the 
improvements associated wite practical use, comeito be reliable. 
This expectation has not been realized. The objections to the< 
modern pneumatic, and still more to the eiecttopneumatic 
machinery, are of two kinds— noise and inefficiency. 

Iodise in the Key as the standari) bfcorrinaHsoQ 

the old tracker organ, without pneumatics. Ther^ was a 

certain ' amonnt of noise. Now, even in the best instruments of 
Willis himself during his lifetime, and stilt more in the best instru- 
ments of the present day, the noise of the kfiy action is judged to 
be as bad as m the old tracker organ. ThO pneumatics have to be 
driven by a powerful wind ; the consequence is they get home with 
a knock. 

Noise in the Stop Action, — If in a large instrument with pneumatic 
drawstop action one of the compositions which affects several stops 
is put in action, the movement of the stops is followed bjr a' blow 
like a hammer, which is caused by the pneumatics getti^ home 
under the powerful force employed. This is much worale than any- 
thing there was in the Old oi^n. 

TnefftHency in the Key AeH&n : Delay ani CypAiring.— Thts chiefiy- 
shows itself hv delay, both' at the deprcssmi and at the recovery of 
the key. Some of the causes are the size of the, pneumatic bellows, 
which takes tlmeto fill ind time to empty ; 'and; often; defective 
Tegulatiaii of the.valvesu- The regulation of .the 'vahnss- Is au 'Ortt 
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in itself, and it is often the case that tihi performance in this respect 
can be greatly improved by going over the regulation. The test is 
the possibility 01 executing shakes and repetitions. It is quite 
common to find mechanism by the first organ-buildexs of the day 
on which shakes or repetitions cannot be executed. 

Pneumatic transmission is also specially liable to cause delay. 
In divided organs the swell is usually on the far side from the k^s, 
and the pneumatic transmission tubes pass it under the floor, l^e 
swell touch is then considerably worse than the great. In all cases 
there must be some delay on account of the time the pulse takes to 
traverse the transmission tube with the velocity of sound. And if a 
pneumatic bellows has to be filled at the far end the delay will bo 
more. Some of ilie delay experienced in large buildings may be due 
to the time taken In supplying the energy necessary for setting up 
and maintaining the vibrations of the air in the building. ITiis 
shouldj however, have been the same with the old tracker action ; 
and the opinion of old players is unanimous that they never ex- 
perienced anything of the kind. The shake and repetition are the 
only real tests so far as the action is concerned. 

Inefficieincy in the key action ahio takes the form of " cyphering," 
t.e. a note sticks down. With the old tracker organ this could gener- 
ally be cured without much difficulty by working on the action, 
and with the separate pneumatic lever something could be done. 
But the modem tj'pes of elaborated action are entirely enclosed in 
wind-chest and sound-board. It was always foreseen that these 
types would be dangerous, unless they could be made quite perfect, 
and they have not b^n maide perfect. When a note sticks, there is no 
way of curing it except to get at the inside of the wind-chest, or to 
remove all we pipes belonging to the note. A case happened 
recetiily where, during a performance on an organ by a firsVrate 
modem builder, two cypherings' took place. To cure the first all 
the pipes belonging to the note were removed. In the second the 
last three pages of a Bach fugue were played with a note cyphering 
all the time ; and such cases are of frequent occurrence. 

Inei^ency in the Stop Action . — In this case the power provided 
ia insufficient to move the stop slide. As there is no direct connexion 
between slide and handle, nothing can be done but to get inside the 
organ and move the slide by h^d. A case has recently occurred 
where an organ by a first-rate builder, in constant use, and perfectly 
cared for, got one of the slides stuck while in use. The organ was 
locked, so nothing conld be done. The same happened to another 
slide a couple of days later. It is also an everyday experience that 
the pneumatic compositions are insufficient to .move the stops; 
sometimes they move the stops about halfway, when a sort of wail 
is hcfund. 

One practical result is — ^where an organ is not too large to be dealt 
wirii by the old mechanical methods, there is much to bo said for 
adhering to them. 

It ^ems worth while to mention two suggestions by which these 
imperfectfonS in large organs might be reduced to a minimum. 

For blowing, motors for stop action, &c., the writer would suggest 
the employment of the Armstrong hydraulic accumulator system, at a 
pressure of say 600 lb on the square inch. The pumping of the system 
^ould be done by external power (electricity, gas, oil or steam), 
quite away from the building containing the organ. The blowing 
would be done by the hydraulic system at a point near the organ. 
The small hydraulic motors attached to the stop slides, swell, &c., 
m^ht have almost infinite jwwer and bo perfectly noiseless. The 
kty-work should be pneumatic and should use Willis's floating lever, 
llie swell pedal Should be hydraulic, with the floating lever, as also 
the action of the back of the seat if employed for opening the swell. 

The effect of the floating lever is that the movement m the work 
corresponds exactly with movement of the part connected with 
key or pedal. The connexion with the key would have a regulation 
so that the lever would begin to move a little later than the key, 
the reflation being adjusted by trial so as to give shakes and 
re^titions. 

principle of the floating lever is the same as that of the steam 
steering gear in ships. The control of the power is attached to the 
floating centre. It is always such that the movement of the work 
brings back the floating centre into its standard position, and it acts 
like a fixed centre with added power. 

As tp the general arrapgement of the instrument, it is desired to 
make two protests. Firstly, the organ chamber is a monstrosity. 
Shutting up the organ in a confined space is simply ttuowing money 
away. An organ of a quarter the size would do the work better 
if not shut up in an organ chamber. Secondly, it has become 
customary to separate the diflerent parts of an organ, putting the 
pipes of the pedal, great and swell perhaps in different places at a 
distmee from one another, and the soft choir organ, which should be 
close to the singers, perhaps, as in one actual , case, in a remote 
position where it cannot be heard at all and is useless iox accompani- 
ment. The parts of an organ so dispersed will not anve a tone which 
blonds into a whole. The practice is undesirable. The divided organ 
with {m,euniatic or electric transmission is to be avoided for all reasons. 

General Rciiarks on Organ Treatment 
Tho organ probably presents more difficulties than any ,oth^ 
uistrumenl; in the way of a sound elementary mastery. A 


person of ordinary capacity may work at it for years before 
being able to play p^sages of moderate difficulty with con- 
fidence and correctness. The special difficulty appears to be 
chiefly mental, and arises from the number of things that have 
to be thought of simultaneously. It does not lie in the execution 
-^t least not chiefly ; for to' play a hymn-tune correctly, the 
bass being taken with the pedals, the tenor with the left hand, 
and the two upper parts with the right, is a matter in which 
there is no execution required ; but it is of great difficulty to 
an inexperienced player. Other distributions of parts — such as 
bass with pedals, treble with right hand on a solo stop {e,g. 
clarinet), two inner parts with a soft open diapason, or some- 
thing of the kind — are of much greater difficulty in the first 
instance. Another distribution is bass with pedals, melody with 
reed or solo combination in the tenor with left hand (an octave 
below its true pitch), inner parts with right hand on a soft open 
diapason, or something that balances. This is of far greater 
difficulty, as it requires rearrangement of parts to avoid those 
faults of inversion the avoidance of which is known as double 
counterpoint. All this can be practised with common hymn- 
tunes ; but the performer who can do these things with ease 
is in some respects an advanced player. 

There is a natural gift, which may be called the poljyhonic 
ear-brain. It is possessed by (roughly) about one in fifty of 
, musical students, by students of the organ in much the largest 
proportion, and probably by a much smaller proportion of the 
unsifted population. For the polyphonic ear-brain these diffi- 
culties have no existence, or take little trouble to surmount. It 
consists of the power of hearing the notes of a combination simul- 
taneously, each being heard as an ordinary person hears a single 
note. When a composition is played or sung in parts, each 
part is heard as a separate tune ; and the eflect is realized in a 
manner quite different from the single melody with accom- 
paniment, which is all that an ordinary person usually hears. 
This is in many but not all cases associated with the rare 
power of remembering permanently the actual pitch of notes 
heard. 

The observations made in the 9th edition of this Encyclopaedia 
on Balance of tone ” do not now call for the stress there laid 
on them, as there is an improvement in this respect. But it is 
still desirable to insist on the importance of balance in the 
performance of organ trios such as the organ sonatas of Bach. 
In these compositions there are generally three notes sounding, 
which may be regarded as belonging to three different voices, 
of nearly equal strength but different mean pitch, and, if possible, 
different quality ; of these one is appropriated by each hand 
and one by the pedal. They are written in three lines, and are 
intended to be played on two manuals and the pedal. 

The fugues of Bach are the classical organ music par excellence. 
As to these nothing has come down to us as to the composer’s 
intentions, except that he generally played the fugues on the 
full organ with doubles. It does not seem clear that this was 
the case with the preludes ; and, any way, the modern organ, 
with its facilities for managing the stops, appears to counten- 
ance a different treatment. The effect of doubles when a subject 
or tune is given out in solo on a manual is very bad. The doubles 
may be drawn with advantage when the parts arc moving in 
massive chords. The usual practice is perhaps to employ various 
manual effects of a light character until the pedal enters, and 
then to produce full organ in its various modifications, but 
always to aim at variety of tone. If a prelude begins with heavy 
chords and pedal, then produce full organ at once. If it then 
passes to lighter matter, reduce to some extent. Some begin 
a fugue on the stopped diapason of the great organ, add more 
as the parts enter, and continue working up throughout. But 
perhaps it is the better practice to throw-in loud organ during 
the pedal parts, and soften between times.* 

One of the ^eatest requisites in organ-playing is dignity of 
treatment. This is continually competing wi^ clearness. The 
chief mode of keeping the different parts distinct, where that 
is necessary, is by using reeds of a p^ounced character. These 
reeds sometimes verge on the oomic^ and anything ffiore than • 
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the most sparing and caveful employment of them is undesirable.' 
Expression is not possible unless the stops are enclosed in a 
swdl box — a most desirable arrangement. In all cases hurry 
is to be avoided. A calm steadiness, a minute finish of all the 
phrasing, forms most of the difference between first- and second- 
rate players. 

With reference to the general treatment of modern music we 
quote the preface to Mendelssohn’s Organ Sonatas : “ In these 
sonatas very much dejiends on the correct choice of the stops ; 
but, since every organ with which I am acquainted requires 
in this respect special treatment, the stops of given names not 
producing the same effect in different instruments, I have only 
indicated certain limits, without specifying the names of the 
stops. By fortissimo I mean the full organ ] by pianissimo 
usually one soft 8-foot stop alone ; by forte, full organ without 
some of tiie most powerful stops \ by piano, several soft 8-foot 
stops together ; and so on. In the pedal I wish everywhere, 
even in pianissimo, 8-foot and 16-foot (tone) together, except 
where the contrary is expressly indicated, as in the sixth sonata 
[this refers to a passage where an 8-foot pedal is used vnthout 
16]. It is therefore left to the player to combine tlie slops suit- 
ably for the different pieces, but particularly to see that, in the 
simultaneous use of two manuals, the one keyboard is distin- 
guished from the other by its quality, witliout forming a glaring 
contrast.” 

Importance is attached to the above directions as to single 
stops. The habit of mixing up two or more stops unnecessarily 
results in the loss of the characteristic qualities of tone whicli 
reach their highe-st value in single stops. 

A habit is prevalent of using couplers in excess. One hears 
the swell coupled to the great during an entire service. The 
characteristics of the two manuals, which, separated, lend them- 
selves to such charming conLra.ils, are lost in the mixture, just 
as the characteristics of single stops are lost when employed 
in groups. It is common to see an English organist keep the 
right foot on the .swell pedal and hop about with the left on 
the pedals. This cannot he called pedal-playing. Both feet 
should be used, except where the s well pedal is actually required. 
It is a common habit to hold a note down when it should be 
repeated. It should be struck again when indicated. The 
repetition is a relief to the ear. 

The older organists commonly filled up their chords, striking 
pretty nearly every concordant note within reach. The effect of 
this was in many cases to destroy effects of parts, or effects of re- 
straint leading to contrasts intended by the composer. There 
is a well-known case of a climax about a line before the end of 
Bach’s “ Passac^lia.” Here there is a pause on a chord of four 
notes ; one low in the bass (pedal) ; two forming a major third 
in the middle ; and one high in the treble. Some players fill in 
every concordant note within the reach of both hands. Others 
consider the effect of Bach’s four notes superior. The writer 
thinks that the average listener prefers the full chord, and the 
polyphonic hearer the thin arrangement of parts. Of course 
the p^rts are lost if thick chords are used. Restraint in the 
use of the pedal is also sometimes intended to lead up to a con- 
trast which is lost if the pedal is introduced too soon. 

Contrast and variety are essential elements in organ effects. 
A suitable phrase repeated on solo stops of different diaracters ; 
a see-saw in a series of rhythmical chords between two manuals 
of different characters — contrasts generally — ^are charming when 
suitably employed. Phrasing we cannot describe here. It is 
just as important in the organ as in any solo instrument, or in 
song. 

There has been a tendency to attempt too much in the imita- 
tion of orchestral instruments. While such stops as good flutes 
and gobd imitations of wind instruments have their value, the 
imitation of stringed instruments and of the orchestra in general 

* As some difficulty has been felt as to what is here meant, an 
instance is given . The writer has heard a first-rate player emphasize 
the entrance of a chorale in the pedal (Mendelssohn's 3rd sonata in 
A) by coupling the choir clarinet to the pedal. The effect was coarse 
and disagree^le, and would have been ridiculous if it had not been 
so ugly. It was clear, but not dignified. 


is undesirable. The organ’s own proper tones are unequalled, 
and it is a pity to make it a mere caricature of the orchestra. 

The writer has had the opportunity of inspecting two of the 
installations known by the mime of R. Hope-Jpnes ; both under 
the care of an able enthusiast in the matter, Mr CoUinson, 01 
Edinburgh. The Hope-Jones system consists of two parts : 
a mechanism, and a system of pipe-work. Tliese must be con- 
sidered separately. The mechanism is entirely electric. One 
example consisted of an application of this mechanism to a fine 
organ by Willis. The conditions were as favourable as possible, 
with temperature regulation and constant use. Yet even in 
this case the contacts failed occasionally. The difficulty about 
repetition appeared to have been entirely got over, tlie perfonn- 
ance being satisfactory when the contact was in good order. 
Tliese contacts appear to be the weak part of the system. All the 
mechanism, couplers and all, is worked by means of these con- 
tacts. With the care which is taken no difficulty is found in 
getting the arrangement to work in the case of the Willis instru- 
ment. The system is very complicated, with double touch 
couplers throughout, by means of which a solo can be effected 
on one manual by varying the pressure. The study of the 
double touch appears very difficult. Stop handles are done away 
with. They are replaced by rockers, the faces of which are about 
the .size of small railway tickets. The appearance is as if the 
surface where the stop handles would be was plastered over with 
these rockers. They turn on a horizontal axis through the middle, 
and a touch of the finger at top or bottom opens or closes the 
stop. ITie other instrument was Hope-Jones throughout, pipes 
and mechanism. The curator was the same as in the case of the 
Willis instrument. But, the hall being little used, there was no 
temperature regulation, and very little use. The state of the 
mechanism was inferior, the contacts failing freely. It could not 
be regarded as an admissible mechanism from the writer’s point 
uf view. As to the pipe-work, the effect was remarkable ; but 
it could not be regarded as genuine organ work, as the player 
admitted. Our requirement in the matter of action is a perfectly 
unfailing connexion between key and pipe. And in this respect 
we adhere to a preference for tlie old tracker action, where 
possible. Anything that leaves a possibility of failure in the 
connexion we regard as inadmissible. 

The writer desires to acknowledge his obligations to Sir Walter 
Parratt for much assistance in the preparation of this article. 

(R. H. M. B.) 

History of the Ancient Organ. 

The earliest authentic records of the organ itself do not extend 
beyond the second century b.c., but the evolution of, the instru- 
ment from the Syrinx or Pan-pipe goes back to a remote period. 
The hydraulic and pneumatic organs of the ancients were 
practically the same instrument, differing only in the method 
adopted for the compression of the wind supply ; in the former 
this was effected by the weight of water, and in the latter by 
the more primitive expedient of working the bellows by hand or 
foot. What is known, therefore, of the evolution of the organ 
before hydraulic power was applied to it is common to both 
hydraulic and pneumatic organs. The organ of the ancients was 
a simple contrivance, consisting, in order of evolution, of three 
essential parts : (i) a sequence of pipes graduated in length 
and made of reed, wood or bronze ; (2) a contrivance for com- 
pressing the wind and for supplying it to the pipes in order to 
make them speak, the ends of such pipes as were required to be 
silent being at first stopped by the fingers ; and (3) a system for 
enabling the performer to store the wind and to control the 
distribution of the supply separately to the several pipes at will. 
The pipes of the syrinx were the prototypes of No. i ; tlic 
bellows and the bag-pipe— which was but the apjiiication of the 
former to the reed — foreshadowed No 2. The third part of the 
organ was composed of contrivances and common objects used 
by carpenters, such as boxes having sliding lids running in 
grooves, levers, &c. 

It seems probable that the syrinx was recognized by the anciony 
as the basis oi the organ. Hero of Alexandria, in his description/ 
the hydraulic organ, calls it a syrinx. Philo of Alexandria 
200 B.C.), mentioning the invention of the hydrauUs(tts) by Ctesy 

XX. oa 
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<Ay», *' th^ kind of syrinx play«d by hand which we call h3rArtlulis.’* 
llig fact that tho syrinx was an assemblage of independent stopped 
pipes, which in their original condition could not be mechanically 
olowjij stpee the movable lip of the player used to direct the air 
streafn' against the sharp edge of the open end of the pipe was a 
necessity, is no bar to the sdggested derivation. Wind projected 
into ;a pipe can produce no musical .sound unless the .wind be first 
compTes 3 (Yi fh® cvjen fiow of the stream be interrupted and 
converted into a siaics of pulses, In order to produce these pulse.s 
in an' organ-pipe, it iS nccc.ssary to make use oi some such contrivance 
as a reed, flute or whistle mouthpiece (j.v.). 

In the earliest organs there is no doubt that the pipes coa.sisted 
of lengths pi tho large reed known, as KJi\ajiot used for the syrinx, 
but converted into open fluc-pipcs. Instead of ctitting off tlu* rec<l 
imniedlAtely uiidef the knot, as for syrinx pii)e.s, a extra length 
was left and shaped to a point to form a foot or mouthpiece, whtCh 
was placed over the aperture in the wind'Chest, so that it caused the 
stream of air tp. split in two as it was driven through the hole into the 
pipe by the action of the bellows, A narro w fissure was made through 
the knot neat the front of the pipe, and above it a horizontal slit was 
cut in the reed, the two edges' being beveHed inwards. When the 
wind was pUm|^d into the chest it found an outlet through one of 
tlie holes in tho lid, and tho current, being divided by the foot of tho 
pipe, b<>came compressed and was forced througu the fissure in the 
■ knot. It' then atcended the pipe in an even stream, as yet silent, 
until thrown into commotion by another obstacle, the upper sharp 
edge or lip of the notch, whiclv produced the regular fluttcrings or 
pulses requisite for the emission of a note. The very simplicity of 
this process, disposes of any difficulty in accepting the syrinx _as an 
important factor in the evolution of the organ. The conversion of 
a Syrinx' pipe is, in fact, a simpler and more natural expedient than 
the more elaborate constiruction of a wooden flue-pip«. 

In order to. convert the syrinx into a mechanically played instru- 
ment, the addition of the actuating principle of the bag-pipe was 
necessary. It is probable tliat in the earliest attempts the leather 
bag was actfiainy retained and that the supply of wind was still 
furnished by the mouth through an insumation pipe. Such an 
instrument ia described and illustrated by Father Athanasius 
Kircher,' but his drawing should be accepted with reserve, as it was 

{ irobably only an effort of the imagination, to, illustrate the text, 
n the inlstrument, which he calls the Magraheiha or Mashrokifha 
oi the Chaldees, the hag is described as being inside the wind-chest, 
the insufflation pipe being carried throqgh a hole in the side of the 
box. l^ittlo ivoodcn sliders manipulated by the fingers formed a 
primitive means of controlling the escape oi the wind through any 
given pfple. 

We haVo two pottfery figures of musicians playing on primitive 
organs, in. the next stage of development, namely with belk>w.s, 
and a description in the Talmud. The quotation as given by 
Blasius.Ugqlinus states that Uie instrum<;n.t known as the MagrepM 
d’Aruciin ’ " consisted, os the Schilte Ha^tojim teaches, of several 
rpws qf jpipes and was blown by bellows. ^t had, besides, holes and 
shiall' shders answering to each pipe, w'hich were set in motion by, 
the pre.ssure of the organist ; the vunt-hOfes being open, a wonderful 
variety of ^uifida ,w.as produced." The sppriovis letter of St ;^Tome 
to pardanps might' "also be consulted in this connexion. At Tarsus 
in Asia Mifior ^tery and c 61 ns dating from c. 200 b.c, 'were ex- 
cairai;ed W; Bureikhardt Bdrttor,* and amongnt them is the frag- 
ment olii ftgtire pf a musician playing upon an. instrument fastened 
tq U&jbrj^tj and having seven pipes set m,a rectangular wind-chest, 
in' 'the centre of whicli appear -to be two bellows of unequal sizes. 
■(IhfOrtt^att^ly l:>dth .and description are ^imewhat vtLgfue ; 

nevesthelMs, tliero is no rOoin fw .dOhbt that this was an 
perhaps. Brithmit sliders px keys, the pipes being stopped at the open 
end, netyreisl; the jm^yer's,nwvi,t;h, by the finger^, siqiposing that there 
whs only one beTiows. Another piece of pottery from Tarsas, dis- 
covered fn durirlg excavations catried out af Ktisick-Kolah by 
M. M, Mazvulici* and V. Langlois,^ and pre.«ierved in the iouvre, 
shows the back of an organ having fifteen pipes. Two models of 
organs, of more recent da^ recall the construction of that found by 
Mr Barker. One found in,' Chinese Turkestan on the site of ancient 
Khbtan *' {ng. i) represents a udusician holding the instrument to 
his hr^st : both hhnd.V sefeifi' to be ptessihg what might be bellows ; 
and thore are seven pipes below tho bellows. The other instrument 
(fig. a) is of. Ib>maa otrigin^. an4.,foi;ms part of the decoration on a 
medallion on a yellow pottery vase, wh^ch was excava^ at Orango 
(Dauphin^, PrimCe), and is tjow preserved in the collection of M. 
Kmihen Damdio do Sommiires. 'ffto subject represent^ in ^0 


l^byL Talmud. See. T^saurus 

II, and 21, 

- See Litref aitd PiuiMtS (lidiiaon, i55'3), p. 260, fig. 69. 

* .W.. 'FtoehnOr, MiOnUmitts mtignes du mnsfe de France 

(Paris, 1873), pi. 32 ; also Archives des missions scientiAques, Iv. 



medallion is fin amphitheatre, and in the centre a pneumatic okgkn 
with bellows is plainly visible (fig. 2). 

This brings us to a point in the history of tho organ when the 
existencfi of the hydraulic organ can no longer be ignored. Some 
writers consider that the invention of the hydrauhs In the 2Ad 
century b.c. by Ctesibins ® of Alexandria constitutes the Invention 
of the organ, and tliat the pneumatic organ followed as am. improve- 
ment or variety. Suejh ^ assertion would ^seem to bo untenable 
in the face of what has been said above. It is, most improbable that 
a man busy with the theory and practice of hj^draulics would itiv^nt 
a higldy complex musical 
instrument in which 
essential parts lying out- 
•side his realm, such as 
the flue -pipes, the 
balanced keylmard, the 
arrangements within the 
wind-chest for the dis- 
tribution of the wind, 
are all in a highly de- 
veloped state ; ft would 
be a case for which no 
parallel exists in the 
history pf musical instru- 
ments, all of which have 
evolved slowly and surely 

tluough the ages. On From Marc Aurel Stem, 
the other hand, given a permis- 

pneumatic ol-gan in oftha Clarendon Trc*. F,„„, Oranga 

Which the primitive un- Fig. i. 2.— Roman 

weighted bellows worked Pneumatic brgan . 

unsatisfactorily, an 

engineer would be prompt to see an opportunity for the advan- 
tageous application of his art. 

'I'herc are two detailed and duly accredited descriptions of the 
hydraulis extant, both of which presuiipose the existence of a pneu- 
matic organ. One is in Greek by Hero of Alexandria,^ said to be a 
pupil oi Ctesibius,* and the other in Latin by Vitruvius (De Arch. 
ub. X. cap. ii,). In both accounts reference is made to drawings 
now lost. Mr Woodcroft states that in each MS. the diagrams are 
said to have been copied faithfnllv, and that on consulting four MSS. 
and three eariv printed editions® he found that the mechanical 
parts in all agree essentially, and that it is only the case of the 
organ and the arrangement of the pipes which vary according to the 
fancy of the artisf. 

ITie principle Of the hydraulis, which remained a complete mystery 
until recently, is now well understood. Representations of Roman 
hydraulic organs abound, but they were not always identified as 
such.*® As tho front of the organ (the performer sat or stood at tlie 
back) was invariably represented, there had been no indicalion of 
the manner in which the pmes -v/crc made to sound. A clqe was 
flmiished by a little Itoked clay model of An hydraulus, arid parts of 
the performer, excavated in 1885 on the ruins of Carthage and now 
preserved in the Musie Lavtgerie, attached 'to the cathedral of S. 
Louis of Carthage. This little clay model, measuring 7rV,in. by 
2I in. (figs. 3 and 4), modelled by Possessoris, a potter W'orkifig at 
the beginning of the znd century a n-, whose name appears on the 
front, below the ends of the sliders, is so accurately designod that 
it tallies in every point with the description of the in^itrupeot l>y 
Hero and Vitruvius. The number and relative sizes of the three 


* Tertullian (De dniina, 14) names Atchiimedcs, which is probably 

an error. See in this connexion Hermann leering, who devotes 
cotislderable space to the question, Die Orgel, ihre Erfindemg uiid i?fre 
Geschickte (Mueaster, 1905)' ^ . 

’ See The FHeumfUics of. Hero of Alexandria, translated fr^ the 
original Gre^ by Bennett Woodcroft (l.ondon, 1851), with. dl^ams. 

* Edward Buhle in FHe iHuSihdiischen Instrumente in dlA» Miftta- 
turen des frOhen MiMUOters, pt. i. (J.«ipzig, 1903). P- 53 * Note i 
corrects this as, an error, assigning Hero’.s activity to the IpgODnmg 
of our era, in wliich case the descriptipn by Vitruvius would be the 
earlier in spite of ^Ue 'fact that the hydraulus, as he describes it, 
contains an improvement on that of Hero, i.e. registers, arid tWo 
pumps instead of one, and thrit he omits to explain tlie purpose 'lor 
which water ia used. Buhle gives as his authority Diels^ , “ Das 
phys. System das Strabon,” p. 291, in Berliner Monatsberithte (Feb. 

* ^For an exhaustive and careful compilation of. these editions, 
and Of tile literature of the hydraulus generally, see Dr Charles 
Maclean’s article, " The Principle of, tlie Hydraulic Organ," 

Mils. Ces. Sb 4 - vi, 2, pp. 183-237 ; also John W. Warn^, Biblio- 
crdfihy of tile Organ, who, however, takes the erronequs view ^hat the 
mOfli^l editidrls" bf Vitnii^ius and Hero may be 'takefi as evidence 
tliat the. instrumeint itself was in use until about the middle 'or end 
of the 17th century. See Proc, Mm. Assoc. (1903-1904!., p. 40. 

“ The present writer was apparently the first in Enmand to draw 
attention , to this identity by introducing the drawing from < the 
Uteecht ' Psalter «nd thairitodol of the Carthage Oig«Hi> itc. See 
Music (London, Sept. iSgS^Kp^’gl^* 
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rowB of pipes, gauged by tlie renaaiio^ of tiie- organifSt, giyc the I 
requisite compass for the production of the six Qreek scales in use 
at that date.* A working reproduction ba^ed on the, proportions ' 
of the remains of the organist, but at half scale for the sake of 
portability (the real organ must, have measured 10 ft., in height by 

jft. in width), 
was successfully 
carried out by the 
Rev. F. W. Galpin 
■in Z900-1.901 l>y 
the help of photo- 
graphs^ and of the 
text of Vitruvius. 

The principle of 
the hydraulu.s i 
simple. An k 
verted funnel, or 
bell of metal, 
btanding on short 
feet and immersed 
in water within 
the altar-like re- 
ceptacle forming 
tljc base or pede- 
stal, communi' 
cates by means of 
a pipe, w'ith the 
wind- 



Fig. 3. — Pottery Model 
of the Hydraulus — Car- 
thage. c. A.D. 150. 


Fig. 4* 
Carthage, c. a.d. 150. 


pipe, w'lth 
!ud-chcst,placed 




t,pla 

above it. When 
the air is pumpc<l 
into tlie funnel by 
the alternate action of two pumps, one on each side of the organ, 
constructed bucket within bucket and fittal with valve.s, tlie water 
retreating before the compressed air, rises in the receptacle and 
by its weight holds tlie air in a state of compression in the 
funnel, whence it travels through the pipe into the wind-chost. 
'Fhe rest of the process is common also to the pneumatic organ. 
As there arc two pumps worked alternately, these conditions 
remain unchanged, until by pressure on a key working a 
slider under the apertures leading to the pipes, tlie compressed air 
is afforded an exit throiigh the latter, thus producing the desired 
note.^ It will be seen, therefore, tliat water 
acts on the air as a compres,sor exactly in the 
same manner as lead weights are used on the 
wind reservoir of modem pneumatic organs. 
The discovery of the Carthage model was of 
the greatest importance to the history of the 
keyboard {q.v,), for it proved beyond a doubt 
the use at the beginning of our era of balanecd 
keys (seen in front of the organist) on the 
principle described bv Vitruviiw. What 
appears to bo a second keyboard with smaller ' 
keys on the side of the hydraulus labelled 
Posscssorls (fig. 4) is simply the emls of the 
sliders, which arc pushed oiit or drawn in by 
the action of the keys. 

The principle 01 the hydraulus made it 
possible to construct large organs of powerful 
tone more suitable for use in the arena than 
the small pneumatic instruments, but the 
hydraulic organ never entirely supplanted the. 
pneumatic, which was probably not so iui- 

f iexfect at the beginning of our era as has been 
bought, since it outlived the former and seems 
to have differed from it only in the matter of 
„ , — . - pressure. The hvdraulus, on the other hand, 

S M/m ^uros, must havehnd many drawbacks, that of causing 
Rome. 4tli or jth ce:it. damp in the instrument being of a serious 
A.i>. nature ; it was also unwieldy and difficult to 

5 * carry about. 

Of Uie pneumatic oi^an in portaWc and portative form, 
traces have been found during the palmy days of the Roman 
empire, and the art of organ-building, of which the organ in fig. 5 
is an example, never seems to have quite died out during the 
decline of classic Rome and the dawn of Western civilization. 
This illustration ia derived from a,4th^ or 5th-century slab in the 
church of S Paul extra muros at Rome. It is evident that the 



hydraulic organ was widely known and used in the East during 
the early centuries of our era, but it never won a footing in the 

* See Anonymi scriptio de musica, ed. Bellermann, p. 35. 

See " Notes on a Rotuau Hydraulus^" Beliqaary (1904); also 
the writer's "Researches into the Origin of the Organs of the 
Ancients'* irt Intern. Mus. Gas., Sbd. i». pp. 167-202 (Leipzig, 
1901 ), and Proc. Mus. Assoc. (r90.3i-i904>. PP- 54-55- 

• For a more complete explanation of the action of the hydraulus, 
with diagrams, see Victor Lorct, Bevue arcMot. (Paris, 1890) ; 
W. Chappell, Jiistory of ^tisic (Loudon, *874), pp. 325-361. 


West, although a law solitary specimens found their way into the 
palaces of kings, and princes. On account of its association with 
the theatre, gladiatoral combats apd pagan amusements qf 
corrupt Rome, it waS' placed under a ban by the Church,. ,The 
ignorance and misinformation displayed on the suhj^Qt by writeiis 
and miniaturists of; the early and late middle ages leave no room 
for. doubt that the instrument itself was unknown to them except 
from hearsay. 

Venice seems to have been famed for its organ-builders during 
the- 9th century, for Epuis le D^bonnaire (778-840) sent there, 
it is recorded, for a certain monk, Georgius Benevento,^ to con- 
struct an, hydraulic organ for his palace at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

No progress in the art of oi^an-building is. recordeil until the 
use. of organs in the churches had long been established. The 
recognition of the value of the organ in Christian worship proved an 
incentive which led to the rapid development of the instrument. 

In France and Germany the Romans must have used organs 
and have introduced, them to the conquered tribes as they did 
in Spain, but the art of making- them was soon lost after Roman 
influence and civilization were withdrawn. Pippin, when he 
wished to introduce the Roman ritual into the churches of 
France, felt the need of an organ and applied to the Byzantine 
emperor, Constantine Copr.onynvus, to send him one, which 
arrived by special embassy in 757 and was placed in the church 
of St Corneille at Compi^gne ; tite arrival of this; organ was 
obviously considered a, great event ; it is mentioned by all the 
chroniclers of his reign, Charlemagne received a similar present 
from the emperor of the, East in 812, of which a description has 
been preserved.^ The bellows were of hide, the pipes of bronze ; 
its tone was as loud as thunder and as sweet as that of lyre and 
psaltery. This organ must have bad registers like those of the 
hydraulus of Vitruvius and the portative from Pompeii. In 826 
we hear that his son Louis le Debonnairc obtained a pneumatic 
organ for the church at Aix-la-Chapelle, not to be confounded with 
the hydraulus installed in his palace. 

The statement that the organ was introduced into the Roman 
Church by Pope Vitalian, at the end of the 7th century, which 
has been generally accepted, is rejected by Buhle® on the ground 
of insufficient proof. There is abundant evidence to show that 
the organ had taken its place in the churches in the loth oentur}', 
not only in England but in Germany, where the construction by 
monks had become so general that we find no fewer than, three 
treatises on organ-l^uilding ’ written by monks, followed by three 
more in the nth century.** 

Considerable activity was displayed in England in the loth 
century in organ-building on a large .scale for churches and 
monasteries, such as thp mon.ster organ for Bishop Alphege at 
Winchester, which had 400 bronze pipes, 26 bellows and 2 
manuals of 20 keys, each governing 10 pipes.” There is also the 
elaborate organ presented by St Dunslan to his monastery at 
Malmesbury.^® 

* " Vita Hludovici Itnfpwatoris,” Mon. Germ. ii. pp. 629-630 ; 
sec also Buhle, op. cit. p. 38, note 4, where fuller references are 
given. 

9 Gesta Karoli Monachi Sangallensis, lib. ii. cap. x. p. 751. 

« Op. cit. p. 61, note 2, where the evidence is carefully silted. 

^ (i) by Notker of St Gallon (see liattemcr, Detjkmdler, Bd. iii. 
pp. 568 seq. ; Hugo Riemana, Studien Z. Gesch. der Notenschrift, 
pp, 207 8eq, ; Martin Cerbtrt, i. to. too seq. (2) By Bemelinius 
(see Gerbert, i. pp. 318 and 325). Tlie third is an aaonymou.s 9th- 
centmy tract, the earliest of-aU, De.menmra fisfulartm, giving only 
the ptoportions of organ pipys. MS. Lat. 12940 fol. 43“. Paris Bibl. 
Nat^ reproduced by Buhle^ op. cit. p. 104 {Latin only). 

« (l) De ftstulis organicis, introduced in a MS. copy of Mart. G;vp- 
by a Bernese monk ; see A. Schubiger, MusiktU. Spjctlegien, pp. 82 
sen. Reproduced also by Buhle, -op. cit. Beilage iv. pp. 114-116, 
coUatod with a German translation. (2) I’hcophilus, De divers, 
artibus, edited and tr.anslated ,into English by Robert Hendric 
(London, 1847) ; reproduced by Buhle, op. at. Beilage lii. pp. zps 
seq., Latin and German coUhted, who gives the title as Schedula 
artium. (3) Tracfatiis de mtusura fistularum, by Bishop Ebferliard 
of Freeing. Marlin Gerbert, op. cit. ii. pp. 279-281. 

* See Wolstani, monachi Veritani, De Vita S. Swifkuni ; Cousse- 
maker, " Essai sur Ipa instruments de muskiuc du moyen-figi,’' in 
Ann. Arrhtol., iii. pp. 281-282. 

« William of Malmesbury, Ponti/., Ub, v. 
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Earl Elwin gave money " iriginta libras ” to the monastery at 
Ramsay for copper pipes for a great pneumatic organ to be played 
on high days and holidays.* 

The great activity recorded in the 12th and 13th centuries in 
Germany is probably due to the influence and teaching of 

Byzantine masters 
during the 9th cen- 
tury. Pope John 
VIII. (872-880) ap- 
plied to Bishop Anno 
of Freising to send 
him an organ and an 
organist.’* Organs 
were in.stalled in 
Cologne (loth cen- 
tury ),in Halberstadt, 
in Erfurt, in Augs- 
burg, Weltenbui^ 
(nth century); in 
Utrecht, Constance, 
Petershausen (12th 
century) ; Peters- 
berg, Cologne Cathedral, 13th century.^ The rest of the 
literary and archaeological material— treatises, monuments, 
miniatures— available during the later middle ages yields 
very scant authenticated information as to the progressive 
steps which lie between the 12th- 
century organ as described by 
Theophilus and the large church 
organs of the days of Praetorius'* 

(i6t8). 

The keyboard is the principal feature 
concerning whicti miniatures offer any 
evidence. Here and there a 13th- 
century miniature gives a hint of 
balanced keys on .small portative 
organ.s which already abound during 
that and the next century. Th-- 
Bernese monk in hfs treatise on the 
Bn-,. Mh, . Cotton Tiberiu* ^ reference was made 

A vii. fol. 104b. 141I1 century. HI the note above, clearly describes 
balanced keys, depressa lamina, 


From th« Bible of Sc Etienne Harding at Oijou. rath cent. 
Fig. 6 . 



Fig. 7. 


pressed down, not pulled out, as were 
riuis ; his description coniorms strictly 


those mentioned by Theophi! 
with that of Hero, which suggests that he was borrowing from 
classical authorities rather than describing an actual instrument 
with which he was well acquainted, an expedient to which 



Brit. Afut. Add, MU. 14th century. 

Fig. 8. 

many medieval writers had recourse. In the I4ih -century minia- 
tures, balanced keys are general for the larger portable organs. 
The adoption of narrower keys in the larger organs may no 
doubt be traced to the influence of the portatives, in which they in 


* Vita S. Oswaldi ; see Mabillon Acta S. scl. v. p. 756. 

* See Baluze, Miscell. v. p. 490. , 

* Buhle (op. cU.) gives a list with quotations from authorities; 
see pp. 66 and 67. 

* See Michael Praetorius Syntagma Musicam (Wolfenbiittel, x6i8). 


most cases resemble the white keys of the modern pianoforte. There 
is no miniature on record in which the fist action on the keys is 
indicated, the performer during the loth, iith and 12th centuries 
being depicted m the act of drawing out the stop-like sliders — as for 
instance, in the 12th-century manuscript Bible of St Etienne Harding 
at Dijon ‘ (fig. 6), where the organist is playing the notes D and F, the 
sliders being lettered from C to C. From the 1 3th century the keys 
are shown pressed down by means of one finger or of finger ami 
thumb (fig. 7). In the beautiful Spanish MS. .said to have been 
compiled for Alphonso XII. (c. 1237), 
known as the Cantigas de Satda Maria, 
a portative is shown having balanced 
keys, one of which is being lightly pressed 
by the thumb, the instrument resting on 
the palm — while the left hand manipu- 
lates the bellows. 

The keys themselves varied in shape, 
being either like a T ; a wide rectangle, 
with or without the comers rounded oh , 
or a narrow rectangle. The earliest in- 
stance of chromatic keyboard is that of 
the org.an at Halberstadt * built in 1361 
and restored in 1495. An inscription on 
the keyboard states that it formed part 
of the original organ, which liad the 
scmitonal arrangement of keys.’ 

It must not, however, be inferred from 
these isolated cases that balanced keys 
were general from the 13th century, nor 
that the chromatic keys were common in 
the 14th. The St Cecilia in the altar- 



Fig. 9. 


pk'ce in Ghent by the brothers Hubert 
and J.'itt van Eyck (15th cent.) is repre- 
sented as playing upon an organ with a modem-looking keylxiard. 

A picture by Fra Angelico (15th cent.) in the National Gallery 
shows a portative with accidentals. It will probably be found 
that the earliest development of the organ took place in Germany 
and in the Netherlands. (K. S.) 

ORGANISTRUM, the medieval I.^tin name for the carlie&L 
known form of the hurdy-gurdy {q.v.). The organistrum wps 
large enough to rest on the knees of two performers sitting sic*; 
by side, one of whom turned the crank setting the wheel in 
motion, while the other, the artist, manipulated the keys. The 
word organistrum is derived from orgamm and instrumenlum ; 
the former term was applied to the primitive harmonies, con- 
sisting of octaves accompanied by fourths or fifths, first practi.sed 
by Hucbald in the loth century. This explanation enable:; 
us to fix witli tolerable certainty the date of the invention of 
the organistrum, at the end of the loth or beginning of the nth 
century, and also to understand the construction of the instru- 
ment. A stringed instrument of the period — such as a guitar- 
fiddle, a rotta or oval vielle — being used as model, the proportions 
were increased for the convenience of holding the instrument and 
of dividing the performance between two persons. Inside the 
body was the wheel, having a tire of leather well rosined, and 
working easily through an aperture in the sound-board. The 
three strings resting on the wheel and supported besides on a 
bridge of the same height all sounded at once as the wheel 
revolved, and in the earliest examples the wooden tangents 
taking the place of fingers on the frets of the neck acted upon 
all three strings at once, thus producing the harmony known 
as organum. 

Tlie organistrum appears on a bas-relief from the abbey of St 
Geoige.s de Boscherville (nth cent.), now preserved in the museum 
of Rouen, where it is played by a royal lady, her maid turning the 
crank. It has the place of honour in the centre of the band uf 
musicians representing the twenty-four elders of the Apocalypse 
in the tympanum of the Gate of Glory of the cathedral of Santiago 
da Compostella (izth cent.). There is also a fine example in a 
miniature of a p.salter of English workmanship (12th cent.), forming 
part of the Hunterian collection in Glasgow University ; this wa.s 
shown at the Exhibition of Illuminated 1"'" ' - ■ 

Fine Arts Club in 1908. 


MSS. at the Burlington 
(K. b^.) 


® See also for other organs with sliders being drawn out, A. Hascloff, 
Eine SdchsischthUringische Materschuh urn die Wende des XIII. 
Jahrh., pi. xxvi. No. 57, part of Studien i« der Kunstgeschtekie ; 
the same is reproducM in Gori's Thesaurus dipiychorum, Bd. iii 
Tab. 16, where it is falsely ascribed to the 9th century. 

* Praetorius mentions the Halberstadt and Erfurt organs as having 
been built 600 years before his time (1618), and still bearing on tliem 
the date inscribed. See op. cit. p. 93. 

’ See A. J. Hipkins, History 0/ the Pianoforte (London, 1896). 
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ORGANON (Gr. 6pyavov, instrument, from fpyov, work), 
the name given to Aristotle’s logical treatises. They are so 
called because logic is itself neither a speculative science nor a 
practical art in the ordinary sense, but an aid or instrument 
to all scientific thought. Francis Bacon, regarding the Aris- 
totelian logic as he understood it as of no avail, gave to his own 
treatise the name Novum Organum in the belief that he had 
discovered a new inductive logic which would lead necessarily 
to the acquisition of new scientific knowledge. Compare also 
Whewell’s Novum Organum Renovalum and I.ambert’s Neues 
Organon. In medieval music the term was applied in a similar 
sense to early attempts at improvised counterpoint i.e. a part 
sung as an accompaniment above or below the melody or plain- 
song ; it consisted of 8th$ and 5ths (or 4th$) added to the 
plainsong. 

ORGY (through French from Lat. orgia, Gr. opyia, in deriva- 
tion connected probably with tpyov, work ; cf. Lat. operare, to 
sacrifice), a term originally denoting the secret rites or cere- 
monies connected with the worship of certain deities, especially 
those of Dionysus- Bacchus. The Dionysiac orgies, which were 
restricted to women, were celebrated in the winter among the 
Thracian hills or in spots remote from city life. The women 
met, clad in fawn-skins, with hair dishevelled, swinging the 
thyrsus and beating the cymbal ; they danced and worked 
themselves up to a state of mad excitement. The holiest rites 
took place at night by the light of torches. A bull, the repre- 
sentative of the god, was torn in pieces by them as Dionysus- 
Zagreus had been torn ; his bellowing reproduced the cries of 
the suffering god. The women tore the bull with their teeth, 
and the eating of the raw flesh was a necessary part of the ritual. 
Some further rites, which varied in different districts, represented 
the resurrection of the god in the spring. On Mount Parnassus 
the women carried bade Dionysus-Licnites, the child cradled 
m the winnowing fan. The most famous festival of the kind 
was the rpurijpk celebrated every second winter on Parnassus 
by the women of Attica and Phocis. The celebrants were called 
Maenads or Bacchae. The ecstatic enthusiasm of the Thracian 
women, KXwSwves or Mi/iaXXowts, was especially distinguished. 
The wild dances, songs, drinking and other “ orgiastic ” cere- 
monies which were characteristic of these rites have given rise 
to the use of the word “ orgy ” for any drunken, wild revel or 
festivity (see Dionysus and Mystery). 

ORIA,a town of Apulia, Italy, in the province of Lecce, 25 m. 
E. of Taranto and 19 m. S.W. of Brindisi by rail, 540 ft. above 
sea-level. Pop. (1901), 8838. It occupies the site of the ancient 
Uria, the chief town of the Sallentini, which stood in a command- 
ing position in the centre of the peninsula of the ancient Calabria 
(f/.i>.), almost midway between Brundusium and Tarentum on 
the Via Appia. Strabo mentions that he saw there the old palace 
of the Messapian kings (vi. 3. 6, p. 282). The town contains a 
small museum and a fine ca.stle of Frederick II., erected in 1227. 
The Doria family of Genoa and Rome is said to derive its name 
from a certain Tommaso d’Oria, who led the rebellion against 
Frederick’s son Manfred. Much damage was done by a cyclone 
in 1878. 

ORIBI, or OuREBT, the local name of a small South African 
antelope (Ortbia scoparia), standing about 24 in. at the shoulder, 
and characterized by the presence of a bare glandular spot 
below the ear, the upright horns of the bucks, which are ringed 
for a short distance above the face, and the tufted bushy tail, of 
which the terminal two-thirds are black. The name is extended 
to include the other members of the same genus, such as the 
Abyssinian, 0. montana; the Gambian, 0. nigricandata ; the 
British East African, 0. haggardi] and the Mozambique, O. 
petersi. 

ORIEL, JOHN FOSTER, Baron (1740-1828), Irish politician, 
was the son of Anthony Foster of I.outh, an Iri.sh judge. He 
was returned to the Irish parliament in 1761, and made his 
mark in financial and commercial questions, being appointed 
chancellor of the Irish exchequer in 1784. His law giving 
bounties on the exportation of com and imposing heavy taxes 
on its importation is noted by Lecky as responsible for making 


Ireland an arable instead of a pasture country. In 1 785 he became 
Speaker. He opposed the Union, and ultimately refused to 
surrender the Speaker's mace, which was kept by his family. 
He was returned to the united parliament, and in 2804 became 
chancellor of the Irish exchequer under Pitt. In 1821 he was 
created a peer of the United Kingdom as Baron Oriel of Ferrard 
in the county of Louth, and died on the 23rd of August 1828. 
His wife (d. 1824) had in 1790 been created an Irish peeress, 
as Baroness Oriel, and in 1797 Viscountess Ferrurd ; and their 
son, Thomas Henry (d. 1843), who married Viscountess Massereene 
(in her own right) and took the name of Sheffington, inherited 
all these titles; the later Viscounts Massereene being their 
descendants. 

ORIEL, in architecture, a projecting bay window on an upper 
storey, which is carried by corbels or mouldings. It is usually 
polygonal or semicircular in plan, but at Oxford in 'some of the 
collies there are examples which are rectangular and rise 
through two or three storeys. In Germany it forms a favourite 
feature, and is sometimes placed at the angle of a building, 
carried up through two or three floors and covered with a lofty 
roof. The oriel is also said to have been provided as a recess 
for an altar in an oratory or small chapel. In the isth century 
oriels came into general use, and are frequently found over 
entrance gateways. 

The origin of the word is unknown. The suggested derivation 
frofn Lat. aureolumy with the supposed meaning of a gilded 
chamber or room, is not, according to the Ntw English Dictionary y 
borne out by any historical evidence, and early French forms 
— such as eurieul — do not point to an origin in a word beginning 
with au. Du Cange {Glossarium, s.v. Oriolum) quotes Matthew 
of Paris (1251, Vitae Abbatum S. Albani): adjacet atrium nobilis- 
simum in introitu, quod porticus vel Oriolum appellatur ; and also 
a French use of 1338, where a licence to build an oriol is granted 
to one Jehan Bourgos. The earliest meaning seems to be a 
gallery, portico or corridor, and the application of the term to 
a particular form of window apparently arose from such a window 
being in an “ oriel.” In Cornwall “ orrel ” is still used of a 
balcony or porch at the head of an outside staircase leading to 
an upper story in a fisherman’s cottage. The name of Oriel 
College, at Oxford, comes from a tenement known as Seneschal 
Hall or La Oriole, and granted to the college in 1327. There 
is no trace of the reason why the tenement was so called, but it 
would seem that it referred to one of the earlier applications of 
the word, to a gallery or porch, rather than to a window. 

ORIENTATION, the term in architecture given to the position 
of a building generally with reference to the points of the com- 
pass, and more especially (as the word implies) to that of the 
East. It would seem that some of the Egyptian temples were 
orientated in the direction of the sun or of some selected star, the 
exact position of which on some particular day would be an 
indication to the priest of the exact time of the year — ^a matter 
of great importance in an agricultural country, when the calendar 
was not known. The orientation of Greek temples has enabled 
astronomers to calculate the dates of the foundation of early 
temples, allowance being made for the gradual changes which in 
the course of centuries had taken place in the precession of the 
equinox. The principal front of the Greek temple always faced 
east ; and the rays of the rising sun, passing through the great 
doorway of the naos, lighted up the statue at the further end, this 
being the only occasion on which the people who came to witness 
the event were able to gaze on the sculptured figure of the deity. 

In early Christian architecture, in the five first basilicas built by 
Constantine, the apse of the church was at the west end, and the 
priest, standing behind the altar, faced the east ; this orientation 
being probably derived from ^t of the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem and the church at Bethlehem. Three- 
fourths of the early churches in Rome followed this orientation, 
but in many it was reversed at a later date. In Sta. Sophia, 
Constantinople, and all the Byzantine churches, the apse was 
always at the east end, and the same custom obtains in the early 
churches in Syria and the Coptic churches in Egypt. 

In Spain, Germany and England generally the eastern 
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oyientation ^ generally observed, but in France and Italy 
there are many variations. In Scotland it was the custom to 
fix a pole in the ground over night, and in the morning 
at sunrise to note the direction taken by the shadow of 
the pole, which was folkmed tdien setting out the axis of the 
choir ; if such a custom had been followed in an early church, 
when setting out another of later date there should be some 
difference in the orientation of the two, on account of the varia- 
tion of the obliquity of the ecliptic in the interval, and this in 
some cases accounts for the change of the axial line which is 
found in some churches, either when the east end has been 
rebuilt, as was constantly the case throughout Europe, or when 
a nave has been added to an earlier structure. In describing 
churches it is usual to use the terms east, west, north and south, 
on the assumption that the altar is at the east end, although this 
may not be the real bearing of the edifice. 

Indirectly also the term is sometimes used in the planning of 
houses and the relation of the windows of the various rooms to 
the sunshine and the weather— in other words, to the points of 
the compass ; thus an eastward aspect should be provided for 
the morning- and diningHrooms, a South-westem aspect for the 
drawing-room, a westward for the library, and north by west for 
the kitchen, larder, &c. (R. P. s.) 

ORIENTE, OR La Region Orientale, a large undefined 
terrltoiy of Ecuador, comprising all that part of the republic 
lying east of the Andes. Pop. (1887 estimate), 80,000. The 
territory was formed in 1884 from the older territories of Napo, 
Canelos and Zamom, but its boundaries with the neighbouring 
republics of Colombia and Peru are disputed. Ihe territory is 
covered with great forests, inhabited by wild Indians, and its 
climate is hot and exceptionally humid. There are some mission 
settlements and trading stations in the Andean foothills and on 
some of the river couraes, one of which is Archidona, on a small - 
tributary of the Napo, which is the nominal capital. 

ORlGiEN (r. 185-^. ^54), the most distinguished and -most 
influential of all the theologians of the ancient church, with the 
possible exception of Augustine. He is the father 6f the church’s 
science ; he is the founder of a theoii^ Which Ws brought to 
perfection in the 4th and 5th centuries, and which still retained 
the stamp of his genius when in the 6th century it disowned its 
author. It was Ori^n who created the dogmatic of the church 
anddaid the foundations' of the scientific criticism; of the Old and 
New Testaments. He could not hove been what he was unless 
two generations before him had laboured at the problem of 
ftifding an intellectual expression and a ^ilosophic baas for 
Qfristionity (Justin, Tatian, Athenagnras, Fantaenus, Clement). 
Bat thehr attempts, in coikiparison with his, are like a schoolboy’s 
essays beside the finished work of a master. Like all great 
epoch«making pemonalities, he was favoured by the cimum- 
stances of his life, notwithstanding the relentless persecution 
to whieh he was exposed. He lived in a time when the Christian 
communities enjoyed ahnost uninteitupted peace and held an 
adcnowledged position in the world. By prociaiming the 
reooncaiaiion of science with the Christian faith,' Of the highest 
culttwe with the Go^l, Oiigen did more- than a-ny other man to 
win th&Oid World to riw Christian re%ion. But he entered into 
no diplomatic compromises; it was his deepest and most 
solemnconviction that the sacred oracles of Christendomembraced 
all the ideals of antiquity. His character was as transparent as 
his' life Was blameless; there are few church 'fathers whose 
biography leaves so pure an impresrion on the -reader. The 
atmosj^ere around him was a dangerous one for : a 'philosopher 
^ theologian to breathe, but he 'kept his spiritual health un^ 
impaired, and even his sense of troth suffered less mjituy than 
was the case with most of his contemporaries. To os, Indeed, 
his conception of the oniverse, like that of Philo, seems a strange 
medley, and one may be ata loss to conceive how hecouid bri^ 
together such heterogeneous elements ; but there is no reason to 
doubt l^t the harn^y of alLthe essential parts of his system 
was o^ous enough to ^msetf. It is true that m addremiiq^ tlw 
Christian people he used different language from that which he 
em|ficiyed to the cultured ; but there was no dissimulation in 


that— on the contrary, it was a requirement 'Of • his system. 
Orthodox theology has never, in any of the confessions, ventured 
beyond the circle which the mind of Origen first measured out. 
It has suspected and amended its author, it has expunged his 
heresies ; but whether- it has'put anything better or more tenable 
in their j^ace may be gravely questioned. 

Origen was bom, peihaps at Alexandria, of Christian parents 
in the year 185 or r86. As a boy he showed evidence of remark- 
able talents, and his father Leonidas gave him an excellent 
education. At a very early age, about the year 200, he listened to 
the lectures of Pantaenus and Clement in the catechetical school. 
Tliis school, of which the origin (though assigned to Athenagoras) 
is unknown, was the first and for a long time the only institution 
where Christians were instructed simultaneously in the Greek 
sciences and the doctrines of the holy Scriptures. Alexandria 
had been, since the days of the Ptolemies, a centre for the inter- 
change of ideas between East and West — oetween Egypt, Syria, 
Greece and Italy ; and, as it had furnished Judaism with an 
Hellenic philosophy, so it also brought about the alliance of 
Christianity with Greek philosophy. Asia Minor and the West 
developed the strict ecclesiastical forms by means of which the 
church closed her lines against heathenism, and especially 
against heresy ; in Alexandria Christian ideas were handled in 
a free and speculative fashion and worked out with the help of 
Greek philosophy. Till near tlie end of the 2nd century the line 
between heresy and orthodoxy was less rigidly drawn there than 
at Ephesus, Lyons, Rome or Carthage. In the year 202 a 
persecution arose, in which the father of Origen became a 
martyr, and the family lost their livelihood. Origen, who had 
distinguished himself by his intrepid zeal, was supported for a 
time by a lady of rank, but began about the same time 
to earn his bread by teaching ; and in 203 he was placed, 
with the sanction of the bishop Demetrius, at the head of the 
catechetical school. Even then his attainments in the whole 
circle of the sciences were extraordinary. But the spirit of 
investigation impelled him to devote himself to the highest 
studies, philosophy and the exegesis of the sacred Scriptures. 
With indomitable perseverance he applied himself to these 
.subjects ; although himself a teacher, he regularly attended the 
lectures of Ammonius Sacca3,and made a thorough study of the 
books of Plato andNumenius, of the Stoics and the Pythagoreans.r 
At the same time he endeavoured to acquire a knowledge of 
Hebrew, in order to be able to read the Old Testament in the 
originaL His manner of life was ascetic ; the sayings of the 
Sermon on the Mount and the practical maxims of the Stoics 
were his guiding stars. Four oboli a day, earned by copying 
manuscripts, sufficed for his bodily sustenance. A rash resolve 
led him to mutilate himself tihat he might escape from the lusts 
of the flesh, and work unhindered in the instruction of the 
female sex. This step he afterwards regretted. As the attend- 
ance at his classes continually increased — pagans thronging 
to him as well as Christians— be handed over tiie beginners to 
his friend 'Heracles, and took chaise of the more advanced pupils 
himiself. Meanwhile the literary- activity of Origen was increasing 
year by year. He commenced his great work on the textual 
criticism df the Scriptures ; and at the mstigation of his friend 
Ambroshis, who provided him with the necessary amanuenses, 
he published his commentaries on the Old Testam^t and 
his dogmatic investigatioms. In this manner he 'laboured at 
Alexandria for twenty^eight years (till 231-232), Hiis period, 
however, was broken by many journeys, undertaken) partly for 
scientific and portly for ecclesiastical objects. We Imow that 
he was in Rome in '^the, time df Zephyrinus, again in Arabia, 
where a Roman oflSoial wanted to hear his lectures, and in 
Antioch, in response to a most flattering invitation from Julia 
Mammoea (mother of Alexander Severus, afterwards emperor), 
who wished to become acquainted with his philosophy. In the 
year 2x6— the time when the impi^iftl executioners were ravaging 
Atexandria— we find Origen in Palestine. There the bishops of 
JerusalemandCaesarea received him in the most friendly manner, 
and got him to deliver 'public lectures in the churches. In the 
East, especiaUy in Asia Minor, it was still no unusual thing for 
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J#y.men,with permission of the bishop, to address the people in the; 
chnrph. In Alexandria, however, this custom had been given 
up, and Demetrius took occasion to express his disapproval apd 
recall jOrigen to Alexandria. Probably the bishop was jealous of 
the high reputation of the teacher ; and a coolness arose between 
theni which led, fifteen years later, to an open ruptpre. On his 
way to Greece (apparently in the year 230) Origen was ordained 
a presbyter in Palestine by his friends the bishops. This was 
undoubtedly an infri^ement of the rights of the Alexandrian 
bishop; at the same time it was simply a piece of spite on the part 
of the latter that had kept Origen so long without any ecclesi- 
astical consecration. Demetrius convened a synod, at which it 
was resolved to banish Origen from Alexandria. Even this did 
not ^tisfy.his displeasure. A second synod, composed entirely 
of bishops, determined that Origen must be deposed from die 
presbytprial status. This decision was communicated to the 
foreign, churclies, and seems to have been justified by referring 
to the self-mutilation of Origen and adducing objectionable 
doctrines which he was said to have promulgated. The details 
of tiie incident are, however, unfortunately very obscure. No 
formal excommunication of Origen appears to have been decreed ; 
it was considered sufficient to have him degraded to the position 
of a layman. The sentence was approved by most of the 
chmehes, in particular by that of Rome. At a later period 
Origen sought to vindicate his teaching in a letter to the Roman 
bishop Fabian, but, it would seem, without success. Even 
Herades, his former friend and sharer of his views, took part 
against him ; and by this means he procured his own election 
shortly afterwards as successor to Demetrius. 

In these circumstances Origen thought it best voluntarily to 
retire from Alexandria(23i-232). He betook himself , to Palestine, 
where his condemnation had not been acknowledged by the 
churches any more tlian it had been in Phoenicia, Arabia and 
Achaea. He settled in Caesarea, and very shortly he had 
a flourishing school there, whose reputation rivalled that of 
Alexandria. Hjs literary work, too, was prosecuted with 
unabated vigour. Enthusiastic pupils sat at his feet (see the 
Panegyric of Gregory Thaumaturgus), and the methodical 
instruction which he imparted in all branches of knowledge was 
famous all over the East. Here again his activity as a teacher 
was interrupted by frequent journeys. Thus he was for two 
years together at Caesarea in Cappadocia, where he was over- 
taken by the Maximinian persecution ; here he worked at his 
recension of the Bible. We find him again in Nicomedia, in 
Athens, and twice in Arabia. He w;^ called there to combat the 
Unitarian christology of Beryllus, bishop of Bostra, and to clear 
up certain eschatological questions. As he had formerly had 
dealings with the house of Alexander Severus, so how he entered 
ipto a correspondence with the emperor Philip t^e Arabian and 
bjs wife Severa. But through all situations of his life he pre- 
served his equanimity, bis keen interest in science, and his 
indefatigable zeal for the instruction of others. In the year 250 
the Dacian persecution broke out, Origen was arrested, imprisoned 
ipaltreated. But he survived these troubles-— it is a malicious 
ipvei^tion that he recanted during die pers^ution— and lived, a 
few years longer in active, intercourse with, his friends. He died, 
probably in the year 254 (consequently , upd^*' Valerian), at Tyjre, 
where his. grave was still shown in tl^c nqiddle ages. 

, 'Writi^gs.—Or\gpt^ is probably the m.ost, jwolific author of the 
anciept churtfb. “Which of us,” asjts J[erome, “can read all 
that he has written ? ” The nunjiber of his works was estimated 
at 6000, but that is certainly an exaggeration. Owing to Uie 
weasing unpopularity of Origen in the chuirch,apmparatively 
small portion of these works have cpme dpwp to us in the ordinal. 
We hf^ve mpre in the Latin trap^atiqn of Rttfinus ; but this 
tj[;ah^][atlpn is by no means trusi;w'pr,thy,|^inpe Rpi^ps, assuming 
tl]^t prigen’s writings, ^d been tampered. with, by the heretics, 
cpnst^eired himself at liberty to onut or .amend heterodox state- 
ment^. Origen’s real opinion, ^owfever^ .may frcqjuently tw 
ga&ered from the Philocalia—d.^ of antpolpgy from his 
WQrka prepared by Basil .thjs Grego^ Nazianzenus. 

the frjagnrefi^inBhptifjs and in Apology oi PainpHilus serve 


I for epmparison. The writings of Origen consist of letters, ^d nf 
works in textual criticism, exegesjs, apologetics^ dogpiXtA? > ajp4 
practical theology. , ^ 

1. Eusebius (to, whom wx owe our fuU.knowlei^ge of lus,)!^), 
collected more th^ a hundred of Origen's’ lettpp, , arrange 
them in books, and . deposited them in the libra^, at iGaosjarea 
(//, E. vi. 36). In the church library at Jerusaleii? (fjgjunpeii by 
the bishop Alexander) there were also numerous, Iqttere pfjtJds. 
father (Euseb. H, E. vi. 20). But unjFortunately they hjave .ftlk 
been lost except two— one to Julius Africanus (about thp hi^^y, 
of Susanna) and one to Gregory Thaumaturgus. There arc, 
besides, a couple of fragments. 

2. Origen’s textual studies on the 01 ^ Testament wpre under- 
taken partly in order to improve tqe manuscript tradition, 
and partly for apologetic reasons, tp clear upthe rplatx^n bjctween 
the LXX and the original jElebrew text.. The resulbs of n^ore 
than twenty years’ labour \yere set forth ip; his Hexaplq. and 
Tetrapla, in which he placed the Hebrew tekt side, by ,s^e 1 ^ hh 
the various Greek versions, examined their mutual, reilations 
in detail, and tried to find the basis for a more relipblp text 
of the LXX. The Eexapla was probably never fully /Written 
out, but excerpts were made from it by various scholffs at 
Caesarea in the 4lh century ; and thus large sections of it have 
been saved. ^ Origen worked also at thp t^t of the ^ew Testa- 
ment, although he produced no recension of his own. 

3. The exegctical labours of Origen extend over the wholp 
of the Old and New Testaments. They are divided intp Scholia 
(<n]fMi<a<rtis, short annotations, mostly grammatical), homilies 
(edifying expositions grounded on exegesis), and Cotnmentaries 
(T^/xot). In the Greek original only a yery .small portion has 
lieen preserved; in Latin translations, hpwever, a goofd.dpak 
The most important parts are tire homilies on jeremi^, the, 
books of Moses, Joshua and Luke, and the comm.enlaries oh 
Matthew, John and Romans. With grammatical, prepisjqn, 
antiquarian learning and critical discernment .Origen combilWS; 
the allegorical mejthpd of interpretation— the JogS^ coroUw 
of his conception of the inspiration of the ^iptures. Me 
distinguishes a threefold sense of scripture, a grainmatiqq*^. 
historical, a moral and a pneumatic — t^e la^t being the proper 
and highest sense. He thus set up a fprmal theo^ of allegori^, 
exegesis, which is not quite extinct in the d^urches even y^t^ 
but in his own system was of fundamental importance. On this, 
method the sacred writings are regarded as an inexhapstiblp 
mine of philosophical and dogmatic wisdom ; in .reality 
exegete reads his own ideas into any passage he chooses. 
commentaries are of course intolerably dt#use .and tedious, 
a great deal of them is now quite unreadable; yet, on theo^er 
hand, one has not unfrequently occasion to adnwe the sound, 
lii^uistic perception and the critical t^enq qf the puthor.^, 

4! The principal apologetic work of Origen ia his book varA. 
KcAo-ov (eight books), .written at Caesarea in ,the time of Pbilipj 
the Arabian. It has been completely preserved in,tlje origip^. 
This work is invaluable as, a source for the histpry a^d, situation^ 
of the church in the and centurv ; for jit coutaa^sifearjy the whole 
of the famous work of Celsus (Aoyo? gainst, Christianity. 

What makes Origen’s ansivcr so instructive 4$ jt^ahows jxow 
close an affinity existed between Celsus. and in t^ir. 

fundamental philosophical and theological prc;fupposition^t 
real state.of the case is certpinly unsuspected iry. Qr|gpn hunself ; 
but many of his opi^onent^s arguments ,he ^js .unMle to meet 
except a speculative reconstniction of, the.t^urt^ dpctrme,' 
in .question. Origen’s apologetic is inqst , ^peVive yrhen hej 
appeals to the spirit and power pf jp^ristiapity as an eyidepep; 
of its truth. In .dch^ils his arg.ifmptit ;is inot f^e ffoni 
subterfuges and superficial reasoning.^ 

1 Field j Ovigenis Hexaptoruni qudi supefsunt (2 vols., Oxon., 

■^^ee ![^cuss, Geschichte heil. Schfiften A. N.T^ (5th W.). I.511. 

• Keim; Celsus {1873) ; Aub6, Hist, ASs pet^iScui. ie * ' 

{1875) ; Omsby, ".Origen against Celsus," Dt^lin IfwMS 
p' 58 ; PeiOgaud' ihiMb suY’Ctlse (rS78) ; Lebeded,' 
eigainst Celsus (Moscow, 1878) (Russiairi ; Overb^k i}i the’T%Mlo^. JLi 
Zeitung (1878), No. 22 (187^, No. 9; Ortg. c. C^h., ed.'Selwyn (^871^ 
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5. Of the dermatic \7ritings we possess only one in its integrity, 
and that only in the translation of Rufinus,^ Ilept &px&v (On 
the Fundamental Doctrines). This work, which was composed 
before sad, is the first attempt at a dogmatic at once scientific 
and accommodated to the needs of the church. The material 
is drawn from Scripture, but in such a way that the propositions 
of the regida fidei are respected. This material is then formed 
into a system by all the resources of the intellect and of specula- 
tion. Origen thus solved, after his own fashion, a problem 
which his predecessor Clement had not even venturi to grapple 
with. The first three books treat of God, the world, the fall 
of spirits, anthropology and etliics. “ Each of these three 
books really embraces, ^though not in a strictly comprehensive 
way, the whole scheme of the Christian view of the world, from 
different points of view, and with different contents.” llie 
fourth book explains the divinity of the Scriptures, and deduces 
rules for their intei^retation. It ought properly to stand as 
first book at the beginning. ITie ten books of Slromaia (in which 
Origen compared the teaching of the Christians with that of the 
philosophers, and corroborated all the Christian dogmas from 
rlato, Aristotle, Numenius and Cornutus) have all perished, 
with the exception of small fragments j so have the tractates 
on the resurrection and on freewill.- 

6. Of practical theological works we have still the IT^ioT/o«rTiKcks 
cts /JMpTupiuv and the ^vvray/ia irepl evx^s. For a knowledge 
of Origen ’s Christian estimate of life and his relation to the 
faith of the church these two treatises are of great importance. 
The first was written during the persecution of Maximinus 
Thrax, and was dedicated to his friends Ambrosius and 
Protoctetus. The other also dates from the Caesarean period ; 
it mentions many interesting details, and concludes with a fine 
exposition of the Lord's Prayer. 

7. In his own lifetime Origen had to complain of falsifications 
of his works and forgeries under his name. Many pieces still in 
existence are wrongly ascribed to him; yet it is doubtful whether a 
single one of them was composed on purpose to deceive. The most 
noteworthy are the Dialogues of a certain Adamantius “ de recta 
in Deum fide,” which seem to have been erroneously attributed to 
Origen so early as the 4th century, one reason being the fact that 
Origen himself also bore that name. (Eusebius, H. E. vi. 14.) 

• Outline of Origen’s View of the Universe and of Life . — ^The 
system of Origen was formulated in opposition to the Greek 
philosophers on the one hand, and the Christian Gnostics on the 
other.* But the science of faith^ as expounded by him, bears 
unmistakably the stamp both of Neo-Platonism and of Gnosticism. 
As a theologian, ih fact, Origen is not merely an orthodox 
traditionalist and believing exegete, but a speculative philosopher 
of Neo-Platonic tendencies. He is, moreover, a judicious critic. 
The union of these four elements gives character to his theology, 
and in a certain degree to all subsequent theology. It is this 
combination which has determined the peculiar and varying 
relations in which tiieology and the faith of the church have 
stood to each other since the time of Origen. That relation 
depends pn the predominance of one or other of the four factors 
embraced in his theology. 

As an orthodox traditionalist Origen holds that Christianity 
is a practical and religious saving principle, that it has unfolded 
itself in an historical - scries of revealing facts, that the church 
has accurately embodied the substance of her faith in the regula 
itdei, and that simple faith is sufficient for the renewal and salva- 
tion 6 f man. As a philosophical idealist, however, he transmutes 
^e whole contents of the faith of the church into ideas which 
bear the mark of Neo-Platonism, and were accordingly recognized 
by the later Neo-Platonists as Hellenic.* In Origen, however, 

* There are, however, extensive fragments of the original in 
existence. 

■ See Redepenning, Origenis de principiis, first sep. ed. (Leipzig, 
1830) : Schnitzer, Orig. uber die Grundlehren des Glaubens, an attempt 
at reconstruction (1835). 

• • The Opposition to the unitainans within the church must also be 
kept in nu>^* 

* Po^hyry .says of Origen, zarA tAi wept vpayftAruw kdX roS detov 

8Sgd$ (Euseb. H,E, vi. ig). 


the mystic and ecstatic element is held in abeyance. The 
ethico-religious ideal is the sorrowless condition, the state of 
superiority to all evils, the state of order and of rest. In this 
condition man enters into likeness to God and blessedness; 
and it is reached through contemplative isolation and self- 
I knowledge, which is divine wisdom. ” ITie soul is trained as 
it were to behold itself in a mirror, it shows the divine spirit, 
if it should be found worthy of such fellowship, as in a mirror, 
and thus discovers the traces of a secret path to participation 
in the divine nature.” As a means to the realization of this ideal, 
Origen introduces the whole ethics of Stoicism. But the link 
that connects him with churchly realism, as well as with the Neo- 
Platonic mysticism, is the conviction that complete and, certain 
knowledge rests wholly on divine revelation, i.e. on oracles. 
Consequently his theology is cosmological speculation and ethical 
reflection based on the sacred Scriptures. The Scriptures, 
how'ever, are treated by Origen on the basis of a matured theory 
of inspiration in such a way that all their facts appear as the 
vehicles of ideas, and have their highest value only in this aspect. 
That is to say, his gnosis neutralizes all that is empirical and 
historical, if not alw'ays as to its actuality, at least absolutely 
in respect of its value. The most convincing proof of this is that 
! Origen (i) takes the idea of the immuta&lity of God as the 
regulating idea of his system, and (2) deprives the historical 
“ Word made flesh ” of all significance for the true Gnostic. 
To him Christ appears simply as the Logos who is with the Father 
from eternity, and works from all eternity, to w^hom alone the 
instructed Christian directs his thoughts, requiring nothing more 
than a perfect — i.e. divine — teacher. In such propositions 
historical Christianity is .stripped off r.s a mere husk. The objects 
of religious knowledge are beyond the plane of history, or rather — 
in a thoroughly Gnostic and Neo-Platonic spirit — they are 
regarded as belonging to a supra-mundanc history. On this 
view contact with the faith of the church could only be maintained 
by distinguishing an exoteric and an esoteric form of Christianity. 
This distinction was already current in the catechetical school 
of Alexandria, but Origen gave it its boldest expression, and 
justified it on the ground of the incapacity of the diristian 
masses to grasp the deeper sense of Scripture, or unravel the 
difficulties of exegesis. On the other hand, in dealing with the 
problem of bringing his heterodox sy.stem into conformity with 
the regula fidei he evinced a hi^h de^ee of technical skill. An 
external conformity was possible, inasmuch as speculation, 
proceeding from the higher to the lower, could keep by the stages 
of the regula fidei, which had been developed into a history of 
salvation. The system itself aims in principle at being thoroughly 
monastic ; but, since matter, although created by God out of 
nothing, was regarded merely as the sphere in which souls are 
punished and purified, the system is pers'^aded by a strongly 
dualistic element. The immutability of God requires the 
.eternity of the Logos and of the world. At this point Origen 
succeeded in avoiding the heretical Gnostic idea of God by 
assigning to the Godhead the attributes of goodness and righteous- 
ness. The pre-existence of souls is another inference from the 
immutability of God, although Origen also deduced it from the 
nature of soul, which as a spiritual potency must be eternal. 
Indeed this is the fundamental idea of Origen — “ the original 
and indestructible unity of God and all spiritual essences.” 
From this follows the necessity for the created spirit, after 
apostasy, error arid sin, to return always to its origin in God. 
Tlie actual sinfulness of all men Origen was able to explain by 
the theological hypothesis of pre-existence and the premundane 
fall of each individual s6ul. He holds that freedom is the 
inalienable prerogative of the finite spirit ; and this is the second 
point that distinguishes his theology from the heretical Gnosticism . 
The system unfolds itself like a drama, of which the successive 
stages are as follows : the transcendental fall, the creation of 
the material world, inaugurating the history of punishment 
and redemption, the clothing of fallen souls in flesh, the dominion 
of sin, evil and the demons on earth, the appearing of the Logos, 
His union with a pure human soul, His esoteric preaching of 
salvation, and HiS death in the flesh, then the imparting of thei 
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Spirit, and the ultimate restoration of all things. The doctrine 
of the restoration appeared necessary because the spirit, in 
spite of its inherent freedom, cannot lose its true nature, and 
because the final purposes of God cannot be foiled. The end, 
however, is only relative, for spirits are continually falling, and 
God remains through eternity the creator of the world. Moreover 
the end is not conceived as a transfiguration of the world, but 
as a liberation of the spirit from its unnatural union with the 
sensual. Here the Gnostic and philosophical character of the 
system is particularly manifest. The old Christian eschatology 
is set aside ; no one has dealt such deadly blows to Chiliasm 
and Christian apocalypticism as Origen. It need hardly be said 
that he spiritualized the church doctrine of the resurrection of 
the flesh. But, while in all these doctrines he appears in the 
character of a Platonic philosopher, traces of rational criticism 
are not wanting. Where his fundamental conception admits 
of it, he tries to solve historical problems by historical 
methods. Even in the christology, where he is treating of the 
historical Christ, he entertains critical considerations ; hence 
it is not altogether without reason that in after times he was 
suspected of “ Ebionitic ” views of the Person of Christ. Not 
unfrequently he represents the unity of the Father and the Son 
as a unity of agreement and harmony and “ identity of will.” 

Although the thet)logy of Origen exerted a considerable in- 
fluence as a whole in the two following centuries, it certainly 
lost n'^thing by the circumstance that several important pro- 
positi'uis were capable of being torn from their original setting 
and pl.iccd in new connexions. It is in fact one of the peculiarities 
of this theology, which professed to be at once churchly and 
philosophical, that most of its formulae could be interpreted 
and appreciated in utramqtte partem. By arbitrary divisions 
and rearrangements the doctrinal statements of this “ science 
of faith” couUl be made to serve the most diverse dogmatic 
tendencies. This is seen especially in the doctrine of the Logos. 
On the basis of his idea of God Origen was obliged to insi.st in 
the strongest manner on the personality, the eternity (eternal 
generation) and the essential divinity of the Logos.^ On the 
other hand, when he turned to consider the origin of the Logos 
he did not hesitate to speak of Him as a ktiV/au, and to include 
Him amongst the rest of God’s spiritual creatures. A KTttr/aa, 
which is at the same time onoownov rt) Ofifi, was no contradiction 
to him, simply because he held the immutability, the pure know- 
ledge and the blessedness which constituted the divine nature 
to be communicable attributes. In later times both the orthodox 
and the Arians appealed to his teaching, both with a certain 
plausibility ; but the inference of Arius, that an imparted 
divinity must be divinity in the second degree, Origen did not 
draw. With respect to other doctrines also, such as those of the 
Holy Spirit and the incarnation of Christ, &c., Origen prepared 
the way for the later dogmas. The technical terms round w'hich 
such bitter controversies raged in the 4th and 5th centuries are 
often found in Origen lying peacefully side by side. But this 
is just where his epoch-making importance lies, that all the later 
parties in the church learned from him. And this is true not 
only of the dogmatic parties ; solitary monks and ambitious 
priests, hard-headed critical exegetes,- allegorists, mystics, all 
found something congenial in his writings. The only man who 
tried to shake off the theological influence of Origen was Marcellus 
of Ancyra, who did not succeed in producing any lasting effect 
on theology. 

The attacks on Origen, which had begun in his lifetime, 
did not cease for centuries, and only subsided during the time 
of the fierce Arian controversy. It was not so much the relation 
between pistis and gnosis — faith and knowledge — as defined by 
Origen that gave offence, but rather isolated propositions, such 
as his doctrines of the pre-existence of souls, of the soul and b^y 
of Christ, of tlie resurrection of the flesh, of the final restoration, 

* “ Comniuiiw substantiae cst filio cum patre; dir6/j/>oto enim 
S^ooOirios videtur, i.e. unius substantiae cum illo coq)ore ex quo 
est dir6/)/>o(a.” 

» E.g. Dionysius of Alexandria; compare his judicious verdict on 
the Apocalypse. 


and of the plurality of worlds. Even in the 3rd century Or^en’a 
view of the Trinity and of the Person of Christ was called in 
question, and that from various points of view. It was not till 
the 5th century, however, that objections of this kind became 
frequent. In the 4th century Pamphilus, Eusebius of Caesarea, 
Athanasius, the Cappadocians, Didymus, and Rufinus were on the 
side of Origen against the attacks of Methodius and many others. 
But, when the zeal of Epiphanius was kindled against him, 
when Jerome, alarmed about hi.s own reputation, and in defiance 
of his past attitude, turned against his once honoured teacher, 
and Theophilus, patriarch of Alexandria, found it prudent, for 
political reasons, and out of consideration for the uneducated 
monks, to condemn Origen — ^then his authority received a 
rhock from which it never recovered. I'here were, doubtless, 
in the 5th century church historians and theologians who still 
spoke of him with reverence, but such men became fewer and 
fewer. In the West Vincent of Lerins held up Origen as a 
warning example (Commonit. 23), showing how even the most 
learned and most eminent of church teachers might become a 
misleading light. In the East the cxegetical school of Antioch 
liad an aversion to Origen ; the Alexandrians had utterly 
repudiated him. Nevertheless his writings were much read, 
especially in Palestine. The monophysite monks appealed to his 
authority, but could not prevent Justinian and the fifth oecumeni- 
cal council at Constantinople (553) from anathematizing his 
teaching. It is true that many scholars (r.g. Hefele, Concilien- 
gesch. ii. p. 858 sq.) deny that Origen was condemned by this 
council; but Mciller rightly holds that the condemnation is 
proved (Realincyblop. /. protest. Theol. u. Kirche^ xi. 113). 

Sources and Literature.— Next to the works of Origen (see 
Kedepeniiing, “ Des Hieronymus wiederaufgcfundenes Verzeichnis 
der Schriften dcs Origens,” in Zeit. f. d. hat. llieol. (1851), pp. bbseq.) 
the most important sources are : Gregory Thaumat., Panegyricus 
in Orig. ; Eusebius, H.E. vi. ; Epiphanius, Hoar. 64 ; the works of 
Methodius, the Cappadocians, Jerome (see De rir. ill. 54, 61) and 
Rufinus ; Vincent. Lerin. Commonit. 23 ; PalladhiSj Htst. Laus, 147 ; 
Justinian, Ep. od iifennam (Matisi, ix. p. 487$^.) ; Photius, Biblioth, 

1 18, &c. 1 herc is no complete critical edition of Origen’a works. 

'I he best edition is that of Car. and C. Vine. Delarue (4 vols. fol.) 
(Paris, 1733-1750), reprinted by Lommatzfich (25 vols. 8\"o) (Berlin, 
1831-1848) and by Mignc, Patrol, curs, compl. ser. Gr., vols. xi.*xvii, 
Several new pieces liavc been edited by Gallandi and A. Mai. 
Amongst the older works on Origen those of Huctius (printed in 
Delarue, vol, iv.) are the best ; but Tillcmont, Fabricius, Walch 
(Htstorie d. Keteereien, vil. pp. 362-760) and Schrfickh also deserve 
to be mentioned. In recent times the doctrine of Origen has been 
exi>ounded in the great works on church history by liaur, Dorner, 
Bohiinger, Ncandcr, Moller (Ceschichte der Kosmologie in der 
grtcckiscken Kxrchc) and Kahnis (Die Lchro vom It. Ceist, vol. i.) ; 
compare with these the works on the history of philosophy by Ritter, 
Erdmann, Ueberweg and Zeller. Of monographs, the best and 
most complete is ^Kedepenning, Origenes, etne Darstellung seines 
Lebens una seiner Lehre (2 vols., 1841, 1846}. Compare Thomasius, 
Orig. (1837) ; Kruger, "Uber das Vcrhaitnis des Orig. zu Ammonius 
Sakkr-s,” m the Ztschr. /. hist. Theol. {1843), i. p. 46 seq. ; Fischer, 
Comment, de Orig. theologia et cosmoiogia (1846) ; Ramers, Orig. 
Lehre von der Auferstehung des Fleisches (1851) ; Khittcl, “ Orig. 
Lehre von der Menschwerdung,' ’ in the Theol. Quartalsckr. (1872) ; 
Schultz, “ Christologie dcs Orig.," in the Jakrb. f. protest. TheoU 
(1875) : Mehlhom, Lehre von der menschliclien Frciheit nach 
Orig.,*’ in Zeitschr, /. Kirchengesch. vol. ii. (1878) ; Freppcl, Origdne, 
vol. i., 2nd ed. (Paris, 1875). A full list of the later bibliography will 
be found in Hamack’s Dogmengesckichte and Chronologie. (A. Ha.) 

ORIGINAL PACKAGE, a legd teim in America, meaning, 
in general usage, the package in which goods, intended for 
interstate commerce, are actually transported wholesale. The 
term is used chiefly in determining the boundary between 
Federal and state jurisdiction in the regulation of commerce, 
and derives special significance by reason of the conflict between 
the powers of Congre.ss to regulate commerce ai^ the police 
legislation of the several states with respect to commodities 
considered injurious to public health and morals, such as in- 
toxicating liquors, cigarettes and oleomargarine. ^ the Federal 
constitution Congress is vested with the power “ to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the several states, 
and with the Indian tribes,” and each state is forbidden, without 
the consent of Congress, to “ lay any imposts or duties on imports 
or exports, except what may be absolutely necessary for e;xecuting 
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its inspecticm laws/’ and the basis .of the law, on the subject, of 
“origi^ package ’ ’ was laid when, in 1827, Chief Justice Marshall 
interpreted these. clauses in his decision of the case of Broum v. 

which tested the constitutionality cif an act of the 
legislature of Maryland requiring a licjence from importers of 
foreign goods by bale or package and from persons selling the. 
same by wholesale, bale, package, hogshead, barrel or tierce. 
After pronouncing such a licence to be in ellect a tax, the chief 
justice observed . that so long as the thing imported remained 
“ the property of the importer, in his warehouse, in the original 
form or package in which it was imported,” a tax upon it was 
too plainly a duty on imports to escape the prohibition of the 
. Constitution, that imported commodities did not become subject 
to the taxing power of the state until they had “ become incor- 
pomted and mixed with the mass of property in the county,” 
that the right to sell a thing imported was incident to the r^lit 
to import it, and consequently that a state tax upon the. 
was repugnant to the power of Congress to regulate foreign 
commerce ; and he added that the court supposed the same 
principles applied equally to interstate commerce. Later 
decisions agree that the right to import commodities or to ship 
them from one state to another carries with it the right to sell 
them and have established tlie boundary line between Federal 
and state control of both foreign imports and interstate sliip- 
ments at a sale in the original package * or at tlie breaking of the 
original package before sale for other purposes than inspection.® 
A state or a municipality may, however, tax while in their 
original packages any commodities which have been shipped in 
from another state provided there be no discrimination against 
such commodities j this permission being granted on the theory 
that a general non-discriminating tax is not a regulation of 
commerce and therefore not repugnant to the power of Congress 
to regulate interstate commerce.'* The first cases involving a 
serious conflict between the power of Congress to regulate inter- 
state commerce and the police powers of the several states were 
the Licence Cases adjudicated by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in January 1847.® They were to test the con- 
stitutionality of a law of Massachusetts requiring a licence for the 
sale of wines or spirituous liquors in a less quantity than 28 
gallons, of a law of Rhode Island lequiring a licence for the sale 
of such liquors in a less quantity than 10 gallons, and a law 
of New. H^pshire requiring a licence for the sale of wines or 
spirituous liquors in any quantity whatever, and in this case a 
barrel of gin had been bought in Boston, Mass., carried to Dover, 
N.H., and there sold in the same barrel. Although the justices 
based their opinions on different principles, the court pronounced 
the laws I constitutional. The justices did not even agree that 
the power of Congress to regulate an interstate shipment in- 
cluded the power to authorize a sale after shipment, which is the 
basis of the original package doctrine applied to interstate 
commerce, and Chief Justice Taney with two other justices 
who were of this opinion held that a state might nevertheless 
in the exercise of its police powers regulate such sales so long as 
Cougress did. not pass on act for that purpose. In this confused 
and uncertain state the matter rested until the adjudication of 
Leisy v. Hardin ® in 1889. In this case beer had been shipped 
from Illinois into Iowa and then sold in the original kegs and cases 
by ap agent of the Illinois firm when Iowa had a law absolutely 
prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors within its limits 
except for pharmaceutical, medicinal, chemical or sacramental 
purposes. None of the justices now denied that the power of 
Congress to regulate an interstate shipment included the power 
to authorize a sale after shipment, and although there was dis- 
agreement with reference to the right of a state to regulate the 
sale in the abwnce of an aet of Congress for that purpose, the 

» '« Wheaton 4*9* 

* Waring V. Mobile, $ Wall. 110, 

’ May V, New Orleans, 178 U.S. 498 and in rc McAllister (C.C.Md.), 
5E Fed. '282. 

« Woodruff V. Patfaam, 8 Wallace 133, and Hinson v, Lott, 8 
WaUaoe 

‘ 5 Howard 304. 

* 135 U.S. 100. 
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majority of .the court, vivre of the .opinion that,; “ Whenever a 
particuW power of the general government is one which must 
necessarily be exercised by it, and Congress remains silent, 
this is not only not a concession that, the powers reserved by the 
states may be exerted as if. the, specific power had not been 
elsewhere reposed, but, on the contrary, the only legitimate 
conclusion is that the general , government intended that power 
should not be affirmatively exercised, and that the action of 
the states cannot be permitted to effect that which would be 
incompatible with such intention. Hence, inasmuch as inter- 
state commerce, consisting in the transportation, purchase, 
sale and exchaiige of commodities, is national in its character 
and must be governed by a uniform system, so long as Congress 
does not pass any law to. regulate it, or allo^ying the states so to do, 
it thereby indicates its will that such commerce shall be free and 
untrammelled.” The opinion of i Chief Justice Taney in Pierce 
v. New Hampshire was therefore in part overruled and the low'a 
law in so far as it applied to the sale in the original packages of 
litjuors shipped in frpm another state was pronounced uncon- 
stitutional. As a consequence of tfiis decision, Congress, in 1890, 
passed the Wilson Act providing that all fermented, distilled, or 
other intoxicating liquors or liquids transported into any state 
or territory for use, consnmption, sale or storage therein slu)uld, 
even though in the original packages, be subject to the police 
laws of the state or territory to the extent as those produced 

within the state or territory. Even with tliis act, however, a 
state is not permitted to interfere witli an interstate shipment 
of liquor direct to the consumer.^ 

What constitutes an original package was the principal 
question in Austin v. Tennessee * which was decided in November 
1900. The general assembly of Tennessee had in this case made 
it a misdemeanour for any party to sell or to bring into the state 
for selling or giving away any cigarettes. The defendant had 
purchased at Durham, North Carolina, a quantity of cigarettes. 
They were packed in pasteboard, boxes containing ten cigarettes 
each. The boxes were then placed in an open basket and in thjs 
manner the cigarettes were delivered at the defendant’s place 
of business in Tennessee where he sold a package without 
breaking it. The court decided against the defendant bccau.se it 
held tlmt the manner of transportation was evidently for the 
purpose of evading the state law and tliat the boxes were not 
original packages within the meaning of the Federal law, and in 
this connexion it observed that “ The whole theory of the exemp- 
tion of the original package from the operation of state laws is 
based upon the idea, that the property is imported in the ordinary 
form in which, frorp time po lime immemorial, foreign goods have 
been brought into the country. These have gone at once into the 
hands of the wholesale dealers, who have been in the habit of 
breaking the package and distributing their contents among the 
several retail dealers throughout the state. It was with reference 
to this method of doing busmess that thedoctrine of theexemption 
of the original package grew up.” In the case of SehoUenberger v. 
Pennsylvania,* however, the court decided that the state of 
i Pennsylvania could not prohibit the sale of oleomargarine by retail 
when it had been ship^d frpm Rhode Island in packages con- 
taining only 10 lb each, and the original package doctrine has 
been sharply criticized because of ,the difficulty in , determining 
what constitutes an original package as yirell as because of the 
conflict between the doctrine and the police powers of the several 
states. It has been urged that the doctrine be abandoned and 
that commodities shipped into one .state from another ‘‘ be 
treated just like other goods already there are treated.” 

See J. B. Uhle, *' The Law Governing an Original Package," in 
The A merican Law Jiegtsier, vol. xxix. (Philadelphia, 1890) ; Shackel- 
ford Miller, " The Latest Phase of the Original Package Doctrine," 
and M. M. Townley, " Wh^t is tlie Original Package Doctrine ? " 
both in The American t.aw Peview, vol. xXxv. (St Lou{.s, 1901) ; 
also F. H. Cooke, The Commerce Clause ot the Federal ConsHtuHon 
(New York, 1908). 

f See Vance v. W. A. Vandeicook Company, 170 U.S. 438. 

• 170 U.S. 1J.2. 
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ORIBUELAj a to'wn and episcopal see of leastem Spain, in>ihe 
province of Alicante ; 13 m. N,£. of 'Murciai and about 15 m> 
from the • Mediterranean Sea, on the Murciai*£lche railway. 
Pop. (1900) 28,530. Orihucla is situated in a beautiful and. 
exceedingly fertile hu&rta, or tract of highly cultivated land, 
at the foot of a limestone bridge, and on ^th sides of the river 
Segura, which divides the city into two parts, Roig and San 
Augusto, and is spanned by two bridges. There are remains 
of a Moorish fort on the hill commanding the town; and the 
north gateway— the Puerta del Col^io— is a fine lofty arch, 
surmounted by an ertiblematic statue and the city arms. 'Ihe 
most prominent buildings are the episcopal palace (1733), ^th 
a frontage of 600 ft. ; the town house (1843), containing im- 
portant archives ; and the cathedral, a small Gothic structure 
built on the site of a former mosque in the 14th century, and 
oilarged and tastelessly restored in 1829. The university of 
Orihueltt, founded in 1568 by the archbishop of Valencia, was 
closed in 1835, the revenue being applied to the support 

of a college affiliated to the university of Valencia. Besides 
numerous primary schools there are a theological seminary 
and a normal school. The trade in fruit, cereals, oil and wine 
inconsiderable. There are also tanneries, dye-works and manu- 
factures of silk, linen and woollen fabrics, leather and starch. 

Orihuela w'as captured by the Moors in 713, and retaken by 
^ames I. of Aragon, for his father-in-law Alphonso of Castile, 
in 1265. It was siickcd during the disttu-bances at the beginning 
ofithe reign of Charles V. (1520), and again in the War of Succes- 
sion (1706). Local annals specially mention the plague of 1648, 
the flood of 1651 and the earthquake of 1829. 

ORILLIA, a town and port of entry of Simcoe county, Ontario, 
Canada, situated 84 m. N. of Toronto, on Lake Couchiching 
and on the Grand Trunk railway. Pop. (1901) 4907. It is a 
favourite summer resort, and has steamboat communication 
with other ports on Lakes Simcoe and Couchiching. It contains 
an asylum maintained by the provincial government ; also saw 
and grist mills and iron foundries. 

ORINOCO, a river in the north of South America, falling 
north-east into the Atlantic between 60“ 20' and 62® 30' W. It 
is approximately 1500 m. long, but it is several hundred miles 
longer if measured by its Guaviare branch. Lying south and 
east of the main stream is a vast, densely forested region called 
Venezuelan Guiana, diversified by ranges of low mountains, 
irregular broken ridges and granitic masses, which define the 
courses of many unexplored tributaries* of the Orinoco. 

In 1498, Columbus, when exploring the Gulf of PAria, which 
receives a large part of the outflow of the Orinoco, noted the 
freshness of its waters, but made no (deamination of their origin. 
The caravels of Ojeda which, in 1499, followed almost the same 
track as that of Columbus, probably passed in sight of one or 
more of the mouths of the Orinoco, The first to explore any 
portion of the mighty river was the reckless and daring adven- 
turer Ordaz. In his expedition ^1531-1532) he entered its 
principal outlet, the Boca de Navios, and, at the cost of many 
lives, ascended to the junction of the Meta with the parent 
stream. From Ordaz up to recent times the Orinoco has been 
the scene of many voyages of discovery > including those in quest 
of £1 Dorado, and some scientific survtys have been made, 
especially among its upper waters, by JosI Solano and Diaz de 
la Fuettte of the Spanish^ boundary line commission of Yturriaga 
and Solano (1757-1763), Humboldt (1800) and Miehciena y 
Rojas (1855-1857). 'fhe last ascended to the Mawaca, a point 
about 170 m. above the northern entrance to the Casiquiare 
canal, and then- a few miles up the Mawaca. A little knowledge 
about its sources above these points was given by the savages 
to dCila Fuenteiin 1759 and to Mendoza in 1764, and wc are.aIso 
indebted to Humboldt for some vague data. 

At the date of the discovery, the Orinoco, like the Amazon, 
bore different names, according to those^of the tribes occupying 
its margins. The mjqmstadov Ordaz found that, at its mouth, 
it was (mflled the- Uriaparia, this being the name of the cccique 
of the tribe there. The Caribs, holding a certain section of the 
river, named it the Ibirinoco, corrupted by the Spaniards into 
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'Orinoco. was, known to other tribes as the Barraguin and 
to others as the Maraguaca. Ihe Cabres called it the Pare^a, 
because it flpoded such a vast area of countty. 

The prmctyal affluent of the Orinoco from the Guiana district 
is the xeaataJMxif the head-watets of which are- also unknown. It 
is an important stream, which, running suuth-wcst, joins the Orinoco 
about 90 m. ab(}ve its Guaviare branch. 1 wo other large tributaries 
of the Orinoco flow north from the interior of this mysterious Guiana 
region, the Caura and the Caroni. The former bus recently been 
explored by Andrd, who found it greatly obstructed by falls and 
rapids ; the .latter is about 8O0 m. long, 400 of which are more or less 
navigable. 

South -of the Guaviare, as far as the divortium aquarum, between 
it and the. Rio Negro branch of the Amazon, the country is dry and 
I only partially swept by mmsture-laden winds, so that few streams of 
moment are found in its southern drainage area ; but north of it, 
as far as 6* 30' N,, the north-east trade winds, which have escaped 
condensation in the hot lower valley of .the Orinoco, beat against the 
cold eastern slopes of the lofty Colombian Andes, and ceaselessly 
pour down such vast volumes of water that the almost countless 
streams which flow across the plains of Ck>lombia and western 
Venezuela are taxed beyond their capacity to carry it to the Orinoco, 
and for several months of the year they flood tens of thousands of 
square miles of the districts they traverse. Among these the Apure, 
Arauca, Meta and Guaviare hold the first rank. 

The Apure is formed by two great rivers, the Uribantc and Sarare. 
The former, which rises in the Sierra de Merida, which overlooks the 
' Lake of Maracaibo, has 16 large affluents ; the latter has its sources 
near the C^olombian city of Pamplona, and they are only separated 
from the basin of the river Magdalena by the " Chriental ’* Andean 
range. From the Uribantc-Sarare j unction to the Orinoco the length 
of the Apure is 645 m., of which Codazzi makes the doubtful claim 
that 564 are navigable, for there arc some troublesome rapids 114 m. 
above its moutli, where the Apure is 3 m. wide. The numerous 
alilucnts which enter it from the north water the beautiful eastern 
and southern slopo.s of the Merida, Caraboso and Caracas mountain 
ranges. A few of them are navigable for a short distance ; among 
those the most important is the many-armed Portugueza, on the 
main route south from the Caribbean coast to the llanos. A few 
large streams enter the lower Apure from the south, but they are 
frequently entangled in lateral canals, due to the slight elevation of 
the plains above sca-levcl, the waters of the Apure, especially 
during flood time, having opened a great number of catlos before 
reaching the Orinoco. 

The Oriental " Ande.s of Colombia give birth to another great 
affluent of the Orinoco, the Araeca. which soon roaches the plain 
an<l parallels tlic Apure on the south. Perez says that the Sarare 
branch of the Apure has formed a gigantic dam across its own 
course by prodi{^us <juantitics of trcc.s, brush, vines and roots, 
land thus, impounding its own waters, has cut a new channel to 
the southward across the lowlands and joined the Arauca, from 
which the Sarare may be reached in small craft and ascended to 
the vicinity of Pamplona. The Arauca is navigable for large boats 
and barges up to the Andes, and by sail to its middle course. In 
floods, unable to carry the additional water contributed by the 
Sarare, it overflows its banks, and by .several oanot gives its surplus 
to the Capanaparo, which, about 18 m. farther south, joins the 
Orinoco. 

The Meta is known as such from the union of two Andean streams, 
the Negro and Humadea. wliich rise near Bogota. At their junction, 
700 ft. above sca-lcvel, It is 1000 ft. wide and 7 ft. deep in the dry 
season, but in flood the Meta rises 30 ft. It is navigable up to the 
old *' Apostadcro," about 150 m. above its mouth, but launcnes may 
ascend it, in the wet season, about 500 m., to the junction of the Negro 
with the Humadea. In the dry season, however, it i.s obstructed by 
reefs, sandbanks, shallows, snags, trees and floating timber from the 
'* Apostadoro " up, so that even canoes find its ascent difficult, while 
savage hordes along its banks add to the dangers to be encountered. 

The Guaviare is the next great western tributary of the Orinoco. 
Eugenio Alvarado, a Spanish commissioner for the boundary 
delimitation of Colombia with Brazil in 1739, informed the viceroy 
at BogotA that the rivers Arivari and Guayabero rise between 
Neiva and Popayan, and unite to take the conTposite name of 
Guaviare. In those times they called it Guaiban, or Guayuare. 
I'he Guaviare is about 500 m. long, of wliich 300 arc call^ navigable, 
although not free from ob.striictions. Its upper portion has many 
rapids and falls. The banks are forested throoghoiit, and the river 
is infested by numerous alligators, to ferocious tliat they attack 
canoes. Two-thirds of the way up, it receives its Ariari tributaty 
from the north-west, which is navigable for large boats. Near its 
mouth the Guaviare is jojned by its great south-western affluent, the 
Ynirida. Above its rapid of Mariapiri, 180 m. up, this stream runs 
swiftly through a rough country, but for a long distance is a succes- 
sion of lakes and shallow, overflowed areas. Its head-waters do not 
reach the Andes. 

Between the Guaviare and the Meta the Orinoco is obstructed by 
the famous Maipnres cataract, where, in several channels, it breaks 
through a granite spur of the Guiana highlands for a length of about 
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4 m., with a total fall of about 40 ft., and then, after passing two 
minor reefs, reaches the Atures rapids, where it plunges through a 
succession of gorges for a distance of about 6 m., winding among 
confused masses of granite boulders, and falling about 30 ft. At 
the mouth of the Meta it is about i m. wide, but as it flows north- 
wards it increases its width until, at the point where it receives its 
Apiire affluent, it is over 2 m. wide in the dry season and about 
7 m. in floods. It rises 32 ft. at Cariben, but at the Angostura, or 
narrows, where the river is but 800 ft. wide, the diflerence between 
high and low river is 50 ft., and was even 60 in 1892. 

The Orinoco finds its way to the ocean through a delta of about 
700 sq. m. area, so little above sea level that much of it is periodically 
floodcvl. The river is navigable for large steamers up to the raudal 
ur rapid of Cariben, 700 m. from the sea, and to within 6 m. of the 
mouth of the Meta. Maintaining its eastern course from the Apure, 
the main stream finda its way along the southern side of the delta, 
where it is culled the Ccrosimi river, and enters the sea at the Boca 
Grande ; but in front of the Tortola island, at the beginning of the 
Corosimi and 100 m. from the sea, it throws northwards to the 
Gulf of Faria another great arm which, about 100 m. long, and 
known iis the Rio Vagre, bounds the western side of the delta, A'n 
rottie to the gulf the Vagre sends across the delta, cast and north, two 
caflos ot canals of considerable volume, called the Macareo and 
Cuscuiuo. The delta is also cut into many irregular divisions by 
other canals which derive their flow from its great boundary rivers, 
the Corosimi and Vagre, and its numerous islands and vast swamps 
are covered with a dense vegetation. 'I'he Boca Grande outlet 
is the deepest, and is the main navigable entrance to the Orinoco at 
all seasons, the muddy bar usually mamtaining a depth of 16 ft. 

The Spanish conquistador and his descendants have not been 
a blessing to the basin of the Orinoco. All they can boast of is 
the destruction of its population and products, so that the number 
of inhabitants of one of the richest valleys in the world is less 
to-day tlian it was four centuries ago. The entire river trade 
centres upon Ciudad Bolivar, on the right bank of the Orinoco, 
373 m. above its mouth. The only other river port of any 
importance is San Fernando, on the Apure. It is a stopping- 
point for the incipient steamer traffic of the valley, which is 
principally confined to the Apure and lower Orinoco. It 
occupies, however, but a few small steam craft. There is steam 
connexion between Ciudad Bolivar and the island of Trinidad. 
Cattle are carried by vessels frem the valley to the neighbouring 
foreign colonies, and a few local steamers do a coasting trade 
between the river and the Caribbean ports of Vcneamela. A 
transit trade with Colombia, via the Meta river, has been carried 
on by two small steamers, but subject to interruptions from 
political causes. (G. E. C.) 

ORIOLE (O. Fr. I-at. aureolus), the name once applied 
to a bird, from its golden colouring — the Orioltts galbula of 
Linnaeus — ^but now commonly used in a much wider sense. 
The golden oriole, which is the type of the Passerine family 
Oriolidae, is a far from uncommon spring-visitor to the British 
Islands, but has very rarely bred there. On the continent of 
Europe it is a well-known if not an abundant bird, and its range 
in summer extends so far to the east as Irkutsk, while in winter 
it is found in Natal and Damaraland. In India it is replaced 
by a closely allied form, 0 . kundoo, the mango-bird, chiefly 
distinguishable by the male possessing a black streak behind 
as well as in front of the eye ; and both in Asia and Africa are 
several other species more or less resembling 0 . galbula, but some 
depart considerably from that type, assuming a black head, or 
even agiowing crimson, instead of the ordinary yellow colouring, 
while others again remain constant to the dingy type of plumage 
which characterizes the female of the more normal form. Among 
these last are the aberrant species of the group Mimetes or 
Mimeta, belonging to the Australian Region, respecting which 
A. K. Wallace pointed out, first in the Zoological Society’s 
Proceedings (1863, pp. 26-28), and afterwards in his Mday 
Archipelago (ii. pp. 150-153), the very curious signs of “mimi- 
cry “ (see Honey-eater). It is a singular circumstance that 
this group Mimeta first received its name from P. P. King 
{Survey, brc. of Australia, ii. 417) under the belief that the birds 
composing it belonged to the family Meliphagidae, which had 
assumed the appearance of orioles, whereas Wallace’s investiga- 
tions tend to show that the imitation (unconscious, of course) 
is on the part of the latter. The external similarity of the 
Mimeta and the Tropidorhynchus of the island of Bourn, one 
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of the Moluccas, is perfectly wonderful, and has again and again 
^ceived some of the best ornithologists, though the birds are 
structurally far apart. Another genus which has been referred 
to the Oriolidae, and may here m mentioned, is Sphecotheres, 
peculiar to the Australian Region, and distinguishable from the 
more normal orioles by a bare sp^e round the eye. Orioles 
are shy and restless birds, frequenting gardens and woods, and 
living on insects and fruit. The nest is pocket-shaped, of bark, 
grass and fibres, and the eggs are white or salmon-coloured 
with dark spots. The “ American orioles ’’ (see Icterus) belong 
to a different Passerine family, the Icteridae. (A. N.) 

ORION (or Oarion), in Greek mythology, son of Hyrieus 
(Eponymusof Hyria in Boeotia), or of Poseidon, a mighty hunter 
of great beauty and gigantic strength, perhaps corresponding 
to the “ wild iiuntsman ’’ of Teutonic mythology. He is also 
sometimes represented as sprung from the earth. He was the 
favourite of Eos, the dawn-goddess, who loved him and carried 
him off to Delos ; but the gods were angry, and would not be 
appeased till Artemis slew him with her arrows (Orfywey, v. 121). 
According to other accounts which attribute Orion’s death 
to Artemis, the goddess herself loved him and was deceived 
by the angry Apollo into shooting him by mistake ; or he paid 
the penalty of offering violence to her, or of challenging her 
to a contest of quoit -throwing (Apollodorus i. 4 ; Hyginus, 
Poet, astron, ii. 34 ; Horace, Odes, iii. 4, 71). In another legend 
he was blinded by Oenopion of Chios for having violated his 
daughter Merope ; but having made his way to the place where 
the sun rose, he recovered his sight (Hyginus, loc. cit. ; Parthenius, 
Eroiica, 20). He afterwards retired to Crete, where he lived 
the life of a hunter with Artemis ; but having threatened to 
exterminate all living creatures on the island, he was killed by 
the bite of a scorpion sent by the earth-goddess (Ovid, Fasti, 
537)* Ini tbe lower world his shade is seen by Odysseus 
driving the wild beasts before him as he had done on earth 
{Odyssey, xi. 572). After his death he was changed into the 
constellation which is called by his name. It took the form 
of a warrior, wearing a girdle of three stars and a lion’s skin, 
and carrying a club and a sword. When it rose early it was 
a sign of summer ; when late, of winter and stormy weather ; 
when it rose about midnight it heralded the season of vintage. 

See Kuentzle, Vber die Stemsagen dcr Cricchen (1897), and kis 
article in Roscher's Lexikon-, he shows that in the oldest legen.) 
Orion the constellation and Orion the hero are quite distinct, without 
deciding which was the cailicr conception. The attempt sometimes 
made to attribute an astronomical origin to Ihe myths connected 
with his name is unsuccessful, excei)t in llic cjiso of Orion’s pursuit 
of Pleione and her daughters (see Pr.EiADEfd and hi.-i diath irorn ti e 
bite of the scorpion ; see also C. O. Miilk'r, Kleine Deutsche Schrificn, 
ii. (1848) ; O. Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie, ii. pp. 9^5, 93?. ; 
Prcllcr-Robert, Griechische Mythotogie (1S94), p[). .148-454 
Teutonic Mythology (Eng. tran.s., 1883), ii. p, 72^1, iii. p. 948. 

In Astronomy. — The constellation Orion is mentioned by 
Homer { 11 . xviii. 486, xxii. 29 \ Od, v. 274), and also in the 
Old Testament (Amos v, 8, Job ix. 9). The Hebrew name 
for Orion also means “ fool,’’ in reference perhaps to a mytho- 
logical story of a “ foolhardy, heaven-daring rebel who was 
chained to the sky for his impiety ” (Driver). For the Assyrian 
names see Constellation. Ptolemy catalogued 38 stars, 
Tycho Brahe 42 and Hevelius 62. (Mon is one of the most 
conspicuous constellations. It consists of three stars of the i.<it 
magiutude, four of the 2nd, and many of inferior magnitude, 
a Orients, or Betelgcuse, is a bright, yellowish-red star of vai^i'ing 
magnitude (0-5 to 1-4, generally 0-9). ft Orionis or Regel is a 
ist magnitude star, y Monts or Bellatrix, and k Orionis are 
stars of the and magnitude. These four stars, in the order 
S Pt y> form an approximate rectangle. Three collinear 
stars (, e and 8 Orionis constitute the “ belt of Orion ’’ ; of 
these e, the central star, is of the zst magnitude, 8 of the 2nd, 
while { Orionis is a fine double star, its components having 
magnitudes 2 and 6 ; there is also a faint companion of m^itude 
10. o- Orionis, very close to C Orionis, is a very fine multiple star, 
described by Sir William Herschel as two sets of treble stars ; 
more stars have been revealed by larger telescopes. 0 Orionis is 
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a multiple star, situated in the famous nebula of Orion, one 
of the most beautiful in the heavens. (See Nebula.) 

ORION and ORUS, the names of several Greek grammarians, 
frequently confused. The following are the most important, 
(i) Orion of Thebes in Egypt (5th century A.D.), the teacher 
of Proclus the neo-Platonist and of Eudocia, the wife of the 
younger Theodosius. He taught at Alexandria, Caesarea in 
Cappadocia and Byzantium. He was the author of a partly 
extant etymological Lexicon (ed. F. W. Sturz, 1830), largely 
used by the compilers of the Etymologicum Magnuniy the Etynwlo- 
gicum Gudianum and other similar works ; a collection of 
maxims in three books, addressed to Eudocia, also ascribed 
to him by Suidas, still exists in a Warsaw MS. (2) Orus of 
Miletus, who, according to Ritschl, flourished not later than the 
2nd century a.d., and was a contemporary of Herodian and a 
little junior to Phrynichus (according to Reitzenstein he was 
cl contemporary of Orion). His chief works were treatises on 
orthography ; on Atticisms, written in opposition to Plirynichus ; 
on the names of nations. 

See F. Ritschl, De Ora et On'one Commentatio (1834) ; R. Reitzen- 
sloin, Geschichte dev gviechischen Etymologika (1897) ; and article 
" Orion " in Smitli's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography. 

ORISKANY, a village of Oneida county. New York, U.S.A., 
al>out 7 m. N.W. of Utica. Pop. about 800. Oriskany is served 
by the New York Central & Hudson River railway. There are 
malleable iron works and a manufactory of paper makers’ felts 
lie re. In a ravine, about 2 m. west of Oriskany, was fought 
on the 6th of August 1777 the battle of Oriskany, an important 
minor engagement of the American War of Independence. 
On the 4th of August Gen. Nicholas Herkimer, who had been 
colonel of the Tyrone county (New York) militia in 1775, 
had been made a brigadier-general of the state militia in 1776, 
had gathered about 800 militiamen at Fort Dayton (on the site 
of the present Herkimer, New York) for the relief of Fort Schuyler 
(see Rome, N.Y.) then besieged by British and Indians under 
Colonel Barry St I^cger and Joseph Brant. On the 6th General 
Herkimer’s force, on its march to Fort Schuyler, was ambushed 
by a force of British under Sir John Johnson and Indians under 
Joseph Brant in the ravine above mentioned. The rear portion 
Lit Herkimer’s troops escaped from tlie trap, but were pursued 
by the Indians, and many of them were overtaken and killed. 
Between the remainder and the British and Indians there was 
a desperate hand-to-hand conflict, interrupted by a violent 
thunderstorm, with no quarter shown by either side. On 
hearing the firing near Fort Schuyler (incident to a sortie by 
Lieut.-Colonel Itorinus Willett) the British withdrew, after 
about 200 Americans had been killed and as many more taken 
prisoners, the loss of the British in killed being about the same. 
General Herkimer (who had advised advancing slowly, awaiting 
signal shots announcing the sortie, and had been called “ Tory ” 
and “ coward ” in consequence), though his leg had been broken 
by a shot at the beginning of the action, continued to direct 
the fighting on the American side, but died on the i6th of August 
as a result of the clumsy amputation of his leg. The battle, 
though indecisive, had an important influence in preventing 
St ]^er from effecting a junction with General Burgoyne. 
The battlefield is marked by a monument erected in 1S84. 

See Orderly Booh of Sir John Johnson during the Oriskany Campaign 
(Albany, 1882), with notes by W. L. Stone and J. W. De Peyster ; 
Publications of the Oneida Historical Society, vol. i. (Utica, N.Y., 
1877) ; and Phoebe S. Cowen, The Herhimers and Schuylers (Albany, 
1903). 

ORISSA, a tract of India, in Bengal, consisting of a British 
division and twenty-four tributary states. The historical capital 
is Cuttack ; and Puri, with its temple of Jagannath, is world- 
famous. Orissa differs from the rest of Bengal in being under 
a temporary settlement of land revenue. A new settlement 
for a term of thirty years was concluded in 1900, estimated 
to raise the total land revenue by more than one half ; the 
greater part of this increase being levied gradually during the 
first eleven years of the term. To obviate destructive inun- 
dations and famines, the Orissa system of canals has been con- 
structed, with a capital outlay of nearly two millions sterling. 
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(See Mahanadi). The province is traversed i>y, the East Coast 
railway, which was opened throughout from Calq^itta to Madras 
in 1901. . 

The Division of Orissa consists of the five disirictsof Cuttack, 
Puri, Balasore, Sambolpur and the forfeited state of Angul. 
Total area 13,770 sq. m.; pop. (1901) 5,003,121, showing an 
increase of 7 % in the decade. According to the census of 1901 
the total number of persons in all India speaking Oriya was more 
than 9 1 millions, showing that the linguistic area (extending 
into Madras and the Central Provinces) is much larger than the 
political province. 

The whole of Orissa is holy ground. On the southern bank 
of the Baitarani shrine rises after shrine in honour of Siva, the 
All-Destroyer. On leaving the stream the pilgrim enters Jajpur, 
literally the city of sacrifice, the headquarters of the region of 
pilgrimage sacred to the wife of the All-Destroyer. There is 
not a fiscal division in Orissa without its community of cenobites, 
scarcely a village without consecrated lands, and not a single 
ancient family that has not devoted its best acres to the gods. 
Every town is filled with temples, and every hamlet has its shrine. 
The national reverence of the Hindus for holy places has been 
for ages concentrated on Puri, sacred to Vishnu under his title 
of Jagannath, the Lord of the World. Besides its copious water- 
supply in time of high flood, Orissa has an average rainfall 
of 62^ in. per annum. Nevertheless, the uncontrolled state 
of the water-supply has subjected tlie country from time im- 
memorial to droughts no less than to inundation. Thus the 
terrible famine of 1865-1866, which swept away one-fourth of the 
entire population, was followed in 1 866 by a flood which destroyed 
crops to the value of £3,000,000. Since then much has been done 
by government to husband the abundant water-supply. 

The early history of the kingdom of Orissa (Odr.i-desa), as 
recorded in the archives of the temple of Jagannath, is largely 
mythical. A blank in the records from about 50 b.c. to a.d. 319 
corresponds to a period of Yavana occupation and Buddhist 
influence, during which the numerous rock monasteries of Orissa 
were excavated. The founder of the Kesari or Lion dynasty, 
which ruled from a.d. 474 to 1132, is said to have restored the 
worship of Jagannath, and under this line the great Sivaite temple 
at Bhuvaneswar ivas constructed. In 1132 a new line (the 
Gajapati dynasty) succeeded, and Vishnu took the place of Siva 
in the royal worship. This dynasty was extinguished in 1532- 
1534, and in 1578, after half a century of war, Orissa became 
a province of the Mogul empire. It nominally passed to the 
British in 1765, by the Diwani grant of Bengal, Bhar and 
Orissa ; but at that time it was occupied by the Mahratta 
raja of Nagpur, from whom it was finally conquered in 1803. 

The Tributary States of Orissa, known also as theTributary 
Mahals, or the Garhjats, occupy the hills between the British 
districts and the Central Provinces. The most important aie 
Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar, Dhenkanal, Baud and Nayagarh. 
In 1905 five Oriya-speaking states (Bamra, Rairakhol, Sonpur, 
Patna and Kalidiandi) were added from the Central Provinces 
and two (Gangpur and Bonai) from the Chota Nagpur states. 
This made the total area 28,046 sq. m. and the pop. (1901) 
3 , 173 , 395 - 

Up to the year 1888 some doubt existed as to the actual 
position of the Tributary states of Orissa ; but in that year the 
secretary of state accepted the view that they did not form part 
of British India, and modified powers were handed over to the 
Orissa chiefs under the control of a superintendent. 

See Sir W. W. Hunter, Orissa (187a). 

ORISTANO, a town and archiepiscopal see of Sardinia, situated 
23 ft, above sea-level, about 3 m. from the eastern shore of a 
gulf on the W. coast, to which it gives its name, and 59 m. N« 
by W. of Cagliari by rail. Pop. (1901) 7107. The town preserves 
some scanty remains of the walls (dating from the end of the X3th 
century), by which it was surrounded, and two gates, the Porta 
Manna, surmounted by a lofty square tower, kxmwn also as the 
Torre S. Cristoforo, and the Porta Marina. The houses are 
largely constructed of sun-dried bricks, and are low, so that the 
area of the town is considerable in proportion to its popuktiov 
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The cathedral was reconstructed in 1733 m the baroque style, 
and scanty traces of the original buildup of the 12th century 
exist (see D. Scano in U Arte, 1901, p. 359 ; 1903, p. 15) : and' also 
in Storia d«W arte in Sturdegna did XI. al XlP. secolot (Caglkri- 
Sassari, 1907). Some statuettes and sculptured slabs portly 
belon^g to its pulpit, perhaps the work of Andrea Pisano, 
have Wn found ; upon the reverse side of two of the slabs are 
still older reliefs of the 8th or 9th century ; so that tlie slabs 
perhaps originally came from 'Iharros. In the sacristy is some 
fine silverwork. The church of S. Francesco also dates from 
the end of the 13th century, but has been altered. A fine statue 
by Nino, son of Andrea, is preserved, here. 'ITwo m. south of 
Oristano is the village of S. Giusta, with a beautiful Romanesque 
church of the Pistin period dedicated to this saint (D. Scano, 
BolletHno deW arte, Feb. 1907, p. 8), containing several antique 
columns. Itwas once an independent episcopailsee. The lagoon.s 
on the coast are full of fish, but are a cause of malaria. The 
environs are fertile, and a quantity of gardem produce is grown ; 
while good wine (vermecis) is also made, and aiso ordinary 
pottery in considerable quantities, supplying most of the island. 
The bridge crossings the river Tirso, a little to the north of the 
town, over 300 ft. long, with five arches, took the place, in 1870, 
of an old' one which is said to have been of Roman origin, A 
m. south of the mouth of this river is the landing-place for 
shaping. The large orange groves of Milis lie 13 m. N. of 
Onstano at the base of Monte Ferru, where they are sheltered 
from the wind. The finest belong to the Marchese Boyl, whose 
plantation contains some 500,000 orange and lemon trees. The 
inhabitants of Milis manufacture reed baskets and mats, which 
they sell throughout Sardinia. 

Oristano occupies the site of the Roman Othoca, the point at 
which the inland road and the coast road from Garales to Turris 
Libisonis bifurcated, but otherwise an unimportant place, 
overshadowed by Tharros. The medieval town is said to have 
been founded in 1070. It was the seat from the nth century 
onwards of the ^indict (judges) of Arborea, one of the four 
divisions of the island. Almost the last of these judges was 
Eleonora (1^7-1403) ; after her death Oristano became the seat 
of a marquisate, which was si^pressed in 1478. llie frontier 
castles of Monreale and' Sanluri, some ao and 30 m. respectively 
to the S,S.E., were the scene of mudi fighting between the 
Aragonese government and the giudid and marquises of Arborea 
in the 14th and isth centuries. (T. As.) 

OHITA (properly OriyS), the Aryan language of O^ra or 
Orissa in India. It is the vernacular not only of that province 
but also of the adjoining districts and native states of Madras 
and of the Central Provinces. In 1901 it was spoken by 9,687,429 
people. It is closely related to Bengali and Assamese, and with 
tiiem and udth Bihari it forms tite Eastern Group of the lndo< 
Aryan vernaculars. See Bengali. 

ORIZABA (Aztec, Citliduped, ^ Star mountain an' extinct 
or dormant volcano, on the b^ndary between th&Mexican states 
of Puebla and Vera Cruz and very nearly on the 19th parallel. 
It rises from the soutli-eastern margin of the great Mexican 
plateau to an elevation of 16,314 fu^'accoiriing to Scovcll and 
Bunsen’s measurements in 1891-1892, or 18,250 and 18,209 ft. 
according to other authorities) and *8,701 (5700 metres) by the 
Coihisidn GeogrifiCa Exploradora. It is the highest peak in 
Mexico and the second highest in North America. Its upper 
timber line is about 13,500 ft. above sea-level,and Hans Gadow 
found patches of apparently permanent snow at an elevation of 
14,409 ft. on its S.E. side in 1902. The first ascent' of Orizaba 
was made by Reynolds 'and M^naurd in 1848) since when other 
successful atteinptS'Kave been made and many failures have been 
recorded. Its last eruptive period was 1 545-r 566, and the volcano 
is now considered to be extinct, although Huihboldt records that j 
'amoA^ was seen issuing irohi its summit as late as the beginning 
of the lEpth bentary. ' 

OMSiABA (Indian name 'Ahttdiidiz-afan, pleasant waters), 
a city of fjtfttcico in the state ofiVeWl m. by rail W.S.W. 

^of the port of Vera Gruz. Pop. f 1900) including a large 

pereeiiittige df' 'Indians and haHHtmseds, Tie Mexican railwi^ 


affords frequent commumcation with the City of Mexico and 
Vera Cruz, and a short line (4^ m^) connects with Ingenio, an 
industrial village. Orizaba stands in a fertile, weU>watered, 
and richly wooded valley of the Sierra Madre Oriental, 4025 
ft. above sca-level, and about 18 m. S. of the snow'orewned 
volcano that bears its name. It has a mild, humid and healthful 
climate. The public edifices include the parish church of San 
Miguel, a chamber of commerce, a handsome theatre, and some 
ho^itals. The city is the* centre of a rich agricultural region 
which produces sugar, rum, tobacco and Indian com. In 
colonial times, when tobacco was one of the crown, monopolies, 
Orizaba was one of the districts officially licensed to produce it. 
It is also a manufacturing centre of importance, having good 
water power from the Rio Blanco and producing cotton and 
woollen fabrics. Its cotton factories are among the largest 
in the republic. Paper is also made at Cocolapan in the canton 
of Orizaba. The forests in this vicinity are noted for orchids 
and ferns. An Indian town called Ahuaidizapan, subject to 
Aztec rule, stood here when Cortes arrived on the coast. The 
Spanish town that succeeded it did not receive its charter until 
1774, though it was one of the- stopping-places between Vera 
Cruz and the capital. In 1862' it was the headquarters of the 
French. 

ORKHON INSCRIPTIONS, ancient Turkish inscriptions of the 
8th century a.d., discovered near the river Orkhon to the south 
of Lake Baikal in 1889. They are written in an alphabet derived 
from an Aramaic source and recount the history of the northern 
branch of the Turks or Tu-kiuc of Chinese historians. See 
TmtKs. 

ORKNEY, EARL OF, a Scottish title held at different periods 
by various families, including its present possessors the Fitz- 
maurices. The Orkney Islands (y.v.) were ruled by jarls or earls 
under the supremacy of the kings of Norway from very early times 
to about 1360, many of these jarls being also earls of Caithness 
under the supremacy of the Scottish kings. Perhaps the most 
prominent of them were a certain Paul (d. 1099) who assisted the 
Norwegian king, Harald III. Haardtaada, when he invaded 
England in 1066 ; and his grandson Paul the Silent, who built, 
at least in part, the cathedral of St Magnus at Kirkwall. They 
were related to the royal families of Scotland and Norway. 

In its more modem sense the earldom dates from about 1380, 
and the first family to hold it was that of Sinclair, Sir Henry 
Sinclair (d. c. 1400) of Roslin, near Edinburgh, being recognized 
as earl by the king of Norway. Sir Henry was the son of Sir 
William Sinclair, who was killed by the Saracens whilst accom- 
panying Sir James Douglas, the bearer of the Bruce’s heart, to 
Palestine in 1330, and on the maternal side was the grandson of 
Malisc, who called himself earl of Stralheam, Caithness and 
Ork^. He ruled the islands almost like a king, and' employed 
in his service the Venetian travellers Nicola and Antonio Zeno. 
His son Henry (d. 1418) was admiral bf Scotland and was tak«i 
prisoner by the Engli^ in 1406, together with Prince James, 
afterwards King James I. bis grandson William, the 3lrd earl 
(c. 1404-1480), was chancellor of Scotland and took some part 
m public affairs. In 1455 William was created earl of Caithness, 
and in 1470 he resigned his earldom of Orkney to James III. of 
Scotland, who had |ust aci^uired the sovereignty of thew islands 
through his maxri^ with Margaret, daughter of Christian I., 
king of Denmark and Norway. In 1567 Queen Maiy’s lover, 
James. Hepburn, ecurl of Botbwell, was created duke of Orkney, 
and in 1581 her half-brother Robert Stewart (d. 1592), an illegiti- 
mate son of James’ V,.,. wm made earl of Orkney. Robert, who 
was abbot of Holytnood, joined ithe party of their^onuers and was 
afterwards one at ithe, principal; enemies of the regent Morton. 
His son Pattrickaoted ina very arbitrary manner in the Orkneys, 
where he set the royal authority at defiance ; in , 1609 be iwas 
seized and imprisori^, and, after his bastard son Robert had 
suffered death for heading a rebellion,, he himself executed in 
February i6x4yiifdienthis^hbnoure and estates were forfeited. 

In z6^ .Lord George. Hamilton was created earl of Orkney 
(see beldw). Hei married Elizabeth Villiers (see below), and be 
was succeeded . his daughter Anne, (d.: 175O), the wife of 
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William O’Brien, 4th earl of InchiOTin. Anne’s daughter Mary 
{c. 1721-1791) and her granddaughter Mary (1755-18131) were 
both countesses of Orkney in their own right; the younger 
Mary married Thomas Fitzmaurice (1742-1793), son of John 
Petty, earl of Shelburne, and was succeeded in the title by 
her grandson, Thomas John Hamilton Fitzmaurice (1803-1877), 
whose descendants still hold the earldom, 

ORKNEY, ELIZABETH HAMILTON, Countrss of {c. 1657- 
*733)^ mistress of the English King William III., daughter of 
Colonel Sir Edward Villiers of Richmond, was bom about 1657. 
Her mother, Frances Howard, daughter of the 2nd earl of Suffolk, 
was governess to the princesses Mary and Anne, and secured place 
and influence for her children in Mary’s household. Edward 
Villiers, afterwards created ist earl of Jersey (1656-1711), 
became master of the horse, while his sisters Anne and Elizabeth 
were among the maids of honour w'ho accompanied Mary to the 
Hague on her marriage. Elizabeth Villiers became William’s 
acknowledged mistress in 1680. After his accession to the 
English crown he settled on her a large share of the confis- 
cated Irish estates of James JI. This grant was revoked by 
parliament, however, in 1699. Mary’s distrust of Marlborough 
was fomented by Edward Villiers, and the bitter hostility 
between Elizabeth Villiers and the duchess of Marlborough 
perhaps helped to secure the duke’s disgrace with William. 
Shortly after Mary’s death, William, actuated, it is said, by his 
wife's expressed wi.shes, broke with Elizabeth Villiers, who was 
married to her cousin, Lord George Hamilton, fifth son of the 
3rd duke of Hamilton, in November 1695. The husband was 
gratified early in the next year with the titles of earl of Orkney, 
viscount of Kirkwall and Baron Dechmont. The countess of 
Orkney served her husband’s interests with great skill, and the 
marriage proved a happy one. She died in London on the 19th 
of April 1733. 

ORKNEY, GEORGE HAMILTON, Earl of (1666-1737), 
British soldier, was the fifth son of William, duke of Hamilton, 
and was trained for the military career by his uncle, Lord 
Dumbarton, in the 1st Foot. In 1689 he became lieut.- 
coloncl and a few months later brevet colonel. He served at the 
battles of the Boyne and of Aughrim, and, at the head of the 
Royal rusilier.s, at Steinkirk. As colonel of his old regiment, the 
ist Foot, he took part in the battle of Landen or Neerwinden, and 
in the siege of Namur, serving also at Athlone and Limerick in 
the Irish war. At Namur Hamilton received a severe wound, 
and in recognition of his services was made a brigadier. In 
1695 he married Elizabeth Villiers (see above), who was “ the 
wisest woman ” Swift " ever knew.” The following year he was 
made carl of Orkney in the Scottish peerage. As a major- 
general he took the field with Marlborough in Flanders, and 
on January ist, 1703-1704 he became lieutenant-general. At 
Blenheim it was Orkney’s command which carried the village, 
and in June 1705 he led a flying Column which marched from the 
Moselle to the rescue of LiSge, At Ramillies he headed the 
pursuit of the defeated French, at Oud’enarde he played a dis- 
tinguished part and in 1708 he captuted the forts of St Amand 
and St Martin at Tournay. At the desperately fought battle of 
Malplaquet Lord Orkney’s battalions led the assault on the 
French entrenchments, and suffered very Severe losses. He 
remained with the army in Flknders till the end of the war, as 
“ general of the foot,” and at the peace he was made colonel- 
commahdant of the ist Foot as a ren^ard for his services. He 
occupied various civil and military posts of importance, culminat- 
ing with the appointment of ” field marshal of all Hi^ Majesty’s 
forces ” in 1736. This appointment is the first hjStance of field 
marshal’s rank (as now understood) in the British Service. A 
year later he died in Ix)ndon. 

ORKNEY ISLANDS, a group of islands, formmg a county, 
off the north coast of Scotand. The islands are separated from 
the mainland by the Pentlahd Firth, whi6h is 6J m. wide between 
Brough Ness in the island of South KOnkIdshay and Duncansbay 
Head in Caithness-shire. The group is c'Oinmonty estimated 
to consist of 67 islands, of Which 3O are inhabited (though in the 
case of four of them the population CothpriSes only light- 


house attendants), but the number may be increased to as many 
as 90 by including rocky islets more usually counted with the 
islands of wrhich they probably once formed part. The Orkneys 
lie between 58® 41' and 59® 24' N., and a® 22' and 3® a6' W., 
measure 50 m. from N.E. to S.W. and 29 m. from E. to W., 
and cover 240,476 acres or 375*5 sq. m. Excepting an the' west 
coasts of the larger islands, which present rugged diff scenery 
remarkable both for beauty and for colouring, the group lies 
somewhat low and is of bleak aspect, owing to the fdxtence of 
trees. The highest hills are found in Hoy. The only other islands 
containing heights of any importance are Pomona, with Ward 
Hill (880 ft.), and Wideford (740 ft.) and Rousay. Nearly all of 
the islands possess lakes, and Loch Harray and Loch Stenness 
in Pomona attain noteworthy proportions. The rivers are 
merely streams draining the high land. Excepting on the west 
fronts of Pomona, Hoy and Rousay, the coast-line of the islands 
is deeply indented, and the islands themselves are divided from 
each other by straits generally called setmds or Htths, though off 
the north-east of Hoy the designation Bring Deeps is used, 
south of Pomona is Scapa Flow and to the south-west of Eday 
is found the Fall of Warness. The very names of the islands 
indicate their nature, for the terminal a or ay is the Norse cy, 
meaning “ island,” which is scarcely disguised even in the words 
Pomona and Hoy. The islets are usually styled holms and the 
isolated rocks skerries. The tidal currents, or races, or roosi 
(a.s some of them are called locally, from the Icelandic) off many 
of the isles run with enormous velocity, and whirlpools are of 
frequent occurrence, and strong enough at times to prove a 
source of danger to small craft. The charm of the Orkneys 
does not lie in their ordinary physical features, so much as in 
beautiful atmospheric effects, extraordinary examples of light 
and shade, and rich coloration of cliff and sea. 

Geology. — All tlic islands of this group are built up entirely of Old 
Red Sandstone. As in the neiglibouring mainland of Caithness, 
these rocks rest upon the metamor()hic rocks of the eastern schists, 
as may be seen on Pomona, where a narrow strip is exposed between 
Stromnoss and Inganess, and again in the small island of Graemsay ; 
they are represented by grey gneiss and granite. The upper division 
of tee Old Ked Sandstone is found only in Hoy, where it forms the 
Old Man and neighbouring dills on the N.W. coast. The Old Man 
presents a characteristic section, for it exhibits a thick pile of massive, 
current- bedded red sandstones, resting, near the foot of the pinnacle, 
upon a thin bed of amygdaloidal porphyflte, which in its turn lies 
unconformably upon steejily inclined flagstones. This bed of volcanic 
rock may be followed northward in the cliffs, and it may be noticed 
that it thickens considerably in that direction. The Lower Old 
Red Sandstone is represented by well-bedded flagstones over most 
of tec islands ; in the south of Pomona teese are faulted against, an 
overlying series of massive red sandstones, but a gradual passage 
from the flagstones 4» the sandstones may be followed frwn Westray 
S.E. into Eday. A strong synclinal fold traverses Eday and Shs^- 
say, the axis being N. and S. Near Haco'a Ness in Shapinsay faerc 
is a small exposure of amygdaloidal diabase which is of course 4^er 
than teat in Hoy. Many Indications of ice action are found in these 
islands ; striated surfaces are to be seen on the cliffs in, Eday and 
Westray, in Kirkwall Bay and on Stennie Hill in Eday ; , boulder 
day, with marine shells, and with many bouldeijs of rocks foreign 
to the islands (chalk, oolitic limestone, mnit, Ac.), which must haye 
been brought np from the region of Monay Firth, rests upon the dd 
strata in many places. Local anofaines are found in some of. the 
valleys in Pomona and Hoy. 

Climt^ and /mfwsfriss.—The dimate is remarkably ' temperate 
and equable for so northerly a latitude. The average temperature 
for the year is ,16® F., for winter 39" F. and for aufloimtei 54" 3' F- 
nie winter months are January, Febreary and Macchr the last being 
the coldest. Spring never begins till April, and it is the middle of 
June before the heat grows genial.. Sept^ber is frequently the 
finest month, and at the end of October or beginning of November 
occurs the peetie (or little) summer, the counterpart of the at 
Martin’s summer of more sontherly dimes. The average annual 
rainfall varies from 33*4 in. te 37 in^ Fogs occur during summer and 
early autumn, and furious galre may be exfiected four os fl ve .fimics 
in the year, when the crash bf the Atlantic waves i» audible for 
20 m. To tourists one of the fascinations of the islands is -their 
*' nightless summers.” On the longest day tee sun rises at 3 o’dock 
A.M. and sets at 9.25 F.x., And darkness is unknown, ib being possible 
to road at midnighb ■ Winter, however, is long and tdepressing, . On 
the shortest day the sun riises at 910 A.111. and sets at 3 *7 
The soil generally is a sandy loam or a strong but, friable day* and 
very fertile. Larg« quantities of seaweed as well as lime. and. mcri 
are available ‘for manure. Until the middle of the 19th egntury 
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jthe .methods of ap(rictiJlurc were of a primitive character, but since 
then they have been entirely transformed, and Orcadian farming 
is now nut.tsclow the uvera(;c standard of the Scottish lowlands. 
The crofters’ houses have been rebuilt of stone and lime, and are 
superier to those in must parts of the Highlands. The holdings run 
.famy.8mill, the average bciog between 30 and 40 acres, i^actically 
the only grain crops that are cultivated arc oats (which greatly 
predominate) and barley, while the favoured root crops arc turnips 
<much the most extensively grown) and potatoc.s. Not half of the 
area has b(«n brought under cultivation, and the acreage under wood 
i$ insignificant. The raising of live stock is rigorously pursued. 
Shorthorns and polled Angus arc the commonest breeds of cattle ; 
the sheep are mostly Cheviots and a Chcviot-Leicester cross, but the 
native sheep are still reared in considerable numbers in Hoy and 
South Ronaldshay : pigs are also kept on several of the islands, 
and the horses — as a rule liardy, active and small, though larger 
tlian the famous Shetland ponies— are very numerous, but mainly 
employed in connexion with agricultural work. The woollen trade 
once promised to reach considerable dimensions, but towards the 
end of the i8th century was supersedwl by the linen (for which flax 
came to be largely grown) ; and when this in turn collapsed before 
the products of the mills of Dundee, Dunfermline and Glasgow, 
straw-plaiting was taken up, though only to be killed in due time 
by tlio competitiou of the south. The kelp industry, formerly of at 
least minor importance, has ceased. Sandstone is quarried on several 
islands, and distilleries arc found in Pomona (near Kirkwall and 
Stromnessl. But apart from agriculture the principal industry is 
f-Kshing. For several centuries the Dutch practically monopolized 
tlio herring fishery, but when their supremacy was destroyed oy the 
salt duty, the Orcadians f, ailed to selxe the opportunity thus pre- 
sented, and George Barry (d. 1805) .says that in his day the hslierios 
were almost totally neglected. The industry, however, has now been 
organized, and over 2000 persons arc employed in the various branches 
of it. The great catches are herring, cod and ling, but lobsters and 
crabs are also exported in large quantities. There is a regular com- 
munication by stcatner lietwccn Stromness and Kirkwall, and Thurso, 
Wick, Aberdeen and Leith, and also between Kirkwall and Lerwick 
and other points of the Shctlands. 

Po Illation and Administration . — In 1891 the population 
numbered 30,453, and in 1901 it was 28,699, or 67 persons to 
the sq. m. In 1901 there were 70 persons who spoke Gaelic 
and English, but none who spoke Gaelic only. Orkney unites 
with Shetland to send one member to parliament, and Kirkwall, 
the county town and the only royal burgh, is one of the Wick 
district groups of piirlianientary burghs. There i.s a combination 
poorhouse at Kirkwall, where there are also two hospitals. 
Orkney forms a sheriffdom with Shetland and Caithness, and a 
resident sheriff-substitute sits at Kirkwall. The county is under 
the school-board jurisdiction, but at Kirkwall and Stromness 
there are public schools giving secondary education. 

The Inhabited Islands , — Premising that they arc more or less 
scattered, and that several lie on the same piano, the following list 
gives the majority of the inhabited islands from south to north, 
the number within brackets indicating the population. Sule Skerry 
(3) and the Pentland Skerries (8) lie at the eastern entrance of the 
Portland Firth ; Swona (23), if m. from the mainland, belongs to 
Caithness and is situated in the parish of Canisbay ; South Ronald- 
shay <1991) is the best cultivated £md most fertile of the southern 
isles of the group. On Hoxa Head, to the west of tho large village 
of St Margaret’s Hope, is a brock, or round tower, and the island 
oontains, besides, examples of Piets’ houses and standing stones. 
Hoy (g.v. ; laib) is the southernmost of the larger islands. Flotta 
(372), east of Hoy, was the home for a long time of the Scandinavian 
comtmer of the Codesr FloHicensis, which furnished Thormodr 
Torfaeus (1636-1719), the Icelandic antiquary, with many of the 
facts for his History of Norway, more particularly with reference to 
the Norse occupation of Orkney. Pharay (39) also lies £. of Hoy. 
Burray (677] is famous for the brock from which the island takes its 
name (Borgarey, Norse, " island of the broch "). The tower stands 
on the n(Mrth-western>shore, is 15 ft. high, has walls from 15 to 20 ft. 
thick, built of layers of flat stones without cement or mortar, and 
an interior diameter of 40 ft. It is entered from the east by a 
passage, on each side of which there is a small chamber constructed 
within the thickness of tho wall. Similar chambers occur on the 
west, north and south sides, accessible only from the interior. 
Adjoining the southern cliamber is the inside stair conducting to 
the top of the broch ; of this stair some twenty steps remain. Between 
Hw and Pomona are Hunda (8), Cava (17), and Graemsay (195), 
which has excellent soil and is mostly under cultivation. The isle 
is surrounded by shoals, and high-level and low-level lighthouses 
have been erected, the one at the north-west and the other at the 
nortb-east comer. The cliffs of Copinshay (i 0) are a favourite haunt 
of sea-birds, which are captured by the cr^smen for theii feathers 
and eggs. Half a mile to the N.E. is the great rock which, from a 
fancira resemblance to a horse rearing its head from the sea, is called 
the Horse of Copinshay. Pomona (g.v. ; 16,335) is the principal 
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island, and as such is known also as Mainland. Shapiu&hay (765) 
was the birthplace of William Irving, father of Washington Irving. 
It possesses several examples of Pictish and Scandinavian an- 
tiquities, such as the *' Odin stone ” and the broch of Biirrowstono. 
Balfour Castle, a mansion in the Scottish Baronial style built in 1848, 
is situated near tlie soutli-wostem extremity of tiic island. The 
island lakes its name from Hjalpand, a Norse vilcin.'f. Gairsay (33) 
was the residence of Sweyn Asleifson, the rover, colobrated in tho 
Orkneyinga Saga for liis exploits as a trencherman and his feats in 
battle. Stronsay (1159) is a busy station of the herring fishery, 
and is also largely under cultivation. At Lamb Head, its south- 
easterly point, is a broch and Pictish pier, and about 2 ni. farther 
north, on Odin Bay, is a round pit in the rocks called tho Vat of 
Kirbustcr. The well of Kildinguie was once resorted lu as a specific 
for leprosy. Pajm Stronsay (iG) commemorates in its name, as 
others of both the OrkUeys and Shellantls do, the labours of the 
Celtic papae, or missionaries, who preached the Christian gospel before 
the arrival <»f the Northmen. The adjacent Veira or Wire has a 
population of 60. Hgilshay (142) is the island on which St Magnus 
was murdered by his cousin Hacco in 115. It derives its name - 
Church (ecclesia) Island — from the little church of St Magnus, 
now in ruins, consisting of a chancel 15 ft. long, and nave 30 ft. long. 
The building has a round tower at the west end ot the nave. The 
tower resembles similar constructions found beside Irish churches 
of the 7th and 8th centuries and has walls 3 ft. thick. It is doubtful 
whether it must be ascribed to the Celtic evangelists or to a much 
later period—not earlier than the 12th century. On Rousay (027) 
the cairn of Blotchnie Fiold (81 1 ft.), the highest point of Ihc island, 
commands a beautiful survey of the northern isles of the archipelago. 
At the southern base of the hill stands the fine mansion of Trumbland 
House. Kday (596) contains several specimens of weems, mounds 
and standing $tune. 4 . It affords good pasturage and has sandstoiu< 
quarries. Carrick village, once a burgh of barony, with salt pans 
and other manufactures, was named after the earl ot Carrick, brother 
of Patrick Stewart, 2nd carl of Orkney (d. 1614). It was off this 
island that John Gow, the pirate, was taken in 1725. Sanday 
(1727), with an area of 19 sq. m., is one of ihc largest of the northern 
isles, and yields excellent crops of potatoes and grain. It has safo 
harbours, in the north at Ottcrswick and in the south at Kettletolt, 
The antiquities include a broch in Elsncss. Pharay (47) lies W. of 
Edey. Westr.iy (1956), one of the seats of tho cod fishery, has a 
good harbour at Picr-o'-w’all. Noltlond Castle, in the vicinity, ia 
interesting as having been proposed as the refuge of Queen Mary 
after her iHghl from I-och Leven. It dates from the 15th century 
or even earlier, and was at one time the property of Sir Gilbert 
Balfour, tlie Master of Queen Mary's Household. The building, now 
in ruins, was never completed. On one side of the inner court, to 
w'hich a finely ornamental doorway gives access, is a large hall with 
a vaulted ceiling of stone, 20 ft. high. Tho cliffs and overhanging 
crags at Noup Head (250 ft.), the most westerly point, are remark- 
ably picturesque. An isolated portion, divided from the headland 
by a narrow chasm, is known as tho Stack of Noup. Gentleman ’3 
Cave, I m. to the south, was so called from the circumstance that it 
afforded shelter to five of the leading followers of Prince Charles 
Edward, who lay here during the winter of 1745-1746. Papa 
Wcslray (295) and North Ronaldshay (442) are the most northerly 
islands of the group. The latter is only reached Irom Sanday, from 
which it is separated by a dangerous firth 2^ in. wide. The monu- 
mental stone with Ogham inscription, which was discovered in the 
broch of Burrian, must date from the days of the early Christian 
missionaries. 

History . — The Orkneys were the Orcades of classical writers, 
and the word is probably derived from the Norse Orkn, seal, 
and ey, island. The original inhabitants were Piets, evidence 
of whose occupation stiU exists in numerous weems or under- 
ground houses, chambered mounds, barrows or burial mounds, 
brochs jor round towers, and stone circles and standing stones. 
Such implements as have survived are of the rudest description, 
and include querns or stone handmills for grinding corn, stone 
worls and bone combs employed in primitive forms of woollen 
manufacture, and specimens of simple pottery ware. If, as 
seems likely, thfi^D^iadic Scots towards the beginning of Ib.c 
6th century estaplished a footing in the islands, their success 
was short-lived, f^d the Piets regained power and kept it until 
dispossessed by,tKe Norsemen in the 9th century. In the wake 
of the Scots incuTsionists followed the Celtic missionaries about 
565. 'They were companions of St Columba and their efforts to 
convert the lolk^ to Christianity seem to have impressed the 
popular imagination, for several islands bear the epithet “ Papa 
in commemoration of the preadhers. Norse pirates having 
made the islands the headquarters of their buccaneering expedi-* 
tions indifferently against ^eir own Norway and the coasts and 
isles of S<potland, Harold Haarfager (" Fair Hair ") subdued 
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the rovers in 875 and both the Orkneys and Shetlands to 
Norway. They remained under the rule of Norse earls until 
1231, when the line of the jarls became extinct. In that year 
the earldom of Caithness was granted to Magnus, second son of 
the earl of Angus, whom the king of Norway apparently con- 
firmed in the title. In 1468 the Orkneys and Shetlands were 
pledged by Christian I. of Denmark for the payment of the dowry 
of his daughter Margaret, betrothed to James III. of Scotland, 
and as the money was never paid, their connexion with the crown 
of Scotland has been perpetual. In 1471 Tames bestowed the 
castle and lands of Ravenscraig in Fife 'on William, earl of Orkney, 
in exchange for all his rights to the earldom of Orkney, which, 
by act of parliament passed on the aoth of February of the same 
year, was annexed to the Scottish crown. In 1564 Lord Robert 
Stewart, natural son of James V., who had visited Kirkwall 
twenty-four years before, was made sheriff of the Orkneys and 
Shetlwds, and received possession of the estates of the udaUers ; 
in 1581 he was created earl of Orkney by James VI,, the charter 
being ratified ten years later to his son Patrick, but in 161 5 the 
earldom was again annexed to the crown. The islands were the 
rendezvous of Montrose’s expedition in 1650 which culminated 
in his imprisonment and death. During the Protectorate they 
were visited by a detachment of Cromwell’s troops, who initiated 
the inhabitants into various industrial arts and new methods 
of agriculture. In 1707 the islands were granted to the earl of 
Morton in mortgage, redeemable by the Crown on payment 
of £30,000, and subject to an annual feu-duty of £500 ; but 
in 1766 his estates were sold to Sir Lawrence Dundas, ancestor 
of the earls of Zetland. In early times both the archbishop 
of Hamburg and the archbishop of York disputed with the 
Norwegians ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the Orkneys and 
the right of consecrating bishops ; but ultimately the Norwegian 
bishops, the first of whom was William the Old, consecrated 
in 1102, continued the canonical succession. The see remained 
vacant from 1580 to 1606, and from 1638 till the Restoration, 
and, after the accession of William II., the episcopacy was finally 
abolished (1697), although many of the clergy refused to conform. 
The topography of the Orkneys is wholly Norse, and the Norse 
tongue, at last extinguished by the constant influx of settlers 
from Scotland, lingered until the end of the iStli century. Readers 
of Scott’s Piraie will remember the frank contempt which Magnus 
Troil expressed for the Scots, and hb opinions probably accurately 
reflected the general Norse feeling on the subject. When the 
islands were given as security for the princess’s dowry, there 
seems reason to believe that it was intended to redeem the pledge, 
because it was then stipulated that the Norse system of govern- 
ment and the law of St Olaf should continue to be observed in 
Orkney and Shetland. Thus the udal succession and mode of 
land tenure (or, that is, absolute freehold as distinguished from 
feudal tenure) still obtain to some extent, and the remaining 
udallers hold their lands and pass them on without written title. 
Among well-known Orcadians may be mentioned James Atkine 
(1613-1687), bishop first of Moray and afterwards of Galloway ; 
Murdoch McKenzie (d. 1797), the hydrographer; Malcolm Laing 
(1762-1818), author of the History of Scotland from the Union 
of the Crotons to the Union of the Kingdoms ; Mary Brunton 
(1778-1818), author of Self-Control, Discipline and other novels ; 
Samuel Laing (17S0-1868), author of A Residence in Norway, 
and translator of the Heimskringla, the Icelandic chronicle of 
the kings of Norway ; Thomas Stewart Traill (1781-1862), pro- 
fessor of medical jurisprudence in Edinburgh University and 
editor of the 8th edition of the Encydi^aedia Britannica ; 
Samuel Laing (1812-1897), chairman of the London, Brighton 
■Sc South Coast railway, and introducer of the system of 
“ parliamentary ” trains with fares of one penny a mile ; Dr 
John Rae (1813-1893), the Arctic explorer ; and William 
Balfour Baikie (1825-1864), the Afirican traveller. 

BiBuoGRAPHY.— TA0 Orkneytnga Saga, ed. G. Vigfusson, tmns- 
lated by Sir George Dasent (1887-1894), and the edition of Dr Joseph 
4 ndex;son (1873) ; James Wallace, .< 4 ccounf of the Islands of Orkney 
(1700; new ed., 1884) ; George Low, Tour through the Islands of 
Orkney and Shetland tn (1879) { G. Barry, History Of Orkney 
(1895, 1867) ; Daniel Gorrie, Summers and Winters in the Orkneys> 


(1868) ; D. Balfour, Odal Rights and Feudal Wrongs (18O0) ; J. 
Fergusson, The Bracks and Rude Stone Monuments of the Orkney 
Islands (1877) ; J. B. Craven, History of the Episcopal Church in 
Orkney ; J. R. Tudor, Orkney and Shetland (1883). 

ORLEANAlSr, one of the provinces into which France was 
divided before the Revolution. It was the country around 
Orleans, the pagus Aurelianensis ; it lay on both banks of the 
Loire, and for ecclesiastical purposes formed the diocese of 
Orleans. It was in the possession of the Capet family before 
the advent of Hugh Capet to the throne of France in 987, and in 
1344 Philip VI. gave it with the title of duke to Philip (d. 1375), 
one of his younger sons. In a geographical sense the region 
around Orleans is sometimes known as Orl^anais, but this is 
somewhat smaller than the former province. 

See A. Thomas, Les Ftats provinoiaux de la France centrale (1879). 

ORLEANISTS, a French political party which arose out of 
the Revolution, and ceased to have a separate existence shortly 
after the establishment of the third republic in 1872. It took 
its name from the Orleans branch of the house of Bourbon, the 
descendants of the duke of Orleans, the youilger brother of 
Louis XIV., who were its chiefs. The politick aim of the 
Orleanists may be said to have been to find a common measure 
for the monarchical principle and the “ rights of man ” as set 
forth by the revolutionary leaders in 1789. The articles on 
Philippe, nicknamed Bgalit^ (see Orleans, L.P. J., duke of), and 
his son Louis Philippe, king of the French (1830-1848), will shovr 
the process of events by which it came to pass that the Orleans 
princes became the more or less successful advocates of this 
attempted compromise between old and new. It may be noted 
here, however, that a certain attitude of opposition, and of 
patronage of “ freedom,” was traditional in this branch of the 
house of Bourbon. Saint-Simon tells us that the regent Orleans 
who died in 1723 was in the habit of avowing his admiration for 
English liberty — at least in safe company and private con- 
versation. Bg^lit6, who had reasons to dislike King Louis XVl. 
and his queen, Marie Antoinette, stepiped naturally into the 
position of spokesman of the liberal royalists of the early revolu- 
tionary time, and it was a short step from that position to the 
attitude of liberal candidates for the throne, as against the elder 
branch of the royal house which claimed to reign by divine 
right. The elder branch as represented by Louis XVllI. was 
prepared to grant (octroyer), and did grant, a charter of liberties. 
'Fhe count of Chambord, the last of the line (the Spanish Bourbons 
who descended directly from Louis XIV. were considered to be 
barred by the renunciation of Philip V. of Spain), was equally 
ready to grant a constitution. But these princes claimed to 
rule ” in chief of God ” and to confer constitutional rights on 
their subjects of their own free will, and mere motion. This 
feudal language and these mystic pretensions offended a people 
so devoted to principles as the French, and so acute in drawing 
deductions from premises, for they concluded, not unreasonably, 
that rights granted as a favour were always subject to revocation 
as a punishment. Therefore those of ^em who considered a 
monarchical government as more beneficial to France than a 
republic, but who were not disposed to hold their freedom 
subject to the pleasure of a king, were either Bonapartists who 
professed to rule by the choice of the nation, or supporters of the 
Orleans princes who were ready to reign by an ” original com- 
pact ” and by the will of the people. The difference therefore 
between the supporters of the elder line, or Legitimists, and 
the Orleanists was profound, for it went dovna to the veiy 
foundations of government. 

The first generation of Orleanists, the immediate supporters of 
Hulippe Bgaliti, were swamped in the turmoil of the great 
revolution. Yet it has been . justly pointed out by Albert Sorel 
in his L'Europe el Ut revoUUion franfaise, that they subsisted 
under the Empire, and that they came naturally to the front 
when the revival of liberaKsm overthrew the restored legitimate 
monarchy of Louis XVllI. and Charles X. During the Restora- 
tion, 1815-1830, everything tended to identify the liberals with 
the Orleanists. . Legitimism was incompatible with constitutional- 
freedom. Bonapartism was in eclipse, and was moreover 
essentially a Caesarism which in the. hands of the great Napdeon 
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had been a despotism, calling itself democratic for no better 
reason than because it reduced all men to an equality of 
submission to a master, lliose rights of equality before the 
lawt and in social life, which had been far dearer to Frenchmen 
of the revolutionary epoch than political freedom, were secured. 
The next step was to obtain political freedom, ^d it was made 
under the guidance of men who were Orleanists because the 
Orleans princes seemed to them to offer the best guarantee for 
such a government as they desired—a government which did not 
profess to stand above the people and. to own it by virtue of a 
divine and legitimate , hereditary right, nor one which) like the 
Bonapartists, implied a master relying on an army, and the 
general subjection of the nation. The liberals who were Orleanists 
bad the advantage of being very ably led by men eminent in 
letters and in practical affairs — Guizot, Thiers, the Broglies, 
the banker Laf&te and many others. When the unsurpassed 
folly of the l^itimate rulers brought about the revolution of 1830, 
the Orleanists stepped into its place, and diey marked the pro- 
found change whi^ had been m^e in the character of the govern- 
ment by calling the king " King of the French ” and not King 
of France and Navarre.” He was chief of the people by compact 
with the peo^de, and not a territorial lord holding, in feudal 
phrase, “ m chief of God;” 

The events of the eighteen years of Orleanist rule cannot be 
detailed here* They were on the whole profitable to France. 
That they ended in another ” general overturn ” in 1848 was 
due no doubt in port to errors of conduct in individual princes and 
politicians, but mainly to the fact that the Orleanist conception 
of what was meant by the word ” people ” led them to. offend 
the long-standing and deeply-rooted love of the French for 
equality. It had been inevitable that the Orleanists, in their 
dislike of ” divine right ” on the one hand, and their fear of 
democratic Caesarism on the other, should turn for examples 
of a free government to England, and in England Itself to the 
Whigs, both the old Whigs of the Revolution, fettlcment of i68q, 
and the new Whigs wlw eKtorted political franchises for the 
middle classes by the Reform Bill. Thc^ saw there a monardiy 
based on a parliamentary title, governing constitutionally and 
supported by the middle classes, and they endeavoured to 
establi.sh the like in France under the name of a juste^milieu, 
a via media between absolutism by divine right, and a democracy 
which they’ were convinced’ would lead to Caesarism. The Frencii 
equivalent for the English middl6-class< constituencies was to be 
a pays legal of about a quarter of a million of voters by whom 
all the rest of the country was to be “ virtually represented.” 
The doctrine was e^ounded and was acted upon by Guirot wiUi 
uncompromising rigour. The Orleanist monarchy became so 
thoroughly middle<lass that the nation outside of the pays Ugal 
ended by thinking that it was being governed by a privileged 
class less offensive,, but also a great deal less brilliant, than the 
aristocracy of the old monarchy. 

The revolution of swept the Orleanist party from power 
for ever. The Orleanists indeed continued throughout the 
Second Kq}ublic and the Empire (1848-1870) to enjoy a marked 
social and literary prestige, on . the strength of the wealth and 
capacity of some of their members, their influence in the French 
Academy and the ability of their organs in the press— particu- 
larly the Revue des dem mondesy the Journal des dehats , and the 
papers directed by E. Henrd. During' the Empire the discreet 
opposition of the Orlcanistsi, exerds^ for the most part with 
infinite dexterity and tact, by reticences, omissions, and historical 
studies in which the Empire was attacked under foreign or 
ancient names,) was a perpetual thorn in the side.ol Napoleon Itl. 
Yet they p^sessed little hold on the country land outside of a 
cultivated libbral circle in Paris. Their weakness was demon-: 
strated when the second' empire was swefit away by the German 
Warof 1870-71. Thecoontly in itsdisgust at the Bonapartists 
and its fear of the Republieans^ chose a great many royalists to 
represent it in the Asseihbly whfoh inet in Bordeaux on the 19^' 
of February 1879. In > tins body 'Ihe Orleanists again exercised' 
a kind ot leadership; by virtue of individual capacity, but they 
were.rOounteebgUuiced ,by 'the<jL^itiniists< The most ef^tive 


proof of power they gave was to render possible the expulsion 
from power of Thiers on the 94th of May 1873, os punishment for 
his <^terous imposition of the Republic on the unwilling 
majority of the Assnnbly. Their real occupation was to en- 
deavour to bring about a fusion between themselves and the 
Legitimists which' should unke the two royalist parties for the 
confusion of the Bonapartists and Republicans. The belief 
that a fusion would strengthen the ' royalists was natuml and 
was not new. As far back as 1850 Guizot had proposed, or had 
thought of proposing, one, but it was on the condition that the 
comte de Chambord would resi^ his divine pretentions; When 
a fusion was arranged in 1873 it was on quite another footing. 
After much exchange of notes and many agitated conferences in 
committee rooms and drawing-rooms, the comte de Paris, the 
representative of the Orleanists, sought an interview with the 
comte de Chambord at Frohsdorff, and obtained it by giving a 
written engagement that he came not only to pay his respects to 
the head of bis house, but also to ” accept his principle.” It has 
been- somewhat artlessly pleaded by the Orleanists that this 
engagement was given with mental reservations. But there were 
no mental reservations on the part of the comte de Chambord, 
and the country showed its belief that the liberal royalists had 
been fused by absorption in the divine right royalists. It 
returned republicans at by-elections till it transformed the 
Assembly. The Orleanist princes had still a part to play, mote 
particularly after tlw death of the comte de Chambord in 1883 
left them heads of the house of France, but the Orleanist pa^ty 
ceased to exist as an independent political organization. 

AvwtoMtias. -The Orieanists are necessarily more or less dealt 
with in all historitti of Frj^e since 1789, and in most political: 
mesnoirs, bnt * thedr principles can. be learnt and their lortnnea 
followed, tfom tho following : A. Socel, L‘ Europe et la Hvotutiou 
franpaise (Paris, 1885-1904) ; F. Guizot, Histoire parlewuntaire de 
la Prance (Paris, 1819-1848) and Mdmoires pour servir A Vhisto/ire 
de mon temps (Paris, 1858-1867) ; P. de la Gorco, Histoire -du second 
empire (Paris, i894t-i904) ; and G. Hanotanx, Hisioire de, la Fnmee 
contemporarne (Paris, I 903 ) i&c.). (D, H.) 

ORiJIAIfS, DOKES OF; The title of duke of OrlsanB 'was 
first created by King Philip VI. in favour of his son Philip, 
who died without legitimate Issue in 1375. The second duke 
of Orleans, created in 1392, was Louis, a younger son of Charles 
V., whose heir was his son, the' poet Charles of Orleans. Charles’s 
son Louis, the succeeding duke, became king of France os Louis 
XII. in 1498, when the duchy of Oilcans was united) with the 
royal domain. In i6a6 Louis XIII. created his brotiwr, Jeani 
Baptiste Gaston, duke of Oricans, and having become extinct 
on the death of this prince in 1660 the title was revived in the 
following year by Louis XIV. in fa-vour of his 'brother Philip. 
Descendants of this duke have retained the title until the present 
day, one of them becoming king of France as Louis Philippe 
in 1830. T'wo distinguished families are descended from the 
first house of Orleans; the counts of Angoui^me, who were 
descended from John, a son of Duke Ijouis I., and who funxished 
France with) a kmg^in tSie. person of Francis I. ; and the counts 
and dukes of Longueville, whose founder was John, count of 
Dunois, the.bastard of Orleans, a natural son of the some duke. 
In addition to the dukes of 'Orleans the most important members 
of this 'family avo; Anne 'Mario Louise, duchess of Montpensier ; 
Franeis, prince of Joinville; Louis .Philippe Albert, coUnt :of 
Paris; and the traveltet Prince Henry of Orieons. Sre the 
genealogical table to the avticle Boturbon. 

Sec below for 'separate articles on tbeohief parsonages^ 

OBLfiANS,. CiIARXi>BS, Duke of (1391-14^5), commonly 
called Charles. d*Orffens, Ftench poet, was the eldest sem of 
Louis, duke of Orleans (brother of Charles VI. of France), and 
of VaJefltIna Visconti, daughter of Giau Galeazzo, duke of 
Milan. He was bbm on the afith of May 1391. Althdugh 
many minor details are preserved of his youth, nothtng except his 
reception mi«4o0, .from-his uncle tite king, of a penskmiof ixeycco 
livrea d'or- is worth notfeing, until his marriage thr^' years’ 
later (Tdne .99, 1406) with Isabella, his cousin, widow of 
RichardUl. of EngjanA The^, bride was two years older than 
her hvsbandi and. is thought >to have married him unwillingly. 
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but shp brought him a great dowry-^t 'istsaid, 500,000 Inmos. 
She dibd three years later^ leUviugjCharlesat the ageof eighteeit 
a widower and* father < df a^daughter. He was already du^-df 
Orleans, for Louis had 1 been assassinated by the Bui^undians 
two years before ^1467). He soon saw himself the-'uldst iin> 
portant person in France, except the dukes ' of Burgartdy and 
Brittany, the king being a cipher. This position nis natural 
temperament by no means qualified him to fill. His mother 
desired vengeance for her husband, and Charles did his best 
to carry out her wishes by filling France with intestine war. 
Of this, however, he was only nominally ode of the leaders, the 
real guidance of his parly resting with Bernard VII., the great 
count of Armagnac, whose daughter. Bonne, he married, or at 
least formally espoused, in 14x0. Five years^f confused negotia- 
tions, plots and fightings passed before^ the English invasion 
and the battle of Agincourt, where Charles wus joint conimandcr- 
in-chief. According to one account he was dangerously wounded 
and narrowly escaped with his life. He was certainly taken 
prisoner and carried to Englaitd, which country was his residence 
thenceforward for a full quarter of a century.* Windsor, Ponte- 
fract, Ampthill, Wingfield (Suffolk) and the Tower are named 
among other places as the scenes of hiS' captivity, which, how- 
ever, was anything but a rigorous one. He was maintained 
in the state due not merely to one of the greatest nobles of 
France but to one who ranked high in the order of succession 
to the crown. He hunted and hawked and enjoyed society 
amply, though the very dignities which' secur^ him these 
privileges made his ransom great, and his release difficult to 
arrange. Above all, he had leisure to devote himself to literary 
work. But for this he would hardly be^mote than a name. 

This work consists wholly of short poems in the pecailiar 
artificial metres which had become fashionable in France about 
half a century or more before, his birth, iuid which continued 
to be fashionable till nearly a ctutuiy after his death. Besides 
these a number of English' pOems -have been attributed to him, 
but without certainty. They have not much poetical merit, 
but they exhibit something of the smoothness of versification 
not uncommon in those who write, with, care, k language ttot 
their own. The ingenuity of a single English eritic has stHven 
to attribute to him a curious book in prose, called ‘Le Debat des 
MraiUs de Frame et d’AngleUrre, but Paul Meyer, in his edition 
of the book in question, has completely disposed of this theory. 
For all practical purposes^ therefore, Qiatles’s work consists 
of some hundreds of short French poems, a few in various 
metres, but the majority either ballades or rondels. 'Hie chrono- 
logy of these poeitis is: not always clear, still 'less the identity 
of the persons to whom they are addressed, and it is certain 
that some, perhaps the greater part of them, belong to the later 
years of the poet’s life. But many are expressly' stated in the 
manuscripts to have been “ composed in .prison>” others are 
obviously so composed, and, on the whole, there is in them a 
remarkable unity of literary flavour. Charles d’Orldans is not 
distinguished by any extraordinary sttei^b of : passion or Origin- 
ality of character ; but he is only the more vatuable as the last 
and not the least accomplished representative of the .poetry 
of the middle of the middle ages, in which the form wasuJmost 
everything, and the personality of the poettj save in rare instances, 
nothing. Yet he is not entirely without differentia. He is a 
capital example of the cultivated and refinod—it may almost 
be called the lettered— chivalry of the last diivalrous age, 
expert to the utmost ^ degree in carrying out the' traditional 
details of a graceful convention* love^ and literature. But 
he is more than this j in- a certaki easy grace and truth of 
pres»on, as well as in' a peculiar mixture of melancholy, whidi 
IS not incompatible with the enjoyment of the pleasures, even 
i^e trifling pleasures, *of life, with listlessness ' that> is* fully able 
to occupy itself about those trifles, he stands quite alone. He 
has the urbanity of the sfidi century ^ without its vidous and 
prosaic frivolity, the poe^ Of the middle a^ without thefif 
tendency to tediouthe^r Hit ^i^defo^thow- on 

^ingj onthe'Harbingeb'Of SUmtner^ and others->-rank second 
to. nodding of) their kind; ' - : . ’ - 


Poetry, however, could hardly be an^entii^ consolation, and 
€harlcs was perpetually scheming for liber^. But the 'English 
government' md itoo many reasons for keeping him, and it'vras 
not till his hereditary foe Philip the Good of Bufgundy interested 
himself in him that the government of Henry VI., which had 
by that time lost most m its hold on France, released him in 
return for an immediate payment of 80,000 salutt d^er, and an 
engagement on his part to pay 140,000 crowns at a future time. 
The agreement was concluded on the 2nd of July, 1440. He was 
actually released on .the 3rd of 'November following, and almost 
immediately cemented his friendship with Duke Philip by martyr- 
ing his niece, Mary of Cleves, who brought him a consideral^e 
dowry to assist the paymentof his ransom. He had, however, some 
difficulty in making up the balance; as Welt as the krge sum 
required for his brother, Jeah'd^AngoulSme, w^ho also' was an 
English prisoner. The last twenty-five years of his life (for, 
curiously enough, it divides itself into three almost exactly 
equal periods, each of tha;t length) were spent partly in negotiat- 
ing, with a little fighting intermixed, for the purpose of giving 
the Italian county of Asti, on which he had claifos tHrosigh 
his mother, partly in travelling about, but chiefly at his pHncipal 
seat of Blois. Here he kept a miniature court Which, feom the 
literary point of view at least, was not devoid of brilliancy. 
At this most of the best-known French men-of-letters at the 
time-:-Villon, Olivier de la Marche, Chostelain, Jean MesChinot 
and others-‘-were residents or visitors or correspondents. His 
son, afterwards Louis Xll., was not bom till 1462, three years 
before Charles’s own death. He had become, notwithstanding 
his high position, something of a nullity in politics, and tradition 
ascril^s his death to vexation at the Imrshness with which 
Louis XI. rejected hls‘ attempt to mediate on behalf of the duke 
of Brittany. At any rate he died, on the 4th of January, 1465, at 
Amboise. Many of his later poems are small occasional pieces 
addressed to his courtiers and companions, and in not a few 
cases answers to them by those to whom they were addressed 
exist. 

The best edition of Charles d ’Orleans's poems, ■with a brief but 
saiheient account of his life, is that of C. d'H^ricanlt in thi-A/owVS//* 
coliecHon Jannet (Paris, 1874). For the Engiisb ikmsds . see the 
edition by Watson Taylor for the Itoxburghe* Club; (G< Sa.) 

ORLEANS; FERDINAND PHILIP LOUIS CHARLES HENRY; 

Duke 0^(1810-1842), bom at 'Palermo on the 3W of Septemhef 
i8jo, was the son of Louis Philippe, duke of Orleans, afterwards 
king of France, and Marie A*n)6iie, princess of the Two Sicilies. 
Under the Restoration he bofc the title of duke of Chwitres, and 
studied classics in Paris at the Cdfege Henri IV. At the out- 
break of the Revolution, which in 1830 set his father on the 
throne, he was colonel of a regiment of Hussars. He then 
assumed the title of- duke of Orleans, and was sent by the king td 
Lyons to put down the formidable riots which had broken out 
there (1831), and then to the siege of Antwerp (1832). He wot 
appointed lieutenant-general, and made severd campaigns in 
Algeria (1 835, 1839, 1 840). On his return to France he Organized 
the battalions of light infantry known as the chasseurs d*OrUme* 
He died as the result of- a carriage accident at Neuilly, near Paris, 
on the t3th of July 184a. 

'The duke of Orleans had married (May 30, 1837) Hekne 
Louise Elisabeth of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and had by her two 
sons,- the' count of-Paris and the duke of Chartres. On the 2<tth 
of Febtuairy 1848, after the abdication of Lduib Philippe, the 
I duchess of Orleans went to the Chamber lof- Deputies assembled 
I in the Palais Bourbon in the hope of having her eldest son 
prodaiiAod and of obtaining the r^ency ; but the threatening 
attitude of thO populace forced her to flee; Shb took refuge in 
England, and died at Richmond on the zStb of May 18581 

(M.-P;*) 

ORLEANS, HENRI, PttmcK of <186^-1901), eldest son Of 
Robert, duke of Chartres, was born at Ham, near Richmond, 
Surrey, on the t6th of October >1867. In 188^,’ at the instance 
of his father, who paid the expenses of the tour, he undertook, 
in company wkAt-^KfMv Bonvalot and Dedecken, a journey through 
Siberia to l^om; ^Iti the course of their travels they crossed 
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mountain range of Tibet, and the fruits of their observations, 
submitted to the Geo^aphical Society of Paris (and later in- 
corporated in De Paris au Tonkin <1 trovers le Tibet ineonnu, 
published in X893), brought them conjointly the gold medal 
of that society. In 1893 the prince made a short journey of 
exploration in East Africa, and shortly afterwards visited 
Madagascar, proceeding thence to Tongking. From this point 
he set out for Assam, and was successful in discovering the 
sources of the river Irrawaddy, a brilliant geographical acmeve- 
ment which secured the medal of the Geographical Society of 
Paris and the cross of the ^gion of Honour. In 1897 he revisited 
Abyssinia, and political differences arising from this trip led to a 
duel with the comte de Turin, in which both combatants were 
wounded. While on a trip to Assam in 1901 he died at Saigon 
on the 9th of August. Prince Henri was a somewhat violent 
Anglophobe, and his diatribes against Great Britain contrasted 
rather curiously with the cordial reception which his position as 
a traveller obtained for him in London, where he was given the 
gold. medal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

ORLEANS, HENRIETTA, Duchess op (1644-1670), third 
daughter of the English king, Chiles 1 ., and his queen, Henrietta 
Maria, was born during the Civil War at Exeter on the 16th of 
June 1644. A few days after her birth her mother left England, 
and provision for her maintenance having been made by Charles 
she lived at Exeter under the care of Lac(y Dalkeith (afterwards 
countess of Morton) until the surrender of the city to the parlia- 
mentarians, when she was taken to Oatlands in Surrey. Then 
in July 1646 Lady Dalkeith carried the princess in disguise to 
France, and she rejoined her mother in Paris, where her girlhood 
was spent and where she was educated as a Roman ^tholic. 
Henrietta was present at the coronation of Louis XIV., and was 
mentioned as a possible bride for the king, but she was betrothed, 
not to Louis, but to his only brother Philip. After the restoration 
of her brother Charles IL, she returned to Enjgland with her 
mother, but a few months later she was again in Paris, where 
she was married to Philip, now duke of Orleans, on the 30th of 
March i66i. The duchess was very popular at the court of 
Louis XIV., and was on good terms with the grand! monarch 
himself ; she shared in the knowledge of state secrets, but was 
soon estranged from her husband, and at the best her conduct 
was very imprudent. In 1670, at the instigation of Louis, she 
visited England and obtained the signature of Charles ll.’s 
ministers to the treaty of Dover ; her success in this matter 
greatly delighted Ix>uis, but it did not improve her relations with 
Philip, who had long refused his consent to his wife’s visit to 
England. Shortly after returning to France, Henrietta died at 
St Cloud on the ^th of June 1670. She was buried at St Denis, 
her funeral oration being pronounced by her friend Bossuet, 
and it was asserted that she had been poisoned by order of her 
husband. She left two daughters, Marie Xx>uise, wife of Charles 
XI. of Spain, and Anne Marie, wife of Victor Amadeus 11 . of Savoy. 
According to legitimist principles, the descendants of Henrietta, 
through her daughter Marie of Savoy, are entitled to wear the 
British crown. 

ORLEANS, JEAN BAPTISTE GASTON, Duke of (1608-1^), 
third son of the French king Henry IV., and his wife Marie de 
Medici, was born at Fontainebleau on the 25th of April 1608. 
Known at first as the duke of Anjou, he was created duke of 
Orleans in 2626, and was nominally in command of the army 
which besieged La Rochelle in 1628, having already entered 
upon that course of political intrigue which was destined to 
occupy the remainder of his life. On two occasions he was 
ob%ed to leave France for conspiring against the government of 
his mother and of Cardinal Richelieu ; and after waging an 
unsuccessful war in Languedoc, he took refuge in Flanders. 
Reconciled with his broker Louis XIII., he plotted against 
Richelieu in 1635, fled from the country, and then submitted 
to the king and the cardinal. Soon afterwards the same process 
was. repeated. Chrleans stirred up Cinq-Mars to attempt Richer 
lieu’s murder, and then desert^ his unfortunate accompUoe. 
In 1643, on the death of Louis XIII., Gaston became Ueutenant- 
general ol the kingdom, and fought against Spain on the n<»tb6m 


frontiers of France ; but during the wars of the Fronde he passed 
with great facility from one party to the other. Then exiled by 
Mazarin to Blois in 1652 he remained there imtil his death 
on the and of February 1660. Gaston’s first wife was Marie 
(d. 1627), daughter and heiress of Henri de Bourbon, due de Mont- 
pensier (d. 1608), and his second wife was Marguerite (d. 1672), 
sister of Charles HI., duke of Lorraine. Bj^ Marie be left a 
daughter, Anne Marie, duchesse de Montpensier {q,v .) ; and by 
Marguerite be left three daughters. Marguerite Louise (1645- 
1721), wife of Cosimo III., grand duke of Tuscany ; Elizabeth 
(164(^1696), wife of Louis Joseph, duke of Guise ; and Fran^oise 
Madeleine (1648-1664), wife of Charles Emmanuel II., duke of 
Savoy. (M. P.*) 

ORLEANS, LOUIS, Duke of (1372-1407), younger son of the 
French king, Charles V., was born on the 13th of March 1372. 
Having been made count of Valois and of Beaumont-sur-Oise, 
and then duke of Touraine, he received the duchy of Orleans 
from his brother Charles VI. in 1392, three years after his 
marriage with Valentina (d. 1408), daughter of Gian Galeozzo 
Visconti, duke of Milan. This lady brought the county of Asti 
to her husband ; but more important was her claim upon Milan, 
which she transmitted to her descendants, and which furnished 
Louis XII. and Francis I. with a pretext for interference in 
northern Italy. When Charles VI. became insane in 1393, 
Orleans placed .himself in opposition to his uncle Philip IL, 
duke of Burgundy, who was conducting the government ; and 
this quarrel was not only the dominating factor in the affairs of 
France, but extended beyond the borders Of that country. 
Continued after Philip’s death in 1404 with his son and successor, 
John the Fearless, it culminated in the murder of Orleans by 
one of John’s partisans on the 23rd of November 1407. The 
duke, who was an accomplished and generous prince, was 
suspected of inunoral relations with several ladies of the royal 
house, among them Isabella of Bavaria, the queen of Charles VI. 
He had eight children by Valentina Visconti, including his 
successor, Charles of Orleans, the poet, and one of his natural 
sons was the famous bastard of Orleans, John, count of Dunois. 

See E. Jarpy, La Vie politiqtte de Louis d'Orlians (Paris, 1889}. 

ORLEANS, LOUIS, Duke of (1703-1752), only son of Duke 
Philip IL, the regent Orleans, was born at Versailles on the 
4th of August 1703. A pious, charitable and cultured prince, 
he took very little part in the politics of the time, although he 
was conspicuous for his hostility to Cardinal Dubois in 1723. 
In 1730 Cardinal Fleury secured his dismissal from the position 
of colonel-general of the infantry, a post which he had held for 
nine years ; and retiring into private life, he spent his time 
mainly in translating the Psalms and the epistles of St Paul. 
Having succeeded his father as duke of Orleans in 1723, he died 
in the abbey of St Genevieve at Paris on the 4th of February 
1752. His wife Augusta (d. 1726), daughter of Louis William, 
margrave of Baden, bore him an only son, Louis Philippe, who 
succeeded his father as duke of Orleans. 

ORLEANS, LOUIS PHILIPPE, Duke of (1725-1785), son of 
Louis, duke of Orleans, was bom at Versailles on the lath of 
May 1725, and was known as the duke of Chartres until his 
father’s death in 1752. Serving with the French armies he 
distinguished himself in the campaigns of 1742, 1743 and 1744, 
and at the battle of Fontenoy in 1745, retiring to Bagnolet in 
1757, and occupying his time with theatrical performances and 
the society of men of letters. He died at St Assise on the i8th 
of Novonber 1785. The duke, married Louise Henrietta de 
Bourbon-Conti, who bore him a son Philip (Egalit^), duke of 
Orleans, and a daughter, who married the lost duke of Bourbon. 
His second wife, Madame de Montesson, whom he married 
secretly in 1773, was a clever woman and an authoress of some 
repute. He 1^ two. natural sons, known as the abbot of St 
Far and the abbot of St Albin. 

See L'Automne d'un prince, a collection of letters from the duke to 
his second wife,, edited by J. Hormand (1910). < 

ORLBAEB, LOUIS PHIUPPR JOSEPH, Duke of (x747'*x793)i 
called PjRiLiPPE EgautA, son ol Louis Philippe, duke of Orleans, 
and ol Louise Henriette of Bourbon-Conti, was. born at St Cloud 
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on the 13th of Ai>ril 1747. Having borne iJae title of duke of 
Montptai$ier until his grandfather’s death in 1752, he became 
duke of Chartres, and in 1769 married Louise Marie Adelaide 
de Bourbon-Penthi^vre, daughter and heiress of the duke of 
Penthi^vre, ^and admiral of France« and the richest heir^ of 
the time. Her wealth made it certain that he would be die ridiest 
man in France, and he determined to play a part equd to that of 
his great-grandfather, the regent, whom he resembled in character 
and debauchery. As duke of Qiartres he opposed the plans of 
Maupeou in 1771, and was promptly exil^ to his country 
estate of Villers-Cotterets (Aisne). When Louis XVI. came 
to the throne in 1774 Chartres still found himself looked on coldly 
at court ; Marie Antoinette hated him, and envied him for his 
wealth, wit and freedom from etiquette, and he was not slow 
to return her hatred with scorn. In 1778 he served in the 
squadron of D’Orvilliers, and was present in the naval battle 
of Ushant on the 27th of July 1778. He hoped to see further 
service, but tlie queen was opposed to this, and he was removed 
from the navy, and given the honorary post of colonel-general 
of hussars. He then abandoned himself to pleasure j he often 
visited London, and became an intimate friend of the prince 
of Wales (afterwards George IV.) j he brought to Pttfis the 
anglo-mania,” as it was caUed, and made jockeys as fashionable 
as they were in England, He also made himself very popular 
in Paris by his large gifts to the poor in time of famine, and 
by throwing open the gardens of the Palais Royal to the people. 
Before the meeting of the notables in 1787 he had succeeded his 
father as duke of Orleans, and showed his liberal ideas, which 
were largely learnt in England, so boldly that he believed 
to be aiming at becoming coMtitutional king of France. In 
November he again showed his liberalism in the lit de justice, 
which Brienne had made the king hold, and was again exiled to 
Villers-Cotterets. The approaching convocation of the states- 
gcneral made his friends very active on his behalf j he circulated 
in every bailliage the pamphlets which F. J. Sieyis had drawn 
up at his request, and was elected in three — by the noblesse 
of Paris, Villers-Cotterets and Cr^py-cn- Valois. In the estate 
of the nobility he headed the liberal minority under the guidance 
of Adrien Duport, and led the minority of forty-seven noblemen 
who seceded from their own estate (June 1789) and joined the 
Tiers Etat. The port he played during the summer of 1789 is 
one of the most debated points in the history of the Revolution. 
The court accused him of being at the bottom of every popular 
movement, and saw the " gold of Orleans ” as the cause of the 
Reveillon riot and the taking of the Bastille, os the republicans 
later saw the “ gold of Pitt ” in every germ of opposition to 
themselves. There can be no doubt that he hated the queen, 
and bitterly resented his long disgrace at court, and also that he 
sincerely wished for a thorough reform of the government and 
the establishment of some such constitution as that of England ; 
and no doubt such friends os Adrien Duport and Choderlos 
de Laclos, for their own reasons, wished to see him king of France. 
The best testimony for the behaviour of Orleans during this 
summer is the testimony of an English lady, Mrs Grace Dalrymple 
Elliott, who shared his heart. with the comtesse de Buffon, wd 
from which it is absolutely certain that at the time of the riot 
of the 1 2th of July he was on a fishing excursion, and was 
ru^ly treated by the king on the next day when going to offer 
him his services. He indeed became so disgusted with the 
false position of a pretender to the crown, into which he was 
being forced, that he wished to go to America, but, as the 
comtesse de Quffon would not go with him,' he decided to remam 
in Paris. He was egwn lOccused, unjustly, of liaving caused 
the march of the- women to Versailles' OA the sth;of October. 
La Fayette, jealous of .his popularity,,, -persuaded the king to^ 
send the duke tq Engla^ on a mission, and thus get him out 
of France, and he accordingly remained ^ England from October 
<789 to July »790< On the 7thiO{ July he took his seat in the 
Assembly, and on the end of October ihuth he and Miral^u were 
declared by the Assemhly .entirely free of. any complicity in thei 
evehtg of October., ;He now. tried to keep , himself as much out 
of the political world as possible, hut in vainilor the court wouW, 
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suspect him, and his friends would talk- about his being king. 
The best proof of his not being ambitious of such a doubtful 
piece of preferment is that he made no attempt to get himself 
made king, regent or lieutenant-general of the kingdom at the 
time of the flight to Varennes in June 1791. He, on the contrary, 
again tried to make his peace with the court in January 1792, 
but he was so insulted that he was not encouraged to sacrifiw 
himself for the sake of the king and queen, who persisted in 
remembering all old enmities in their time of trouble. In the 
summer of 1792 he was present for a short time with the swmy 
of the north, with his two sons, the duke of Chartres and the 
duke of Montpensier, but had returned to Paris before the loth 
of August. After that ^y he underwent great personal risk 
in saving fugitives j in particular, he saved the life of the count 
of Champeenetz, the governor of the Tuileries, who was his 
personal enemy, at the request of Mrs Elliott. It was im^ssible 
for him to recede, and, after accepting the title of Citoyen Egalito, 
conferred on him by the commune of Paris, he was elected 
twentieth and last deputy for Paris to the Convention. In that 
body he sat as quietly as he had done in toe National Assembly, 
but on the occasion of the king’s trial he had to sp^k, and then 
only to give his vote for the death of Louis. His compliance 
did not save him from suspicion, which was especially aroused by 
the friendship of his eldest son, the duke of Chartres, with 
Dumouriez, and when the news of the desertion of Chartres 
with Dumouriez became known at Paris all the Bourbons left 
in France, including l&galito, were ordered to be arrested on the 
5th of April. He remained in prison till the month of October, 
when the Reign of Terror began. He was naturally^ the very 
sort of victim wanted, and he was decreed “ of accusation ” 
on the 3rd of October. He was tried on the 6th of November 
and was guillotined on the same day, with a smile upon his lips 
and without any appearance of fear. No man ever was more 
blamed than Orleans during the Revolution, but the faults 
of ambition and intrigue were his friends’, not his own ; it was 
his friends who wislwd him to be on the throne. Personally 
he posses.sed the charming manners of a polished mand seigneur : 
debauched and cynical, but never rude or cruel, full of gentle 
consideration for all about him but selfish in his pursuit of 
pleasure, he has had to bear a heavy load of blame, but it is 
ridiculous to describe the idle and courteous voluptuapr as being 
a dark and designing scoundrel, capable of murdw if it would 
serve his ambition. The execution of Philippe Egalitd made 
the friend of Dumouriez, who was living in exile, duke of Orleans. 

Authorities. — Basebet, Histaire de Philippe £galite ; Journal 
of Mrs Uraco Dalrymple Elliott (1859) ; A. Nettement, PMlippe- 
&galiti (Paris, 1842) : Lauren tic, Histoire des dues d^OrUans (Paris, 
1832) ; G. Peignot, Pricis historique de la matron d'Orlians (Paris, 
1830) ; L. C. R(ousselet), Corres^ndance de Louis-Pkilippe Joseph 
d' Orleans avec Louts Xvl (Paris, 1800) ; Rivarol, Portrait du due 
d'Orieans et de Madame de Genlis ; Tournois, Histoire du Louis 
Philippe Joseph due d'OrUans (Paris, 1842). 

ORLEANS, LOUIS PHIUPPE ROBERT, Duke of (^1869- 
), eldest son of the comte de Paris, was born at York House, 
Twickenham, on the 6th of February 1869. The law of exile 
against the French princes having been abrogated in 1871, he 
returned with his parents to France. He was first educated 1 ^ a 
private tutor, and then followed the courses of the municipal 
college at £u.. In 1882 he entered the C^ll^e Stanislas, Paris, 
and took a first prize in a competitive Latin translation. On toe 
death of the comte de Chambord, the comte de Paris became head 
of toe Bourbons ; and in 1886 he and his son were exiled from 
France. Queen Victoria appointed toe duke of Orleans a super- 
numerary cadet at the Royal . College^ .Sandhurst. 

After passing his examinations he received a commission in toe 
4th battalion of the 60th , Rifles,, then, quartered in India. In 
January 18^ the duke went , out, to India, accompanied .by 
Colonel de. Parseva], as ‘ military governor and adviser. At 
Bombay he was receiyeid hj toe duke of Connaught and Lord 
Reay, and.at Calcuttg.ha tmme the guest.of toe viceroy, the 
marquess pf Duf erji^Wo organized for the duke and his cousin, 

[ Prince Henry pf Cfeleans, a grand tigeriritooting . expedition in 
[ Nepaul. .The duke npw reported himself to the commander-iii'^ 
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chifif^altemg^ds Earl Rc^rta^atnd jeSiiedhi»TdgiinentiaiiChakiata. 
After leaing (service, the duke oetusedrhia' connexion >widh the 
Indiail anny in February i869» aad returned to England. C^i 
attaining his majority, he entered Paris (Plebruary 7, 1890), 
and; proceeding to the matnar^^esBed his desire^ Free- 
man, to perform bis nulitai^ service. This act caused great 
exditemeiit,. and he was -arrested in confbretity vrith the of 
1-886, whkh forbade the soil of France tO'the direct heirs of the 
f^Htes which' had reigned there. He 'was tried,, and sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment ; but he was liberhtsd by> President 
Carikot after a few months’ nominal incarchratioh - (June 4)1 
and Qonduoted- to the Swiss' frontier. This eacapade^wtin for h-im 
thA tUdo of “ Le Premier Consent de France.” -iAitec the comte 
do -Faria’s funeral (September iz> 1894) the dukO'refcerved his 
adherents in London, and then removi^ to- Bmsselsi as being 
nearer France. On the 5th of November 1896 the ' duke 
married the ardiduchcss Maria Dorothea Amalia of Austria, the 
MTOtPony taking place at Vienna. It wns/dll^ed that some of 
hisi 'fediowers were irapllioated in the conspiracieE - against the 
French l^epubUo in' A letter Which the duke wrote in 1900, 

approving the artist i^osel caricaturts Were grossly insulting to 
(^ceti Victoria;, excited great iiidigiiation both in England and 
in maaiy French circles, and estranged him from many with 
whom he' had formeriy been upon frilendly terms,* but after 
QoeeoiViotoim’s death it Was allowed to become known thdt 
this affair had been forgotten and forgi-ven by the- British 
royajf. fan^y. The duke of Orleans m^c several long 
ploring journeys, being particularly 'intenested in' polar dis- 
QoverieS. In 1905 he published Une eniiiire au Spttzbng, and, 
later» another account of his - travels, under - the title A irattrs 
h^'f^nfuise. 

ORIiEUkNS, PHILIP' L, Duke of (t64o-'i7oi), son of the French 
king Louis Kill. ,1 was born at St Gennain-'en'-Laye on the erst of 
September 11640. In i66z he was created duke of Orleans, and 
married Henrietta, sister of Charles II. of England but the 
marriage was not a happy one, and the death of the duchess in 
1670 was attributed to poison. Subsequently he married 
Charlotte Elizabeth, daughter of Charles 'Louis, elector palatine 
of the Rhine. Having fought with distinction in Flanders in 
1667, Monsieur, as Orleans was. generally- called, returned to 
military life in 1672, and in 1677 gainod a great victory at Cassel 
and took St Omer. Louis XIV., it was said, was jealous of his 
brother’s success ; at all e-vents Orleans' never commanded an 
army again. He died at St Ooud on the 8th of June 1701, 
leaving a, son, Philip, the recent Orfcans, and two daughters; 
Anne Marte* (i669->i728)> wife df Vifctot AmadeUs II., duke 
of Savoy ,* and Elizabeth Charlotte (1676-1744), wife of Leo- 
nid, duke of .Lorraine, His eldest daughter, Marie Louise 
(i662-''i 689), wife of Charles II. of Spain, died before her 
father. (M. P.*) 

ORLEANS, PHILIP II., Duke of (1674-1 -/aj), rtgerit bf France, 
son of Philip - 1 ., duke of Orleans, atid Hw -sbeond' the 
princess palatine, was born on the'znd'of Ail^t 1674, and had 
his hrOt experience of arras at the siege of Mons in 1691. His 
marriage with MHe de Blois, the legitimized 'daughter' of' Louis 
XIV., -won him the favour of ^e kmg. He fought with d»tiIK^ 
don stStcinkerk, Neerwinden ond'Namur (^692-1695). During 
the-' next -ieiw years, being without employment, he shvdibd 
nabioH sciemaei Hewan htxt giv{»i«a>eonumknd in Italy (11706) 
atnd^ia; 'Spainr;(it'707^i708) whehi He 'gakied some ilhpof^tjEurt' 
sttcodslesy but be-cherid^ lofty bmliitioiis'and wars susp^ted' of' 
wishii»<tertake the place <of I^Uip V'.'oti nhe' throne of Spain.; 
Ltnis'XiF. wwpan^^^at these urkinsionb, and Tor a long' time' 
held 'Him mdMfhvottr. &i hhwuVhdwever^ he appointed him 
ptbsidearof 'the'eeii«eilT>f regency 'Of the'ybdrlg King Lobis XV. 
Cfjlis). AfterUie dektlh^f'theking^ thediike ofOrkans wentnto 
thb pmiement,'M the^wlilmiiouUedj-and Himtelf mveeted- wfth 
fiibeokte'powler; Atdrlt he niadd a good'uee'Ol thkr, couaMlMAri 
eMteemy,' deemasiag 'taixatioh, •disbanding ' ffjeod Soldiers ithd' 
msihtiflgiHberty to the' persecuted 'JhmeiiTsis. M ihe'inqMisi* 
totiil^flMiuRifes'WhSeh he had begun agakwt^ financiers led to- 
disturbmiees. Be was, moreover, enough te bOnntenanee' 


the SnSky ' operations of the' banker John Law (1717), whose 
bankruptcy led tO' such a disastrous crisis in the public and 
priVate’afiairs- of France. 

' Ihete existed a of matebntettts who wished to trabsffer 
ihe^rs^ncy from Orlbans to Philip V., -king 'of Spain. A coh- 
spifaby'wfaafbtmed, Udder the< inspiiUtkm d Cardmkl Albetoni, 
firSt tniriiiter of Spain,'and' directed' by the* jitince of CellOmare, 
Spanish ambamador> in France, With the complicity' of the duke 
and duchess of Mwise; but in 1718 it Was discovered and 
deieated. Dubois, formerly tutor to the 'duke of Orleans, and 
now his aQ'pewerfuLminht^. cm^sed War to' be declared against 
Spam,'With'the'support of the 'emperor, and 'of England and 
HbUand (Quadruple- Alliance). After succeses of the 
Frbndh' marshal, the duke of Berwick, in Spain, and of the 
imperial troops in Sicily, Philip V. made peaOeiwtth' the rcgeiit 
(1720). 

On the majority of 1;he king; which* was' declared on the Z5th 
of February 172-^, the duke'of OtleatoS resigned the supreme 
power ; - but he became first minister to the king, and remained 
in bfRw till his death' on the- 23rd of Decembfeir r723. The 
regent had great qualities, both brilliant and solid^ which were 
ahforturiately spoilt by art 'eitCeSSiie ' taste for pleasure. His 
dissolute miners fOtfhd 'Ohly- too' many imitators, and the 
regency was one Of the most-cOttlipt periods' id Frenfeh history. 

Sc® J. B. H.* K. jSfts&iviy de )^hilippe'd'Oi>UaHs, rigetti de 

Frd«t«i(2 VOls.j-Pafis, A. BaUdwllatt/ PA»7*piis V. et la tuur 

dp 'Frdmtt vol. ii. (Parisi logc^ ; ^aiad L. Wosener, Le figent, Vahbi 
Dubois et les A’nglais' (3 veils.,. -Parish 1891-1899). (M. P.*) 

OlHiBANfi, a city of hOtth' ceritM.1 France,' chief town of the 
department of Lohet,' on thC right bank of the Loire, 77 m. 
S.S^W. of Paris by roil. Popj '(1966),' toWn,' 57^544 ; commune, 
68,6 14. At Les Aubrais, a' niile'to the north, 'is one of the chief 
railway junctions in the country. Besides the Paris and Orleans 
railway, whibh there' divides into two main lines— a western to 
Nantes and Bordeadx-Via Tours, arid a southern, to Bourges and 
Toulouse via Vierzon— branches leavit Ijes Aubmis eastwards 
for PithiViefU, Oiaions-sur-'Martie ■ and Girii, north-west for 
ChdtCaxidun and Rouen; The- whole tbWn of Orleans is clustered 
together on the right bank of- the riVer and' surrounded by fine 
boulevards, beyond which it sends out' suburbs aldng the various 
roads. It is connected with' the suburb' of St M^rcea'u on the 
left bank by a hhAjsomb stone bridge of nine arches, erected in the 
r8th century. Farther up is the railway bridge, 'fhe river is 
canalized on the right, and- serves as a continuation of the 
Orleans Canal, which Unites the Loire witih the Seine by the 
canal of ^eLoilng. 

Owing to its position oh the northernmost point of the Loire 
Orleans has long been the centre' of communication between the 
Loire basin and Paris. The diiei intefest of 'the place lies in 
iu public' buildings and the'historita^' events of wh'kh it has been 
the scene! Proceeding from< the*'raihvay station to the bridge 
over the Loire, the -visitdr croBifes 'Orieaais from north to south 
and passes through the Plane du-Maitlroi, the heart of the city. 
In the middte of the 'sqoitri sfaridsin ei^estrian' stituri of Joan of 
Arc, in 'lnbnze, r«s9^ oir' a><gl'l(nSte*pedi^sial surrounded by 
bas-ireliefs TepreSefttilng -the' leamdgwptsodee in her Me; In 1855 
it took 'the place >of an older statue executed in '.the 'beginning of 
the'ceftturv) which was' then' tmHsferred'4o the left bank of the 
LOke'alt thVeHd'of Wie'bridge,'«lfeW>pteW!es‘ffrimthe spot where a 
simple' bnks'fflarlto'tbe^ite'aPifiiwFA^ Captured by 

Joan of Arij In i4>29!' From the iRabtfidii'MarlrOi, the<Rue jeahhe 
d'Arc lead^tb'thrcaihedr^rif^CwCreix'. Thfe'chUnichv begun in 
saSt/'was bumedhy tHblHutfuei»O1»'0i 'i 567 befoee'its dompMtjon. 
Hemy IV., inTBorj laid dwiffirsibStohe ■of'the^nmlv' structure; the 
building of < WhlcH>oonthyuedMiFt<8t9. 'i I conrigts'bf a Vestibule, 
wmve'With'dMdUeiaiiileS) a-cortespondiisg ;cHoir><a tdiansept knd 
an apM. Itsa^iihr>id872'fti; i«aAri(lthik>m 220 ft. 

and the'hrigHt'oP'CNe^cbmirril vaults vffi ft.' The west 'front ha^ 
tn(ioAlftf'd!^pefiitowefk/ieftdh''0l'ilM^<etotays,'Of"i^hlch the first 
is shmTejithu<«Moiid'<>lua^^ third cyiibdricai. The 

whole'ftnat''fet|}otMii,<birtwds'dl»f^ ami cdnriructed in the 
i itridieodiilbits alPthb dbfktsrof the period, though its 
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proportibiurare impressive^ A central spire (19th century) 338 ft. 
‘ high/ dn 'the other hand, recalls the pure Gothic style the 
1 13th century. In the interior the choir chapels anld the apse, 
dstii^ from the original erection of the building, and the fine 
modem, tomb of Mgr. F. A. P; Dupanioiip,' bishop from 1849 
i 8 j 8 r, are worthy of note. In ithe: episcopal palace and the higher 
sertiinary are several remarkable pictures' and pieces of wood- 
eawin^ ; and the latter' building has a of the 9th century, 
beiongnig to the chutuhi of St Arit detnelished in 1438. The 
okiroh of St Aignan oonsilsts of a 'transept and choir of the second 
half of. the -15th century; it contains ini a gilded 'ahd carved 
'Woodeti' shrine the remains of its patron* saint, who* occupied' the 
see. of Orleans at the time of 'Attila’s invasion. Thei crypt dates 
from the ylh to the beginning of the nth century. Ihe onoe 
beautiful sculpture, of the, exiteFieir,ha& been altogether ruined ; 
the . interior ' has been restored, but not ki keeping whh the 
original style. A third church, St‘ Euverte,- dedicated to one of 
the oldest' hisliops of Orleans (d. 391), is an early Gothic building 
datmg from the 13th, completely restored in the 15th, century. 
St Picrrerle-»PucUier -dates < in its. oldest portions from ' the xoth 
or even* the’ 9th centuty. To the west of the Rue Royale stand 
the churOh of St Paul, whose fa(ade and isolated tower both 
bear fine features of Renaissance work, and . Notre^-Dame de 
Recouvcance, rebuilt between 1517 and- 1519 in the Renaissance 
style awd dedicated to the memory of the deliverance of the city. 
The hStel dc ville, built under Francis I. and Henry II. and 
restored in the 19th. century, was formerly , the residence of the 
governors of Orleans, and was occupied by the kings and queens 
of France from Francis II. to Henry IV. The front of the 
building, with its different coloured . bricks, its balconies sup- 
ported by caryatides attributed to Jean Goujon, its gable-ends 
and its windows, recalls the Flemi^ style. There- ace several 
niehes with statues. Beneath, between- the double flight of steps 
leading up to the entrance, stands, a bronze reproduction of the 
statue of Joan of Arc, a masterpiece of the princess Mary of 
Orleans, iircserved in the Versailles museum. The richly- 
decorated apartmentsof the first storey contain paintings, interest- 
ing chimneys, and a bronze statuette (also by the princess Mary) 
representing Joan of Arc mounted on a caparisoned horse and 
clothed in the garb of the knights of tire 1 5th century. The great 
hall in which it is placed also possesses a chimney decorated with 
three bas-reliefs of Domremy, Orleans and Reims, all associated 
with her life. The historical museum at Orleans is one of the 
most interesting of provincial collections, the numismatic, 
medieval and Renaissance departments, and the collection of 
ancient vases being of great value. The city also possesses a 
separate picture gallery, a sculpture gallery and a natural 
hjistory nkusoum, which are established in the former hotel-de- 
’t^le, a Renaissance building of the latter half of the 15th century. 
The public library comprises among its manuscripts a number 
dating from the 7 th century, and obtained in most cases from 
St^Benoki on- the, Loire. Theigeaeral hospital is incorporated with 
the Hotel Diou, and forms one of the finest institutions of the 
kind, in, FVance. The saU& des files, formerly the corn-market, 
stands .within a, vast .cloister formed by r5th-ceQtury arcades, 
oace hekHiging.itOi the old>oemetery. t'ke saHe des (1411) 

of tile university is' thO' meeting-'plaoe- of the ArclMMological 
Society of the city. Artiohg- the old private’houscs numerous at 
Orleans, that of , Agnes Sorel. (rsth and , i6th .century), . which 
contains a large collection of objects, and works of art relating to 
jOanjof Ato; thatof Francis L, of the first half of the i6th century, 
that'oeeupied by Joan Of Arc during the siege of X429, and that 
known as the house of Diane de. Poitiers (f6fh century), whiph 
contains the .fiiatorical .muanim, ace of specie) iateiest. The 
hitei de la <K9w//e-rlM<»fRfa«er«^builit:in the and Ji6kh centuries, 

served as tersidence of the Miertdimts of Organs te' liter times. 
Thip “"White Tower” "is the last rijpcesentatlve of the towers 
rendered famous by the siegCi A . statue to the jurisconsult, 
Rl. J. .Pothiert()i69^i77»), one of the Tinost illustrious .of the 
natives of Otleans, stands 'in front'Of the hifU de iHUe. The 
anniversary of the raising of . the siege in -1439 . by Joan of Arc is 
celebrated every year with great pomp. After tM English had 


retired, the popular enthusiasm imprewised a procession, which 
marched with singing of hymns from the cathedral to St Paul, 
and the ceremony is still repeated on the 8tb of May by tlie clergy 
and the civil-tand military functionaries. Orlwas i^ ^ *6at of 
a bishopric; a |ir^ett, a’ dourt of appeal, attd'a coftrt of assizes 
and headquarters of ,the Vi army corps. There are tribimls of 
first instance and of commerce, a bwird of trade-arbitration, a 
chamber of commerce and a branch of the BOidc of France ; 
and' training colleges for both Sexes, a lycie for boys," a technical 
school and an ecclesiastical seminary. 

The more important industries of the town are the manufacture 
of tobacco (by the state),- blaidkets, hairpins; vinegax/machinery, 
agricultural implements, hosiery, tods and ironware, and the 
preparation of preserved vegetables. Wine, wool, and 
live stock are the commercial staples of the city, rouxxil whicli 
there are important nurseries. 

The site of Orleans must have been occupiefd vO^ early in 
history by a trading post , for commfefce bctWfibh botthetri and 
central ajpd. southern Gaul. At the time of the -Roman conquest 
the town was known as Genabunt, and was the startingrpoint of 
the great revolt against Juhus' Caesar in 53- B.c. In the S^h 
centuty it had taken the nanie Aui'eHanum from either Marcus 
Aurelius or Aurelian. It was vainly besieged in 45X by Attila, 
who was aWed by the inteDcession of its bishop, St Aignan,- and 
finally driven off by the patrician Actitis. (Moa'cer and his 
Saxons also failed to take it in 47 j, but in 498 it fell into the hands 
of Clovis, who in 511 held: here the first -ecclesiastical council 
assembled in- France. The: dignity which, it then- obtained, of 
beii^ the capital- of a separate kingdom, was lost by its union with 
that of “Paris in 6x3. In the roth centuty the town" Was given in 
,fief to the counts of Paris, who in 987 ousted the Carolingian 
line from the throne of France. In 999 a great fire devastated the 
town. Orleans remafned during all the medieval period one of 
the first cities of the French monarchy; several of the kings 
dwelt within its walls, or were consecrated in its cathedral ; 
it had a royal mint, was the seat of councils, and obtained for 
its schools the name of university (1309), and for its soldiery an 
equal standing with those of Paris. Phihp, fifth son of Philip VI., 
was the first of the dukes of Orleans. After the assassination cf 
his successor Louis by Jean Sans-Peur, duke of Burgundy (1407), 
the prople of Orleans sided resolutely with the Armagnacs, and 
in this way brought upon themselves the attacks of the Bur- 
gundians and the English. Joan of Arc, having entered the 
beleaguered city on the 29th of April 1429, efieeted the raising 
of the siqge by means of an' attack on the 7th nf May on the 
Fort des Tourelles, in the course of which She was wounded. 
Early in the x6th century the town became a centre of Pro- 
te^antism. After the Amboise conspiracy (1560) the states- 
general were convoked at Orleans, where Francis II. died. 
Tn 1562 it became the headquarters off Louis I. of Bourbon, 
prince of Cond6, the Protestant commander- 4 n-:chief. In 1563 
Francis, duke of Guise, laid siege to it, and had captured the 
Ute^u-pmt on the left bank of the Loire when he was BSMin- 
ated. Orteans was surrendered to the- king, Whb' had its fortifica- 
tions razed. It was held by the Huguenots -from 1567 to 1^68. 
The. St Bartholomew maesaere there in 1573 lasted a whole-week. 
It was given as a l$eu>de'sur«ti to the L^ue under Henry HI., 
but surrendered to Henry IV. id person in 1594. During the 
'Revolution the city sufiered 'from the sahguinaiiy excesses of 
Bertrand Bar^re and Collot d’Herbois. It was occupied by the 
Prussians in z8r5 Ond in 1870, thfe lattOr ‘cktuphign being dis- 
cussed baiow. 

See E. Bhubenet, tiistoitv <de‘ M vttte (Wans, 1884- 

.1868). 

Urn OXLBAKS C 4 M 7 UUON-OV ,z8fO 

Orleans was' the central poiht of the sOcOnd potrtion of the 
fVmico-Gtlrman War the city and the Mn^ of lhe iioire 
being af'flrst the reiidezvous of the neUr antxies improvised by 
the government of j^ational Deftnee and alterwctfda 'ffre stiortlng- 
poiiit 'Of the most important attempt made to- relieve Paris. 
The campaign hOs 'thus two Well-marked p^es/’lhle first ending 
with the first cajptUre of Orkhns Oii the iroth''6f-^tober, and 
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the second v/uii tjne second and final capture on the night of the 
4th of Deconber. 

Shortly after the fall of the empire the government of National 
Defeotce, having decided that it must remain in Paris in spite of the 
impending siege, despatched a delegation to Tours to direct the 
government and the war in the provinces. This was originally 
composed (ro-15 September) of two aged lawyers, Cr^mieux and 
Glais-Bizoin, and a naval officer, Vice-Admiral Fourichon, who had 
charge of both the war and the marine ministries. A retir^ general, 
de la Motte- Rouge, was placed in command of the " territorial 
division of Tours.” He found, scattered over the south and west 
of France, a number of regular units, mostly provisional regiments, 
squadrons and batteries, assemble<l from the dep6ts, and all exceed- 
ingly ill supplied and equipped ; but of such forces as he could 
muster he constituted the 15th coips. There were also ever-growing 
forces of mobiles, but these were wholly untrained and undisciplined, 
scarcely organized in battalions and for the most part armed with 
old-pattem weapons. 

In these circumstances — the relative unimportance of the pro- 
vincial war, the senility of the directors, the want of numbers, 
equipment and training in the troops available outside the walls of 
Paris — the r 61 e of the delegation was at first restricted to tlie estab- 
lishment of a cordon of weak posts just out of reach of the German 
cavalry, with the object of protecting the formation of new corps and 
divisions in the interior. At the time of the investment of Paris part 
of the provincial forces were actually called in to reinforce the 
garrison. Only Reyau's weak cavalry division w'as sent out from 
Paris into the open country. 

On their side the Germans had not enough forces left, after in- 
vesting the capital with the 111 . and IV. Armies and Metz with the 
1 . and II., to undertake a long forward stritle to the Loire or the Cher. 
The only covering force provided on the south side of their Paris 
lines was the I. Bavarian corps, which had also to act as the reserve 
of the III. Army, and the cavalry divisions (6th, 4th, and), whose chief 
work was the collection of supplies for the besiegers. 

Shortly after this, near the end of September, francs- tireurs and 
small parties of National Guards became very active in Beaucc, 
Perche and GAtinais, and the German 4th cavalry division between 
Rtampes and Toury was reinforced by some Bavarian battalions 
in consequence. But no important assemblies of French troops 
were noted, and indeed Orleans was twice evacuated on the mere 
rumour of the German advance. Moltke and every other German 
soldier gave no credence to rumours of the formation of a 15th corps 
behind the Loire — Trochu himself disbelieved in its existence — 
and the cavalry divisions, with their infantry supports, went about 
their ordinary business of gathering supplies. 

In reality, however, the Delegation, unready as were its troops, 
was on the point of taking the offensive. In deference to popular 
clamour, a show of force in Beance was decided upon. This was 
carried out by a force of all arms under Keyau on the 5th of October. 
It succeeded only too well. Prince Albert of Prussia, commander of 
the 4th cavalry division, wliich engaged Keyau at Toury, was so 
much impressed that he gave back 20 m. and sent alarming reports 
to army headquarters, which thereupon lost its incredulity and 
announced In army orders that the French ” Army of the Loire " was 
advanciog from Orleans. Von der Tann, the commander of the I. 
Bavarian corps, was ordered to take up a defensive position at 
Montlh^ry and to send out a detachment to cover Prince Albert’s 
retreat, ^e 22nd infantry division was added to his command, 
and the 2nd and 6th cavalry divisions warned to protect his flanks. 
Thus ^e Germans were led to pay attention to the existence of the 
15th coiqis when that corns was not only itself incomplete but also 
unsupported by the i6th, 17th and other still merely potential 
formations. 

The preparations of the German.s were superfluous, for the demon- 
stration ended in nothing. Keyau drew away leisurely towards 
Fontainebleau forest, and only a part of the 15th corps was sent up 
from Bourges to Orleans. Further, the fears of a sortie from Paris, 
which had occupied the German headquarters for some time, having 
lor a moment ceased, Moltke on the 7th ordered von der Tann, 
with the I. Bavarian co^, 22ad division, and the three cavalry 
divisions, to advance. Next day these orders expanded. Orleans 
and, if possible. Tours itself were to be captured. 

The punishment for the military promenade in Beaucc was 
at hand. The main body of the 15th corps, which had not been 
required to take part in it, was kept back at Bourges 
cimtun of Vierzon, and only the miscellaneous troops 
OrteaaM. actually ^ in l^uce were available to meet the blow 
they had provoked. On the loth von der Tann at- 
tocl^d Reyau, who h^ returned from Fontainebleau towards 
Orleans, at Artenay- Had it not been that von der Tann believed 
ti^t the 15th corps wa^ in front of him, and therefore attacked 
di^herately.and carefully, Reyau’s resistance would have been 
even brief than it was. The French were enormously 
outnumbered, and, after a brave resistgpee, were driven towwds 


Orleans in great disorder. Being still without any real offensive 
intentions, the Delegaticm and La Motte-Kouge decided, the 
same night, to evacuate Orleans. On the nth, therefore, von 
der Tann’s advance had to deal with no more than a strong 
rearguard on the outskirts of Orleans. But he was no longer 
on the plain of Beauce ; villas, hedges and vineyards, as well 
as the outskirts of the great forest of Orleans, gave excellent 
cover to the P'rench infantry, all of which showed steadiness 
and some battalions true heroism, and the attack developed 
so slowly that the final positions of the defenders were not 
forced till close upon nightfall. The Germans lost at least xooo 
men, and the harvest of prisoners proved to be no more than 
1500. So far from pressing on to Tours, the Germans were 
well content with the occupation of Orleans. 

The defeated enemy disappeared into Sologne, whither the assail- 
ants could not follow. Rumours of all sorts began to assail the 
German commander, who could not collect reliable news by means 
of the agencies under bis own control because of the fluctuating but 
dense cordon of mobiles and francs-tireurs all around him. I^ltke 
and BInmenthal wished him to strike out southward towards the 
arsenals of Bourges, the dep6ts of vehicles at Ch&teauroux and the 
improvised government offi^ces at Tours. But he represented that 
he could not maintain himself nine or ten marches away from his 
nearest supports, and he was therefore allowed to stay at Orleans. 
The 22nd division and the 4th cavalry division, however, were 
withdrawn from him, and under these conditions von der Tann 
became uneasy as to his prospects of retaining even Orleans. His 
uneasiness was emphasized by reports of the appearance of heavy 
masses of French troops on the Loire above and below Orleans — 

a iorts that were true as regards the side of Blois, and more or less 
se as regards the Gien country. This news was obtained by the 
III. Army headquarters on the 19th of October, and next day von 
der Tann was ordered ” not to abandon Orleans unless threatened 
by a greatly superior force." Such a threat soon became pronounced. 

A new directing influence was at work at Tours in the person of 
L6on Gambctta, who arrived there by balloon from Paris and took 
control of the Delegation on the iith. With de Freycinet (who was 
^pointed deputy minister of war) as bis most valued assistant, 
Gambetta at once became not merely the head of the government 
in the provinces, but the actual director of the war, in virtue of the 
fact that he was the very incarnation of the spirit of resistance to 
the invader. De la Motte-Kouge was replaced at the head of the 
15th corps by General d'Aurellc de Paladines, under whom at the 
same time the embryo iCth corps was placed. The new commander 
with practically dictatorial powers occupied himself first of all with 
the organization and training of bis motley troops. The Delegation 
indeed planned an advance from Gien on Fontainebleau, but this 
was given up on d’Aurclle's representations, and the 15th corps 
drew back to a strong position at Salbris in front of _ 
Bourges. There by dint of personal ascendancy, relent- *f* ^*” f 
less drilling and a few severe courts-martial, d'Aurelle 
produced an enormous improvement in the quality of his troops. 
Gambctta reinforced the troops at Salbris to the figure of 60,000, 
for the camp there was not merely a rendezvous but a school, the 
atmospheiic of which profoundly affected even troops that only 
spent three or four days within its bounds. Meantime the i6th 
corp.s was formed at Blois and Vendome, covered by a screen of 
francs-tireurs and National Guards. On October 23 a large force 
was sent over to the 16th corps from Salbris. This step was the first 
in a new plan of campaign. 

A few days before it was taken, there had occurred an incident 
which led Moltke to a fresh misunderstanding of the situation 
towards the Loire. As mentioned above, tlie 22nd in- chStmm 
fantry and 4th cavalry divisions had been withdrawn J"****"' 
from von der Tann's command and ordered back to Paris, " * 
and on their way thither they were told to clear the country round 
Ch&teaudun and Chartres. Generalvon Wittich, therefore, with the 
22nd division and some cavalry, appeared before Chflteaudun on the 
i8tb of October. The little town was strongly held and repulsed the 
first attack. Wittich then prepared a second assault so carefully that 
sunset was at hand when it was made. It would seem indeed 
that at this period, when the Germans were hoping for a speedy 
return to their fatherland, the spirit of the offensive in all ranks 
bad temporarily died away. The assailants carried the edge of the 
town, only to find themselves Involved in a painful strug^e in the 
streets, House^to-house fighting went on long after dark, but at 
last the inhabitants gave way, and the Germans punished the town 
for its unconventional resistance by subjecting it to what was 
practically a sack.^ After this von Wittich passed on to Chartres, 
which, making his preparations more carefully, he was able to occupy 
after a few shells had Been fired. These events, and the presence of a 
French force atDrcnx, as a mdttcr of ffuct signified notning, for tho 
1 5th and 16th coipa were still, on the .Loire and at Salbris. but they 

> In 1879 the government added the crossof the Legion of Honour 
to the town arms of Chflteaudun. 
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bewildered the German hea<lquarU*rs and conjured up a phantom was hastily rccalliHl, and the French armies stood fast aJJ along the 
*■ Army of the West,” just as the promenade in IJeauce had iashioned line in their original grouping, 75,000 men (15th and i(>th corps) at 
" the Army of the Loire ” out of the small force under Keyan. Blois-Vcnd6nio, 10,000 men in Sologne and 25,000 at Gien. Tlie 
Once more, indeed, as so often in the war, the Germans tried to solve Germans round Orleans were some 25.000 strong. Between 
the French problem by German data, and in their devotion to the Montlh6ry and Chartres were 21,000 more ; but these were paralysed 
net idea of ” full steam aheafl," could not conceive of military by the fictitious ” Western Army *' of the French, and von Wittich 
activity being spasmodic or unaimed. But this time the Versailles even thought of obtaining assistance from von deu Tann. The 
strategists were wrong only in their guess as to the direction of the activity of the irregulars,, and the defiant attitude of the civil 
blow. A blow was certainly impending. population everyvvlicre, presaged a blow to be delivered by the 

By now the deliverance of Paris had become the defined objective once de-spised " new formations," but the direction of this blow 
of the "new formations" and of the provincial Delegation. Many was misconceived by the German headquarters, by the staff of the 
plans were discussed, both at Paris and at 'rours, for a combined III. Army and by von der Tann alike, till the eve of its delivery, 
effort, but each strategist had to convince the rest of the soundness The lialt of the French army allowed this uneasiness to grow, and, 
of his own views, and the interchange of information and plans in default of a target, Moltke was unable to aasign a definite task 
between Trochu and Gambetta was necessarily precarious. In the to the II. Army, now on its wav from Metz. One of its corps, 
end, however, a few clear principles were accepted — Paris must be therefore, was sent to the lines before Paris to release the 17th 
relieved, not merely rcvictuallcd, and the troops must lie .set in and 22nd infantry divisions from siege dutie.s, and these, with the 
motion with that object at the earliest possible moment. For I. Bavarian corps and the and, 4tli and bth cavalry divisions, were 
200,000 French regulars were closely invested in Metz by Prince constituted into a special detachment of the III. Army, under 
Frederick Charles with the I. and IT. Armies, if they passed into Friedrich Franz, grand duke of Mecklenburg-Schwcrin. The duke 
captivity, the veterans of Vionville and St Privat could be brought was ordered to cover the siege of Paris and to break up the " new 
over to the Loire, and already there were strange rumours of intrigues formations,” but ho was directed, not towards Orleans or even 
between Bazainc, Bismarck and the empress Eugenie. But dc Tours, but towards lx Mans, concentrating with that object between 
Frcycinet and d'Aurelle had different views as to the method of ChAtcaudun and Chartres. 

recapturing Orleans, which was agreed upon as the first thing to Ixs D’Aurelle, if cautious and slow, at least employed spare time 
done, and a compromise had to be made, by which 25,000 men well. The i6th corps was disciplined to the standard attained by 
were to advance by Gien and Chitcauncuf and the liiain mass the 1 5th and Chanzy was placed at the head of it, General Fi^reck, 
{75,000) from Blois by Beaiigcncy. the liazards of this double commanding at Le Man.s, was ordered to attract the enemy’s notice 
movement being minimized by the weakness of the forces untlcr to the west by dcmon.strations, the defence of localities by irregulars 
von dcf Tann (the highest estimate of these that reached 'lours was thoroughly organized, and in the first days of November, on 
was 60,000 and their real number only 26,000). The preliminary do Freycinet's demand, the general atlvance was resumed. There 
movements were to be compif’led by the 2Qth of October, when one was a difiercncc of opinion between d'Aurelle and Chanzy as to the 
strong division of the I5tn corps was to be .set at Gien anil the objective, the latter wishing to make tlie main effort by the left, 
remainder of the 15th and i6th corps between Blois and Vendome, so as to cut off the Bavarians from Paris, tlic former, to make it by 
This was duly carried out, and the Germans wore confirmed in the right ivith a view to recapturing Orleans, and, as on the German 
their suspicions of a concentration to the west of Paris by the despatch sitle at Gravelotte, a compromise was made whereby the army was 
of dummy troop-trains to Le Mans. But bad weather, the news of deployed in equal force all along the line. 

the disastrous capitulation of Bazainc and the opening of a series! of The d^but was sinmlarly encouraging. Part of the German 2nd 
futile peace negotiations delayed the d6noucmcnt, the Gien column cavalry division, wim its infantry supports, was severely handled 
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by the French ailvanctd guard neat the hamlet of St I^aurent des 
Fiois (November H). The half-hcartcdness of the Ormans, evidenced 
by the number of prisoners taken unwounded, greatly encouraged the 
" new formations." who cheerfully submitted to a cold bivouac in 
anticipation of victory. Next morning tlic advance was resumed, 
d'AurclIe witli tlie isth corps on the right wing, Chanzy with the 
lOth on the left and Rcyan's cavalry to the front. The march wa.s 
made straight across country, in battle order, each brigade in line 
of battalion columns covered by a dense skirmish line. The French 
generals were determined that no accident should occur to shake 
tiie moral of the young troop.s they commanded. 

At Orleans, meanwhile, von dcr Tann, in ever-growing suspense, 
had, rightly or wrongly, decided to stand his ground. He hati btsen 
instrticted by the headquarters staff not to fall back except under 
hcjavy pressure. He had his own reputation, dimmed by the 
failure of i8W>, to retrieve, and national honour and loyalty seemed 
to him to require, in the words of his own staff officer, that " ere 
actual conflict had taken place with the * greatly superior ' enemy, 
no hostile force should enter the city placed under the protection of 
the Bavarian^" But he could not allow liiinself to he cnvelotied 
in Orleans itself, and therefore, calling upon the far-di.stant III. 
Army reserves for support, he took up his position with a’t.soo men 
around Coulmiers, leaving 2500 men to hold Orleans. The line of 
defence was from St Piravy on the Ch&teaudun road through 
Coulmiers to La Renardicre, and thence along the Mauve stream, 
and here he was attacked in force on the gth of November. The 
French approached from the south-west, find when their right liad 
taken contact, the remainder gradually swung round and attacked 
the Bavarian c6ntre and right. The result was foregone, given the 
B tila f force, but the erratic movements of Reyau’s 

Coulmierm ‘=®^3'lry on the extreme left of d'Aurelle's line exposed 
■ Chanzy to a partial repulse and saved the Bavarian right. 
When at last the French stormed Coulmiers, and von der Tann 
had begun to retire, it was already nightfall, and the exhausted 
remnant of the I. Bavarian corps was able to draw off unpursued. 
'I'lio Orleans garri.son followed suit, and the French army, gathering 
in its two outlying columns from Sologne and Gien, reoccupied the 
city. So ended the first blow of the Republic’s armies, Coulmiers 
would indeed have been a crushing victory had Reyau's cavalry 
performed its part in tlte scheme and alxive all had d’Aurclle, adopt- 
ing unreservedly either his own plan or Chaney’s, massed lii.s troops 
here, economized them there, in nccordancc with the plan, instearl 
of arraying them in wual strength c,t all points. But d’Aurelle 
wished above all to avoid what is nov; called a ’’ regrettable incident " 
— hence his advance across country on bataille — and to thin out his 
line at any point might have been disastrous. And incomplete as 
it was, the victory had a moral significance which can scarcely be 
overrated. The "new formations" had won the first battle, and it 
was confidently hoped ;,by all patriots that the spell of defeat was 
broken. 

But d’Aurclle and the government viewed their success from the 
standpoint of their own side, and while von der Tann, glad to 
escape from the trap, fell back ooickly to AngerviUe, d’Aurelle's only 
fear was an offensive return. Not even when von der Tann’s defen- 
sive intentions were established did d’AurcUe resume the advance. 
The columns from Gien and the Sologne peacefully reoccupied 
Orleans, while the victors of Coulmiers went into cold and muddy 
bhrooacB north of the city, for d’Aurelie feared that their disper-rion 
in comfortable mjarters would weaken the newly forged links of 
discipline. The French general knew that he liad only put his hand 
to the plough, and he thought that before ploughing in earnest he 
most examine and overhaul his implement. In this opinion he was 
supported not only by soldiers who, like Chanzy, distrusted the 
staying power of the men, but even by the government, which knew 
that the limit of the capital’s resistance was still distant, and felt 
the present vital necessity of protecting Bourges, Chftteauroux and 
Tours from Prince Frederick Charles, who with the II. Army was 
now approaching from the east. The plan of General Borcl, the chief 
of staff, for a lateral displacement of the whole army towards Chartres 
and Dreux, which would have left the prince without an animate 
target and concentrated the largest possible force on the weakest 
point of Moltke’s position, but would have exposed the arsenals 
of the south, was rejected, and d'Aurelle organized a largo fortified 
camp of instruction to the north of the captured city, to which came, 
beside the 15th and i6th corps, the new 17th and i8th. 

To return to the Germans. An army at the halt, screened by 
active irr^ulaFs. is invisible, and the German commanders were 
again at a loss. It has been mentioned tliat a day or two 
before the battle of Coulmiers Moltke had created an 
Army Detachment umlor the grand duke of Mecklenburg 
CoulmlerM operations south of Paris. His objects in so doing 
* must now be briefly summarized. On November the ist 
he had written to the II, Army to the effect that " the south of 
France would hardly make great efforts for Paris," and that the 
three disposable corps of the army were to range over the conntry 
as far as Chalon-4ur-Sa6ne, Nevers and Bourges. By the 7th his 
views had so far changed that he sanctioned the formation of the 
" Detachment " with a view to breaking up the Army of the Loire 
by a march into the west towards Le Mans, tho right wing of the II. 
Army at the same time hurrying on to Fontainebleau to cover the 


south side of the Paris investment. The king, however, less con- 
vinced than Moltke of the position of theArmyof theLoire, suspended 
the westward deployment of the Detachment, with the result that 
on the 10th the retreating Bavarians were reinforced by two fresh 
divisions. But the same day all touch with the French was lost — 
perhaps deliberately, in accordance with the maxim that defeated 
troops should avoid contact with the victor. Tlie curtain descended, 
and next day a few vague movements of small Ixidies misled the 
grand duke into seeking his target towards Chartres and Dreux, 
directly away from d'Aurelle's real iwsition. (3nce more the king 
intervened and brought him back to the Orleans-Paris road (Nov. 
13-14), but Moltke hurried forward the IX. corps (II. Army) 
frem Fontainebleau to ^tampes so as to release the grand duke 
from covering duties while satisfying tlie king’s wishes for direct 
protection towards Orleans. 

Moltke’s views of the problem had not fundamentally changed 
rince the day when he ordered the II. Army to spread out over 
southern France. He now told the grand duke to beat the Army 
of the Loire or Army of the West near Dreux or Chartrc?s, and, that 
done, to sweep through a broad belt of country on the line Alencon- 
Verneuil towards Rouen, the outer wing of the II. Army meanwhile, 
after recapturing Orleans and destroying Bourges, to descend the 
Loire and Cher valleys towards Tours (Nov 14). On the 15th a 
fresh batch of information and surmises caused the learler of the 
Detachment, who had not yet received orders to do so, to leave the 
Paris-Orleans road to take care of itself anti to swing out north- 
westward at once. The Detachment reached Chartres, Rambouillet 
and Auneau that night, and headquarters, having meanwhile been 
mystified by the news of a quite meaningless fight between German 
cavalry anti some mobiles at Dreux, did nt>t venture to reimpose 
the veto. The adventures of the Detachment need not be traced 
in detail. It moved first north towards the line Mantes-Dreux, and 
delivered a blow in the air. Then, hoping to find a target „ 
towartls Nogent le Rotrou, it swung round so as to face . 

south-west. Everywhere it met witli the sharpest resist- 
ance from small parties, nowhere it found a large body . * 
of all arms to attack. Mattcr.s were made worse by staff * 
blunders in the duke’s headquarters, and on the 19th, after a day of 
indescribable confusion,, he had to halt to sort out his (livisions. 
Moltlic gave him the rest day he asked for the more readily as he 
was beginning to suspect that the king was right, that there were 
considerable forces still at Orleans, and that the Detachment might 
be wanted there after all. 

This alteration in his views had been brought about by the reports 
from the II. Army during its advance from Champagne to the 
G&tinais. At the time of the first order indicating Chalon, AOumnea 
Nevers and Bourges as its objectives this army had just ?. 5 - 

S )cned out into line from its circular position round * 

etz, and it therefore naturally faced south. Moving 
forward, it reached the line Troyes-NeufehAteau about the time 
Coulmiers was fought, and was ordered to send in its right (IX. corp.s) 
to Fontainebleau. The II. corps hatl already been taken to 
strengthen the besiegers, thereby releasing the two Prussian divisions 
(17th and 22nd) that joined von der Tann on the loth. The II. 
Army next changed front, in accordance with Moltke's directions, 
so as to face S.E. towards Orlcan.s and Gien, and on the 16th the 
IX. cor{>s and ist cavalry division wore at Mdr^ville and on the 
Orleai'is- Paris road, the III. at Sens and the X. at Tonnerre. 'The 
III. and X. from this time onward marched, camped and slept in 
Uio midst of a population so hostile that von Voigts- Rhetz kept his 
baggage in the midst of tho fighting troops, and Prince Frederick 
Chiles himself, with an escort, visited the villages lying off tho 
main roads to gauge for himself the temper of the inhabitants. 

From prisoners it was gleaned that the French i8th corps, supposed 
by the Germans to be forming in the Dijon-Lyons region, had 
arrived on the Loire, and a deserter sajd that there were 40,000 men 
encamped at Chevilly, just north of Orleans. Moltke's faith in his 
own wading of the situation was at last shaken ; whether the Anny 
of the Loire had joined the Army of the West or was still on the 
Loire, he did not yet know, but it was almost certain that from 
wherever they came, considerable French forces were around Orleans. 
He warned the prince to check the southward swing of the X. corps 
" because it cannot yet be foreseen whether the whole army will not 
have to be employed towards ChAteaudun and Orleans," and turned 
to tlie Detachment for further information, cautioning the grand 
duke at tlic same time to keep touch with the II. Army, But, 
ignoring the hint, the grand duke, thinking that he had at last 
brought the elusive " Army of the West " to liay in the broken 
ground round Nogent-le-Rotrou, opened out, in accowlance with 
German strategic principles, for a double envelopment of the enemy. 
He struck another blow in the air. The " Army of the West ” had 
never really existed as an army, and its best-organized units had 
been sent Ixmk to join the now 21st corps at LeMans ere the Detach- 
ment came into action at all, while the older mobiles continued tho 
" small wfitf " in front of the Germans, and sniped their sentries and 
trapped their patrols as before. Almost simultaneously with tho 
news of this disappointment, the prince, who had meanwhile used 
his cavalry vigorously, sent word to Versailles on the 20th that the 
French x.5th, ibth, 17th and i8th corps (in all over 150,000 men) 
were round Orleans. At this moment the III. corps was close to the 
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Foi*est of Orleans, the IK.' corps away to the right rear at Angerville, 
and the X. equally. distant to the south-east, as woH as separatt*d in 
three self-contained columns a day's march apart. It seemed as if 
another Vionvillc was at hand, but this time Alvonsleben and 
Voigts-Rhetz did not attack an obscure objective ceiJte qve co%kte. 
They stood fast, by the prince’s order, to close up for battle and to 
wait on events in front of the Detachment. 

The German, s had now discovered their target, and their strategical 
system, uncomplicated by past nightmares, should have worked 
smootmy to a decisive result. But tlicre was nearly as much con- 
fusion between the various high officers as before. Jfence Frederick 
Charles, in possession of the facts and almost in contact with the 
enemy, wrote to the grand duke to say that tlic II. Army was 
about to attack the enemy, and to suggest that the Detachment, 
which he knew to be heading for Le Mans, should make a " diver- 
sion " in his favour towards Tours, reserving to himself and his own 
army, as on the 2nd of July 1866 before Koniggr&tz, the i»crils and 
the honours of the battle. 'The grand duke meanwhile, whose temper 
was now roused, wa,s making a last attempt to bring the pliantom 
" Army of the West " to action. Rejecting Blumenthal’s somewhat 
timidly worded advice to go slowly, the grand duke spread out his 
forces for the last time for an enveloping advance on I.n Mans. 

He had not gone far when, on the 23rd, he received a ticremptory 
order from the king, through the III. Army headquarters, to bring 
back his forces to Beauce and to be on the middle Loire 
at latest by tlie 20lh. In vain he pleaded for a day to 
close up ; the king replied that the march must go on, 
for much di'pciided on it. Moltke, in fact, had seized 
the reins more firmly at the critical moment, and given 
directions to the army commanders that the II. Army and 
the Dclacliment were to make a coniliituid and concerted attack 
as soon as po.s.sibIc after the 20th. By that date the last brigades 
of the II. Army would have come up, and the Dct.'ichmcnt was to 
time its own march accordingly. Yet even at this stop Blumcnthal, 
the original author of the Western exjieflition, in transmitting tlic 
king's order to the grand duke, assigned not Orleans but Bcaugcncy, 
some miles down the river, as the objective of the Detachment. 

JO’AurclIe meanwhile had rc.solutcly maintained his policy of 
inaction, confirmed in that course hv the miscrahle and lU-cquippi'cl 
Fnacb condition of the troops that came from the east and the 
west to double the numbers of the relatively well-discip- 
■ lined army ot Coulmicrs. In the grand duke's move to 
the west, d’Anrelle saw only a trap to lure him into the plains and 
to offer him up as a victim to the approaching JI. Army, the force 
of which he at first greatly exaggerated. All this time Gambclta 
and do Freycinet were receiving message.? from Paris that sjmke of 
desperate sorties being planned, and assigned December 15th as 
the last day of resistance. On the 19th of Noviimbcr dc Freycinet 
wrote to d Aurcllc urging him to form a rilan of active operations 
without delay, and even suggesting one (which was, in fact, vicious), 
but in reply the general merely promised to study the civilian’s 
scheme. A severe letter from Gambetta, which followed tliis, had 
no better cfifect. D'Aurclle had, in fact, become a pessimist, and 
tlie Delegation, in.stead of removing him, merely suggestwl fresh 
plans. 

On the 24th, however, the French at last took the offensive, 
in the direction of Fontainebleau Forest, to co-operate with the 
great sortie from Paris which was now definitely arranged. But 
owing to d'Aurelle’s objections, the first orders were modified so 
far that on attaining the points ordered, ChiJleurs (t5tli corps) 
Boivscommun-Bellegarde (20th), tlic troop.s were to await the order 
to advance. Shortly afterwards the i8th corps from Gicn was ordered 
to advance on the line Montargis-Ladon. The rest of d'Aurellc's 
huge army was scarcely affected by these movements. Meanwhile 
Prince Frederick Charles, to clear up the situation, had pu.shed out 
strong reconnaissances of all arms from tlic front of the II. Army, 
and these naturally developed strong forces of the defenders. The 
advanced troops of the X, corps had severe engagements with 
fractions of the 20th corps at Laiion and Maizi^res, and those of the 
III. corps were sharply repulsed at Ncuville and drew the fire of 
several battalions and batteries at Arlenay. The French offensive 
slowly developed on tlie 25th and 26th, for the Germans were not 
ready to advance, and in addition greatly puzzled. Tlie erratic 
movements of the grand duke towards Le Mans before he was recalled 
to the Loire had seriously disquieted both the Delegation and 
d’Aurelle, and the 17th corp.s, under a young and energetic leader, 
de Sqnis, was moved restlessly hither and thither in the country 
south and west of Chiteaudun. A fight at Brou (lo m. W. of 
Bonneval) provoked the grand, duke into another false move. This 
time the Detachment, then near Drou6 (12 m. W. of Chilteaudun) 
and Authon (22 m. W. of Bonneval), swung round north-ca.st in 
defiance of the order to go to Beaugcncy, and had to be brought ■ 
back the drastic method of placing it under the orders of 
Prince Frederick Charles., General von Stosch qf the headquarters 
staff was at the same time sent to act as Moltkc's representative 
with the duke's headquarters, and Lieut.-Colonol von Waldersee to 
Prince Frederick Charles’s to report thence direct to the king, who 
was dissatisfied with the diluted intormation with which the various 
staff offices furnished him. Still, the upshot was that Prince 
Frederick Charles was entrusted with affairs on the Loire, and all 


superior control was voluntarily surrendered. The prince had very 
clear ideas, at the outset, of the task before him. If the French 
advanced lowaros Fontainebleau or elsewhere, hq expected ^ 
to be able to repeat Napoleon's strategy of 1814. fighting . 

containing actions with the IX. and X. corps and deliver- . 

ing blow after blow at different points on d'Aurelle's line . 
of march with tlie III. If the French, as .seemed SwBnMad 
likely, stood fast, he thought his task more formidable, 
and lliereforc, abandoning the idea of a strategic envelopment, jic 
ordered the Dctochment inwards with the intention of directly 
attacking the Orleans position from the north-we.st. 

As regards the method of the offensive, there is herein no material 
advance on the prince's first scheme ; the detachment is simply 
added to the forces making the attack, and the diversion on Tours is 
abandoned. But the prince was at any rate a leader who enjoyed 
the responsibilities of diiector of operations — he even said that he 
would find the .shuttle-play of the III. corjjs alluded to above “ an 
interesting novelty in his experience of Army command” — wliilc at 
the .same time the unfortunate crAurclle was asking the Delegation 
to give orders direct to his generals. 

It was now the 27th of November. The Versailles headquarters were 
in a state of intense nervous exaltation waiting for the sortie of 70,000 
men that was daily expected to be launched at the investing line, 
and the king's parting words to von Walderscc indicate sufficiently 
the gravity of the decision that was now entrusted to the most 
resolute troop-k^adcr in the service : *' We are on the eve of a 
decisive moment. I know well tliat my troops are better than the 
French, but that docs not deceive me. into supposing tliat we have 
not a crisis before us. . . . If Prince Frederick Charles is beaten, we 
must give up the investment of Paris. . . .*' The II, Army was waiting 
events on a dangerously extended front from Toury on the Paris- 
Orlcans road (which the luincc still thought it his duty to cover) to 
Bcaunc-la-Kolaiicle. The Detachment, which never yet had coiiccn- 
tratefl save to deliver blows in the air, was approaching Ch^tcaudun 
and Bonneval when von Stosch arrived and gave it the cncour^e* 
ment, the reforms in the staff work and the rest-day it needed. The 
French, who themselves had suffered from over-extension, had by 
now condensed on the extreme right. In these general conditions 
the battle of Beaune-la-Rolande took place — an engagement almost 
as honourable to Voigts-Rhetz and the X. corps as Vionvillc to 
Alvciisleben and the III. TJie French attack Ix'gan early on the 
morning oI flic 2Sth, under command of General Crouzat. It was 
directed on Bcaune-la-Rolandc from three sides, and only the want 
of combination between the various units of the French - 
and the arrival in the afternoon of jiart of the HI. corps 
saved the X. from annihilation. As it was, tlie Germans . 

engaged were utterly exliaustcd, and the X. corps had but 
three rounds of ammunition per man left. But the magnificent resist- 
ance of tlie men of Vionville prolonged the fight until night had fallen 
and Crouzat, thinking the battle lost, ordered his troops to evacuate 
the battlefield. As at Coulmiers, and with even more deplorable 
results, the Freuch commander saw only the confusion in ms own 
line.s, and feared to hazard the issue of the campaign on the mere 
supposition that the enemy was t'ven more exhausted. There was 
another rc.semblance, too, betivecn Coulmicrs and Beaune-la- 
Kolaiide, in tliat the French forces on the outer flank towards 
Arteiiay stood idle without attempting to influence the decision. 

Prince Frederick Charle.s lumsiTf took only a cursory survey of 
the liattlcfiekl, .and faili:d to realize that the whole of the enemy’s 
right wing had been engaged, in spile of what Walderscc, who had 
b«*n in Beaune, told him of evcnt.s there. So far, therefore, from 
con.sidering the battle as a great victory to be ioUowed up by an 
eneigetic pursuit, he .still feared a move round his left flank from 
Gien and Montargis towards Fontainebleau. The II. Army orders 
issued on the night of the battle actually had in view a farther ex- 
tension eastward. Beaune-la-Rolande was a French defeat without 
being u German victory, and for the fact that it was a defeat, not a 
mere chock, there was no cause but Crouzat's impressions of the 
state of the 20th corps, which, corapo.sed as it was of the newest 
levies in his army, was the most susceptible of unreasoning bravery 
and unreasoning depression. 

In view of this, d'Aurcllo and de Freycinet decided that the 
offensive was to be continued not towards Beaune-Nemours, but 
from the front of the .steadier 15111 and 16th corps towards Pithiviers, 
and with that object, on the 29th — a day of inaction for the Germans 
— ^the 1 8th and 20 th corps txigan to close on the centre. There was 
sharp fighting on the 30th at various points along the north-eastern 
and eastern fringes of the Forest of Orleans, in which for the most 
part the French were succes.sful. On the 29th the II. Army was 
inactive in spite of almost frantic appeals from Versailles to go 
forward (the great sortie from Pari.s had begun), and the Detachment, 
in accordance with the prince's orders and not with the views held 
by von Stosch, headed eastward to prolong the right of the II. 
Army, halting on the 29th in the area Org^sres-Toury, The prince’s 
message to the grand duke contained the significant phrase, ” niy 
plans to drive the enemy out of Orleans ” — ^he no longer tliought 
of a strategical envelopment of the Army of the Loire in Orleans. 
Disillusioned during the 30th as to the supposed danger on the side 
of Montargis, he closed from both wings towards the centre, but 
still defensively and well clear of the edge of the dangerous forest. 
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On this day d'AurcUc and the French generals assembled to receive 
de Freycinet’s orders for the next advance. The i8th and 20th 
corps were to attack Bcaune-la-KoIande, the 15th and i6th Pithi- 
viers, while the 17 th, aided by the 21st from Le Mans, was to look 
after the .security of Orleans against a possible southward advance 
of the Detachment. A wise modification was arrang^ between 
.I’Aurelle and Chanzy, whereby the first day’s operations should 
X! directed to driving away the Detachment with the 17th and i6th 
:orps, preparatory to the move on Pithiviers. On the ist of 
December, then, no events of importance took place on the front 
Ad Muesot centre of gravity having shifted to 

Orgt'res-Toury anti the direction of events to the grand 
Mtwiat duke and Stosch. Fortunately for the Germans the 
cavalry general von Schmidt, who had been called upon 
to return to the II. Army with his division, managed to impress 
Stosch, in a farewell interview, with the imminence of the danger, 
and a .still more urgent argument was the action of Villepion- 
Terminiers, in which Chanzy with one infantry and one cavalry 
division attacked part of tire I. Bavarian corps and drove it to 
Org^rcs with a loss of 1000 men. Von Stosch, therefore, so far from 
literally obeying tlus waiting policy indicated in the orders from 
Prince Frederick Charles, cautiously led the grand duke to prepare 
for a battle, and the grand duke, seeing the chance of which he had 
been cheated so often, and secure in his royal rank and in the support 
of Moltke, Stosch and Blumenthal, took control again. Lastly, 
von Stosch called back the 22nd division, which had been taken 
from the Detachment to form the reserve of the II. Army. 

The result of the decision thus made at the Detachment head- 
(luarters was of the highest importance. The French main body 
bmiHa a/ moving noi th-wcstwaid in the general direction of Toury 
taimmy. cncountert'd first the I. Bavarian corps, then the 17th 
Poum **ivision, and finally the 22nd division, and the leadership 
of the German generals, who took every advantage of 
the disconnected and sp.asmotlic movements of the enemy, secured 
a complete success (battle of Loigriy-Poupry, 2nd Dec.). Mean- 
while, and long before victory had declared itself. Prince Frederick 
Charles, still keeping the III. and X. corps on the side of Boiscommun 
and Bellegarde, had .sent the IX. corps westward to support the 
Detachment, and halted von Schmidt’s returning cavalry division 
on the Paris road. But from this point there btigan an interchange 
of telegrams which almost nullified the strategical effect of the 
battle, llie grand duke and von Stosch, desirous above all of 
enveloping — that is, driving into Orleans — the target that after so 
many disappointments they had found and struck, wished to expand 
westwards so as to prevent the escape of the French towards 
Chfiteaudun, and with that object asked the II. Army " to attack 
Artenay and to take over the protection of the great road." Both 
yon Stosch and von Waldensee had reported to the II. Army the 
importance of the French troops west of the main road, and Prince 
Frederick Charles, as above mentioned, had already moved the IX. 
corps and 6th cavalry divisions towards the I.)etachment. But 
when after the battle the grand duke’.s request to the II. Army 
arrived at the prince’s headquarters, the reply was a curt gcncru 
order for a direct concentric attack on Orleans by all the forces under 
his command. 

Tlus was Moltke's doing. Before Waldersce’s telegrams from the 
front arrived at Versailles, he had sent to the prince a peremptory 
order " to attack Orleans and thus to bring about the decision.” 
This order was based on Moltke's view that the main body of tlie 
French had, after Beaune-la-Rolandc, gathered on the west side of 
the great road, and although the king, in spite of the repulse of the 
great sortie from Pari.s, was still uneasy as to the possibility of a 
French offensive on Fontainebleau, he allowed the chief of his 
staff to have his way. The order, consequently, went forth. 
Tx>ng before it could be translated into action, the battle of Loigny- 
Poiipry had completely changed the situation. Yet it was obeyed, 
and no attempt was made by the prince cither to obtain its cancel- 
lation or to override it by the exercise of the beloved " initiative.” 
\t the prince’s headquarters it was construed as a reflection upon 
the letha^y of that army after Bcaunc-la-Rolande, and — although it 
was the incompleteness of his own reports of that action that had 
misled Moltke as to the magnitude of the effort that had been 
expended to win it — the prince, bitterly resentful, fell into that 
dangerous condition of mind which induces a punctilious execution 
of orders to the letter, at whatever cost and without regard to 
circumstances. Hence the order to the Detachment, which allowed 
the French field army to escape, and substituted for a decisive 
victory the barren " second capture of Orleans.” 

The plan for this second capture was simple: III. corps to fight 
its way from Pithiviers to Chilleurs-aux-Bois and thence down the 
j.^ Pithiviers-Orieans road through the forest, IX. corps to 

Ut. cores ®<*vance on Artenay and thence down the main road, 
/« Prions Detachment to fight its way southward over the plains. 
Pomt. in rear of the centre as reserve. Only a small 

force was left on the side of Montargis, and the 111 . and 
X. corps, which were many miles away to the south and south-east, 
had to get into position at once (evening of the 2nd) by night marches 
if necessary. In short, a single grand line of battie, 40 m. long, 
supported only by one corps in rear of the centre, was to sweep over 
all obstacles, woods, fields, orchards and enemy, at a uniform rate 


of progress and on the evening of the second day to converge on 
Orleans.^ The advance opened on the morning of the 3rd of 
December. The French left or main group included the 15th, 16th 
and 17th corps, the right of the 15th corps being in advance of 
the forest edge near Santeau. The right group, now under Bourbaki, 
consisted of the i8th and 20th corps, and faced north-east towsurds 
Beaunc-la-Rolande and Montargis, the left flank being at Chambon. 
Fortunately for the III. corps, which numbered barely 13,000 rifles 
in all, the thinnest part of the opposing cordon was its centre, and 
the adventurous march of this corps carried it far into the forest to 
Loury. Only at ChiJlcurs was any .serious reiiistance met with ; 
elsewhere the French sheered off to their left, leaving thtf Pithiviers- 
Orleans road clear. In the night of the 3rd-4th isolated fractions 
of the enemy came accidentally in contact with von Alvensleben’s 
outposts, but a sudden night encounter in woods was too much 
for the half-trained French, and a panic ensued, in which five guns 
were abandonetl. But, as Alvensleben himself said, when ho 
marched into the forest from Chilleurs he " went with open eyes 
into a den ” from which it was more than probable he would never 
emerge — Chilleurs was, in fact, reoccupied behind him by part of 
the 15th corps. By the fortune of war the III. corps actu^y did 
emerge safely, but only thanks to the inactivity of the French right 
group under Bourbaki,® and to the almost entire absence of direct 
opposition, not to Prince Frederick Charles's dispositions. 

On the main road, meantime, the IX. corps had captured a series 
of villages, and at nightfall of the short December day reached 
the N.W. comer of the Forest. The Detachment, slowly pushing 
Ix-fore it part of the army it had t^gieated at Loigny, and protecting 
itself on tne outer flank by a flank guard (I. Bavarians) against the 
rest, had closed in towards Chcvilly. Prince Frederick Charles, 
angered by the slow, painful and indecisive day's work, ordered the 
advance to be continued and the French positions about Chevilly 
stormed in the dark, but fortunately was dissuaded by von Stosch, 
who rode over to his headquarters. But the prince never (except 
perhaps for a brief moment during the battle of Loigny-Poupry) 
believed that thtTe was any serious obstacle in the way of the Detach- 
ment except its own fears, and repeatedly impressed upon Stosch 
the fact that Orleans was the watchword and the objective for 
every one. 

In pursuance of the idie fixe, the prince issued orders for the .jth 
to the following effect: 111 . corps to advance on Orleans and to 
" bring artillery into action against the city,” at the same time 
carefully guarding his left flank ; IX. and 6th cavalry division to go 
forward along the general line of the main road ; Detachment to 
make an enveloping attack on Gidy in concert with the attack of the 
IX. corps. In the forest Alvensleben, knowing that he could not 
capture Orleans single-handed, guarded his left with a whole division 
and with the other advanced on the city, stormed tlic village of 
Vaumainbert, which was stubbornly defended by a small French force, 
and clo.se upon nightfall perfunctorily threw a few shells into Orleans. 
The flank-guard division had meanwhile been gravely imperilled 
by the advance of Crouzat's«oth corps, but once again the III. cortis 
was miraculously saved, for Bourbaki^ receiving word from d'Aurelle 
that the left group could not hold its position in advance of the 
Loire, and that the line of retreat of the right group was by Gien, 
ordered the fight to be broken off. 

In the centre the IX. corps, after fighting hard all day, progressed 
no farther than Cercottes. The prince and the grand duke had a 
short interview, but, being personal enemies, their inter- - . 

course was confined to the prince's issuing his orders BmtUeoi 
wittiout inquiring closely into the positions ot the Detach- QrinoM. 
ment and its opixinents. Thus while the main body of 
the French left group, under the determined Chanzy, slipped away 
to the left, to continue the struggle for three months longer, the 
Detachment was compelled to conform to the movements of the IX. 
coqis. But it was handled rt'solutcly, and in the afternoon its 
right swung in to Ormes, The 2iid cavalry division, finding a target 
and open ground, charged the demoralized defenders with great 
effect, a panic began and spread, and by nightfall, when the prince, 
who was with the IX. corps, had actually given up hope of capturing 
Orleans that day and had issued orders to suspend the fight, his 
rival and subordinate was marching into Orleans with bands playing 
and colours flying. There was no pursuit, and the severed wings 
of the French army thenceforward carried on the campaign as two 
separate armies under Chanzy and Bourbaki respectively. 

See F. Hoenig, Volkskrieg an die Loire, and I.. A. Hale, The 
People’s War, besides general and special histories and memoirs 
referred to in Franco-German War. (C. F. A.) 

ORLEY, BERNARD VAN (1491-1542), Flemish painter, the 
son and pupil of the painter Valentyn van Orley, was born at 

* The same night Moltke received copies of the prince’s orders 
and also news of the victory of Loigny-Poupry, but for some reason 
that is still unknown be let events take thdr course. 

® With all his feults, Bourbaki was hardly responsible for this 
failure. Gambetta had for some days been giving orders to the 
18th and 20th corps direct, but precisely at the moment he handed 
back the control of the group to d'Aurelle, this being arranged over 
the wires while the III. corps was advancing. 
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Brussels and completed his art education in Home in the school 
of Raphael. He returned to Brussels, where he held an appoint- 
ment as court painter to Margaret of Austria until 1527, in 
which year he lost this position and left the city. He only 
returned to it upon being reinstated by Mary of Hungary in 
1532, and died there in 1542. Whilst in his earlier work he 
continued the tradition of the Van Eycks and their followers, 
he inaugurated a new era in Flemish art by introducing into 
his native country the Italian manner of the later Renaissance, 
the style of which he had acquired during his sojourn in Rome. 
His art marks the passing from the Gothic to the Renaissance 
period ; he is the chief figure in the period of decline which 
preceded the advent of Rul^ns. Meticulously careful execution, 
brilliant colouring, and an almost Umbrian sense of design are 
the chief characteristics of his work. 

Van Orley, together with Michael Coexie, superintended the 
execution of van Aelst’s tapestries for the Vatican, after 
Raphael’s designs, and is himself responsible for some remark- 
a.ble tapestry designs, such as the panels at Hampton Court. 
His also are the designs for some of the stained glass windows 
in the cathedral of Ste Gudule, in Brussels, at the museum of 
which city are a number of his principal works, notably the 
triptych representing “The Patience of Job” (1521). Among 
his finest paintings are a “ Trinity ” at Liibeck cathedral, a 
“ Piet^ ” at Brussels, a Madonna at Munich and another at 
Liverpool. 

The National Gallery owns a " Magdalen, reading,” another version 
of the same subject being at the Dublin National Gallery. Lord 
Northbrook possesses a portrait of Charles V. by the master. 

ORLOV, the name of a noble Russian family that produced 
several distinguished statesmen, diplomatists and soldiers. 

Gregory (Grigorii) Grigorievich Orlov, Count (1734- 
1783), Russian statesman, was the son of Gregory Orlov, governor 
of Great Novgorod. He was educated in the corps of cadets 
at St Petersburg, began his military career in the Seven Years’ 
War, and was wounded at Zorndorf. While serving in the capi- 
tal as an artillery officer he caught the fancy of ^therine II., 
and was the leader of the conspiracy which resulted in the 
dethronement and death of Peter III. (1762). After the event, 
Catherine raised him to the rank of count and made him adjutant- 
general, director-general of engineers and general-in-chief. At 
one time the empres.s thought of marrying her favourite, but 
the plan was frustrated by Nikita Panin. Orlov’s influence 
became paramount after the discovery of the Khitrovo plot 
to murder the wht)le Orlov family. Gregory Orlov was no states- 
man, but he had a quick wit, a fairly accurate appreciation of 
current events, and was a useful and .sympathetic counsellor 
during the earlier portion of Catherine’s reign. lie entered 
with entliusiasm, both from patriotic and from economical 
motives, into the question of the improvement of the condition 
of the serfs and their partial emancipation. He was also their 
most prominent advocate in the greac commission of 1767, 
though he aimed primarily at pleasing the empress, who affected 
great liberality in her earlier years. He was one of the earliest 
propagandists of the Slavophil idea of the emancipation of the 
Christians from the Turkish yoke. In 1771 he was sent as first 
Russian plenipotentiary to the peace -congress of Foeshoni ; 
but he failed in his mission, owing partly to the obstinacy of the 
Turks, and partly (according to Panin) to his own outrageous 
insolence. On returning without permission to St Petersburg, 
he found himself superseded in the empress’s favour by Vpil’- 
chikov. When Potemkin, in 1771, superseded Vasil’chikov, 
Orlov became of no account at court and went abroad for some 
years. He returned to Russia a few months previously to his 
death, which took place at Moscow in 1780. For some time 
before his death he was out of his mind. Late in life he married 
his niece, Madame Zinoveva, but left no children. 

See A. P. Barsukov, Narratives from Russian History in the 
Century (Ru.s.) (St Petersburg, 1885). 

Alexis Grigorievich Orlov, Count (1737-1808), brother of 
the above, was by far the ablest member of the Orlov countly 
family, and was also remarkable for his athletic strength and 
dc.xterity. In the revolution of 17O2 he played an even more 


important part than his brother Gregory. It was he who 
conveyed Peter III. to the chateau of Ropsha and murdered 
him there with his own hands. In 1770 he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the fleet sent against the Turks, whose far 
superior navy he annihilated at Cheshme (July 5th 1770), a 
victory which led to the conquest of the (jreek archipel^o. 
For this exploit he received, in 1774, the honorific epithet 
Chesmensky, and the privilege of quartering the imperial arms 
in his shield. The same year he went into retirement and 
settled at Moscow. He devoted himself to horse-breeding, and 
produced the finest race of horses then known by cro.ssing Arab 
and Frisian, and Arab and English studs. In the war with 
Napoleon during 1806-07 Orlov commanded the militia of the 
fifth district, which was placed on a war footing almost entirely 
at his own expense. He left an estate worth five millions ol 
roubles and 30,000 serfs. 

Se<* article, “ The Associates of Catherine II.,” No. 2, in Rvsskaya 
Starina (Rus.) (St Petersburg, 1873). 

Theodore (Fedor) Grigorievich Orlov, Count (1741-1796), 
Russian general, first distinguished himself in the Seven Years’ 
War. He participated with his elder brothers, Gregory and 
Alexis, in the coup d’etat of 1762, after which he was appointed 
chief procurator of the senate. During the first Turkish War 
of Catherine II. he served under Admiral Spiridov, and was 
one of the first to break through the Turkish line of battle at 
Cheshme. Subsequently, at Hydra, he put to flight eighteen 
Turkish vessels. These exploits were, by the order of Catherine, 
commemorated by a triumphal column, crowned with naval 
trophies, erected at Tsarskoe Selo. In 1775 he retired from the 
public service. Orlov was never married, but had five natural 
children, whom Catherine ennobled and legitimatized. 

Alexis Fedorovich Orlov, Prince (1787-1862), Russian 
state.sman, the son of a natural son of Count Theodore Grigorie- 
vich Orlov, took part in all the Napoleonic wars from 1805 to 
the capture of Paris. For his services as commander of the 
cavalry regiment of the Life Guards on the occasion of the 
rebellion of 1825 he was created a count, and in the Turkish 
War of 1828-29 rose to the rank of lieutenant-general. It is 
from this time that the brilliant diplomatic career of Orlov 
begins. He was the Russian plenipotentiary at the peace of 
Adrianople, and in 1833 was appointed Russian ambassador at 
Constantinople, holding at the same time the post of commander- 
in-chief of the Black Sea fleet, lie was, indeed, one of the most 
trusty agents of Nicholas I., whom in 1837 he accompanied on 
his foreign tour. In 1854 he was sent to Vienna to bring Austria 
over to the side of Russia, but without success. In 1856 he 
was one of the plenipotentiaries who concluded the peace of 
Paris. The same year he was raised to the dignity of prince, 
and was appointed president of the imperial council of state 
and of the council of ministers. In 1857, during the absence 
of the emperor, he presided over the commission formed to 
consider the question of the emancipation of the serfs, to which 
he was altogether hostile. 

His only son. Prince Nikolai Aleksyeevich Orlov (1827- 
1885), was a distinguished Ru.ssian diplomatist and author. He 
first adopted a military career, and was seriously wounded in 
the Crimean War. Subsequently he entered the diplomatic 
service, and represented Russia successively at Brussels (1860- 
1870), Paris (1870-1882) and Berlin (1882-1885). As a publicist 
he stood in the forefront of reform. His articles on corporal 
punishment, which appeared in Russkaya Starina in 1881, brought 
about its abolition. He also advocated tolerance towards the 
dissenters. His historical work, Sketch of Three Weeks' Campaign 
in 1806 (St Petersburg, 1856) is still of value. (R. N. B.) 

ORM, or Ormin, the author of an English book, called by 
himself Ormidum (“ because Orm made it ”), consisting of 
metrical homilies on the gospels read at mass. The unique MS., 
now in the Bodleian Library, is certainly Orm’s autograph, 
and contains abundant corrections by his own hand. On palaeo- 
graphical grounds it is referred to about a.d. 1200, and this 
date is supported by the linguistic evidence. The dialect is 
midland, with some northern features. It is marked in an 
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unparalleled degree by the abundance of Scandinavian words, 
while the French element in its vocabulary is extraordinarily 
small. The precise determination of the locality is not free from 
difficulty, as it is now recognized that the criteria formerly 
relied on for distinguishing lietwecn the eastern and the western 
varieties of the midland dialect arc not valid, at least for this 
early period. The Ormulum certainly contains a surprisingly 
large number of words that arc otherwise nearly peculiar to 
western texts ; but the inference that might be drawn from this 
fact appears to be untenable in face of the remarkable lexical 
affinities between this work and Havelok, which is certainly of 
north-east midland origin. On the whole, the language of the 
Ornfulum seems to point to north Lincolnshire as the author’s 
native district. 

The work is dedicated to a cert.Ain Walter, at whose request 
it was composed, and whom Orm addresses as his brother in 
a threefold sense — “according to the flesh,” as his fellow- 
Christian, and as being a member of the same religious fraternity, 
that of the Augustinian Canons. The present writer has sug- 
gested {Athenaeum, 19th May 1906) that Orm and Walter may 
have been inmates of the Augustinian priory of Elsham, near the 
Humber, which was established about the middle of the 12th 
century by Walter de Amundeyille. In his foundation charter 
(Dugdale’s Monasticon, ed. Calcy and Bandinel, vi. 560) Walter 
endows the priory with land.s, and also grants to it the services 
of certain villeins, among whom are his steward {praepositus) 
WiUiam, son of Leofwine, and his wife and family. As this 
William is said to have had an uncle named Orm, and probably 
owed his Norman name to a godfather belonging to the Amunde- 
ville family, it seems not unlikely that the author of the Ormulum 
and his brother Walter were his sons, named respectively after 
their father’s uncle and his lord, and that they entered the 
religious house of which they had been made subjects. 

The name Orm is Scandinavian (Old Norse Ormr, literally 
“ serpent,” corresponding to the Old Eng. wyrm, “ worm ”), 
and was not uncommon in the Danish parts of England. It 
occurs once in the book. 'I'he Gallicized form Orm in is found 
only in one passage, where the author gives it as the name by 
which he was christened. If this statement be meant literally 
{i.e. if the writer was not merely treating the two names as 
equivalent), it shows that he must, like his brother, have had a 
Norman godfather. The ending -in was frequently appended 
to names in Old French, e.g. in johannin for Johan, John. The 
title Ormulum fur the book which Orm made was probably an 
imitation of Speculum, a common medieval name for books of 
devotion or rcligbus edification. 

The Ormulum is written in lines alternately of eight and seven 
syllables, without either rhyme or alliteration. The rhythm 
may be seen from the opening couplet : 

Nu, brotwrr WaJltcr, brofjerr rain 

Afltcrr jic flac-shess kinde. 

The extant portion of the work, not including the dedication 
and introduction, consists of about 20,000 lines. But the table 
of contents refers to 242 homilies, of which only 31 are preserved ; 
and as the dedication implies that the book liad been completed, 
and that it included homilies on the gospels for nearly all the 
year, it would seem that the huge fragment which we possess 
is not mucli more than one-eighth of this extraordinary monu- 
ment of pious industry. 

The Ormulum is entirely destitute of poetic merit, though 
the author’s visible enjoyment of his task renders it not un- 
interesting reading. To the history of biblical interpretation 
and of theological ideas it probably contributes little or notliing 
that is not well-known from other .sources. For the philologist, 
however, the work is of immen.se value, partly as a unique 
specimen of the north-midland dialect of the period, and partly 
because the author had invented an original system of phonetic 
spelling, which throws great light on the contemporary pronuncia- 
tion of English. In closed syUabJes the shortness of a vowel is 
indicated by the doubling of the following consonant. In open 
syllables this method would have been misleading, as it would 
Imvc suggested a phonetic doubling of the consonant. In such 


cases Orm had recourse to the device of placing the mark^.> 
over the vowel. Frequently, but apparently not according to 
any discoverable rule, he distinguishes long vowels by one, two 
or three accents over the letter. Like some earlier writers, 
he retained the Old Engli.sh form of the letter g {?}) where it 
expressed a spirant sound (not, however, distinguishing between 
the guttural and the palatal spirant), and used the continental 
g for the guttural stop and the sound dzh. He was, however, 
original in distinguishing the two latter sounds by using slightly 
dinerent forms of the letter. This fact was unfortunately not 
perceived by the editors, so that the printed text confounds the 
two symbols throughout, 'fhe discovery was made by Professor 
A. S. Napier in 1890. It mu.st be confessed that Orm often 
forgets his own rules of spelling, and although hundreds of 
oversights are corrected by interlineation, many inconsistencies 
still remain. Nevertheless, the orthography of the Ormulum 
is the most valuable existing source of information on the 
development of sounds in Middle English. 

The Ormulum was edited for the first time by R. M. White in 1854. 
A revised edition, by R. Holt, was published in 1878. Many im- 
portant corrections of the text were given by E. Kdlbing in the first 
volume of Engltsche StucUen. With reference to the three forms of 
the letter g, see A. S, Napier, Notes on the Orthography of the Ormulum, 
printed with A History of the Holy Rood Tree (Early English Text 
Society, 1804). (FI. Br.) 

ORMAZD, or 0rmu2d[(0. Persian Auramazda or Ahuramazda), 
the supreme deity of Zoroastrianism. He is represented as the 
god and creator of good, light, intelligence, in perpetual opposi- 
tion to Ahriman the lord of evil, darkness and ignorance. The 
dualism of the earlier Zoroastrians, which may be compared with 
the Christian doctrine of God and Satan, gradually tended in 
later times towards monotheism. At all times it was believed 
that Ormazd would ultimately vanquish Ahriman. See further 
Zoroaster. 

ORME, ROBERT (1728-1801), English historian of India, 
was born at Anjengo on the Malabar coast on the 25th of 
December 1728, the son of a surgeon in the Company’s service. 
Educated at Harrow, he was appointed to a writership in Bengal 
in 1743. He returned to England in 1753 in the same ship with 
Clive, with whom he formed a close friendship. From 1754 to 
1758 he was a member of council at Madras, m which capacity 
he largely influenced the sending of Clive to Calcutta to avenge 
the catastrophe of the Black Hole. His great work — A History 
of fhe Military Transactions of the British Nation in Indostan 
from 1745 — ^was published in three volumes in 1763 and 1778 
(Madras reprint, 1861-1862). This was followed by a volume 
of Historical Fragments (1781), dealing with an earlier period. 
In 1769 he was appointed historiograjiher to the East India 
Company. He died at Ealing on the 13th of January 1801. 
His valuable collections of MSS. are in the India Office library. 
The characteristics of his work, of which the influence is admirably 
shown in Thackeray’s The Newcomes, are thus described by 
Macaulay : “ Orme, inferior to no English historian in style 
and power of painting, is minute even to tediousness. In one 
volume he allots, on an average, a closely printed quarto page 
to the events of every forty-eight hours. The consequence is 
that his narrative, though one of the most authentic and one of 
the most finely written in our language, has never been very 
popular, and is now scarcely ever read.” Not a few of the most 
picturesque passages in Macaulay’s own Essay on Clive are 
borrowed from Orme. (j. s. Co.) 

ORMBROD, ELEANOR A. (1828-1901), English entomologist, 
was the daughter of George Ormerod, F.R.S., author of The 
History of Cheshire, and was bom at Sedbury Park, Gloucester- 
shire, on the iith of May 1828. From her earliest childhood 
insects were her delight, and the opportunity afforded for 
entomological study by the large estate upon which she grew 
up and the interest she took in agriculture generallv soon made 
her a local authority upon this subject. When, in j868, the 
Royal Horticultural Society began forcing a collection of 
insect pests of the farm for practical puiposes. Miss Ormerod 
largely contributed to it, and was awarde 4 the Flora ra^dal of the 
soaety. In 1877 she issued a pamphlet, ObsmaUons 
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Injurious Insects, which was distributed among persons 
interested in this line of inquiry, who readily sent in the results 
of their researches, and was thus the beginning of the well-known 
Annual Series of Reports on Injurious Insects and Farm Pests. 
In 1881 Miss Ormerod published a special report upon the 
“ turnip-fly,” and in 1882 was appointed consulting entomologist 
to the Royal Agricultural Society, a post she held until 1^2. 
For aeverd years she was lecturer on scientific entomology at 
the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. Her fame was not 
confined to England : she received silver and gold medals from 
the university of Moscow for her models of insects injurious to 
plants, and her treati.se on The Injurious Insects of South Africa 
showed how wide was her range. In 1899 she received the large 
silver medal from the Soci6te Nationale d’Acclimatation de 
France. Among others of her works are the Cobden Journals, 
Manual of Injurious Insects, and Handbook of Insects injurious 
to Orchard and Bush Fruits. Almost the last honour wliich 
fell to her was the honorary degree of LL.D. of Edinburgh 
University — a unique distinction, for she was the first woman 
upon whom the university had conferred this degree. The 
dean of the legal faculty in making the presentation aptly 
summoned up Miss Ormerod ’s services as follow.s : “The pre- 
eminent position which Miss Ormerod holds in the world of 
science is the reward of patient study and unwearying observation. 
Her investigations have been chiefly directed towards the 
discovery of methods for the prevention of the ravages of those 
insects which are injurious to orchard, field and forest. Her 
labours have been crowned with such success that she is cntitlcil 
to be hailed the protectress of agriculture and the fruits of the 
earth — a beneficent Demeter of the 19th century.” She died 
at St Albans on the 19th of July 1901. 

ORMOC, a town of the province of Leyte, island of Leyte, 
Philippine Islands, on the W. coast about 35 m, S.W, of Tacloban. 
Pop. (1903), after the annexation of Albuera, 20,761. There 
are thirty-three barrios or villages in the to>vn, and the largest 
of them had a population in 1903 of 5419. The language is 
Visayan. Ormoc is in a great hemp-producing region and is 
open to coast trade. 

ORMOLU (Fr. or moulu, gold ground or pounded), an alloy 
of copper and zinc, sometimes with an addition of tin. The name 
is also used to describe gilded brass or copper. The tint of 
ormolu approximates closely to that of gold ; it is he^htened 
by a wash of golil lacquer, by immersion in dilute sulphuric 
acid, or by burnishing. The principal use of ormolu is for the 
mountings of furniture. With it the great French ebenistes 
of the x8th century obtained results which, in the most finished 
examples, are almost as fine as jewelers’ work. The mounts 
were usually cast and then chiselled with extraordinary skill 
and delicacy. 

ORMOND, a village and winter resort of Volusia county, 
Florida, U.S.A., about 68 m. by rail S. of St Augustine. It is 
situated on the Halifax river, an arm of the Atlantic Ocean 
extending for 25 m. along the E. coast of Florida. Pop. (1900) 
595 } (19^5 state census) 6S9. It is served by the Florida 
East Coast Railway. The Halifax river region is famous for 
its excellent oranges and grape-fruit. The hard and compact 
Ormond'Daytona beach, about 200 ft. wide at low tide and about 
20 m. long, offers exceptional facilities for driving, motoring and 
bicycling ; on it are held the annual tournaments of the Florida 
East Coast Automobile Association. The old King’s Road, built 
by the English between 1763 and 1783, from St Mary’s, Georgia, 
some 400 m. to the south, has been improved for automobiles 
between Ormond and Jacksonville. About 2 m. west of Ormond 
are the ruins of an old sugar mill, probably dating from the 
la.st quarter of the i8th century and not, as is frequently said, 
from the Spanish occupation in the i6th century. About 5 m. 
south of Ormond and also on the Halifax river is another popular 
winter resort, Daytona (pop. 1900, 1690 ; 1905, state census, 
S199), founded in 1870 as Tomoka by Mathias Day of Mansfield, 
Ohio, in whose honour it was renamed Daytona in 1871. Its 
streets and drives are shaded by live oaks, palmettos, hickories 
and magnolias. 


ORMONDE, EARL AND MARQUESS OF, titles still held 
by the famous Irish family of Butler the name being 

t^en from a district now part of Co. T^jpperary. In 1328 
James Bulfer (c. 1305-1337), a son of Edrpund Butler, was 
created earl of Orjmonde, one reason for his elevation being 
the fact that his wife Eleanor, a daughter of Jlurofrey Bohun, 
earl of Hereford, was a granddaughter of King Edward 1 . 
His son James, the and earl (1331-1382), was four times governor 
of Ireland ; the latter’s grandson James, the. 4th e.arl (d. 1452), 
held the same position several times, and won repute not only 
as a soldier, but as a scholar. His .son James, the 5th carl (1420- 
c. 1461), was created an English peer as earl of Wiltshire in 1449. 
A truculent partisan of the house of Lancaster, he was lord 
high treasurer of England in 1455 and again in 1459, and was 
taken prisoner after the battle of Towton in 1461. He and his 
two brothers were then attainted, and he died without is.sue, 
the exact rlute of hi.s death being unknown. The attainder was 
repealed in the Irish parliament in 1476, when his brother 
Sir John Butler (r. 1422-1478), who had been pardoned by 
Edward IV. a few years previously, became 6th earl of Ormonde. 
John, who was a fine linguist, served Edward IV. as ambassador 
to many European princes, and this king is said to have described 
him as “ the goodliest knight he ever lx:held and the finest 
gentleman in Christendom.” His brother Thomas, the 7th 
earl (c. 1424-1515), a courtier and an English baron under 
Richard 111 . and Henry VIL, was ambassador to France and 
to Burgundy ; he left no son.s, and on his death in August 1515 
his earldom reverted to the crown. 

Margaret, a daughter of this earl, married Sir William Boleyn 
of Blickling, and their son Sir Thomas Boleyn (1477-1539) was 
created earl of Ormonde and of Wiltshire in 1529. He went on 
several important errands for Henry VIII., during one of which 
he arranged the preliminaries for the Field of the Cloth of Gold ; 
he was lord privy seal from 1530 to 1536, and served the king 
in many other ways. He was the father of Henry’s queen, Anne 
Boleyn, but both this lady, and her only brother, George Boleyn, 
Vi.scount Rochford, had been put to death before t^ir father 
died in March 1539. 

Meanwhile in 1515 the title of earl of Ormonde had been 
assumed by Sir Piers Butler (c. 1467-1539), a cousin of the 7th 
carl, and a man of great influence in Ireland. He was lord 
deputy, and later lord treasurer of Ireland, and in 1528 he 
surrendered his claim to the earldom of Ormonde and was 
created earl of Ossory. '1 hen in 1538 he was made earl of Ormonde, 
this Ix'ing a new creation ; however, he counts as the 8tli earl 
of the Butler family. In 1550 his second son Richard (d. 1571) 
wa.s created Viscount Mountgarret, a title still held by the 
Butlers. The 8th earl’s son, James, the 9th earl (c. 1490-1546), 
lord high treasurer of Ireland, was created Viscount Thurles in 
1536. in 1544 an act of parliament confirmed him in the 
possession of his earldom, which, for practical purposes, was 
declared to be the creation of 1328, and not the new creation of 
1538. 

Thomas, the 10th earl (1532-16x4), a son of the 9th earl, was 
lord high treasurer of Ireland and a very prominent personage 
during the latter part of the 16th century. He was a Protestant 
and threw his great influence on the side of the English queen 
and her ministers in their efforts to crush the Irish rebels, but 
he was perhaps more anxious to prosecute a fierce feud with his 
hereditary foe, the earl of Desmond, this struggle between the 
two factions desolating Munster for many years. His successor 
was his nephew Walter (1569-1633), who was imprisoned from 
1617 to 1625 for refusing to surrender the Ormonde e.states to his 
cousin Elizabeth, the wife of Sir R. Preston and the only daughter 
of the loth earl. He was deprived of the palatine rights in the 
county of Tipperary, which had belonged to his ancestors for 400 
years, but he recovered many of the family estates after his 
release from prison in 1625. 

Walter’s grandson, James, the 12th earl, was created marquess 
of Ormonde in 1642 and duke of Ormonde- in i66i (see below) ; 
his son was Thomas Butler, earl of Ossory (f.v.), and his grandson 
was James Butler, 2nd duke of Ormonde (see below). 
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When Charles Butler, earl of Arran (1671-1758), the brother 
and successor of the and duke, died in December 1758, the 
dukedom and marquessate became extinct, but the earldom was 
claimed by a kinsman, John Butler (d. 1766). John’s cousin, 
Walter (1703-1783), inherited this claim, and Walter’s son John 
(1740-1795) obtained a confirmation of it fron\ the Irish House 
of Lords in 1791. He is reckoned as the 17th earl. His son 
Walter, the i8th earl (1770-1820), was created marquess of 
Ormonde in 1816, a title which became extinct tni his death, but 
was revived in favour of his brother James (1774-1838) in 1825. 
James was the grandfather of James Edward William Theobald 
Butler (b. 1844), who became the 3rd marquess in 1854. The 
marquess sits in the House of Lords as Baron Ormonde of 
Llanthony, a creation of 1821. 

Sec J. H. Round on " The Earldoms of Ormonde " in Joseph 
Foster's Collectanea Genealogica (1881-1883). 

ORMONDE, JAMES BUTLER, ist Duke of (1610-1688), 
Irish statesman and .soldier, eldest son of Thomas Butler, 
Viscount Thurles, and of Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Poyntz, 
and grandson of Walter, nth earl of Chmonde (see above), was 
bom in London on the iqth of October 1610. On the death of 
his father by drowning in 16 ig, the boy was made a royal ward 
by James I., removed from his Roman Catholic tutor, and placed 
in the household of Abbot, archbishop of Canterbury, with whom 
he stayed until 1625, residing afterwards in Ireland with his 
grandfather. In 1629, by his marriage with his cousin, the Lady 
Elizabeth Preston, daughter and heiress of Richard, earl of 
Desmond, he put an end to the long-standing quarrel between 
the families and united their estates. In 1632 on the death of 
his grandfather he succeeded him to the earldom. 

He was already noted in Ireland, as had been many of his race, 
for his fine presence and great bodily vigour. His active career 
began in 1633 with the arrival of Strafford, by whom he was 
treated, in spite of his independence of character, with great 
favour. Writing to the king, Strafford described him as 
“ young, but take it from me, a very staid head,” and Ormonde 
was throughout his Irish government his chief friend and support. 
In 1640 during Strafford’s absence he was made commandcr-in- 
chief of the forces, and in August he was appointed lieutenant- 
general. On the outbreak of the rebellion in 1641 he rendered 
admirable service in the expedition to Naas, and in the march 
into the Pale in 1642, though much hampered by the lords 
justices, who were jealous of his power and recalled him after he 
had succeeded in relieving Drogheda. He was publicly thanked 
by the English parliament and presented with a jewel of the 
value of ^620. On the 15th of April 1642 he gained the battle 
of Kilrush against Lord Mountgarret. On the 30th of August 
he was created a marquess, and on the i6th of September was 
appointed lieutenant-general with a commission direct from the 
king. On the rSth of March 1643 he won the battle of New 
Ross against Thomas Preston, afterwards Viscount Tara. In 
September, the civil war in England having meanw'hile broken 
out, Ormonde, in view of the successes of the rebels and the un- 
certain loyalty of the Scots in Ulster, concluded with the latter, 
in opposition to the lords justices, on the 15th of September, 
the ” cessation ” by which the greater part of Ireland was given 
up into the hands of the Catholic Confederation, leaving only 
small districts on the east coast and round Cork, together with 
certain fortresses in the north and west then actually in their 
possession, to the English commanders. He subsequently, by 
the king’s orders, de.spatched a body of troops into England 
(shortly afterwards routed by Fairfax at Nantwich) and was 
appointed in January 1644 lord lieutenant, with special instruc- 
tions to do all in his power to keep the Scotch army occupied. 
In the midst of all the plots and struggles of Scots, Old Irish, 
Catholic Irish of English race, and Protestants, and in spite of the 
intrigues of the pope’s nuncio as well as of attempts by the 
parliament’s commissioners to ruin his power, Ormonde showed 
the greatest firmness and ability. He assisted Antrim in his 
unsuccessful expedition into Scotland. On the 28th of March 
1646 he concluded a treaty with the Irish which granted re- 
ligious concessions and removed vaiious grievances. Mean- 


while the difficulties of his position had been greatly increased 
by Glamorgan’s treaty with the Roman Catholics on the 25th of 
August 1645, and it became clear that he could not long hope to 
hold Dublin against the Irish rebels. He thereupon applied to 
the English parliament, signed a treaty on the 19th of June 1647, 
gave Dublin into their hands upon terms which protected the 
interests of both Protestants and Roman Catholics so far as they 
had not actually entered into rebellion, and sailed for England at 
the beginning of August. He attended Charles during August 
and October at Hampton Court, but subsequently, in March 
1648, in order to avoid arrest by the parliament, he joined the 
queen and prince of Wales at Paris. In September of the same 
year, the pope’s nuncio having been expelled, and affairs other- 
wise looking favourable, he returned to Ireland to endeavour to 
unite all parties for the king. On the 17th of January 1649 he 
concluded a peace with the rebels on the basis of the free exercise 
of their religion, on the execution of the king proclaimed Charles 
II. and was created a knight of the Garter in September. He 
upheld the royal cause with great vigour though with slight 
success, and on the conquest of the island by Cromwell he 
returned to France in Det;ember 1650. 

Ormonde now, though in great straits for want of money, 
resided in con.stant attendance upon Charles and the queen- 
mother in Paris, and accompanied the former to Aix and Cologne 
when expelled from France by Mazarin’s treaty with Cromwell 
in 1655. In 1658 he went disguised, and at great risk, upon a 
secret mission into England to gain trustworthy intelligence as 
to the chances of a rising. He attended the king at Fuent- 
errabia in 1659 and had an interview with Mazarin ; and was 
actively engaged in the secret transactions immediately pre- 
ceding the Restoration. On the return of the king he was at 
once appointed a commissioner for the treasury and the navy, 
made lord steward of the household, a privy councillor, lord 
lieutenant of Somerset (an office which he resigned in 1672), 
high steward of Westminster, Kingston and Bristol, chancellor 
of Dublin University, Baron Butler of Llanthony and earl of 
Brecknock in the peerage of England ; and on the 30th of March 
i66i he was created duke of Ormonde in the Irish peerage and 
lord high steward of England. At the same time he recovered 
his enormous estates in Ireland, and large grants in recom- 
pense of the fortune he had spent in the royal service were made 
to him by the king, while in the following year the Irish parlia- 
ment presented him with £30,000. His losses, however, according 
to Carte, exceeded his gains by £868,000. On the 4th of Novem- 
ber 1661 he once more received the lord lieutenantship of Ireland, 
and was busily engaged in the work of settling that country. 
The most important and most difficult problem was the land 
question, and the Act of Explanation was passed through the 
Irish parliament by Ormonde on the 23rd of December 1665. 
Hi.s heart was in his government, and he vehemently opposed 
the bill prohibiting the importation of Irish cattle which struck 
so fatal a blow at Irish trade ; and retaliated by prohibiting 
the import into Ireland of Scottish commodities, and obtained 
leave to trade with foreign countries. He encouraged Irish 
manufactures and learning to the utmost, and it was to his 
efforts that the Irish College of Physicians owes its incorporation. 

Ormonde’s personality had always been a striking one, and 
in the new reign his virtues and patriotism became still more 
conspicuous. He represented almost alone the older and nobler 
generation. He stood aloof while the counsels of the king were 
guided by dishonour ; and proud of the loyalty of his race which 
had remained unspotted through five centuries, he bore with 
silent self-respect calumny, envy and the loss of royal favour, 
declaring, “ However ill I may stand at court I am resolved to 
lye well in the chronicle.” 

He soon became the mark for attack from all that was worst 
in the court. Buckingham especially did his utmost to under- 
mine his influence. Ormonde’s almost irrespoasible govern- 
ment of Ireland during troublous times was no doubt open to 
criticism. He had billeted soldiers on civilians, and had executed 
martial law. The impeachment, however, threatened by 
Buckingham in 1667 and 1668 fell through. Nevertheless by 
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1669 constant importunity had had its usual effect upon Charles, 
and on the 14th of March Ormonde was removed from the govern- 
ment of Ireland and from the committee for Irish affairs. He 
made no complaint, insisted that his sons and others over whom 
he had influence should retain their posts, and continued to fulfil 
with dignified persistence the duties of his other offices, while 
the greatness of his character and services was recomized by his 
election as chancellor of Oxford University on the 4th of August. 

In 1670 an extraordinary attempt was made to assassinate 
the duke by a ruffian and adventurer named Thomas Blood, 
already notorious for an unsuccessful plot to surprise Dublin 
Castle in 1663, and later for stealing the royal crown from the 
Tower. Ormonde was attacked by this person and his ac- 
complices while driving up St James’s Street on the nig^t of 
the 6th of December, dragged out of his coach, and taken on 
horseback along Piccadilly with the intention of hanging him 
at Tyburn. Ormonde, however, succeeded in overcoming the 
horseman to whom he was bound, and his servants coming up, 
he escaped. The outrage, it was suspected, had been instigated 
by the duke of Buckingham, who was openly accused of the 
crime by Lord Ossory, Ormonde’s son, in the king’s presence, 
and threatened by him with instant death if any violence should 
happen to his father ; and some colour was given to these sus- 
picions by the improper action of the king in pardoning Blood, 
and in admitting him to his presence and treating him with 
favour after his apprehension while endeavouring to steal the 
crown jewels. 

In 1671 Ormonde successfully opposed Richard Talbot’s 
attempt to upset the Act of Settlement. In 1673 he again 
visited Ireland, returned to London in 1675 to give advice to 
Charles on affairs in parliament, and in 1677 was again restored 
to favour and reappointed to the lord lieutenancy. On his 
arrival in Ireland he occupied himself in placing the revenue 
and the army upon a proper footing. Upon the outbreak of 
the popish terror in England, he at once took the most vigorous 
and comprehensive steps, though with as little harshness as 
possible, towards rendering the Roman Catholics, who were 
in the proportion of 15 to 1, powerless ; and the mildness and 
moderation of his measures served as the ground of an attack 
upon him in England led by Shaftesbury, from which he was 
defended with great spirit by his son land Ossory. In 1682 
Charles summoned Ormonde to court. Ihe same year he wrote 
“ A Letter ... in answer to the earl of Anglesey, his Observa- 
tions upon the earl of Castlehaven’s Memoires concerning the 
Rebellion of Ireland,” and gave to Charles a general support. 
On the 9th of November 1683 an English dukedom was conferred 
upon him, and in June 1684 he returned to Ireland ; but he 
was recalled in October in consequence of fresh intrigues. Before, 
however, he could give up his government to Rochester, Charles 
11 . died ; and Ormonde’s last act as lord lieutenant was to 
proclaim James 11 . in Dublin. Subsequently he lived in retire- 
ment at Cornbury in Oxfordshire, lent to him by Lord Clarendon, 
but emerged from it in 1687 to offer a firm and successful opposi- 
tion at the board of the Charterhouse to James’s attempt to 
assume the dispensing power, and force upon the institution 
a Roman Catholic candidate without taking the oaths according 
to the statutes and the act of parliament. He also refused the 
king his support in the question of the indulgence ; notwith- 
standing which James, to his credit, refused to take away his 
offices, and continued to hold him in respect and favour to the last. 

Ormonde died on the 21st of July 1688, not having, as he 
rejoiced to know, “ outlived his intellectuals ” ; and with him 
disappeared the greatest and grandest figure of the times. His 
splendid qualities were expressed with some felicity in verses 
written on welcoming his return to Ireland and printed in 
1682 : ,t ^ ^a,n of Plato’s grand nobility, 

An inbred greatness, innate honesty ; 

A Man not form’d of accidents, and whom 
Misfortune might oppress, not overcome . . . 

Who weighs himself not by opinion 
But conscience of a noble action.” 

He was buried in Westminster Abbey on the ist of August. 


He had, besides two daughters, three sons who grew to 
maturity. The eldest of these, Thomas, earl of Ossory (1634- 
x68o) predeceased him, his eldest son succeeding as and duke of 
Ormonde. The other two, Richard, created earl of Arran, and 
John, created earl of Gowran, both dying without male issue, 
and the male descent of the ist duke becoming extinct in the 
person of Charles, 3rd duke of Ormonde, the earldom subse- 
quently reverted to the descendants of Walter, nth earl of 
Ormonde. 

Authorities.- Li/e of the Duke of Ormonde, by Thomas Carte ; 
the same author'.s Collection of Original Letters, found among the 
Duke of Ormonde's Papers (1739), and the Carte MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford ; Life of Ormonde, by Sir Robert Southwell, 
printed in the History of the Irish Parliament, by Lord Mountmorres 
U792), vol. i. ; Correspondence between Archbishop Williams and tie 
Marquess of Ormonde, ed. by B. H. Becdham (reprinted from Archae- 
ologia Cambrensis, 1869) ; Observations on the Articles of Peace 
between James, Earl of Ormonde, and the Irish Rebels, by John 
Milton; Hist. MSS. Comm. Heps, ii.-iv. and vi.-x., esp. Rep. viii., 
appendix, p. 499, and Rep. xiv. App. : pt. vii., MSS. of Marquis of 
Ormonde, together with new series ; Notes and Queries, vi. set. v., 
PP* 34 . 3 , 431 : Gardiner’s Hist, of the Civil War ; Calendar of State 
Papers {Domestic) and Irish, /6?.7-/d6.2, with introductions ; Biographia 
Bntannica (Kippis) ; Scottish Hist. Soc. Publications : Letters and 
Papers of 1650, cd. by S. R. Gardiner, vol. xvii, (1894). 

ORMONDE, JAMES BUTLER, 2ND Duke of (1665-1745), 
Irish statesman and soldier, son of Thomas, earl of Ossory, and 
grandson of the 1st duke, was born in Dublin on the 29th of 
April 1665, and was educated in France and afterwards at 
Christ Church, Oxford. On the death of his father in 1680 he 
became earl of Ossory by courtesy. He obtained command of a 
cavalry regiment in Ireland in 1684, and having received an 
appointment at court on the acce.ssion of James II., he served 
against the duke of Monmouth. Having succeeded his grandfather 
as duke of Ormonde in 1688, he joined William of Orange, by 
whom he was made colonel of a regiment of horse-guards, which he 
commanded at the battle of the Boyne. In 1691 he served on 
the continent under William, and after the accession of Anne 
he was placed in command of the land forces co-operating 
with Sir George Rooke in Spain. Having been made a privy 
councillor, Ormonde succeeded Rochester as viceroy of Ireland 
in 1703, a post which he held till 1707. On the dismissal of the 
duke of Marlborough in 1711, Ormonde was appointed captain- 
general in his place, and allowed himself to be made the tool of 
the Tory ministry, whose policy was to carry on the war in the 
Netherlands while giving secret orders to Ormonde to take 
no active part in supporting their allies under Prince Eugene. 
Ormonde’s position as captain-general made him a personage 
qf much importance in' the crisis brought about by the death of 
Queen Anne. Though he had supported the revolution of 1688, 
he was traditionally a Tory, and Lord Bolingbroke was his 
political leader. During the last years of Queen Anne he almost 
certainly had Jacobite leanings, and corresponded with the 
duke of Berwick. He jomed Bolingbroke and Oxford, however, 
in signing the proclamation of King George I., by whom he was 
nevertheless deprived of the captain-generalship. In June 1715 
he was impeached, and fled to France, where he for some time 
resided with liolingbroke, and in 1716 his immense estates 
were confiscated to the crown by act of parliament, though by a 
subsequent act his brother, Charles Butler, earl of Arran, was 
enabled to repurchase them. After taking part in the Jacobite 
invasion in 1715, Ormonde settled in Spain, where he was in 
favour at court and enjoyed a pension from the crown. Towards 
the end of his life he resided much at Avignon, where he was 
seen in 1733 by I.ady Mary Wortley Mont^. Ormonde 
died on the 16th of November 1745, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

With little of his grandfather’s ability, and inferior to him 
in elevation of character, Ormonde was nevertheless one of 
the great figures of his time. Handsome, dignified, magnanimous 
and open-handed, and free from the meanness, treachery- and 
venality of many of his leading contemporaries, he enjoyed 
a popularity whicli, with greater stability of purpose, might 
have enabled him to exercise commanding influence over events. 

YV if\n 
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See Thomas Carte, Hist, of the Life of JameSt Duhe of Oymofide 
(6 vols., Oxford, 1851], which contains much information respecting 
the life of the second duke ; Earl Stanhope, Hist, of England, com- 
prising the Reign of Queen Anne Until the Peace of Utrecht (Ix>ndon, 
1870) : F. W. VVyon, Hist, of Great Britain during the Reign of Queen 
Anne (2 vo)s., London, 1876) ; William Coxe, Memoirs of Mart- 
borough (3 vols., new edition, London, 1847). 

ORMSKIBK, a market town and urban district in the Ormskirk 
parliamentary division of Lancashire, Etigland, n m. N.E. of 
Liverpool by the Lancashire and Yorkshire railway. Pop. 
(1901), 6857. The church of St Peter and St Paul is a spacious 
building in various styles of architecture, but principally Per- 
pendicular. It possesses the rare feature of two western towers, 
the one square and embattled, the other oc tagonal and bearing 
a short spire. There are various Norman fragments, including 
a fine early window in the chancel To tlie south-east of the 
church, and divided from it by a screen, is the Derby chapel, 
the exclusive property of the earls of Derby, whose vault is 
contained within. A free grammar school was founded about 
1614. Rope and twine making, iron-founding and brewing 
arc carried on, and the town has long been famous for its ginger- 
bread. 

The name and church existed in the time of Richard I., when 
the priory of BurscOugh was founded. A few fragments of this 
remain about 2 m. N. of Ormskirk. The prior and convent 
obtained from Edward I. a royal charter for a market at the 
manor of Ormskirk. On the dissolution of the monasteries 
the manor was granted to the earl of Derby. 

ORNAMENT (Lat. omare, to adorn), in decorative art, that 
element which adds an embellishment of beauty in detail. Orna- 
ment is in its nature accessory, and implies a thing to be orna- 
mented, which is its active cause and by rights suggests its 
design (q.v.). It does not exist apart from its application. Nor 
is it properly added to a thing already in existence (that is but 
a makeshift for design), but is rather such modification of the 
thing in ike making as may be determined by the consideration 
of beauty. For example, the construction and proportions 
of a chair arc determine l»y use (by the necessity of combining 
the maximum of strength with the minimum of weight, and of 
fitting it to,^the proportions of the human body, &c.) ; and any 
modification of the plan, such as the turning of legs, the shaping 
of arms and back, carving, inlay, mouldings, &c. — any recon- 
sideration even of the merely utilitarian plan from the point of 
view of art— has strictly to do with Ornament, whidi thus, 
far from being an afterthought, belongs to the very inception of 
the thing. Ornament is good only in so far as it is an indispens- 
able part of something, helping its effect without hurt to its use. 
It is begotten of use by the consideration of beauty. The test 
of ornament is its fitness. It must occupy a space, fulfil a purpose, 
be adapted to the material in which and the process by which 
it is executed. This implies treatment. The treatment befitting 
a wall space does not equally befit a floor space of thb same 
dimensiohs. What is suitable to hand-painting is not equally 
suitable to stencilling ; nor what is proper to mosaic proper 
to carpet- weaving. Neither the purposes of decoration nor 
the conditions of production allow great scope for naturalism 
in ornament. Its forms are derived from nature, more or less ; 
but repose is best secured by some removedness from nature- 
necessitated also by the due treatment of material after its 
kind and according to its fashioning. In the case of recurring 
arnament it is inept to multiply natural flowers, &c., Which 
at every repetition lose something of their natural attraction. 
The artist in ornament docs not imitate natural forms. Such 
as he may employ he transfigures. He docs not neces.sarily 
set out with any idea of natural form (this comas to him by 
the way) ; his first thought is to solve a given problem in design, 
and he solves it perhaps most surely by means of abstract 
ornament — ^witness the woik of the Greeks and of the Arabs. 
The extremity of tasteless naturalism, reached towards the 
b^^ning of ^e Victorian era, was the opportunity of English 
refoiiners, prominent amongst whom was Owen Joiles, <mK»c 
fault was in insisting u|)on a form of ornament too abstract 
to suit English ideas. WiUkm Morris and others led ths way 


back to nature, but to nature trained in the way of ornament. 
The Styles of ornament, so-called, mark the evolution of design, 
being the direct outcome of Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Gothic 
or other conditions, in days when fashion moved slowly. Ptist- 
Kenaissance ornament goes by the name of the reigning king ; 
but the character of the historic periods was not sought by artists ; 
it came of their working in the way natural to them and doing 
their best. “ Style,” as distinguished from “ the Styles,” comes 
of an artist’s intelligent and sympathetic treatment of his 
material, and of his personal sincerity and strength. Inter- 
national traffic has gone far to do away with national character- 
istic.a in ornament, which becomes yearly more and more alike 
all the world over. 'I'hc subsidkty nature of ornament and its 
subjection to conditions lead to its frequent repetition, which 
results in pattern, repeated forms falling inevit^ly into lines, 
always self-asserting, and liable to annoy in proportion as they 
were not foreseen by the designer. He cannot, therefore, safely 
disregard them. Indeed, his first business is to build pattern 
upon lines, if not intrinsically beautiful, at least helpful to the 
scheme of decoration. He may disguise them j but capable 
designers are generally quite frank about the construction 
of their pattern, and not afraid of pronounced lines. Of course, 
adaptation being all-es.sential to pattern, an artist must be 
versed in the technique of any manufacture for which he designs. 
His art is in being equal to the occasion. (L. F, D.) 

ORNE, a department of the north-west of France, about half 
of which formerly belonged to the province of Normandy and 
the rest to the duchy of Alen9on and to Perche. Pop. (1906) 
315,993. Area, 2371 sq. m. It is bounded N. by Calvados, N.E. 
by Eure, E. and S.E. by Kure-et-Loir, S. by Sarthe and Mayenne 
aiid W. by Monche. Geologically there are two distinct regions : 
to the west of tlie Orne and the railway from Argentan to Alen9on 
lie primitive rocks connected with those of Brittany ,* to the 
cast begin the Jurassic and Cretaceous formations of Normandy. 
The latter district is agriculturally the richest part of the depart- 
ment ; in the former the poverty of the soil has led the inhabit- 
ants to seek their subsistence from industrial pursuits. Between 
the northern portions, draining to the Channel, and the southern 
portion, belonging to the basin of the I.oirc, stretch the hills of 
Perche and Normandy, which generally have a height of from 800 
to 1000 ft. The highe.st point in the department, situated in 
the forest of Bcouves north of Alen9on, reaches 1368 ft. The 
department gives birth to three Seine tributaries — the Eure, its 
affluent the Iton, and the Rislc, which passes by I..aigle. 'fhe 
Touques, passing by Vimou tiers, the Dives and the Orne fall 
into the English Channel, the last passing S^es and Argentan, 
and receiving the Noireau with its tributary the VArc, which runs 
past Flcrs. Towards the Loire flow the Huisne, a feeder of the 
Sarthe passing by Mortagne, the Sarthe, which pas.ses by Alen9on, 
and the Mayenne, some of whose affluents rise to the north 
of the dividing range and make their way through it by the 
most picturesque defiles. The department, indeed, with its 
beautiful forests containing oaks several centuries old, its 
meadows, streams, deep gorges and stupendous rocks, is one of 
the most picturesque of all France. In the matter of climate 
Orne belongs to the Seine region. The mean temperature is 
50* F. ; the summer heat is nper extreme ; the west winds are 
the most frequent ; the rainfall, distributed over about a 
hundred days in tlic year, amounts to 36 in. or about 5 in. more 
than the average for France. 

Horse-breeding is the most flourishing business in the rural 
districts ; there are three breeds — ^those Perche, Le Merlerault 
Mid Brittany, llxe great government stud of Le Pii><au-Hara5 
(established in 1714), with its school of horse-breeding, is atuated 
between Le Merlerault and Argentan. Several horse-traininjg 
establishments exist in the department. A large number of lean 
cattle are bought in the neighbouring departments to be 
fattened ; the farms in the vicinity of Vimoutiers, on the borders 
of Calvados, produce the famous Cartitsnbert Cheese, and others 
excellent butter, 'fhe bee industry is very flourishing. Oats, 
wheat, barley and buckwheat are the chief cereals, besides 
which fodder in great quantity and potatoes and some 
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hemp are grown. The variety of production is due to tlie great 
natural diversity of the soils. Small farms are the rule, and the 
fields In those cases are surrounded by hedges relieved by pollard 
trees. Along the roads or in the enclosures arc planted numerous 
pear and apple trees, the latter yielding cider, part of which is 
manufactured into brandy. Beech, oak, birch and pine are the 
chief timber trees in the extensive forests of the department. 
Ome has iron mines and free.stone quarries ; a kind of smoky 
quart* known as Alcn9on diamond is found. Its most celebrated 
mineral waters are those of the hot springs of Bagnoles, whrch 
contain salt, sulphur and arsenic, and are employed for tonic and 
restorative purposes in cases of general debility. In the forest 
of Bdlfime is the chalybeate spring of I-a Hesse, which was used 
by the Romans. 

Cotton and linen weaving, principally carried on at biers {q.v.) 
and La Ferte-Mac6 (pop. 4355), h>rms the staple industiy of 
Ome. Alen^tm and Vimoutiers are engaged in the production 
of linen and canvas. Vimoutiers has bleacheries, which, together 
with dye-works, arc found in the textile centres. Only a few 
workmen are now employed at Alcn^on in the making of the 
lace which takes its name from the town. Foundries and wire- 
works also exist in the department, and articles in copper, zinc 
and lead are manufactured. Pins, nee<lles, wire and hardware 
are produced at Laigle (i^op. 4416), and Tinchebray is also a 
centre for hardware manufacture. There are also glass-works, 
paper-mills, tanneries (the waters of the Ornc feeing reputed 
to give a special (juality to the leather) and glovc-works. Coal, 
raw cotton, metals and machinery are importe<l into the depart- 
ment, which exports its woven and metal manufacture, live 
stock and farm produce. 

The department is served by the Western railway. There are 
four arrondissements, with Alengon, the capital, Argentan, 
Domfvont and Mortagne as their chief towns, 36 cantons and 512 
communes. The department forms the diocese of S<;es (province 
of Rouen) and part of the academic (educational division) of 
Caen, and the region of the IV. army corps ; its court of appeal 
is at Caen, The chief places are Alen9on, Argentan, Mortagne, 
Flers and S 4 es. Carrouges has remains of a chdtcau of the 
15th and 17th centuries ; Chambois has a donjon of the 12th 
century; and there is a fine Renaissance chateau at 0 . A 
church in r.aigle has a fine tower of the rslh century. There are 
a great number of raegalithic monuments in the department. 

ORNITHOLOGY,^ properly the methodical study and conse- 
quent knowledge of birds with all that relates to them ; but the 
difficulty of assigning a limit to the commencement of such study 
and knowledge gives the word a very vagtie meaning, and 
practically procures its application to much that does not enter 
the domain of science. This elastic application renders it im- 
possible in the following sketch of the history of ornithology to 
draw any sharp distinction between works that are emphatically 
ornithological and those to which that title can only be attached 
by courtesy ; for, since birds have always attracted far greater 
attention than any other group of animals with which in number 
or in importance they can be compared, there has grown up 
concerning them a literature of corresponding magnitude and of 
the widest range, extending from the recondite and laborious 
investigations of the morpholf^ist and anatomist to the casual 
observations of the .sportsman or the sclwolboy. 

'rhough birds make a not unimportant appearance in the 
earliest written records of the human race, the painter’s brush 
has preserved their counterfeit presentment for a still longer 
period. A fragmentary fresco taken from a tomb at Medum 
was 4e*)osited .some years ago, thou|;h in a decaying condition, 
in the Museum of Egyptian Antiquities, Cairo. This Egyptian 
picture was said to date from the time of the third or fourth 
dynasty, some three thousand years before the Christian era. 
In St w9rc depicted with a marvellous fidelity, and thorough 
aj^reciation of form and colouring (despite a certain conventional 

^ Ofnithalogiit, from the Greek crude form of H/m'is, a bird, 
and -Kovia, alUed to \iyn, commonly iEnglisbed a discourse. The 
eariiost known use of the word Ornidaology seems to be in the third 1 
edition of Blount’s Glossodrabhia (i6?o), whew it is not^ ae beine 
“ the title of a late Book.” 


treatment), the figures of six geese. Four of these figures oan 
be unhesitatingly referred to two species (Awser lolbifrens and 
A, m/UoUis) well known at the present day. In later ages the 
rei^esentations of birds of one sort or another in E^tian 
paintings and sculptures become countless, and rite busi^ilim 
of Assyrian monuments, though mostly belonging of course to a 
subsequent period, are not without them. No %ureso£ birds, 
however, seem yet to have been found on the incised stones, 
bones or ivories of the prehistoric races of Europe. ^ 

History of OrnithiHogy to End of fSih Cfnlttry* 

Aristotle was the first serious author on ornithology with 
whose writings we arc acquainted, but even he had, as he tells 
us, predecessors ; and, looking to that portion of his 
works on animals which has come down to us, one 
finds that, though more than 170 sorts of birds are 
mentioned,^ yet what is said of them amounts on the whole to 
very little, and this consists more of desultory observations in 
illustration of his general remarks (which are to a considerable 
extent physiologic^ or bearing on the subject of reproduction) 
than of an attempt at a connected account of birds. One of his 
commentators, C. J. Sundcvall-^qually proficient in classical 
as in ornithological knowledge — ^was, in 1863, compelled to 
leave more than a score of the birds of which Aristotle wrote 
unidentified. Next in order of date, though at a long interval, 
comc.s Pliny the Elder, in whose Htsioria Naiuralis Book X. 
is devoted to birds. Neither Aristotle nor Pliny attempted to 
classify the birds known to them beyond a very rough and for 
the most part obviou.s grouping. Aristotle *eem.s to recognize 
eight principal groups : (i) Gampsonychts, approximately 
equivalent to the Accipitres of Linnaeus; (2) Seotecophaga, 
containing most of what would now Iw called Oscims, excepting 
indeed the (3) Acanihophaga, composed of the goldfinch, siskin 
and a few others ; (4) Senipophaga, the woodpeckers ; (5) 
PerisUroide, or pigeons ; (6) Schtsopoda, (7) Steganopoda, and 
(8) Barm, nearly the same respectively as the Linnaean GrtUtae, 
Afiseres and Gallinae. Pliny, relying wholly on characters 
taken from the feet, limits himself to three groups — without 
assigning names to them— those w'hich have “ hooked tallons, 
as Hawkes ; or round long clawes, as Hennes ; or else they be 
broad, flat, and whole-fooled, as Geese and all the sort in manner 
of watcr-foule ” — to use the words of Philemon Holland, who; 
in 1601, published a quaint and, though condensed, yet fairly 
faithful English translation of Pliny’s work. 

About a century later came Aelian, who died about a.d. 140, 
and compiled in Greek (though he was an Italian by birth) a 
number of miscellaneous observations on the peculiarities of 
animals. His work is a kind of commonplace book kept without 
scientific discrimination. A considerable number of birds are 
mentioned, and something said of almost each of them; but 
that something is too often nonsense according to modern ideas. 
Tlie twenty-six books De Animalibus of Albertus Mi^us (Groot), 
printed in 1478, are founded mainly on Aristotle. The twenty- 
third of these books is De Avtbus, and therein a great number 
of birds’ names make their earliest appearance, few of which are 
without interest from a philologist’s if not an ornithologist’s 
point of view, but there is much difficulty in recognizing the 
species to which many of them belong. In 1485 was printed the 
first dated copy of the volume known as the Oriw sanittUis, 
to the popularity of which many editions testify.* Though 
said by its author, Johann Wonnecke von Gaub (Latkiued as 
Johannes de Cuba), to have been composed from a study of the 

* This is Sunclevall's «6iimato ; Drs Aubart and Wimmer in thei* 
excellent edition of the 'IffrtpUu irtfl (Leipzig, 186S) limit the 
number to 126. 

^ Absurd as much that we ifind both in Adbertus Mawus and the 
Orius seems to modern eyes, if we go a step lower in the scale and 
consult the ” Bestiaries ” or treatises on animals Which ware common 
from the 12th to the 14th century we shall meet with many 
more absurdities. See for instance that ^ Philippe de Thaun 
(Philippus Taonensis), dedicated to Adelaide os Alice, quemi of 
Hemy 1. of England, aad probably written soon after 1121, as 
printed by the late Mr Thomas Wright, in liis Popular TrrtUiw ao 
Scitnee written during the Middle Ages (I.ondon, 1841). 
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collections formed by a certain nobleman v^ho had travelled 
in Eastern Europe^ Western Asia and Egypt— possibly Breiden- 
bach, an account of ynhose travels in the Levant was printed 
at Mentz in T486 — ^it is really a medical treatise, and its zoological 
portion b mainly an abbreviation of the writings of Albertus 
Magnus, with a few interpolations from Isidorus of Seville (who 
flourished in the beginnmg of the 7th century, and was the 
author of many works highly esteemed in the middle ages) and 
a work known as Physiologus (q.v.). The third tractatus of this 
volume deals with birds — including among them bats, bees 
and other flying creatures ; but as it is the first printed book 
in which figures of birds arc introduced it merits notice, though 
most of the illustrations, which are rude woodcuts, fail, even 
in the coloured copies, to give any precise indication of the 
species intended to be represented. 

The revival of learning was at hand, and William Turner, 
a Northumbrian, while residing abroad to avoid persecution 
at home, printed at Cologne in 1544 the first commentary on 
the birds mentioned by Aristotle and Pliny conceived in any- 
thing like the spirit that moves modem naturalists.^ In the 
same year and from the same press was issued a Dialogus de 
Avibm by Gybertus Longolius, and in 1570 Caius brought out 
in London his treatise De rariorwn animalium atque stirpium 
historia. In this last work, small though it be, ornithology 
has a good share ; and all three may stiU be consulted with 
interest and advantage by its votaries.^ Meanwhile the study 
received a great impulse from the appearance, at Zurich in 1555, 
of the third book of Conrad Gesner’s Historia Animalium “ qvi 
est de Auium natura,” and at Paris in the same year of Pierre 
Belon’s (Bellonius) Histoire de la nature des Oyseaux. Gesner 
brought an amount of erudition, hitherto unequalled, to bear 
upon his subject and, making due allowance for the times 
in which he wrote, his judgment must in most respects be 
deemed excellent. In his work, however, there is little that 
can be called systematic treatment. Like nearly all his pre- 
decessors since Aelian, he adopted an alphabetical arrangement, 
though this was not too pedantically preserved, and did not 
hinder him from placing together the kinds of birds which he 
supposed (and generally supposed rightly) to have tlie most 
resemblance to that one whose name, being best known, was 
chosen for the headpiece (as it were) of his particular theme, 
thus recoj^izing to some extent the principle of classification.’ 
Belon, with perhaps less book-learning than his contemporary, 
was evidently no mean scholar, and undoubtedly had more 
practical knowledge of birds — their internal as well as external 
structure. Hence his work, written in French, contains a far 
greater amount of original matter ; and his personal observa- 
tions made in many countries, from England to Egypt, enabled 
him to avoid most of the puerilities which disfigure other works 
of his own or of a preceding age. Besides this, Belon disposed 
the birds known to him according to a definite system, which 
(rude as we now know it to be) formed a foundation on which 
several of his successors were content to build, and even to this 
day traces of its influence may still be discerned in the arrange- 
ment followed by writers who have faintly appreciated the 
principles on which modern taxonomers rest the outline of their 
schemes. Both his work and that of Gesner were illustrated 
with woodcuts, many of which display much spirit and regard 
to accuracy. 

Belon, as has just been said, had a knowledge of the anatomy 

* Hilswas reprinted at Cambridge in iSasby Dr George Thackeray. 

* The Seventh of Wotton's De differefUiis animalium Ltbri Decern, \ 
published at Paris in 1552, treats of birds ; but his work is merely a 
compilation fmm Aristotle and Pliny, with references to other classi- 
cal writers who have more or less incidentally mentioned birds and 
other animals. The author in his preface states — '* Veterum 
scriptorum sententias in unum quasi cumulum coaceruaui, de meo 
nihil addidi." Nevertheless he makes some attempt at a systematic 
arrangement of birds, which, according to his lights, is far from 
despicable. 

* For instance, under the title of " Accipiter " we have to look, 
not only for tiie sparrow-hawk and gos-hawk, but for many other 
birds of the family (as we now call it) remov^ comparatively fax 
from those species by modem ornitiiologists. 


of birds, and he seems to have been the first to institute a direct 
comparison of their skeleton with that of man ; but in this 
respect he only anticipated by a few years the more precise 
■ researches of Volcher Goiter, a Frisian, who in 1573 and 1575 
published at Nuremberg two treatises, in one of which the 
internal structure of birds in general is very creditably described, 
while in the other the osteology and myology of certain forms 
is given in considerable detail, and illustrated by carefully 
drawn figures. The first is entitled Externarum et internarum 
principalium humani corporis Tabulae, &c. while the second, 
which is the most valuable, is merely appended to the Lectiones 
Gabrielis FaUopii de partibus similaribus humani corporis, &c., 
and thus, the scope of each work being regarded as medical, 
the author's labours were wholly overlooked by the mere natural- 
historians who followed, though Goiter introduced a table, “ De 
differentiLs Auium,” furnishing a key to a rough classification 
of such birds as were known to him, and this as nearly the first 
attempt of the kind deserves notice here. 

Contemporary with these three men was Ulysses Aldro- 
vandus, a Bolognese, who wrote an Historia Naiuralium in 
sixteen folio volumes, most of which were not printed till after 
his death in 1605 ; but those on birds appeared between 1599 
and 1603. The work is almost wholly a compilation, and tW 
not of the most discriminative kind, while a peculiar jealousy 
of Gesner is continuously displayed, though his statements are 
very constantly quoted — nearly always as those of “ Orni- 
thologus,” his name appearing but few times in the text, and 
not at all in the list of authors cited. With certain modifications 
in principle not very important, but characterized by much 
more elaborate detail, Aldrovandus adopted Belon’s method 
of arrangement, but in a few respects there is a manifest retro- 
gression. The work of Aldrovandus was illustrated by copper- 
plates, but none of his figures approach those of his immediate 
predecessors in character or accurwy. Nevertheless the book 
was eagerly sought, and several editions of it appeared.* 

Mention must 1 ^ made of a medical treatise by Caspar 
Schwenckfeld, published at Liegnitz in 1603, under the title 
of Theriotropheum Silesiae, the fourth book of which consists of 
an “ Aviarium Silesiae,” and is the earliest of the works we now 
know by the name of fauna. The author was well acquainted 
with the labours of his predecessors, as his list of over one 
hundred of them testifies. Most of the birds he describes are 
characterized with accuracy sufficient to enable them to be 
identified, and his observations upon them have still some 
interest ; but he was innocent of any methodical system, and was 
not exempt from most of the professional fallacies of his time.’ 

Hitherto, from the nature of the case, the works aforesaid 
treated of scarcely any but the birds belonging to the orbis 
veteribus notus ; but the geographical discoveries of the 16th 
century began to bear fruit, and many animals of kinds un- 
suspected were, about one hundred years later, made known. 
Here there is only space to name Bontius, Glusius, Hernandez 
(or Fernandez), Maregrave, Nieremberg and Piso,® whose several 
works describing the natural products of both the Indies— 
whether the result of their own observation or compilation- 
together with those of Olina and Worm, produced a marked 
effect, since they led up to what may be deemed the foundation 
of scientific ornithology.^ 

* The Historia Naturalis of Johannes Johnstonns, said to be of 
Sicottish descent but by birth a Pole, ran through several editions 
during the 17th century, but is little more than an epitome of the 
work of Aldrovandus. 

* The Hierosoicon of Bochart— a treatise on the animals named in 
Holy Writ — was published in 1619. 

* For Lichtenstein's determination of the birds described by 
Maregrave and Piso see the Ahhandtungen of the Berlin Academy 
for 1817 (pp. 135 seq.). 

' The earliest list of British birds seems to be that in the Pinax 
Rerum Naiuralium of Christopher Merrett, published in 1667. 
In the following year appeared the OnomasUcon Zooicon of Walter 
Charleton, which contains some information on ornithology. An 
enlarged edition of the latter, under the title of ExereittOiones, 
was publidied in 1677; but neither of those writers is of much 
authority. In 1684 Sibbald in his Scotia illustrata published the 
earliest Fauna of Scotland. 
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This foundation was laid by the joint labours of Francis 
Willughby (1635-1672) and John Ray (1628-1705), for it is 
Wm hb separate their share of work in natural 

histoiy more than to say that, while the former more 
especially devoted himself to zoology, botany was the 
favourite pursuit of the latter. Together they studied, together 
they travelled and together they collected. Willughby, the 
younger of the two, and at first the other’s pupil, seems to 
have gradually become the master ; but, he dying before the 
promise of his life was fulfilled, his writings were given to the 
world by his friend Ray, who, adding to them from his own 
stores, published the Ornithologia in Latin in 1676, and in 
English with many emendations in 1678. In this work birds 
generally were grouped in two great divisions — “ land-fowl ” 
and “ water-fowl ” — the former being subdivided into those which 
have a crooked beak and talons, and those which have a straighter 
bill and claws, while the latter was separated into those which 
frequent waters and watery places, and those that swim in the 
water — each subdivision being further broken up into many 
sections, to the whole of which a key was given. 'ITius it became 
possible for almost any diligent reader without much chance 
of error to refer to its proper place nearly every bird he was likely 
to meet with. Ray’s interest in ornithology continued, and in 
1694 he completed a Synopsis Melhodica Avium, which, through 
the fault of the booksellers to whom it was entrusted, was not 
published till 1713, when Uerham gave it to the world.* 

Two years after Ray’s death, Linnaeus, the great reformer 
of natural history, was born, and in 1735 appeared the first 
UnnaeuM ®‘^*^*°** celebrated Syslema Naturae. Successive 
editions of this work were produced under its author’s 
supervision in 1740, 1748, 1758 and 1766. Impressed by the 
belief that verbosity was the bane of science, he carried terseness 
to an extreme which frequently created obscurity, and this in 
no branch of zoology more than in that which relates to birds. 
Still the practice introduced by him of assigning to each species 
a diagnosis by which it ought in theory to be distinguishable 
from any other known species, and of naming it by two words — 
the first being the generic and the second the specific tenn, 
was so manifest an improvement upon any thin§ which had 
previously obtained that the Linnaean method of differentiation 
and nomenclature established itself before long in spite of all 
opposition, and in principle became almost universally adopted. 
In his classification of birds Linnaeus for the most part followed 
Ray, and where he departed from his model he seldom improved 
upon it. 

In 1745 P. Barrdre brought out at Perpignan a little book 
called Ornithologiae Specimen novum, and in 1752 Mohring 
published at Aurich one still smaller, his Avium Genera. Both 
these works (now rare) are manifestly framed on the Linnaean 
method, so far as it had then reached ; but in their arrangement 
of the various forms of birds they differed greatly from that 
which they designed to supplant, and they deservedly obtained 
little success. Yet as systematists their authors were no worse 
than Klein, whose Historiae Avium Prodromus, appearing at 
Liibeck in 1750, and Stemmata Avium at Leipzig in 1759, met 
with considerable favour in some quarters. The chief merit of 
the latter work lies in its forty plates, whereon the heads and 
feet of many birds are indifferently figured.- 

But, while the successive editions of lannaeus’s great work 
were revolutionizing natural history, and his example of precision 
in language producing excellent effect on scientific writers, 
several other authors were advancing the study of ornithology 
in a veiy different way — a way that pleased the eye even more 
than his labours were pleasing the mind. Between 1731 and 

^ To this was added a supplement by Petiver on the Bii>d of 
Madras, taken from pictures and information sent him by one Edward 
Buckley of Fort St Geoige, being the first attempt to catalogue the 
birds of any part of the British possessions in India. 

After Klein’s death his Prodromus, written in Latin, had the 
unwonted fortune of two distinct translations into German, pub- 
lished in the same year 1760, the one at Leipzig and Lubcck by 
Ochn, the other at Danzig by Reyger — each of whom added more 
pr less to the original. 
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1743 Mark Catesby brought out in London his Natural History 
of Carolina — two large folios containing highly coloured plates 
of the birds of that colony, Florida and the Bahamas.” Eleazar 
Albin between 1738 and 1740 produced a Natural History of 
Birds in three volumes of more modest dimensions ; but he 
seems to have been ignorant of ornithology, and his coloured 
plates are greatly inferior to Catesby 's. Far better both as 
draughtsman and as authority was George Edwards, who in 
1743 began, under the same title as Albin, a series of plates 
with letterpress, which was continued by the name of Gleanings 
in Natural History, and finished in 1760, when it had reached 
seven parts, forming four quarto volumes, the figures of which 
are nearly always quoted with approval.* 

The year which saw the works of Edwards completed was still 
further distinguished by the appearance inFrance, where little had 
been done since Belon’s days,** in six quarto volumes, 
of the Ornithologie of Mathurin J acques Brisson — a work 
of very great merit so far as itgoes, for as a descriptive ornithologist 
the author stands even now unsurpassed ; but it must be said 
that his knowledge, according to internal evidence, was confined 
to books and to the external parts of birds’ skins. It was enough 
for him to give a scrupulously exact description of such specimens 
as came under his eye, distinguishing these by prefixing two 
asterisks to their name, using a single asterisk where he had 
only seen a part of the bird, and leaving unmarked those that 
he described from other authors. His attempt at classification 
was certainly better than that of Linnaeus ; and it is rather 
curious that the researches of the latest ornithologists point 
to results in some degree comparable with Brisson’s systematic 
arrangement, for they refuse to keep the birds-of-prey it the 
head of the Class Aves, and they require the establishment of 
a much larger number of “ Orders ” than for a long while was 
thought advisable. Of such “ Orders ” Bris.son had twenty-six 
and he gave pigeons and poultry precedence of the birds which 
are plunderers and scavengers. But greater value lies in his 
generic or sub-generic divisions, which, taken as a whole, are 
far more natural than those of Linnaeus, and consequently 
capable of better diagnosis. More than this, he seems to be the 
earliest ornithologist, perhaps the earliest zoologist, to conceive 
the idea of each genus possessing what is now called a “ type ” 
—though such a term does not occur in his work ; and, in like 
manner, without declaring it in so many words, he indicated 
unmistakably the existence of subgenera — all this being effected 
by the skilful use of names. Unfortunately he was too soon in 
the field to avail himself, even had he been so minded, of the 
convenient mode of nomenclature brought into use by Linnaeus. 
Immediately on the completion of his Rigne Animate in 1756, 
Brisson set about his Ornithologie, and it is only in the last 
two volumes of the latter that any reference is made to the 
tenth edition of the Syslema Naturae, in which the binomial 
method was introduced. It is certain that the first four volumes 
were written if not printed before that method was promulgated, 
and when the fame of Linnaeus as a zoologist rested on little 
more than the very meagre sixth edition of the Systema Naturae 
and the first edition of his Fauna Suecica. Brisson has been 
charged with jealousy of, if not hostility to, the great Swede, 
and it is true that in the preface to his Ornithologie he complains 
of the insufficiency of the Linnaean characters, but, when one 
considers how much better acquainted with birds the Frenchman 
was, such criticism must be allowed to be pardonable if not 
wholly lust. Brisson’s work was in French, with a parallel 
translation (edited, it is said, by Pallas) in Latin, which last was 
reprinted separately at Leiden three years afterwards, 

* Several birds from Jamaica were figured in Sloane's Voyage, &c. 
(1705-1725), and a good many exotic species in the Thesaurus, &c., 
of Seba (1734-1765), but from their faulty execution these plates had 
little effect upon Ornithology. 

* Tlie works of Catesby and Edwards were afterwards reproduced 
at Nuremberg and Amsterdam by Seligmann, with the letterpress in 
German, French and Dutch. 

‘ Birds were treated of in a worthless fashion by one D. B. in a 
DicHonnaire raisonnd et univenel ies animaux, published at Paris in 
^ 759 ^ -- .. .. 
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In 1767 there was issued at Paris a book entitled L’Histau'e 
ftatufeiU M&tfcie dans mu di ses ■parties ■prineipedes, Vorni- 
tkole^. This was the work of Saleme, published after his death, 
and is often spoken of as being a mere translation of Ray’s 
Synopsis, but a vast amount of fresh matter, and mostly of 
good quality, b added. 

'llie success of Edwards’s very respectable work seems to 
have provoked competition, and in 1765, at the instigation of 
Buflkm, the younger d’Aubenton began the publication known 
M the Planches esdummhz d'histoire nahtrelle, which appearing 
in forty-two parts was not completed till 1780, when the plates • 
it contained reachetl the number of too8 — all coloured, as its 
title intimates, and nearly all representing birds. This enotmons 
work was subsidired by the French government * and, though 
the figures are utterly devoid of artistic merit, they display the 
species they are intended to depict with sufficient approach to 
fidelity to ensure recognition in most cases without fear of error, 
which in the absence of any text is no small praise.^ 

But Buffoh was hot content with merely causing to be pub- 
lished this unparalleled set of plates. He seems to have regarded 
the work just named as a necessary precursor to Ids own labours 
in ornithol^y. His Histoire naiurelle, generale tt particnliere, 
was begun in 1749, and in 1770 he brought out, with the assist- 
ance of Gu6nau de Montbeill-ird,® the first volume of his great 
Histoire mturelle des oistaux. Buffon was the first man who 
formed any theory that may be called reasonable of the geo- 
graphical distribution of animals. He proclaimed the variability 
of species in opposition to the views of Linnaetis as to their 
fixity, and moreover supposed that this varialfility arose in part 
by ^gradation.^ Taking his labours as a whole, there cannot 
be a doubt that he enormously enlarged the purview of 
naturalists, and, even if limited to birds, that, on the completion 
of his work upon them in J783, ornithology stood in a very 
different position from that >vldch it had before occupied. 

Great as were the services of Buflon to ornithology in one 
direction, those of a wholly different kind rendered by John 
Latham ^ overlooked. In 1781 he began 

a work the practical utility of which was immediately 
recognized. This was his General Synopsis of Birds, and, though 
formed generally on the model of Linnaeus, greatly diverged 
in some respects therefrom. The classification was modified, 
chiefly on the old lines of Willughby and Ray, and certainly 
for the better ; but no scientific nomenclature was adopted, 
which, as the author subsequently found, was a change for the 
worse. His scope was co-extensivc with that of Bri.s.son, but 
Latham did not possess the inborn faculty of picking out the 
character wherein one species differs from another. His op- 
portunities of becoming acquainted with birds were hardly 
Inferior to Brisson’s, for during Latham’s long lifetime there 
poured in upon him countless new discoveries from all parts 
of the world, but especially from the newly-explored shores 
of Australia and the islands of the Pacific Ocean. The British 
Museum had been formed, and he had access to everything 
it contained in addition to the abundant materials afforded 
hkn by the private museum of Sir Ashton Lever.® Latham 
entered, so far as the limits of his work would allow, into the 

* They were drawn and engraved by Martinet, who himself began 
in 1787 a Histoire des oiseauM with small coloured iilatcs which have 
some merit, bat the text is worthless. 

* Between 1767 and 177O there aiqvearcd at Florence a Storia 
Natmate degfi Uccelii, in five folio volumes, containing a number of 
ill-drawn ai^ ill^coloured figures from the collection of Giovanni 
Gerini, an ardent collector who died in 1751, and therefore must be 
acquitted of share in the work, which, though sometimes attri- 
buted to him, is that of certain learned men who did not liappcn to be 
ornithologist^ (cf. Savi, OmUolopa Toscana, i. Introduzione, p. v.). 

* He retired on the completion of the sixth volume, and thereupon 
Btiffon associated Bexon with himself. 

* See St George Mivart's address to the Section of Biology, Rep. 
Brit. Assooiati&n (Sheffield Meeting, 1879), p. 35G. 

* In 1792 Shaw began the Museum Leuerianvm in illustration of 
this collection, which was finally dispersed by sale, and what is known 
to remain' of it found its way to Vienna. Of the specimens in the 
British Museum described by Latham it Is to be feared that scarcely 
any exist. They were probably very imperfectly prepared. 


history of thn birds he described, and this- with evident zest 
whereby he differed from his Frendi predecessor;^ but the 
number of cases in which he erred as to the determination of 
his species must be very great, and not unfrcquently the same 
species is described more than once. His Synopsis was finished 
in 1785 ; two supplements were added in 1787 and j 80a,® and 
in 1790 he produced an abstract of the work under the title 
of Index Orniikologieus, wherein he assigned names on the 
Linnaean method to all the species described. Not to recur 
again to his labours, it may be said here that between 18a * and 
1828 ho published at Winchester, in eleven volumes, an enlarged 
edition of hfe original work, entitling it A General History of 
Birds ; but his defects as a compiler, which had been manifest 
before, rather increased with age, and the consequences were 
not happy 

About the time that Buffon was bringing to an end his studies 
of birds, Maiiduyt undertook to write the Omithologii of the 
Encyclo-p^die mMiodique^a, comparatively easy task, con- 
sidering the recent works of his fellow-countrymen on that 
subject, and finished in 1784. Here it requires no further com- 
ment, ctipecially as a new edition was called for in 1790, the 
ornithological portion of which was begun by Bonnaterre, who, 
however, had only finished three hundred and tw^enty pages 
of it when he lost his life in the French Revolution ; and the 
work thus arrested was continued by Vieillot under the slightly 
changed title of Tableau encyelopSdique et nietkodique drs trois 
regnes de la Nature — the Ornithologie forming volumes four to 
seven, and not completed till 1823. In the former edition 
Mauduyt had taken the subjects alphabetically ; but here 
they are disposed according to an arrangement, with some 
few modifications, furnished by d’Aubenton, which is extremely 
shallow and unworthy of consideration. 

Several oilier works bearing upon ornithology in general, but 
of less inqiortanco than most of those just named, belong to this 
period. Among others may be mentioned the Genera of Birds by 
Thomas Pennant, lirst j>rln 1 ,ed at luJinbmvh in 1773, but best 
known by the edilion vliicli appeared in London in 1781; the 
Etementa Ormthologica and Museum Ornithologicum of Schaffer, 
published at Ratisbon in 1774 and 1784 respectively ; I»eter Brown’s 
New Illustrations of Zoology in London in 1776 ; Hermann's Tabulae 
A fpnxiaium Animatium at Strasimfg in 1783, followed posthumously 
in 1804 by his Observatioues Zoolbgicae ; Jacquin's Beytraege zur 
Gesifitchle der Voegel at Vienna in 1784, and in 1790 at the same 
place the larger work of Spalowsky with nearly the same title ; 
Sparrtnan's Mtsseum Carlsonianum at Stockliolm from 1786 to 1789 ; 
and in 1794 Hayes's Portraits of rare and curious Birds Uom the 
nicnagcry of Child the banker at Osterley near London. The same 
draughtsman (who had in 1775 produced a History of British Birds) 
ill 1822 Ijegan another series of Figures of rare and virrious Birds.^ 

The practice of Brieson, Buffon, Latham and others of neglecting 
to name aXter the Linnaean fashion the species they dnscribl^l gave 
great encouragement to compilation, and leci to what has proved 
to be of some inconv'cnicnce to modern ornitliologists. In 1773 
P. L. S. Mlillcr brtnight out at Nuremberg a German translation of 
the Systema Naturae, completing it in 1776 by a Supptemevt con- 
taining a list of animals thus described, wliich had hitherto been 
technically anonymous, with diagnoses and names on tlie Linnaean 
model. In 1783 Boddaert iirintod at Utrecht a Table des planches 
enluminHs,* in whicll he attempted to refer every S2>ecies of bird 
figured in that exteasive scries to its proper Linnaean ipeaus, and 
to assign it a scientific name if it did not already possess one. In 
like manner in 178b, ScopoU — already the autixor of a little book 
publislied at Leipzig in 17G9 under the title of Annus I. Hislorico- 
naturalis, in which are described many birds, mostly frorti his 

• A German translation by Beclistein subsequently appeared. 

’ He also prepared for publication a second edition of his. Jndeti 
Ornithologtcus, but this was never printed, and tlie manu^ipt 
•came into A. Newton’s possession. 

• The Naturalist's Miscellany or Vivarium Nahtrale, in English 
a-nd Latin, of Shaw and Nodder, the formes bcing< the author, the 
latter the draughtsman and engraver, wa.s begun in 1789 and carried 
on till Shaw’s death, forming twenty-four volumes. It contains 
figures of more than 280 birds, bnt -very poorly executed. In i(Ir4 
a sequel, The Zoological Miscellany, was begun by Leach, Nodder 
continuing to do the plates. This was completed in sSix, and forms 
three volumes with 149 plates, 27 of vdxieh represent birds. 

• Of tills work only fifty copies were printed, smd' It is one of the 
rarest known to the ornithologist. Only two copies are believed to 
exist in England, one in (die British Museum, flic other lii ixrivate 
hands. It was reprinted in 1874 by Me Tcgctmeier. 
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own oolleotlon or the Imperial vivarium at Vienna^-was at the 
pains to print at Pavia in his miscellancoqs Deliciae Florae et Faunae 
Iftsubricof a Specimen Zoologicum * containing diagnoses, duly 
named, o# the birds discovered and described by Sonnerat in his 
Saiuteemt Indes orientates and Voyage A la Nouvelle 

* Guinde, severally published at Paris in 1772 and 1776. 
But the most striking example of compilation was that exhibited 
by J. F. Gmelin, who in i7a8 commenced what he called the Thir- 
QmeUn teenth Edition of the celebrated Systema Naturae, which 
obtained so wide a circulation that, in the comparative 
rarity of the original, the additions of this eclitor have been very 
frequently quoted, even by expert naturalists, as though they were 
the work ot the author himscuf. Gmelin availed himself of every 

1 )ublication he could, but he perhaps found his richest booty in the 
abours of Latham, neatly condeniung his English descriptions into 
Latin diagnoses, and bestowing on them binomial names. Hence 
it is that Gmelin appears as the authority for so much of the nomen- 
clature now in use. He took many liberties with the details of 
Linnaeus's work, but left the classification, at least of the birds, a.s 
it was — a few new genera excepted.’' 

During all this time little had been done in studying the internal 
structure of birds ; ® but the foundations of the science of embry- 
ology had been laid by the investigations into the ilcvelopment of 
the chick by the great Harvey. Between i6f>fi aiul ibbg Perrault 
edited at Paris eight accounts of the dissection by du Verney of 
as many species of birds, which, translated into English, were pub- 
lished by the Eoyal Society in 1702, under the title of The Natural 
History of Animals. After the death of the two anatomists just 
named, another series of similar tlesicriiitions of eight other species 
was found among their papers, and the whole were publishefl in the 
Mdmoires of the French Academy of Sciences in 1733 and 1734. 
But in i 08 i Gerard Blasius had brought out at Amsterdam an 
Anatome Animalium, containing the results of all the dissections of 
animals that ho could find ; and the second part of this book, 
treating of Volatilia, makes a respectable show of more than one 
hundred and twenty closely-printed quarto pages, though nearly 
two-thirds is devoted to a treatise De Ova et Pttlla, containing among 
other tilings a reprint of Harvey's researches, and the scientific 
rank of the whole nook may be inferred from bats being still classed 
with birds. In 1720 Valentini published, at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
his Amphitheatrum Zootomicim. in wliich again most of the existing 
accounts of the anatomy of birds were reprinted. But those and 
many other contributions,^ made until nearly the close of the 
l8th century, though highly meritorious, were unconnected a.s a 
whole, and it is plain that no conception of what it was in the power 
of Comparative Anatomy to set forth had occurred to the most 
diligent dissectors. 

It was reserved for Georges Cuvier, who in 1798 published 
at Paris his Tableau eletnentaire de t'hisloire naturclle dcs ant- 
Cuvier to tlie foundation of a thoroughly and 

“ * * hitherto unknown mode of appreciating the value 
of the various groups of the animal kingdom. Yet his first 
attempt was a mere ske Though he made a perceptible 
advance on the classification of Linnaeus, at that time pre- 
dominant, it is now easy to see in how many ways — want of 
sufficient material being no doubt one of the chief — Cuvier 
failed to produce a really natural arrangement, llis principles, 
however, are those which must still guide taxonomers, not- 
withstanding that they have in so great a degree overthrown 
the entire scheme which he propounded. Confining our atten- 
tion here to ornithology, Cfuvier’s arrangement of the cla.ss 
Aves is now seen to be not very much better than any which 
it superseded. But this view is gained by following the methods 
which Cuvier taught. In, the work just mentioned few details 
arc given ; but even the more elaborate classification of birds 
contained in his Lefons d'anatomie comparee of 1805 is based 
wholly on external characters, such as had been used by nearly 
all his predecessors ; and the Regne Animal of 1817, when he 
^ This was reprinted in 1882 by the Willughby Society. 

” Dandin's unfinished Traitd dlimentaire et complet d’ornithologie 
appeared at Paris in 1800, and therefore is the last of these general 
works published in the rSth century. 

• A succinct notice of the older works on ornitholomy is given by 
Professor Selenka in the introduction to that portion of Dr Bronn s 
Klassen ufid Ordnungen des Thierreichs relating to birds (pp. 1-9) 
publl.shed in 1869 ; and Professor Carus's Geschichte der Zoologic, 

J mblished In 1872, may also be usefully consulted for further in- 
ormalion on this and other heads. 

The treatise-s of the two Bartholinis and Borrichius pnblishcd 
at Copenhagen deserve mention if only to record ffie activity of 
Danish anatomists in those days. 

• It had no effect on Lac6p&de, who in the following year added 
a Tableau mithodique containing a classification of birds to his 
Piscours d^ouverture (Mim, de I’Institut, iii. pp. 454-468, 503-5x9). 


was in hU fullest vigour, afforded not fhe jeast evidence that 
he had ever disseetpq a couple even bir4s ^ with the object 
of determining their relative position ip lus system, which then, 
as before, depended wholly on the configuration of bills, wings 
and feet. But, though apparently withoiat such a knpwledp 
of Uie unatomy of birds as would enable him tp apply it to the 
formation of that natural system which he was fully aware had 
yet to be sought, he seems to have been an excellent judge of 
the characters afforded by the bill and limbs, and the use he 
made of them, coupled with the extraordinary reputation he 
acquired on other grounds, procured for his system adhesion 
for many years of the majority of ornithologists.^ 

Hitherto mention has chiefly been made pf works on general 
ornithology, but it will be understood that fhese were largely aided 
by the enterprise of tmvellcr.s, and as there were many of them wlio 
pubUshed their narratives ip separate forms their contributions 
have to be considered. Of those travellers tlien the first to be here 
especially named is Marsigli, the fifth volume of whose Panuhus 
Pannomco-Myskus i.s devoted to the birds he met with in the valley 
of the Danube, and appeared at the Plague in 1725, followed by a 
French translation in 1 744 Most of the many pupils whom Linnaeus 
sent to foreign countries submitted their discoveries to him, but 
PCulm, Hasselqnst and Usbeck published sojiarately their respective 
travels in North America, the I.cvant and China." The incessant 
journeys of Pallas and his colleagues — Falk, Gcorgi, S. G. Gmelin, 
Guhlensladt, Lcpcchin and others — in the exploration of the 
recently extcqded Russian empire supplied not only much material 
to the Comtneniaru and Acta of the Academy of St Petersburg, but 
more that is to be found in their narratives —all of it being of the 
lughf.st interest to students of Palaearctic or Ncarctic ornithology. 
Ncai-ly the whole of their results, it may here be said, were summed 
up in tlic imimrtant Zoographia Rosso- Asiatica ot the first-named 
naturalist, wliich saw the light in 18 ti- the year of its author’s 
death - but, owing to circumstances over which he had no control, 
was not generally accessible tUl twenty years later. Of still wider 
interest are the accounts of Cook's three famous voyages, though 
unhappily much of the information gained by the naturalists who 
accompanied him on one or more of them seems to be irretrievably 
lost : the original observations of the elder Forster were not printed 
till 1844, and the valuable collection of zoological drawings made 
by the younger Forster still remains unpublished in the Britisli 
Museum. The .several accounts by John White, Collins, Phillips, 
Hunter and others of the colonization of New Suutli Wales at the 
end of the la.st century ought not to be overlooked by any AHSlralian 
ornithologist. Tho only information at this period on the ornitho- 
logy of South America is contained in the two works on Chile by 
Molina, published at Bologna in 177O and 1782. The travels of 
Le Vaillant in South Africa having been completed in 1785, his great 
Oiseaiiir d’Afrique began to appear in Paris in 1797 ; but it is hard 
to siicak properly of tliis work, for several of the species described in 
it are certainly not, and never were in his time. Inhabitants of that 
country, though be sometimes gives a long account of the circum- 
stances under which ho observwl tUem.!" 

From travellers who employ themselves in collecting the animals 
of any distant country* the zoologists who stay at home and study 
those of their own district, be it great or small, are really not so 
much divided as at first might appear. Both may well be named 

Faunists,” and of the latter thoro were not a few wlw having 
turned their attention more or less to ornithology should here bo 

” So little regard did he pay to the osteology of birds that, 
according to de Blainville {Jour, de Physique, xcii. p. 187, note), 
tho skeleton of a fowl to which was altaphed the head of a bornbill 
was for a long time exhibited in the Museum of Comparative Ana- 
tomy at Paris I Yet, in order to determine the difference of structure 
in their organs of voice, Cuvier, as he says in bis Lemons (iv. 464), 
dissected more than one hundred and fifty species of birds. Un- 
fortunately lor him, os will appear in the sequel, it scenfs not to 
have occurred to him to use any of the results he obtained as the 
basis of a classification. 

7 It is uipioccssary to enumerate the various editions of the Rigne 
Animcd. Of the English tran.slation$, that edited by Griffiths and 
l^dgeon is the most complete. The ornithological portion of it 
contained in these volumes received xnany additions from John 
Edward Gray, anti appeal'd in 1829. 

“ Though much later in dato, the Iter per Poseganam Sclavoniae 
of Filler and Mitterpacher, publislied at Buda in 1783, may perliuips 
be here most conveniently mehtioned. 

" I'he results of F'orskal's travels in the Levant, published after 
his death by Niebuhr, require mention, but the ornithology they 
contain is but scant. 

It has been charitably suggested that, his colloctioa and notes 
having suffered shipwreck, he was Induced to supply the latter from 
his memory and the former by the nearest approach to liis lost 
specimens that he could obtain. Tikis explanation, poor as it is, 
fails, however, in regard to some species, 
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mentioned, and first among them Rzaczynski, who in lym brought 
out at Sandomirsk the Historia naturalis curiosa regni Polotiiae, to 
which an Aucluarium was posthumously published at Danzig in 
1742* This also may be perhaps the most proper place to notice 
the Historia avium Hungaviae of Grossinger, published at Posen in 
1793- In 1734 J. L. Frisch began the long series of works on the 
birds of Germany with which the literature of ornithology is en- 
riched, by his Vorstellung der Vdgel Teutschlands, which was only 
complete in 1763, and, its coloured plates proving very attractive, 
was again issu^ at Berlin in 1817. The little fly-sheet of Zorn > — 
for it is scarcely more — on the birds of the Hercynian Forest made 
its appearance at Pappenheim in 1745. In 1756 Kramer published 
at Vienna a modest Elenchus of the plants and animals of Lower 
Austria, and J. D. Petersen produced at Altona in 176O a Verseichmss 
balthischer Vdgel; while in 1791 J. B. Fischer's Versuch einer 
Naturgeschichte von Livland appeared at Kdnigsberg, next year 
Bbsbkb brought out at Mitau his Beytrae zur Naturgeschichte der 
Vdgel KurlandSy and in 1794 Siemssen's Handbuck of the birds of 
Mecklenburg was published at Rostock. But these works, locally 
useful as they may have been^ did not occupy the whole attention 
of German ornithologists, for in 1791 Bechstein reached the second 
volume of his CemeinnUtzige Naturgeschichte Deutschlands, treating 
of the birds of that country, which ended with the fourth in 1795. 
Of this an abridged edition by the name of Ormthologisches Taschen- 
buck appeared in 1802 and 1803, with a supplement in 1812; while 
between 1805 and i8og a fuller edition of the original was issued. 
Moreover in 1795 J. A. Naumann humbly began at Cbthen a treatise 
on the birds of the principality of Anhalt, which on its completion 
in 1804 was found to have swollen into an ornithology of northern 
Germany and the neighbouring countries. Eight supplements were 
successively published between 1805 and 1817, and m 1822 a new 
edition was required. This Naturgeschichte der Vdgel Deutschlands, 
being almost wholly rewritten by his son J. F. Naumann, is by far 
the best thing of the kind as yet produced in any country. The 
fulness and accuracy of the text, combined with the neat beauty 
of its coloured plates, have gone far to promote the study of ornitho- 
logy in Germany, and while es.sentially a popular work, .since it is 
suited to the comprehension of all readers, it is throughout written 
with a simple dignity that commends it to the serious and scientific. 
Its twelfth and last volume was published in 184a — by no means 
too long a period fur so arduous and honest a performance, and a 
supplement was begun in 1847 ; but, the editor— or author as he 
may be fairly called— dying in 1857, this continuation was finished 
in i860 by the joint efforts of J. H. Blasius and Dr Baldamus. In 
1800 Borkhausen with others commenced at Darmstadt a Teutsche 
Omithologie in folio which appeared at intervals till 1812, and remains 
unfinished, though a reissue of the portion published took place 
between 1837 and 1841. 

Other European countries, though not quite so prolific as Germany, 
bore some ornithological fruit at this period ; out in all southern 
Europe only four faunistic products can be named : the Saggio di 
storia natura/e Bresciana of Rlati, published at Brescia in 1769 ; 
the Ornitologia dell' Europa meridionale of Bernini, published at 
Parma between 1772 and 1776; the Uccelli di Sardegna of Cetti, 
published at Sassari in 177O ; and the Romana ornithohgia of Gilius, 
published at Rome in 1781 - the last being in great part devoteil to 
pigeons and poultry. More appeared in the North, for in 1770 
Amsterdam sent forth the beginning of Nozeman's Nederland sc he 
Vogelen, a fairly illustrated work in folio, but only completed by 
Houttuyn in 1829, and in Scandinavia most of all was done. In 
1746 the great Linnaeus had produced a Fauna Svecica, of which a 
second edition appeared in 1761, and a third, revised by Ketzius, in 
1800. In 1764 Briinnich published at Copenhagen his Ornithologia 
borealis, a compendious .slcetch of the birds of all the countries 
then subject to the Danish crown. At the same place appeared in 
1767 Leem's work, D« Lapponibus Finmarchiae, to which Gunnerus 
contributed some good notes on the ornithology of northern Norway, 
and at Copenhagen and Leipzig was published in 1780 the Fauna 
Groenlandica of Otho Fabricius. 

Of strictly American origin can here be cited only W. Bartram's 
Travels through North and South Carolina and B. S. Barton ’.s Fragments 
0/ the Natural History of Pennsylvania,^ both printed at Philadelphia, 
one in 1791, the other in 1799; but J. R. Forster pnbli.shed a 
Catalogue of the Animals of North America in London in 1771, and 
the following year described in the Philosophical Transactions a 
few birds from Hudson’s Bay.® A greater undertaking was Pen- 
nant's Arctic Zoology, published in 1785, with a supplement in 1787. 
The scope of this work was originally intended to be limiteu to 
North America, but circumstances inauced liim to include all the 
species of Northern Europe and Northern Asia, and though not 
free from errors it is a praiseworthy performance. A second edition 
appeared in 1792. 

The ornithology of Britain naturally demands greater attention. 

> His earlier work under the title of Petinotheologie can hardly be 
deemed scientific. 

■ This extremely rare book has been reprinted by the Willughby 

* Both of these treatises have also been reprinted by the Willughby 
Society. * . , 


The earliest list of British birds we po.ssess is that given by Merrett 
in his Pinax return naturalium Britannicarum, printed in London 
in 1667.* In 1677 Plot published his Natural History of Oxfordshire, 
which reached a second edition in 1705, and in 1686 that of Stafford- 
shire. A similar work on Lancashire, Cheshire and the Peak was sent 
out in 1700 by Leigh, and one on Cornwall by Borlase in 1758 — all 
these four living printed at Oxford. In 1766 appeared Pennant's 
British Zoology, a well-illustrated folio, of which a second edition in 
octavo was published in 176S, and considerable additions (forming 
the nominally third edition) in 1770, while in 1777 there were two 
issues, one in octavo, the other in quarto, each called the fourth 
edition. In 1812, long after the autlior’s death, another edition was 
printed, of which his son-in-law Hanmer was the reputed editor, but 
he received much assistance from Latham, and through carelessness 
many of the additions herein made have often been ascribed to 
Pennant. In 1769 Berkenhout gave to the workl his Outlines of 
the Natural History of Great Britain and Ireland, which reappeared 
under the title of Synopsis of the same in 1795. Tunstall's Ornitho- 
logia Britannica, which appeared in 1771, is little more than a list of 
names.® Hayes’s Natural History of British Birds, a folio with forty 
plates, appeared between 1771 and 1^75, but was of no scientific 
value. In 1781 Nash’s Worcestershire included a few ornithological 
notices; and Walcott in 1789 published an illustrated Synopsis 
of British Birds, coloured copies of wliich are rare. Simultaneously 
William Lewin began his .seven quarto volumes on the Birds of 
Great Britain, a reissue in eight volumes following between 1795 
andiSoi. 1111791 J. Heysham added to Hutchins's Cumber/and a list 
of birds of that county, whilst in the same year began Thomas 
Lord's valueless Entire New System of Ornithology, the text of which 
was written or corrected by Dr Dupree, and in 1 794 Donovan began 
a History of British Birds which was only finished in 
1819 — the earlier i>ortion being reissued about the same 
time. Bolton’s Harmonia ruralis, an account of Briti-sh song-birds, 
first appeared between 1794 and 1796, but subsequent editions 
appeared up to 1846. 

All the foregoing publications yield in importance to two that 
remain to be mentioned, a notice of which will fitly conclude this 

K rt of our subject. In 1767 Pennant, several of whose works 
ve already been named, entered into correspondence with Gilbert 
White, receiving from him much information, almost wholly drawn 
from his own ob.servation, for the succeeding editions of the British 
Zoology. In 1769 White began exchanging letters of a similar 
character with Barrington. The epistolary intercourse with the 
former continued until 1780 and with the latter until 1787. In 
1789 White’s share of tlie correspondence, together with some 
miscellaneous matter, was published as The Natural History of 
Selborne — from the name of the village in which he lived. Observa- 
tions on birds form the principal though by no means the whole 
theme of this liook, which may be safely said to have done more to 
promote a love of ornithology in England tlian any other work 
that has been written, nay more than all the other works (except 
one next to be mentioned) put together. It has passed through a 
far greater number of editions than any other work on natural 
history in the whole world, and has become emphatically an English 
classic — the graceful simplicity of its style, the elevating tone of its 
spirit, and the .sympathetic chords it strikes recommending it to 
every lover of Nature, while the severely scientific reader can 
scarcely find an error in any statement it contains, ivhcther of 
matter of fact or opinion. It is almost certain that more tlian half 
the zoologi.sts of the British I.sland.s for many years past have been 
infected with their love of the study by Gilbert White ; and it can 
hardly be supposed that his influence will cease. 

The other work to the importance of wliich on ornithology in 
England allusion has been made is Bewick’s History of British Birds. 
The first volume of this, containing the land-birds, appeared in 
1797 • — the text being, it is understood, by Beilby — the second, 
containing the water-birds, in 1804. The woodcuts illustrating this 
work are generally of surpassing excellence, and it takes rank in 
the category of artistic publications. Fully admitting the extra- 
ordinary execution of the engravings, every ornithologist may 
perceive that as portraits of the birds they are of very unequal merit. 
Mme of the figures were drawn from stuffed specimens, and accord- 
ingly perpetuate all the imperfections of the original ; others 
represent species with the appearance of which the artist was not 


* In this year there were two issues of this book ; one, nominally 
a second edition, only differs from the first in having a new title- 
page. No real second edition ever appeared, but in anticipation 
of it Sir Thomas Browne prepared in or about 1671 (?) his " Account 
of Birds found in Norfolk,'*^ of which the draft, now in the Briti.sh 
Museum, was printed in his collected works by Wilkin in 1835. 
If a fair copy was ever made its resting-place is unknown. 

® It has been republished by the Wulughby Society. 

• ’There were two issues — virtually two editions — of this with the 
same date on the title-page, though one of them is said not to have 
l>een published till the following year. Among several other indicia 
this may be recognized by the woodcut of the ” sea eagle '* at page ii, 
bearing at its base the inscription “ Wycliffe, 1791,” and by the 
additional misprint on page 143 of SahaenMus for Schaeniclus. 
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familiar, and these are either wanting in expression or are caricatures 
but those that were drawn from live birds, or represent species 
which he knew in life, are worthy of all praise. It is well known 
that the earlier editions of this work, especially if tiiey be upon 
large paper, command extravagant prices; but in reality the 
copies on smaller paper are now the rarer, for the stock of them has 
been consumed in nurseries and schoolrooms, where they have 
been torn up or worn out with incessant use. Moreover, whatever 
the lovers of the fine arts may say, it is nearly certain that the 
" Bewick Collector ” is mistaken in attaching so high a value to 
these old editions, for owing to the want of skill in printing — in- 
different ink being especially assigned as one cause — many of the 
earlier issues fail to show the most delicate touches of the engraver, 
which the increased care be.stowed upon the edition of 18^7 (published 
under the supervision of John Hancock) has re vealea —though it 
must be admitted that certain blocks have suffered from wear of 
tte press so as to be incapable of any more producing the effect 
intended. Of the text it may be said that it is respectable, but no 
more. 

The existence of these two works explains the widely-spread taste 
for ornithology in England, which is to foreigners .so puzzling, and 
the zeal — not always according to knowledge, but occasionally 
reaching to seriou.s .study — with which that taste is pursued. 

Ornithology in the igth Century. 

On reviewing the progress of ornithology since the end of 
the i8th century, the first thing that will strike us is the fact 
that general work.s, though still undertaken, have become 
proportionally fewer, while special works, whether relating 
to the ornithic portion of the fauna of any particular country, 
or limited to certain groups of birds — works to which the name 
of “ Monograph ” has become wholly restricted — have become 
far more numerous. Another change has come over the condi- 
tion of ornithology, as of kindred sciences, induced by the 
multiplication of learned societies which is.sue publications as 
well as of periodicals of greater or less scientific pretension. 
A number of tliese must neccs.sarily be left unnoticed here. 
Still it seems advisable to furnish some connected account of 
the progress made in the ornithological knowledge of the Briti.sh 
Islands and those parts of the European continent which lie 
nearest to them or are most commonly sought by travellers, 
the Dominion of Canada and the United States of America, 
South Africa, India, together with Australia and New Zealand. 
The more important monographs will usually be found cited 
in the separate articles on birds contained in this work, though 
some, by reason of changed views of classification, have for 
practical purposes to be regarded now as general works. 

It will perhaps be most convenient to begin by mentioning some 
of these last, and in particular a number of them which appeared at 
LmVmlh I’**"** early in the igth century. First in order 

^ . ' of them is the Histoire naturelte d'une partie d’oiseaux 

* ttouveaux et rares de I’ A mirique et des hides, a folio volume* 
published in 1801 by Lc Vaillant. This is devoted to the very distinct 
and not nearly-allied groups of hornbills and of birds which for 
want of a better name we must call " Chatterers,’ ‘ and is illustrated, 
like those works of which a notice immediately follows, by coloured 
plates, done in what was then con.sidered to be the highest style of 
art and by the best draughtsmen procurable. 'I'he first volume of a 
Histoire naturelte des perroquets, a companion work by the same 
author, appeared in the same year, and is truly a monograph, since 
the parrots constitute a family of birds so naturally severed from 
all others that there has rarely been anything else confounded with 
them. The second volume came out in 1805, and a third was 
issued ill 1837-1838 long after the death of its predecessor’s author, 
by Bourjot St-Hilaire. Between 1803 and 1806 Le Vaillant also 
published in j ust the same style two volumes with the title of Histoire 
naturelte des oiseaux de Paradis et des rolliers, suivie de celle des 
toucans et des barbus, an assemblage of form.s, which, miscellaneous 
as it is, was surpassed in incongruity by a fourth work on the same 
scale, the Histoire naturelle des promerops et des guipiers, des 
couroucous et des touracos, for herein are found jay.s, waxwings, 
tlie cock-of-thc-rock {Rupicola), and what not besides. The plates 
in this last are by Barraband, for many years regarded as the ^r- 
fection of ornithological artists, and indeed the figures, when they 
happen to have been drawn from the life, are not bad ; but his skill 
was quite unable to vivify the preserved specimens contained in 
museums, and when he had only these as subjects he simply copied 
the distortions of the " bird-stuffer.” The following yesir, 1808, 
being aided by Temminck of Amsterdam, of whose son we shall 
presently hear more, Le Vaillant brought out the sixth volume of 

^ This is especially observable in the figures of the birds of prey. 

* There is also an issue of this, as of the same author's other works, 
on large quarto paper. 


his Oiseaux d'Afrique, already mentioned. Pour more Volumes of this 
work were promised ; but the means of executing them were denied 
to him, ana, though he lived until 1824, his publications ceased. 

A similar series of works was projected and begun about the 
same time as that of Le Vaillant by .^udebert'and Vieillot, though 
the former, who was by profession a painter and illustrated . . . . 

the work, was already dead more than a year before the 
appearance of the two volumes, beiiring date 1802, and 
entitled Oiseaux doris ou d reflets mitalliques, the effect 
of the plates in which he sought to heighten by the lavish use of 
gilding. Ihe first volume contains the " Colibris, Oiseaux-mouches, 
jac^ars et Promerops," the second the '■ Grimpereaux " and 
" Oiseaux de Paradis ’’ — as.sociatk)ns which set all the law>s of system- 
atic method at defiance. His colleague, Vieillot, brought out in 1805 
a Histoire naturelle des plus beaux chanteurs de la /.one Tor ride with 
figures by Langlois of tropical finches, grosbeaks, buntings and 
other hard-billed birds ; and in 1807 two volume.s of a Histoire 
naturelle des oiseaux de VAmirique septentrionale, without, however, 
paying much attention to the limits commonly a.s.signed by geo- 
graphers to that part of the world. In 1805 Anselme De.smarest 
published a Histoire naturelle des tangaras, des manakms 
et des todiers, which, though belonging to the same 
category as all the former, differs from them in its more scientific 
treatment of the subjects to which it refers ; and, in 1808, K. J. 
Temminck, whose father’s aid to Le Vaillant has already y . ^ 
been noticed, brought out at Paris a Histoire naturelle 
des pigeons illustrated by Madame Knip, who had drawn the plates 
for i>esmare.st’s volume.* 

Since we have begun by considering these large illustrated works 
in which the text i.s made subservient to the coloured plates, it may 
be convenient to continue our notice of such otliers of similar 
character as it may be expedient to mention here, though thereby 
we shall be led somewhat far afield. Most of them are but luxuries, 
and there is some degree of truth in the remark of Andreas Wagner 
in his Report on the Progress of Zoology for i^'4S, drawn up for the 
Ray Society (p. 60), that they '' are not adapted for the extension 
and promotion of science, but must inevitably, on account of their 
unneces.sary costliness, constantly tend to reduce the number of 
naturalists who are able to avail themselves of them, and they thus 
enrich ornithology only to its ultimate injury." Earliest in date 
as it is greatest in bulk stands Audubon’s Birds of 
America in four volumes, containing iour hundred and 
thirty-five plates, of which the first part appeared in London in 1827 
and the last in 1838. It does not seem to have been the author's 
original intention to publish any letterpress to this enormous work, 
but to let the plates tell their own story, though finally, with the 
assistance, as is now known, of William Macgillivray, a text, on the 
whole more than respectable, was produced in five large „ .. 

octavos under the title of Ornithological Biography, of 
which more will be said in the sequel. Audulx)n has been 
greatly extolled as an ornithological artist ; but he was far too much 
aiddicted to representing his subjects in violent action and in postures 
that outrage nature, while his drawing is very frequently defective.* 
In 1866 D. G. Elliot began, and in 1869 finished, a seciuel «fMo/ 
to Audubon’s great work in two volume.s, on the same 
scale — The New and Hitherto unfigured Species of the Birds of North 
America, containing life-size figures of all those which had been 
added to its fauna .since the completion of the former. 

In 1830 John lid ward Gray commenced the Illustrations of 
Indian Zoology, a series of plate.s of vertebrated animals, _ 
but mostly of hinls, from drawings it is believed by 
native artists in the collection of General Hardwicke, •*^®"'**** 
who.se name is therefore associated with the work. Scientific 
names arc assigned to the species figured ; but no text , 
was ever supplied. In 1832 Edwanl Lear, afterwards 
well known as a humorist, brought out his I llustrations of the Family 
of Psittacidae, a volume which deserves especial notice from the 
extreme fidelity to nature and tlie groat artistic skill with which 
the figures were executed. 

This same year (1832) saw the beginning of the marvellous series 
of illustrated ornithological works by wliich the name of John 
Gould is likely to be always remembered. A Century of QauU 
Birds from the Himalaya Mountains was followed by Tlu ’ 


* Temminck subsequently reproduced, with many additions, the 
text of this volume in his Histoire naturelle des pigeons et des gallina- 
cies, published at Amsterdam in 1813-1815, in 3 vols. 8vo. Between 
1838 and 1848 M. Florent-Provost brought out at Paris a further set 
of illustrations of pigeons by Mme Knip. 

* On the completion of these two works, for they must be regarded 
as distinct, an octavo edition in seven volumes under the title of 
The Birds of America was published in 1840-1844. In this the large 
plates were reduced by means of the camera lucida, the text was 
revised, and the whole systematically arranged. Other reprints 
have since been issued, but they are vastly inferior both in execution 
and value. A sequel to the octavo Birds of America, correswnding 
with it in form, was brought out in 1853-1855 by Cassin as lllustra' 
lions of the Birds of California, Texas, Oregon, British and Russian 
America. 
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Birds o/ Eufo^ in five voluittes, pnbliehed between 1832 and 1837, 
wlule in tho interim (1834) appeared A Monograph 0/ iht Ram- 
phasiidast of which a second edition was Home years later called for, 
then the leonts avium, of which only two parts were published 
(i«3Ma38), and A Monograph of th$ 'Xro^onihse (1838), which also 
reached a second edition. Sailing in 1838 for Now South Wales, 
on his return in 1840 he at once conunonced the greatest of all his 
works, The Birds of Atfsiraiia, which wsus finished in 1848 in seven 
volumes, to which several supplmentary parts, forming another 
volume, were subsequently add^. In 1840 he began A Monograph 
of the Trochtlidae or Humming-birds extending to five volumes, the 
list of wluch appeared in i86i, and was followed by a supplement 
by Mr fialvin. A Monograph of the Odontophorinae or Partridges 
of America (1850) ; The Birds of Asia, in seven volumes, the last 
completed by Mr Sharpe (1850-1883) : The Birds of Great Britain, 
in five volumes (1862-1873) ; and TAe Birds of New Guinea, begun in 
1873, and, after the author’s death in 1881, undertaken by Mr 
Sliaqie, make up the wonderful tale consisting of more than forty 
folio volumes, and containing more tlian three thousand coloured 
plates. The earlier of these works were illustrated by Mrs Gould, 
and the figures in them arc fairly good ; but those in the later, 
except when (as he occasionally did) he secured the services of Mr 
Wolf, are not so much to be commended. rUere is, it is true, a 
smuothne.ss and finish about them not often seen elsew-h<nre ; but, 
as though to avowl the exaggerations of Audubon, Gould usually 
adopted the tamest of attitudes in wliich to represent his subjects, 
whereby expression as well as vivacity is wanting. Moreover, both 
in drawing and in colouring there is frecpiently much that is untrue 
to nature, so lliat it has not imcommoaly happened for them to fail 
in the chief object of all zoological plates, that of affording sure 
meatu) of recognizing specimens on comparison. In cKtimating the 
letteqircss, which was avowedly held to be of secondary importance 
to the plates, we must bear in mind tliat, to ensure the success of 
his works, it had to be written to suit a very peculiarly composed 
body of subscribers. Nevertheless a acientific character was so 
adroitly assumed that scientific men — some ol them even omitholo- 
gists— have thence been led to believe tho text had a scientific 
valiw, and that of a high class. However, it must also be remembered 
tlmt, throughout the whole of his career, Gould consulted the cou- 
venience of working ornithologists by almost invariably refraining 
from including in his folio works the technical description of any new 
species without first publishing it in some journal of comiiaratively 
easy access. 

An ambitious attempt to produce in England a gonoral series of 
coloured plates on a large scale was Louis Eraser’s Zoologia Typtca, 
Fraser which bears date 1841-1842. Otiiers 

appeared at irregular intervals until 1849, wlicn the work, 
which seems never to have received tho support it dc-served, was 
discontinued. Tlie seventy plates (forty-six of which represent 
birds) composing, with some explanatory letterpress, the voluntfe, 
are by C. Cousens and H. N. Turner— the latter (as his publications 
prove) a zoologist of much promise, who in 1851 died, a victim to 
liis own zeal for investigation, of a ivuund received in dissecting. 
'I'be chief object of the author, who had been naturalist to the Niger 
Expedition, and curator to the Museum of the Zoological Society 
of London, was to figure the animals contained in its gardens or 
described in its Proceedings, which until the year 1848 were not 
illustnited. 

The publication of the Zoological Shetches of Joseph Wolf, from 
animals in tho gardens of the Zoological Society of London, was 
WaM begun about 1855, with a bncf text by D. W. Mitchell, at 
■ that time the Society’s secretary, in illustration of them. 
After his death in 1859, the explanatory letterijrcss was rewritten 
by P. L. Sclater, his successor in that office, and a volume was 
completed in 1861. Upon this a second series was commenced, 
and brought to an end in 1868. 'riiough a comparativeJy small 
number of specks of birds are figured in this magnificent work 
(seventeen only in the first series, and twenty-two in the second), 
it must be mentioned here, for their likenesses are so admirably 
tixecuted as to place it in regard to ornithological portraiture at the 
head of all others. There is not a single plate that is unworthy of 
the greatest of all animal painters. 

Proceeding to illustrated works generally of less pretentious size, 
but of greater ornithological utility than the Ixmks last mentioned, 
wluch are httor lor the drawing-room than the study, we next have 
to consider some in wluch the text is not wholly subordinated to the 
plates, though the latter still form a oonspicuons feature of the 
publication. First of these in point of time as well os in importance 
is the Nouveau recueil des planches colorifes d'oiseaux of Tcmminck 
Langier, intended as a sequel to the Planches en- 
aad luminSes of I^Aubenton before noticed, and like that 
Lmaater issued both iu folio anti quarto size. I'be first 

^ ‘ portion of this was published at Paris in tSao, and of its 
one hundrtxl and two livraisotss, which appeared with great irre- 
gularity (ibis, 1868, p. 500), the last was isi^ued in 1839, containing 
the titles of tlv: five voLumce that the whole forms, tog^her with a 
“ Tableau methodique " whkJi but indifierently serves tlie purpose 
of an index. There are six hundred plates, but tlie exact number 
of species figured (which has been computed at six liundred and 
sixty-one) is not so easily ascertained. Generally the subject of 


each plate has letterpress to oorMSpond, bat in some cases this is 
wanting, while on the other hand descriptions of species not figured 
are occasionally introduced, and usually observations on the dis- 
tribution and construction of each gmus or group are added. The 
plates, which show no improvement in exeentionon those of Martinet, 
are after drawings by Huet and Pr 4 tro, the former being perhaps 
the less bad draughtsman of the two, for he seems to liave had an 
idea of what a bird when alive looks like, though he was not able 
to give hie figures any vitality, wliile the latter simpiv delineated 
the stiff and dishevelled specimens from museum shelves. Still 
the colonriftg is |xrctty well done, and emerlence has proverl that 
generally speaking there is not much difficulty in recognizing the 
species represented. The letterpress is commonly limited to technical 
details, and is not always accurate ; but it is of its kind useful, for 
in general knowledge of the outside of birds Temminck probably 
surpassed any of his coatem}x>raries. 'fhe " Tableau m^thorKque " 
offers a convenient concordance of the old Planches enltminies and 
its successor, and is arranged after tho system set forth by Temminck 
in the first volume of tlie second edition of his Manuel d'ornithotogie, 

which something must presently lie said. 

The Gaterie des oiseaux, a rival work, with plates by Oudart, 
scorns to have been begun immediately after the former. The 
original project was apparently to give a figure and q a ^ 
description of e\-ery fpedes of bird : but that was soon ® * * 
found to be imi>ossTble ; and, when six parts had been issued, with 
text by some unnamed outhor, the scheme was brought within 
imvclicable limits, and the writing of the letterpresH was vielllet 
entrusted to Vieillot, who, proceeding on a systematic 
plan, performed his task very creditably, completing the work, 
which forms two quarto volumes, in 1825. the original text and 
fifty-seven plates being relegated to the end of the second volume 
as a supplement. His portion is illustrated by two hundred and 
ninety-nine coloured plates that, w'rctchcd as they are, have been 
continually rciiroriuccd in various text-books -a fact possibly due 
to their subjects liaving been judiciously selected. It is a tradition 
that, this work not being favourably regarded by the authorities 
of the Paris Museum, its draughtsman and author were refused 
closer access to the specimens required, and had to draw and describe 
them through the glass as they stood on the shelves of the cases. 

In 1825 Jartline and Selby began a series of Illustrations of 
Ornithology, the several parts of which appeared at long and irregular 
intervals, so that it was not until 1839 that three volumes . , 

containing one hundred and fifty plates were completed, 

Then they set about a Second Series, which, forming a aewy. 
single volume with fifty-three plates, was finished in 1843. These 
authors, being zealou.s amateur artists, were their own draughtsmen 
to the extent even of lithographing the figures. In 1828 James 
Wilson (author of the article Ornithology in llie 7th and tvitmaa 
8th editions of the present work) began, under the title 
of Illustrations of Zoology, the publication of a serie.s of Tiis oivn 
drawings (which he did not, Iniwevcr, himself engrave) with corre- 
sponding letterpress. Of the thirty-six plates illustrating this 
voliiine, a small folio, twenty are devoted to Ornithology, and 
contain figures, which, it must be allowed, are not very successful, 
of several species rare at the time. 

Though the tliree works last mentioned fairly come under the 
same category as the Planches enlnminfes and the Planches coloriies, 
no one of tliem can be projierly deemed their rightful 
heirs. The claim to that succession wa.s made in 1845 " 
by I>es Mura for his Tconographie ornithologique, which, containing 
seventy-two plates by Pr6vot and Oudart * (the latter of whom had 
marvellously improved in his drawings since he worked with Vieillot), 
was completed in 1849. Simultaneously with this Du Bus began a 
work on a plan precisely similar, the Esquisses ornitko- ouBus 
logiques, illustrated by Severeyns, which, however, 
stopped short in 1849 with its thirty-seventh plate, while the letter- 
preas unfortunately does not go beyond that belonging to the 
twentieth. In 18O6 the succession was again taken up by the Exotic 
Ornithology of Messrs Sclater and Salvin, containing one selater 
hundred plates, rci'iresenting one hundred and four ® " 
species, all from Central or South America, which are 
neatly executed by J. Smit. The accompanying letter- 
press is in some places copious, and useful lists of the species of 
various genera are occasionally subjoined, adding to the definite 
value of the work, which, forming one volume, was completed in 1869. 

Rowley’s Ornithological Miscellany in three quarto volumes, 
profusely illustrated, appeared between 1875 and 1878. The 
contents arc as varied as the authorship, and, most of the oowhix 
leading English ornithologists having contributed to the 
work, some of the papers are extremely good, while in the plates, 
whicn are in Keuiemans'n bast manner, many rare species of birds 
are figured, some of them for the first time. 

More recent monographs have been more exact, and some of them 
equally sumptuous. Amongst tliese may be mentioned F. E. 
Blaauw’s Monograph of the Cranes {1897, <olio) ; St G. Mivart's 
Monograph of the Lories (1898, folio) ; the Hon. W. Rothschild's 
Monograph of the Genus Casuarius (18^, quairto} ; R. B. Sharpe's 


^ On tho title-page credit is given to the latter alone, but only 
*twe-thirds of the plates (from pi. 25 to the end) bear his name, 
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MoHograi>h of the Paradi^eidae (s8g8, loUq) ; H. Sqebobm's Motto- 
graph of the Thttushes (1900^ imp. qvarto) ; J. G. Millais' Briiieh 
Smrfaee^feeding Pwhs (190a, folio) ; and tbs Hon. W. llotbscfaUd’s 
Extinct Bifds quarto). 

Most of the works lately named, being very <;oatly> are not easily 
accessible. The few next to be tnentioned, being of smaller size 
(octavo), may be within reach of more peieons, and, tlierefore, can 
be passed over in a briefer fashion without detriment. In many 
ways, however,, tliey am nearly as important, Swainaon’s Zoological 
SwatnaoB in three volumes, containing one luondied 

* and cighty<two plates, whereof seventy represent birds, 
appeared between i8ao and 1821, and in 18^ a second series of 
the same was begun by him, which, extending to another three 
t'olumes, contained forty-eight more plates of birtls out of one 
hundred and thirty-six, aird was completed in 1833. All tlie figures 
wore drawn by the author, who as an ornithological artist had no 
rival in his time. Kvery plate is not beyond criticism, but his worst 
drawings show more knowledge of bird-life than do the best of his 
English or French contemporaries. A work of somewhat similar 
character, but one in which tlie letterpress is of greater value, is the 
Leaamit soologiquc of Lesson, a single volume that, 

‘ lliough bearing the date 1830 tm its titlo-page, is believed 
to have t;een begun in 1829,’ and was ccrtaiidy not linishe 4 until 
1831. It received the benefit of Isidore Geofiroy St-Hilaire's 
assistance. Notwithstanding its name it only contains eighty 
plates, but of them forty-two, all by Pretre and in his usual stifi 
.style, represent birds. ConouiTenitly with this volume appeared 
Lesson’s Tratti d' ovmthologie, which is dated 1831, and may perliaps 
be here most conveniently mentioned. Its professedly systematic 
form strictly relegates it to another group of works, but the presence 
of an “ Atlas " (also in octavo) of one hundred and nineteen plates 
to some extent ju-stifies its notice in this place. Between 1831 and 
1834 the same author brought out, in continuatkm of his Cantune, 
liis IllustraUons de gooiogte with sixty plate.s, twenty of which 
represent birds. In 1832 ICittlitz began to publish soone Kup- 
Klttlltx f^lofolu XMV Nalitygeschichta da* Vogal, in winch many irnw 
^ ■ species are figured : but the work came to an end with 
its thirty-sixtli plate in the following year. In 1845 Reichenljach 
ReicHetim Commenced with his Praktische Naturgeschichta der Vogel 
ba-h “ extKvordinary series of illustrated pubUcations wliicb, 
‘ ■ under titles far too numerous here to repeat, ended in or 
about 1855, and are commonly known collectively as bis Voll~ 
sidndigate Naturgeschiehte der Vogel.^ Herein are contained mure 
thaii nine hundsed coloured and more than one hundred unoohmrod 
plates, which are crowded witli the figures of birds, a large proix>rtion 
of them reduced copies from other works,, and especially lliose of 
Gould. 


It now behoves us to turn to general and particularly systematic 
wotLs in which plates, if they exist at all, form but an accessory to 
the text. These need not detain us for long, since, however well 
Komo of them may have been executed, regard being had to their 
epoch, and whatever repute some of them may have achieved, they 
are, so far as general mfiotmation and especially claHsificatiwi is 
concerned, wholly obsolete, and most of them almost useless except 
as matters of antiquarian interest. It will be enough merely to 
luime I>nm^ir.s Zoologia analytique (1806) and Gravouhorat's Ver- 
gleichende Obarsitht des limiaisehen vnd ainiger nattern eoologtsthen 
Sbawaud (*^07) ; nor need we linger over Slraw’s ixeneral 

stBahJta Zoology, a pretentious compilation continued by Stephens. 

^ * The last seven of its fourteen volumes include the Class 

Aves, and the first part of them appeared in 1809, but, the original 
autlioT dying in 1815, when only two volumes of birds were publi^ied, 
the remainder was brought to an end in 1826 by his .successor, who 
afterwards became well known as an entomologist. The eiigraviugs 
which these volumes contain are mostly bad copies, often of bad 
figures, tliough many are piracies from Bewick, and the whole is 
a most unsatisfactory ptufonnaacc. Of a very difftarent kind is the 
next we have to notice, the Prodromus fystamatia mammahunt et 
nuree Milan of llhger, published at Berlin in 1811, wliiclt must 

^ ' in its day have been a valuable little manual, and on 

many poiats it may now be consulted to advantage — the characters 
of the genera being admirably given, and good exidanatory limits of 
the technical terms of cu'nitliology funushed. The classificat^ 
was quite new, sutd made a step distinctly in advance of anything 
VlsUiat beforo appeared. la 1816 Vieillot publislied 

* at Pails an Anabyae d’una nomeile omitkologte ilamantaire, 
containing a method of claaidficatiou which he Itad tried in vain to 
get printed before, both in l\iiin and in London."* Some of the 

» In 1828 he Itad brought out, under the title of Manuel d'orni- 
thologiet two handy duodecimos which are very good of tlicir kind, 

** 'X'eclutically' speaking they arc in quarto, but their size is so 
small that; they may be well spoken, of here. In 1879 Dr A, B. 
Meyer brought out an Index to them. 

" llliger may be considered the founder of the school of nomon- 
clatural pmiafs. He would not tolerate any of tlie " barbarous " 
geaeno twrma adopted by otiicr writers, though some had been in , 
use for many years. 

* The method was communicaiLed to the Tudft Aoademy, on joth 
Jaoiuary 18x4, and waa ordered to be printed (Wm, Ac. 5 c. Turin, 


ideas in this aM said to have been taken imm HUger ; but the two 
systems seem to be wholly distinct. VieiUot'a was afterwards more 
fully expounded in the senes of articles which he contributed between 

1816 and x8sb te the second edition of the J\/puveau dittiotinaire 
d’kistoire ntdMreUe containing much valuable iufonnation. The 
views of neither of these systeinulizers phrased Temminck, who in 

1817 replied rathw slraridy to VieiUot iu some Obeervaiions - 

sur la classification mi-thodiaue des oiscaux, a pamphlet 
published at Amsterdam, and prefixed to the second edition ’ 

of Ills Manuel d’omithotogie, wlifch ajvpeared In 1820, an Analyse du 
systhne gdniral d’omithologie. This jiroved a great success, and 
his amingemcnt, though by no means simple,'* was not only adopted 
by many ornithologists of almost every country, but still has some 
iidhcrents. The following year Ranzani of Bologna, in his Etementi 
di zoologia — a very respectable compilation — came to 

treat of birds, and then foUnwed to some extent the plan ''•***■“*• 
of Dc Blainville and Merrem (concerning which much more has to 
be said by and by), placing the Strutliious birds in an Order by 
themselves. In 1827 Waglcr brought out the first part xuaalar 
of a Systema avium, in this form never completed, * * 
consisting of Jorly-nine detached monographs of as many genera, 
the species of which are most elaborately described. The arrange- 
ment lie subsoquciitly adopted for them and for other groups is 
to be found in his Natiirliihes System der Aniphibicn (i)p. 77-128), 
pubKshrd in 1830, and is too fanciful to require any further attention. 
'Ihe .several attern})ts at system-makine by Kaup, from Kauo 
hi.s WWgcwfj we Zoologte in 1829 to his Uber Classtficalion 
der Vogel in 1849, were equally arbitrary and abortive; but his 
Shizzule EHtwtcfteluiigs-deschichie in 1829 must bo here named, as 
it is so often quoted on account of the number of laew genera which 
the peculiar views he had embraced compelled him to invent. 
These views he shared more or less with Vigors and Swainson, and 
to them attention will be immediately especially invited, wlvilo 
consideration of the .scheme gradually developed from 1831 onward 
by Chicrles Lucien Bonaparte, and still not without its - 

infliicncc, is deferred until we come to treat of the rise oarte 

and progress of what wc may term tlie reformed school ^ 

ot ornithology. Yet injustice would be done to one of the ablest 
of those now to bo called the old ma.stcrs of the science if mention 
\vere not hero made of tho Conspectus genertim avium, begun m 
1850 by the naturalist Ia.st named, with the help of Schlcgd, and 
unfortunately interrupted by its autlK)r’.s death six years later." 
The systematic publications of George Robert Gray, so no, 
long in clmrge of the oniiLliologiciJ collectmn pi the 
British Museum, began with A List of the. Genera of Birds 
published in 1840. This, having U:cn clostiy, though by no means 
m a hostile spirit, criticized by Stiickland {Amt. Nat. History, vi. 
j). 410; vii. pp. 26 and 159), was followed by a second edition in 
1841, in wliich nearly all the corrections of the reviewer were adopted, 
ana in 1844 Ix-gan the publication of The Gctu'ra of Birds, beautifv^ 
illustrated — first by Mitchell .aiul afterwards by Mr Wolf — which 
will always keup ‘Cray’s name in remembrance. Tire enormous 
latiour r^uin il lor this work seems scarcely to have been iqppreciated, 
though it iviuiiins to this day one of the most useful books in an 
ornithologist’s library. Yet it mu!>t be confessed tliat its autlior 
was liardly an ornitUologist , but for the accident of his calling. 
He was a thoroughly couscii.ntiou.s clerk, devoted to his duty and 
unsparing of trouble. However, to have conceixed the idea of 
executing a work on so grand a !,c.'»le as tliis- it forms tlircc folio 
volumes, and contaii^is oue hundred and eighty-five coloured and 
ore hundred and forty-eight uncoloured plates, with references 
to upwards of two thousand four hundred generic names-— was in 
itM'lf a mark of genius, and it was brought to a successful conclusion 
in 1840. Costly ns it necessarily was, it has been of great service 
to worldng ornithologists. In 1835 Gray biought out, as one of tho 
Museum publieatioiis, A Calahgtie of the Genera and Snbgenera of 
Birds, a handy httlu volume, naturally iouuded on the laiger works. 
Its chief drawback is that it does not give any more reference to tlie 
authcirily for a generic tei-m Ilian the name of its inventor and the 
year of iLs application, though of course more precise information 
would liave at least doubled the .size of tlie book. The same de- 
ficiency became .still more apparent wlnm, between 1869 and 1871, 
he publishcHl his Hand-List of Geticta and Species of Birds in throe 


1813-1814, p. xxviii.) ; but, through the derangements of that 
stormy period, the order was never carried out (Mem. Accad. Sc. 
Tomio, xxiii. p, xcvii.). 'I'he minute-book of the Linncan Society of 
London shows that his Prolusio was read at meetings of that Society 
between the i5lh of November 1814 and the 21st of February 1815. 
Why it was not at once accepted is not told, but tho entry respecting 
it, which must be of much fater date, in the " Register of Papers ” 
is " Published already." It is due to Vieillot to mention these 
facts, as he has bi'cn accused of putilishing his method in haste to 
anticipate some of Cuvier's views, but he might well complain of 
the demy in London. Some repaiatiou has been mad e to his memory 
by tlie reprinting of his Analyse by the Willughby ^ciety. 

" He rec(^nized sixteen Orders of Birds, while Vieillot had been 
content with five, and Illiger witli seven. 

® To Hiis very indis^r»ii>able work a good index was suppUed in 
1865 by Dr Finsch. 
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octavo volumeA (or parts, as they are called). Giebel's Thesaufus 
Oltbtl ornithologiM, also in tnree volumes, published between 
1872 and 1877, is a slight advance, but both works have 
been completely superseded by the British Museum Catalogue of 
Birds, the twenty-seventh and final volume of which was published 
in 1895, and by the compact and invaluable British Museum Hand- 
List, the four volumes of which were completed by Dr R. B. Sharpe 
in 1903. 

It may be convenient here to deal with the theory of the 
Quinary System, which was promulgated with great zeal by its 
^ upholders during the end of the first and early part of 
myuem. sccond quarter of the 19th century, and for some 
years seemed likely to carry all before it. The success 
it gained was doubtless due in some degree to the difficulty 
which most men had in comprehending it, for it was enwrapped 
in alluring mystery, but more to the confidence with which it 
was announced as being the long-looked-for key to the wonders 
of creation, since its promoters did not hesitate to term it the 
discovery of “ the Natural System,” though they condescended, 
by way of explanation to less exalted intellects than their own, 
to allow it the more moderate appellation of the Circular or 
Quinary System. 

A comparison of the relation of created beings to a number of 
intersecting circles is as old as the days of Nicremberg, who in 
1635 wrote {Hisioria naturae, lib. iii. cap. 3) — '' Nullus hiatu.s est, 
nulla fractio, nulla dispersio formarum, invicem connexa sunt velut 
annulus annulo " ; but it is almost clear that he was thinking only 
of a chain. In 1806 Fischer dc Waldheim, in his Tableaux syn- 
optiques de xoognosie (p. 181), quoting Nicremberg, extended his 
figure of speech, and, while justly deprecating the notion that the 
series of forms belonging to any particular group of creatures — 
the Mammalia was that whence he took his instance — could be 
placed in a straight line, imagined the various genera to be arrayed 
m a series of contiguous circle.s around Man as a centre. Though 
there is nothing to show that Fischer intended, by what is here 
said, to do anything else than illustrate more fully the marvellous 
interconnexion of different animals, or that he attached any realistic 
meaning to his metaphor, his words were eagerly caught up by the 
Macleay P^ophet of the new faith. Tliis was William Sharpe 
Macleay, a man of education and real genius, who in 
1819 and 1821 brought out a work under the title of Horae Entomo- 
logicae, which was soon after hailed by Vigors as containing a new 
VtMon.' revelation, and applied by him to ornithology in some 
“Observations on the Natural Affinities that connect the 
Orders and Families of Birds," read before the Linnean Society of 
London in 1823, and afterwards published in its Transactions (xiv. 
pP- 395-5*7) I** the following year Vigors returned to the subject 

m some papers published in the recently established Zoological 
Jourtial, and found an energetic condisciple and coadjutor in 
Swmia- Swainson, who, for more than a dozen years — to the 
end, in fact, of his career as an ornithological writer — 
was instant in season and out of season in pressing on all 
his readers the views he had, through Vigors, adopted from Macleay, 
though not without some modification of detail if not of principle. 
What these views were it would be manifestly improper for a sceptic 
to state except in the terms of a believer. Their enunciation must 
therefore be given in Swainson 's own words, though it must be 
admitted that space cannot be found here for the diagrams, which 
it was alleged were necessary for the right understanding of the 
theory. This theory, as originally propounded by Macleay, was said 
by Swain^n in 1835 {Geogr. and Classific. of Animals, p. 202) to 
have consisted of the following propositions ; * — 

" I. That the .series of natural animals is continuous, forming, 
as it were, a circle ; so that, upon commencing at any one given 
point, and thence tracing all the modifications of structure, we 
shall be imperceptibly led, after pa.ssing through numerous forms, 
again to the point from which we started. 

" 2. That no groups arc natural which do not exhibit, or show 
an evident tendency to exhibit, such a circular serie.s. 

" 3.^ That the primary divisions of every large group are ten, five 
of which are composed of comparatively large circles, and five of 
smaller : these latter being termed osculant, and being intermediate 
between the former, wliich they serve to connect, 

“ 4. That there is a tenden^ in such groups a.s are placed at the 
opposite points of a circle of amnity ‘ to meet each other.’ 

' 5. That one of the five larger groups into which every natural 
circle is divided ' bears a resemUance to all the rest, or, more strictly 
speaking, con.sists of types which represent those of each of the four 
other groups, together with a type peculiar to itself.’ " 

* We prefer giving them here in Swainson’s version, because he 
seems to have set them forth more clearly and concisely than Macleay 
ever did, and, moreover, Swainson's application of them to 

ornithology— a branch of science that lay outside of Macleay's 
proper studies — appears to be more suitable to the present 
occasion. ' 


As subsequently modified by Swainson {toM. ctt. pp. 224, 225), 
the forgoing propositions take the following form 

" I. 'Iliat every natural series of beings, in its progress from 
a given point, either actually returns, or evinces a tendency to 
return, again to that point, thereby forming a circle. 

" II. The primary circular divisions of every group are three 
actually, or five apparently. 

" HI. The contents of such a circular group are symbolically (or 
analogically) represented by the contents of all other circles in the 
animal kingdom. 

" IV. That these prima^ divisions of every group are character- 
ized by definite peculiarities of form, structure and economy, 
which, under diversified modifications, are uniform throughout the 
animal kingdom, and are therefore to be regarded as the primary 
types of nature. 

" V. That the different ranks or degrees of circular groups ex- 
hibited in the animal kingdom are nine in number, each being 
involved within the other." 

Though, as above stated, the theory here promulgated owed its 
temporary success chiefly to the extraordinary assurance and perti- 
nacity with which it was urged upon a public generally incapable 
of understanding what it meant, that it received some support from 
men of science must be admitted. A " circular system " was 
advocated by the eminent botanist Fries, and the views of Macleay 
met with the partial approbation of the celebrated entomologist 
Kirby, while at least as much may be said of the imaginative Oken, 
whose mysticism far surpa.ssed that of the Quinarians. But it 
is obvious to every one who nowadays indulges in the profitless 
pastime of studying their writings that, as a whole, they failed in 
grasping the essential difference between homology (or ” affinity,” 
as they generally termed it) and analogy — though this difference 
had been fully understood and .set forth by Aristotle him.self — and, 
moreover, that in seeking for analogies on which to base their 
foregone conclusions they were often put to hard shifts. Another 
singular fact is that they often seemed to be totally unaware of the 
tendency if not the meaning of some of their own expressions : thus 
Macleay could write, and doubtless in perfect good faith (Trans. 
Linn. Society, xvi. p. 9, note), " Naturalists have notliing to do 
with mysticism, and but little with a priori reasoning." Yet hi-s 
followers, if not he himself, were ever making use of language in 
the highest degree metaphorical, and were always explaining facts 
in accordance with preconceived opinions. Fleming, 
already the author of a harmless and extremely orthodox 
Philosophy of Zoology, pointed out in 1829 in the Quarterly Review 
(xU. pp. 302-327) some of the fallacies of Macleay’s method, and in 
return provoked from him a reply, in the form of a letter addressed 
to Vigors On the Dying Struggle of the Dichotomous System, couched 
in language the force of which no one even at the present day can 
deny, though to the modem naturalist its invective power contrasts 
ludicrously with the strength of its ratiocination. But, confining 
ourselves to what is here our special business, it is to be remarked 
that perhaps the heaviest blow dealt at these strange doctrines was 
that delivered by Rennie, who, in an edition of Montagu’s Ornitho- 
logical Dictionary (pp. xxxiii.-lv.^, published in 1831 and again 
issued in 1833, attacked the Quinary System, and especially its 
application to ornithology by Vigors and Swainson, in a way that 
might perhaps liave demolished it, had not the author mingled with 
his undoubtedly sound reason much that is foreign to any question 
with which a naturalist, as such, ought to deal — though that herein 
he was only following the example of one of his opponents, who had 
constantly treated the .subject in like manner, is to be allowed. 
This did not hinder Swainson, who had succeeded in getting the 
ornithological portion of the first zoological work ever published at 
the expense of the British government (namely, the Fauna Boreali- 
Americana) executed in accordance with his own opinions, from 
maintaining them more strongly than ever in several of the volumes 
treating of Natural History which he contributed to the Cabinet 
Cyclopaedia — among others that from which we have just given some 
extracts — and in wlut may be deemed the culmination in England of 
the Quinary System, the volume of the “ Naturalist’s Library ’’ on 
The Natural Arrangement and History of Flycatchers, published in 
1838, of which unhappy performance mention has already been 
made in this present work (vol. x. p. 584, note). This seems to 
have been his last attempt ; for, two years later, his Bibliography 
of Zoology shows little trace of his favourite theory, though nothing 
he had uttered in its support was retracted. Appearing almost 
simultaneously with this work, an article by Strickland (Mag. Nat. 
History, ser. 2, iv. pp. 219-226) entitled Observations upon strict- 
the A ffi nities and A nalogies of Organ ized Beings administered 
to the theory a shock; from which it never recovered, 
though attempts were now and then made by its adherents to revive 
it ; and, even ten years or more later, Kaup, one of the few foreign 
ornithologists who had embraced Quinary principles, was by mis- 
taken kindness allowed to publish Monogrimhs of the Birds-of-Frey 
(Jardine’s Contributions to Ornithology, 1849, pp. 68-75, 96*121 ; 
1850, pp. 51-80; 1851, pp. 119-130; 1852, pp. 103-122 ; and 
Trans. Zocl. Society, iv. pp. 201-260), in which its absurdity reached 
the climax. 

The mischief caused by this theory of a Quinary System was 
very great, but was chiefly confined to Britain, for (as has beei^ 
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already stated) the extraordinary views of its adherents found little 
favour on the continent of Europe. The purely artificial character 
of the System of Linnaeus and his successors had been perceived, 
and men were at a loss to find a substitute for it. The new doctrine, 
loudly proclaiming the discovery of a “ Natural ’’ System, led away 
many from the steady practice which should have followed the 
teaching of Cuvier (though he in ornithology had not been able to 
act up to the principles he had lain down) and from the extended 
study of Comparative Anatomy. Moreover, it veiled the honest 
attempts that were making both in France and Germany to find 
real grounds for establishing an improved state of things, and con- 
sequently the labours of De Blainville, Etienne, Geoffrey St-Hilaire 
and L'Herminier, of Merrera, Johannes Muller and Nitasch — to 
say nothing of others — were almost wholly unknown on this side 
of the Channel, and even the value of the investigations of British 
ornithotomists of high merit, such as Macartney and Macgillivray, 
was almost completely overlooked. True it is that there were not 
wanting other men in these islands whose common sense refused to 
accept the metaphorical doctrine and the mystical jargon of the 
Quinarians, but so strenuously and persistently had the latter 
asserted their infallibility, and so idgorously had they a&sailed any 
who ventured to doubt it, that most peaceable ornithologists found 
it best to bend to the furious blast, and in some sort to acquiesce at 
least in the phraseology of the self-styled interpreters of Creative 
Will. But, while thus lamenting thi.s unfortunate perversion into 
a mistaken channel of ornithological energy, wc must not over- 
blame those who caused it. Macleay indeed never pretended to a 
high position in this branch of science, his tastes lying m the direction 
of Entomology ; but few of their countrymen knew more of birds 
than did Swainson and Vigors ; and, while the latter, as editor for 
many years of the Zoological Journal, and the first secretary of the 
Zoological Society, has especial claims to the regard of all zoologists, 
so the former’s indefatigable pursuit of Natural History, and 
conscientious labour in its behalf — among other ways by means of 
his graceful pencil — deserve to be remembered as a set-olf against 
the injury he unwittingly caused. 

It IS now incumbent upon us to take a rapid .survey of the 
ornithological works which come more or less under the designa- 
tion of “ Faunae *’ but these are so numerous that it 
Muaae. 1^^ necessary to limit tliis survey, as before indicated, 

to those countries alone which form the homes of English 
people, or are commonly visited by them in ordinary travel. 

Beginning with New Zealand, it is hardly needful to go further 
back than Sir W. L. Buller's beautiful Birds of New Zealand 
„ (4to, 1872-1873), with coloured plates by Kculemans, 

a since the publication of wliich the same author has 
* ** * issued a Manual of the Birds of New Zealand (8vo, 1882), 
founded on the former ; but justice requires that mention be made 
of the lal^urs of G. R. Gray, first in the Appendix to Dieffenbach’s 
Travels in New Zealand (1843) and then in the ornithological portion 
of the Zoology of the Voyage of "Erebus" and " Terror," 

begun in 1864, but left unfinished from the following year imtil 
completed by Mr Shaqie in 1876. A coiusiderable numlicr of valuable 
papers on the ornithology of the country by Sir W. L. BuIIer, 
Drs Hector and Von Haast, F, W. Hutton, Mr Potts and others arc 
to be found in the Transactions and Proceedings of the New Zealand 
Institute. Sir W. L. Buller’s Supplement to the Birds of New Zealand 
(1903-1906) completes the great work of this author. 

Passing to Australia, wc have the first good description of some 
of its birds in the several old voyages and in Latham’s works before 
. . „ mentioned, Shaw’s Zoology of New Holland (4to, 1794) 

AuMtraua. those of a few more, as did J. W. Lewin s Natural 

History of the Birds of New South Wales (4to, 1822), which reached 
a third edition in 1838. Gould’s great Birds of Australia has been 
already named, and he subsequently reproduced with some additions 
the text of that work under the title of Handbook to the Birds of 
Australia (2 vols. 8vo, 1865). In 1866 Mr Higgles commenced a 
similar publication. The Ornithology of Australia, but the coloured 
plates, though fairly drawn, are not comparable to those of his pre- 
decessor. This is still incomplete, though the parts that have 
appeared have been collected to form two volumes and issued with 
title-pages. Some notices of Australian birds by Mr Ramsay and 
others are to be found in the Proceedings of the Linnaean Society of 
New South Wales and of the Royal Society of Tasmania. 

Coming to British Indian possessions, and beginning with Ceylon, 
we have Kelaart’s Prodromus faunae Zeylanicae (8vo, 1832), and 
- . the admirable Birds of Ceylon by Captain Legge (4to, 
oeyna, 1878-1880), with coloured plates by Mr Keulcmans of 
all the peculiar species. It is hardly possible to name any book 
that has been more conscientiously executed than this. Blyth’s 
Mammals and Birds of Burma (8vo, 1875) * contains much 
valuable infor mation. Jerdon’s Birds of India (8vo, 1862 -1864: 

* A very useful list of more general scope is given as the Appendix 
to an address by Mr Sclater to the British Association in 1873 
[Report, pt. ii. pp. 1 14-133). 

^ This is a posthumous publication, nominally forming an extra 
number of the Journal of the Asiatic Society; but, since it was 
separately issued, if is entitled to notice here. 


reprinted s8yy) is a comprehensive work on the ornithology of the 
peninsula. A very fairly executed compilation on the subject by 
an anonymous writer is to be found in a late edition of 
the Cyclopaedia of India, published at Madras, and W. T. *"•••• 
Blanfor<l s Birds of British India (1^8) remains the standard work. 
Stray Feathers, an ornithological journal for India and its de- 
pendencies, contains many interesting and some valuable papers. 

In regard to South Africa, besides the well-known work of Le 
Vaillant already mentioned, there is the second volume of Sir 
Andrew Smith's Illustrations of the Zoology of South 
Africa (4to, 1838-1842), which is devoted to birds. This 
is an important but cannot be called a satisfactory work. 

Its one hundred and fourteen plates by Ford truthfully represent 
one hundred and twenty-two of the mounted specimens obtained 
by the author in his explorations into the interior. Layard’s handy 
Birds of South Africa (8vo, 18G7), though by no means free from 
faults, has much to recommend it. A so-called new edition of it by 
R. B. Sharpe appeared in 1875-1884, but was executed on a plan 
so wholly different that it must be regar<led as a distinct work. 
C. J. Andersson’s Notes on the Birds of Damara Land f8vo, 1872), 
edited by J. H. Gurney, was useful in its day, but has been super- 
seded by the more comjirehensivc and extremely accurate volumes, 
the Birds of Africa, by G. E. Shelley (1900-1907), and the German 
work on the same subject by Anton Reichenow (1900-1905). 

Of special works relating to the British West Indies, C. Waterton’s 
well-known Wanderings has passed through several editions since 
its first appearance in 1825, and must be mentioned here, ^ 
though, strictly speaking, much of the country he traversed 
was not British territory. To Dr Cabanis we are indebted ** 
for the ornithological results of Richard Schomburgh’s researches 
given in the third volume (pp. 662-765) of the lattcv’s Retsen im 
Britisch-Guiana (8vo, 1848), and then in L6otaud's Oiseaux de I’ ile de 
la Trinidad (8vo, 186C). Of the Antilles there is only to be named 
P. H. Gosse’s excellent Birds of Jamaica (i2mo, 1847), together with 
its Illustrations (sm. foL, 1849) beautifully executed by him. A 
nominal list, with references, of the birds of the island is contained 
in the Handbook of Jamaica. 

So admirable a “ List of Faunal Publications relating to North 
American Ornithology ” up to the year 1878 has been given by 
Elliott Coues as an appendix to his Birds of the Colorado „ 

Valley (pp. 567-784) that noUiing more of the kind is 
wanted except to notice the chief separate works which 
have since appeared. 'J'hese may be said to be Mr Stearns's New 
England Bird Life (2 vols. 8vo, 1881-1883), revised by Dr Coues, 
and the several editions of his own Check List of North American 
Birds (8vo, 1882), and Key to North American Birds (1884) ; while 
it may be added that the concluding volumes of the North American 
Birds of Professor Baird, the late L>r Brewer and R. Ridgway (the 
first three of which were published in 1874) are expected to be issued 
about the time that these lines will meet the reader’s eye. Yet 
some of the older works are still uf sufficient importance to be 
especially mentioned here, and in particular that of Alexander Wilson, 
whose American Ornithology, originally published between 1808 
and 1814, has gone through more editions than there is room to 
sproify, though mention should be made of those issued in Great 
Britain, by Jameson (4 vols. lOmo, 1831), and Jardine (3 vols. 8vo, 
1832L The former of these has the entire text, but no plates : 
the latter reproduces* the plates, but the text is in places much 
condensed, and excellent notes are added. A continuation of 
Wilson’s work, under the same title and on the same plan, was issued 
by Bonaparte between 1825 ami 1833, and most of the later editions 
include the work of both authors. The works of Audubon, with 
their continuations by Cassin and D. G. Elliot, and the Fauna 
Boreali’ Americana of Richardson and Swainson have already been 
noticed (pages ii and 15) ; but they need naming here, as also does 
Nuttall’s Manual of the Ornithology of the United States and of Canada 
f2 vols., 1832-1834: 2ml ed., 1840); the Birds of Long Island 
(8vo, 18x4) by Giraud, remarkable for its excellent account of the 
habits of shore-birds: and of course the Birds of North America 
(4to, 1858) by Professor Bairil, with the co-operation of Cassin and 
Lawrence, which originally formed a volume (ix.) of what are known 
as the " Pacific Railroad Reports." Apart from these special works 
the scientific journals of Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 
Washington contain innumerable papers on the ornithology of the 
country, while in 187G the Bulletin of the Nuttall Ornithological 
Club began to appear and continued until 1884, when it was super- 
seded by The Auk, established solely for the promotion of ornitho- 
logy in America, and numbering among its supporters almost every 
American ornitholomst of repute, its editors being Messrs Allen, 
Coues, Ridgway, Brewster and Chamberlain. D. G. Elliot’s 
Gallinaceous Game-birds of North America (1897) and the same 
author’s Wild Fowl of the United States and British Possessions 
(1898) are careful, although popular works, whilst the series by 
R. Ridgway on Birds of North and Middle America (1900-1907) is 
learned and invaluable. South America is represented by a large 
number of scattered publications, whilst Central America has been 
fuUy dealt with in the comprehensive and beautiful Biologia Centrali- 
Americana of F. du Cane Godman and O. Salvia (1898-1905). 

Returning to the Old World, we have first Iceland, the 
fullest — indeed the only full— account of the birds of which is 
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Rfebev's Prodi> 9 mis dev isldttdischen Omithohgie (8vo, 1822), though 
the toland has since been visited by several good ornithologists — 

„ Proctor, Krtiper and Wollw among them. A list of its 

birds, with some notes, bibltogvaphical an«l biological, has 
• been given as an Appendix to Baring-Gould's Iceland, 
iPi Scenes and Sagas (8vo, 1 862) ; and Shepherd's North-west Peninsula 
of Iceland (8vo, i8(>») recounts a somewhat profitless expedition 
made thither ojcprosaly for ornithological objects. For tl»e oirds of 
the Faeroes there is H. C. Muller's Faeroemes FugUfauna (8vo, 1802). 
of wliich a German translation has appeared.^ The omithedogy ot 
Norway has been treated in a great many papers by Herr Collett, 
some of which may be said to have been se^ratcly published as 
Netrges Fugle (8vo, 186S ; with a supplemont, 1871), and The 
Ofnithology of Northern Norway fSvo, 1872)— this lost in English. 
Fop Scandinavia generally Herr Collin's Shandinaviens Fugle (8vo, 
1873) is a neatly bettered edition of the very moderate Danmarks 
Fugle of iQacrt)dlling ; but the orniihological portion of Nilsson's 
Skandinaeish Fauna, Foglartia {3rd ed., a vols., 8vo, 1858) is of 
great merit ; while the text of Sundevall's Svenska Foglarna (obi. foL, 
1856-1873), unfortunately unfinished at his death, and Herr Holm* 
greit's Shandinaviens Foglar (2 vohs. 8vo, 1866-1875) deserve nalning. 

Works on the birds of Germany ato far too numeroQ.s to be re- 
counted. That of the two Naumanns istands at the head of all, 
and pCThaps at the head of the “ Faunal " works of all 
countries. It has boon added to by C. R. Hennick©' — 
Nemmann's Birds of Middle Europe (1907). For want of space it 
must here suffice Simply to name some of the ornithologists who 
have elaborated, to an extent elsewhere unknown, the {science as 
regards their own country : Altum, Balilamus, Bechstcin, JRlasius 
(father and two sons), Bolle, Borggrevc, whose Vogtl-Fauna von 
NorddeutscMand (8vo, 1869) contains what is practically a biblio- 
^phical index to the subject, ^hm (father and sons), Vou Drosto, 
G&tke, Glogor, llint2, Alexander and Fiigen von Homeyer, JAckcl, 
Kocli, Kbnig-Warthausen, Kruper, Kutter, Landbeck, Landois, 
Lcisler, Von Maltzan. Bernard Meyer, Von dor Miihlc, Neuniann, 
Tobias, Johann Wolt and Zander.^ Wore we to extend the list 
beyontl the boundaries of the German empire, and include the 
ornithologists of Austria, Bohemia and the other states subject 
to the same monarch, the number would be nearly doubled ,* but 
that woiiUt oveipass our proposc<l limits, though Herr von relzcln 
must bo named. ^ Parsing onward to Switzerlaml, w'o must content 
ourselves by referring to the list of works, forming a Bibliographia 
omithologica Helvetica, drawn up by Dv Btolker for Dr Fatio's 
« ^ Bulletin de ia SociM Ornithohgique Suisse (u. pp. 90-119). 
* As to Italy, we can but name hero the Fauna dTtalia, of 

which the second part, Uccelii (8vo, 1872), by Count Salvarlori, 
contains an excellent bibliography of Italian works on the subject, 
and the posthumously published Omitologia italiana of Savi {3 vols. 
Saaiaand ^^1*873-1877).* Coming to the Iberian peninsula ,we must 
in default of separate worira depart from our rule of not 
* * mentioning contributions to journals, for of the former 
there arc only Colonei Irby's Ornithology of the Straits of Gibraltar (Svd, 
1875) and Mr A. C. Smith’s Spring Tour in Portugal • to be named, 
and these only partially cover the ground. However, Dr A. E. 
Brehm has published a list of Spanish birds {AUgem. deutsche nafur- 
hict. Zeitung, iii. p. 431), and The Ibis contains several excellent 
papers by Lord Lilford'aml by H. Saunders, the latter of whom thero 
records (1871, p. 55) the few works on ornithology by Spanish authors, 
and in tlie Bulletin de la SociiU Zoologique de France (i. p. 313 ; 
ii. pp. 1 1, 89, 185) has given a list of theSpanisJi biivls known to him. 

Heturnhig northwards, we have of the birds of the whole ot 
France nothing of real iiimortance nio«o recent tlian the volume 
Prance Oiseaux in ViiJiHot's Faune franeaise (8vo, 1822-1829); 

‘ but there is a great number of local publications of which 
Mr Saunders has furnished (Zoologist, 1878, p]i. 95-99) a catalogue. 


* Jqumat far Ornithotogie (1869), pp. 107, 341, 381. One may 
almost say an English translation also, for Major Feildcn’s con- 
tribution to the Zoologist for 1872 on the same subject gives the 
most essential part of Herr Mfiller's information. 

* This is, of course, no complete list of German ornithologists. 
Some of the most eminent of them have written scarcely a lino on 
the birds of their .own country, as Cabania (editor since 1853 of the 
Journal fUr Ornilhologie), Finsch, Hartlaub, Prince Max of Wied, 
A. B. Meyer, Nathuslus, Nchrkorn, Rcichcnbach, Rcichenow and 
Schalow among others. 

* A us^ul ornithological bibliography of the Austrian-Hnngarian 
dominions was printed in the Verhandlungen of the Zoological and 
Botanical Society of Vienna for 1878, by victor Ritter von Tschusi 
zu Schmidhofen. A similar bibliography of Russian ornitholoj^ 
by Alexander Brandt was printed at St Petersburg in 1877 or 

'* A useful compendium of Greek and Turkish ornithology hy 
Dra Krfipeir and Hartlaub is contained in Mommsen's Grie^iscae 
Jelhrzeiten for 1875 (Heft HI.). For other countries in the Levant 
there are Canon Tristram's Fauna and Flora of Palestine (4to, 1884) 
and C^tain Shelley's Handbook to the Birds of Egypt (8vo, 1872). 

* In IJie final cJiapter of this wofk the author gives a ust of 
Portuguese birds, indiidlng besides thos^ observed by him those 
recorded Professor Barboza du Bocage in the Gqseta medica de 
Lidioa (i8bx), pp. 17-21. 


Some of these seem only to have appeared in joumabj but many 
have cerbunly been issued separately. Those of ox>st interest to 
lhaglish oomithologists naturally oefev to Britandy, Normaondy and 
Picardy, and axe by Baillon, Benoist, Blandin, Bureau, Caixdvet, 
Chesnon, iXegland, Uemarle, De Norguet, Geniil, Hard3r, Lemetteil, 
Lomonnkier, Lesauvage, Maignon, Mareptto, Noutvy and Tasifi, 
while perhaps the Omithologie parisienne of M. Rcn6 Paquet, undev 
the pseudonym of N8r6c Qudpat, should also bo named. Of the rest 
the most important are the Ormthologtc provetifale of Ronx (2 vols. 
4to, 1825-X829) ; Risso's HisUnre natureUe . , . des envivons de 
Nice <5 vols. 8vo, X825-1827) ; the Ornithologi* du Dauphini of 
BonbEnlle and Labatie (2 vols. 8vo, i843->'i844) ; the Faune miri- 
dionate of Crespon (2 voM. 8vo, 1844) ; the Ornithotogie de la Savoie 
of Bailly (4 vols. 8vo, 1853-1854), and Les Richesses ormthologiquee 
du midi de la France (4to, 1859-1861) of MM. Jaubert and 
Barthfilcmy'Lapommerayu. For Belgium the Fauna 
beige of Baron D® Soiys-Longchatnps (8vo, 1842), old as " ’ 
it is, remains the classical work, though the Planches coloriies 
des oiseaux de la Belgique of M. Dubois (8vo, 1851-1860) ia so much 
latop in date. In regard to Hottaml wo have Schlogel's maiimad 
De Vogels van Nederland (3 voLs, 8vo, 1834-1858 ; and ed., 

2 vols., 1878), besides liis De Dieren van Nederland : Vogels (8vo, 
tSoi). 

Before considering the ornithological works relating solely to the 
British Islands, it may he well to cast a glance on a few of those 
that roftu? to Europe in genersd, the more so since most n«roae la 
of them are of Continental origin. First wo have the ^ 
already- mentioned Manuel d' omithologie of Tomminck, ^ 
which originally appeared as a single volnine in 1815 : • but that was 
^edily supersediKl by the seconti edition of 1820, in two volumes. 
'Two sup^ilementary parts were issued in 1835 and 1840 respectively, 
and the work for many years deservedly maintained the higlivit 
position as the authority on European ornithology — indeed in 
England it may almost without exaggeration bo said to have been 
nearly the only foreign ornithological work known ; but, as could 
only be expected, grave defects are now to be riiscovH'rod in it. 
Some of them were already manifest when one of its author's col- 
leagues, Schlegel (who had been employed to writo the text for 
Susemihl’s plates, originally intended to illustrate Temminck's 
work), brou^it out his bilingual Revue critique des oiseaux d’ Europe 
(8vo, 1844), a very remarkable volume, since it correlated anti 
conBolidateei the labours of EYench and German, to say notliing of 
Ru.s.suin, oriutholngiets. Of Gould's Birds of Europe (5 vols. iol., 
1832-1837) nothing need be added to what has been already said. 
The year 1849 saw the publication of Degland’s Omithologie euro- 
pienne (2 vols. 8vo), a work fully intended to take the place of 
Temminck's ; but of whicli Bonaparte, in a caustic but by no means 
ill-dcscrved Revue critique (12 mo, 1850), said that the author had 
performed a miracle smcc ho hatl worked without a collection of 
specimens and without a library. A second edition, revised by M. 
Gcrbe (2 vols. 8vo, 1867), strove tp remedy, and to some extent did 
remedy, the grosser errors of the first, but enough still remain to 
make few statements in the work trustworthy unless corroborated 
by other evidence. Meanwhile in England Dr Bree had in 1858 
begun the publication of The Birds of Europe not observed in the 
British Isles {4 vols. 8vo), which was completed in 1863, and in 
1875 rc.acheU a second and improved edition (5 vols.). In 1862 
M. Dubois brought out a similar work on the " Espdees non obscrv6ts 
en Belgique,” being supplementary to that of his above named. 
In 1870 Anton Fritsch completed his Naturgeschichie der Vdgel 
Europas (8vo, with atlas in folio) ; and in 1871 Messrs Sba^e and 
Dresser began tlic publication ot their Birds of Europe, which was 
completed by the latter in 1879 (8 vols. 410), and is unquestionably 
the most complete work of its kind, both for fulness of information 
and beauty of illustration— -the coloured plates being near^ all by 
Keulemans. This work has since been completed, by H. E. Dresser's 
Supplement to the Birds of Europe (1896). H. Noble's List of Euro- 
pean Birds (1898) is a useful compuation, and Dresser's magnificent 
Eggs of the Birds of Europe is another great contribution by that 
author to European ornithology. 

Coming now to works on British birds only, the first of the present 
century that requires remark 'is Montagu's Ornithologicai Dictionary 
(2 vols. 8vo, iSoa; supplement 1813), the merits of 
which have been so long and so fully acknowledged both 
abroad and at home that no further comment is here 
wanted. In 1831 Rennie brought out a modified edition of it 
(reissued in 1833}, and Newman another in 1866 (reissued in 1883) ; 
but those who wish to know the author's views had better consult 
the original. Next in order come the very inferior British Ornitheiogy 
oi Graves (3 vols. 8vo, x8it-i82j), and a work with the same title 
by Hunt (i vols. 8vo„ 18^-1822), published at Norwich, but never 
finished, ^cn we have Selby's Mustrations of British Ornithology, 
two folio volumes of coloured plates engraved by himself, between 
1821 and 1833, with letterpress also in two volumes (8vo, 1825-1833), 
a second edition of the first volume being also issued (18^), for the 
author, having yWded to the pressure of the " Qiuinarian ^doctrines 
Uicn in vogue, thought it necessary to a^uat liis clasBifieatton 
accordingly, and it must be admitted that fok information the 


* Copies are sa|d to exist bea;rih|[( the date 1814. 
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second edition is best. In tSdi Fleming bronght out his History 
of British AnimtUs {8vo), in which the birds are treated at consider- 
able length (pp. 41-146), though not with great success. In 1835 
Mr jenyns (aiterwards Blomefield) produced an excellent Manual 
of British Vertebrate Animals, a volume (8vo) executed with great 
scientifle skill, the birds again receiving duo attention (pp. 49-286), 
and the descriptions of the various species being as accurate as they 
arc terse. In tho samo year began the Coloured Illustrations of 
British Birds and their Eggs ot H. L. Meyer (4to), which was com- 
pleted in 1843, whereof a second edition (7 vols. 8vo, 1842-1850) 
was brought out, and subsec^nently (1852-1857) a reissue of the 
latter. In 1836 appeared Eyton's History of the rarer British Birds, 
intended as a sequel to Bewick’s well-known volumes, to which no 
important additions had been made since tho issue of 1821. The 
year 1837 saw the beginning of two remarkable works by Macgilllvray 
and YarreM respectively, and each entitled A History of British 
Birds. Of YarreU’s work in three volumes, a second edition was 
published in 1845, a third in 1856, and a fourth, begun in 1871, and 
almost wholly rewritten. Of the compilations based upon this work, 
without which they could not have been composed, there is no need 
to speak. One of the few appearing since, with tho same scojTe, that 
are not borrowed is Jardine's Birds of Great Britain and Ireland 
(4 vols. 8vo, 1838-1843), forming part of his Naturalist’s Library; 
and Gould’s Birds of Great Britain has been already mentioned. 
The local works on English birds are too numerous to bo mentioned ; 
almost every county has had its ornithology recorded. Of more 
recent general works there should be mentioned A. G. Butler’s 
British Birds with their Nests and Eggs (6 vols., 1896), tlie various 
editions of Howard Saunders's Manual of British Birds, and Lord 
Lilford’s beautifully illustrated Coloured Figures of the Birds of the 
British Islands (1885-1897). 

Taxonomy. 

The good effects of “ Faunal ” works such as those named in 
the foreg(jing rapid survey none can doubt, but important as 
they are, they do not of themselves constitute ornithology as 
a science ; and an inquiry, no less wide and far more recondite, 
still remains. By whatever term avc choose to call it — Classifica- 
tion, Arrangement, Systematizing or Taxonomy— that inquiry 
which has for its object the discovery of the natural groups into 
which birds fall, and the mutual relations of those groups, has 
always been one of the deepest interest. It is now for us to trace 
the rise of the present more advanced school of ornithologists, 
whose labours yet give signs of far greater promi.se. 

It would probably be unsafe to place its origin further Imck 
than a few scattered hints contained in the “ Pterographische 
stinch ” of Christian Ludwig Nitzsch, published 

*** ’ in the Magazin fiir den neuesten Zusland der Natiir- 
kunde (edited by Voigt) for May r8o6 (xi. pp. 393-417), and even 
these might be left to pa.ss unnoticed, were it not that wc recog- 
nize in them the germ of the great work which the same admirabk 
zoologist subsequently accomplished. In these “ Fragments,” 
apparently his earliest productions, wc find him engaged on the 
subject with which his name will always be especially identified, 
the structure and arrangement of feathers. In the following year 
another set of hints — of a kind so different that probably no one 
then living would have thought it possible that they should ever 
be brought in correlation with those of Nitzsch — are contained in a 
memoir on Fishes contributed to the tenth volume of the Annales 
• ^ du Museum d'histoire naturelle of Paris by Etienne 

Hliain!" Geoffroy St-Hilaire in 1807,^ Here wc have it stated 
as a general truth (p. 100) that young birds have the 
sternum formed of five separate pieces — one in the middle, being 
its keel, and two “ annexes ” on each side to which the ribs are 
articulated — all, however, * finally uniting to form the si^e 
“ breast-bone.” Further on (pp. xoi, 102) we find observations 
as to the number of ribs w^ch are attached to each of the 
“ annexes ” — there being sometimes more of them articulated to 
the anterior than to the posterior, and in certain forms no ribs 
belonging to one, all being applied to the other. Moreover, the 
author goes on to remark that in adult birds trace of the origin 
of the sternum from five centres of ossification is always more or 
/«ss indicated by sutures, and that, though these sutures had been 
generally regarded as ridges for the attachment of the sternal 
muscles, they indeed mark the extreme points of the five primary 
boi^ pieoes of the sternum. 

* In thfc Pkilosophie antdomique (i. pp. *6^-rot, and especially 
pp. 135, 136), Which appeared in 1818, Geoilroy St-Hilaire explained 
the views he had adopted at greater length. 


In 1810 appeared at Heidelberg the first volume of ¥4 
Tiedemann’s carefully-wrought Anatomie und Naturgeschichle 
der -which shows a remarkable advance upon 

work which Cuvier did in 1805, and in some respects 
is superior to his later production of 1817. It is, how- 
ever, only noticed here on account of the numerous references 
made to it by succeeding writers, for neither in this nor in the 
author’s second volume (not published until 1814) did he pro- 
pound any systematic arrangement of the Class. More germane 
to our present .subject are the Osieographische Beitrdge zur 
Naiurgeschichte der Vogel of C. L. Nitzsch, printed at Leipzig in 
i8n — a miscellaneous set of detached es.says on some 
peculiarities of the skeleton or portions of the skeleton * 
of certain birds — one of the most remarkable of which is that on 
the component parts of the foot 101-105) pointing out the 
aberration from the ordinaiy structure exhibited by the Goat- 
sucker (Caprimulgus) and the Swift (Cypselus)—an aberration 
which, if rightly understood, would have conveyed a warning 
to those ornithological systematists who put their trust in birds’ 
toes for clxaraclers on which to erect a classification, that there 
was in them more of importance, hidden in the integument, 
than had hitherto been suspected ; but the warning was of 
little avail, if any, till many years had elapsed. However, 
Nitzsch had not as yet seen his way to proposing any methodical 
arrangement of the various groups of birds, and it was not until 
some eighteen months later that a scheme of classification in 
the main anatomical was attempted. 

This scheme was the work of Blasius Merrcm, who, in a 
communication to the Academy of Sciences of Berlin on the 
10th December 1812, which was published in its jHerrem 
Abhandlungcn for the following year (pp. 237-259), 
set forth a Tentamen sysiemaiis nabtralis avium, no less modestly 
entitled than modestly executed. The attempt of Merrcm amist 
l)e regarded as the virtual starting-point of the latest efforts 
in Systematic Ornithology, and in that view its proposals deserve 
to be stated at length. Without pledging ourselves to the 
acceptance of all its details — ^some of which, as is only natural, 
cannot be sustained with our present knowledge — it is certainly 
not too much to say that Merrcm ’s merits arc almost incompar- 
ably superior to those of any of his predecessors. Premising then 
that the chief characters assigned by this sy stematist to his sex'eral 
groups are drawn from almost all parts of the structure of birds, 
and are supplemented by some otliers of their more prominent 
peculiarities, we present the following abstract of his scheme:—^ 

I. Aves cabin atae. 

1. Aves cicreac.- ' 

A. Rapaces. — a, Accipitres — Vultur, Fedco, Sagittarius, 
b. Strix. 

3 . Hymenopodes. — a. Chclidoncs : a. C. nocturnae — 
Caprimulgus ; /3. C. diurnae — 
Htrundo. 

b. Oscines : a. O. conirostres — 
Loxia, FringiUa, Emberita, Tan- 
gara ; /S. O. teauirostres — 

Alauda, Molacilla, Muscieapa, 
Todu.s, Lanius, Ampelis, Tier- 
dus, Paradisea, Buphaga, Stur~ 
nus, Oriotus, Gracula, Coracias, 
Corvus, Pifra?, Pairus, Sitta, 
Certhiac qunedom. 

C. Mellisugao. — Trochilus, Certhiae ct U pupae plurimae. 

D. Dendrocolaptac. Picus, Yunx. 

E. Brcvilingiies. — a. U pupa ; b. Ispidae. 

F. Levirostrea.— <1. jRamphastu$,Saythrops? ; b.Psittacus. 

G. Coccyges.— C« cw/m«, Trogon, Bucco^ Crotophaga. 

2. Aves terrostres. 

A. Columba. 

B. Gallinae. 

3. Aves aquaticac. 

A. Odontorhynchi : a. Boscades h. Mergus; 

c. Phoenicopierus. 


9 The names of the genera aw?, he tells ns, for the most part those 
of Linnaeus, as being the best-known, though not the best. To some 
of the Linnacan genera he dare not, however, assign a place, for 
instance, Buceros, Haematopus, Merops, GlartOla (^i.<»son'« genus, 
by the by) and Palamedea. 
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B. Plat3nrhynchi. — Pelicantts, Phaeton, Plotus. 

C. ApUnodytes. 

D. Urinatrices : a. Cq>phi— Colymhi perlibus 

palmatis ; b. Podiceps, Colymbi pedibns lobatis. 

£. Stenorhynchi.»-Pro(;e/Iana, Diomedea, Larus, Sterna, 
Phynchops. 

4. Av «*3 palustres. 

A. Kusticolac ; a, Phalaridcs — Rallus, Fxtlica, Parra ; 

b. Limosu gae —TSTMmeniui, Scolopax, Tringa, Char- 
adrius, Recurvirostra. 

B. Grallae : a. Erodii ..'I unguc interraedio serrato, 

Cancroma ; b. Pelargi—Ctcomfl, Mycteria, Tantali 
quidam, Scopus, Platalea ; c. Gerani — Ardeae 
cristatae, Grtws, Psophia. 

C. Otis. 

II. Aves RATiTAB. — Struthio. 

The most novel feature, and one the importance of which 
most ornithologists of the present day are fully prepared to 
admit, is the separation of the class Aves into two great divisions, 
which from one of the most obvious distinctions they present 
were called by its author Carirtaiae ^ and Ratitae^^ according as 
the sternum possesses a keel (crista in the phraseology of many 
anatomists) or not. But Mcrrcm, who subsequently communi- 
cated to the Academy of Berlin a more detailed memoir on 
the “ flat-breasted ” bird.s,^ was careful not here to rest his 
divisions on the presence or absence of their sternal character 
alone. He concisely cites (p. 238) no fewer than eight other 
characters of more or less value as peculiar to the Carinate 
Division, the first of which is that the feathers have their barbs 
furnished with hooks, in consequence of which the barbs, includ- 
ing those of the wing-quills, cling closely together ; while among 
the rest may be mentioned the position of the furcula and 
coracoids,* which keep the wing-bones apart ; the limitation of 
the number of the lumbar vertebra to fijlccn, and of the 
carpals to tjvo ; as well as the divergent direction of the iliac 
bones — the airrt*.sponding characters peculiar to the Ratite 
Division being the disconnected condition of the barbs of the 
feathers, through the absence of any hooks whereby they might 
cohere ; the non-existence of the furcula, and the coale-scence 
of the coracoids with the scapulae (or, as he expressed it, the 
extension of the scapulae to supply the i)lace of the coracoids, 
which he thought were wanting ) ; the lumbar vertebrae being 
twenty and the carpals three in number ; and the parallelism 
of the iliac bones. 

As for Merrem’s partitioning of the inferior groups there is 
less to be said in its praise as a whole, though credit must be 
given to his anatomical knowledge for leading him to the percep- 
tion of several affinities, as well as difTerence.s, that had never 
before been suggested by superficial .systematisls. But it must 
be confessed that (chiefly, no doubt, from paucity of accessible 
material) he overlooked many points, both of alliance and the 
opposite, which since his time have gradually come to be 
admitted. 

Notice has next to be taken of a Memoir on the Employment 
of Sternal Characters in establishing Natural Familic.s among 

‘ Birds, which was read by Dc Blainville before the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris in jSis/* but not pub- 
lished in full for more than five years later (Journal 
de physique ... el des arts, xcii. 185-2x5), though an 
abstract forming part of a Prodrome d'une nouvelle distribution 
du rigne animal appeared earlier (op. cit. Ixxxiii. 252, 253, 
^59 J and Bm//. soc. philomath, de Paris, 1816, p. xio). 
This is a very disappointii^ performance, since the author 
observes that, notwithstanding his new classification of birds 
is based on a study of the form of the sternal apparatu.s, yet, 
because that lies wholly within the body, he is compelled to have 
recourse to such outward characters as are afforded by the 

J From Carina, a keel. 

^ From rates, a raft or flat-bottomecl barge. 

* " Beschreibung der Gcrippes eine.s Casuars nebst einigen beiliu- 
figen Bemerkungen uber die flachbriistigen Vogel," Abhandl. der 
Berlin. Akademie, Phys. Klasse (1817), pp. 179-198, tabb. i.-iii. 

* Merrem, as did many others in his time, calls the coracoids 
•' clavicuiae ” : but it is now well understood that in birds the real 
claviculae form the furcula or " merry-thought.” 

® Not 1812, as has .sometimes been stated. 


proportion of the limbs and the disposition of the toes — even as 
Ixad been the practice of most ornithologists before him ! It 
is evident that the features of the sternum on which De Blainville 
chiefly relied were those drawn from its posterior margin, which 
no very extensive experience of specimens is needed to show are 
of comparatively slight value ; for the number of “ echancrures ” 
— notches as they have sometimes been called in English — when 
they exist, goes but a very short way as a guide, and is so variable 
in some very natural groups as to be even in that short way 
occasionally misleading.® There is no appearance of his having 
at all taken into consideration the far more trustworthy characters 
furnished by the anterior part of the sternum, as well as by the 
coracoids and the furcula. Still De Blainville made some advance 
in a right direction, as for instance by elevating the parrots ^ 
and the pigeons as “ Ordres” equal in rank to that of the birds 
of prey and some others. According to the testimony of 
L’Herminier (for whom see later) he divided the “ Passereaux ” 
into two section.s, the “ faux ” and the “ vrais ” ; but, while the 
latter were very correctly defined, the former were most arbitrarily 
.separated from the “ Grimpeurs*' He also split his Grallaiores 
and Natalores (practically identical with the Grallae and Anseres 
of Linnaeus) each into four sections ; but he failed to see — as 
on his own principles he ought to have seen — that each of these 
sections was at least equivalent to almost any one of his other 
'‘Ordres.” lie had, however, the courage to act up to his own 
professions in collocating the rollers (^oracias) with the bec- 
catens (Merops), and had the sagacity to surmise that Menura 
was not a Gallinaceous bird. The greatest benefit conferred by 
this memoir is probably that it stimulated the efforts, presently 
to be mentioned, of one of his pupils, and that it brought more 
distinctly into sight that other factor, originally discovered by 
Merrem, of which it now clearly became the duty of systematizers 
to take cognizance. 

Following the chronological order we are here adopting, wc 
next have to recur to the labours of Nitzsch, who, in 1820, in 
a treatise on the nasal glands of birds — a subject that js/itgach 
had already attracted the attention of Jacobson 
(Nom>. Bull. soc. philomath, de Paris, iii. 267-269) — first put 
ffirth in Meckel’s Deutsches Archiv fur die Physiologic (vi. 251- 
269) a statement of his general views on ornithological classifica- 
tion which were based on a comparative examination of those 
bodies in various forms. It seems unnecessary here to occupy 
space by giving an abstract of his plan,® which hardly includes 
any but European species, because it was subsequently elaborated 
with no inconsiderable modifications in a way that must presently 
l)e mentioned at greater length. But the .scheme, crude as it was, 
possesses .some interest. It is not only a key to much of his 
later work— to nearly all indeed that was published in his life- 
time — but in it are founded several definite groups (for example, 
Passerinae and Picariae) that subsequent experience has shown 
to be more or less natural ; and it further serves as additional 
evidence of the breadth of his views, and his trust in the teachings 
of anatomy. 

That Nitzsch took this extended view is abundantly proved 
by the valuable series of ornithotomical c>bservations which he 
must have been for some time accumulating, and almost immedi- 
ately afterwards began to contribute to the younger Naumann’s 
excellent Naturgeschichte der Vogel Deutschlands, already noticed 
above. Besides a concise general treatise on the organization of 
birds to be found in the Introduction to this work (i. 23-52), u 
brief description from Nitzsch’s pen of the peculiarities of the 
internal structure of nearly every genus is incorporated with the 
author’s prefatory remarks, as each passed under consideration, 

® Cf, Philos. Transactions (1869), p. 337, note. 

^ This view of them had been long before taken by Willughby, 
but abandoned by all later authors. 

® This plan, having been repeated by Schi^ss in 1829 {op, cit. xii. 
p. 73), became known to Sir R. Owen in 1835, who then drew to it 
the attention of Kirby (Seventh Bridgewater Treatise, ii. pp. 444,443), 
and in the next year referred to it in his own article " Aves " in 
Todd's Cyclopaedta of Anatomy (i. p. 266), so that Englishmen need 
no excuse for not being aware of one of Nitzsch's labours, though 
his more advanced work of 1829, presently to be mentioned, was not 
referred to by Sir R. Owen. 
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and these descriptions being almost without exception so drawn 
up as to be comparative are accordingly of great utility to 
the student of classification, though they have been so greatly 
neglected. Upon these descriptions he was still engaged till 
death, in 1837, put an end to his labours, when his place as 
Naumann’s assistant for the reauiinder of the work was taken by 
Rudolph Wagner ; but, from time to time, a few more, which 
he had already completed, made their posthumous appearance 
in it, and, in subsequent years, some selections from his unpub- 
lished papers were through the care of Gicbel presented to the 
public. Throughout the whole of this series the same marvellous 
industiy and scrupulous accuracy are manifested, and attentive 
study of it will show how many times Nitzsch anticipated the 
conclusions of modern taxonomers. Yet over and over again 
his determination of the affinities of several groups even of 
European birds was disregarded j and his labours, being con- 
tained in a bulky and costly work, were hardly known at all 
outside of his own country, and within it by no means appreciated 
so much as they deserved ' — for even Naumann himself, who 
gave them publication, and was doubtless in s<ime degree 
influenced by them, utterly failed to perceive the importance 
of the characters offered by the song-muscles of certain groups, 
though their peculiarities were all duly described and recorded 
by his coadjutor, as some indeed had been long before by Cuvier 
in his famous dissertation - on the organs of voice in birds 
{Lemons d'amtomie compart, iv. 450-491). Nitzsch’s name was 
subsequently dismissed by Cuvier without a word of praise, and 
in terms which would have been applicable to many another and 
inferior author, while Temminck, terming Naumann’s work an 
“ ouvrage de luxe ” — it being in truth one of the cheapest for its 
contents ever published — effectually shut it out from the realms 
of science. In Britain it seems to have been positively unkmmn 
until quoted some years after its completion by a catalogue- 
compiler on account of some peculiarities of nomenclature 
which it presented. 

Now we must return to France, where, in 1827, L’Hcrminier, 
a creole of Guadaloupe and a pupil of Dc Blainville’s, contributed 
to the Actes of the Linnaean Society of Paris for 
miah'r, * Reclierches sur I’apparcil 

sternal des Oiseaux,” which the precept and example 
of his master had prompted him to undertake, and Cuvier 
had found for him the means of executing. A second and 
considerably enlarged edition of this very remarkable treatise 
was published as a separate work in the following year. Wc 
have already .seen that De Blainville, though fully persuaded 
of the great value of sternal features as a method of classification, 
had been compelled to fall back upon the old pedal characters 
so often employed before ; but now the scholar had learnt to 
excel his teacher, and not only to form an at least provisional 
arrangement of the various members of the Class, based on 
sternal characters, but to describe these characters at some 
length, and so give a reason for the faith that was in him. There 
is no evidence, so far as we can see, of his having been aware 
of Merrem’s views ; but like that anatomist he without hesitation 
divided the class into two great ‘‘coupes," to which he gave, 
however, no other names than “ Oiseaux normaux ” and “ Oiseaux 
anotnaux ” — exactly corresponding with his predecessor's 
Carinatae and Ratitae — and, moreover, he had a great advantage 
in founding these groups, since he had di.scovered, apparently 
from his own investigations, that the mode of o.ssification in each 
was distinct; for hitherto the statement of there being five 
centres of ossification in every bird’s sternum seems to have 
been accepted as a general truth, without contradiction, whereas 
in the ostrich and the rhea, at any rate, L’Herminier found that 
•Jiere were but two such primitive points,** and from analogy 

* Their value was, however, understood by Gloger, who in 1834, 
as will presently be seen, expressed his regret at not being able to 
use them. 

* Cuvier's first observations on the subject seem to have appeared 
in the Ma^azin encyclopidique for 1795 (ii. pp. 330, 358). 

* This fact in the ostrich appears to have been known already to 
Geoffroy St-Hilairc from his own observation in Egypt, but does not 
seem to have been published by him. 


he judged that the same Would be the case with the casso- 
wary and the, emeu, which, with the two forms mentioned 
above, made up the whole of the “Oiseaux flwomaMX ” whose 
existence w'as then generally acknowledged.* These are the forms 
which composed the family previously termed Cursores by De 
Blainville ; but L’Herminier was able to distinguish no fewer 
than thirty-four families of “ Oisiaux normaux" and the 
judgment with which their separation and definition were effected 
must be deemed on the whole to be mo.st creditable to him. It 
is to be remarked, however, that the wealth of the Paris Museum, 
which he enjoyed to the full, placed him in a situation incompar- 
ably more favourable for arriving at results than that which 
was occupied by Merrcm, to whom many of the most remarkable 
forms were wholly unknown, while L’Herminier had at his 
disposal examples of nearly every type then known to exist. 
But the latter used this privilege wisely and well — nut, after 
the manner of De Blainville and others subsequent to him, 
relying solely or even chiefly on the character afforded by the 
posterior portion of the sternum, but taking also into considera- 
tion those of the anterior, as well as of the in some cases still 
more important characters presented by the pre-sternal bones, 
such as the furcula, coracoids and scapulae. L’Herminier thus 
separated the families of “ Normal Birds ” : — 


1. “ Accipitre.s " — Accipitres, 

Linn. 

2. " Serpentaires ” — Gypogera- 

HUS, Illiger. 

3. " Chouettes^' — Sirix, Linn. 

4. “Touracos" — Opaetus, 

Vieillot. 

5. " Perroquets ” — Psittacus, 

Linn. 

6. " Cobbris " — Trochilus , Linn. 

7. " Marlinols " — Cypsiius, llli- 

gcr. 

8. " Engoulevents ” — Capri- 

mulgtts, Linn. 

9. " Coucous ” — Ctuulus, Linn. 

10. ” Couroucous” — Trogon, hinn. 

11. " RoIIkt.s ” — Calgulus, Bris- 

.son. 

12. “ Gu^picr.s ” — Mcrops, Linn. 

13. " Martins-Pficheurs’’ — Alcedo, 

Linn. 

14. " Calaos " — Duceros, Linn. 

15. “Toucans" — Ramphastos, 

Linn. 

lO. " Pies " — Pious, Linn. 

17. “ Epopsides " — Epopsides, 
Vieillot. 


18. 

19. 

20. 

21 . 


*3- 

24. 


26. 


I33- 

34- 


"Passereaux" — Passeves, 
Linn. 

" Pigeons " — Columba, Linn. 
" Gallinac^s ” — GalUtiacea. 
“Tinamous” — Tinamus, 
Latliam. 

" Foulques ou Poules d'eau " 
— Fulica, Linn. 

" Gruos " — Grus, Pallas. 
"H6rodions" — Herodii, Illi- 


ger. 

No name given, but said to 
include “ Ics ibis et ics 



Grallae. 

" Mouettc.s ’’ — Larits, I.iiui. 

“ Petrels " — ProceUarta,lAvit\, 
" Pelicans" — Pelccanus, Linn. 
" Canards " — Anas, Linn. 
“Grdbes" — Podiceps, 
Latliam. 

"I’longeons” — Colymbus, 
Latham. 

“ Pingouins " — A lea, Latham. 
“ Manchotss " — Aptenodytes, 
Forster. 


I Tlxe preceding list is'given to show the very marked agreement 
of L’ilerminicr’s results compared with those obtained fifty 
years later by another investigator, who approached the subject 
from an entirely different, though still osteological, basis. Many 
of the excellencies of L'Herminier’s method could not be pointed 
out without too great a sacrifice of space, because of the details 
into which it would be necessary to enter ; but the trenchant 
w'ay in which he showed that the “ Passereaux " — a group 
of which Cuvier had said, “ Son caraetdre scmble d’abord 
purement n^atif,” and had then failed to define the limits — 
differed so completely from every other assemblage, while 
maintaining among its own innumerable members an almost 
perfect essential homogeneity, is very striking, and shows how 
admirably he could grasp his subject. Not less conspicuous 
are his merits in disposing of the groups of what arc ordinarily 
known as water-birds, his indicating the affinity of the rails 
(No. 22) to the cranes (No. 23), and the severing of the latter 
from the herons (No. 24). His union of the snipes, sandpipers 
and plovers into one group (No. 26) and the alliance, especially 
dwelt upon, of that group with the gulls (No. 27) are steps 
which, though indicated by Merrem, are here for the first time 
clearly laid down ; and the separation of the gulls from the 
petrels (No. 28)— -a step in advance already taken, it is true, 
by Illiger — is here placed on indefeasible ground. With all this, 
perhaps on account of all this, L’Herminier’s efforts did not 
* Considerable doubts were at that time entertained in I’aris as 
^ ,to the existence of the Apteryx. 
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find favour with his scientific superiors, and for the time things 
remained as though his investigations had never been carried on. 

Two years later Nitzsch, who was indefatigable in his endeavour 
to di^over the natural families of birds, and had been pursuing 
a scries of researches into their vascular system, 
ftwpiag. published the result, at Halle in Saxony, in his Observa- 
tiones de avium arieria carotide communij in which 
is included a classification drawn up in accordance with the 
variation of structure which that important vessel presented 
in the several groups that he had opportui^jtics of examining. 
By this time he had visited several of the principal museums 
on the Continent, among others Leyden (where Temminck 
resided) and Paris (where he had frequent intercourse with 
('uvicr), thus becoming acquainted with a considerable number 
of exotic forms that had hitherto been inaccessible to him. Con- 
sequently his labours had attained to a certain degree of complete- 
ness in this direction, and it may therefore be expedient here 
to name the different groups which he thus tlmught himself 
entitled to consider established. They are as follows : — 

I. Aves Cakinaxar [L’H. “Oiseaux normaax”]. 

A. Aves Carinatae aereae. 

r. Accipilrinae (L'H. i, 2 partim, 3] ; 2. Passerinae [L’H. i81 ; 3. 
Macrochirrs 6, 7]; 4. CitcttUnae [L’ll. 8, y, 10 (qn. ii, 

12?)]; 5. Pinnae [L’H. 15, 16]: 6. Psiltarinae [L'H. 5]; 7. 
Lipoglossae [L’H. 13, 14, 17] ; 8. Amphiholae [L’H. 4]. 

B. Aves Carinatae terre-srres. 


I. CoUmhinae [L'H. ly] ; 2. GalHnaceae [L'H. 20]. 


C. Avep Carinatae ac^uaticae. 

Crallae. 

I. Alectorides Dicholopkus Otis) [L’H. 2 partim, 26 partiml ; 
2. Gruinae [L’H. 23] ; 3. Fulicariat [L’H. 22] ; 4. Iltrodtae 
[L’H. 24 partim] : 5. Pelargi [L’H. 24 partim, 25] ; 6. Odonto- 
glossi ( = Phoenicopterus) [L'H. 26 paitimj : 7. Limicolae [1.,’H. 
26 pacnc omnes]. 

Palmatae. 


8. Lougipennes [L'H. 27! ; 9. Nasutae (L’H. 28] ; 10. Unguirosires 
[L’H. 30]; II. Stegaiwpodes [L’H. 29]; 12. Pygopodes [L’H. 
31, 3^,33, 34]- 

II. Aves Katitae [L’H. " Oiseaux anomaux "]. 


To enable the reader to compare the several groups of Nitzsch 
with the families of L’Hcrminier, the numbers applied by tire 
latter to his families are suffixed in square brackets to the 
names of the former ; and, disregarding the order of sequence, 
which is here immaterial, the essential correspondence of the 
two systems is worthy of all attention, for it obviously means 
that these two investigators, starting from different points, 
must have been on the right track, when they so often coincided 
as to the limits of what they considered to be, and what we 
are now almost justified in calling, natural groups.^ But it 
must be observed that the classification of Nitzsch, just given, 
rests much more on characters furnished by the general structure 
than on those furnished by the carotid artery only. Among 
all the species (188, he tells us, in number) of which he examined 
specimens, he found only jour variations in the structure of that 
vessel, namely ; — 

I. That in which both a right carotid artery and a left are 
present. This is the most usual fashion among the various groups 
of birds, including all the “ aerial ” forms excepting Passerinae, 
Macrochires and Picinae. 


2. That in which there is but a single carotid artery, springing 
from both right and left trunk, but the branches soon coalescing, 
to take a midway course, and again dividing near the head. 'Hiis 
form Nitzsch was only able to find in the bittern (Ardea stettofis). 

* Whether Nitzsch was cognizant of I-'Herminicr’s views i.s in no 
way apparent. The latter's name seems not to be even mentioned by 
him, but Nitzsch was in Paris in the summer of 1827, and it is almost 
impossible that he should not have heard of L’Hcrminter’s labours, 
unless the relations between the followers of Cuvier to whom Nitzsch 
attached himself, and those of De Blaiiiville, whose pupil L’Hermi- 
nier was, were such as to forbid any communication between the 
rival schools. Yet wc have L'Hcnnimer’s evidence that Cuvier gave 
him every a.s.sistance. Nitzsch’s silence, both on this occasion and 
afterwards, is very curious ; but he cannot be accused of plagiarism, 
for the scheme given above is only an ^plification of tliat fore- 
shadowed by him (as already mentki&ed) in 1820 — a scheme which 
seems to have been equally unkn6^g|^ to L'Herminier, perhaps 
through linguistic difficulty. 


3. That in which the right carotid artery alone is present, 
of which, according to our author’s experience, the flamingo 
{Phoenicopterus) wasi the sole example. 

4. That in which the left carotid artery alone exists, as found 
in all other birds examined by Nitzsch, and therefore as regards 
species and individuals much the most common— since into 
this category come the countless thousands of the passerine 
birds — a group which outnumbers all the rest put together. 

Considering the enormous stride in advance made by L’Hennitiier, 
it is very disappointing for the historian to have to record tliat the 
next inc^uirer into the osteology of birds achieved a naetkaU 
disastrous failure In his attempt to throw light on their 
arraMcment by means of a comparison of their sternum. This 
was Bertliold, who devoted a long chapter of bis Beitrdge zur Ana- 
tomic, published at Gottingen in 1831, to a con.sideration of the 
subject. So far as his introductory chapter went — the development 
of the stemum— he was, for his ume, right enough and .somewhat 
instructive. It was only when, after a close examination of the 
sternal apparatus of one hundred and thirty species, which he 
carefully described, that he arrived (pp. 1^7*183) at the conclusion — 
astonisliing to us who know of L’Herminier’s previous results — that 
the sternum of birds cannot be used as a help to their clas.sification 
on account of the egregious anomalies that would follow the pro- 
ceeding — such anomalie.s, lor instance, as the separation of Cypselus 
from Htnuido and its alliance with Trochtlus, and the grouping of 
Hirundo anil Pnngilla together. 

At the very beginning of the year 1832 Cuvier laid before the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris a memoir on the progress of ossifi- 
cation in the sternum of birds, of which memoir an 
abstract will be found in the Annoles des sciences 
naturelles (xxv. pp. 260-272). Herein he traced in aeotfny. 
detail, illustrating his statements by the preparations 
he exhibited, the progress of ossification in the sternum of the 
fowl and of the duck, pointing out how it differed in each, and 
giving his interpretation of the differences. It had hitherto been 
generally believed that the mode of ossification in the fowl was 
that which obtained in all birds — the ostrich and its allies 
(as L’Herminier, we have seen, had already shown) excepted. 
But it was now made to appear that the struthious birds in this 
respect resembled, not only the duck, but a great many other 
groups — waders, birds-of-prey, pigeons, passerines and perhaps all 
birds not gallinaceous — so that, according to Cuvier’s view, the five 
points of ossification observed in the Gallinae, instead of exhibiting 
the normal process, exhibited one quite exceptional, and that in 
all other birds, so far as he had been enabled to investigate the 
matter, ossification of the sternum began at two points only, 
situated near the anterior upper margin of the side of the sternum, 
and gradually crept towards the keel, into which it presently 
extended ; and, though he allowed the appearance of detached 
portions of calcareous matter at the base of the still cartilaginous 
keel in ducks at a certain age, he seemed to consider this an 
individual peculiarity. This fact was fastened upon by Geoffrey 
in his reply, which wa-s a week later presented to the Academy, 
but was not published in full until the following year, when 
it appeared in the Annates du Mushtm (ser. 3, ii. pp. i-az). 
Geoffroy here maintained that the five centres of os.sification 
existed in the duck just as in the fowl, and that the real difference 
of the process lay in the period at which they made their appear- 
ance, a circumstance which, though virtually proved by the 
preparations Cuvier had used, had been by him overlooked or 
misinterpreted. 'ITie fowl possesses all five ossifications at birth, 
and for a long while the middle piece forming the keel is by far 
the largest. They all grow slowly, and it is not until the animal 
is about six months old that they are united into one firm bone. 
The duck, on the other hand, when newly hatched, and for nearly 
a month after, has the sternum wholly cartilaginous. Then, it is 
true, two lateral points of ossification appear at the margin, 
but subsequently the remaining three are developed, and when 
once formed they grow with much greater rapidity than in the 
fowl, so that by the time the young dqck is quite independent of 
its parents, and can shift for itself, whole sternum is com- 
pletely bony. Nor, argued Geofiroy, was it tnie to say, as 
Cuvier had said, that the like occurred in the pigeons and true 
passerines. In their case the sternum begins to ossify from three 
very distinct points— one of which the centre of ossification of 
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the keel. As regards the struthious birds, they could iiot be 
likened to the duck, for in them at no age was there any indica* 
tion pf a single median centre of ossification, as Geofiroy 
satisfied himself by his own observations made in Egypt many 
years before. Guvier seems to have acquiesced in the corrections 
of his views made by Geoffrey, and attempted no rejoinder j but 
the attentive and Impartial student of the discussion will see that 
a good deal was really wanting to make the latter’s reply effective, 
though, as events have shown, the former was hasty in the con- 
clusions at which he arrived, having trusted too much to the 
first appearance of centres of ossification, for, had his observa- 
tions in regard to other birds been carried on with the same 
attention to detail as in regard to the fowl, he would certainly 
have reached some very different results. 

In 1834 C. W. I.. Gloger brought out at Breslau the first (and 
unfortunately the only) part oi a Vollstdndiges Handlmch der Natur- 
O/orer geschkhte der Vogel Extropa's^ treating of tlie land-birds. 

* * In the Introduction to this book (p. xxxviii., note) he 
expressed his regret at not being able to use as fully as he could 
wish the excellent researches of Nitzsch which were tlicn appearing 
(as has been above said) in the successive parts of Naumann’s great 
work. Notwithstanding this, to Gloger seems to belong the credit 
of being tlie first author to avail himself in a book intended for 
practical ornithologists of the new light that liad already been shed 
on Systematic Ornithology : and accordingly wc have the .second 
order of Iiis arrangement, the 4 -V 6 ^ Passerinae, divided into two 
suborders : singing passerines {tnelo 4 »sae), and passerines without 
an apparatus of song-muscles {ammalae ) — the latter including what 
some later writers called Picariae. For the rest his classification 
demands no particular remark ; but that m a work of this kind he 
had the courage to recognize, for ins^nce, such a fact as the essential 
difference between swallows and swifts lifts him considerably above 
the crowd of other ornithological writers of his time. 

An improvement on the old method of classification by purely 
external characters was introduced to the Academy o£ Sciences of 
Suadevall Stockholm by C. J. Sundevall in 1835, and was publi^e 4 
■ the following year in its Handlingar (pp. 43-130). Thisj 
was the foundation of a more extensive work of which, from 
the influence it still exerts, it will be necessary to treat later at 
some length, and there will be no need now to enter much into 
details respecting the earlier performance. It Is .sufficient here to 
remark that the author, even then a man of groat erudition, must 
have been aware of the turn which taxonomy was taking ; but, not 
being able to divest himself of the older notion that external 
charactci-s were superior to those furnished by the study of 
internal structure, and that Comparative Anatomy, instead of being 
a part of zoology, was something distinct from it, he seems to have 
endeavoured to form a scheme which, while not running wholly 
counter to the teachings of Comparative Anatomists, should yet 
rest ostensibly on external characters. With this vit:w he studied 
the latter most laboriously, and in some measure certainly not 
without success, for he brought into prominence several points that 
liad hitherto escaped the notice of his predecessors. He also ad- 
mitted among liis characteristics a physiological consideration 
(apparently derived from Oken *) dividing the cla.ss Aves into two 
sections AUrices and Pvaecoces, according as the young were fed by 
their parent.s or, from the first, fed themselves. But at this time he 
was encumbered with the hazy doctrine of analogies, which, if it 
did not act to Ms detriment, was as.suredly of no service to Mm. 
He prefixed an " Idea Systematis ” to Ms “ Expositio " ; and the 
former, wlxicli appears to represent his real opinion , differs in arrange- 
ment very considerably from the latter. Like Gloger, Sundevall 
in his ideM system separated the true passeiines from all other birds, 
calling them Volucres ; but he took a step furtlier, for he assigned 
to them the highest rank, wherein nearly every recent authority 
agrees with Mm ; out of them, however, he chose the thrushes and 
warblers to stand first as his ideal " Centrum ” — a selection which, 
though in the opinion of the present writer erroneous, is still largely 
followed. 

The points at issue between Cuvier and Etienne Geoffroy 
St-HUaire before mentioned naturally attracted the attention 
UHw L’Herminier, who in 1836 presented to the French 
Academy the results of his researches into the mode 
Mdora of growth of that bone which in the adult bird he had 
studied to sudi good purpose. Unfortunately 
full account of his diligent investigation.^ was 
never published, We can best judge of his labours from an 
abstract reprinted in the Cotnptes rendus (iii. pp. 12-20) and 
reprinted in the Annales des sciences natureUes (ser. 2, vol. vi. pp. 
107-1x5), and from the report upon them by Isidore Geoffroy 

‘ He ss^ys from P)ten's N^ureeschichte fUr Sckulen, published to 
18a I, but the division is to be found in that autikor'a earlier Lfhrbuck 
der Zoologie (ii. p. 371), wMch appeared in 1816. ■ ' 


St-Hilairp, to whom with others they were referred. This report 
is contained in the Cwipies rendus for the following year (iv. pp,i 
565*574), and is very critical in its character. 

L'Hermmier arrived at the conclusion that, 60 far from there 
being only two or three difierent modes by which the process oi 
ossification in tho sternum is carried out, the i^piphe]; of different 
mod^ is very considerable — almost each natural group of birds 
having its own. The principal tlieory which he hehce conceiv^ 
himself justified in propounding was that instead <Apv» bmng (as 
liad been stated) the maximum number of centres of os^cation in 
the sternum, there are no fewsr than mne entering into the com- 
position of the perfect sternum of birds in general, though in every 
species some of these nine are wanting, whatever be the condition 
of development at the time of examination. These nine theoretical 
centres or " pieces ” L'Hornuniei) deemed to be disposed m three 
transverse series (ratigSes), namely the anterior or I' prosternal,*' 
the middle or " mcsostemal " and the posterior or " inetasternal " 

each series consisting of three portions, one median piece and two 
side-pieces. At the same time he seems, according to the abstract 
of his memoir, to have made the somewhat contradictory assertion 
toat sometimes there are more than three pieces in each sei'ics, and 
in certain groups of birds as many as six.‘‘^ It would occupy more 
space than can here be allowed to give even the briefest abstract of 
tne numerous observations which follow the statement of his theory 
and on which it professedly rests. They extend to more than a 
score of natural groups of birds, and nearly each of them presents 
some peculiar cliaractcrs. Thus of the first scries of pieces ho says 
that wlicn all exist they may be developed simultaneously, or that 
tho two side-piec^ m.ay precede the median, or again that the 
median may precede the side-pieces— according to the group of 
birds, but that tlie second mode is much the commonest. The same 
variations are observable in the second or middle .series, but ijs 
side-pieces arc said to exist in all groups ol birds without exception^ 
As to the third or posterior series, when it is complete the three 
constituent pieces are developed almost simultaneously ; but its 
median piece is said often to originate in two, which soon unite, 
csjieciaUy when the side-pieces are wanting. Bv way of exapipf^ 
of L’Herminier's observations, what he says of tne two groups uiat 
had been the subject of Cuvier’s and the cider Geoftroy's contest 
may be mentioned. In the Gallinae the five well-known pieces or 
centres of ossification are said to consist of the two side-pieces of 
the second or middle stjries, anrl the three of the posterior. On two 
occasions, however, there was found in addition, what may be 
taken for a representation of the first s<‘ries, a little '* noyau *' situated 
between the coracoids - -forming the only instance of all three series 
being present in the same birtl. As regards the ducks, L'Hcrminier 
agreed with Cuvier that there are commonly only two centres of 
Q.ssification — the side-pieces of the middle scries ; but as these grow 
to meet one another a distinct median " noyau,” also of the same 
series, sometimes appears, which sotui forms a connexion with each 
of them. In the ostrich and its allies no trace of this median centre 
of ossification over occurs ; but with those exceptions its existence 
is invariable in all other birds. Here the matter must be left ; but 
it is undoubte<lly a subject which ilemands further investigation, 
and naturally any future investigator of it should consult the 
ab.stract of L'Herminier’s memoir and the criticisms upon it of the 
younger Gcx)ffroy. 

Hitherto our attention has been given wholly to Germany and 
France, for the chief ornithologists of Britain were occupying 
themselves at this time in a very useless way— not 
but that there were several distinguished men who were * 
paying due heed at this time to the internal structure 
of birds, and some excellent descriptive memoirs on special forms 
had appeared from their pens, to say nothing of more than one 
general treatise on ornithic anatomy.* Yet no one in Britain 

* We shall perhaps be justified in assuming that this apparent 
inconsistency, and others which present themselves, would be 
explicable if tho whole memoir with the necessary illustrations had 
been published. 

* Sir Kichard Owen's celobratetl article “ Aves," in Todd's 
Cyclopaedia of Anatomy and Physiology (i. pp. 265-358), appeared in 
1836, and, as giving a general view of the structure of birds, needs 
no' praise Wre ; but its object was not to establish a classification, 
or throw light especially on systematic arrangement. So far from 
that being the case, its distinguished author was content to adopt, 
as he tells us, the arrangement proposed by Kirby to the Seventh 
Bridgewater Treatise (ii. pp. 445-474), being that. It is true, of an 
estimable zoologist, but of one who had no special knowledge of 
ornithology. Indeed it is, as the latter says, that of Linnaeus, 
improved by Cuvier, with an additional modification of Illiger'^i — 
all these three authors having totally ignored any biit external 
characters. Yet it was regarded " as being the one "wMch facilitates 
the expression of the leading anatomical difference which obliaui 
in the class of birds, and which therefore may be considered as the 
most natural." 
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seems to have attempted to found any scientific arrangement of 
birds on other than external characters until, in 1837, William 
Macgillivray issued the first volume of his History of British 
Birds, wherein^ though professing (p. 19) “ not to add a new 
system to the many already in partial use, or that have passed 
away like their authors,” he propounded (pp. 16-18) a scheme for 
classifying the birds of Europe at least founded on a ” considera- 
tion of the digestive organs, which merit special attention, on 
account, not so much of their great importance in the economy 
of birds, as the nervous, vascular and other systems are not 
behind them in this respect ; but because, exhibiting great 
diversity of form and structure, in accordance with the nature 
of the food, they are more obviously qualified to afford a basis 
for the classification of the numerous species of birds ” (p. 52). 
Fuller knowledge has shown that Macgillivray was ill-advised in 
laying stress on the systematic value of adaptive characters, but 
his contributions to anatomy were valuable, and later investi- 
gators, in particular H. Gadow and P. Chalmers Mitchell, have 
shown that useful systematic information can be obtained from 
the study of the alimentary canal. Macgillivray himself it was, 
apparently, who first detected the essential difference of the 
organs of voice presented by some of the New- World Passerines 
(subsequently known as Clamatores), and the earliest intimation 
of this seems to be given in his anatomical description of the 
Arkansas Flycatcher, Tyrannus verticaUs, which was publishe<l 
in 1838 {Omithol. Biography, iv. p, 425), though it must be 
admitted that he did not — because he then could not — perceive 
the bearing of their difference, which was reserved to be shown by 
the investigation of a still greater anatomist, and of one who had 
fuller facilities for research, and thereby almost revolutionized, 
as will presently be mentioned, the views of systematists as to 
this order of birds. There is only space here to say that the 
second volume of Macgillivray ’s work was published in 1839, 
and the third in 1840 ; but it was not until 1852 that the author, 
in broken health, found an opportunity of issuing the fourth and 
fifth. His scheme of classification, being as before stated partial, 
need not be given in detail. Its great merit is that it proved 
the necessity of combining another and hitherto much-neglected 
factor in any natural arrangement, though vitiated as so many 
other schemes have been by being based wholly on one class of 
characters. 

But a bolder attempt at classification was that made in 1838 
by Blyth in the New Series (Charlesworth’s) of the Magazine of 
Biytt History (ii. pp. 256-268, 314-319, 

420-426, 589-601 ; iii. pp. 76-84). It was limited, 
however, to what he called Imessores, being the group upon 
which that name had been conferred by Vigors (Trans, Linn, 
Society, xiv. p. 405) in 1823, with the addition, however, of his 
Raptores, and it will be unnecessary to enter into particulars 
concerning it, though it is as equally remarkable for the insight 
shown by the author into the structure of birds as for the philo- 
sophical breadth of his view, which comprehends almost every 
kind of character that had been at that time brought forward. 
It is plain that Blyth saw, and perhaps he was the first to see it, 
that geographical distribution was not unimportant in suggesting 
the affinities and differences of natural groups (pp. 258, 259); 
and, undeterred by the precepts and practice of the hitherto 
dominant English school of Ornithologists, he declared that 
” anatomy, when aided by every character which the manner of 
propagation, the progressive changes, and other physiological 
data supply, is the only sure basis of classification.” He was 
(juite aware of the taxonomic value of the vocal organs of some 
groups of birds, presently to be especially mentioned, and he had 
himself ascertained the presence and absence of caeca in a not 
inconsiderable number of groups, drawing thence very justifiable 
inferences. He knew at least the earlier investigations of 
L’Herminier, and, though the work of Nitzsch, even if he had 
ever heard of it, must (through ignorance of the language in 
which it was written) have been to him a sealed book, he had 
followed out and extended the hints already given by Temminck 
as to the differences which various groups of birds display in their 
moult. With all this it is not surprising to find, though the fact has 


been generally overlooked, that Blyth 's proposed anangement 
in many points anticipated conclusions that were subsequently 
reached, and were then regarded as fresh discoveries. It is proper 
to add that at this time the greater part of his work was 
carried on in conjunction with A. Bartlett, the superin- 
tendent of the I^ndon Zoological Society’s Garden.s, and that, 
without his assistance, Blyth's opportunities, slender as they were 
compared with those which others have enjoyed, must have been 
still smaller. Considering the extent of their materials, which was 
limited to the bodies of such animals as they could obtain from 
dealers and the several menageries that then existed in or near 
London, the progress made in what has since proved to be the 
right direction is very wonderful. It is obvious that both these 
investigators had the genius for recognizing and interpreting the 
value of characters ; but their labours do not seem to have met 
with much encouragement; and a general arrangement of the class 
laid by Blyth before the Zoological Society at this time ^ does not 
appear in its publications. The scheme could hardly fail to be 
a crude performance — a fact which nobody would know better 
than its author ; but it must have presented much that was 
objectionable to the opinions then generally prevalent. Its line 
to some extent may be partly made out — very clearly, for the 
matter of that, so far as its details have been published in the 
scries of papers to which reference has been given — and some 
traces of its features are probably pre-served in his Catalogue of 
the specimens of birds in the museum of the Asiatic .Society 
of Bengal, which, after several years of severe labour, made its 
appearance at Calcutta in 1849 i but, from the time of his 
arrival in India, the onerous duties imposed upon Blyth, together 
with the want of sufficient books of reference, seem to have 
hindered him from seriously continuing his former researches, 
which, interrupted as they were, and born out of due time, had 
no appreciable effect on the views of systematisers generally. 


Next must be noticed a .series of short treatises communicated 
by Johann Friedrich Brandt, between the years 1836 and 1839, to 
the Academy of Sciences of St Petersburg, and publislied sraadt 
in its Mimoires. In the year last mentioned the greater 
part of these was separately issued under the title of Jiettrdge zur 
Kenntniss der Naturgeschichte der Vdgel. Herein the author first 
assigned anatomical reasons for rearranging tlie order Anseres of 
Linnaeus and Natatores of llliger, who, .so long before as 1811, had 
proposed a new distribution of it into six families, the <leflnitions of 
which, as was his wont, he had drawn from external characters only. 
Brandt now retained very nearly the same arrangement as his 
pre(leces.sor ; but, notwithstanding tliat he could trust to the 
firmer fountlation of internal framework, he took at least two retro- 
grade steps. First he failed to see the great structural difference 
between the penguins (which llliger had placed as a group, Impennes, 
of equal rank to his other families) and the auks, divers and grebes, 
Pygapodes- combining all of them to form a " Typus ” (to use his 
term) Urinatores ; and secontlly he admitted among the Natatores, 
though as a distinct " Typus " Podoidae, the genera Podoa and 
Fulica, which are now known to belong to the Railidae —tho latter 
indeed (.see Coot) being but very slightly removed from the moor- 
hen ('7.V.). At the same time ho corrected the error made by llliger in 
associating the Phalaropes with these forms, rightly declaring 
their relationship to- Tringa (see Sandpiper), a point of order which 
other systematists were long in admitting. On the whole Brandt's 
labours were ^ no smiffl .service in asserting the principle that con- 
sideration must be paid to osteology ; for his position was such as 
to gain more attention to. his views than some of his less favourably 
placed brethren had succeeded in doing. 

In the same year (183^ another slight advance was made in tl c 
claasification of the true Passerines. Keyserling and Blasius briefly 
pointed out in the Archiv fdr Naturgeschichte (v. pp. 332- 
334) that, while all the other birds provided with perfect * 

song-musclcs had the '' planta *' or hind part of the^. . 

" t^us " covered with two long and undivided horny 
plates, the larks {q.v.) had this pj^ divided by many transverse 
suifures, so as to be scutellated behind as well as in front ; just as 
is the case in many of the passerines which have not the singing- 
apparatus, and also in tlie noopoe {q.v.). TTie importance of this 
singular but superficial departure from the normal structure has 
been so needlessly exaggerated as a character that at the present 
time its value is apt to be unduly depreciated. In so large and so 
homogeneous a group as that of the true Passerines, a constant 


* An abstract is contained in the Minute-book of the Scientific 
Meetings of the Zoological Society, zOth June and loth July 1838. 
The claw was to contain fifteen orders, but only three wpi^ def^t 
with in any detail, 
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character of this kind is not to l>e despised as a practical mode of 
separating the birds which possess it ; and, more than this, it would 
appear that the discovery thus announced was the immediate means 
of loading to a series of investigations of a much more important 
and lasting nature— those of Johannes Miiller to bo presently 
mentioned. 

Again we must recur to that indefatigable and most original 
investigator Nitzsch, who, having never intermitted his study of 
SMatch particular subject of his first contribution to 

science, king ago noticed, in 1833 brought out at 
Halle, where he was professor of Zoology, an essay with the title 
Pterylographiae Avium Pars prior. It seems that this was 
issued as much with the object of inviting assistance from others 
in view of future labours, since the materials at his di.sposal were 
comparatively scanty, as with that of making known the results 
to which his researches had already led him. Indeed, he only 
communicated copies of this essay to a few friends, and examples 
of it are comparatively scarce. Moreover, he stated subsequently 
that he thereby hoped to excite other naturalists to share with him 
the investigations he was making on a subject which had hitherto 
escaped notice or had been wholly neglected, since he considered 
that he had proved the disposition of the feathered tracts in the 
plumage of birds to be the means of furnishing characters for the 
discrimination of the various natural groups as significant and 
important as they were new and unexpected. There was no need 
for us here to quote this essay in its chronological place, .since it 
dealt only with the generalities of the subject, and did not enter 
upon any systematic details. These the author reserved for a 
second treatise which he was destined never to complete. He 
kept on diligently collecting materials, and as he did so was con- 
strained to modify some of the statements he had published. 
He consequently fell into a state of doubt, and before he could 
make up his mind on some questions which he deemed important 
he was overtaken by death. ^ Then his papers were handed over 
to his friend and successor Professor Burmeister, now 
neiator. years past of Buenos Aires, who, with 

much skill, elaborated from them the cx<'ellent work 
known as Nitzsch’s Pterylographie, which was published at Halle 
in 1840, and translated into English for the Ray Society in 1867. 
There can be no doubt that Professor Burmeister discharged liis 
editorial duty with the most conscientious scrupulosity ; but, 
from what has been just said, it is certain that there were im- 
portant points on which Nitzsch was as yet undecided — some of 
them perhaps of which no trace appeared in his manuscripts, 
and therefore as in every case of works posthumously published, 
unless (as rarely happens) they have received their author’s 
“ imprimatur y' they cannot be implicitly trusted as the expression 
of his final views. It would consequently be unsafe to ascribe 
positively all that appears in this volume to the result of Nitzsch’s 
mature consideration. Moreover, as Professor Burmeister 
states in his preface, Nitzsch ]yy no means regarded the natural 
sequence of groups as the highest problem of the systematist, 
but rather their correct limitation. Again, the arrangement 
followed in the Pteryhgraphie was of course based on pterylo- 
graphical considerations, and we have its author’s own word for 
it that he was persuaded that the limitation of natural groups 
could only be attained by the most a.ssiduous research into the 
species of which they are composed from every point of view. 
The combination of these three facts will of itself explain some 
defects, or even retrogressions, observable in Nitzsch’s later 
systematic work when compared with that which he had 
formerly done. On the other hand, some manifest improvements 
are introduced, and the abundance of details into which he 
enters in his Pterylographie render it far more instructive and 
aluable than the older performance. As an abstract of that 
has already been given, it may be sufficient here to point out the 
chief changes made in his newer arrangement. To begin with, 

^ Though not relati^ exactly to our present theme, it would be 
improper to dismiss Nitzsch's name without reference to his extra- 
ordinary labours in investigating the insect and other external 
parasites of birds, a subject which as regards British species was 
subsequently elaborated by Denny in his Monographia A noplurorum 
Britanniae (1842) and in his list of the specimens of British Anoplura 
in the collection V ,7 British Museum. 


the three great sections of aerial, terrestrial, and aquatic birds 
arc abolished. The ‘‘ Accipitres ** are divided into two groups. 
Diurnal and Nocturnal ; but the first of these divisions is separated 
into three sections : (i) the Vultures of the New World, (a) 
those of the Old World, and (3) the genus Falco of Linnaeus. 
'I^c “ PasserinaCy' that is to say, the true Passeresy are split into 
eight families, not wholly with judgment; ' but of their taxonomy 
more is to be said presently. Then a new order “ Picariae ” is 
instituted for the reception of the MarrochireSy CucuHnae, 
Pirinae Psittacinae and Amphibolae of his old arrangement, to 
which arc added three® others — Caprimulginae, Todidae and 
Lipoglossae- the last consisting of the genera BuceroSy U pupa and 
Alcedo. The association of Alcedo with the other two is no doubt a 
misplacement, but the alliance of Buceros to Upupa, already sug- 
gested by Gould and Blyth in 1838 (Mag. Nat. History, ser. 2, 
ii. pp. 422 and 589), though apparently unnatural, has been corro- 
borated by many later systematisers ; and taken as a whole the 
establishment of the Picariae was certainly a commendable 
proceeding. For the rest there is only one considerable change, 
and that forms the greatest blot on the whole scheme. Instead of 
recognizing, as before, a subclass in the Ratitae of Merrem, Nitzsch 
now reduced them to the rank of an order under the name 
“ Plalysternae,” placing them between the “ Gallinaceae ” and 
“ Grallae,’* though admitting that in their pterylosis they differ 
from all other birds, in ways that he is at great pains to describe, 
in each of the four genera examined by bim—Sirttthio, Rhea, 
Dromaeus and Casuarius.^ It is significant that notwithstanding 
this he did not figure the pterylosis of any one of them, and the 
thought suggests itself that, though his editor a.ssures us he had 
convinced himself that the group must be here shoved in 
{eingeschoben is the word used), the intrusion is rather due to the 
necessity which Nitzsch, in common with most men of his time 
(the Quinarians excepted), felt for deploying the whole series of 
birds into line, in which case the proceeding may be defensible on 
the score of convenience. The extraordinary merits of this book, 
and the admirable fidelity to his principles which Professor 
Burmeister showed in the difficult task of editing it, were un- 
fortunately overlooked for many years, and perhaps are not 
sufficiently recognised now. Even in Germany, the author’s 
own country, there were few to notice seriously what is certainly 
one of the most remarkable works ever published on the science, 
much less to pursue the investigations that had been so laboriously 
begun.® Andreas Wagner, in his report on the progress of 

° A short essay by Nitzsch on the general structure of the Passerines, 
written, it is said, in 1836, was iiublishcd in 1862 [Zettschr. Ges. 
Naturwissenschaft, xi», pp, It is probably to this essay 

that Professor Burmeister refers in the Pterylographie (p. 102, note ; 
ling, trans., p. 72, note) as forming the basis of the article 
” Passcrinac ” which he contributed to Hrsch anti Gruber’s Eticyhlo- 
pddie (sect. iii. bd, xiii. pp. 1 39-1 44), and published lielore the 
Pterylographie. 

’ By the numbers prefixed it woukl look as if there should be four 
new members of this order ; but that seems to be (iue rather to a 
slip of tlie pen or to a printer’s error. 

* This association is one of the most remarkable in the whole 
scries of Blyth's remarkable papers on classification in the volume 
cited above. He states that Gould suspected the alliance of these 
two forms ” from external structure and habits alone " ; otherwise 
one might suppose that he had obtained an intimation to that 
cUoct on one of his Continental journeys. Blyth " arrived at the 
same conclusion, however, by a different train of investigation," 
and this is beyond doubt. 

He docs not mention Apteryx, at that time so little known on the 
Continent. 

Some excuse is to be made for this neglect. Nitzsch had of 
course exhausted all the forms of birds commonly to be obtained, 
and specimens of the less common forms were too valuable from the 
curator’s or collector’s point of view to be subjected to a treatment 
that might end in their destruction. Y ct it is said , on good authority, 
that Nitzsch had the patience so to manipulate the skins of many 
rare species that he was able to ascertain the characters of their 
ptcrylosi.s by the inspection of their inside only, without in any way 
damaging them for the ordinary purpose of a museum. Nor is this 
surprising when we consider the marvellous skill of Continental and 
especially German taxidermists, many of whom have elevated their 
profession to a height of art inconceivable to most Englishmen, 
who arc only acquainted with the miserable mcckery of Nature 
which is tlie most sublime result of all but a few " bird-stufiers.*' 
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otrtithology, as might be expected frotn Such a man as he was, 
|j!Aced the Pterylographie at the summit of those publicatibns 
the appearance of which he had to record for the years 1839 and 
1840, stating that for *' Systematik ” it was of the greatest import- 
ance.* On the other hand Oken {Isis, 1842, pp. 391-394), though 
giving a summary of Nitzsch's results and classification, was more 
sparing of his praise, and prefaced his remarks by asserting that 
he could not refrain from laughter when, he looked at the plates 
in Nitzsch's work, since they reminded him of the plucked fowls 
hanging in a poulterer’s shop, and goes on to say that, as the 
author always had the luck to engage in researches of which 
nobody thought, so had he the luck to print them wliere 
nobody sought them. In Sweden Sundevall^ without accepting 
Nitzsch’s views, accorded them a far more appreciative greeting 
in his annual reports for 1840-1842 (i. pp. 152-160); but, of 
course, irt England and France nothing was known of them 
beyond the scantiest notice, generally taken at second hand, in 
two or three publications. Thanks to Mr Sclater, the Ray 
Society was' induced to publish, in 1867, an excellent translation 
by Mr Dallas of Nitzsch’s Pterylography, and thereby, however 
tardily, justice was at length rendered by British ornithologists to 
one of their greatest foreign brethren.* Nitzsch’s work on 
feathers has been carried farther by many later observers, and 
its value is now generally accepted (see Feather). 

The treatise of Kes.*iler on the osteology of birds' feet, pijblished 
in the Bulletin of the Moscow Society of Naturalists for 1841, next 
Keeker words, though its scope is rather to show 

' differences than affinities ; but treatment of tliat kind is 
undoubtedly useful at in indicating tliat alliances generally 

admitted are unnatural ; and this is the case here, for, following 
Cuvier's method, the author's re.searches prove the artificial character 
of some of its associations. While furnishing— almost uncon- 
sciously, however — additional evidence for overthrowing that 
cla.ssificalion, Ihete is, nevertheless, no attempt made to construct 
a better one ; and the elaborate tables of dimensions, both absolute 
and proportional, suggestive as is the whole tendency of the autlior's 
observations, seem not to lead to any very practical result, tliough 
the systematist's need to look beneath the integument, even m 
parts that arc so comparatively little liidden as birds’ feet, is once 
more made Iwyond all que.stion apparent. 

It has already been mentioned that Macgillivray contributed 
to Audubon’s Ornithological Biography a series of descriptions of 
Mmc- anatomy of American birds, from 

gUHrrtr subjects supplied to him by that enthusiastic naturalist, 
whose zeal and prescience, it may be called, in this 
Auauboa. respect merits all praise. Thus he (prompted very 
likely by Macgillivray) wrote : “I believe the time to 
be approaching when much of the results obtained from 
the inspection of the exterior alone will be laid aside ; when 
museums filled with stuffed skins will be considered insufficient 
to afford a knowledge of birds ; and when the student will go 
forth, not only to observe the habits and haunts of animals, but 
to preserve specimens of them to be carefully dissected” (Orniih. 
Biography^ iv., Introduction, p. xxiv). As has been stated, the 
first of this series of anatomical descriptions appeared in the fourth 
volume of his work, published in 1838, but they were continued 
until its completion with the fifth volume in the following year, 
and the whole was incorporated into what may be termed its 
second edition. The Birds of America, which appeared ^tween 
1840 and 1844. Among the many species whose anatomy Mac- 
gillivray thus partly described from autopsy were at least half a 
dozen * of those now referred to the family Tyrannidae (see Kinc- 

* Archiv fUr NaturgescHichte, vii. 2, pp. 60, 61. 

* In 1836 Jacquemin communicated to the French Academy 
(Camples reMus, it, pp. 37^, 375 and 472) some observations on 
the order in which feathers are disposed on the body of birds ; but, 
however general may have been the scope of his investigations, the 
portion of them published refers only to the crow, and there is no 
mention made of Nitzsch's former work. 

* The Ray Society had the good fortune to obtain the ten original 
oopper-plates, all but one drawn by the author himself, wherewith 
the wovk w£is illustrated. It is only to be regretted that the Society 
did not also adopt the quarto size in which it appeared, for by 
iiBsuiitg their Hnghsh version in folio they needlessly put an impedi- 
ment m the Way of its common and convenient use. 

* These arc, according to modem nomenclature, Tyrannus caroli- 
nensis and (as before mentioned) T. verticalis, Myidrehus crinitus, 
Sayomis fuscus, Coniopus virens and Empidonax acadicus. 


Bird), but then included, with many others, according to the 
irraiiunal, vague and rudimentary notions of classification of 
the time, in what was termed the family “ Muscicapinae.” In all 
these species he fOhnd the vocal Organs to differ e.sseritially in 
structure from those of other birds of the Old World, which we 
now call Passerine, or, to be still more precise, Oscinian. But by 
him these last were most arbitrarily severed, dissociated from 
their allies, and wrongly combined with other forms by no means 
nearly related to them (Brit. Birds, i. pp. 17, 18) which he also 
examined ; and he practically, though not literally,® asserted the 
truth, when he said that the general structure, but especially 
the muscular appendages, of the lower larynx was ” similarly 
formed in all other birds of this family ” descrilied in Audubon’s 
work. Macgillivray did not, however, assign to this essential 
diiferencer any systematic value. Indeed he was so much pre- 
possessed in favour of a classification based on the structure of the 
digestive organs that he could not bring himself to consider 
vocal muscles to be of much taxonomic use, and it was reserved 
to Johannes Miiller to point out that tlie contrary was 
the fact. This the great German comparative anato- 
mist did in two communications to the Academy of 
Sciences of Berlin, one on the 26th June 1845 ^**d the other on the 
14th May 1846, which, having been first briefly published in the 
Academy's Monatsbericht, were afterwards printed in full, and 
illustrated by numerous figures, in its Abhandlungen, though in 
this latter and complete form they did not appear in public until 
1847. This very remarkable treatise forms the groundwork of 
almost all later or recent researches in the comparative anatomy 
and consequent arrangement of the Passeres, and, thcnigh it is 
certainly not free from imperfections, many of them, it must be 
said, arise from want of material, notwithstanding that its 
auUior had command of a much more abundant supply than was 
at the disposal of Nitzsch. Carrying on the work from the 
anatomical point at which he had left it, correcting his errors, and 
utilizing to the fullest extent the observations of Keyserling and 
Biasius, to which reference has already been made, Muller, 
though hampered by mistaken notions of which he seems to have 
been unable to rid himself, propounded a scheme for the classifica- 
tion of this group, the general truth of which has been admitted 
by ail his successors, based, as the title of his treatise expressed, 
on the hitherto unknown different types of the vocal organs in tile 
Passerines. He freely recognized the prior discoveries of, as he 
thought, Audubon, though really, as has since been ascertained, 
of Macgillivray ; but Muller was able to perceive their systematic 
value, which Macgillivray did not, and taught others to know it. 
At the same time Muller showed himself, his power of discrimina- 
tion notwithstanding, to fall behind Nitzsch in one very crucial 
point, for he refused to the latter’s Picariae the rank that had 
been claimed for them, and imagined that the group.s associated 
under that name ■formed but a third “ tribe ” — IHcarii — of a 
great order Insessores, the others being (i) the 0 seines or Poly- 
the singing' birds by emphasis, whose inferior larynx 
was endowed ,w^ the full number of five pairs of song-muscles, 
and (2) the Trettheophones, composed of some South-American 
families. Looking on Muller’s labours as we now can, we see 
that such errors as he committed are chiefly due to his w 4 nt of 
special knowledge of ornitholi^, combined with the absence 
in several instances of sufficient materials for investigation. 
Nothing whatever is to be said against the composition of his 
first and second “ tribes ” ; but the third is an assemblage .still 
more heterogeneous than that which Nitzsch brought together 
under a name so like that of Miiller— for the fact must never be 
allowed to go out of sight that the ektent of the Picarii of the 
latter is not at all that of the Picariae of the former.* For 

* Not literally, because a few otber forms such as the genera Polio^ 
pMa and PlOogonys, now known to have no relation to the Tyranni- 
dae, were included, though these forms, it would seem, had never 
been dissected by him. On the other hand, he declares that the 
American redstart, Muscicapa, or. as it now stands, Setophagd 
ruticilla, when young, has its vocal Organk like the rest— an extra- 
ordinary statement which is worthy the attehtibn of the taahy able 
American ornithologists. 

* It is not needless to point out this fine distinction, for mote than 
one modem author would seem to have overlooked it. 
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instance^ Muller places m his third " tribe ” the group which he 
called Atnpelidae, meaning thereby the peculiar forms of South 
America that are now considered to be more properly named 
Cottngidoe, and herein he was clearly right, while Nitzsch, who 
(misled by their supposed affinity to the genus Ampelis — peculiar 
to theNcM-thernHemisphere,and a purely Passerine form) had kept 
them among his Passerinae, was as clearly wrong. But again Muller 
made his third “ tribe ” Picarii also to contain the Tyrannidae, of 
which mention has just been made, though it is so obvious as now 
to be generally admitted that they have no very intimate relation- 
ship to the other families with which they are there associated. 
There is no need here to criticise more minutely this projected 
arrangement, and it must be said that, notwithstanding his 
researdies, he seems to liave had some misgivings that, after all, 
the separation of tlie Insessores into those “ tribes ” might not be 
justifiable. At any rate he wavered in his estimate of their 
taxonomic value, for he gave an alternative proposal, arranging 
all the genera in a single series, a proceeding in those days thought 
not only defensible and possible, but desirable or even requisite, 
though now utterly abandoned. Just as Nitzsch had laboured 
under the disadvantage of never having any example of the 
abnormal Passeres of the New World to dissect, and, therefore, was 
wholly ignorant of their abnormality, so Muller never succeeded 
in getting hold of an example of the genus PtUa for the same 
purpose, and yet, acting on the clue furnished by Kcyserling and 
Blasius, he did not hesitate to predict that it would be found to 
fill one of the gaps he had to leave, and this to some extent it has 
been since proved to do. 

It must not be supposed that the vocal muscles were first 
discovered by Muller ; on the contrary, they had been described 
long before, and by many writers on the anatomy of 
■ birds. To say nothing of foreigners, or the authors 
of general works on the subject, an excellent account of them 
had been given to the Linnean Society bjr W. Yarrell in 1829, 
and published with elaborate figures in its Transactions (xvi. 
305-321, pis. 17, 18), an abstract of which was subsequently 
given in the article “ Raven ” in his History of British Birds, 
and Macgillivray also described and figured them with the greatest 
accuracy ten years later in his work with the same title (ii. 
21-37, pis. x.-xii.), while Blyth and Nitzsch had (a.s already 
mentioned) seen some of their value in classification. But 
Muller has the merit of clearly outstriding his predecessors, 
and with his accustomed perspicuity made the way even plainer 
for his successors to see than he himself was able to see it. What 
remains to add is that the extraordinary celebrity of its author 
actually procured for the first portion of his researches notice 
in England {Ann. Nat, History, xvii. 499), though it must be 
confessed not then to any practical purpose ; but more than 
thirty years after there appeared an English translation of his 
treatise by F. Jeffrey Bell, with an appendix by Garrod contain- 
ing a summary of the latter’s own continuation of the same line 
of research.’ 

It is now necessary to revert to the year 1842, in wliich Dr Comay 
of Rochefort communicated to the French Academy of Scienc»?s a 
^ memoir on a new cleissihcation of birds, of which, however, 

t/oramy. nothing but a notice has been preserved {Comptes rendus, 
xiv. p. 164). Two years later this was followed by a second contri- 
bution from him on the same subject, and of this only an extract 
appeared in the official organ of the Academy (ut supra, xvi. pp. 
94. 95), though an Abstract was inserted in one scientific jounial 
{L'Institut, xii. p. 21), and its first portion in another {Journal des 
DScouvertes, i. p. 250). The Revue Zoologique for 1H47 (pp. 360-369) 
containM the whole, and enabled naturalists to consider the merits 
of the author’s project, which was to found a new classification of 
birds on the form of the anterior palatal bones, which he declared 
to be subjected mbre evidently tlian any other to certain fixed laws. 
These laws, as formulated by him, are that (i) there is a coincidence 
of form of the anterior palatal and of the cranium in birds of tlie 
same order; (2) there is a likeness between the anterior palatal 
bones in bi rds 01 the same order ; (3) there are re lation s of lik eness 

* The title of the English translation is Johannes Miiller on Certain 
VdyidtiOHs in the Vocal Organs of the Passeres that have hitherto 
escaped notice. It was published at Oxford in 1878. By some 
unaccountable accident, the dale of the original communication to 
the Academy of Berlin is wrongly printed. It has been rightly 
given above. 


between the anterior palatal bones in gB>xips of birds which are 
near to one another. Those laws, he added, eXi^ in regard to all 
parts that offer characters fit for the methodical arrangement of 
birds, but it is in regard to the anterior palatal bone that they 
unquestionably offer tlie most evidence. In the evolution of these 
laws Dr Comay had most laudably studied, as his observations 

E rove, a vast number of different types, and the upshot of his whole 
ibours, though not very clearly stated, was such as to wholly sub- 
vert tlic clasbification at that time generally adopted ^ French 
oniilhologibts. Uc of course knew the investigations of L'Herminier 
and De B^lainville on sternal formation, and he also seems to have 
been aware of some jiterylological differences exhibited by birds — 
whctlier those of Nitzsch or those of Jacquemin is not stated. True 
it is the latter were never published in full, but it is quite conceiv- 
able that Dr Comay may have known their drift. Be that as it 
may, he declares that characters drawn from the sternum or the 
pelvis — hitherto deemed to be, next to the bones of the head, the 
most important portions of the bird's framework — are scarcely 
worth more, from a classificatory point of view, than characters 
drawn from the bill or the legs ; while pterylological considerations 
together with many, others to which some systemalists had attachecl 
more or less importance, can only assist, and apiiarenlly must never 
be taken to control, the force of evidence furnished by lliis bone of 
all Ixines— the anterior palatal. 

That Dr Cornay wa.s on the brink of making a discovery of con- 
siderable merit will by and by appear ; but, with every disposition 
to regard his investigations favourably, it cannot be said that he 
accomplished it. Whatever proofs Dr Cximay may have had to 
satisfy him-self of his being on the right track, those proofs were not 
adduced in sufficient number nor arranged with sutlicient skill to 
persuade a somewhat .stiff-necked generation of the truth of his 
views— for it was a generation whose leaders, in France at any 
rate, looked with suspicion upon any one who professed to go beyond 
the bounds which the genius of Cuvier had been unable to overpass, 
and regarded tlie notion of upsetting any of the positions maintaiiwl 
by him a.s verging almost ui)on profanity. Moreover, Dr Comay's 
scheme was not given to the world with any of those adjuncts that 
not merely please the vye but arc in many cases necessary, for, 
though on a subject wliich required for its proper comprehension a 
.scries of plates, it made even its final appearance unadorned by a 
single ex])lanatory figure, and in a journal, respectable and well- 
known indeed, but one not of the hjgbp.st .scientific rank. 

The same year which saw the promulgation of the crude scheme 
just described, as well as the publication of the final researches of 
Muller, witnes.sed ako another attempt at the classifica- cabmalM 
tion of birds, much more limited indeed in scope, but, so 
far as it went, regarded by most ornithologists of the time as almost 
final in its operation. .lindcr the vague title of " Ornithologische 
Notizen” Professor Cabanis of Berlin contributed to the ^fcAiw /flr 
NaturgeschicMe (xiii. i, pp. 186-256, 308-352) an es.say in two parts, 
whemn, following the researches of Miiflcr * on the syrinx, in the 
course of wliich a correlation had been shown to exist between the 
whole or divided condition of the planta or hind part of the " tarsus," 
first noticed, as lias been said, by Kcyserling and Blasius, and the 
presence or absence of the perfect song-apparatus, the younger 
author found an agreement which .seemeJ almost invariable in tliis 
rt\spect, and he also jiointed out that the planta of the different 
groups of birds in which it is divided is divided in different modes, 
the mode of divi.sioii being generally characteristic of the group. 
Such a coincidence of the internal and external features of birds 
was naturally dermeil a di.scovory of the greatest value by those 
omitliologists who thought most highly of the latter, and it was 
unquestionably of no little practical utility. Further examination 
also revealed the fact* that in certain groups the number of 
“ primaries," or quill-feathers growing from the manus or distal 
segment of the wing, formed another characteristic easy of observa- 
tion. In the Oscines or Polymyodi of Miiller the numbier was cither 
nine or ten— and if the latter the outermost of them was generally 
very small. In two of tlie other groups of which l‘rofessoT Cabanis 
especially treated — groups which had been hitherto more or less 
confounded with the Oscines — the number of primaries was in- 
variably ten, and the outermost of them was comparatively large. 
Tliis observation was also hailed as the discovery of a fact of extra- 
ordinary importance ; and, from the results of these investigations, 
taken altogether, ornithology was declared by Sundevall, un- 
doubtedly a man who had a right to speak with authority, to have 
made greater progress than had been achieved since the days of 
Cuvier. The final disposition of the " Sub-cla.s.s Insessores "—all the 

* On the other hand, Muller makes several references to the labours, 
of Professor Calianis. The investigations of Ixith authors must have 
been proceeding simultaneously, and it matters little wliich actually 
appared first. 

® This seems to have been made known by Professor Cabanis the 
preceding year to the Gesellschaft der Nalurforsckender Freunde 
(cf. Muller, Stimntorganen der Passerinen, p. 65). Of course the 
variation to which the number of primaries was subject had not 
escaped the observation of Nitzsch, but he had scarcely used it as a 
classificatory character. 
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perching birds, tliat is to say, which are neither birds of prey nor 
pigeons — projiosed by I’rofessor Cabanis, was into four " Orders," 
as follows : — 

1. Oscines, equal to Muller's group of the same name ; 

2 . Clamatores, being a majority of that division of the Picariae 
of Nitzsch, so called by Andreas Wagner, in 1841,* which have 
their feet normally constructed ; 

3. Strisoyes, a group now separated from the Clamatores of 
Wagaer, and containing those forms which liavc their feet abnor- 
mally constructed ; and 

4. Seansores, being the Gritnpe»rs of Cuvier, the Zygodactyli of 
‘.everal other systematists. 

'I’he first of these four '* Orders ” had been alrearly indefeasibly 
established as one perfectly natural, but respecting its details more 
must presently be said. The remaining three are now seen to be 
oljviously artificial associations, and the second of them, Clamatores, 
in particular, containing a very heterogeneous assemblage of forms ; 
but it must l)c borne in miiid that the internal structure of some of 
them was at that time still more imperfectly known than now. 

This will perhaps lie the most convenient place to mention another 
kind of classification of birds, which, based on a principle wholly 
Bona- different from those that have just been explained, 
requires a few words, though it has not been productive, 
nor is likely, from all that appears, to be productive of 
any great effect. So long ago as 1831, Prince C. L. Bonaparte, in 
his Sergio di inia distribuswne metodica degli Anitnali Vertebralt, 
published at Rome, and in 1837 communicated to the Linnean 
Society of London, " A new Systematic Arrangement of Vertebrated 
Animals,” which was subsequently printed in that Society's Trans- 
actions (xviii. pp. 247-304), though before it appeared there was 
i^ued at Bologna, under the title of Sympsis VertehreUorum Systema- 
tis, a Latin translation of it. Herein he divided the class Aves into 
two subclasses, to which he applied the names of Insessores and 
Grallatores (hitherto used by their inventors Vigors and Illigcr in a 
different sense), in the latter work relying chiefly for this division 
on characters which had not bt'forc been used by any systematist, 
namely that in the former group monogamy generally prevailed 
and the helpless nestlings were fed by their parents, while the latter 
group were mostly polygamou.s, and the chicks at birth were active 
and capable of feeding themselves. I'his method, which in proce'.s 
of time was dignified by the title of a Phy.sioiog«cal .Arrangement, 
was insisted ujpon with more or less pertinacity by the author 
throughout a long series of publications, some; of them separate 
books, some of them contributed to the memoirs issued by many 
.scientific bodies of various European counlnc.s, ceasing only at lus 
death, which in July 1857 found lum occupied upon a Conspectus 
Generum Avium, that in consequence remain.s unfinished, in tlic 
course of this .series, however, he saw fit to alter the name of hi.s two 
.subclasse.s, since those which he at first adopted were open to a 
variety of meanings, and in a communication to the French Academy 
of Science.s in 1853 {Comptes rendus, xxxvii. pp. 641-647) the 
denomination Insessores was cliangcd to Altrices, and Grallatores to 
Praecoces — the terms now preferred by him being taken from 
Suntlevall’s treatise of 1835 already mentioned. The views of 
Bonaparte were, it appears, uIsjO shared by an ornithological amateur 
H of some distinction, John Hogg, who propounded a scheme 

which, as he subsequently stated {Zoologist, 1850, p. 2797), 
was founded strictly in accordance with them ; but it would seem 
that, allowing his convictions to be warped by other consideration.s, 
he abandoned the original " phy.siological ’’ ba.sis of hi.s system, so 
that this, when published in 1846 {Edinh, N. Philosoph. Journal, 
xli. pp. 50-71), was found to be established on a single character 
of the feet only ; though he was careful to point out, immediately 
after formulating the definition of his subclasses Constrictipedes 
and Inconstricltpedes, that the former " make, in general, compact 
and well-built ne.sts, wherein they bring up their very weak, bund, 
and mostly naked young, which tliey feed ivith care, by bringing 
food to them lor many days, until they arc fledged and sufficiently 
strong to leave their nest," observing also that they " are princi- 
pally monogamous ” (pp. 55, 56) ; while of the latter he says tliat 
they " make either a poor and rude nest, in which they lay their 
eggs, or else none^ depo:uling them on the bare ground. The young 
are generally born with their full sight, covered with down, strong, 
and capable of running or swimming immediately after they leave 
the egg-shell." He adds that the parents, which "are mostly 
polygamous," attend tlieir young and direct them where to find 
tlicir food (p. 63). The numerous errors in these assertions hardly 
need pointing out. The herons, for instance, arc much more 
" Conslrtclipedes " than arc the larks or tlie kingfishers, and, so far 
from tlic majority of " Ineonstiictipcdes " being i>olygamou.s, there 
^ scarcely any evidence of polygamy obtaining as a liabit among 
birds in a state of nature except in' certain of the Gallinae and a 
very few others. Furthermore, the young of the goatsuckers are 

I Archiv filr Naturgeschichte, vii. 2, pp. 93, 94. The division 
seems to have been instituted by this author a couple of years earlier 
in the second edition of his Handbuch der Naturgeschichte (a work 
not seen by thepresent writer), but not then to have received a scien- 
tific name. It included all Ptcariae which had not " zygodactylous " 
feet, that is to say, toes placed in pairs, two before and two behind. 
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at hatcliing far more developed than are those of the horons or the 
cormorants ; and, in a general way, nearly every one of tlic as- 
serted peculiarities of the two subclasses breaks down under careful 
examination. Yet the idea of a " physiological " arrangement on 
the same kind of principle found another follower, or, as he thought, 
inventor, in Edward Newman, who in 1850 communicated 
to the Zrological Society of London a plan published in * ’ 

its Proceedings for that year (pp. 46-48), and reprinted also in his 
own journal The Zoologist (pp. 2780-2782), based on exactly the same 
considerations, dividing birds into two groups, " Hesthogenous " — 
a word so vicious in formation as to be incapable of amendment, but 
intended to signify those tliat were liatchc'd with a clothing of 
down — and " Gyninogenous," or those that were liatched naked. 
These three systems arc essentially identical ; but, pLausible as they 
may be at the first aspect, they have been found to he practically 
useless, though such of their characters as their upholders have 
advanced with truth deserve attention. Physiology may one day 
very likely assist the systematist ; but it must be real physiology 
and not a sham. 

In 1856 Paul Gervais, who had already contributed to the Zoologie 
of M. de Castclnau’s Expedition dans les parties centrales de I’Amirique 
du Slid some important memoirs de.scribing the anatomy of 
the hoaetzin and certain other birds of doubtful or anomal- 
ous position, published some remarks on tlic characters which could be 
drawn from the sternum of birds (Ann. Sc. Nat. Zoologie, ser. 4, vi. pp. 
5-15). 'The considerations are not very striking from a general point of 
view ; but the author adtls to the weight of eviilcncc which some of 
liis prcdcccs.sors had brought to bear on cerbiin matters, particularly 
in aiding to aboIi.sh the artuicial groups " D^odactyls," " Syndactyls," 
and " Zygodactyls," on which so mucli reliance had been placed by 
many of lus countrjmen ; and it is with him a great merit that lie 
wa.s the first apparently to recognize publicly that characters drawn 
trom the posterior part of the sternum, and particularly from the 

cchancrures,'" commonly called in English " notches ” or “ cmar- 
ginations," are of comparatively httle importance, since their 
numlier is apt to vary in forms that arc most clo.scly allied, and 
even in species that arc usually associated in tlie same genus or 
unquestionably belong to the same familj^,’’* while these " notches " 
sometimes bt*come simple foramina, as in certain pigeons, or on 
the other hand foramina may exceptionally change to " notches," 
and not unfrequcntly disappear wholly. Among liis cliief systematic 
determinations we may mention that he refers the tinamous to the 
rails, because apparently of their deep " notches," but otherwise 
take.s a view of that groiij) more correct according to modern notions 
than did most of his contemporaries. 'J he bu.stards he would 
place with the " Limicoles," a.s also Dramas and Chionts, the 
sheath-bill (q.v.). Phaeihon, the tropic-bird (?.v.), he would place 
with the '■ I-arid^s " and not with the " Pel6canid6s," which it only 
resembles in its feet having all the toes connected by a web. Finally 
divers, auks and penguins, according to him, form the last term in 
the series, and it seems fit to him that they should be regarded as 
forming a .separate order. It is a curious tact that even at a date 
so late as this, and by an investigator so well informed, doubt should 
still have existed whether Apteryx (see Kiwi) should be referred to 
the group containing the cassowary and the ostrich. On the whole 
the remarks ol this e.stecmed author do not go much beyond such as 
might occur to any one who had made a study of a good series of 
specimens ; but many of them are published for the first time, and 
the author is careful to insist on the necessity of not resting solely 
on sternal characters, but associating with them those drawn from 
otlicr parts of the body, 

Three years later in the same journal (xi. 11-145, pis. 2-4) 
M. Blanchard published some Recherckes sur les caractires osUo- 
logiques des oiseaux appliqiUes d la classification tialwcUe Blan- 
de CCS amniaux, strongly urging the .superiority of such eftan# 
characters over those drawn from the bill or feet, wliich, 
he remarks, though they may have sometimes given correct notions, 
have mostly led to mistakc.s, and, if observations of habits and food 
liavc sometimes afforded happy results, they have often been de- 
ceptive ; so that, should more be wanted than to draw up a mere 
inventory of creation or trace the distinctive outline of each spccio;>, 
zoology without anatomy would remain a barren study. At tlie 
same time he .states tliat authors who have occupied themselves with 
the sternum alone h.n.ve often produced uncertain results, especially 
when they have neglected its anterior for its posterior part ; for in 
truth every bone of the skeleton ought to be studied in all its details. 
Yet iliis distinguished zoologist selects the sternum as furnishing 
the key to Iiis primary groups or " Orders " of the class, adopting, 
as Merrem liad done long bclore, the same two divisions Cannatae 
ami Ratitae, naming, however, the former Tropidosternii and the 
latter Homalostermi.^ Some unkind fate has hitherto hindeud 


Thus he cites the cases of Machetes pttgnax and Scolopax rusti- 
cola among the " Limicoles," and Larus cataractes among the 
" Laridis," as differing from their nearest allies by the possession 
of only one " notch " on either side of the keel. Several additional 
instances are cited in Philos. Transactions (1869), p. 337, note. 

* These terms were explained in his great vioxkL’Organisation du 
rdgne antmal, oiseaux, bc‘gun in 1855, to mean exactly the same as 
those applied by Merrem to his two primary divisions. 
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him from making known to the world the rest of his researches in 
regard to the other bones of the skeleton till he reached the head, 
and in the memoir cited he treats of the sternum of only a portion 
of his first " Order.” This is the more to be regretted by all ornitho- 
logists, since he intended to conclude with what to them would 
have been a ve^ Meat boon — the showing in what way external 
characters coincided with those presented by osteology. It was also 
within the scope of his plan to have continued on a more extended 
scale the researches on ossification begun by L'Herminier, and thus 
M. Blanchard's investigations, if completed, would obviously have 
taken extraordinarily high rank among the liighcst contributions 
to ornithology. As it is, so much of them as we have are of con- 
siderable importance ; for, in this unfortunately unfinished memoir, 
he describes in some detail the several differences which the sternum 
in a great many different groups of liis Tropidosterfiii presents, and 
to some extent makes a methodical disposition of them accordingly. 
Thus he separates the birds of prey into three great groups — (i) 
tlie ordinary Diurnal forms, including the FcUconidae iind Vuliuridae 
of the systematist of his time, but clistinguislung the American 
Vultures from those of the Old World ; {2) Gypogeranus, the 

secretary-bird (q.v.) ; and (3) the owls (q-v.). Next he places the 
(larrots (q-v.), and then the vast assemblage of " Passereaux " — 
which he declares to be all of one type, even genera like Pipra 
(manakin, q.v ) and Pitta — and concludes wth the somewhat 
heterogeneous conglomeration of forms, beginning with Cypseltts 
(swift, q.v.)t that .so many .systematists Iiavo been accustomed to 
call IHcariae, tliough to them as a group he assigns no name. A 
continuation of the treatise was promised in a succeeding part of 
the Annates, but a quarter of a century has passed without its 
appearance.^ 

Imixirtant as are the characters afforded by the sternum, that 
bone even with the whole sternal apparatus should obviously not be 
Bviaa considered alone. To aid ornithologists in their studies 
^ * in this respect, T. C. Eyton, who for many years had been 

forming a collection of birds' skeletons, began the publication of a 
series of plates representing them. The first part of this work, 
Osteologia Avium, appeared early in 1859, and a volume was com- 
pleted ill 1867. A Supplement was issued in 1869, and a Second 
Supplement, in three parts, between 1873 and 1875. The whole 
work contains a great number of figures of birds' skeletons and 
detached bones ; but they are not so drawn as to be of much practical 
use, and the accompanying letterpress is too brief to be satisfactory. 

That the eggs laid by birds should offer to some extent characters 
of utility to systematists is only to be expected, when it is con- 
sidered that those from the same nest generally bear an extraordinary 
family likeness to one another, and also that in certain groups 
the essential peculiarities of the egg-shell are constantly and dis- 
tinctively characteristic. Thus no one who has ever examined the 
egg of a duck or of a tinamou would ever be in danger of not referring 
another tinamou’s egg or another duck'.s, that he might see, to its 
proper family, anti so on with many others. But at the same time 
many of the .shortcomings of oology in this respect must be set down 
to tlie defective information and observation of its votaries, among 
whom some have been very lax, not to say incautious, in not ascer- 
taining on due evidence the parentage of their specimens, and the 
author next to be named is open to tliis charge. After several 
minor notices tliat appeared in journals at various times, Des Murs 
DaaMan brought out at Paris his ambitious Traiti giniral 

* d’oologie ornithologique au point de vue de la classification. 
which contains (pp. 529-538) a " Systema Oologicum ” as the final 
result of his labours. In this scheme birds are arranged according 
to what the author considered to be their natural method and 
sequence ; but the result exhibits some unions as ill-assorted as 
can well be met with in the whole range of tentative arrangements 
of the class, together with some very unjustifiable divorces. Its 
basis is the classification of Cuvier, the modifications of which by 
Des Murs will seldom commend themselves to systematists whose 
opinion is generally deemed worth having. Few, if any, of the faults 
of that classification are removed, and the improvements suggested, 
if not established by his .successors, those especially of other countries 
than France, are ignored, or, as is the case witli some of those of 
L'Herminier, are only cited to be set aside. Oologists have no reason 
to be thankful to Des Murs, notwithstanding his zeal in behalf of 
their study. It is perfectly true that in several or even in many 
instances he acknowledges and deplores the poverty of his informa- 
tion, but this does not excuse him for making assertions (and such 
assertions are not unfrequent) based on evidence that is either 
wholly untrustworthy or needs further inquiry before it can be 
eccepted {fbis, i860, pp. 331-333). This being the case, it would 
teem useless to take up further space by analysing the several 
proposed modifications of Cuvier's arrangement. The great merit 
«f work is that the author shows the necessity of taking oology 
nto account when investigating the classification of birds ; but it 
also pro ves that in so doing the paramount consideration lies in 
the th oro ugh sifting of evidence as to the parentage of the eg gs which 

^ M. Blanchard's animadversions on the employment of external 
characters, and on trusting to observations on the habits of birds, 
called forth a rejoinder from A. R. Wallace (ffric, 1864, pp. 36-41), 
who successfully showed that they are not altogether to be despi^. 


are to serve as the building stones of the fabric to be erected. The 
attempt of Des Murs was prai.seworthy, but in effect it has utterly 
failed, notwithstanding the encomiums passed upon it by friendly 
critics {Rev. de Zoologie, i860, pp, 176-183, 313-325, 370-373).** 

Until about this time systematists, almost without exception, 
may be said to have been wandering with no definite purpose. 
At least their purpose was indefinite compared with 
that which they now have before them. No doubt 
they all agreed in saying that they were prosecuting Bvoiutioa. 
a search for what they called the true system of nature ; 
but that was nearly the end of their agreement, for in what 
that true system consisted the opinions of scarcely any two 
would coincide, unless to own that it was some shadowy idea 
beyond the present power of mortals to reach or even compre- 
hend. The Quinarians, who boldly asserted that they had 
fathomed the mystery ©f creation, had been shown to be no 
wiser than other men, if indeed they had not utterly befooled 
themselves ; for their theory at best could give no other explana- 
tion of things than that they were because they were. Ihe 
conception of such a process as has now come to be called by 
the name of evolution was certainly not novel ; but except to 
two men the way in which that process was or could be possible 
had not been revealed.® Here there is no need to enter into 
details of the history of evolution ; but there was possibly no 
branch of zoology in which so many of the best informed and 
consequently the most advanced of its workers sooner accepted 
the principles of evolution than ornithology, and of course the 
effect upon its study was very marked. New spirit was given 
to it. Ornithologists now felt they had something before them 
that was really worth investigating. Questions of affinity, and 
the details of geographical distribution, were endowed with a 
real interest, in comparison with which any interest that had 
hitherto been taken was a trifling pastime. Classification 
assumed a wholly different aspect. It had up to this time been 
little more than the shuffling of cards, the ingenious arrange- 
ment of counters in a pretty pattern. Henceforward it was 
to be the serious study of the workings of nature in producing 
the beings we see around us from beings more or less unlike them, 
that had existed in bygone ages and had been the parents of 
a varied and varying offspring— our fellow-creatures of to-day. 
Classification for the first time was something more than the 
expression of a fancy, not that it had not also its imaginative 
side. Men’s minds began to figure to themselves the original 
type of some well-marked genus or family of birds. They could 
even discern dimly some generalized stock whence had de.scended 
whole groups that now differed strangely in habits and appear- 
ance — their discernment aided, may be, by some isolated form 
which yet retained undeniable traces of a primitive structure. 
More dimly still visions of what the first bird may have been 
like could be reasonably entertained ; and, passing even to 
a higher antiquity, the reptilian parent whence all birds have 
sprung was brought within reach of man’s consciousness. But, 
relieved as it may be by reflections of this kind — dreams some 
may perhaps still call them — the study of ornithology has un- 
ijuestionably become harder and more serious ; and a correspond- 
ing change in the style of investigation, followed in the works 
that remain to be considered, will be immediately perceptible. 

That this was the case is undeniably shown by some remarks 
of Canon Tristram, who, in treating of the Alaudidae and 
Saxicolinae of Algeria (whence he had recently brought 
a large collection of specimens of his own making), 
stated {Ibis, 1859, pp. 429-433) that he could “ not help feeling 
convinced of the truth of the views set forth by Messrs Darwin 
and Wallace,” adding that it was “ hardly possible, I should 
think, to illustrate this theory better than by the larks and 
chats of North Africa.” It is unnecessary to continue the 

* In this historical sketch of the progress of ornithology it has not 
been thought necessary to mention other oological works, since they 
have not a taxonomic bearing, and the chief of them have been 
already named (see Birds). 

■ Neither Lamarck nor Robert Chambers (ffie now acknowledged 
author of Vestiges of Creation), though thorough evolutionists, 
rationally indicated any means whereby, to use the old phrase » 
** the transmutation of species ” could be effected. 
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quotation ; the few wotcis just cited etfe enough to assure to 
their author the credit of being (so far as is known) the first 
ornithoio^cal specialist who had the courage pubticl/ to recognize 
and receive the new and at that time unpopular philosophy. 

But greater work was at hand. In June i860 W. K. 

Parker broke^ as most will allow, entirely fresh ground 
by communicating to the Zoological Society a memoir “ On 
the Osteology of BaiatniupSy' subseciuently published in that 
Society’s Transactioni (iv. 369-351). Of this contribution to 
science, as of all tlie rest which baive since proceeded from him, 
may be said in the words he himself has applied (ut supra, 
p. 271) to the work of anotlier labourer in a not distant field : 
“ This is a model pc^er for unbiassed observation, and freedom 
from that pleasant mode of supposing instead of ascertaining 
what is the true nature of an anatomical element.” ^ Indeed, 
the study of this memoir, limited though it be in. scope, could not 
fail to convince any one that it procc^ed from the mind of one 
who taught wiftli the authority derived directly from original 
knowledge, and not from association with the scrilies-^a con- 
viction that has become strengthened as, in a series of successive 
memoirs, the stores of more Uian twenty years’ silent observa- 
tion and unremitting, research were unfolded, and, more than that, 
the hidden forces of the science of morphology were gradually 
brought to bear upon almost each subject that came under 
discussion. The.se different memoirs, being technically mono- 
graphs, have strictly no right to be mentioned in this place; 
but there is scarcely one of them, if one indeed there be, that 
does not deal with the generalities of the study ; and the in- 
fluence they have had upon contemporary investigation is so 
strong- tliat it is impossible to refrain from noticing them here, 
though want of space forbids us from enhu'ging on their contents. 

For some time past rumours of a discovery of the highest 
interest had been agitating the minds of zoologists, for in 1861 
^ Andreas Wagner had. sent to the Academy of Sciences 

• gmer . ^ Munich ^SitzungsberidUe, pp. 146-154; Atm, 
N<U. History, series 3, ix. 261-267.) an account of what he con- 
ceived to be a feathered reptile (assigning to it the name 
Griphosaurus), the remains of whicli had been found in the 
lithographic beds of Solenhofen ; but he himself, throu^ failing 
health, had been unable to see the fossil. In 1862 the slabs 
containing the remains were acquired by the British Museum, 
and towards the end of that year Sir R. Owen com- 
municateda^ detailed description of them to the Philo- 
sophical TratKoctions (1863, pp. 33-47), proving their bird-like 
nature, and referring them to the genus Archaeopteryx of Hermann 
von Meyer, hitlierto known only by the impression of a single 
feather from the same geological beds. Wagner foresaw the use 
tliat would be made of this discovery by the adherents of the 
new pliilosophy, and, in the usual langii^c of its opponents 
at the time, strove to ward off the "'misinterpretations ” that 
they would put i^ion it. His protest, it is needless to say, 
was unavailing, and all who respect his memory must regret 
that the sunset of life failed to give him that insight into the 
future which is poetically ascribed to it. To Darwm and those 
who believed v/ith him scarcely any discovery could have been 
more welcome; but tliat is besi^ our present business. It 
was quickly seen — even by those who held Archaeopteryx to 
be a reptile — tliat it was a form intermediate between existing 
birds and existing reptiles; wliile those who were convinced 
by $ir K. Owen's researches of its ornithic affinity saw that it 
must belong to a type of birds wholly unknown before, and one 
that in any future for the arrangement of the class must have 
a special rank reserved for it.^ 

It behoves us Aext to mention the " Outlines of U SystcUiUtie 
Review of the Class of Birds," communicated by W. Lilljeborg 


^ It is fair to State that some of Professor Parker's concliSBiens 
respecting Balaentceps were contested by the late Professor J. T. 
Ib^hardt {Overs. K. D. Vid. Seisk. Fwhandlinger, 1861, pp. 135- 
154 : Ibis, 1863, pp. 158-175L and as it seems to the present writer 
net Hteffeetaally. PiofeMotf Parker respited to his critic {Ibis, X862, 
pp. 397-299).. 

* This! was done shortly aiteewards by Profossoe HaeclBdl>, who 
proposed the name Saururae for. the group containiag it. 
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to the Illogical Society in 1866, and Mblished ui its Proceedings 
for that year (pp. 5-20), since it was snmediately after reprinted 
by the Smith-sOnfan Institution, and With that authorira- , 
tion has exercised a great mftuence oil the opinions of 7 ^' 
American; ornithologists. Otherwise the scheme would 
hardty need notice here. This paper is indeed little more than an 
English translation of one published by the avrthor in the annual 
volume {Arssfirtft) of the Scientific Society of Upsda for i860, arid 
belonging to the pre-Darwinian epoch shottM perhaps liave been 
more properly treated before, but that at the time of its original 
appearance it failed to attract attention. The chief merit of the 

irccedetit, it 
birds, which 
of procee 3 ing,“and* one therefore to 
be commended. Otherwise the " principles " on which it is founded 
are not clear to the ordinary zoologist. One of them is .«aid to be 
" irritability," and, though this is explained to mean, not " muscular 
strength alone, but vivacity and activity generally," * it docs not 
seem to form a character that can be easily appreciated either as 
to quantity or quality ; in fact, most persons would deem it quite 
immeasurable, and, as such, removed from practical consideration. 
Moreover, Profc.s.sor Lilljeborg’s scheme, being actually an adaptation 
of that of Sundevall, of which we shall nave to speak at some leiigfh 
almost immediately, may possibly be left for the present with these 
remarks. 

In the spring of the year 1867 Professor T. H. Huxley, to 
the delight of an appreciative audience, delivered at the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England a' course of lectures 
on birds, aini a few weeks after presented an abstract “ 
of his researches to the Zoological Society, in whose Proceedings 
for the same year it will be found printed (pp. 415-472) as a 
paper ‘^On the Classification of Birds, and on the taxonomic 
value of the modifications of certain of the cranial bones observ- 
able in Uiat Class.” Starting from the basis " that the phrase 
birds are greatly modified reptiles ’ would hardly be an exagger- 
ated expression of the closeness ” of the resemblance between 
the two classes, which he had previously brigaded under the 
name of Saurofsida (as he had bngaded the Pisces and Amphibia 
as Ichth^opsida}, he drew in bold outline both their likenesses 
and their differences, and then proceeded to inquire how the 
Aves could be most appropriately subdivided into orders, sub- 
orders and families. In this course of lectures he had already 
dw'elt at some length on the insufficiency of the characters on 
which such groups as had hitherto been thought to be established 
were founded ; but for the consideration of this part of hiS 
subject there was no room in the present paper, and the reasons 
why he arrived at the conclusion that new means of philosophi- 
cally and successfully separating the class must be sought are 
herein left to be inferred. The upshot, however, admits of no 
uncertainty : the class Aves is held to be composed of three 
" Orders 

I. Saururae, Hackel ; 

It. Ratitae, Merrem ; and 
111 . Carim ATAB, Merrem. 

The Saururae have the metacarpals well developed and not ancy- 
k>sed, and the caudal vertebrae are numerous and large, so that 
the caudal region of the spine is longer than the body. Ihe iureula 
is complete and strong, the feet vezy passerine in appearance. The 
rituU and sternum were at the time unknown, and indeed the whole 
order, without doubt entirely extinct, rested exclusively on the 
celebrated iossily then unique. Archaeopteryx. 

The RaMae comprehend tire struthiou.<) birds, which difi^ from 
all others now extant in the comUnation of several peculiarities^ 
some of which have been mentioned in the preceding pages. The 
sternum has no keel, and ossifies from lateral and paired centres 
only ; the axes of the scapula amd coracoid have the same general 
direction ; certain of the cranial bones have characters very unlike 

a pos-sessed by the next order— the vomer, for example, being 
posteriorly and generally intervening between the bas«< 

S henoidal rostrum and the palatals and pterygoids ; the barbe at 
e feathers are disconnected ; there is no syrinx or inferior larynx j 
and the diapturagm is better deveiopod. than in other birds.^ 


* On this ground it is stated that the Passeres should be plated 
highest in the clkss. But those who know the habits and demeanour 
of many of the timicotae would no doubt rightly tilainU' fbt them 
much more " vivacity and activity " than is possessed by most 
Piuserss, 

* This peculiarity had led some soologuts to consider the strutbiDUS 
birds- abra nearly allied Ur and. M ammal i a tban any others. 
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The Caritiatde are divide, according to .the fdtmation of the 
I»latc, into four " Suborders," and named (i.) Dromaeognaihae. 
(ii.) Schizognaihae, (ili.) Desmognathae, and (iv.) AegithogHdthaeA 
The Dromaeogriathae resemble thd Hatitae, and especially the gclnnS 
Df 0 tHdeus, ill their palatal structure, and are composed of the 
Tinamous {q.v.). The Schizognathae include a great manv of the 
forms btlongitig to the Linnaean Orders GaUinae, Grailae and 
Anseres. In them the vomer, however variable, always tapers to a 

E oint anteriorly, ^^rhile behind it includes the basisphenoidal roistrum 
etween the palatals ; but neither these nor the dterygoids are 
borne by its posterior divergent ends. The maxilio-palatals are 
usually elongated and lamellar, uniting with the palatals, and, 
bending backward along their inner edge, leave a cleft (whence the 
riame given to the " Suborder ") betweeri the turner and themselves. 
In the Desmognaihae, the vomer is either abortive or so small as to 
disappear from the skeleton. When it exists it is always slender, 
and tapers to a point anteriorly. 'I'he maxillo-palalals are bound 
together (whence the name of the " Suborder ") across the middle 
line, either directly or by the ossification of the tiasal septum. The 
posterior ends of the palatals and anterior of the pterygoids articulate 
directly with the rostrum. I'he Aegilhognaihae, the fourth and last 
of the " Suborders,” is characterized by a form of palate in some 
respects intermediate between the two precednig. The vomer is 
broad, abruptly truncated in front, and deeiily cleft behind, so as 
to embrace the rosttufn Of the sphenoid ; the palatals hav* pro- 
<luced postero-extomal angles : the maxillo-palatala are, slender at 
their origin, an<l extend obliquely inwards and forwards over the 
palatals, ending beneath the vomer in exxidnded extremities, not 
united either with one another or tvith the vomer, not does the 
Iktter unite with the nasal septtim, though that is fre<]uently 
ossified. 

The above abstract shows the general drift of this very re- 
markable contribution to ornithology, and it has to be added 
that for by far the greater number of his minor groups Huxley 
relied solely on the form of the paldtal structure, the importance 
of which Dr Cornay had before urged, though to so little purpose. 
That the palatal structure must be taken into consideration 
by taxonomers as affording hints of some utility there can no 
lodger be a doubt ; but pethaps the characters drawn thence 
ow^ mote of their worth to the extraordinary perspicuity with 
which they were presented by Huxley than to their own in- 
trinsid valuey and if the same power had been employed to eluci- 
date in the same way other parts of the skeleton — say the bones 
di the sternal apparatus or even of the pelvic girdle — either 
set might have befen made to appear (juite as instructive and 
perhaps mdre so. Adventitious Value would therefore seem to 
haVe been acquired by the bones of the palate through the fact 
that so great a master of the art of exposition selected them 
as fitting examples upon which to exercise his skill At the 
same time it must be stated this selection was not premeditated 
by Huxley, but forced itself upon him as his investigations 
proceeded.^ In reply to some critical remarks {IbiSf 1868, 
pp. 85-96), chiefly aimed at showing the inexpediency of relying 
solely on one set of characters, especially when these afforded 
by the palatal bones were not, even within the limits of families, 
wholly diagnostic, the author 1868, pp. 357-362) announwd 
a- slight modification of his original scheme, by introducing 
three more groups irito it, and concluded by indicating how its 
bearings upon the great question of “ genetic Classification ” 
might be represented so far as the different groups of Carinaiae 
are concerned : — 


^ These names are compounded respectively of Dromaeus, the 
generic naipe applied to the emeu, a split or cleft, a 

bond or tying, afyitfoj, a finch, and, in each case, yyi0vs, a jaw, 

* The notion of the superiority of the palatal bones to all others 
for purposes of classification has pleased many persons, from the 
fact that these bones are not unfrcquently retained in the dried 
skins of birds sent home by collectors in foreign Countries, and are 
therefore available for study, while such bones as the sternum and 
pelvis arc rarely preserved. The common practice of ordinary 
collectors, until at least very recently, has been tersely described as 
being to " shoot a bird, take off its skin, and throw away its char> 

Pethips fhis may Ik pikfiaHy ^xpimn^d by the fact that the 
Mttgetlm! of the College Of SUr^ons, in' which these investigation's 

S tifefly carried on, like most otnet museums of thp time, con- 
al mUdh larger seri6b of the heads of birds than of their entird 
ns, of of any 6ther portion' of the skeleton. Conseqnertfly 
the materidls avuflable for , me compkiisoft of different fOrins con- 
sisted ill great paft of heads only. 


TInunomorp1ia& 

XuriricojnorphM. 


Cecomorphiw. Genuiomorphae. 
Sphenisoo- Aetomgrphae. 


rdtiico- 
mdrpbAe. !— 


Cdcc 

..•morpl 


E... 


Paltt|iedeiu 


I Pelar^otoofphM. 

vfeiflthtf- lly'spoto- 

■ gtiRtl^ae. morph ue. 


Huxley rfegatded thfe above schefme as neatly rcptesenting 
the affinitifcs of the various Carinate groups—t^ gre^t difficulty 
being td determine the relations to the rest of tht Cdccygo- 
morphae, PsUicuomorphais ahd AegiihagHMfide, whith hc indicated 
“ only in the most doubtful and hypothetic fashioh.” Almost 
simultaneously with this he expounded more particiilarly 
before the Zoological Society, in ^Vhose Proceedings (1868, pp. 
294-319) his results were soon aftet published, the groups of 
which he believed the Akctotombrpiiad to bfe composed find the 
relations to them of some outlying forms usually regarded as 
Gallinaceous, the Turtiitidae and Pteroclidae, as as the 
singular hoactain, for dll thfee of which he had to institute 
new groups— the last fotmiUg the Sole representative of his 
Heieroniotphae. More thah this, he entered upon their geo- 
graphicfal distribution, the facts of which important subject 
are here, almost for the first time, sinte the dtteriipt of Blyth 
already menfioried,* brought to bear practically on elassificUtion. 

Here we must mention the intimate connexion btftween 
classifidation and geographical distribution as revealed by the 
palaeontologital researches of Alphonse Milne-ftdwdrds, 

Urhose magnificent Oiseaux FossiUs do Id Frdnte Bawvdt, 
began to appear in 1867, and Vras completed iri 1871— 
the mofe S6, since the exigencies of his undertaking compelled 
him to use materials that had been almost ■whUlly neglected 
bv other investigators. A large proportion of the fossil remains, 
the determination arid description of which was hiS object, were 
what are very commonly called the long bones/’ that iS to Say, 
those of the limbs. The fecogriition of these, minute rind 
fragmentary as mahy were, and the referring them td their 
proper place, rendered necessary an attentive study of the com- 
parative osteology and myology of birds iri general, that of the 
“ long bones,” whose sole characters, were often a feVr muscular 
ridges or deptessions, being especially obligatory. Hence it 
befcaine manifest that a very re.wectable classification can be 
found iri which Characters drawn from theSe bones play k mther 
importattt part. LifUited by circumstances as iS tW followed 
by Milne-Edward.s, the details of his arrangemertt do not requite 
setting forth here. It is enough to point out that have in 
his work another proof of the multiplicity of the factors VrKich 
must be taken into consideration by the systematist, and another 
proof of the fallacy of trusting to one set of characters alone. 
But this is not thfe only way in which the author has rendered 
service to the ridVariced studerit of ornithology. The unlooked- 
for discovery in Stance of remairis which he has rweited to, 
forms now' existing it iS true, but existing ohly iri cbiiritries for 
removed from Europe, forms such as Collocaiia, Leptosomus, 
Psiliacui, Skrpentariud and Thgon, is perhaps even more sugges- 
tive thari the finding that France was once inhibited by forms 
that arc wholly extinct, of which in the older formations there 
is abundance. Unfortunately none of these, however, can b© 
compared for singularity with Ahhaeopteryx or With some 
American foSsil frirms next to be noticed, for theif pirticcrlar 


* It ia true that from the thuu Of Buffon, though he scorned ariy 
regular ctasrification^ Ceographical distribution had been ppcaskmally 
held to have something to do with systematic arrangement : but the 
Way in which the two were related was nevet deafly put forth, thoosh 
people who could read betWein the lines ihlght have gutessed the 
secret tfotff Datwiri^ei totiTHal of RdseaftJut. as wcH as from hto 
introduetton to the JouMfy th* " '* Koxafs* 
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bearing on our knowledge of ornithology will be most con- 
veniently treated here. 

In November 1870 0 . C. Marsh, by finding the imperfect 
fossilized tibia of a bird in the middle cretaceous shale of Kansas, 
^ ^ began a series of wonderful discoveries of great im- 

** * portance to ornithology. Subsequent visits to the 
same part of North America, often performed under circum- 
stances of discomfort and occasionally of danger, brought to 
this intrepid and energetic explorer the reward he had so fully 
earned. Brief notices of his spoils appeared from time to time 
in various volumes of the American Journal of Science and Arts 
(Silliman’s), but it is unnecessary here to refer to more than 
a few of them. In that Journal for May 187a (ser. 3, iii. p. 360) 
the remains of a large swimming bird (nearly 6 ft. in length, 
as afterwards appeared) having some affinity, it was thought, 
to the Colymbidae were described under the name of Ilesperornis 
regalis, and a few months later (iv. p. 344) a second fossil bird 
from the same locality was indicated as Ichthyornis dispar — 
from the fish-like, biconcave form of its vertebrae. Further 
examination of the enormous collections gathered by the author, 
and preserved in the Museum of Yale University at New Haven, 
Connecticut, showed him that this last bird, and another 
to which he gave the name of Apatornisy had possessed well- 
developed teeth implanted in sockets in both jaws, and induced 
him to establish (v. pp. 161, 162) for their reception a “ sub- 
class ” Odontornithes and an order Ichthyornithes. Two years 
more and the originally found Hesperornis was discovered also 
to have teeth, but these were inserted in a groove. It was 
accordingly regarded as the type of a distinct order Odontolcae 
(x. pp. 403-408), to which were assigned as other characters 
vertebrae of a saddle-shape and not biconcave, a keelless ster- 
num, and wings consisting only of the humerus. In 1880 
Marsh brought out Odontornithes, a monograph of the extinct 
toothed birds of North America. Herein remains, attributed 
to no fewer than a score of species, which were referred to eight 
different genera, are fully described and sufficiently illustrated, 
and, instead of the ordinal name Ichthyornithes previously used, 
that of Odonlotormae was proposed. In the author’s concluding 
summary he remarks on the fact that, while the Odontolcae, as 
exhibited in Hesperornis, had teeth inserted in a continuous 
groove — a low and generalized character as shown by reptiles, 
they had, however, the strongly differentiated saddle-shaped 
vertebrae such as all modern birds possess. On the other hand 
the Odonlotormae, as exemplified in Ichthyornis, having the 
primitive biconcave vertebrae, yet possessed the highly 
specialized feature of teeth in distinct sockets. Hesperornis 
too, with its keelless sternum, had aborted wings but strong 
legs and feet adapted for swimming, while Ichthyornis had a 
keeled sternum and powerful wings, but diminutive legs and 
feet, lliese and other characters separate the two forms so 
widely as quite to justify the establi.shment of as many orders 
for their reception. Marsh states that he had fully satisfied 
himself that Archaeopteryx belonged to the Odontornithes, which 
he thought it advisable for the present to regard as a subclass, 
separated into three orders — Odontolcae, Odontotormae and 
Saururae — all well marked, but evidently not of equal rank, 
the last being clearly much more widely distinguished from 
the first two than they are from one another. But that these 
three oldest-known forms of birds should differ so greatly from 
each other unmistakably points to a great antiquity for the class. 

The former efforts at classification made by Sundevall have 
already several times been mentioned, and a return to their con- 
SuadovaU. promised. In 1872 and 1873 he brought 

’ out at Stockholm a Methodi naturalis avium dis- 
ponendarum tentamen, two portions of which (those relating to 
the diurnal birds-of-prey and the Cichlomorphae, or forms related 
to the thrushes) he found himself under the necessity of revising 
and modifying in the course of 1874, in as many communications 
to the Swedish Academy of Sciences {K. V.-Ak. FdrhandUngar, 
1874, No. 2, pp. ai-30 ; No. 3, pp. 27-30). This Tentamen, 
containing his complete method of classifying birds in general, 
naturally received much attention, the more so perhaps, irince. 


with its appendices, it was nearly the last labour of its respected 
author, whose industrious life came to an end in the course of 
the following year. From what has before been said of his works 
it may be gathered that, while professedly basing his systematic 
arrangement of the groups of birds on their external features, 
he had hitherto striven to make his schemes harmonize if possible 
with the dictates of internal structure as evinced by the science 
of anatomy, though he uniformly and persistently protested 
against the inside being better than the outside. In thus acting 
he proved himself a true follower of his great countryman 
Linnaeus j but, without disparagement of his efforts in this 
respect, it must be said that when internal and external char- 
acters appeared to be in conflict he gave, perhaps with unconscious 
bias, a preference to the latter, for he belonged to a school of 
zoologists whose natural instinct was to believe that such a 
conflict always existed. Hence his efforts, praiseworthy as 
they were from several points of view, and particularly so in 
regard to some details, failed to satisfy the philosophic taxonomer 
when generalizations and deeper principles were concerned, and 
in his practice in respect of certain technicalities of classification 
he was, in the eyes of the orthodox, a transgressor. Thus 
instead of contenting himself with terms that had met with 
pretty general approval, such as class, subclass, order, sub- 
order, family, subfamily, and so on, he introduced into his final 
scheme other designations, “agmen,” “cohors,” “ phalanx,” and 
the like, which to the ordinary student of t)rnithology convey an 
indefinite meaning, if any meaning at all. He also carried to a 
very extreme limit his views of nomenclature, which were 
certainly not in accordance with those held by most zoologists, 
though this is a matter so trifling as to need no details in illustra- 
tion. His Tentamen was translated into English by F. Nicholson 
in 1889, and had a considerable influence on later writers, 
especially in the arrangement of the smaller groups. In the 
main it was an artificial system. Birds were divided into 
Gymnofaedes and Dasypaedes, according as the young w^ere 
hatched naked or clothed. The Gymnopaedes are divided into 
two “ orders "-^seines and Volttcres — the former intended 
to be identical with the group of tlic same name established 
by older authors, and, in accordance w'ith the observations of 
Keyserling and Blasius already mentioned, divided into two 
"series” — Lamini plan tares, having the hinder part of the 

tarsus ” covered with two horny plates, and Scutelliplantares, 
in which the same part is scutellated. These Laminiplantares 
are composed of six cohorts as follows : — 

Cohors I. Cichlomorphae. 

Cohors 2. Conirostres. 

Cohors 3. Coliomorphae. 

Cohors 4. Certhiomorphae. — 3 families : tree-creepers, nut-hatches. 

^hors 5. Cinnyrimorphae. — 5 families : sun-birds, lioney-suckcrs. 

Cohors 6. Chelidonomorpkae. — i family : swallows. 

The Scutelliplantares include a much smaller number of forms, 
and, with the exception of the first ” cohort ” and a few groups of 
Uic fourth and fifth, all are peculiar to America. 

Cohors I. Holaspideae. 

Cohors 2. Endaspideae. 

Cohors 3. Exaspideae. 

Cohors 4. Pycnaspidcae. 

Cohors 5. Taxaspideae. 

We then arrive at the second order Volueres, which is divided 
into two " series.” Of these the first is made to contain, under thet 
name Zygodactyli, 

Cohors I. Psittaci. 

Cohors 2. Pici. 

Cohors 3. Coccyges. 

Cohors 4. Coenomorphae. 

Cohors 5. A mpligulares. 

Cohors 6. Longilingues or Metlisugae, 

Cohors 7. Syndactylae. 

Cohors 8. Peristeroideae. 

The Dasypaedes of Sundevall are separated into six '* orders *’ ; 
but these will occupy us but a short while. The first of them, 
Accipitres, comprehending all the birds-of-prey, were separated into 
4 ” cohorts " in his original work, but the.se were reduced in his 
appendix to two — Nyctharpages or owls with 4 families divided into 
2 series, and Hemeroharpages containing all the rest, and comprising 
10 families (the last of which is the seriema, Dicholophus) divided 
into 2 groups as Rapaces and Saprophagi-~ihe latter including 
the vultures. Next stands the order Gatiiiiae with 4 ” cohorts " j 
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(I) Teiraonomorphae, comprising 2 families, the sand-grouse (PterocUs) 
and the grouse proi>er, among which the Central American Oreophasis 
finds itself ; (2) Phaiianomorphae, with 4 families, pheasants, pea- 
cocks, turkeys, guinea fowls, partridges, quails, and hemipodes 
nUrnix ) ; (3) Macronyches, the megapodes, with 2 families ; (4) the 
Duodecimpennaiae, the curassows and guans, also with 2 families ; 
(5) the Struthioni formes, composed of the tinamous; and (6) the 
StibgraUcdores with 2 families, one consisting of the curious South 
American genera Thinocorus and Attagis and the other «f the sheath- 
bill {Chionis). The filth order (the third of the Dasypaedes) is formed 
by the Grallatores, divided into 2 " series " — (i) Aitmares, consisting 
01 2 " cohorts," Herodii with i family, the herons, and Pelargi 
with 4 families, spoonbills, ibises, storks, and the umbro [Scopus), 
with aalaeniceps ; (2| Humilinares , also consisting of 2 " cohorts," 
Limicolae with 2 families, sandpipers and snipes, stilts and avocets, 
and Cursores with families, including plovers, bustards, cranes, 
rails, and all the other ‘‘ waders." Tlie .sixth order, Natatores, 
consists of all the birds that habitually swim and a few tliat do not, 
containing 6 " cohorts " : Longipennes and Pygopodes with 3 
families each; Totipalmatae with i family: Tithiitarcs with 3 
families ; Impennes with i family, penguins ; and 1 -amellirosires 
with 2 families, flamingoes and duclc.s. 'I'hc seventh order, Proceres, 
is divided into 2 “ cohorts " — Veri with 2 families, ostriches and 
emeus ; and Subnobiles, consi.stiiig of the gcnu.s A pteryx. The 
eighth order is formed by the Saururoe. 

Later systems of classification owe much to anatomy, and 
the pioneers in the modern advances in this respect were A. H. 

Garrod and W. A. Forbes, two brilliant and short- 
s's/ems. young men who occupied successively the post 

of prosector to the Zoological Society of London, and 
who made a rich use of the material provided by the collection 
of that society. Garrod was the more skilled and ingenious 
anatomist, Forbe.s had a greater acquaintance with the ornith- 
ology of museums and collectors. Garrod founded his system 
(1874) on muscular anatomy, making the two major divisions 
of Aves (his Homalogonaiae and Atwmalogonatae, depend in the 
fir.st instance on the presence or absence of a peculiar muscular 
slip in the leg, known as the atnbiens, although indeed he expressly 
stated that this was not on account of the intrinsic importance 
of the muscle in question, but because of its invariable association 
with other peculiarities. The system of Forbes was reconstructed 
after his death from notebook jottings, and neither Garrod 
nor Forbes have left any permanent mark on the classification 
of birds, although the material they furnished and the lines 
they indicated have proved valuable in later hands. In 1880 
Dr P. L. SclatcT publi.shed in the Uis a chissification which was 
mainly a revision of the system of Huxley, modified by the 
investigations of Garrod and Forbes and by his o\vn large 
acquaintance with museum specimens. 


In the article “Ornithology” in the ninth edition of this 
encyclopaedia, A. Newton accepted the three subclasses of 
Huxley, Saururoe, Ratitae and Carinitae, and made a series of 
cautious but critical observations on the minor divisions of 
the Carinates. In 1882 A. Reichenow in Die Vogel der zoolo~ 
gischen Garten published a classification of birds with a phylo- 
genetic tree. In this he departed considerably from the lines 
that had been made familiar by English workers, and mode 
great use of natural characteristics. The next attempt of import- 
ance appeared in the American Standard Natural History, pub- 
lished in Boston in 1885. Tl\e volume on birds was written by 
Dr L. Stejneger and was founded on Elliot Coues’s Key to North 
American Birds. Apart from its intrinsic merits as a learned 
and valuable addition to classification, this work i$ interesting 
in the history of ornithology because of the wholesale changes 
of nomenclature it introduced as the result of much diligence 
and zeal in the application of the strict rule of priority to the 
names of birds. 

In 1888 there was published the huge monograph by Max 
Furbringcr entitled Untersuchungen zur Morphologic und 
Sysiematik der Vogel. In addition to an enormous body of new 
information chiefly on the shoulder girdle, the alar muscles and 
the nerve plexuses of birds, this work contained a critical and 
descriptive summary of practically the whole pre-existing 
literature on the structure of birds, and it is hardly necessary for 
the student of ornithology to refer to earlier literature at first 
hand. Furbringer supposes that birds must have begun with 
toothed forms of small or moderate size, with long tails and four 
lizard-like feet and bodies clothed with a primitive kind of down. 
To these succeeded forms where the down had developed into 
body feathers for warmth, not flight, whilst the fore-limbs 
had become organs of prehension, the hind-limbs of progression. 
In such bipedal creatures the legs and pelvis became transformed 
to a condition similar to that of Dinosaurian reptiles. Many of 
them were climbing animals, and from these true birds with the 
power of flight were develojjed. In the course of this evolution 
there were many cases of arrest or degradation, and one of the 
most novel of the ideas of Furbringer, and one now accepted 
by not a few anatomists, was that the ralites or ostrich-like 
birds were not a natural group but a set of stages of arrested 
development or of partial degradation. It is impossible to 
reproduce here Fiirbringer’s elaborate details and phylogenetic 
trees with their various horizontal sections, but the following 
table gives the main outlines ; — 


Order. 

Archornithes . . . . 


Struthiornithes . . . 

Kheornithes .... 
Hippalectryobnithes . 


I’ELARGORNITHXS .... 


Suborder. 
Archacoptcryj'iformcs . 


Classis Aves 
I. Subclassis Saururae 

Gens. 

. . . Archacopteryges . 

II. Subclassis Or.n-ithurae 


Strutliioniformcs ..... Slruthioncs 

Rhciiornics Kheae . . 

CasuariiforiTics Casuarii 


Intermediate suborder : — 
Aepyornithiformea. 
Intcmicdi.'ito suborder - 
Palamedeiformes ■. . 

Anscrifomies .... 
Podicipitiformes . , , 


. Aepyornithtss . . . . 

. Palatnedac 

fGastornithes . . . . 

’ I Anscrcs or I-amcllirostrcs 
( Enaliornithes .... 
. I Hcsjxjromithcs . . . 

i^Colymbo-Podicipites . 

r Phoenicoptcri . , . . 


Cicouilformes 


Pelargo-Herodii . . . . 

Accipitres [Hemeroharpages, 
Pclargohorpages) , , 

Stcganopoclcs 


I 


Family. 

.\rchaeopteryj;idae. 


Struthionidae. 

Khcidae. 

(Dromaeidac -H Casuarildac 4- Dro- 
mornithidac). 

Aepyomithidae. 

Falamcdcidae. 

Gastornithidae. 

Anatidae. 

Enaliornithidae. 

Hesperornithidae. 

I Colymbidac. 

( Fodicifudae. 
f Falaeolotlidae. 

I rhoenicoptcriciac. 

I riataleidae or Hcmiglottides. 
Ciconiidae or Pelargi. 

•J Scopidao. 

I Araeidae or Herodii. 

V Balaenicipi ti dae. 
f Gypogcranidae. 

Gathartidae. 
t Gypfi-Falconidae. 

I I'haetontidae. 

! Phalacrocoracidae. 
j Pclecanidae. 

■ Fregatidae. 
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Ord{B«. 


Charatjriornithes (Aegialor- 
uithes) 


Alectorornjthes (Chameor- 
nithcs) 


Subor^or. 

Int^mediate suborder :■ 
Piroccllarii formes . 
Intermediate sylwdcr : 

ApteiioJyliformc?B 
Intcrinediatc suborder : 
Ichthyornithiformcs 


Gens. 

Procellariae or Tubinares , . Proccllariidae. 


Cljaradriiformes 


Aptenodytcs or Impennes 
Ichthyomilhes « . . 

Charadrii 

Laro-Limicolae . . . 


Parrae 

Oti<les 


CoRACORNiTHES (Dcndromi- 
thes) 


Intermediate suborder 
Gruiformes 

Intermediate suborder 
Kalliformcs 

Apterygiformca . . . 

Crypturiformes , 

Galliformes .... 

Intermediate suborder ; 
Columbiformes 

Inlcrmcdiato suborder 
Psittaciforincs , 

Coccygiformes . . . 


^Euryp3/gs 


^Fulicariac 


Hemipodii . 

Aptcryges . . 

Crypturi . . 

/ Gallidae 
\ Opisthocomidae 
fPterocletes 
\Columbac . 


, Aptenodytidae, 

( Ichtb 5 ’ornithidae. 

• j Apatornithidae. 

( Cnaradriidae. 

Glareoliclac. 

Dromadidae. 

, Chionididae. 

Laridac. 

Alciflac. 

Thinocoridac. 

. Paridae. 

/ Oedicncmidae. 

• \Otklidac 
f Eurypygidae. 

, -j Rhinochetidae. 

I Aptonulhidac. 

/ Gruidae. 

. .! Psonhiidae. 

( Cariamidac. 
/Hcliornilhidac. 

• \ Kallidae. 

/ Mesitidae. 

• \ Hemipodiidac. 

f Apterj'^idae. 

• \Dinornithidac. 

, Crypturidae. 

( Megapodiidac. 

Cracklae. 

Gallidae or Alcctoropodes, 
. fHeroclidac. 

. / Uitlklao. 

\Columbklae. 


Psittacidae. 

{ Musophagidac. 
Cuculidae. 


Pico-Passcriformes . 


Halcyoniforraes 


Psittaci .... 

Coccyges .... 

Intermediate gen.? : -r- 

(!.«!• 

j'Capitonidac. 

Pici f Rhamphastidae. 

1 1ndicatoridac. 
tPicidae. 

/ Pseudpscinos. 


Passeres 


\ Passoridac or Passeres, 
I Cypsclidae. 
^Trochllidac. 

Coliidae. 


MakrocUircs 

,G>lii 

Intermediate gens ; — 

Trogtnics Trogonidae. 

{ Halcyones . . . 

Bucerotes , 

Mcropcs 

Inlermeiliatc gens 
Todi , . . 


/Haloyonidae. 
\ Alcedinklae. 
f Upupidae. 

\ Bucerotidae. 
Meropidae. 


Coraciiformes 


{ Momotklac. 
Totlidac. 

^ / Coraciidae. 

\ LoplosomKiaXCa 

{ ('aprimulgidae. 
Sloatornilhidae. 
Podargidae. 

l.Strigcs Strigidac. 


I Coraciae 


iCaprimulgi 


Whilst Furbringer was engaged on his gigantic task, Dr Hans 
Gaduw was preparing the ornithological volume of Bronn’s 
Tkier-Reich. The two authors were in constant communication, 
and the classifications they adopted had much in common. It 
is unnecessary here to discuss the views of Gadow, as that 
author himself has contributed the article Bird to this edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Dritannica, and has there set forth his 
revised scheme. (A. N. ; P. C. M ) 

ORODES (also called HyrOdes, Pers. Huraude), the name of 
two Parthian kings. 

I. Orodes I., son of Phraates HI., whom he murdered in 
57 B.C., assisted by his brother Mithradates III. This Mithra- 
dates was made king of Media, but soon afterwards was expelled 
by Orodes and fled into Syria. Thence he invaded the Parthian 
kingdom, but having reigned for a short time (55) was besieged 
by Surenas, general of Orodes, in "“hucia, and after a prolonged 


resistance was captured and slain. Meanwhile Crassus had 
: begun his attempt to conquer Ihc cast, but he was defeated 
■ and killed in 53 at Carrhae by Surenas, while Orodes himself 
I invaded Armenia and forced King Artavasdes, the son of Ti- 
' granes, to abandon the Romans. By the victory of Carrhae 
^ the countries east of the Euphrates were secured to the Parthians. 

In the next year they invaded Syria, but with little success, for 
i Surenas, whose achievements had made him too dangerous, 
was killed by Orode.s (Plut. Crass, 33), 'and Pacorus, the young 
I son of the king, was defeated by C. Cassius in 51. During the 
. civil war the Parthians sided first with Pompey and then with 
! Brutus and Cassius, but took no action until 40 b.c., when 
I Pacorus, assi.sted by the Roman deserter Labienus, conquered 
j a great part of Syria and Asia Minor, but was defeated and killed 
by Ventidius in 38 (see Pacorus). The old king, Orodes, who 
! was deeply afflic.f'^d by the death of his gallant son, appointed 
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his SOU Phraates IV, successor^ but was soon afterwards killed 
hy him (37 b.c. ; Dio. Cass. 49. 23 ; Justin 42- 4 ; Plut. Crofsus, 
33). Plutarch relates that Orodes understood Ckeek very well ; 
after the death of Crassus the Bacchac of Euripides were repre- 
sented at his court (Plut. Crass. 33). 

2. Orodes IL, raised to the throne by the magnates after 
the death of Phraates V. about a.d. 5, was killed after a short 
reign “ on account of his extreme cruelty ” (Joseph. Ant. 
xviii. 2, 4). (Ed. M.) 

OROGRAPHY (Gr. 6 pot, mountain; ypdrfmv, to write), that 
part of physical geography which deals with the geological 
formation, the surface features and , description of mountains. 
The terms “ oreography,” “ orology ” and “ oreology ” are also 
sometimss used. 

ORONTES, the ancient name of the chief Syrian river, also 
called Draco, Tvphon and Axius, the last a native form, from 
whose revival, or continuous employment in native .speech, has 
proceeded the modern name 'Asi (“ rebel ”), which is variously 
interpreted by Arabs as referring to the stream’s impetuosity, 
to its unproductive channel, or to the fact that it flows away 
from Mecca. The Orontes rises in the great springs of Labweh 
on the east side of the Buka'a, or intcr-l.ebanon district, very 
near the fountains of the southward-flowing Litani, and it runs 
due north, parallel with the coast, falling 2000 ft. through a 
rocky gorge. Leaving this it expands into the Lake of Homs, 
having been dammed back in antiquity. The valley now widens 
out into the rich district of Hamah (Uarnath-Epiphaneia), 
below which lie the broad meadow-lands of Ghab, containing 
the sites of ancient Apamea and Larissa. 'ITiis central Orontes 
valley ends at the rocky barrier of Jisr al-Hadid, where the river 
is diverted to the west, and the plain of Antioch opens. Two 
large tributaries from the N,, the Afrin and Kara Su, here reach 
it through the former Lake of Antioch, which is now drained 
through an artificial channel (Nahr al-Kowsit). Passing N. 
of the modern Antakia (Antioch) the Orontes plunges S.W. into 
a gorge (compared by the ancients to Tempe), and falls 150 ft. 
in 10 m. to the sea just south of the little port of Suedia (anc. 
Seleticia Pieriae), after a total course of 170 m. Mainly un- 
navigable and of little use for irrigation, the Orontes derives 
its historical importance solely from the convenience of its 
valley for traffic from N. to S. Ronds from N. and N.E., con- 
verging at Antioch, follow the course of the stream up to 
Homs, where they fork to Damascus and to Coele- Syria and 
the S. ; and along its valley have passed the armies and 
traffic bound to and from Egypt in all ages. (See Antioch 
and Homs.) (D. g. h.) 

OROPUS, a Greek seaport, on the Euripus, in the district 
Uetfxti'Kij, opposite Eretria. It was a border city between 
Boeotia and Attica, and its possession was a continual cause 
of dispute l)etween the two countries j but at last it came into 
the final possession of Athens, and is always alluded to under 
the Roman empire as an Attic town. The actual harbour, 
which was called Delphinium, was at the mouth of the Asopus, 
about a mile north of the city. A village still called Oropo 
occupies the site of the ancient town. The famous oracle ^ 
Amphiaraus was situated in the territory of Oropus, 12 stadia 
from the city. The site has been excavated by the Greek 
^chaeological Society j it contained a temple, a sacred spring, 
into which coins were thrown by worshippers, altars and porti- 
coes, and a small theatre, of which the proscenium is well pre- 
served. Worshippers used to consult the oracle of Amphiaraus 
by sleeping on the skin of a slaughtered ram within the sacred 
building. 

OROSIUS, PAULUS (fl. 415), historian and theologian, was 
born in Spain (possibly at Brag.x in Galicia) towards the close 
of the 4th century. Having entered the Christian priesthood, 
he naturally took an interest in the Priscilliani.st controversy 
tiien going on in his native country, and it may have been in 
connexion with this that he went to consult Augustine at Hippo 
in 4x3 or 414. After staying fisr some time in Africa as the dis- 
ciple of Augustine, he was sent by him in 4x5 to Palestine with 
A letter of introduction to Jerome, then at Bethlehem. The 


ostensible purpose of his mission (apart, of course, from those 
of pilgrira^e and perhaps relic -hunting) was that he might 
gain further instruction from Jerome on the points raised by 
the Priscillianists and Origenists ; but in reality, it would sem, 
his business was to stir up and assist Jerome and others against 
Pelagius, who, since the synod of Carthage in 41 1, had been 
living in Palestine, and finding some acceptance there. The 
result of his arrival was that Jolm, bishop of Jerusulem, was 
induced to summon at his capital in June 4x5 a synod at which 
Orosius communicated the decisions of Carthage and read such 
of Augustine’s writings against Pelagius as had at that time 
appeared. Success, however, was scarcely to be hoped for 
amongst Orientals who did not understand Latin, and whose 
sense of reverence ivas unshocked by the question of Pelagius, 
et quis est mihi Augustinus? All that Orosius succeeded in 
obtaining was John’s consent to send letters and deputies to 
Innocent of Rome ; and, after having waited long enough to 
learn the unfavourable decision of the synod of Diospcli.s or 
Lydda in December of the same year, he returned to north 
Africa, where he is believed to liave died. According to Gen- 
nadius he carried with him recently discovered relics of the 
protomartyr Stephen from Pale.stine to Minorca, where they 
were efficacious in converting the Jews. 

The earliest viork of Orosius, ConsiiUatio sive commoniton'uvi chl 
Augusitnum de rrrorc Prisiifliauiatarum et Orfgenisiaruw, explains 
its object by its title ; it was written soon after his arrival in 
and is usually printed in the works of Augustine along with the 
reply of the latter, Cottira PrisciUianisias ei Origem'^ias liber ad 
Orosmm. His next trcatif.o, J.iber a pclogeticus de arbitrii libertate, 
was written during his stay in Palestine, and in connexion with 
the controversy which engagi-d him there. It is a keen but not 
always fair criticism of the Pelagian position front that of Augustine. 
The Hisloriae adversim Pojganos was undertaken at the suggestion 
of Augustine, to whom it is dedicated. VVlicn Augustine propo.se(l 
this task he had already planned aiid made some progress with his 
own De civilate Dei ; it is the same argument that is elaborated 
by his disciple, namely, the evidence from history tliat the circum- 
stances of the world had not really become worse since the intro- 
duction of Christianity. The work, wltich is thus a pragmatical 
chronicle of the calamities that have happened to mankind from the 
fan down to the Gothic period, has little accuracy or learning, ami 
even less of literary cliarm to commend it; but it was the first 
attempt to write the history of tlic world as a history of God guiding 
humanity. Its puipose gave it value in the eyes of the orthodox, 
and the Uormesla, Urniesta, or Onnista as it was called, no one knows 
why (from Or[osii] M[undi] HiRt[oria] or from de miseria muttdi} 
see MOrner, p. 180, for list of guesses), speedily attained a wdde 
popularity. Nearly two hundred MSS. of it have survived. A free 
abridged translation by King Alfred is still extant (Old English 
text, with original in Latin, edited by H. Sweet, 1883). The editio 
princeps of tiic origituii appeared at Augsburg (1471) ; that of 
Haverkamp (Leiden, 1738 and 1767) has now been superseded by 
C. Zangemeister, wlio lias edited Ihe Hist, and aJ.so the Lth. apol, 
in vol. V. of the Corp. scr. eccl. Led. (Vienna, 1882), as well as an 
edit. rain. (lycipag, Teubner, The " sources " made use of by 

Orosius liave been investigated by T. dc M6mcr [De Orosii vita ejusque 
hist, libr, vii. adversus Paganos, 1844) ; besides the Old and New 
1'ctitaments, he appears to have consulted Caesar, Livy, Justin, 
Tacitus, Suetonius, X’lorus. and a cosmography, attaching also great 
value to Jerome's translation of the Chronicks of Eusebius. 

ORPHAN, the term used of one who has lost both parents 
by death, sometimes of one w'ho has lost father or mother only. 
In Law, an orphan is such a person who is under age. The Late 
Lat. orphanus, from which the word, chiefly ow ing to its use in 
the Vulgate, was adopted into English, is a transliteration of 
dp<p«.v 6 s, in the same sense, the original meaning being “ bereft 
of,” “ destitute,” classical Lat. orbus. The Old English word 
for an orphan was slct'ipcild, stepchild. By the custom of the 
city of London, the lord mayor and aldermen, in the Court of 
Orphans, have the guardianship of the children still under age 
of deceased freemen. O^hans’ courts exist for the ^ardian- 
ship of oiq^ans and administration of their estates in Delaware, 
Maryland, New Jersey and Pennsylvania in the United States. 
In other states these functions are performed by officers of the 
Probate Court, known as “ surrogates,” or by other titles, 

ORPHEUS, in Greek legend, the chief representative of the 
art of song and playing on the lyre, and of great importance in 
the religious history of Greece. The derivation of tlw name is 
ttneertam, the most probable being that which connects it with. 
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6 p<f>- (“ dark,” op^vaios, op<f>vri). In accordance with this, Orpheus 
may have been originally a god of darkness ; or the liberator 
from the power of darkness by his gift of song ; or he may have 
been so called because his rites were celebrated by night (cf. 
Dionysus Nyctelius). It is possible, but very improbable, that 
Orpheus was an historical personage ; even in ancient times his 
existence was denied. According to Maass, he was a chthonian 
deity, the counterpart of Dionysus, with whom he is closely 
connected ; J. E. Harrison, however, regards him as a religious 
reformer from Crete, who introduced the doctrine of ecstasis 
without intoxication amongst the Thracians and was slain by 
the votaries of the frenzied ritual. S. Reinach sees in him the fox 
roaming “ in the darkness,” to the Thracians a personification of 
the wine-god, torn in pieces by the Bassarae (fox-maidens). 
Although by some he was held to be a Greek, the tradition of his 
Thracian origin was most generally accepted. His name does 
not occur in Homer or Hesiod, but he was known in the time 
of Ibycus (r. 530 b.c), and Pindar (522-442 b.c.) speaks of him 
as the father of songs.” From the 6th century onwards he 
was looked upon as one of the chief poets and musicians of 
antiquity, the inventor or perfecter of the lyre, who by his music 
and singing was able not only to charm the wild beasts, but even 
to draw the trees and rocks from their places, and to arrest the 
rivers in their course. As one of the pioneers of civilization, 
he was supposed to have taught mankind the arts of medicine, 
writing and agriculture. As closely connected with religious 
life, he was an augur and seer ; practised magical arts, especially 
astrology ; founded or rendered accessible many important 
cults, such as those of Apollo and Dionysus ; instituted mystic 
rites, both public and private; prescribed initiatory and puri- 
ficatory ritual. He was said to have visited Egypt, and to have 
become acquainted there with the writings of Moses and with 
the doctrine of a future life. 

Accordin|; to the best-known tradition, Orpheus was the son of 
Oeagrus, kmg of Thrace, and the muse Calliope. During his 
residence in ^race he joined the expedition of the Argonauts, 
whose leader Jason had been informed by Chiron that only by the 
aid of Orpheus would they be able to pass by the Sirens un- 
scathed. His numerous services during the journey are described 
in the Argonauiica that goes under his name. But the most 
famous stoiy in which he figures is that of his wife Eurydice. 
While fleeing from Aristaeus, she was bitten by a serprat and 
died. Orpheus went down to the lower world and by his music 
softened the heart of Pluto and Persephone, who allowed Eurydice 
to return with him to earth. But the condition was attached 
that he should walk in front of her and not look back until he had 
reached the upper world. In his anxiety he broke his promise, 
and Eurydice vanished again from his sight. The story in this 
form belongs to the time of Virgil, who first introduces the name 
of Aristaeus. Other ancient writers, however, speak of his visit 
to the underworld; according to Plato, the infernal gods only 
“ presented an apparition ” of Eurydice to him. 

After the death of Eurydice, Orpheus rejected the advances 
of the Thracian women, who, jealous of his faithfulness to the 
memory of his lost wife, tore him to pieces during the frenzy of 
the Bacchic orgies. His head and lyre floated “ down the swift 
Hebrus to the Lesbian shore,” where the inhabitants buried 
his head and a shrine was built in his honour near Antissa. The 
lyre was carried to heaven by the Muses, and was placed amongst 
the stars. The Muses also gathered up the fragments of his 
body and buried them at Leibethra below Olympus, where the 
nightingales sang over his grave, while yet another legend 
places his tomb at Dium, near Wdna in Macedonia. Other 
accounts of his death are : that he killed himself from grief at 
the failure of his journey to Hades ; that he was struck with 
lightning by Zeus for having revealed the mysteries of the gods 
to men ; or he was torn to pieces by the Maenads for having 
abandoned the cult of Dionysus for that of Apollo. 

According to Gruppe, the legend of the death of Oroheus is a 
late imitation of the Adonis-Osiris myth. Osiris, like Orpheus, is 
tor.! in pieces, and his head floats down every year from Egypt to 
Byblus ; the body of Attis, the Phrygian counterpart of Adonis, 
like that of Orpheus, does not suffer decay. The story is repeated 


of Dionysus ; he is torn in pieces, and his head is carried down to 
Lesbos. Without going so far as to assert tlvat Orpheus is a hypo- 
stasis of Dionysus, there is no doubt that a close connexion existed 
between them from very early times. According to Fraxer, these 
traditions may be " distorted reminiscences *' of the practice of 
human sacrifice, especially of divine kings, the object of which was 
to ensure fertility in the animal and vegetable worlds. Orpheus, 
in the manner of his death, was considered to personate the god 
Dionysus, and was thus the representative of the god torn to pieces 
every year, a ceremony enacted by the Bacchae in the earliest 
times with a human victim, afterwards with a bull to represent the 
bull-formed god. A distinct feature of this ritual was dipo^yta 
(eating the flesh of the victim raw), whereby the communicants 
imagined that they consumed and assimilated the god represented 
by the victim, and thus Iwcame filled with the divine ecstasy. 
A. W. Bather (Journ. Hell. Studies, xiv. p. 254) sees in the myth an 
allusion to a ritual, the object of which is the expulsion of death or 
winter. It is possible that the floating of the head of Orpheus to 
Lesbos has reference to the fact that the island was the first home of 
lyric poetry, and may be symbolical of the route taken by the Aeolian 
emigrants from Thessaly on their way to their new home in Asia 
Minor. 

The name of Orpheus is equally important in the religious 
history of Greece. He was the mythic founder of a religious 
school or sect, with a code of rules of life, a mystic eclectic theo- 
logy# a system of purificatory and expiatory rites, and peculiar 
mysteries. This school is first observable under the rule of 
Feisistratus at Athens in the 6ih century b.c. Its doctrines are 
founded on two elements : the Thraco-Phrygian religion of 
Dionysus with its enthusiastic orgies, its mysteries and its 
purifications, and the tendency to philosophic speculation on 
the nature and mutual relations of the numerous gods, developed 
at this time by intercourse with Egypt and the East, and by the 
quickened intercourse between different tribes and different 
religions in Greece itself. These causes produced similar results 
in different parts of Greece. The close analogy between Pytha- 
goreanism and Orphism has been recognized from Herodotus 
(ii. 81) to the latest modern writers. Both inculcated a peculiar 
kind of ascetic life; both had a mystical speculative theory 
of religion, with purificatory rites, abstinence from beans, &c. ; 
but Orphism was more especially religious, while Py thagoreanism, 
at least originally, inclined more to be a political and philosophical 
creed. 

The rules of the Orphic life prescribed abstinence frpm beans, 
flesh, certain kinds of fish, &c., the wearing of a special kind of 
clothes, and numerous oilier practices and abstinences. The 
ritual of worship was peculiar, not admitting bloody sacrifices. 
The belief was taught in the homogeneity of all living things, 
in the doctrine of original sin, in the transmigration of souls, in 
the view that the soul is entombed in the body (o-w/ia tnjua), 
and that it may gradually attain perfection during connexion 
with a series of bodies. When completely purified, it will be 
freed from this “ circle of generation ” (xvxAos yeverfm), and 
will again become divine, as it was before its entrance into a 
mortal body. 

The chief ceremonies of the nightly ritual were sacrifice and 
libation ; prayer and purification ; the representation of sacred 
legends {e.g. I&ie myth of Zagreus, the chief object of worship, 
who was identified with most of the numerous gods of the 
Orphic pantheon) ; the rape of Persephone ; and the descent 
into Hades. These were introduced as a “ sacred explanation ” 
(itpbs Aoyof) of the rules and prescriptions. To these also belong 
the rite of <op.o<f>ayla,&nd the communication of liturgical formulae 
for the guidance of the soul of the dead man on his way to the 
underworld, which also served as credentials to the gods below. 
Some of the so-called ” Orphic tablets,” metrical inscriptions 
engraved on small plates of gold, chiefly dating from the 4th and 
3rd centuries b.c., have been discovered in tombs in southern 
Italy, Crete and Rome. 


It does not appear, however, that a regularly organized or numerous 
Orphic sect ever existed, nor that Orphism ever became popular; 
it was too abstract, too full of symbolism. On the other hand, the 
genuine Orphics, a fraternity of religious ascetics, found unscrupulous 
imitators and impostors, who preyed upon the credulous and 
ignorant. Such were the Orpheotelestae or Metragyrtae, wandering 
priests who went round the country witli an ass carrying the sacred 
properties (Aristophanes, Frogs, 159) and a bundle of sacred books. 
They promised an easy expiation for crimes to both living and 
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dead on payment of a fee. undertook to punish the enemies of their 
clients, and held out to them the prospect of perpetual banqueting 
and drinking-bouts in Paradise. 

A large number of writings in the tone of the Orphic religion 
were ascribed to Orpheus. They dealt with such subjects as the 
origin of the godSj the creation of tlie world, the ritual of purification 
and initiation, and oracular responses. The-se poems were recited 
at rhapsodic contests together with those of Homer and Hesiod, 
and Orphic hymns were used in the Elcusinian mysteries.^ The best- 
known name in connexion with them is that of Onomacritus (q.v.), 
who, in the time of the Peisistratidae, made a collection (induing 
forgeries of liis own) of Orphic songs and legends. In later times 
Orphic theology engaged tire attention of Greek philosophers-— 
Eudemus the Peripatetic, Chrysippus the Stoic, and Proclus the 
Neoplatonist, but it was an especially favourite study of the 
grammarians of Alexandria, where it became so intermixed with 
Egyptian elements that Orpheus came to be looked upon as the 
founder of my.sticism. The " rhapsodic theogony ’’ in particular 
exercised great influence on Neoplatonism. The Orphic literature 
<of whicn only fragments remain) was united in a corpus, called 
Ta 'OpipiKh., the chief poem in which wa.s i) toD ‘Op^ut QeoiKoyla. It 
also included a collection of Orphic hymns, liturgic songs, practical 
treati.ses, and poems on various subjects. The so-called Orphic 
Poems, still extant, are of much later date, probably belonging to 
the 4th century a.d. ; they consist of : (i) an Argonautica, glorify- 
ing the deeds of Orpheus on the “Argo," (z) a didactic poem on the 
magic powers of stones, called Lithica, (3) eighty-seven hymns on 
various divinities and personified forces of nature. Some of these 
hymns are probably earlier (rst and and centuries). The Orphic 
poems also played an important part in the controversies between 
Christian and pagan writers in the 3rd and 4 th centuries after 
Christ ; pagan writers quoted them to show the real meaning of 
the multitude of gods, while Christians retorted by reference to the 
obscene and disgraceful fictions by which the former degraded their 
gods. 

BiDLiooHAPHy. — C. A. Lobeck’s Aglaopkatnus (1829) is still 
indispensable. Of more modern writings on Orpheus and Orplusm 
the following may be consulted. The articles by O. Gruppe in 
iloschcr’s Lexikon der Mythologie and by P. Monceaux in Daremberg 
and Saglio’s Dictionnaire des anti^uitis : " Orphica ” in Smith’s 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities (3rd ed., 1801), by L. C. 
Purser ; J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion 
(2nd ed., 1908, with a critical appendix by Gilb<‘rt Murray on the 
Orphic tablets) : E. Rohde, Psyche, ii. (1907), and article in Heidel- 
berger JahrbUcher (1896) ; E. W. Maas.s, Orpheus (1895) ; S. Reinach, 
" La mort d'Orph6e " in Cultes, inythes, et religions, ii. {tyo6); 
O. Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie, ii. (1906), pp. 1028-1041 ; T. 
Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, i. (Kng. trans., 1901), pp. 84-90, 123-147 ; 
E. Gerhard, Ober Orpheus und die Orphiker (1861) ; A. Dielerich, 
Nekyia (1893), pp. 72-108, 136-162, 225-232 ; O. Kem, De Orpkei, 
Epimenidis, Pherecydis theogoniis (1888) ; O. Gruppe, Die rhap- 
sodische Theogonie (1890) ; A. Dieterich, De hymnis OrpHicis {1891) ; 
G. F. Schomann, Griechische Alterthiimer, ii. (ed. J. H. Lipsius, 
1902), p. 378 ; P. Stengel, Die griechischen KultusaltertUmer (1898), 
p. 150. 

There is an edition of the Orphic Fragments and of the poems by 
E. Abel (1885). The Argonautica has been edited .separately by 
J. W. Schneider (1803), the Lithica by T, Tyrwhitt U791), and 
there is an English translation of the Hymns by T. Taylor (re- 
printed, 1896). 

On the representations of Orpheus in heathen and Christian art 
(in which he is finally transformed into the Good Shepherd with his 
sheep), see A. Baumeister, Denhmdler des classiscnen Altertums, 
ii. p. 1120; P. Kn^p, Vber Orpheusdarstellungen (Tubingen, 
1895) ; F. X. Kraus, Realencyklopddie des christlichen Alterthums, 
ii. (1886) ; J. A. Martigny, Dictionnaire des antiquitis chrHiennes 
(1889) ; A. Heussuer, Die altchristlichen Orpheusdarstellungen 
(Leipzig, 1893) ; and the articles in Roschcr's and Daremberg and 
.Sagho's Lexicons. 

The story of Orpheus, as was to be expected of a legend told 
both by Ovid and Boctius, retained its popularity throughout the 
middle ages and was transformed into the likeness of a northern 
fairy tale. In English medieval literature it appears in three some- 
what different versions : Sir Orpheo, a " lay Oi Brittany ” printed 
from the Harlcian MS. in J. Ritson's Ancient English Metrical 
Romances, vol. ii. (1802) ; Orpheo and Heurodis from the Auchinleck 
MS. in David Laing’s Select Remains of the Ancient Popular Poetry 
of Scotland (newed., 1885) ; and Kyng Orfew from the Ashmolcan 
MS. in J. O. Halli well’s Illustrations of Fairy Mythology (Shakespeare 
Soc., 1842). The poems show traces of French influence. 

(J. H. F.; X.) 

ORPHREY, gold or other richly ornamented embroidery, 
particularly an embroidered border on an ecclesiastical vestment 
(see Vestments). The word is from 0 . Fr. orfreis, mod. orfroi, 
from med. Lat. aurifrisium, aurijrigiuniy &c., for auriphrygium, 

^ For Orphism in relation to the Eleusinian and other mysteries 
«ee Mystery. 


aurum, gold, and pkrygium, Phrygian ; ft name given to gold* 
embroidered tissues, ^o known as vestes Phrygiae, the Phrygians 
being famou.<s for their skill in embroidering in gold. 

ORPIMENT {auripigmentum), arsenic trisulphide, 
or yellow realgar (?.».)> occurring in small quantities as a mineral 
crystallizing in the rhombic system and of a brilliant golden- 
yellow colour in Bohemia, Peru, &c. For industrial purposes 
an artificial orpiment is manufactured by subliming one part 
of sulphur with two of arsenic trioxide. The sublimate varies 
in colour from yellow to red, according to the intimacy of the 
combination of the ingredients ; and by varying the relative 
quantities used many intermediate tones may be obtained. 
These artificial preparations are highly poisonous. Formerly, 
under the name of “ king's yellow,” a preparation of orpiment 
was in considerable use as a pigment, but now it has been largely 
superseded by chrome-yellow. It was also at one time used 
in dyeing and calico-printing, and for the unhairing of skins, 
&c. ; but safer and equally efficient substitutes have been 
found. 

ORPINGTON, a town in the Dartford parliamentary division 
of Kent, England, 13,? m. S.E. of London, and 2J m. S. by E. 
of Chislehurst, on the South-Eastern & Chatham railway. 
Pop. (1901), 4259. The church (Early English) contains some 
carved woodwork and ancient brasses. An old mansion called 
the Priory dates in part from 1393. The oak-panelled hall 
and the principal rooms are of the isth century. In 1873 
John Ruskin set up at Orpington a private publishing house 
for his works, in the hands of his friend George Allen. Fruit 
and hops are extensively grown in the neighbourhood. From its 
pleasant situation in a hilly, wooded district near the headwaters 
of the Cray stream, Orpington has become in modern times a 
favourite residential locality for those whose business lies in 
London. A line of populous villages extends down the valley 
between Orpington and Bexley— St Mary Cray (pop. 1894), 
St Paul’s Cray (1207), Foots Cray (an urban district, 5817), 
and North Cray. 

ORRERY,^ CHARLES BOYLE, 4TH Earl of (167(5-1731), 
the second son of Roger, 2nd earl, was bom at Chelsea in 1676. 
He was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, and soon distin- 
guished himself by his learning and abilities. Like the first 
earl, he was an author, soldier and statesman. He translated 
Plutarch’s life of Lysander, and published an edition of the epistles 
of Phalaris, which engaged him in the famous controversy with 
Bentley. He was three times member for the town of Hunting- 
don ; and on the death of his brother, Lionel, 3rd earl, in 1703, 
he succeeded to the title. He entered the army, and in 1709 
was raised to the rank of major-general, and sworn one of her 
Majesty’s privy council. At the battle of the Wood he acted 
with distinguished bravery. He was appointed queen’s envoy 
to the states of Brabant and Flanders ; and having discharged 
this trust with ability, he was created an English peer, as Baron 
Boyle of Marston, in Somersetshire. He received several 
additional honours in the reign of George I, ; but having had 
the misfortune to fall under the suspicion of the government 
he was committed to the Tower, where he remained six months, 
and was then admitted to bail. On a subsequent inquiry it 
was found impossible to criminate him, and he was discharged. 
He died on the 28th of August 1731. Among the works of Roger, 
earl of Orrery, will be found a comedy, entitled As you find it, 
written by Charles Boyle. His son John (see Cork, Earls of), 
the 5th earl of Orrery, succeeded to the earldom of Cork on th« 
failure of the elder branch of the Boyle family, as earl of Cork 
and Orrery. 

ORRERY, ROGER BOYLE, ZST Earl of (1621-1679), British 
soldier, statesman and dramatist, 3rd surviving son of Richard 
Boyle, ist earl of Cork, was bom on the 25th of April 1621, 
created baron of Broghill on the 28th of February 1627, and 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and, according to Wood, 

“ The orrery, an astronomical instrument— consisting of an 
apparatus which illustrates the motions of the solar system by means 
of the revolution of balls moved by wheehvork — invented, or at least 
constructed, by Graham, was named after the earl. 

XX. 11 a 
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also at Oxford. He travelled in France and Italy, and coming 
home took part in the expedition against the Scots. He returned 
to Ireland on the outbreak of the rebellion in 1641 and fought 
with his brothers at the battle of Liscarrol in September 1642. 
On the resignation of the marquis of Ormonde, Lord Broghill 
consented to serve under the parliamentary commissioners till 
the execution of the king, when he retired altogether from public 
affairs and took up his residence at Marston in Somersetshire. 
Subsequently he originated a scheme to bring about the Restora- 
tion, but when on his way abroad to concert measures with Charles 
he was unexpectedly visited by Cromwell in London, who, after 
informing him that his plans were well known to the council, 
and warning him of the consequence of persisting in them, 
offered him a command in Ireland against the rclicls, which, 
as it entailed no obligations except faithful service, was accepted. 
His assistance in Ireland proved invaluable. Appointed master 
of the ordnance, he soon assembled a body of infantry and horse, 
and drove the rebels into Kilkenny, where they surrendered. 
On the loth of May 1650 lie completely defeated at Macroom 
a force of Irish advancing to the relief of Clonmell, and joining 
Cromwell assisted in taking the latter place. On Cromwell’s 
departure for Scotland he co-operated with Ireton, whom he 
joined at the siege of Limerick, and defeated the force marching 
to its relief under Lord Muskerry, thus effecting the capture of 
the tovm. By this time Broghill had liecome the fast friend and 
follower of Cromwell, whose stern measures in Ireland and sup- 
port of the English and Protestants were welcomed after the 
policy of concession to the Irish initiated by Charles I. He was 
returned to Cromwell’s parliaments of 1654 and 1656 as member 
for the county of Cork, and also in the latter assembly for 
Edinburgh, for which he elected to sit. He served this year as 
lord president of the council in Scotland, where he won much 
popularity ; and when he returned to England he was included 
in the inner cabinet of Cromwell’s council, and was nominated 
in 1657 a member of the new house of Lords. He was one of 
those most in favour of Cromwell’s assumption of the royal 
title, and proposed a union between the Protector’s daughter 
Frances and Charles II. On Cromwell’s death he gave his support 
to Richard ; but as he saw no possibility of maintaining the 
|[Overnment he left for Ireland, where by resuming his command 
in Munster he secured the island for Charles and anticipated 
Monk’s overtures by inviting him to land at Cork. He sat for 
Arundel in the Convention and in the parliament of 1661, and 
at the Restoration was taken into great favour. On the 5th of 
September 1660 he was created carl of Orrery. The same year 
he was appointed a lord justice of Ireland and drew up the Act 
of Settlement. He continued to exercise his office as lord- 
president of Munster till r668, when he resigned it on account of 
disputes with the duke of Ormonde, the lord-lieutenant. On 
the 25th of November he was impeached by the House of 
Commons for “ raising of money by his own authority upon his 
majesty’s subjects,” but the prorogation of parliament by the 
king interrupted the proceedings, which were not afterwards 
renewed. He died on the 26th of October 1679. He married 
Lady Margaret Howard, 3rd daughter of Theophilus, 2nd earl 
of Suffolk, whose charms were celebrated by Suckling in his 
poem " The Bride.” By her he had besides five daughters, 
two sons, of whom the eldest, Roger (1646-1681 or 1682), 
succeeded as 2nd earl of Orrery. 

In addition to Lord Orrery's achievements as a statesman and 
administrator, he gained some reputation as a writer and a dramatist. 
He was the author of An Answer fo a .Scandaious Letter ... A Full 
Discovery of the Treachery of the Irish Rebels (1662), printed with the 
letter itself in his State Letters (1742), another answer to the same 
letter entitled Irish Colours Displayed . . . being also ascribed to 
him ; Parthenissa, a novel (1654) ; English Adventures by a Person 
of Honour (1676), whence Otway drew his tragedy of the C^han 
Treatise of (he Art of Vl'ar (1677), a work of considerable lustorical 
value ; poems, of little interest, including verses On His Majesty’s 
Happy Restoration (unpri'nted), On the Death of Abraham Cowley 
<1677), The Dream (unprinted), Poems on most of the Festivals of tfU 
Church (1681) ; plays in verse, of some literary but no dramatic 
merit, of which, Henry V. {1664), Mustapha (1665), Tryphon (acted 
1668), The mack Prince (1669), Herod the Great (published 1694), and 
dtUmira (1702) W5re tragedies, and Guetnan (i66g) and Mr Anthony 


comedies. A collected edition was published in 1737, to which waa 
added thC comedy As you find it. The General is also attributed to 
him. 

Authorities.— Letters of Roger Boyle, ist Earl of Orrery, 
ed. with his life by Th. Morrice (1742) ; Add. MSS. (Brit. Mus.), 
25.287 (letter-book when governor of Munster), and 32,095 sqq. 
109-188 (letters) ; article in the Diet, of Nat. liicg. and autlioritics 
there collected ; Wood’s Athenae Oxonienses, iii. 1200 ; BiograpHia 
Britannica (Kippis) ; Orrery Papers, ed. by Lady Cork and Orrery 
(1903) (Preface) ; Contemporary Hist, of Affairs in Ireland, ed. by 
John T. Gilbert (1879-1880) ; Cal. of State Pap., Irish and Domestic. 

ORRIS-ROOT (apparently a corruption of “ iris root ”), the 
rhizomes or underground stems of three species of Iris, 1 . ger- 
manica, 1 . fiorenlina and 1 . pallida, closely allied plants growing 
in subtropical and temperate latitudes, but principally identified 
with North Italy. The three plants are indiscriminately culti- 
vated in the neighbourhood of Florence as an agricultural 
product under the name of “ ghiaggiuolo.” The rhizomes are 
in August dug up and freed of the rootlets and brown outa- 
bark ; they are then dried and packed in casks for sale. In 
drying tlicy acquire a delicate but distinct odour of violet-s. 
As it comes into the market, orris-root is in the form of contorted 
sticks and irregular knobby pieces up to 4 in. in length, of a 
compact chalky appearance. It is principally powdered for use 
in dentifrices and other scented dry preparations. 

ORSEOLO, the name of a Venetian family, three members 
of which filled the office of doge. 

Pietro Orseolo I. (c. 928-997) acted as ambassador to the 
emperor Otto I. before he was elected doge in August 976, 
Just previous to this event part of Venice had been burned 
down and Pietro began the rebuilding of St Mark’s church and 
the ducal palace. He is chiefly celebrated, however, for his 
piety and his generosity, and after holding office for two years 
he left Venice secretly and retired to a monastery in Aquitaine, 
where he passed his remaining days. He was canonized in 1731, 

Pietro Orseolo II. (d. 1009), a son of the previous doge, 
was himself elected to this office in 991. He was a great builder, 
but his chief work was to crush the pirates of the Adriatic Sea 
and to bring a long stretch of the Dalmatian coast under the 
rule of Venice, thus relieving the commerce of the republic 
from a great and pres.sing danger. The fleet which achieved 
this result was led tty the doge in person ; it sailed on Ascension 
Day, the 9th of May 1000, and its progress was attended with 
uninterrupted success. In honour of this victory the Venetians 
instituted the ceremony which afterwards grew into the sposa- 
lizio del mar, or marriage of the sea, and which was celebrated 
each year on Ascension Day, while the doge added to his title 
that of duke of Dalmatia. In many other ways Pietro’s services 
to the state were considerable, and he may be said to be one of 
the chief founders of the commercial greatness of Venice. The 
doge was on very friendly terms with the emperor Otto III. 
and also with the emperors at Constantinople, and in 1003 he 
sailed against the Saracens and compelled them to raise the 
siege of Bari. In 1003 his son Giovanni was associated with 
him in the dogeshjp, and on Giovanni’s death in 1007 another 
son, Ottone, succeeded to this position. 

Ottone Orseolo (d. 103a), whose godfather was the emperor 
Otto III., became sole doge on his father’s death in 1009. He 
married a sister of St Stephen, king of Hungary*, and under 
his rule Venice was powerful and prosperous. One of his 
brothers, Orso, was patriarch of Grado, another, Vitalis, was 
bishop of Torcello, but the growing wealth and influence of the 
Orseolo family soon filled the Venetians with alarm. About 1024 
Ottone and Orso were driven from Venice, but when Orsons 
rival, Poppo, patriarch of Aquileia, seized Grado, the exiled 
doge and his brother was recalled and Grado was recovered. 
In 1026 Ottone was banished ; he found a refuge in (Constanti- 
nople, where he remained until his death, although in 1030 an 
embassy invited him to return to Venice, whdre his brother 
Orso acted as agent for fourteen months. Orso remained patri- 
arch of Grado until his death in 1045, and another member of 
the Orseolo family, Domenico, was doge for a single day in 1031, 
After the fall of the Orseoli the Venetians decreed that no doge 
should name his successor, or associate any one with him in the 
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doi^ebip. Ottone’s son^ Pietroj was king of Hungary for some 
time after the death of his uncle^ St Stephen^ in 1038. 

S«o KolUschiitter, Venediq unUv dem Herzog Peter II. Orseolo 
(Gottingen, 1868) ; H. F. Brown, Venice (1895) ; F. C. Hodgson, 
The Early History of Venice (1901) ; and W. C. Hazlitt, The Venetian 
Republic {1900). 

ORSHA (Polish Orsza), a town of Russia, in the government 
of Mogilev, 74 m. by rail W.S.W. of Smolensk on the Moscow- 
Warsaw railway, and on the Dnieper. Pop. (1897), 13,161. It 
is an important entrepot for grain, seeds and timber. It is a 
very old town, mentioned in the annals under the name of Rsha 
in 1067. In the 13th century it was taken by the Lithuanians, 
who fortified it. In 1604 the Poles founded there a Jesuit college. 
The Russians bc.sicged Orsha more than once in the i6th and 
17th centuries, and finally annexed it in 1772. 

ORSINI, the name of a Roman princely family of great anti- 
quity, whose perpetual feuds with the Colonna are one of lh,e 
dominant features of the history of medieval Rome. According 
to tradition the popes Paul I. (757) and Eugenius II. (824) were 
of the Orsini family, but the probable' founder of the house was 
a certain Ursus (the Bear), about whom very little is known, 
and the first authentic Orsini pope was Giacinto Onsini, son of 
Petrus Bobo, who assumed the name of Celestin III. (1191). 
The latter endowed his nephews with church lands and founded 
the fortunes of the family, w’hich alone of the Guelf houses 
was able to confront the Ghibclline Colonna. “ Orsini for the 
Church *’ was their war-cry in opposition to “ Colonna for the 
people.” In the 13th century the “ Sons of the Bear ” were 
already powerful and rich, and under Innocent III. they waged 
inces.sant war against other families, including that of the pope 
himself (Conti). In 1241 Mattco Orsini was elected senator of 
Rome, and sided with Pope Gregory IX. against the Colonna 
and the Emperor Frederick 11 ., saving Rome for the Guelfic 
cause. In 1266 the family acquired Marino, and in 1277 Gio- 
vanni Orsini was elected pope as Nicholas III. When Boniface 
VIII. proclaimed a crusade against the Colonna in 1297, the 
Orsini played a conspicuous part in the e.xpedition and captured 
Nepi, which the pope granted them as a fief. On the death of 
Benedict XI. (1304) fierce civil warfare broke out in Rome 
and the Campagna for the election of his successor, and Cardinal 
Napoleone Orsini appears as the leader of the French faction 
at the conclave. The Campagna was laid waste by the feuds 
of the Orsinis, the Colonnas and the Cactanis. At this time 
the Orsini held the castle of S. Angelo, and a number of palaces 
on the Monte Giordano, which formed a fortified and walled 
quarter. In 1332, during the absence of the popes at Avignon, 
the feuds between Orsini and Colonna, in which even Giovanni 
Orsini, although cardintd legate, took part, reduced Rome to 
a .state of ccimplete anarchy. We find the Orsini again at war 
with the Colonna at the time of Rienzi. In 1435 Francesco 
Orsini was appointed prefect of Rome, and created duke of 
Gravina by Pope Eugenius IV. In 1484 war between the Orsini 
and the Colonna broke out once more, the former supporting 
the pope (Sixtus IV.). Virginio Orsini led his faction against 
the rival house’s strongholds, which were stormed, the Colonna 
being thereby completely defeated. The Orsini fortunes waxed 
and waned many times, and their property was often con- 
fiscated, but they always remained a powerful family and gave 
many soldiers, statesmen and prelates to the church. The 
title of prince of Solofra was conferred on them in 1620, and that 
of prince of the Holy Roman Empire in 1629. In 1724 Vincenzo 
Maria Orsini was elected pope (Benedict XIII.) and gave his 
family the title of Roman princes. 

Authorities. — F. Sansovino, Storia di casa Orsina (Venice, 1565) ; 
F. Gregorovius, Geschichte der Stadt Rom (Stuttgart, 1872) ; von 
Reumont, Geschichte der Stadt Rom (BorUn, 1868) ; Almaiiach de 
Gothu, 

ORSINI, FELICE (1819-1858), Italian revolutionist, was bom 
at Meldola in Romagna. He was destined for an ecclesiastical 
career, but he soon abandoned that prospect, and became an 
ardent liberal, joining the Giovane Italia, a society founded by 
Giuseppe Mazzini. Implicated together with his father in 
revolutionary plots, he was arrested in 1844 and condemned to 
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imprisonment for life. The new pope, Pius IX., however, set 
him free, and he led a company of young Romagnols in the first 
war of Italian independence (1848), distinguishing himself in 
the engagements at Treviso and Vicenza. He was elected 
member of the Roman Constituent Assembly in 1849, ®fter 
the fall of the republic he con.spircd against the papal autocracy 
once more in the interest of the Mazzinian party. Mazzini sent 
him on a secret mission to Hungary, but he was arrested in 
1854 and imprisoned at Mantua, escaping a few months later. In 
1857 he published an account of his prison experiences in English 
under the title of Austrian Dungeons in Italy, which led to a 
rupture between him and Mazzini. He then entered into negotia- 
tions with Ausonio Franchi, editor of the Ragione of Turin, 
which he proposed to make the organ of the pure republicans. 
But having become convinced that Napoleon III. was the chief 
obstacle to Italian independence and the principal cause of the 
anti-liberal reaction throughout Europe, he went to Paris in 
1857 to conspire again.st him. On the evening of the T4th of 
January 1858, while the emperor and empress were on their way 
to the theatre, Orsini and his accomplices threw three bombs 
at the imperial carriage. The intended victims were unhurt, 
but several other persons were killed or wounded. Orsini 
himself was wounded, and at once arrested; on the iith of 
Februarj' he wrote his famous letter to Napoleon, in which he 
exhorted him to take up the cause of Italian freedom. He 
addressed another letter to the youth of Italy, stigmatizing 
political assassination. He was condemned to death and 
executed on the 13th of March 1858, meeting his fate with great 
calmness and bravery. Of his accomplices Fieri also was 
executed, Rudio was condemned to death but obtained a com- 
mutation of sentence, and Gomez was condemned to hard 
labour for life. The importance of Orsini’s attempt lies in the 
fact that it terrified Napoleon, who came to believe that unless 
he took up the Italian cause other attempts would follow and 
that sooner or later he would be assassinated. This fear con- 
tributed not a little to the emperor’s subsequent Italian policy. 

BiHUOGRArHY . — Mcmoits and Adventures of Vetiee Orsini written 
by himself (Edinburgh, 1857, znd ed., edited by Ausonio Franchi, 
Turin, 1858) : Letterc edite e inedile di F, 0 . (Milan, 1861) ; Enrico 
Montazio, 1 contemporanei Haliam-FeUce Orsini (Turin, 1862 ) ; 
La veriti sur Orsini, par un aiicicn prosent (1879) ; Angelo Arboit, 
Tofm e la fuga di Felice Orsini ^Cagliari, 1803). 

ORTA, LAKE OF, in N. Italy, W. of Lago Maggiore. It has 
been so named since the 16th century, but was previously called 
the Lago di San Giulio, the patron of the region— C mjio is a 
merely poetical name. Its southern end is about 22 m. by rail 
N.W. of Novara on the main Turin-Milan line, while its north 
end is about 4 m. by rail S. of the Gravellona-Toce railway 
station, lialf-way between Ornavasso and Omegna. It has an 
area of about sq. m., it is about 8 m. in length, its greatest 
depth is 482 ft., and the surface is 951 ft. above sea-level, while 
its width varies from i to if m. Its scenery is characteristically 
Italian, while the large island of San Giulio (just W. of the 
village of Orta) lias some vciy picturesque buildings, and takes 
its name from the local saint, who lived in the 4th centurj\ 
The chief place is Orta, built on a peninsula projecting from the 
east shore of the lake, while Omegna is at its northern extremity* 
It is supposed that the lake is the remnant of a much larger sheet 
of water by which originally the waters of the Toce or Tosa 
flowed south towards Novara. As the glaciers retreated the 
waters flowing from them sank, and were gradually diverted 
into Lago Maggiore. This explains why no considerable stream 
feeds the Lake of Orta, while at its north end the Nigoglia torrent 
flows out of it, but in about I m. it falls into the Strona, which in 
turn soon joins the Toce or Tosa, a short distance before this 
river flows into Lago Maggiore. (W. A. B. C.) 

ORTELIUS (Oktels, Wortels), ABRAHAM, next to Mercator 
the greatest geographer of his age, was born at Antwerp on 
the i4tli of April 1527, and died in the same city on the 4th of 
July 1598. He was of German origin, his family coming from 
Augsburg. He travelled extensively in western Europe, especi- 
ally in tibe Netherlands; south and west Germany {e.g, 1560, 
1575, 1578); France (1559-1560, &c.); England and Ireland 
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(iS 77 X Italy (1578, and perhaps twice or thrice between 
1550 and 1558). Beginning as a map-engraver (in 1547 he 
enters the Antwerp gild of St Luke as afsetter van Karlen), his 
early career is tliat of a business man, and most of his journeys 
before 1560 are for commercial purposes (such as his yearly 
visits to the Frankfort fair). In 1560, however, when travelling 
with Gerhard Kremer (Mercator) to Trier, Lorraine and Poitiers, 
he seems to have been attracted, largely by Mercator’s influence, 
towards the career of a scientific geographer j in particular 
he now devoted himself, at his friend’s suggestion, to the com- 
pilation of that atlas or Theatre of the World by which he became 
famous. In 1564 he completed a mappemonde, which afterwards 
appeared in the Theatrttm. He also published a map of Egypt 
in 1565, a plan of Britenhurg Castle on the coast of Holland, and 
perhaps a map of Asia, before the appearance of his great work. 
In 1570 (May 20) was issued, by Gilles Coppens de Diest at 
Antwerp, Ortelius’ Theatrum Orhis Terranm, the “ first modem 
atlas ” (of 53 maps). Three Latin editions of this (besides a 
Flemish, a French and a German) appeared before the end 
of 1572 ; twenty-five editions came out before Ortelius’ death 
in 1598 ; and several others were published subsequently, for 
the vogue continued till about 1612. Most of the maps were 
admittedly reproductions (a list of 87 authors is given by Ortelius 
himself), and many discrepancies of delineation or nomenclature 
occur. Errors, of course, abound, both in general conceptions 
and in detail ; thus South America is very faulty in outline, 
and in Scotland the Grampians lie between the Forth and the 
Clyde ; but, taken as a whole, this atlas with its accompanying 
text was a monument of rare erudition and industry. Its 
immediate precursor and prototype was a collection of thirty- 
eight maps of European lands, and of A.sia, Africa, Tartary and 
Egypt, gathered together by the wealth and enterprise, and 
through the agents, of Ortelius’ friend and patron, Gilles Hooft- 
man, lord of Clcydael and Aertsclacr : most of these were printed 
in Rome, eight or nine only in Belgium. In 1573 Ortelius pub- 
lished seventeen supplementary maps under the title of Addita- 
menium Theatri Orbis Terrarum. By this time he had formed 
a fine collection of coins, medals and antiques, and this produced 
(also in 1573, published by Philippe Galle of Antwerp) his 
Deorum dearumque capita ex Museo Ortelii (reprinted in 
Gronovius, Thes. Gr. Ant. vol. vii.). In 1575 he was appointed 
geographer to the king of Spain, Philip II., on the recommenda- 
tion of Arius Montanus, who vouched for his orthodoxy (his 
family, as early as 1535, had fallen under suspicion of Protestant- 
ism). In 1578 he laid the basis of a critical treatment of ancient 
geography by his Synonymia geographica (issued by the Plantin 
press at Antwerp, and republished as Thesaurus geographicus 
in 1596). In 1584 he brought out his Nomenclator Ptolemaicus, 
his Parergon (a series of maps illustrating ancient history, sacred 
and secular), and his Itinerarium per nonnuUas Galliae Belpcae 
(published at the Plantin press, and reprinted in H^enitiiis, 
Itin. Frisio-Holl), a record of a journey in Belgium and the 
Rhineland made in 1575. Among his last works were an edition 
of Caesar (C. /. Caesaris omnia quae extant, Leiden, Raphelingen, 
1593), and the Aurei saeculi imago, sive Germanorum veterum 
'nta (Philippe Galle, Antwerp, t 596). He also aided Welser in his 
edition of the Peutinger Table in 1598, In 1596 he received a 
presentation from Antwerp city, similar to that afterwards 
bestowed on Rubens ; his death and burial (in St. Michael’s 
Abbey church) in 1598 were marked by public mourning. 

See Emmanuel van Meteren, Ilistoria Belgica (Amsterdam, 
1670) ; General WauAvermans, Histoire de I'icole cartographique 
f'elge et anversoise (AntAverp, 1895), and article " Ortelius " in 
liiographie nationale (Belgian), vol. xvi. (Brussels, 1901) ; J. H. 
Hessels, Abrahami Ortelii epistulae (Cambridge, England. 1887) ; 

I lax Rooses, Ortelins et Plantin (r88o) ; Genard, " Genfialogie 
I’.'Ortdius," in the Bulletin de la Soc. roy. de G 6 og. d’ Anvers (i88o 
and 1881). (C. R, B.) 

ORTHEZ, a town of south-western France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Basses-^r^nees, 25 m. 
N.W. of Pau on the Southern railway to Bayonne. Pop. (1906) 
town 4139 ; commune 6234. It is finely situated on the right 
bank of the Gave de Pau which is crossed at this point by a 


bridge of the t4th century, having four arches and surmounted 
at its centre by a tower. Several old houses, and a church of the 
i2th, 14th and isth centuries are of some interest, but the most 
remarkable building is the Tour de Moncade, a pentagonal 
tower of the 13th century, once the keep of a castle of the vis- 
counts of Bearn, and now used as a meteorological observatory. 
A building of the 16th century is all that remains of the old 
Calvinist university (see below). The hotel de ville is a modem 
building containing the library. 

Orthez has a tribunal of first instance and is the seat of a sub- 
prefect. The spinning and weaving of cotton, especially of the 
fabric called toile de Bearn, flour-milling, the manufacture of 
paper and of leather, and the preparation of hams known a& 
jambons de Bayonne and of other delicacies are among its in- 
dustries. There are quarries of stone and marble in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the town has a thriving trade in leather, liams 
and lime. 

At the end of the 12th centur>' Orthez passed from the posses- 
sion of the viscounts of Dax to that of the viscounts of B6arn, 
whose chief place of residence it became in the 13th century. 
Froissart records the splendour of the court of Orthez under 
Gaston Phoebus in the latter half of the 14th century. Jeanne 
d’Albret founded a Calvinist university in the town and Theodore 
Beza taught there for some time. An envoy sent in 1569 by 
Charles IX. to revive the Catholic faith had to stand a siege in 
Orthez which was eventually taken by assault by the Protestant 
captain, Gabriel, count of Montgomery. In 1684 Nicholas 
Foucault, intendaiiL under Louis XIV., was more successful, as 
the inhabitants, ostensibly at least, renounced Protestantism, 
which is nevertheless still strong in the town. In 1814 the 
duke of Wellington defeated Marshal Soult on the hills to the 
north of Orthez. 

ORTHOCLASE, an important rock-forming mineral belonging 
to the felspar group (see Felspar). It is a potash-felspar, 
KAlSijO^, and crystallizes in the monoclinic system. Large 
and distinctly developed crystals are frequently found in the 
drusy cavities of granites and pegmatites. Crystals differ 
somewliat in habit ; for example, they may be prismatic with an 
orthorhombic aspect (fig. 1), as in the variety adularia (from the 
Adular Mountains in the St Gotthard region) ; or tabular (fig. 2), 
being flattened parallel to the clino-pinacoid or plane of sym- 
metry b (010), as in the variety sanidine ((raris, rrurlSos, a board) ; 
or again the crystals may be elongated in the direction of the 
edge between b and the basal plane c (001), which is a character- 
istic habit of orthoclase from the granite quarries at Baveno in 
Italy. Twinning is frequent, and there are three well-defined 
twin-laws : (1) Carlsbad twins {fig. 4). Here the two individuals 
of the twin interpenetrate or are united parallel to the clino- 
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pinacoid : one individual may be brought into the position 01 
the other by a rotation of 180® about the vertical crystallographic 
axis or prism-edge. Such twinned crystals are found at Carlsbad 
in Bohemia and many other places. (2) Baveno twins (fig. 3). 
These twins, in which n (021) is the twin-plane, are common at 
Baveno. (3) Manebach tioins (fig. 6). The twin-plane here is c 
(001) : examples of this rarer twin were first found at Manebach 
in Thuringia. 

An important character of orthoclase is the cleavage. There 
is a direction of perfect cleavage parallel to the basaJ plane c, 
on which plane the lustre is consequently often pearly ; and one 
less highly developed parallel to the plane of symmetry b. 
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The angle between these two cleavages is 90®, hence the name 
orthoclase (from the Gr. dp 0 os, right, and kAuv, to break), 
given by A. Breithaupt in 1823, who was the first to distinguish 
orthoclase from the other felspars. There are also imperfect 
cleavages parallel to the faces of the prism m (no). 

The hardness is 6, and the .sp. gr. 2*56. Crystals are some- 
times colourless and transparent with a glassy aspect, as in the 
varieties adularia, sanidine and the rhyacolite of Monte Somma, 
Vesuvius. 

The optical characters are somewhat variable, the plane of the 
optic axes being perpendicular to the plane of symmetry in 
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Twinned Crystals of Orthoclase. 


some crystals and parallel to it in others : further, when some 
crystals are heated, the optic axes gradually change from one 
position to the other. In all cases, however, the acute negative 
bisectrix of the optic axes lies in the plane of .symmetry and is 
inclined to the edge bfe at 3-7®, or, in varieties rich in soda, at 
10-12®. The mean refractive index is i‘524, and the double 
refraction is weak (o-oo6). 

Analyses of orthoclase usually prove the presence of small 
amounts of soda and lime in addition to potash. These con- 
stituents are, however, probably present as plagioclase (albite 
and oligoclasc) intergrown with the orthoclase. 'I'he two minerals 
are interlaminated parallel to the ortho-pinacoid (roo) or the 
pinacoid (801), and they may readily be distinguished in the flesh- 
red aventurinc-fclspar, known as perthite, from Berth in Lanark 
county, Ontario. Frequently, however, as in microperthite and 
cryptoperthitc, this is on a microscopic scale or so minute as to 
be no longer recognizable. These directions (100) and (8oi) are 
planes of parting in orthocla.se, and along them alteration fre- 
quently takes place, giving ri.se to schiller effects. Moon-stone 
(^.w.) shows a pearly opalescent reflection on these plane.s ; and 
brilliant coloured reflections in the same directions are exhibited 
by the labradorescent orthoclase from the augitc - syenite of 
Fredriksvarn and Laurvik in southern Norway, which is much 
used as an ornamental stone. The same effect is shown to a lesser 
degree by murchisonite, named in honour of .Sir R. I. Murchison, 
from the I’riassic conglomerate of Heavitree near Exeter. 

Ortlioclasc forms an essential constituent of many acidic igneous 
rocks (granite, syenite, porphyry, trachyte, phonolite, &c.) and of 
crystalline schists and gneisses. In porphyries and in .some granites 
{e.g, tlxose of Shap in Westmorland, Cornwall, &c.) it occurs as em- 
bedded crystals with well-defined outlinc.s, but usually it presents 
no crystalline form. In the trachyte of the Drachenfels and the 
Laaclier Sec in Rhenish Prussia there arc large poqihyritic crystals 
of glassy sanidine. The best crystals are those found in the crystal- 
lined cavities and veins of granites, pegmatites and gneisses ; for 
example, at Baveno and Klba in Italy, Alabashka near Mursinka 
in the Urals, Hirschberg in Silesia, Tanokami-yama in the province 
Omi, Japan, and the Moume Mountains in Ireland. .As a mineral 
of secondary origin orthocla.se is sometimes found in cavities in 
basaltic rocks, and its occurrence in metalliferous mineral-veins 
has been observed. It has been formed artificially in the laboratory 
and is sometimes met with in furnace products. 

The commonest alteration product of orthocla.se is kaolin (g.i'.) ; 
the frequent cloudiness or opacity of crystals is often due to partial 
alteration to kaolin. Mica and epidotc also result by the alteration 
of orthoclase. (L. J. S.) 

ORTHODOX EASTERN CHURCH (frequently spoken of as 'Hhe 
Greek Church,” and described officially as “ The Holy Orthodox ^ 
* The Orthodox Eastern Church has always laid especial stress 
upon the unclianging tradition of the faith, and has claimed ortho- 
doxy as its especial characteristic. The *' Feast of Orthodoxy " 
(b xv/xad) r^t celebrated annually on the first Sunday 

of the Greek Lent, was founded in honour of the restoration of the 


Oitholic Apostolic Eastern Church ”), the historical repre 
sentalive of the churches of the ancient East. It consists 
of (a) those churches which have accepted all the 0/ 
decrees of the first seven general councils and have the Ontk 
remained in full communion with one another, (A) such orBmutera 
churches as have derived their origin from these by 
missionary activity, or by abscission without loss of communion. 
The Eastern Church is both the source and background of the 
Western. Christianity arose in the East, and Greek was the 
language of the Scriptures and early services of the church, 
but when Latin Christianity established itself in Europe and 
Africa, and when the old Roman empire fell in two, and the 
eastern half became separate in government, interests and ideas 
from the western, the term Greek or Eastern Church acquired 
gradually a fixed meaning. It denoted the church which included 
the patriarchates of Antioch, Alexandria, Jerusalem and 
Constantinople, and their dependencies. The ecclesiastical 
division of the early church, at least within the empire, was based 
upon the civil. Constantine introduced a new partition of tlie 
empire into dioceses, and the church adopted a similar division. 
Tlic bishop of tlic chief city in each diocese naturally rose to a 
pre-eminence, and was commonly called exarch — a title borrowed 
from the civil jurisdiction. In process of time the common title 
pain'arch wa.s restricted to the most eminent of these exarchs, 
and councils decided who were worthy of the dignity. The council 
of Nicaca recognized three patriarchs — the bishops of Rome, 
Alexandria and Antioch. To these were afterwards added the 
bishops of Constantinople and Jcriusalem. When the empire 
was divided, there was one patriarch in the West, the bishop of 
Rome, while in the East there were at first two, then four 
and latterly five. This geographical fact has had a great deal 
to do in determining the character of the Eastern Church. 
It is not a despotic monarchy governed from one centre and by 
a monarch in whom plenitude of power resides. It is an oligarchy 
of patriarch.H. 1 1 is ba.scd, of course, on the great body of bishops ; 
but episcopal rule, through the various grades of metropolitan, 
primate, exarch, attains to sovereignty only in the five patriarchal 
thrones. Each patriarch is, within his diocese, what the 
Gallican theory makes the pope in the universal church. He is 
supreme, and not amenable to any of his brother patriarchs, 
but is within the jurisdiction of an oecumenical synod. This 
makes the Eastern Church quite distinct in government and 
traditions of polity from the Western. It has ever been the 
policy of Rome to efface national distinctions, but under the 
shadow of the Eastern Church national churchc.s have grown 
and flourished. Revolts against Rome have always implied 
a repudiation of the ruling principles of the papal .system ; 
but tlie schismatic churches of the East have alw'ays reproduced 
the ecclesiastical polity of the church from which they scccdcd. 

The Greek Church, like the Roman, soon spread far beyond 
the imperial dioceses which at first fixed its boundaries, but it 
was far less successful than the Roman in preserving 
its conquests for Christianity. This was due in the ter/M/o- 
main to the differing quality of the forces by which rations tn 
the area covered by the two churches was respectively 
invaded. The northern barbarians by whom the ‘ 
Western emjiirc was overrun had long stood in awe of the power 
and the civilization of Rome, which they recognized as superior ; 
the conquerors were thus predisposed to enter into the heritage 
of the law and the religion of the conquered empire and, whether 
they ^yc^c pagans or Arian heretics, became in the end Catholic 
Christians. In the East it was otherwise. The empire maintained 
itself long, and died hard ; but its decline and fall meant not 
only the overthrow; of the emperors of the East, but largely 
that of the civilization and Christianity which they represented. 
The Arabs, and after them the Turks, attacked the empire as 
the armed missionaries of what they regarded as a superior 
religion; Christianity sur\’ived in the vast territories they 

Holy Images to the churches after the downfall of Iconoclasm (Feb- 
ruary 19, 842) : but it has gradually assumed a wider significance as 
the celebration of victory over all heresies, and is now one of thio 
most characteristic festivals of the Eastern ChurcE 
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conquered only as a despised and tolerated superstition^ its 
ecclesiastical organization only as a convenient mechanism for 
governing a subject and tributa^ population. It is true that 
the Eastern Church made up in some sort for her losses 
missionary conquests elsewhere. Greek Christianity became the 
religion of the Slavs as I^tin Christianity became that of the 
Germans ; but the Orthodox Church never conquered her 
conquerors, and the historian is too apt to enlarge on her past 
glories and forget her present strength. 

Early History — The early history of the Eastern Church 
is outlined in the article Church History. Here it is proposed 
only to give in somewhat more detail the causes of division which 
led (i) to the formation of the schismatic churches of the East, 
and (2) to the open rupture with Latin Christianity. 

The great dogmatic work of the Eastern Church was the 
definition of that portion of the creed of Christendom which 
Coatro- concerns theology proper — the doctrines of the essential 

v«rt/M nature of the Godhead, and the doctrine of the God- 
head in relation with manhood in the incarnation, 
acblMwa. it fell to the Western Church to define anthro- 

pology, or the doctrine of man’s nature and needs, 'i'he contro- 
versies which concern us are all related to the person of Christ, 
the Thcanthropos, for they alone are represented in the schismatic 
churches of the East. These controversies will be best described 
by reference to the oecumenical councils of the ancient and 
undivided church. 

All the churches of the East, schismatic as well as orthodox, 
accept unreservedly the decrees of the first two councils. The 
schismatic churches protest against the additions made to the 
creeds of Nicaca and Constantinople by succeeding councils. 
The Nicaeo - Constantinopolitan creed declared that Christ 
was consubstantial (o/xooiVtos) with the Father, and that He 
had become man (<i'ai’6>/j<uir»/crus). Disputes arose when theo- 
logians tried to explain the latter phrase. These differences 
took two separate and extreme types, the one of which forcibly 
separated the two natures so as to deny anything like a real 
union, while the other insisted upon a mixture of the two, or 
an absorption of the human in the divine. The former was 
the creed of Chaldaca and the latter the creed of Egypt ; Chaldaea 
was the home of Nestorianism, Egypt the land of Monophysitism. 
The Nestorians accept the decisions of the first two councils, 
and reject the decrees of all the rest as unwarranted alterations 
of the creed of Nicaea. The Monophysites accept the first 
three councils, but reject the decree of Chalcedon and all that 
come after it. 

The council of Ephesus (a.d. 431), the third oecumenical, 
had insisted upon applying the term Theotokos to the Virgin 
Mary, and this was repeated in the symbol of Chalcedon, which 
says that Christ was born of the Virgin Mary, the Theotokos, 
“ according to the manhood.” The same symbol also declares 
that Christ is “to be acknowledged in two natures . . . in- 
divisibly and inseparably.” Hence the Nestorians, who insisted 
upon the duality of the natures to such a degree as to lose sight 
of the unity of the person, and who rejected the term Theotokos, 
repudiated the decrees both of Ephesus and of Chalcedon, and 
upon the promulgation of the decrees of Chalcedon formally 
separated from the church. Nestorianism had sprung from an 
exaggeration of the theology of the school of Antioch, and the 
schism weakened that patriarchate and its dependencies. It 
took root in Chaldaea, and became very powerful. No small 
part of the literature and science of the Mahommedan Arabs 
came from Nestorian teachers, and Nestorian Christianity spread 
far and wide through Asia (see Nestorius and Nestorians). 

The council of Chalcedon (451), the fourth oecumenical, 
declared that (Thrist is to be acknowledged “ in two natures— 
unconfusedly, unchangeably,” and therefore decided against 
the opinions of all who either believed that the divinity is the 
sole nature of Christ, or who, rejecting this, taught only one 
composite nature of Christ (one nature and one person, instead 
of two natures and one person). The advocates of the one 
nature theory were called Monophysites {q.v), and they gave 
rise to numerous sects, and to at least three separate national 


churches— the Jacobites of Syria, the Copts of Egypt and the 
Abyssinian Church, which are treated under separate headings. 

The decisions of Chalcedon, which were the occasion of the 
• formation of all these sects outside, did not put an end to Christo* 
logical controversy inside the Orthodox Greek Church. The 
most prominent question which emerged in attempting to define 
further the person of Christ was whether the will belonged to 
the nature or the person, or, as it came to be stated, whether 
Christ had two wills or only one. The church in the sixth 
oecumenical council at Constantinople (680) declared that 
Christ had two wills. The Monothelites {q.v.) refused to submit; 
and the result was the formation of another schi.smatic church — 
the Maronite Church of the Lebanon range. The Maronites, 
however, were reconciled to Rome in the 12th century, and 
are reckoned as Roman Catholics of the Oriental Rite. 

Later History. — The relation of the Byzantine Church to the 
Roman may be described as one of growing estrangement from 
the 5th to the nth century, and a series of abortive 
attempts at reconciliation since the latter date. The 
estrangement and final rupture may be traced to the j?oine. 
increasing claims of the Roman bishops and to Western 
innovations in practice and in the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, 
accompanied by an alteration of creed. In the early church 
three bishops stood forth prominently, principally from the 
political eminence of the cities in which they ruled — the bishops 
of Rome, Alexandria and Antioch. The transfer of tlie seat 
of empire from Rome to Constantinople gave the bishops of 
Rome a possible rival in the patriarch of Constantinople, but 
the absence of an overawing court and of meddling statesmen 
did more than recoup the loss to the head of the Roman Church. 
The theological calmness of the West, amid the violent theo- 
logical disputes which troubled the Eastern patriarchates, and 
the statesmanlike wisdom of Rome’s greater bishops, combined 
to give a unique position to the pope, which councils in vain 
strove to shake, and which in time of difficulty the Eastern 
patriarchs were fain to acknowledge and make use of, however 
they might protest against it and the conclusions deduced 
from it. But this pre-eminence, or rather the Roman idea of 
what was involved in it, was never acknowledged in the East ; 
to press it upon the Eastern patriarclis was to prepare the way 
for separation, to insist upon it in times of irritation was to cause 
a schism. The theological genius of the East was different from 
that of the West. The Eastern theology had its roots in Greek 
philosophy, while a great deal of Western theology was based 
on Roman law. The Greek fathers succeeded the ' Sophists, 
the Latin theologians succeeded the Roman advocates (Stanley’s 
Eastern Church, ch. i.). This gave rise to misunderstandings, and 
at last led to two widely separate ways of regarding and defining 
one important doctrine — the procession of the Holy Spirit from 
the Father or from the Father and the Son. Political jealousies 
and interests intensified the disputes, and at last, after many 
premonitory symptoms, the final break came in 1054, when 
Pope Leo IX. smote Michael Cerularius and the whole of the 
Eastern Church with an excommunication. There had been 
mutual excommunications before, but they had not resulted 
in permanent schisms. Now, however, the separation was final, 
and the ostensible cause of its finality was the introduction by 
the Latins of two words Filioque into the creed.^ It is this 
addition which was and which still remains the permanent cause 
of separation. Ffoulkcs has pointed out in his second volume 
(ch. 1-3) that there was a resumption of intercourse more than 
once betw'een Rome and Constantinople after 1054, and that 
the overbearing character of the Norman crusaders, and finally 
Uie horrors of tlie sack of Constantinople in the fourth crusade 

* After the words “ and in the Holy Ghost " of the Apostles' 
Creed the Constantinopolitan creed added *' who proccedotli from 
the Father.'* The Roman Church, without the sanction of an 
oecumenical council and without consulting the Easterns, added 
" and the Son." The addition was first made at Toledo (389) in 
opposition to Arianlsm. The Easterns also resented the Roman 
enforcement of clerical celibacy, the limitation of the right of con- 
firmation to the bishop and the use of unleavened bread in the 
Eucharist. 
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( 1 204), were the real causes of the permanent estrangement. It is 
undeniable, however, that the Filioque question has always come 
The ^ subsequent attempts at inter- 

communion. The theological question involved is a 
coatro- very small one, but it brings out clearly the opposing 
verty. characteristics of Eastern and Western theology, 
and so has acquired an importance far beyond its own worth. 
The question is really one about the relations subsisting between 
tile persons of the Trinity and their hypostatical properties. 
The Western Church affirms that the Holy Spirit “ proceeds 
from ” the Father and from the Son. It bdieves that the 
Spirit of the Father must be the Spirit of the Son also. Such 
a theory seems alone able to satisfy the practical instincts of 
the West, which did not concern itself with the metaphysical 
aspect of the Trinity, but with Godheail in its relation to re- 
tleemed humanity. Ihe Eastern Church affirms that the Holy 
Spirit proceed.s from the Father only, and takes its stand on 
John XV. 26. Tlie Eastern theologian thinks that tlie Western 
ilouble procession degrades the Deity and destroys the perfec- 
tion of the Trinity. The double procession, in his eyes, means 
two active principles (alrUi) in the Deity, and it means also that 
there is a confusion between the hypostatical properties ; a 
property possessed by the Father and distinctive of the First 
Person is attributed also to the Second. I his is the theological, 
and there is conjoined with it an historical and moral dispute. 
The Easterns allege that the addition of the words Filioque was 
made, not only without authority, and therefore unwarrantably, 
but also for the purpose of forcing a rupture between East and 
West in the interests of the barbarian empire of the West. 

Attempts at reconciliation were made from time to time 
afterwards, but were always wrecked on the two points of papal 
supremacy, when it meant the right to impose Western 
AUempta East, and of the addition to the creed. 

reunioa. I^'bst there was the negotiation between Pope Gregory 
IX. (1227-1241) and Germanus, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. The Roman conditions were practically recogni- 
tion of papal jurisdiction, the use of unleavened bread and 
permission to omit Filioque if all books written against the 
Western doctrine were burnt. The patriarch refused the terms. 
Then, later in the 13th century, aime negotiations under Innocent 
IV. and Clement IV., in which the popes proposed the same 
conditions as Gregory IX., with additions. These proposals 
were rejected by the Easterns, who regarded them as attempts 
to enforce new creeds on their church. 

The negotiations at the council of Lyons (1274) were, strictly 
speaking, between the pope and the Byzantine emperor, and 
were more political than ecclesiastical. Michael Palaeologus 
ruled in Constantinople while Baldwin II., the last of the f^tin 
emperors, was an exile in Europe. Palaeologus wished the pope 
to acknowledge his title to be emperor of the East, and in return 
promised submission to the papal supremacy and the union 
of the two churches on the pope’s own terras. This enforced 
union lasted only during the lifetime of the emperor. The only 
other attempt at union which requires to be mentioned is that 
made at the council of Florence. It was really suggested by 
the political weakness of the Byzantine empire and the dread 
of the approach of the Turks. John Palaeologus the emperor, 
Joseph the patriarch of Constantinople, and several Eastern 
bishops came to Italy and appeared at the council of Florence — 
the papal council, the rival of the council of Basel. As on 
former occasions the representatives of the East were at first 
deceived by false representations ; they were betrayed into 
recognition of papal supremacy, and tricked into signing what 
could afterwards be represented as a submission to Western 
doctrine. The natural consequences followed — a repudiation 
of what had been done ; and the Eastern bishops on their way 
home took care to make emphatic their ritualistic differences 
from Rome. Soon after came the fall of Constantinople, and 
with this event an end to the political reasons for the sub- 
mission of the Orthodox clergy. Rome’s schemes for a union 
which meant an unconditional submissbn on the part of the 
Orthodox Church did not cease, however, but they were no 


longer attempted on a grand scale. Jesuit missionaries after 
the Reformation stirred up schisms in some parts of the Eastern 
Church, and in Austria, Poland and elsewhere large numbers of 
Orthodox Christians submitted, either willingly or under com- 
pulsion, to the see of Rome (sec Roman Cathouc Church, 
section Uniat OrietUai Churches). 

Doctrines and Creeds . — The Eastern Church has no creeds in 
the modern Western use of the word, no normative summaries 
of what must be believed. It has preserved the older idea 
that a creed is an adoring confession of the church engaged 
in worship; and, when occasion called for more, the belief 
of the church was expressed more by way of public testimony 
than in symbolical books. Still the doctrines of the church 
can be gathered from these confessions of faith. The Eastern 
creeds may thus be roughly placed in two classes — the 
oecumenical creeds of the early undivided church, and later 
testimonies defining the position of the Orthodox Church of the 
East with regard to the belief of the Roman Catholic and of 
Protestant Churches. These testimonies were called forth 
mainly by the protest of Greek theologians against Jesuitism 
on the one hand, and against the reforming tendencies of the 
patriarch Cyril Lucaris on the other. The Orthodox Greek Church 
adopts the doctrinal decisions of the seven oecumenical councils, 
together with the canons of the Concilium Quinisextura or 
second Trullan council (692) ; and they further hold that all 
these definitions and canons are simply explanations and en- 
forcements of the Nicaeo-Constantmopolitan creed and the 
decrees of the first council of Nicaea. The first four councils 
settled the orthodox faith on the doctrines of the Trinity and of the 
Incarnation ; the fifth supplemented the decisions of the first 
four. The sixth declared against Monothelitism ,* the seventh 
sanctioned the worship (eovAem, not dXtjOivri Aar/oefa) of 
images ; the council held in the Trullus (a saloon in the palace 
at Constantinople) supplemented by canons of discipline the 
doctrinal decrees of the fifth and sixth councils. 

The Reformation of the 16th century was not without effect 
on the Eastern Church. Some of the Reformers, notably 
Mclanchthon, expected to effect a reunion of Christen- 
dom by means of the Easterns, cherishing the same formmtioa 
hopes as the modern Old Catholic divines and their aadtbe 
English sympathizers. Melanchthon himself sent a 
Greek translation of the Augsburg Confession to 
Joasaph, patriarch of Constantinople, and some years afterwards 
Jacob Andreae and Martin Crusius began a correspondence with 
Jeremiah, patriarch of Constantinople, in which they asked 
an official expression of his opinions about Lutheran doctrine. 
The result was that Jeremiah answered in his Censura Orientalis 
Ecclesiae condemning the distinctive principles of Lutheranism. 

The reformatory movement of Cyrillos Lucaris (q.v.), patriarch 
of Constantinople (1621), brought the Greek Qiurch face to face 
with Reformation theology. Cyril conceived the plan of reform- 
ing the Eastern Church by bringing its doctrines into harmony 
with those of Calvinism, and by sending able young Greek 
theologians to Switzerland, Holland and England to study 
Protestant theology. His scheme of reform was opposed chiefly 
by the intrigues of the Jesuits, who in the end brought about 
his death. The church anathematized his doctrines, and in 
its later testimonies repudiated his confession on the one hand 
and Jesuit ideas on tlie other. The most important of these testi- 
momes are (x) the Orthodox confession or catechism of Peter 
Mogilas, confirmed by the Eastern patriarchs and by the synod of 
Jerusalem (1643), (*) decree of the synod of Jerusalem 

or the confession of Dositheus (1672). Besides these, the cate- 
chisms of the Russian Church should be consulted, especially the 
catechism of Philaret, which since 1839 has been used in all the 
churches and schools in Russia. Founding on these doctrinal 
sources the teaching of the Orthodox Eastern Church is ^ ; — 


> Tliis summary has been taken, with corrections, from G. B. 
Winer, Comparative Darsiellung des Lehrhegriffs der verschiedenen 
Kirchenparteien (Leipzig, 1824, Eng. tr., Edfn., Small 

capitals denote differences from Roman Catholic, italics difierencesr 
from Protestant doctrine. 
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Christianity is a Divine revelation communicated to mankind 
through Chnst; its saving truths are to be learned from the 
Ca amtt tradition, the former having been written, 

maintained uncorrupted tlxrough the influ- 
Holy Spirit ; the interpretation of the Bible 
Roman ^ CAttrcA, which is taught by the Holy Spirit, 
Proteataat^^^ every believer may read the Scriptures. 
doctrine. According to the Christian revelation, God is a Trinity. 

that is, the Divine Essence exi.sts in Three Persons, perfectly 
equal in nature and dignity, the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost : 
THE Holy Ghost proceeds from thk Father only. Besides the 
Triune God there is no other object of divine worship, but homage 
(i>rep5ov\la) may be paid to the Virgin Mary, and revereme [SovXla) to 
the saints and to their pictures and relics. 

Man is born with a corrupt bias which was not his at creation ; 
the first man, when created, possessed immortality, perfect 
WISDOM, AND A WILL REGULATED BY REASON. Through the first sin 
Adam and his posterity lost immortality, and his will received 
A BIAS towards EVIL. In this natural state man, who even before 
he actually sins is a sinner before God by original or inherited 
sin, commits manifold actual transgressions ; but he is not absolutely 
without power of will towards good, and is not always doing evil. 

Christ, the Son of God, became man in two natures, which in- 
ternally and inseparably united make One Person, and, according 
to the eternal purpose of God, has obtained for man reconciliation 
with God, and eternal life, inasmuch as He by His vicarious death 
has made satisfaction to Got! for the world’.s sins, and this satisfac- 
tion was PERFECTLY COMMENSURATE WITH THE SINS OF THE WORLD. 

Man is made partaker of reconciliation in spiritual regeneration, 
wWch he attains to, being led and kept by tlic Holy Ghost. This 
divine help is offered to all men without distinction, and may be 
rejected. In order to attain to salvation, man is justified, and when 
so justified can do no more than the commands of God. He may 
fall from a state of grace through mortal sin. 

Regeneration is offered by the word of God and in the sacraments, 
which under visible signs communicate God’s invisible grace to Christians 
when administered cum intentione. There are seven mysteries or 
sacraments. Baptism entirely destroys original sin. In the Eucharist 
the true body and blood of Chrtst are substantially present, and the 
elements are changed into the substance of Christ, whose body and 
blood are corporeally partaken of by communicants. All Christians 
should receive the bread and the wine. The Eucharist is also an 
expiatory sacrifice. The new birth when lost may be restored through 
reiientance, wliich is not merely (i) .sincere sorrow, but also (2) 
confession of each individual sin to the priest, and (3) the discharge 
of penances imposed by the priest for the removal of the temporal 
punishment which may have been imposed by God and the Church. 
Penance accompanied by the judicial absolution of the priest makes a 
true sacrament. 

The Church of Christ is the fellowship of all those who accept 

AND PROFESS ALL THE ARTICLES OF FAITH TRANSMITTED BY THE 
Apostles and approved by General Synods. Without this 
visible Church there is no salvation. It is under the abiding influence 
of the Holy Ghost, and therefore cannot err in mailers of faith. 
Specially appointed persons are neces.sary in the service of the 
Church, and they form a threefold order, distinct jure divino from 
other Christians, of Bishops, l^iests and Deacons. The four 
Patriarchs, of EguAL dignity, have the highest rank among 
the bishops, and the bishops united in a General Council repre- 
sent the Church and infallibly decide, under the guidance of the 
Holy Ghost, all matters of faith and ecclesiastical life. All ministers 
of Christ mu.st be regularly called and appointed to their office, anil 
are consecrated by the sacrament of orders. Bishops must be un- 
married, and PRIESTS and deacons must not contract a .second 
MARRIAGE. To all pricsts in common belongs, Ixssides the jircaching 
of the word, the administration of the six sacraments — baptism, 
confirmation, penance, EUCHARIST, MATRIMONY, UNCTION OF 
THE SICK. The bishops alone can administer the sacrament of orders. 

Ecclesiastical ceremonies are part of the divine service ; most of 
them have apostolic origin ; ana those connected with the sacrament 
must not be omitted by priests under pain of mortal sin. 

Liturgy and Worship. — The ancient liturgies of the Eastern 
Church were very numerous, and have been frequently classified. 
J. M. Neale makes three divisions — the liturgy of Jerusalem 
or of St James, that of Alexandria or of St Mark, and that of 
Edessa or of St Thaddaeus ; and Daniel substantially agrees 
with him. The same passion for uniformity which suppressed 
the Gallican and Mozarabic liturgies in the West led to the 
almost exclusive use of the liturgy of St James in the East. 
It is used in two forms, a shorter revised by Chrysostom, and a 
longer called the liturgy of St Basil. This liturgy and the service 
generally arc either in Old Greek or in Old Slavonic, and 
Sequent disputes have arisen in particular districts about 
the language to be employed. Both sacred languages differ 
from the language of the people, but it cannot be said that in 


the Eastern Church worship is conducted in an unknown tongue 
— “ the actual difference,” says Neale, ” may be about that 
between Chaucer’s English and our own.” There are eleven 
chief service books, and no such compendium as the Roman 
breviary. Fasting is frequent and severe. Besides Wednesdays 
and Fridays, there are four fasting seasons, I.ent, Pentecost 
to SS. Peter and Paul, August 1-15 preceding the Feast of 
the Sleep of the Theotokos, and the six weeks before Christ- 
mas. Indulgences are not recognized ; an intermediate and 
purificatory state of the dead is held but not systematized into 
a doctrine of purgatory. The Virgin receives homage, but 
the dogma of her Immaculate Conception is not admitted. 
While ikons of the saints are found in the churches there is no 
“ graven image ” apart from the crucifix. There iS plenty of 
singing but no instrumental music. Prayer is offered standing 
towards the East ; at Pentecost, kneeling. The celebration 
of the Eucharist is an elaborate symbolical representation of 
the Passion. The consecrated bread is broken into the wine, 
and both elements are given together in a spoon. 

The ritual generally is as magnificent as in the West, but of a 
more archaic type. (For the liturgical dress see Vestments 
and subsidiary articles.) 

Monastic Life. — Monasticism is, as it has always been, an 
important feature in the Eastern Church. An Orthodox 
monastery is perhaps the most perfect extant relic of the 4th 
century. The simple idea that possesses the monks is that 
of fleeing the world ; they have no distinctions of orders, and 
though they follow the rule of St Basil object to being called 
Basilians. A few monasteries (Mt Sinai and some on Lebanon) 
follow the rule of St Anthony. K. Lake in Early Days of 
Monasticism on Mount Athos (1909) traces the development 
through three well-defined stages in the 9th and loth centuries — 
^fl) the hermit period, {b) the loose organization of hermits in 
lauras, (c) the stricter rule of the monastery, with definite 
buildings and fixed rules under an T)yoi 5 /i«vos or abbot. The 
monasteries now have taken over the name lauras. They are 
under the jurisdiction of the metropolitan ; a few of the most 
important deal direct with the patriarch and are called Siauropegia. 
The convent on Mt Sinai is absolutely independent. Ajxart 
from hermits there are (i) KoivoftiaKoi, monks who possess 
nothing, live and eat together, and have definite tasks given 
them by their superiors ; (2) iSiopvOpuKol, monks who live 
apart from each oliier, each receiving from the monastery fuel, 
vegetables, cheese, wine and a little money. They only meet 
for the Divine Office and on great feasts, and are the real suc- 
cessors of the laura system. The most famous mona.steries 
are those on Mount Athos ; in 1902 there were twenty lauras 
with many dependent houses and 7522 monks there, mainly 
Russian and Greek. The monks are, for the most part, ignorant 
and unlettered, though in the dark days of Mahommedan persecu- 
tion it was in the monasteries that Greek learning and the Greek 
nationality v/ere largely preserved. Since priests must be married 
and bishops must not, only monks are eligible for appointment 
to bishoprics in the Eastern Church. Sec further, Monasticism. 

The Branches of the Church. — In addition to the ancient 
churches which have separated themselves from the Oi'thodox. 
faith, many have ceased to have an independent existence, 
owing either to the conquests of Islam or to their absorption by 
other churches. For example, the church of Mount Sinai may 
be regarded as all that survives of the ancient church of northern 
Arabia; the autocephalous Slavonic churches of Ipek and 
Okhrida, which derived their ultimate origin from the missions of 
Cyril and Methodius, were absorbed in the patriarchate of 
Constantinople in 1766 and 1767 respectively ; and the Church 
of Georgia has been part of the Ru.ssian Church since 1801-iSos. 
At tlie present day, then, the Orthodox Eastern Church consists 
of twelve mutually independent churches (or thirteen if we 
reckon the Bulgarian Church), using their own language in divine 
service (or some ancient form cf it, as in Russia) and varying not 
a little in points of detail, but standing in full communion with 
one another, and united as equals in what has been described as 
one great ecclesiastical federation. However, in using such 
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lan^age it must be remembered that we are not dealing with 
bodies which were originally separated from one another and 
have now entered into fellowship, but with bodies which have 
grown naturally from a single origin and have not become 
estranged. 

A. The Four Ancient Patriarchates 

I. Tlie Patriarchate of Constantinople or New Rome,— -The ancient 

e atriarchate of Constantinople included the imperial dioceses of 
'ontus, Asia, Thrace and Eastern lllyricum — i.e. speaking roughly, 
the greater part of Asia Minor, European Turkey, and Greece, with 
a small portion of Austria. The imperial diocese of Pontus was 
governed by tire exarch of Caesarea, who ruled over thirteen metro- 
politans with more than 100 suffragans. Asia wa.s governed by the 
exarch of Ephesus, who ruled over twelve metropolitans with more 
th.an 350 suffragan bishops. In Asia Minor the church maintains 
but a small remnant of her former greatness ; in Europe it is other- 
wise. The old outlines, however, are effaced wherever the Christian 
races have emancipated themselves from the 'I'urkish rule, and 
the national churches of Greece, Servia and Rumania have re- 
organized themselves on a new tuisis. Where the Turkish rule still 
prevails the church retains her old organization, but greatly im- 
paired. Still, the Oecumenical I^itriarch, .as he has been called since 
early in the 6th century, is the most exalted e<'clesiastic of the 
Eastern churches, and his influence reaches far outside the lands of 
the patriarchate. His jurisdiction extends over the dominions of 
the Sultan in Turkey, together with Asia Minor and the Turkish 
islands of the Aegean ; there arc cighty-bvo metropolitans umler 
him, and the “ monastic republic ” of Mount Athos. He has great 
Iirivilegcs and responsibilities as the recognized head of the Greek 
community in Turkey, and enjoys also many person.al honours 
which have survived from the days of the ICastem emperors. 

Tlie patriarch under the okl Ottoman system hatl his own court 
at Phanar, and his own prison, with a largo civil juri-sdiction over, 
and responsibility for, the Greek community. In ecclesiastical 
affairs he acts with two governing bodies —(«) a permanent Holy 
Synod (Te/>A SiVoSos ’E/f/fXijff/at KuvffTavTtvovir6\eus), consist- 
ing of twelve metropolitans, six of whom are ro-electcd every 
year from the whole number of metropolitans, arranged in three 
classes according to a fixed cycle; {h) the Permanent National 
Mixed Council (^lapKit ’EOpik^v Moerdi' Zv/iftmiXior), a remarkable 
assembly, which is at once the source of groat power by introducing 
a strong lay element into the administration, and of a certain 
amount of weakness by its liability to sudden changes of popular 
feeling. It consists of four metropolitans, members of the Holy 
Synod, and eight laymen. All of these are chosen by an electoral 
body, consisting of all the members of the Holy Synod and the 
National Mixed Council, and twenty -five representatives of the 
parishes of Constantinoidc. The election of the patriarch is also, 
to a considerable extent, jxipular. An electoral assembly is formed 
for the purpose consisting ^ of the twelve members of the Holy 
Synod, the eight lay members of the National Mixed Council, tivciity- 
eight repre-^entatives of as many dioce.ses (the remaining dioce-stiS 
having only the right to nominate a candidate by letter), ten repre- 
sentatives of the parishes of Constantinople, ten representatives of 
all persons ^vho possess political rank, ten representatives of the 
Cliri.stian trades of Constantinople, the two representatives of the 
secretariat of the patriarchate, and .such metropolitans, to the 
number of ten but no more, as happen to be in Con.staiitinopIe at 
the lime for some canonical reason {irapfvidrifioC'VTti). On the death 
or deposition of the patriarch, the Holy Synod and the National 
Mixed Council at once meet and elect a temporarv .substitute for 
the patriarch (Tovonjpiir^*). Forty days afterwards the electoral 
assembly meets, under his presidency, and proceeds to make a li.st 
of twenty candidates (at the present day they must be metropolitans), 
who may be propos^ either by the members of the electoral as- 
sembly or by any of the metropolilans of the patriarchate by letter. 
This list is sent to the sultan, who has by prescription the right to 
strike out five names. From the fifteen which remain the electoral 
2Uisembly chooses three. These names are then submitted to the 
clerical members of the assembly, i.e. to the members of the Holy 
Synod and the mapeiridrip.ovPTes, who meet in church, and, after the 
usual service, make the final selection. The patriorch-clcct is pre- 
sented to the Porto, which thereupon grants tlio berat or diploma 
of investiture and several customary jirescnts ; after which the new 
ruler is enthroned. The patriarch has the assistance and support 
of a large household, a survival from Byzantine times. Amongst 
them, actually or potentially, are the grand steward {/niyat otsbropun)., 
who serves him as deacon in the liturgy and pre.sents candidates 
for orders ; the grand visitor ffOKeWd/xw). who superintends 

the monasteries ; the sacristan (<rxeifo0t>\a|) ; the chancellor 
(xapro^Aaf), who superintends ecclesiastical causes; the doputy- 
vLsitor {i Tov (raKfXXlov), who visits the nunneries ; the protonotary 
{irpuTovoripiot) ; the logothete {Xoyofftrrtt) , a most important lay 
officer, who represents the patriarch at the Porte and elsewhere 
outside ; the censer-bearer, who seems to be also a kind of captain 
of the guard {KavcTploiot or Karerpiireiot ) ; the referendary 
bipiot); the secretary {inro/uuffioypd^p ) ; the chief syndic {rpuriKStKot), 
» The numbers have varied from time to time. 


who is a judge of lesser causes ; the recorder (Upoptr^/tur ) and so 
on, down to the cleaners of the lamps (^pnraSijnot), the attendant 
of the lights {repietaepxbpixvm), and tne bearer of the images 
(fiaffTaydpioi) and of the holy ointment (pivpoSbnjt). 

2 . TTie Patriarchate of Alexandria, consisting of Egypt and its 
dependencies, was at one time the mo.st powerful, as it was the 
most centralized, of all, and the patriarch still preserves his ancient 
titles of " pope and '* father of fathers, pastor of pastors, arch- 

E flcsl of archpriests, thirteenth apostle, and oecumenical judge." 

ut the secession of the greater part of his church to Monophysitism 
[Coptic Church], and the Mahommedan conquest of Egypt, have 
left him but the shadow of his former greatness ; and at the present 
time he has only the bishop of Libya under him, and niles over 
.some 20,000 people at the outside, most of whom are settlers from 
elsewhere. 

3. The Patriarchate of Antioch has undergone most changes in 
extent of jurisdiction, arising from the tran.sfer of sees to Jerusalem, 
from the progress of the schismatic churches of the East a,nd from 
the conquests of the Mahommedans. .^t the height of his power 
the patriarch of Antioch ruled over 12 metropolitans and 250 
suffragan bi.shops. In the time of the first crusade 153 still survived ; 
now there are scarcely 20, 14 of which are metropolitan .sees. The 
patriaich, though he is “ father of fathers and pastor of pastors," 
thus retains little of his old importance. His jurisdiction includes 
Cilicia, Syria (except Palestine) and Mesopotamia. Cyprus has 
been independent of Antioch since the council of liphcsus. 

4. The Patriarchate of Jertisalem. — In the earlier period of the 
church, ecclesiastical followed civil divisions so closely that Jeru- 
salem, in spite of the sacred associations connected with it, was 
merely an ordinary bishopric dependent on the metropolitan of 
Caesarea. Ambitious iirelates ha<l from time to time endeavoured 
to advance the pre,tciisions of their see, but it was not until the 
council of Chalccdon, in 451, that Jerusalem was made a patriarchate 
with jurisdiction over Palestine. From this time on to the inroad of 
the Saracens the patriarchate of Jerusalem was highly prosperous. 
It ruled over three metrojxilitans with eighty suffragans. The 
modern patriarch has under his jurisdiction 5 archbishops and 5 
bishops. The chief importance of the patriarchate is derived from 
the position of Jerusalem as a place of pilgrimage. 

B. The Nine National Churches 
G. Finlay, in his History of Greece, has shown that there has been 
always a very close relation between the church and national life. 
Christianity from the first connected itself with the social organiza- 
tion of the peojilc, and therefore in every province assumed the 
language and the usages of the locality. In this way it was able to 
command at once individual attachment and universal power. 
This feeling died down to some extent when Constantino made use 
of the church to con.solidate his empire, But it revived under the 
persecution of the Arian emperors. The struggle against Arianism 
\vas not mertily a struggle for orthodoxy. Athana.sius was really 
at the head of a national Greek party re.sisting the ilomination of a 
Latin-speaking court. From this time onwawls Greek patriotism 
ami Greek orthodoxy have been almost convertible terms, and this 
led naturally to revolt.? against Greek supremacy in the day.? of 
Justinian and other emperors. Dean Stanley was probably correct 
when he described the heretical churches of the ICast as the ancient 
national churclies of Egypt, Syria, and Armenia in revolt against 
supposed innovations in the earlier faith inipo.sed on them by Greek 
supremacy. In the East, as in Scotland, trie history of the church 
is the key to the history of the nation, and in the freedom of the 
church the Greek saw the freedom and supremacy of his race. For 
this vciy reason Orthodox Eastern Christians of alien race felt 
compelled to resist Greek domination by means of independent 
ecclesiastical organization, and the structure of the church rather 
favoured than interfered with the coexistence of separate national 
churches professing the same faith. Another circumstance favoured 
the creation of separate national churches. While the Greek empire 
lasted the emperors had a right of investiture on the election of a 
new patriarch, and this right was retained by the Turkish snltans 
after the conquest of Constantinople. The Russian people, for 
example, could not contemplate with calmness as the head of their 
church a bishop appointed by the hereditary enemy of their country. 
In this way the jealousies of race and the necessities of nations 
have produced various national churches which are independent or 
autocephalous and yet are one in doctrine. 

1. 'rtie ancient Church of Cyprus (see Cyprus, Church or). 

2. The Church of Mount Sinai, consisting of little more than the 
famous monjistery of St Catherine, under an archbishop who fre- 
quently resides in Egypt. It has, however, a few branch houses 
(furbixixi) in Turkey and Greece. The archbishop is chosen, from 
a list of candidates submitted by the monks of St Catherine, by the 
atriarch of Jerusalem and his Synod ; and the patriarch consecrates 
im. 

3. The Hellenic Church. — The constitution of the Church of 
Modern Greece is the result of the peculiar position of the patriarch 
of Constantinople. The war of liberation was sympathized in, not 
merely by the inhabitants of Greece, but by all the Greek-speaking 
Christians in the East. But the patriarch was in the hands of the 
Turks ; he had been appointed by the suhan, and he was compelled 
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by the Turkish autliorities to ban the movement for freedom, 
when Ihe Greeks achieved independence they refused to be subject 
ecclesiastically to a patniasch who was nominated by the sultUn 
(June 9, 1828) ; and, to add to their difficulties, there were in the 
country twenty-two bishoi>8 who had been consecrated by the 
patriai^, twelve bishops who had been consecrated irregularly 
during the war, and about twenty bishops who had been deprived 
of their sees during the troubles — -f.s. hfty-three bishops claimed to 
be provided for. In these circumstances the government and people 
oesMved tliat thcffe should be ten diocesan bishops and forty ad- 
ditional provisional secs. They also resolved that ^e church should 
bo governed after the fashion of the Russian Church by a synod ; 
and they decreed that the king of Greece was to be head of the 
church. All tliese ideas were carried out with some modifications, 
and gradually. The patriarch of Constantinople in 1850 acknow- 
ledged the independence of the church, which gradually grew to 
be more independent of the state. By the Greek constitution of 
l6th/28th November 1864 " the Orthodox Church of Greece remains 
indissolubly united, as regards dogmas, to the great Church of 
Constantinople, and to every other church professing the same 
doctrines, and, like lhe.so churches, it preserves in tbeir integrity 
the apostolical constitutions and those of the councils of the Church, 
together with the holy traditions ; it is oiiroK^^aXas, it exercises 
its sovereign rights independently of every other church, and it is 
governed by a synod of bishops." 

4. The Servian Church . — After the suppression of the Church of 
Ipek in 1766 Servia became ecclesiastically subject to Constanti- 
nople ; but in 1830 the sultan, permitted tlie Serbs to elect a patriarch 
(as a matter of fact he is merely styled metropolitan), subject to 
the confirmation of the patriarch of Constantinople. E^ht years 
later the seat of ecclesiastical government was fixed at Belgrade ; 
and when Servia gained its independence its church became auto- 
cephalous. 

5. The Ruitnanian Church . — Tlie fall of the church of Okhrida in 
17&7 had made Moldavia and Wallachia ecclesiastically subject to 
Constantinople. On the union of tlie two principalities under 
Alexander Couza (December 1861) the Church was declared auto- 
cephalous under a metroixilitan at Bucharest ; and tlie fact wivs 
recognized by the iiatriarchs, as it was in the case of Servia, after the 
treaty of Berlin had guaranteed their independence. 

6. The Church oi MottUnegro has from early times been inde- 
pendent under its bishops, who from 1516 to 1851 were also the 
temporal rulers, under the title of Vladikas, or prince-bishops. 

7. The Orthodox Church in Austria-Hungary, which, however, 
really consists of four independent sections : the Servians of Hungary 
and Croatia, under the patriarch of Karlowitz; the Rumanians 
of Transylvania, under the archbishop of Hermannstadt ; the 
Ruthenians oi Bukovina, under the metropolitan of Czernowitz; 
and the Serbs of Bosnia-Hcrzogovina, where there are four sees, that 
of Sarajevo holding the primacy. 

S. The Russian Church dates from 992, when Prince Vladimir and 
his people accepted Christianity. The metropolitan, who was 
subject to the patriarch of Constantinople, re.sided at Kiev on tlie 
Dnieper, During the Tatar invasion Uic metropolis was destroyed, 
and Vladimir became the ecclesiastical capital. In 1320 the metro- 
politans fixed their seat at Moscow. In 1582 Jeremiali, patriarch 
of Constantinople, raised Job, 4Gtli metropolitan, to the patriarchal 
dignity ; and the act was afterwards confirmed by a general council 
of the East. In tliis way the Russian Church became autocephalous, 
and its patriarch had immense power. In 1700 Peter the Great 
forbade tlie election of a new patriarch, and in 1721 he estsiblished 
the Holy Governing Synod to supply the place of the patriarch. 
This body now governs the Russian Church, and consists of a 
procurator reiircseuting the emperor, the metropolitans of Kiev, 
Moscow and St Petersburg, the exarch oi Georgia and five or six 
other bishops appointed by the emperor. There are altogether 
some 90 bishops and about 40 auxiliary bishops called vicars. There 
are 481 monasteries for men and 249 convents of nuns. The Church 
of Georgia, which has existed from a very early period, and was 
dependent first on tlie patriarch of Antioch and then on the 
patriarch of Constantinople, has since 1802 been incorporated in 
the Russian Church. Its head, the archbishop of Tifiis, bears the 
title of exarch of Georgia, and has under him four .sufiragans. 
A pietition was presented to the emperor by the Georgians in 1904 
asking for the restoration of their church and their language, but 
nothing came of it. 

9. The Bulgarian Church, unless indeed it be classed with the 
separated churches. It differs from the national churches already 
mentioned in that it had its origin in a revolt of Turkish .subjects 
against the patriarchal authority. I'rom the earliest times the 
Bulgarians had occupied an anomalous position on the borders of 
Eastern and Western Christendom, but tli^ had ultimately become 
subject to Constantinople. The revival ol Bulgarian national feeling 
near the middle of the iglh century led to a movement for religious 
independence, the leaders of which were the archimandrite Neophit 
Bozveli and the bishop Ilarion Mikhailovsky. The Porte espoused 
the cause of the Bulgarians, part^ to pacify them, but still more 
tn strengthen its hold on all the Christians of Turkey by fostering 
tlicir dinerences. Ultimately, on 28th February 1870, the sultan 
issued a firman constituting a new diurch, including all Bulgarians 


who desired to join it within the vilayet of the Danube {i.e, the 
subsequently-formed principality of Bulgaria), and those of Adrian- 
^le, Salonica, Kossovo and Monastir (i.e. part of Macedonia, 
Eastern Rumelia and a tract farther soutli). The members of this 
Church were to constitute a ntillei or community, enjoying equal 
rights with the Greeks and Armenian.s ; and' its head, the Bulgarian 
exarch, was to reside at Constantinople. Naturally, this was re- 
, sente<l by the patriarch Anthimus, who »tigmatized the racial basis 
of the Bulgarian Church as the heresy of Phyletism, A local synod 
at Constantinople, in August 1872, pronounced it schusmatical ; 
Antioch, Alexandria and Greece followed suit; Jerusalem pro- 
nounced a modified condemnation ; and the Servian and Rumanian 
churches avoided any definite expression of opinion. Russia was 
more favourable. It never actually acknowledgetl the Bulgarian 
Church, and Bulgarian prelates may not officiate publicly in Russian 
churches ; on the other hand, the Holy Synod of Moscow refiwed to 
recognize the patriarch's condemnation, and Russian ecclesiastics 
have secretly supplied the Bulgarians with the holy oil. Above all, 
when Prince Boris, the heir-apparent of the principality, was re- 
ceived into the Bulgarian Church on i4lh Februaxy 1896, the 
emperor of Russia was his godfather. The position is further com- 
plicated by the fact that many Bulgarians, both within and without 
the kingdom of Bulgaria, still remain subject to the patriarch. 
Nevertheless, the Bulgarian Church has made great lieudway botli 
in Bulgaria itself and in Macedonia. The curious thing is that the 
Russian Church is in communion with both sides. The patriarch 
of Constantinople dares not excommunicate Russia, but the chief of 
its many grievances against that country is its patronage of the 
Bulgarian exarchate. The Bulgarians of course say they are nut 
schismatics, but a national branch of the Church Catholic, using 
their sacred right to manage tlicir own affairs in Ihcir own way. 
They have never excommunicated the Patriarchists. On the whole 
it seems likely that the patriarch will ultimately have to yield, in 
spite of the strong Greek feeling against the Bulgars.* 

Present Position of the Orthodox Church . — Although the signs of 
weakness which have characterized the past are still present, 
there are some indications of improvement. The encyclical on 
unify of Pope Leo XIII. (1895) called forth a reply from the 
patriarch Anthimus V. of (Constantinople and his Synod, which 
was eminently learned, dignified and charitable.^ The theo- 
logical school of the patriarchate, at Halke, is not undistinguished, 
and the university of Athens has a good record. Whilst the 
parochial clergy are still as unlearned as ever, there arc not a 
few amongst the higher clergy who are distinguished for their 
learning twyond the limits of their own communion : for ex- 
ample, the metropolitan Ph. Bryennios, who discovered and 
edited the Didache; the archbishop N. Kalogcras, who dis- 
covered and edited the second part of the commentary of 
Euth3rmius Zigabenus (d. c. 1 1 18) on the New I'estament ; the 
archimandrite D. Latas, author of a valuable work on Christian 
archaeology (Athens, 1883) ; and the logothete S. Aristarchi, 
who edited a valuable collection of 83 newly discovered 
homilies of the patriarch Photius. This was published in 1900 
at the Phanar press, erected as a memorial to Theodore of Tarsus, 
archbishop of Canterbury, by Greek and English churchmen, 
which was set up by the patriarch Constantine V. in 1899, An 
authorized version of the Scriptures in ancient Greek is also one 
of the works undertaken by this institution. On the other hand, 
the attempt made in 1901 by the Holy Synod at Athens, with 
the co-operation of Queen Olga of Greece (a Russian princess), 
to circulate a modern Greek version of the Gospels wa.s resented 
as a symptom of a Pan-Slavist conspiracy, and led to an ebullition 
of popular feeling which could only be pacified by the withdrawal 
of the obnoxious ver.sion and the abdication of the metropolitan 
of Athens. The patriarch Constantine V. was deposed on the 
i2th of ^ril 1901, and was succeeded on the 28th of May by 
Joachim UI. (and V.), who had previously occupied the patri- 
archal throne from 1878 to 1884, when he was deposed through 
the iU-will of the Porte and banished to Mount Athos. His 
re-election had therefore no little importance. His progressive 
sympathies, illustrated by his propo,sals to reformrihe monasterie? 
and tlie calendar, to modify the four long fasts and to treat 
for union (especially with the Old Catholics), were not verj' well 
received, and in 1905 an attempt was made to depose him. 
The sultan Abd-ul-Hamid, to whom the different parties appealed, 

* H. Brailsford in Macedonia (London, 1906) brings a crushing 
indictment against the Patriarchiatjprty. 

9 For a different opinion see A. Fortescue, The Orthodox Eastern 
Church, 435 sqq. 
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lectured them on charity and concord I The patriarch’s great 
rival was Joachim of Ephesus. Undoubtedly the question of 
the most pressing importance with regard to the future of 
Eastern Christendom is the relation between Russia and Con- 
stantinople. The Oecumenical Patriarch is, of course, officially 
the superior ; but the Russian Qiurch is numerically by far the 
greatest, and the tendency to regard Russia as the head, not only 
of the Slav races, but of all orthodox nations, inevitably reacts 
upon the church in the form of what has been called pan-Ortho- 
doxy . The Russian Church is the only one which is in a position 
to display any missionary activity. It has been a powerful 
factor in the development of several of the churches already 
spoken of, especially those of Servia and Montenegro, which are 
usually very much subject to Russian influences ('IW<ro<^poi'€sor 
‘Pwo-o-w^tAot). It has taken great interest in non-orthodox 
churches, such as those of Assyria, Abyssinia and Egypt. 
Above all, it has showa an increasing tendency to intervene 
in the affairs of the three lesser patriarchates. 

In America the Russian archbishop, who resides in New York, 
has (oil belialf of the Holy Synod) the oversight of some 152 
churches and chapels in the United States, Alaska 
^bunhtn Canada. He is assisted by two bishops, one for 
America. Alaska residing at Sitka, one for Orthodox Syrians 
residing in Brooklyn. There are 75 priests and 
46,000 registered parishioners. The English language is in- 
creasinglv used in the services. The increase of Orthodox 
communities has been very marked since 1888 owing to the 
immigration of Austrian Slavonians. Those of Greek nationality 
have churches in New Orleans, Chicago, New York, Boston, Lowell 
(Massachusetts) and other places. If, as seemed likely in 1910, 
in addition to the Russian and Syrian bishops, Greek and Servian 
ones were appointed, an independent synod could be formed, and 
the bishops could elect their own metropolitan. The total 
number of “ Orthodox ” Christians in North America is estimated 
at 300,000. JIany of them were Austrian and Hungarian Uniats, 
who, after emigrating, have shown a tendency to separate 
from Rome and return to the Eastern Confession. One reason 
for this tendency is the attempt of the Roman Church to deprive 
the Uniats in America of their married priests. 

The Catholic reaction represented by the Oxford movement 
in the Oiiirch of England early raised the question of a possible 
union between the Anglican and Eastern Orthodox 
flUMi/oao/ Churches. Into the history of the efforts to promote 
Anglican this end, which have never had any official sanction on 
reunion, j,jjg qj. other, it is impossible to enter 

here. The obstacles would seem, indeed, to be insurmountable. 
From the point of view of Orthodoxy the English Church is 
schismaticaJ, since it has seceded from the Roman patriarchate 
of the West, and doubly heretical, since it retains the obnoxious 
Filioque cXsKwsc in the creed while rejecting many of the doctrines 
and practices held in common by Rome and the East ] moreover, 
the Orthodox Church had never admitted the validity of Anglican 
orders, while not denying it. Union would clearly only be 
possible in the improbable event of the English Church surrender- 
ing most of the characteristic gains of the Reformation in order 
tx> ally herself with a body, the traditions of which arc almost 
wholly alien to her own. At the same time, especially as against 
the universal claims of the papacy, the two churches have many 
interests and principles in common, and efforts to find a modus 
vivevdi have not been wanting on either side. The question of 
union was, for instance, more than once discussed at the un- 
official conferences connected with the Old Catholic movement 
(see Old Catholics). These and other discussions could have 
no definite result, but they led to an increase of good feeling 
and of personal intercourse. Thus, on the coronation of the 
emperor Nicholas II. of Russia in 1895, Dr Creighton, bishop of 
Teterborough, as representative of the English Church, was 
treated with peculiar distinction, and the compliment of his visit 
was returned by the presence of a l^h dignitary of the Russian 
Church at the service at St Paul’s in London on the occasion of 
Queen Victoria’s “ diamond ’* jubilee in 1897. In 1899 there 
was further an interchange of courtesies between the archbishop 


of Canterbury and Constantine V., patriarch of Constantinople. 
To promote the “ brotherly feeling between the members of the 
two churches,” for which the patriarch expressed a desire, a 
committee was formed under the presidency of the Anglican 
bishop of Gibraltar. 

On this question of reunion see A. Fortescue, The Orthodox 
Eastern Church, 257 sqq., 429 sqq. 

Authorities. — For the origins of the Eastern Church and the 
early controversies sec the authorities cited in the article Church 
History. For the Filteque controversy, J. G. Walch, Historia 
controversiae de Processu S^ritus Sanc,li (Jena, 1751) : E. S. Foulkes, 
Historical Account of the Addition of Filioque to the Creed (London, 
1867) ; C. Adams, Filtoque (Edinburgh, 1884) ; W. Norden, Das 
Papsttum und Bysanz (Berlin, 1903) ; also P. Schaff’s History of the 
Creeds of Christendom. The following are devoted specially to the 
history and condition of the Eastern Church : M. le Quien, Oriens 
Christtanus (Paris, 1740) ; J. S. Assemani, Bibliotheca Orietttalis 
(Rome, 1710-1728) ; A. P, Stanley's Eastern Church (1861) ; J, M. 
Neale, The Holy Eastern Church {General Introduction, 2 vols. ; 
Patriarchate of Alexandria, 2 vols.; and, published posthumously 
in 1873, Patriarchate of .4niioch). For liturgy, see H. A. Daniel, 
Codex Liturgicus ElcI. Univ. in epitomen redactus (4 vols., 1847- 
1855) ; Leo Allatius, De libris et rebus Eccles. Graecarum disserta- 
times : F. E. Brightman, Eastern Liturgies (Oxford, 1896). For 
hymnology see Daniel, Thesaurus Hymnohgicus (4 vols.) ; NcaJe's 
translations of Eastern Hymns ; B. Pick, Hymns and Poetry of the 
Eastern C hutch (New York, 1908). 

See also J. Pargoire, UEglise Byzantine de ^ ‘SV7 (Paris, 
1905) I Silbernagl, Verfassung ti. gegenwdrtiger Bestand s&mtlicher 
Kirchen des Orients (1865; 2nd ed., R^en.sburg, 1904); W. F. 
Adeney, The Greek and Eastern Churches (Edinburgh, 1908) ; Adrian 
Fortescue, The Orthodox Eastern Church (I.ondon, 1907), with a full 
bibliography; F. G. Cole, Mother of All Churches (Loudon, 1908); 
and M. Tamarati, L'^glise Georgienne, des origines jusqu'd nos jours. 
An intcresling estimate of the Orthodox Church is given by 
A. Harnack in What is Christianity ? For the festivals of the Greek 
Church see Mary Hamilton, Greek Saints and their Festivals (1910). 

ORTHOGRAPHY (from Gr. correct, right or straight, 

and ypdiptiv, to write), spelling which is correct according to 
accepted use. The word is also applied, in architecture, to the 
geometrical elevation of a building or of any part of one in 
which all the details are shown in correct relative proportion and 
drawn to scale. When the representation is taken through a 
building it is known as a section, and when portions of the 
structure only are dratvn to a large scale they are called details. 

ORTHONYX, the .scientific name given in 1820, by C. J. 
Temminck, to a little bird, which, from the straightness of its 
claws — a character somewhat exaggerated by him — its large 
feet and spiny tail, he judged to be generically distinct from 
any other form. The typical species, 0 . spinicauda, is from south- 
eastern Australia, where it is very local in its distribution, 
and strictly lenestrial in its habits. It is rather larger than a 
skylark, coloured above not unlike a hedge-sparrow. The 
wings are, however, barred with white, and the chin, throat 
and breast arc in the male pure white, but of a bright reddish- 
orange in the female. The remiges are very short, rounded and 
much incurved, showing a bird of weak flight. Tlie rectrices are 
very broad, the shafts stiff, and towards the tip divested of 
barbs. 0 . spaldingi from Qucen.sland is of much greater size 
than the type, and with a jet-black plumage, the throat being 
white in the male and orange-rufous in the female. 

Orthonyx is a semi-terrestrial bird of weak flight, building a 
domed nest on or near the ground. Insects and larvae are its 
chief food, and the males are described as performing dancing 
antics like those of the lyre-bird {q.v.). Orthonj-x belongs to the 
Oscincs division of the Passer es and is placed in the family 
Ttmeliidae. (.-\. N.) 

ORTHOPTERA (Gr. dpOo's, straight, and vrtpov, a wing), a 
term ured in zoological classification for a large and important 
order of the class Ilexapoda. 'ITie cockroaches, grasshoppers, 
crickets r.nd other insects that are included in this order were 
first placed by C. Linnd (1735) among the Coleoptera (beetles!, 
and were later removed by him to the Hemiptera (bugs, &c.). 
J. C. Fabricius (1773) was the first to recognize the unnaturalness 
of these arrangements, and founded for the reception of the group 
an order Ulonata. In 1806 C. de Geer applied to these insects 
the name D^maptera (pippa, a skin, and irrepuv) ; and A.. G. 
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Olivier subsequently used for the assemblage the name Orthop- 
tera, which is now much better known than the earlier terms. 
W. Kirby (1815) founded an order Dermaplera for the earwigs, 
which had formed part of de Geer’s Dermaptera, accepting 
Olivier’s term Orthoptera for the rest of the assemblage, and as 
modern research has shown that the earwigs undoubtedly deser\’c 
original separation from the cockroaches, grasshoppers, crickets, 
&c., this terminology will probably become established. W. E. 
Erichson and other writers added to the Orthoptera a number of 
families which Linnd had included in his order Neuroptcra. 
These families arc described and their affinities discussed m the 
articles Neuroptera and Kexapoda {qq.v.). In the present 
article a short account of the characters of the Dermaptera and 
Orthoptera is given, while for details the reader is referred to 
special articles on the more interesting families or groups. 

The Dermaptera and the Orthoptera agree in having well- 
developed mandibles, so that the jaws arc adapted for biting ; 
in the incomplete fusion of the second maxillae (which form the 
labium) so that the parts of a typical maxilla can be easily made 
out (see the description and figures of the cockroach’s jaws 
under H exapoda) ; in the presence of a large number of excretory 
(Malpighian) tubes ; in the firm texture of the forewings ; in the 
presence of appendages (cerci) on the tenth abdominal segment ; 
and in the absence of a metamorphosis, the young insect after 
hatching closely resembling the parent. 

Order Dermaptera. 

Tn addition to the characters just enumerated, the Dermaptera 
arc distinguiified by the presence of small but distinct maxillulac 
(fig. 2, see Hexapoda, .\ptkra) in association with the tongue 
(hypopharynx) ; by the forewings when present being modified into 
short quadrangular elytra without nervuration, the complex hind- 
wings (fig. i) being folded beneath those both longitudmally and 
transversely so that nearly the whole abdomen is left uncovered ; 
and by the entirely mesodermal nature of the genital ducts, which, 

according to the ob- 
servations of F. 
Mcinert, oiien to the 
exterior by a median 
aperture, the terminal 
Iiart of the <luct l>cing 
single, either by the 
fusion of the primi- 
tive paired ducts or 
by the suppression of 
one of them. In the 
vast majority of 
winged insects the 
tenninal part of the 
genital system(vagina 
and ductus ejacula- 
torius) is unpaired 
and ectodermal. 
Thus the condition 
in the Dermaptera is 
more primitive than 
in any other Ptory- 
gote order except the 
Ephemeroptera (Mayflies) which are still more generalized, the 

f irimitivc mesodermal ducts (oviducts and vasa deferentia) opening 
)y paired apertures as in the Crustacea. In the vast majority of 
the Dermaptera the cerci arc — in the adult insect at least — stout, 
unjointed appendages forming a strong forceps (fig. i) which the 
insect uses in arranging the hindwings beneath the elytra. In at 
least one genus the unjointed pincers of the forceps are preceded, in 
the youngest instar by jointed cerci. Very many mcmlxns of the 
order are entirely wingless. 

There arc two families of Dermaptera. The Hemimeridae include 
the single genus Hemimerus {q.v.), which contains only two species 
of curious wingless insects with long, jointed cerci, found among 
the hair of certain West African rodents. The other family is that 
of the Forficulidae or earwigs (q.v.), all of which have the cerci 
modified as a forceps, while wings of the characteristic form described 
above are present m many of the species. 

Order Orthoptera. 

The bulk of do Geer’s " Demaptera ” form the order Orthoptera 
of modern systematists, which includes some io,ood described 
species. The insects comprised in it are distinguished from the 
earwigs by their elongate, rather narrow forewings, which usually 
cover, or nearly cover, the abdomen when at re.st, and which are 
firmer in texture than the hindwings. The hindwings have a firm 
costal area, and a more delicate anal area which folds fanwise, 
so that they are complete!}^ coverc<I by the forewings when tlio 
insect rests. Rarely (in certain cockroaches) the hindwing undergoes 



From Carpenter's Insfcir. 
Dent & Co. 

Fig. I. — Common 
Earwig (Forpcula auri~ 
cularia). Male. Magni- 
fied. 



Fig. 2. — HyiK)- 
pharvnx and 
Maxillulac (m) of 
common earwig 
(Forficula anricul- 
aria). Magnified 
about twenty- 
seven times. 


transverse folding also. Wingless forms are fairly frequent m the 
order, but their relationship to the allied wingetl species is evident. 
The female of the common cockroach (fig. 3«) show.s an interestii^ 
vestigial condition of the wings, which are but poorly developed in 
tlie male (fig. 3b). More important characters of the Orthoptera 
titan the nature of the wings— characters in which tlicy cliUcr from 
the Dermaptera and agree with the vast majoiity of winged insects — 
are the abiwnce of distmet maxillulac and the presence of an unpairo I 



After Marlatt, JHut. Bull. 4, U.S. Itept. Agr. 

Fig. 3.— Common Cockroach (Blaita orientalis) a, female ; 
b, male ;* c, female (side view) ; d, young. Natural size. 


ectodermal tube as the terminal region of the genital system in botli 
sexes. The ccrci arc nearly always joined, ami a typical inscctaa 
ovipo-sitor with its three pairs of processes is present in connexion 
with the vagina of the female. In many Orthoptera this ovipositor 
is very long and conspicuous (fig. 5). Information a.s to the internal 
stnicture of a typical orthopteron— the cockroach - -will be foutul 
under Hexapoda. 

Six families of Orthoptera arc here recognized, 
but most special students of the order consider that these should 
be rather regarded as super-families, and the number of families 
greatly multiplied. Those who wish to follow out the classifica- 
tion in detail should refer to some of the recent monographs men- 
tioned below in the bibliography. There is general agreement 
as to the division of the Orthoptera into three sub-orders or 
tribes. 

I. Phasmodea. — This division includes the single family of the 
Phasmidae whose members, generally known as " stick-insccts '* 
(y.r.) and " leaf-insects " (<7.1'.), are among the best- known example's 
of " protective resemblance ‘‘ to be found in the wliole animal 
kingdom. I’hc i)rothorax is short and the mesothorax very long, 
the three pairs of legs closely similar, the wing.s often highly modific-1 
or alnsont, and the cerci short and unjointed. Each egg is contain('i I 
in a .separate, curiously formed, seed-like capsule, provkled with a 
lid which is raised to allow the escape of the ncwly-hatchccl insect. 

II. Oothccaria. — In this tribe arc included Orthoptera with a large 

J )rothorax, whose eggs are enclosed in a common purso or capsule 
ormed by the hardening of a maternal secretion. The Mantidae 
or ” praying insects ” have the prothorax elongate and the fore- 
legs powerful and raptorial, while the large, broad head is prominent. 
The eggs arc enclosed 

in a case attached to a b 

twig or stone and con- rr 7 i i i -v 

taining rnany chambers. J 

hang by threads till after 
their first moult (see After Howard, JSnf. Bull. 4, U.S. Dept. Agr. 
Mantis). The lilattidae "Fig, a. — Egg-pur.se of American Cock- 
(fiS- 3) or cMkroachcs roach (Periplaneta americana). Magnified. 
(q.v.) form the swond view; b, end view; the outline 

family of this division. ^ shows natural size. 

They are readily dis- 
tinguished by the somewhat rounded prothorax beneath which the 
head is usually concealed, while the forelegs are unmodified. 
Sixteen eggs are enclosed together in a compact capsule or *' purse ’* 
4 )- 

III. Sanatoria. — The three families included in this tribe are 
distinguished by their elongate and powerful hindlegs (fig, 5) which 
enable them to leap far and high. They are remarkable for the 
possession of complex ears (described in the article Hexapoda) and 
stridulating organs which produce chirping notes (see Cricket), 
The families are the Acridiidae and Locustidae — including the insects 
familiarly known as locusts and grasshoppers (q.v.) and tne Gryllidaa 
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or crickets {q.v.). The Acridiidae have the feelers and the ovipositor 
relatively short, and possess only three tarsal segments; thdr 
cars arc situated on the first abdominal segment and the m^es 
stridulate by scraping rows of pegs on the inner aspect of the hind 
thigh, over the sharp edges of the forewing nervures. The Locustidae 

(see Crasshopi'ER, 
Katydid) have the 
feelers and often also 
the ovipositor very 
elongate ; the foot is 
four • segmented ; the 
cars are placed at the 
base of the foreshin 
and the stridulation is 
due to the friction of a 
transverse “ file " be- 
neath the base of the 
left forewing over a 
sharp ridge on the 
upper aspect of the 
right. In some of these 
insects the wings are 
so small as to lie useless 
for flight, being modi- 
fied altogether for 
stridulation. TheGryl- 
lidae (fig. 3) are nearly 
rclateil to the Locust- 
idac, having long 
feelers and ovipositors, 
and agreeing with the latter family in the position of the ears. The 
Jorewings are curiously arranged when at rest, the anal region of 
the wing lying dorsal to the insect and the rest of the wing being 
turned downwards al the sitles (see Cricket). 

Fossil H istory, — 'I'hc Orthoptera are an exceedingly interesting 
order of insects as regatvis their past history. In Palaeozoic rocks 
of Carboniferous age the researches of S. H. Scuddor have revealed 
insects with the general aspect of cockroaches and phasmids, but 
with the two iiairs of wings similar to each other in texture and 
form. In the Mesozoic rocks (Trias and Lia-s) there have been dis- 
covered remains of insects intermediate between those ancient 
forms and our modern cockroaches, the diflerentiatiun. between 
forewing.s and liind wings having begun. The Orthopterokl type of 
wings appears therefore to have arisen from a iirimitive Isoptcroid 
condition. 

Bibliography. — description and enumeration of all known 
Dermaptera has been lately published by A. de Bormans and 
H. Kraus, Das Tierreich, xi. (Berlin, 1900). See also W. F. ICirby, 
Synomymic Catalogue of Orthoptera, pt. i. (London, Brit. Mus., igo.}). 
See also, for earwigs, Kirby, Jaurn. Finn, Soc. Zool., xxiii. (1890) ; 
E. E. Green, Trans. Entom. Soc. (1898) ; K. W. Verhoeff, Abhandl. 
K. Leopold-Carol. Akad., Ixxxiv. (1905) ; and M. Burr, Science 
Gossip, iv. (N.S., 1897) ; for Hemimerus, sec H. J. Hansen, Entom. 
Tidsk., XV. (1894). For Orthoptera generally, see C. Brunner von 
SVattenwyl, Prodromus der europdischen Orthopteren (Leipzig, 1H82), 
and Ann. Mus. Genov, xiii. (1892), &c. R. Tiimpcl, Die GeradftUgler 
Mittekuropas (Eisenbach, 1901). The Orthoptera have been largely 
used for anatomical and embryological researches, the more im- 
portant of which arc mentioned under Hexapoda {?.«.). Of memoirs 
on special groups of Orthoptera may bo mentioned here--J. O. 
Westwood, Catalogue of Phasmidae (London, Brit. Mus., 1859), and 
Revisio Familiae Mantidarum (Lomlon, 1889) ; L. C. Miall and A. 
Denny, The Cockroach (London, iSHfi) ; E. B. Poulton, Trans. Ent. 
Soc. (1896) ; A. S. Packard, " Report on the Rocky Mountain 
Locust" in Rep. U.S. Survey of Territories (1875). For our 
native species see M. Burr, British Orthoptera (Huddersfield, 1897) ; 
D. Shani’s chapters (viii.-xiv.) Cambridge Nat. History, vol. v. 
(1895), give an excellent summary of our knowledge, (G. H. C.) 

ORTHOSTATAE (Gr. opdoa-rdrijs, standing upright), the term 
in Greek architecture given to the lowest course of masonry of 
the external walls of the naos or ccUa, consisting of vertical 
slabs of stone or marble equal in height to two or three of the 
horizontal courses which constitute the inner p^t of the wall. 

ORTHOSTYLE (Gr. dp 0 os, straight, and trrDAos, a column), 
in architecture, a range of columns placed in a straight row, as 
for instance those of the portico or flanks of a cl^sic temple. 

ORTIGUEIRA,a seaport of north-western Spain, in the province 
of Corunna ; on the northern slope of the Sierra de la Faladoira, 
on the river Nera and on the eastern shore of the Rla de Santa 
Marta — a winding, rock-bound and much indented inlet of the 
Bay of Biscay, between Cai)es Ortegal and Vares, the northern- 
most headlands of the Peninsula. The official total of the in- 
habitants of Ortigueira (18,426 in 1900) includes many families 
which dwell at some distance ; the actu^ urban population does 
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Fig. 5. — House Cricket {Gryllus doniesticus ) ; 
^ , male ; 5 > female. Natural size. 


not exceed 2000. The industritj are fishing and farming. 
Owing to the shallowness of the harbour large vessels cannot 
enter, but there is an important coasting trade, despite the 
dangerous character of the coast-line and the prevalence of fogs 
and gales. I'he sea-bathing and magnificent scenery attract 
visitors in summer even to this remote district, which has no 
railway and few good roads. 

ORTLER, the highest point (12,802 ft.) in Tirol, and so in the 
whole of the Hastern Alps. It is a great snow-clad mass, which 
rises E. of the Stclvio Pass, and a little S. of tlie upper valley of 
the Adige (whence it is very conspicuous) between the valleys of 
Trafoi (N.VV.) and of Sulden (N.E.). It was long considered to be 
wholly inaccessible, but was first conquered in 1804 by three 
Tirolcse peasants, of whom the chief was Josef Pichler. The 
first traveller to make the climb was Herr Gebhard in 1805 
(sixth ascent). In 1826 Herr Schebelka, and in 1834 P. K. T. 
Thurwiescr attained the summit, but it was only after the 
discovery of easier routes in 1864 by F. F. Tuckett, E. N. and 
H. E. Buxton, and in 1865 by Herr E. von Mojsisovics that the 
expedition became popular. Many routes to the summit are 
now known, but that usually taken (from the Payer Club hut, 
easily accessible from either Sulden or Trafoi) from the north is 
daily traversed in summer and offers no difficulties to moderately 
experienced walkers. (W. A. B. C.) 

ORTNIT, or Otnit, German hero of romance, was originally 
Ilertnit or Ilartnit, the elder of two brothers known as the 
Hartungs, who correspond in German mythology to the Dioscuri. 
His seat was at Holmgard (Novgorod), according to the Thidreks- 
saga (chapter 45), and he was related to the Russian saga heroes. 
I^ter on his city of Holmgard became Garda, and in ordinary 
German legend he ruled in Lombardy. Hartnit won his bride, 
a Valkyrie, by hard fighting against the giant Isungs, but was 
killed in a later fight by a dragon. His younger brother, Hardheri 
(replaced in later German legend by Wolfdietrich), avenged 
Orlnit by killing the dragon, and then married his brother’s 
widow. Ortnit’s wooing was corrupted by the popular interest 
in the crusades to an Oriental lirautfahrtsaga, bearing a very 
close resemblance to the French romance of Huon of Bordeaux. 
Both heroes receive similar assistance from Alberich (Oberon), 
who supplanted the Russian Ilya as Ortnit’s epic father in 
middle high German romance. Neumann maintained that the 
Russian Ortnit and the Lombard king were originally two 
different persons, and that the incoherence of the tale is due to 
the welding of the two legends into one. 

See editions of the Heldenbuch and one of Ortnit and Wolfdietrich 
by Dr J. L, Edlcn von Lindhausen (Tubingen, 190O) ; articles in the 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum by K. Mullcnholl (xii. pp. 344-354, 
1S05 ; xiii. pp. i 85-I92>, 1867), by J. Scemiiller (xxvi. 201-211, 1882), 
and by K. H. Meyer (xxxviii. pp. 85-87, 1894), and in Germania by 
F. Neumann (vol. xxvii. pp. 191-219, Vienna, 1882). See also the 
literature dealing with Huon of Bordeaux. 

ORTOLAN, JOSEPH LOUIS ELZEAR (1802-1873), French 
jurist, was born at Toulon, on the 21st of August 1802. He 
studied law at Aix and Paris, and early made his name by two 
volumes, Explication historique des insiitiUes de Justinim (1827), 
and Histoire de la legislation romaine (1828), the first of which 
has been frequently republished. He was made assistant 
librarian to the court of cassation, and was promoted after 
the Revolution of 1830 to be secretary -general. He was also 
commissioned to give a course of lectures at the Sorbonne on 
constitutional law, and in 1836 was appointed to the chair of 
comparative criminal law at the university of Paris. He pub- 
lished many works on constitutional and comparative law, of 
which the following may be mentioned: Histoire du droit 
cmstitutionnel en Europe pendant le moyen (1831); Introduction 
historique au cows de legislation penale comparSe (1841) ; he was 
the author of a volume of poetry' Les enfantines (184SX He 
died in Paris, on the 27th of March 1873. 

ORTOLAN (Fr. orl^n, I.at. hortulanus, the gardener bird, 
from hortus, a garden), the Emberiza hortulana of Linnaeus, a 
bird celebrated for the delicate flavour of its flesh, and a member 
of the Emberizidaey a Passerine family not separated by most 
modern authors from the Fringillidae. A native of most 
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European countries — the British Islands (in which it occurs 
but rarely) excepted— as well as of western Asia, it emigrates 
in autumn presumably to the southward of the Mediterranean, 
though its winter quarters cannot be said to be accurately 
known, and returns about the end of April or beginning of May. 
Its distribution throughout its breeding-range seems to be very 
local, and for this no reason can be assigned. It was long ago 
said in France, and apparently with truth, to prefer wine-growing 
districts ; but it certainly does not feed upon grapes, and is 
found equally in countries where vineyards are unknown— reach- 
ing in Scandinavia even beyond the arctic circle — and then 
generally frequents corn-fields and their neighbourhood. In 
appearance and habits it much resembles its congener the 
yellow-hammer, but wants the bright colouring of that species, 
its head for instance being of a greenish-grey instead of a lively 
yellow. The somewhat monotonous song of the cock is also 
much of the same kind ; and, where the bird is a familiar object 
to the country people, who usually associate its arrival with the 
return of fair weather, they commonly apply various syllabic 
interpretations to its notes, just as our boys do to those of the 
yellow-hammer. The nest is placed on or near the ground, 
but the eggs seldom show the hair-like markings so characteristic 
of those of most huntings. Its natural food consists of beetles, 
other insects and seeds. Ortolans arc netted in great numbers, 
kept alive in an artificially lighted or darkened room, and feci 
with oats and millet. In a very short time they become enor- 
mously fat and arc then killed for the table. If, as is su[>poscd, 
the ortolan be the Miliaria of Varro, tlxe practice of artificially 
fattening birds of this species is very ancient. In French the 
word Ortolan is used so as to be almost synonymous with the 
English " bunting ” — ^thus the Oriolan-de-neigii is the snow- 
bunting {Plectra phanes nivalis), the Ortolan-de-rh is the rkx*-bird 
or “ bobolink ” of North America {Dolichonyx oryzivorus), so 
justly celebrated for its delicious flavour ; but the name is also 
applied to other birds much more distantly related, for the 
Ortolan of some of the Antilles, where French is spoken, is a 
little ground-dove of the genus Chamaepelia. 

In Europe the Becca^o (fig-eater) shares with the ortolan 
the highest honours of the dish, and this may be a convcnierit 
place to point out that the former is a name of equally elastic 
signification. The true BeccafUa is said to be wliat is known 
in England as the garden-warbler (the Motacilla salicaria of 
Linnaeus, the Sylvia hortensis of modern writers) ; but in Italy 
any soft-billed small bird that can be snared or netted in its 
autumnal emigration passes under the name in the markets 
and cook-shops. The “ beccafico,” however, is not as a nile 
artificially fattened, and on this account is preferred by some 
sensitive tastes to the Ortolan. N.) 

ORTON, JOB (1717-1783), English dissenting minister, was 
born at Shre,vsbur>’on the 4th of .September 1717 . Reentered 
the academy of Dr Philip Doddridge at Northampton (^.v.), 
became minister of a congregation formed by a fusion of Presby- 
terians and Independents at High Street Chapel, Shrewsbury 
(1741), received Presbyterian ordination there (1745), resigned 
in 1766 owing to ill-health, and lived in retirement at Kidder- 
minster until his death. He exerted great influence both among 
dissenting ministers and among clergy of the established church. 
He was deeply read in Puritan divinity, and adopted Sabcliian 
doctrines on the Trinity. OKI -fashioned in most of his views, 
disliked the tendencies alike of the Methodists and other 
revivalists and of the rationalizing di.s.scnters, yet he had a 
good word for Priestley and Thcophilus Lindsey. 

Among his numerous works arc Letters to Dissevding Ministers 
cd. by S. I’alracr, 2 vols., iSor,), and Practical Works (2 vols., with 
etters and memoir, 1842). 

ORTON A A MARE, a small seaport and episcopal see of the 
Abruzzi, Italy, in the province of ('hieti, 12 m. direct E. of that 
town and 105 m. by rail S.S.E. of Ancona. Pop. (1901) 8667 
(town); 15,523 (commune). It is situated on a promontory 
230 ft. above sea-level, and connected with the port below 
a wire-rope railway. From the ruined castle magnificent views 
to the south as far as the Punta di Penna can be obtained. 
The cathedral has been restored at various times, but preserves 


a fine jwtal of 1312 by a local artist, Nicolo Mancini. At one 
side of it is the P^azzo de Pirris with five pointed windows. 

The town occupies the site of the ancient Ortona, a seaport 
of the Frentani ; it lay on the Roman coast-road, which here 
turned inland to Anxanum (Lanciano), 10 m. to the S. The 
town suffered much from the ravages of the Turks, who laid 
it in ruins in 1566, and also from frequent earthquakes. 

For discoveries in the neighbourhood see A. do Nino in Notisie 
degli Scavi (18S8), 646. (T. As.) 

ORTZEN, GEORG, BARON VON (1829- ), German poet 

and prose-writer, was bom at Brunn in Mccklenljurg-Schwerin.- 
He served as an officer of Prussian hussars (1850-1855), entered 
the consular service, and after employment at New York (1879) 
and Constantinople ( 1 880) was appointed to Marseilles ( 1 88 r ), and 
then to Christiania (1889), retiring in 1892. He published 
about thirty volumes, mostly of lyric s and aphorisms, including 
Gcdichte (3rd ed. 1861), Aus den Kutnpjen des Lebens (1868). 
Deutsche Triitme, deutsche Siege (1876), Epigramme und Epiloge 
in Prosa (1880), Es war ein Trauni (1902). His Erlebnisse und 
Stiidien in der Gegetmart (Leipzig, 1875) appeared under the 
pseudonym Ludwig Robert, and Nacht (Stuttgart, 1899), ^ 
collection of sonnets, under that of Stephan Erv6sy. 

ORURO, a department and town of Bolivia. The department 
is bounded N. by La Paz, E. by Cochabamba and Potosi, S. by 
Potosi, and W. by Chile ; it forms a part of tlie ancient Titicaca 
lacustrine basin, and has an area of 19,127 sq. m., the greater 
part of which is semi-arid and covered with extensive saline 
deposits. It is bordered by Cordilleras on the E. and W., und 
by transverse ridges and detached groups of elevations on the 
N. and S. The slope and drainage is toward the S., but many 
of the .streams are waterless in the dry season. The outlet of 
Lake Titicaca, the Desaguadero river, flows southward into 
Lake Pampa-Aullaguas, or Poopo, on the eastern side of the 
department near the Cordillera de bs Frailcs. Lake Poopo is 
12,139 ft. abc;ve sea-level, or 506 ft. lower than Titicaca, and its 
waters discharge through a comparatively small outlet, called 
the Lacahahulra, into the lagoon and saline morasses of Coipasa 
(12,057 ft. elevation) in the S.W. corner of the department. 
Oruro is almost exclusively a mining department, the country 
being too arid for agriculture, with the exception of a narrow 
strip in the foothills of the Cordillera de los Frailes, where a few 
cattle, mules and llamas, and a considerable number of sheep 
are reared. The mineral wealth ha.s not been fully developed 
except in the vicinity of the capital, in the north-east part of the 
department, where there are large deposits of tin, silver and 
copper, Oruro being the second largest producer of tin in the 
republic. There are borax depo.sits in the western part of the 
department, but the output is .small. 

The capital of the department is Oruro, 115 m. S.S.E. (direct) 
of I.a Paz ; it is an old mining town dating from the 17 th century, 
when it is said to have had a population of 70,000. The census 
of 1900 gave it a population of 13,575, the greater part of whom 
are Indians. A considerable number of foreigners are interested 
in the neighbouring mines. The elevation of Oruro is 12,250 ft. 
above sea-level, and its climate is characterized by a short cool 
summer and a cold rainy winter, with severe frosts and occasional 
snow-storms. The mean annual temperature is about 43° F. 
Oruro is the Bolivian terminus of the Antofagasta railway 
(o*75 metre gauge), 574 m. long, the first constructed in Bolivia. A 
law of the 27th of November 1906 provided for the construction 
of other lines, of metre gauge, from La Paz (Viacha) to Oruro, 
from Oruro to Cochabamba, and from Oruro to Tupiza, making 
Oruro the most important railway centre in Bolivia. Oruro 
enjoys the nominal distinction of being one of the four capitals 
of the republic, an anomaly which was practically ended by the 
revolution of 1898, since which time the government has remained 
at La Paz, 

ORVIBTO (anc. Volsinii (?.».), later Urbs Vetus, whence the 
modern name), a town and episcopal see of the province of 
Perugia, Italy, on the Paglia, 78 m. by rail N. by W. of Rome. 
Pop. (1901) 8820 (town); 18,208 (commune). It crowns an 
isolat^ ro(^, 1033 ft. above sea-level, 640 ft. above the plain. 
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commanding splendid views, and is ^proached on the east by a 
funicular railway from the station. The town is very picturesque, 
both from its magnificent position and also from the unusually 
lai^e number of fine 13th-century houses and palaces which still 
exist in its streets. The chief glory of the place is its splendid 
cathedral, dedicated to the Virgin ; it was begun before 1285, 
perhaps by Arnolfo di Cambio, on the site of an older church ; and 
from the 13th till the i6th century was enriched by the labours 
of a whole succession of great Italian painters and sculptors. 
The exterior is covered with black and while marble ; the interior 
is of grey limestone with bands of a dark basaltic stone. The 
plan consists of a large rectangular nave, with semicircular 
recesses for altars, opening out of the aisles, north and south. 
There are two transeptal chapels and a short choir. The most 
magnificent part of the exterior and indeed the finest polychrome 
monument in existence is the w’est fagade, built of richly- 
sculptured marble from the designs of Lorenzo Maitani of Siena, 
and divided into three gables with intervening pinnacles, closely 
resembling the front of Siena cathcdrrd, of which it is a reproduc- 
tion, with some improvements. With the splendour of the whole, 
the beauty of the composition is marvellous, and it may rank as 
the highest achievement of Italian Gothic. It was begun in 
1310, but the upper part was not completed till the 16th century. 
The mosaics are modern, and the whole church has suffered 
greatly from recent restoration. Tltc four wall-surfaces that 
flank the three western doorways are decorated with very 
beautiful sculpture in relief, once ornamented with colour, the 
designs for which, according to Burckhardt, must be ascribed to 
the architect of the whole, though executed by other (but still 
Sienese, not Pisan) hands. Ihe Madonna above the principal 
portal falls into the same categor}'. The subjects are scenes 
from the Old and New Testaments, and the Last Judgment, with 
Heaven and Hell. In the interior on the north, the Cappclla del 
Corporale possesses a large silver shrine, resembling in form the 
cathedral fagade, enriched with countless figures in relief and 
.subjects in translucent coloured enamels — one of the most 
important specimens of early silversmith’s work that yet exists 
in Italy. It was begun by LTgolino Vicri of Siena in 1337, and 
was made to contain the Holy Corporal from Bolsena, which, 
according to the legend, became miraculously stained with blood 
during the celebration of mass to convince a sceptical priest of 
the truth of the doctrine of transiibstantiation. This is supposed 
to have happened in 1263, while Urban IV. was residing at 
Orvicto ; and it was to commemorate this miracle that the 
existing cathedral was built. On the south side is the chapel of 
S. Brizio, separated from the nave by a fine r4th-ccntury wrought- 
iron screen. The walls and vault of this chapel are covered with 
somcof the best-preserved and finestfrescoes in Italy— among the 
noblest works of Ira Angelico and Luca Signorelli, mainly 
painted between 1450 and 1501— the latter being of especial 
importance in the history of art owng to their great influence 
on Michelangelo in his early days. I’he choir stalls are fine and 
elaborate specimens of tarsia and rich wood-carving— the work 
of Antonio and Pietro della Minella (1431-1441). In 16th- 
century sculpture the cathedral is especially rich, containing 
many statues, groups and altar-reliefs by Simone Mosca and 
Ippolito Scalza. Close by are two Gothic buildings, the bisho]>’s 
palace (1264) and the Palazzo dei Papi (begun in 1296), the 
latter with a huge hall now containing the Museo Civico, with 
various medieval works of art, and also objects from the Etrusran 
necropolis of the ancient Volsinii {q.v.). The Palazzo Faina 
has another interesting Etruscan collection. The Palazzo del 
Comune is Romanesque (12th centuiy^), but has been restored. 
S. Andrea and S. Giovenale are also Romanesque churches of the 
nth century ; both contain later frescoes. To the 12th century 
belongs the ruined abbey of S. Severe, i m. south of the town. The 
church of S. Domenico contains one of the finest works in 
sculpture by Arnolfo del Cambio. This is the tomb with re- 
cumbent effigy of the Cardinal Brago or De Brayc (1282), with 
much beautiful sculpture and mosaic. It is si^ed hoc opvs 
FECIT ARNVLFVS. It was imitated by Giovanni Pisano in his 
monument to Pope Benedict XI. at Perugia. Among the later 


buildings, a few may be noted by Sanmicheli of Verona, who 
was emplwed as chief architect of the cathedral from 15019 
to 1528. The fortress built in 1364 by Cardinal Albomoz has 
been converted into a public garden. The well, now disused, 
called n pozzo di S. Patrizio, is one of the chief curiosities of 
Orv'ieto. It is 200 ft. deep to the water-level and 42 ft. in 
diameter, cut in the rock, with a double winding inclined plane, 
so that asses could ascend and descend to carry the water from 
the bottom. It was begun by the architect Antonio da San 
Gallo the younger in 1527 for Clement VII., who fled to Orvielo 
after the sack of Rome, and was finished by Simone Mosca under 
Paul III. 

The town appears under the name OvppCfitvrh^ in Procopius 
{Bell. Goth. ii. ii, &c.), who gives a somewhat exaggerated 
description of the site, and as Urbs Vetus elsewhere after his 
time. Belisarius starved out Vitiges in 539, and became master 
of it. In 606 it fell to the I>ombards, and w'as recovered by 
Charlemagne. It formed part of the donation of the Countess 
Matilda to the papacy. Communal independence had probably 
been acquired as early as the end of the loth century, but the 
first of the popes to reside in Orvieto and to recognize its com- 
munal administration was Hadrian IV. in 1157. It was then 
governed by consuls, but various changes of constitution super- 
vened in ihe direction of enlarging the governing body. Its 
sympathies were alwajrs Guelphic, and it was closely allied with 
Florence, which it assisted in the battle of Monteaperto (1260), 
and its constitution owed much to her model. In 1199 the first 
Podesta was elected, and in 1251 the first capitano del popole. 
There were considerable Guelph and Ghibellinc struggles even at 
Orvieto, the latter party being finally destroyed in 1313, and the 
representatives of the former, the Monaldeschi, obtaining the 
supreme power. Tlic territory of Orvieto extended from Chiusi 
to the coast at Orbetello, to the Lake of Bolsena and the Tiber. 
The various branches of the Monaldeschi continually fought 
among themselves, however, and the quarrels of two of them 
divided the city into two factions under the names of Muffati 
and Mercorini, whose struggles lasted until 1460, when peace was 
finally made between them. After this period Orvieto was 
peaceably ruled by papal governors, and had practically no 
histor)'. Owing to the strong Guelphic s>nnpathies of the in- 
habitants, and the inaccessible nature of the site, Orvieto was 
constantly used as a place of refuge by the popes. In 1814 it 
became the chief town of a district, in 1831 of a province, and in 
i860 with Umbria became part of the kingdom of Italy, and 
became a subprefecture. 

See L. Fumi, II Duomo d' Orvieto e i sttoi restauri (Rome, 1891) ; 
Orvxeto, note storiche e biografiche (Citti di CastcUu, 1891), and other 
works. ‘ (T. As.) 

ORYX (Gr. a pickaxe, hence applied to the animal), the 
scientific name of a group of African antelopes of relatively large 
size with long straight or scimitar-shaped horns, which are 
present in l.)Oth sexes, and long tufted tails. They are all desert 
animals. The true oryx of classical writers was probably the 
East and North-east African beisa-oryx {Oryx beisa), which is 
replaced in South Africa by the gemsbuck (Oryx gasella). In 
Northern Africa the group is represented by the scimitar-horned 
0 , leucoryx or 0 . algazal, and in Arabia by the small white oryx 
( 0 . beatrix). See Antelope. 

ORZESZKO or Orszeszko, ELIZA (1842- ), Polish 

novelist, was bom near Grodno, of the noble family of 
Pawlowski. In her sixteenth year she married Piotr Orzeszko, 
a Poli.sh nobleman, who was exiled to Siberia after the insur- 
rection of 1863. She wrote a series of powerful novels and 
sketches, dealing with the social conditions of her country. 
Eli Makower (1875) describes the relations between the Jews 
and the Polish nobility, and Meir Ezofowicz (1878) the conflict 
between Jewish orthodoxy and modem liberalism. On the 
Nietnen (1888), perhaps her best work, deals with the Polish 
aristocracy, and Lost Souls (1886) and C/iaw (1888) with rural 
life in White Russia. Her study on Patriotism and Cosmo- 
politanism appeared in 1880. A uniform edition of her works 
appeared in Warsaw, 1884-1888, 
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OSAKA, or Ozaka, a city of Jaj^n in the province of Settsu. 
Pop. (1908) 1,226^590. It lies in a plain bounded, except 
westward, where it opens on Osaka Bay, by hills of considerable 
height, on both sides of the Yodogawa, or rather its headwater 
the A}i (the outlet of Lake Biwa), and is so intersected by river- 
branches and canals as to suggest a comparison with a Dutch 
town. Steamers ply between Osaka and Kobe-Hiogo or Kobe, 
and Osaka is an important railway centre. The opening of the 
railway (1873) drew foreign trade to Kobe, but a harbour for 
ocean-steamers has been constructed at Osaka. Tlie houses are 
mainly built of wood, and on the 31st of July 1909 some 12,000 
houses and other buildings were destroyed by fire. Shin-sai 
Bashi Suji, the principal thoroughfare, leads from Kitahama, 
the district lying on the south side of the Tosabori, to the iron 
suspension bridge (Shin-sai Bashi) over the Dotom-bori. The 
foreign settlement is at Kawaguchi at the junction of the 
Shirinashi and the Aji. It is the scat of a number of European 
mission stations. Buddhist and Shinto temples are numerous. 
The principal secular buildings are the castle, the mint and the 
arsenal. The castle was founded in 1583 by Hideyoshi ; the 
enclosed palace, probably the finest building in Japan, survived 
the capture of the castle by lyeyasu (1615), and in 1867 and 1868 
witnessed the reception of the foreign legations by the Tokugawa 
shoguns j but in the latter year it was fired by the Tokugawa 
party. It now provides military headquarters, containing a 
garrison and an arsenal. The whole castle is protected by high 
and massive walls and broad moats. Huge blocks of granite 
measuring 40 ft. by 10 ft. or more occur in the masonry. The 
mint, erected and organized by Europeans, was opened in 1871. 
Osaka possesses iron-works, sugar refineries, cotton spinning 
mills, ship-yards and a great variety of other manufactures. The 
trade shows an increase commensurate with that of the popula- 
tion, which in 1877 was only 284,105. 

Osaka owes its origin to Rennio Shonin, the eighth head of the 
Shin-Shu sect, who in 1495-1496 built, on the site now occupied 
by the castle, a temple which afterwards became the principal 
residence of his successors. In 1580, after ten years’ successful 
defence of his position, Kenryo, the eleventh “ abbot,*’ was 
obliged to surrender ; and in 1583 the victorious Hideyoshi 
made Osaka his capital. The town was opened to foreign 
trade in 1868. 

OSAWATOMIE, a city of Miami county, Kansas, U.S.A., 
about 45 m. S. by W. of Kansas City, on the Missouri Pacific 
railway. Pop. (1900) 4191, of whom 227 were negroes ; (1905, 
state census) 4857. A state hospital for the insane (1866) is 
about I m. N.E. of the city. The region is a good one for general 
fanning, and natural gas and petroleum are found in abundance 
in the vicinity. Osjiwatomie was settled about 1S54 by colonists 
sent by the Emigrant Aid Company, and was platted in 1855 J 
its name was coined from parts of the words “ Osage ” and 
*■ Pottawatomie.” It was the scene of two of the “ battles ” 
of the ” Border War,” and of much of the political violence 
resulting from the clashes between the ” pro-slaven/ ” and the 
*' free-state ” factions of Missouri and Kansas. On the 7th 
of June 1856 it was plundered by about 170 pro-slavery men 
from Missouri. On the 30th of August 1856 General John W. 
Reid, commanding about 400 Missourians, attacked the town. 
The attack was resisted by Captain John Brown (who had come 
to Osawatomie in the autumn of 1855) at the head of about 
40 men, who were soon overpowered. Of Captain Brown’s 
men, four were killed and two were executed. The town was 
looted and practically destroyed. A park commemorating the 
battle was dedicated here on the 31st of August 1910. 

OSBORN, SHERARD (1822-1875), English admiral and 
Arctic explorer, the son of an Indian army officer, was born on the 
25th of April 1822. Entering the navy as a first-class volunteer 
in 1837, he was entrusted in 1838 with the command of a gunboat 
at the attack on Kedah in the Malay Peninsula, and was present 
at the reduction of Canton in 1841, and at the capture of the 
batteries of Woosung in 1842. From 1844 till 1848 he was gunnery 
mate and lieutenant in ^e flag-ship of Sir George Seymour 
in the Pacific. He took a prominent part in 1849 in advocating 


a new search expedition for Sir John Franklin, and in 1850 
was appointed to the command of the steam-tender ” Pioneer ** 
in the Arctic expedition under Captain Austin, in the course 
of which he performed (1851) a remarkable sledge-journey to 
the western extremity of Prince of Wales Island. He published 
an account of this voyage, entitled Stray Leaves pom an Arctic 
Journal (1852), and was promoted to the rank of commander 
shortly afterwards. In the new expedition (1852-1854) under 
Sir Edward Belcher he again took part as commander of the 
“ Pioneer.” In 1856 he published the journals of Captain 
Robert M'Clure, giving a narrative of the discovery of the 
Nor^-West Passage. Early in 1855 he was called to active 
service in connexion with the Crimean War, and being promoted 
to post-rank in August of that year was appointed to the 
“ Medusa,” in which he commanded the Sea of Azoff squadron 
until the conclusion of the war. P’or these services he received 
the C.B., tlie Cross of the Legion of Honour, and the Medjidie 
of the fourth class. As commander of the “ Furious ” he took 
a prominent part in the operations of the second Chinese War, and 
erformed a piece of difficult and intricate navigation in taking 
is ship 600 m. up the Yangtse-kiang to Hankow (1858). IIc 
returned to England in broken health in 1859, and at this time 
contributed a number of articles on naval and Chinese topics 
to Blackwood's Magazine, and wrote The Career, Last Voyage 
and Fate of Sir John Franklin (i860). In 1861 he commanded 
the “ Donegal ” in the Gulf of Mexico during the trouble there, 
and in 1862 undertook the command of a squadron fitted out 
by the Chinese government for the suppres.sion of piracy on the 
coast of China ; but owing to the non-fulfilment of the condition 
that he should receive orders from the imperial government 
only, he threw up the appointment. In 1864 he was appointed 
to the command of the “ Royal Sovereign ” in order to test 
the turret system of ship-building, to which this vessel had 
been adapted. In 1865 he became agent to the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Company, and two years later managing 
director of the Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Company. 
In 1873 he attained flag-rank. His interest in Arctic exploration 
had never ceased, and in 1873 he induced Commander Albert 
Markham to undertake a summer voyage for the purpose of 
testing the conditions of ice -navigation with the aid of steam, 
with the result that a new Arctic expedition, under Sir George 
Nares, was determined upon. He was a member of the committee 
which made the preparations for this expedition, and died a 
few days after it had sailed. 

OSBORNE, a mansion and estate in the Isle of Wight, England, 
S.E. of the town of East Cowes. The name of the manor in 
early times is quoted as Austerborne or Oysterborne, and the 
estate comprised about 2000 acres when, in 1845, it was purchased 
from Lady Isabella Blackford by Queen Victoria. The queen 
subsequently extended the estate to nearly 3000 acres, and a 
mansion, in simple Palladian style, was built from designs of 
Mr T. Cubitt. Here the queen died in 1901, and by a letter, 
dated Coronation Day 1902, King Edward VII. presented the 
property to the nation. By his desire part of the house was 
transformed into a convalescent home for officers of the navy 
and army, opened in 1904, 

In 1903 there was opened on the Osborne estate a Royal 
Naval College. The principal buildings lie near the Prince of 
Wales’s Gate, the former royal stables being adapted to use 
as class-rooms, a mess-room, and other apartments, while certain 
adjacent buildings were also adapted, and a gymnasium and a 
series of bungalows to serve as dormitories, each accommodating 
thirty boys, were erected, together with quarters for officers, 
and for an attached body of marines. By the river Medina, on 
the Kmgsdown portion of the estate, a machine shop and 
facilities for boating are provided. 

At the church of St Mildred, Whippingham, r J m. S.S.E. of 
East Cowes, there are memorials to various members of the royal 
family. 

OSCA LINGUA, or Oscan, the name given by the Romans 
to the language of (i) the Samnite tribes, and (2) the inhabitants 
of Campania (excludmg the Greek colonies) from the 4th century 
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B.c. onwards. We know from inscriptions that it extended 
southwards over the whole of the Peninsula, except its two 
extreme projections (see Bruttii and Messapii) covering the 
districts known as Lucania and Frentanum, and the greater 
part of Apulia (see Lucania, Frentani, Apulia). Northward, 
a very similar dialect was spoken in the Central Apennine 
region by the Paeligni, Vestini {q.v.) and others. But there 
is some probability that both in the North and in the South 
the dialect spoken varied slightly from what we may call the 
standard or central Oscan of Samnium. There can also be 
no reasonable doubt, though doubt has strangely been raised, 
that the popular farces at Rome called Atellanae were acted 
in Oscan ; Strabo (v. p. 233) records this most explicitly as a 
curious survival. 

This name, for what ought probably to be called the Samnite 
or Safine speech, is due to historical causes, but is, in fact, 
incorrect. The Osci proper were not Samnites, but the Italic, 
Pre-Tuscan and Pre-Greek inhabitants of Campania. This is 
the sense in which Strabo regularly uses the name "Oo-icot 
(cf. V. 247), so that it is quite possible that we should con- 
nect them with the other tribes whose Ethnica were formed 
with the -CO- suffix and with the plebs of Rome (see Volsci 
and Rome). 

For further evidence as to the history of the names Osci, Opsci, 
Optci, see R. S. Conway, The Italic Dialects, p. 149. 

The chief monuments of the language, as spoken in Campania, 
come from Pompeii, Nola, Capua and Cumae (q.v.). From the 
two towns last mentioned we have the interesting group of 
heraldic inscriptions known as lovilae (q.v.), and two interesting 
curses inscribed on lead plates and, so to speak, posted in graves, 
for conveyance to the deities of the Underworld. One of these 
may be quoted as a typical specimen of the Oscan of Campania : 

From the memnim-CvitsiQ : — 
luvikis {Mavis 

status gaviis nep fafium nep deikum pudans ; 
luvkis uhtavis n&vellutn velUam 
nep delkum nep falium piiCiad, 
nep memntm nep Uam s'\je\ hetiiad. 

" (Lucius Octauius, Statius Gauius neue memorare neue indicare 
pos.sint. Lucius Octauius Nouclluin Vclliam neue memorare neue 
indicare pussit, ncuo monumentum ncuc scpulcrum (?) sibi adipis- 
catur.") 

The language as spoken in Samnium may be illustrated by a few 
sentences from the Tabula Agnouensis, now in the British 
Museum : — 

status pfis set hurfin kerrUln ; 
diStvel verehasiut statif, di&ve\ regaturet stafif, 
hereklui kerrliul stafif, patanal piisdaX stattf, 
dewaX gcnetai stall/. aasaX purasiai saaht&m 
tefurum alttrel putere’tp'id akeneX sakahXter. 

fluusasiaXs at hurtum sakarater ; 
pernaX kerrXiaX stafif, ammaX kerrXiaX statif, 
fluttsaX kerrXiaX statif, evkluX patereX statif. 

(*' Qui erecti sunt in horto Ccreali. loui uigiliarum patrono (?) 
statua, loui Hcciori statua, Hurculi Ccrcali statua, Pandae lUvrl^ 
(?) statua, Diuac Genetac statua. In ara ignea crematio sancta 
altero qufiquc festo (an 'anno'?) sancitur (an ' sanciatur ’ ?). 
Dcabus Floralibus iuxta hortum sacratur (an ' sacrantur ’ ? ) : 
Anteuortae (?) Ccrcali statua, Nutrici Cereali statua, Florae 
Ccreali statua, Mercuric patri statua.") 

It remains to notice briefly (i) the chief characteristics which 
mark off the Osco-Umbrian, or, as they might more conveniently 
be termed, the Safine group of dialects, from the Latinian, and 
(2) the features which distinguish Oscan and the dialects most 
closely allied to it, e.g. North-Oscan (see Paeligni), from the 
Umbrian or (more strictly) Iguvine dialect (see Iguvium). 

(A.) Phonology. — i. The conversion of the Indo-European 
velars into labials, e.g. Oscan and Umbrian pt5=Lat. qws, Osc. Umb. 
poi=Lat. quod. 

Umb. petur~pursus='L3Lt. quadrupedtbus ; Osc. kombened=La.t. 
convemt, from the Indo-European root *g''em-, Eng. come, Sanskrit 
gam - ; Umb. accusative Sanskrit gdm, Eng. cow, the Lat. bds, 
houis having been borrowed from some Safine dialect, since the pure 
Latin form would have been *Mds. 


2. The extrusion or syncope (a) of short vowels in the second 
syllable of a word, e.g. Oscan opsS-, Umbrian osd-, from an Italic 
stem *opesd-j " to work, build," cf, Lat. opera, " work," and operari 
(although thjs verb appears in Latin to have been invented only at a 
late period); Osc. actud, Umb. aitus= Lat. agiio; Umb. mersto-, 
from Italic *medestO', " iustus," beside Lat. modesfus. (6) Of short 
vowels before final s, Osc. hurt (pronounced fiorfs) = Lat. hortus ; 
Umb. ikuvins = Lat. Iguuinus ; Osc. nom. jd. humuns, O. Lat. 
homones ; Umb. abl. pi. avis for *avt/os=:Lat. auibus. 

3. The preservation of s before n, m and I (whereas in Latin it is 
lost with " compensatory lengthening " of the previous vowel when 
the change is medial) : Umb. <Msnes, abl. pi. =: I.at. ahenis ; 
Paelignian pvismu (nom. sing, fern.) = Lat. prima ; Osc. Slabiis = 
Lat. Labius. 

4. Instead of Lat. -nd- we have in Osco-Umbrian nn — which 
the Umbrian poet Plautus reproduces as a vulgarism in the well- 
known line (Miles Glor., v. 14, 1. 13Q9), distennite hominem, et dis- 
pennite ; hence the gerundives, Osc. opsannam = Lat. operandam. 
So Umbrian pikancr, from pihanneis (gen. sing, masc.) , equivalent to 
Lat. piandi. It is not certain what the original group of sounds was 
which appears in the shape of -nn- in Osco-Umbnan and -nd- in 
Latin, nor whether tliis group of sounds, whatever it was (possibly 
-nj-), became -nd- before it became -nn-. 

5. Final d became 0 in both Oscan (fi) and Umbrian (often written 
m), e.g. Oscan Lat. uia ; Umb. adro (nom. pi. ncut.) =Lat, atra. 

6. Italic S became closer in Osco-Umbrian ; in the Oscan alphabet 
it is denoted by a .special sign t- . which is best reproduced by I 
(although the misleading symbol t with an accent upon it is fre- 
quently used). In the Umbrian alphabet (see lGUViUM)it is variously 
written e and t, and in the Latin alphabet, when used to write Oscan 
and Umbrian, we have e,i, and occasionally even ei,e.g. Osc. iXgat'&Xs ss 
Lat. legaiis, but iigis (in Latin alphabet) n: Lat. legtbus; Umb. tref 
and trtf = Lat. tres ; N. Osc. sefei — Lat. sibi. 

7. An original short i in Osco-Umbrian became identical in quality , 
though not in quantity, with the vowel just described, and is written 
with ju.sl the same symbols in all the alphabets, e.g. Osc. pXd, Umb. 
pe4- =‘Lo.t. quid. 

8. Precisely analogous changes happened with Italic 6 and a ; 
the resulting vowel bt’ing denoted in Oscan alphabet both by u and 
by & (V), in Umbrian alphabet by «, in Latin alphabet by 0. 

It is well to add here one or two other characteristics in which 
Oscan alone is more primitive, not merely than Latin, but even 
than Umbrian. 

(a) Oscan retains s between vowels, whereas in both Latin and 
Umbrian it became r. In Oscan it seems to have become voiced, 
as It is represented by z in Latin alphabet, e.g. gen, i>l. fern, egmozum , 
" rerum " ; ezunt, in Oscan alpliabct esom, pres, infin. “ esse.” 

(h) Oscan retains the diphthongs ai, ei, oi, ou (representing both 
original eu and ou) and au even in unaccented syllables, e.g. abl. pi. 
/riAft's, " muris " ; dat. pi. diumpais, “ lymphxs " ; infin. deicum 
" diccre.” 

(c) Oscan retains final d, e.g. abl. masc. sing, dolud = Lat. dolo. 

(B.) Morphology. — 1. In nouns, (a) Considerable levelling has 
taken place between the consonantal and the -o- stems ; thus the 
gen. .sing. masc. of Osc. teerom (neut. = Lat. " terra ") is teereXs, just 
like that of the consonantal stem tangin-, gen. tanginels. Conversely 
we have the abl. iangtnud on the pattern of 0- stem ablatives, like 
dolud. (b) In the a- stems and the e- stems we have several primitive 
forms which are obscured in Latin, e.g. gen. sing. fern, eituas, " pccu* 
niac ” ; gen. pi. masc. N^vlan^m, " Nolanorum " ; and the locative 
is .still a living case in both declensions, e g. Osc. tereX " in terra," 
vial " in via." 

II. In verbs, (a) The formation of the infinitive in -um, e.g. 
Osc. ezum, Umb. erom, "esse"; opsaum, "operari, faccre" (cf. 
art Latin Language, § 32). (&) The formation of the future, and 
future perfect indicative respectively, with stems in -es- and -us- ; 
Oscan aidest, ’ ' dabit " ; deivast, “ iurabit " ; censaze(n)t, “ censebunt " ; 
Umb. ferest, " feret " ; fut. perf. Osc. fefacust, " lecerit " ; Osc. and 
Umb./«s/, " fucrit " ; Umb. fakust, " fecerit," /akurent, " fecerint " ; 
furent, " fucrint." (c) Several new methods of forming the perfect 
from vowel stems, e.g. the Oscan and Umbrian -/- perfects. Osc. ist 
sing. perf. manafum, " mandaui " ; 3rd sing, aamanaffed, " mandauit, 
imperauit"; 3^ pl. Oi.c. fu fens, "fuerunt" (cf. Umb. perf. subj. 
passive imper.«onal pihafei, “ piatum sit "). One other formation 
occurs frequently in Oscan (from S- verbs), whose origin is obscure. 
In this the perfect characteristic is e.g. prifatied, " probauit." 
(d) The peculiar and interesting impersonal or semi-personal forms 
which ultimately developed into a full passive, e.g. Osc. sakrafXr, 
"sacrauerit aliquis” governing an accusative; Umb. ferar, " icrat 
aUquis ” (see the section on the passive under Latin Language). 

(C.) Syntax . — It may be said generally that there are very few if 
any peculiarities in the syntax of the Oscan and Umbrian inscrip- 
tions as compared with Latin usage, though a large number of 
familiar I-atin idioms appear, such as the abl. absolute ; the abl. 
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cf cirernnstance, the genitive in judicial phrases, the use of theneut. 
adj. as an abstract substantive, e.f . Oscan ua/aewow touiicom, *' opti- 
mum publicum." i-f- “ optima rei publicae ratio." In verbal forms 
the snmo use of the gerundiv-e combined with the noun to represent 
the total verb.il action, e.g. Umb. ecrer p»haner paca, " arcis piandae 
c.ausa ” : the usual sequence of tenses, e.g. the imperfect subj. in 
Oratio Obliriua representing the fut. indic. in Oratio Kecta (see 
Cippiis AbcllamuR 6 23, 25) { and finally the use of the perf. subj. 
i'l Ost-.-ii ii prohibitions {nep fffacid, " ncuc fecerit"), but also i.i 
positive commands (Osc, safiraf'ir, see aliovc). 

Full T accounts of Ihc dialects in all these aspects will be found 
rnoit exhausiivtly in Von Hanta, Grammalik dev Oskisch-umbrischen 
Iha'.ctilc (Straseburg, i<S92-x897). Lt-ss fully, but very clearly and 
acuti ly in C. D. Buck's Oscan and Umbrian <irain»tar (Boston, 
1904). R. S. Conway, The Italic Dtalnts, vol. ii. (Cambridge. 
ioQ7). gives a fuller account of the alphabets and their liistor}', a 
Conspectus of the Accidence and on account of the Syntax at .some 
lunglli. (R. S. C.) 

OSCAR I, (1709-1859), king of Sweden and Norway, was the 
son of General Uernadotte, afterwards King Charles XIV. of 
Sweden, and hi.s wife, Eiigdnic Desiree Clary, afterwards Queen 
Desideria. When, in August 1810, Uernadotte was elected 
crown prince of Sweden, Oscar and his mother removed from 
rari.s to Stockholm (June 1811). From Charles XIII. the lad 
received the title of duke of Sridermanland (Sudermania). He 
quickly acquired the Swcdi.sh language, and, hy the time he 
reached manhood, hafl liecome a general favourite. Ilis very 
considerable native talents were developed Ijy an excellent 
education, and he soon came to he regarded as an authority on 
all social-political questions. In 1839 he wrote a series of articles 
on popular education, and (in 1841) an anonymous work, Om 
Straff och straffanstaUer, advocating prison reforms. Twice 
during his father’s lifetime he was \iceroy of Norway. On the 
19th of June 1823 he married the princess Josephine, daughter 
of Eugene de Beauhamais, duke of Lcuchtcnbcrg, and grand- 
daughter of the empress Josephine. In 1838 the king began to 
suspect his heir of plotting with the Liberal party to bring about 
a change of ministry, or even his own abdication. If Oscar 
did not actively assist the Opposition on this occasion, hi.s dis- 
approbation of his father’s despotic behaviour Wvis notorious, 
though he avoided an actual rupture. Yet his liberalism was 
of the most cautious and moderate character, as the Opposition, 
shortly after his accession (March 8th, 1844), discovered to their 
great chagrin. He would not hear of any radical reform of the 
cumbrous and obsolete constitution. But one of his earliest 
measures was to establish freedom of the press. Most of the 
legislation during Oscar I.’s reign aimed at improving the economic 
position of Sweden, and the riksdag, in its address to him in 1857, 
rightly declared that he had promoted the material prosperity 
of the kingdom more than any of his predccc.ssors. In foreign 
affairs Oscar I. was a friend of the principle of nationality. In 
1S48 he supported Denmark against Germany ; placed Swedish 
and Norwegian troops in cantonments in Fiinen and North 
Schlc-swig (1849-1850); and mediated the truce of Malmo 
(August 26th, 1840). He was also one of the guarantors of the 
integrity of Denmark (London protocol, May 8th, 1852). As 
early as 1850 Oscar I. had conceived the plan of a dynastic 
union of the three northern kingdoms, but such difficulties 
presented themselves that the scheme had to be abandoned, 
lie succeeded, however, in reversing his father’s obsequious 
policy towards Russia. His fear lest Ru.ssia should demand a 
stretch of coast along the Varangcr Fjord induced him to remain 
neutral during the Crimean War, and, subsequently, to conclude 
an alliance with Great Britain and France (November 25th, 
1S55) for preserving the territorial integi'ity of Scandinavu. 
Oscar I. left four sons, of whom two, Carl (Charles XV.) and 
Oskar Fredrik (Oscar II.), succeeded to his throne. 

Sc« T. Alni6n, Atten Uernadoite (Stockholm, 1896) ; and C. E. 
Akn-ll, Mutneii frin Carls XIV., Osca s 1 . och Carls XV. Lagar 
(Stockholm, 1884, 1885). Also Norway {history) and Sweden 
(history). 

OSCAR II. (1829-1907), king of Sweden and Norway, son 
of Oscar I., was born at Stockholm on the 21st of January 1829. 
He entered the navy at the age of eleven, and was appointed I 
junior lieutenant in July 1845. Later he studied at the univer- I 
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sity of Upsala, where he distinguished himself in mathematics. 
In 1857 he married Princess Sophia Wilhelmina, youngest 
daughter of Duke William of Nassau, He succeeded his brother 
Charles XV. on the i8th of September 1872, and was crowned 
in the Norwegian cathedral of Drontheim on the iSth of July 
1873. At his accession he adopted as his motto Brodrafalkens 
Vdl, “ the welfare of the brother folk,” and from the first he 
realized the essential difficulties in the maintenance of the union 
between Sweden and Norway. The political events which led 
up to the final crisis in 1905, by which the thrones were separated, 
are dealt with in the historical articles under Norway and 
Sweden, But it may be said that the peaceful solution eventu- 
ally adopted could hardly have been attained but for the tact 
and patience of the king himself. He declined, indeed, to permit 
any prince of his house to become king of Norway, but better 
relations between the two countries were restored before his 
death, which took place at Stockholm on the 8th of December 
1907. His acute intelligence and his aloofness from the dynastic 
considerations affecting most European sovereigns gave the 
king considerable weight as an arbitrator in international 
question.^. At the request of Great Britain, Germany and the 
United Sute.s in 1889 he appointed the chief justice of Samoa, 
and he was again called in to arbitrate in Samoan affairs in 1899. 
In 1897 he was empowered to appoint a fifth arbitrator if neces- 
sary in the Venezuelan dispute, and he was called in to act as 
umpire in the Anglo-American arbitration treaty that was 
quashed l)y the senate. He won many friends in England by 
his outspoken and generous support of Great Britain at the time 
of the Boer War (1899-1902), expressed in a declaration printed 
in The Times of the 2nd of May 1900, vhen continental opinion 
was almost universally hostile. 

Himself a distinguished writer and musical amateur, King 
Oscar proved a generous friend of learning, and did much to 
encourage the development of education throughout his 
dominions. In 1S58 a collection cf his lyrical and narrative 
poems, Memorials of the Swedish Fleet, published anonymously, 
obtained the second prize of the Swedish Academy. His " Con- 
tributions to the Military History of Sweden in the Years 1711, 
1712, 1713,” originallyappeared in the.,4««fl/5 of the Academy, 
and were printed separateljr in 1865. His works, which in- 
cluded his speeches, translations of Herder’s Cid and Goethe’s 
Torquato Tasso, and a play, Castle Cronberg, were collected in 
two volumes in 1875-1876, and a larger edition, in three volumes, 
appeared in 1885-1888, His Easier hymn and some other 
of hi.s poems are familiar throughout the Scandinavian countries. 
His Memoirs of Charles XII. were translated into linglish in 
1879. In 1885 he publi.shed his Address to the Academy of Music, 
and a translation of one of his essays on music appeared in 
Literature on the 19th of May 1900. He had a valuable collection 
of printed and MS. music, which was readily accessible to the 
hi.storical .stutlent of music. 

His eldest sun, Osc.nr Gustavus Adolphus, duke of Warmland 
(b, 1858), succeeded him as Gustavus V. His second son, Oscar 
(b. 1859), resigned his royal rights on his marriage in 1888 
with a lady-in-waiting, Froken Ebba Munck, when he assumed 
the title of Prince Bernadotte. From 1892 he was known as 
Count Wisborg. The king’s other sons were C'harlcs, duke of 
Westerg.illand (b. 1861), who married Princess Ingeborg of 
Denmark; and Eugene, duke of Nerike (b. 1865), well known 
as an artist. 

OSCEOLA (a corruption of the Seminole A$-se~he-ho-lar, 
meaning black drink) (c. 1804-1838), a Seminole American 
Indian, leader in the second Seminole War, was born in Georgia, 
near the Chattahoochee river. His father was an Englishman 
named William Powell ; his mother a Creek of the Red .^‘tirk 
or Mika.suki division. In 1808 he removed with his niolh'r 
into northern Florida, When the United States commissioners 
negotiated with the Seminole chiefs the treaties cf Pa3ne’s 
Handing (9th of May 1832) and Fort Gibson (28th of March 
1833) for the removal of the Seminoles to Arkans.as, Osceola 
I seized the opportunity to lead the opposition of the young 
I wra**nors, and declared to the U.S. agent, General Wiley Thomi>- 
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son, that any chief who pr^ared to remove would be kUled. 
At the Agency (Fort King, ip Marion county) he became more 
violent, and in the summer of 1S35 Thompson put him in irons. 
From l^is confinement he obtained his release by a profession 
of penitence and of willingness to emigrate. Late in November 
1835 he murdered Charley Emathla (or Emartla), a chief who 
was preparing to emigrate with his people, and on the 38th of 
December he and a few companions shot and killed General 
Thompson. On the same day two companies of infantry under 
Major Francis L. Dade were massacred at the Wahoo Swamp 
near the Withlacoochee river, while marching from Fort Brooke 
on Tampa Bay to the relief of Fort King. In a battle fought 
three days later at a ford of the Withlacoochee, Osceola was 
at the head of a negro detachment, and although the Indians 
and negroes were repulsed by troops under General Duncan L. 
Clinch (1787 -1849), they continued, with Osceola as their most 
crafty and determined leader, to murder and devastate, and 
occasionally to eng.ige the troops. In February 1836 General 
Edmund P. Gaines (1777-1849), w'ith about 1100 men from 
New Orleans, marched from Fort Brooke to Fort King. When 
he attempted to return to Fort Brooke, because there were not 
the necessary provisions at Fort King, the Indians disputed 
his passage across the Withlacoochee. In the same year Generals 
Winfield Scott and Richard K. Call (1791-1862) conducted 
campaigns against them with little elTcct, and the year closed 
with General Thomas Sidney Jesup (1788-1860) in command 
with 8000 troops at his dispo.sal. With mounted troops General 
Jesup drove the enemy from the Withlacoochee country and 
was pursuing them southward toward the Everglades when 
several chiefs expressed a readiness to treat for peace. In a 
conference at Fort Dude on the Withliico(K:hee on the 6th of 
March 1837 they agreed to cease hostilities, to withdraw south 
of the Hillsborough river, and to prepare for emigration to 
Arkans is, and gave hostages to bind them to their agreement. 
But on the and of June Osceola came to the camp at the head 
of about 200 Mikasuki (Miccosukees) and effected the flight of 
all the Indians there, about 700 including the hostagc.s, to the 
Everglades. Hostilities were then resumed, but in September 
Brigadier General Joseph M. Hernandez captured several chiefs, 
and a few days later there came from Osceola a request for an 
interview. This was granted, and by command of General 
Jesup he was taken captive at a given signal and carried to 
Fort Moultrie, at Giarlcston, South Carolina, where he died 
in January 1838. The war continued until 1842, but after 
Osceoh’s death the Indians sought to avoid battle with the 
regular troops and did little but attack the unarmed inhabitants. 

Soc J. T. Sjuaguc, The Origin, Progress and Conclusion o) the 
Florida War (New York, 1848). 

OSCHATZ, a town in the kingdom of Saxony, in the valley 
of the Ddllnitz, 36 m. N.W. of Dresden, on the trunk railway 
to Leipzig. Pop. (1905) 10,854. One of its three Evangelical 
churches is the handsome Gothic church of St Aegidius, with 
twin spires. Sugar, felt, woollens, doth and leather are manu- 
factured, and there iS considerable trade in agricultural produce. 
Four miles west lies the Kolmbcrg, the highest eminence in the 
north of Saxony. 

Sec C. IJoIImann, Historische Bcschreibuvg dcr Stadt Oschats 
(Oschitz, 1873 -1874); and Gurlitt, Paw-Mnd Kunstdenkmdler der 
Amtsmannschaft Oschats (Drcsd<'n, 1905). 

OSCHERSLEBEN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
.^f Saxony, on the Bode, 24 m. by rail S.W. of Magdeburg, and 
at the junction of lines to Ilalberstadt and Jerxheim. Pop. 
(1905) 13.371. Among its industrial establishments are sugar- 
refineries, iron-foundries, breweries, machine-shops and brick 
works. Oschersleben is first mentioned in 803, and belonged 
in the later middle ages to the bishops of Halberstadt. 

OSGILLA, a word applied in Latin usage to .small figures, 
most commonly masks or faces, which were hung up as ofierings 
to various deities, either for propitiation or expiation, and in 
connexion with festivals and other ceremonies. It is usually 
taken as the plural of osctiltm (dimin. of as), a little face. As the 
osciUa swung in the wind, oscillare came to mean to swing, hence 
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in English oscillation,” the act of swinging backwards and 
forwards, periodic motion to and fro, hence any variation or 
fluctuation, actual or figurative. For, the scientific problems 
connected with oscillation see Mechanics and Oscillograph, 

Many oseiUa or masks, representing the head of Bacchus 
or of different rustic deities, are still preserved. There is a marble 
osctUuni of Bacchus in the British Museum. Otlicrs still in 
existence are made of earthenware, but it seems probable that 
wax and wood were the ordinary matericals. Small rudely shaped 
figures of wool, known as pilae, were also hung up in the same 
way as the os cilia. 

The festivals at which the hanging of oscilla took |il,ice were : 
(t) The Semeyitivae Fcriae, or sowing festivals, and the Paganalta, 
the country festivals of the tutelary deities of the pagi ; both took 
place in January. Here the oscilla were hung on truvs, such us the 
vine and the ohvc, oak and the pine, and represented the facts o£ 
Liber, Bacchus or other deity connected with the cultivation of the 
soil (Virg. Oeoig. ii. 382-390). (2) The Feriae Latinae; In this 

case games were ]il.iyvd, among them swinging (osetUaito) ; cf. the 
Greek festival of Aeora (see Ekiuo.nr). Festus (s.v, Oscillum, cd. 
Muller, p. 194) bays that this swinging was called oscilltUio because 
the swingors masked their laces (os leiare) out of shame. (3) At the 
Compitalia, Festus says (Paul, ex best. td. Muller, p. 239) that ptlae 
and effigies vmles et ntultebrcs made of wool were hung at the cross- 
roads to the Lares, the number of ptlae equalling tliat of the slaves 
of the family, the effigies Uiat of the children ; the i>urpose being 
to induce the I.arcs to spare the living, and to be content with the 
pilae and images, This has kd to the gencmlly accepted conclusion 
that the cuslum of lianging these oscilla represents an older practice 
oi expiating human saciilice. There is also no doubt a connexion 
with lustration by the ]>urifyiiig with air. 

OSCILLOGRAPH. In connexion with the study of alternating 
or varying electric current, appliances are required for determin- 
ing the inode in which the current varies. An instrument for 
ei^ibiting optically or graphically these variations is called an 
oscillograph, or sometimes an ondograph. Several methods have 
been employed for making observations of the form of alternating 
current curves— (1) the point-by-point method, ascribed generally 
to Jules Joubert j (2) the stroboscopic methods, of which 
the wave transmitter of H. L. Callendar, E. B. Rosa, and 
E. Ilospitalicr are examples; (3) methods employing a high- 
frequency galvanometer or oscillograph^ which originated with 
A. E. Blondel, and are exemplified by his oscillograph and that 
of W. Duddell ; and (4) purely optical methods, such as those 
of I. Frdhlich and K. F. Braun. 

In the point-by-point method the sliaft of an alternator, or an, 
alternating current motor driven in sUp with it, is lurni-shed with 
an insulating dibk having a metallic slip inserted iti its edge. Against 
this disk press tw’o springs which are connected together at each 
revolution by tho contact of the slip at an assigned instant during 
the ph.'ise of the alternating current. This contact may be made 
to close the circuit of a suitable voltmeter, or to cliargc a condenser 
in connexion with it, and the ixading of the vollmctor will therefore 
not be the a\-crage or effective voliage of the alteruator, but the 
instantaneous value of tho electromotive force corresponding to 
that instant during tlie phase, determined by the po,sitioa of the 
rotating contact slip with reference to the poles of the alternator. 
If the contact springs can be moved round tho disk so as to vary the 
instant of contact, we can plot out the value of the observed in- 
stantaneous volbigc of tlie machine or circuit in a wavy curve, 
showing the wave form of the electromotive force of tho alternator. 
This process is a tctlious one, and necessarily only gives the average 
form of thousands of different alternations. 

In the Hospitaller omlograpb,* a synchronous eloclric motor 
driven in step with the periodic current in tho circuit being tested 
drives a cylinder of insulating material having a metallic slip lot into 
its edge. This cylinder is driven at a slightly lower speed than that 
of synchronism. Three springs press against the cylindi r and make 
contact for a shoit time during each revolulicm, so that a condenser 
is charged by the circuit at an assignod instant during the alternating 
current phase, and then subsequently connected to a voltmeter. 
This process, so t<i speak, samplos or tests the varying electromotive 
force of the alternating current at one particul.'ir instant during the 
phase and measures it on a voltmeter. Owing to the fact that the 
cylinder is kising or gaining slightly in speed on the circuit periodicity, 
the voltmeter goes slowly, say in one minute, through all the phases 


I » E. Hospitaller, *' The Slow Regi-stration of Rapid Phenomena 
by Stroboscfipic Methods," Journ. Inst. Flee. Eng. (London, 1004), 
33. 17.V 1 “ this paper the author describes the " Ondographe " and 
“ Pui^ancegraphe.'' See also a description of the ondograph ia 
the Electrical Review, (1902), 50, 969. 
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of voltage which are performed rapidly durihg each period by the 
alternating current. The voltmeter needle may then be made to 
record its variations graphically on a drum covered with paper and 
so to delineate the wave form of the current. The process is analo- 
gous to the optical experiment of looking at a quickly rotating wheel 
or engine through slits in a disk, rotating slightly faster or slower 
than the object observed. We then sec the engine going through all 
its motions but much more slowly, and can follow them easily. In 
another form devised by Callendar,' a revolving contact disk is 
placed on the shaft of an alternator, or of a synchronous motor 
driven by the alternating current under test. A pair of contact 
Pjjrings are slowly shifted over so as to close the circuit at successive 
as.signed instants during a complete phase. The electromotive 
force so selected is balanced against the steady potential diflerence 
reduced between a fixed and a sliding contact on a wire traversed 
y another steady current, and if there is any difference between 
this last, tlie potential difference, and the instantaneous potential 
difference balanced against it, a relay is operated and sets in action 
n motor which shifts tlie contact point along the potentiometer 
wire and so restores tlie balance. This contact point also carries a 
pen which moves over a rotating drum covered witli paper. As 
tiie brushes are slowly shifted over on the revolving contact so as 
to select different plia.ses of the alternating electromotive force, 
the pen follows and draws a curve delineating the wave form of that 
electromotive force or current. An instrument devised by E. B. 
Rosa is not very different in construction.'^ A commutator method 
has also been devised by T. K. Lyle (Phil. Mag., November 
i0o.3i h- 5} 7) which at an assigned instant during the phase a 

si-lection is made from the periodic current and measured on a 
galvanometer. 

The oscillographs of A. E. Blondel * and W, Duddell operate on a 
different prindjile. They consist essentially of a galvanometer of 
which the needle or coil has such a short natural periodic time that 
it can follow all the variations of a current which runs through its 
cycle in say iJoth second. This needle or coil must be so damped 
that when the current is cut oft it returns to zero at once without 
overshooting the mark. By means of an attached mirror and 
reffecterl ray of light the motion of the movable system can be indi- 
cated on a screen. This ray is also given a periodic motion of the 
same irequency by reflection from a separate oscillating mirror 
.so as to make the two motions at right angles to one another, and 
thus we have depicted on the screen a bright line having the same 
form as the periodic current being tested. In W. l>ud<leirs oscillo- 
graph * (fig. t) the galvanometer part consists of an electromaignet 
in the field of which is stretched a loop of very fine wire. To this is 
attached a mirror ; hence, if a current goes up one side of a loop and 
down another, the wires are oppositely displaced in the field. The 
loop and mirror move in a cavity full of oil to render the system 
dead-beat. A ray of light is reflected from this mirror and from 
another mirror which is rocked by a small motor driven off the same 
circuit, so th.it the fay has two vibratory motions imparted to it 
at right angles, one a simple harmonic motion and the other a motion 
imitating the variation of the current or electromotive force under 
test, This ray can be received on a screen or photographic plate, 
and thus the wave form of the current is recorded. In the Duddell 
oscillograph it is usual to place a pair of loo]is in the magnetic field, 
each with its own mirror, so that a pair of curves can be delineated 
at the same time, and if there is any difference in pha.se between 
them, it will be detected. Thus we can take two curves, one showing 
the potential difference at the end of an inductive circuit, and the 
other the current flowing through the circuit. In one form of 
Blondel's oscillograph, the vibrating system is a small magnetic 
needle carrying a mirror, but the principle on which it operates 
is the same as that of the instrument above described. The oscillo- 
graph can be made to exhibit optically the form of the current curve 
in non-cyclical phenomena, such as the discharge of a condenser. 
In this case the large vibrating mirror must bo oscillated by a 
current from an alternator, on the shaft of which is a <Iisk of non- 
conducting material with brass slips let into it and so arranged with 
contact brushes that in each period of the alternator a contact is 
made, charging say a condenser and discharging it through the 
oscillograph. In this way an optical representation is obtained of 
the oscillatory discharge of the condenser. A form of thermal 
oscillograph has been devised by J. T, Irwin (Jour. Inst. Elec. Eng. 
Land, 1907, 39. 617). In this instrument the periodic current, the 
ti-mc variation of which is being studied, passes thvough a pair of fine 
v/ire.s or strips, going up one wire and down the other. These wires 
are also traversed in the same direction by a constant current from 
a battery. The two currents are therefore added in one wire and 
subtracted in the other, and produce a differential heating effect 
which causes unequal expansion, and this in turn is made to tilt a 


» H. L, Callendar, " An Alternating Cycle Curve Recorder," 
Electrician, 41. 582. 

2 E. B. Rosa, " An Electric Curve Tracer,” Electrician, 40. 126. 

* See / 4 ssec. Franf. pour I’Avanc. des Sciences (1898), for a paper 
on oscillographs describing Blondel's original invention of the 
oscillograph in 1891. 

♦ Electrician (1897). 39. 636. 


mirror which reflects a ray of light on to a screen or photographic 
plate as in the Duddell oscillograph. 

Finally, purely optical methods have been employed. Braun 
devised a form of cathode ray tube, consisting of a vacuum tube 
having a narrow tubular portion and a bulbous end. The cathodi 
terminal is connected to the negative pole of an electrostatic machine 
such as a Wimshurst or Voss machine, giving a steady pressure 
A cathode discharge i.s projected through two small holes in platei 
in the narrow part of the tube on a fluorescent screen at the end c* 
the enlarged end, and the cathode ray or pencil depicts on it i 
small bright gf*ccnish patch of light. If a pair of coils of wire tbrougi 
which an alternating current is passing are placed on either side 01 
the tube, just beyond one of the plates with a hole in it, the field 



Fig, I. 


causes a periodic displacement of the cathode ray and elongates the 
patch of light into a bright line. If this patch is also given a dis- 
placement in the direction of right angles by examining it in a 
steadily vibrating mirror, wc see a wavy or oscillatory line of light 
which is an optical representation of the wave form of a current in 
the coils embracing the Braun tube. 

References . — See J. A. Fleming, A Handbook for the Electrical 
Laboratory and Testing Room, vol. i. (London, 1901), which contains 
a list of original papers on tlie oscillograph; Id., The Principles of 
Electric Wave Telegraphy (London, 190^, which gives illustrations 
of the use of the oscillograph and the Braun cathode ray tube in 
depicting condenser discharges ; also, for the development of the 
oscillograph, A. E. Blondel, “ Oscillographs : New Apparatus for 
registering Electrical Oscillations ” (a short description of the 
bifilar and soft iron oscillographs), Comptes rendus (1893), 116. 502 ; 
Id., " On the Determination and Photographic Registration of 
Periodic Curves," La LumiSre ilectrique (August 29th, 1901) ; Id. , 

® See K. F. Braun, Wit&, Ann. (1897), Go. 552 ; J. M. Varley, 
Phil. Mag. (1902), 3500 ; and J. M. Varley and W. H. F. Murdock. 
" On some Applications of the Braun Cathode Ray Tube,” Electrician 
(1905), 55- 335. 
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*' New Oscillographs,” V&clairwe ilectrique (May 1902) ; Id., 
-- Theory of Oscillographs,’' L'SclairAgo ilectrique (October aSth, 
1902). "Hot Wire Wattmeters and Oscillographs,'' J. T. Irwin, 
Jour. Inst. Elec. Eng. (1907)1 39 - 617. (J. A. F.) 

OSH, a town of Russian Turkestan, in the government of 
Ferghana, 31 m. S.E. of Andijan railway terminus, at an altitude 
of 4030 ft. Pop. (1900) 37,397. Jt consists of two parts, native 
and Russian. Here begins a good road up to the Pamirs, practic- 
able for artillery. The trade with China is considerable. 

O’SHANASSY, SIR JOHN (1818-1883), British colonial states- 
man, was born in 1818 at Holy cross Abbey, near Thurles, 
Tipperary, his father being a land surveyor. He married in 
1839, and the same year emigrated to the Port Phillip district 
of New South Wales, where he was for some time engaged in 
farming, and subsequently commenced business in Melbourne. 
Dr Geoghegan, afterwards Roman Catholic bishop of Adelaide, 
induced him to take part in public affairs. He was one of the 
founders, and later the president, of the St Patrick’s Society of 
Melbourne, and represented the Roman Catholic body on the 
denominational board of education. When Port Phillip was 
separated from New South Wales in 1851 and became the 
colony of Victoria, O'Shanassy was returned to the Legislative 
Council as one of the members for Melbourne. A few weeks after 
the new colony began its independent existence gold was dis- 
covered, and the local government had to solve a number of 
difficult problems. The legislature was composed partly of 
elected representatives, and partly of nominees appointed by 
the governor in council. The great natural ability of O’Shanassy 
forced him to the front, and for some time the policy of the 
country was virtually shaped by him and by Mr (afterwards Sir) 
W. F. Stawell, the attorney-general. It was very much owing 
to the strong position taken by O’Shanassy that the I-egislative 
Council was allowed to control not only the ordinary revenue 
raised by taxation, but also the territorial revenue derived from 
the sale and occupation of crown lands. From that date the 
Legislative Council, led by O’Shanassy, became virtually 
supreme. After the IJallarat riots in 1854, O’Shanassy was one 
of the members of a commission appointed to inquire into the con- 
dition of the gold-fields. The commission’s report was the founda- 
tion of the mining legislation w'hich, initiated in Victoria, was 
gradually followed by all the Australasian colonies. O’Shanassy, 
together with Sir Andrew Clarke, was one of tlie framers of the 
responsible government constitution. Under this constitution 
O’Shanassy was returned in 1856 to the Legislative Assembly for 
Melbourne and Kilmore, but took his seat for the latter con- 
stituency. Early in 1857 the Haines nunistry, the first formed 
after the concession of responsible government, was defeated, and 
O’Shanassy formed a ministry of which he became the premier. 
But he was defeated after holding office for little more than six 
weeks. He returned to power in 1858 as chief secretary and 
premier. One of the first duties of the new ministry was to 
inaugurate the system of railways, and to raise the necessary 
funds for their construction. O’Shanassy decided to float a loan 
of eight millions sterling through the instrumentality of six of 
the Melbourne banks, and he began the series of borrowings by 
the Australian governments which subsequently attained such 
large proportions. In 1859 the ministry resigned, but in August 
i86i O’Shanassy formed his third administration. During 
the two years that it held office the government passed an 
Education, a Local government, a Civil Service and a Land Act. 
The object of this last act was to abolish the system of selling the 
crown lands by auction, and to substitute another which insisted 
rather upon residence and cultivation than upon obtaining the 
highest possible price. The act did not carry out all the inten- 
tions of its framers, but it was a step in the right direction. 
’The O’Shanassy government was defeated in June 1863, and its 
chief never again succeeded in regaining office. He did not stand 
at the general election of 1866, and paid a visit to Europe. In 
1867 he returned to Victoria, and was elected to the Legislative 
Council. In 1870 he ww created C.M.G., and in 1874 K.C.M.G. 
In the latter year he resigned his seat in the council, and did not 
re-enter public life until 1877, when he was returned to the 
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Assembly for Belfast. His strongly expressed Conservative 
opinions and his devotion to the interests of the Roman Catholic 
church impaired his influence in the legislature, which had become 
extremely democratic during the eleven years that he had been 
absent from it ; and although Sir John was a fearless critic of the 
policy of the government, he never succeeded in defeating it. 
He had a singularly comprehensive grasp of all constitutional 
question.^, was an eloquent speaker and an ardent free-trader. 
He retired from parliament in 1880, and died in 1883. 

O’SHAUGHNESSY, ARTHUR WILUAM EDGAR (1844- 
1881), English poet, was born in London on the 14th of March 
1844, and at the age of seventeen obtained through the first 
Ix)rd Lytton, who took a peculiar interest in him, the post 
of transcriber in the library of the British Museum. Two 
years later he was appointed to be an assistant in the natural 
history department, where he specialized in ichthyology. 
But his natural bent was towards literature. He published 
his Epre of Women in 1870, Lays of France, a free version of the 
Lais of Marie de France, in 1872, and Music and Moonlight 
in 1874. In his thirtieth year he married a daughter of John 
Westland Marston, and during the last seven years of his life 
printed no volume of poetry. Songs of a Worker was published 
posthumously in 1881, O’Shaughnessy dying on the 30th of 
January in that year from the effects of a chill upon a delicate 
constitution. O’Shaughnessy was a true singer ; but his poems 
lack importance in theme and dignity in thought. His melodics 
are often magnificent; and, as in The Fountain of Tears, the 
richness of his imagery conceals a certain vagueness and indecisirm 
of the creative faculty. He was very felicitous in bold uses cf 
repetition and echo, by which he secured effects which for 
haunting melody are almost inimitable. His spirit is that of a 
mild melancholy, drifting helplessly through the realities ci 
life and .spending itself in song. By some critics he has been 
di.sparaged, but reparation was done to his memory by Francis 
Turner Palgrave, who, in the second series of the Golden Treasury, 
said with some exaggeration that his metrical gift was the finest, 
after Tcnny.son, of any of the later poets, and that he had ” a 
haunting music all his own.” 

OSHAWA, a manufacturing town and port of entry of Ontari..> 
county, Ontario, Canada, on Lake Ontario and the Grand 
Trunk railway, 30 m. E.N.K. of Toronto. Pop. (1901) 4394. 
It contains flour, woollen and grist-mills, piano, farm implement 
and carriage factories, foundries, tanneries, canning factories, &c. 
There are a ladies’ college and good schools. 

OSHIMA, a group of three small islands belonging to Japan, 
lying southwards of Kiushiu, in 30° 50' N. and 130° E. Thc'.r 
names, from west to east, are Kuroshima, Iwo-shima and Taka- 
shima. Kuro-shima rises to a height of 2475 ft., and Iwo-shima 
has an active volcano 2480 ft. high. These islands are nut to 
be confounded with Oshima, the most northerly island of the 
Izu-noshichito, or with the northern group of the Luchu Islands. 
There are several other islands of the same name in Japan, 
Oshima signifying “ big island.” One of the best known lies 
off the Kii promontory, and has been the scene of many maritinre 
disasters. 

OSHKOSH, a city and the county-seat of Winnebago county, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A., about 75 m. N.N.W. of Milwaukee, on the 
W. shore of Lake Winnebago at the mouth of the Upper Fex 
river. Pop. (1900) 28,284, of whom 7356 were foreign-born 
(including 4500 from Germany), and 16,942 of foreign parentage 
(including 10,655 of German and 1015 of Bohemian parentage) ; 
(1910 census) 33,062. Oslikosh is served by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St Paul, the Chicago & Northwestern and the 
Minneapolis, St Paul & Sault Ste. Marie railways, by river steam- 
boatlines connecting with other Fox River Valley cities, with the 
Wisconsin river at Portage, and with the Great Lakes at Green 
Bay, and by interurban electric lines connecting with Fond du 
Lac on the S., Green Bay on the N. and Omro on the W. The 
city lies on both sides of the Fox river, here spanned by six 
steel bridges, and stretches back to Lake Butte des Morts, an 
expansion of the Fox. North Park (60 acres), on the lake front. 
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is the most noteworthy of its |)ftrks j and there ard Cha'utaUqua 
grourtds on the lake front. Yacht races take place anmiaily 
on Litke Winnebago. Among the public buildings are the City 
Hall, Post Ollicc, Winnebago County Court House, Public 
Library (:* 2,000 volumes). Oshkosh is the seat of a Slate Kormal 
School (1871), Ihe largest in the state. 'I'he principal industries 
are the manufacture of lumber and of lumber products, although 
the former, which was once of paramount imjwrtance, has declined 
with the cutting of neighbouring forests. In 1905 the value 
of the city’s factory product was $8,796,705, the lumber, timber 
and planing mill products being valued at $4,671,003, the 
furniture at $751, 511 and the waggons ami carriagc-s at $475,935. 
Oshkosh is an important wholesale distributing centre for a 
large part of central Wisconsin. Farming and dairying arc 
important industries in the vicinity. 

Under the French regime the site of Oshkosh was on the 
natural route of travel for those who crossed the Fox-Wisconsin 
portage, and was visited by Marquette, Joliet and La Salle 
on their way to the Mississippi. There were temporary trading 
posts here in the i8th century. Aliout 1827 tlie first 
permanent settlers came, knd in 1830 there were a tavern, a 
store and a ferry across the river to Algoma, as the S. side of 
the river was at first called. The settlement was first known 
as Saukeer, but in 1840 its name was changed to Oshkosh in 
honour of a Menominee chief who had befriended the early settlers 
and who livetl in the vicinity until his death in 1856. The real 
prosperity of the place began about 1845 with the erection 
of two saw mills; in 1850 Oshkosh had 1400 inhabitants, and 
between i860 and 1870 the population increased from 6086 to 
12,663. In July 1874 and April 1875 the city wiis greatly 
damaged by fire. 

OSIANDER, ANDREAS (1498-1553), German reformer, 
■was born at Giinzenhausen, near Nuremberg, on the 19th of 
December 1498. Hi.s German name was Heiligmann, or, accord- 
ing to otliers, Hosemann. After studying at Leipzig, Altenburg 
4ind Ingolstadt, he was ordained priest in 1520 and appointed 
Hebrew tutor in the Augustinian convent at Nuremberg. Two 
ye.'irs afterwards he was appointee! preacher in the St Lorenz 
Kirche,and about the same time he publicly joined the Lutheran 
party, taking a prominent part in the discussion which ultimately 
led to the adoption of the keformal ion by the City. lie married 
ill 1525. He was present at the ilurburg conference in 1529, 
at th3 Augsburg diet in 1530 and at the signing of the Schmalkald 
articles in 1537, and took part in other public transactions of 
importance in the history of the Reformation ; that he had an 
exceptionally large number of personal enemies was due to his 
vehemence, coarseness and atrdgance in controversy. The 
introduction of the Augsburg Interim in 1548 necessitated his 
departure front Nuremberg ; he weftt first to Breslau, and 
afterwards settled at K6nigsl>erg as professor in its new university 
at the call of Duke Albert of Prussia. Here in 1 550 he published 
two disputations, the one De lege et evattgelio and the other 
De juslifuationey which aroused a controversy still unclosed 
at his death on the 17th of October 1552. While he was funda- 
mentally at one with Luther in opposing both Romanism and 
Calvinism, his mysticism led him to interpret justification by 
faith as not an Imputation but an infusion 6f the essential 
righteousness or divine nature of Christ. His party was afteit- 
wards led by his son-in-faw Johann Funck, but disappeared 
after the latter’s execution for high treason in 1566,- Osiander’s 
son Lukas (1534-1604), and grandsons Andreas (1562-1617) 
and Lukas (1571-1638), were well-known theologians. 

Oimnder, besides a numbei* cjf controversial writings, published a 
corrocto<l edition of the Vulgate, with notes, in 1522, and a HarnUtny 
of tlie Crijspels— tli« first work of its km. I — in 1537. The best-known 
worii of hi.s son Lukas was an Epitmie of the Magdeburg Centuries. 
SC J tlie Life by W. MoHer (Elbcrfd 1 . 1870). 

031ER (through Fr. from Late Lat. osaria, auxaria, a bundle 
of osier or willow twigs), the commort term under which are 
included the ■t’arious species, varieties and hybrids of the genus 
Salix, used in the manttfactura of baskets, the <fhief species 
in cfritivatioh arc t Mx timindUs (the Comitton osiet) aind 
S. tJiandta, S. diHygdalirta, S. pikrpufea a^d S. fragilis, which 


bdtknicaUy are Willows and not osiets. The first named with 
some forty of its varieties, formed until recent times the staple 
baeket-rtt^ing material in England. It is ah abundant cropper, 
.sometimes attaining on low-lying soils 13 ft. in height. Full- 
topped and smooth, it is by reason of its pithy nature ihaihly 
cultivated for coarse work and is generally used as brown stuff. 
Some harder vafietie.s, known as stone osiers and raised on drier 
upland soils, arc peeled and used for fine work. S. jragihs, 
with some half- score varieties, is almost exclusively used by 
market gardeners for bunching greens, turnips and other produce. 
Owing to the increased demand for finer work much attention 
has been given (see Basket) in recent years to the cultivation of 
the more ligneous and tougher species, S. triandra, S. purpurea 
and S. amygdaliva with their many varieties and hybrids. 

It is commonly supposed that osiers or willows will prove 
remunerative and flourish with little attention on any poor, 
wet, marshy .soil. This is, however, not the ca.se. No crop 
responds more readily to Civreful husbandry and skilful cultiva- 
tion. For the .successful raising of the finer s6rts of willows 
good, well-drained, loamy upland soil is desirable, which before 
planting should be deeply trenched and cleared of weeds. J. A. 
Krabe of Prummern near Aachen, the most scientific and 
practical of German cultivators, the results of whose experiments 
have been published in his admirable Lehrbuch der raliondlen 
WeidenkuUur (Aix-la-Chapelle, 1886, et seq.) weht so far as to 
assert that willows prefer a dry to a wet soil. T. Selby of Otford, 
Kent, in a report dated the 18th of November 1800 (see Jouf, 
Soc. Arts, t8oi, xix., 75) stated that all kinds of willows 
invariably throve best on the driest spots of some wet land 
planted by him. Krabe found that in addition to loam, willows 
did well on dry ferrugineous, sandy ground with a good top 
soil of about 6 in. in depth ; on poor loamy day, and even on 
peaty moors. 


At kny time, from late winter to early spring, the gro\mtl iriay bo 
planted with " sets," i.e. cutting.^ of about 9 to 16 in. in length, 
taken from clean, well-ripcncd rods. These are firmly set to within 
3 to 0 in. of the top in rows, 16 to 20 in. apart and spaced at intervals 
of 8 to 12 in. Yearling sets are largely planted, but the experiments 
of Krabe tend to prove, and the practice of the best Midland arid 
West of England growers confirms, the sujicrior productivenesa of 
sets cut from two yearling rods. W, P. Ellmore of Ixicoster, tlia 
mf»t experienced and enterprising of Midland cultivators, preferred 
to plant his sets in squares, 18 to 20 in. apart, in order to admit Ol 
the use of the horse hoe in both directions and a freer play of suri 
and air. Great care should bo exercised in planting lest the bark be 
fractured, loosened or removed from tlw wood. The ground should 
be kept free of weeds by frequent hoeing and, if not subject to 
periooical alluvial floods, manured yearly. The coafser 5 . viminalis 
may tte raised on lowland soil if not water-logged or marshy, but 
the same attention to trenching and weeding is imperative. Ap- 
proved varieties of willows cost from 5s. to 173. 6d. per 1000 sets.' 
Ihc more valuable kinds are known as ; New kind, Black mauls, 
Spaniards, Gfibskins, Long-bud, Lottg-skin, Lancashire red-bdd, 
Frcfncli, Italians, Pomeranians and Councillors and .scores of other 
local Haines. A hybrid of 5 . viminalis and 5 . triandret, known as 
Black-top and introduced by Ellmore has been found to produce 
the heaviest crops on the best Leicestershire grounds. 

Cutting and binding take plaCc in early winter after the fall 6f the 
leaf, the crop being knowfi as green whole stuff. The coarser kinds 
ore sortetl, cured (dried in the sun and vtind) and stacked ready for 
market. These are known as brown rods. The finer kinds, after 
tlio more slirubby or ill-grown rods, termed Ragged, have been re- 
jected, arc peeled or bulled. Two methods of stripping arc chiefly 
practised .* front the heads (sets) and from the pit. By the lorinerf 
method the rods are left on the ground until spring advances, when 
a rapid growth of the cork cambium begins. They are then cut 
direct from the head and the bark is easily removed by drawing the 
rods through a bifurcated hand-brake of smooth, W’clI-rounded steel, 
framed in wood. Improved brakes worked by a treadle stiip two 
rods at a time. Fot the snialler size.s, rubber brakes are sometimes 
used and, for the very smallest, the fingers cither bare or protected 
by lineft bands. This method ensures a ckan-butti^ unfrattufed 
rod, but unless great judgment is exercised in selecting propef 
time foi* cutting, the rods will remain double-skirine<l and the head 
may blcetl. By the " pit " process the green rods ate stood upright 
in shallow pits of water at a depth of about 6 to 9 in. imtil the 
rises and growth begins, when they are ready for Uio brake. 
defects of this method are that the tops are liable to split in thO 
brake and the butts to fcmihi foul, A third, known* aS thef ttitf ' 
systoW Enables the itoWhr to ovee J** 

keep his teriUlB employed, betiwen the ebd of Jwad and the 
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be^irining of *' piit stdppfi^gSf Tlie ^iUows are oet dt tbe firal 
indication of the eap rising and " couched " in rotten peelings and 
«oil at a slight angle, the butts tx-ing on the grotnrd, which should 
be strewn with damp sttaw from a manure heap. The topi are 
covered lightly with rotted pccLngs and by periodical application 
of water, ienncnlation is induced at the bottom, heat is engendered, 
the leaves force their way through the covering anti peeling may 
begin. Peeling is chiefly done by women and latts from early May 
to the mitldle of July. After stripping, the rods are bleached in the 
sun and stored for sale as White. If the rods are to be buffed they 
are immersed in largo tanks of boiling water from 4 to 6 hours. 
They are then allowed to cool and mellow, are stripped and carefully 
dried in .sun and air and remain dyed a rich tawny biriwn or buff 
colour. Brown rods may also be bulled by sinking them in cold 
water which is heated to boiling point, and maintained at that 
temperature for the requisite period. Sticks (two or throe yearling 
osiers) are also grown for whitening and buffing ; the less ligneous 
varieties of 5 . viminalis are be.st adapted for thi.s purpose. Osiers 
or willows when tied for market vary locally in girth. In the west of 
England, the Thames valley, Cambridgeshire and Norfolk a " bolt *' 
of green stuff measures .J2 to 43 in. in circumferonco at 10 in. from 
the butt ; a bolt of white or brown, 40 in. In tlie northern and 
midland counties the stuff is invariably sold by weight. On the 
continent of Europe osiers or willows are bunched in sizes of one 
metre in girth at the butts and (except in Belgium) are also sold by 
weight. 

The co^t of planting an acre of fine Willows varies greatly • it was 
estiinateil by U. L. and It. Cotterell of Ru.scoml)e, Berks, as follows : 
trenching and cleaning ground, £12 ; sets, 20,000 at 5s. 
per looD, £5 ; planting and levelling £1. Hoeing, first year, 
£2: succeeding years about £3, 15s. per annum. After 12 
to 13 yi>ars the heads become " tired," and should be grubbed 
up. The first year’s crop, known as the " maiden " crop, is of small 
value but should be cut and the en.suing years of maturity will 
’iclci crops of about 130 bolts, green, per acre, worth £9, 
f whitened, tlic loss in bulk and in rejection being two-thirds, this 
would produce about 44 bolts, which at £30 per load of 80 bolts, 
the appreciated market value of 1907, would be worth ;^i6, los. The 
cost of whitening is is. fid. per bolt, but against this the value 
of the rejected Ragged, sold as Biown. should be set off. In j'cars 
Of abundant crops and short demana, prices have fallen to £24 
per load. 

The cost of planting and the outlay iot manuring and weeding 
duritkg the years of maturity of the crop, arc higher in the Midlands 
and the yield was estimated by Ellmore at fi To 10 tons per acre, 

? freen, worth from £3, los. to £(i, per ton. While rods, costing, 
rom £3, to £3^ 7s. fid. per ton for extra labour, will realize from 
£22 to £24 per Ion. Buff rods costing (with coal at los. per lonf 
£3 per ton extra, will realize from £22 to £32 per ton. From 2I 
to 3 tons of gi'cen are required to produce one ton white of 
buff. Wm. Scaling of Notts estimated the entire cost of an o;ief 
plantation at ^33, 12s. per acre lor the first year and the outlay 
fi r the next two years at £7, sa. and £6, 15s. resiicctively. 
Thn m:iidea crop he valued at £H, 12s. and the second and third 
years’ crop at ^^17 and £22. 

A table given by Krabo, based on rc.sults obtained for 12 planta- 
tions amounting to 20 hectares (50 Engliiih acre.s) during 20 yoar-s 
showed the value of produce per Frussian acre (-2553 of hectare) 
to be it tlie ist year, £3, 6a. In the 2rul year tlie value of tlio 
produce was £8, 19s.; 111 the 3rd year, £9, 15s. ; in the 4th year, 
£S, ros. ; in the 5th year, ^8, is. ; in the fith year, £7, 6s. ; in 
the 7th year, £$, 19s. ; in the 8th yckf, £S^ 9s. ; in the 9th year, 
£5, 5s.; in the loth year, £6, los. ; in the nth year, £5, its.; 
in the i2th year, £4 ; in the 13th year, £6, is. ; in the I4lh year, 
£2, os. ; ii tno x5tTi year, £2, 8s. ; in tlui ifith year, £1, iSs. ; in 
the i7tli year, £2, 73.; in the ivSth year, £2, 2s.; in the iglh year, 
£3, 135. ; and in the 20th year, £t, iis. 

The cultivation of osiers is attended with many di.sturbing causes — 
winter floods, .spring frosts, ground vermin and insect pests of 
various kind s sometimes working great havoc to the crop. 

'fhe bof-t comprehensive work on the subject is that by Krabe, 
Which has passed through several editions. A pamphlet on the 
cultivation ot osfi'rs in the Fen districts is issued in England by the 
Board of Agriculture. (T. O.) 

OSIMO (tmt. j 4 uxtmum, a town and episcopal see of the 
Marches, Italy, in the province of Ancona, 10 m. S. of that town 
by rail. Pop. (1901) 6404 (town) ; ^ 8^475 (commune). It is 
situated On the top of a hiU 870 ft. abot^e sea-kVel, whence there 
is a beautiful view, ahd it retains a portion of its ancient town 
wall (2nd cehtury b.c.). The reiitored cathedral has a portal with 
sculptures of the 13th century, an old crypt, a fine bronze font 
of the 16th century and a series of portraits of all the bishops 
el the sec ; the town Imll contains a humber of statues found on 
the sctc of the undent fcnruih and also a W good pictures. Tbd 
eastlc (1480) ri^as built by Baccio PonteUi. Stlk-spinnihg amd 
the raising of cocoons are carried On. 


OSIRIS^ one of the pHncipal gods df thO biiOiertt Egyptians. 
See Egvpt, section Egyptian ReligioHi 

OSkALOOSA, a city and the courtty-seat of Mahaska county, 
Iowa, U.S.A., about 62 m. S.E. of Des Moirtes. Pop. (1900) 
9212, of whoitt 649 were foreign-born and 344 ; 

(1906 cstirfiate) 10,288. It is served by the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, the (Thicago, Rock Island & Pacific, ahd the Iowa 
Central railways, and by iriterurban eledtric lines. The City 
is built on a fertile prairie in one of the principal cOal-pfoducing 
regions of the slate. At Osk^loosa is held the Iowa yearly 
meeting of the Society of Friends ; and tbe city is the seat of 
Penn College (opened 1873), a Priends' institution, and of the 
Iowa Christian College (incorporated as Oskaloosa College in 
1856 and reincorpofated under its present name iil 1902)^ At 
the village of University Park (Incorporated in 1909), a suburb 
adjoining the city on tlie E., is the Central Holiness University 
(1906 ; coeducational), where the annual camp meeting of the 
National and Iowa Holiness Associations » held. Coal-mining 
is tlie most important industry in tlie surrounding region. Tiiere 
are deposits of clay and limestone in the vicinity, and among the 
city’s manufactures are drain and sewer tile, paving and building 
briols, cement blocks, and warm-air fum^os ; in 1905 the 
factory products were valued at $779,894. Oskaloosa was first 
settled in 1843 ; it was selected in 1844 by the county cbm- 
mis.sioners as a site for the county-seat, and wa.s chartered as 
a city in 1853. It is said to have been named in honour of the 
wife of the Indian chief Mahaska (of the Iowa tribe), in whose 
honour the county Was named ; a bronze statue 6f Mahaska 
(by Sherry E. Fry, an Iowa sculptor) was eiiected here in 1909. 

S'oo W. A. Hunter, " History of Mahaska- County,” in Annals of 
Iowa, vols. vi.-vii. (Davenport, Iowa, i868-iS6g), published by the 
Iowa State Historical Society. 

OSMAN ('U;mIn), the usual form of the Arabic name 
’OthmXn, as representing the Turkish and Persian pronunciation 
of the name. It is used, therefore, for (i) the founder of the 
Osmanli or Ottoman dynasty, Osman I., who took the title of 
sultan, ruled in Asia Minor, and died in 1326, and (2) the sixteenth 
sultan Osman II., who reigned 1616-1621 (see Turkey : Hisioiy). 
For the third Mahommedan caliph see Othman and Calipita'xe. 

OSMAN (1832-1900), Turkish pasha and mushir (field marshal), 
was born at Tokat, in Asia Minor, in 1832. Hducated at the 
military academy at Constantinople, he entered the ca\aliy 
in 1853, and .served under Omar Pasha in the Russian War cf 
1853-56, in Wallachia and the Crimea. Appointed a captain 
in the Imperial Guard, be went through the campaigns of tla* 
Lebanofi in 1S60 and of Crbte in 1867 to 1869, under Mustapl:.:^ 
Pasha, when he distinguished himself at the capture of tl.o 
Convent of Hagia GoOigia,- and was promoted Jiout.-colonel. 
He served under Redif Pasha in - suppressing an irisurrection 
in Yemen in 1871, was promoted major-general in 1874, and 
general of division in 1875. Appointed to command the army 
corps at Widin in 1876 on the declaration of war by Servia, 
he defeated Tchnernaieff at Saitschar and again at Yavor in 
July, invaded Servia and captured Alcxitiatz and Deligrad in 
Octolier, when the war ended. Osman was promoted to be 
mushir, and continued in the command of the army corps ut 
Widin. When the Russians cro.ssed the Danube in July 1877, 
Osman moved his force to Plevna, and, with the assistance of 
his engineer, Tev.rfik Pasha, entrenched himself there on the 
right flank of tiie Russian line of communication, and gradually 
made the position a most formidable one. He repulsed tho 
three general assaults of the Russians on the 20th and 30th 
July and the nth September^ infliqtmg on them great loss — 
some 30,000 men in the three battles. He held tlie position, 
after being closely invested, until the 9th December, when, 
compelled by want to cat his way out, he Was severely wounded 
and forced to capitulate. This famous improvised defence of 
a position delayed the Russians for five months, and entailed 
their crossing the Batkaiif range in the depth of winter after the 
third battle of Plevna. The sultan conferred on Osman ^ 
Crand Cross of the Osmanie in brdliants and the title of ** Ghazf 
(\dctuii(nis),and,when)h« retumedfEom imprisonment in Russia^ 
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made him commandant of the Imperial Guards grand-master of 
the artillery and marshal of the palace. In December 1878 
he became war minister, and held the post, with a small break, 
until 1885. He died at Constantinople, in the palace built 
for him by the sultan near Yildiz Kiosk, on the 4th of April 
1900, and his body was buried with great pomp in the Sultan 
Muhammad Mosque. 

OSMIUM [symbol Os., atomic weight 190-9 (0 = i6)], in 
chemistry, a metallic element, found in platinum ore in small 
particles, consisting essentially of an alloy of osmium and 
iridium and known as osmiridium. It was first obtained in 
1803 by Smithson Tennant {Phil. Trans., 1804, 94, p. 411). It 
may be prepared from osmiridium by fusing the alloy with 
zinc, the zinc being afterwards removed by distillation. The 
residue so obtained is then powdered and ignited with barium 
nitrate, which converts the iridium into its oxide and the osmium 
into barium osmiate. The barium salt is extracted by water 
and boiled with nitric acid, when the osmium volatilizes in the 
form of its tetroxide. As an alternative the osmiridium is fused 
with zinc, the regulus treated with hydrochloric acid, and then 
heated with barium nitrate and barium peroxide. After fusion, 
the mass is finely powdered and treated with cold dilute hydro- 
chloric acid ; and when action has finished, nitric and sulphuric 
acids are added, the precipitated barium sulphate removed, 
the liquid distilled and the osmium precipitated as sulphide. 
The sulphide is converted into sodium osmichloride by fusion 
with salt, in a current of chlorine, the sodium salt transformed 
into ammonium salt by precipitation with ammonium chloride, 
and the ammonium salt finally heated strongly (H. Sainte- 
Claire-Deville and H. J. Debray, An. min., 1S59 [5], 16, 74 ; 
see also C. E. Claus, Jour, profit. Chem., 1862, 85, p. 142 ; F. 
Wohler, Pogg. 31, p. 161 ; E. Leidic and L. Quenessen, BuU. 
soc. chim., 1903 (8), 29, p. 80 1). The tetroxide, OSO4, can be 
easily reduced to the metal by dissolving it in hydrochloric 
acid and adding zinc, mercury, or an alkaline formate to the 
liquid, or by passing its vapour, mixed with carbon dioxide 
and monoxide, through a red-hot porcelain tube. The metal 
has a blue-grey colour, and may bo obtained in the crystaHine 
state by solution in tin. Its specific gravity is 21 *3-22*48 
(Deville and Debray) and its specific heat is o*o3ti 3 (Rcgnault). 
It can be distilled in the electric furnace. In the massive state 
it is insoluble in all acids, but when freshly precipitated from 
solutions it dissolves in fuming nitric acid. On fusion with 
caustic potash it yields potassium osmiate. It combines with 
fluorine at 100® C,, and when heated with chlorine it forms 
a mixture of chlorides. A colloidal variety was obtained by 
A. Gutbier and G. Hofmeier {Jour, praki. them., 1905 (2), 71, 
p. 452) by reducing osmium compounds with hydrazine hydrate 
in the presence of gum arabic. 

Several oxides of osmium are known. The protoxide, OsO, is 
obtained as a dark grey insoluble powder when osmium sulphite is 
heated with sodium carbonate in a current of carbon dioxide. The 
sesquioxide, Os.jUj, results on heating osmium with an excess of the 
tetroxide. 'I'hc dioxide, OsOj, is formed when potassium osini- 
chloridc is heated with sodium carbonate in a current of carbon 
dioxide, or by electrolysis of a solution of the tetroxide in the 
rcscncc of alkali. It is insoluble in acids and exists in several 
ydrated forms. The osmtates, corresponding to the unknown 
trioxide OsOj, are red or green coloured salts ; tlic solutions arc 
only stable in the pre.sence of excess of caustic alkali ; on boiling an 
aqueous solution of the potassium salt it decomposes readily, forming 
a black precipitate of osmic acid, H,0s04. Potassium osmiate, 
K2OSO42I12O, formed when an alkaline solution of the tetroxide is 
decomposed by alcohol, or by potassium nitrite, crystallizes in red 
octahedra. It is stable in d^ air, but in moist air rapidly decom- 
oses. The tetroxide, OsO^, is formed when osmium compounds are 
eated in air, or with aqua regia, or fused with caustic alkali and 
nitre. It is obtained as a yellowish coloured mass and can be 
sublimed in the form of needles which melt at 40° C. It possesses 
an unpleasant smell and its vapour is extremely poisonous. It 
di.ssolves slowly in water, and the aqueous solution is reduced by 
most metals with precipitation of osmium. It acts as an oxidizing 
agent, liberating iodine from potassium iodide, converting alcohm 
into acetaldehyde, &c. 

Osmium dichloride, OsCla, is obtained as a dark coloured powder 
when the metal is heated in a current of chlorine. Its solution 
in water is deep blue in colour, but tha colour changes rapidly to 


green and yellow. The trichloride, OsClj, is only known in solution 
and is formed by the reducing action of mercury on ammonia- 
cal solutions of the tetroxide. A hydrated form of composition 
OsClj . SHjO has been described. The tetrachloride, OSCI4, is obtained 
as a dark red sublimate (mi.sed with the dichloride) when osmium is 
heated in dry chlorine. It is soluble in water, but the dilute solution 
readily decomix).sos on standing. It combines with Uie chlorides of 
the alltali metals to form cliaractoristic double salts of ths typo 
OsClj.'iMCl (osmichlorides). Potassium osmichloride, IC^OsClfl, is 
formed when a mixture of osmium and potassium chloride is heated 
in a current of cldorinc, or on adding |X}tassium chloride and alcohol 
to a solution of the tetroxide in hydrochloric acid. It crystallizes 
in dark red octahedra which arc almost insoluble in cold water. 
The aqueous solution decomposes rapidly on boiling. Iodine has no 
action on osmium, but on warming the tetroxide with a mixture 
of potassium iodide and hydrochloric aci«l a deep emerald green 
colour is produced, due to tiie formation of a compound Osl., . 2 HI ; 
this reaction is a delicate test for osmium (1£. Pinerua Alvarez, 
Comptes rendtis, 1905, 140, p. 1254). Osmium disulphide, UsSj, is 
obtained as a dark brown precipitate, insoluble in water, by passing 
sulphurettctl hydrogen into a solution of an osmichloride. The 
tetrasulphide, (JsS,, is similarly prepared when sulpliuretted liydrogen 
is pas.sc<.l into acid solutions of the tetroxide. It is a brownish black 
solid, insoluble in .solutions of the alkaline sulphides. The atomic 
weight of the metal has Iwen determined by K. Seubert [Her., iSSS, 
21, p. 1830) from the analysis of potassium and ammonium osmi- 
chlorides, the values obtained being approximately 191. 

OSNABRUCK, a town and episcopal see of Germany, in the 
Prussian province of Hanover, situated on the Hase, 70 m. 
VV. of the city of Hanover, 31 m. by rail N.E. of Munster, and 
at the junction of the lines Hamburg-Cologne and Bcrlin- 
Amsterdam. Pop. (1905) 59,580. The older streets contain 
many interesting examples of Gothic and Renaissance domestic 
architecture, while the substantial houses of the modern quarters 
testify to the present prosperity of the town. The old fortifica- 
tions have been converted into promenades. The Roman 
Catholic cathedral, with its three towers, is a .spacious building 
of the 13th century, partly in the Romanesque and partly in 
the Tran.sitional style ; but it is inferior in architectural interest 
to the Maricnkirche, a fine Gothic structure of the 14th and 15th 
centuries. The town hall, a 15th-century Gothic building, 
contains portraits of some of the plenipotentiaries engaged in 
concluding the peace of Westphalia, the negotiations for which 
were partly carried on here from 1644 to 1648, Other im- 
portant buildings are the museum, erected in 1888-1889 t^nd 
contaim’ng scientific and historical collections ; the episcopal 
palace and the law courts. The lunatic a.sylum on the Gcr- 
trudenberg occupies the site of an ancient nunnery. 'I’he town 
has an equestrian statue of the emperor William I., a statue of 
Justus Moser (i72o-i794)imid a memorial of the war of 1870-1871. 
Linen was formerly the staple product, but it no longer retains 
that position. The manufactures include machinery, paper, 
chemicals, tobacco and cigars, pianos and beer. Other in- 
dustries are spinning and weaving. The town has large iron 
and steel works and there are coal mines in the neighbourhood 
A brisk trade is carried on in grain and wood, textiles, iron goods 
and Westphalian hams, while important cattle and horse fairs 
are held here. 

Osnabrvick is an ancient place and in 888 received the right 
to establish a mint, a market and a toll-house. Surrounded 
with walls towards the close of the iith century, it maintained 
an independent attitude towards its nominal ruler, the bishop, 
and joined the Hanseatic League, reaching the height of its 
prosperity in the 15th century. The decay inaugurated by 
the dissensions of the Reformation was accelerated by the 
ravages of the Thirty Years’ War, but a new period of prosperity 
began about the middle of the i8th century. The bishopric 
of Osnabriick was founded by Charlemagne about 800, after 
he had subdued the Saxons. It embraced the district between 
the Ems and the Hunte, and was included in the archbishopric 
of Cologne. By the peace of Westphalia it was decreed Hiat 
it should be held by a Roman Catholic and a Protestant bishop 
alternately, and this state of affairs lasted until the seculariza- 
tion of the see in 1803. In 1815 the bishopric was given to 
Hanover. The last bishop was Frederick, duke of York, a son 
of the English king George III. Since 1857 Osnabriick has been 
the seat of a Roman Catholic bishop. 
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See Friederici and Stieve, GeschichU der Stadt Osnabriick (Osna- 
briick, 1816-1826) ; Wurm, Osnabriick, seine Geschichte, seine Bau' 
und Kunstdenkenmaler (Osnabriick, 1906) ; and Hoffmcycr, Ge- 
schichte der Stadt und des Legierungsbezirks Osnabriick (Osnabruck, 
1904). See also the Osnabriicker Geschichtsauellen (Osnabriick, 
1891 fol.) : the Osnabr^ker Urkundenbuch, edited by F. Philippi 
and M. Biir (Osnabruck, 1892-1902) ; and the publications of the 
Vercin fUr Geschichte und Landeskunde von Osn^riick (Osnabruck, 
1882 fol.). For the history of the bishopric see J. C. Moller, GeschicMe 
der Weihbischoje von Osnabriick (T.ingen, 1887) ; and C. Stiive, 
Geschichte des Hechstifts Osnabriick (Jena, 1872-1882). 

OSNABURG, the name given to a coarsish type of plain fabric, 
originally made from flax yarns. It is now made from either 
flax, tow or jute yarns — sometimes flax or tow warp with mixed 
f)r jute weft, and often entirely of jute. The finer and better 
qualities form a kind of common sheeting, and the various 
kinds may contain from 20 to 36 threads per inch and 10 to 15 
picks per inch. 

OSORIO, JERONYMO (1506-1580), Portuguese historian, was 
a native of Lisbon and son of the Ouvidor Geral of India. In 
1519 his mother sent him to Salamanca to study civil law, and 
in 1525 he went on to Paris to study philosophy, and there 
Ijecame intimate with Peter Fabre, one of the founders of the 
Society of Jesus. Returning to Portugal, Osorio next proceeded 
for theology to Bologna, where he made such a name that King 
John 111 . invited him in 1536-1537 to lecture on scripture in 
the reorganized university of Coimbra. He returned to Lisbon 
in 154a, and acted as secretary to Prince Luiz, and as tutor 
to his son, the prior of Crato, obtaining also two benefices in the 
diocese of Vizeu. In 1542 he printed in Lisbon his treatise 
De nobiliiaL'. After the death of Prince Luiz in 1553, he with- 
drew from court to his churches. He was named archdeacon 
of Evora in 1560, and much against his will became bishop of 
Silves in 1564. The Cardinal Prince Hen^, who had bestowed 
these honours, desired to employ him at Lisbon in state business 
when King Sebastian took up the reins of power in 1568, but 
Osorio excused himself on the ground of his pastoral duties, 
though he showed his zeal for the commonwealth by writing 
two letters, one in which he dissuaded the king from going to 
Africa, the other sent during the latter’s first expedition there 
(1574), in which he called on him to return to his kingdom. 
Sebastian looked with disfavour on opponents of his African 
adventure, and Osorio found it prudent to leave Portugal for 
Parma and Rome on the pretext of a visit ad limina. His 
scruples regarding residence, and the appeals of the king and 
the Cardinal Prince, prevented him enjoying for long the hospi- 
tality of Pope Gregory XIII., and he returned to his diocese and 
died at Tavira on the 20th of August 1580. An exemplary 
prelate, a learned scholar and an able critic, Osorio gained a 
European reputation by writing in Latin, then the lingua 
franca of the studious throughout Christendom, and the per- 
fection of his prose style caused him to be named |by contem- 
poraries “ the Portuguese Cicero.” |His well-stocked library 
was carried off from Faro when the earl of Essex captured the 
town in 1596, and many of the books were bestowed on the 
Bodleian at Oxford. 

His principal works written in Latin include : (i) Tie gloria et 
nobilitate civile et Christiana, an English version of which by W. 
Blandie appeared in London in 1576. (2) De justitia. (3) De 

regis insHtutione et disciplina. (4) De vera sa^ntia. (5) De 
rebus Emmanuelis (1586), a history of the reign of King Emanuel 
which is little more than a translation of the chronicle on the same 
subject by Damiao de Goes. Osorio’s book was turned into Portu- 
guese by F. M. do Nascimento (tf.v.), into French by J. Crispin 
(2 vols., Geneva, i6io), and an English paraphrase in 2 vols, by 
J. Gibbs came out in London in 1752. His Opera omnia were 
published by his nephew (4 vols., Rome, 1592). Two of his polemical 
treatises have been translated into English, his Epistle to Elizabeth 
Quene of England by R. Shacklock (Antwerp, 1565), and his Con- 
futation of M. W. Haddon by J. Fen (Louvain, 1568). His Portuguese 
epistles, including the two before mentioned, were printed in Lisbon 
in two editions in i8t8 and 1819, and in Paris in 1859. For his 
biography see Obras de D.F. A. Lobo, bishop of Vizeu, i. 293-301 
(Lisbon, 1848). (E. Pr.) 

OSPREY* or Osprav, a word said to be corrupted from 
** Ossifrage,” Lat. ossifraga, bone-breaker. The Ossijraga of 
Pliny {H.N, x. 3) and some other classical writers seems to have 
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been the Lfimmergeyer {q.v.) ; but the name, not inapplicable 
in that case, has been transferred 'to another bird which is no 
breaker of bones, save incidentally those of the fishes it devours.^ 
The osprey is a rapacious bird, of middling size and of conspicu- 
ously-marked plumage, the white of its lower parts, and often of 
its head, contrasting sharply with the dark brown of the back and 
most of its upper parts when the bird is seen on the wing. It is 
the Falco haliaetus of Linnaeus, but was, in i8io, established by 
J. C. Savigny {Ois. de Vtgypte, p. 35) as the type of a new genus 
Pandion. It is closely related to the family Falconidae, but is 
the representative of a separate family, Pandionidae. Pandion 
differs from the Falconidae not only pterylologically, as observed 
by C. L. Nitzsch, but also o.steologically, as pointed out by 
A. Milne-Edwards {Ois. foss. France, ii. pp. 413, 419). In some 
of the characters in which it differs structurally from the 
Falconidae, it agrees with certain of the owls ; but the most 
important parts of its internal structure, as well as of its pterylosis, 
forbid a belief that there is any near alliance of the two groups. 
The special characters of the family are the presence of a revers- 
ible outer toe, the absence of an aftershaft and the feathering of 
the tibiae. 

The osprey is one of the most cosmopolitan birds-of-prey. 
From Alaska to Brazil, from Lapland to Natal, from Japan to 
Tasmania, and in some of the islands of the Pacific, it occurs 
as a winter-visitant or as a resident. Though migratory in 
Europe at least, it is generally independent of climate. It breeds 
equally on the half- 3 iawed shores of Hudson’s Bay and on the 
cays of Honduras, in the dense forests of Finland and on the 
barren rocks of the Red Sea, in Kamchatka and in West Australia. 
Among the countries it does not frequent are Iceland and New 
Zealand. Where, through abundance of food, it is numerous — 
as in former days was the case in the eastern part of the United 
States— the nests of the fish-hawk (to use its American name) 
may be placed on trees to the number of three hundred close 
together. Where food is scarcer and the species accordingly less 
plentiful, a single pair will occupy an isolated rock, and jealously 
expel all intruders of their kind, as happens in Scotland.* Few 
birds lay eggs so beautiful or so rich m colouring : their white 
or pale ground is spotted, blotched or marbled with almost every 
shade of purple, orange and red— passing from the most delicate 
lilac, buff and peach-Oiossom, through violet, chestnut and 
crimson, to a nearly absolute black. The fierceness with which 
ospreys defend their eggs and young, in addition to the dangerous 
situation not unfrcquently chosen for the eyry, make the task 
of robbing the nests difficult. 

The term *' osprey,” applied to the nuptial plumes of the egrets 
in the feather trade, is derived from the French esprit’, it has 
nothing to do with the bsprey bird, and its use has been supposed 
to be due to a confusion with ” spray.” (A. N.) 

OSROENE, or Osrhoene, a district of north-western Mesopo- 
tamia, in the hill country on the upper Bilechas (Bclichus; mod. 
Nahr Belik, Bilikh), the tributary of the Euphrates, with its 
capital at Edessa (y.w.), founded by Seleucus I. About 130 b.c. 
Edessa was occupied by a nomadic Arabic tribe, the Orrhoei (Plin. 
V. 85; vi. 25, 117, 129), who founded a small state ruled by their 
chieftains with the title of kings. After them the district was 
called Orrhoene (thus in the inscriptions, in Pliny and Dio 
Cassius), which occasionally has been changed into Osroene, in 
assimilation to the Parthian name Csroes or Chosroes (Khosrau). 
The founder of the dynasty is therefore called Osroes by Procop. 
Bell Pers. i. 17 ; but Orhai or Urhai, son of HewyA {i.e. “ the 

* Another supposed old form of the name is " Orfraie but 
that is said by M. Holland {Faune poptd. France, ii. p. 9, note), 
quoting M. Suchier [Zeitschr. rdm. PhiM. i. p. 432), to arise from 
a mingling of two wholly difierent sources:' (i) Oripelargus, 
Oripera'gus, Orprais and (2) Ossifraga. ” Orfraie ” again is occasion- 
ally interchanged with kfjyaie (which, through such dialectical 
forms a.s Fresate, Fressaia, is said to come from the Latin praesaga), 
the ordinary French name for the barn-owl, Aluco flammeus (see 
Owl). According to Skeat’s Dictionary (i. p. 408), "Asprey" is 
the oldest English form; but ” Osprey ” is given by.Cotgmve, and 
is found as early as the 15th century. 

2 Two good examples of the different localities chosen by this 
bird for its nest are illustrated in Ootheca Wolleyana, pis. B. & H. 
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snake *’), in the chronicle of Dionysius of Tellmahre ; he is no 
historical personality, but the eponym of the tribe. In the 
Syrian Doctrine of Addai (ed. Philipps 1876, p. 4^>) he is called 
Arjaw, i.c. “ the lion.” The kings soon liecame dependants of 
the Parthians; their names are mostly Arabic (Bekr, Abgar, 
Manu), but among them occur some Iranian (Parthian) names, 
as Pacorus and PiuatamaspaUs. Under Tigrancs of Armenia 
they became his vassal.s, and after the victories of Lucullus and 
Pompey, vassals of the Romans. Their names occur in all wars 
between Romans and Parthians, when they generally inclined 
to the Parthian vside, e.g. in the wars of Crassus and Trajan. 
Trajan deposed the dynasty, but Hadrian restored it. Tho 
kings generally used Greek inscriptions on their coins, but 
when they sided with the Parthians, as in the war of Marcus 
Aurelius and Verus (a.u. iGi-165), an Aramaic legend appears 
instead. Hellenism soon disappeared and the iVrabs adopted 
tile language and civilization of the Aramaeans. This develop- 
ment was hastened by the introduction of Christianity, wliich 
is siiid to liave been brought here by the apostle Judas, the 
brother of James, whose tomb was shown in Edcssa. In 190 and 
20i we hear of Christian churches in Edcssa. King Abgar IX. 
(or VIII.) (179-2 14) himself became a Christian and abolished 
the pagan cults, especially the rite of castration in the service of 
Atargatis, which was now punished by the loss of the hands (sec 
Bardesanes, “ Book of the Laws of Countries,” in Cureton, 
Spictlegium Syriamm, p. 31)4 Ilis conversion has by the legend 
been transferre<l to his ancestor Abgar V. in the time of Christ 
himself, with whom he is said to liave excliangcd letters and who 
sent him his miraculous image, which afterwards was fixed over 
the principal gate of the city (sec Abgar; Lipsius, Die edesse- 
nische Abgarsage (i88o); Dobschiitz, Christusbilder (1896)). 
Edessa now became the princiixil seat of Aramaic-Christian 
(Syriac) language and literature; the literary dialect of Syriac 
is the dialect of Kdessu. 

Caracalla in 216 abolished the kingdom of Osrocne (Dio Cass. 
77, 12. 14) and Edessa became a Roman colony. The list of the 
kings of Osroenc is preserved in the Syrian chronicle of Dionysius 
of Tellmahre, which Ls checked by the coias and the data of the 
Greek and Roman authors; it has been reconstructed by A. v. 
Gutschmid, ” Uiitersuchungcii liber die Geschichtc des Konig- 
reiclis Osroene,” in Mhnoires de VAcad. de St Petersbourg, t. 
XXXV. (1887), Edessa remained Roman till it was taken by 
Chnsroes II. in 608; but in 625 Heraclius conquered it again. 
In 638 it was taken by the Arabs, (Ed. JI.) 

OSROES. (also Osdkoks or Chosroes), the Greek form of tlic 
Persian name Khosrau (see Chosroes). The form Osrocs is 
generally used for a Parthian king who from his coins appears 
to have reigned from alwut a.d. 106-129, as successor of 
his brother Pacorus. But during all thi.s time another king, 
Vologaeses II. (77-147), maintained himself in a part of ihe 
kingdom. Osroes occupied Armenia, and placed Exedares, a 
son of Pacorus, and afterwards liis brother Partharaasiris on the 
throne. This encroachment on tlie Roman sphere led to the 
Parthian war of Trajan, In 114 Parthamasiris surrendered to 
Trajan and was killed. In Mesopotamia a brother of Osroes, 
Mehordates (Mithradates IV.), and liis son Sanatruces II. took 
the diadem and tried to witlistand the Romans. Against them 
Trajan united with Parthamaspates, whom he placed on the 
throne, when he had advaru^ed to Ctesiphon (t 16). But after the 
death of Trajan (117) Hadrian acknowledged Osroes and made 
Parthamaspates king of Edessa (Osroene); he also gave back 
to Osroes his daughter, who had been taken prisoner by Trajan 
(Dio Caas. 68, 17, 22. 33; Malalas, p. 270 ff.; Spartian, Vita 
Hadr. 5. 13; Pausan. v. 12, 6). But meanwhile Vologaeses II. 
had regained a dominant position; his coins begin again in 122 
and go on to 146, whereas after 121 we have no coins of Osrocs 
except in 128. 

By Procopius, Pers. i. 17. 24, the name of the territory of Osroene 
is UerivtMi from a dynast Osroes, but this is a false etymology (see 
Osroene). (Kd. M.) 

OSSA (mod. Kissovo or Kissavo), a mountain in the district of 
Magnesia in Thessaly, between Pelion and Olympus, from which 


it is separated by the valley of Tempe. Height about 6400 ft. 
The Giants are said to have piled Pelion upon it in their attempt 
to scale Olympus. 

OSSETT, a municipal borough in the Morley parliamentary 
division of the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, 3 m. W. of 
Wakefield, on the Great Northern and (Horbury and Ossett 
station) the Lancashire and Yorkshire railways. Pop. (1901) 
12,903. It includes the contiguous townships of Ossett, South 
Ossett and Gawthorpe. The church of the Holy Trinity, a fine 
cruciform structure in the Early Decorated style, was erected in 
1865. Woollen cloth mills, and extensive collieries in the 
neighbourhood, employ the large industrial population. '1 here 
arc medicinal springs similar in their properties to those of 
Cheltenham. The municipal borough, incorporated in 1890, is 
under a mayor, 4 aldermen and 12 councillors. Area 3238 acres. 

OSSIAN, OssiN or Oisin, the legendary Irish srd-century hero 
of Celtic literature, son of Finn. According to the legend 
embodied in the Ossianic or Ossinic poems and prose romances 
which early spread over Ireland and Scotland, Ossian and his 
Fenian followers were defeated in 283 at the battle of Gabhra by 
the Irish king Carbery, and Ossian spent many years in fairy- 
land, eventually being baptized by St Patrick. As Oisin he was 
long celebrated in Irish .song and legend,, and in recent years the 
Irish literary revival has repopularizcd the Fenian hero. In 
Scotland the O.ssianic revival is associated with the name of 
James Maepherson (^.».). 

Sec Celt: Literature-, also Nutt’s Ossian emd the Ossianic 
Literature (1K99). 

OSSIKGTON, JOHN EVELYN DENISON, Viscount (1800- 
1873), English statesman, was the elde.st son of John Deni.son 
(d. 1820) of O.ssington, Nottinghamshire, where he was born on 
the 27th of January i8oo. Educated at Eton and Christ Church, 
Oxford, he became member of parliament for Newcastle-under- 
Lyme in 1823, being returned for Hastings three years later, and 
holding for a short time a subordinate position in Canning’s 
ministry. Defeated in 1830 botli at Newcastle-under-Lyme and 
then at Liverpool, Denison secured a seat. as one of the members 
for Nottinghamshire in 1831 ; and after the great Reform Act 
he represented the southern division of that county from 1832 
until the general election of 1837. He represented Malton from 
184T to 1857, and North Nottingharashire from 1857 to 187a. In 
April 1857 Denison was chosen Speaker of the House of Commons. 
Re-elected at the beginning of three successive parliaments he 
retained this position until February 1872, when he resigned and 
was created Viscount Ossington. He refused, however, to acc'cpt 
the pension usually given to retiring Speakers. In 1827 he had 
married Charlotte (d. 1880), daughter of William, 4th duke of 
Portland, but he left no children. He died on the 7th of March 
1873, and his title became extinct. 

OSSINING, a village of We.stchester county, New York, U.S.A., 
30 m. N. of New York city, on the E. bank of the Hudson river. 
Pop. (1900) 7939, of whom 1642 were foreign-born; (19 ro, U.S. 
census) 11,480. It is served by the New York (’entral & Hudson 
River railway, and by river steamboats. It is finely situated 
overlooking the Tappan Zee, an expansion of the Hudson river, 
juid has excellent facilities for boating, sailing and yachting. The 
village is the scat of Mount Plea.sant Academy (1814), Holbrook 
School (1866) and St John’s School (1843), ^'11 for boyvS, and has 
a fine public library. The Croton Aqueduct is here carried over 
a stone arch with an eighty-foot span. At Ossining, near the 
river front, i.s the Sing Sing Prison, the best-known penitentiary 
ia the United States. In 1906 a law was enacted providing 
for a new prison in the Eastern part of the state in place 
of Sing Sing. The site of O.'s.sining, originally a part of the 
Phillipse Manor, was first settled about 1700, taking the name 
of Sing Sing from the Sin Sinck Indians. The village was in- 
corporated in 1813, and was reincorporated, with enlarged 
Ixiundaries and a considerably increased population, in 1906, 
the name being changed from Sing Sing to Ossining in 1901. 

OSSORY, THOMAS BUTLER, Earl OF (1634-1680), eldest son 
of James Butler, ist duke of Ormonde, was bom at Kilkenny 
on the 8th or yth of July 1634. His early years were spent in 
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Ireland ami France, and he became an accomplished athlete and 
by no means an indifferent scholar. Having come to London 
in 1652 he was rightly suspected of sympathizing with the 
exiled royalists, and in 1655 was put into prison by Cromwell ; 
after his release about a year later he went to Holland and 
married a Dutch lady of good family, accompanying Charles II. 
to England in 1660. In 1661 Butler Ixjcame a member of both 
the English and the Irish Houses of Commons, representing 
Bristol in the former and Dublin University in the latter House ; 
and in 1662 was made an Irish peer as earl of Ossory. He held 
several military appointments, dn i 66 s -was made lieutenant- 
general of the army in Ireland, and in 1666 was created on 
English peer as Lord Butler ; but almost as soon as he appeared 
in the House of Lords he was irpprisoned for two days for chal- 
lenging the duke of Buckingham. In 1665 a fortunate, accident 
had allowed Ossory to take part in. a big naval fight with the 
Dutch, and in May 1672, being now in command of a ship, he 
fought against the same enemies in Southwold Bay, serving 
with great , distinction on both occasions. The earl was partly 
responsible' for this latter struggle, as in;March 1672 before, war 
was declarcd.he had attacked the Dutch Smyrna fleet, an action 
which he is said to have greatly regretted later in life. Whilst 
visiting France in 1672 he rejected the Jiheral offers made by 
Louis XIV. to induce him to enter the service of France, and 
returning to England he added to his high reputation by his 
conduct during a sea-fight in August 1673. I'he earl was intimate 
with William, prince of Orange, and in 1677 he joined the allied 
army in the Metherlands, commanding the British section and 
winning great fame at the siege of Mons in 1678. He acted as 
deputy for his father, who was lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and in 
parliament he defended Ormonde’s Irish administration with 

f reat vigour. In 1680 he was appointed governor of Tangier, but 
is death on the 3oLh of July 1680 prevented him from taking up 
his new duties. One of his most intimate friends was John 
.Evelyn, who eulogizes him in his Diary. Ossory had eleven 
children, and his eldest son James became’ duke of Ormonde in 
1C88. 

See T. Carte, Life of James, duke of Ormonde (1851) ; and J. 
Evelyn, Diary, edited by W. Bray {iSga). 

OSSORY {Osraighe), an ancient kingdom of Ireland, in the 
south-west of Leinster, The name is preserved by dioceses 
of the Church of Ireland and the Roman Catholic Church. The 
kingdom of Ossory was founded in the 2nd century a.d., and its 
kings maintained their position until iiio. 

OSTADE, the name of two Dutch painters whose ancestors 
were settled at Eyndhoven, near the village of Ostaden, Early 
in the 17 th century Jan Hendricx, a weaver, moved from 
Eyndhoven to Haarlem, where he married and founded a large 
family. The eldest and youngest of his sons became celebrated 
artists. 

1, Adrian Ostade (1610-1685), the eldest of Jan Hendricx’s 
son,s, was born and died at HaarW. Accottling to Houbraken 
he was taught by Frans Hals, at that time master of Adrian 
Brouwer. At twenty-six he joined a company of the civic 
guard at Haarlem, and at twenty-eight he marrie<l. His wife 
died in 1640 and he speedily re-married, but again became a 
widower in 1666. He took the highest honours of his profession, 
the presidency of the painters’ gild at Haarlem, in 1662. Among 
the treasures of the Louvre collection, a striking picture r^resents 
the father of a large family sitting in state with his wife at his 
side in a handsomely furnished room, surrounded by his son 
and five daughters, and a young married couple. It is an old 
tradition that Ostade here painted himself and his children in 
holiday attire ; yet the style is much too^ refined for the painter 
of boors, and Ostade had but one daughter. The number 
of Ostade’s pictures is given by Smith at three hundred and 
eighty-five, but by Hofst^e de Groot (1910) at over 900. At his 
death the stock of hi.s unsold pieces was over two hundred. His 
engraved plates were put up to auction, with the pictures, and 
fifty etched plates— most of them dated 1647-1648— were dis- 
posed of in 1686. Two hundred and twenty of his pictures 
are in public and private collections, of which one hundred 
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and four are signed and dated, while seventeen are signed with 
the name but not with the date. 

Adrian Ostade was the contemporary of David Teniers and 
Adrian Brouwer. I/ike them he spent his life in the delineation 
of the homeliest subjects — tavern scenes, village fairs and country 
quarters. Between Teniers and Ostade the contrast lies in the 
different condition of the agricultural clusse.s of Brabant and 
Holland, and ,the atmosphere and dwellings that were peculiar 
to each region. Brabant has more sun, more comfort and a 
liigher type of humanity ; Teniers, in consequence, is silvery 
and spfvrkling ; the people he pmnts are fair, specimens of a well- 
built race, llolland, in the vicinity of Haarlem, seems to have 
suffered much from war ; the air is moist and hazy, and the 
people, as depicted by Ostade, are short,, ilbfavoured and marked 
with tile stamp of adversity on their features and dress. Brouwer, 
who painted tbo Dutch boor in his frolics and passion, imported 
more of the spirit of Frans Hals into his delineations than his 
colleague ; but the type is the same as Ostade’s. During the 
first years of his career Ostade displayed the same tendency 
to exaggeration and frolic as bis comrade, but he is to be dis- 
tinguished from his rival by a more general use of the principles 
of light and shade, and especially by a greater concentration 
of light on a small surface in contrast, with a broad expanse of 
gloom. The key of his harmonies remains for a time in the 
scale of greys. But his treatment is dry and careful, and in 
this style he shuns no difficulties of detail, representing cottages 
inside and out, with , the vine leaves covering, the, poorness of the 
outer walls, and nothing inside to deck the patchwork of rafters 
and thatch, or tumble-down chimneys and ladder shurcases, 
that make up the sordid interior of the Dutch rustic of those 
days. The greatness of Ostade lies in the fact that he often 
caught the poetic side of the life of the peasant class, in spite 
of its ugliness, and stunted form and misshapen features. lie 
did so by giving their vulgar sports, their quarrels, even their 
quieter moods of enjoyment,- the magic light of the sungleam, 
and by clothing the wreck of cottages- with gay vegetation. 

It was natural that, with tho tewleapy to effect, whiph marked 
Ostade from the first, ho should have been, fixed by emulation to 
rival the masterpieces of Rembrandt. His early pictures are not so 
rare but tliat \vc can trace how he glided out,oi one period into the 
other. Before the dispersion of the Ciscll . collection at Vienna in 
1872, it was easy to study tlie stccl-grey liarmonies and exaggerated 
caricature of his early works in tlie period intervening between 
1O32 and 1638. There is a picture of a " Countryman having his 
Tooth Drawn," in- tho Vienna Gallery, unsigned, and painted about 
1O32 ; a “ Bagpiper " of 1G35 in the Liechtenstein Gallery at 
Vienna; cottage scenes of 1635 and 1630, in tho museums of Karls- 
ruhe, Darmstadt and Dresden ; and " Card Players " of 1(337 in tlie 
Liechtenstein palace at Vienna, which make up for the loss of the 
(isell collection. The same style mark.s most of tliose. pieces. About 
1(^38 or 1040 the iidlucnco of Rumbrandt ^uddeoaly changed bU 
style, and he painted the " Annunci.T,tioa " of .tlie Brunswick museum, 
where the angels appearing in the sky to Dutch boors half asleep 
amidst their cattle, sheep and do.gs, in front of a cottage, at once 
recall the similar subject by Rembrandt and lus effective mode of 
lighting Uio principal groups by rays propelled to the earth put of a 
murky sky. But Ostade was not succc^Stul in this effort to vulgarize 
Scripture. He might have been parilonod had ho given dramatic 
force and expression to his picture ; but his shepherds were only 
boors witliout much emotion, {lassion or surprise. His picture was 
an effect of light, as such. masterly, in its sketchy rubbings, of dark 
brown tone relieved by strongly impasted lights, but. without tho 
very qualities which made his usual subjects attractive. When, in 
1642, he painted the beautiful interior at the Louvre, in which a 
mother tends her child in a cradle at the side of a groat chimney 
near which her husband is sitting, the darkness of a country loft is 
dimly illumined by a beam from the sun that shines on tlie ease- 
ment : and ono might think the painter intended to depict tho 
Nativity, but that there is nothing holy in all tlie surroundings, 
nothing attractive indeed except tho wonderful Reinbrandtesquo 
transparency, tho brown tone, and tiic admirable keeping of the 
mjuuti^t parts. Ostade was more at home in a similar effect appliotl 
to tlie commonplace incident of the " Slaughtering of a Pig," ono 
of the masterpieces of 1G43, once in tlie Cscll collection. In this 
and similar subjects of previous and succeeding years, he returned 
to the homely subjects in which his power and wonderful observa- 
tion made him a master. He does not seem to have gone back to 
gospel illustrations till 1667, when he produced an admirable 
• Nativity," which is only surpassed as regards arrangement ^<1 
colour by Rembrandt's " Carpenter’s Family " at the Louvre, or tho 
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" Woodcutter and Children ” in the gallery of Caascl. Innumerable 
almost are the more familiar themes to which he devoted his brush 
during this interval, from small single figures, representing smokers 
or drinkers, to vulgarized allegories of the five senses (Hermitage 
and Brunswick galleries), half-lengths of fishmongers and bakers 
and cottage brawls, or scenes of gambling, or itinerant players and 
quacks, and nine-pin players in the ojwn air^ The humour in some 
of these ]>ieccs is contagious, as in the “ Tavern Scene " of the 
Lacaze collection (Louvre, 1653). His art may be studied in the 
large series of dated pieces wliich adorn every European capital, 
from St Petersburg to London. JBuckingham Palace has a large 
number, and many a good specimen lies hidden in the private 
collections of England. But if we should select a few as peculiarly 
■worthy of attention, we might point to the " Rustics in a Tavern " 
of 1G62 at the Hague, the “ Village School " of the same year at 
the Louvre, the “ Tavern Court-yard ” of 1670 at Casscl, the 
*' Sportsmen’s Rest " of 1671 at Amsterdam and the " Fiddler and 
his Audience " of 1673 at the Hague. At Amsterdam we have the 
likeness of a painter, sitting with his back to the spectator, at his 
easel. The colour-grinder is at work in a comer, a pupil prepares a 
palette and a black dog sleeps on the ground. A replica of this 
picture, witli the date of lOOO, is in the Dresden gallery. Both 
specimens arc supposed to represent Ostade himself. But un- 
fortunately we see the artist’s back and not his face. In his etching 
{Bartsch, 32) the painter shows himself in profile, at work on a 
canvas. Two of hts latest dated works, the " Village Street " and 
?* Skittle Players,” which were noteworthy items in the Ashburton 
and Ellesmere collections, were executed in 1676 without any sign 
of declining powers. The prices which Ostade received are not 
known, but pictures which were worth /40 in 1750 were worth 
^1000 a century later, and Earl Dudley gave 1^4120 for a cottage 
rntcrior in 1876. The signatures of Ostade vary at different periods. 
But the first two letters are generally interlaced. Up to 1635 
Ostade writes himself Ostaden, e.g. in the " Bagpiper " of 1O35 in 
the Liechtenstein collection at Vienna. I-ater on he uses the long s 
(f), and occasionally he signs in capital letters. His pupils are his 
own brother Isaac, Cornelis Bega, Cornells Dusart and Richard 
Brakenburg. 

^ 2. Isaac Ostade (162 1-1649) was bom in Haarlem, and began 
his studies under Adrian, with whom he remained till 1641, 
when he started on his own account. At an early period he 
felt the influence of Rembrandt, and this is apparent in a 

Slaughtered Pig ” of 1639, in the gallery of Augsburg. But he 
soon reverted to a style more suited to his brush. He produced 
pictures in 1641-1642 on the lines of his brother — amongst these, 
the " Five Senses," which Adrian afterwards represented by 
a “ Man reading a Paper,” a ” Peasant tasting Beer,” a ” Rustic 
smearing his Sores with Ointment ” and a ” Gjuntryman 
sniffing at a Snuff-box.” A specimen of Isaac’s work at this 
period may be seen in the “ Laughing Boor with a Pot of Beer,” 
in the museum of Amsterdam ; the cottage interior, with two 
peasants and three children near a fire, in the Berlin museum ; 
a “ Concert,” with people listening to singers accompanied by 
a piper and flute player, and a ” Boor stealing a Kiss from a 
Woman,” in the Lacaze collection at the Louvre. The interior 
at Berlin is lighted from a casement in the same Rembrandtesque 
style as Adrian’s interior of 1643 at the Louvre. The low 
price he received for his pictures of this character — in which he 
could only hope to remain a satellite of Adrian — induced him 
gradually to abandon the cottage subjects of his brother for 
landscapes in the fashion of Esaias Van de Velde and Salomon 
Ruisdau. Once only, in 1645, he seems to have fallen into 
the old groove, when he produced the ” Slaughtered Pig,” 
with the boy puffing out a bladder, in the museum of Lille. 
But this was an exception. Isaac’s progress in his new path 
Vfas greatly facilitated by his previous experience as a figure 
painter ; and, although he now selected his subjects either 
from village high streets or frozen canals, he gave fresh life 
to the scenes he depicted by groups of people full of movement 
and animation, which he relieved in their coarse humours and 
sordid appearance by a refined and searching study of picturesque 
contrasts. He did not live long enough to bring his art to 
the highest perfection. He died on the i6th October 1649 
having painted about 400 pictures. ^ 

The first manifestation of Isaac’s surrender of Adrian's style is 
apparent in 16^4 when the skating and sledging scenes were executed 
wMch we see in the Lacaze collection and tlic galleries of the Her- 
mitage, Antwerp and Lille. Three of these examples bear the 
artist's name, .spelt Isack van Ostade, and the dates of ZO44 and 
JC45. The roadside inns, with halts of travellers, form a compact 


scries from 1646 to 1649. In this, the lost form of his art, Isaac har 
very distinct peculiarities. The air which pervades his composition 
is warm and sunny, yet mellow and hazy, as if the sky were veiled 
with a vapour coloured by moor smoke. The trees arc rubbings of 
umber, in which the prominent foliage is tipped with touches 
hardened in a liquid state by amber varnish mediums. I'he ^ame 
principle applied to detaiks such as glazed bricks or rents in the mud 
lining of cottages gives an unreal and conventional stamp to those 
particular parts. But these blemishes are forgotten when one looks 
at the broad contrasts of light and shade and the masterly figures 
of horses and riders, and travellers and rustics, or queirrelling children 
and dogs, poultry and cattle, amongst which a favourite place is 
always given to the white horse, which seems as invariable an accom- 
paniment as the grey in the skirmishes and fairs of W'ouvcrman. 
But it is in winter scenes that Isaac displays the best qualities. The 
absence of foliage, the crisp atmosphere, the calm air oi cold January 
days, unsullied by smoke or vapour, preclude the use of the brown 
■tinge, and leave the painter no choice but to ring the changes on 
opal tints of great variety, upon which the figures emerge with 
masterly effect on the light background upon which they arc thrown. 
Amongst the roadside inns which will best repay attention we 
should notice those of Buckingham Palace, the National GalIor>, 
the Wallace and Holford collections in England, and those of the 
Louvre, Berlin, Hermitage and Rotterdam museums and the 
Rothschiltl collection at Vienna on the Continent. The finest of 
the ice scenes is the famous one at the Louvre. 

For paintings and etchings sec Les Frtres Ostade, by Marguerite 
van do Wide (Paris, 1893). For his etchings .see L’CEuvre d'Qstade, 
ou description des eaux- fortes de ce maitre, &c., by Auguste d’Orange 
(i860) : and Catalogue raisonni de toutes les estampes qui forment 
Veeuvre gravi d' Adrian van Ostade, by L. E. Faucheux (Paris, 
1862). (J. A. C. ; P. G. K.) 

OSTASHKOV, a town of Russia, in the government of Tver, 
on Lake Seliger, 108 m. W.N.W. of the city of Tver ; pop. 
10,457. The climate is damp and unhealthy. The town has 
tanneries, and is a centre for the making of boots and shoes, 
for agricultural implements, fishing-nets and the building of 
boats. The advantageous site, the proximity of the Smolenskiy 
Zhitnyi monastery, a pilgrim resort on an island of the lake 
and the early development of certain petty trades combined 
to bring prosperity to Ostashkov. Its cathedral (1672-1685) 
contains valuable offerings, as also do two other churches of 
the same century. 

OSTEND (Flemish and French Ostende), a town of Belgium 
m the province of West Flanders. Pop. (1904) 41,181. It is 
the most fashionable seaside resort and the second port of the 
kingdom. Situated on the North Sea it forms almost the central 
point on the 42 m. of sea-coast that belong to Belgium. In the 
middle ages it was strongly fortified and underwent several 
sieges ; the most notable was that of 1601-1604, when it only 
surrendered by order of the states to Spinola. In 1865 the 
last vestiges of its ramparts were removed, and since that date, 
but more especially since 1898, a new town has been created. 
The digue or parade, constructed of solid granite, extends for 
over 2 m. along the shore in a southerly direction from the long 
jetty which protects the entrance to the port. A fine casino 
and the royal chalet are prominent objects along the sea front, 
and the sea-bathing is unsurpassed. In the rear of the town is 
a fine park to which a race-course has been added. Extensive 
works were begun in 1900 for the purpose of carrying the harbour 
back 2 m., and a series of large docks were excavated and extensive 
quays constructed. The docks accommodate ships of large 
tonnage. Apart from these docks Ostend has a very' considerable 
passenger and provision traffic with England, and is the head- 
quarters of the Belgian fishing fleet, estimated to employ 400 
boats and 1600 men and boys. Ostend is in direct railway 
communication with Brussels, Cologne and Berlin. It is also 
the starting point of several light railways along the coast and 
to the southern towns of Flanders. 

OSTEND COMPANY. I'he success of the Dutch, English and 
French East India Companies led the merchants and shipownws 
of Ostend to desire to establish direct commercial relations with 
the Indies. A private company was accordingly formed in 
1717 and some ships sent to the East. The emperor Charles 
VI. encouraged his subjects to raise subscriptions for the new 
enterprise, but did not grant a charter or letters patent. Some 
success attended these early efforts, but the jealousy of the 
neighbouring nations was shown by the seizure of an Ostend 
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merchantman witn its rich cargo by the Dutch in 1719 off the 
coast of Africa, and of another by the English near Madagascar. 

The Ostenders, however, despite these losses, persevered in 
their project. The opposition of the Dutch made Charles VI. 
hesitate for some time to grant their requests, but on the 19th 
of December 1722 letters patent were granted by which the 
company of Ostend received for the period of thirty years the 
privilege of trading in the East and West Indies and along the 
coasts of Africa on this side and on that of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Six directors were nominated by the emperor, and subscriptions 
to the company flowed in so rapidly that the shares were at the 
end of August 1723 at 12 to 15 % premium. Two factories 
were established, one at Coblom on the coast of Coromandel 
near Madras, the other at Bankibazar on the Ganges. At the 
outset the prospects of the company appeared to be most 
encouraging, but its promoters had not reckoned with the jealousy 
and hostility of the Dutch and English. The Dutch appealed 
to the treaty of Westphalia (1648) by which the king of Spain 
had prohibited the inhabitants of the southern Netherlands 
from trading with the Spanish colonies. The transference of 
the southern Netherlands to Austria by the peace of Utrecht 
(1713) did not, said the Dutch, remove this disability. The 
Spanish government, however, after some hesitation concluded 
a treaty of commerce with Austria and recognized the company 
of Ostend. 'Ihe reply to this was a defensive league concluded 
at Herrenhausen in 1725 by England, the United Provinces and 
Prussia. Confronted with such formidable opposition the court 
of Vienna judged it best to yield. By the terms of a treaty 
signed at Paris on the 31st of May 1727 the emperor suspended 
the charter of the company for seven years, and the powers in 
.return guaranteed the Pragmatic Sanction. The company, after 
nominally existing for a short time in this state of suspended 
animation, became extinct. The Austrian Netherlands were con- 
demned to remain excluded from maritime commerce with the 
Indies until their union with Holland in 1815. (G. E.) 

OSTEOLOGY (Gr. o£fT«ov, bone), that part or branch of the 
science of anatomy which has for its subject the bony framework 
of the body (see Bone, Skeleton, Anatomy, &c.). 

OSTERMAN, ANDREI IVANOVICH, Count (1686-1747), 
Russian statesman, was born at Bochum in Westphalia, of 
middlc'class parents, his name being originally Heinrich Johann 
Friedrich Ostermann. He became secretary to Vice-Admiral 
Cornells Kruse, who had a standing commission from Peter the 
Great to pick up promising young men, and in 1767 entered the 
tsar’s service . His knowledge of the principal European languages 
made him the right hand of Vice-Chancellor Shafirov, whom he 
materially assisted during the troublesome negotiations which 
terminated in the peace of the Pruth (1711). Osterman, together 
with General Bruce, represented Russia at the Aland peace 
congress of 1718. Shrewdly guessing that Sweden was at 
exhaustion point, and that Gortz, the Swedish plenipotentiary, 
was acting ^Ira vires, he advised Peter to put additional pressure 
on Sweden to force a peace. In 1721 Osterman concluded the 
peace of Nystad with Sweden, and was created a baron for his 
services. In 1723 he was made vice-president of the ministry 
of foreign affairs for bringing about a very advantageous com- 
mercial treaty with Persia. Peter also constantly consulted 
Jiim in domestic affairs, and he introduced many administrative 
novelties, e.g. “ the table of degrees,” and the reconstruction 
of the College of Foreign Affairs on more modem lines. During 
the reign of Catherine I. (1725-1727) Osterman’s authority 
still further increased. The conduct of foreign affairs was left 
entirely in his hands, and he held also the posts of minister of 
commerce and postmaster-general. On the accession of Peter 
II. Osterman was appointed governor to the young emperor, 
and on his death (1730) he refused to participate in the attempt 
of Demetrius Golitsuin and the Dolgorukis to convert Russia 
into a limited constitutional monarchy. He held aloof till the 
empress Anne was firmly established on the throne as autocrat. 
Then he got his reward. His unique knowledge of foreign affairs 
made him indispensable to the empress and her counsellors, 
(and even as to home affairs his advice was almost invariably 
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followed. It was at his suggestion that the cabinet system was 
introduced into Russia. All the useful reforms introduced 
between 1730 and 1740 are to be attributed to his initiative. 
He improved the state of trade, lowered taxation, encouraged 
industry and promoted education, ameliorated the judicature 
and materially raised the credit of Russia. As foreign minister 
he was cautious and circumspect, but when war was necessary 
he prosecuted it vigorously and left nothing to chance. The 
successful conclusions of the War of the Polish Succession (1733— 
1735) tbe war with Turkey (1736-39) were entirely due 

to his diplomacy. During the brief regency of Anna Leopoldovna 
(October 1740-December 1741) Osterman stood at the height of 
his power, and the French ambassador. La Chetardie, reported 
to his court that ” it is not too much to say that he is tsar of 
all Russia.” Osterman’s foreign policy was based upon the 
Austrian alliance. He had, therefore, guaranteed the Pragmatic 
Sanction with the deliberate intention of defending it. Hence 
the determination of France to remove him at any cost. Russia, 
as the natural ally of Austria, was very obnoxious to France ; 
indeed it was only the accident of the Russian alliance which, 
in 1741, seemed to stand between Maria llieresa and absolute 
ruin. The most obvious method of rendering the Russian 
alliance unserviceable to the queen of Hungary was by implicat- 
ing Russia in hostilities with her ancient rival, Sweden, and 
this was brought about, by French influence and French money, 
when in August 1741 the Swedish government, on the most 
frivolous pretexts, declared war against Russia. The dispositions 
previously made by Osterman enabled him, however, to counter 
the blow, and all danger from Sweden was over when, early in 
September, Field-Marshal Lacy routed the Swedish general 
Wrangel under the walls of the frontier-fortress of Villmanstrand, 
which was carried by assault. It now became evident to La 
Chetardie that only a revolution would overthrow Osterman, 
and this he proposed to promote by elevating to the throne the 
tsesarevna Elizabeth, who hated the vice-chancellor because, 
though he owed everything to her father, he had systematically 
neglected her. Osterman was therefore the first and the most 
illustrious victim of the coup d'etat of the 6th of December 1741 4 
Accused, among other things, of contributing to the elevation of 
the empress Anne by his cabals and of suppressing a supposed 
will of Catherine I. made in favour of her daughter Elizabeth, 
he threw himself on the clemency of the new empress. He was 
condemned first to be broken on the wheel and then beheaded } 
but, reprieved on the scaffold, his sentence was commuted to 
lifelong banishment, with his whole family, to Berezov in Siberia,’ 
where he died six years later. 

Soc S. Shubinsky, “ Count A. I. Osterman ’’ (Rus.) in Syevemoye 
Siyante, vol, ii. (St Petersburg, 1863 ) ; D. Korsakov, From th» 
Lives of Russian Statesmen of the XVilIth Century (Rus.) (Kazan, 
1891) : A. N. Filippov, “ Documents relating to the Cabinet Ministers 
of the Empress Anne '' (Rus.) (St Petersburg, 1898) in the coUectiona 
of the Russ. Hist. Soc. vol. 104 ; A. A, Kochubinsky, Count A. 1 .‘ 
Osterman and the proposed Partition of Turkey (Rus.) (Odessa, 1889) ; 
Hon. C. Finch Diplomatic Despatches from Russia, 

(St Petersburg, 1893-1894) in the collections of the Russ. Hist,- 
Soc. vols. 85 and 91 ; R. Nisbet Bain, The Pupils of Peter the Great 
(London, Z897) ; and The Daitghter of Peter the Great (Londem, 
1899), chapters 1-3. (R. N. B.) i 

OSTERODE, a town in the Prussian province of East Prussia, 
75 m. by rail N.E. of Thorn, on Lake Drewenz, and at the 
junction of lines to Memel, Elbing and Schonsee. Pop. (1905) 
*3>957* It has a castle built by the Teutonic knights in 1270, 
to whom the town owes its birth. Its principal manufactures 
Me railway plant, machinery, beer, spurits and bricks, while 
it has several saw-mills. Osterode ^s a lively trade in cattle, 
grain and timber. 

See J. Muller, Osterode und Ostpreussen (Osterode, 1903). 

OSTERODE, a town in the Prussian province of Hanover, 
at the south foot of the Harz Mountains, 34 m. N.W. of Nord- 
hausen by rail. Pop. (1905) 7467. The church of St Aegidius 
(Evarigelical), founded in 724 and rebuilt after a fire in 1578, 
contains some fine tombs of the dukes of Brunswick-Grubenhagen, 
who made Osterode their residence from 1361 to 1452. O^er 
buildings are the fine town-hall and the hospital. There ara 
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manufactures of cotton and woollen goods, cigars and leather, 
and tanneries, dyeworks and gypsum quarries. In recent years 
Osterode has become celebrated as a health resort. 

tiSTERSUND, a town of Sweden, capital of the district (/an) 
of Jemtland, on the east shore of Storsjb (Great Lake), 364 m. 
N. by W. of Stockholm by rail. Pop. (lyoo) 6866. it lies at 
an elevation of about 1000 ft. and is the metropolis of a moun- 
tainous and beautiful district. Immediately facing the town 
is the lofty island of Pros, with which it is connected by abridge 
1148 ft. long. A runic stone commemorates tho building of a 
bridge here by a Christian missionary, Austmadcr, son of Gudfa^t. 
Ostersund was founded in 1786. It has a considerable trade in 
timber, and a local trade by steamers on Storsjo. Electricity 
is obtained for lighting and other purposes by utilizing the 
abundant water-power m the district. 

OSTEBVAU>» JEAN FREDCRIC (1663-1^1), Swiss Pro- 
testant divine, was born at Ncuchatel on the 25th of November 
16G3, He was educated at Zurich and at Saumur (where he gradu- 
ated), studied theology at Orleans under Claude Pajon, at Paris 
under Jean Claude and at Geneva under Louis Tronchin, and 
was ordained to the ministry in his native place in 1683.. As 
preacher, pastor^ lecturer and author, he attained a position of 
great influence in his day, he and his friends, J. A. Turretin of 
Geneva and S. Werenfels (1657-1740) of Basel, forming what 
was once called the “ Swiss triumvirate.” He was thought to 
show a leaning towards Socinianism and Arminianism, He died 
on the 14th of April 1747. 

His principal works are Traild des sources de la corruption qui 
f^gne aujourd'hui par mi les Chriliens (1700), translated into English, 
Dutch and German, practitally a plea for a more ethical and less 
doctrinal type of Christianity ; CaUchisme ou instruction dans la 
religion chriiienne (1702), also translated into lingltsh, Dutch- and 
Carman ; Traiti contre VimpureU (1707) ; Sermons sur divers textes 
(1722-1724) ; Theologiae compendium (1739) ; and Traduction 
de la Tiihte (r72^). All his writings attained great popularity 
among French Protestants • many were translated into various 
languagas : and " Ostervald's BiWei” a revision of ' tho , French 
translation, in particular, was long well known and much valued 
in Britain. 

OSTIA, an ancient town and harbour of Latium, Italy, at 
the mouth of the river Tiber on its left bank. It lies 14 m. S.W. 
from Rome by the Via Ostiensis, a road of very ancient origm 
still followed by a modem road which preserves some traces of 
the old pavement and remains of .several ancient bridges. It 
was the first colony ever founded by Rome — according to the 
Romans themselves, by Ancus Martins — and took its name 
from its position at the mouth (qstium) of the river. Its origin 
is connected with the establishment of the salt-marshes {sedinaer— 
see Salaria, Via) which only ceased to exist in 1875, though it 
wquired importanqe as a liarbour in very early times. When 
it began to have magistrates of its own is not known : nor indeed 
have we any in.scriptionS 'from Ostia that can be certainly attri- 
buted to the Republfcan period. Under the empire, on the other 
hand, it had the ordinary magistrates of a colony, the chief 
being dupviri, charged witii tlie administration of justice,. wl>ose 
place was taken every fifth. year by duoviri cettsoria ^testate 
quinquennales, then quaestores (or financial officials) and then 
aediles (building officials), 'fhere were also the usual decuriones 
(town councillors) and Auguslalcs, We learn much as to these 
magistrates from the large number of inscriptions that have been 
found (over 2000 in Ostia and Portus taken together) and also 
as to the cults. Vulcan was the most important — perhaps in 
early times the only — deity worshipped at Ostia, and the priest- 
hood of Vulcan was held sometimes by Roman senators. The 
liioscuri too, as patrons of mariners, were held in honour. Later 
we find the worship of Isis and of Cybele, the latter being especially 
flourishing, with large corporations of dendrophori (priests who 
carried branches of trees in procession) and cannojori (basket- 
carriers) ; the worship of Mithras, too, had a large number of 
follower. There was a temple of Serapis at Portus. No traces 
of ^Jewish worship have been found at Ostia, but at Portus 
a considerable number of Jewish in.scriptions in Greek have 
come to light. 

CN the church in Ostia there is no authentic record before the 


4th century a.d., though there are several Christian inscriptions 
of an earlier date ; but the first bishop of Ostia of whom we have 
any certain knowledge dates from a.d. 313. The see still 
continues, and is indeed held by the dean of the sacred college of 
cardinals. A large number of the inscriptions arc also connected 
with the various guilds — firemen {centonarit), carpenters and 
metal workers (Jahri), boatmen, lightermen and others (see J. P. 
Waltzing, Les Corporations professionelles, Brussels and Li^ge). 

Until Trajan formed the port of Centumcellae (Civitavecchia) 
Ostia was the best harbour along the low sandy coast of central 
Italy between Monte Argentario and Monte Circeo. It is 
mentioned in 354 b.c. as a trading port, and became important 
as a naval harbour during the Punic Wars. Its commerce 
increased with the growth of Rome, and this, and the decay of 
agriculture in Italy, which obliged the capital to rely almost 
entirely on imported corn (the importation of which was, from 
267 B.c. onwards, under the charge of a special quaestor 
stationed at Ostia), rendered the ])ossession of Ostia the key 
to the situation on more than one occasion (87. b.c., a.d. 409 
and 537). The inhabitants of the colony were thus regarded 
as a permanent garrison, and at first freed from the obligations 
of ordinary military service, until they were later on obliged 
to serve in the fleet. Ostia, however, was by no means an ideal 
harbour ; the mouth of the Tiber is exposed to the south-west 
wind, which often did damage in the harbour itself ; in a.d. 62 
no less than 200 ships with their cargoes were sunk, and there 
was an important guild of divers (urinalores) at Ostia. Tlie 
difficulties of the Imrbour were increased by the continued 
silting up, produced by the enormous amount of solid material 
brought down by the river. Even in Strabo’s time (V. 3. 5, 
p. 231) the harbour of Ostia had become dangerous : he speaks 
of it as a ” city without a harbour owing to the silting up brought 
about by the Tiber « < , : the ships anchor at considerable risk 
in the roads, but the love of gain prevails : for the large number of 
lighters which receive the. cargoes and reload them renders the 
time short before they can enter the river, and having, lightened 
a part of their cargoes they sail in and ascend to' Rome. ‘ 

Caesar had projected remedial 'measures, but (as in so many 
cases) had never been able to carry them out, and it was not 
until the time, of . Claudhis that thie problem was approached. 
That emperor constructed ' a large new harbour orr the right 
bank, 2J m. N. of Ostia, with an area of ‘170 acres enclosed by 
two curving moles, with an artificial island, supporting a lofty 
lighthouse, in the centre of the space between them. This 
was connected with the Tiber by an artrfitial channel, and by 
this work Claudius, according to the inscriptions Ai^ich he 
erected in a.d. 46, freed the city of Rome from the danger of 
inundation. The harbour was named by Nero, Portus Augusti. 

Trajan found himself obliged in a.d. 103, owing to the silting 
up of the Claudian harbour, and the increase of trade, to con- 
struct another port further inland — a hexagonal basin enclosing 
an area of 97 acres with enormous warehouses— communicating 
with the harbour of Claudius and with the Tiber by means of 
the channel already constructed by Claudius, this channel being 
prolonged so as to give also direct access to the sea. This became 
blocked in the middle ages, but was reopened by Paul V. in 1612, 
and is still in use. Indeed it forms the right arm of tlie Tiber; 
by w'hich navigation is carried on at the present day, and is 
known as the Fossa Trajana. The island between the two arms 
acquired the name of Insula Sacra (still called Lsola Sacra) by 
which Procopius mentions it. - 

Ostia thus lost a considerable amount of its trade, but its 
importance still contmued to be great. The 2nd and 3rd 
centuries, indeed, are the high-water mark of its prosperity : 
and it still possessed a mint in the 4th century a.d. During the 
Gothic wars, however, trade was confined to Portus, and the 
ravages of pirates led to its gradual abandonment. Gregory IVv 
constructed dn 830 a fortified enceinte, called GregoriopoliS, in 
the eastern portion of the ancient city, and the Saracens were 
signally defeated here under Leo IV. (847-556). The battle ia 
represented in Giulio Romano’s fresco from Raphael’s design 
in the Stanza dell’ Incendio in the Vatican. i 
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In the middle ngcs Ostia regained something of its importance, 
owing to the silting up of the right arm of the Tiber. In 1483- 
1486 Giuliano della Rovere (nephew of Pope Sixtus IV,, and 
afterwards himself Pope Julius II,) cau.sed the castle to be 
erected by Raccio Pontclli, a little to the cast of the ancient 
city. It is built of brick and is one of the finest specimens of 
KenaLssance fortification, and exemplifies especially the transition 
from the old girdle walls to tlie system of bastions ; it still 
has round corner towers, not polygonal bastions (Burckhardt). 
Under the shelter of the castle lies the modern village. The 
small cathedral of St Aurea, also an early Renaissance structure, 
with Gothic windows, is by some ascribed to Meo del Caprina 
(1430-1501). Hitherto Ostia does not seem to have been very 
unhealthy. In 1557, however, a great flood caused the Tiber 
to change its course, so that it no longjcr flowed under the widls 
of the castle, but some half a mile farther west ; and its old 
bed (Fiumc Morto) has ever since then served as a breeding 
ground for the malarial mosquito {anopheles daviger). An 
agricultural colony, founded at Ostia after 1875, and consisting 
mainly of cultivators from the neighbourhood of Ravenna, 
has produced a great change for the better in the condition of 
the place. The modern village is a part of the commune of 
Rome. The marshes have been drained, and a pumping station 
erected near Castel Fusano. An electric tramway has been 
constructed from Rome to Ostia and thence to the. seashore, 
now some 2 m. distant, where sea-bathing is carried on. 

Excavations on the site of Ostia were only begun towards 
the close of the i8th century, and no systematic work was done 
until 1854, when under Pius IX. a considerable amount was 
done (the objects are now in the Lateran museum). Hie Italian, 
government, to whom the greater part of it now belongs,, laid^ 
bare many of the more important buildings in 1880-1889; but 
much was left undone. Owing, to the fact tliat the site is largely 
covered with sand and to the absence of any later alterations, 
the. preservation of the buildings excavated is very good, and- 
Ostia is, with the exception of Pompeii, the best example in. 
Italy of a town of the Roman period. On the east the 
site, is approached by an ancient road, flanked by tombs. Oil! 
the right i(N.) are some small welli-prcserved thermae, and the 
barracks of the firemen (vigihs), a special cohort of whom was 
stationed here. On one . side of the central courtyard of the 
latter building is a chapel with inscribed pedestals for imperial 
statues (and and 3rd century, a.d,) and a well-preserved black 
and white mosaic representing a sacrifice (see J. Corcopino ini 
MHanges de V^cole Fran(aise, 1907). 

To the south-west is the Forum, an area 265 ft. square sur- 
rounded by colonnades, in which were placed the ofliccs of the 
various collegia or guilds of boatmen, raftmen and others, which 
had a special importance at Ostia ; the names of the gilds 
may still be read in inscriptions in the mosaic pavements of the 
chambers. In the centre of the area are- the sub.structions of 
a temple, and on the south-east side arc the remains of the 
theatre, built in the early imperial period, re.storcd by Septi- 
mius Severus in 196-197 and again in the 4th or 5th century. 
To the south-west of the Forum are the remains of three small 
temples, one dedicated to Venus, and a well-preserved Mith- 
raeum, with mosaics representing the seven planets, &c. To 
the south-west again is the conspicuous brick cclla of a lofty 
temple, on arched substructures, generally supposed to be that 
of Vulcan, with a threshold block of ajrUano (Euboean) marble 
over 15 ft. long ; from it a street over 20 ft. wide leads north- 
west to the river. It is flanked on each side by well-preserved 
warehouses, another group of which, surrounding a large court, 
lies to the south-west. The brick and opus reticulatum facing 
of the walls is especially fine. Hence an ancient road, leading 
between warehouses (into which the Tiber is encroaching), in 
one room of which a number of well-preserved large jars may 
be seen embedded in the floor, runs close to the river to a large 
ppvate house with thermae, in which five mosaics were found : 
it (groundlessly) bears the name of “ imperial palace.” Farther 
to the south-west are remains of other warehouses, and (possibly) 
of the docks— long narrow chambers, which may. have ..served 


to contain ships. Here arc remains of (earlier) structures in opus 
quadralum whereas the great bulk of the ruias are in brickwork 
and belong to the imperial period. I he medieval Torre Boacciana 
marks approximately tire mouth of the river in Roman times. 

Tlic soutli-eastcm portion of the city has been excavated only 
ver)' partially. To the south-west of the conspicuous temple 
alluded to are the remains of a temple of (.ybclc, wiUi a portico. 
This lay close to the commencement of the Via Severiana (sec 
Skveriana, Via), and the line of tombs which flanked it soon 
begins. Farther south-east, a line of sand dunes, covering. the 
ruins of ancient villas, marks the coastline of the Roman period. 
Some 2 m. to the south-east is the pine forest of Castel Fusano, 
taking its name from a castle erected by the marchese Sacchetti 
in the i6th century. It is now the property of the Chigi and 
is leased to the king (see Laurentina, Via). Here Drs Lowe and 
Sambon made the decisive experiments which proved that the pro- 
pagation of malaria was due to the mosquito anophdes davtger^ 

Sec Notisi» degli scavi, passim : H. iSessau in Corp. inscript. 
Latin, xiv. {Bferlin, XS87), pp. i sqq., and tlie works of M. Jerome 
Carcopino. (T. As.) 

OSTIAKS, or OsTYAKS, a' tribe who inhabit the basin of the 
Ob in western Siberia lieldnging to the Finno-Ugric grotip and 
related to the Voguls. The so-called Ostyaks of the Yenisei 
Speak an entirely different language. I'he best investigators 
(Castrin, Lerbcrg, A. Schrcnck) consider the trans-'Uralian 
Ostiaks and Samoyedcs as identical with the Yugra of the 
Russian annals. During ■ the Russian conquest ■ their - aboclM 
extended much farther south thlm* now, forty*-onc of thteir 
fortified places having been- destroyed by the Cossacks in-i50T> 
in the region of Obdorsk albnc. Remains of these ” towns are 
still to be seen at the Kunovnt river, on the Ob 20 m: bfehwr 
Obdorsk and blsfewherc. The total number of the Ostiaks may; 
be estimated at 27,000. Those on the Irtysh arc mo.stly settled, 
and have adopted the manner of life of Russians and Tatars. 
Those on the Ob are mostly nomads ; along with 8000 Samoyedes 
in the districts- of Berezov and Stirgut, they own large herds of 
reindeer. The Ob Ostiaks are russified to a great extent. They* 
live almost cxchKsivclyby fi.shing, buying from Russian merchants 
com for bread; the use of ‘which has become widely difftrsed. 

The Ostiak.s call themselves As-yiVkh (people of the Ob), and if i» 
supposed that tlu*ir present designation is a cormplion' of this name. 
By language they belong (Castren, JieisobenchU, Reisebriefo-; Abl* 
qvist, Ofvers. aj h'inska Vet.^Soc.. Fdrh. xxi.) to thu Ugrian branch(o£ 
the eastern Finnish stem. All the Ostiaks sppak the same language,! 
mixed to some extent with foreign elements ; but three or four Icadr- 
ing dialects can be distinguished. 

The Ostiaks are michllc-sized, <ir of low stature, mostly tneagie^ 
and not ill inwlc, however clumsy their appoaranoe in winter. in 
their thick fur-clothes. .'J'hc cxtremiiius are line, and the f^t nw* 
usually small. The skull is brachyceplialic, mostly of moderala 
size and height. The liair is dark and soft for the most i>art, fair 
and reddish individuals being raro') the eyes are dark, genecrfly 
narrow ; the nose is flat and broad ; the mouth is large and vdtj» 
thick lips; the beard is scanty. Tlio Mongolian j type is moi» 
strongly pronounced in the women than in the men. On the whole, 
the Ostiaks arc not a pure race ; the purest type is found among thb 
fishers on the Ob, the reindeer-breeders of the tundfa being largely 
intermixed with Samoyedcs. Investigators closoribe them as ktn^' 
gentle and honest ; rioting is almost unknown among them, WH 
also theft, this last occurring (»nly in the \icinity of Russian settle- 
ments, and the only penalty enforced being the restitution twofdldl 
of the property stolen; i 

They arc very skilful in the arts they practise^ cspocidlly ' Ela 
carving wood and bone, tanning (with' egg-yolk and brains) ^ pfe-* 
I>aration of implements from birch-bark, &c. Some of their carved, 
or decorated bark implements (like those figured in hTiddendorfl's 
Sibiriseke Feise, Iv. 2) show considerable artistic skill. .1 

Their folk-lore, like that of other Finnish stems, is imbued wstlK 
a feeling of natural poetry, and refleots also the sadness, ov even thm 
despair, which has been noticed among them. Christianity baa 
made some progress among them and St Nicholas is a popular saint, 
but their ancient pagan- observances are still rctfiincd. 

For the language sec Ahlqvist, Vber die Sprache dtr Ner^Ost^km- 
(1880) and for customs, religion, &e., the Journal de la Sociiti Finno^ 
Ougrtenne, particularW papers by SircUus and> Karialainen, and thA 
papers by Munk&csi, Gehnop, Fuchs and others in the lievue crietiiala. 
pour let dudes Ouralo-Altafques. Patkanov, Die Irtysch-Ostihheu' 
und. ihre Volkspoesie (Petersburg, 1900) ; Patkanov, IrtirechA 
Ostjakfi ^ . und ihre Volhspaesie (1897-1900) ; Papay,i Sammltmi) 
os^phiseheu VolhsdidifunffiH (tgoO). 
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OSTRA, an ancient town of Umbria, Italy, near the modern 
Montenovo, S.E, of Sena Gallica (Sinigaglia). It is hardly 
mentioned by ancient authors, but excavations have brought to 
light remains of various buildings and some inscriptions exist. 
Pliny mentions with it another ancient town, Suasa, 5 m. W., 
which also did not survive the classical period. 

OSTRACISM, a political device instituted, probably by Cleis- 
thenes in 508 b.c., as a constitutional safeguard for the Athenian 
democracy. Its effect was to remove from Athens for a period 
of ten years any person who threatened the harmony and 
tranquillity of the body politic. A similar device existed at 
various times in Argos, Miletus, Syracuse and Megara, but in 
these cities it appears to have been introduced under Athenian 
influence. In Athens in the sixth prytany of each year the 
representatives of the Boule asked the Ecclesia whether it was 
for the welfare of the state that ostracism should take place. 
If the answer was in the affirmative, a day was fixed for the voting 
in the eighth prytany. No names were mentioned, but it is clear 
that two or three names at the most could have been under 
consideration. The people met, not as usual in the Pnyx, but 
in the Agora, in the presence of the Archons, and recorded their 
votes by placing in urns small fragments of pottery (which in the 
ancient world served the purpose of waste-paper) (ostraca) on 
which they wrote the name of the person whom they wished to 
banish. As in the case of other privilegia, ostracism did not 
take effect unless six thousand votes in all were recorded. Grotc 
and others hold that six thousand had to be given against one 
person before he was ostracized, but it seems unlikely that the 
attendance at the Ecclesia ever admitted of so large a vote against 
one man, and the view is contradicted by Plut. Arist. c. 7. The 
ostracized person was compelled to leave Athens for ten years, 
but he was not regarded as a traitor or criminal. When he 
returned, he resumed possession of his property and his civic 
status was unimpaired. The adverse vote simply implied that 
his power was so great as to be injurious to the state. Ostracism 
must therefore be carefully distinguished from exile in the Roman 
sense, which involved loss of property and status, and was for an 
indefinite period {i.e. generally for life). Certain writers have 
even spoken of the “ honour ” of ostracism. At the same time 
it was strictly unjust to the victim, and a heavy punishment to 
a cultured citizen for whom Athens contained all that made life 
worth living. Its political importance really was that it trans- 
ferred the protection of the constitution from the Areopagus to 
the Ecclesia. Its place was afterwards taken by the Graphe 
Paranomdn. 

There is no doubt that Cleisthenes’ object was primarily 
to get rid of the Peisistratid faction without perpetual recourse 
to armed resistance (so Androtion, Aik. Pol. 22, Ephorus, 
Theopompus, Aristotle, Pol. iii. 13, 1284 a 17 and 36; viii.(v.), 
3, 1302 b 15). Aristotle’s Constitution oj Athens (c, 22) gives a 
list of ostracized per.sons, the first of whom was a certain 
Hipparchus of the Peisistratid family (488 b.c.). It is an extra- 
ordinary fact that, if ostracism was introduced in 508 b.c. for 
the purpose of expelling Hipparchus it was not till twenty years 
later that he was condemned. This has led some critics (see 
Lugebil in Das Wesen . . . der Ostrakismos , who arrives at the 
conclusion that ostracism could not have been introduced till 
after 496 b.c.) to suspect the unanimous evidence of antiquity 
that Cleisthenes was the inventor of ostracism. The problem 
is difficult, and no satisfactory answer has been given. Aelian’s 
story that Cleisthenes himself was the first to be ostracized is 
attr^tive in view of his overtures to Persia (see Cleisthenes), 
but it has little historical value and conflicts with the chapter in 
Aristotle’s Constitution — ^which, however, may conceivably be 
simply the list of those recalled from ostracism at the time of 
Xerxes’ Invasion, all of whom must have been ostracized less 
than ten years before 481 (i.e. since Marathon). With the end 
of the Persian Wars, the original object of ostracism was removed, 
but it continued in use for forty years and was revived in 417 B.c. 
It now bec^e a mere party weapon and the farcical result of its 
use in 4x7 in the case of Hyperbolus led to its abolition either at 
once, or, as Lugebil seeks to prove, in the archonship of Euclides 


(403 B.C.). Such a device inevitably lent itself to abuse (see 
Aristotle, Pol. 38, 1284 b 22 o-Tao-taori/cws e’xpwvTo). 

Grote maintains that ostracism was a useful device, on the 
grounds that it removed the danger of tyranny, and was better 
than the perpetual civil strife of the previous century. The 
second reason is strictly beside the point, and the first has no 
force after the Persian Wars. As a factor in party politics it was 
both unnecessary and injurious to the state. Thus in the 
Persian Wars, it deprived Athens of the wisdom of Xanthippus 
and Aristides, while at the battle of Tanagra and perhaps at 
the time of the Egyptian expedition the assistance of Cimon 
was lacking. Further, it was a blow to the fair-play of party 
politics ; the defeated party, having no leader, was reduced to 
desperate mea.sures, such as the assassination of Ephialtes. 
To defend it on the ground that it created and stimulated the 
national consciousness is hardly reconcilable with the historic 
remark of the voter who voted against Aristides because he 
wished to hear no more of his incorruptible integrity j moreover 
in democratic Athens the “ national consciou.sne.ss ” was, if 
anything, too frequently stimulated in the ordinary course 
of government. Aristotle, admitting its usefulness, rightly 
describes ostracism as in theory tryannical ; Montesejuieu 
{Esprit des lois, xii. cc. 19, 29, &c.) defends it as a mild and 
reasonable institution. On the whole, the history of its effect in 
Athens, Argos, Miletus, Megara and Syracuse (where it was 
called Petalismus), furnishes no sufficient defence against its 
admitted disadvantages. The following is a list of persons 
who suffered ostracism : — Hipparchus (488) ; Megacles (487), 
Xanthippus (485), Aristides (483), Themistoclcs (471 ?) ; Cimon 
Ufil ?) Thucydides, son of Melcsias (444), Damon, Hyperbolus 
(417) and possibly Cleisthenes himself {g.v.). 

Authorities. — For tho procedure in O. see Appendix Photii 
(Porson, |>. 675) ; see also, besides authorities tpioted alx>vc, Busolt, 

i. 620; Muller's Handbuch, iv. i, 121 ; Gilbert, Cr. St.i. 446-466 
and Greek Constitutional Antiquities (Eng. trans., 1895^ ; A. H. J. 
Grecnidge, Handbook of Greek Constitutional Antiquities (1896); 
histonc.s of Greece in general. The view maintained in the text as 
to the number of votes necessary is supported by Duruy (H. of G. 

ii. I, 36), Bocckh, Wachsmuth, &c. ; opposed by Grote, Oman and 

(on the whole) by Evelyn Abbott. On tho danger of privilegia in 
general see Cicero, de Legtbus, iii. 4, and note that in Athens, ostra- 
cism gratuitously anticipated a crime which, if committed, would 
have been punishable in the popular Hcliaca. Cf. also article 
Exile. (J. M. M.) 

OSTRACODERMS or Ostracophores, the earliest and most 
primitive group of fish-like animals, found as fossils in Upper 



Fig. i. — Thelodus scoticus. from the Upper Silurian of Lanarkshire, 
restored by Dr R. H. Traquair : about ouc-half nat. size. 



From the Proc. Gtol. Assoc. 


Fig. 2. — Cephalaspis murchisoni, from the Lower Old Red Sand- 
stone of Herefordshire, restored by Dr A. S. Woodward ; about one- 
half nat. size. 

Silurian and Devonian formations both in Europe and in Nortlx 
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America. They are so named (Gr. shell-skins or shell-bearers) 
in allusion to the nacreous shell-like appearance of the inner 
f^e of the plates of armour which cover the more common 



paired fins. Tliey must also have been provided with the usuai 
gill-apparatus, but there is reason to believe that their lower 
jaw was not on tlie fish plan. They arc, therefore, at least as 
low in the zoological scale as the existing lampreys, with 
which Cope, Smith, Woodward and others have associated 
them. They are all small animals, many of them only a few 
centimetres in length. 

The oldest and lowest family of Ostracoderms, that of 
Coelulcpidae, is known by nearly complete skeletons of Thelodus 


From British Museum, Caialo/ut 0/ Fossil Fishes, by permission of the Trustees. , „ , 

Fig. i.—Pteraspis rostreUa, from the Lower Old Red Sandstone of Lanarkshire, Scotland. The body is completely and uniformly 
Herefordshire, restored by Dr A. S. Woodward ; about onc-third covered with minute granules which resemble the shagreen 
nat. size. 

members of the group. The Ostracoderms are, indeed, known 
only by the hard armature of the skin, but this sometimes bears 
impressions of certain internal soft parts which have perished 



Fig. 4. — Pterichthys milleri, from the Middle Old Red Sandstone 
of Scotland, restored by Dr R. H. I'ratiuair ; upper (A), lower (B), 
and left-side view (C), about one-half nat, size. 


aq.. Angular. 
a.d.L, Anterior dorso-latcral. 
a.m.d,, Anterior median dorsal. 
a.vJ., Anterior ventro-latcral. 

c. , Central. 

d. a.. Dorsal anconeal. 

d. ar., Dorsal articular. 

Extra lateral, 

e. m., External marginal, 
t.m., Internal marginal. 

Lateral. 

l. oec., Lateral occipital. 

m. , Median. 

nt.m., Marginals of lower limb. 


m.occ., Median occipital. 
m.v.. Median venbial. 
mx., Maxilla. 

o. . Ocular. 

p. d.l,. Posterior dorso-lateral. 
p.m., Pre-median. 

p,m.d., Posterior median 
dorsal. 

Posterior ventro-lateral. 
pt.m,. Post-median. 

Semilunar, 
f.. Terminal. 
v.a., Ventral anconeal. 
v.€tr,, Ventral articular. 


during fossilization. They agree with fishes in the possession of 
median fins, and resemble the large majority of early fishes in their 
unequal-lobed (heterocercal) tail, but they have no or^aiy 


(fig. i)‘ and'LflMayAia from the Upper Silurian mudstones of 
B of Lanarkshire, Scotland. The body is con 
covered with minute granules which 1 

of sharks, and were erroneously ascribed to sharks when they 
were first discovered in tlie Upper Silurian bone-bed at 
Ludlow, Shropshire. The head anti anterior part of the trunk 
are depressed and shown from above or below in the fossils, 
and this region sharply contracts behind into the slender tail, 
which is generally seen in side view, with one small dorsal fin 
and a forked hetcrocurcal tail. The eyes arc far forwards and 
wide apart. In anollicr family, that of the Ccphalaspklae (fig. 2), 
the animals resemble the Coclolupitls in shape, but their skin- 
granules are fused into small plates, which are polygonal where 
there must have been much flexibility, and in rings round the 
tail where the underlying successive plates of muscle necL..sbitated 
this arrangement. The eyes arc close together. At the opening of 
the gill-cavity on each side at the back ol the head, there is a flexible 
flap, which is sometimes interpreted as a paired limb. Part of the 
armour of ilic Cephalaspidians contains bonc-cells, but the dermal 
plates of two other families, the Pteraspidae (fig. 3) and Drepanas- 
pidae, consist merely of fused shagreen granules without any 
advance towards bone. The Pteraspidae are interesting as showing 
on the inner side of the dorsal shield impressions w'hich suggest that 
the gill-cavities extended unusually far forwards to the front of the 
head. Another family, known only by nearly complete skeletons 
from the Upper Silurian mudstones of Lanarkshire, is that of the 
Birkcniidae, comprising small fusiform species which are covered 
with granules disposed in curiously-arranged rows. The highest 
Ostracoilerms are the Asterolepidae, which occur only in Devonian 
rocks and include the familiar Ptefichthys (fig. 4) from the Middle 
Old Red Sandstone of Scotland. In this family the primitive skin- 
tuberclcs seem to have fused, not into polygonal plates, but along 
the lines of the slimc-canals. The Asterolepid armour consists of 
symmetrically arranged, overlapping plates on the top of the head 
and round the body, with a pair of flippers similarly armoured and 
appended to the latter. The tail resembles that of other Qstraco- 
durins and is sometimes covered with scales. 

See E. Ray Lankester, The Cephalaspidae (Monogr. Palaeont. Soc. 
1868, 1870) ; R. H. Traquair, The AsteroleMdae (Monogr. Palaeont. 
Soc. 1894, 1904, 190O) and papers in Trans. Roy. Soc. Edinb. 
vol. xxxix. No. 3* (1899), vol, xl. Nos. 30, 33 (1903, 1905) ; A. S. 
Woodw’ard, Catal. Pass. Fishes, B.M. pt. ii. (1S91) ; W. H. Gaskcll, 
Origin of Vertebrates (London, 1908). (A. S. Wo.) 

OSTRAU, the name of two Austrian towns in the Ostrau- 
Karwin coal-mining district, (i) Mahrisch-Ostrau (Moravian 
Ostrau), a town in Moravia, 95 m. N.E. of Briinn by rail. Pop. 
(1900) 30,125. It is situated on the right bank of the Ostrawitza, 
near its confluence with the Oder, and it derives its importance 
from the neighbouring coal mines, and the blast furnaces and 
iron-works which they have called into existence. The manu- 
factures comprise sheet-iron, boilers, zinc, brick and tiles, 
paraffin, petroleum, soap and candles. The Rothschild iron-works 
at Witkowitz are in the vicinity. (2) Polnisch-Ostrau (Polish 
Ostrau), a mining town in Austrian Silesia, opposite Mahrisch- 
Ostrau. Pop. (1900) 18,761, mostly Czech. It has large 
coal mines, which form the south-western portion of the extensive 
Upper Silesian coal fields, the largest Austrian deposit. 

OSTRICH ( 0 . Eng. estridge ; Fr. autruche ; Span, avestna ; 
Lat. avis sirutkio ; Gr. KTTpovQLtnv or 6 pJkyas arpovOos) ; 
the StnUhio camchts of Linnaeus, and the largest of living birds, 
an adult male standing nearly 8 ft. high and weighing 300 lb. 

Tlie genus Siruthio forms the type of the group of Ratite 
birds, characterized chiefly by large size, breast-bone without 
a keel, strong running legs, rudimentary wings and simple 
feathers (sec Bird). The most obvious distinctive character 
presented by the ostrich is the presence of two toes only, 
the third and fourth, on each foot — a character absolutely 
peculiar to the genus Struthio. In South America anotlier 
l^e Ratite bird, the rhea, is called ostrich ; it can be dis- 
tinguished at once from the true ostrich by its possession of 
three toes. 
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The wild ostrich^ is disappeariiig before the persecutibn of 
man, and liiere are many districts, some of wide extent, frequented 
by the ostrich in the i9tli century— especially towards the 
Metremities of its African range — in which it no longer occurs, 
while in Asia there is evidence, more or less trustworthy, of its 
former existence in most parts of the south-western desert- 
tracts, in few of which it is now to be found. Xenophon’s notice 
of its abundance in Assyria {Anedfosis, i. 5) is well known. 
It is probable that it still lingers in the wastes of Kirwan in 
eastern Persia, whence examples may occasionally Stray north- 
ward to those of Turkestan,^ even near the Lower Oxus ; but 
the assertion, often repeated, as to its former occurrence in 
Baluchistan or Sind seems to rest on testimony too slender 
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for acceptance. Apparently the most northerly limit of the 
ostrich’s ordinary range at the present day is that portion of 
the Syrian Desert lying directly eastward of Damascus ; and, 
within the liitiits of what may be called Palestine, H. B. Tristram 
{Fauna atid Flora of Palestine, p. 139) regards it as but a straggler 
from central Arabia, though wo have little information as to 
its distribution in that country'. 

Africa is still, as in ancient days, the continent in which the 
ostrich c:hiefly flourishes. There it appears to inhabit every 
waste sufljclently extensive to afford it the solitude it loves. 
Yet even there it has to contend with the many species of 
carnivora which prey upon its eggs and young — ^the latter 
especially j and H. Lichtenstein long ago remarked ® that if it 

* A good summary of the present distribution is contained in the 
Ostriches and Ostrich Farming of De Mosenthal and Harting, from 
which the accompanyring figure is, with permission, taken. Von 
lluuglin, in his Ornithologie Nordost-Afrikas (pp. 935-935)> and A. 
Reichenow in Die Vogel AJrihas, have given more particular details 
of the ostrich’s distribution in Africa. 

’ Drs Finsch and Hartlaub quote a passage from Remusat’s 
Remarques sur I’extension de rentpire chinoise, stating that in 
about t|ic 7tli century of our era a live ” camel-l)ird ” was sent as a 
present with an embassy from Turkestan to China. 

’ H. Lichtenstein, Reise im stidlichen Africa, ii. 42*45 (Berlin, 
J8i2). 


were not for its numerous eh^ies the luulti^ylication bf 
ostriches would be quite unexampled.” 

Though isomtetimes assembling ' in troops of from thirty to fifty, 
and tlicn generally associating with zebras or with some ol the larger 
antelopes, ostriches commonly, and especially in the breeding 
-season, live in companies- of not more than four or five, one of wliich 
is a cock "and the rest are hens. The latter lay their eggs in one And 
the same nest, a . shallow pit scraped out by their feet, with the earth 
heaped around to forth H 'kind of wall against which the outermost 
circle of eggs rest. As soon as ten or a dozen eggs are laid, the cock 
begins to toood, always taking his place on tliem at nightf^ iSir- 
rounded by the hens, wliilc by day they relieve one another, more 
it w'ould seem to guard their common treasure from Jackals ami 
small beasts of prey than directly to forward the process of hatching, 
for that is often left wholly to the sun.^ Some thirty eggs arc laid 
in the nest, and roimd it are scattered perhaps as many more. 
These last are said to be broken by the old birds to serve as nourish- 
ment for the ncwly-hatched chi&s, whose stomachs Cannot bear 
the hard food on which their parents thrive. The greatest care is 
taken to place the nest w’hcrc it may not be discovered, and the birds 
avoid being seen when going to or from it, while they display great 
solicitude for their young. C. J. Andersson in his Lake N’gami 
(pp. 253-2^) has given a lively account of the pursuit by himself 
and Francis Galton of a brood of ostriches, in the course of which 
the male bird feigned being wounded to distract their attention ft-om 
his offspring. Though the ostrich ordinarily inhabits the most arid 
districts, it requires w*ater to drink ; more than that, it will fre- 
quently bathe, and sometimes c\'en, according to Von Heuglin, in 
the sea. 

The question whether to recognize more than one species of 
ostrich has been continually discussed without leading to a satis- 
factory solution. While eggs from North Africa present a perfectly 
smooth surface, those from South Africa are pitted. Moreover 
northern birds liave the skin of the parts not covered with feathers 
flcsh-colourcd, whih; this skin is bluish in southern birds, and hence 
the latter have been thought to need specific designation as S. 
australis. Examples from the Somali country have been described a.s 
forming a distinct .specic.s under the name of 6'. molybdophanes from 
the leaden colour of their naked parts. 

The ^eat mercantile value of ostrich-fcathers, and the increas- 
ing difficulty, due to the causes already mentioned, of procuring 
them from wild birds, has led to the formation in Cape Colony, 
Kgypt, the French Riviera and elsewhere of numerous “ ostrich- 
farms,” on which these birds are kept in confinement, and at 
regular intervals deprived of their plumes. In favourable 
localities and with judicious management these establishments 
yield very considerable profit (see Feather). 

See, besides the works mentioned, E. D'Alton, Die Shelcle der 
Straussartigen Vogel ahgebildct uud leschrieben (Bonn, 1827) ; P. L. 
Sclatcr, “ On the Struthious Birds living in the Zoological Society’s 
Menagerie,” Transactions, iv. p. 353, containing a fine representation 
(pi. 67), by J. Wolf, of the male Sbwii'n'o camelus ; J. Forest, L'Au- 
Iruche (Paris, 1804) ; A. Douglass, Ostrich Farming in South Africa 
(London, t88i) ; modern anatomical work on the group is referred 
to in the article Birds. (A. N.) 

OSTROG, a town of Russia, in the government of Volhynia, 
95 m. W. of Zhitomir, at the confluence of the Vilya with the 
Goiy'n. Pop. (1897) 14,530, It is an episcopal see of the 
Orthodox Greek Church, and in the i6th century had a classical 
academy, converted later into a Jesuit college. Here was made 
and printed in 1581 the first translation of the Bible into old 
Slav. In the town is a brotherhood of Cyril and Methodius, 
which maintains schools of its own. The tanning of light leather 
is an active domestic trade ; other industries are potteries, 
oil-works, soap, candle and tobacco factories. After being 
plundered by the Cossack chieftain Khmelnitski in 1648 and 
conquered by the Russians seven years later, the town fell into 
decay. 

OSTROGOTHS, or Eas’T, Goths, one of the two main branches 
into which the Goths were divided, the other being the Visigoths, 
or West Goths. See Goths, 

OSTROVSKIY, ALEXANDER NIKOtAIVIGH (1823-1886), 
Russian dramatic author, was born on the 12th of April 1823 in 
Moscow, where his father was ah official of the senate. He studied 

* By those whose experience is derived from the observation of 
captive ostriches this fact has been often disputed. Btit, the difler- 
once of circumstances under which they find themselves, and in 
particular their removal from the heal-rclnining sands of the desert 
and its burning sunshine, 13 quite enough to accoifint for the change 
of halHt. Von HeugUn also (p. 933) »s explicit on this point. 
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kw in the university of that city, wJaich’he 'mtfaout 

having submitted to the final ejtaonnation. Ue was then 
Cmpiloyod as a dork in the office of the “ Court of Conscienoe,” 
and sut^equently in that of the ’Conmeroial Court at Moscow. 
Both tribunals were called -upon to settle disputes chiefly among 
the Russian merchant class, from which Ostrovskiy was thus 
enabled to draw the chief ^^aracters for his earliest comedies. 
Among these are Byednaya Nivesta (“ The Poor Bride 
Byednost ni Porok (‘* Poverty not a Vice and Ne v’sitoi sani 
m sadis ^literally “ Don't put yourself in another’s sledge,” 
meaning Don’t put yourself in a position for wliich you are not 
suited ”). Of this last Nicholas 1 . said, “ it was not a play, but 
a lesson.” The uncultured, self-satisfi^ Moscow merchants are 
strikingly portrayed in Orozd (” The Tempest ”) and Suoyt 
lyudi soehtyomsya (“ Between near relatives no accounts are 
needed ”), which was originally called “ The Bankrupt.” The 
last^mentioned comedy was prohibited for ten years, until the 
accession of Alexander II., and Ostrovskiy was dismissed the 
government service and placed under the supervision of the 
police. The Liberal tendencies of the new reign, however, soon 
brought relief, Ostrovskiy was one of several well-known literary 
men who were sent into the provinces to report on the condition 
of the people. Ostrovskiy’s field of inquiry lay along the upper 
Volga, a part of the country memorable for some of the most 
important events in Russian history. This mission induced him 
to write several historical driunas of great merit, such as Kmnta 
Zakharich Minin Soukhartntk (the full name of the famous 
butcher who saved Moscow from the Poles) ; “ The False 
Demetrius ” and “ Vassily Shuisky Vasstlisa Mdentieva (the 
name of a favourite court lady of Ivan the Terrible), and the 
comedy, Voivoda eeli Son na Volga (“ I'hc Military Commander,” 
or “ A dream on the Volga ”). Many of his later works treat of 
the Russian nobility, and include ByesJtani D«igf.(lkerally “ Mad 
Money ”), Vospeetimtsa (“ A Girl brought up in a Stranger’s 
Family ”), and Velhi e Ootsi (“ Wolves and Sheep ”) ; others 
relate to the world of actors, such as Ltess (” Forest ”), Bez 
vini vinavatiya (“ Guiltlessly guilty ”), and Tclenti e Pehloniki 
(“ Talents and their Admirers ”). Ostrovskiy enjoyed the 
i^tronage of Alexander III., and received a pension of 3000 
roubles a year. With the help of Moscow capitalists he established 
in that city a model theatre and school of dramatic art, of 
which he became the first director. He also founded the Society 
of Russian Dramatic Art and Opera Composers. His death 
took place on the 24th of June 1886, while travelling to his 
estate in Kostroma. 

*OSTUNl, a picturesque walled city of Apulia, Italy, in the 
province of l^cce, 23 m. by rail N.W. of Brindisi. Pop. (1901) 
7734 (town) ; 22,811 (commune). It 'has a cathedral of the isth 
ctaitury with a fine Rt»manesque facade, and a municipal library 
with a collection of antiquities, llie see has been amalgamated 
wkh that 'of Brindisi . I 

OStJNA, PEDRO TELLEZ QIRON, 3rd duke of (1575-1624), 
Spanish viceroy of Sicily and Naples, was born at Osuna, and 
baptized on the xSth of January 1575. He was the son of Juan 
Tellez Giron, the 2nd duke, and of his wife Ana Maria de Velasco, 
a daughter of the constable of Castile. When a boy he 
accompanied his grandfather, the ist duke, to Naples, where he 
•was viceroy. lie saw service at the age of fourteen with the 
troops sent by Philip II. to put down a revolt in Aragon, and 
was married while still young to Dofia Catarina Enriquez de 
’Ribera, a grand-daughter on her mother’s side of Hernan 
Cortes, the conqueror of Mexico. In 1598 he mherited the 
dukedom. Before and after his marriage he was known for the 
reckless dissipation of his life. The scandals to which his 
■'excesses gave rise led to his imprisonment at Arivalo in 1600, 
This sharp lesson had a wholesome effect on the duke, and in the 
>SBTne year he left for Flanders, with a body of soldiers raised at 
his own expense. His appearance in Flanders as a grandee with 
■a following of his ovm caused some embarrassment to the king’s 
officers. But Osuna displayed unexpected docility and good 
serise in the 'field. He was content to serve as a subordinate, and 
'took a full share of work ^and fighting both by land and sea.. 
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When peace was made with England iit: 1604 he is said to have 
visited London. He is said also to have^ paid a visit to' HoUand 
daring the armktioe araanged to allow of the negotiations for (the 
twelve year^ truce of 1609; but, as he was bade in Spain by that 
year, he caosnot :have seen much of the country. His : services 
had piurged his early offences, and he had been decorated' with 
the Golden Fleece. On the iSth of September 1610 ho mas 
named viceroy of. Sicily, and he took f>ossesBion of his post at 
Melaazo on the 9th' of March j6ii. In 1616 he was prOnaOted 
to Ihe viceroyalty of Maples, and held the office till he wias 
recalled on tlw 28th of March i6ao. The internal govermnhoft 
of Osuna in both provinces was vigorous and just. During hia 
Sicilian viceroyalty he organized' A good squadron of gsffieys 
with which he freed the coast for a time from the raids of the 
Mahomraedan pirates of the Barbary States and the Le'eant. 
Afttf his transfer to Naples Osuna continued his energetic wars 
with the pirates, but he became concerned in some of the mosit 
obscure political intrigues of the time. He entered into a policy 
of unmeasured hostihty to Venice, which he openly attacked 
m the Adriatic. The princes of tbe Spanish branch of the 
Habsburgs were at all times anxious to secure safe com'ihunica* 
lion with the German possessions of their family. Hence their 
anxiety to dominate all northern Italy and secure possession 
of the Alpine passes. It would have suited them very well 
if they could have reduced Vwuce to the same state of servitude 
as Genoa. Osuna threw himself into this policy with a whole 
heart. 'I'here can be no reasonable doubt that he was engaged 
with the Spanish ambassador, and the viceroy of Milan, in the 
mysterious conspiracy against Venice in 1618. As usual, the 
Spanish government had miscalculated its resources, and was 
compelled to draw back. It then found extreme difficulty 
in controlling its fiery viceroy. Osuna continued to act against 
Venice in an almost piratical fashion, and treated orders from 
home with scant respect. Serbus fears began to be entertained 
that he meant to declare himself independent in Naples, and 
had he tried he could have brought about a revolt which the 
enfeebled Spanish government could hardly have suppressed. 
It is, however, unlikely that he had treasonable intentions. 
He allowed his naval forces to be gradually reduced by drafts, 
and when superseded returned obe< 5 eiitly to Madrid. After his 
return he was impriscxned on a long siring of charges, and largely 
at the instigation of the Venetians. No judgment was issued 
against him, as he dbd in prison on the 24th of September 1624. 
The “ great duke of Oauzia,” as he is always called by the 
Spaniards, impressed the imagination of his countrymen [h:o- 
foundly as a vigorous^ dommeering and patrbtic leader of the 
stamp of the i6th century, and he was no less admired by the 
Italians. His ability was infinitely superior to that of the ordinary 
politicians and courtiers of the time, but he was more energetic 
than really wise, and he was an mtolerable subordinate to the 
bureaucratic despotism of Madrid. 

'rhe Vita di Don Pitiro Giron, duca d' Oosuna, vieere di Ndpbli e 
di Hiciiia of Gregorio Leti (Amsterdam, 1699) is full of irrelevances, 
and contains much gossip, as well as speeches which are manifestily 
the invention of the author. But it is founded on good documents, 
and Leti, an Italian who detested the ^anish rule, knew the state 
of his own country well. See also Don C. Fernandez Duro, Et Gran 
Duque de Osuna y su Marina (Madrid, lUVs), and Doeumentos 
inidttos para la bistoria de EspaM (Madrid, 1842, &c.), vuls. xliv.- 
xlvii. 

OSUNA, a town of southern Spain, in the province of Seville ; 
57 m. by rail E.S.E. of Seville. Pop. (1900) 18,072. Ofiutta 
is built on a hill, overlooking the fertile plain watered 
Salado, a sub^tribut^y of the Guadalquivir. On the top of the 
hill stands the collegiate church, dating from 1534 and con- 
taining interesting Spanish and eariy German pmntings. Tb^se, 
however, as well as the sculptures over the portal, auffered 
considerably during the occupation of the place by the French 
under Soult. The vqults, which are supported by Moorish 
arches, contain the tombs of the Giron family, by one of whom, 
Don Juan Tellez, the church was founded in 1534. The univtr- 
aity of Osuna, founded' also by liim in 1549, was suppressed in 
1820 ; but its large building is still used as a seconda^ sdlOOL 
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The industries are agriculture and the making of esparto mats, 
pottery, bricks, oil, soap, cloth, linen and hats. 

Osuna, the Urso of Hirtius, famous in the ist century b.c. 
for its long resistance to the troops of Caesar, and its fidelity 
to the Pompeians, was subsequently called by the Romans 
Orsona and Gemina Urbanorum, the last name being due, 
it is said, to the presence of two urban legions here. Osuna 
was taken from the Moors in 1239, and given by Alphonso X. 
to the knights of Calatrava in 1264. Don Pedro Giron appro- 
priated it to himself in 1445. One of his descendants, Don 
Pedro Tellez, was the first holder of the title duke of Osuna, 
conferred on him by Philip II. in 1562. 

Estepa (pop. 8591), a town 6 m. E.N.E. is the Iberian and 
Carthaginian Astepa or Ostipo, famous for its siege in 207 b.c. 
by the Romans under Publius Cornelius Scipio. When further 
resistance became impossible, the people of Astepa set fire to 
their town, and all perished in the flames. 

OSWALD {c. 605-642), king of Northumbria, was one of the 
sons of iEthelfrith and was expelled from Northumbria on 
the accession of Edwin, though he himself was a son of Edwin’s 
sister Acha. He appears to have spent some of his exile in 
Iona, where he was instructed in the principles of Christianity. 
In 634 he defeated and slew the British king Ceadwalla at a 
place called by Bede Denisesburn, near Hefenfelth, which has 
been identified with St Oswald’s Cocklaw, near ChoUerford, 
Northumberland. By this he avenged his brother Eanfrith, 
who had succeeded Edwin in Bernicia, and became king of 
Northumbria. Oswald reunited Deira and Bernicia, and soon 
raised his kingdom to a position equal to that which it had 
occupied in the time of Edwin, with whom he is classed by Bede 
as one of the seven great Anglo-Saxon kings. His close alliance 
with the Celtic church is the characteristic feature of his reign. 
In 635 he sent to the elders of the Scots for a bishop. On the 
arrival of Aidan in answer to this request he assigned to him 
the island of Lindisfame as his see, near the royal city of Barn- 
borough. He also completed the minster of St Peter at York 
which had l)ecn begun by Paulinus under Edwin. Bede declares 
that Oswald ruled over “all the peoples and provinces of Britain, 
which includes four languages, those of the Britons, Piets, 
Scots and Angles.” His relationship to Edwin may have helped 
him to consolidate Deira and Bernicia. Early in his reign he 
was sponsor to the West Saxon king Cynegils, who.se daughter 
he married, in 642 he was defeated and slain at a place called 
Maserfeld, probably Oswestry in Shropshire, by Penda of 
Mercia. 

See Bede, Hisiovia Ecclesiastic a, ed. C. Plummer (Oxford, 1896), 
ii. 5, 14, 20; in. 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 9-14. Anglo-Uaxmi Chronicle, ed. J. 
Earle and C. Plummer (Oxford, 1899), s.a., 617, 634, 635, 642, 654. 

OSWALD (d. 992), archbishop of York, was a nephew of 
Oda, archbishop of Canterbury, and at an early age became, 
by purchase, head of the Old Minster at Winchester. Desiring 
to become a monk, he went with Oda’s approval to the monastery 
of Fleury on the Loire— at that time the great centre of reviving 
Benedictinism. Here he soon distinguished himself by the 
monastic austerity of his life. In 959 he returned to England 
at the request of Oda, who, however, died before his arrival. 
He now went to York to his kinsman the Archbishop Oskytel, 
who took him with him on a pilgrimage to Rome. Soon after 
his return he was appointed bishop of Worcester at the re- 
commendation of Dunstan, his predecessor in the see (961). 
As bishop I'.e took a prominent part in that revival of monastic 
discipline on Benedictine lines of which Aethelwold, bishop 
of Winchester, was tlie most ardent leader. His methods, how- 
ever, were less violent than those of Aethelwold. Among other 
religious houses he founded that of Ramsey in conjunction with 
Aethelwinc, Haldorman of East Anglia. In 972 he was translated 
(again at Dunstan's recommendation) to the archbishopric of 
York, with which he continued to hold the see of Worcester. 
He died on the 29th of February 992 and was buried at 
Worcester. 

See Memorials of St Dunstan, edited by W. Stubbs, Rolls series 
(London, 2874). 


OSWALDTWI8TLE, an urban district in the Accrington 
parliamentary division of Lancashire, England, on the Leeds 
and Liverpool Canal, 3J m. E.S.E. of Blackburn. Pop. (1901) 
14,192. It possesses cotton-mills, printworks, bleachworks and 
chemical works, and in the neighbourhood are collieries, stone 
quarries and potteries. At Peelfold, in the township, was born 
(1750) Sir Robert Peel, first baronet, who, as a factory-owner, 
effected wide developments in the cotton industry. 

OSWEGO, a city, port of entry, and the county-seat of Oswep 
county, New York, U.S.A., on the S.E. shore of Lake Ontario, 
at the mouth of the Oswego river, about 35 m. N.W. of Syracuse. 
Pop. (1900) 22,199, whom 3989 were foreign born ; (1910, 
census) 23,368. It is served by the New York Central & 
Hudson River, the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, and the 
New York, Ontario & Western railways, by several lines of lake 
steamboats, and by the Oswego canal, which connects Lake 
Ontario with the Erie canal at Syracuse. There is an inner 
harbour of 9*35 acres and an outer harbour of 140 acres, which 
are defended by Fort Ontario. The city lies at an altitude of 
300 ft., and is divided into two parts by the Oswego river. 
Oswego is the seat of a state Normal and Training School (founded 
as the City Training School in 1861, and a state school since 
1867), a state armoury, and a United States life-saving station ; 
among the public buildings are the City Library (about 14,000 
volumes in 1909), founded by Gerrit Smith in 1855, the Federal 
Building and Custom House, the City Hall, the City Hospital, 
the County Court House, an Orphan Asylum, and a business 
college. The Oswego river has here a fall of 34 ft. and furnishes 
excellent water power. Among the principal manufactures are 
starch (the city has one of the largest starch factories in the 
world), knit goods, railway car springs, shade-cloth, boilers and 
engines, wooden-ware, matches, paper-cutting machines, and 
cau de cologne. The factory products were valued in 1905 at 
$7,592,125. Oswego has a considerable trade with Canada; 
in 1908 its exports were valued at $2,880,553 and its imports at 
$999,164. Lake commerce with other American Great Lake 
ports is also of some importance, the principal articles of trade 
being lumber, grain and coal. 

Tbe site of Oswego was visited by Samuel de Champlain in 
1616. Subsequently it was a station for the Jesuit missionaries 
and the courmrs des bois. In 1722 a regular trading post was 
established here by English traders, and in 1727 Governor 
William Burnet of New York erected the first Fort Oswego 
(sometimes called Fort Burnet, Chouaguen or Pepperrell). It 
was an important base of operations during King (George’s War 
and the French and Indian war. In the years 1755-1756 the 
British erected two new forts at the mouth of the river. Fort 
Oswego (an enlargement of the earlier fort) on the east and Fort 
Ontario on the west. In August 1756 Montcalm, marching 
rapidly from Ticonderoga with a force of 3000 French and 
Indians, appeared Ijcfore the forts, then garrisoned by 1000 
British and colonial troops, and on the 14th of August forced 
the abandonment of Fort Ontario. On the following day he 
stormed and captured Fort Oswego, and, dismantling both, 
returned to Ticonderoga. The liritish restored Fort Ontario 
in 1759, and maintained a garrison here until 1796, when, with 
other posts on the lakes, they were, in accordance with the terms 
of Jay’s Treaty, made over to the United States. It was here 
in 1766 that Pontiac formally made to Sir William Johnson his 
acknowledgment of Great Britain’s authority. On the 6th of 
May 1814 Sir James Yeo, with a superior force of British and 
ptnadians, captured the fort, but soon afterwards withdrew, 
in 1839 the fort was rebuilt and occupied by United States 
troops ; it was abandoned in 1899, but, after having been recon- 
structed, was again garrisoned in 1905. The modern city may 
be said to date from 1796. Oswego became the county-seat in 
1816, was incorporated os a village in 1828 (when the Oswego 
canal was completed), and was first chartered as a city in 1848. 

See Churchill, Smith and Child, Landmarks of Oswego County 
(Syracuse, 1895). 

OSWESTRY, a market town and municipal borough in the 
Oswestry parliamentary division of Shropshire, England, on 
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the borders of Wales, i8 m. N.W. from Shrewsbury. Pop. 
(1901 ) 9579. It is on a branch from the Chester line of the Great 
Western railway, and on the Cambrian main line. The situation 
is pleasant and the neighbouring district well wooded and hilly. 
The church of St Oswald, originally conventual, is Early English 
and Decorated, but has been greatly altered by restoration. There 
is a Roman Catholic chapel with presbytery, convent and school. 
The grammar school, founded in the reign of Henry IV., occupies 
modem buildings, llie municipal buildings (1893) include a 
library, and a school of science and art. On a hill W. of the 
town are the castle grounds, laid out in 1890, but of the castle 
itself only slight remains are seen. The Cambrian railway 
engine and carriage works are here ; and there are tanneries, 
mating works, machinery works and iron foundries. Frequent 
agricultural fairs are held. The town is governed by a mayor, 
6 aldermen and 18 councillors. Area, 1887 acres. 

Old Oswestry, also called Old Fort (Welsh Hhi Dinas), is a 
British earthwork about a mile from the modern town. There 
are various unsatisfactory accounts of the early history of 
Oswestry (Blaneminster, or Album Monasterium), as that it 
was called Trer Cadeirau by the Britons and Osweiling after 
Cunelda VVledig, prince of North Wales, had granted it to his 
son Osweil. It derives its present name from Oswald, king of 
Northumbria, who is said to have been killed here in 643, although 
it was not definitely known as Oswest^ until the 13th century. 
In the Domesday Survey it is included in the manor of Maesbury, 
which Rainald, sheriff of Shropshire, held of Roger, earl of Shrews- 
bury j but Rainald or his predecessor Warin had already raised 
a fortification at Oswestry called Louvre. The manor pas%d 
in the reign of Henry I. to Alan Fitz-Flaad, in whose family it 
continued until the death of Henry Fitzalan, earl of Arundel, 
without male issue in 1580. The first charter, of which a copy 
only is preserved among the corporation records, is one given 
in 1262 by John Fitzalan granting the burgesses .self-government. 
Richard II. by a charter dated 1398 granted all the privileges 
which belonged to Shrewsbury, and a similar charter was 
obtained from Thomas, earl of Arundel in 1407. The town was 
incorporated by Elizabeth in 1582 under the government of 
two bailiffs and a common council of 24 burgesses, and her 
charter was confirmed by James I. in 1616. A charter granted 
by Charles If. in 1672 appointed a mayor, 12 aldermen and 15 
common coiincilmen, and remained the governing charter until 
the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835 changed the corporation. 
In 1228 John Fitzalan obtained the right of holding a market 
every week on Monday instead of Thursday. 'ITte market 
rights were helil by the lord of the manor until 1819, when Earl 
Powis sold them to the corporation. In the 15th and i6th 
centuries a weekly market was held at Oswestry for the sale 
of woollen goods manufactured in North Wales, but in the 17th 
century the drapers of Shrewsbury determined to get the trade 
into their own town, and although an Order in the Privy Council 
was passed to restrain it to Oswestry they agreed in 1621 to buy 
no more cloth there. The town was walled by the time of Edward 
I., but was several times burnt during Welsh invasions. In 1642 
it was garrisoned for Charles I., but two years later surrendered 
to the parliamentary forces. 

See William Cathrall, T/te History of Oswestry (1855) | William 
Price, The History of Oswestry from the Earliest Period (1S15) ; 
Victoria County History, Shropshire. 

OSWIO (c. 612-670), king of Northumbria, son of iEthelfrith 
and brother of Oswald, whom he succeeded in Bemicia in 642 
after the battle of Maserfeld, was the seventh of the great 
English kings enumerated by Bede. He succeeded in making 
the majority of the Britons, Piets and Scots tributary to him. 
At Gilling in 651 he caused the murder of Oswine, a relative 
of Edwin, who had become king of Deira, and a few years j 
later took possession of that kingdom. He appears to have j 
consolidated his power by the aid of the Church and by a series | 
of judicious matrimonial alliances. It was probably in 64a that j 
he married Eanfied, daughter of Edwin, thus uniting the two | 
rival dynasties of Northumbria. His daughter Alhfled he | 
married to Peada, son of Penda, king of Mercia, while another j 
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daughter, Osthtyth, became the wife of iEthclred, third son of 
the same king. Oswio was chiefly responsible for the recon- 
version of the East Saxons. He is said to have convinced their 
king Sigeberht of the truth of Christianity by his arguments, 
and at his request sent Cedd, a brother of Ceadda, en a mission 
to Essex. In 655 he was attacked by Penda, and, after an 
unsuccessful attempt to buy him off, defeated and slew the 
I Mercian king at the battle of the Winwaed. He then took 
possession of part of Mercia, giving the rest to Peada. As a 
thank-offering he dedicated his daughter iElfled to the Church, 

^ and founded the monastery of Whitby. About this time he is 
thought by many to have obtained some footing in the kingdom 
of the Piets in succession to their king Talorcan, the son of his 
brother Eanfrid. In 660 he married his son Ecgfrith to 
./Ethelthryth, daughter of the East Anglian king Anna. In 
664 at the synod of Whitby, Oswio accepted the usages of the 
Roman Church, which led to the departure of Colman and the 
appointment of Wilfrid as bishop of York. Oswio died in 670 
and was succeeded by his son Ecgfrith. » 

See Rede, Hisioria Ecclcsiastica, ii., ill., iv., v., edited 1^ C. 
Plummer (Oxford, 1896) ; Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, edited by Earle 
and Plummer (Oxford, 1899). ^ ^ 

OTHMAN (r. 574-656), in full Othman ibn 'Affan, the 
third of the Mahommedan caliphs, a kinsman and son-in-law 
of Mahomet and cousin of Abu Sofian, whose son Moawiya 
became the first of the Omayyad dynasty. He was elected 
caliph in succession to Omar in 644, but owing to his alternate 
weakness and cruelty and his preference of the Koreish for all 
responsible positions irrespective of their capacity, he produced 
strife throughout the empire which culminated in his assassina- 
tion by Mahommed, son of Abu Bekr. He was succeeded by 
All {q.v.). See Caliphate, A. § 3. 

OTHNIEL, in the Bible, a clan settled at Debir or Kirjath- 
sepher in S. Palestine (Juclg. i. 12 sqq., Josh. xv. 16 sqq,, contrast 
Josh. X. 38 scq.), described as the “ brother ” ef Caleb. The 
name appears in Judg. iii. 7-1 1 (see Judges), as that of a hero 
who delivered Israel from a North Syrian king. That a king 
from the Euphrates who had subjugated Canaan should have 
been defeated by a clan of the south of Palestine has been 
doubted. There is no evidence of such a situation, and it has 
been conjectured that Cushan-Rishathaim (the name suggests 
“ C. of double wickedness ” !) of Aram (dik) has arisen from 
some king (cp. Husham, Gen. xxxvi. 34) or clam (cp. Cush, Num. 
xii, i; Cushan, Hab, iii. 7) of Edom (dik) to the south or 
south-east of Palestine. Othniel recurs in i Chron. iv. 13. 

See A. Klostermann, Gesch. d. Volkes Israel (1896), p. 122 ; Cheyne, 
Ency. Dxb. col. 969969. and references ; also the literature to Judges. 

OTHO, MARCUS SALVIUS (32-69), Roman emperor from the 
15th of January to the 15th of April a.d. 69, was born on the 
28th of April A.D. 32. He belonged to an ancient and noble 
Etruscan family settled at Ferentinum in Etruria. He appears 
first as one of the most reckless and extravagant of the young 
nobles who surrounded Nero. But his friendship with Nero was 
brought to an abrupt close in 58, when Otho refused to divorce 
his beautiful wife Poppea Sabina at the bidding of Nero, who at 
once appointed him governor of the remote province of Lusitania. 
Here Otho remained ten years, and his administration was 
marked by a moderation unusual at the time. When in 68 his 
neighbour Galba, the governor of Hispania Tarraconensis, rose 
in revolt against Nero, Otho accompanied him to Rome, Resent- 
ment at the treatment he had received from Nero may have 
impelled him to this course, but to this motive was added before 
long that of personal ambition. Galba was far advanced in 
years, and Otho, encouraged by the predictions of astrologers, 
aspired to succeed him. But in January 69 his hopes were 
dissipated by Galba*s formal adoption of L. Calpurnius Piso as the 
fittest man to succeed him. Nothing remained for Otho but to 
strike a bold blow. Desperate as was the state of his finances, 
thanks to his previous extravagance, he found money to purch^ 
the services of some three-and-twenty soldiers of the praetorian 
guard. On the morning of January 15, five days only after the 
adoption of Piso, Otho attended as usual to pay his respects to 
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diefcmpeTor, and then baldly cxcasaqg hi(riself> on > ^ score 
of ipvLvate business hurried frozn the Palatine to meet his accom- 
piims. . By: them he wasj escorted to the' praetorian camp^ where, 
after at few moments of surprise and indecision, he was saluted 
impemtor. With an imposing force he retiumed to- the Focum, 
aond at the foot uf the Capitol encountered Gaiba, who, alarmed 
hy vague rumours of; treacheir, was making his way through a 
d^se crowd of wondering citixcos towards the barracks- of the 
guard. The cohort on duty at the Palatine, which had acoom> 
paniedi the emperor^ instantly deserted him ; Galba, Pisa and. 
others were bomtally murdered 1^ the praetoriams. The brief 
struggle over, Otboi returned in triumph to the comp, and on the 
same day was duly; invested by tho senators with the name of 
Augustus, the tribunkian power and the other dignities belonging 
tO! the! principatc. Otho had owed his success, not only to the. 
resencment felt by fhe praetorian, guards at Cuba’s well-meant 
attempts to curtail their privibl<^es in the interests of discipline, 
but atbo largely to the atthohment felt in’ Rome for the memory 
of Nero ; and his first acts as empesror showed that he was not 
unmindful of the fact He accepted, or appeared to accept, the cog- 
nomen of Nero conferred upon him by the shouts of the populace, 
whom his comparative youth and the effeminacy of his appearance 
reminded of their lost favourite. Nero’s statues were again set 
up, his freedmen and household oflicers rrinstalled, and the 
intended completion of the Golden House announced. At the 
same time the fears of the more sober and respectable citizens' 
were allayed by CXho’s liberal professions of his intention to> 
govern equitably, and by his judicious clemency towards Marius 
^sus, consul-designate^ a devoted adherent of Galba. 

But any further development of Otho’s policy was checked by 
ttk news which reached Rome shortly after his accession, that 
the army in Germany had declared for Vitollius, the commander 
of- the legions on tlie lower Rhine, and was already advatKing 
upon Italy. After in vain attempting to conciliate Vilellius by 
the offer of a share in the empire, Otho, with unexpected vigour, 
pirepared for war. From the remoter provinces, which had 
acquiesced in his accession, little help was to be expected ; but 
the legions of Dalmatia, Pannonia and Moesia a%re eager in his 
cause, the praetorian cohorts were in themselves aformidable force 
and an effic ient fleet gave him the masteiy of the Italian seas. The 
fleet was at once des{)atched to secure Liguria, and on the 14th of 
March Otho, undismayed by omens and prodigies, started north- 
wards at the head of his troops in the hopes of preventing the 
entry of the Vitellian troops into Italy. J^t for this he was too 
late, and all that could be done was to throw troops into Placentia 
and hold the line of the Po. Otho’s advanced guard successfully 
defended Placentia against Alienus Caccina, and compelled that 
general to fall bac4c on Cremona. But the arrival of Fabius 
Valcns altered the aspect uf affairs. The Vitellian commanders 
now resolved to bring on a decisive battle, and their designs were 
assisted by the divided and irresolute counsels which prevailed 
in Otho’s camp. The more experienced officers urged the im- 
portance of avoiding a battle, until at least the legions from 
Dalmatia had arrived. But the rashness of the emperor’s brother 
Titianus and of Proculus, prefect of the praetorian guards, added 
to Otho’s feverish impatience, overruled all opposition, and an 
immediate advance was decided upon, Otho himself remaining 
behind with a considerable reserve force at Brixellum, on the 
southern bank of the Po. When this decision was taken the 
Othonian forces had already crossed the Po and were encamped 
at Bedriacum (or Betriaoum), a small village on the Via Postumia, 
and on the route by which the legions from Dalmatia would 
naturally arrive. Leaving a strong detachment to hold the 
camp at Bedriacum; the Qthonian forces advanced along the Via 
Pbstumia in the direetbn of Cremona. At a short distance from 
that city they unexpectedly encountered the Vitellian troops; 
The Oihnnians, though talcen at a disadvantage, fought desper- 
ately, but were finally forced to fall bock in disorder upon their 
eanfp at Bedriacum. Thither on the next day the victorious 
Viiteilians followed them, but only to come to terms at once with 
their disheartened enemy, and to be welcomed into the camp as 
friends. More unexpected still was the effect produced At 
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at a fannidi^lBfoF(»<'-CheI)aj0i)tatiAalegb^ allready^reacbad 
. Aquikia ; and tbei spirit of his soidiers: and their wa» wv< 

broken; But; he was resolved to accept, the veirdiqt, of the battle! 
which his own impatience hudi hastened. In a digntified. speech 
he bade farewell to those about him, and then retiring to rest' slept 
soundly for some, hours. Ewly in the morning be .stabbed himr 
self to the heart with a daggier which he had concealed under his 
piUo.w, and died as his. attendants, entered Uie teat. His funeral 
was celebrated at once, as he. had wished, and not a few of his; 
soldiers followed their master’s example by killing themselvea 
at his. pyre. A plain tomb was erected in hia honour at Brhcellunb, 
with the sianpie inscription “ Diis-. Manibus Marei Othonia.” 
At the. time of hi& death; (the isth of April 69) he was. in his 
thirty-eighth year, and had reigned just three months.. In all hia 
, life nothing became him so well’ as his manner of leavif^.it but 
. the furtitude he then showed, even if it was not merely theia)wage 
of despair, cannot blind us toitho fact that he was little bett^ dian) 
a reckless and vidous spendthrift, who was not tlic less dangoroua 
because his fiercer passioivs were cpneealcd beneath an affecitation, 
of effeminate dani^isnm (H. F. P.) 

See Tacitus, His/oriea, i. J 3 * 50 , 71-90, ii. n-51 ; 7.tves by Suptonins 
and Plutarch ; Dio. Cassius Ixiv. ; McM'ivulu, History of the Romms 
under the Empire, ch, 56-; H. Schiller,, Gesihichte dcr romUclmi 
kaiserzeit (1883) ; L. Paul, “ Kaiser M. Salvius Otho “ in Rhein. 
Mus. Ivir. (1902) r W. A. Spooner, On the Characters^ of Galba, Otho^, 

' and. ViUlUus, in Introd. to his edition (1891) of the Histories of 
. Tacitua; B, W. Hcndersoui, Civil War and, Rebellion, in the Romm 
j Empire, a.d. 6^-70 (1908). 

OTIS, HARRISON GRAY (1765-1848), American politician, 
was born in Boston, Massachusetts, on the 8th of October 1765- 
He was a nephew of James Otis, and the son of Samwl Allynft 
. OtU (1740-4814), who was a member of the Confederation 
, Congress in 1787-1788 and secretary of tlie United States 
Senate from it$ first session in 1789 until his Ueatli. Young -Otis 
graduated fronsk Harvard College in 1783, was admitted. to the 
bar in 1786, and soon became prominent as a Federalist in 
i politics. He served in the Massachusetts House of Repre,* 
j sentatives in 1796-1797, in the National House of Representa- 
tives, in 4797-1801, as district-attorney for Massachushtts in 
1801, as speaker of the state House of Representatives in 1803- 
1805, a.s a member of the state Senate from 1805 to 1811, and as 
president of that borly in 1805-1806 and i8o8-i8n, as a member 
of the United States Senate from 1817 to 182a, and as mayor of 
Boston in 1829-1832. He was strongly opposed to the War of 
i8i2, and was a leader in the movement culminating in the 
Hartford Convention, which he defended in a scries of open 
letters published in 1824 and in his inaugural address as mayor 
of Boston. A man of refinement and education, a member of an 
influential family, » popular social leader anti an eloquent 
speaker — at the age of twenty-three he was cho.scn by the town 
authorities of Boston to deliver the Independence Day oration— 
Otis yet lacked conspicuous ability as a statesman. He died in 
Boston on the 28th of October 1848, 

OTIS, JAJHES (i7^5-J783), American patriot, was born at 
West Barnstable, Massachusetts, on the ftli of February 172^. 
He was the eldest son of James Otis (1702-1778), fourth m 
descent from John Olis (1581-1657), a native of Barnstaple, 
Devon, and one of the first settlers (in 1635) of Hingham, Maes. 
The cider James Olis was elected to the Provincial U^slature 
in 1758, was its speakt* in J76o-i76», and was chief justs^e: of 
the Court of Common Pleas from 1764 until 1776 j he was, a 
prominent patriot in the colony of Massachusetts. The son 
graduated at Harvard in 1743 ; and after studying Jaw in the 
office of Jeremiah Gridley (1702-1767), a well-known lawyer 
with Whig sympathies, rose to great distinction at the bar, 
practisii^ first at Plymouth and after 1 750 at Boston. 
published Rudiments of Latin Prosody, a book of authority in .Us 
time. He wrote a similar treatise upon Greek . piiosody ; but 
this was never publi^bied, because, as he said, tlmre; war not a 
font of Greek letters in the countiy, nor, if there wsei;e,. a. printer 
who could have set them up. Soon after th&accjeswm of George 
111. to the throne of Engl^.in 1760, the British govemmepit 
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decided- Upon a rigid enfotocment bf the navigation acts, yrhioh 
had long been disi^arded 1:^ the colonist^ and had been almc^ 
wholly evaded during the, French and Indian War. The writs.of 
assistance issued in 1755 about io expire, and it was decided 
to issue new ones,^ which would ertipower custopi house officers 
to search any house for smuggled goods, though neither' the house 
*»r the goods had to be specifically mentioned iii the writs. 
Much opposition was aroused in MassachusettSj the legality of the 
writs was questioned, and the Superior Court ooftsented to hear 
ai^ument. Otis held the Office of advocate'gen^ral at the time, 
and it was his' duty to appear on behalf of the government. 
He refused, resigned his office, and appeared for.tho people against 
the issue of the writs, Gridley appearing on the opposite side. 
The case was argued in the Old Town House of Boston in February 
1 761, and the chief speech was, made by OUs. Hfs plea was fervid 
in its eloquence and fearless in, iU assertion, of thq rights of the 
colonists. Going beyond the question at issue, he detUt with the 
more fundamental question of 'the relation between the English 
in America and home government^ and argdctl that even if 
authorized by act of parliamenf; such writs \yere null and void. 
The yoiing orator w^is elected In May of the same year a 'repre- 
sentative from Bpstpn to the Massachusetts general Court. 
To that position he was re-el^ted nearly cyciy year of the re- 
mainffig active years of his life^ serving there with his father. 
In 1760 he waa, chosen Speaker, of rfie liouse of Representatives, 
but the choice was negatived. In September 176^ the younger 
Otis published A l^indicatron of the Conduct of the' House of 
Representatives of the Provirice. of Massachusetts Bay, in defehpe 
of the action of that body in sending to the governor a message 
^drafted by Otis^ rebuking him for asking the assembly to pay 
tor ships he had (w;ith authorization of the Council and not of the 
representatives) senjt^ to protect New England fisheries against 
French privateers ; according to this message “ it would be of 
little consequence to tdip people whetl^r they were subject to 
GJeorge or Louis. th,e king 91 Great Britain or the French kiHg, if 
both were as arbitrary as both would be if both could levy taxes 
without parliament.” He alsp wrgte various state papers 
addressed to the cblpnips to enlist them in the common cause, 
or sent to the government in England to uphdld the rights or 
set forth the grievances of the cplonists, Ili^ influence at home 
ill controlling and directing the maveroent of events whiffled 
the War of Independence was universally felt and acknowledged ; 
and abroad no American was so frequently quoted, denounced, 
or applauded in, parlicgnent and the English press before 1769 
as the recognized head and chief ol the felpcllioiis spirit of the 
New England colonists. In 176^ Massachusetts sent him as one 
of her representatives to the Stamp Act; Congress at New York, 
which had been called by a Committee of the Massachusetts 
General Court, of which he was a member ; and here he was a 
conspicuous figure, .serving on the copnnittcc which prepared 
the address sent by that body to the British House of Commons. 
In 1769 he denounced in the Boston Gasetle certain customs 
commissioners who had pharged him with treason, 'Ihereupon 
hft became involved in an altercation in a public-house with 
Robinson, one of the commissioners ; the altercation grew into an 
aiffray, and Otis received a sword cut on the head, vrhich is 
considered to have caused his subsequent insanity. Robinson 
Vfas mulcted in £2000 damages, but in view of his having made 
a written apolo^, Otis declined to take this .sum from him. 
From 1769 almost continuously until his death Otis was harm- 
lessly insane, though he had occasional lucid intervals, serving- as 
a vphinteer in the battle of Bunker Hill in 1775 and arguing a casfe 
iq 1778. He was killed by lightning (it ts said that he had often 
expressed a wish that he might die in- this way) at Andover, 
on the 23rd of May 1 783. 

Otis's political writings were chiefly controversial and exorcised 
an ^ormotis tnflaence, hn pamphlets bein^ among tho most offoativti 
ptosentatloas o< the argriraante oi the cohmitsm against the a^hitpitry 
mewsnree of tlve British Hi?, mwe 

p»ra A of Couducp ff tfo, .House of Representatives 

m ^e Ptauince of Mjassachusetts Bay '(1762); Ths ' Rights af'ghe 
Briti^ Colonies Asserted crnd'^Provhd (1764) : A YindiCfdUm of the 
JMkiM Cohmee against the Aspersions, of thk Halijax GanUmmt An 


Ws Ulter,to a Rhode. Island Friend^ ^ 

HaJWax lijjcl " (176^ ; and Ccrr^id^rc^tts of the 

Cohnistrtndtefter.toaNd(,leLdrdh>j65i}? ^ ' 

‘ l*he best Wogritphy is that by William Tudor (Boston, i8«3) ; 
tlxere is a shorter one by Francis Bowen '(Boston, 1847). The Imt 
acchimt of Otis’s charatteristtes and influence as a writer ip^i bo 

tw riorate Gray, Jn, iq Quincy's Massachuseits 'RUFortS tydf '-iifa 
(Bostini, 1865). Otis's speech on the writs, reprinted ftpi& tough 
notes taken by Jfflih Adams, appears in Appendstt A, of,vc 4 vq.' 0 £ 
C, F- Adam?’* edition pi tfie \^\orks of John Adapts 

OTLEY, a market town in the Otley parliamentary divisiop 
gf the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, 13 m. N.W, of Leeds 
on dm Midland and the NorthrEastern railways. Fop., of. urban 
district (1901) 9230. It is picturesquely situated on, the SQUtK 
bank of the Wharf e, at the foot of ,^e: ptoCipitous Lhevin Hill, 
925 ft. in height, in this neighbourhood excellent .buildifig'-sf one 
is quarried, which was used fbr the foundations of Utfi, Hepsps 
oi Parliament in London, and is despatched to all parfa qf 
England. The church of. All Saints has Norman ppytions, and 
a cross aqd other remains of pre-Norman date were diacqveredtip 
restoring the building. There arc interesting monuments of 
members of, the Fairfax, family and others. Worsted spignirig 
and weaving, tanning and leather-dressing, paper-making aind 
the making of. printing-machines are the principal iqdustrje?. 
The scenery of Wharfedale is very pleasant. In the dale, 7 m. 
bdow Otley, are the fine ruins of Harewood Castie, of the 14th 
century. The neighbouring church contains a noteworthy series 
of. monuments of the 15th century in alabaster. 

OTRANTO, a seaport and archiepiscopal sec of Apufia, Italy, 
in the province of Lccce, from which it is 294 m. S.E. by raaj, 
49 fti above sea-level. Pop. (1901) 2295. IL is beautifully 
situated, on the east coast of the peninsula of the ancient Calabria 
(7.0,). The castle was erected by Alphonso of Aragon,; the 
cathedral, consecrated in 1088, has a rose, window and side 
portal of 1481. The interior, a basilica with nave, andi two aisl??, 
conlnins columns said to come from a temple, of Minerva 
and a fine mosaic pavement of jj 66, with interesting representa- 
tions of the months. Old Testament subjects, &c. It has a ctypt 
siqxported by forty-two marble columns. The church of S. 
Pietro has Byzantine frescoes. Two submarine cable? ?tart 
from Otranto, one for Valona, tlm pther.fo):; (.loirfiu. The Imrbpur 
is. small and has little trade. 

Otranto occupies the site of the ancient Hy-drus or Hy druntum, 
a town of Greek origin. In Roman times it was less important 
than Brundusium as a point of embarkation for the Ijlas};, though 
the distance to Apullpnia was less than from Brundusjmn. 
It remained in the liwds of. the Byzantine, icmperors' until |t 
was taken by Robert Guiscard in 1068, In 1480 it was utterly 
destroyed by the Turkish fleet, and has never since recovered 
its importance. About 30 m. S.E. lies the promontory of S. 
Maria ili Leuca (so called since ancieqt times front its whi^e 
cliffs), the S.E. extremity of Italy, the, ancient PrQmpntprjum 
lapygium or Sullentinum. The district between this pfpmontory 
and Otranto is thickly populated, and very fertile, (T- As.) 

QTTAKAR 1. (d. 1230), king of Bohemia, was a younger 
son of .King Vladislav U, *^74) and a member of the Preiriy- 
slide family, hence he is otten referred to as Premysl Ottakar 1. 
liis early years werp passed amid the' aharpby which prevailed 
every wf^re in Ins native land ; after several struggles, In which 
he took pivrt, he was rccogtdzed as ruler pf by tfie 

emperor Henjy VI. in 1192. Hje wjijS, howevCT, soon overthrown, 
but renewing the fight m H96 he forced his .brother. King 
Vladislav Hi., to abandon Bohemif to h^ and to content 
himself with Moravia. Although cphfirrqed in the possession of 
kingdom by the Gerrqaii Philip, duke pf Swabia, 
(;)ttalfair soon desexted ^htlip, who tliercupon declared hnn 
j He then joined the rival Gerrnan king, Otto pf 

I afterwards the emperor Otto Iv., being reebgoized 

I n^‘kpi«,pf fJoh^ia bPth by Oub and by his a(ly^ Pppe Innoceb^ 
ilh rhijip’s consequent invasion of Bohemia tvas a great 
succes|K., Cjttakar, having been compelled to' pay a fine, aga^ 
f among Philip’s partf^an^ fuid ^iU later 
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among the supporters of the young king, Frederick II. He 
united Moravia witli Bohemia in 1222, and when he died in 
December 1230 he left to his son, Wenceslaus I., a kingdom 
united and comparatively peaceable. 

Ottakar II., or Premysl Ottakar II. {c. 1230-1278), king 
of Bohemia, was a son of King Wenceslaus I., and through his 
mother, Kunigunde, was related to the Ilohenstaufen family, 
being a grandson of the German king, Philip, duke of Swabia. 
During his father’s lifetime he ruled Moravia, but when in 1248 
some discontented Bohemian nobles acknowledged him as their 
sovereign, trouble arose between him and his father, and for a 
short time Ottakar was imprisoned. However, in 1251 the young 
prince secured his election as duke of Austria, where he 
strengthened his position by marrying Margaret (d. 1267), 
sister of Duke Frederick II., the last of the Babenberg rulers 
of the duchy and widow of the German king, Henry VII. Some 
years later he repudiated this lady and married a Hungarian 
princess. Both before and after he became king of Bohemia in 
succession to his father in September 1253 Ottakar was involved 
in a dispute with Bela IV., king of Hungary, over the possession 
of Styria, which duchy had formerly been united with Austria. 
By an arrangement made in 1254 he surrendered part of it to 
Bela, but when the dispute was renewed he defeated the 
Hungarians in July 1260 and secured the whole of Styria for 
himself, owing his formal investiture with Austria and Styria 
to the German king, Richard, earl of Cornwall. The Bohemian 
king also led two expeditions against the Prussians. In 1269 
he inherited Carinthia and part of Carniola ; and having made 
good his claim, contested by the Hungarians, on the held of 
battle, he was the most powerful prince in Germany when an 
election for the German throne took place in 1273. But Ottakar 
was not the successful candidate. He refused to acknowledge 
his victorious rival, Rudolph of Habsburg, and urged the pope 
to adopt a similar attitude, while the new king claimed the 
Austrian duchies. Matters reached a climax in 1276. Placing 
Ottakar under the ban of the empire, Rudolph besieged Vienna 
and compelled Ottakar in November 1276 to sign a treaty by 
which he gave up Austria and the neighbouring duchies, retaining 
for himself only Bohemia and Moravia. Two years later the 
Bohemian king tried to recover his lost lands ; he found allies 
and collected a large army, but he was defeated by Rudolph 
and killed at Diimkrut on the March on the 26th of August 1278. 
Ottakar was a founder of towns and a friend of law and order, 
while he assisted trade and welcomed German immigrants. 
Clever, strong and handsome, he is a famous figure both in history 
and in legend, and is the subject of a tragedy by F. Grillparzer, 
TCdnfg QttokafS GlUck und Ende, His son and successor was 
Wenceslaus II, 

See O. Lorenz, Geschichte Kdnig OUokart, ii. (Vienna, 1866) ; 
A. Huber, Geschichte Oesterreichs, Band i. (Gotha, 1885) ; and F. 
Falacky, Geschichte von Bdhmen, Band i. (Prague, 1844). 

OTTAVA RIMA, a stanza of eight iambic lines, containing 
three rhymes, invariably arranged as follows o bah abac. 
It is an Italian invention, and we find the earliest specimens 
of its use in the poetry of the fourteenth century. Boccaccio 
employed it for the Teseide, which he wrote in Florence in 1340, 
and for the Filostrato, which he wrote at Naples some seven 
years later. These remarkable epics gave to otlava rima its 
classic character. In the succeeding century it was employed 
by Poliliani, and by Boiardo for his famous Orlando Innamorato 
(i486). It was Pulci, however, in the Morgante Maggiore{l4^^), 
who invented the peculiar mock-heroic, or rather half-serious, 
half-burlesque, style with which otlava rima has been most 
commonly identified ever since and in connexion with which it 
was introduced into England by Frere and Byron, The measure, 
which was now recognized as the normal one for all Italian 
epic poetry, was presently wielded with extraordinary charm 
and variety by Berni, Ariosto and Tasso. The merits of it 
were not perceived by the English poets of the i6th and 
17th centuries, although the versions of Tasso by Carew 
(1594) and Fairfax (1600) and of Ariosto by Harington (1591) 
preserve its external construction. The stanzaic forms invented 


by Spenser and by the Fletchers have less real relation to oUava 
rima than is commonly asserted, and it is quite incorrect to say 
that the author of the Fairy Queen adopted oUava rima and added 
a ninth line to prevent the sound from being monotonously 
iterative. A portbn of Browne’s Britannia* s Pastorals is 
composed in pure oUava rima, but this is the only important 
specimen in original Elizabethan literature. Two centuries 
later a very successful attempt was made to introduce in English 
poetry the flexibility and gaiety of ottava rima by John Hool^m 
Frere, who had studied Pulci and Casti, and had caught the 
very movement of their diverting measure. His WkisUecraft 
appeared in 1817. This is a specimen of the ottava rima of 
Frere : — 

But chiefly, when the shadowy moon had slicd 
O’er woods and waters her mysterious hue. 

Their passive hearts and vacant fancies fed 

With thoughts and aspirations strange and new. 

Till their brute souls with inward working bred 
Dark hints that in the depths of instinct grew 

SuWeetion — not from Locke’s associations. 

Nor David Hartley’s doctrine of vibrations. 

Byron was greatly impressed by the opportunities for satire 
involved in Frere’s experiment, and in October 1817, in imitation 
of Whisdecrait, but keeping still closer to Pulci, he wrote Beppo. 
By far the greatest monument in otlava rima which exists in 
English literature is Don Juan ([1818-1821). Byron also employed 
this measure, which was peculiarly adaptable to the purposes of 
hisgenius, in The Vision of Judgment (1822). Meanwhile Shelley 
also became attracted by it, and in 1820 translated the Hymns 
of Homer into ottava rima. The curious burlesque epic of 
William Tennant (1784-1848), Anster Fair (1812), which preceded 
all these, is written in what would be ottava rima if the eighth 
line were not an alexandrine. The form has been little used 
in other languages than Italian and English. It was employed 
by Bosena (1490-1542), who imitated Bembo vigorously in 
Spanish, and the very fine Araucana of Ercilla y Zuniga (1533- 
1595) is in the same measure. Lope de Vega Caipio wrote plenti- 
fully in ottava rima. In Portuguese poetry of the 16th and 17 th 
centuries this measure obtained the sanction of Camoens, who 
wrote in it his immortal Lusiads (1572). Ottava rima has been 
attempted in German poetry by Uhland and others, but not for 
pieces of any considerable length. (E. G.) 

OTTAWA, a tribe of North American Indians of Algonquian 
stock, originally settled on the Ottawa river, Canada, and later 
on the north shore of the upper peninsula of Michigan. They 
were driven in 1650 by the Iroquois beyond the Mississippi, 
only to be forced Wk by the Dakotas. Then they settled on 
Manitoulin Island, Lake Huron, and joined the French against 
the English. During the War of Independence, however, they 
fought for the latter. Some were moved to Indian Territory 
(OlUahoma), but the majority live to-day in scattered commu- 
nities throughout lower Michigan and Ontario. 

OTTAWA, the largest tributary of the river St Lawrence, 
ranking ninth in length among the rivers of Canada, being 685 m. 
long. It flows first westward to Lake Temiscaming ; thence 
south-east and east, llie principal tributaries on the left bank 
are the Rouge (115 m.), North Nation (60), Lievre (205), Gatineau 
(240), Coulonge (135), Dumoine (80); and on the right bank, 
the South Nation (90), Mississippi (105), Mj^awaska (130) wd 
Petawawa (95). Canals at Ste Anne, Carillon and Grenville 
permit the passage of vessels drawing 9 ft., from Montreal up to 
the city of Ottawa. At Ottawa tlie river is connected with Lake 
Ontario by the Rideau Canal. The Chaudi^re Falls, and the 
Chats and other rapids, prevent continuous navigation above 
the capital, but small steamers ply on the larger navigable 
stretches. The Montreal, Ottawa and Georgian Bay Canal is 
designed to surmount these obstructions and provide a navigable 
channel from Georgian Bay up French river, through Lake 
Nipissing and over the height of land to the Ottawa, thence down 
to Montreal, of sufficient depth to enable vessels drawing 20 or 
21 ft. to cany cargo from Chicago, Duluth, Fort William, 
to Montreal or, if necessary, to Europe, without breaking bulk. 
Except the suggested Hiidson Bay route, this canal would form 
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th6 shortest route to the Atlantic seaboard from the great grain- 
producing areas of western America. 

The Ottawa was first explored by Samuel de Champlain in 
1613. Champlain describes many of its tributaries, the Chaudi^re 
and Rideau Falls, the Long Sault, Chats and other rapids, as 
well as the character of the river and its banks, with minuteness 
and reasonable accuracy. He places the ChauJi^re Falls in 
45® 38', the true position being 45® 27'. The Long Sault Rapids 
on the Ottawa, about midway between Montreal and the capital, 
were the scene of one of the noblest exploits in Canadian history, 
when in i66x the young Sieur des Ormeaux with sixteen 
comrades and a handful of Indian allies deliberately gave their 
lives to save New France from an invasion of the Iroquois. They 
intercepted the war party at the Long Sault, and for nearly a 
week held them at bay. When finally the last Frenchman fell 
under a shower of arrows, the Iroquois were thoroughly dis- 
heartened and returned crestfallen to their own country. For 
a hundred and fifty years thereafter the Ottawa was the great 
highway from Montreal to the west for explorers and fur-traders. 
Ihe portage paths around its cataracts and rapids were worn 
smooth by the moccasined feet of countless voyageurs \ and its 
wooded banks rang with the inimitable chansons of Old Canada, 
as the canoe brigades swept swiftly up and down its broad 
stream. Throughout the 19th century the Ottawa was the 
thoroughfare of the lumbermen, whose immense rafts were 
carried down from its upper waters to Montreal and Quebec. 

OTTAWA, a city of Carleton county, province of Ontario, and 
the capital of the Dominion of Canada, on the right bank of the 
Ottawa river, loi m. W. of Montreal and 217 m. N.E. of Toronto. 
The main tower of the parliament building is in 45“ 25' 28' N., 
and 75° 42' 03' W. 

The city stands for the most part on a cluster of hills, 60 to 
155 ft. above the river. It is on the main line of the Canadian 
Pacific railway, which affords direct communication with 
Montreal by two routes, the North Shore and the Short Line, 
one on either side of the Ottawa river. Branches of the same 
railway lead to Brockville, on the St I^awrence river, passing 
through the town of Smith’s Palls where connexion i.s made with 
the direct line from Montreal to Toronto ; to Prescott, also on the 
St Lawrence ; northward through the G«atineau valley to 
Maniwaki, in the heart of a famous sporting country, and 
westward to Waltham, on the north side of the Ottawa. The 
Grand Trunk offers a third route to Montreal, and another line 
of the same railway leads to Parry Sound, on Georgian Bay. 
The Ottawa and New York (New York Central) runs to Cornwall, 
on the St Lawrence, thence to New York. Electric railways 
afford communication with all parts of the city and extend 
eastward to Rockliffc Park and the rifle ranges, westward to 
Britannia on Lake Deschenes, and through the neighbouring 
town of Hull to Aylmer and Victoria Park. During the summer 
months steamers ply down the Ottawa to Montreal, and by way 
of the Rideau canal and lakes to Kingston on the St I^wrence. 
A road bridge, partially destroyed in the great fire of 1900, 
connects Ottawa with Hull ; a railway bridge spans the river 
above the Chaudi^re Falls ; and the Royal Alexandra Bridge, 
below the falls, carries both steam and electric railway tracks, 
as well as roadways for vehicular and pedestrian traffic. The 
site of the city is exceedingly picture.sque. For 3 m. it follows 
the high southern bank of the Ottawa, from the Chaudidre Falls, 
whose mist-crowned cauldron is clearly visible from the summit 
of Parliament Hill, to and beyond the Rideau Falls, so named 
by early French explorers because of their curtain-like appear- 
ance. The Rideau, a southern tributary of the Ottawa, once 
formed the eastern boundary of the city, which, however, is now 
absorbing a string of suburbs that lie along its eastern banks. 
TTie Rideau Canal cuts the city in two, the western portion being 
known as Upper Town and the eastern as Lower Town. Roughly 
speaking the canal divides the two sections of the population, 
the English occupying Upper Town and the French Lower Town, 
though Sandy Hill, a fashionable residential district east of the 
^al, is mainly occupied by the English. Opposite and a little 
below the mouth of the Rideau, the Gatineau flows into the 
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Ottawa frdmt'llie north. Above the Chaudike Falls the river Is 
broken by the Deschenes Rapids, and beyond these again It 
expands into Lake Deschenes, a favourite summer resort for the 
people of the city. To the north lie the Laurentian Hills, broken 
by the picturesque Gatineau Valley. ■ • ' 

The crowning architectural feature of the city is the splendid 
group of Gothic buildings on the summit of Parliament Hill, 
whose limestone bluffs rise 150 ft. sheer from the river. The 
three blocks of these buildings form sides of a great quadrangle, 
the fourth side remaining open. The main front of the central 
or Parliament building is 470 ft. long and 40 ft. high, the Victoria 
Tower (180 ft. high) rising over the principal entrance. Behind 
and connected with tlie Parliament building is an admirably 
proportioned polygonal ball, 90 ft. in diameter, in which the 
library of parliament is housed. The comer stone of the main 
building was laid by the then prince of Wales in i860. The 
buildings forming the eastern and western sides of the quadrangle 
are devoted to departments of the Dominwm government. To 
the south, but outside the grounds of Parliament Hill, stands 
the Langevin Block, a massive structure in brown sandstone, 
also used for departmental purposes. The increasing needs of the 
government have made necessary the erection of several other 
buildings and an effort has been made to bring as many of dbese 
as possible into a harmonious group. The Archives building and 
the Royal Mint stand on the commanding eminence of Nepean 
Point, to the eastward of Parliament Hill, the Rideau Canal 
lying between. Two large departmental buildings occupy ^und 
south of the Archives building and facing Parliament Hill, one 
containing the Supreme Court as well as the Federal Department 
of Justice. At the foot of Metcalfe Street, south of Parliament 
Hill, stands the Victoria Museum, with the department of mines, 
with the splendid collections of the Geological and Natural 
History Museum, the departmental library, and the National Art 
Gallery. The Dominion Observatory stands outside the city, 
in the grounds of the Central Experimental Farm, Plans were 
approved in 1909 by the government for a union railway station 
east of the canal, and immediately south of Rideau Street, and 
a large hotel (Grand Trunk Railway), the Chateau i.aurier, at 
the southern end of Major’s Hill Park. Other prominent 
buildings are the city hall, post office, Carnegie library, normal 
and model schools, government printing bureau, county court 
hou.se, the Basilica or Roman Catholic cathedral, and Christ 
Church cathedral (Church of England), the Roman Catholic 
university of Ottawa and the collegiate institute. 

The city charities include four large general hospitals, two of 
which are under Protestant auspice.5 ; one is controlled by Romtm 
Catholics ; the fourth is devoted to contagious diseases. Ottawa 
is the seat of the Church of England bishop of Ottawa, and of 
the Roman Catholic archbishop of Ottawa. Several of the 
philanthropic and educational orders of the latter church are 
established here, in nunneries, convents or monasteries. As 
elsewhere in Ontario, the educational system is divided into 
public schools (undenominational), and separate schools (Roman 
Catholic), the latter supported by Roman Catholic taxpayers, the 
former by all other members of the community. The collegiate 
institute is common to both, and is used as a preparatory school 
for the universities. 

Ottawa has been a great seat of the lumber trade, and the 
manufacture of lumber still forms an important part of the 
industrial life of the city, but the magnificent waterpowers of 
the ChaudiAre and Rideau Falls are now utilized for match-^ 
works, flour-mills, foundries, carbide factories and many othef 
flourishing industries, as well as for the development of electric 
light and power, for the lighting of the city and the running of 
the electric railways. 

The people of Ottawa possess a number of public parks, b6th 
within and outside the city, partly the result of their own fore- 
sight, and partly due to the labours of the Government Improve- 
ment Commission. Parliament Hill itself constitutes a park of 
no mean proportions, orte of the noted futures of which is the 
beautiful Lover’s Walk, cut out of the side of the cliff h^f way 
between the river and the summit. The grounds above Contik^ 
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itafktiM ofiQufien' VktoriA^ Qfi&ini J^.MAcd«oAik!ti 

Almmdec MaciMmie, Sir Georgy Cartien and ot^h^r dlanadum 
poUtical ileader& On. tha. eastern, side^of the canal is. Major’s 
Hitt Pankv maintained .by the govomment.. I 3 qWw > Sandy HiUi 
on the banks of the Rideau> licUjStiiaithcona Parkj.an admirable 
pine»oi landscape gardening constructed out of Mihat was once 
an unsightly swamp. , Crossing the bridges above the Rideau 
Palls, ai^ posing the heavily wooded grounds of Rideau HaU) 
the official residence o£ the governor-general, we come to, Rock- 
liffe Park, beyond which, lie the f^yernDften.t rifle rangea. Rock- 
Jiffi) Park is. ihe eaetertunost point of an ambitious scheme of 
landscape gardening planned by the Improvement .Commission, 
ii^in here a driveway extend to. Rideau Hall.; thence it crosses 
the Rideau niyer to a noble thmoughiare.out through the heart 
Qt J.ower Town, and. known as King lydward Avenue. Crossing 
the canal by the Taurier bridge, the drwewtay. turns south and 
lollrms the wiest bank of the. canal. for 4 m, to the Central Rx- 
perimental Form, an extensive tract of land upon.which experir 
iheate in modol faroiingiare carried. out by government specialists, 
jtor< tha benefit of .Canadian farnners, , From the Experimental 
Farm the driveway will, be carried; arpund the. western side of the 
city toi the banks of the Ottawa, coQnecting.by light bridges with a 
growp.of islands. above the Chaudidre Falls, which are to be oonr 
veit^ into a park reserve. 

Ottawa is goveraod by a mayor, elected hy the city at.large ; a 
board of control consisting of four memb^s, sinuhrly' elected 
and.*, board of 16, aldermen, a elected by; each of, the 8. wards. 
The .city returns, a members to tlie Oominion House of. Commons 
i»d two to. the provincial. legislature. 

The population, of which one-third is French-speaking, the 
reroaindec English (with the exceptiuu . of a small German 
element), has increased, rapidly, since the inoo^ocation. of the 
city . in 1854. It was. gg.giS in 1901 ; 67,57s .in 1906.; and, in 
including the suburbs, and the neighbouring town of Hulk 
over 100,000, 

The earUest .description of the .site, of 0 .ttawa is thafi of Samuel 
dfi Champlain, in his Vfiyagfs. In June Jfiiis, on. his way up, the 
liver, he canoe to a tributary on.the south side, “ at the moutJr pf 
which is. a nnarvellQua fall. For it descends a height of twenty 

twenty-five fathoms with such impetuosity that it m^es an 
amh nearly fouc hundred paces broad. Tlie savages take 
pleasure, in passing undeir it, not wetting themaelves, except from 
the.spray that is thrown off.” Ibis waa the Rideau Falls, but 
a good deal oi allowance must be made for exs^wation in 
Champlain’s account. Continuing up the river, we passed, he 
soya, “ a laU, a league from there, which is, half a league broad 
and has a descent of six or seven fathoms. Thera are many little 
islSB)^. The water falls, in ooe place with such force upon a rock 
it has hollowed out in course of time * large and deep basin, 
in.whinh the. water has a circular modon and forms large eddies 
in. the middle, so that the savages call it Asticou, which signifies 
boiler. This cataract produces such a noise in this . basin that 
H-W heard for more than two leagues.” The present name, 
Ch*judi6re, is the French equivalent of the old, Indian name. 
Fof two hundred years and more after Champlain’s first yisit 
the Chaudi^ portae was the. main, thomughfare from Montreal 
to the great western fur country ; but it was not until 1800 that 
«ily permanuent settlement was made in the vicinity. In that 
yflar .Thilemoft Wright, of Wpbu>m,i Massachusetts, built a. home 
lor Aimself at, the, foot, of the portage, ou the, Quebec side of the 
river, whe«e ithe city of Hull now stands; j but, for some tim/e the 
preeipitoiia on the south side sei^m t» have dkoouraged 
aettkmmt r, there. Finally about 13^9 one Nicholas Sparks 
moved: over the, river and cleared a farm ih'^bat is now the heart 
of Ottawa. Seven years later Colonel Johr^ Ry4R.E,^ Was, sent 
cittittp build 4 t esn^l .ff9*lpi .a».poiu,t .below th^ Cjh^udii^e, Falls to 
Kingsiten. on Eake Qutiurkii^ , The canal, completed a cost 9^ 
%^509,4eo,.has never.b^n.qf any great cpmme.rcia][ impprtance ; 
ife bftft. never been, called upon itp, fulfil its . primaty phjeqt;, as a 
military we*k to enable gno,-boa]tf,apd military to reach 

th*/lata»s from Montreal without heing^expos^d to ^ttack along 
AajS[tl^W«eBCe fruitier, The building pf cahal . 


sM. settlemant at, imi Ottawa iendi i whkh. oamn. .tot bhi.kftowR 
as By town. As the lumbep. trade, developed BytOWi^ iTApidlM 
increased in wealth and importanceK in *854 it was, incoiporpfed 
as .a city, the namet being changed., to, Ottawa;- and four years 
later Queen Victoria selected. Ottawa as the capital of Canada, 
Ottawa, was: admirably .situated fwiu capital from a political and 
military point of \iew ; but them is reason, to believe, that the 
deciding factoif was the pressure exerted by the four oth.er rival 
claimants, Montreal, Quebec, Toronto .and Kingston, any three 
of which would: have .fiercely, resented tfie selection of the fourth. 
The first session of parliament in the new capital was opened 
in 4865, 

Bjbhookaphv.— j. D. Edgap, md it$ QapUttl {Toronto, 

iRijay; A, $. Bpadl&y, Canadf* tvn^ntieth Century 

*503), 130-1^0;' F, Gertrude , Kjcj-uiy, Some account of By- 

tova,*' TraHsactwns'i vof i., Wvniett’s CaKadian Historical Soneiy 
of Oltiuua,’, Mrs H. J-. Friel, '‘ The Khlifau Canal anil tlie founder of 
Bytowu,” ijiid . : M. Jamiospn, “ A glimpse of our city fifty years 
ago,” ; J. M. Oxiey, ” Tfip Capital iCf£ Canada,” New England 
Magazine, N. 3 ., 22, 315-323; Godfrey T,' Vighe, Six 'Months i« 
. 4 »Beyjca (London, 1832!, bp. iQi-igS; Andrew Wilson, History oi 
Old liytowh (Ottawa, 1876) ; Chas. Pope, Incidents connected wWi 
Clkawa. (Ottawa, i$68) ; Wm. B< Lett, JieeoHectionf oi Bytown 
(Ottawa, 1874) : Wm. S. Hunter, Ottawa Scenery (Otlfwa, 1855) • 
Jose;iih Tasse, Vallte de VOutapuais^ (Montreal, 1873). (L. f. tl.) 

OTTAWA* a city and th^ .county-sps^t <?f La Safie coppty, 
Illinois, U,S.A,., op tb^ Ilfiuois river* ut the mouth of the. Fox, 
about 34 m. h.W. of ChicugP- Fop» (1909) Pf whom 

1804, were (orejgprbpru ; (rpjp,. pepsus) 9535- Xl w servjed 
by. the CMcsgp, B.m:lmgtpp ^.. Qumcy,. Uhd Chic-ago, Rock 
Island pacific railway^, by mlerwrban electric railways, and 
by the Illinois & MifihigW C^lr. Tlicro is, 4 monument, at 
Ottawa to the 1400 soldiers from La Salle cf)unfy who died in.th.e 
Civil Wair,and among the public, buddityjs the County (nurt 

House, the Court Hppse for the, seepnd dis;.ric,t of the. HhhPH 
Appellj^j4 Court,, and Reddick’s Llbraiy* founded .by Wfilw? 
Reddick* Otfewa, is s,eet. of. tlie Flee^ant View JfUther 
College, (co:educatiopal),, fpunded; in 1896 by tlte Norwe^ifth 
Lutherans of Northern lUinpis* Tfierp is a medicinal sprmg* 
the water of which i? called “ Safiicula ” water, The water 
suppdy of the city is derived from; ?ight^ d?cp wells., , There a^e 
about 115,0 privately owned wells. In the viejni^ are 

large deposit^ of coal, of gl^ss-sand, and, of clay suitable fpr 
brick’ and tile. The city’S; mimufi^turcs, inchide gla^s,, brick, 
tile, carriages apd wagpns, agricpltural implements, pbrncs and 
organs, and cigars* The valpic of the factory products increased 
from 3r,737,^ in *990 to 3a;078, 139 10.1905, or 19-6 %, 

Tfie mouth of the Fox early v^ited by Frenqh ex^fers, 
and i?ather Hennepin is said have di^vered here in, ibjSo 
the first deposit of coalToupd in America, Op Starved Rock, 
a bold, hillock about 125 ft, high, pn. thq. soqth^n, bank pf the 
Ilhnpis, about midway between Ottay^a atid, La SgUe, the French 
explorer La Salle, assisted by hh Henri de Tpnty 

and a few Canadian voyagevrs an.d liknuis Indians, established 
(in December i68a), Fort St , Louis* about which he gathered 
nearly *o,ooo Indians, who were seeking protection from the 
Iroquois. The plateau-like summit, which originally could 
be reached only from the south by a steep apd narrow path, 
was rendered almost impregnable to Indian attack by a, shee][ 
cliff on the river si(de of the hill, a deep ravine along its eastern 
base and. steep; declivities on the shies. On the summit 
La Salle built stjore-huuses and k>g huts, which he surrounded 
by intrenchments and a log palisade,. The post was used by 
fur traders as latp. as 17x8. The’ hill Has bprne its presenit name 
since about r77o, whfm it became the last refugf pj^ a small 
baud ol IlUinois flying before a large force of l*otmw^tfpmies, 
who iylieved tliat an Illinois h^ assjassinated, Pontiac, m whose 
conspiracy the. Fi^tbtwattomica had ^ken part. Unable tp 
dislodge the ,Jt|\iuoia, fhe Fpttawai^mi^^ cut off afieir c^capa 
ivpd lot. them diq. of starvationf pi^tawa was laid op.t m 
IncprWa^eid as a village iri, 1^33 aP9 chartered a* a C»ty ib 1853, 
pfi the stst pf August 1,3.58 ut the .^ies pf.ppliti^ 

debatps. between Apraham and,$tephch - A« : DdUglas, 

in, their contest for the jUhifed.S^es .aepafprship, .wa?: h«14 3ft 
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The df this debite (wa» celebriwljed.ia 

*90)9-, wjtwn the UHini Oieptcrj,; Daughters of thfii Arsericao 
Revolution, caused a suitably inscribed bouWey weigbiog 2$ 
tons: to be set up in Washington, Park as^ a mernociaV 

OTTAWA, a city and the county-seat of Franklia county. 
Eastern Kansas, U.S.A., situated on the. Osage (Marais . des 
Cygnes) river, about 58 m. (by rail) S.W. of Kansas City, Pop. 
(ji9Qo}i693A, of whom 333 were foreign, bom (1905, state conaus) 
7727. It is served by the Atchison, Topeka & SantaP'6 (which 
has large repair shops here) and the Missouri Pacific railways 
There is a Carnegie library, and Forest Parl<^ within the city 
limits, is a popular meeting place of conventions and summer 
gatherings, including the annuaJn Ottawa Qiautauqua Assembly. 
Ottawa, University (Baptist) was established here in 1865, as 
the outgrowth of Roger Williams University, which had been 
charter^ in i860 for the education Indians on the Ottawa 
Reservation, and had received a grant of 20,000 aaes from 
the Federal government in 1862. The university comprises 
an academy, a college, school of fine arts and a commercial 
college, and in j 909 had 406 students. Ottawa has an. important 
trade in grain and live-stock ; soft coal and natural gas > are 
found in the vicinity ; the manufactures include flour, wind- 
mills, wire-fences, furniture, bricks, brooms and foundry products. 
Ottawa was settled in 1854, and was first chartered aa a.cily 
in 1S66. 

OTTER ( 0 . Eng. ote^ oior, a common Teutonic word, cf. 
Dutch and Ger. Oilfr, Dan. odder, Swed. utter ; it is to be referred 
to the root seen in Gr. vSwp, water), a name properly given to the 
well-known European carnivorous aquatic mammal {Lutra 
vulgaris, or L. lutra), but also applicable to all the members of 
the lutrine section of the family Mustelidae (sec Carnivora). 
The otter has an elongated, low body, short limbs, short broad 
feet, with five toes on each, connected together by webs, and 
all with short, moderately strong, compressed, curved, iwinied 
claws. Head rather small, broad, and flat ; muzzle very broad ; 
whiskers thick and strong; eyes small and black; cars short 
and rounded. Tail a little more than half the length of the body 
and liead together, broad and strong at the base, and gradually 
tapering to the end, somewhat flattened horizontally. The 
fur is of fine quality, consisting of a short soft whitish grey 
under-fur, brown at the tips, interspersed with longer, stiffer 
and thicker hairs, shining, greyish at the base, bright rich brown 
at the points, especially on the upper-parts and outer surface 
of the legs ; the throat, chocks, under-parts and inner surface of 
the legs brownish .grey throughout. Individual otters vary in size. 
The total length from the nose to the end of the tail averages about 
3J ft., of which the tail occupies i ft. 3 or 4 in. The weight of a 
full-sized male is from i8 to 24 lb, that of a female about 4 lb less. 

As the otter lives almost exclusively on fish, it is rarely met 
witii far from water, and usually frequents the shores of brooks, 
rivers, lakes and, in some localities, the sea itself. It is a most 
expert swimmer and diver, easily overtaking and seizing .fish 
in tlie water ; but when it has captured its prey it brings it to 
shore to devour. When lying upon the bank, it holds the fish 
between its fore-paws, commences at the head and then eats 
gradually towards the tail, which it is said to leave. The female 
produces three to five young ones in March or April, and firing 
them up in a nest formed of, grass or other herbage, usually 
placed in a hollow place in the bank of a river, or under the 
shelter of the roots of some overhanging tree. The oUct is 
found in localities suitable to its habits throughout Great Britain 
arrd Ireland, though less abundantly than formerly, for, being 
destructive to fish, it is rarely allowed to live in peace when 
its haunts are discovered. Otter-hunting with packs of hounds 
of a special breedi, and trained for the purpose, is a pastime in 
many parts of the country. It. was formerly the practice to 
WU the otter with long speara> which yie huntsmen, carried .; 
now the quarry is picked up and “ tailed,” or run info- by riie 
pack. 

The. otter ranges throughout the greater, part, of Europe and 
Asia; and a .closely allied but larger specif, L, 13 

extensively distributed throughput l^orth Antei^^ where it 


pwraucdiior fteirioTr An If>diiial8peciia9, .i£i mitt^ i»:,tmuied;]by the 
nsdjives, oi, sompi par^ of Bengal, fo assist ih fishmgY by diiyi^. the 
fish info the h^ In China otters are taught fo catefi fish/bcing 
let info the water for the purpose attached fo a long cord. 

Otters air© widely distributed, and, as they are' mifch alike in sire 
and coloration, . their specific distinctions are by np means, well 
defined. Besides those, mentioned above, tho iollpvring'. h^ve bc^ 
described, t. californica. North America ; L. jelina, Central 
Peru, and Chili : L. brasttiensis, Brazil ; L. maculicotCis, South 
Africa; L. whit^yi, Japan; L. chinensia, China and FoVratwa, and 
other species. Some, with the ' fleet only slightly webibed,. aj»d 
the claws exceedingly smalf or altogether wanting on son^e of; thp 
toes, and also with some difference in dental characters, haye been 
separated as a distinct genus, Aonyx. These are L. inunguis froitt 
South Africa and L. cinerea from India, Java, and Sumatra. 

More distinct still is the sea-otter (Latax, or EtiAydra) lutris). 
The entire length of the animal from nose to end of tail is about 
4 ft., so that the body is consklerably larger and more massive 
than that of the English otter. The skip is peculiarly loose, 
andi stretches when removed from the animal. The fur is 
remarkable for the preponderance of the beautifully soft woolly 
undor-fur, the longer stifior hairs being scanty. The general 
colour is deep liver-brown, silvered or frosted with the hoary 
tips of the longer stiff hairs. These are, however, removed 
when the skin is dressed for commercial purposes. 

Sea-otters are only found upon the rocky shores of certain 
parts of the North Pacific Ocean, especially the Aleutian Islands 
and Alaska, extending as far south on the American coa$t as 



The Sea-Otter {Latax, qr Enhyira, lutris). From Wolf. 


Or^on ; but, owing to the persecution to which they are 
subjected for the sake of their valuable skins, their numbers 
are greatly diminishing. The otters are captured by spearing, 
clubbing, nets and bullets. They do not feed on li^ 
true otters, but on clams, mussels, sea-urchins and crabs ; and 
the female brings forth but a single young one at a time, appar- 
ently at any season of the year. They are excessively shy and 
wary ; young cubs are often captured by the hunters who have 
killed the dam, but all attempts tO' rear them have hitherto 
failed. 

See Elliott Coucs, Monograph on North Americav '^Fur^foruig 
Animals {1^77). (W. H. F. ; R. L.*) - 

OTTBRT ST MARTi a market town in, thp Honifton parlia- 
mentary division of Devonshire, England, 15 m. E. by N, qf 
Exeter, on a branch of the Londpn, & South-Wtsstern railway^ 
Pop. of urban district (1901V349S, It is pleasantly situafod 
in the rich valley of the smah riyer Qtter. Th? parisfii 
the finpst in: thi? county, is cruciform, and. hasi thq onii|Mie 
feature of transeptaj fou^^, imitated from EkOtpr GatfiedSj. 
Tfie nortWu. has. a loWiiSRifo. The church, . wfiicii is,iEafJy 
English, with Decorated and; perpendicular, contains 

several anci^t, tomb^* the manfwr of Qtfory belonged to the 
abbey of Rouen: in that time of Edward Confessor. Tha 
idroroh waa dodiokfod in 1260 by Walter l^nascumbe, bis]^ 
of Exeter j and c, 1335 Bish(^ John Orandissp^ on loundili 
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a secultur college here, greatly enlai^ed the chnrch ; it has been 
thought that, by copying the Early English style, he is responsible 
for more of the building than is apparent. The town has a 
large agricultural trade. It is the birthplace of Samuel Taylor 
Cokridge (1772); and W. M. Thackeray stayed in the vicinity 
in youth, his knowledge of the locality appearing in Pendefinis. 

OTTIGNIES, a town of Belgium, in the province of Brabant. 
It is an important station on the main line from Brussels to 
Namur, and forms the point of junction with several cross lines. 
It has extensive modern flower and vegetable gardens. Pop. 
(X904) 2405. 

OTTO, king of Greece (1815-1867), was the second son of 
Louis I., king of Bavaria, and his wife Teresa of Saxe-Altenburg. 
He was born at Salzburg on the ist of June 1815, and was 
educated at Munich. In 1832 he was chosen by the conference 
of London to occupy the newly-erected throne of Greece, and on 
the 6th of February 1833 he landed at Nauplia, then the capital 
of independent Greece. Otto, who was not yet eighteen, was 
accompanied by a council of regency composed of Bavarians 
under the presidency of Count Josef Ludwig von Armansperg 
(1787-1853), who as minister of finance in Bavaria had succeeded 
in restoring the credit of the state at the cost of his popularity. 
The task of governing a semi-barbarous people, but recently 
emancipated, divided into bitter factions, and filled with an 
exaggerated sense of their national destiny, would in no case 
have been easy ; it was not facilitated by the bureaucratic 
methods introduced by the regents. Though Armansperg an<l 
his colleagues did a good deal to introduce system and order 
into the infant state, they contrived to make themselves hated 
by the Greeks, and with sufficient reason. That the regency 
refused to respond to the demand for a constitution was perhaps 
natural, for the experience of constitutional experiments in 
emancipated Greece had not been encouraging. The result, 
however, was perpetual unrest ; the regency, too, was divided 
into a French and a Russian party, and distracted by personal 
quarrels, which led in 1834 to the recall by King lK)uis of 
G. L. von Maurer and Karl von Abel, who had been in bitter 
opposition to Armansperg. Soon afterwards the Mainotes were 
in open revolt, and the money obtained from foreign loans 
had to be spent in organizing a force to preserve order. On 
the xst of June 1835 came of age, but, on the advice 
of his father and under pressure of Great Britain and of the 
house of Rothschild, who all believed that a capable finance 
minister was the supreme need of Greece, he retained Armansperg 
as chancellor of state. The wisdom of this course was more than 
doubtful; for the expenses of government, of which the con- 
version of Athens into a dignified capital was not the lea.st, 
.exceeded the resources of the exchequer, and the state was only 
saved from bankruptcy by the continual intervention of the 
powers. Though King Louis, as the most exalted of Philhcllcncs, 
received an enthusiastic welcome when he visited Greece in the 
winter of 1835, his son’s government grew increasingly unpopular. 
The Greeks were more heavily taxed than under Turkish rule ; 
they had exchanged government by the sword, which they 
understood, for government by official regulations, which 
they hated ; they had escaped from the sovereignty of the 
Mussulman to fall under that of a devout Catholic, to them a 
heretic. Otto was well intentioned, honest and inspired with 
a genuine aflcction for his adopted country ; but it needed 
more than mere amiable qualities to reconcile the Greeks to his 
rule. 

In 1837 Otto visited Germany and married the beautiful 
and talented Princess Amalie of Oldenburg. The union was 
unfruitful, and the new queen made herself unpopular by 
interfering in the government. Meanwhile, at the instance of 
the Swiss Philhellene Eynard, Armansperg had been dismissed 
by the king immediately on his return, but a Greek minister 
was not put in his place, and the granting of a constitution 
was still postponed. The attempts of Otto to conciliate Greek 
sentiment by efforts to enlarge the frontiers of his kingdom, 
e.g. by the suggested acquisition of Crete in 1841, failed of their 
:«bjeci; and only succeeded in embroiling him with the powers. 


His power rested wholly on Bavarian bayonets ; and when, 
in 1843, the last of the German troops were withdrawn, he 
was forced by the outbreak of a revolutionary movement in 
Athens to want a constitution and to appoint a ministry of 
native Greeks. 

With the grant of the constitution Otto’s troubles increased. 
The Greek parliament, like its predecessors during the War of 
Liberation, was the battleground of factions divided, not by 
national issues, but by their adherence to one or other of the 
great powers who made Greece the arena of their rivalry for 
the control of the Mediterranean. Otto thought to counteract 
the effects of political corruption and incompetence by overriding 
the constitution to which he had sworn. The attempt would 
have been perilous even for a strong man, a native ruler and an 
Orthodox believer ; and Otto was none of these. His prestige, 
moreover, suffered from the “Pacifico incident” in 1850, when 
Palmerston caused the British fleet to blockade the Peiraeus, 
to exact reparation for injustice done to a I^cvantine Jew who 
happened also to be a British subject. For the ill-advised inter- 
vention in the Crimean War, which led to a second occupation 
of the Peiraeus, Otto was not responsible ; his consent had been 
given under protest as a concession to popular clamour. His 
position in Greece was, however, becoming untenable. In i86x 
a student named Drusios attempted to murder the queen, 
and was hailed by the populace as a modern Harmodios. In 
October 1862 the troops in Acarnania under General Theodore 
Srivas declared for the king’s deposition ; those in Athens 
followed suit ; a provisional government was set up and sum- 
moned a national convention. The king and queen, who were at 
sea, took refuge on a British war-ship, and returned to Bavaria, 
where they were lodged by King Louis in the palace of the former 
bishops of Bamberg. Here, on the 26th of July 1867, Otto 
died. He had become strangely persuaded that he held the 
throne of Greece by divine right ; and, though he made no effort 
to regain it, he refused to acknowledge the validity of the election 
of Prince George of Denmark. 

See E. A. Thouvcncl, La Grfct du foi Othon (Paris, 1890) ( G. L. 
von Maurer, Das grieckische Volk, Ac. (1836) ; C. W. P. Mendelasohn- 
Bartholdy, '* Die Vcrwaltung K6nig Ottos von Gricchenland und 
scin Sturz ’’ (in Preuss. Jalirbiicher, iv. 365) ; K. T. v. Hcigck 
Ludwig /., Konig von Baiern, pp. 149 et scq. (Leipzig, 1872) ; H. H, 
Pjirish, The Diplomatic History of the Monarchy of Greece from the Yeof 
iSjo (London, 1838), the author of which was attached to the 
British I..egation at Athens. 

OTTO I. (912-973), sumamed the Great, Roman emperor, 
eldest son of King Henry I. the Fowler by bis second wife Matilda, 
said to be a descendant of the Saxon hero Widukind, was bom on 
the 23rd of November 91 2. Little is known of his early years, but 
he probably shared in some of his father’s campaigns. In 929 
he married Edith, daughter of Edward the Elder, king of the 
English, and sister of the reigning sovereign iEthelstan. It is 
said that Matilda wished her second son Henry to succeed his 
father, as this prince, unlike his elder brother, was born the 
son of a king. However this may be, Henry named Otto his 
successor, and after his death in July 936 Otto was chosen 
German king and crowned by Hildebert, archbishop of Mainz. 
This ceremony, according to the historian Widukind, was 
followed by a banquet at which the new king was waited 
upon by the dukes of Lorraine, Bavaria, Franconia and Swabia. 
Otto soon showed his intention of breaking with the policy of his 
father, who had been content with a nominal superiority over the 
duchies ; in 937 he punished Ebcrhard, duke of Franconia, for 
an alleged infringement of the royal authority ; and in 938 
deposed Eberhard, who had recently become duke of Bavaria. 
During these years the Bohemians and other Slavonic tribes 
ravaged the eastern frontier of Germany, but although one expe- 
dition against them was led by the king in person, the defence 
of this district was left principally to agents. Trouble soon 
arose in Saxony, probably owing to Otto’s refusal to give 
certain lands to his half-brother, Thankmar, who, although 
the king's senior, had been passed over in the succession 
as illegitimate. Thankmar, aided by an influential Saxon 
noble named Wichmann, and by Eberhard of Franconia, seized 
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the fortress of Eresburg and took Otto’s brother Henry prisoner ; 
but soon afterwards he was defeated by the king and killed 
whilst taking sanctuary. The other conspirators were pardoned, 
but in 939 a fresh revolt broke out under the leadership of Henry, 
and Giselbert, duke of Lorraine. Otto gained a victory near 
Xanten, which was followed by the surrender of the fortresses 
held by his brother’s adherents in Saxony, but the rebels, joined 
by Eberhard of Franconia and Archbishop Frederick of Mainz 
continued the struggle, and Giselbert of Lorraine transferred his 
allegiance to Louis IV., king of France. Otto’s precarious position 
was saved by a victory near Andernach when Eberhard was 
killed, and Giselbert drowned in the subsequent flight. Henry 
took refuge with Louis of France, but was soon restored to favour 
and entrusted with the duchy of Lorraine, where, however, he was 
unable to restore order. Otto therefore crossed the Rhine and 
deprived his brother of authority. Henry then became involved 
in a plot to murder the king, which was discovered in time, and 
the good offices of his mother secured for him a pardon at 
Christmas 941. The deaths of Giselbert of Lorraine and of 
Eberhard of Franconia, quickly followed by those of two other 
dukes, enabled Otto to unite the stem-duchies more closely with 
the royal house. In 944 Lorraine was given to Conrad, surnamed 
the Red, who in 947 married the king’s daughter Liutgard ; 
Franconia was retained by Otto in his own hands ; Henry 
married a daughter of Arnulf, duke of Bavaria, and received that 
duchy in 947 ; and Swabia came in 949 to the king’s son Ludolf, 
^ho had married Ida, a daughter of the late duke Hermann. 
During these years the tribes living between the Elbe and the 
Oder were made tributary, bishoprics were founded in this 
district, and in 950 the king himself marched against the 
Bohemians and reduced them to dependence. Strife between 
Otto and Louis IV. of France had arisen when the I^rench king 
sought to obtain authority over Lorraine and aided the German 
rebels in 939 ; but after the German king had undertaken an 
expedition into France, peace was made in 942. Afterwards, 
when Louis became a prisoner in the hands of his powerful 
vassal Hugh the Great, duke of France, Otto attacked Uie duke, 
who, like the king, was his brother-in-law, captured Reims, and 
negotiated a peace between the two princes j and in subsequent 
struggles between them his authority was several times invoked. 

In 945 Berengar I., margrave of Ivrea, left the court of Otto and 
returned to Italy, where he .soon obtained a mastery over the 
country. After the death in 950 of Lothair, king of Italy, Berengar 
sought the hand of his widow Adelaide for his .son Adalbert j and 
Henry of Bavaria and Ludolf of Swabia had already been meddling 
independently of each other in the affairs of northern Italy. In 
response to an appeal from Adelaide, Otto crossed the Alps in 951. 
He assumed the title of king of the Lombards, and having l^en 
a widower since 946, married Adelaide and negotiated with pope 
Agapetus II. about his reception in Rome. The influence of 
Alberic, prince and senator of the Romans, prevented the pope 
returning a favourable answer to the king’s request. But when 
Otto returned to Germany in 952 he was followed by Berengar, 
who did homage for Italy at Augsburg. The chief advisers of 
Otto at this time were his wife and his brother Henry. Henry’s 
influence seems to have been resented by Ludolf, who in 946 
had been formally designated as his father’s successor. When 
Adelaide bore a son, and a report gained currency that Otto 
intended to make this child his heir, Ludolf rose in revolt and 
was joined by Conrad of Lorraine and Frederick of Mainz. Otto 
fell into the power of the rebels at Mainz and was compelled to 
agree to demands made by them, which, however, he promptly 
revoked on his return to Saxony. Ludolf and Conrad were 
declared deposed, and in 953 war broke out in Lorraine and 
Swabia, and afterwards in Saxony and Bavaria. Otto failed to 
take Mainz and Augsburg ; but an attempt on the part of Coruad 
and Ludolf to gain support from the Magyars, who had seized 
the opportunity to invade Bavaria, alienated many of their 
supporters. Otto’s brother Bruno, archbishop of Cologne, was 
successful in restoring the royal authority in Lorraine, so that 
when Conrad and Frederick soon afterwards submitted to Otto, 
the struggle was confined to Bavaria. Ludolf was not long in 
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following the example of Conrad ; and with the capture of 
Regensburg in 955 the rising ended. Conrad and Ludolf retained 
their estates, but their duchies were not restored to them. Mean- 
while the Mayors had renewed their ravages and were attacking 
Augsburg. Otto marched against them, and in a battle fought 
on the Lechfeld on the 10th of August 955 the king’s troops 
gained a brilliant victoty which completely freed, Gehnany 
from tliese invaders ; while in the same year Otto also defbflted 
the Slavs who had been ravaging the Saxon frontier. 

About this time the king seems to have perceived the necessity 
of living and ruling in closer union with the church, a change 
of policy due perhaps to the influence of his brother Bruno, 0^ 
forced upon him when his plans for uniting the duchies with th0 
royal house brought rebellion in their train. L^ds and privileges 
were granted to prelates, additional bishoprics were founded^ 
and some years later Magdeburg was made the seat of an arch- 
bishop. In 960 Otto was invited to come to Italy by Pope John 
XII., who was hard pressed by Berengar, and he began to make 
preparations for the journey. As Ludolf had died in 957 and 
Otto, his only son by Adelaide, had been chosen king at Worms, 
the government was entrusted to Bruno of Cologne, and Arch- 
bishop William of Mainz, a natural son of the king. Reaching 
Pavia at Christmas 961, the king promised to defend and respect 
the church. He then proceeded to Rome, where he was crowned 
emperor on the 2nd of February 962. After the ceremony he 
confirmed the rights and privileges which had been conferred on 
the papacy, while the Romans promised obedience, and P(^c 
John took an oath of fidelity to the emperor. But as he did not 
long observe his oath he was deposed at a synod held in St Peter’s, 
after Otto had compelled the Romans to swear they would elect 
no pope without the imperial consent ; and a nominee of the 
emperor, who took the name of Leo VIII., was chosen in his stead, 
A pestilence drove Otto to Germany in 965, and finding the 
Romans again in arms on his return in 966, he allowed his soldiers 
to sack the city, and severely punished the leaders of the rebellion. 
His next move was against the Greeks and Saracens of southern 
Italy, but seeking to attain his objects by negotiation, sent 
Liudprand, bishop of Cremona, to the eastern emperor Nicephorus 
II. to arrange for a marrif^c treaty between the two empires. 
Nicephorus refused to admit the validity of Otto’s title, and the 
bishop was roughly repulsed ; but the succeeding emperor, 
John Zimisces, was more reasonable, and Theophano, daughter 
of the emperor Romanus II., was married to the younger Otto 
in 972. I'he same year witnessed the restoration of peace in 
Italy and the return of the emperor to Germany, where he 
received the homage of the rulers of Poland, Bohemia and 
Denmark; but he died suddenly at Memleben on the 7th of May 
973, and was buried at’Magdeburg. 

Otto was a man of untiring perseverance and relentless energy, 
with a high idea of his position. His policy was to crush all 
tendencies to independence in Germany, and tliis led him to 
grant the stem-duchies to his relatives, and afterwards to ally 
himself with the church. Indeed the necessity for obtaining 
complete control over the church was one reason which induced 
him to obtain the imperial crown. By this step the pope became 
his vassal, and a divided allegiance was rendered impossible for 
the German clergy. The Romjin empire of the German nation 
was indeed less universal and less theocratic under Otto, its 
restorer, tlian under Charlemagne, but what it lacked in splendour 
it gained in stability. His object was not to make the state 
religious but the church political, and the clergy must first be 
officials of the king, and secondly members of an ecclesiastical 
order. He shared the piety and superstition of the age, and did 
much for the spread of Christianity. Although himself a stranger 
to letters he welcomed scholars to his ceurt and eagerly seconded 
the efforts of his brother Bruno to encourage learning ; and while 
he neither feared nor shirked battle, he was always ready to 
secure his ends by peaceable means. Otto was of tall and com- 
manding presence, and although subject to violent bursts of 
passion, was liberal to his friends and just to his enemies. 

BiBUOGRAfHY. — See Wiclukind, Res gestae Saxonicae ; Liudprand 
of Cremona, Hisforia Offonis; Flodoard of Rheims, AnnaifSi^ 
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Hrdtsuit 6f Gandei-bhcim, Carman de gtsfis Oddofits-^aU in the 
Mcnumania Gtyntamae kistonca, Scriptorts^ Banda iii. and iv. (Han- 
over and Berlin, 1826 fol.); Die Urkunden des Kaisers Oitos edited 
by Th. yon Sickel in tho Monnmenta Germaniae historica, Diplomata 
(Hanover, 1879) ; W. von Giesebrecht, GeschiekU der deutseken 
Kaiiiereeii (Loipeig, 1881) ; R. Kbpke and £. Dflimnler, JakrbiUker 
des deutseken Reichs unier OUo /. (Leipzig, 1876) ; Th. -von Sickel, 
Das Privilegium Otto I. far die rdmische Kirc^ (Innsbruck, 1883) ; 
fi. von Sybcl, Die deulscHe Nation und das Kaiserreick (Dusscldorf. 
t8rt2) ; O. von Wydenbmgk, Die deutseke Nation und das Kaiserreick 
(Munich, 1862) ; J. Picker, Das deutseke Kaiserreick in seinen 
leniversaien und nationalen Besiekungen (Innsbruck, 1661) ; and 
Deutsches Kdnigthutn und Kaiserthum (Innsbruck, 1862); G. Mauren- 
brechc^, " t)io iKaiserpolitik Otto I." in the Historische Zeitcchrift 
(MunitA, 1^9) ; G. wait*, Deutseke Vtf^fassmgsgesckichte (Kiel, 
11844) ; J. Picker, Porsthungen sur Reichs- und RechtsMsehickte 
Itatiens (Innsbruck 18018-1874) ; F. Fischer, Vber Ottos h Zitg m 
die Lombardei yom Jahre qs^ (Kisenberg, i8gi) ; ^ud K. Kotler, Die 
XJngarnscklacht auf dem Lechfelde (Augsburg., 1884). 

OTTO II. (955-983), Roman emperor, was the son of the 
emperor Otto the Great, by his second wife Adelaide. He 
received a good education under the care of his uncle, Bruno, 
archbishop of Cologne, and his illegitimate half-brother, William, 
archbishop of Mainz. He was chosen German king at Worm.s in 
961, crownfcd at Aix-la-Chapelle on the 26th of May 961, and on 
the 25th of December 967 was crowned joint emperor at Rome 
by Pope John Xlll. On the 14th of April 972 he married 
Theophano, daughter of the eastern emperor Romanus II., and 
after sharing in various campaigns in Italy, returned to Germany 
arid became sole emperor on the death of his father in May 973. 
After suppressing a rising in Lorraine, difTiculties arose in 
southern Germany, probably owing to Otto’s refus.!.! to grant 
the duchy of Swabia to Henry II., the Quarrelsome, duke of 
Bavaria. The first conspiracy was easily suppressed, and in 974 
an attempt on the part of Harold III., king of the Danes, to 
throw off the German yoke was also successfully resisted ; but 
an expedition against the Bohemians led by the king in person 
in 975 was a partial failure owing to the outbreak of further 
trouble in Bavaria. In 976 Otto deposed Duke Henry, restored 
order for the second time in Lorraine, and made another expedi- 
tion into Bohemia in 977, when King Bolcslaus 11 . promised to 
return to his earlier allegiance. Having crushed an attempt 
made by Heniy to regain Bavaria, Otto was suddenly attacked 
by Lothair, king of France, who held Aix in his possession for 
It few days ; but when the emperor retaliated by invading France 
he met with little resistance. He was, however, compelled by 
sickness among his troops to raise the siege of Paris, and on the 
return journey the rearguard of his army was destroyed and the 
baggage seized by the French. An expedition against the Poles 
was followed by peace with France, when Lothair renounced 
his claim on Lorraine. The emperor then prepared for a journey 
to Italy. In Rome, where he restored Pope Benedict VTL, he 
held a splendid court, attended by princes and nobles from 
all parts of western Europe. He was next required to punish 
inroads of the Saracens on the Italian mainland, and in Septeniber 
.981 he marched into Apulia, where he met at first with consider- 
latjle success ; but an alliance between the Arabs and the Eastern 
Bmpire, whose hostility had lieen provoked by the invasion of 
Apulia, resulted in a severe defeat on Otto’s troops near Stilo 
in July 982. Without revealing his identity, the emperor 
escaped on a Greek vessel to Rossano. At a diet hdd at Verona, 
largely attended by German and Italian princes, a fresh campaign 
was arranged against the Saratens. Proceeding to Rome, Otto 
secured the election of Peter of Pavia as Pope John XIV. Just 
as the news reached him of a general rising of the tribes on the 
eastern frontier of Germany, he died in his palace at Rome on 
the 7 th dl December 983. He left a son, Afterwards the ennfperor 
Otto III., and three daughters. He was buried in the atrium 
of St Peter’s, and when the church was rebuilt his remains were 
removed to the crypt, where his tomb may still be seen. Otto, 
who is sometimes called the Red/’ was a man of small stature, 
by nature brave and impulsive, and by training an accompli^ed 
knight. He was generous to the eburch and aided the spread of 
Christianity in many ways. 

‘ 3 ee Die^ Urkunden des Kaisers edited by Th. von Sickel, 

hr the MonumerUa Geifnaniae kisiorida. (Hanover, 1)^9) ; 
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L. von Ranke, Weltgesekichie, Part vii. (Leipzig, tS86) ; W. voa 
Gicsebreolit, Geschtchle dSr ■ deutseken KenserseU (Leipzig, z88i- 
1890) : and JahrbUcher des deutseken Reichs unter Kaiser Otto H, 
(Berlin, 1837-1840) ; H. Detmer, Otto //. bis sum Tode seines 
Vaters (Leipzig, 1878) ; J. Moltmann, Theophano die Oemahlin 
Ottos II. in threr Bedeutung fur die PoUtih Ottos I. und Ottos II. 
(Gottingen, 1878) ; and A. Matthaei, H** Hindel Ottos II. mit Lothar 
von Frankreich (Halle, 1882). 

OTTO HI. (980-1002), Roman emperor, son of the emperor 
Otto II. and Th^hanoydaughtcr of fhie eastern emperor Romanus 
II., was born in July 9S0, chosen as his father’s successor at 
Verona in June 983 and crowned CJerraan king at Aix-la-Cfeapelle 
on the 25th of the following Dcoember. Otto II. had died a 
few days before this ceremony, but the news did not reach 
Germany until after the coronation. Early in 984 the king 
was seized by Henry II., the Quarrelsome, the deposed duke of 
Bavaria, who claimed the regency as a member of the reigning 
house, and probably entertained the idea of obtaining the 
kingly dignity himself. A strong opposition was quickly aroused, 
and when TheOphatio and Adelaide, widow of the emperor 
Otto the Great, appeared in Germany, Henry was compelled to 
hand over the young king to his mother. Otto’s mental gifts 
Were considerable, and were so carefully cailtivated by Bernward, 
afterwards bishop of Hildesheim, and by Gerbcrt of Aurillac, 
archbishop of Reims, that he was called “ the wonder of the 
world.” The government of Germany during his minority 
was in the hands of ITieophano, and after her death in June 
99T passed to a council in which the chief influence was exercised 
by Adelaide and Willigis, archbishop of Mainz. Having accom- 
panied his troops in expeditions against the Bohemians and the 
Wends, Otto was declared of age in 995. In 996 he crossed the 
Alp.s and was recognized as king of the I..ombards at Pavia. 
Before he reached Rome, Pope John XV., who had invited 
him to Italy, had died, whereupon he raised his own cousin 
Bruno, son of Otto duke of Carinthia, to the papal chair as 
Pope Gregory V., and by this pontiff Otto was crowned emperor 
on the 21st of May 996. On his return to Germany, the emperor 
learned that Gregory had been driven from Rome, which was 
again in the power of John Cre.sc6ntius, patrician of the Romans, 
and that a new pope, John XVI., had been elected. T^eaving 
his aunt, Matilda, abbess of Quedlinburg, as regent of Germany, 
Otto, in February 998, led Gregory back to Rome, took the 
castle of St Angelo by .storm and put Crescentius to death. 
A visit to southern Italy, where many of the princes did homage 
to the emperor, was cut short by the death of the pope, to whose 
chair Otto then appointed his former tutor Gerbert, who took 
the name of Sylve,stcr II. In the palace which he built on the 
AveUtine, Otto sought to surround 'himself with the splendour 
and ceremonial of the older emperors of Rome, and dreamed of 
making Rome once more the centre of a universal empire. Many 
names and customs were introduced into his court from that 
of Ctm.stantinople ; he proposed to restore the Roman senate 
and consulate, revived the office of patrician, called himself 
" consul of the Roman senate and people ” and issued a seal 
with the inscription, “ restoration of the Roman empire.” 
Passing from pride to humility he added “ servant of the apostle,” 
and “ servant of Jesus Christ ” to the imperial title, spent a 
fortnight in prayer in the grotto of St Clement and did penance 
in various Italian ’monasteries. Leaving Italy in the summer 
preceding the year looo, when it was popularly believed that the 
end of the world was to come, Otto made a pilgrimage to the 
tomb of his old friend Adall>ert, bishop of Prague, at Gnesen, 
a|\d raised the city to the dignity of an archbishopric. He then 
Went to Aix, and -opened the tomb of Charlemagne, where, 
according to a legendary tale, he found the body of the great 
emperor sitting upright Upon a throne, wearing the crown and 
holding the sceptre. Returning to Rome, trouble soon arose 
between Otto and the citizens, and for three days the emperor 
was besieged in his palace. After a temporary peace, he fled to 
the monastery of Classc near Ravenna. Troops were collected, 
but whilst conducting a- campaign against the Romans, Otto 
died at Patemo near Viterbo 'On the 23rd of January 1002, 
and was buried' in thek:atiiddrAl kit AiKda^ClmpeHe. Tmdith>ii 
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siiys he v^s fensmired ^nd jwiwned by Stephaida; the widow of 
Crescehtitis. The hiystic etratifc temperament of Otto, alternat- 
ing between the most n^aghideent schemes of empire and the 
lowest depths of self-debasement^ was not condneivo to the 
welfare of his dominions, and during his reign the jconditions of 
Germany deteriorated. Ee Viras liberal to the papacy, and was 
greatly influenced by the eminent clerics with whom he eagerly 
associated. 

See Tbangmar, Vita Bernuardi tpiscopi Hildgsheittunsis in 
tba Monumenta (ie/tmaniae histoTKa. Soriptonfi^ Band iv. (Hanover 
and Berlin, ^826 fol.) ; Lettres de Gerbert, edited by J. Havet (Paris, 
1889) ; Die Urkuuaen 'Kaisers Ottos JIT., edited by Th. von 
SickcHrithb’A/o»»w»M^/o Genttaniae historiea. Btp/ojuato (Hanover, 
iRyo) ; kt. Wilmans, Jdtirbudker des deutseken -Beiehs uHtev' Kaiser 
QUO iT/.i(BerUn, 1837-1840) } P. Kehr, IMe Vrimnden Otto 111 . 
(Innsbruck, 1890). 

OTTO IV, {c, 1 182-1218), Roman emperor, second son of Henry 
the Lion, duke of Saxony, and MatiJda„ daughter of Henry II., 
king of England, was most probably born at Afgenton in central 
France. His father died when he was still young, and he was 
educated at the court of his uncle Richard I., king of England, 
under whose leadership he gained valuable expeiiencc in war, 
beipg appointed duke of Aquitaine, count of Poitou unil earl 
of Yorkshire. When the emperor Henry VI. died in September 
j 197, some of the princes under the leadership of Adolph, 
archbishop of Cologne^ were anxious to hnd a rival to Philip, 
duke of Swabia, who had been elected German king. After 
some delay their choice fell upon Otto, who was chosen king 
at Cologne on the 9th of June 1198. Hostilities broke out at 
once, and Otto, who drew his main support from his hereditary 
possessions in the Rhineland and Saxony, seized Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and was crowned there on the 12th of July 1198. Tire earlier 
course of the wur was unfavourable to Otto, whose position 
was weakened by the death of Richard of England in April 
1199; but his cau.se began to improve when Pope Innocent 
HI. declared for him and placed his rival under the ban in April 
1201. This support was purcha.sed by a capitulation signed 
by Otto at Neuss, which ratified the independence and decided 
the boundaries of the States of the Qiurch, and was the first 
authentic basis for the practical authority of the pope in central 
Italy. In x2oo an attack made by Philip on Brunswick was 
beaten off, the city of Worm.s was taken, and subsequently 
the aid of Ottakar I., king of Bohemia, was won for Otto. The 
papal legate Guido worked energetically on his behalf, several 
princes were persuaded to desert Philip and by the end of 
1203 his success seemed assured. But after a period of reverses, 
Otto was wounded during a fight in July 1206 and compelled 
to take refuge in Cologne. Retiring to Denmark, he obtained 
military assistance from King Waldemar II., and a visit to England 
procured monetary aid from King John, after which he managed 
to maintain his povsition in Brunswick. Preparations were made 
to drive him from his last refuge, when he was saved by the 
murder of Philip in June 1208. Many of the supporters of Philip 
now made overtures to Otto, and an attempt to set up Henry I. 
duke of Brabant having failed, Otto submitted to a fresh election 
and was chosen German king at Frankfort wi the nth of 
November 1208 in the presence of a large gathering of princes. 
A general reconciliation followed, which was assisted by the 
betrothal of Otto to Philip’s eldest daughter Beatrbc, but as 
she was only ten years old, the marriage was deferred until the 
22nd of July 1312. The pope, who had previously recognized 
the victorious Philip, hastened to return to the side of Otto ; 
the capitulation of Neuss was renewed and large concessions 
were made to the church. 

In August 1209 the king set out for Italy. Meeting with 
no opposition, he was received at Viterbo by Innocent, but 
refused the papal demand thc.t he should concede to the church 
all the territories which, previous to 1197, had been in dispute 
between the Empire and the Papacy, consenting, however, not 
to claim supromaicy over Sicily. Ho was crowned emperor at 
Rome on the 4th of October 1209, a ceremony which was followed 
by fighting between the Romans and . the German soldiers, 
pope then requested theempeiiortoiltove Rosnan territory.; 


but he renlainednear Rome for some da^/demanldingcatisfaetioti 
for the losses -sfiftered by his troops. lUe 'breach with Irniocent 
soon wideh^( ^ in violation of the treaty made with the 
pope Otto attempted to recover for the Empire all the prcq;>erty 
which Innocent had annexed to the Church, and rewarded his 
supporters' with latge estates in the disputed teiTitorles. Bavitiig 
occupied TusCany he marched into Apfilia, part of 'the kingdom 
of Frederick of .Hohenstaufen, afterwards the emperor h're^rick 
11 ., and on the iSth; of November 1210 was excommunicated 
by the pope; Regardless 0# this sentence Otto completed the 
conquest of souHierri Italy, but the fefforts of Innocent had 
succeeded in larousing considerable opposirion in Germa^y> 
wihere the rebels were also supported Philip Augustus, king 
of France. A number of pnnccs assembled at Nuremberg 
declared Otto deposed, and invited Frederick to fill the vacant 
throne. Returning to Germany in 'March 1212, Otto made 
some headway against his enemies until the arrival of Frederick 
towards the dlosc Of the year. The death Of his wife in August 
1212 had weakened his hold on. the southern duthies, and he 
was soon confin^ to the district of the lower Ithine, although 
supported by. money from his uncle King John of Ei^laad. 
The final blow to his fortunes came when he was deoisively 
defeated by the French at Bouvines in July 1214. He escaped, 
with difficulty from the fight and took refuge m Cologne. His 
former supporters hastened to recognise .Frederick ; and in 
1216 he left Cologne for Brunswick, which he had received in 
1202 byarrangement with hiselder brother Henry. The conquest 
of Hamburg by the Danes, and the death of John of England, 
were further blows to his cause. On the 19th of May .xai8 
he died at the Hariburg after being loosed from thi han by a 
Cistercian monk, and was buried in the church of St Blasius 
at Brunswick. He married for his second wife in May 1214 
Marie, daughter of Henry I., duke of Brabant, but leftmo children. 

See Regtsta imperii V., edited by J. F^lcer (Innsbruck, k88i) ; 
L. von Ranke, Weltqesehichht Part viii. (Leipzig, 1887-1388) ; 
W. von Giesebrecht, Ceschickte der dcutschen l*aiser2eit, Band v. 
(Leipzig, i888) ; O. Abel, Kaiser Otto IV. und Konig Ffiedrich H. 
(Berlin, 1856) ; E. Wiiikelmann, Philipp von Seha/aben und' Otto IV. 
von Braunschweig (Leipzig, 1873-1878) ; G, Laxigerfcldt, Kaiser 
Otto der Vierte (Hanover, 1872) ; K. Schwemcr, Innacens iJh und 
die deutsche Ktrche wdJrrcnd des Thronstmtes (Strassburg, 1882) ; 
and A, Luchairo, Innocent III., la 'papauU et V empire (Pans, 1906) ; 
and Innocent III,, la tfuesiibn a'OrteHt (Paris, 1906). 

OTTO OF FftEtSIBO (c. 1114-1158), German bishop and 
chronicler, was the fifth son of Leopold HI., margrave of Austria, 
by his Wife Agnes, daughter of the emperor Henry IV. By her 
first husband, Frederick I. of Hohenstauffen, duke of Swabia, 
Agnes was the mother of 'the German king Conrad HI./ and 
grandmother of the emperor Frederick I . ; and Otto was thus 
related to the most powerful families in Germany. The notices 
of his life are scanty and the dates somewhat uncertain. He 
studied in Paris5, Where he took an especial interest in philosophy, 
is said to have been' one of 'the first to introduce the philosophy 
of Aristotle into Gerinany. and he served as provost of a 
new foundation in Austria. 'Having entered the Ciiterdan order, 
Otto became abbot of the Cistercian monastery of Mcfrimohd 
in Buqgundy about 1136, and Soon afterwards was elected bishop 
of FYeising. This diocese, and indeed the whole of Bavaria, was 
then disturbed by the feud between the Welfs and the Hohen- 
staufen, and the church Was in a deplorable condition : but a 
great improvement was brought about by the new bishop in 
both ecclesiastical and secular matters. In 1147 he took part in 
the disastrous Crusade of Conrad HI. The section of the crusad- 
ing army led by the bishop was decimated, but Otto reached 
Jerusalem, and returned to Bayaria in 1 148 or 1 149. He enj05nsd 
the favour of Conrad’s successor, Frederick I.; was probaWy 
instrumental in 'settling the dispute over the duchy Of Bavaria 
in 1156 ; was present at tiie famous diet at Bcsan$on m 1x57, 
and, still retaining the dress of a Cistercian mOnk, died at 
Morimond on the 22nd of September 1158. In 1857 a Statue of 
the bishop was erected at Freising. 

Otto wrote a ChnUticon, sometimes called De 'duttbus civital^Htr, 
an historical ‘ and ‘philetsophical work in eight books, which follow^ 
to some extent tbe.iines iaid down by Augustine and lOroiiiaS^' 
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Written during the time ol the civil war in Germany, it contrasts 
Jerusalem e.nd Babel, the heavenly and the earthly kingdoms, but 
also contains much valuable information about the history of the 
time. TTic chronicle, which was held in very high regard by con- 
temporaries, goes down to 1x40, and from this date until 1109 has 
been continued by Otto, abbot of St Blasius (d. iaa3). Better 
luw^wn is Otto's Ges/a Friderici imperatorts, written at the request 
Oi Frederick I., and prefaced by a letter from the emperor to the 
author. The Cesia is in four books', the first two of whifch were 
written by Otto, and the remaining two, or part of them, by his 
pupil Ragewin, or Rahewin ; it has been argued that the third 
book and the early part of the fourth were also the work of Otto. 
Beginning witli the quarrel between Pope Gregory VII. and the 
emperor Henry IV., the first book takes the history down to the 
death of Conrad III. In 1152. It is not confined to German afiaim, 
as the author digresses to tell of the preaching of Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, of his zeal against the heretics, and of tho condemnation of 
Abelard ; and discourse.^ on philosophy and theology. The second 
book opens with the election of Frederick I. in 1152, and deals 
with the history of the first five years of bis reign, especially in 
Italy, in some detail. From this point (1156) the work is continued 
by' Ragewin. Otto's Latin is excellent, and in spite of a slight 
paitiality for tlie llohenstauten, and some minor inaccuracies, the 
oss/a has been rightly described as a " model of historical com- 
pdsition." First printed by John Cuspinian at Strassburg in 1315, 
Otto's writings are now found in the Monutustiia Gertnaniae histonca, 
Band xx, (Hanover, 1868), and have been translated into German 
by H. Kohl (Leipzig, 1881-1886). The Gesta Friderici Iras been 
published separately with introduction by G. Waitz. Otto is also 
said to have written a history of Austria (Histona Austriaca). 

See J. Hashagen, OUo von Freisuig als Gtschicktsphilosoph und 
Kir^henpoliHktr (Leipzig, iqoo) ; J. Schmidlin, Dis gesckichUpktlo^ 
sophiscite und kirchenpolitische Weltansckauung OUo von Freising 
(Freiburg, 1906) ; W. Wattenbach, Deutscklands Geschichtsquellen, 
Band ii. (Berlin, 1894) ; and for full bibliography, A. Potthast, 
Bibliotheca historica (i^rlin, 1896). (A. W. H.*) 

OTTO OF NORDHEIM (d. 1083), duke of Bavaria, belonged 
to the rich and influential Saxon family of the counts of Nordheim, 
and having distinguished himself in war and peace alike, received 
the duchy of Bavaria from Agnes, widow of the emperor Ilenry 
III., in 1061. In 1063 he assisted Anno, archbishop of Cologne, 
to seize the person of the German king, Henry IV. ; led a success- 
ful expedition into Hungary in 1063 ; and took a prominent part 
in the government during the king’s minority. In 1064 he went 
to Italy to settle a papal schism, was largely instrumental in 
securing the banishment from court of Adalbert, archbishop of 
Bremen, and crossed the Alps in the royal interests on two other 
occasions. He neglected his duchy, but added to his personal 
possessions, and in 1069 shared in two expeditions in the east of 
Germany. In Z070 Otto was accused by a certain Egino of 
being privy to a plot to murder the king, and it was decided he 
should submit to the ordeal of battle with his accuser. The duke 
asked for a safe-conduct to and from the place of meeting, and 
when this was refused he declined to appear, and was con- 
sequwtly deprived of Bavaria, while his Saxon estates were 
plundered. He obtained no support in Bavaria, but raised an 
army among the Saxons and carried on a campaign of plunder 
against Henry until 1071, when he submitted ; in tlie following 
year he received back his private estates. When the Saxon 
revolt broke out in 1073 Otto is represented by Bruno, the 
author of De hello Saxonico, as delivering an inspiring speech 
to the assembled Saxons at Wormsleben, after which he took 
command of the insurgents. By the peace of Gerstungen in 
1074 Bavaria was restored to him ; he shared in the Saxon rising 
of J075, after which he was again pardoned and made adminis- 
trator of Saxony. After the exconununication of Henry IV. 
in 1076 Otto attempted to mediate between Henry and the 
Saxons, but when these efforts failed he again placed himself 
at their head. He assented to the election of Rudolph, count of 
Rheinfelden, as German king, when his restoration to Bavaria 
was assured, and by his skill and bravciy inflicted defeats on 
Henry’s forces at Mellrichstadt, Flarchhcim and Hohenmolsen. 
He remained in arms agaimt the king until his death on the nth 
of January 1083. Otto is described as a noble, prudent and 
warlike man, and he possessed great abilities. His repeated 
pardon showed that Henry could not afford to neglect such a 
powerful personality, and his milit^ talents were repeate^y 
displayed. By his wife Richenza, widow of Hermann, count of 
Werla, he left three sons and three daughters. 


See W. von Giesebrecht, Geschickte der deutseken Kaisereeitf 
Band iii. (Leipzig, 1881-1890) ; H. Mehmel, Otto von Nordheim^ 
Herzog von Bayern (Gottingen, 1870) ; E. Neumann, De Ottone de 
Nerdneim (Breslau, 1871) ; S. Riezler, Geschickte Bayems (Gotba, 
1878) ; and A. Vogeler, Otto von Nordheim (Gdttingen, 1880). 

OTTOMAN, a form of couch which usually has a head but no 
back, though sometimes it has neither.- It may have square or 
semicircular ends, and as a rule it is wliat upholsterers call 
“ stuffed over ” — that is to say no wood is visible. It belongs to 
the same order of ideas as the divan {q.v.)) its name indeed 
betokens its Oriental origin. It was one of the luxurious appoint- 
ments which Europe imported from the East in the i8th century ; 
the first mention that has been found of it is in France in 1729. 
In the course of a generation it made its way into every boudoir, 
but it appears originally to have been much larger than at present. 
The word is also applied to a small foot-stool covered with 
carpet, embroidery or beadwork. 

OTTUMWA, a city and the county-seat of Wapello County, 
Iowa, U.S.A., on both sides of the Des Moines River, in the S.E. 
part of the state, about 85 m. S.E. of Des Moines. Pop. (1900) 
18,197, of whom 1759 were foreign-born ; (1906, estimate) 
20,548. It is served by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & l^int Paul, the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, and the Wabash railways. 'The site on which it is built 
forms a succession of terraces receding farther and farther from 
the river. In the city are a Carnegie library, a city hospital and 
St Joseph’s Academy. Ottumwa is the headquarters of the 
Ottumwa Division of the Southern Federal Judicial District 
of Iowa, and terms of United States District and Circuit courts 
are held there. The city is in one of the richest coal regions of the 
state, and ranks high as a manufacturing centre, pork-packing, 
and the manufacture of iron and steel, machinery and agricultural 
and mining implements being the leading industries. The value 
of the factory product in T905 was $io,374,t 83, an increase of 
19*5 % since 1900. Ottumwa was first settled in 1843, 
incorporated as a town in 1851, and first chartered as a city in 

1857. 

OTWAY, THOMAS (1652-1685), English dramatist, was born 
at Trotton, near Midhurst, Sussex, on the 3rd of March 1652. 
His father, Humphrey Otway, was at that time curate of Trotton, 
but Otway’s childhood was spent at Woolbeding, a parish 3 m. 
distant, of which his father had become rector. He was educated 
at Winchester College, and in 1669 entered Christ Church, Oxford, 
as a commoner, but left the university without a degree in the 
autumn of 1672. At Oxford he made the acquaintance of 
Anthony Cary, 5th viscount Falkland, through whom, he says 
in the dedication to Cains Marius, he first learned to love books. 
In London he made acquaintance with Mrs Aphra Behn, who 
in 1672 cast him for the part of the old king in h&c Forc'd Marriage, 
or The Jealous Bridegroom, at the Dorset Geuden Theatre, but 
he had a bad attack of stage fright, and never made a second 
appearance. In 1675 Thomas Betterton produced at the same 
theatre Otway’s first dramatic attempt, Alctbiades, which was 
printed in the same year. It is a poor tragedy, written in heroic 
verse, but was saved from absolute failure by the actors. Mrs 
Barry took the part of Draxilla, and her lover, the earl of 
Rochester, recommended the author of the piece to the notice 
of the duke of York. He made a great advance on this first 
work in Dort Carlos, Prince of Spain (licensed June 15, 1676; 
an undated edition probably belongs to the same year). The 
material for this rhymed tragedy Otway took from the novel 
of the same name, written in 1672 by the Abb^ de Saint-R<Sal, 
the source from which Schiller also drew his tragedy of Don 
Carlos. In it the two characters familiar throughout his plays 
make their appearance. Don Carlos is the impetuous, unstable 
youth, who seems to be drawn from Otway himself, while the 
queen’s part is the gentle pathetic character repeated in his more 
celebrated heroines, Monimia and Belvidera. “ It got more 
money,” says John Downes {Roscius Anglicanus, 1708) of this 
play, ” than any preceding modem tragedy.” In 1677 Betterton 
produced two adaptations from the French by Otway, Titus 
and Berenice (from Racine’s Berenice), and the Cheats of Scapin 
(from Molidre's Pourheriis de Scaf^n), These were printed 
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together, with a dedication to Lord Rochester. In 1678 he 
produced an original comedy, Friendship in Fashion, popular at 
the moment, though it was hissed off the stage for its gross 
indecency when it was revived at Drury Lane in 1749. Mean- 
while he had conceived an overwhelming passion for Mrs Barry, 
who filled many of the leading parts in his plays. Six of his 
letters to her survive, the last of them referring to a broken 
appointment in the Mall. Mrs Barry seems to have coquetted 
with Otway, but she had no intention of permanently offending 
Rochester. In 1678, driven to desperation by Mrs Barry, 
Otway obtained a commission through Charles, earl of Plymouth, 
a natural son of Charles II., in a regiment serving in tire Nether- 
lands. The English troops were disbanded in 1679, but were 
left to find their way home as best they could. They were also 
paid with depreciated paper, and Otway arrived in London late 
in the year, ragged and dirty, a circumstance utilized by Rochester 
in his “ Sessions of the Poets,” which contains a scurrilous attack 
on his former protcg6. Early in the next year (Februaiy i68o) 
was produced at Dorset Garden the first of Otway’s two tragic 
masterpieces. The Orphan, or The Unhappy Marriage, Urs Barry 
playing the part of Monimia. Written in blank verse, which 
shows a study of Shakespeare, its success was due to the tragic 
pathos, of which Otway was a master, in the characters of Castalio 
and Monim ia. The History and Fall of Cains Marius, produced in 
the same year; and printed in 1692, is a curious grafting of Shake- 
speare’s Romeo and Juliet on the story of Marius as related in 
Plutarch’s Lives. In 1680 Otway also published The Poet's 
Complaint of his Muse, A Satyr against Libells, in which 
he retaliated on his literary enemies. An indifferent comedy, 
The Soldier's Fortune (1681), was followed in February 1682 by 
Venice Preserved, A Plot Discover'd. The story is founded on 
the Histoire de la conjuration des Espagnols centre la Venice en 
i6rS, by the Abb6 de Saint-R^al, but Otway modified the story 
considerably. The character of Belvidera is his own, and the 
leading part in the conspiracy, taken by Bedamor, the Spanish 
ambassador, is given in the play to the historically insignificant 
Pierre and Jaffier. The piece has a political meaning, enforced 
in the prologue. The Popish Plot was in Otway’s mind, and 
Anthony, 1st earl of Shaftesbury, is caricatured in Antonio. 
The play won instant success. It was translated into almost every 
modern European language, and even Dryden said of it : 
** Nature is there, which is the greatest beauty.” The Orphan 
and Venice Preserved remained stock pieces on the stage until 
the 19th century, and the leading actresses of the period played 
Monimia and Belvidera. One or two prefaces, another weak 
comedy. The Atheist (1684), and two posthumous pieces, a 
poem, Windsor Castle (1685), a panegyric of Charles II., and a 
History of the Triumvirates (1686), translated from the French, 
complete the list of Otway’s works. He apparently ceased to 
struggle against his poverty and misfortunes. The generally 
accepted story regarding the manner of his death was first given 
in Theophilus Cibber’s Lives of the Poets. He is said to have 
emerged from his retreat at the Bull on Tower Hill to beg 
for bread. A passer-by, learning who he was, gave him a 
guinea, with which Otway hastened to a baker’s shop. He began 
too hastily to satisfy his ravenous hunger, and choked with the 
first mouthful. Whether this account of his death be true or not, 
it is certain that he died in the utmost poverty, and was buried on 
the i6th of April 1685 in the churchyard of St Clement Danes. 
A tragedy entitled Heroick Friendship was printed in i686 as 
Otway’s work, but the ascription is unlikely. 

The Works of Mr Thomas Otway with some account of his life and 
uiritings, published in 1712, was followed by other edition.s (i757i 
1768, 1812). The standard edition is that by T. Thornton {1813). 
A selection of his plays was edited for the Mermaid series (1891 and 
1903) by Roden Noel. See also E. Gosse, Seventeenth Century 
Studies (1883) ; and Genest, History of the Stage. 

OUBLIETTE, a French architectural term (from oublier, to 
forget), used in two senses of a dungeon or cell in a prison or 
castle which could only be reached by a trap-door from another 
dungeon, and of a concealed opening or pas^e leading from a 
dungeon to the moat or river, into which bodies of prisoners who 
were to be secretly disposed of might be dropped. Viollet le 


Due {Diet, de V architecture) gives a diagram of such an oubliette 
at the castle of Pierrefonds, France. Many so-called “oubli- 
ettes ” in medieval castles were probably outlets for the disposal 
of drainajge, refuse, &c., which at times may have served for the 
getting rid of prisoners. 

OUCH, a brooch, clasp or buckle, especially one ornamented 
with jewels, enamels, &c., and used to clasp a cope or other 
ecclesiastical vestment. It is also used, as in Exod. xxxix. 6, of 
the gold or silver setting of jewels. The word is an example of the 
misdivision of a substantive and the indefinite article, being 
properly “ nouche,” “ a nouchc ” being divided into “ an ouche,” 
as a napron into an apron, a nadder into an adder, and, reversely, 
an ewt, i.e. eft, into a newt. “ Nouche ” was adapted into O. Fr., 
whence English took the word, from the I.ate Lat. ntisca, brooch ; 
probably the original is Celtic, cf. 0 . Irish nose, ring, nasgaim, 
ksten. 

OUDENARDE (Flemish Oudenaerde), a town of Belgium in 
the province of East Flanders, 18 m. S. of Ghent. Fop. (1904) 
6572. While it is best known for the great victory gained by 
Marlborough and Eugene over the French under Vendome in 1708, 
Oudenarde has many features of interest. The town hall, which 
took ten years to build (1525-1535), has after that of Louvain 
the most elaborately decorated facade in Belgium. It was 
designed by H. van Peede and G. de Ronde, and is in tertiary 
Gothic style. The belfry tower of five storeys with three terraces, 
surmounted by a golden figure, is a striking feature. The council 
chamber contains a fine oak door and Gothic chimney-piece, 
both c, 1530. There are also two interesting old churches, St 
Walburga, partly of the 12th and partly of the Z4th century, 
and Notre Dame, dating from the 13th century. The former 
contains several ^e pictures by Craeyer and other old Flemish 
masters. 

The Battle of Oudenarde (June 30th- July nth 1708) was fought 
on the ground north-west and north of the town, which was then 
regularly fortified and was garrisoned by a force of the Allies. 
The French army under the duke of Burgundy and Marshal 
Vendome, after an abortive attempt to invest Oudenarde, took 
up a defensive position north of the town when Marlborough 
and Eugene, after a forced march, arrived with the main Allied 
army. The advanced guard of the Allies under General (Lord) 
Cadogan promptly crossed the Scheldt and annihilated an out- 
lying body of French troops, and Cadogan established himself 
on the ground he had won in front of the French centre. But 
the Allied main army took a long time to defile over the Scheldt 
and could form up (on the left of Cadogan’s detachment) only 
slowly and by degrees. Observing this. Burgundy resolved to 
throw forward his right towards Oudenarde to engage and hold 
the main body of the Allies before their line of battle could be 
formed. This effected, it was hoped that the remainder of the 
French army could isolate and destroy Cadogan’s detachment, 
which was already closely engaged with the French centre. 
But he miscalculated both the endurance of Cadogan's men 
(amongst whom the Prussians were conspicuous for their tenacity) 
and the rapidity with which in Marlborough’s and Eugene’s 
hands the wearied troops of the Allies could be made to move. 
Marlborough, who personally directed the operations on his 
left wing, not only formed his line of battle successfully, but also 
began seriously to press the forces that had been sent to check 
his deployment. Before long, while the hostile left wing still 
remained inactive, the unfortunate troops of the French centre 
and right were gradually hemmed in by the whole force of the 
Allies. The decisive blow was delivered bjr the Dutch marshal, 
Overldrk, who was sent by Marlborough with a large force (the 
last reserve of the Allies) to make a wide turning movement 
round the extreme right of the French, and at the proper time 
attacked them in rear. A belated attempt of the French left 
to intervene was checked by the British cavalry, and the pressure 
on the centre and right, which were now practically surrounded, 
continued even after nightfall. A few scattered units managed 
to escape, and the left wing retreated unmolested, but at the 
cost of about 3000 casualties the Allies inflicted a loss of 6000 
killed and wounded and 9000 prisoners on the enemy, who werej 
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moreover, so shaken that they never recovered their confidence 
to the end of the campaign. The battle of Oudenarde was not 
the greatest of Marlborough’s victories, but it affords almost 
the be.st illustration of his military character. Contrary to all the 
rules of war tlien in vogue, he fought a piecemeal and unpre- 
meditated battle, with his back to a river, and with wearied 
troops, and the event justified him. An ordinary commander 
would have avoided figliting altogether, but Marlborough saw 
beyond the material conditions and risked all on his estimate 
of the moral superiority of his army and of the weakness of the 
French leading. Ilis conduct of the battle, once it had opened, 
was a model of the “ partial ” victory — the destruction of a part 
of the enemy’s forces under the eyes of the rest — which was in 
the 17th and i8th centuries the tactician’s ideal, and was sufficient 
to ensure him the reputation of being the best general of his age. 
But it is in virtue of having fought at all that he passes beyond 
the criteria of the time and becomes one of the great captains 
of history. 

OUDIN^, EUGENE ANDR 4 ‘ (1810-1887), French sculptor 
and medallist, was bom in Paris in 1810, and devoted 'himself 
from the beginning to the medallist’s branch of sculpture, 
although he also excelled in monumental sculpture and portrait 
busts. Having carried off the grand prite for medal engraving 
in 1831, he had a sensational success with his “Wounded 
Gladiator,” which he exhibited in the same year. He subse- 
quently occupied official posts as designer, first to the Ihland 
Revenue Office, and then to the Mint. Among his most famous 
medals are that struck in commemoration of the annexation of 
Savoy by France, and that on the occasion of the peace of 
Villafranca. Other remarkable pieces are “ The Apotheosis of 
Napoleon I.,” “ The Amnesty,”' “ Le Due d’Orl^ns,” “ Bcr- 
tholet,” “ The Universal Exposition,” “ The Second of December; 
1851,” “ The Establishment of the Republic,” “ The Battle of 
Initermann,” and “Napoleon’s Tomb at the Invalides.*” For 
the Hotel de Ville in Paris he executed fourteen bas-reliefs, 
which were destroyed in 1871. Of his monumental works, many 
are to be seen in public places in and near Paris. In the Tuilcries 
gardens is his group of “Daphnis and Hebe”; in the Luxembourg 
gardens the “ Queen Bertha ” ; at the Louvre the “ Buffon ” ; 
and in the courtyard of the same palace the “ Bathsheba.'” A 
monument to General Espagne is at the Invalides, and a King 
Louis VIII. at Versailles. Ovidini, who may be considered the 
father of the modern medal, died in Paris in 1887; 

OUDINOT, CKARLEff inCOLAS’<i767-i«47),/Iuke of Reggio, 
marshal of France, came of a bourgeois family in- Jx)rraine, and 
was bom at Bar-le-duc on the 25th of April 1767. He had a 
passion for a military career, and served in the regiment of 
MlSdoc from 1784 to 1787, when, having no hopo of promotion 
on account of his non-noble birth, he retired with’ the rank'of 
sergeant. The Revolution changed his fortuno.s*, and in 1790, 
on the outbreak of war, he was elected lieutenant-colonel of the 
3rd battalion of the volunteers of the Meuse. His gallant defence 
of the little fort of Bitsch in the Vosges in 1792 drew attention to 
him ; he was transferred to the regular army in November 1793, 
and after serving in numerous actions on the Belgian frontier 
he was promoted general of brigade in June 1794 for his conduct 
at the battle of Kaiserslautern. He continued to serve with the 
greatest distinction on the German frontier under Hoche; 
Pichegru and Moreau, and was repeatedly wounded and once 
(in 1795) made prisoner. He was Mass^na’s right hand all 
thtough the great Swiss campaign of 1799 — first as a general of 
division, to which grade he was promoted in April, and then as 
chief of the staff — and won extraordinary distinction at the 
battle of Zurich. He was present under Mass^na at the defence 
of Genoa, and so distinguished himself at the combat of Monzam- 
bano that Napoleon presented him with a sword of honour. He 
was made inspector-general of infantry, and, on the establish- 
ment of the empire, ^iven the Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, but wiw not included in the first creation of marshals. 
He was at this time elected a member of the chamber of deputies; 
but he had little time to devote to politics. He took- a conspicu*- 
ous part in the war of 1805 in command ''f the famous division 


of the “grenadiers Oudinot,” forrriod of picked troops and 
organized by him, with which he seized the Vienna bridges, 
received a wound at Hollabriinn, and delivered the decisive blow 
at Austerlitz. In i8o6 he won the battle of Ostrolcnka, and 
fought with resolution and sik cc.ss at Friedland. In 1808 he was 
made governor of Erfurt and count of the Empire, and in 1809, 
after ^splaying brilliant courage at Wagrain, he was promoted 
to the Ruik of marshal. He was made duke of Reggio, and 
received a large money grant in April r8io. Oudinot admin- 
istered the government of, Holland from 1810 to 1812, and 
commimded the II. corps of . Grande Armec in the Russian 
campaign. He was present at Liitzen and Bautzen, and when 
holding the independent command of the corps directed to take 
Berlin was defeated at Gross Bceren (see Napoleonic Cam- 
paigns). He was then superseded by Ney, but the mischief was 
too ^reat to be repaired, and Ney was defeated at Dennewitz. 
Oudinot was not disgraced, however, holding important com- 
mands at Leipzig and in the campaign, of 1814. On the abdica- 
tion of Napoleon he rallied to the new government, and -was 
made a peer by Louis XVIIT., and, unlike many of his old 
comrades, he did not desert to. his old master in 1815. His last 
active service was in the French invasion of Spain in 1823, in 
which he commanded a corps and was for a time governor of 
Madrid. He died, as governor of the Invalides on the 13th of 
September 1847. Oudinot was not, and made no pretence of 
being, a great commander, but he was a great general of division^ 
He was the beau -ideal of an infantry general, energetic, 
thoroughly conversant with detail, and in battle as resolute and 
skilful as any of the marshals of Napoleon. 

Oudinot’s eldest son, Charles Nicolas Victor, 2nd dukfe 
of Reggio (1791-1863), lieutenant-general, served through the 
later campaigns of Napoleon from 1809 to 1814, being in the 
latter year promoted major for. gallant conduct. Unlike his 
father he was a cavalryman, and as such held command of thfe 
cavalry .school at Saumur (1822-1830), and the inspector-* 
gcneralcy of cavalry (1836-1848). He is chiefly known a.s‘the 
commander of the French expedition which besieged and took 
Romo in 1840 and re-established the temporal power of the pope. 
After the coup. d'elai of the 2nd ‘of December 1851, in resistance 
to which he took a prominent part, he retired- from militaryand 
political life, dying at Paris on the 7th of June 1863. 

I'hc 2nd duke wrote Aperfu Msforiqm si*r la digmti de martakal 
de France (1833) ; Considirations surges ordres militaires da 1 Saint 
Loms, (16.33)' : VEmplai 4es troupps aux grands fravaux, d’utihti 
pubhque ; De la Cauaierie et dtp casernemeni des troupes rf 

chevM f 18.40) ; Des liemontes de I’arnUe (1840) ; an«l a brief account 
of his Italian operations of 1849. 

0 U 6 HTRED, WILLIAM' (fli 1575-1660), English , mathcr 
matician, was born at Eton, and- educated there and at King’ll 
College, Cambridge, of which he became fellow. Being admiliftd 
to holy orders, he left the university, about 1603, and was .{m-Ct 
sented to the rectory of Aldfe^ny, near Guildford in Surrey ; 
and about 1628 he was appointed by the earl of Arundel . to 
instruct his son in mathematics. He corresponded withi some 
of the most eminent scholars of ' his time on mathematical 
subjects; and his house was {^nerally full of pupils from laU 
quarters. . It is said that he expired in a sudden, transport of joy 
upon hearing the news of the -vote-at Westminster for the restorer 
tion of Charles IT. 

Ho published, among other mathematical works, Clavis Mailter 
tnatica, in 1631, in which-ho introduced new signs for certain mathe- 
matical operation* <see Algebra) ; a treatise on navigation entitled 
Circles of Proportion, in 1632 : -works on trigonometry and dialling, 
and his Opuscula Mafhematica, published posthiiniotisly in,'i676. 

OUIDA, the pen name — derived from a childish attempt to 
pronounce “ Louisa ” — of Maria Louise [de la] Ram^e (18391- 
1908), English novelist, born at Bury St Edmunds, where her 
birth was registered on the 7th of January 1839. father, 
Louis Ram6e, was French, and her mother, Susan Sutton* English. 
At an early age she went 'to live in London* and there began 
to contribute to- the New Monthly and Bendey's Magazine. 
In i860 her first story, afterwards republished as If eld in Bondage 
(1863), appeared in the New MordMy under the title of Granville 
de Vigne, and this was followedrin quick succession by S^aikmore 
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(1865), Chandos (1866) and Under Two Flags (1867). The list 
of Ouida’s subsequent works is a very long one ; but it is sufficient 
to say thatj together with Moths (1880), those already named 
arc not only the most cliaracteristic, but also the best. In a 
less dramatic genre, her Bimbi : Stories for Children (1882) 
may also be mentioned ; but it was by her more flamboyant 
stories, such as Under Two Flags and Moths, that her popular 
success was achieved. By purely literary critics and on grounds 
of morality or taste Ouida’s novels may be condemned. They 
are generally flashy, and frequently unwholesome. It is im- 
possible, however, to dismiss books like Chandos and Under 
Two Flags merely on such grounds. The emphasis given by 
Ouida to motives of .sensual passion was combined in her with 
an original gift for situation and plot, and also with genuine 
descriptive powers which, though disfigured by inaccurate 
observation^ literary solecisms and tawdry extravagance, 
enabled her at her best to construct a picturesque and powerful 
story. The cliaracter of “ Cigarette ” in Under Two Flags is 
full of fine touches, and this is not an isolated instance. In 
1874 -Ouida made her home in Florence, and many of her later 
noveb have an Italian setting. She contributed from time to 
time to the magazines, and wrote vigorously on behalf of anti- 
vivisection and on Italian politics ; but her views on these 
subjects were marked by characteristic violence and lack of 
judgment. She had made a great deal of money by her earlier 
books, but had spent it without thought for the morrow ; and 
though in 1907 she was awarded a Civil List pension^ she died 
at Viareggio in poverty on the 25th of January 1908. 

OUNCBr. (r) (Through 0 . Fr. unee, modern onee, from Lat. 
uneta, twelfth i»rt, of weight, of a pound, of measure, of a foot, 
in which sense it gives the O.Eng. ynee, inch), a unit of weight, 
being the twelfth part of a pound troy, =480 grains; in 
avoirdupois = 437 '5 grains, ^ pound. The /iuid ounce is 
a mea.sure of capacity ; in the United Kingdom it is equivalent 
to an avoirdupois ounce of distilled water at 62® F. ; in the 
United'. States of Amoriea it is< the 128th part, of the gallon, 
"t gill, « 456 '033. grains of distilled water at its maximum 
density (see Weigbts and Measures), (a) A name properly 
applied to the Felts uncia or snow- leopard It appears to 

have- been originally used of various species of lynx, and is still 
sometimes the- name of the Canada lynx. The word appears in 
0 . Fr. and Ital, as once and lonce, oma and lonza. rpspjcctively, 
and.it is usually explained as being due to the confusion of the 
I with the article, lonce and lonza being changed. to Vonce or 
Votmt, and the V subsequently dropped. If this be so the word 
is the, same, as “lynx,” from the popular Lat. luncia^lyncia, 
Gr.. hvy(. On the other hand once and onza may be nasalized 
forms of yuf!, the Pensian name of the panther, 

OUNDLE, a market- town, in the Northern parliamentary 
division..of Northamptonsliire, , England, 30 J ra. N.E. of North- 
ampton by a branch of the London & North-Western railway. 
Pop, of urban district (1901) 2404. It is picturesquely situated 
on an eminence, two sides of which are touched by the river 
Nene, which here makes a deep bend. The dmreh of St Peter 
isa.fine building with Early Engli.sli, Decorated and Perpendicular 
porticos, with a western tower and lofty .spire. Oundle School, 
one of the English public schools, was founded under the, will of 
Sir William l^xton, Ixird Mayor of I.A>ndon (d. 1556). There 
are, about 200 buys. The school, is divided into classical and 
modern , sides, and has exhibitions to Oxford and Cambridge 
universities. A second-grade school was instituted out of the 
foundation in 1878. Oundle has a considerable agricultural 
trade.. 

Wilfrid, archbishop of .York, is said to have been buried in 
71 X at a monastery in Oundle (Undele) which .appears to have 
been, destroyed shortly afterwards, and was certainly not in 
existence, at the time of the Conquest. Tlie manor, with a 
market and tolls, was among the possessions confirmed in 972 
by, King Edgar to the abbot of Peterborough, to whom it still 
l^ionged in 1086. The market was then worth 20s. yearly and 
is. .shoiwn by the quo warranto rolls to have , been held on 
^^fjdayjr .the day- being, chafed tn Thursday in 1835. After the 


Dissolution the market was granted with the manor to John, 
earl of Bedford, and still belongs to the lord of the manor. I'he 
abbot of Peterl^rough about the 13th century confirmed to his 
men of Oundle freedom from tallage, “ saving to himself pleas 
of portmanmoot and all customs pertaining to the market,” 
and they agreed to pay 8 marks, 12s. iid., yearly for their 
privileges. Ine town was evidently governed by bailiffs in 
1403, when the “ bailiffs and good men ” received a grant of 
pontage for the repair of the bridge called “ Assheconbrigge,” 
but llic town was never incorporated and never sent members 
to parliament. 

OURO PRETO (“ Black Gold ”),,a city of the slate of Minas 
Gcraes, Brazil, 336 m. by rail N. by W. of Rio de Janeiro, and 
about 300 m. W. of Victoria, Espirito Santo, on the eastern slop9 
of tlie Serra dc Espinhago and within the drainage basin of the 
Rio Doce. Pop. (3890) 17,860; (1900) 33,116. Ouro Preto is 
connected with Miguel Burnier, on the Central of Brazil railway, 
by a metre-gauge line 31 m. in length. The city is built upon the 
lov/er slope of the Serra do Ouro Preto, a spur of the Espinha^o, 
deeply cut by ravines and divided into a number of inregular 
lulls, up which the narrow, crooked streets ate built and upon 
which groups of low, old-fashioned houses form each a separate 
nucleus. Prom a mining settlement the city grew as the in- 
equalities of the site permitted. R. F. Burton (Highlands of 
Brazil, London, 3869) says that its shape “is that of a huge 
serpent, whose biggest end is about thePraga. . . . The extremities 
stretch two good miles, with raised convolutions. . . . The 
‘ streeting ’ of both upper and lower town is very tangled, and 
the old thoroughfares, mere ‘ wynds ’ . . . show how valuable 
once was building ground.” The rough streets are too stem and 
narrow for vehicles, and even riding on horseback is often dimbult. 
Several rivulets follow the ravines and drain, into the Ribfeirttd 
do Carmo, a sub-tributary of the Rio Doce. The climate, is 
sub-tropical and humid, though the elevation (3700-3800 ft.) 
gives a temperate climate in winter. Tlie days are usuaHjr hoi 
and the nights cold, the variations in temperature being a 
fruitful cause, of bronchial and pulmonary diseases. Ouro 
Preto has several historic buildings ; they are of antiquated 
appearance and built of the simplest materials — broken stone 
and mortar, with an. exterior covering of plaster. The more 
noteworthy are the. old government house (now, occupied by the 
school of mines), the legislative chambers, municipal hall and 
jail — ^all fronting on the Pra5a da Indepcndencia-yand elsewhere 
the old Casa dos Contos (afterwards the public treasury), a 
theatre (the oldest in Brazil, restored in 1863-1862) and a 
hospital. There are 15 churches in the city, some occupying 
the most con.spicuous sites on the hills, all dating from the more 
prosperous days of tKe city’s history, but all’ devoid of archi- 
tectural taste. Ouro Preto is the seat of the best mining school 
in Brazil. 

Tlie city dates from .1701, when a gold-mining settlement, was 
established in its ravines by Antonio Dias of Taubate. The 
circumstance tliat the gold turned black on exposure to the 
humid air (owing to the presence of silver) gave the .name of 
Ouro Preto to the mountain spur and the settlement. In 1711 
it became a city with the name of Villa Rica, a title justified 
by its size and wealth. At one. period of its prosperity its 
population was estimated at 25,000 to 30,000. In 1720 Villa 
Rica became Ihc capital of the newly created captaincy of 
Minas Gcraes, and in 3823 the capiUil of the province of the 
same-name under the empire of Dom Pedro I. When the empire 
was overthrown in 1889 and Minas Geraes was reo^amzed 
as a republican state, it was decided to remove the capital to a 
more favourable silc and Bello Horizonte was chosen, but 
Ouro Preto remained the capital until 1898, when the new 
town (also called Cidadc de Minas) became the scat of govern- 
ment. With the decay of her mining industries, Ouro Preto 
had become merely the political centre of the state. The removal 
of the capital was a serious blow, as the city has no industries 
to support its population and no trade of importance. The 
event most prominent in the histo^of the city was the conspiracy 
of 1789, in which several leading citizens were concerned, and fdr 
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which one of its less influential members, an aljeres (ensign) 
of cavalry named Joaquim Jos6 da Silva Xavier, nicknamed 
** Tira-dentcs ” (teeth-puller), was executed in Rio de Janeiro 
in 1 792. The conspiracy originated in a belief that the Portuguese 
crown was about to enforce payment of certain arrears in the 
mining tax known as the “ royal fifths,” and its object was to 
set up a republic in Brazil. Although a minor figure in the 
conspiracy, Tira-dentes was made the scapegoat of the thirty- 
two men arrested and sent to Rio de Janeiro for trial, and 
posterity has made him the proto-martyr of republicanism in 
Brazil. 

OUSE, the name of several English rivers. 

(1) The Great Ouse rises in Northamptonshire, in the slight 
hills between Banbury and Brackley, and falls only about 
500 ft. in a course of 160 m. (excluding lesser windings) to its 
mouth in the Wash (North Sea). With an easterly direction 
it flows past Brackley and Buckingham and then turns N.E. 
to Stony Stratford, where the Roman Watling Street forded it. 
It receives the Tove from the N.W., and the Ouzel from the S. 
at Newport Pagnell. It then follows an extremely sinuous 
course past Olney to Sharnbrook, where it turns abruptly S. 
to Bedford. A north-easterly direction is then resumed past 
St Neot’s to Godmanchester and Huntingdon, when the river 
trends easterly to St Ives. Hitherto the Ouse has watered 
an open fertile valley, and there are many beautiful wooded 
reaches between Bedford and St Ives, while the river abounds 
in coarse' fish. Below St Ives the river debouches suddenly 
upon the Fens ; its fall from this point to the mouth, a distance 
01 55 m. by the old course, is little more than 20 ft. (the extensive 
system of artificial drainage cuts connected with the river is 
considered under Fens). From Earith to Denver the waters 
of the Ouse flow almost wholly in two straight artificial channels 
called the Bedford Rivers, only a small head passing, under 
ordinary conditions, along the old course, called the Old West 
River. This is joined by the Cam from the S. 4 m. above Ely. 
In its northward course from this point the river receives from 
the E. the Lark, the Little Ouse, or Brandon river, and the 
Wissey. Below Denver sluice, 16 m. from the mouth, the Ouse 
is tidal. It flows past King’s Lynn, and enters the Wash near 
the S.E. corner. The river is locked up to Bedford, a distance 
of 74J m. by the direct course. In the lower part it bears a 
considerable traffic, but above St Ives it is little used, and 
above St Neot’s navigation has ceased. The drainage area 
of the Great Ouse is 2607 sq. m. 

(2) A river of Yorkshire. The river lire, rising near the N.W. 
boundary of the county in the heart of the Pennines, and travers- 
ing the lovely valley famous under the name Wensleydale, 
unites with the river Swale to form the Ouse near the small 
town of Boroughbridge, which lies in the rich central plain of 
Yorkshire. The course of the Swale, which rises in the north 
of the county on the eastern flank of the Pennines, is mostly 
through thb plain, and that of the Ouse is wholly so. It flows 
S.E. to York, thence for a short distance S. by W., then mainly 
S.E. again past Selby and Goole to the junction with the Trent ; 
the great estuary so formed being known as the Humber. The 
course of the Ouse proper, thus defined, is 61 m. The Swale 
and Ure are each about 60 m. long. Goole is a large and growing 
port, and the river bears a considerable traffic up to York. There 
IS also some traffic up to Boroughbridge, from which the Ure 
Navigation (partly a canal) continues up to Ripon. The 
Swale is not navigable. The chief tributaries are the Nidd, 
the Wharfe, the Don and the Aire from the W,, and the Derwent 
from the N.E., but the detailed consideration of these involves 
that of the hydrography of the greater part of Yorkshire {q.v,). 
All, especially the western tributaries, traverse beautiful valleys, 
and the Aire and Don, with canals, are of importance as affording 
communications between the manufacturing district of south 
Yorkshire and the Humber ports. The Derwent is also navigable. 
The drainage area of the Ouse is 4133 sq. m. It is tidal up to 
Naburn locks, a distance of 37 m. from the junction with the 
Trent, and the total fall from Boroughbridge is about 40 ft. 

(3) A river of Sussex, rising in the Forest Ridges between 
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Horsham and Cuckfield, and draining an area of about 200 sq. m., 
mostly in the Weald. Like other streams of this locality, it 
breaches the South Downs, and reaches the English Channel 
at Newhaven after a course of 30 m. The eastward drift of 
beach-building material formerly diverted the mouth of this 
river from its present place to a point to the east near Seaford. 
The Ouse is navigable for small vessels to Lewes, and Newhaven 
is an important harbour. 

OUSEL, or Ouzel, Anglo-Saxon dsle, equivalent of the German 
Amsel (a form of the word found in several old English books), 
apparently the ancient name for what is now more commonly 
known as the blacklnrd (f/.w.), Turdus merula, but at the present 
day not often applied to that species, though used in a compound 
form for birds belonging to another genus and family. 

The water-ousel, or water-crow, is now commonly named 
the “ dipper” — a term apparently invented and bestowed in the 
first edition of T. Bewick’s British Birds (ii. 16, 17) — ^not, as is 
commonly supposed, from the bird’s habit of entering the water 
in pursuit of its 
prey, but because 
“ it may be seen 
perched on the top 
of a stone in the 
midst of the 
torrent, in a con- 
tinual dipping 
motion, or short 
courtesy often re- 
peated.” The 
English dipper, 

Cinclus aquaiicus, 
is the type of a 
small family, the 
Cinclidae, prob- 
ably more nearly 
akin to the wrens {qx.) than to the thrushes, and with 
examples throughout the more temperate portions of Europe 
and Asia, as well as North and South America. The dipper 
haunts rocky streams, into which it boldly enters, generally 
by deliberately wading, and then by the strenuous com- 
bined action of its wings and feet makes its way along the 
bottom in quest of its living prey— fresh-water molluscs and 
aquatic insects in their larval or mature condition. Com- 
plaints of its attacks on the spawn of fish have not been 
justified by examination of the stomachs of captured specimens. 
Short and squat of stature, active and restless in its movements, 
dusky above, with a pure w'hite throat and upper part of the 
breast, to which succeeds a broad band of dark bay, it is a familiar 
figure to most fishermen on the streams it frequents. The 
water-ousel’s nest is a very curious structure — outwardly 
resembling a wren’s, but built on a wholly different principle — an 
ordinary cup-shaped nest of grass lined with dead leaves, placed 
in some convenient niche, but encased with moss so as to form 
a large mass that covers it completely except a small hole for 
the bird ’ s passage. The eggs laid w ithin are from four to seven in 
number, and are of a pure white. The young are able to swim 
before they are fully fledged. (A. N.) 

OUSELEY, SIR FREDERICK ARTHUR GORE (1825-1889), 
English composer, was the son of Sir Gore Ouseley, ambassador 
to Persia, and nephew to Sir William Ouseley, the Oriental 
scholar. He was Ixirn on the 12th of August 1825 in London, and 
manifested an extraordinary precocity in music, composing an 
opera at the age of eight years. In 1844, having succeeded to the 
baronetcy, he entered at Qirist Qiurch, and graduated B.A. in 
1846 and M.A. in 1849. He was ordained in the latter year, and, 
as curate of St Paul’s, Knightsbridge, served the parish of St 
Barnabas, Pimlico, until 1851. In 1850 he took the degree of 
Mus.B. at Oxford, and four years afterwards that of Mus.D., 
his exercise being the oratorio Si Polycarp. In 1855 he succeeded 
Sir Henry Bishop as professor of music in the University of 
Oxford, was ordained priest and appointed precentor of Hereford^ 
In 1856 lie became vicar of St Michael’s, Tenbury, and warden 
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of St Michael s College, which under him became an important 
educational institution both in music and general subjects. Ilis 
works include a second oratorio, Hagar (Hereford, 1873), a great 
number of services and anthems, chamber music, songs, &c., 
and theoretical works of great importance, such as Harmony 
(1868) and Counterpoint (i869) and Musical Form (1875). One 
of his most useful works is a series of chapters on English music 
added to the translation of Emil Naumann’s History of MusiCy 
the subject liaving been practically ignored in the German 
treatise. A profoundly learned musician, and a man of great 
general culture, Ouseley’s influence on younger men was wholly 
for good, and he helped forward the cause of musical progress in 
England perhaps more effectually than if he himself had been 
among the more enthusiastic supporters of “ advanced ’* music. 
The work by which he is best known, St Polycarp, shows, like 
most compositions of its date, the strong influence of Mendels- 
sohn, at least in its plan and scope ; but if Ouseley had little 
individuality of expression, his models in other works were the 
English church writers of the noblest school. He died at Here- 
ford on the 6th of April 1889. 

OUSELEY, SIR WILLIAM (1769-1842), British Orientalist, 
eldest son of Captain Ralph Ouseley, of an old Irish family, was 
born in Monmouthshire. After a private education he went to 
Paris, in 1787, to learn French, and there laid the foundation 
of his interest in Persian literature. In 1788 he became a cornet 
in the 8th regiment of dragoons. At the end of 1794 he sold his 
commission and went to Leiden to study Persian. In 1795 he 
published Persian Miscellanies', in 1797-1799, Oriental Collec- 
tions ; in 1 799, Epitome of the Ancient History of Persia ', in 1800, 
The Orient^ Geography of Ebn Haukal; and in 1801, a translation 
of the Bakhtiyar Nama and Observations on Some Medals and 
Gems. He received the degree of LL.D. from the university of 
Dublin in 1797, and in 1800 he was knighted. When his brother. 
Sir Gore Ouseley, was sent, in 1810, as ambassador to Persia, 
Sir William accompanied him, as secretary. He returned to 
England in 1813, and in 1819-1823 published, in three volumes. 
Travels in Various Countries of the East, especially Persia, in 
j 8 10, 18 T I and r8j2. He also published editions of the Travels 
and Arabian Proverbs of Burckhardt. He contributed a number 
of important papers to the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature. He died at Boulogne in September 1842. 

OUSTER (from Anglo-Fr. ouster, to remove, take away, O. Fr. 
oster, mod. Fr. oter, Eng. “ oust,” to eject, exclude ; the deriva- 
tion is not known \ I.At. obstare, to stand in the way of, resist, 
would give the form but does not suit the sense ; a more probable 
suggestion connects with a supposed haustare, from haurire, to 
draw water ; cf. “ exhaust ”), a legal term signifying disposses- 
sion, especially the wrong or injuiy suffered by a person dis- 
possessed of freeholds or chattels real. The wrong-doer by getting 
into occupation forces the real owner to take legal steps to regain 
his rights. Ouster of the freehold may be effected by abatement ; 
i.e. by entry on the death of the person seized before the entry of 
the heir, or devisee, by intrusion, entry after the death of the 
tenant for life before the entry of the reversioner or remainder- 
man, by disseisin, the forcible or fraudulent expulsion of the 
occupier or person seized of the property. Ouster of cliattels 
real is effected by disseisin, the turning out by force or fraud of 
the legal proprietor before his estate is determined. In feudal 
law, the term ouster-le-main (Lat. amovere manum, to take away 
the hand) was applied to a writ or judgment granting the livery 
of land out of the sovereign’s hand on the plea that he has no 
title to it, and also to the delivery ly a guardian of land to a 
ward on his coming of age. 

OUTLAWRY, the process of putting a person out of the 
protection of the law ; a punishment for contemptuously 
refusing to appear when called in court, or evading justice 1^ 
disappearing. It was an offence of very early existence in 
England, and was the punishment of those who could not pay 
the were or blood-money to the relatives of the deceased. By the 
Saxon law, an outlaw, or laughlesman, lost his libera lex and had 
no protection from the frank-pledge in the decennary in which 
bie was sworn. He was, too, a frendlesman, because he forfeited 
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his friends ; for if any of them rendered him any assistance, they 
became liable to the same punishment. He was, at one time, 
said to be caput lupinum, or to have a wolf’s head, from the fact 
that he might be knocked on the head like a wolf by any one that 
should meet him ; but so early as the time of Bracton an outlaw 
might only be killed if he defended himself or ran away ; once 
taken, his life was in the king’s hands, and any one killing him had 
to answer for it as for any other homicide. The party guilty of 
outlawry suffered forfeiture of chattels in all cases, and in cases 
of treason or murder forfeiture of real property : for other 
offences the profits of land during his lifetime. In cases of 
treason or felony, outlawry was followed also by corruption of 
blood. An outlaw v/ascivilitermortuus. He could not sue in any 
court, nor had he any legal rights which could be enforced, but 
he was personally liable upon all causes of action. An outlawry 
might be reversed by proceedings in error, or by application to a 
court. It was finally abolished in civil proceedings in 1879, 
while in criminal proceedings it has practically become obsolete, 
being unnecessary through the general adoption of extradition 
treaties. A woman was said to be waived rather than outlawed. 

In Scotland outlawry or fugitation may be pronounced by the 
supreme criminal court in the absence of the panel on the day of 
trial. In the United States outlawry never existed in civil cases, 
and in the few cases where it existed in criminal proceedings it 
has become obsolete. 

OUTRAGE (through 0 . Fr. ultrage, oltrage, oultrage, from 
Lat. ultra, beyond, exceeding, cf. Ital. oltraggio ; the rneaning 
has been influenced by connexion with “ rage,” anger), originally 
extravagance, violence of behaviour, language, action, &c., 
hence especially a violent injury done to another. 

OUTRAM, SIR JAMES (1803-1863), English general, and 
one of the heroes of the Indian Mutiny, was the son of Benjamin 
Outram of Butterley Hall, Derbyshire, civil engineer, and was 
born on the 29th of January 1803. His father died in 1805, 
and his mother, a daughter of Dr James Anderson, the Scottish 
writer on agriculture, removed in 1810 to Aberdeenshire. From 
Udny school the boy went in 1818 to the Marischal College, 
Aberdeen ; and in 18 rg an Indian cadetship was given him. 
Soon after his arrival at Bombay his remarkable energy attracted 
notice, and in July 1820 he became acting adjutant to the first 
battalion of the 12th regiment on its embodiment at Poona, 
an experience which he found to be of immense advantage to 
him in his after career. In 1825 he was sent to Khandesh, where 
I he trained a light infantry corps, formed of the wild robber 
I Bhils, gaining over them a marvellous personal influence, and 
I employing them with great success in checking outrages and 
plunder. Their loyalty to him had its principal source in their 
boundless admiration of his hunting achievements, which in 
cool daring and hairbreadth escapes have perhaps never been 
equalled. Originally a “ puny lad,” and for many yeare after 
his arrival in India subject to constant attacks of sickness, 
Outram seemed to win strength by every new illness, acquiring 
a constitution of iron, ” nerves of steel, shoulders and muscles 
worthy of a six-foot Highlander.” In 1835 he was sent to 
Gujarat to make a report on the Mahi Kantha district, and for 
some time he remained there as political agent. On the outbreak 
of the first Afghan War in 1838 he was appointed extra aide-de- 
camp on the staff of Sir John Keane, and besides many other 
brilliant deeds performed an extraordinary exploit in capturing 
a banner of the enemy before Ghazni. _ After conducting various 
raids against Afghan tribes, he was in 1839 promoted major, 
and appointed political agent in Lower Sind, and later in Upper 
Sind. Here he strongly opposed the policy of his supenor. 
Sir Charles Napier, which led to the annexation of Sind. But 
when war broke out he heroically defended the residency at 
Hyderabad against 8000 Baluchis; and it was Sir C. Napier 
who then described him as ” the Bayard of India.” On his 
return from a short visit to England in 1843, he was, with the 
rank of brevet lieutenant-colonel, appointed to a command 
in the Mahratta countr)', and in 1847 he was transferred from 
Satara to Baroda, where he incurred the resentment of the 
Bombay government by his fearless exposure of corruption. 
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In 1854 he was appointed resident at Lucknow, in which capacity 
two years later he carried out the annexation of Oudh and 
became the first chief commissioner of that province. Appointed 
in 1857, with the rank of lieutenant-jjcneral, to command an 
expedition against Persia, he defeated the enemy with great 
slaughter at Khushab, and conducted the campaign with such 
rapid decision tluit peace was shortly afterwards concluded, his 
services bein^ rewarded by the grand cross of the Bath. 

From Persia he was summoned in Tune to India, with the 
brief explanation — ” We want all our best men here.” It was 
said of him at this time that “ a fox is a fool and rt lion a coward 
by the side of Sir J, Outram.” Immediately on hU arrival 
in CalcutUi he was appointed to command the two divisions 
of the Bengal army occupying the country from Calcutta to 
Cawnporc ; and to the military control was also joined the 
commissioner ship of Oudh. Already the mutiny had assumed 
sdeh proportions as to compel Havelock to fall back on Cawnpore, 
which he only held with difficulty, although a speedy advance 
was necessary to save the garrison at Lucknow. On arriving 
at Cawnporc with reinforcements, Outram, “in admiration 
of the brilliant deeds of General Havelock,” conceded to him the 
glory of relieving Lucknow, and, waiving his rank, tendered 
his services to him as a . volunteer. During the advance, he 
commaiided a troop of volunteer cavalry, and performed exploits 
of great brilliancy at Man^lwar, and in the attack at the 
Alarnbqigh ; and in the find conflict he led the Way, charging 
through a very tempest of fire. The volunteer cavalry unani- 
mously voted him the Victoria Cross, but he refused the choice 
bn the ground that he was ineligible as the general under whom 
they served. Resuming supreme command, he. then held the 
town till the arrival of Sir Colin Campbell, after which he con- 
ducted the evacuation of the re.sidency so as completely to 
deceive the enemy. In the second capture of Lucknow, on the 
Gommander-in-chief’s return, Outram was erttrusted with the 
attack on the side of the Guniti, and afterwards, .having recrossed 
the river, he ad«an(»d “ through the Chattar Manzil to take 
the residency,” thus, in the words of Sir Colin Carapbellj“‘ putting 
the finishing stroke on the enemy.” After the xsipture of 
Lucknow he was gazetted lieutenant-general. In February 
1858 he received the. special thanks of both houses of parliament, 
and in the- same year tlie dignity of baronet with an annuity 
of £rooo. "When, on account of shattered health, he returned 
finiuly to England in i860, a movement was set on foot to mark 
the sense entertained, not only of his military achievements, 
but Of his constant exertions on behalf of the natives of India, 
whose “ weal,” in his own words, “ he made his first object.” 
The mevement resulted in the presentation of a public testimonial 
and. the erection of statues in London artd Calcutta. He died 
on the iith of March 1863, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, where the marble .slab on his grave bears the pregnant 
epitaph “ The Bayard of India.” 

See Sir K. J. GoldsmicI, James Outram, a Biography (3 vols,, 1880), 
and L. J. Trotter, The Bayard of India (1903). 

OVAL (Lat. ovttm, egg), in, geometry, a closbd curve, generally 
more, or less egg-like in form. The simplest oval is the ellipse ; 
more complicated forms are represented in the notation of 
analytical geometry by equations of the 4th, 6th, 8th , 
degrees. Those of the 4th degree, known as bicircular quartics, 
are the most important, and of these the special forms named 
after Descartes and Cassini are of most interest. The Cartesian 
ovals presented themselves in an investigation of the section of 
a surface which would refract rays proceeding from a point 
in a medium of one refractive index into a point in a 
medium of a different refractive index. The most convenient 
pquatbn is lr± wr' =«,. where r/ are the distances of. a point on 
the curve from two fixed and given points, termed the foci, and 
I, m,n are constants. The curve is obviously symmetrical about 
the line joining the foci, and has the important property that the 
normal at any point divides the angle between the radii into 
segments whose sines are in the ratio I : m. The Cassinian oval 
has the equation rr' =a'^, where r/' are the radii of a point on the 
curve from two given foci, and a is a constant. This curve is 


symmetrical about two perpeilHicuIar axes. It may consist of 
a single closed curve or of two curves, according to the value of a ; 
the transition between the two types being a figure of 8, better 
known as Bernoulli’s lemniscate (q.v.). 

See CtTRVB ; also Salmon, Higher Plane Curves. 

OVAR, a town of Portugal, in the district of Aveiro and at the 
northern extremity of the Lagoon of Aveiro {q.v.) ; ei m. S. of 
Oporto by the Lisbon-Oporto railway. Pop. (1900) 10,462. 
Ovar is the centre of important fisheries and has some trade in 
wine and timber. It is visited by small coasting vessels which 
ply to arid from north-west Africa. Millet, wheat and vegetables 
— -especiailly onions— are the chief products of the low-lying 
and unhealthy region in^wbich Ovar is situated. 

OVARIOTOMY^ the operation for removal of one or of both 
of the female ovaries (for anatomy see REt»ROi)UCTrvE.Sy8TiM). 
The progress of modern surgery has been conspicuously successful 
in this department. From 1701, the date when Houston of 
Carluke, Lanarkshire, carried out his successful partial extirpation, 
progress was arrested for some time, although the Hunters (1780) 
indicated the practicability of the operation. In 1809 Ephraim 
McDowell of Kentucky, inspired by the lectures of John Bell, 
his teacher in Edinburgh, performed ovariotomy, and, con- 
tinuing to operate with success, established the possibility of 
surgical intei^rence. He was followed by others in the United 
States. The cases brought forward by Li^rs of Edinburgh 
were not sufficiently encouraging ; the operation met with great 
opposition ; and it was not until Charles Clay, Spencer Wells, 
Baker Brown and Thomas Keith began work that the procedure 
was placed on a firm basis and was regarded as justifiable, 
improved raethods“were introduced, and surgeons vied with one 
another in trying to obtain good results. Eventually, by the 
introduction 6f' the antiseptic- system of treating wounds, this 
operation; formerly regard^ as one of the most grave and anxious 
in the domain of surgery, earner to be attended with a lower 
mortality than any otl«r of a major character. 

To give an- idea of the terrible record associated with the opera- 
tion in' the third quarter of the lolh century, a passage may be 
quoted from' the English translation of the Life of Pasteur \ 
“ As it was supposed that the infe^ed air of the hospitals might 
be the cause of the invariably fatal results of the operation, 
the Assistance PUbiique hired an isolated house in the Avenue 
do Meudon, near Paris, a salubrious spot. In 1863, -tonk women 
in succession were sent to that liouse ; the neighbouring inhabit- 
ants watched those ten x>atients entering the house, and a short 
time afterwards their ten coffins being taken away.” But as time 
went on, the published statistics showed an increasing success 
in the practice of almost every operator. Spencer Wells states 
that in his first five years one patient in threedied ; in his second 
and third five years one in four ; in his fourth five years one in five ; 
in 1876-1877, one in ten. After the intruduction of antiseptics 
(1878-1884) he lost only 10-9 % of his operation cases, but this 
series showing a marked absence of septic complications. These 
figures have been greatly improved upon in later years, and at the 
present time the mort^ity may be taken at somewhere about 
5 , 7 or 9 %. 

Removal of the ovaries is performed when the ovaries are the seat 
of cystic and other morbid changes; for fibroid tumours of the 
'womb, in which caso, by opeiating, ono hastens the niejiO])ause and 
causes the tumours to grow smaller ; and in cases where dysmenor- 
rhoea is wearing out and rendering useless the life of the patient — 
less severe treatment having proved ineffectual. OaphoretioMy, by 
which is meant removal of the ovaries witli the view of producing 
a curative effect imon-some other part, was introduced in 1872 by 
Robert Battey of Georgia (1828-1895). The operation is sometimes 
followed by loss of sexual feeling, and has been said to itnsex tho 
patient, hence strong^objectioris have been urged against it. The 
patient and her friends -ishould clearly understand the object of the 
operation and results likely to bo gai«e<l by it. Lastly, tho ovaries 
arc somettmos -namoved with the hope of checking the progress ol 
in<merablo cancer of the breast. 

From the time that the operation c(f ovariotomy was first estab- 
lished as a recognized and lawful surgical procedure, there has been 
much ^putatson as to how the pedicle of the ovary, which consists 
of a fold of peritoneum (the. broad ligament) with included blood- 
vessels, should be treated. Some operators were in favour of lying 
it with strong silk, and bringing the ends of the ligatures outside 
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:the abdomen. Others were in favour of liaving a strong metal 
elamp upon tlioso structures, or of soaring thoni with the actual 
cautery, whilst others claimed tiiat the best results were to be 
obtained by firmly tying the pedicle, cutting the ligatures short, 
dropping the pedicle into the abdomen and closing the wound. 
This last method is now almost universally adopted. (E. O.*) 

OVATION (Lat. ovatio), a minor form of Roman triumph." 
It waa awarded either when the campaign^ though victorious, had 
not been important enough for the higher honour ; when the war 
was not entirely put an end to ; when it had been waged with 
unworthy foes ; or when the general was not of rank sufficient 
to: give him the right to a triumph. ITho ceremonial was on the 
whole similar in ^e two cases,, but in an ovation the general 
walked or more commonly rode on horseback, 'wore a simple 
magisterial robe, carried no sceptre .and -wore a wreath of 
Kpyrtle instead of laurel. Instead of a -bull/a sheep was sacrificed 
at the. conclusion of the ceremony. The word is not, however, 
derived from ovis, sheep, but probably means “ shouting " 
^cp. «vb>).as a sign of rejoicing. 

.OVEN^O.Eng. ofn, Ger. 0 ^n,d. Gr. iVw»s, ovon^a dose Chamber 
or compartment which may be raised tomiaonsiderable tempera- 
ture by heat generated cither within or without it. In'English 
42 ie term generally refers to a chamber for baking bread and other 
food substances, but it is also.useid of certain appliances employed 
in manufacturing operations, as in culdng coal or making pottery. 
See Hkating. 

OVJERBECK. JOHAKN FRIfiDBiCH (17^9^1869), German 
painter, the reviver of “Christian art" in the 19th century, was 
born in Lubeck on the 4th of July 1789. Hi&ancestors'for three 
generations had been Protestant pastors ; his faither was doctor of 
laws, poetj.mystic pietist and ■burgomaster of Lubeck. Within a 
stone’s throw of the family mansion in theiKonigstrasse stood the 
gymnasium, where the uncle, doctor of theologyadd a voluminous 
writer, was the master; tliere the. nephew became a classic 
scholar and received instruction in art. 

The young artist left Lubeck in March 1806, and entered as 
student tlie academy of Vienna, then under the direction of 
E. H. Fuger, a painter of some renown, buc of the pseudo-dassic 
school of the FrenchLavid. Here was gained thoroughkn<nriedge, 
but t^e teachings and associations proved unendurable to the 
sensitive, spiritual-minded youth. .Overbeck wrote to a friend 
that he had fallen among a vulgar ;set,. that every noble thought 
was suppressed witliin the academy that losing all faith in 
humanity he turned inwardly on himself. These words arc a 
key to his future position ahd act. It: settaed 'to him that in 
Vienna, and indued throughout Europe, the pure springs of 
Christian art had been for centuries diverted and corrupted, 
and so he sought out afresh the living sourceyand, casting on one 
side his contemporaries, took for his. guides Itho early and pre- 
Raphaelite painters of Italy. At theend of four years, differences 
had grown so irreconcilable that Overbeck luid his band of 
followers were expelled from the academy. True art, he writes, 
he liad sought in Vienna in vain — “ Oh 1. 1 wasifull <!>f it ; my 
whole fancy was possessed by Madonnas and Christs, but nowhere 
could I find response." Accordingly he left for Rome, carrying 
his half-finished canvas “ Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem," as the 
charter of his creed — “ I will abide by the Bible ; I dect it as my 
standing-point." 

Overbeck in i8io entered Rome, which became for fifty-nine 
years the centre of his unremitting labour. He . was joined by a 
goodly company, including Cornelius, Wilhelm Schadow and 
Philip Veit, who took up their abode in the old Franciscan 
convent of San Isidore on the Piocian Hill, and were known 
among friends and enemies by the descriptive epithets — “ the 
Nazarites," “the pre-Raphaelites,” “the new -old -sehool," 
“ the GeEman%Roman artists," “ the churchiromantic painters,” 
^‘.the German patriotic and religious painters." Their precept 
was hard and honest work and holy living ; they eschewed the 
antique as pagan, the Renaissance as false, and' built up a severe 
revival on simple nature and on the serious art of Perugino, 
Pinturicebio, Francia and the young Raphael. The character- 
istics of the style thus educed were nobility of idea, precision 


and even hardness of outline, scholastic composition, with the 
addition of light, shade and colour, not for allurement, but 
chiefly for perspicuity and completion of motive. Overbeck was 
mentor in the movement ; a fellow-labourer writes : “ No one 
who saw him or heard him speak could question his purity of 
motive, his deep insight and abounding knowledge ; he is a 
treasury of art and poetry, and a saintly man." But the struggle 
was hard and poverty its reward. Helpful friends, however, 
came in Niebuhr, Bunsen and Frederick Schlegel. Overbeck in 
1813 joined the Roman Catholic Church, and thereby he believed 
that his art received Christian baptism. 

Faith in a mission begat enthusiasm among kindred minds, and 
timely commissions followed. The Prussian consul, Bartliuldi, 
had a house on the brow of the Pincian, and he engaged 
Overbeck, Cornelius, Veit and Sdiadow to decorate a room 34 It. 
square with frescoes (now in the Berlin, gallery) from the story 
of Joseph and his Brethren. The subjects which fell to the lot 
of Overbeck were the “Seven Years of Famine" and “Joseidi 
sold by his Brethren!" These tentative wall-pictures, finished in 
1818, produced so favourable an impression among the Italians 
that in the same year Prince Massimo commissioned Overbeck, 
Cornelius, Veit and Schnorr to cover the walls and filings of his 
garden pavilion, near St John Lateran, with frescoes illustrative of 
Tasso, Dante and Ariosto. To Overbeck was assigned, in. a room 
15ft. square,. the illustration of Tasso’s Jerusdem Delivered’, 
and of eleven compositions the largest and most noteworthy, 
occupying oneentire wall, is the “Meeting of. Godfrey dc Bouillon 
and Peter the Hermit.” 'Die completion of the frescoes — ^very 
unequal in merit — after ten years’ delay, the overtaxed ^d 
enfeebled painter delegated to his friend Joseph Fuhrich. 
The leisure thus gained was devoted to a thoroughly congenial 
theme, the “Vision of St Francis," a wall-painting 20 ft. loug^ 
figures life size, finished in 1830, for the church of Sta Maria de^i 
Angeli near Assisi. Overbcck and the brethren set themselves 
the task of recovering the neglected art of fresco and of monu- 
mental painting ; they adopted the old metltods, and.their success 
led to memorable revivals throughout’ Europe. 

Fifty years of the artist’s laborious life were given to oil and 
easel paintings, of which the chief, for size and import, are the 
following : “ Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem ’’ (1824), in the 
Marien Kirche, Lubeck ; “ Christ’s Agony in tlie Garden " 
(1835), tbe great hospital, Hamburg ; “ Lo Sposalizio " 
(1836), Raezynski gallery, Berlin ; ihc “ Triumph of Religion in 
the Arts ’’ (1840), in the Stadcl Institat, Franlcfort ; “Piet^" 
(1846), in the H^rien Rirchc, Lubeck; the “ Incredulity of St 
Thomas ” (1851), in the possession of Mr Beresford Hope, 
London ; the “ Assumption of the. Madonna " (1855), in Cologne 
Cathedral ; “ Christ delivered from ,the Jews " (1858), tempera, 
on a ceiling in the Quirinal Palace — ^a commission from Pius IX., 
and a direct attack on the Italian temporal government, therefore 
now covered by a canvas adorned with Cupids. All the artist’s 
works are marked by religious fervour, careful and protracted 
study, with a dry, severe handling, and an abstemious colour. 

Overbeck belongs to eclectic schools, and yet was creative ; he 
ranks among thinkers, and his pen was hardly less busy than his 
pencil. He was a minor poet, an essayist and a voluminous, 
letter-writer. His style is wordy and tedious ; like his art it is 
borne down with emotion and possessed by a somewhat morbid 
“ subjectivity.” His pictures were didactic,- and used as means 
of propagandas for his artistic and religious faitli, and the teachings 
of such compositions as the “ Triumph of Religion and the Sacra- 
ments ” he enforced by rapturous literary effusions. His art was 
the issue of his life : his constant thoughts, cherished in solitude 
and chastened by prayer, he transposed into pictorial fonns, and 
thus were evolved countless and much-prized drawings and 
cartoons, of which the most considerable are the Gospels, forty 
cartoons (1852); Via Crucis, fourteen water-<;olour drawings 
(1857); the Seven Sacraments, seven cartoons (i86i). Over- 
bcck’s compositions, with few exceptions, are engraved. His 
life-work he sums up in the words — “ .t\rt to me is as the harp of 
Davkl, whereupon I would desire that psalms should at all 
times be sounded to the praise of the Lord,” He died in Rome in 
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1869, aged eighty, and lies buried in San Bernardo, the church 
wherein he worshipped. 

There arc biographies by J. Beavington Atkinson (1:882) and 
Howitt (1886). (J. B. A.) 

OVERBURY, SIR THOMAS (1581-1613), English poet and 
essayist, and the victim of one of the most sensational crimes 
in English history, was the son of Nicholas Overbury, of Bourton- 
on-the-Hill, and was born in 1581 at Compton Scorpion, near 
Ilmington, in Warwickshire. In the autumn of 1595 he became 
a gentleman commoner of Queen’s College, Oxford, took his 
degree of B.A. in 1598 and came to London to study law in the 
Middle Temple. He found favour with Sir Robert Cecil, travelled 
on the Continent and began to enjoy a reputation for an accom- 
plished mind and free manners. About the year 1601, being in 
Edinburgh on a holiday, he met Robert Qatt, then an obscure 
page to the earl of Dunbar ; and so great a friendship was struck 
up between the two youths that they came up to London 
together. The early history of Carr remains obscure, and it 
is probable that Overbury secured an introduction to Court 
before his young associate contrived to do so. At all events, 
when Carr attracted the attention of James I., in 1606, by break- 
ing his leg in the tilt-yard, Overbury had for some time been 
servitor-in-ordinary to the king. He was knighted in June 
1608, and in 1609 he travelled in France and the Low Countries. 
He seems to have followed the fortunes of Carr very closely, 
and “ such was the warmth of the friendship, that they were 
inseparable, . . . nor could Overbury enjoy any felicity but 
in the company of him he loved [Carr],” When the latter was 
made Lord Rochester in 1610, the intimacy seems to have been 
sustained. But it was now destroyed by a new element. Early 
in 1 61 1 the Court became aware of the mutual attraction between 
Rochester and the infamous and youthful countess of Essex, 
who seemed to have bewitched the handsome Scots adventurer. 
To this intrigue Overbury was from the first violently opposed, 
pointing out to Rochester that an indulgence in it would be 
hurtful to his preferment, and that the woman, even at this 
early stage in her career, was already ” noted for her injury 
and immodesty.” He went so far as to use, in describing her, 
a word which was not more just than scandalous. But Rochester 
was now infatuated, and he repeated to the countess what 
Overbury had said. It was at this time, too, that Overbury 
wrote, and circulated widely in. MS., the poem called ” His 
Wife,” which was a picture of the virtues which a young man 
should demand in a woman before he has the rashness to marry 
her. It was represented to Lady Essex that Overbury’s object 
in writing this poem was to open the eyes of Rochester to her 
defects. The situation now resolved itself into a deadly duel 
for the person of Rochester between the mistress and the friend. 
The countess contrived to lead Overbury into such a trap as 
to make him seem disrespectful to the king, and she succeeded 
so completely that he was thrown into the Tower on the 22nd 
of April 1613. It was not known at the time, and it is not certain 
now, how far Rochester participated in this first crime, or whether 
he was ignorant of it. But the queen, by a foolish phrase, had 
sown discord between the friends ; she had called Overbury 
Rochester’s ” governor.” It is, indeed, apparent that Overbury 
had become arrogant with success, and was no longer a favourite 
at Court. Lady Essex, however, was not satisfied with having 
had him shut up ; she was determined that *' he should return no 
more to this sta^e.” She had Sir William Wade, the honest 
Governor of the Tower, removed to make way for a creature of 
her own, Sir Gervaise Elvis (or Helwys) ; and a gaoler, of whom 
it was ominously said that he was ” a man well acquainted with 
the power of drugs,” was set to attend on Overbury. This 
fellow, afterwards aided by Mrs Turner, the widow of a physician, 
and by an apothecary called Franklin, plied the miserable poet 
with sulphuric acid in the form of copper vitriol. But his con- 
stitution long withstood the timid doses they gave him, and he 
lingered in exquisite sufferings until the 15th of September 
1613, when more violent measures put an end to his existence. 
Two months later Rochester, now earl of Somerset, married the 
chief murderess. Lady Essex. More than a year passed before 
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suspicion was roused, and when it was, the king showed a hateful 
disinclination to bring the offenders to justice. In the celebrated 
trial which followed, however, the wicked plot was all discovered. 
The four accomplices were hanged ; the countess of Somerset 
pleaded guilty but was spared, and Somerset himself was dis- 
graced. Meanwhile, Overbury’s poem. The Wife, was published 
in 1614, and ran through six editions within a year, the scandal 
connected with the murder of the author greatly aiding its success. 
It was abundantly reprinted within the next sixty years, and 
it continued to be one of the most widely popular books of the 
X7th century. Combined with later editions of The Wife, and 
gradually adding to its bulk, were “ Characters ” (first printed 
in the second of the 1614 editions), “ The Remedy of Love ” 
(1620), and “ Observations in Foreign Travels ”(1626). I.ater, 
much that must be spurious was added to the gathering snow- 
ball of Overbury’s Works. Posterity has found the praise of 
his contemporaries for the sententious and graceful moral verse of 
Overbury extravagantly expressed. The Wife is smooth and 
elegant, but uninspired. There is no question that the horrible 
death of the writer, and the extraordinary way in which his 
murderers were brought to justice, gave an extraneous charm 
to his writings. Nor can we be quite sure that Overbury was 
in fact such a ” glorious constellation ” of all the religious 
virtues as the 17th century believed. He certainly kept very 
bad company, and positive evidence of his goodness is wanting. 
But no one was ever more transcendently canonized by becoming 
the victim of conspirators whose crimes were equally detestable 
and unpopular. (H. G.) 

OVERDOOR, the name given to any ornamental moulding 
placed over a door. The overdoor is usually architectural 
in form, but is sometimes little more than a moulded shelf 
for the reception of china or curiosities. 

OVERMANTEL, the name given to decorative cabinet work, 
or joincty, applied to the upper part of a fireplace. The over- 
mantel is derived from the carved panelling formerly applied 
to chimney-pieces of importance, but the word is now generally 
restricted to a movable fitment, often consisting of a series of 
shelves and niches for the reception of ornaments. 

OVERSOUL (Ger. Vhcrseele), the name adopted ty Emerson 
to describe his conception of that transcendent unity which 
embraces subject and object, mind and matter, and in which 
all the differences in virtue of which particular things exist are 
absorbed. The idea b analogous to the various doctrines of 
the absolute, and to the tSea of Plato. 

OVBRSTONE, SAMUEL JONES LOYD, XST Baron (1796- 
1883), English banker, the only son of the Rev. Lewis Loyd, 
a Webh dissenting minister, was bom on the 25th of September 
1796. He was educated at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge. 
His father, who had married a daughter of John Jones, a banker 
of M^chester, had given up the ministry to take a partnership 
in his father-in-law’s bank, and had afterwards founded the 
London branch of Jones, Loyd & Co., afterwardls incorporated in 
the London and Westminster Bank. Loyd, who had joined his 
father in the banking business, succeeded to it on the latter’s 
retirement in 1844. He conducted the business so successfully 
that on his death he left personal property of over £2,000,000. 
He sat in parliament as liberal member for Hythe from 1819 
to 1826, and unsuccessfully contested Manchester in 1832. As 
early as 1832 he was recognized as one of the foremost authorities 
on banking, and he enjoyed much influence with successive 
ministries and chancellors of the exchequer. He was created 
Baron Overstone in 1850. He died in l^ndon on the 17th of 
November 1883, leaving one daughter, who married Robert 
James Loyd-Lindsay, afterwards Lord Wantage. 

OVERT ACT ( 0 . Fr. overt, from ouvrir, to open), in law, an open 
act, one that can be clearly proved by evidence, and from 
which criminal intent can be inferred, as oppo.sed to a mere 
intention in the mind to commit a crime (see Intent). The 
term is more particularly employed in cases of treason (q.v.), which 
must be demonstrated by some overt or open act. 

OVERTURE (Fr. ouverture, opening), in music, the instru- 
mental introduction to a dramatic or choral composition, The 
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notion of an overture thus has no existence until the 17th century. 
The toccata at the beginning of Monteverde’s Orfeo is a barbaric 
flourish of every procurable instrument, alternating with a 
melodious section entitled ritornello ; and, in so far as this con- 
stitutes the first instrumental movement prefixed to an opera, it 
may be called an overture. As an art-form the overture began 
to exist in the works of J. B. Lully. He devised a scheme which, 
although he himself did not always adhere to it, constitutes 
the typical French overture up to the time of Bach and Handel 
(whose works have made it classical). This French overture 
consists of a slow introduction in a marked “ dotted rhythm ” 
{i.e. exaggerated iambic, if the first chord is disregarded), followed 
by a lively movement in fugato style. The slow introduction 
was always repeated, and sometimes the quick movement 
concluded by returning to the slow tempo and material, and was 
also repeated (see Bach’s French Overture in the Klavierubung). 

The operatic French overture was frequently followed by 
a series of dance tunes before the curtain rose, It thus naturally 
became used as the prelude to a suite ; and the Klavieriibung 
French Overture of Bach is a case in point, the overture proper 
being the introduction to a suite of seven dances. For the same 
reason Bach’s four orchestral suites are called overtures ; and, 
^ain, the prelude to the fourth partita in the Klavierubung 
is an overture. 

Bach was able to use the French overture form for choruses, 
and even for the treatment of chorales. Thus the overture, 
properly so called, of his fourth orchestral suite became the 
first chorus of the church cantata Unser Mund set voU Lachens ; 
the choruses of the cantatas Preise Jerusalem den Herrn and 
Hochst erwiinschtes Freudenfest are in overture form ; and, 
in the first of the two cantatas entitled Nun komm der Heiden 
Heiland^ Bach has ingeniously adapted the overture form to the 
treatment of a chorale. 

, With the rise of dramatic music and the sonata style, the French 
overture became unsuitable for opera ; and Gluck (whose remarks 
on the function of overtures in the preface to Alceste are 
historic) based himself on Italian models, of loose texture, which 
admit of a sweeping and massively contrasted technique (see 
Symphony). By the time of Mozart’s later works the overture 
in the sonata style had clearly differentiated itself from strictly 
symphonic music. It consists of a quick movement (with or 
without a slow introduction), in sonata form, loose in texture, 
without repeats, frequently without a development lotion, 
but sometimes substituting for it a melodious episode in slow 
time. Instances of this substitution are Mozart’s “ symphony ” 
in G(K6chel’s catalogue 318), which is an overture to an unknown 
opera, and his overtures to Die EntfUhrung and to ^ Sposo 
deluso, in both of which cases the curtain rises at a point which 
throws a remarkable dramatic light upon the peculiar form. 
The overture to Figaro was at first intended to have a similar 
slow middle section, which, however, Mozart struck out as soon 
as he had begun it. In Beethoven’s hands the overture style 
and form increased its distinction from that of the symphony, 
but it no longer remained inferior to it ; and the final version 
of the overture to Leonora (that known as No. 3) is the most 
gigantic single orchestral movement ever based on the sonata 
style. 

Overtures to plays, such as Beethoven’s to Collin’s Coriolan, 
natui^ly tend to become detached from their surroundings; 
and hence arises the concert overture, second only to the 
symphony in importance as a purely orchestral art-form. Its 
derivation associates it almost mevitably with external poetic 
ideas. These, if sufficiently broad, need in no way militate 
against musical integrity of form; and Mendelssohn’s Hebrides 
overture is as perfect a masteroiece as can be found in any art. 
The same applies to Brahms’s Tragic Overture ^ one of his greatest 
orchestral works, for which a more explanatory title would 
be misleading as well as unnecess*^. His Academic Festival 
Overture is a highly organized workii^ out of German student 
songs. 

In modem opera the overture, Vorspid, Einleitung, Intro- 
duction, or whatever else it may be called, is generally nothing 
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more definite than that portion of the music which takes place 
before the curtain rises. Tannhaiiscr is the last case of high 
importance in which the overture (as originally written) is a 
really complete instrumental piece prefixed to an opera in tragic 
and continuous dramatic style. In lighter opera, wWe sectional 
forms are still possible, a separable overture is not out of place, 
though even Carmen is remarkable in the dramatic way in which 
its overture foreshadows the tragic end and leads directl)^. to 
the rise of the curtain. Wagner’s Vorspiel to Lohengrin is a 
short self-contained movement founded on the music of the 
Grail. With all its wonderful instrumentation, romantic beauty 
and identity with subsequent music in the first and third acts, 
it does not represent a further departure from the formal classical 
overture than that shown fifty years earlier by Mihul’s interesting 
overtures to Ariodant and Uihal, in the latter of which a voice 
is several times heard on the stage before the rise of the curtain. 
The Vorspiel to Die Meister singer, though very enjoyable by 
itself and needing only an additional tonic chord to bring it 
to an end, really loses incalculably in refinement by so ending 
in a concert room. In its proper position its otherwise dis- 
proportionate climax leads to the rise of the curtain and the 
engaging of the listener’s mind in a crowd of dramatic and 
spectacular sensations amply adequate to account for that long 
introductory instrumental crescendo. The Vorspiel to Tristan 
has been very beautifully finished for concert use by Wagner 
himself, and the considerable length and subtlety of the added 
page shows how little calculated for independent existence 
the original Vorspiel was. Lastly, the Parsifal Vorspiel is a 
composition which, though finished for concert use by Wagner 
in a few extra bars, asserts itself with the utmost lucidity 
and force as a prelude to some vast design. The orchestral 
preludes to the four dramas of the Ring owe their whole meaning 
to their being mere preparations for the rise of the curtain ; 
and these works can no more be said to have overtures than 
Verdi’s Falstaff wad. Strauss’s Salome, in which the curtain rises 
at the first note of the music. (D. F. T.) 

OVERYSEL, or Ovsxyssel, a province of Holland, bounded 
S. and S.W. by Gelderland, N.W. by the Zuider Zee, N. by 
Friesland and Drente, and £. by the Prussian provinces of 
Hanover and Westphalia respectively ; area 1291 sq. m. ; pop. 
(1904) 359,443. It includes the island of Schokland in tlM 
Zuider Zee. Like Drente on the north and Gelderland on the 
south, Overysel consists of a sandy flat relieved by hillocks, and 
is covered with waste stretches of heath and patches of wood and 
high fen. Along the shores of the Zuider Jiee, however, west 
of the Zwolle-Leeuwarden railway, the country is low-lying and 
covered for the most part with fertile pasture lands. Cattle- 
rearing and butter and cheese making are consequently the chief 
occupations, while on the coast many of the people are engaged 
in making mats and besoms. The river system of the province 
is determined by two main ridges of hills. The first of these 
extends from the southern border at Markelo to the Lemeler 
hill (262 ft.) near the confluence of the Vecht and Regge, and 
forms the watershed between the Regge and the Salland streams 
(Sala, whence Salis, Isala, Ysel), which unite at Zwolle to form 
the Zwarte Water, The other ridge of hills extends through the 
south-eastern division of the province called Twente, from 
Enschede to Ootmarsum, and divides the basin of the Almelosche 
Aa from the Dinkel and its streams. The river Vecht crosses ^e 
province from E. to W. and joins the Zwarte Water, which com- 
municates with the Zuider Zee by the Zwolsche Diep and with 
the Ysel by the Willemsvaart. Everywhere along the streams 
is a strip of fertile grass-land, from which agriculture and cattle- 
rearing have gradually spread over the sand -grounds. A laige 
proportion of the sand-grounds, however, is waste. Forest 
culture is practised on parts of them, especially in the east, 
and pigs are largely bred. The deposits of the S^and and the 
Dinkel streams are found to contain iron ore, which is extracted 
and forms an article of export to Germany. Peat-digging 
and fen reclamation have been carried on from an early period, 
and the area of high fen which formerly covered the portion 
of the province to the north of the Vecht in die neighbourhood 
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)f Dcdemsvaart has been mostly reclaimed. This industry is 
low mostiactii e on the eastern borders between Almelu and 
iardenbei^^ Vriezenveen being the chief fen colony. Oitton- 
pinning, together with bleaching-works, has come into promin- 
sncc in the igth century in the district of Twcnte. The reason 
>f its isolatc'd settlement here is to be found in the former general 
Kractice of weaving as a home craft and its organization as an 
industry by capitalist Baptist refugees who arrived in the 17 th 
and 18th centuries. The chief town of the province is Zwolle, 
and other thriving industrial centres are Deventer, famous for 
its carpets and cake, and Almelo, Enschede, dlengelo and 
Oldenzaal in Twente. Kampen, Genemuiden, Vollenhove and 
Blokzyl, on the Zuider Zee, carry on some fishing trade. Near 
Vollenhove was the castle of Toutenburg, built in 1502^1533 by 
theiamous stadthoJder of the emperor Charles V., George '&henk. 
The castle was demolished in the beginning of the 19th century 
and the remains are slight. The railway system of the province 
. is sui^lcmonted by steam tram-lines between Zw’Olle, Dedems- 
' vaart and Hardenbcrg. 

lOVlD [Publius Ovidius Naso] (43 b.c.-a.d. 17), Roman 
poet, the last of the Augustan age, was born in 43 b.c., the last 
year of the republic, the year of the death of Cicero. Thus the 
only form of political life known to Ovid was that of the absolute 
rule of Augustus and his successor. His character' was neither 
strengthened nor sobered, like that of his older contemporaries, 
by personal recollection of the crisis through which the republic 
passed into the empire, lliere is no sense of political freedom 
in his writings. The spirit inherited from hia.ancestors was that 
of the Italian country districts, not that of Rome. 'He was 
bom on the zoth of March (his seH-consciousness^has preserved 
the ersact day of the month) ’ at Sulmo, now Sulmona, a town of 
the Paeiigni, picturesquely situated among the mountains of the 
Abruzzi : its wealth of waters and natural beauties seem to have 
strongly affected the young poet’s imagination (for he often 
speaks of them with affectionate admiration) and to have 
quickened in him that appreciative oye forthe b^uties of nature 
'which is one of the chief characteristics of his poems. The 
Paeligni were one of the four small mountain peoples whose 
proudest memories were of the part 'they had -played in the 
Social War. But in spite of this they had no old race-*hostility 
with Rome, and their opposition to the. senatorial aristocracy 
in- the Social War would predispose them to accept the OTnpire. 
Ovid, whose father was of equestrian family, belonged by birth 
to the same social class as Tilmllus and Propertius, that of old 
hereditary landowners ; but he^ was ‘more fortunate than they 
in tjje immunity which his native district enjoyed from the 
confiscations made by the .triumvirs. His vigorous vitality 
was apparently a gift transmitted to him by heredity ; for he 
tells us that his father lived till the age of ninety,, and that he 
performed the funeral rites to his mother after his father’s death. 
While he mentions both with the piety characteristic of the- old 
Italian, he tells us little more about them than that “their 
thrift curtailed his youthful expense.s,’”' and that ^his father 
did what he could to dissuade him from poetry, and force him 
into the more profitable career of the law. He and his brother 
had bwn brought early to Rome for their education, W'here 
they attended the lectures of two most eminent teachers of 
itietoric, Arellius Fuscus and Porcius Latro, to Which influence 
is due the strong rhetorical element in Ovid’s ' style. He is 
said . to have attended these lectures eagerly^ and to have 
shown’ in his exercises that his gift -was poetical rather than 
oiatorical, and that he had a distaste for the severer processes; 
of< thought. ' 

Like Pbpe, he ‘lisped in numbers,”* and -he wrote -and 
destroyed many verses before " he published anything. The 
earliest editian of the Amores, which first appeared' in five.booke, 
the H^raides were giveni^ him to the woridiat an eaiiyage. 

'Virgil,” he informs -us, “ he -^d only seen ” ; but • Virgil's 
doiend 'and contemporary Aemilius Macer nsed to read his 
didactic poems to him ; and oven the fastidinus. Horace. some- 

* Trisf iv. 10. i-^. ®' Am . i. 3. 10. 

*: iv. io..a6 " et quod temptabam serlbore, veratw erat.'* 


Limes delighted his ears "^th the music of his verse. He had a 
closer boi^ of intimacy with the younger poets of the older 
generation — Tibullus, whose death he laments in one of the few 
pathetic pieces among his earlier writings, and Propertius, to 
whom he describes himself as united in the close ties of comrade- 
ship. The name of Maecenas he nowhere mentions. The time 
of his influence was past when Ovid entered upon his poetical 
career. But the veteran politician Messalla, the friend of 
Tibullus, together with his powerful son Cotta Messallinus and 
Fabius Maximus, who are mentioned together by Juvenal* 
along with Maecenas as types of munificent patrons of letters, 
and other influential persons whose names are preserved in the 
Episdes ffom Pontus, encouraged his literary efforts and extended 
to him their support. He enjoyed also the intimacy of poets and 
literary men^ chiefly of the younger generation, whose names he 
enumerates in Ex Ponto, iv. 16, though, with the exception of 
Domitius Marsus and Grattius, they are scarcely more than 
names to us. With the older poet, Macer, he travelled for more 
than a year. Whether this was immediately after the com- 
pletion of his education, or'in tho interval between the publiea- 
tion of his earlier poems and that of the Medea and Ars atnatoria 
is unknown, but it is in his later works, the Fasti and Meta- 
fnorpkoses, that we ^chiefly recognize the impres-sions of the 
scenes he visited. In one of the Epistles from Pontus (ii. 10) 
to his fellow-traveller there is a vivid record of the pleasant time 
they had passed together. Athens was to a Roman then what 
Rome is to an educated Englishman of the present day. Ovid 
speaks of having gone there under ’ the influence of literary 
enthusiasm, and a similar impulse induced him to visit the 
[ . supposed site of Troy. The two friends saw together the illustri- 
ous cities of Asia, which bad inspired the enthusiasm of travel 
in Catullus, and had beeome familiar toCicen; and Horace during 
the years they passed abroad. They spent nearly a year in 
■Sicily, which attracted him, as it had attracted Lucretius and 
Virgil,* by its manifold charm of climate, of seasshore and 
inland secncry, and df legendary and poetical association. He 
-recalls with a fresh sense of pleasure' the incidents of their tour, 
and the 'endless delight which they had in each other’s conversa- 
tion. We-would ghidly exchange the record of his life of plea.suTe 
in Rome for more of these recollections. The highest type of 
classic Roman culture shows its affinity to that of modern times 
by nothing more- clearly than the enthusiasm for travel among 
lands famous for- their -natural beauty, their monuments of art 
and their historical associations. 

When ' settled at Rome, although a public career leading to 
senatorial position was open to him, and although he filled various 
minor judicial posts and claims to have filled them well, he had 
no ambition for such distinction, and looked upon pleasure 
and poetry as the occupations of his life. He was three times 
married ; when little more tliaii a boy to his first wife, whom 
he naively describes as uawortby of. himself ; but he was soon 
separated from her anddook a second wife, with whom his union, 
. although i^hrough mo Tault'of -hers, did not last long. She was 
' probably, the mother of -bis one daughter. Later he was joined 
to a third wife,- of whom he ^always speaks with affection and 
- respect. 'She was a lady of 'the great Fabian- house, and thus 
connected with his powerful patron Fabius Maximus, and- was a 
friend of the- empress Livia. It therefore seems likely that he 
may have been admitted into the intimacy of the younger 
society of the Palatine,- altboi^h in riie midst of his most fulsome 
flattery he does not claim- over to -have enjoyed' the favour.of 
Augustus. liaison jwith 'his mistress Corinna, whom he 
celebrates 'in 'the- took place probably, in the period 
between- his 'first 'and second, or 'between bis. second and third 
marriages. Tt is 'dota-btful wbeither Coiinna was, like Catullus’ 
Lesbia, ailaidy'of' recognized position, or-whethet she belonged to 
« 'Juv. vii.-iQj. ' 

f'L'uctet. i. fib — 

VfqtiaecMminagnanioiUstmuitirmiranda.videtur 
gentibus humanis regio vi.sendaque fertur.” 
f.Suetoi). (Donatus), Vita Kirg. 13 " quamquam soccssii Cam- 
pMiiae SicHiaequo plurimuita atetmair.” 

♦ TriU . Iv. 10. 69*70. 
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the same class as the Chloes and Lalages of Horace’s artistic 
fancy. If we can trust the poet’s later apologies for his life^ 
in wliich he states that he had never given occasion for any 
serious scandal, it is probable that she belonged to the class of 
libertmae. However that may be, Ovid is not only a less constant 
but he is a less serious lover .than rhis, great predecessors Catullus, 
Tibullus and Propertius . His. tone is. that either of mere sensuous 
feeling or of irony. In his aompiete emancipation from all 
restraint he goes beyond them, and thus. reflects the tastes and 
spirit of fashionable Rome between the years 20 b.c. and the 
beginning of our era. Society was then bent simply on amuse- 
ment ; and, as a result partly of. the loss of political interests, 
women came to play a more importantiand brilliant part in its 
life than they had done before. Julia, the . daughter of the 
emperor, was by her position, her wit and beauty, and her reck- 
less dissipation, the natural leader of such a society. But the 
discovery of her intrigue (s b.g.) with lulus Antonius, the son of 
Mark Antony, was deeply resented, by Augustus, as being ht 
once a shock to his affections and a blow to his policy of moral 
reform. Julia was banished and disinherited ; Antonius and her 
many lovers were punished ;■ and the Roman world awoke from 
its fool’s paradise of pleasure. Nearly coincidcntly with this 
scandal appeared Ovid’s Ars amaioria, perhaps, the most immoral 
work ever written by a man of. genius, though not the most 
demoralizing, since it is entirely free from morbid seiitiment. 
By its brilliancy and heartlessness it appealed to the prevailing 
taste of the fashionable world,; but its appearance excited deep 
resentment in the mind of the emperor, as is ^hown by his edict,, 
issued ten years later, against the book and its author. Augustus 
had the art of dissembbng his anger ; and Ovid appears to have 
had no idea of the storm that was gathering over him. He still 
continued to enjoy the society of the court and the fashionable 
world ; he passed before the emperor in the annual procession 
among the ranks of the equites ; and he developed a richer vein 
of genius than he had shown in his youthful prime. But he was 
aware that public opinion had been shocked, or professed to be 
shocked, by his last work ; and after writing a kind of apology for 
it, called the Remedia amoriSt he turned to other subjects, and 
wrote during the next ten years the Metamorphoses and the Fasti. 
He had already written the Heroiiesy in which he had imparted 
a modern and romantic interest to the' heroines of the old 
mythology,^ and a tragedy, the Medea, which must have afforded 
greater scope for the dramatic and psychological treatment of the 
passion with which he was most familiar. In the Fasti Ovid 
assumes the position of a national poet ® by imparting poetical 
life and interest to the ceremonial observances of the Roman 
religion ; but it is as the brilliant narrator of the romantic tales 
tliat were so strangely blended with the realistic annals of Rome 
that he succeeds in the part assumed by him. The Metamorphoses 
is a narrative poem which recounts legends in which the miracul- 
ous involved transformations of sl^e. Beginning with the 
change from Chaos to Cosmos, legends "first Creek and then 
Roman are passed in review, concluding with 'the metamorphosis 
of , Julius Caesar into a star and a promise of immortality to 
Angastus. Tlie long series of stories, which consist to a large 
extent of tales of the love adventures .of the, gods with nymphs 
and the daughters of men, is strongly ting^ with Alexandrine 
influence, being in fact a succession of epyuia in the Alexandrine 
manner. This work, . which Ovid regards as his most serious 
claim to immortality, liad not been finally revisdd at the time of 
his disgrace, and in his despair .he burnt it ; but other copies 
were in existence, and'wlienrhe was<at'Tomi it^was published at 
Rome by one of his fiends. . "He often regrets that it had not 
received his final revision. The ^etsti. ^so was broken off by his 
ejale, after the publication of the' first' six books, treating of the 
first si.x months of the year. 

(Ovid assigns .two causes for his bapishmentj his Ars anKttoria, 
and an actual offence.® What this was is not known, but his 

I The essentially mo<ieni character df' thte wbWe appears in his 
making, a heroine of the time of the Trojdri whir .speak of visitiiig 
“ learned '* Athens' ii. Sj). 

* “ Animos ad pnblica carmina flexi " {Trisf. v. i. 93). 
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frequeiic references to it enable us to conjedture its character. 
He tells us that there was no breach of law on his part; he 
distinctly disclaims having been concerned in any treasonable 
plot: his fault was a mistake of judgment (error), on unpre- 
meditated act of folly. He had been an unintentional witness 
of some culpable' act committed by another or othere— ^ some 
act which nearly affected .the- emperor, and the mdntion of which 
was :likely to prove offensive to him. Ovid himself had reaped 
-no- personal gain from his conduct. Though his original act was 
a pardonable error, he- had been prevented by timidity from 
atoning for it subsequently by taking the straightforward course. 
In a letter to an intimate fnend, to whom he had been in the 
habit'of confiding aU his secrets, he says that had he confided this 
one he would have escaped condemnation.* In writing to another 
friend he warns him against the danger of courting too high 
society. This offence, which excited the anger of Augustus, was 
■connected in some way with the: publicatioil of iha Ars amutcria, 
.since that fact was recited by the emperor in his' sentence. All 
this points to his having bteri mixed up in a scandal ! affecting 
the imperial family, '.and seems to connect him ' ^ne 
event, coincident with the time of his disgrace (a.d. .' 9), the 
intrigue of the younger Julia, granddaughter of Augustus, with 
D. Silanus, mentioned by TaCitus.® Augustus deeply felt these 
family scandals, looking upon them as acts of treason and 
sacrilege. Julia was banished to the island of Trimerus, off the 
coast of Apulia. Silanus withdrew into voluntary exile. The 
chief punishment fell on Ovid, who was banished. The poet at 
the worst could only have been a confidant of the intrigue ; but 
Augustus must have regarded him and his works as, if not the 
corrupter of the age, at least the most typical representative 
of that corruption which had tainted so direly even the imperial 
family. Ovid’s form of banishment was the mildest possible 
(relegaiio ) ; it involved no deprivation of civic rights, and left 
him the possession of his property. He was ordered to remove 
to the half-Grcejk, half-barbaric town- of Tonii, near the mouth 
of the Danube. lie recounts vividly the agony df his lost night 
in Rome, and the hardships of his November voyage down the 
Adriatic and up the Gulf of Corinth to Lechaeum, where he 
crossed the isthmus and took ship again from Cenchreae to 
Samothrace, whence in the following spring he proceeded over- 
land through Thrace to his destination. For eight years he 
bore up in his dreary solitude, suffering from the unhealt^iness 
of the climate and the constant alarm of inroads of barbarians. 
In the hope of procuring a remission of his punishment he wrote 
poetical complaints, first in the series of the five books of the 
Tristia, sent successively to Rome, addressed to friends whose 
names he suppresses ; afterwards in a number of poetical 
epistles, the EpisUtlae ex Ponto, addressed by name to friends 
who were likely to have influence at court. He believed that 
Augustus had softened towards him before his death, but fais 
successor Tiberius was inexorable to his appeals. His chief 
consolation was tlic exercise of his art, though as time goes on 
he is painfully conscious of failure in power. But. although the 
works written by him in exile lack the fiiushed art of his earlier 
writings, their personal interest is greater. TThey have, li^ 
the letters of Cicero to. AUicus, the fascination exercised by 
those works which have been -given to the world uuidt^ the iatle 
of Confessions ; they are a sincere literary expression of the state 
of -mind produced by a -unique experfencc-T-that- of a man, 
•when well advanced in years but srill retailing extraordinary 
sensibility to pleasure and imin, withdrawn from a brilliant 
social and intellectual position, ^d ,qast upon his own resources 
in ;a; place and among people; .^oidkig Uie dreariest contrast 
to the brightness of his previous Kfe. How far these >cQnfidence8 
are to regarded as equally; •sinqererexpressiQJW of bis affection 
or admiration for his correspondents is another question. Even 
in those addressed to Kis wife, though be.speahs of her with 
affection and respect, there may perhaps be detected a certain 
ring of insincerity in hie 'conventional cdni)^risorffi oi Her to the 
I’enclopes and Laodartiihs of ancient t^^ehd. ^ Had she been a 
Penelope or jUtodamia she would have - accompanied him in 
« THst. iii. 6. II. » Ann. Hi: *4. ' 
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his exile, as we learn from Tacitus was done by other wives ' 
in the more evil days of which he wrote the record. The letters, 
which compose the Trisiia and Epistulae ex PmtOy are addressed 
either to his wife, the emperor, or the general reader, or to his 
patrons and friends. To his patrons he writes in a vein of 
supplication, beseeching them to use their influence on his 
behalf. To his rather large circle of intimate acquaintances 
he writes in the language of familiarity, and often of affectionate 
regard ; he seeks the sympathy of some, and speaks with bitter- 
ness of the coldness of others, and in three poems ^ he complains 
of the relentless hostility of the enemy who had contributed to 
procure his exile, and whom he attacked in the Ibis. There is 
a note of true affection in the letter to the young lyric poetess 
Perilla, of whose genius and beauty he speaks with pride, and 
whose poetic talents he had fostered by friendly criticism.^ 
He was evidently a man of gentle and genial manners ; and, as 
his active mind induced him to learn the language of the new 
people among whom he was thrown, his active interest in life 
enabled him to gain their regard and various marks of honour. 
One of his last acts was to revise the Fasti, and re-edit it with 
ft dedication to Germanicus. The closing lines of the Epistulae 
ex Panto sound like the despairing sigh of a drowning man who 
had long struggled alone with the waves : — 

■ i Omnia perdidimus : tantummodo vita rclicta est, 
Praebeat ut sensum matcriamque mali." 

Shortly after these words were written he died in his sixty-first 
year in a.d. 17, the fourth year of the reign of Tiberius. 

The temperament of Ovid, as indicated in his writings, has 
more in common with the suppleness of the later Italian than 
with the strength and force of the ancient Roman. That stamp 
of her own character and understanding which Rome impressed 
on the genius of those other races which she incorporated with 
herself is fainter in Ovid than in any other great writer. He 
ostentatiously disclaims the manliness which in the republican 
times was regarded as the birthright not of Romans only but 
of the Sabellian races from which he sprang. He is as devoid of 
dignity in his abandonment to pleasure as in the weakness with 
which he meets calamity. He has no depth of serious conviction, 
no vein of sober reflection, and is sustained by no great or elevat- 
ing purpose. Although the beings of a supernatural world 
fill a large place in his writings, they appear stripped of all 
sanctity and mystery. It is difficult to say whether the tone 
of his references to the gods and goddesses of mythology implies 
a kind of half-believing return to the most childish elements 
of paganism, or is simply one of mocking unbelief. He has 
absolutely no reverence, and consequently inspires no reverence 
in his reader. With all a poet’s feeling for the life, variety and 
subtlety of nature, he has no sense of her mystery and majesty. 
The love which he celebrates is sensual and superficial, a matter 
of vanity as much as of passion. He prefers the piquant attrac- 
tion of falsehood and fickleness to the charm of truth and con- 
stancy. Even where he follows the Roman tendencies in his art 
he perverts them. The Fasti is a work conceived in the prosaic 
spirit of Roman antiquarianism. It is redeemed from being 
prosaic by the picturesqueness and vivacity with which the 
legends are told. But its conception might have been more 
poetical if it had been penetrated by the religious and patriotic 
spirit with which Virgil invests ancient ceremonies, and the 
mysticism with which he accepts the revelations of science. 
In this respect the contrast is great between the reverential 
treatment which the trivialities of legend and science receive in 
the Georgies and Aeneid, and Uie litei^ definiteness of the Fasti. 

These defects in strength and gravity show a corresponding 
result in Ovid’s writings. Though possessing diligence, per- 
severance and literary ambition, he seems incapable of conceiv- 

’ Tac. Hist. 1. 3 " comitatae profugos libetos matres, secutae 
maritos in exilia coniuges.” 

■ Jml. iii. n, iv. 9, v. 8. 

* Trist. iii. 7. Perilla has by many been erroneously supposed 
to have been the poet's own daughter ; but this is impossible, since 
ahe is described as young and still living under her mother's roof, | 
whereas at the time of Ovid's exile his daughter was already married 
to her second husband I 


ing a great and serious whole. Though a keen observer of the 
superficial aspects of life, he has added few great thoughts to 
the intellectual heritage of the world.* But with all the levity 
of his character he must have had qualities which made him, 
if not much esteemed, yet much Uked in his own day, and which 
are apparent in the genial amiability of his writings. He claims 
for himself two virtues highly prized by the Romans, f^es and 
eandor-^the qualities of social honour and kindly sincerity. 
There is no indication of anything base, ungenerous or morose 
in his relations to others. Literary candor, the generous apprecia- 
tion of all sorts of excellence, he possesses in a remarkable degree. 
He heartily admires everything in literature, Greek or Roman, 
that had any merit. In him more than any of the Augustan 
poets we find words of admiration applied to the rude genius 
of Ennius and the majestic style of Accius. It is by him, not 
by Virgil or Horace, that Lucretius is first named and his sub- 
limity is first acknowledged.* The image of Catullus that most 
haunts the imagination is that of the poet who died so early — 

" hedera iuvenalia cicctns 
Tempera," 

as he is represented by Ovid coming to meet the shade of the 
young Tibullus in Elysium.* To his own contemporaries, known 
and unknown to fame, he is as liberal in his words of recognition.^ 
He enjoyed society too in a thoroughly amiable and unenvious 
spirit. He lived on a friendly footing with a large circle of men 
of letters, poets, critics, grammarians, &c., but he showed none 
of that sense of superiority which is manifest in Horace’s estimate 
of the tribes of grammarians ” and the poetasters of his day. 
Like Horace too he courted the society of the neat, though 
probably not with equal independence ; but unlike Horace he 
egresses no contempt for the humbler world outside. With 
his irony and knowledge of the world it might have been expected 
that he would become the social satirist of his age. But he 
lacked the censorious and critical temper, and the admixture 
of gall necessary for a successful satirist. In his exile he did 
retuiate on one enemy and persistent detractor in the Ibis, a 

oem written in imitation of a similar work by Callimachus ; 

ut the Ibis is not a satire, but an invective remarkable rather 
for recondite learning than for epigrammatic sting. 

But Ovid’s chief personal endowment was his vivacity, and 
his keen interest in and enjoyment of life. He had no grain 
of discontent in his composition ; no regrets for an ideal past, or 
longings for an imaginary future. 'The age in which he lived was, 
as he tells us, that m which more than any other he would have 
wished to live.* He is its most gifted representative, but he does 
not rise above it. The great object of his art was to amuse and 
delight it by the vivid picture he presented of its fashions and 
pleasures, and by creating a literature of romance which reflected 
them, and which could stimulate the curiosity and fa^inate the 
fancy of a society too idle and luxurious for serious intellectual 
effort. The sympathy which he felt for the love adventures of 
his contemporaries, to which he probably owed his fall, quickened 
his creative power in the composition of the Heroides and the 
romantic tales of the Metamorphoses. None of the Roman poets 
can people a purely imaginary world with such spontaneous 
fertility of fancy as Ovid. In heart and mind he is inferior to 
Lucretius and Catullus, to Virgil and Horace, perhaps to Tibullus 
and Propertius; but in the power and range of imaginative 
vision he is surpassed by no ancient and by few modern poets. 
'Hiis power of vision is the counterpart of his lively sensuous 
nature. He has a keener eye for the apprehension of outward 
beauty, for the life and colour and forms of nature, than any 
Roman or perhaps than any Greek poet. This power, acting upon 
the wealth of his varied reading, gathered with eager curiosity 
and received into a singularly retentive mind, has enabled him 
to depict with consummate skill and sympathy legendary scenes 
of the most varied and picturesque beauty. If his tragedy, the 

* There are found in him some exceptionally fine expressions, 
such as Her. iii. 106 " qui bene pro patria cum ^tri^ue lacent ; 
and Met. vii. 20 " video meliora proboque, detenora sequor. 

• Am. i. 15. 19 e. • f- „ 

’ Ex Panto, iv. 16. * Ars amatona, hi. X2i 1 L 
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Medea, highly praised by ancient critics, had been preserved, 
we should have been able to judge whether Roman art was 
capable of producing a great drama. In many of the Heroides, 
and in several speeches scattered through his works, he gives 
evidence of true dramatic creativeness. Unlike his great pre- 
decessor Catullus, he has little of the idyllic in his art, or whatever 
of idyllic there is in it is lost in the rapid movement of his narra- 
tive. But he is one, among the poets of all times, who can imagine 
a story with the most vivid inventiveness and tell it with the 
most unflagging animation. The faults of his verse and diction 
are those which arise from the vitality of his temperament — too 
facile allow, too great exuberance of illustration. He has as little 
sense of the need of severe restraint in his art as in his life. He is 
not without mannerism, but he is quite unaffected, and, how'cver 
far short he might fall of the highest excellence of verse or style, 
it was not possible for him to be rough or harsh, dull or obscure. 

As regards the school of art to which he belongs, he may 
be described as the most brilliant representative of Roman 
Alexandrinism. The latter half of the Augustan age was, in 
its social and intellectual aspects, more like the Alexandrine 
age than any other era of antiquity. The Alexandrine age was 
like the Augustan, one of refinement and luxu^, of outward 
magnificence ami literary dilettantism flourishing under the 
fostering influence of an absolute monarchy. Poetry was the 
most important branch of literature cultivated, and the chief 
subjects of poetry were mythological talcs, various phases of 
the passion of love, the popular aspects of science and some 
aspects of the beauty of nature. These two were the chief 
subjects of the later Augustan poetry. The higher feelings and 
ideas which found expression m the poetry of Virgil, Horace 
and the writers of an older generation no longer acted on the 
Roman world. It was to the private tastes and pleasures of 
individuals and society that Roman Alexandrinism had appealed 
both in the poetry of Catullus, Cinna, Calvus and their school, 
and in that of Callus, Tibullus and Propertius. Ovid was the 
last of this class of writers. 

His extant works fall naturally into three divisions, those of 
his youth, of middle life and of his later years. To the first 
3f these divisions belong the amatory poems : (i) the three 
books of Amores (originally five, but reduced in a later recension 
to three) relating to his amours with his mistress Corinna ; (2) 
the Medicamina formae, or, as it is sometimes called Medicamina 
faciei, a fragment of a hundred lines on the use of cosmetics ; 
[3) the three books of the Ars amatoria, rules for men and 
women by which they may gain the affections of the other 
sex ; (4) the Remedia amoris (one book), a kind of recantation 
of the Ars amatoria. To the second division belong (5) the 
fifteen books of the Metamorphoses, and (6) the six books of 
the Fasti, which was originally intended to be in twelve book.s, 
but which breaks off the account of the Roman calendar with 
the month of June. To the third division belong (7) the five 
books of the Tristia, (8) the Ibis, an invective against an enemy 
who had assisted to procure his fall, written in elegiac couplets 
probably soon after his exile ; (9) the four books of Episiulae 
ex Ponto. Of these the first three were published soon after the 
Tristia, while the fourth book is a collection of scattered poems 
published by some friend soon after the author’s death. The 
Hcdieutica is a didactic fragment in hexameters on the natural 
history of fishes, of doubtful genuineness, though it is certain 
that Ovid did begin such a work at the close of his life.^ 

In his extant works Ovid confined himself to two metres — 
the elegiac couplet and the hexameter. The great mass of his 
poetry is written in the first ; while the Metamorphoses and the 
Halieutica are composed in the second. Of the elegiac couplet 
he is the acknowledged master. By fixing it into a uniform 
mould he brought it to its highest perfection ; and the fact that 
the great mass of elegiac verse written subsequently has en- 
deavoured merely to reproduce the echo of his rhythm is evidence 
of his pre-eminence. In the direct expression and illustration 
of feeling his elegiac metre has more ease, vivacity and sparkle 
than that of any of his predecessors, while he alone has com- 
» Plin. Hist. Nat. xxxii. 15*. 


municated to it, without altering its essential characteristic 
of recurrent and regular pauses, a fluidity and rapidity of move- 
ment which make it an admirable vehicle for pathetic and 
picturesque narrative. It was impossible for him to give to 
the hexameter greater perfection, but he imparted to it also a 
new character, wanting indeed the weight and majesty and 
intricate harmonies of Virgil, but rapid, varied, animated 
in complete accord with the swift, versatile and fervid movement 
of his imagination. One other proof he gave of his irrepressible 
energy by composing during his exile a poem in the Getic (Gothic) 
language in praise of Augustus, Tiberius and the imperial 
family, the loss of which, whatever it may have been to literature, 
is much to be regretted in the interests of philology. 

It was in Ovid’s writings that the world of romance and wonder 
created by Greek imagination was first revealed to modern times. 
The vivid fancy, the transparent lucidity, the liveliness, ease 
and directness through which he reproduced his models made his 
works the most accessible and among the most attractive of 
the recovered treasures of antiquity. His influence was first 
felt in the literature of the Italian Renaissance. But in the 
most creative periods of English literature he seems to have been 
read more than any other ancient poet, not even excepting 
Virgil, and it was on minds such as those of Marlowe, Spenser, 
Shakespeare,® Milton and Dryden that he acted most powerfully. 
His influence Ls equally unmistakable during the classical era 
of Addison and Pope. The most successful Latin verse of modem 
times has been written in imitation of him; the faculty of 
literary composition and feeling for ancient Roman culture 
has been largely developed in the great schools of England and 
France by the writing of Ovidian el^iacs. His works afforded 
also abundant stimulus and materials to the great painters 
who flourished during and immediately after the Renaissance. 
Thus his first claim on the attention of modern readers is the 
influence which he has exercised on the development of literature 
and art ; for this, if for no other reason, his works must always 
retain an importance second only to those of Virgil and Horace. 

He is interesting further as the sole contemporary exponent 
of the last half of the Augustan age, the external aspects and 
inner spirit of which is known from the works, not of contemporary 
historians or prose-writers, but from its poets. The successive 
phases of Roman feeling and experience during this critical 
period are revealed in the poetry of Virgil, Horace and Ovid. 
Virgil throws an idealizing and religious halo around the hopes 
and aspirations of the nascent empire. Horace presents the 
most complete image of its manifold aspects, realistic and ideal. 
Ovid reflects the life .of the world of wealth and fashion under 
the influence of the new court, its material prosperity, its refine- 
ment, its frivolity and its adulation. For the continuous 
study of the Roman world in its social and moral relations his 
place is important as marking the transition between the repre- 
sentation of Horace, in which the life of pleasure and amusement 
has its place,but is subordinate to the life of reflection andserious 
purpose, and that life which reveals itself in the cynicism of 
Martial and the scornful indignation of Juvenal. He is the 
last true poet of the great age of Roman literature, which begins 
with Lucretius and closes with him. No Roman poet writes 
with such vivacity and fertility of fancy ; in respect of these 
two qualities we recognize in him the countryman of Cicero 
and Livy. But the type of genius of which he affords the best 
example is more familiar in modern Italian than in ancient Roman 
literature. While the serious spirit of Lucretius and Virgil 
reappeared in Dante, it is Ariosto who may be said to reproduce 
the light-hearted gaiety and brilliant fancy of Ovid. 

Bibliography. — The life of Ovid was first treated systematically 
by J. Masson, Ovidii vtta ordine chronologico digesta (1780) (often , 
reprinted, e.g. in Burmann's edition). Modem literature on this 
subject will be found in Teuffel's History of Roman Literature (Eng. 
trans., ed. 2), § 247, and S. G. Owen's edition of Tristia, bk. i. The 
very numerous manuscripts of Ovid are chiefly of late date, 13th 
to 15th century. The earliest and best are : for the Heroides a 
Paris MS. of the 9th, a Wolfenbiittel MS. of the lath and an Eton 


* The influence of Ovid on Shakespeare is shown conclnsivdy 
by T. S. Baynes, Shakespeare Studies (1894), p. 195 
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Iragmentary MS. of the iith century (the Epistula Sapphus, founJ 
in no early MS., is best preserved in a 13th-century Frankfort, and 
a i5th-centuty Harleian- MS.J ; for the Amoves, Ars atnaiotia, 
Hemedi^ amovts, two Paris MSS. of the 9th and 10th century re- 
spectively ; for the Medicamina formae a Florence MS. (Marcianus) 
of the nth ; for the Metamovphoses two Florence MSS. (Marcianus 
and Laurentianus) and a Naples MS., all oi the nth century ; for 
the hash two Vatican MSS. of the. joth and nth century ; tor the 
Tristia a Florence MS. of the nth; for the Eptstulae ex Ponto a 
fragmentary Wolfenbiittel MS. of the Oth and a Hamburg and 
two Munich MSS. of the 12th ; for the Ibts a Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, MS. of the 1 2th ; for the Haheuhea a Paris MS. of the 9th 
or 10th, and a Vienna MS. of the gth century. Important for the 
text of the Ueroides and Metamorphoses is the mteresting parapbnuse 
written in Greek by the monk Maximus Planudes in the latter 
half of the 13th century at Constantinople ; that of the Heroides is 
printed in Palmer's edition of the Heroides (i8g8). that of the 
Metamorphoses in Lemaira'a edition of Ovtd, vol. v., edited by 
Boissonade. See also Gudeman, De Uetoidum Ovidti codice Planudea 
(Berlin, 1888). 

Two independent editiones principes of Ovid were published con- 
temporaneously in 1471, one at Rome, printed by Sweynheym and 
Pannartz, and one at Bologna by Balthasar Azoguidius : these 
present cotirely different texts. See Owep’s Tristium libri, v. p. Iv. 
n. The following are the most important editions : those marked 
with an asterisk have explanatory, notes. Of the whole works : 
*Heinsius-Barmann (1727) ; *Amar-Leinaire (1820-1824) ; Merkel- 
Bhwald (1874-1888); Riose (1871-1889). ; Postgate's Corpus 
poetarum Latinovum, by various editors (1894). reprinted separately 
(898). Of separate works: Amores, *N£methy (1907).; Heroides, 
cdlmayer (critical) (188b) ; * Palmer (1898) ; Epistula Sapphus 
(separately), *I>e Vries (1888) ; Ars amaioria, *P. Brandt (1902) ; 
Medicamina /ormoe. (critical), Knnx (t88i) ; Metamorphoses, *J. C. 
Jahn (1821) ; *Loers (1843) ; Korn (critical) (1880) ; ^Magnus 
(1885) ; *Haupt-£hwaid (1^8^1903) : Fasti, *Gierig (1812) ; 
Merkel (1841) (critical, with learned prolegomena on the sources, the 
Roman calendar, &c.) ; ‘Keightley (184^ ; *Paley (1854) ; *Peter 
(1889) : Tristia, *LoeTs (1839) ; S; G. Owen (1889) (critical) 
*Bk. i. (1883), *Bk. iii. (1889) ; ^Gocchia (1900) ; Epistulae ex 
Ponto, KOrn (1868} (critical}, Bk. i. Keene (1887) ; *£llis (1881): 
HalieuHca, •Blrt, De Ilalieuticis Ovidio poetae falsa adscripiis (1878). 
The following verse translations in English deserve mention: 
Amoresi C. Marlowe (1600) (?) ; Heroides, Tutbervile (1579) i 
Saltonstall (1639) : Sherburne (1839),. various hands, preface by 
Dryden (srd edition. 1683) ; Art of Love and Jiemedy of Love. Creed 
(1600) ; Drydeft ana others (1709) ; Metamorphoses, Golding (1567) : 
Sandys (1626) ; Dryden and others (1717) ; King (1871) ; Fasti, 
Gower (1640) ; Rose (1866) ; Tristia, Saltonstall (1633) : Catlin 
(1639); Churchyarde (1826); Epistles from Ponius, ' Saltonstal 
(i^) Jones (1658). 

The special treatises on matters connected with Ovid are very 
numerous; a fairly complete list up to the time of publication is 
given in<Owen'a Tristia (critical edition), p. cviii. R. ; in TcuiTel's j 
Histotyi of Roman Literature (trans. by Warrjand in Sebanz's Geschichte 
der romischen Liltetaiur ; and in the excellent critical- digests of 
recent literature by Ehwald in, the Jahresbericht Uber die Fortschritle 
der _ ctassischen Altertumswissenschaft, xxxi. (1884) pp. 157 ff., 
Ixkx. (1894) pp. I if., cix. (1902) pp. 137 R. The following deserve 
.special ni«nition,> On the history of the text: Ehwald, Ad historiam 
carminum, Ovidianor.um symbolae (1889) ; Kriiisehe Beitrdge-. xu 
Ovids Epistulae ex Ponfo i {18^] ; Sedlmi^er, Prolegomena, ad 
Heroidas (1878) ; Gruppe, Minos, pp. 441 n. (on interpolations). 
On style; Ovid's didtion in' connexion with other writers, — A. 
Zingerl^ Ovidins und sein . VerAdftnis en den Vorgdngern (1869- 
187X); MartiaTs pvieLStndien, {i8oj) ; W, .Zingerle, C/nifrsMcAvngtfn 
zur Echtheitsfrage der Heroiden Ovtd^ (1878) ; W. Vollgraff, Nikander 
und Quid (Groningen, 1909 foil.). Peculiarities of Ovid’s style : 
van Iddekinge, De Ovidii Romani iuris peritia (1811); Waahictl, 
De stmilitudinibus imaginibusque Ovidianis (1883) ; M'Crea, On 
Ovid’s Use of .Colour tend, Colour rerms JClassicul studies ip honour of , 
1(, Drislcr) (1894). Metre : the structure of the Ovidian pentameter 
examined in relation to the textual criticism, — Hilbcrg, GeseUe der 
Wotistellung im Pentameter des Ovid (1894) (fully reviewed by Ellis, 
Classical .Rettiew, ix. 157). Literary aMreciation : Seilar, Roman 
Poets of the.Augustsm Age ; Lafaye, Les Mifatnorphoses d’Ovid et 
leun monies ^recs. Ovid’s relation to works of art : Wunderer, i 
Ovids W)trke *« ihrem Verhdltnis zur antiken Hunst (1890-1891) 
Kngelmaon, Btlder-Atlas zu Ovid's Meiamorphosen (1890). Cause 
of exile : the most Interesting disenssion is by Boissier in his L’Op- 
position sons Us Cisars, See.alao Ncuiootte^ 'OvtVfSjSa vie, s«s auvres 
IiBo2); Huber, IHe Uzeaeken der Verbanmtng dee Ovid (1888). 
InRuetice of Ovid upon Shakespeare ; T. S. Baynes Shakespeare 
Studies (1894), pp, j 95 B.; Constable, Shakespeare's Venus und 
Adonis ” ioi Kar/idllfiiis zn. Ovid’s MeiamoepJiosen.{i8go}. (S. Gr O.) 

OVIBDa a maritime .province of northern Spain, bounded on 
theN. by the Bay of Biscay, E. by Santander; S. Leon and 
W, by ,Lugo. Pop. (1900) 627,0^; area, 4205 sq. m. In 
popular speech Oviedo is often called bgr it)5 ancient name , of - 


Asturias, which o iiy ceased to be the official title of the-province 
in 18,33, when the Spanish system of local government was 
reorgani/:ed. An account of the physical features, history and 
inhabitants of this region is given under Asturias (q.v.). Oviedo 
is rich in forests, coal, streams and waterfalls, which have 
largely contributed to its modern industrial development. The 
climate is generally mild, but overcharged with humidity, and 
in the higher regions the winters are protracted and severe, 
'fhe broken character of the surface prevents anything like 
extensive agricultural industry, but abundant pasturage is found 
in the valleys. The wheat crop frequently fails. Rye succeeds 
better, and is often mixed with the maize which forms the 
principal food of all but the higher classes. Chestnuts — 
here, as elsewhere in Spain, an important article of diet — 
are very abundant on the hills, and the trees supply valuable 
timber. Apples are abundant, and cider forms the common, 
drink of the people ; but little attention is paid to vines. The 
horses of Oviedo rank among the best in Spain. Wild deer, 
boars and bears were formerly common among the mountains ; 
and the sea-coasts, as well as the streams, abound with fish, 
including salmon lampreys, which arc sent to the markets of 
Madrid. Large quantities of sardines and tunny are also cured 
and exported. Although no trace exists of the gold for which 
Asturias was celebrated under its Roman rulers, Oviedo possesses 
valuable coal measures, which arc worked at Langreo, Mieres, 
Santo Firme, Siero and elsewhere. More than 1,400,000 tons of 
coal were produced in 1903, besides a considerable amount of 
iron, mercury and cinnabar. Tire copper mines near Avil 4 s and 
Cangas de Onis, and the copper works which long supplied the 
fairs of Leon sgid Castile with kettles, pots and similar utensils, > 
have lost their importance ; but lead, magnesia, arsenic, cobalt, 
lapis lazuli, alum, antimony, jet, marble and rock-crystal are 
found in various parts of the province, while amber and coral 
• are gathered along the coast. There are manufactures of fine 
te.\tiles, coarse cloth and ribbons in Salas, Pilona, Casas and 
Avilds ; of paper in Pianton ; of porcelain and glass in Gijdn, 
Avilds and PolU'de Surro ; of arms in. Oviedo and Trubia; while 
foundries and works for the manufacture of agricultural imple- 
ments, rails and pig-iron are numerous. An important highway 
is the 16th-century C amino real, or royal road, leading from 
Gijon to Leon and Madrid, which cost so much that the emperor 
Charles V, inquired if it were payed with silver. A railway from 
Madrid to Oviedo, Gij,6u and Aviles runs through some of the 
most difficult parts, of the Cantabrian chaini There are also 
several branch railways, including numerous narrow-jgauge lines. 

OVIEDO, an episcopal city and capital of the Spanish province 
of Oviedo ; 16 m. S. of the Bay of Biscay, on the river Nalon, 
and on the Leon-Gij6n OviedorTruhia and, Oviedo- Infiesto 
railways. Pop. (1900) .48,103. Oviedo is built on a hill rising 
from a broad and picturesque valley, which is bounded on the 
north-west by the Sierra de Naranco. The four main streets of 
Oviedo, which meet in a central square called the Plaza Mayor 
or Plaza de la Constitucion, are the roads connecting Giji6n and 
Leon .(north and south) and Santander and Grade (east and west). 
The streets are clean and well lighted ; the projecting roofs of 
the houses give a characteristic effect, and some portions of the 
old Calle de la.Platerla arc hig^y, .picturesque. In the Plaza 
Mayor is the handsome Casa Consistorial or town hall dating from 
1662 ; the Jesuit church of San Isidro. (i57fi)» and some ancient 
palaces of the Asturian pobility are. architecturally interesting. 
The university was founded by Philip |III. in 1604; connected wiA 
it are a fine library, and physical and chemical museums. 'Hie 
Gothic cathedral, founded , in 1388, occupies the site of .a chapel 
founded, in the, 8^ cwitucy, of. which only the Camara Santa 
remains. The west front .has a fine portico of ornamented 
ardies between the two towers. The interior contains some fine 
stained glass, but has been much disfigured with modern rococo 
additions. The Camara Santa (dating, from 802) contains the 
famous. niyra of Oviedo, an utih-century Byzantine chest of 
cedar, overlaid with silver reliefs of scenes in the lives of Christ,, 
the virgin and the apostles. In., it .are preserved some hig^y 
sacred relics, two crosses, dating f^om^the $th and 9th centunes 
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an 4 other valuable pieces of gold tind silver plate. The cathedral 
library has some curious old MSo., including a deed of gift made 
by Alphonso II. of. Asturias in.812., and a collection of illuminated 
documents of the 12th century, called the Libro gStico. On the 
Sierra de Naranco is the ancient Santa Maria de Naranco, 
originally built by Ramiro 1 . of Asturias in 850 as a palace, and 
afterwards turned into, a church. Higher up the hill is San 
Miguel de Lino, also of the 9th century ; and on the road to 
Gijon, about a mile outside the town, is the Santullano or church 
of St Julian, also of very early date. Few towns in Spain have 
better schools for primary and higher education, and there are 
a literary and scientific institute, a meteorological observatory, 
a school for teachers, a school of art, adult, classes for artisans, 
an. archaeological museum and severui public libraries. Oviedo 
is the centre of a thriving trade in agricultural products ; its 
other industries are marble-quarrying, and the. manufacture of 
arms, cotton and woollen fabrics, iron goods, leather and matches. 

Oviedo, founded in the reign.of Fruela (762), became the fixed 
residence of the kings of the Asturias dn the time of Alphonso II., 
and continued to be so until about 924, when the advancing 
reconquest of Spain from the Moors led them to remove their 
capital to Leon. From that date the history of the otty was 
comparatively uneventful, until the Peninstdar War, when it was 
twice plundered by the French—under Key in i8og and under 
Bonnet in 1810. 

OVIEDO y VALD£S, GONZALQ FERNAMDEZ DE (1478- 
1557)1 Spanish historian, was bom at. Madrid, in August 1478. 
Educated at the court of Ferdinand and Isabella, in his thirteenth 
year he became page to their sonj the Infante. Don John, was 
present at the siege of Granada, and there sawColumtius previous 
to his voyage to America^ On the death of(.Prince John (4th of 
October 1497), Oviedo went to Italy, and. there acted ;as secretary 
to Gonzalo Fernandez deiCordoba. In. 1514 heiwas appointed 
supervisor of gold-smoltings at .San Domingo, and on his return 
to Spain in 1523. was appointed historiographer of the. Indies. 
He. paid five more visits, to America, before, his death,, which took: 
place at Valladolid >in X5157. . 

Besides, a.romanco of 'chivahy entitled CldribalU (X5X9) Oviedo 
wrote two extensive works of . permaaent' value : La Ginatal ' y 
natural historia de las Indias aad Las Qmnquaggnas de- la nobleta 
da Espaha. Tho former work was first issued at Toledo (152OI in 
the form, of a summary entitled La Natural hysteria de las Indias ; 
tho first part'of ./.a Historia general de las Indias appeared at Seville 
bi 1535 : but the complote work was not publishod till 1851-1855, 
when it was- edited by J. A. de I09 Rios for the Spanish Academy 
of History. Though written in a diflusc style, it embodies a mass 
of curious information collected at first hand, and the incomplete 
Seville edition was widely rea<l In the English and French versions 
published by Eden anef Polour respectively in 1555 and 1556. 
Las Casas describes it as " containing almo.st as many lies as pages," 
and Oviedo undoubteilly puts the most, favourable interpretation 
on the proceedings of his countrymen ; but, apart from a patriotic 
bias whicli is too obvious to be misleading, his narrative is both 
trustworthy and interesting. In his Quinquagenas- he indulges in 
much lively gossip concerning eminent contemporaries ; this col- 
lection of quaint, moralizing anecdotes was first published at Madrid 
in 1880, under the editorship of Vicente' de la Fuente. 

OVOLO (adapted from Ital. uovolo, diminutive of uovo, an 
egg; other foreign equivalents are Ft. ove, ichine, quart de tend; 
Lat, echinus), in architecture, a convex moulding known also 
as the echinus, which in Classic architecture was invariably 
carved with the egg )xnd tongue. In Roman and Italian work the 
moulding is called by workmen a quarter round. It must not 
be confounded with tlxe echinus of the Greek Doric capital, as this 
was of a more varied form and of much larger dimensions than 
the ovolo, which was only a subordinate moulding. 

OWATONNA, a city and the county-seat of Steele county, 
Minnesota, U.S.A., on the Straight river, in the S.E. part of the 
state, about 67 m. S. of Minneapolis and St Paul. Pop. (1900) 
5561, of whom 1160 were foreign-born; (191,0, U.S. census) 
5658. It is served by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul, the 
Chicago & North-Weatem, the Qiia^, Rock island & Pacific 
and the Minneapolis, Rochester & Dubuque (electric) railways: 
Four fine steel bridges span the river at or near the city. Among 
the public buildings are a hand^me county court-house, a city 


hall, an armoury, a city hospital .md a public library'. O^tonna 
is the seat of the Pillsbury Academy (Baptist), the Sacred Heart 
Academy (Roman Catholic) and the Canfield Commerci^ 
School, and immediately west of the city is the State Public 
School for Dependent and Neglected Children (1886). The city’s 
commercial imponfance is largely due to its situation in a rich 
dairying ami farming district, for which it is the shipping centre. 
It has also various manufactures, lliere arc valuable mineral 
springs in the vicinity. The municipality owns and operates 
the water-works. Owatonna was settled about 1855, was in- 
corporated as a .village in 1865, was chartered as a city in 1875 
and received a new charter in 1909. Its name is a Sioux word 
meaning “ straight,” the river having been previously named 
Straight river. 

OWEGO,. a \dllage and the county-seat, of Tioga county, 
New York, U.S.A., on tho Owego Creek and on the N. side of the 
Susquehanna river, 21 m. W. of Binghamton. Pop, (1910, U.S. 
census) 4,633. It is served by tho Erie, the Lohigh Valley and 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western railways ; a branch of 
the last connects with Ithaca, N.Y. Owego oocupies the site 
of an . Indian (probably Tuscarora) village named ” Ah-wa-ga;,*’ 
which was destroyed by General James Clinton in 1779. The 
name, of which .“ Owego is . a corruption, is said to mean 
” where the valley widens.” A white settlement and trading 
post wore set up here in 1785, and the village of Owego was 
incorporated in 1827. 

OWEN,. SIR HUGH (1804-1881), Welsh- educationist, was 
bom near Talyfoel Ferry, Anglesey, on the X4th of January 1804. 
Educated at a. private school at Carnarvon, ho became cletk in 
1825 to a barrister in London. In 1836 he entered tlie office of 
the Poor Law Commission, eventually becoming- chief cleric of 
the Poor Law Board, and -retiring in 1872 to >devote himself 
exclusively to educational work. As early as- 1839 he had 
become secretary for an association to' start a National school 
in Islington, and in 1843 published A Letter to the Welsh 

People on the -need of educational activity, which was -widely 
read.- Successful in arousing the interest of the' British: and 
Foreign School Society, he became in 1846 honorary secretary 
of its nowly-formed branch, the Cambrian. School Society. He 
was; one of the founders of the Bangor Normal CoHege, for the 
training of teachers, and of the University College of Wales at 
Aberystwith, of .which for many years he was honoriuy secretary 
and treasurer. He. was for three years a member of the London 
School Board. His scheme for secondary education) formulated 
in 1881, was almost wholly adopted after his deaUi in the Welsh 
Intermediate Education Act of 1889. The revival of the Honour- 
able Cymrodorion Society, the National Eisteddfod Association 
and the Social Science Action of the National Eisteddfod was 
due to Owen. He was knighted in rccorakion of his service to' 
Welsh education in August 1881, but died at Mentone on the 
20th of November. A bronze statue was erected at Carnarvon in 
1888 by public subscriptbn. 

OWEN, JOHN. [OvBNus or Audoenus] (r. 1560-1622), Welsh 
epigrammatist, was born at Plas Dhu, Carnarvonshire, about 
1560. He was educated under Dr Bilson at Winchester School, 
and at New College, Oxford. He was a fellow of his college from 
1584 to 1591, when he became a schoolmaster, first at Trelleck, 
near Monmouth, and then at Warwick, where he wot master of 
the school endowed by Henry VIII. He became distinguiriied 
for his perfect mastery of the Latin language, and for the humour, 
felicity and point of his epigrams. The Continental scholars and 
wits of the ^y used to call him ” the -British Martial.” He was 
a staunch Protestant besides, and could not resist tlie temptation 
of turning his wit against the Roman Catholic Church. This 
practice caused hia book to be placed on the Index pohibiiorius 
in 1654, and led a rich old unde of the Roman Catholic com- 
munion to cut him out of his will. When the poet died in ifiasj 
his countryman and relative. Bishop Williams of Lincoln, who 
is said to have supported him in his later years, erected a monu- 
ment to his memory in St Paul’s cathedral with a Latin epitajrh. 

Owen’s Bpigrammata are divided into twelve books, of which 
the:firatiosu2.w«tei!|iiafcUshed in 1606, and the rest at four difiireak 
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times. Owen frequently adapts and alters to his own purpose the 
lines of his predecessors in Latin verse, and one such borrowing 
has become celebrated as a quotation, though few know where it is 
to be found. It is the first line of this epigram : — 

" Tempora mutantur, nos ct mutamur in illis : 

Quo modo ? fit semper tempore pejor homo.” 

(Lib. I. ad lidoardum^oel, epig. 58.) 
This first line is altered from an epigram by Matthew Borbonius, 
one of a series of mottoes for various emperors, this one being for 
Lottuiire 1 . 

” Omnia mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis ; 

Ilia vices quasdam res habet, ilia vices." 

There are editions of the Epigrammata by Elzevir and by Didot ; 
the best is that edited by Renouard (2 vols., Paris, 1795). Transla- 
tions into English, either in whole or in part, were made by Vicars 
(1619) ; by Peeke, in his Parnassi Puerperium (1659) ; and by 
Harvey in 1677, which is the most complete. La Torre, the Spanish 
epigrammatist, owed much to Owen, and translated his works into 
Spanish in 1674. French translations of the best of Owen's epigrams 
were published by A. L. Lebrun (1709) and by K^rivalant (1819)- 

OWEN, JOHN (1616-1683), English Nonconformist divine, was 
born at Stadham in Oxfordshire in 1616, and was educated at 
Queen’s College, Oxford (B.A. 1632, M.A. 1635), noted, as Fuller 
tells us, for its metaphysicians. A Puritan by training and 
conviction, in 1637 Owen was driven from Oxford by Laud’s new 
statutes, and became chaplain and tutor in the family of Sir 
Robert Dormer and then in that of Lord Lovelace. At the 
outbreak of the civil troubles he sided with the parliament, and 
thus lost both his place and the prospects of succeeding to his 
Welsh royalist uncle’s fortune. For a while he lived in Charter- 
house Yard, in great unsettlement of mind on religious questions, 
which was removed at length by a sermon preached by a stranger 
in Aldermanbury Chapel whither he had gone to hear Edmund 
Calamy. His first publication, The Display of Arminianistn 
(1642), was a spirited defence of rigid Calvinism, It was dedi- 
cated to the committee of religion, and gained him the living of 
Fordham in Essex, from which a “ scandalous minister ” had 
been ejected. At Fordham he remained engrossed in the work 
of his parish and writing only The Duty of Pastors and People 
Distinguished until 1646, when, the old incumbent dying, the 
presentation lapsed to the patron, who gave it to some one else. 
He was now, however, coming into notice, for on the 29th of 
April he preached before the Long parliament. In this sermon, 
and still more in his Country Essay for the Practice of Church 
Government, which he appended to it, his tendency to break 
away from Presbyterianism to the more tolerant Independent or 
Congregational system is plainly seen. Like Milton he saw 
little to choose between ” new presbyter ” and “ old priest,” and 
disliked a rigid and arbitrary polity by whatever name it was 
called. He became pastor at Coggeshall in Essex, where a large 
influx of Flemish tradesmen provided a congenial Independent 
atmosphere. His adoption of Congregational principles did not 
affect his theological position, and in 1647 he again attacked the 
Arminians in The Death of Death in the Death of Christ, which 
drew him into long debate with Richard Baxter. He made the 
friendship of Fairfax while the latter was besieging Colchester, 
and urgently addressed the army there against religious persecu- 
tion. He was chosen to preach to parliament on the day after 
the execution of Charles, and succeeded in fulfilling his delicate 
task without directly mentioning that event. Another sermon 
preached on the 19th of April, a vigorous plea for sincerity of 
religion in high places, won not only the thanks of parliament 
but the friendship of Cromwell, who carried him off to Ireland as 
his chaplain, that he might regulate the affairs of Trinity College. 
He pieced with the House of Commons for the religious needs of 
Ireland as some years earlier he had pleaded for those of Wales. 
In 1650 he accompanied Cromwell on his Scottish campaign. In 
March 1651 Cromwell, as chancellor of Oxford, gave him the 
deanery of Christ Church, and made him vice-chancellor in 
September 1652 ; in both offices he succeeded the Presbyterian 
Edward Reynolds. 

During his eight years of official Oxford life Owen showed 
himself a firm disciplinarian, and infused a new spirit of thorough- 
ness into dons and undergraduates alike, Uiough, as John 
Locke testifies, the Aristotelian traditions in education sufiered 


no change. With Philip Nye he unmasked the popular astro- 
loger, William Lilly, and in spite of his share in condemning 
two Quakeresses to be whipped for disturbing the peace, his 
rule was not intolerant.^ Anglican services were conducted 
here and there, and at Christ Church itself the Anglican chaplain 
remained in the college. While little encouragement was given 
to a spirit of free inquity,^ it is unhistorical to say that Puritanism 
at Oxford was simply “ an attempt to force education and culture 
into the leaden moulds of Calvinistic theolo^.” It must be 
remembered, too, that Owen, unlike many of his contemporaries, 
found his chief interest in the New Testament rather than the 
Old. During his Oxford years he wrote Justitia Divina (1653), 
an exposition of the dogma that God cannot forgive sin without 
an atonement j Communion with God (1657), which has been 
called a ” piece of wire-drawn mysticism ” ; Doctrine of the 
Saints' Perseverance (1654), his final attack on Arminianism ; 
Vindiciae Evangelicae, a treatise written by order of the Council 
of State against Socinianism as expounded by John Bidle ; 
On the Mortification of Sin in Believers (1656), an introspective 
and analytic work ; Schism (1657), one of the most read- 
able of all his writings ; Of Temptation (1658), an attempt to 
recall Puritanism to its cardinal spiritual attitude from the 
jarring anarchy of sectarianism and the pharisaism which had 
followed on popularity and threatened to destroy the early 
simplicity. 

Besides all his academic and literary concerns Owen was 
continually in the midst of affairs of state. In 1651, on October 
24 (after Worcester), he preached the thanksgiving sermon 
before parliament. In 1652 he sat on a council to consider 
the condition of Protestantism in Ireland. In October 1653 
he was one of several ministers whom Cromwell summoned 
to a consultation as to church union.^ In December the degree 
of D.D. was conferred upon him by his university. In the parlia- 
ment of 1654 he sat, but only for a short time, as member for 
Oxford university, and, with Baxter, was placed on the committee 
for settling the ” fundamentals ” necessary for the toleration 
promised in the Instrument of Government. In the same year 
he was chairman of a committee on Scottish Church affairs. 
He was, too, one of the Triers, and appears to have behaved 
with kindness and moderation in that capacity. As vice- 
chancellor he acted with readiness and spirit when a Royalist 
rising in Wiltshire broke out in 1655 ; his adherence to Cromwell, 
however, was by no means slavish, for he drew up, at the request 
of Desborough and Pride, a petition against his receiving the 
kingship. Thus, when Richard Cromwell succeeded his father 
as chancellor, Owen lost his vice-chancellorship. In 1658 he 
took a leading part in the conference of Independents which 
drew up the Savoy Declaration. 

On the death of Cromwell Owen joined the Wallingford House 
party, and though he denied any share in the deposition of 
Richard Cromwell, he threw all his weight on the side of a simple 
republic as against a protectorate. He assisted in the restoration 
of the Rump parliament, and, when Monk began his march 
into England, Owen, in the name of the Independent churches, 
to whom Monk was supposed to belong, and who were keenly 
anxious as to his intentions, wrote to dissuade him from the 
enterprise. 

In March 1660, the Presbyterian party being uppermost, 
Owen was further deprived of his deanery, which was given 
back to Reynolds. He retired to Stadham, where he wrote 
various controversial and theological works, in especial the 
laborious Theologoumena Pantodapa, a history of the rise and 
progress of theolo^. The respect in which many of the 
authorities held his intellectual eminence won him an immunity 
denied to other Nonconformists. In 1661 was published the 
celebrated Fiat Lux, a work by the Franciscan monk John 

1 H. L. Thompson, Christ Church Oxford College Histories ”) 
pp. 70 seq. 

> Owen made a very unhappy attack on Brian Walton's Polyglot 
Bible. 

* Owen probably drew up . the scheme for a national church 
surrounded by bodies of tolerated dissent which was presented to 
parliament See D. Masson, Milton, iv. 390, 366. 
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Vincent Cane, in which the oneness and beauty of Roman 
Catholicism are contrasted with the confusion and multiplicity 
«f Protestant sects. At Clarendon’s request Owen answered this 
in 1662 in his Animadversions ; and so great was its success that 
he was offered preferment if he would conform. Owen’s con* 
dition for making terms was liberty to all who agree in doctrine 
with the Church of England; nothing therefore came of the 
negotiation. 

In 1663 he was invited by the Congregational churches in 
Boston, New England, to become their minister, but declined. 
The Conventicle and Five Mile Acts drove him to London ; and 
in 1666, after the Fire, he, like other leading Nonconformist 
ministers, fitted up a room for public service and gathered 
a congregation, composed chiefly of the old Commonwealth 
officers. Meanwhile he was incessantly writing ; and in 1667 
he published his Catechism, which led to a proposal, “more 
acute than diplomatic,” from Baxter for union. Various papers 
passed, and after a year the attempt was closed by the following 
laconical note from Owen : " I am still a well-wisher to these 
mathematics.” It was now, too, that he published the first 
part of his vast work upon the Epistle to the Hebrews, together 
with his exposition of Psalm 130 and his searching book on 
Indwelling Sin. 

In 1669 Owen wrote a spirited remonstrance to the Congrega- 
tionalists in New England, who, under the influence of Presby- 
terianism, had shown themselves persecutors. At home, too, 
he was busy in the same cause. In 1670 Samuel Parker’s 
Ecclesiastical Polity attacked the Nonconformists in a style of 
clumsy intolerance. Owen answered him {Truth and Innocence 
Vindicated); Parker replied with personalities as to Owen’s 
connexion with Wallingford House. Then Andrew Marvell 
with banter and satire finally disposed of Parker in The Rehearsal 
Transposed, Owen himself produced a tract On the Trinity 
(1669), and Christian Love and Peace (1672). 

At the revival of the Conventicle Acts in 1670, Owen was 
appointed to draw up a paper of reasons which was submitted 
to the House of Lords in protest. In this or the following year 
Harvard College invited him to become its president; he 
received similar invitations from some of the Dutch uni- 
versities. 

When Charles issued his Declaration of Indulgence in 1672, 
Owen drew up an address of thanks. This indulgence gave the 
dissenters an opportunity for increasing their churches and 
services, and Owen was one of the first preachers at the weekly 
lectures which the Independents and Presbyterians jointly held 
at Princes’ Hall in Broad Street. He was held in high respect 
by a large number of the nobility (one of the many things which 
point to the fact that Congregationalism was by no means the 
creed of the poor and insignificant), and during 1674 both 
Charles and James held prolonged conversations with him in 
which they assured him of their good wishes to the dissenters. 
Charles gave him 1000 guineas to relieve those upon whom the 
severe laws had chiefly pressed, and he was even able to procure 
the release of John Bunyan, whose preaching he ardently 
admired. In 1674 Owen was attacked by William Sherlock, dean 
of St Paul’s, whom he easily vanquished, and from this time until 
x68o he was engaged upon his ministry and the writing of 
religious works. The chief of these were On Apostasy (1676), 
a sad account of religion under the Restoration; On the Holy 
Spirit (1677-1678) and The Doctrine of Justification (1677). In 
1680, however, StilUngfleet having on May ii preached his 
sermon on “ The Mischief of Separation,” Owen defended the 
Nonconformists from the charge of schism in his Brief Vindica- 
tion. Baxter and Howe also answered Stillingfleet, who replied 
in The Unreasonableness of Separation. Owen again answered 
this, and then left the controversy to a swarm of eager com- 
batwts. From this time to his death he was occupied with 
continual writing, disturbed only by suffering from stone and 
asthma, and by an absurd charge of being concerned in the Rye 
House Plot. His most important work was his Treatise on 
Evangelical Churches, in which were contamed his latest views 
r^arding church government. He died at Ealing on the 24th 


of August 1683, just twenty-one years after he had gone out 
with so many others on St Bartholomew’s day in 1662, and was 
I buried on the 4th of September in Bunhill Fields. 

For engraved portraits of Owen see first edition of S. Palmer's 
Nonconformists' Memorial and Vertue's Sermons and Tracts (1721). 
The chief authorities for the life are Owen's Works ; W. Orme’s 
Memoirs of Owen ; A. Wood’s Atkenae Oxonienses ; R. Baxter’s 
Life; D. Neal’s History of the Puritans; T. Edwards’s Gangraenai 
and the various histories of the Independents. See also The Golden 
Book of John Owen, a collection of extracts prefaced by a study of 
lus life and age, by James Mofihitt (London, 1904). 

OWEN, SIR RICHARD (1804-1892), English biologist, was 
born at Lancaster on the 20th of July 1804, and receiv^ his 
early education at the grammar school of that town. In 1820 
he was apprenticed to a local surgeon and apothecary, and in 
1824 he proceeded as a medical student to the university of 
Edinburgh. He left the university in the following year, and 
completed his medical course in St Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London, where he came under the influence of the eminent 
surgeon, John Abernethy. He then contemplated the usual 
professional career ; but his bent was evidently in the direction 
of anatomical research, and he was induced by Abernethy to 
accept the position of assistant to William Clift, conservator 
of the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. 'This congenial 
occupation soon led him to abandon his intention of medical 
practice, and his life henceforth was devoted to purely scientific 
labours. He prepared an important series of catalogues of the 
Hunterian collection in the Royal College of Surgeons ; and in 
the course of this work he acquired the unrivalled knowledge 
of comparative anatomy which enabled him to enrich all depart- 
ments of the science, and specially facilitated his researches 
on the remains of extinct animals. In 1836 he was appointed 
Hunterian professor in the Royal College of Surgeons, and in 
1849 he succeeded Clift as conservator. He held the latter 
office until 1856, when he bccanie superintendent of the natural 
history department of the British Museum. He then devoted 
much of his energies to a great scheme for a National Museum 
of Natural Histoty, which eventually resulted in the removal 
of the natural history collections of the British Museum to 
a new building at South Kensington, the British Museum 
(Natural History). He retained office until the completion of 
this work in 1884, when he received the distinction of K.C.B., 
and thenceforward lived quietly in retirement at Sheen 
Lodge, Richmond Park, until his death on the i8th of December 
1892. 

While occupiedwith the cataloguing of the Hunterian collection, 
Owen did not confine his attention to the preparations before 
him, but also seized eyery opportunity of dissecting fresh subjects. 
He was especially favour^ with the privilege of investigating 
the animals which died in the Zoological Society’s gardens ; 
pd when that society began to publish scientific proceedings 
in 1831, he was the most voluminous contributor of anatomical 
papers. His first notable publication, however, was his Memoir 
on the Pearly Nautilus (London, 1832^, which was soon recognized 
as a classic. Henceforth he continued to make important 
contributions to every department of comparative anatomy and 
zoology for a period of over fifty years. In the sponges Owen 
was the first to describe the now well-known “ Venus’s flower 
basket ” or EuplecteUa (1841, 1857). Among Entozoa his most 
noteworthy discovery was that of Trichina spiralis (1835), 
the parasite infesting the muscles of man in the disease now 
termed trichinosis (see also, however, the article on Paget, Sir 
James). Of Brachiopoda he made very special studies, which 
much advanced knowledge and settled the classification which 
has long been adopted. Among MoUusca, he not only described 
the pearly nautilus, but also Spirula (1850) and other C^halo- 
poda, both living and extinct ; and it was he who proposed 
the universally -accepted subdivision of this class mto the 
two orders of Dibranchiata and Tetrabranchiata (18^2). The 
problematical Arthropod Limulus was also the subject of a 
special memoir by him in 1873. 

Owen’s technical descriptions of the Vertebrata were still 
more numerou) and extensive than those of the invertebrate 
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*^3llinaJs, ^\s, \ Comparative, Anatomy an 4 ^Physiolo^y 'o( Verte- 
hr 'ates (3 vols., London, 8 ( 5 ^) was ip^eed‘tjf^e resj^Jt more 
pers9i»?J. research', than any similar Work/pince Ciivter’s'Z^/iwj 
ttmakime comparee. He hot only studied ilsxuiiiig .tprixis, 
but aUo devoted » jgreat attention' to the remains of' extinct 
pdd^,‘hnd in^medftlfely fblllW^d CiiSrlei' as a^pkyfteerin verte** 
Si*i^w jp^laeonfolb^. Early 'W his, ctsircer he' iMc i^xhahst^ 
stui^ies of teeth, both of existing and! extinct animals, and piib* 
lished his profusely illustrated wbrk on OdoKtography (1840*1845), 
He discovered’ and’ described the re^^rkabfy Comdex structure 
of the teeth of the ^xitipct anirpals which he named tabyrintfio- 
dont^. 'AmoQgihis writings dn fishes, his mepioh on ,th9 Afrii^n 
jpud-fishj wliich he, named Proidpierujf,hAd the founda^Lions^for 
the recognition, of the Bipnoi by,- Johannes Miiller. lie also 
pointed, put later the, serial connexion between the teleosfean 
and ganeid hshes, grouping theip, in one sub-clas^. the Tel6ostoini. 
li^ost of .his'work on rep,tilcs, relate^ ^ to the skeletons of exiJmet 
forra^, and his chief memoirs on British. specimens were reprinted 
in n ccatnected series in his Hutory of pritisk ,Possil ‘Reptiles 
(4 vojs., London,, 184^884). Ho published' the first- iinpprtoht 
geofi’ral account of the* great group of 'Mesq^oic lahtj-rept^es, 
to which ho gave, the now familiar name of Biqo^uria. , He 
also ^st; repqgnued the curious early Mesozoic land-mptiles, 
'with ;a$nUin6 both to amphibians and nummals, wniph he 
termed ^ Ajhoraodpntia. Most of ^ these wqre obtained ff^pm 
South .Africa, b^innioi^ in . 1845 {buymdoj^, ^d, eventual 
famished triateriais fox \\\s Fossil Tteptilia o) 

South issued. by: the British Museum 

his; writings on birdsi;his classical memoir on t^e Apipy^\i&' 4 o~ 
4846), a ^ long series of; papers'. on jthe ejftijjyct Dinorpithi^af of 
H.ew Zealand, .o^er'^m^ohrs pn kptofftu, Not^his, the dodo^ 
and the great auk, jpay bfijspecially mentioned' 1 
on AT£h(ytPf>teryx (1863), the long-tailed; toothed bird frpm' ,^he 
Bavarian . lithographic stope, ,is an epo^-makW workj 
With negird to living mammals, the more strilpijg of^wcn’i^ 
Conbibutions relate to the? roonotrenies, marsupials, and’ *th^ 
anthsopmd'^apes. He wets^nl^o the. first to rOcogpife apd nanae 
tho two natural groups of typicaj, IJi^lata, jlfhe odd>ioed 
(PerisSodactyla) apd'the evpn-tqcd (Artjoi^ty la), 'while d^crib- 
mg some fossil rommnS;in 1848. ; Most bf his writings maainmlsi 
however, -.deal with, ox, tinct forms, to which Us ai^phtibn seems 
to 'have, 'been "^^t d«‘9Cted.,by ^ remarkable 
by Darwin in South America, toxodbn, ' from* 'the' pdm^, 
•was then despribpd,: and gave the^earlipst clear evidence, of an 
extinct generalM hoof anima}, a " paehydpnn *wi.th' 
to the Rodentia, ^dehteta, and Herb|vbrouf| Cetaoe^a.” Owpn’^ 
i'nteresjt iri bopl^h American’ e:;^ctl mjfm the 

recogmtion of the! giant ‘armaoUlq, iidiich Jie nam^^ 

(1839), apd to 9la?sic Vpo.embirs \pn‘ ^he giaht’.'grpvmd'sTofhs, 

Mylodc^ ( 1842 ) and ( ^?* 5 °h.£®?‘des otwr impb^an^ 

contributes. . , ,At the , .sam^^, time, ^$jr “hl^ilchell's ’ dis- 

coyory of fod^i jprovi^. 

the first, Owsn’s Ipngser^'of papers 0^ fhej'exlmrit'njam 
of Aus'traha, which fPPW^i, ^ 

in 1877. .He discovered,, and Desires 

OJ^tinct kangaroos and wombats bl'gjgahtic sTze. , ^jle occupied 
with so much, material from abroad, 'Owen ^wa^ afeo'!bnsily 
collecting facts fpr 'an exhaustive,’ Work on simi^r fos^ijls from 
the British Isles,, and ip i844!-i8^6 'hq bp^lished fus' History 
of British Fossil Mafmmls and which ww loiloYed by 

many later menaoirs, noubly his ' Mopagfaph ‘of the Fossil 
Mammalia of the, Mesozoic (i*alaepnt. 

One of bis latest publications was a little work, '^titled .^rfuVVy 
of Man as 'deduced from the tHscfjvegy .pj a 
during Excavations of the theks at rt/Ji^ (lk)‘nd9n^i^4V 
'Owen’s detailed memoirs and de?criptions 'require la^ribjis 
attention in re^ng, on account of their niprhenclature and 
ambiguous modes of expression ; and the chcu^t^ce t^t 
very Tittle of his terminology has.founjl univer^ favoi^'-caui^? 
them to be more generally neglected than’ .they bi:lierw»se 
would .be,. At the same tyne Jt ,miist be remerhbeirejd he 
was a pioneei in concise anaiomteal nomenclature ; "arid) so far 
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at le^t as 'the yertebyate skeleton is edneerhed; his tetmi Wtite 
bksed on a carefully' yeasofied bhilb'^phichP^crtte, 'which 'first 
clearly , distthgblshed ' betWeen ' the mow' faifilKir'Ibhehtimina 
'of “'ana)’(W ’''ahd'‘**hbmolo^!” '■ Oweii’s 'thetity of^Hie 'ArPit- 
. type aha Homold^ies o'ffhe V'ei'illbriUe SkdetdH (1848), SObsemiehlly 
' ill'ustrated also by his little HotV 'dH ihe Natiire of LiiHbi (^849), 
regarded the vertebrate frame hs c^hsistihg of a seHes’ of fUiidk- 
mpntally identical segments, ^ach modified accordh^ to its 
position arid functions. Wch of it Was'fhtlciful, and faiftd when 
tested by the facts “of emb^ology,' which! Owen- sj^stematically 
'ignored throughout his Work. ' HoWtever, 'thriogh ah irhpetfect 
and* distorted view ofcertairi jgrfeat trtJths, it possessed a' distinct 
value' at the time, of its ‘cri'ricetltion. 'Yo'^heMisCbsSion bf the 
deeper problems' of biological phlldSOjihy he 'fridde Scarcely 
'alny direct and definite c^tributions. His ’genbfalitics ratfely 
extended tSeyond Strict cdhitoarative anatomy; thd'phenorrieria 
of a(iapfa1;i6n' to 'furi'ctlon,' and the 'facts' of’ 'geographical or 
geological distribution. ' ‘His lecture on “ virgin reproduction ’* 
or parthenogeriesi.s,' however, published in 1849; contained the 
es^nce,’of the theory of the germ-plasm" elaborated later by 
August Weismarin ; arid he made feevcral vague statements 
concerning' Ahe geological succession of 'gerlera' and species Of 
apimals and their possible derivation one from another. He 
referrtd especiafly to the changes exhibited by" the sucCeisive 
forerunners of the procqdiles ‘(1884) and 'horses (1868); but it 
has’n'ever become clear 'how 'much of the modern doctrines of 
organic evolution he ‘ admitted. He contented himself 'with 
the bare ’remark' that " the inductive demonstration of the 
nature , and' mode of operation of the laws gcrvctning life 
would '“ liericeforth' be the" great Aim of the philosophical 
naturalist.’’ 

See The Life of JticHard Owen, by his grandson, Rev.' Richard 
Owen (2 vbls.; tlondbn; 1894). (A. S. Wo.) 

OWEN, ROBERT (1771-1858),' English soaal reformer, ’was 
born 'afNe’wt6wn,‘M6ntgolri'erykhirc, in North Wales, on the 
i 4 th‘ ol May i'771. Hii'frith'er 'nad a sirrall business in Newtown 
jas saddler and irrintribh^er; and there yourig OWen received all 
fefs s’ch'obl'educatlbn; which terminated at the ajge' of riine. After 
servingln a draper’s shbp'for Some yeatishtf settled in Martchester. 
His success was very rapid. When only nineteen years of age 
hebeckmC 'friaiikget of a cotton mill iri^ which five hundred people 
weVe empTdyed^arid by his RdministrativdfnteMigcWce^atid energy 
^oOn made' itbnd'of the ‘best b^bllshmerftS'bf toeffcind in'Oreat 
Bri iain. In "tHis' fketOly ' Owen *uSed thef first bags 'of ' American 
sea-islkhd fco'ttbri e^er Mpdrtfed ‘iriW!th€! 'ebuh^ ;"it' Was the 
first cotton' bbtaihed frdm the Sbu'them'''Stdtes. 'DWen ated made 
rernarkaKle^irtp’rOveme'rit'in' thd''dtiBfty' of 'the ebtCbri'-fepun ; 
and lAdeed'lfhere is’ fio^ffiaSori to d<^t'ftatiat tftis-daUv'age hc 
Was* the first 'co'ttonl^inrier 'iri' Eriglaridi, ApOkitibri ’eritfrfely doe 
to 1^'oWn'‘cap‘kilty kHd^krtbwledge 'of ‘the trade, bfn 
1705 Tie beCatfie'fnafiageV khdbnfeot the'partherkofthe'GhOrlton 
Twist. Combaby ‘ar‘Marich«tcr. Wing a'Visit' td’Oklsgriw’he 
had fallen m*lOVe With the' daughter of the p^dpHefbr' bf’the 
Hifew’ tand'rk i^^ls/'Dbv^d Dale. 'iOWen ihdilcetf fils’ 

16' purchase HeW 'Lkh'krk j *khd ‘frikyridge'Wttb MlsS'Dkle 

he settled thCre; aS 'mahkfebf ‘aAd’phrt ‘dWfier bf'thk 'ftillli '(iSoe). 
iBfncouraged'by hisgr^arsbiciedsk in ‘the frikiij^einfeht' of ‘c6ttoh 
factorfes^in' MaAchest'er^heliad afifekdV forlnfed l5hd'iittefitibil'bf 
cbriducting NeW LafiArk 'oil' higher ‘|)i9hlailtes thari'the’ciifrfent 
commerciS ones. 

The factory of Kfew liklriai^ hiul been stittfed hi Ty84*'by 'Didte 
and Afiewrighr, the' wat'ef-Aower afffirded .by ‘the’faflls df'thfe Cblde 
l:>e1hg the 'great 'Attf^ckibn. Cdnfiellted Witfi'thk m^lkS^ldrd’kbdut 
'two tbbusarid 'peddle, 'flvd ’Kundrfed “of’' WHom •‘vrihrO ^Childffen, 
brought^ ifibsf^of'tnem. at thd agfe' of' five or i!ix''h6nl'the*po6r- 
hou 5 es'aTld charities of'£diriburgh‘'khd '(filis^bw. The 'children 
especially bad been well trokted by Dkle^'b'ut thd gMkrAl cOnfibiiOn 
of'the Mople'was very''unsa'tii4fkctdiT,. |Mahy"ol'wm"Wdre‘the 
lowest of the population, the rfesrifebtabie. fcoiintW' pebble tefb^ng 
to submit, to the long hours’ ‘krid 'detkorallizingpriidgery of'the 
I factories ; theft, drunkenness, atid'AltHer 'VideA'Wera Cdifinlbn ; 

’ education and sanitatii)ii“Were alikd'yic^ebtfed ; 
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livW only in one room. ^ It was this population, thus- committed 
to his cane, which Owen now set himself to ele^te and einlcliorate. 
He greatly improved' their houses, and by 'the unsparing and 
benevolent exCrricnt of his- personal -influence -trained '.them to 
habits of order, -cleanliness and thrift. He opened- a store, 
where the people could buy goods-'of 'the soundest quality at 
little more than cost price ; and the sale of drink was placed 
under the strictest supervision. His greatest success, however, 
was in the education of the- young, to which he devoted special 
attention. He was the founder of infant iichools in Great 
Britain; and; though he was anticipated by reformers on the 
continent of Europe, he seems to- have been led* to institute -theiti 
by < his own views of what education ou^t ‘ to lie, and -without 
hint from abroad. In all these plans Gwen Obtained the most 
gratifying success. ' Though at first regarded- with suspicion as a 
stranger, he soon won the confidence- of his people. The mills 
continued to be a great -commercial 'success, but it -is i needless 
to say that some of ' Owen’s schemes involved considerable 
expense, which was displeasing to his partners. Tired at last bf 
the restrictions imposed on him by -men- -Who wished to eoPduct 
thO business on the ordinary principles, Owen formed a-ncWfirm, 
who, content with 5 % of return for their capital, were ready to 
give freer scope to his philanthropy 1^1813). 'In this firm -Jeremy 
Bentham and the well-known -Quaker, William Allen, -were 
partners. In the same year Owen first appeared as an ailthor 
of essays, in which hc" expounded' the principles on -which his 
system of educational philanthropy wa^ based. From -an early 
age he had lost all billefin the previfling- forms of religion, and 
had thought out- a creitJ for hwnsfelf, which he considered an 
entirely new and origirial discovery. The chief points in 'this 
philosophy were that man’s character- is made- not by him but 
for him ; that it has been formed by circumstances -tiiver which 
he had no control ; that he is not a proper riabject either bf praise 
or blame,— these principleb'leadmg up to- the practical-conclusion 
that the great setaret in the right formation of- man’s ‘character 
is to place him under the proper inftuences--^hysical, • mcn'ai 
add social — from his edrliest years. These- •princrples---bf‘ the 
irresponsibility of mantmd of the effect bf- early- influences— ^re 
the keynote of Owen’s whole system of education and -social 
amelioration. As w<f have said, they are embodied in his first 
VfOTkj'A New View of 'Soriety, or Essays on the Prineiple'of 'the 
Formation, of the Hitman CAurorfer, the first bf these essays (there 
are four in all) being pfrfblished -m 1813. It is needless to-say that 
Owen’s new views 'theoretic^y Belong to a very old system bf 
philosophy; and that his originaHity is to be found only in his 
benevolent appKcation of them. Fbr the next-few years'Oweh’s 
work at 'New -Lanark continued- to have a- national- -and even a 
European .i^nificance. His -schemes' for fhe'-education of his 
wotkpeople'attaincd to somithm^ like- completion onthe opening 
of the instittition at New Lanark“in *Ho was a -jealous 
supporter ‘bf the factory" Ib^Slation resUhing in the aetbf 1819, 
Whlchi however, greitly'dtsappomted ’him. -'He had interviews 
and communications With the leading- mettibers of gorremment*, 
including the premier; Lord Livcrpopl;‘ahd with many of thb 
itders leading statesmen of Europe. New Lanark itself 
became a much-frequentedplace of pHgrimage forsbclal reformers, 
statesmen, and royal personages, -mcludin^ Nicholas, afterwards 
(emperor of Russia. According to the -unanimous testimony of 
all who Visited it, the results achieved ‘by Owen were singularly 
gobd,’ The manners of the children, brought up under his 
system, were* beautifully - grateful, genial ahd 'unconstrained ; 
health; plenty, and contentment- •prevailed ; drUnkenness was 
almost tlnknown, and' illegitimacy -was extremely -rare.' The 
most perfect good feeling -subsisted- between O^n and his 
workpeople, and hllthe operations ’of the tHill proceeded With 
the utmost smoothness and -regularity ‘and the business was 
a' great commercial success. 

hitherto Owen's work had been' i that of a philanthropist, 
whose great distinetbn was the originality -and -unwearying 
Unselfishncs.s of his methods. His first -departure in socialism 
tobk ’place in rSi;, and was embodied in a* report communibatted 
to the committee of the House of Commons- bn"tihe poor -law. 


IThe gen^l misery oAd stagnation of trade oonsequent<on th* 
termination of 'the great war was engrossing the attention «f 'the- 
country. After clearly 'tracing the special causes 'ooruieoted^with 
the wurwhfch had‘led to-such a deplorable state of tbiniW'jOweii. 
pointed out that' the permanent cause of distress was: to- bo'ifwMKd 
in the competition of -human lalxnir with^machinery^iand'that 
the onty* cflwtive' remedy was the united action of-men, and' the 
subordination of msichinery. His proposals for ithe treatment of 
pauperism were based'on t^seprinerpies. He recommended'thab 
communities' bf about .twelve hundred persons each should' be 
.settled on quantities* of ‘land -from 1000 to 1500 acres, all living 
in onedarge building m the^form of a square, with public kitidMn 
and mess-rooms. Each family should have its own private apar 4 <* 
ments, and the ‘entire care. of fthe ‘children till the. age> of three, 
after -which 'they should bebrought up by (the community, their 
parents- having access to them at meals andall other proper. times. 
These communities might be- established <by •- individuals,' ^by 
parishes, by counties,- or by the state ; in>every case'thero.Bheulid 
be effective supervision by duly cfualrfied- persons, 'Work, «Ad 
the enjoyment of its results, 'shouikl be-in common. The-aiae^f 
his community was no doubt- partly suggested -by- his vUlago'af 
New LanUrk ; and he soon-proceeded to-advoeate such a Sohema 
as 'the best -form for the reorganization bf - society in .genbiFal. 
In its- fully developed form— it-cannot besaid to have^ebanged 
much during'Oweh’s IHbtimo-^it was- as- follows. He (DoHridt^d 
an association of from sexs- to 3000 as thefit number for a gobd 
working community. ''While ma/inly -agricultural, ‘it shcAald 
possess all- the best machinery, shotfld offer every variety -(of 
employment; and should; as - far as posiiib]e,‘be' s^f-oontained. 
“ As these townships,’ he also called them, " should ancreasfe'ib 
number,- unions of them ftderativdy united Shall -be formed- in 
circles ‘of tens, hundreds and' thousands,” till’ they* should embrace 
the- whole worid in a common- interest. 

His plans, for-the cure- of pauperism were -received trith-'great 
favour. . The !Eimes md iht: Morning 'Post t&nd mmy ofithe fad- 
ing men 'of the* country countenanced them ; -one of his- most 
steadfast- friebds was the duke of Kent, father ‘of -Queen yfqtoria. 
He had indeei^ gained- the car .of the country; and had the prospect 
before bim-of agreat oareer as a.soQial reformer, when he went out 
of his way at a large meeting, in London to> declare hu- hostility 
to all the received forms of rejigipn. After this defianct to the 
religious sentiment oi the- country, .Owen’s theories were in 'the 
pofpular. mind assooiated^.with ii^delity, «nd>, were -hencefor* 
ward -suspected- and. discredited. Owen’s own .confidence, 
however, remained unshaken; and he was anxious that his 
.scheme for establishing a community should be tested. At last, 
in 1825-, such an .experiment, was (attempted under the direction 
of hW disciple; Abram Combe; at Orbiston near Glasgow ;. iand.in 
the same year' Owen himself -oommeneed another at '-Now 
Harmony tin Indiana; America. After a trial. ol (about twoiyeans 
both failed- coiripletely. . Neither- rof‘ them was a -pauper experi* 
ment ;:-but it-must-be said -that'the members- were of the .most 
motley description, many- wcfrthy .per^le tof highest -aims 
being -mwed- with -vagrants^ adventurers, and -erotdiety, wrong- 
headed- enthusiasts. -Alter a long period of' friction with -William 
Allen and some of his Other partners; Owen resigned all connexion 
with New Lanark in 1828.- (Qn-his return froip America he made 
Ixindon the centre of bis activity. ‘Most’of ‘his means having been 
sunk in ' the’ New Harmony experiment^ he.-> was no longer a 
flourishing capitalist,- but ‘the head of a -vigorous propaganda, 
in which socialism -and secularism were cotnbhVed. One of the 
most interesting features of the movement «t this penriod^was the 
estdbHshment in “1832 -of an equitable -labour exehange-eysmm, 
in which- exchange - was ■ effected (by ^ means of - labour . netes^othe 
usual means of exdiange'andUha -usual middlemen being^olike 
superseded. The-wOrd ‘‘‘Socialism ” first became current! in' the 
discussions of the -Association of all Classes of all Nations, formed 
by Owen in 1835. -During these years also his secuhtrisUc 
teaching -gained such Hfiftuence among the working classes -as to 
give occasion -fori.the' statement in the Westminster Review (^839) 
that his 'principles were the actual -creed of a great portion 
them. ‘His views on mairiagej which were certainly lax, gaVb 
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just ground for offence. At this period some more communistic 
experiments were made, of which the most important were that 
at Kalahine, in the county of Clare, Ireland, and that at Tytherly 
in Hampshire. It is admitted that the former (1831) was a 
remarkable success for three and a half years, till the proprietor, 
having ruined himself by gambling, was obliged to sell out. 
Tytherly, begun in 1839, was an absolute failure. By 1846 the 
only permanent result of Owen’s agitation, so zealously carried 
on by public meetings, pamphlets, periodicals, and occasional 
treatises, was the co-operative movement, and for the time even 
that seemed to have utterly collapsed. In his later years Owen 
became a firm believer in spiritualism. He died at his native 
town on the 17th of November 1858. 

Owen left four sons, Robert Dale, William, David Dale and 
Richard, all of whom became citizens of the United States. 
Robert Dale Owen, the eldest (1801-1877), was for long an 
able exponent in his adopted country of his father’s doctrines. 
In 1835 he became a member of the Indiana state legislature 
and in 1843 was elected to congress. As a member of congress 
he drafted the bill for the founding of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. He was elected a member of the Indiana Constitutional 
Convention in 1850, and was instrumental in securing to widows 
and married women control of their property, and the adoption 
of a common free school system. He later succeeded in passing 
a state law giving greater freedom in divorce. From 1853 to 1858 
he was United States minister at Naples. He was a strong 
believer in spiritualism and was the author of two well-known 
books on the subject : Footfalls on the Boundary of Another 
JFer/d(i859) and The DehaXeahle Land Between this World and the. 
Next (1872). Owen’s third son, David Dale Owen (1807-1860), 
was in 1839 appointed United States geologist, and made exten- 
sive surveys of the north-west, which were published by order of 
Congress. The youngest spn, Richard Owen (1810-1890), was 
a professor of natural science in Nashville University. 

Of R. Owen's numerous works in exposition of his system, the 
must important are the New View of Society ; tlie Report communi- 
catecl to the Committee on the Poor Law the Book of the New 
Moral World ; and Revolution in the Mind and Practice of the Human 
Race, See Life of Robert Owen xvritten by himself (London, 1857), 
and Threading my Way, Twenty-seven Years of Autobiography, by 
Robert Dale Owen (London, 1874). There are also Lives of Owen 
by A. J. Booth (London, 1869), W. L. Sargant (London, i860), 
Lloyd Tones (London, 1889), F. A. Packard (Philadelphia, 1866) 
and F. Podmore (London, igo6). 5 »ee also H. Simon, Robert Owen: 
sein Leben und seine Bedeutung filr die Gegenwart (Jena, 1905) ; 
£. DoU6ans, Robert Owen (Paris, 1905) ; G. J. Holyoake, History of 
Co-operation in England (London, 1906) ; and tlic article Com- 
munism. 

OWENS, JOHN (1790-1846), English merchant, was bom at 
Manchester in 1790, the son of a prosperous merchant. Early 
in life he became a partner in his father’s business and was soon 
noted for his ability as a cotton buyer. His business prospered, 
and the firm traded with China, India, South America and the 
United States, dealing in many other commodities. His large 
fortune he suggested leaving to his friend and partner George 
Faulkner (1790-1860), already a rich man. But by the latter’s 
advice he bequeathed it to trustees for the foundation of a 
college (Owens College, Manchester, opened 1851, now part of 
Victoria University), tksed upon his own ideas of education. 
He died in Manchester on the 29th of July 1846. His bequests 
to friends and charities amounted to some £52,000, while for the 
college he left £96,654. Among the conditions for its foundation 
the most important was that which discountenanced any sort of 
religious test for students or teachers. 

OWENSBORO, a city and the county-seat of Daviess county, 
Kentucky, U.S.A., on the Ohio river, 112 m. by rail W.S.W. of 
Louisville. Pop. (1890) ^37 ; (1900) 13,189, of whom 3061 
were negroes ; (1906 estimate) 14,461. It is served by the 
Illinois Central, the Louisville & Nashville, and the Louisville, 
Henderson & St Louis railways, and by steamboat lines to river 
ports. At Owensboro are the Owenstero College for women (non- 
sect.), opened in 1890, Saint Francis Academy, and a Roman 
Catholic school for teys. Two miles S. of the city is Hickman 
Park (30 acres), a pleasure resort, and £. of the city is a summer 


Chautauqua park. Owensboro is situated in a good agricultural 
region ; coal, iron, building stone, clay, oil, lead and zinc abound 
in the vicinity ; and the city has a notably large trade in tobacco 
(especially strip tobacco) and has various manufactures. The 
value of the city's factory products increased from $1,740,128 
in 1900 to $4,187,700 in 1905, or 140-6 %. The municipality 
owns and operates its electric-lighting plant and water-works. 
Owensboro was settled about 1798, and for several years was 
commonly known as Yellow Banks ; in 1816 it was laid out as 
a town and named Rossborough, and two years later the present 
name was adopted in honour of Colonel Abraham Owen (176^ 
1811), a Virginian who removed to Kentucky in 1785, served in 
several Indian campaigns, and was killed in the battle of Tippe- 
canoe. Owensboro was incorporated as a city in 1866. 

OWEN SOUND, a town and port of entry in Ontario, Canada, 
and capital of Grey county, situated 99 m. N.W. of Toronto, 
on Georgian Bay. Pop. (1901) 8776. It is the terminus of 
branches of the Canadian Pacific and Grand Trunk railways, 
and of the Canadian Pacific and other steamship lines plying 
to ports on Lakes Huron and Superior. Its harbour is one of the 
best on Lake Huron, and navigable by lake vessels of the largest 
size. It is a flourishing town, containing shipbuilding yards, 
and manufactories of mill machinery, ^ricultural implements, 
furniture and sewing-machines, flour-mills, saw-mills and large 
grain elevators. 

OWL ( 0 . Eng. (Jle, Swed. Uggla, Ger. Eu/e—all allied to 
Lat. Ulula, and evidently of imitative origin), the general 
English name for every nocturnal bird of prey, of which group 
nearly two hundred species have been recognized. The owls 
form a very natural assemblage, and one about the limits of 
which no doubt has for a long while existed. They were 
formerly placed with the Accipitres or diurnal birds of prey, 
but are now known to belong to a different group of birds, and 
are placed as a suborder of Coraciiform birds, their nearest 
allies being the goatsuckers. The subdivision of the group has 
always been a fruitful matter of discussion, owing to the great 
resemblance obtaining among all its members, and the existence 
of safe characters for its division has only lately been at all 
generally recognized. By the older naturalists, it is true, owls 
were divided, as was first done by F. Willughby, into two 
sections — one in which all the species exhibit tufts of feathers 
on the head, the so-called “ ears ” or " horns,” and the second 
in which tbie head is not tufted. Tlie artificial and therefore 
untrustworthy nature of this distinction was shown by Isidore 
Geoffroy St-Hilaire {Ann. Sc. Naturelles, xxi. 194-203) in 
1830. The later work of C. L. Nitzch on pterylography and of 
A. Milne-Edwards on osteology has led to a division of the 
family Strigidae into the sub -families Striginae, in which the 
unnotched sternum has its broad keel joined to the furcula, 
and Buboninae, in which the sternum is notched posteriorly, 
the clavicles do not always meet to form a furcula, nor meet the 
sternum. The Striginae contain the screech- or barn-owls {Sirix) 
and the partly intermediate Heliodilus of Madagascar, whilst 
all the other genera are now placed with the Buboninae. 

Among owls are found birds which vary in length from 5 in. 
—as Glaucidium cobanense, which is therefore much smaller 
than a skylark — to more than 2 ft., a size that is attained by 
many species. Their plumage, none of the feathers of which 
possesses an aftershaft, is of the softest kind, rendering their 
flight almost noiseless. But one of the most characteristic 
features of this whole group is the ruiT, consisting of several 
rows of small and much curv^ feathers with stiff shafts — 
originating from a fold of the skin, which begins on each side of 
the base of the beak, runs above the eyes, and passing downwards 
round and behind the ears turns forward, and ends at the chin — 
and serving to support the longer feathers of the “ disk ” or 
space immediately around the eyes, which extend over it. A 
considerable number of species of owls, belonging to various 
genera, and natives of countries most widely separated, ue 
remarlmble for exhibiting two phases of coloration — one in which 
the prevalent browns have a more or less rusty-red tinge, imd the 
other in which they incline to grey. Another characteristic of 
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owls is the reversible property of their outer toes, which are when 
perching quite backwards. Many forms have ^e legs and toes 
lliickly clothed to the very claws ; others have the toes, and even 
the tarsi, bare, or only sparsely beset by bristles. Among the 
bare*legged owls those of the Indian Ketupa are conspicuous, 
and this feature is usually correlated with their fish-catching 
habits ; but certainly other owls that are not known to catch 
fish present much the same character. 

Among the multitude of owls there is only room here to make 
further mention of a few of the more interesting. First must be 
noticed the tawny owl — the Strix stridtda of Linnaeus, the type, 
as has been above said, of the whole group, and especially of the 
Strigine section as here understood. This is the Symium alttco 
of some authors, the chat-huani of the French, the species whose 
tremulous hooting “ tu-whit, to-who,” has been celebrated by 
Shakespeare, and, as well as the plaintive call, “keewick," 
of the young after leaving the nest, will be familiar sounds to many 
readers, for the bird is very generally distributed throughout 
most parts of Europe, extending its range through Asia Minor 
to Palestine, and also to Barbary — but not belonging to the 
Ethiopian Region or to the eastern half of the Palaearctic. It 



is the largest of the species indigenous to Britain, and is strictly 
a woodland bird, only occasionally choosing any other place for 
its nest than a hollow tree. Its food consists almost entirely 
of small mammals, chiefly rodents ; but, though on this account 
most deserving of protection from all classes, it is subject to the 
stupid persecution of the ignorant, and is rapidly declining in 
numbers.^ Its nearest allies in North America are the S. nebulosa, 
with some kindred forms, one of which, the S. occidmtalis of 
Gilifornia and Arizona, is figured above j but none of them seem 
to have the “merry note*’ that is uttered by the European 
species. Common to the most northerly forest-tracts of both 
continents (for, though a slight difference of coloration is observ- 
able between American examples and those from the Old World, 
it is impossible to consider it specific) is the much larger S. 
cinerea ox S. lapponica, whose iron-grey plumage, delicately 
mottled with dark brown, and the concentric circles of its facial 
disks make it one of the most remarkable of the group. Then 
may be noticed the genus Bt^o — containing several species 
’ All owls have the habit of casting up the indigestible parts of 
the food swallowed in the form of pellets, which may often be found 
in abundance under the owl-roost, and reveal widiout any manner of 
doubt what the prey of the birds has been. The result in nearly 
every case shows the enormous service they render to man in destroy- 
ing rats and mice. Details of many observations to this effect are 
recorded in the Bericht Uber die XIV. Versamtnlung dtr Deutschen 
Omithologen-Gesellschaft (pp. 30-34). 
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which from their size are usually known as e^le-owls. Hetie 
the Nearctic and Palaearctic forms are sufficiently distinct— 
the latter, B. ignaotts,^ the du^ or grand due of the French, 
ranging over the whole of Europe and Asia north of the 
Himalayas, while the former, B. virginianus, extends over 
tlie whole of North America. A contrast to the generally 
sombre colour of these birds is shown by the snowy ovd, Nyctea 
scandiaca, a circumpolar species, and the only one of its genus, 
which disdains the shelter of forests and braves the most rigorous 
arctic climate, though compelled to migrate southward in winter 
when no sustenance is left for it. Its large size and white 
plumage, more or less mottled with black, distinguish this from 
every other owl. Then may be mentioned the birds commonly 
known in English as “ horned ” owls— the hibous of the French, 
belonging to the genus Asia. One, A. otus (the Otus vulgaris 
of some authors), inhabits woods, and, distinguished by its long 
tufts, usually borne erected, would seem to be common to both 
America and Europe — though experts profess their ability to 
distinguish between examples from each country. Another 
species, A. accipitrinus (the Otus brachyotus of many authors), 
has much shorter tufts on its head, and they are frequently 
carried depressed so as to escape observation. This is the 
“ woodcock-owl ’’ of English sportsmen, for, though a good 
many are bred in Great Britain, the majority arrive in autumn 
from Scandinavia, just about the time that the immigration 
of woodcocks occurs. This species frequents heaths, moors and 
the open country generally, to the exclusion of woods, and has 
an enormous geographical range, including not only all Europe, 
North Africa and northern Asia, but the whole of America — 
reaching also to the Falklands, the Galapagos and the Sandwich 
Islands — for the attempt to separate specifically examples 
from those localities only shows that they possess more or less 
well-defined local races. Commonly placed near Asia, but 
whether really akin to it cannot be stated, is the genus Scops^ 
of which nearly forty species, coming from different parts of 
the world, have been described ; but this number should probably 
be reduced by one half. The type of the genus, S. giu, the 
petit due of the French, is a well-known bird in the south of 
Europe, about as big as a thrush, with very delicately pencilled 
plumage, occasionally visiting Britain, emigrating in autumn 
across the Mediterranean, and ranging very far to the eastward. 
Farther southward, both in Asia and Africa, it is represented 
by other species of very similar size, and in the eastern part of 
North America by S. asio, of which there is a tolerably distinct 
western form, S. kennicotti, besides several local races. 5 . asio 
is one of the owls that especially exhibits the dimorphism of 
coloration above mentioned, and it was long before the true 
state of the case ‘was understood. At first the two forms were 
thought to be distinct, and then for some time the belief obtained 
that the ruddy birds were the young of the greyer form which 
was called 5 . naevia ; but now the “ red owl ’’ and the “ mottled 
owl ’’ of the older American ornithologists are known to be one 
species.” One of the most remarkable of American owls is 
Speotyto cunicularia, the bird that in the northern part of the 
continent inhabits the burrows of the prairie dog, and in die 
southern those of the biscacha, where the latter occurs — makii^ 
holes for itself, says Darwin, where that is not the case-Mrattle- 
snakes being often also joint tenants of the same abodes. The 
odd association of these animals, interesting as it is, cannot 
here be more than noticed, for a few words must be said, ere we 
leave the owls of this section, on the species which has associations 
of a very different kind — the bird of Pallas Athene, the emblem 
of the city to which science and art were so welcome. There 
can be no doubt, from the many representations on coins and 
sculptures, as to their subject being the Corine noeiua of modem 
ornithologists, but those who know the grotesque actions and 
ludicrous expression of this veritable buffoon of birds can never 

* This ^ecies bears confinement very well, and propagates freely 
therein. To it belohg the historic owls of Amndel Castle. 

» See the remarks of Mr Ridgway in the woric before quot^ 
(B. N. America, iii. 9, 10), where also response is made to toe 
observations oi Mr Allen in the Harvard Bulletin (ii. 338, 339). 
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tcf 'Wondfsi^ at ita having; besn^'derikiiKlyc'Sttlected asuthe 
of leaxningi and can hardly,- divest' > themselver of a 
.auapicion that the- choice must have’ beemiaade irt thcjsplrit 'ofi 
^casm^ This littlei owl (for. that is its.tonly hamer-thoujgh it: 
10. not 'even the smallest that\ appeataunitEnglaiid), tb»-ch^eke' 
of the ili'rench,(is spread through^t . the greater part of. Europe, 
but it is not>a native of. Britain. : Ip has a>edngenec in. C,. bramuy 
a bird well known to all residents, in Indisl/ v 
Finally, we have owls of the second sectioni those alhedrto the 
soreeehn^ij iStnK ithe Effr.aie^ of. 'the French; This, 

with it&r discor- 


dant 'Screamj its 
snoring,! j and- its 
hlt8iiig,iis Jar too 
well - known : to 
need description, 
for it is-, one of 
the I most widely- 
, spread' of birds, 
% and- is the^ vwl- 
that has the 
greatest geo- 
^aphical range, 
inhabiting almost 
every country in 
1 the world— 
^ Sweden and Nor-i 
wayj America 
north; of lat. 45®, 
Fig! New Zealand 

being ; the prin- 
cipal-exceptions. It varies, however, not . incsonsidwably, both 
inf sire' and intensity of.coloury and several' ornithologistsi 
faavv tried toToiutd on these variations more^than half-a-dozen 
distinct species.. Some, if not most of themj , seem,., however^; 
hardly ; worthy to be .c<«6idered . geographical -racas^ for thdi' 
differences do- not always depei^ on locality,' K. Bowdler 
Shaipei withi.muohi labour and in gr,eat detail, has -given his 
rdlSaons* B, BtiU 2^j,n^c ^) . and Mis-i 

tstUanty, 126^2^1 ;ii,.i-8t)for aokncKWledgibgifdur subspecies " 
fAirSr Jiamtnea'i as well a$ five* other -species r Of these last; 
Si ten«b0iMUi is peculiar to Austridia^Kwhilo^iS'. 
inhabits also New Guinea, and has ai‘‘ subspiecies;," s>, taftamfis, 
found >oaly iniTasmaiuai ,a<th(rd,t 5 .' C<»»<^a-, hera- a. wide range; 
Iromp, Fiji; and ; nofthera. Australia through- tho' Philippines and 
Fomictsa tO'China, Burmah and; India ; .a loarjth,<.S. capensis^i^ 
peculiar to South. Africa « wbhe.iS'. thomMsisis said to becomEtned 
to-theAfnean islsindribSt.Thoinaa* ' To these may perhaps have 
tOr>ber faddadFa./6peeie8 4 rom^ New-'Britain,, described 'by Count 
Se^adori-aa iSPrfx aMwmba,but it may:ppssibly prove onifuithei! 
Htrestigatioa not to; be a strigipe owl^at alU . (A.. N.) 

OWUNGy in- ;Ef^ish law>..l^- offence of transporting ,woolor 
Shenp out ofrth&^kirigdom,;ito tha detriment of the sta^e manu-i 
fftcture-of- wool^ The-namb is said.to owe its origin- to the fact 
thatiJthe'offenoe waa-usuaHyicarviedton ati night-timey .when the 
oWla .were abroad.' The offence- was- stringently, related by 
•listatute of ' Edward Ilh (t33f>-7)i/ while . many, subsequent 
Statutes also dealt with it. In 1566 the offence, wasxmade punish-F 
ahln^by. the. cutting, pg of the left handand nailiogiit in a ppblic 
placia. a; statute of 1660 the) ship; and,. caragy- were f to be 
foi!feitedv> In.'the reign of George E the penalty 

wM altered to transpprtation; for seven ypars,. nia' offence was 
abolished in 1824.. 

„ OWOSSO^ a. city, of- Shiawassee county>Jf(ichigan, U.S.A*) on 
Shiawassee river,- about -79 -m. N.W, of Detroit and 38 m. N,£. ofi 
iliansingj Pop, (tyoo) Bi59$> of; whonv 1396 -wefre foreigni-bom ; 
:(*9p6. estimate) 9369, It is served : by', the Michigan Central,; 
the Grand Trunk, and the Ann Arbor railways, and is a division 


> Through the dialectic, forou Fr*saie and Prtsaie, the origin. o£ 
thorwordieeasily traced to the Latin ^>rae^>fe-...«.bird of bad omen ; 
hut it b»i» also been confounded, with, Or/rnte, a name of the Osprey 


. p«dnt of , thU'iasfor Ifeifi'Ottu&tdd itt! therf^odl area of iMiclx^, 
and has various maxituiaetures^ iifcluding . beetHsugar,) foe .Which 
Owosso-is; an iet|>ertan^cdiktre.r The vvaUie. of the city’s factdi^ 
products /■'increased, : from? $»/)5 Jvos;*f:'m*/ii9oo to :$3,tD9>a3a. ;m 
i905,,,ort' si^3.%v, Tht mtinicipshty.' ownst and, operates . its 
watcr-wotltt. Qwassa wftsisettJcd' abbut ,1834 and chartterdd as 
a city in, 1859;; 

OX, strictly speaking, therSaxonihasnefor themales of idocnesti- 
cated cattle! butiinladdologkal seme mpl^ so 

a,s to inokide not only the extinct wild ox of; Europe but likewise 
bovine animals,. of every '.desoription; that is . to, say ,tnie oxea, 
bison and buiffaioes,.r Tl^.ich^aGteristios of;<the rsub-^family 
or typical section .of ' tht rfamily are 'given 

in the article BoviPab {q.v,); for the systematic position ofthat 
family see Pecora, 

In the typical oxen>ia6fTrepresentdd>by the existing domestic- 
ated .breeds, {see GATTi,x)i!and- the extinct aurochs ; (9.0.)^ the 
homs arecylindricaiiandiplaoedion an elevated crest at the. very 
vertex of/thO skuUj which has the frontal region of great length. 
Tho aurochs was a .blaok(anim3l> with'H lighter dorsal itreaki and 
horns directed; upwards do ithe shape of a pitchfork;, black at. their 
tips, but otherwise whitish. The fighting bulls of Spain, the 
black Pembroke cattle of Wales, with their derivatives the white 
park-cattle of Chillingham in Northumberland, are undoubtedly 
the direct descendants of the aurochs. The black Kerry breed 
and the black or brown Scotch cattle are also more or less nearly 
related ; and a similar kinship is claimed for the Siemental 
cattle of Switzerland, although their colour is white and fawn. 
Short-horns are a modern derivative from cattle of the same 
general type. Among other British breeds may be mentioned 
the Devons and Herefords, both characterized by their red colour ; 
the long-horned and Sussex breeds, both with very large horns, 
showing a tendency to grow downwards ; and the Ayrshire. 
Polled, or hornless, breeds, such as the polled Angus and polled 
Suffolk, are of interest, as showing how easily the horns can be 
eliminated, and thus indicating a hornless ancestry. The white 
cattle formerly k^t at Qxartley Park, Staffordshire, exhibit signs 
of affinity with thU long-horn breed. The Channel Island cattle, 
which are either black or fawn, would seem to be nearly allied 
to the Spanishifighting breed, and thus to the aurochs. The great 
white or cream coloured cattle of Italy, Austria, Hungary and 
Poland, which have very long black-tipped horns, are also prob- 
ably not far removed from the aurochs stock. 

On the other hand, the great tawny draught cattle of Spain 
seem to indicate mixture with a different stock; the horns having 
a double curvature, quite different from the simple one of the 
aurochs type. There are reports as to these cattle having been 
formerly crossed with the humped eastern species ; and , their 
characteristics are all in favour of Such'an origin. Humppd cattle 
are widely spread over Africa, Mddag^scar and India, and form 
a dfetinct species. Bos indteus, .characterized the .presence 
of a, fleshy hump on thfe..shbulders,.,thc convexi^. (instead of 
concavity) of ;the first part of "the edrve of the horns, the very 
lar^e size of ,ihb ddwlap, and the general presence of White rings 
round the fetlocks, and, light circles suffoundfog the eyes. 
The voice and habits of thfese cattle are also markedly different 
fifom thbse of 'Eunopeacn cattld. Whether humped cattle are of 
Indian or African origin cannot be determined, and . the species 
is known only in the ddmestidated condition. . The largesthorns 
arefdund inthe Galla cattle, in which thby attain enormous dhnen- 
sions. in Europe the name zebu isgenerally applied to the Indian 
breed,' although no such derig^tion is known in India itself. 

'A third' type is apparently indicated by the ancient Egyptian 
cattle, which were not hhmped, and for which the name Her 
aegyptfarwr has bfeen suggested, Thb cattle of Ahkole, on the 
U^ndd frontier; ;whidi m.ve immense horns, conform to this 

Asccond .j^up ol the genus J 3 <MF.i$ represented by the Indo- 
Malay caibtle. included in the sub-genuB Bibos^ (see. Bahtin; GaUr 
and Gav/^) ; they' are chkiracterized' by the more or iess marked 
flattening of the horns, thfe presence of k well-marked ridge on the 
anterior half of the back, and the white kgs., 


OXALIC 




I sub-gei),t^^ . 
repre^ntol "tjb^TAw 

Bisom), - the foreheetd of the'skttll being much 6hi>rtor»iand'ii^er^ 
apd the' hprns^ not arsing frbm a crest on the extreme vertex’ 
•w)iile.,tiie '^s 4 iS<:rpfIf;.(i 4 ,,P 8 ^irs ia.blsoiis^.6ij^ 

13 in,ox«n),jftod>ihejhair pii.the|iead^^in?^Jst)ipng andisl^ggy; 
Very close to this group, if, indeed really sepaeablttyi^ the .Tibetan 
yak Joroiiog by >^fitha sub-gerujB^iW^^^agMj. 

Tile ipp^t w|d,ely di%^nt frpm tfi^ t^ue ^p^en- hce^ ho^^yer, 
the bu^aloes j(see Buffalo), which have .consequently, the most 
cljLimi.^0 g^n^nc dis'tijiptwn. ’'Fjron^ all‘o|!her ^mnae they differ 
by, the .triangular scc^iorv pfiii^eui hpmsv thqy, .arp, <^,Yis;ble .into 
two gipupsy an.African.and aniAaiaitic^ bothiol[ widen are. g^per- 
aHy included in the sub-genus, or genus, Bt^alus, although^ the 
l^ticpr are spijictiines, sp'patat.ed.^ as Bi^elus. The srhaHe^ 

As regards . the, origin. 0I& the .ox^tribe. we/are, stdl inithp dark. 
The structure -of their ’molar teeth affiliates them to the antelope . I 
of the Oryx and Hi^potragus groups ; but the early bovines lack 
horps in the femple, whereas both sexes of thej^f^apj;,plqp§s are. 
horned.. 

Remains of the wild or. aurochs^ are abundant in the superficial 
deposits of Europe, 'Western Asia, and Northern' Africa; ^ those 
(Bern the briok-earths of the Thamoa valley. inUicatiag achaoaJs.oL 
wmeasft proportions. , SuIq by side with d-|iese, are fouqd.reppainSiOf. 
a. huge. bison, generally ,reg«ded an spec^qaUy distinct frpm the 
living European animal and termed Bos {Bison) priscus. In -the 
Pj'eistbcene of India occurs a largo ox (Ros fiamadicus) , possibly 
showing some-affinity with the Bibos fifroup, and in thti.satnQ forma- 
tipn, are iovndi remains of a bi)fIalQ,.aili^ to, but|disbn(;t fro^,.the. 
living.! ndian sppeies. Large oxen also, opour in the .Lower Pliocene, 
of India,, although not closely allied to the living kinds ; while in, 
the same formation are found remains of blsOn (or [?] jrak) and. 
buffaloeS) some of -the latter beiag nearly akin, to the anoa^ althou^i 
mycbi . larMr, . Peehaps,. however,; the. most inteflesti^r- are , the. 
rem?wvs,.ol.cei;taip. oxen, frpm, the, Lower iPliocpae,, of, Europe and 
Iiiidiy,' which have been dpsedbed under .the sub-g'eaerio (or generic), 
^e of Lfpiobos, and arc charactcrizea by tho absehee oz-'hornsi 
i» the fenudos. In • other respeetis they.- appear.ta. come .neatnaito, 
theibeetioj. Rpipsiws.of (Wciinpt-bisione, pome of gigeqtiq size,. pcpuri 
in,th 9 :,aup^d^,lorjDaiifln 3 | 0 f, J^orth lAj^ipa a^ fat aouth as-. Texas.; 

S|ee R. Eydekk’er,. Wild Oxen, Sheep and Coats (London, i^Sy. 

(RuL.:*y. I 

OXALIC H3Cg'0^’2H^,’one of thOjoldest-kxown cnganici j 
acids. Scheefe prepa^qd it by oxid,‘“rtg.sugM. with -nm'ic-aoid, 
and showed , it, to' be identical Vith the acetoseflic aeid-obtained 
from wood-sorrel. It is fopnd .in the. form of^itt acid potassium; 
salt in many.plpnts, especially in wood-sorr <4 (OxaiiV dwtereite) 
ap,d in varieties of Jtttwiex ; as, ammonium-salt- -irt-guano ; as* 
calcium salt in rbubarb'root, in various, litfhens -and in. -plant 
cells'; a.s, sodium. salt in species of -Stdicomia and as free acid 
in varieties of Bpletu^. It is' alsp present in -urine -and in -urinary 
calquU: It is formed in the oxidation of many organic compouiids 
{e.g,. sugar, stareb'and cellulose) by nib^c acid, I and also by- the 
fusion of many oxygm-holding -compounds’ withicanstic alkalis, 
this, latter method being ertiployed for the manufacrtiur-oof-oxaliq 
acid.' In tliis process, qelluloise (in the fotm-oi-sawdnst) is^made 
into a stiff paste' with 'a mixtqre of strong caustib-potarfvand .sodai 
solution and. heated in fl?it iron pans 10 -200-350- Q' 'Hut some-! 
what, dark-^colourcd- mass is lixiviated with -a-smatt amount of 
warm water in order to remove exce^ of -alkali, the- residual 
alkaline. Oxidates converted ifitp insoluble calcium -oxalate .-by 
boiling with niilk' of lime^, thp linap salt separated, .and decom-t 
posed by, m«ans,()f,.splpluirjc.aQid... Itis,fciurid.)ib9t3b9..sa5vdust 
obtained from; poft,WQoc^„ik„the.. best material for use in this 
process. Il;,ma>r be,pb|ta|ned.,syn1hetipaUy by heating sodium 
in 9, current ,of,ca.rboi) 4 iuxif^ to 360® .'C. ; by the oxidation of 

a lene, glsreq! ; by .heating sodi^m.^^niate ,to'4Qo‘’ C. (V. Mers 
)V, Weltb^ Ber.,. 1S82,, i5,'p, JM3) and by the spontaneous 
■olysis, of ap .f^qup^s .solutiob of ^anogen gas. 

' The hydrafed, ad.d. crystBilfix^Jh prisms' which effloresce in 
air, and readily soluble, in' watef. It loses its water of 
cnrstailization at lop,® C,, and begins to sublime at about xSot 
rdo* C, whilst on bfatirig. to.^ a ; Stitt higher temperature it 
partially degonipose^ mtp cafbon dipxide and formic acid, or 
mto carbon dioxide, carbon monoxidd and water; the latter 


m 

decomposition being also , brought abogt . by heating oxalic 
acid with cbhcefitmted sulphuric acid.-. Thb' ahhydt^ acfd 
liAeiy at 'C.' (E. Bamberger; W.' i 4 o*>affd 

frequefttfy^ bsed as a .cpndOniihg Phto&phoru^ pehta- 

phlpr^de^ d^COpipbses ’ it inti) 'catb'^ 'iUonok^c 'fma 'mbxrdc, 
*H>^ti^-pkfflg.',the dim gepfrgiiy, 
pwpaiing.phQsphfltuscxyobipride,. 

tp it ^idlds formic acid -and carbon dioxide^. aJbov'e.this 

.tqij(^rhjji^e. all^. alcohol is formed. Nasc^t h^fie||eh‘redu(»fc 
liti'itQ glycplftc, aad. Ppjl^ium peffoaug^f^ iri .aciff 'sdlufitifi 
oxidines it to cadrhao, dioxide And- water ; tbeAJ^gAAese^mp^y 
fqrmed has a catalytic -accelerating effect on the decompoaitiooi: 

(]^;4lip acid .is very poisonous, and hy reason of its great 
sirniiarityi in appearance to Epsom it has been very fre- 
quent]^ mistaken for this substance wit^ in many coses, fatal 
results. The antidotes for oxalic acid pmsoning are milk of 
lime, chalky whiting, or even wall-plaster, followed by ejipjfeR.ua- 
.tiqp, brought about by an enema, ok castor oil. OgljL-tbe salts 
of the alkalt, metals arc solubip. in water. Beside/the ordinary 
acid and neutral salts, a series of salte called q^iadroxalates is 
knoum, these bqing sails containing .oneLmofecnle of acid salt, 
incQmbmatipn.with one molecule of acid, one of the, most common 
being ‘‘ saU of sorrel,” KHCjO^’tloCaO^’SHjO. The oxalates 
arc readily decomposed on heating, leaving a residue-of carbonate, 
or oxide of the metal. The.silvcr, salt decomposes with explosive 
violence, , leaving I a residue of the metal 


ag^hY'aud is. use^l as 

FpKsfPiOJs, 


)xalate, FcK..,(C^OA)tt‘H.O, is a strong re <3 
a photographic clavclopcr. Pota^iiuni 
is used in the. preparation of platino 


. ferric 
platinotypcs. 


ahsulute a^lidl, (.s a colourless liquid which boils at xo6® C. Methyl 
QxaMe, (CO-OC^),, which is prepared in a oimilar maanar, is a 
soliu-mixiingjat 54° C. It i.s used in the.4>r«piyr/fetioft of pure methyl 
.afeoEpL On, treatment with zinc and alkyl iodides or. with zinc 
jatkyls they converted into esters ot hydrox^-idialkyl MOtiaacids. 
An i'mpuro„OA«Iy/, chloride, a liquid-boUing ati 70? C., has been ob- 
tained oy .ffie aci;ton of pho5phorvM.pentachloAd&iOn ethyl oxalate. 
Oxafnic add, HOX-CONH,, is obteinod on heating acid ammonium 
.oxa^te.; . by boiling oxamide with ammonia ; and among the 
products /produced '.when amino-acids’ are oxidited wttftp'-poteikium 
''iqrmangaqiate (J- Ti Halsey. Zdt. /. physiol. Chd»t, >89^ ^5^.111:32^. 

f is.a ctystallmei powder difficultly soluble' in -watoo-andiitnotdngiat 
■ 2ip* 'C. Twi^h d^omposition). Its ethyl ester, known as oxam**- 
thane, crystallines , in rhombic plates which melt at 114-115® C, 
iPhosphcku^ .^tachl6i;ide converts .it-iuito cyan-jQaKb(MW>;«iteC/; Ae 
effiyl bxamihc.chlbndefirst.formed being- unSfaUaiV 
->R(:>OC-p(C^NH-,wWON CpOR‘. . OjfeMkidai.[Cai^H,( pi»dM)Wd.,by 
the action .of amixtpre of phOspheinis pe»taoh]jMride>,aiiid oxyehlOKidie 
on dxamic acid (H. Ost and A. MeAtb,-B#K., ig86y SOASO* 

crystallize?, j — — 

lysed.b 

pared { _ 

alM obtained by the action of hydrogen ■pe«oxide.on;hydFQQy[i«ic 
acid, or of. manganese dipxidfr and -sulptanrio^acid -oaipqtewtom 
cyanide 7 It is a White crystalline powder wbiclvis almopa-sJMQluole 
in cold water. It melts at 417-419° C. (with dooompogiiiiM^twJifn 
h«ated.in.asea!0d.tube.<A. MifthiiAl 28, pu When 

heateAwith.phpwbo^ ipwtojwde it, yields .cyanogen. , It Steadily 
hy,drply,tod.by, ho^ solutions of the. caustlp alkalis. Substigutsd 
oxamides are produced by the action of primary •^amtena on etfiyl 
oxalate^, ^rmioiramaridr- I^N'CO-CO^NH-NH'ti is 'prmMie 4 ;by>(^o 
aetion .of/hydnuiBU/ bydratOf oa-iOixamae^a?io,.(w„ K- 

Unger, Ber. 

at 220-221® 



Let'ones to produce 

aXAU5,)in botany, a large .geiHl8.pf STOA^l.btxbaoepgs pl,!^.ts, 
comiirisiflg, with a few -small. AU),ed! genera,, the, natpr^.oi^pr 
Qxali4aosae. The name^ is,.(kg;^va4 from Gr,. .apjljd, 
the plants befitg.acid from presence of .acid calcium oxalate. 
It contains 220 species,- chiefly Spg1;b Afri^ and tropical 
AiuliSputh -Americajh.. It is represented in Britain by the wood- 
soniel.a ,smal.l stcmiess.. plant ' with radical trefoil-likt leaves 
growing from a creeping scaly rootstock, and the flowers borne 
smgly oq, arj,.aj(iUary stalk; the flowers are tegular with- flve 
sepafe, fiye ; obovatp,. white, purple-veined, frtje pet^s, ten 
stamens and a ; central- five-lobed, five-cellpd \oyhry with ff,Ve 
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free styles. The fruit is a capsule, splittii^ by valves ; the seeds 
have a fleshy coat, which curls back elastically, ejecting the true 
seed. The leaves, as in the other species of the genus, show 
a sleep-movement,” becoming pendulous at night. 

OxeUis crenxia. Oca of the South Americans, is a tuberous-rooted 
half-Hardy perennial, native of Peru. Its tubers are comparatively 
small, and .somewhat acid ; but if they be exposed to the sun from 
six to ten days they become sweet and floury. In the climate of 
JEneland they can only be grown by starting them in heat in March, 
and planting out in June in a light soil and warm situation. They 
grow freely enough, but few tubers are formed, and these of small 
size. The fleshy stalks, which have the acid flavour of the family, 
may, however, be used in the same way as rhubarb for tarts. The 

leaves may be 
eaten in salads. It 
is easily propa- 
gated by cuttings 
of the stems or % 
means of sets like 
the potato. 

Oxttlis Deppei or 
O. tetrapkylla, a 
bulboos perennial, 
native of Mexico, 
has scaly bulbs, 
from which are 
produced fleshy, 
tapering, white, 
semi-transparent 
roots, about 4 in. in 
length and 3 to 4 in. 
in diameter. They 
strike down into 
the soil, which 
should therefore be 
made light and rich 
with abundance of 
decayed vegetable 
matter. The bulbs 
should be planted 
about the end of 
April, 6 in. apart, 
in rows x ft. asun- 
der, being only 
just covered with 
soil and having a 
situation with a 
southern aspect. 
The roots should 
be dug up before 
they become affected by frost, but if protected they will continue 
to mcrease in size till Novemb^. When taken up tne bulbs should 
be stored in a cool dry place for replanting and the roots for use. 
The roots are gently boiled with salt and water, peeled and eaten 
like asparagus with melted butter and the yolks of eggs, or served 
up like salsafy and scorzoncra with white sauce. 

Many other species are known in cultivation for edgings, rockwork 
or as pot-plants for the greenhouse, the best hardy and half-hardy 
vinriii teing O. arenaria, purple ; O. ffowtn, crimson ; O. enrua- 
phylla, white or pale rose ; O. floribunda, rose ; O. lasiandra, pink ; 
O. luteola, creamy yellow ; 0. variabilis, purple, white, red ; and 
O. violacM, violet. 



Wood-sorrel (Oxalis Acetosella), f nat. size, x, 
Fruit which has split open ; the seeds arc shot 
out by the clastic contractions of their outer 
coat, s. 


OXAZOLES, a group of organic compounds containing a 
ring complex (shown below) composed of three carbon atoms, 
and one oxygen and one nitrogen atom ; they are isomeric with 
the isoxazoles {q.v.). They are obtained by condensing a 
halogen derivatives of ketones with acid-amides (M. Levry, 
Ber. 1887, so, p. 2576 ; 1888, 2X, p. 2195) 

® ‘=<OH + Br -eu = 


by the action of concentrated sulphuric acid on nitriles and 
benzoin (F. Japp, Jour. Chem. Soc. 1893, 63, p. 469) ; and by 
passing hydrochloric acid gas Jnto a mixture of aromatic 


f aromatic alde- 
hydes and their cyanhydrins (£. Fischer, Ber. 1896, 29, p. 205). 

R-CH<Qy-|-OHCR- 




They are weak bases, and the ring system is readily split 
evaporation with hydrochloric acid, or by the action of reducii^; 
and oxidizing agents. 

The dihydro-oxazoles or oxazolines are similarly formed when 
fi-halogen alkyl amides are condensed with alkali (S. Gabriel, 
Ber. 1889, 22, p. 2220), or by the action of alkali on the compounds 
formed by the interaction of ethylene chlorhydrin on nitrileB. They 


are strong bases characterized by a quinoline-like s. 
amino-oxazolines are known as alkylene-^areas and are formed 
by the action of potassium cyanate on the hydrobromides of the 
bromalkylamines (S. Gabriel, Ber. 1895, 28, p. 1899). They are 
strong bases. Teirakydro-oxaxoles or oxazolidines result from the 
action of aldehydes on amino-alcohols (L. Knorr, Ber. 1901, 34, 
p. 3484). The above types of compounds may be represented by 
the following formulae : — 


N = CH. K - CH N.C(NHJ KH -CH.. 

CH=:CH/ CH, CH,/ CHj - CH,/ ’ CH,-CH/ 

oxazole oxazoline amino-oxazoline oxazolidines. 


The bemoxeuoles are formed when ortho-aminophenols are con- 
densed with organic acids (A. Ladenburg, Ber. 1876, 9, p. 1524 ; 
1877, 10, p. Z113), or hy heating aldehydes and ortho-aminophenols 
to high temperature (G. Mazzara and A. Leonard!, Gaee. iSyx, 21, 
p. 251). They are mostly crystalline solids which distil uncha^ed. 
when warmed with acids they split into their components, '^ey 
behave as weak bases. By the condensation of ortho-aminophenols 
with phosgene or thiophosgene, oxy and thio-derivatives are 
obtained, the (OH) and (aH) groups being situated in the 1* position, 
and these compounds on treatment with amines yield amino de- 
rivatives. 


OXE, PEDES (1520-1575), Danish Finance Minister, was bom 
in 1520. At the age of twelve he was sent abroad to complete 
his education, and resided at the principal universities of Germany, 
Holland, France, Italy and Switzerland for seventeen years. 
On his return he found both his parents dead, and was 
appointed the guardian of his eleven young brothers and sisters, 
in which capacity, profiting by the spoliation of the church,, 
he accumulated immense riches. His extraordinary financial 
abilities and pronounced political capacity soon found ample 
scope in public life. In 1552 he was raised to the dignity of 
(councillor of state); in 1554 he successfully accom- 
plished his first diplomatic mission, by adjusting the differences 
between the elector of Saxony and tiie margrave of Brandenburg. 
The same year he held the post of governor of Copenhagen and 
shwed with Byrge Trolle the control of the treasury. A few 
years later he incurred the royal disfavour for gross malversation 
in the administration of public property, and failing to com- 
promise matters with the king, fled to Germany and engaged 
in political intrigues with the adventurer Wilhelm von Grumbach 
(1503-1567) for the puipose of dethroning Frederick II. in favour 
of Christina of Lorraine, the daughter of Christian II. But 
the financial difficulties of Prederick II. during the stress of 
the Scandinavian Seven Years’ War compelled him, in 1566, 
to recall the ^eat financier, when his confiscated estates were 
restored to him and he was reinstated in all his offices and 
dignities. A change for the better immediately ensued. The 
finances were speedily put on an excellent footi^, means were 
provided for carrying on the war to a successful issue (one of the 
chief expedients being the raising of the Sound tolls) and on the 
conclusion of peace Oxe, as lord treasurer, not only reduced 
the national debt considerably, but redeemed a large portion of 
the alienated crown-lands. He reformed the coinage, developed 
trade and commerce and introduced numerous agricultural 
reforms, especially on his own estates, which he was never weary 
of enlarging, so that on his death he was the wealthiest land- 
owner in Denmark. Oxe died on the 24th of October 1575,. 
after contributing, more than any other statesman of his day, 
to raise Denmark for a brief period to the rank of a great power. 

See P. Oxe’s live og levnet (Copenhagen, 1675) ; Danmarkt riges 
kistorie, vol. 3 (Copenhagen, 1897-1903). 

OXENBRIDGE, JOHN (1608-1674), English Nonconformist 
divine, was born at Daventry, Northamptonshire, on the 30th 
of January z6o8, and was educated at Emmanuel College,. 
Cambridge, and Magdalen Hall, Oxford (B.A. 1628, M.A. 1631). 
As tutor of Magdalen Hall he drew up a new code of articles 
referring to the government of the college. He was deprived 
of his office in Majr 1634, and began to preach, with a similar 
disregard for constituted authority. After his voyages to the 
Bermudas he returned to England (1641), and after exercising 
an itinerant and unattached ministry settled for some months 
in Great Yarmouth and then at Beverley. He was minister 
at Berwick-on-Tweed when in October 1652 he was appointed 
a fellow of Eton College. There in 2658 he preached the funeral 
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sermon of Francis Rous, the provost, and thence in 1660 he was 
ejected. He returned to his preaching at Berwick-on-Tweed, 
but was expelled by the Act of Uniformity in i66a- and after 
spending some time in the West Indies settled (167 ut Boston, 
Massachusetts, where he was ordained minist-:. uf the First 
Churclv He died on the 28th of December 1674. A few sermons 
are all that he published. His first wife (d. 1658) was “ a scholar 
beyond what was usual in her sex,” and Andrew Marvell, who 
was their friend, wrote an epitaph for her tomb at Eton which 
was defaced at the Restoration ; his second wife (d. 1659) was 
Frances Woodward, daughter of the famous vicar of Bray ; 
his third was a widow whom he met at Barbados. 

OXENFORD, JOHN (1812-1877), English dramatist, was 
born at Camberwell on the X2th of August 1812. He began his 
literary career by writing on finance. He was an excellent 
linguist, and the author of many translations from the German, 
notably of Goethe’s Dichtung und Wahrheit (1846) and Ecker- 
mann’s Conoersations of Goethe (1850). He did much by his 
writing to spread the fame of Schopenhauer in England. His 
first play was My Fellow Clerk, produced at the Lyceum in 
1835. This was followed by a long series of pieces, the most 
famous of which were perhaps the Portei^s Knot (1858) and 
Twice Killed (1835). About 1850 he became dramatic critic of 
The Times, He died in Southwark on the 21st of February 1877. 

Many references to his pieces will be found in The Life and Re- 
miniscences of E. L. Blanchard (ed. C. Scott and C. Howard, 1891). 

OXENHAM, HENRY NUTCOMBE (1829-1888), English 
ecclesiologist, son of a master at Harrow, was born there on the 
15th of November 1829. From Harrow he went to Balliol 
College, Oxford. He took Anglican orders in 1854, but became 
a Roman Catholic in 2857. At first his thoughts turned towards 
the priesthood, and he spent some time at the London Oratory 
and at St Edmund’s College, Ware ; but being unable to sur- 
render his belief in the validity of Anglican orders, he proceeded 
no further than minor orders in the Roman Church. In 1863 
he made a prolonged visit to Germany, where he studied the 
language and literature, and formed a close friendship with 
Dollinger, whose First Age of the Christian Church he translated 
in 1866. Oxenham was a regular contributor to the Saturday 
Review. A selection of his essays was published in Short Studies 
in Ecclesiastical History and Biography (1884), and Short Studies, 
Ethical and Religious (1885)4 He also translated in 1876 the 
2nd vol. of Bishop Hefele’s History of the Councils of the Church, 
and published several pamphlets on the reunion of Christendom. 
His Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement (1865) and Catholic 
Eschatology and Vniversalism (1876) are standard works. 
Oxenham died at Kensington on the 23rd of March 1888. 

See J. Gillow’s BibliograpkiceU Dicltonary of English Catholics, 
vol. V. Aa interesting obituary notice on Oxenham was written by 
Vicesitnus, iw* Dean John Oakley of Manchester, for the Manchester 
Guardian, and published in pamphlet form (Manchester, 1888). 

OXENSTJERNA, an ancient Swedish senatorial family, the 
origin of which can be traced up to the middle of the t4th 
century, which had vast estates in Sddermanland and Uppland, 
and began to adopt its armorial designation of Oxenstferna 
(“ Ox-forehead ”) as a personal name towards the end of the 
16th century. Its most notable members were the following. 

I. Count Axel Gustafsson (1583-1654), chancellor of 
Sweden, was born at F6n6 in Uppland, and was educated with 
his brothers at the universities of Rostock, Jena and Wittenberg. 
On returning home in 1603 he was appointed kammerjunher to 
King C 3 iarles IX. In i6o6 he was entrusted with his first 
diplomatic mission, to Mecklenburg, was appointed a senator 
during his absence, and henceforth became one of the king’s 
most trusted servants. In i6io he was sent to Copenhagen to 
prevent a war with Denmark, but was unsuccessful. This 
embassy is important as being the beginning of Oxenstjerna’s 
long diplomatic struggle with Sweden’s traditional rival in 
the north, whose most formidable enemy he continued to be 
throughout life. Oxenstjerna was appointed a member of 
Gustavus Adolphus’s council of regency. High aristocrat as 
he was, he would at first willingly have limited the royal power. 


An oligarchy guiding a limited monarchy was ever his ideal 
government, but the genius of the young king was not to be 
fettered, so Oxaistjerna was content to be the colleague instead 
of the master of his sovereign. On the 6th of January 1612 he 
was appointed chancellor. His controlling, organising hand wu 
speediV felt in every branch of the administration. For his 
services as first Swedish plenipotentiapr at the peace of Knared, 
1613, he was richly rewarded. During the frequent absences 
of Gustavus in Livonia and Finland (1614-1616) Oxenstjerna 
acted as his vice-regent, when he displayed manifold abilities 
and an all-embracing activity. , In 1620 he headed the brilliant 
embassage despatched to Berlin to arrange the nuptial contract 
between Gustavus and Mary Eleanora of Brandenburg, It was 
his principal duty during the king’s Russian and Polish wars 
to supply the armies and the fleets with everything necessary, 
including men and money. By this time he had become so 
indispensable that Gustavus, in 1622, bade him accompany him 
to Livonia, where Oxenstjerna was appointed governor-general 
and commandant of Riga. His services in Livonia were 
rewarded with four castles and the whole bishopric of Wenden. 
He was entrusted with the peace negotiations which led to the 
truce with Poland in 1623, and succeeded, by skilful diplomacy, 
in averting a threatened rupture with Denmark in 1624. On 
the 7th of October 1626 he was appointed governor-general of 
the newly-acquired province of Prussia. In 1629 he concluded 
the very advantageous truce of Altmark with Poland. Previ- 
ously to this (September 1628) he arranged with Denmark a 
joint occupation of Stralsund, to prevent that important fortress 
from falling into the hands of the Imperialists. After the battle 
of Breitcnfeld (September 7th, 1631) he was summoned to assist 
the king with his counsels and co-operation in Germany. During 
the king’s absence in Franconia and Bavaria in 1632 he was 
appointed legatus in the Rhine lands, with plenipotentiary 
authority over all the German generals and princes in the 
Swedish service. Although he never fought a battle, he was a 
born strategist, and frustrated all the efforts of the Spanish 
troops by his wise regulations. His military capacity was 
strikingly demonstrated by the skill with which he conducted 
large reinforcements to Gustavus through the heart of Germany 
in the summer of 1632. But it was only after the death of the 
king at Liitzen that Oxenstjerna’s true greatness came to light. 
He inspired the despairing Protestants both in Germany and 
Sweden with fresh hopes. He reorganized the government both 
at home and abroad. He united the estates of the four upper 
circles into a fresh league against the common foe (1634), in 
spite of the envious and foolish opposition of Saxony. By the 
patent of the 12th of January 1633 he had already been ap- 
pointed legate plenipotentiary of Sweden in Gennany with 
absolute control over all the territory already won by the Swedish 
arms. No Swedish subject, either ikfore or after, ever held such 
an unrestricted and far-reaching authority. Yet he was more 
than equal to the extraordinary difficulties of the situation. 
To him both warriors and statesmen appealed invariably as 
their natural and infallible arbiter. Richelieu himself declared 
that the Swedish chancellor was “an inexhaustible source of 
well-matured counsels.” Less original but more sagacious than 
the king, he had a firmer grasp of the realities of the situation. 
Gustavus would not only have aggrandized Sweden, he would 
have transformed the German empire. Oxenstjerna wisely 
abandoned these vaulting ambitions. His country’s welfare 
was his sole object All his efforts were directed towards pro- 
curing for the Swedish crown adequate compensation for its 
sacrifices. Simple to austerity in his own tastes, he nevertheless 
recognized the political necessity of impressing his allies and 
confederates by an almost regal show of dignity ; and at the 
abortive congress of Frankfort-on-Main (March 1634), held for 
the purpose of uniting all the German Protestants, Oxenstjerna 
appeared in a carriage drawn by six horses, with German princes 
attending him on foot. But from first to last his policy suffered 
from the slenderness of Sweden’s material resources, a cardinal 
defect which all his craft and tact could not altogether conceal 
from the vigilance of her enemies. The buccess of his system 
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poi^tul«Ae 4 an.iupintenrupt^ s^riej^i Qf tri^mph^, wJiCT^^,,at 
sijnglte wa$ likely, to ..be to it, Thvi? the;, ir|^t{^l , 

disaster of NcirdUngco (Septeipbe^ . 6th, i634i aep .SwffDpN,: 
iXtti^ry) brought jhirp, for, ani»ns^p.t, to ,thft varg? .of ri^i% ap4. 
CQonpellqd him,, for the 6rst,tiin4,.?o,far,to. <lepaft frow bi^rpoUcy 
ofcii^epewiftBee as to solicijl; ii-ect assisdiancei frpip F^ce, i But, . 
ivfll av^e that Rjohfiiictt pe^d theiSwedish-ajcipiea aa wch 
as,; he., himself .needed money, he. refused at,ithie,copferen$e.pf 
Cgmpi^gne> (1633) tq.bipd hisJb?nda m id:^e’ft|tt^i;e,fQ|-,,the.sakei 
of some .slight,, present relief., 1ft r636j, however, heicon<^ded 
a r fresh! subsidy'.treaty with. France rat Wisotar, The isame. ye^ 
he, returned to. Syviedea ; and. took ,hisi seat .ip the, Regency, Hi? ; 
presence, at home overawed alf opposition, and, such .was the. 
general confidence inspired by his superior, ,wisd,Ofn that for thp 
nmet nine years his voice,,- especially as regarded foreign affairs, 
waft omnipotent in the council of state. He drew, up beforehand 
the.plan of the Danish War of 1643-1645, so brilliantly executed 
by .hennart Torstensson, and had the .satisfaction of severely 
crippling, Denmark by the peace of Bremsebro (164-5), His 
Inter years .were embittered; by the jealopsy of the young .Queen 
Christina^ who thwarted thc^ old statesipan, in every <iirec;tioii. 
He always attributed the exiguity of. Sweden’s gains by the peace 
of >Osnabruch.;to.t,ChriiStina'S undue interference. Oxenstjerna 
wa? oppo^ at first .to the abdication, of Christina^ because he 
fibred, mischief to Sweden frpm the unruly and idventuroup 
disppsiti^ of, her appointed successor) Charles G .stavus. The 
extraordinary consideration shown to him by he mow king 
ultimately, .however, recondlqd him to the change. He died 
at Stockholm on the sSth ofr August 1654. 

See Aiftl .Oxenstjernas^ shrift^n .oeft . brefvexling (StoekhpltUi . >388 : 
Pt se^.) ; A. cle Marny^ Oxenstftrna et Richelieu 4 Compiigne (Paris, 

a. CtooNt J6HAK AxELssoN(i6rr-*657), son of the foregoing, 
completed his ‘Studies at Upsala in i6s<i, and- was . sent ‘by- his 
fa^the^ on a- grand itow through France, the -Nwherlands and 
Great BHtain* He -served under Count Guetavus 'Horn- in the 
Thirty Years** Whr fwmv 163ft, and •waft subsequently employed 
by hk father in .various diplomatic missions, though hjs instruo- 
tionft were always so precise and -minute that he waft httle*inarc : 
than'tho' executor of the.chancellork wishest- He was one-of the 
commifisionerft who signed the truce *of i63'3 with ‘Pnlaadj< and | 
in‘ ,1639, much i^nst) hiO'father’e will;^ was made a- senator. 
Along-with Salviuft'he i-epresented Swe^ at the «greiit‘peace , 
congress- of OsnabrOckj but as he received) bis instruosiens direct 1 
frum hia father, whereas Sahriuswas in the queen’s confidence, 
the V two /‘ legatee were constantly at variancev From ^1650, 
to- 165a -he was -govemorgcncral of iPomcranioj Charles -X. 
made him.,.earl kna^shnh 

3. Gabrisk,’ GcrsiwiBSON (i5g7'Ni64o))j bvothev-oh (a),, wee 
fr0m'.i6ia- to 1618. the - chi^-j adviser -of ‘Duke- John^^ son- of 
Kmg Jbhh'III., and -Gustavus Adolphus’s competitor for. the 
Swedi^' throne.* After the duke’s death- he -became, virtually, 
the hocum'teitem of the chancellor (with whom -he -wap .al/ways - 
on 'the most intimate- terms) -durii^ -Axel-’r frequent absences 
frem-Swedeni- -He -wasolso cmptoyed'isuocessftfllyion'Dumerous 
diptomatio-miseions. He ■ wae • most • usually - the. intenncdiaiy , 
between- his brother -and- tho. riksdag andeenate. In. -i634,>he, 
was -created lord- high- stewards Hie - special depactment, Svoa 1 
Hofrtt/' the. supreme court of .justke,- was ever a* model -of. 
efficiency,- and he frequentfy act^ >06 chancellor -and )Ord>higjhi 
treasurer as well- 

See-Gatrw/ Gustafstons. bre^ HU , Riks.Konster, Axei,Of($»atjema, 
/6/'/-/d,ia.(Stockholat, liSoo). 

4, Coujfl BsNGT or BBXftPIOr: GABRlftL^SOX (1633-1708,), 
was the son. of Axel Oxenstjerna's half:brother, Gabi^el Bcftg^sqn, 
(1586-1656). After, a,. careful education and a long rosidentjc 
abroad) hp b^gpn bis .diplomatic career at. the great peace con- 
gnjess ^ Osnabriick. During his stay in Germany he 
an<3^ntance. of the count palatine, Charles Gustavus, af.ter- 
wasd^. Charles X., whose confidence he completely won, TVo 
yeafs after the, .king’s accessJon ^1.654) Oxenstjer,^ was sent 
to, repteecnt Sweden at the Kr^isfag of Lower Saxony. In 
1655 ne ftccompamed Charles to. Poland and was mode governor 


of, the conquered provinces ©(.Kulm, ,Kuj|a>tia. l^ovia an^ 
Great, Ppland., The.firrnnei^ and buipanity .whieh b* a^PTO.d 
|n thjs, new cajp^icity wqft. t^, affectionate .gratitude' of the 
anq 'induced. the, .Genpw.pp^wo*^ them, notably 

thejchy of Thorn, tQ s^e^wftb ^he. Swedes against the P6l^ 
Puiring, Cbyilles’s abseftee .in. Deftrp^k ,(1657^ Oxenstjerna, 
tha.nms.t-de5^ate.cirQuiftsfanQe5^.,ten;y:iw^ defended ilTiorn 
ior,.ten, moiiths,.aftd the terms .of! ci^jtulatipn ultima^ly ob- 
^«jed,i?)f hiin &9.,advaiitagf,qes^,that they wer^ made % 
basis , pf, fihfi , subsequent, -peape peg^tfatipns at Oliya, between 
Pplsrid an^ Sw«deni.,'vheftt9^®PStjffVfta,,was one of the, chje^ 
plenipotentiaries pf the Swedish, xegcnpy. During, thp idgminor 
tiun of.Ma^us de la.Gardie hq played but. -a subordftia^e part 
in, affairs, From 1662 to 1666 he wa? governor-general of Livonia, 
In 1674 he .was sent to Vienna , txy and prevent the threatened 
outbreak of win: between France and the empire. The con; 
nexions- which hq formed and. the sympathies which ;he won here 
had a considerable influence, on his future car.eer,. and rosulted 
in his appointinent a? one of the Swedish envoys to the, congress 
of Nijmwegen/1676). His appointmpnt. was generally regarded 
as an approximation on the part of, Sweden to Austria and 
)[IoUand. During the congress he. laboured, assiduously in an 
antj-Fr^nch direction; a well-;u!^tified distrust of France was, 
indeed, henceforth the keynote of his policy, a policy diametrio- 
ally opposed to Sweden’s former system. In 1680 Gharles XL 
entrusted him absolutely with the conduct of foreign affairs, 
on the.sole condition .that peace was to be preseeved,- an office 
which he held for the next seventeen years to the very great 
advantage of Sweden. His leading political, principles were 
friendship with the maritime powers (Great Britain and.Hollhnd) 
and thp. emperor,, and a. close, anti-Danish affihnce with the 
house of Holstein.- Charles XL apmintpd Oxenstjerna one 
of the regents during the minority oi Qiarles X‘II.; The martial 
proclivities of the new king filled ,the p^dent old. chancellor 
with alarm and anxiety. His protests were frequent and 
energetic, and. he advised Charles in vain to accept thp term^ 
of -peace offered by the first anti:Swedish coalition. Oxenstjernq 
hfts been described as “^a shrewd and subtle little man, of gentle 
disposition,, but remarkable' fqr his firmness and tenacity of 
chtir^ter.”“ 

' See F' F; Carlson, Sifen'ges Msiotia wnthf XoHungarne af Pfalxisha 
Aasel (StDokholm) 18S3,; i885>; O. .Sjogren, iCoW dm... 

Svtnsk «> I . (Stpckbolmi., 18917) It aad» . cewft 

ppftd^nt N^'fe) 

0 !fCFp]^,' BABl 3 ' , 0 F, an Enrfjsh, title , held snccessively 
the families pf -Vkre and Harley. TTje three most important earip 
of the Vpre line (sep Verb) are noticed separately below. The 
Veres, held the earldom from 1x42 until 'Itfarch 1703, when it 
becanuT,e?frihPt on th.p of Aubrey dp Vere, the 20th eftrl. 
ift. r 7 n , thp English, statpsman Robert Rarlpy .(sep beipiy) wap 
created earl of -Cheford ; but -thp-titleibeoamp.-ex,tiftct;m'.tftii 
family. on-.thq d^tj^ pf phfl.etfpeaRi In, 18^ . 

OX*'pIW,RjtfWABpP» OF(r 5 S,o-* 6 ci 4 )< 

spft.pf Jpbn,dq.yers,.,tb&rl^th,earJ(,, waa burn pn, ^ .I2th of. Ami) 
Iip> mptricHiated ftt i Qftpw !5 CpllegO), (^mbridg,o, but 
bn remftVpdr,later!,to.,.St, Jqbn> Cpl)gge,.apd .waa known, as. I^ord 
BoIpbfiP.im'i BftlbpcKmnt 5 l,bp,, 4 Up 9 !eede 4 ,iu,r 5 d 4 to the.earldpfti 
and,tq.,tJt:^,hpreditao^.digfti,ty,pf:gmat chfimbpriain pf England. 
As.pne -of, ,tbe rpyaf the ,bpy. came under tlie care of I^rd 
Burghli^/ftt whpsp.bou^ m .London .be-hyed, under thp tvto,rsl)n) 
of ., hia, mOs^rftftl, uftPlq,. Arthur, Guiding, the,tranpla,tor.of Ovof. 
His violent Jteftiper, aftd erratiq;dpings wiere a, constant sourqe 
of anxiety, to,. l)urghlpy» whq-, nevertheless in 1571 g^ye h|m 
his, cldpst daughter,' in xparriage, Oxford xnorp, than 
once asked, .for, ft military^ or- a ,naval command, but Burghfey 
hoped, that hjs gftpdjQpks Jiogether jvitb his skill in dancing and 
in .feats of arms would, win , for bim a high, ppsipioft at court. 
His accomplisiwients did inde^ speure S^zabeth’s favour, bi^t 
he ofl^nded hqr by going to, Zanders withqut her consent in 
1574, .and more seriously in 15S2 by ftduel with onp of her gpntk- 
men^, Thomas Knyvet. , Among his other escapades was a fu,ti)e 
, , X /.«. |n the Vetp line* 
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S Jpt.ljo rescue from the Tower ,Thc)!»a^;Pow*rd, 4th duke of 
forfol^, . with' whom be , was diatanitly-yconnected^' Ih 257.9 he 
insulted'iSir. PbUip, Si(^y by caUijag;bini e "puppy.” on the- 
tennisrcoutit . at, WhitehalU; . Sidney ,, accordingly challenged 
Oxluidi but the queen focbadei hjm to, fight,, and. required him- 
to. apologize , on, the ground of the di^ronpe of rank, between 
therdisimtants. On- Sidney’s refusal land consequent disgrace- 
Oxford , is. said ,to have schemed to . murder him, The earl sat 
on the special commission.(i5S6).appointed for the trial of Mary 
queen of. Scots ; in 1589 he, was one of the peers who tried 
Philip Howard, earl of .Arundd,.forihigh treason ; and in 1601 
he took part in. the trial of Essex and. Southampton. It has 
been suggested that. Oxford was the Italianated Englishman 
ridiculed by . Gabriel Harvey in his Speculum Tuscamsmi. On 
his retum from a journey to Italy in 1575 he brought back various 
inventions for the toilet, and his estate was rapidly dissipated 
in satisfying his extravagant whims. His first wife died in 1588, 
and from,' that time Burghley withdrew his support, Oxford 
being reduced to the necessity of seeking help among the poor 
men of letters whom he had at one time or another befriended. 
He was himself a lyric poet of no small merit. His, fortunes ; 
were partially retrieved on his second marriage with Elizabeth 1 
Trenthami by whom he had a son, Henry ,de Vere, i8th earl of i 
Oxford (1593-1625). He died at Newington, near London, on 1 
the 24th of June 1604. 

His poem.i, scattercril in various anthologies — the Paradise of 1 
Dainty Devices, Kngiaad's Parnassus, Phoenix Nest, England's • 
Helicon — and elsewliprc, were collected by Dr A. B. Grosart in 
vol. iv. of the Fuller Worthies Library (J876y. 

OXFORD, JOHN DE VERE, 13x11 Eau. of (1443-1513), was : 
second son of J[ohn, the 12 th earl, a prominent Lancastrian, 
who, together with , his eldest son. Aubrey de Vere, was executed I 
in .February 1462. John de Vere the younger was, himself 
attainted, but two years later was restored as J3th earl. But his 
lo.y^dty. was. suspected, and for, a short time at the end of 1468 
he was in the Tower. He, sided, with Warwick, the king-mal^, , 
in. the pplitical -movements, of 1469, .accompanied him in his i 
exile, next year, and assisted in the Lancastrian, restoration of ! 
1470-147U. As constable he tried John Tiptoft, earl of Worcester^ j 
who.h^ condemned his father , nine, years . before. At the j 
battle of,' Barnet, Oxford .was victorious; in command 1 of, the I 
jUncasitrian right, but his men got out of hand, and before | 
they' could, be rallied Warwick was defeated, Oxford es<^ed | 
tpt I^rance.,' In 1473 .he orga^i^d la - Lancastrian expedition, ! 
which,, after an attempted .landing in .Essex, .sailed . west, and 
seiaed .5t-.Michael!s Mount in .Cornwall It. was only after a 
four., months’ siege that Oxford was forced. .to surwder in 
February 1474.^'. He was sent to .Hammes near .Cal{^' whence, 
ten years later, in August 1484, he escaped and joined. Hemy 
Tudor, .in BHUany., m fought for Henry in high.cmamand at 
BoSrWontb, jand was rewarded by restoration to his title, estates 
and, heiieditary.ofiice of Lord -(Chamberlain. , At Stoke, on , the 
i6th of June. 2486 he led .the.van. of the royfd army. In 149^ 
he was in command, in the expedition to . Flanders,, and in. 1497 
was, foremost in the defeat of the Cornish rebels on BUckheath. 
Bacon {atst. of Henry VII. p. 192, ed. Lumby) has preserved 
astory that when in the'Summer of. 2498 0 ?riord entertained. the 
king at Castle Hedinghunii he . assembled. 'a g^eat number of- his 
retainers in. livery ; .Henry. thanked, the earl for his reQe.ptipn, 
but fined, him. 15,000, marks for the.iireacb of the laws^ Oxford 
was, high steward at the .trial of the earl of Warwick^ and one of 
the commissioners for the trial of Sir James TVrell and , others 
in. May 1502, Partly through ill-health Im took little part after- 
wards in public affairs, and died on the loth of March 1513. He 
was twice married, but lcft.no children. 

Oxford is frequently mentioned in tli*e Pasion Letters, which 
iricludd twenty written by him, mostly to Sir John Piaston the 
younger. See The Pasion Letters, ed. J. Gairdner; Chronicles of 
hmion, vi.. C. U KinR^oed • .Sir James Bameay^ Lancasten 

and YorJf ; and The Politic^ Hilary of England, vols. iv. and v. 
(1906I). . (C. L. K.) 

0 ;^ 0 RD,< BOBl^T DE VERE, gTH.EARt or (1362-2392), 
English, courtier, was the only sop pf Thomas de Vere, 8th earl of 


Oxford, .and Maud (d. X423),,d4ughterio£ SiriRiliph de USdrd 
(d., 1346)1 and a -descendant of King Homy UL He became 
9th earl of .Q^dlerdi on hb fate’s death .in .137c,. and married 
Philippa (d. daughter of his guardian. Ingelram de Couci, 
earl of Bedfordj a 'Bpnrinriawof Edward IIL, quickly becoming 
very intimate- withr Richard II., Already hereditary , great 
chamberlain of. England, Oxford was made a.mem:ber..QX the 
privy council, and , a Knight of the Garter j while castles and 
lands were bestowed .upon him, and he was constantly in the 
comply ^of the young .king. In 13S5 Richard decided to send 
his friend to govern Ireland, and Oxford was given extensive 
rights in that, country and was created marquess of Dublin for 
life ; but although preparations were made for his, journey he 
did not leave England. Meanwhile the discontent fdit at 
Richard’s incompetence and extravagance was increasing, one 
of the contributory causes thereto being the king’s partiality 
fox Oxford, who was. regarded with jealouty by the nobles and 
who made powerful enemies about this time by divorcing his 
wife,; Philippa, and by marrying a Bohemian: l^y,„ The king, 
however, indifierent to. the gathering storm, created Vere. duke 
of Ireland in October 1386, and gave him. still more extensive 
powers in that countiy, and at once matters reached a climax. 
Richard was deprived of his authority for a short time, and 
Vere was ordered in vain to proceed to Ireland. The latter was 
then among those who were accused by the king’s uncle Thomtui 
of Woodstock, duke of Gloucester, and his supporters in November 
2387 ; and rushing into the north of England he gathered an 
army to defend his royal master and himself.. At Radcot Bridge 
in Qxfordslure, however, his men fled before the troops of 
Gloucester^ and Oxford himself escaped in disguise to the Nethes- 
Jands. In the parliament of 2388 he was found guilty of treason 
and was condemned to death, but as he remauicd abroad the 
sentence was. never carried out., With another exile, Michael 
de la Pole,, duke of. Suffolk, he appears to have lived in Paris 
until after the treaty between England and France in June 23^, 
when ho took refuge at Louvain. He was killed by a boar .whdst 
hunting, and left no children^ In 1395 his body, was, brought 
from l^vain to England, and was buried in the iprioxy at 
Earl’s Colne, Essex. 

See T- Walsingham, Historia uinglicana, edited 'by H. Riliey 
'(London, i863-x,8^64l ; J. Froissart, Chroniques, edited .by S. Luce 
fend G. Raynaud (I'arU, 1869-1X97)-. M. WkHon, Rithard It. 
(Paris, 1864) ; and W. Stubbs, Constitntioned Hiatory,ivoL ii. (Oxford, 
1896). 

OXFORD, ROiBERT HARW* xsi; Eaxi.^ of (166^1724)^ 

English statesman, commonly known by his surname of 
eldest son of Sir Edward Harley Xi024-i 700),, a prominent land- 
owner in Herefordshire,',and grandson: of the celebrated lettei^ 
writor I-ady ; Bxilluuaa Harley (c.. 1600-1643), was. .bom -in Bow 
Street, Covent -Garden, London, on ther5th of , December ' i66t. 
His school days were passed at Shilton, near Buriord,.in Oxiordr 
shire, in a. small school which produced at the same .time a.l^d 
high treasurer (Harley), a.lord high chancellor (Simon Harfiour^ 
and a. lord chief justice pf the common, pleas (Thqmaa, Trevor)- 
The prlnciples.of, Whiggism and Nonconformity were,, instilled 
into his mind at an early] age, and if he changed the pplitica 
his ancestors he never formally abandoned thch religious ppamona. 
At the Revolution of a 688 Sir Edward, and his-.soni raised a. troeg) 
of horse in support of the cause of William IIL, and took posses 
sion of the city of .Worcester in his interest. This recommended 
Robert Hjarlcy^ to the notice of .the Boscawen family, and led 
to his election, in April 2689, as the parlkunentary- representative 
of Tregony, a borough under their control. He remained its 
member for one parliament, when .hp was elected by the copr 
stituency of New Radnor, and he continued to represent it untid 
his elevation, to the peerage in, .1711. 

From the first Harley gave great attention to the conduct of 
public business, bestowing especial care upon the study of th# 
forms andf ceremonies, of the House. His. reputation markpij 
him out a& a fitting person to preside over the debates of the 
House, and from the general election of February 2701 until thp 
dissolution of .2705,^6 hj^ld with general approbation the ofilce 
^ /.«. in the Harley line. 
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of Speaker. For a of this period, from the z8th of May 
1704, he combined with the speakership the duties of a principal 
secretary of state for the northern department, displacing in that 
office the Tory earl of Nottingham. In 1703 Harley first made 
use of Defoe’s talents as a political writer, and this alliance with 
the press proved so successful that he afterwards called the genius 
of Swift to his aid in many pamphlets against his opponents in 
politics. While he was secretary of state the union with Scotland 
was effected. At the time of his appointment as secretary of 
state Harley had given no outward sign of dissatisfaction with 
the Whigs, and it was mainly through Marlborough’s good 
opinion of his abilities that he was admitted to the ministry. 
For some time, so long indeed as the victories of the great English 
general cast a glamour over the policy of his friends, Harley 
continued to act loyally with his colleagues. But in the summer of 
1707 it became evident to Godolphin that some secret influence 
behind the throne was shaking the confidence of the queen in her 
ministers. The sovereign had resented the intrusion into the 
administration of the impetuous earl of Sunderland, and had 
persuaded herself that the safety of the church depended on the 
fortunes of the Tories. These convictions were strengthened 
in her mind by the new favourite Abigail Hill (a cousin of the 
duchess of Marlborough through her mother, and of Harley on 
her father’s side), whose soft and silky ways contrasted only too 
favourably in the eyes of the queen with the haughty manners 
of her old friend, the duchess of Marlborough. Both the duchess 
and Godolphin were ccmvinced that this change in the disposition 
of the queen was due to the sinister conduct of Harley and his 
relatives ; but he was for the present permitted to remain in his 
office. Subsequent experience showed the necessity for his dis- 
missal and an occurrence supplied an opportunity for catling 
out their wishes. An ill-paid and poverty-stricken clerk, William 
Gregg, in Harley’s office, was detected in furnishing the enemy 
with copies of many documents which should have been kept 
from the knowledge of all but the most trusted advisers of the 
court, and it was found that through the carelessness of the head 
of the department the contents of such papers became the 
common property of all in his service. The queen was thereupon 
informed that Godolphin and Marlborough could no longer serve 
in concert with him. They did not attend her next council, 
on the 8th of February 1708, and when Harley proposed to 
proceed with the business of the day the duke of Somerset drew 
attention to their absence, when the queen found herself forced 
(February zi,) to accept the resignations of both Harley and 
St John. 

Harley went out of office, but his cousin, who had now become 
Mrs Masham, remained by the side of the aueen, and contrived 
to convey to her mistress the views of tne ejected minister. 
Every device which the defeated ambition of a man whose 
strength lay in his aptitude for intrigue could suggest for hasten- 
ing the downfall of his adversaries was employed without scruple, 1 
and not employed in vain. The cost of die protracted war with 
France, and the danger to the national church, the chief proof of j 
which lay in the prosecution of Sacheverell, were the weapons 
whi^ he used to influence the masses of the people. Marlborough 
himself could not be dispensed with, but his relations were dis- 
missed from their posts in turn. When the greatest of these. 
Lord Godolphin, was ejected from office, five commissioners to 
the treasury were appointed (August 10, 17x0), and among 
them figured Harley as chancellor of the exchequer. It was the j 
aim of the new chancellor to frame an administration from the 
moderate members of both parties, and to adopt with but slight 
changes the policy of his predecessors ; but his efforts were 
doomed to disappointment. The Whigs refused to join in an 
alliance with the man whose rule began with the retirement from 
the treasury of the finance minister idolized by the city merchants, 
and theTories, who were successful beyond their wildest hopes at 
the polling booths, could not understand why their leaders did 
not adopt a policy more favourable to the interests of their party. 
The damours of the wilder spirits, the country membera who met 
at the “ October Qub,” began to be re-echoed even by those I 
who were attached to the person of Harley, when, through an I 


unexpected event, his popularity was restored at a bound. 
A French refugee, the ex-abl>6 de la Bourlie (better known by the 
name of the marquis de Guiscard), was being examined before the 
privy council on a charge of treachery to the nation which had 
befriended him, when he stabbed Harley in the breast with 
a penknife (March 8, 17 xz). To a man in good health the 
wounds would not have been serious, but the minister had been 
for some time indisposed — a few days before the occurrence Swift 
had penned the prayer “ Pray God preserve his health, every- 
thing depends upon it ” — and the joy of the nation on his re- 
covery knew no bounds. Both Houses presented an address to 
the crown, suitable response came from the queen, and on 
Harley’s reappearance in the Lower House the speaker made an 
oration which was spread broadcast through the country. On 
the 23rd of May 171 z the minister became Baron Harley of 
Wigmore and earl of Oxford and Mortimer ; on the aqth of 
May he was created lord treasurer, and on the 25th of October 
X712 became a Knight of the Garter. Well might his friends 
exclaim that he had “ grown by persecutions, turnings out, and 
stabbings.” 

With the syinpathy which this attempted assassination had 
evoked, and with the skill which the lord treasurer possessed 
for conciliating the calmer members of either political party, 
he passed through several months of office without any loss of 
reputation. He rearranged the nation’s finances, and continued 
to support her generals in the field with ample resources for 
carrying on the campaign, though his emissaries were in com- 
munication with the French king, and were settling the terms of 
a peace independently of England’s allies. After many weeks of 
vacillation and intrigue, when the negotiations were frequently 
on the point of being interrupted, the preliminary peace was 
signed, and in spite of the opposition of the Whig majority in 
the Upper House, which was met by the creation of twelve new 
peers, ^e much-vexed treaty of Utrecht was brought to a con- 
clusion on the 31st of March 17x3. While these negotiations 
were under discussion the friendship between Oxford and St 
John, who had become secretary of state in September Z7X0, 
was fast changing into hatred. Ibe latter had resented the rise 
in fortune which the stabs of Guiscard had secured for his 
colleague, and when he was raised to the peerage with the 
title of Baron St John and Viscount Bolingbroke, instead of 
with an earldom, his resentment knew no bounds. The royal 
favourite, whose husband had been called to the Upper House 
as Baron Masham, deserted her old friend and relation for his 
more vivacious rival. The Jacobites found that, although the 
lord treasurer was profuse in his expressions of good will for their 
cause, no steps were taken to ensure its triumph, and they no 
longer placed reliance in promises which were repeatedly made 
and repeatedly broken. Even Oxford’s friends began to com- 
plain of his habitual dilatoriness, and to find some excuse for 
his apathy in ill-health, aggravated by excess in the pleasures 
of the table and by the Toss of his favourite child. By slow 
degrees the confidence of Queen Anne was transferred from 
Oxford to Bolingbroke ; on the 27th of July Z7Z4 the former 
surrendered his staff as lord treasurer, and on the zst August 
the queen died. 

On the accession of George I. the defeated minister retired 
to Herefordshire, but a few moiiths later his impeachment was 
decided upon and he was committed to the Tower on the i6th 
of July 17x5. After an imprisonment of nearly two years the 
prison doors were opened in July 17x7 and he was allowed to 
resume his place among the peers, but he took little part in public 
affairs, and died almost unnoticed in London on the 2 zst of May 
1724. He married, in May 1685, Edith, daughter of Thomas 
Foley, of Witley Court, Worcester. She died in November 
Z691. His second wife was Sarah, daughter of Simon Middleton, 
of Edmonton. His son Edward (i689~i74z), who succe^ed 
to the title, married Henrietta (d. Z7ss), daughter and heiress 
of John Holies, duke of Newcastle ; and his only child, a daughter 
Margaret (Z715-1785), inarried William Bentinck, and duke of 
Portland, to whom she brought Welbcck Abbey and the London 
property which she inherited from her mother. The earldom 
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then passed to a cousini Edward^ 3rd earl {c, 1699-1755), and 
eventually became extinct with Alfred, the 6th eaxl (1809-1853). 

Harley’s statesmanship may seem but intrigue and finesse, 
but his character is set forth in the brightest colours in the poems 
of Pope and ^e prose of Swift. The Irish dean was his discrimin- 
ating friend in the hours of prosperity, his unswerving advocate 
in ^versity. The books and manuscripts which the ist earl 
of Oxford and his son collected were among the glories of their 
age. The manuscripts became the property of the nation in 
1753 and are now in the British Museum ; the books were sold 
to a b^kseller called Thomas Osborne in 1742 and described 
in a printed catalogue of five volumes (1743-1745), Dr Johnson 
writing an account of the library. A selection of the rarer pam- 
phlets and tracts, which was made by William Oldys, was printed 
m eight volumes (1744-1746), with a preface by Johnson. The 
best edition is that of Thomas Park, ten volumes (1808-1813). In 
the recollection of the Harleian manuscripts, the Harleian library 
and the Harleian Miscellany, the family name will never die. 

Bibliography. — The best life of Harley is by E. S. Roscoe (1902). 
Articles relating to him are in Engl. Hist. Eev. xv. 238-250 (Defoe 
and Harley by Thomas Bateson) ; Trans, of the Royal Hist. Soc. 
xiv. N.S. 69-121 (develimment of political parties temp. Q. Anne 
by W. Frewen Lord) ; Edinburgh Review, clxxxvii. 151-178, cxciii. 
457-488 (Harley papers). For his relations with St John see Walter 
Sichel's Bolingbroke (1901-1902, 2 vols.) ; for those with Swift, 
consult the Journal to Stella and Sir Henry Craik's Life of Swift 
(2nd ed., 1894, 2 vols.). (W. P. C.) 

OXFORD, a city, municipal and parliamentary borough, 
the county town of Oxfordshire, England, and the seat of a 
famous university.' Pop. (1901) 49,336. It is situated on the 
river Thames, 51 m. by road and 63! m. by rail W.N.W. of London. 
It is served by the main northern line of the Great Western rail- 
way, and by a branch from the London & North-Western system 
at Bletchley; while the Thames, and the Oxford canal, running 
north from it, afford water communications. The ancient nucleus 
of the city stands on a low gravel ridge between the Thames and 
its tributary the Cherwell, which here flow with meandering 
courses and many branches and backwaters through flat meadows. 
Modern extensions of Oxford cross both rivers, the suburbs of 
Osney and Botley lying to the west, Grandpont to the south, and 
St Clement’s to the east beyond the Cherwell. To the north 
is a large modern residential district. The low meadow land is 
bounded east and west by well-wooded hills, rising rather 
abruptly, though only to a slight elevation, seldom exceeding 
500 ft. Several points on these hills command celebrated views, 
such as that from Bagley Hill to the S.W., or from EIsfield to 
the N.E., from which only the inner Oxford is visible, with its 
collegiate buildings, towers and spires — ^a peerless city. 

Main roads from east to west and from north to south inter- 
sect near the centre of ancient Oxford at a point called Carfax,^ 
and form four principal streets. High Street (east). Queen Street 
(west), Cornmarket Street (north) and St Aldate’s (south).® 
Cornmarket Street is continued northward by Magdalen Street, 
and near their point of junction Magdalen Street is intersected 
by a thoroughfare formed, from west to east, by George Street, 
Broad Street, Holywell Street and Long Wall Street, the last of 
which sweeps south to join High Street not far from Magdalen 
Bridge over the Cherwell. This thoroughfare is thus detailed, 
because it approximately indicates the northern and north- 
eastern confines of the ancient city. The old walls indeed (of 
which there are many^ fragments, notably a very fine range in 
New College garden) indicate a somewhat smaller area thm that 
defined by these streets. Their line, which slightly varied, as 
excavations have shown, in different ages, bent south-westward 
from Cornmarket Street, where stood the north gate, till it reached 
the enceinte of the castle, which lies at the west of the old city, 

■ See also Universities. 

* This word, which occurs elsewhere in England, means a place 
where four roads meet. Its ultimate origin is the Latin quadrifurcus, 
four-forked. Earlier English forms are carfuhs, carrefore. The 
modem French is carrefour. 

* In the common speech of the univeraify some streets are never 
spoken of as such, but, e.g., as " the High,**^ " the Com ” (*.«. Com- 
iwket) " the Broad." St. Aldate's is pronounced St Olds, and 
the Cbe^ell (pronounced Charwell) is cal fc d " the Char." 


flanked on one side by a branch of the Thames. PVom the castle 
the southern wall ran east, along the modem Brewers’ Street ; 
the south gate of the city was in St Aldate’s Street, where it is 
joined by this lane, and the walls then continued along the north 
side of (Thrist Church meadow, and north-eastward to the east 
gate, which stood in High Street near the junction of Long 
Wall Street. Oxford had thus a strong position : the castle 
and the Thames protected it on the east ; the two rivers, the 
walls and the water-meadows between them on the south and 
east ; and on the north the wall and a deep ditch, of which 
vestiges may be traced, as between Broad ^d Ship Streets. 

An early rivalry between the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge led to the circulation of many groundless legends 
respecting their foundation. For example, those which 
connected Oxford with “ Brute the Trojan,” King 
Mempric (1009 b.c.), and the Druids, are not found before the 
14th century. The town is as a fact much older than the uni- 
versity. The historian, John Richard Green, epitomizes the 
relation between the two corporations when he shows* that 
“ Oxford had already seen five centuries of borough life .before 
a student appeared within its streets. . . . The university found 
Oxford a busy, prosperous borough, and reduced it to a cluster 
of lodging-houses. It found it among the first of English munici- 
palities, and it so utterly crushed its freedom that the recovery 
of some of the commonest rights of self-government has only been 
brought about by recent legislation.” A poor Romano-British 
village may have existed on the peninsula between Thames and 
Cherwell, but no Roman road of importance passed within 
3 m. of it. In the 8th century an indication of the existence of 
Oxford is found in the legend of St Frideswide, a holy woman 
who is said to have died in 735, and to have founded a nunnery 
on the site of the present cathedral. Coins of King Alfred have 
been dbcovered (though not at Oxford) bearing the name Oksna- 
forda or Orsnaforda, which seems to prove the existence of a mint 
at Oxford. It is clear, at any rate, that Oxford was already 
important as a frontier town between Mercia and Wessex when 
the first unquestionable mention of it occurs, namely in the 
English Chronicle under the year 912, when Edward ^e Elder 
“ took to himself ” London and Oxford. The name points to a 
ford for oxen across the Thames, though some have connected 
the syllable ” ox- ” with a Celtic word meaning ” water,” com- 
paring it with Ouse, Osney and Exford. The first mention of the 
townsmen of Oxford is in the English Chronicle of 1013, and that 
of its trade in the Abingdon Chronicle, which mentions the toll 
paid from the iith centu^ to the abbot of Abingdon by boats 
passing that town. Notices during that century prove the 
growing importance of Oxford. As the chief stronghold in the 
upper Thames valley it sustained various attecks by the Danes, 
being burned in 979, 1002 and 1010, while in 1013 Sweyn took 
hostages from it. It had also a considerable political importance, 
and several gemots were held here, as in 1015, when the two 
Danish thanes Sigfrith and Morkere were treacherously killed 
by the Mercian Edric ; in 1020, when Oinute chose Oidord as 
the scene of the confirmation of ” Edgar’s law ” by Danes and 
English ; in 1036, when Harold 1 . was chosen king, and in 1065. 
But Oxford must have suffered heavily about the time of the 
Conquest, for according to the Domesday Survey (which for 
Oxford is unusually complete) a great proportion of the ” man- 
sions ” (106 out of 297) and houses (478 out of 721) were ruined 
or unoccupied. The city, however, had alread^r a market, and 
under the strong hand of the Norman sheriff Robert d’Oili 
(r. 1070-1119) it prospered steadily. He made heavy exactions 
on the townsfolk, though it may be noted that they withheld 
from him Port Meadow, the great meadow of 440 acres which is 
still a feature of the low riverside tract north of Oxford. But 
d’Oili did much for Oxford, and the strong tower of the castle 
and possibly that of St Michael’s church are extant relics of his 
building activity. His nephew, another Robert, who held the 
castle after him, founded in z 129 the most notable building that 

^ In his essay on " The Early History of Oxford/’ rqirinted from 
Stray Studies, m Studies in Oxford History, by the Oxford Historical 
Society (1901). 
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Oxford hfts lost. This was the priory {shortly afterwards the 
< abbey ) of Osney, which was erects by 'the branch of the Thames 
next’ "^st •of tf^t by which the cRstle stands. In its finished 
sftiate it' had a splendid church, with two high towers and a great 
range of ' buildings, hut only slight fragments may now be'ttaeed. 
About 1130 Henry I. built for himself BeaSimohf Palace,' -the 
site of which is indidated by Beaumont Street, and the same king 
gave Oxford its first known charter ' (not stiU extaiit), in Which 
mention is made of a gfld merchant. This charter' is alhided to 
in another of Henry II., in which the citizens of Oxford and 
London are associated in the possession of similar customs and 
liberties. The most notable historical incident Connected with 
the city in this' period is the escape of the empress Matilda from 
the castle ovefthe frozen river and through theshow to Abingdon, 
when besieged by Stephen in 1142. 

It is about this time that an indication is first given bf organized 
teac'hing in Oxford, for in 1133 one Robert PuUen is said to have 
instituted theological lectures here. No earlier fatcts are known 
concerning the Origin of the university, thotlgh ■ it 'may with 
probability be associated with scbOols cormectOd with the 
ecclesiastical foundations of Osney and St Frideswide ; and the 
' tendency- foif Oxford to become a centre of learning may have 
been fostered by the frequent presence of the court at Beaumont. 
A chancellor, appointed by the bishop of Lincoln, is mentioned 
'in 1314, and an early instance of the subordination 'of 'the town 
to 'the university is seen in the fact that the townsfolk were 
required to take- oaths of' peace befCreithis' official and the aVch- 
' deacon. It may - be mentioned here that the 'present practice of 
appointing a ■ rton-resident chancellor, with a resident vicc- 
^anccllor,*did not come into vogue -till ’the <eAd of the ^5th 
century. ' In" the 13th century- a number of feligious orders, 
which here a? elsewhere -exercised' a profound- influence -on 
education, became 'established in Oxford.' In t 32 i came the 
Dominicans, whose -later settlement (c.’ 1260]^ is attested by 
Biackfriars Street,- Preacher’s Bridge and Friars’ Wharf. In 
1234 the Franciscans settled near ‘the -present Baradise Square. 
•In the middle- of the 'century thfe GarmeMtes occupied pdrt of the 
present site of Worcester College, butUheir place here was taken 
the Benedictines When; about 1-31:^, they were given Beaumont 
by Edward II., -ahd twnoved there. The Austin'Friars settled 
near the site of'Wlidham College; -for the Cistercians ReWley 
Abbey, scanty remains of which may -be traced dear the present 
railway- stations-, waS'fouilded c. 1280. During the same century 
the political importance- of 'Oxfotd' was maintained. -Several 
parliaments were' h^ld here, notably the Mad'-Patliam^'df *258, 
which enfotced* the' enactnlent of 'the'^ Provisions of <Jxford. 
-Again, the- later decades 'of the f^th- century "Saw 'fhd initiation 
of the cWlegiate ’-system. '‘Merton, Urtiveridty and Balliol ’were 
'the earliest foundations' under this- system. The -para^aphs 
below/ dealing with each' college’ successi-vely; give- the dates and 
circumstances of foundation for all. As to the' relations between 
'the university and the city, in 1^48 a Charter of-Hehiy III. 
‘SdBbrded students -considerable' pritUeges at the- expense of 
'townsfolk, in the way of personal and financial - protection. 
Moreover, the chancellor already -possessed ■ jurklkat -powers ; 
even over the townsfolk he shared jurisdiCticxi wkh the- mayor. 
'Not unnaturally these peculiar conditions engendered rivalry 
between “ town -and gown ” ; rivalry , led to violence,- ahd ’2dter , 
many lesser encounters a climax' was reached' ki' the -riot on -St 
Scholasttca’s and the Allowing day, -February ioch-ttndf -tith, 
13'54/s. - Its immediate cause was trivial/ Iwt 'the townsmen 
gave rein to 'their long-standing animo^ty,' severely handled the 
'Scholars, kllling'rtiahy; and paying -the ■-pena!lty;‘lor'EdWard ni. 
gave the -university' a new charter etthandng'ltff priVHteges. 
■Others followed from Riehard ‘II. and ^Henry IV. ‘ A’ charter 
given by ‘Henry VIII. in 1523 at the Iriatigfilt-ion' bf"Wobey 
cpriferrfed'sUch power on the university that’ twdters' 'of -any* sort 
tli$ght be given its privileges, so- that: the -city had no jurisdktion 
-over them.' In i'57i was passed’ IhO^act-Jof -Eii^beth Whfeh 
> incorporated and reorganized « the .universities of Oxford and 
•Cambridge. In 1635 a .charter 'of Choales L oonfirmediots privi- 
leges to the university of Oxford, of which William 'Latid’-hod 


‘become choneellor - in - ijSjo. ’ Vestiges -bf- these ‘exaggerated 
•powers (as.' distiridt' from the' -rftore equable "division of 'f^ts 
•betweerl the two corporations which now obtains) long-sUrvnved. 
For 'example, it was owlyin'r825''thai'the ceremony of’reparation 
thforced'on the^munic^lity after the St Selmlastica riots was 
‘discontinued. 

During the reign of , Mary,- in 1555, there took place; on a-spot 
in Broad Street, the famous HiaHyrdom of Ridley and Latimer. 
Cranmer foHowed them to the stake in 1556; artd'the three are 
•commemorated by the ornate modern cross, an early -work of 
Sir G. G. Scott ‘(1841), in St-^Ciles - Street beside the ch'urch' of 
St Mary Magdalen. . A peribd sueh as this must' have been “in 
many ways harmful- to the university, but it recovered pro^rrty 
- under! the care of Elizabeth -and Woteey. During the civil war, 
however, Oxford; as a city-,' suddenly acquired a new prominence 
as the headquarters of the 'Royalist party and the meetir^-place 
of Charles I. 's parliament. "This importance is not incomparable 
with that which Oxford' possessed -in the -Mercian period. How- 
ever the ‘frontier shifted, between -the districts held* by the 
king and by -the ' parliament, ^Oxford was always close to it. 
It was hither that thc -king' rativkd -after the two battles 

of Newbutyi and-Naseby; -from there Prince Rupert- made his 
dashing raids un -1-643. In- May '1644 the earl iof Essex and Sir 
William Waller first .approached the eity .from the east and 
south,' but failed to enclose the king, who .escaped to Worcester, 
retumufg. after. the t engagement. at Copredy Bridge. The final 
investment ■ of- the cjty, when. Charles > ItOd .lost every other 
stronghold of' importance, and .had himself icscapcd in disguise, 
was-imMay 1646; and.on..the 34th. of, June '.it -surrendered :to 
Fairfax. Throughout the war the.secret sympathie&of the citizens 
were Parliamentarian, but there, was no conflict within the walls. 
The disturbances of. the war and.tbe divisions of parties, however, 
had bad effects on thomniversity,. .being subversive of disp^ipline 
and inimical to stitdy ;t nor were these- effects wholly :removed 
during the Cammonwealth; in spite, of ..the care of Cromwqll, 
who was. himself ...chancellor., in r 3651-^1,057. . The. Restoration 
led to conflicts between students and citizens. Charles rlLrbeld 
ithc last Oxford parliament in 16&1. > James IL’s action in forcing 
his nominees into certain ]^gh offices at last brought the univer- 
isity into temporary .opposition to the crown, l^ter,. however, 
..Oxford became strongly Jacobite. -In the first year of Gci^ge L’s 
.reign there were serious Jacobite riots, but from that time. the 
city becomes Hanoverian in opposition to: the university, -the 
.feeling coming to a head 01-17,55 during a. county election^ whidi 
was ultima^y the. subject. of a .parliamenl^ry . inquiry. But 
George til., visitipg Oxford in 11785, was well received, by. both 
pactiesy^.and this .visit.n^y be taken, as the teibiinationr'of'ithe 
• purely ipolitical history* of Oxford. . Details of the bistqpt-of .the 
.university > may rbq gathered from the iCoUovripg.descfiptioa.of 
. the- coU^g^s^ the namesi of. which are *arranged alphabeticqily . 

All S 4 )idsi Coifie^ was founded in. 3437 by Henry Gikbeley 
archbishop of -Canterbury, .for a waiden, 4 o.felh 3 Ws »!3 ch^laiqs, 
and clfxks. 'The charter was issued tin-.the .name of - 
Henry VI., and^it iuis.been held that JOiicheley wished, 
by founding, the QoUiegef- to OJ^iate his own support of .tbe 
I disastrous wars in France dvripgrthe reign of Heniy V. and; the 
I ensuing, regency. Fifty ifellowsl^s ini all were provided for. bv 
themi^ernristatiites, bcsides;tha.hooorary fellowships. to which 
men <ff.ominence ate som6times*dected. Some of the. fellowsiiips 
*are held. in. connexion with university .offices ; but thcr -majorhy 
are awarded on. examination,, and. are amqngthe highest honours 
in .the.. university .offered <by .this .method. The oply. under- 
graduate invembersiof the .o^ge are four bible^derks,! .so 4 hat 
the ocdV^ge^occupies arpecuUs^ position as a society of .graduates. 
The college has its b^utiful original front .upon .IJi^ Strwt ; 
the- first quadinogk:, practioally unaltered since the>Xouadation, 
is one 'of the* bi6.st lchaiuxl»riebic'4il 'Oxford, ibe chapel 'kas -a 
splendid refedos occupying the whole eastern- 'Wall, with'tiets'bf 
.figures in niches. .After the original figures had been de^t^ytd 
during the -RefoiJinatron .the* Teredos was -plastered over,rbut 
• » Here ahd in some'WlwBr coHCRes'this title fi-cdnneeted with 'She 
duties of redffih^ -ttte saying'giWoe fatthKU. 
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^en tho pilaster Was removed, Sir Gilbert Scott fobnij cwrfjlrgh 
ifc'hiaifis'tb fdhdet* it possible ‘td 'restore 'thd Whole, SecOnd 
qfliadtaWgJe'^is divided 'ffom R^AdllTe' Squdre W‘ a' stbne 'sAe«< 
atid 'd'oistier. 'Ftm, the eastthi ‘'range of biiildings 'tvfin tk^ers 
ris^ in' gra'dltfated ^agcs. Oil the north side' is die Kbttiiry . ' Tbe 
Wftolc^is 'ih a ^yle ^rtly Gothic, partly classical, fah'ta'Stic, btit 
ri6t''withoUt'digmty. *rhe architect iVas Sir Ghristolpher Wren’s 
pU'pil, ■'NitfhblAs Ha^dtimbor the bm'lding Was spPedd OVer-the 
first Mlf of the I'Sth celTtury. 'fhe' fine' libl'ary originated in' a 
bbqhest of Sir Christojlhef Codrington (di 1710), aVid bears his 
name. One of ‘the traditional cuStorb^ suiVivipg'in OxfoM is 
found at AUSouls. Legend'states thht a indllard watf discovered 
in a' diiiin ^While* the foundations wcre' bOirtg dug. A song 
{probably Efei'b'ethan) on' ‘this 'story ‘is’ still' suhg at college 
gaudibsv and hiter rt is pretcitdid to’hunt the'bird. With stich a 
fdiindation' as ‘All ’Souls, a great number of cminfent names ate 
naturally /associated (ste Montagu Ihrrt-dws, Worthies (rf ‘All 
Soids, '1874). 

Balliol ColUee is -One of the datliOst foundations. About 


’i‘i63 John'de' mliol (sec BAtiOL, 'family) began; aS part" of a 
pehance, td' maintain certain ‘.sdidJars iri Oxford. ‘DerVoffguila, 
his'Wifc, developed his wdrtt after his' dfedlh'iri 'i'idg by founding 
the college; whose statutes ‘date frdm taSa. thtnigh not brtArght 
into finaPfOrm (ap.irt from'mAdcrn 'reVislOn) until' t5b4. 'Ihcte 
are rtOw tWelve fcllow^lps Wnd ‘fifteen ‘sithdarehips'bri the ‘did 
foundation. '’TWo-fclloWJrtlips; td' be ‘held ‘by members ahCady 
holding fellowships bf the dcnlege; Were founded* by James Hdzier, 
second I16rd‘Nfewlafids,''in t^b6/ iri dOhnniemtiratibn of BOhjamin 
‘Jowett; mdsfer bf^d'cdle^e. 1 *nii'buiIcHdgs;Which“froht llpon 
Broad* Street, Magdalen Street ‘and St Gilts Street,^ ard'fof the 
■most part tnodehi; 'dnd ‘mahfiy 'by-Alfred ‘Wat^rhOuse,'" AflitWony 
Salvin 'and 'William ButtdtfieM. '^e'c6Uege‘hasi a'lii5gh''reputa- 
tion for scholarship. Its master and' fellOWS' possess thd Wiwqftre 
right of electing 'the visitor Of the ddllfege. In 1887 BahtOl 
College absorbed New Ifin Hall;' one /of the few ’old hails' tudilch 
had survived till modetn 'times. "Iri thd time of the civil' Wars 


a royal mfnt'waS cs'tlabli.shM'in it. 

Brase'iuise Colli'ge ‘(ccnmtiMty' Wtitten "and' Called 
was founded by ‘Wrlllam ’Srhith, bishop' oriilhcdln; 'imd"Sir 
Richard SuttOn bf' Pr'estbuty,' Cheshire, ’ in 1309. 'Its- itatne, 
However, perpetuates 'the fact that it' took ’the place* of alhubh 
earlier community in the uniVerSity. ' ‘There were several' small 
halls on Its feite, ail dependent on" other" colleges ' 'or "teligioUs 
■houses exeepf one — BrasehOse^Hall, *rhe'brlgin‘of‘this‘hal!‘is 
riot knoWnj 'but it existed in the'myddle bf the 12th ‘ccrittity. 
In i334'e'crtain students, -wishing for peacd from thefactlori'^flghts 
which were then dtriradterisfk of ^eir life' in Oxford, ' mj^ated 
to Stamford, where a doorway remaiins'of thb house then tfcdctpfed 
by them as Br'aseilose Hill. 'Tronf this/ an aridfeht knotiker'in 
the fOfmbf a ‘nose; Which" xtfay’ have' ‘belonged tO ’thc'hfdl-at 
Oxford, ' -Was brhught' to' 'the ''Cdlldge’’ in 1890. ' It 'pibStimably 
give naihe to the haJl '-tHriugh' ri' d'eriVation ’fr^'’'irflStmrriJw 
^fin ‘for a breW;hdvLk)' Was'fdrraeidy Upheld. '‘^e''briginai 
foundation of 'the cdircge was for a' prinbipal ‘and twelve fellows 
This number is' rriaintainfed, but s^ferdtriU'eraryfelloWshipa jWe 
ad;^d. Of a nunlber of sdhilarships' fduhdfed by Various 'bene- 
factors Several are confined to Cei1!alrt 'Schooli;'hotably‘MaricheSfer 
GrammarHSchdol. ‘Willianl Hnime'(i69i) established a founda- 
tion wh'ifch provides fbi: twelve* ScHblars Uhd a' varying’ number of 
e'xhibifiorierS ‘Ori entranbe, 'and afsrifor -eight senior’ sUHOlUfthtbs 
open under certain conditions td' itlemberS of the cofiege klfcawy 
in residence. The 'main' frbnt of the college fades ‘‘Raddiffc 


Square ;''the Whole of thi^ and the'first qamfrangle; ‘ftccfeptSUg 
the' upper 'stUrtyj ' is of the -(ime bf the-fouridatSOri ; “and 'the 
gateway toWer 'lS a 'gpecialb' fine 'ejcample. The''hall’ arid ‘the 
chapel,' with Its fine'fan-tj-afcdry'rdof, dritc'fMirift^^lKhd'tOfifi, 
ana are attributed td Sir Oirtstclplier' Wren. ‘ In' bmh"- is 'Seed a 
curious ‘attempt to' 'ddfnbine GothieaUdGrebilin*sty 1 .es. ‘Modern 
buildings’ ^y T.'G. tacl«on)'havB a frontage 'tipbri^High’ 5 th;et. 
Robert Burton; alitRor 'of !ne'‘A<Hti/my o/^‘M'eIaHcMy/bcltk,m^ 
am UndWgttkMate 50f the coliege in' 1593; Reginald Ileber in 
1800; Walter Pater bdehttrf a’fellioWhi ’1864. 


Christ Chu/ch, in 'point hf the -number bf its members' 4he 
latest collegiate foundation in Oxford,- ‘is ‘also eririnerit owing 
tri Its ' unique ‘edriStitUtSon; the history of which involves <thfct 
of the see of Oxfoird. ' Motion* has- been-niade of ‘^e’ prtory 
of St Frkleswid^and its' very early foundation-, also of the later 
but more magnificent foundation of Osney Abbey. Both of 
these were involved irt the Sweieping changes initiated by'WOlsey 
and carried on by Hmry VlII. Wolsey projected the- foundation 
of a 'college on on evongroalder sOale than that of the present 
house. In 1524-1525' he Obtained authority from Pope Clemtent 
VII. to Suppress certain ■ religious houses for the purpose of 
thU new foundation, i'hese included St Frideswide s, which 
occupied -part of the site which Wolsey intended to use. The 
nc-W college, under the' name of Cardinal College, was licensed 
by the kiUg in is'25. Its etebtiou began immedJatbly. The 
monastic buildings were in great part removed. Statutes w^e 
issued and appointments 'wore made to the new offices. 'But 
in 1529 Wolsey fell from power. Cardinal- College was- sup- 
pfessed, and'itt 1532 Henry VIII. cttiabH^hi^ in iw place another 
college, on a reduced foundation, -called King Henry' Vttl.’s 
College. Oxford had ^been,i -and was atrthis time, in the-lnjge 
diOcUse of Ijincdln. 'But in 1*542; 'On the ‘SuppresBion of -'Osney 
Abbey, A new see was 'created, and the abbey churth was'tn^e 
its catliedral. -This > arrangement obtained only until .15^, 
when both thevneW- cathedral, church And theiaiew ooUegC' which 
took the place bf Wolsey ’s fdandatiort' were lAimenderCd to^the 
king. In 1^46* Henry' ’established' the composite ‘ foundation 
which now (subject to ^'rtain modern -alterations) exists. He 
provided for- a 'dean -land eight canons- and 'loo students, -to 
Whith number «he* wa.s added* in 1I664. > The church olf St Frides- 
-wide’s fburi'dation’ ^became bdth the'-dathedml of 'the' diocese 
-and the collie chapel. ' The establishment was ‘thus at once 
diooesan and collegiate,^ and * it remains ao, -though now the 
foundation consistsof a) dean, sik oanohs; and the- usuali cathedral 
stiff; a reduced ‘number of 'studdnts (dotrespundihg to the'fellows 
of other colleges) and Scholars. • Fjve bf the canons Are uhivetsity 
professors. T^e disciplinary administration -of the- .collegiate 
part'of^the foundation' is'-i^er the' immediate ‘aupotvisioa. of 
‘two 'stUderitS' who hold 'the Office of censons, ' QueOn Elizabeth 
^estalalished 'the. connexion with Westminster School ‘by whlfch 
not- more than three -Mholars are elected thence -each year to 
Oitist Chtaruh. - ThOre^ib also adarge number of ivaluable exhiln- 
tiUns. Thri ndmber of ‘ dtriirifent tnferi aHisOciated WSth'-Chrii^t 
•thurch cap 'only bo iriditafed' hcre liy’the 'Statement */thAt'/tts 
'books have borne the names* of. several inembersrbf the-'Bsitiiiih 
-and'-other -royal huniliesF inchiding that of King Edward -Vll. 

priiicu'of 'Walei 'Arid of Fruderick VIIl;- of DcrimArk as'erown 
prince ; also of tcp ;pr|me IPiriistOrs ‘4Uririg'the/i^Jt^‘ R^htUry. 
T^e steely front (of .Christ.rChurchds jupon.^ 'Aldata-s Street. 
The groatiga*eway’'W'Burm8unted''by a tower *lfcgunjiby Wohay, 
' bdtmytdrnpjethdiA'teBritml detoi’oPSir Chrittdpheif’Wrfen. 
'Though- somewhAtVipi^grUblj^'iri.^Ctailj'lt is iof-'TSfcgulW.Ahd 
beautiful form, being octagonal and’ surmounted by a'tg^kda. 
It contains the great bell “ Tom ” (dedicated to. St Thomas of 
CaiitefbUiy);"V^t;h; th6li‘^‘'V6cA‘st'ui 'ffiSoj^ttfriridHy.iiilbriged 
to Osney’ Abbey. A tlbcK’ttflkeS Ibe hcMrs'o'ri'it; ‘ahd‘iat’‘n^ 
friiriUtes dAst'hlntf d’(;l]dck1ri‘the e‘VCttlng'it’fe‘rtipg^ol"tittiefe'by 
hand, to indidAtfe thfe 'honr'bf'cIoSitt^ gAtes^, ’thife'b^i^hber 

being that ‘of* thi'rfUYtnfey body of students. ’’ Th6 ^136, ''thtr tower, 
and' me‘ first 'quAdraW^le ArC All ‘ CoUtfiriUrily ' rij^^d “iiftUr 4hls 
Bell. ^ Tdm' Quadrarigle" is ' the largest' ‘in ’tJjfford, -aAd Aftfer 
varibus rdrto'rAtldnS Appro^ihAtC^'to WdU^’S-'OriMrial' doi^]^, 
' though the 'cibisters' Which ’he iiiteftdedVate fievtr ‘Bliilt. ' 
'"the'south'Sidfe lids thfehalb'entedby A rtAirtaSte uhder Arqhjtfifi- 
edn^ ‘fari-^trAddry ■ tobf dAtihg’from' rtl4o. The' 'hall Itsfelf ‘i^ldite 
‘of the flndstTefdfctories''m^Hiles‘id its rdof is of UrriAte tiiirtter- 
■ work (i529)'Ahd a Spteritfld'^ertesbfportfAitsbf'dfriiwdtit mmi 
.of the house adorn the walls, together with Holbein’S 'jib'rthlits 

>- Ab a- WhtMt* it-'fs'-thdrdfere' pfcipferly .to ber spoMen 'Of «s Christ 
r Qiurch, not .Christ Chump College, the* oommoio , speech- 'of the 
university it. has oecoifne 'khowa 'as The 'Hou^e,. though, all 'the 
'‘colleges aY#tfcchnldiliy “'lidttidsl'’ 
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of Heniy VIII. and Wolsey. With the hall is connected the 
great kitchen, the first building undertfdcen by Wolsey. An 
entry through the eastern range of Tom Quadrangle forms the 
vest portal of the Cathedral Church of Christ. 

The cathedral, of which the nave and choir serve also as the 
college chapel, is the smallest English cathedral, but is of high 
architectural interest. The plan is cruciform, with a northward 
extension from the north choir aisle, comprising the Lady chapel 
and the Latin chapel. It has been seen that probably in the 8th 
century St Frideswide founded a religious house. In the east end 
of the north choir aisle and Lady chapel may be seen two blocked 
arches, rude, narrow and low. Excavations outside the wall in 1887 
revealed the foundations of three apses corresponding with these 
two arches and another which has been traced between them, and 
in this wall, therefore, there is clearly a remnant of the small Saxon 
church, with its eastward triple -apsidal termination. In 1002 
there took place the massacre of the Danes on St Brice’s day at 
the order of ^thelred II. Some Danes took refuge in the tower of 
St Frideswide’s church, which was fired to en.sure their destruction. 
In 1004 the king undertook the rebuilding of the church. There 
is full reason to believe that he had assistance from his brother-in- 
law, Richard II., duke of Normandy, and that much of his work 
remains, notably in some of the remarkable capitals in the choir. 
About 1160, however, there was an extensive Norman restoration. 
The arcades of the choir and of the nave, which was shortened by 
Wolsey for the purpose of his collegiate building, have massive 
pillars and round arches. Within these arches, not, as usual, above 
them, a blind arcade forms the triforium, and below this a lower set 
of arches springs from the outer side of the main pillars. The 
Norman stone- vaulted aisles conform in height with these lower 
arches. Over all is a clerestory with pass^e. The east end is a 
striking Norman restoration by Sir Gilbert Scott, consisting of two 
windows and a rose window above them, with an intervening arcade. 
The choir has a Perpendicular fan-tracery roof in stone, one of the 
finest extant, and the early clerestory is here altered to conform 
with this style. The nave roof is woodwork of the i6th century, 
and there is a fine Jacobean pulpit. The lower part of the tower, 
with internal arcades in the lantern, is Norman ; the upper stage is 
Early English, as is the low spire, possibly the earliest built in 
England. St Lucy’s chapel in the south transept aisle contains a 
rich flamboyant Decorated window. In the north choir aisle are 
the fraraents which have been discovered and roughly recon- 
structed of St Frideswide’s shrine, of marble, with foliage beautifully 
carved, representing plants symbolical of the life of the saint. The 
Latin chapel is of various dates, but mainly of the 14th century. 
The north windows contain contemporary glass ; the east window 
is a rich early work of Sir £. Burne-Jones, set in stonework of an 
inharmonious Venetian design. There are other Wutiful windows 
by Burne-Jones at the east ends of the aisles and Lady chapel, and 
at the west end of the south nave aisle. The corresponding window 
of the north aisle is a curions work by the Dutch artist Abraham 
van Ling (1630). There are many fine ancient monuments, notably 
those of Bishop Robert King (d. 1337), and of Lady Elizabeth 
Montacute (d. 1335). The so-called watching -chamoer for St 
Frideswide’s shrine is a rich structure in stone and wood dating 
from c. 1300. The peculiar arrangement of the collegiate seats in 
the cathedral, the nave and choir being occupied by modern carved 
pews or stalls running east and west, and the position of the organ 
on a screen at the west end, add to the distinctive interior appearance 
of the building. Small cloisters adjoin the cathedral on the south, 
and an ornate Norman doorway gives access from them to the 
chapter-house, a beautiful Early English room. Above the cloisters 
on the south rises the " old hbrary,” originally the monastic re- 
fectory, which has suffered conversion into dwelling and lecture- 
rooms. 

To the north-east of Tom Quadrangle is Peckwater Quadrangle, 
named from an ancient hall on the site, and built from the 
design of the versatile Dean Henry Aldrich (1705) with the 
exception of the libra^ (1716-1761), which forms one side of 
it. The whole is classical in style. The library contains some 
fine pictures by Cimabue, Holbein, Van Dyck and others, and 
sculpture by Rysbrack, Roubiliac, Chantrey and others. The 
small Canterbury Qut^rangle, to the east, was built in 1773- 
1783) B.nd marks the site of Canterbury College or Hall, founded 
by Archbishop Islip in 1363, and absorbed in Henry VIII.’s 
foundation. To the south of the hall and old library arc the 
modern Meadow Buildings (1862-1865), overlooking the beautiful 
Christ Church Meadows, whose avenues lead to the Tbames and 
Cherwell. 

Corpus Chrisii College (commonly called Corpus) was founded 
in 1516 by Richard Fox, bishop of Winchester (1500-1528). 
He at first intended his foundation to be a seminary connected 
with St Swithin’s priory at Winchester, but Hu^ Oldiuun, 


bishop of Exeter, foresaw the dissolution of the monasteries 
and advised against this. Fox had esp^ially in view the object 
of classical education, and his foundation, besides a president, 
30 fellows and 20 scholars, included 3 professors— m Greek, 
Latin and theology— whose lectures should be open to the 
whole university. This arrangement fell into desuetude, but 
was revived in 1854, when fellowships of the college were 
annexed to the professorial chairs of Latin and jurisprudence. 
The foundation now consists of a president, 16 fellows, 26 
scholars and 3 exhibitioners. The college has its front 
upon Merton Street. The first quadrangle, with its gateway 
tower, is of the period of the foundation, and the gate- 
way has a vaulted roof with beautiful tracery. In the centre of 
tlie quadrangle is a curious cylindrical dial in the form of a 
column surmounted by a pelican (the college symbol), constructed 
in 1581 by Charles Turnbull, a mathematician who entered the 
college in 1573. The hall has a rich late Perpendicular roof of 
timber; the chapel, dating from 1517, contains an altar-piece 
ascribed to Rubens, and the small library includes a valuable 
collection of rare printed books and MSS, The college retains 
its founder’s crozier, and a very fine collection of old plate, for 
the preservation of which it is probable that Corpus had to pay 
a considerable sum in aid of the royalist cause. Behind the 
main quadrangle are the classical Turner buildings, erected during 
the presidency of Thomas Turner (1706), from a design attributed 
to Dean Aldrich. The picturesque college garden is bounded 
by the line of the old city wall. There are modern buildings 
(1885) by T. G. Jackson on the opposite side of Merton Street 
from the main buildings. Among the famous names associated 
with the college may be mentioned those of four eminent 
theologians— Reginald Pole, afterwards cardinal (nominated 
fellow in 1523), John Jewel, bishop of Salisbury (fellow 1542- 
1553V Richard Hooker (scholar, 1573) and John Keble (scholar, 
1806). Thomas Arnold, the famous headmaster of Rugby 
school, was a scholar of the college (1811). 

Exeter College was founded, as Stapeldon Hall, by Walter 
Stapeldon, bishop of Exeter, in 1314, but by the middle of the 
century it had b^ome known as Exeter Hall. The foundation 
was extended by Sir William Petre in 1565. Stapeldon’s original 
foundation for 12 scholars provided tW 8 of them should 
be from Devonshire and 4 from Cornwall. There are still 
8 “ Stapeldon ” scholarships confined to persons born or 
educated within the diocese of Exeter. The foundation 
consists of a rector, 12 fellowships and 21 scholarships or 
more. There are also a number of scholarships and exhibitions 
on private foundations, several of which are limited in various 
ways, including 3 confined to persons born in the Channel 
Islands or educated in Victoria College, Jersey, or Elizabeth 
College, Guernsey. The college has its front, which is of great 
len^h, upon Turl ^ Street. It has been extensively restored, 
and its gateway tower was rebuilt in 1703, while the earliest 
part of the quadrangle is Jacobean, the hall being an excellent 
example dating from 1618. The chapel (1857-1858) is an ornate 
structure by Sir Gilbert Scott ; it is in Decorated style, of great 
height, with an eastern apse, and has some resemblance to the 
Sainte Chapelle in Paris. The interior contains mosaics by 
Antonio Salviati and tapestry by Sir E. Burne-Jones and William 
Morris. Scott’s work is also seen in the frontage towards 
Broad Street, and in the library (1856). The college has a beauti- 
ful secluded garden between its own buildings and those of the 
divinity school or Bodleian library. 

Hertford College, in its present form, is a modern foundation. 
There were formerly several halls on the site, and some time 
between 1283 and 1300 Elias of Hertford acquired one of them, 
which became known as Hert or Hart Hall. In 1312 it was sold 
to Bishop Stapeldon, the founder of Exeter, and was occupied 
by his scholars for a short time. Again, some of William of 
Wykeham’s scholars were lodged here while New College was 
building. The dependence of the hall on Exeter College was 
maintained until the second half of the x6th century. In 17x0 

1 " The Turl ” takes its name from a postern (Turl or Thorold 
Gate) in the city wall, to which the street led. 
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Richard Newton, formerly a Westminster student of Christ 
Church, became principal, and in 1740, in spite of opposition 
from Exeter, he obtained a charter establishing Hertford as a 
college. The foundation, however, did not prosper, and by an 
inquisition of i8i6 it was declared to have lapsed in 1805. With 
part of its property the university was able to endow the Hertford 
scholarship in 1834. Magdalen Hall, which had liecome inde- 
pendent of the college of that name in 1603, acquired the site and 
buildings of the dissolved Hertford College and occupied them, 
but was itself dissolved in 1874, when its principal and scholars 
were incorporated as forming the new Hertford College. j\n 
endowment was provided by Thomas Charles Baring, then M.P. 
for South Essex, for 15 fellows and 30 scholars, 7 lecturers and 
dean and bursar. The foundation now consists of a principal, 
17 fellows and 40 scholars. Of the college buildings, which face 
those of the Bodleian library and border each side of New 
College Lane, no part is earlier than Newton’s time. RIodern 
buildings by T. G. Jackson (1903) incorporate remain.s of the 
little early Perpendicular chapel of Our Lady at Smith Gate 
(incorrectly called St Catherine’s), which probably stood on the 
outer side of the town ditch. There is a striking modern chapel. 

Jesus College has always had an intimate association with 
Wales. Queen Elizabeth figures as its foundress in its charter 
of 1571, but she was inspired by Hugh ap Rice (Price), a native 
of Brecon, who endowed the college. The original foundation 
was for a principal, 8 fellows and 8 scholars. It now consists of 
a principal and not less than 8 or more than 14 fellows, and there 
are 24 foundation scholarships, besides other scholarships and 
exhibitions, mainly on the foundation of Edmund Meyricke, a 
native of Merionethshire, who entered the college in 1656 and was 
a fellow in 1662. Not only his scholarships but others also are 
restricted (unless in default of suitable candidates) to persons 
born or educated in Wales, or of Welsh parentage. At Jesus, 
as at Exeter, there arc also some “ King Charles 1 .” scholarships 
for persons bom or educated in the Channel Islands. The college 
buiWings face Turl Street ; the front is an excellent reconstruc- 
tion of 1856. The chapel dates from 1621, the hall from about 
the same time, and the library from 1677, being erected at the 
expense of the eminent principal (1661-1673) Sir Leoline Jenkins. 
He and his predecessor, Sir Eubule Thelwall (1631-1630), were 
prominent in raising the college from an early period of depression. 

Keble College is modern ; it received its charter in 1870. It 
was erected by subscription as a memorial to John Keble {q.v.). 
Its stated object was to provide an academical education com- 
bined with economical cost in living and a “ training based upon 
the principles of the Church of England.” The college is governed 
by a warden (who has full charge of the internal administration) 
and a council. There is a staff of tutors, and a number of scholar- 
ships and exhibitions on private foundations. The buildings lie 
somewhat apart from other collegiate buildings towards the 
north of the city, facing the university parks, which extend from 
here down to the river Cherwell. They are from the designs 
of William Butterfield, and are principally in variegated brick. 
The chapel has an elaborate scheme of decoration in mosaic ; 
and the library contains a great number of books collected by 
Keble, and Holman Hunt’s picture, “ The Light of the World.” 

Lincoln College was founded in 1427 by Richard Flemyng, 
bishop of Lincoln. It was an outcome of the reaction against the 
doctrines of Wycliffe, of which the founder of the college, once 
their earnest supporter, was now an equally earnest opponent. 
He died (1431) before his schemes were fully carried out, and the 
college was struggling for existence when 'niomas Rotherham, 
while bishop of Lincoln and visitor of the college, reconstituted 
and re-endowed it in 1478. The foundation consists of a rector, 
12 fellows and 14 scholars. The buildings face Turl Street. The 
liall dates from 1436, but its wainscoting within was added in 
1701. The chapel, in the back quadrangle, is an interesting 
example of Perpendicular work of very late date (1630). The 
interior is wainscoted in cedar, and the windows are fill^ with 
Flemish glass introduced at the time of the building. There is 
a modern library building in a classic Jacobean style, com- 
pleted in 1906 ; the collection of books was originated by Dean 


John Forest, who also built the hall. Among the eminent 
associates of this college was John Wesley, fellow 1726-1751, 
Magdalen College (pronounced Maudlen ; in full, St Mary 
Magdalen) was founded in 1458 by William of Waynflete, bishop 
of Winchester and lord chancellor of England. In 2448 he had 
obtained the patent authorizing the foundation of Magdalen Hall. 
In the college he provided for a pre.sident, 40 fellows, 30 demies,^ 
and, for the chapel, chaplains, clerks and choristers. To the 
college he attached a grammar-school with a master and usher. 
The foundation now consists of a president, from 30 to 40 
fellowships, of which 5 are attached to the Waynflete pro- 
fessorships in the university ,2 senior demies up to 8 and 
junior demies up to 35 in number. The choir, &c., are 
maintained, anrl the choral singing is celebrated. In order to 
found his college, Waynflete acquired the site and buildings of the 
hospital of St John the Baptist, a foundation or refoundation 
of Henry III. for a master and brethren, with sisters also, for 
“ the relief of poor scholars and other miserable persons.” The 
Magdalen buildings, which are among the most beautiful in 
Oxford, have a long frontage on High Street, while one side rises 
close to or directly above a branch of the river Cherwell. The 
chief feature of the front is the bell-tower, a structure which for 
grace and beauty of proportion is hardly surpassed by any other 
of the Perpendicular period. It was begun in 1493, and com- 
pleted in a^ut thirteen years. From its summit a Latin hymn is 
sung at five o’clock on May-day morning annually. Various sug- 
gestions have been made as to the origin of this custom ; it 
may have been connected with the inauguration of the tower, but 
nothing is certainly known. The college is entered by a modern 
gateway, giving access to a small quadrangle, at one corner of 
which IS an open pulpit of stone. This was connected with the 
chapel of St John’s Hospital, which was incorporated in the front 
range of buildings. Adjoining this is the west front of the college 
chapel.^ This chapel was begun in 1474, but has been much 
altered, and the internal fittings arc in the main excellent modem 
work (1833 seq.). At the north-west comer of the entrance 
quadrangle is a picturesque remnant of the later buildings of 
Magdalen Hall. To the west is the modern St Swithun’s quad- 
rangle, the buildings of which were designed by G. F. Bodley 
and T. Gamer, and begun in 1880, and to the west again a 
Perpendicular building erected for Magdalen College school in 
1849. To the east lies the main quadrangle, called the cloister 
quadrangle, from the cloisters which surround it. These have 
been in great part reconstructed, but in accordance with the 
plan of the time of the foundation. Above the west walk rises 
the beautiful ” founder’s ” tower, low and broad. On this side 
also is the valuable library. The south walk is bounded by the 
chapel and the hall, which lie in line, adjoining each other. The 
hall is a beautiful room, improved in X906 by the substitution of 
an open timber roof for one of plaster erected in the 18th century. 
The panelling dates mainly from 1541 ; there is a tradition that 
the part at the west end came from the dissolved Reading Abbey. 
A curious series of figures which surmount the buttresses on 
three sides of the cloisters date from 1508-1509. Some are 
apparently symbolical, others scriptural, others again heraldic. 
To the north of the cloister quadrangle (a garden with broad 
lawns intervening) stand the so-called New Buildings, a massive 
classical range (1733). To the north and west of Aese extends 
the Grove or deer park, where the first deer were established 
probably c. 1720 ; to the east, across a branch of the Qierwell, 
is the meadow surrounded by Magdalen Walks, part of which 
is called Addison's Walk after Joseph Addison (demy and 
fellow). Perhaps the most notable period in the history of the 
college is that of 1687-1688, when the fellows resisted James II.’s 
attempt to force a president upon them, in place of their own 
choice, John Hough (1651-1743), successively bishop of Oxford, 

^ Singular demy, the last syllable accented. They correspond 
to the scholars of other colleges. The name is derived from the fact 
that their allowance was originally half (demi-) that of fellows. 

< Waynflete himself had founded three readerships, in natural and 
moral philosophy and in theology. 

* It actually faces about N.w.; i'ji same deviation applies to 
other building.*! described. 
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Lich^ldi and Worcester. Cardinal Wolsey was a fellow of the 
college about the time when the bell>tower was building, but the 
attribution of the design to him, or even of any active part in 
the erection, is not borne out by evidence. Among alumni of 
the college were William Camden, Sir Thomas B^ley, John 
flampden, at the time of whose matriculation (j6io) Magdalen 
was strongly Puritan, Joseph Addison, Dr Sacheverell, and for 
a short period Gibbon the historian. Mention should be made 
of the eminent president, Martin Joseph Routh, who was elected 
to the office in 1791, and held it till his death in his lootb year in 
1854. Magdalen College school had new buildings opened for it 
in 1894. 

Merton College is of peculiar interest as regards its foundation, 
which is generally cited as the first on the present collegiate 
model. At some time before 1264 Walter de Merton,^ a native 
of (Merton, Surrey, devoted estates in that county to the main- 
tenance of scholars in Oxford. Thus far he followed an estab- 
lished practice. In 1264 he founded at Maiden a “house of 
scholars: of Merton ” for those who controlled the estates in the 
interest of the scholars, who should, study preferably, at Oxford, 
though any centre of learning was open to them. By 1268 the 
Oxford community had acquired the present site of the college ; 
in- 1270 new statutes laid down rules of living and study^ and in 
1274 the whole foundation was established under a hnal set of 
statutes at Oxford — i.e. tlxe society ceased to be administered 
from the house in Surrey. The ^iety was under a warden, and 
certain other officers were established, but no limit was set on the 
number of scholars. The foundation now consists of a warden, 
from 19 !to 26 fellows, and 20, or more postmasterships. The 
postmasters of Merton correspond to the scholars of other 
colleges ; they had their origin in the -pariionistae (i.e, foundar 
tioners who, had a smaller portion or emolument than fellows), 
instituted, in . 1380 on the foundation of John Wyllyot (fellow 
1334, chancellor 1349). The college is adjacent to Corpus, with 
its- front upon Merton Street, and some of its buildings are of 
the highest interest, notably the chapel and library. The chapel 
consists ,of a choir and transepts with a tower at. the crossing ; 
but a nave, though intended, was never built. The choir is of 
the purest Decorated workman^ip (dating probably from the 
last decadcrof the 13th century), with beautiful windows exhibit- 
ing most dchcate tracery. The transepts show the appearance 
of' Perpendicular work, but there is also work of the earlier style 
inthem ; the massive tower is wholly of the later period (c. 1450). 
The library; which lies on two sides of the so-called “mob” 
quadrangle^ dates . from 1377-1378, and was mainly the gift of 
William Rede, bishop of Chichester (1369-1386). It occupies 
two beautiful rooms and is of great interest from its early founda- 
tion and) the preservation of its ancient character. The treasury 
isia small room coeval with the foundation; witJiia curious high- 
pitched ashlar roof. The other buildings, which are of, various 
dates, are mainly disposed about four quadrangles, including 
that of St Alban’s H 411 , which, possibly dating from the early 
part of the 15th century, was incorporated with Merton College 
m 188a. The college hall retains an original door with hne 
ironwork, but the building is in great part modernized, A 
beautiful garden lies east of the buildings, being separated from 
the meadows to the south by part of the old city wall. Modern 
buildings (1907) have a frontage upon Merton Street ; others 
(1864) overlook the meadows. Tra<Utionally the names of 
Roger Bhcon, Duns Scotus and Wyclifle have been associated 
with this college. Anthony Wood (1632-1695), the antiquary, 
and historian of the university, was a postmaster of the college. 

Neie College was founded by William of Wykeham in 1379, 
The founder’s name for it, which it still bears in its corporate 
title, is the College of St Mary of Winchester. But there was 
alre^y a St Mairy’s College (Oriel). Wykeham’s house thus soon 
became known as the New College, and the substantive is still 
retaiioed in the ordinary speedi of the university, whereas in 
mentioning the titles of oUrer colleges it is generally omitted, 

* He was chancellor of the kinsdom.in Z26x-xa63, and again in 
x272-xa74, jnstioiar in 1271 and bishop of Rochester in.ia74. He 
dM in 1277. 


Wykeham designed an exclusive connexion between his Oxford . 
college and his school at Winchester. This connexion is main- 
tained in a modified form. Wykeham’s foundation was for a 
warden, and 70 fellows and scholars, with chaplains and a choir. 
Ihe present foundation consists of a warden, and not more than 
36 fellows, while to the scholarships 6 elections are made 
annually from Winchester and 4 from elsewhere. . The choir is 
maintained, as at Magdalen. Five of the fellowships were 
attached to university professorships, of which three (lo^ic, 
ancient history and physics) are called Wykeham professorships. 
The buildings of New College remain in great measure as designed 
by the founder, and illustrate the magnificence of his scheme. 
The main gateway tower fronts New College Lane. The chapel 
and hall stand in line (as at Magdalen), on the north side of the 
front quadrangle. The period of building was that of the develop- 
ment of the Perpendicular style. In shape the chapel, was the 
prototype of a form common in Oxford, consisting of a choir, 
with transepts forming an ante-chapel, but with no nave. The 
remarkable west window in monochrome was erected, c. 1783, 
from a .design by Sir Joshua Reynolds. The reredos, with its 
tiers of figures in niches, had a history similar to that , at All 
Souls, being plastered over in 1567; In the same way, too, it 
was restored c. 1890 ; but previously James Wyatt had dis- 
covered traces’of the.origmal,,and had unsuccessfully attempted 
the restoration of the. niches in plaster, carrying out also, as 
elsewhere in Oxford, other extensive alterations of which the 
obliteration was demanded by later taste. Portions of the old 
woodwork: were incorporated in. the excellent new work of 1879 
(Sir Gilbert Scott). In the chapel is preserved the beautiful 
astoral stafi of the founder, and there is a fine series of memorial 
rasses, mainly, of the 15th century, in the antechapel. To the 
west of the chapel are the. cloisters, consecrated in 1400, and the 
detached rower, a tall massive building on the line of the city wall. 
As already mentioned, a fine remnant, of this wall adds to the 
picturesqueness of, the college garden. The hall was completed 
la 1368, and has a Tuder screen and wainscoting. The garden 
quadrangle; the east side of which is open to the gardens, dates 
from 1682-1708. On the north side of the college precincts, 
facing Holywell Street, are extensive modem buildings by Sir 
G. G. Scott and B. Champrreys. In 1642, when Oxford was play- 
ing its prominent part in the Civil War, the tower and cloisters of 
New College became a royalist magazine. 

Oriel College was founded by Edward II. in 1326. The 
originator of the scheme and the prime mover in it was Adam 
de Brome, the king’s almoner, who in 1324 had obtained royal 
licence to found a college ; but in 1326 he surrendered his rights 
to the king, who issued charter and statutes, and created Brome 
the first provost. This foundation was for a, provost and 10 
fellows, but a . number of bequests extending over nearly a century 
from 1445 enabled additional fellowships to. be established. 
The foundation, however, now consists of the provost, 12 . 
fellows and 2 professorial fellows, with at least 12 scholars 
and a number of exhibitioners. St Ma^ Hall, which had been, 
the manse, of. St Mary's church, was given with the church to 
the college by the founder, and was opwed as a hall with a 
principal of its own.; It was, however, incorporated with the 
college in 1902. Oriel College was dedicated to St Maiy the 
Virgin, and the name by. which it is now known appears first 
in 1349. It was derived from a tenement called La Oriole (but 
the origin of this name is unknown), which had occupied part 
of the college site, had belonged to Eleanor of Provence,, wife of, 
Edward 1 ., and had been given by her to her chaplaiii, James of 
Spain (Jacobus de Ispania). The buildings of Oriel, whi(^ face. 
Oriel Street, are not, coeval, with the foundation. The first 
quadrangle, with its elaborate -battlements, date from i6io- 
ifi37r inner quadrangle has buildings of. 2719,. 1729 and 
later dates. The modem, extension, on Cecil Rhodi^’s founda- 
tion faces. High Street.' Early in the .19th century a number 
of eminent men associated with. Oriel gave the collide its.weUr 
known connexion with . the “ Oxford 1 Movement^ fidward 
Copleston; elected’ fellow.' in- 1795,; became provost in. i8^. . 
In.z8iz Jo^tKel^ and Richard Whately were elected fellows,, 
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the o»e from , Corpus ; the other had been at Oriel. Again in 
iSjs Thomas Arnold, afterwards headmaster of Ruglty, was 
elected, from Corpus, with Renn Dickson Hampden of Oriel. 
Later fellows were John Henry Newman (1822) and Edward 
Pusey (1823). James Anthony Froude entered the college in 
1835 ; Matthew Arnold became a fellow in 1845. ^ccil John 
Rhodes matriculated in 1873, and, besides his foundation of 
Rhodes scholarships, made a large bequest to the collt^. 

Pembroke College was founded in 1624. Thomas Tesdale. 
(1547-1609) of Glympton, Oxfordshire, left money for tlie 
support of scholars in Oxford, indicating Balliol College as his 
preference, but not insisting on this. Richard Wightwick 
(d. 1630), rector of East Ilsley, Berkshire, added to Tesdale’s 
bequest^ and though Balliol College desired to benefit by it, 
J^es I. preferred to figure as the founder of a new college 
with these moneys. Pembroke, wliich was named after William 
Herbert, earl of Pembroke, then chancellor of the university, 
was thus developed out of-Broadgates Hall, which had long been 
eminent as the residence of students in law. The original college 
foundation was for a master, 10 fellows and 10 scholars, but 
a number of scholarships and exhibitions has been added by 
benefactors. Of the scholarships some are awarded by preference 
to candidates possessing certain qualifications, notably that of 
education at Abingdon school, which. Tesdale intended to benefit 
by his bequest. The buildings of Pembroke lie south and west 
of St Aldatc’s Church, opposite Christ Church ; they surround 
two picturesque quadrangles, but. are in great . part modern. 
The college preserves some relics of Samuel Johnson, who entered 
it in 1728. 

Queen's College, was founded in 1340-1341 by Robert dc 
Eglesfield, chaplain of Philippa, queen^consort of. Edward IIL, 
and was named in. hor honoun Her son, Edward the Black 
Prince, was entered on the books of the college, and . Henry V. 
received education here. Several queens, were among the 
benefactors, of the col^e — Henrietta Maria, , Caroline, Charlotte. 
The queen -consort is always the patroness of the college. 
The foundation consists of a provost, from 14 to z6 fellows, 
and about 25 scholars. There was formerly an intimate 
connexion between this college and the north of England. 
Five scholarships, called Eglesfield scholarships, are now given 
by preference to natives' of Cumberland or Westmorland, 
and the Hastings exhibitions founded by Lady Elizabeth 
Hastings (1682-1739) are open only to candidates from various 
schools in these counties and an Yorkshire. This coimexion 
dates from the foundation., Eglesfield (d. 1349) was j probably 
a native of Ei^lesfield in Cumberland, and provided that the 
12, fellows or scholars of his foundation were preferably to 
be natives of this county or Westmorland. During the time of 
Wycliffe, who while rector of I.utterworth resided for two years 
in , the college, the foundation was by a ruling of the visitor 
(the archbishop of York) actually confined to the two counties 
mentioned, and so, remained until 1854. The buildings date 
mainly from the close of the 17th century and the beginning of 
the i8th. They front High Street with a massive classical 
screen, flanked by the ends of the east and west ranges of buildings 
of the front quadrangle, and surmounted in the centre by a 
statue of Queen Caroline under a cupola. The buildings are the 
work of Sir Christopher Wren and Nicholas Hawksmoor. The 
library contains a valuable collection, cspccialty of historical 
works, and is fitted with wood-carving by Grinling Gibbons. 
There is also here an interesting contemporary statue in wood of I 
Queen Philippa. The cliapel retains several medieval windows 
from the former Gothic, chapel, and ^ome stained glass painted | 
by Abraham von Ling (1635). The college preserves, two early I 
customs— on C^istmas day a dinner is. held at which a boar’s 
head is carried in state into the hall, and an appropriate ancient 
carol is, sung ; and on New Year’s day a threaded needle, with 
the motto “ Take this and be thrifty,” is presented to members 
m^the college hall. The origin -of this custom is .traced to a 
rebus on the founder’s name—afg^it^L/Ef (needle and thread). • 

St John* s College was founded in 1555 by Sit- Thomas White, 
Kt.^ aldermaniof' London (1492-^1 567 )r Iti occupied the site j 


of a bouse- for Cistercian students in the university, founded by 
Archbishop Chioheley in 1437 and dedicated to St Bernard of 
Clairv'aux. , White’s foundation was originally for a president, 
50 fellow-s and scholars, and a chaplain, choir, &c., for the chapel. 
White established the intimate connexion wliich stiU exists 
between his college and the Merchant Taylors’ school in 
London, in tlie foundation of which, as a prominent officer in 
the Merchant Taylors' Company, he had a share. The, college 
foundation now consists of a president, from 14 to 18 
fellowships, not less than 28 scholarships, of which 15 are 
appre^riut^ to. Merchant Taylors’ school, and 4 senior 
scholarships, similarly appropriated. The buildings incorporate 
some of Chioheley's work, as, in the front upon St Giles’s Street, 
witli its fine gateway. Similarly, in the front quadrangle, 
the hall and chapel belonged to the house of St Bernard, tboi^h 
subsequently much altered. A passage with a rich fan-tracenied 
roof gives access from the front to the back quadrangle, on the 
south and east sides of which is the library. The south wing 
dates from 1 596, the east from 1631 . The latter is of the greater 
interest ; it was built at the charge of William Laud, and the 
designs have been commonly attributed to Inigo Jones. The 
north and west sides of the quadrangle, of the same period,, have 
cloisters. The union of the classical style, which predominates 
hore with the characteristic late Perpendicular of the period, 
make this quadrangle architecturally one of the most interesting 
in Oxford, as the college gardens, which its east front overlooks, 
are among the most picturesque. The most notable period of 
the history of the college is associated with Laud, who entered 
the college in 1589, was elected a fellow in 1593, became president 
in 1611 and chancellor of the university in 1629. Relics of him 
are preserved in the library, and he is buried in the chapel, 
together with White, the founder, and William Juxon, president 
1621-1633, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury. 

Trinity College was founded in 1555 by Sir Thomas- Pope, 
Kt. (d. 1559), of Tittcnhangcr, Hertfordshire. He acquired and 
used for his c^ege the ground and buildings of Durham College^ 
the Oxford house of Durham Abbey, originally founded in ^ 
13th century (see Durham^ city). Trinity is therefore one of 
the instances of collegiate foundation forming a sequel to the 
dissolution, of the monasteries, for Diu-ham had been surrendered 
in 1540. Pope’s foundation' provided for a president, 12- 
fellows and 12 scbolarsi. There are noW' a6 scholarships and 
a number of exliibitions. There are also some scholarships 
in natural science, on the foundation (1873) of Thomas Millard, 
whose bequest also provides for a lecturer and laboratory. The 
front quadrangle. of Trinity lies open to Broad Street; on its 
east side are moderrt buildings (by T. G. Jackson, 1887), on the 
north, the president’s house and tlie chapel in a classic style, 
dating frmn 1694. It contains a rich alabaster tomb of Pope, 
the founder, and his third wife, and has a fine carved screen and 
altar-piece by Grinling Gibbons. The remainder of the buildings, 
forming, two small quadrangles north, of the chapel, includes 
parts of the. old Durham college, but . these have been much 
alteredi Gardens extend to the east. John Henry Newman 
was a commoner of this college ; Edward Augustus Freeman, 
the historian, and William Stubbs,, bishop of Oxford, were 
among its fellows. 

University College (commonly abbreviated Univ.) has ctaimed 
to find its origin in a period far earlier than that to which the 
earliest historical notice of the univmity itself; can be assigned. 
In a petition to Richard 11 ., rcs{xcting a dispute as to property 
the members of the ” mickel universitie -hall in Oxford ” quote 
King Alfred as the founder of the houses for 26 divines; The 
date of 872 was daimedy and in 1872 a- millenary celebration 
was held by the college. Moreover, in 1727 a dispute as to<the 
mastership of the college led’ to an appeal to the Court of King’s 
Bench to determine the right of visitation, and it was found 
that thu right rested with the crown (as it now does) on the 
ground of the foundation by Alfred. Leaving tradition; however, 
it is found that William of Durham, archdeacon of Durham^ 
dying in .1249,, bequeathed, money to the university to support 
masters at Oxford. In 1253 the university acquired its first 
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tenement on this bequest ; further acquisitions followed ; and 
in 1280 an inquiry was held as to the disposition of the bequest, 
and statutes were issued to the society on Durham’s foundation, 
the university finding it necessary to make provision for its 
individual governance. This intimate connexion between the 
university and the early development of a college has no parallel, 
and to it the college owes its name. The college, as it may now 
be called, developed slowly, further statutes being found neces- 
sary in 1292 and 1311 ; unlike other foundations which were 
esLvblished, with a definite code of statutes from the outset, by 
individual founders. It is possible, however, to maintain that 
the founders of Merton and lialliol were influenced in their 
work by that of William of Durham. The foundation consists 
of a master, 13 fellows and 16 scholars, and there are a 
large number of exhibitions. The buildings have a long front- 
age upon High Street. The oldest part of the buildings was 
begun in 1634. The chapel, built not long after, was altered in 
Decorated style by Sir Gilbert Scott, but contains fine wood- 
work of 1694, and windows by Abraham van Ling (1641). The 
old library dates from 166&-1670, but a new library was built 
by Scott, in Decorated style, and contains great statues of Lord 
Eldon and Lord Stowell, members of the college, the design of 
which was by Sir Francis Chantrey. The hall dates from 1657, 
but has been greatly altered. The extension of the college has 
necessitated that of its buildings in modern times. A chamber 
built for the purpose contains a statue, by Onslow Ford, of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, presenting him lying drowned. The 
poet entered the college in 1810. 

Wadham College was founded in 1612 ^ by Nicholas Wadham 
(d. 1609) of Merifield, near Ilminster, Somersetshire, and Dorothy 
his wife, who as his executrix carried out his plans. The 
original foundation consisted of a warden, 15 fellows, 15 scholars, 
with 2 chaplains and 2 clerks. It now consists of a warden, 
8 to 10 fellows and 18 scholars. The college, which has 
its frontage upon Parks Road, occupies the site of the 
house of the Austin Friars. No part of their buildings is re- 
tained. The erection of the college occupied the years 1610- 
1613, and while the buildings are in the main an excellent 
example of their period, the chapel (as distinct from the ante- 
chapel) is of peculiar interest. This appears and was long held 
to be pure Perpendicular work of the 15th century, but the 
record of its building in i6n is preserved, and as the majority 
of the builders seem to have been natives of Somersetshire it is 
supposed that in the chapel they closely imitated the style 
which is so finely developed in that county. The buildings of 
Wadham have remained practically unchanged since the founda- 
tion, either by alteration of the existing fabric or by addition. 
Beautiful gardens lie to the cast and north of them ; the warden’s 
garden is especially fine. In the quadrangle is a clock designed 
by Christopher Wren, who entered the college in 1649. It was 
in this year that John Wilkins, warden (164^1659), initiated a 
weekly philosophical club, out of the meetings of which grew 
the Royal Society, which received its charter in 1662. 

Worcester College was founded in its present form in 1714, out 
of a bequest by Sir Thomas Cookes, Bart. (d. 1701) of Bentley 
Pauncefoot, Worcestershire. On part of the site, in 1283, 
Gloucester Hall had been founded for Benedictine novices from 
Gloucester. After the dissolution of the monasteries, the 
buildings were used by Robert King, first bishop of Oxford, 
as a pal^ (1542) ; l^'ter it was acquired by Sir Thomas White, 
founder of St John’s College, and again ^came a hall. This 
fell into difficulties, and was in great poverty when the present 
foundation superseded it. Cookes’s foundation provided for a 
provost, 6 fellows and 6 scholars ; there are now from 6 
to 10 fellows, and from 10 to 18 scholars. Four of the 
scholarships are appropriated to Bromsgrove school, of which 
Cookes was a benefactor. The frontage of the buildings, in 
Worcester Street, is in a classical style, but the quadrangle 
reUins some of the old buildings of Gloucester Hall. The 
gardens, with their lake, are fine. 

^ The year in which the statutes were issued ; Dorothy Wadham 
liad received the royal charter in 16x0. 


The academical halls, which were of very early origin, were 
originally in the nature of lodging-houses, in which students 
lived under a principal chosen by themselves. But 
they were gradually absorbed 1^ the colleges as *' 
these became firmly established. The only remaining 
academical hall is that of St Edmund, which is said to ha/e 
been founded in 1226, and to derive its name from Edmund 
Rich, archbishop of Canterbury, who is known to have taught 
at Oxford, and was canonized in 1248. The hall came into 
the possession of Queen’s College in 1557, and the principal 
is nominated by that society. The buildings, which form a 
small quadrangle east of Queen's College, date mainly from 
the middle of the i8th century. There are three private halls 
in Oxford, established under a university statute of 1882, which 
provides for such establishment by any member of convocation 
under certain conditions and under licence from the vice- 
chancellor. Non - collegiate students,® i.e. members of the 
university, possessing all its privileges without being members 
of any college, were first admitted in 1868. As a body they are 
under the care of a delegacy and the supervision of a censor. 
Women are admitted to lectures and university examinations 
but not to its degrees ; they have four colleges or halls — Somer- 
ville College (1879), Lady Margaret Hall (1879), St Hugh’s Hall 
(r886) and St Hilda’s Hall (1893). Among foundations in- 
dependent of university jurisdiction and intended primarily 
for the teaching of theology are the Pusey House (1884, founded 
in memory of Edward Bouverie Pusey), St Stephen’s House 
(1876) and Wycliffe Hall (1878), both theological colleges j 
Mansfield College (Congregational, founded to take the place 
of Spring Hill College, Birmingham, in 1889) and Manchester 
College (1893), also a nonconformist institution. The buildings 
of Mansfield, especially the chapel, should be noticed as of very 
good design in Decorated and Perpendicular styles. None of 
these houses is a residence for undergraduates. There is a 
theological college at Cuddesdon, near Oxford, where also is 
the bishop of Oxford’s palace. 

A notable group of buildings connected with the university stands 
between Broad Street and High Street, and between Exeter and 
Brasenose and All Souls colleges. Among these the prin- 
cipal are the old schools buildings, which form a fine r' ^ 
quadrangle, and are now mainly occupied by the Bodleian 
Library, more extensive accommodation for the schools gtitaUoBM. 
(examinations, &c.) being provided in the modern range 
of buildings facing High Street and King Street, completed in 1882 
from the designs of T. G. Jackson. The erection of the old .schools 
quadrangle was begun in 1613, and the architecture combines late 
Gothic with classical details. On the inner face of the gateway 
towers are seen the five Roman orders, in tiers, one above another. 
The windows, parapet and rich pinnacles, however, are Gothic. 
The quadrangle was founded by Sir Thomas Bodley, who conceived 
the addition of schools to the celebrated library which bears his 
name. The main chamber of the Bodleian Library is entered from 
the quadrangle. The library (see Libraries) was opened in 1602. 
The central part of the room dates from 1480, when it was completed 
to contain the library given to the university by Humphrey, duke of 
Gloucester (d. 1447). This library was destroyed in the time of 
Edward VI. Bodley added the cast wing, the west wing followed 
in 1634-1640, being built to house the collection of John Selden, 
one of the principal of many benefactors of the library. The whole 
forms a most beautiful room, enhanced by the finely painted ceiling 
and the excellent design of the fittings. In the storey above the 
library is the picture-gallery, containing portraits of chancellors, 
founders and benefactors of the university. The basement of the 
central part of the library is formed by the Divinity School, a splendid 
cliambcr (1480), in which the most notable feature is the groined rooL 
divided into compartments by widely splstyed arches, and adorned 
with rich tracery and carved pendants. The Convocation House, 
below the west wing of the library, and entered from the west end 
of the school, has a roof with fan tracery. To the north of these 
buildings, flanking Broad Street, are the Sheldonian Theatre, the 
old building of the Clarendon Press and the Old Ashmolean building. 
" The Sheldonian *' was built in 1664-1669 at the charge of Gilbert 
Sheldon (1598-1677), chancellor of the university and archbishop 
of Canterbury, from the design of Sir Christopher Wren.^ The 
principal public ceremonies of the university, including the '* En- 
caenia," toe annual commemoration of benefactors, accompanied 
by the conferring of honorary degrees and the recitation of prize 
compositions, an generally held in this building, which is particularly 
well adiq>ted for its pui pose. The univer sity print ing press was 
^Us title was given by a statute of 1884. 
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early established in its upper part. This institution bears the name 
of the Clarendon Press from the fact that it was founded partly from 
the proceeds of the sale of the carl of Clarendon's History of the 
Rebellion, tlie copyright of which was given to the university by his 
son Henry, the second earl. In 1713 it occupied the building erected 
for it close to the theatre ; in 1830 it was moved to the larger build- 
ings it now occupies in Walton Street. Printing in Oxford dates 
from the seventh or eighth dccado of the x^th century, but was 
only carried on spasmodically until 1585, when the first university 
printer was Joseph Barnes. All the subsidiary processes of type- 
founding, stereotyping, &c., arc carried on in the buildings of the 
press, and paper is supplied from the university mill at Wolvorcote. 

press is to a large extent a commercial firm, in which the uni- 
versity has a preponderating influence, governing it through a 
delegacy. The Broad Street building is used for other purposes 
of the university, as is tbo adjacent Old Ashmolean building, which 
originally (1683) contained the Ashmolean Museum, described here- 
after, and now affords rooms for the School of Geography (1899). 
To the south of the old schools, between Brasenosc and All Souls 
colleges, is the fine classical rotunda known as the Radclifle Library 
or camera, founded in 1737 by the eminent physician Jolin Radclifle 
(1650-1714). The architect was James Gibbs. In 1861 the building 
was devoted to the purpose it now serves, that of a reading room to 
the Bodleian Library, the collection of medieval and scientific works 
it contained being removed to the University Museum. The exterior 
gallery round the dome is celebrated as a view-point. 

To the south of the Radclifle Library, bordering High Street, is 
the church of St Mary tlie Virgin, commonly called the University 
church, on a site which is traditionally said to have been occupied 
by a church even from King Alfred's time. Its principal feature is 
a fine Decorated lower and spire, dating from the early part of 
the 13th century. The body of the church, however, is mainly an 
excellent example of Perpendicular work. The main entrance 
from High Street is beneath a classical porch erected in 1637 by 
Morgan Owen, a chaplain of Archbishop Laud ; the statue of the 
Virgin and Child above it was alluded to in the impeachment of 
the archbishop. On the north side of the chancel is a building of 
earlier date than the present church ; it is Decorated, of two storeys, 
and has served various purposes connected with the university, 
including that of housing a library before the foundation by 
Humphrey, duke of Gloucester. The university sermons are preached 
in St Mary^s church. 

A massive pile of classical buildings (1845) at the corner of 
Beaumont and St Giles’s Streets is devoted to the Taylor Institution, 
the University Galleries and the Ashmolean Museum. Sir Robert 
Taylor, architect (1714-1788), loft a bequest to estabUsh the teaching 
of modern European languages in Oxford, and to provide a building 
for the purpose, and the eastern wing is devoted to this purpose, 
containing a library. In the University Galleries the most notable 
features are the celebrated Arundel marbles, a large scries of drawings 
for pictures by Raphael and Michelangelo, and models for busts and 
sta'^es by Sir Francis Chantrey. The new building for the Ash- 
molean Museum was added in 1893 ; and in connexion both with 
the building and with subsequent additions to the collections the 
benefactions of Charles Drury Edward Fortnum (1820-1899) should 
be remembered. The nucleus of this collection was formed oy John 
Tradescant, a traveller and kotanist (1608-1662), who left it to Elias 
Ashmole [q.v.), who added books, paintings and other objects, and 
presented the whole to the university in 1679. When the museum 
was moved from the Old Ashmolean building, the collection was in 

B eat part distributed; thus, books were sent to the Bodleian 
brary, and natural history objects to the University Museum. 
The Ashmolean Museum now contains excellent collections of 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman and British antiquities, and many other 
objects, among which perhaps the most widely famous is the Alfred 
Jewel, an ornament of crystal, enamel and gold, bearing King 
Alfred's name, and found at Athelney. The University Museum is 
an extensive building close to the r^rks, opposite Keble College. 
Its foundation was the outcome of the necessity of k<^ing pace in 
the university with the extended range of modem scientific study. 
It was built in 1856 seq., and contains the following departments : — 
medicine and public health, comparative anatomy, physiology, 
human anatomy, zoology, experimental philosophy, physics, 
chemistry, geology, mineralogy and pathology. There is also here 
the Pitt-Rivers ethnographical museum, which had its origin in the 
collection of Augustus Heniy Lane Fox Pitt-Rivers, presented to 
the university in 1883. Additional buildings contain the Radclifle 
Library and various laboratories. The university observatory is in 


bequest, as was the Radclifle Infirmary (1770) standing near the 
observatory, in Woodstock Road. Opposite Magdalen College, by 
the banks of the Cherwell, is the beautiful botanic garden founded 
by Henry Danvers, earl of Danby, in 1622, with which are con- 
nected a library, herbarium and museum. The Indian Institute 
(1882), in Broad Street, was founded as a centre for the study of 
Indian subjects, and for the use of native students in the university 
and prospective Indian civil servants. The Oxford Union Society, 
the principal university club, founded in 1825, has its rooms, with 
Ubtaxy and debating hall, near Commarket Street. 


Ancient buildings in Oxford, apart from collegiate and university 
buildings, are mainly ecclesiastical, but there are a few notable 
exceptions. The castle, which, as already indicated, was 
erected by Robert d’Oili at the west of the ancient city, 
retains its massive tower, standing picturesquely by the ■ " 
river, and a mound within which is a curious chamber containing 
a well. There is also a Norman crypt-chapel, but the county court 
and gaol buildings adjacent are modern. Among old houses, of 
which not a few survive in Holywell Street and elsewhere. Bishop 
King’s palace in St Aldato's Street may be mentioned ; it has been 
in great part defaced by modern alterations, while the remaining 
front is a beautiful half-timbered and gabled example dated 1628 ; 
but ornate ceilings preserved in some of the rooms date from the 
erection in the time of Edward VI. Kettell Hall in Broad Street 
is another fine house, now used as a private residence, but formerly 
put to collegiate use, having been built by Ralph Kettell, president 
of Trinity (1599-1643). Among ancient churches in Oxford, after 
the catliedral and St Mary's, the chief in interest is St Petcr's-in-the- 
East, which has a fine Norman chancel, crypt and south doorway, 
with additions of Early English and later date. St Michael’s church, 
the body of which as now existing is of little interest, has a very 
early tower (nth century) of massive construction, which probably 
served as a defence for the north gate of the city. St Giles '^s church 
has Norman remains, but is chiefly notable for the excellent character 
of its Early English portions and for a beautiful font of that period. 
Holywell church retains a fine Norman chancel arch ; and the churches 
of St Mary Magdalen, St Aldate's, St Ebbe's and St Thomas 
the Martyr are all of some antiquarian interest in spite of extensive 
modem alteration. Only the t4th century tower remains of St 
Martin's church at Carfax, the body of the church, which was a 
complete reconstruction of 1820, being removed at the close of the 
century, in the course of street- widening. Some of the modern 
churches are on sites of early dedication. The church of All Saints 
in High Street was rebuilt in 1706-1708 from the design of Dean 
Aldrich, and is a good classical example. Beneath several buildings 
in this part of the city the crypts of earlier halls or other buildings 
remain. In the suburb of Cowley are remains, including tlie chapel, 
of the homital of St Bartholomew, originally a foundation for lepers 
(112C). l^e village church at Imey, not far beyond the eastern 
outskirts of the city, with its ornate west end, tower and chancel, 
is one of the most notable small Norman churches in England. Ox 
modem city buildings, the only one of special note is the town hall 
(1893-1897), which has a striking frontage upon St Aldate's Street. 

" The Chancellor, Masters and Scholars of the University of 
Oxford " form a corporate body, within which the colleges are so 
many individual corporations. The university was , 

governed by statutes of its own making, which were 
codified and brought out of tlie confusion into which 
they had fallen in the course of centuries in 1636^ during 
Laud's chancellorship. A commission was appointed to f„ttoa. * 
inquire fully into the condition of the university in SB50 ; 
it reported in 1852, and in 1854 the constitution was amended by 
the Oxford University Act. In 1876 another commission was 
appointed, and in 1877 the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
Act was passed. This act provided for the appointment of com- 
missioners who (1882) made statutes for each college, excepting 
Hertford, Keble and Lincoln, the first and second of which are 
modern foundations, while the third is governed under statutes of 
1855. The highest officer of the university is the chancellor, who is 
elected by the members of convocation, holds office for life, and is 
generally a distinguished member of the university. He does not 
take an active part in the details of administration, delegating this 
to the vice-chancellor, who is, therefore, practically the nead. He 
is nominated annually by the chanceljor, and must bo the head of a 
college. He appoints four pro- vice-chancellors, also heads of colleges, 
to exercise his authority in case of necessity. The high steward is 
appointed for life, with the duty of trying grave criminal cases 
when the accused is a resident member of tiie university. Two 
proctors are appointed annually by two of the colleges in rotation ; 
their special duty is a disciplinary surveillance over members of the 
university in statu pupillari when these are not within the jurisdiction 
of their colleges. They are assisted by four pro-proctors. The 
principal duty of the public orator is that of presenting those who 
are to receive an honorary master's degree, and of making speeches 
in the name of the university on ceremonial occasions. The registrar 
acts as the recorder of the various administrative bodies of the 
university, and the secretary to the Board of Faculties has similar 
duties with regard to these boards, his work being closely associated 
with that of the registrar. The chancellor's court exercises civil 
jurisdiction in cases in which one of the parties is a resident member 
of the univeisity. The university returns two members (burgesses) 
to Mrliament, we privilege dating from 1604. 

'The Hebdomadal^ Council consists of the chancellor, vice- 
chancellor, immediate ex-vice-chancellor and proctors as official 
members, and of eighteen other members (heMs of houses, pro- 
fessors, Ac.) elected for terms of six years by the congregation of 
the university. The council takes the initiative in promulgating, 

* From Greek ifiSoiids, the number seven ; the Hebdomadal 
Board instituted in 1631 was appointed to hold a weekly meeting. 
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discussing and submitting to Convocation all the legislaticn of 
tlic university. The Ancient House of Congregation consists, of 
“ regents," ».«. doctors and masters of arts for two years after .the term 
in which they take their degrees, professors, heads of -colleges and 
other resident olheers, &c. The house thus iticludes all those who 
are concerned with education, and discipline in the university, but 
it now has practically no functions beyond the granting ol degrees. 
It lost its wider powers under the act of 1854, when the Congregation 
of the university was created. This body, which ’includes besides 
certain officials all members of Convocation who have resided for a 
fixed period within one mile and a half of Carfax, approves or amends 
legislation submitted by tlie Hebdomadal .Council previously to its 
submission to Convocation ; it also has coti-siderable. powers in the 
election of the various administrative boanla. The House of Con* 
vocation consists of all masters .uf arts -and- doetoiB of the. higher. 
faculUu.^ who have their names on tiio .-university books, and has 
the final control over aU acts and business of the .university. .There 
are boards of curators for the Bodkian Library, the univer.qity 
chest and other institutions, delegates of the 'common university 
fund, the mnsenm and the press, for extension teaching, local 
examinations and other similar purposes, visitors, for tlic Ashmoloan 
Museum and university galleries, and ' many other administrative 
bodies. There arc boards for the following . faculties : theology, 
law, medicine, natural science and- acts fincLudang /tferoe humaniofes, 
orieatal lairguages . and modern, history). . rAnibC^ the numerous 
professorships and readerships in the various subjects of. study, the 
oldest foundation is the Margaret professorship oLdiviuitv, founded 
in 130a by Margaret, countess of Richmond and mothec of Henry VI 1. 
This was followed by the five Rogiu.s profcr..soc«hips of divinity, 
civil law, medicine, .Hebrew and Greek, founded by Henry Vlll. 
in 1546. 

The colleges, as already seen, consisbof a head.-whoee title tvaries 
in different ccdlegos, fellows (who form the governing body) and 
scholars. To these are .to be added the- commoners, who -arc nut 
" on the foundation," t.e. those who either receive no onroluments, 
or hold exhibitions which do. not (generally) miHle. them to rank 
with the scholars. The coUege ofilcer who is immediately concerned 
with the disciplinary eurveillance of members of the. college in statu 
puptllwi is: the dean (except at Christ Church) . Eadi undergraduate 
(this term covering all who have not yet . proceeded! to a. degree) is, 
as regards his studies, under , the immediate . supervision of one 1 of 
the fellows as -tutor. The university terms - ore 'fouiw'Michaulmas 
(which begins the academic year, aad is thenfore the term:ia<which 
the. majority -of) undergraduates begin residence) Hilary or Lent, 
J£astei and .Trinity. The last two .run eonseoutively kithoot.in- 
terval, and fur certain, purposes count as one ; thby are leapt by three 
weeks' residence in each, while. tlie two first are •hept by.six wcek.s’ 
're.<iidenee:in'each, .though the terms pwpcrly speaking- are .longer. 
The -examinations required-tu be. passed in order .to- Obteiin .the fit.st 
or bachelor's degree may- be .summarized thus :*~-(a) iRiesponsions, 
irsuhlly tahei> vory early . in the .course of study. Exemption is>m 
many cases granted when a candidate, has ; passed a . certificate 
examination held .by .university examiners .at the School -where lie 
haa < .been > educated, (t) First publiu uxanunation .or Scliool of 
Moderations, usually taken after .four or six terms, (r) Second 
public-examination or final school (this, in the case of Mertu humani- 
ores is commouiy called "Greats'’], usually .takes place at liie 
end of the- fourth year of ’residence. ".Pass " schoob and " honour " 
schools are distinguished; .in the latter iCandi<fetes are grouped in 
classes according fo merit. No further examination or other- exercbo 
is rcqniredi for degree of master ofrarts. Among , the numerous 
scholarships and prizes offered by the. university (a.s distinct from 
tlu; coUege.s) a few of tlxo mof»t noted may. be mentioned— the Craven 
and .the Ireland classical scholarships on the foundation, respectively 
of John,. Lord Craven (d. 1648), who. also founded the travelling 
feUo,wslupH which tiear his name .for tlie study’ of antiquities, and of 
John Ireland, dean of Westminster (1825); tlie sdiolarship ccm< 
nieinorating Edward, carl of Derby (dianccllor i83a'-i86i}) ; the 
law . sclicdarship commemorating John, first learl of Hldon ; tho 
chancellor's prizes .in Latin verse and English’ prose 1 (initiated by 
the earl of Lichfield, .chauoellor 176^x771) and in Latin jproee (by 
Lord Grenville, 1809) ; the Newdigate .prize for English verse, 
founded by Sir Roger Newdigate (iSofi) ; ; the GaisfonJ prizes in 
Greek verse and prose {1856), commemorating Thomas Gavfaird, 
dean of Christ Clturch ; the Arnold historical eaaay (1830), com- 
memorating' Thomas Arnold, headmaster of Il-ugby school ; and the' 
theological foundations of Edward Bouvene Piuseyiand Edward 
EUerton, fellow of Magdalen. Univer^iity ■ scholarships, .such as 
those mentioned,, axe awarded to persons who are. already mcmber.s 
of the university (who must in some cases already have taken >a 
degree) ; they thus differ from college > scholarships, 'whichi arc 
generally oiien to persons who have not- yet Baathculated. .The 
Rhodes scholarships (see Rhodes, iCecil), stand alone. They are 
an adaptation .of .the college, scholarship to- a- special’ purpose, -bat 
asf not in the award of any one college. Arrangemients caist whereby 
mambexs of the universities of Cambridge or Dublin may be " in- 
coi^orated " as members, of. Oxford: Uiuiversity ; and whereby the 
period of necessary academical residence at Oxford University b. 
reduced in the case of students from "laffiJiated ” eoUeges within 'the j 
United .Kingdom. Special provbions are also made tin. the eiwir.'of 


students from any foreign university and from certain icolonlhlr^and 
Indian u liversities. The number of persons who matriculate at 
Oxford University is about 8^ annually. 

Tlic ’principal social fimctions in the university take place in 
" Eights' Week," when, during tlie ’Summer term (Easter and 
•Trinity), the college eightoared bumping race.s are held, 'and also, 
more especially, in " Commemoration Week,” at the close of tho 
same ■ term, when the university ceremonies connected with the 
commemoration, of benefactors, the conferring of degrees hotnoris 
causa^ &c., are held, and balbare.givon in some of the colleges. 

The city of Oxford (as distinct- from the university) returns one 
member to pariviment, having lost its second member under the 
Redistribution. Act of .1885, before which date it had lieen- entirely 
dnfzanchUed 'for a year owing to bribery at the election of 1881. 
Thermunicipaligovemmentiam the hands of a mayor, 15 aldermen 
(including 3: from the university) and 45 councillors (9 from the 
university). Area, 4676 acres. 

AuTHORiTiBS.-eSeo ’’the Oxford Univtrsity Calendar (annually) 
and. the Oxford Historical Rr^ister, Oxford. The Oxford Historical 
Society ha.s issued varions works dealing witli the history. In tlie 
" College. History " series, 'Londony the story of each college forms a 
volume by a member of tho foundation. The . principal earlier 
authority is Anthony fi.Wood (a.v.). See also James Ingram (pre- 
sident of Trinity, 1824-1850), ’Mswono/* of Oxford (Oxford, 1837) ; 
A. iLang, Oxford (London, 1883) ; H. C. Maxwell Lyte, History of the 
University of Oxford io rs^o (London, 1866) ; Hon. G. C. Brodrick, 
History of the Univerotty, of Oxford-ill “ .Epochs of Church History " 
series (London, 1886): ; C. W. Boase, Oxford, in " Historic Towns " 
series (London, 1887) ; Oxford and Oxford Life, ed. J. Wells (London, 
j 1892). (O. J. K. H.) 

OXFORD* a village in Butler county, Ohio, U.S.A., about 
40 m. N.W. of Cincinnati. Pop. (1890) 1922 ; (1900) 2009. 
Oxford is served by the 'Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton railway. 
It is the seat of Miami University (co-educational ; chartered 
in 1809, opened as a grammar school in 1818, and organized as a 
college in .1824), which had 40 mstructors and 1076 students in 
1909. At Oxford also are the Oxford College for Women, 
chartered in 1906, an outgrowth, after various changes of name, 
of the Oxfolrd Female Academy (1839); and the Western 
I Collie for Women, (chartered in 1904), an outgrowth of the 
WesterntFemale Seminary (opened in ’1855). The first settlement 
on the site was made about 1800. 

OXFORD, FROVUnDNS OF, the articles constituting a 
preliminary, scheme, of reform enacted by a parliament which 
met at Oxford) (England) on the ilth’Of June 1258. King Henry 
1 II. had promised on the and of May that the state of his realm 
should be rectified and reformed by twenty-four counsellors 
who wore to meet at Oxford for this purpose five weeks later. 
Twelve of these counsellors were chosen by the kingi and twelve 
•by thcearls and barons. When the parliament met each twelve 
of these twenty-four chose two from the other twelve, and this 
committee of four was. empowered, subject to the approval of 
the whole body, to -elect a king’s council -of fifteen members. 
The twenty-four ' then -provided that 'the new council should 
meet three times a year in parliaments to which twelve com- 
missioners were to be summoned to discuss the affairs of the 
realm on behalf of.ithe whole community. Another body of 
twtmty-ffl^tir'was-appointcd to treat of an aid, which was probably 
the aid 'Which had been demanrled .earlier in the year. On 
the 22nd of June thedcipg. appointed new wardens of some of the 
castles which were thiea ini the . custody of his Poitevin half- 
brothers and their friends; and on the same day he gave directions 
that the'twenty-fourFhould proceed with. the woric of reform, and 
the committee of iuuf' with .the eleCtiontof the council of fifteen, 
i .Meanwhile it was provided that the sheriffs and the three great 
offrcers'of state were tohold office -for a year only, and to render 
* accounts at the expiration Df;their torms of office. On the 24th 
of August, in pursuance. of a provision by the parliament the 
king directed fourikoights in each county to inquire into the 
trespadsesjand wrongs which had been -committed -by sheriffs, 
baiMs and other .officials. For many of the grievances of the 
.batons the. Oxford;, parliament provided no remedy ; and they 
were (Only partly redressed by the Provisions of Westminster 
in the autumn of 1259. The king deckred his adhCsion to the 
Provisions" of Oxford on' the 1 8th of October by procjjUnations 
in Englkhr'Fr’ench and -Latin, but; in ,i26rj having ootained. a 
ipapal idJei^Galion from his oath of observance, he entirely 
repudiated them. Theharons-, however, insisted* on -his 'dbllgfitkifi 
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to^obseirve the .'.provisions, and the dispute was eventually 
re£erred.to the axbitration of . Louis IX. of France, who formally 
annulled , them on the ,23rd of January 1264, but .expressly 
declared that his decision was not to invalidate the privileges^ 
liberties and laudable customs of the realm of England, which 
had existed before the time of the provisions. 

No official record of the Provisions of Oxford has. been:.prcserved. 
and our knowledge of them is chiefly derived from a aeries of notes 
and extracts entered in the Annals of Burton Abbey, which are 
probably neither exhe^stive nor in correct order. Sec the Annales 
montatid, .vol. i. .(Burto;>), edited by H. K. Luard for' the -Rolls 
series ; PtUent Rolls, Htnry III, (printed text) ; Eoedeta, (Record 
Commission edition] : W. Stubbs, Constitutional History and 
Select Charters, and Charles B£mont, Simon de Montfort (x!iS4). 

OXFOfimAN, in. geology, the name given to a series of strata 
in the middle Oolites which occur between. the Corallian- bed.s 
and the Cornbra.sh ; the division is now taken to include the 
Oxford Clay with the underlying Callovian stage (^.».). The 
argillaceous beds were called “ Clunch .Qay and Shale ” by 
William Smith (1815-1816); in 1818 W. Buckland described 
them under the unwieldy title “ Oxford, Forest or Fen Qay.” 
'The term Oxfordian was introduced by d’Orbigny in 1844. 
The name is derived from the English county of Oxford, where 
the beds arc well developed, but they crop out almost continu- 
ously from Dorsetsliire to the coast of Yorkshire, generally 
forming Jow, broad valleys. They are well exposed at W^- 
mouth, Oxford, Bedford, Peterborough, and in the cliffs at Scar- 
borough, Red Cliff and Gristhorpe Bay. Rocks of fhis age are 
found dlso in Uig and Skye. 

.The .Oxford Clay ia usually blni«h' or greenifih-grey in colour, 
weathering brown or yellow ; in. tlie lower portions it is 'somewhat 
more shaly. The beds .frequently, tend *0 be calcareous atiid 
bituminous, while in places tlierc is a considerable amount of lignite. 
Septaria of large eize arc common, they have been cut and pQfishe<l 
at Radipole and ‘Melbury Osmund in Dursetshire, where they .arc 
known as Melbury marble or " turtle-stones'" ; they were used to 
form table*- tops, &c. , In ■ Yorkshire the Oxford Clay is usually a 
grey sandy sliale. In the central, and scroidiiern. English counties 
the Oxfoni Clay is divisible .as follows : — 

Upper lone of fClay:. with Motivia and- ironitone , npdulei. , Clays ,vith 
Cnrdtoeermfeortiaium \ pyrlliied foisiU (^ubione oT Qutrutidtdceraf 
Oriwr^ffT * rJw/lw { pyTituod fossils (siibione of Cesmectrat / osm), 

. The qpper zone contains also Gryphaea df/af0/a . (large forms), 
Serpula vertebralis, Belemnttes hastatns, Aspidoceras perarmatum, 
■Cardioceras vertdfrale. Tlie lower -rone* yields Reineckia anceps, 
Peltocenras 'vUhleta, .Quenstedtoceras .Mariat, Cosmoceras Jason, 
Cerithium muricatum, and a. small form of Gryphaea dilataia. The 
remains Of Ashes .aTid saurian reptiles have.' been found. The Oxford 
■'Clay is 'dug for 'brick-making at Weymouth, .Trowbridge, Chippen- 
ham, Oxford, Bedford, Peterborough and Flcfton. 

The " Oxfordian " of tJte continent of Europe is dividerl according 
to A. de Lapparetit into an upper (Argdvian) and, a lower (NeuvizyOT) 
siibstage. In the former he iacUide,s part of, the .English Coralline 
Oolite and in the latter the lower Calcareous. Grit, while a portion 
of the lower Oxford Clay is placed irt'thc‘Divc.sian or upper substage 
of the Callovian. la 'northeast Germany -tlw Oxford Clay .is re- 
presented by the Hersumier.heds, ■ Most of ithe European formations 
on this tiocizon are clays and. marls witli. occamonal jdmestonc and 
ironstone beds. 

<See 5 URAssip, Callovian, GorAllIan. (J. A, M.) 

OXFO^^DSHIRE (or Oxon), an inland county of .England, 
bounded N'.E* by Northamptowihire; N.W. by Warwickshire, 
W. by. Gloucestershire, S.S.W. and'S.E.,by Berkshire, and. £< by 
Bufilnti^amshire ) area 755*7, sq. m. ■■The county lies almost 
wholiy in'the ba.sin of th^ upper Thames. This river„forBas 
its southern boundary for 71 m.^ from Kelmscot near Eechlade 
(GJoucestetshirc) to Remehham below ‘ Henley lon^-iThaflaes, 
excepting for very Short ‘distances at two points near.Oxfwd. 
The main stream is the 'boundary’ .line, 'but fuom Oxford 
upward the- river dften seiids otif benches throqgh l;he:'flat water.7 
meadows. 'The principal tHbiitaries joining the'.Thajmea on the, 
Oxfordshire side do not' in ‘any case, rise within .ihe rxmnty,. 
but have thergreater part bf their courses through It. 

Thesd tributaries are as follows, pursuing the .main river doum- 
vTards. * (1) T^e Windrush, rising 'in" OlDUceStetshire, follows; a, 
narrow and l^lo4usantxilley aalaros Witney, af ter .*WHich* it meanders 
i&.e»veial' bFau4hes;thiiatkh, riobdUfecountigr, toijoin tho Thames 
at Newbridge*, w The -Evenlode, also .rising, -Ini Glpuctetershire, 
forms me western county boundary, for a short distance, and follows > 


a similar but more beautiful valley to the Thames below Eynsham. 
From the north it receives, the Glyme, which joins it on the confines 
of Blenheim .park, where tlic woodland scenery is of peculiar rich- 
ness. (3) The Chefwcll, rising in Northamptonshire, forms some 
10 m. of- the eastern boundary, and with a straight aoutlierly cour.se 
joins the Thames at Oxford. From the ea.st it receives tlio Ray, 
which drains the flat tract of Ot Moor. (4) The Thame, ri.sing in 
Buckinghamshire, runs south-west and west, forming 6 m. of the 
eastern boundary, after which it turns south to join the Thames 
near Dorchester. Above the point of junction the Thames is often 
called the Isis. Lastly, a small part of the north-eastern boundary 
is formed by the Great' Ouse (which discharges into the Nortli Sea), 
here a very slight xtream, , some of whose head-feeders rise within 
Oxfordshire. 

The low hills which lie south of the Windrush, and those 
between it and the. Evenlode (which attain a greater height) 
are foothills, of the Cotteswold range, the greater part of which 
lies in Gloucestershire. Between the Windrush and Evenlode 
• they are clothed with the remaining woods of Wy chwood Forest, 
one of the ancient forests of England, which was a royal preserve 
from the time of John, and was disafforested in 1862. Its extent 
was 3735 acres of forest proper. The hills continue. north of the 
Evenlode (but not under the name. of Cx)tteswold) at an average 
elevation over 500 ft. The range terminates at Edge Hill, just 
outside the county in Warwickshire. The hills bordering the 
Cherwcll basin on the east are of slight elevation, until, running 
east from Oxford into Buckingliamshire, a considerable line of 
heights is found north of the Thame valley, reaching 560 ft. 
in Shotover hill, overlooking Oxford. Across the south-east of 
the county stretches the bold line of the Chiltcrn Hills, running 
N.E. and S.W. On the western brow, Nettlebed Common, an 
extensive plateau, reaches at some points nearly 700 ft. of 
altitude. This district was probably once covered with forest, 
and there arc .still many fine leeches, oaks and ash trees. William 
Camden in hi.s survey of the British Isles (1586) mentions forests 
as a particular feature of Oxfordshire scenery, and there are 
traces still left.of natural woodland in various j^rts of .the lower 
-country. 

The Thames flows through a deep , gap from .about Goring 
downwards, between the Chilterns and the Berkshire Downs. 
.Here, as above at Nuneham and other points, the sylvan scenery 
.is fine, and Henley and Goring are favourite riverside resorts on 
the -Oxfordshire shore. The western feeders of the Thames, and 
Cherwcll have much rich woodland in their limrrow valleys, 
and the sequestered village of Great Tew, on a tributary of the 
Cherwell river, may be siijgled out as having a situation of 
excq)tional beauty. 

Geology . — The influence of, ■the rocky ;subHtratum open the diar*- 
acter of the scenery and .soil. is clearly marked. It is -sufficient to 

K int, on the one hand, to the .dry chalky upland of the Ghilterh 
11s and lire oolitit limestone hills ini .the. north-west, or the Corn- 
brash.with its rich, fertile soil ;.an(Lonjthc other hand, to the dreary 
scenery of the Oxford .Clay land with its .told, unpro<inctive soil. 
Crc-taccous rocks occupy the south-^aatem. comer of the county; 
Jurassic rocks prevail over the remainder. The general dip is 
towards the south-ea.st, and tho strike of the-stmta-is S.W.-N.E. ; 
therefore in i^ixsing from south to north, beds are traversed Which 
are succe.ssively- lower -and older. . .The Chiltcrn Hills, wltii a strong 
scarp facing the north-west, are. formed' of. Chalk, the Lower Chalk 
at the foot and the hard Chalk rock 1 at the summit ; from -the 
of the hills tlie UppurrChalk-nxith-Flints deecends steadily ^towariSh 
the Thames. Here and. tbwre, as at. Sluplake and Nettlebed , eutlibrs 
of Tertiary clays .rest .upon ft; The Upper Greensand icwtns a 
fe.'iturcat thc/fobt ol the Chalk hills ; tills as.succeeded by tlie Oault, 
with an outcrop varying from 4 m. to ii.| m. /wide 'between D-u*-' 
Chester, arid Sydenham; it is .a pale blue day,- dug for bricks at 
Culliam. The. Lower Greensand appears irom: beneath the Oault 
at CUlham and Nuneham. Courtney and ia*'outiiers north, of Cuddes- 
don. The .Kimmeridge clay, .in. the.gvaas^eovured vales between' 
Sattdford.and Watexperry, is.«epaiSated innn.ttie Lower Greensand 
by' the Portland limestone. and., PortSajid satiris and by tlie thin' 
Ptirbeck beds; it is dug.fonbricJcs at Headingtxm. 'Both PbrilaTid 
and'Purheck beds mgy beiohservedim Shota ven hill ? ‘the Portland 
Ilmestone'is quarried at Garrington. . .TheJGocalieag,xrlth:«aiGBreoas 
grit at 'the hafse, isAriielly, ciiralrbiearitig rlimestone, >t»ae«able from 
Baridfoed to Wheatley; it iMsiiboeQ ,eKtQOE.jtvriy.(pJaiPri«d^a)l1Heading> 
ton hill. . North-; went of the Mi^bnaroed iarnidtii»ni a:*brolftd oaterop 
of Oxford Clay crosses the county ; while this is- witetly under 
pasture, the next lower foimation,.4hp..(imnhrariiit<a.*bn»i^^ 

. rubbly 4imestenb, gi'vus rise to a lobsb brown soil very $uit2ible..for 
the cultivation Of wheat. Exposures df Combrarii ocour at* Norton 
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Bridge, Woodstock and Shipton ; it forms a broad plateau between 
Middleton Stonoy and Bicester. Inliers also lie in the Oxford Clay 
plain at Islip, Charlton, Merton and Black Horse Hill. Wychwood 
Forest has given its name to the “ Forest Marble," an inconstant 
series of limestones which thin out eastward and become argillaceous. 
The Great Oolite limestones, with the " Stonesiield Slate " at the 
base and occasional marls, form the higher ground in the north- 
west. An excellent freestone is quarried at Tainton and Milton. 
The Inferior Oolite scries of .sands and limestones forms the RoUright 
Ridge and caps Shenlow and Epwcll hills ; it also reaches down to 
Chipping Norton and eastward to Steeple Aston. The three divisions 
of the Lias are represented in the N.W. of the county. The most 
important is the middle member with marlstone, which, being a hard 
calcareous bed at the top, forms an elevated ridge along the limit 
of the outcrop. The marlstone is quarried for building stone at 
Horn ton, and for road metal in many places, and, as it contains a 
considerable amount of iron oxide, it has been extensively worked 
ior iron at Adderbury, Fawler and elsewhere. The l^pcr Lias clays 
occur mostly as unimportant outliers. The Lower Uas clays have 
been exposed by the Evenlodc near Charlbury and by the Cherwell 
in the upper part of its valley. A hard shelly limestone called 
Banbury marble occurs in this part of the Lias. Glacial drift is 
sparingly .scattered over the .south-western part of the county, but 
is more plentiful in the north-eastern portion. Valley gravels arc 
associated with the main stream courses and gravel, clay-with- 
Eints and brick earth rest upon much of the chalk slope. Coal 
Measures have been proved at a depth of about laoo ft. near Burford. 

ClimaU and Agriculture . — The climate is healthy and generally 
dry except in the low ground bordering the Thame.s, as at Oxford ; 
but colder than the other southern districts of England, especially 
in the bleak and exposed regions of the Chilterns. Crops are later 
in tlie uplands than in more northerly situations at a lower elevation. 
In the northern districts there is a strong yet friable loam, well 
adapted for all kinds of crops. The centre of the county is occupied 
for the most part by a good friable but not so rich soil, formed of 
decomposed sandstone, chalk and limestone. A large district in 
the south-east is occupied Iw the chalk of the Chiltem Hills, partly 
wooded, partly arable, and: partly used as sheep-walks. The re- 
mainder of the county is occupied by a variety of miscellaneous 
soils ranging from coarse sand to heavy tenacious clay, and occa- 
sionally very fertile. Nearly seven-eighths of the area of the 
county, a high proportion, is under cultivation. The acreage under 
grain erras is nearly equally divided between barley, oats and 
wheat. There is a considerable acreage under beans. More than 
half the total acreage under green crops is occupied by turnips, 
and vetches and tares are also largely grown. Along the smaller 
streams there are very rich meadows for grazing, but those on the 
Thames and Cherwell are subject to floods. The dairy system 
prevails in many places, but the milk is manufactured into butter, 
little cheese being made. The improved shorthorn is the most 
common breed, but Alderney and Devonshire cows are largely kept. 
Of sheep, Southdowns are kept on the lower grounds, and Leicesters 
and Cotteswolds on the hills. Pigs are extensively reared, the 
county being famous for its brawn. 

Manufactures . — Blankets are manufactured at Witney, and tweed, 
girths and horsecloths at Chipping Norton. There are paper mills 
at Shiplake, Sandford-on-Thames, Wolvercot and Eynsham, using 
water ^wer, as do the blanket works and many mills on the tributary 
streams of the Thames. Agricultural implements and portable 
engines are made at Banbury, and gloves at Wood.stock, the last 
a very ancient industry. Banbury has been long celebrated for the 
manufacture of a peculiar cake. Some iron ore is raised (from the 
middle Lias), and the quarries and clays for brick-making are im- 
portant, as already indicated. A large number of women and girls 
are employed in several of the towns and villages in the lace manu- 
facture. 

Communications . — The northern line of the Great Western railway, 
leaving the main line at Didcot Junction in Berkshire, runs nor^ 
through Oxfordshire by the Cherwell valley. Oxford is the junction 
ior the Worcester line, running north-west by the Even lode valley, 
with branches from Chipping Norton Junction into GloucestersUre 
(Cheltenham), and across the north-west of the county to the 
northern line at King's Sutton. From Oxford also the East 
Gloucester line serves Witney and the upper Thames. Another 
Great Western line, from Maidenhead and London, enters the 
county oa the east, has a branch to Watlington, serves the town of 
Thame, and runs to Oxford. The Great Central railway has a branch 
from its main line at Woodford in Northampton^iro to Banbury, 
the north and south expresses using the Great Western route south- 
ward. Branches of the London and North Western railway from 
Blctchley terminate at Oxford and Banbury. As regards water- 
communications, the Thames is navigable for large launches to 
Oxford, and for barbies over the whole of its Oxfordshire course. 
Koce of its tiibtttanes in this county is commercially navigable. 
The Oxford Canal, opened in 1790, follows the Cherwell north from 
Oxford and ultimately connects with the Grand Junction and 
Warwick canals. 

Popukaion and AdininistraHm.---T)a!t area of the ancient 
county is 483,626 acres, with a population in x^z of 185,340 


and in zqoz of i8z,x3o. The area of the administrative county is 
480,687 acres. The municipal boroughs are Banbury (pop. 12,968), 
dipping Norton (3780), Henley-on-Thames (5984), Oaeford, 
a city and the county town (49,336) and Woodstock ^1684). 
The urban districts are Bicester (3023), Caversham (6580), 
Thame (2911), Wheatley (872), Witney (3574)- Bampton 
(1167) and Burford (1146) in the west, and Watlington (1154) 
in the south-east, are the other principal country towns. The 
county is in the Oxford circuit, and assizes are held at Oxford. 
It has one court of quarter-sessions, and is divided into ii 
petty sessional divisions. The borough of Banbury and the 
city of Oxford have separate courts of quarter-sessions and 
commissions of the peace, and the borough of Henley-on Thames 
has a separate commission of the peace. The total number of 
civil parishes is 304. Oxfordshire is in the diocese of Oxford, 
and contains 244 ecclesiastical parishes or districts, wholly or 
in part. The ancient county b divided (since 1885) into three 
parliamentary divisions : feanbury or northern, Woodstock 
or mid, and Henley or southern, each returning one member. 
It also includes part of the parliamentary borough of Oxford, 
returning one member, in addition to which the university 
of Oxford returns two members. 

Education . — On account of the famous university of Oxford and 
other educational institutions there, the county as regards education 
holds as high a position as any in England, in connexion with the 
university there is a day training college for schoolmasters, and 
there is also in Oxford a residential training college for school- 
mistresses (diocesan), which takes day students. There is a training 
college for schoolmasters in the dioceses of Oxford and Gloucester, 
at Culliam. At Cuddesdon, where is the palace of the bishops of 
Oxford, there is a theological college, opened in 1854. At Bloxham 
is the large grammar school of All Saints, and there are several 
boys' schools in Oxford. 

History . — ^The origin of the county of Oxford is somewhat 
uncertain ; like other divisions of t^e Mercian kingdom, the 
older boundaries were entirely wiped out, and the district was 
renamed after the principal town, The boundaries, except for 
the southern one, which is formed by the Thames, are artificial. 
There are fourteen hundreds in Oxfordshire, among them being 
five of the Chiltern hundreds. The jurisdiction over these five 
belonged to the manor of Benson, and in 1199 to Robert de Hare- 
court, a name which is still to be found in the county in the 
Harcourts of Stanton-Harcourt and Nuneham. The county 
includes small portions of Berkshire and Buckinghamshire, 
which lie in the hundreds of Bampton and Ploughley respectively. 
There has been little change in the county boundary ; but acts 
of William IV. and Victoria slightly increased its area. 

The district was overrun in the 6th century by the victorious 
West Saxons, who took Benson and Eynsham, as may be 
seen in the Saxon Chronicle for 571. In the 7th century the 
Mercians held all the northern border of the Thames, and 
during the 8th century this district twice changed hands, 
falling to Wessex after the battle of Burford, and to Mercia 
after a battle at Benson. As part of the Mercian kingdom it 
was included in the diocese of Lincoln. A bishopric had been 
established at Dorchester as early as 634, when Birinus, the 
iqiostle of Wessex, was given an episcopal seat there, but when 
a bishop was established at Winchester this bishopric seems 
to have come to an end. Before the Mercian conquest in 777, 
Oxfordshire was in the diocese of Sherborne. In 873 the juris- 
diction of Dorchester reached to the Humber, and when the Danes 
were converted it extended over Leicestershire and Lincolnshire, 
Oxfordshire forming about an eighth of the diocese. At the 
Conquest there was no alteration, but in 1092 the seat was 
transferred to Lmcoln. In 1542 a bishopric of Osney and Thame 
was established, taking its title from Oxford, the last abbot of 
Osney being appointed to it. In 1546 the existing bishopric 
of (Mord was established. The ecclesiastical boundaries remain 
as they were when archdeacons were first appointed — the 
county and archdeaconiy being conterminous — and the county 
being almost entirely in the diocese of Oxford. The Danes 
overran the county during the zzth century ; Thurkell’s army 
burnt Oxford in xoio, and the combined armies of Sweyn and 
Olaf crossed Wathng Street and ravaged the district, Oxford and 
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Winchester submitting to them. In ioi8 Danes and English- 
men chose Eadgar’s law at an assembly in Oxford^ and in 1036, 
on Canute’s death, his son Harold was chosen king. Here also 
took place the stormy meeting following the assembly (gemot) 
at Northampton, in which Harold allowed Tostig to be outlawed 
and Morkere to be chosen carl in his place, thus preparing the 
way for his own downfall and for the Norman Conquest. The 
destruction of houses in Oxford recorded in the Domesday 
Survey may possibly be accounted for by the ravages of the 
rebel army of Eadwine and Morkere on this occasion, there being 
no undisputed mention of a siege by William. Large possessions 
in the county fell to the Conqueror, and also to his rapacious 
kinsman, Odo, bishop of Winchester. The bishop of Lincoln 
also had extensive lands therein, while the abbeys of Abingdon, 
Osney and Godstow, with other religious houses, held much land 
in the county. Among lay tenants in chief, Robert D’Oili, 
heir of Wigod of Wallingford, held many manors and houses 
in Oxford, of which town he was governor. The importance of 
Oxford was already well established ; the shire moot there is 
mentioned in Canute’s Oxford laws, and it was undoubtedly 
the seat of the county court from the first, the castle being the 
county gaol. The principal historical events between this period 
and the Civil War belong less to the history of the county than 
to that of the city of Oxford (q.v.). The dissolution of the 
monasteries, though it affected the county greatly, caused no 
general disturbance. 

When King Charles I. won the first battle of the Civil War at 
Edgehill (23rd of October 1642), Oxford at once became the 
material and moral stronghold of the royalist cause. Every 
manor house in the district became an advanced work, and from 
Banbury in the north to Marlborough in the west and Reading 
in the south the walled towns formed an outer line of defence. 
For the campaign of 1643 the role of this strong position was to 
be thedetention of the main parliamentary army until the royalists 
from the north and the west could come into line on either hand, 
after which the united royal forces were to close upon Ix)ndon 
on all sides, and in the operations of that year Oxfordshire 
successfully performed its allotted functions. No serious breach 
was made in the line of defence, and more than once, notably 
at Chalgrove Field (i8th of June 1643), Prince Rupert’s cavalry 
struck hard and successfully. In the campaign of Newbury 
which followed, the parliamentary troops under Essex passed 
through north Oxfordshire on their way to the relief of Gloucester, 
and many confused skirmishes took place between them and 
Rupert’s men ; and when the campaign closed with the virtual 
defeat of the royalists, the fortresses of the county offered them 
a refuse which Essex was powerless to disturb. The following 
campaign witnessed a change in Charles' strategy. Realizing 
his numerical weakness he abandoned the idea of an envelop- 
ment, and decided to use Oxfordshire as the stronghold from 
which he could strike in all directions. The commanding 
situation of the city itself prevented any serious attempt at 
investment by dividing the enemy’s forces, but material wants 
made it impossible for Charles to maintain permanently his 
central position. Plans were continually resolved upon and 
cancelled on both sides, and eventually Essex headed for the 
south-west, leaving Waller to face the king alone. The battle 
of Cropredy Bridge followed (29th of Jan.), and the victorious 
king turned south to pursue and capture Essex at Lostwithiel 
in ^mwall. In the remaining operations of 1644 Oxfordshire 
again served as a refuge and as a base (Newbury and Donnington). 
With the appearance on the scene of Cromwell and the New 
Model army a fresh interest arose. Having started from Windsor 
on the 20th of April 1645, future Protector carried out a 
daring cavalry raid. He caught and scattered the royalists 
unawares at Islip ; then he pursued the fugitives to Bletchington 
and terrified the governor into surrendering. He swept right 
round Oxford, fought again at Hampton, and finally rejoined 
his chief, Fairfax, in Berkshire. A few days later Charles again 
marched away northwards, while Fairfax was ordered to besiege 
Oxford. In spite of the difficulties of the besiegers Charles 
was compelled to turn, back to relieve the city, and the consequent 
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delay led to the campaign and disaster of Naseby. Yet even after 
Naseby the actual position of Oxfordshire was practically un- 
shaken. It is true that Abingdon with its parliamentary garrison 
was a standing menace, but the districts east of the Cherwell 
and Thames, and the triangle bounded by Oxford, _Faringd(.n 
and Banbury, still retained its importance, till early in 1646 the 
enemy closed from all sides on the la.st stronghold of royalism. 
Stow-on-the-Wold witnessed the final battle of the war. On 
the qth of May Banbury surrendered, and two days later Oxford 
itself was closely invested. On the 24th of June the city capitu- 
lated, and three days later Wallingford, the last place to give 
in, followed its example. 

The war left the county in an exceedingly impoverished 
condition. Its prosperity had steadily declined since the early 
T4th century, when it had been second in prosperity in the 
kingdom, owing its wealth largely to its well-watered pastures, 
which bred sheep whose wool was famous all over England, 
and to its good supply of water power. Salt is mentioned as 
a product of the county in Domesday Book. Various small 
industries grew up, such as plush-making at Banbury, leather 
works at Bampton and Burford, gloves at Woodstock, and 
malt at Henley. Glass was made at Benson and Stokenchurch 
in the reign of Henry VI., and the wool trade continued, though 
not in so flourishing a state, Witney retaining its fame in blanket- 
making. The pestilence of 1349, the conversion of arable into 
pasture land, and the enclosure of common land in the early 
1 0th century had led to agricultural depression and discontent. 
Tn 1830 the enclosure of Otmoor led to serious riots, in 
which the people gathered in Oxford at St Giles’ fair joined. 
The county was represented in parliament in 1289 by two 
members. 

Antiquities . — The remains of castles are scanty. The majority 
of them were probably built for defence in the civil strife of 
Stephen’s reign (1100-1135), and were not maintained after 
order was restored. Considerable portions of the Norman 
Oxford Castle .survive, however, while there are slighter remains 
of the castle at Bampton, the scat of Aylmer tie Valence in 1313. 
Among remains of forn.-r mansions there may be noted the 
14th century Greys Court near Henley-on-Thames, Minster 
I^vell, on the Windrush above Witney, and Rycote, between 
Thame and Oxford. Minster Lovell, the extensive ruins of 
which make an exquisite picture by the river-side, was the seat 
of Francis, Lord Lovel, who, being the son of a Lancastrian 
father, incurred the hatred of that party by serving Richard IIL, 
and afterwards assisted the cause of I.ambert Simnel, mysteri- 
ously disappearing after the battle of Stoke. The remains of 
Rycote (partly incorporated with a farmhouse) are of fina 
Elizabethan brick) and in the chapel attached to the manor 
there is remarkable Jacobean woodwork, the entire fittings of 
the church, including the canopied pews and altar-table, being* 
of this period. Here Elizabeth was kept in 1554, before her 
accession, and afterwards resided as queen. Of ancient mansion* 
still inhabited, the finest is Broughton Castle near Banbury, 
dating from T301. Others are Shirburn Castle, begun in 1377, 
but mainly Perpendicular of the next century ; Stanton Hap- 
court, dating from 1450, with a gatehouse of 1540, a vast kitchen, 
and Pope’s Tower, named from the poet, who stayed here more 
than once. Mapledurham, on the Thames above Reading, is 
a fine Tudor mansion of brick ; and Water Eaton, on the Cher- 
well above Oxford, is a singularly perfect Jacol^an house of’ 
stone, with a chapel of the same period resembling pure Per- 
pendicular. Of other mansions in the county Blenheim Palace, 
near Woodstock, must be mentioned. The former Holton' 
House (now replaced by a Georgian building), near Wheatley,, 
was the scene m 1646 of the wedding of Ireton, the soldier of 
Cromwell, with his leader’s daughter Bridget. 

The influence of such a centre of learning as the university 
was naturally very great upon the ecclesiastical history of 
the neighbourhood. A large number of monastic foundations 
arose, such as those of Augustinian canons at Bicester, Cavers- 
ham. Cold Norton, Dorchester, Osney (a magnificent foundatiorv 
iiwt outside the walls of Oxford) and Wroxton ; of Cistercians^, 
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at Bruern'and Thame; of Benedictines, at Cogges, Eynsham, 
Ittilton ; of Mathurins, at Nuffield ; of Gilbertincs, at Clatter- 
cote ; of Templars, at Sandford-on-Thames. There was at 
Gosford one of the only two preceptories of female Templars 
in England. Of all these, excepting the abbey church at Dor- 
chester, remains are scanty. A few domestic buildings remain 
at Studley ; the boundary walls still .stand of Godstow Nunnery 
on the I’hames, the retreat and burial-place of Rosamund Clifford 
or “ Fair Rosamund,” the object of Henry II. s famous court- 
iihip ; and there are traces of Rewley Abbey within Oxford. 

In ecclesiastical architecture Oxfordshire, apart from Oxford 
itself, is remarkably rich, but there is no dominant style, nearly all 
1U© churches being of mixcsl dates, In fact, of the most important 
churches only Iflley, Adderbury and Minster Lovell need l)e taken 
as typos of a single style. Iflley, picturesquely placed above the 
Thames i m. S. of Oxford, is one of the finest examples of pure 
Norman in lingland, with a highly ornate west front. Adderbury, 
4, nj*. S. of Banbury, is a great cruciform. Decorated church with a 
inassive central tower and spire. Minster I.ovell, also cruciform, is 
pjure Perpendicular ; its central tower is supported, with beautiful 
anil unusual cflcct, on four detached piers. l'6r the rest, one feature 
common to several is to be noticed. The short uitgainly spire of 
Oxford cathedral was among Uie earliest, if not thc' first, constructed 
iu: CngU’-id, ajul served as a raotlel from which were probably 
floveloped the splendi<l cciitnil spires of the great churche.s at 
Witney, Bampton, Shipton-under-Vvychwood and Brad well. There 
are al^j three fine .«ipire.s iu the north : Bloxliam, Adderbury anti 
liing's Sutton (across the border iu Nortliamptonshire), wliich are 
Igaally proverbial as tallying length, strength and beauty. Blox- 
ham church, mainly Decorated, with Norra.an portions and a re- 
markable JCarly English west front, is one of the largest and most 
beautiful i i the county. In the west Burford (Norman and later) 
is: noteworthy, and in tlie porch of the fine Na>rman church of 
I^ngtord is seen tlte rare feature of a crucifix with thc figure cloaked. 
At South Leigh are remarkable mural paiuting.s ol the 15th century. 
About. 5 in. N. of Oxford there are Kidlingtun (Decorated) with ’a 
beautiful needle-ltkc Perpendicular spire, and Ii^ip, which, as thc 
WsthpJdcc of Edw,ard the Confessor, retains a connexion witli his 
Abbey ol Westimruster, tlic Dean and Chapter of which are lords of 
the manor and patrons of thc living. In thc south-east, Dorchester 
Abbey, with its nave of transitional Norman, has a carious De- 
corated Jesse window, the tracery represeatiag the genealogical 
tree of the patriarch, At Cuddesdon there i.-. another large crucilorm 
church, Norman ami later. Ewclme (Perpendicular) is 

remarkable tor the tomb of Alice, Duchess of 'Juffolk (1475), gorgeous 
with tracery and gilded canopy, ami that ol Sir Thomas Chaucer 
(*434). ornamented with enamelled coats of. arms. Here William 
•^la Pole, Duke of Sufiolk, founded in 1436 thu picturesque liospital 
4uid free school still standing. 

Authorities.— - rAe Natural History of Oxfordshire (Oxford, 
1677, 2nd cd. 1705) ; Shelton, Engraved Illustrations of the principal 
AstliaHtUfs of Oxfordshire, from drawings by T. Mackenzie (Oxford, 
>8»3) ; Sir T, EliiUips, Oxfordshire Pedigrees (Evesham, 1825) ; 
Jj. ,M. Davenport; Lords Lieutenant and High Sheriffs of Oxford, JoS6 
IPxford, 1868), and Oxfordshire Annals (Oxford, 1869). 

QX1DE» in. chemistry, a binar)' compound of oxygen and other 
.fljienaents. In general, oxides arc the most important compounds 
wiith. which the chemist has to deal, a. study of t^ir composition 
and proporties permitting a valuable comparativer investigalion 
of’ the- elements. It is possible to bring about the direct com- 
bination of oxygen wi^ niost of thc elements (the presence 
of traces of water vapour is generally necessary according to 
the researches of H. H. Baker), and, when this is not so, indirect 
methods are available, except with bromine and fluorine (and 
with the s<M:aJJt«d inert gases— argon, helium^ &c.), which 
50 far have yielded no oxides. Most. of the elements combine 
with oxygen in several proportions, for example nitrogen, ha^ five 
4>xide$: N.^ 0 , NO, NjjOj, NO3, NjOj ; for classificatQiy purposes, 
liewever, it is advantageous to assign a typical oxide to each 
clement, which, in general, is the highest having a . basic or acid 
character. Thus in Group I. of the periodic system, the typical 
oxide is M., 0 , of Group'll. MO, of Group III, M.p„ d Group IV. 
itfOjj, of Group V. M|,05, of Group VI. MO3., 

Five s;)ecics of oxides may bo distinguished : (i) basic oxides, 
Xa) addic oxides, (3) nculrai oxides, (4) peroxides, (5) mixed anhy- 
drides and salts. Basic oxides combine with acids or acidic oxides 
to form salts; similarly acidic oxiUc.s combine with basic oxides 
to form salts also. Thc,t former are more usually, yielded by the 
metals (some metals, however, form oxides beloimiog to the other 
groufifi), whilst the latter, are usually associated witli the non-metals. 
An oxide may be both acidic and basic, i.e. combine vrith- bases as 
as acids ; thb is the case with eiomente occurring < at Ihs tramd* 


tion between basi^nic and oxygenic elements in the periodic classi- 
fication, e.g. aluminium and zinc. Neutral oxides combine neither 
with acid-s nor bases to give salts nor with water to give a l>ase or 
acid. A typical member is nitric oxide ; carbon monoxide and 
nitrous oxide may alw be put in this class, but it must be remembered 
that these oxides may be regarded, in some measure at least, as tlio 
anhydrides ol formic and hypoivitrous acid, although, at the same 
time, it is impossible to obtain these acids by simple hydration of 
those oxides. Peroxides may in most cases be defined as oxidec 
containing more oxygen than the typical oxide. The failure of this 
definition is seen iii the case of lead dioxide, which is certainly a 
peroxiilc in properties, but it is aho the typical oxiJo of Group IV. 
to which lead belongs. All peroxides have oxidizing properties. 
Peroxides may be basic or acidic. Some basic oxides yield hydro- 
gen peroxide with acids, others yield oxygen (those also liberate 
chlorine from hydrocliloric. acid), and may combine wdlli lower 
acidic oxides to fonn salts of thc normal basic oxide with the 
higher acidic oxide. Examples are BaO, + H.JSO4 = BaSOj + HijOg ; 
zMnOa + 2H3SO4 = zMnSO^ + zIIjO -f O,, ; MnO.. -f 4HCI - MnCL + 
zHjO-t-Cla; Pb0,-fS0.,=:PbS04 (i.e. PbO + SOa). Two species 
ol basic peroxides may be distinguished: (1) the suporoxidos 
or pcfoxidate .s, con taining thc oxygen atoms in a cliain, e.g. 

Na-O-O-Na, O-Ba-6, which yield hydrogen peroxide with acids ; 
and (2) the polyoxides, having the oxygen atoms tlnubly. linked to 
tlie metallic atom, e.g. O : Mn : O, O : Pb : O, and giving oxygen with 
sulphuric acid, and chlorine with hydrochloric. L. Marino (Zeti. 
anorg. Chem., 1907, 56, p. 233) pointed out th-at manganese and 
load dioxide behaved differently with sulphur dioxide, thc former 
giving dithionate and thc la ttc^ sulphate, and suggested the following 

formulae: O : Mn : O, O • Pb! O, as explaining this difference. A 
simpler explanation is that thc m.'ingancse dioxide first gives a 
uarnial sulphite which rearranges to tlithion.ite, thu.s : Mn0.j + aSO* = 
Mn(SOj)3-:^MnSiiOu, whilst thc lead dioxide gives a. basic sulphite 
which rearranges to .sulphate, thus: PbO + S0,j=Pb0SO3->PbS04. 
.\cidic peroxides combine with basic oxides to form “ jier ” salts, ami 
by lose of oxygen yield the acidic oxide typical of thc element. 
Mixed anhydrides ate o.xidcs which yield with water two acids, or 
are salts composed of a basic and acidic oxide of the same metal. 
Examples of mixed anhydrides are C10.j and NO^, which give 
chlorous- and chloric acid, and nitrous and nitric acid: zClO-^-f 
HaO IlClOa 4- HClOe, aNO* + H,0 = HNOs + UNO* ; and of mixe«l 
salts PbjO, and which may be regarded as lead meta- and 

ortho-plumbatc : PbO-PbOg, aPbO-PbO.,. 

Oxidation and Reduction. — In tlie narrow sense ‘‘ oxidation " may 
be regarded' as tlie combination of a substance with oxygen, and 
convorsoly, “ reduction " as the ab'jtractlon of oxygen ; in the 
wider sense oxidation includes not merely the additnm of oxygen, 
but also of other electro-negative elements or groups, or the removal 
of hydrogen or an clcctro-i>ositive element or group. In. inorganic 
chemistry oxidation is as.sociated in-many cases witli an increase in 
the active valency. Ignoring processes of oxidation or rerluction 
simply brouglit about by heat or some other form of energy, we may 
regard an oxidizing agent as a substance having a strohg affinity lor 
electro-positive atoms or groups, and a reducing agent as having a 
.strong affinity for electro-negative atoms or groups ; in thc actual 
processes the oxidizing agent suffers reduction and the reducing agent 
oxidation. 

Many substances undergo simultaneous oxidation and reduction 
when treated in a partic^ar manner ; this is known as self- or 
auto-oxidirtion. For example, on boiling an aqueous solution of a 
hypochlorite, a chlorate and a chloride results, part of- the original 
salt being oxidized and part reduced;: jNaOCl^NaClQ^-f aN-aCl. 
Similarly phosphorous and hypophosphorous- acids give phosphoric 
acid and phospliinc, whilst nitrous acid gives nitric acid and nitric 
oxide : 4H3K), - sHjPO* PH, ; 2H3PO., H3PO4 + PHj ; sHNO^ = 
HNOj-bzNO-f HaO. In organic chemistry, a celebrated example 
is Cannizsaro's reaction wherein an aromatic aldehyde gives an acid 
and an alcohol : aC*HflCHO + HaO « CaHjCOatt+CaHtCHaOH. 

The important oxidizing agents include : oxygen, ozone, per- 
oxides, thc halogens chlorine and bromine, oxyaems such as nitric 
and those of chlorinej bromine and iodine, and also chromic and 
permanganic acid. The important reducing agents include hydrogen, 
hydrides such as those of iodine, sulphur, phosphorus, &c.,, carbon, 
many metals, pota.ssium, sodium, aluminium, magnesium,. &£., 
salts of lower oxyacids, lower salts of metals and lower oxides. 

-OXllHBS*. in organic, chemistry; compotmds containii^ the 
grouping >G : N ■ OH,, derived from, aldehydes anii ketones by 
condensing, them with hydroxy lamine; Those derived; from 
aldehydes are known as aldoximes, those from ketones' as 
ketoximes, They were first prepared, by V. Meyer in iBSa 
{Btr., i88a, 15, pp., 1324,. 1525, 3.778). They are. either colour- 
less liquids, which boil without, decomposition, or. crystalline 
solids ; and are both.baaic.and acidic in character. On reduotion 
by soffium. amalgam in gladali aoetic' acid solution! they yield 
primary amines, '^hey am hydrdysed> by' dilute mineml acids 
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yielding Iiydroxylamine and the parent aldehyde oi* ketone. 
The aldoximcs are converted by the action of dehydrating 
agents into nitriles: RCH ; NOH->RC: N + H A The ket- 
oximes by the action of acetyl chloride undergo a peculiar intra- 
molecular re-arrangement known as the Beckmann trans- 
formation (E. Beckmann, Ber., 1886, 19, p. 989; 1887, 20, p. 
2580), yielding as final products an acid-amide or anilide, thus : 

RC(;N-OH)R'-^RC(OH):NR'->RCON’HR'. 

As regards the constitution of the oximes, two possibilities exist, 
namely > C : NOH, or > the first of these is i)resumably 

correct, since on alkylation and subsequent hydrolysis an alkyl 
Iiydroxylamine of the type NIl^-OR is obtained, and consequently 
it is to be presumed that in the alkylated oxime, the alkyl group is 
attached to oxygen, and the oxime itself therefore coutains tlie 
hydroxyl group. It is to be noted that the oxihfies of arofmafic 
aldehydes and of unsymmetrical aromatic ketones frequently exist 
in isomeric forms. 'Ihis isomerism is explained by the Hantrsch- 
Werner liypothesis {Her., i8go, 23, p. ii) in which the assumption 
is made that the three valencies of the nitrogen atom do not lie in 
the same plane. Tlius in the case of the simple' aldoxhnes tivo ebn- 
. R-OH , R-CH , , 

figurations arc possible, namely : ^ and ^ , the former, 

whore the H atom and OH group are contiguous, being known' as 
irv»-aldoximes and the latter as the anfi'-aldoximcs. The syn-ald- 
oximes on treatment with acetyl chloride readily lose water and yield 
nitriles ; tlic anti-aldoximes as a rule arc acetylated and do not yield 
nitriles. The isomerism of the oxi'mes of unsymmetrical ketones is 
explained in the same manner, and their configuration is determined 
by an' application of the Beckmann transformation (sec Her., 1891, 
24, p. 13) ; thus : 

-*■ R.C(OH) : NR' -> R-CONHR' (H' amd OH, " syn . "). 

N«OH 

HO RN ; C(OH)R' -> RNH COR' (R and OH, " syn "). 

A Idoximes are generally obtained by the action of Iiydroxylamine 
hydrochloride on the aldehyde in presence of sodium carbonate ; 
the oxime being then usually extracted from the solution by ether. 
They may also be prepared by the reduction of primary nitro com- 
])Ounds with stannous chloride and concentrated hydrochloric acid ; 
by the reduetiou of unsaturated nitro compounds with aluminium 
amalgam or zinc du.st in the presence of dilute acetic acid (L. Bouve- 
jiult, Com()ics rendus, 1902, 134, p. 1 145) : RjC : CMNOa-^RaC : CII* 
NHOII->KaCH-CH' : NOH, and by the action of alkyl iodides on the 
sodium salt of nitro-hydroxylaminc Angcli, Rend. Acad. d. 
Lincei, 1905, (3), 14, ii. p. 411), the cycle of reactions probably being 
as follows : 

NOa NHOH->HN 04 + HNO ; HNO + RI->HI + UNO 

(CHaCM,NO-»CHaCH : N-OH). 

Formaldoxime, CHj : NOH, was obtained by W. R. Dunstan 
{]om. Chim. Soc., 1^8, 73, p: 352) as a colourless liquid by the 
addition of Iiydroxylamine' hydrochloride to an aqueous solution of 
formaldehyde in the presence of sodium carbonate ; the rc.sulting 
.‘>olution was extracted with ether and the oxime hydrochloride 
precipitated by gaseous hydrochloric acid, the precipitate being then 
dissolved in water the .solution exactly ncutralizetl' and tfisfilFed. 
It boils at 83-85® C. and burns with a green coloured flame. It is 
readily transformed into a solid' polymer, probably (CHj ; NOH),. 
In tlie absence of water, it forms salts of the type (CH, : NOH)j'HC!l 
witli acids. It behaves as a powerful reducing agent, and on hydro- 
1 with dilute mineral acids is decomposed into formaldehyde and 
Iiydroxylamine, together with some formic acid and ammonia, the 
amount of each product formed varying with temperature, time of 
reOiCtton', amount of water present, &c. This Tatter reaction is 
jirobably due to some of thb oxime existing irt the form of the 
i iomeric fbrmamidc HCO-NHj. Acetyl- and benzoyl-fonnaldoxime 
arc derivatives of the threefold polymeric form, fhc iicctyl' com- 
pound on reduction yields two of its nitrogen atoms in the form of 
ammonia and the third in the form of mefhylamino. 

Acetaldoxime, CHaCH : NOH, crystallizes in needles which melt 
at 47® C. On continued fusion the melting point gradually sinks to 
about 13“ C., probably owing to conversion into a polymeric form. 

Chloraloxime, CChCH : NOH, is obtained when one molecular 
proportion of chloral hydrate is warmed with four molecular pro- 
portions of hydroxylamino hydrochloride and a little water.' It 
crystallizes in prisms which melt at 39® C. A chloral hydroxylaihine, 
CClj'CHOH'NHOH, nlcltiiTg at 98® C. is obtained by alkrWing a 
mixture of one molecular proportion of chloral hydrate with two 
molecular proportions of hydroxylatnine hydrochloride and one of 
sodium carbonate to stand for some time in a desiccator. 

Cly oxime, HOl^ : CH-CH: NOH, obtained -rom glyoxal and 
Iiydroxylamine, or by boiling amidodiiazole with excess of hydroj^- 
lamine hydrochloride and water, melts at 178® C. and is readily 
solubfo in hot water. 


Succinic aldehyde dioxime HON : CH-CHa'CHvCH : NOH, is 
obtained by boiling; an alcoholic solution of pyfrolwitli hydroxylamine 
hydrochloride and anhydrous sodium carbonate ( 0 . Ciainician, Ber.. 
1884, 17, p. 534). It melts at 173® C. ; aitd oil reduction %vita 
sodium i'l alcoholic solution yields tetramethylcno diamine. A 
boiling solution of caustic potash hydrolyses it to animonla and 
bUccinic acid. 

liemaldoxintet. — The a-oxime (benz-an/i-aldoxitno) is formed W 
the aclio'i of hydroxylamine on bonzakloliyde. It MCtts at 35® C. 
and bolls at 117® C. (14 mm.). Acids convert it into the )t)-oxime 
(benz-sytt-aldoXime) Which melts' at 125® C. When distilled under 
diminished pressure the ^-form reverts to the a-niodification (see 
Beckmann, Her., 1887, 20, p. 2766; 1889, 22, pp. 429, 513, 153X, 
1588). 

Ketoximes are usually rather more difficult to prepare than aid- 
oxime's, and generally require the presence of a fairly conctmtrated 
alkaline solution. They may also be prepared by tlie reduction of 
pseudo-nltruls (R, fschull, Her., 1896, 29, p. 87), the reaction probably 
being : 

RR : C(NOi,)NO -> RR : C : (NHOH),^-^ RR : C : NOM + NH.,OH. 

Aceibxitne, (CHj)^ : NOft, mcltt at 58-59® C. and is readily 
.soluble in water. Its sodium salt is obtaiilcd by the action of 
.sodamide on the oxime, in presence of benzene (A. W. Tiiberley, 
]our. Chetn. Soc., 1897, 71, p. .4<Ji). 

Mesiiyl oxime, (CU^);^ : CH-C (: NOr'I)CHs, exists in two modifica- 
fions. The ) 9 -form‘ is obtained by the direct actibn of hydroxylamine 
I'lydrochloritle on mesityl oxide, the Itydrochlbride so formed being 
decoiftiHised by sodium carbonate. It crystallizes in plates which' 
melt at 48-49® C. and boil at 92® C. (9 mm.). When boiled for 
some time with caustic soda, it is converted into the oily a-oxime, 
which boils at 83-84° C. (y mm.). Both forms are volatile in 
steam. The {f-oxime, on long continued boiling with a concentrated 
solution of a caustic alkali, is partially decomposed with formation 
of some acetone and acetoxime (C. Harries, 1898, 3r, pp. 1381, 
1808 ; 1899, 3a, p. 1331). By the direct action of hydroxylamine on 
a methyl alcohol solution of mesityl oxide irrthc presence of sodium 
methylate a hydroxylamino - ketone, diaretone hydroxylamine, 
(CH3)iG(NHOH)-CH 2COCII;„ is formed. In a similar manner phorone 
gives rise to triacetone hydroxylamine, CO ;[Clf2‘C(CHg)3]3 ; NOH. 

Acelophenoneoxtme, CaHj'C( : NOH)'CH,, melts at 59® C. In 
glacial acetic acid solution, on the addition' of cOn'Centfated sulphuric 
acid, if is converted into acetanilide. B'etievphenone oxinie, C.H4C 
( : N<)H)C,H5, exists only in' one modification vdiich melts at 140* C. ; 
whereas the unsymmetrical benzophenones each yield two oximes. 
O. Wallach {Ann., 1900, 312, p. 171) has shown that the saturated 
cyclic ketones yield a.ximc8 wlucli by an application of the Beckmann 
reaefiort arc converted into' isoxime-s, and these lattc^ on liydrolysis 
with dilute mineral acida arc traii.sformed into acyclic amino-acids ; 
tlms from cydohexanone, e-amidocapreic acid (e-leucine) may ba 
obtained 




CH,-CH,.CO,H 


Alt’ ingenious application of thb' fact thdt oximes easily lose the 
elements of water aniT form nitriles was used by A. Wohl {Ber., 
1893, 26, p. 730) in the ” breaking’ down " pi the sugars. Glucose- 
oxiiae on warming with acetic anhydride is simultaneously acetylated 
and dehydrated, yielding an acctylhtfcd glUCOfiiTtile', which when 
watmed with ammoniacal silver nitrate 16 s<Cd hydrbCyanic acid and 
is ttaUMformbd into an acetyl pentose. Thd pentose is- then obtained 
from the acetylated compound by successive treatment with ammonia 
and dilute acids : — 

CHaOH {ClIOH),'CHOH CH : NOH CH» 0 H {CHOH).' 

CHOH-CN CH, 0 H(CH 0 H), CHA 

In order to arrive at the configuration of the stcreoisomeric ket^ 
oximes, A. Hantzsch {Ber., 1891, 24, p. 13) has made use of the Beck- 
mann reaction, whereby they arc converted into acid-amides. 
Thus, with the tolylplienylketoximes, one yields the anilide of 
toluic acid and tlic other the toluidide of benzoic acid, the former 
necessitating the presence of the phenyl arid hydroxyl radicals irt 
the syn position and the latter the tol'yl and hydroxyl radicals in tihe 
syn position, thus : 

CH,.CeH*-C.C„H, 

NOH 

Syn-phonyltolylketoxime 

A nh'-tolylphenylketoxime 
In the case of the aldoximes, that one which most readily loses the 
elements of water on dehydration is assumed to contain its hydroxyl 
radical adjacent to the movable hydrogen atom and is de^nat^ 
the 5yn-compound. 

On the oxyamido-oximes see H. Ley; Bar., X898, 31, p. aiad} 
G. Schrocter, Ber., 1900, 33, pi i975* 
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OXUS, or Amu Darya, one of the great rivers of Central Asia. 
Prior to the meeting of the commissions appointed for the deter- 
mination of the Russo-Afghan boundary in 1885, no very 
accurate geographical knowledge of the upper Oxus regions 
existed, and the course of the river itself was but roughly mapped. 
Russian explorers and natives of India trained for geographical 
,'econnaissance, and employed in connexion with the great 
trigonometrical survey of India, had done so much towards 
clearing away the mists which enveloped the actual course of the 
river, that all the primary affluents were known, although their 
relative value was misunderstood, but the nature of the districts 
which bordered the river in Afghan Turkestan was so imperfectly 
mapped as to give rise to considerable political complication in 
framing the boundary agreement between Great Britain and 
Russia. From I-^ke Victoria (Sor-Kul) in the Pamirs, which was 
originally reckoned as the true source of the river, to Khamiab, 
on the edge of the Andkhui district of Afghan Turkestan, for a 
distance of about 680 m., the Oxus forms the boundary between 
Afghanistan and Russia. For another 550 m. below Khamiab 
it follows an open and sluggish course till it is lost in the Sea of 
Aral, bein^ spanned at Charjui, 150 m. below Khamiab, by the 
wooden bridge which carric.s the Russian railway from Merv to 
Samarkand. The level of Lake Victoria is 13,400 ft. above sea. 
At Khamiab the river is probably rather less than 500 ft. 

For many years a lively geographical controversy circled about 
the sources of the Oxus, and the discussion derived some political 
^p gjvjj significance from the fact that the true source, wherever 
oure»M. niight be found, was claimed as a point in the Russo- 
Afghan boundary. The final survey of the Pamir region (wherein 
the heads of all the chief tributaries of the river lay hidden), 
by the Pamir boundary commission of 1895 established the follow- 
ing topographical facts in connexion with this question. The 
elevated mountain chain which is now called the Nicolas range, 
which divides the Great from the Little Pamir, is a region of vast 
glaciers and snow-fields, from which the lakes lying immediately 
north and south derive the greater part of their water-supply. 
On the north the principal glacial tributary of Lake Victoria 
forms, within the folds of the gigantic spurs of the Nicolas 
mountains, a series of smaller lakes, or lakelets, before joining the 
great lake itself. On the south a similar stream starting farther 
cast, called Burgutai (denoting the position of a difficult and 
dangerous pass across the range) sweeps downwards towards 
Lake Chakmaktin, the lake of the Little Pamir, which is some 
400 ft. lower than Victoria. But at the foot of the mountain this 
stream bifurcates in the swamps which lie to the west of Chak- 
maktin, and part of its waters find their way eastwards into the 
lake, and part flow away westwards into the Ab-i-Panja, which 
joins the Pamir river from Lake Victoria at Kala Panja. This 
at any rate is the action of the Burgutai stream during certain 
seasons of the year, so that the glaciers and snowfields of the 
Nicolas range may be regarded as the chief fountain-head of at 
least two of the upper tributaries of the Oxus, namely, the Aksu 
(or Murghab) and the Pamir river, and as contributing largely 
to a third, the Ab-i-Panja. Neither Lake Victoria nor l^ke 
Chakmaktin derives any very large contributions from glacial 
sources other than those of the Nicolas range. It is possible that 
there may be warm springs on the bed of Lake Victoria, a.s such 
springs arc of frequent occurrence in the Pamirs ; but there is 
no indication of them in the Chakmaktin basin, and the latter 
lake must be regarded rather as an incident in the course of the 
Aksu — ^a widening of the river channel in the midst of this high- 
level, glacier-formed valley — than as the fountain-head of the 
infant stream. There are indications that the bed of Lake 
Victoria, as well as that of Chakmaktin, is rapidly silting, and 
that the shores of the latter arc gradually receding farther from 
the foot of the hills. The glacial origin of the Pamir valleys is 
everywhere apparent in their terrace formations and the erratic 
blocks and boulders that lie scattered about their surface. It is 
probable that the lakes themselves are evidence of (geologically) 
a comparatively recent deliverance from the thraldom of the ice 
coveri^, which has worn wd rounded the lower ridges into the 
smooth outlines of undulating downs. 


Another important source of the river (considered by Curzon 
to be the chief source) is to be found in the enormous glaciers 
which lie about the upper or main branch of the Ab-i-Panja 
(called the Ab-i-Wakhjir or Wakhan), which rises under the 
mountains enclosing the head of the Taghdumbash Pamirs. 
Although the superficial area of glacial ice from which the Ab-i- 
Wakhjir derives the greater part of its volume is not equal to 
that found on the Nicolas range, it is quite impossible to frame 
any estimate of comparative depth or bulk, or to separate the 
volume of its contributions at any time from those which, 
combined, derive their origin from the Nicolas range. If the 
Aksu (or Murghab) and the Pamir river from Lake Victoria are 
to be considered in the light of independent tributaries, it is 
probable that the Ab-i-Panja contributes as large a volume of 
glacial flood to the Oxus as either of them. 

From tltc point whero the rivers of the Great and Little Pamire 
join their forces at Kala I’anja to Ishkashim, at the elbow of the 
great bend of the Oxus northwards, the river valley has 
been surveyed by Woodthorpe ; and the northern slopes 
of the Hindu Kush, which near Ishkashim extend in slopes of 
barely 10 m. in length from the main watershed to the river banks, 
have been carefully mapped. These slopes represent the extent of 
Afghan territory which exists north of the Hindu Kush between 
Kala Panja and Ishkashim. From Ishkashim northwards the river 
passes tlirough tlie narrow rock-bound valleys of Shigiian and 
Itoshan ere it sweeps north and west through the mountains and 
defiles of Darwaz. By the terms of tlie boundary agreement with 
Russia this part of the river now parts Badakshan and Darwaz from 
the districts of Roshan, Shignan, and Bokhara, which formerly 
maintained an uncertain claim over a part of the territory on the 
left bank of the river. All this part of the Oxus, until the river once 
again emerges from the Bokhara hills into the open plains bordering 
i^dakshan on the north, falls within the area of Russian surveys, 
with which a junction from India has been effected both on the 
Pamirs and in Turkestan. 

At Langar Kisht, a little to the east of the Oxus bend, there is a 
small Russian post of observation. About 50 m. north of the bend, 
where the Suchan or Ghund joins the Oxus from the _ . 

Alichur Pamir, there is another and larger post called 
Charog. On the left bank of the river the .\fghans main- ^ 
tain a frontier post at the fort of Kala Bar Panja. A “ ” " ' 
road will connect Charog with the Alichur Pamir, following the 
general course of the Ghund stream, a road which will form a 
valuable link in the chain of communications between Bokhara and 
Sarikol. Eighty-five miles north of Ishkashim, at Kala Wamar, 
tlie river which rises in the Little Pamir, and which is called Aksu, 
Murghab, or Bartang, joins the Oxus from the east. It is on this 
river that the Russian outpost, Muighabi (or Pamirski), is situated, 
at an elevation of 12,150 ft. above the sea. Fort Murghabi is con- 
nected by a good military road with Osh. At this point the measure- 
ment of the comparative lengths of the chief Pamir tributarie.s of 
the Oxus is as follows : — 

To the head of the Aksu at Lake Chakmaktin . . 260 miles. 

To the head of the most easterly tributary of Lake 
Victoria, in the Great Pamir, about . . . 230 „ 

To the glacial sources of the Ab-i-Wakhjir, about . 230 „ 

For 120 m. the two latter arc united in the main stream of the Oxus, 
the volume of which has been further increased by the united forces 
of the Ghund and Shakhdara draining the Alichur Pamir and the 
heights of Shignan. 

The narrow cramped valley of the river between Ishkashim and 
Kala Wamar is hedged in on tlxc west by a long ridge flanking the 
highlands of Badakshan ; on the cast the buttresses and 
spurs of the Shignan mountains (of which the strike is 
transverse to the direction of the river and more or less Yaitty. 
parallel to that of the main Hindu Kush watershed) 
overhang its channel like a wall, and afford but little room 
cither for cultivation or for the maintenance of a practicable 
road. Yet the lower elevation (for this part of the Oxus stream is 
not more than about 7000 ft. above sea-level) and comparatively 
mild climate give opportunities to the industrious Tajik population 
for succe.s3ful agriculture, of which they are not slow to avail them- 
selves, and a track exists on the left bank of the river to Kala Bar 
T^nja opposite the Ghund (or Suchan) debouchment, which is 
practicable for mules. There are no bridges, and the transit of the 
river from bank to bank can only be effected by the use of inflated 
skins. Beyond the Bartang (or Murghab) confluence the valley 
narrows, and the difficulties of the river route increase. Between 
Kala Wamar (6580 ft.) and Kala Khum (4400 ft.), where the Oxus 
again bends southwards, its course to the north-west is almost at 
right angles to the general strilce of the Darwaz mountains, which is 
from north-east to south-west, following the usual conformation of 
all this part of high Asia. Thus its chief affluents from the north- 
east, the Wanj and the Yaz Ghulam, drain valleys which are com- 
open, and which are said to be splendidly fertile. At 
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Kala Khum the river is 480 ft. wide, narrowing to 350 ft. in the 
narrowest gorge. Its level varies with the obstructions formed 
ice, falling as much as 28 ft. when its upper channels are 

The climate of eastern Bokhara and Darwaz is delightful in 
summer, and Dr Rcgcl writes of its Alpine scenery and flora in terms 
of enthusiastic admiration. In the valleys of tl»c Waksh 
Mtid’pm. Surkhab to the north of Darwaz, which form an 

auctloBM inipo^^tant part of the province of Karategin, majile, ash, 
" * hawthorn, pistachio, and juniper grow freely in the 

mountain forests, and beetroot, kohl rabi, and other vegetables are 
widely cultivated. About the cliffs and precipices of the Panja 
valley near Kala Khum the wild vine, cerasus, and pomegranate are 
to be found, and the plane tree and mulberry flourish in groups near 
the villages. Here also, amongst other plants, the .sunflower de- 
corates village gardens. The houses are built of stone and mortar, 
and above the thatched straw roof which surmounts the doublc- 
storcyed buildings the .st^uare water-tower rises gracefully. livery 
house possesses its staircase, its well, and cisterns for irrigation : 
and on the whole the Aryan Tajiks of tliis northern section of the 
Oxus valley seem to be well provided with most of the comforts, if 
not the luxuries, of life. Their language is the language of Bokhara 
and Samarkand. Bokharan supremacy was rc-establisluKl in 187S, 
when Kala Khum was occupied by Bukharan troops. Since then llio 
right bank of the river has been politically divided from the left, 
and the latter now belongs to Afghanistan. 

From Kala Khum, which fort about marks the mo.st northerly 
point of the great bend of the Oxus round Badakshan, the river 
follows a south-westerly course for another 50 m. through a close 
mountainous region ere it widens into the more open valley to tlie 
south of Kolab. It now becomes a river of the plains from which 
the mountains on cither side stand back. 

The t«>pography of Darwaz south of the river is not accurately 
known, but at least one considerable stream of some ho m. in length 
U drains to the north-east, parallel to the general strike of 

AfflaeniB mountain system into the transverse course of the 
* Oxus, which it joins nearly opposite to the lateral valleys 
of Yaz Ghulam and Wanj. This stream is called l^angi-Shiwa, 
or Shiwa, but not much is known about it. Another of about 
equal length, starting from the same centnil water-parting of tliis 
mountain block, ami included within the Oxus bend, follows a trans- 
verso direction at almost right angles to the Shiwa, and joins tlie 
Oxus valley near its <lebouchment into the more open Kolab plains, 
where the course of the Oxus has again assumed a direction parallel 
to the mountain strike. All tliat we know alxiut this river (which 
is called the Ragh or Sadda) is that towards its junction with the 
Oxus it cuts through successive mountain ridges, which renders its 
course impracticable as a roadway. It is necessary to avoid tlie 
river, and to pass by mountain tracks which surmount a series of 
local spurs or offshoots from the central plateau, in order to reach 
the Oxu.s, The existence of this route, which traverses the Darwaz 
mountains from cast to west, cutting off the northern bend of the 
Oxus, and connecting those easterly routes which intersect the 
Pamirs by means of the Ghund and Shakhdara (and which con- 
centrate about Lake Shiwa) with Kolab in eastern Bokhara, is 
important. (See Badakshan.) 

From about the point where the Oxus commences to separate the 
Bokharan province of Kolab from the comparatively open Afghan 
„ districts of Kustak and Kataghan, tlie channel of the 

rhtn' *** longer confined within walls of mountains 

volcanic and .schistose formation. The Kolab and the 
’ Surkhab (or Waksh) flow into it in broad muddy 
streams from the highlands of Karatcghin, and tlie river at 
once commences to adopt an uncertain channel wherever the out- 
stretched arms of the hills fail to confine it within definite Uraits. 
It divides its waters, splitting into many channels, leaving broad 
central islands ; and as the width increases, and the depth during 
dry seasons diminishc.s, opportunities for fords become comparatively 
frequent. Between Kolab and Pata Kesar, immediately north of 
the Turkestan capital of Mazar-i-Sharif, there arc at least three well- 
known " giizars ” or fords, and there are probably more. Besides 
the great muddy affluents from Karateghin on the north, the Kal>a- 
dian, the Surkhan, and the Darbant are all of them very considerable 
tributaries from Bokhara. The last of the three is the river on 
which the well-known trade centre of Shirabad is built, some 20 m. 
north of the river. Near the junction of the Surkhan with the Oxus 
are the ruins of the ancient city of Termez, on the norlhcni or 
Bokharan bank, and the ferry at Pata Kesar (not far from tlie ruins 
of an old bridge) is the connecting link between Bokhara and Mazar 
hereabouts. A Russian branch railway is said to have been recently 
built from Samarkand to Termez. 

From the south two very remarkable affluents of the Oxus join 
their streams to the main river between Kolab and the Mazar 
_ ^ . crossings. The Kokcha and the Khanabad (or Kunduz) 
mbaa great rivers of Badakshan. Tlie valley of 

AHiamntm Kokcha Icads directly from the Oxus to Faizabad, the 
capital of Badakshan, and its head is close above Ishkashim 
at the soutliern elbow of the great Oxus bend, a low pass of only 
9500 ft. dividing its waters from those of the main river. This 
undoubtedly was a section of the great central trade route of Asia, 


which once connected Ferghana and Herat with Kashgar and China. 
(See Badakshan.) Both these rivers tap the northern slopes of the 
Hindu Kush, and claim their sources in the unmapped moimtain 
wilderness of Kafiristan. The Khanabad, or Kunduz, is also called 
locally the Aksarai. All the rivers of Central A.sia are known by 
several names. To the west of the Kunduz no rivers find their way 
through the southern banks of the Oxus. Throughout the plains of 
Afghan Turkestan the drainage from the southern hills is arrested 
and lost in the desert sands. 

Tlie only island of any size in the bed of the river is the island of 
Paigliambar, a little below the ruins of Termez. The inhabitants of 
this island, and of a smaller one in the neighbourhood called Zarshoi, 
wash for gold in the bed of the river. 

At Airatan, a little above the Pata Kesar ferrv, there are ruins, 
as also at Khisht Tapa (where the road from Kabadian to Tash- 
kui^han leaves the river) and at Kalukli Tapa. At Khisht Tapa 
there is a tradition of a bridge having once existed. 

The Oxus river, as seen in flood at this part of it.s course, is an 
imposing stream. It is randy less than 1000 yards wide, and in 
some places it is fully a mile acro.ss. Its winter channel . 

may be estimated at from two-thirds to three-fourths of 
its flood channel, except where it is conflned within q^um. 
narrow limits by a rocky bed, as at Kilif, where its un- 
varying width is only 540 yards. The average strength of the 
current in flood is about 4 m. per hour, varying from 2 4 to 5 m. 
The left bank of the Oxus above Kilif is, as a rule, low and flat, with 
refxi swamps Imrdcring the stream and a strip of jungle between 
the reeds and tlie edge of the elevated sandy desert. The jungle 
is chiefly tamarisk and padah (willow). Swamp deer, pheasants, 
and occasionally tigers are found in it. The right bank is generally 
higher, drier, more fertile and more populated than the left. 

A wide belt of blown sand (or Chul), sprinkled with saxaul jungle, 
separates the swamps on the south side of the river from the cultivated 
plains of Afghan Turkestan ; but in places, notably for cuMvm- 
about 12 m, above Khamiab, where the Russo-Afghan 
boundary touches the river, througli the districts which arc 
best known by the name of KhwajaSalar, and again in a less degree for 
50 ra. above the ferry at Kilif, a very successful war has been waged 
by the agricultural Turkman (of the Ersari tribes) against the en- 
croaching sand-waves of the desert ; and a strip of riverain soil 
averaging about a mile in width has been reclaimed and cultivated 
by irrigation. The cultivation, supported by canals drawn from 
the Oxus, the head.s of which are constantly being destroyed by 
flood and again renewed, is of a very high order. Wheat and barley 
spread in broad crops over many square miles of rich soil ; the fields 
are intersected by narrow little stonc-walled lanes, bright with way- 
side flowers, amongst which the poppy and the purple thistle of 
Badgliis are predominant ; the houses are neatly built of stone, 
and .stand scattered about the land.scapc in single homesteads, 
substantial and comfortable ; and the .spreading willow and the 
mulberry offer a most grateful shade to tlie w^farer in summer time, 
when the heat is often insupportable. The fiery blasts of summer, 
furnace-heated over the red-hot Kizil Kum, are hardly less to be 
feared than the icc-cold shamshir (or north-western blizzard) of 
winter, which freezes men when it finds them in the open desert, and 
frraucntly destroys whole caravans. 

The principle on which the Oxus ferries are worked is peculiar 
to those regions. Large flat-bottomed boats are towed across the. 
river by .small horses attaclu^d to an outrigger projecting oram 
beyond the gunwale by means of a surcingle or bellyband. _ . 

They arc thus partially supported in the water whilst ^ 
they swim. The horses arc guided from the boat, and a tw’enty- or 
thirty-foot barge with a heavy load of men and goods will be towed 
across the river at Kilif (wlicic, as already stated, the width of the 
river is between 500 and 600 yards only) with case by two of 
these animals. The Kilif ferrjr is on the direct high-road between 
Samarkand and Akcha. It is perhaps the best- used ferry on 
the Oxus. 

Khwaja Salar derives some historical significance from the fact that 
it presented a substantial difficulty to the settlement of the Russo- 
Afghan boundary, in which it was assigne<l by agreement . 

as the point of junction between that boundary and the gJa* 
Oxus. It had been defined in the agreement as a " post " 
on the river banks, and had been so described by Burnes in his 
writings some fifty years previously. But no post such as that 
indicated could be discovered. There was a district of that name 
extending from Khamiab to the neighbourhood of Kilif, and at the 
Kilif end of the district was a ziarat sacred to the Khwaja who bore 
the name. It w'as only after long inquiry amongst local cultivators 
and landowners that, about 2 m. oelow tlic ziarat, and nearly 
opposite to the .site of the present Karkin bazaar, the position of a 
lost ferry was identified, which had once been marked by a riverside 
hamlet called by the name of the saint. The ferry had long dis- 
appeared, and with it a considerable slice of the riverside alluvial 
soil, which had been washed into the stream by the action of floods. 
The post had, in fact, subsided to the bottom of the river, but the 
consequences of its disappearance had been both far-reaching and 
expensive. 

Below Khamiab, to its final disappearance in the Aral Sea, the 
great river rolls in silent majesty through a vast expanse of sand and 
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desert. Under Russian auspices a considerable strip of alluvial 
soil on the left bank has been brought under cultivation, measuring 
- 4 or 5 m. in width, and there is more cultivation on 

.the banks of the Oxus now than there is in the Merv oasis 
***"*' itself, but it is confined to the iiuraediatc neighbourhood 
of the river, for no afilueiits of any considerable size exist. The river 
is navigatilu below Oharjui, and takes its place as an important unit 
in the general scheme of RlVifiiaa frontier communications. There 
is now a regular .steamer service, twice a week in summer and onco 
a week in winter, as far as Rata Kasar. The steamers arc flat- 
bottomed paddle boats drawing 3 ft. 

An important feature in connexion with the course of the Oxus 
is the discu.ssii)n that lias arisen with regard to its former dcbouch- 
, . ment into the Caspian Sea. On tl»is jx>mt much recent 

'^htha evidence has been collccte 1, and it appears certain that 
AralSM there was a time in the ppst- Pliocene Age when a long 
* gulf of the Caspian Spa protruded eastwards nearly as 
far as the longitude of Merv, covering the Kara Kum sands, but not 
tl;o Kara Kum plateau to the north of the sands, which is separated 
from the sands by a distinct .sea beach. At the oame time another 
branch <>f the same gulf protruded northwards in the direction of the 
Aral, probably as far as the Siary Kamjsh tlepression, wliicJi lies to 
the west of the Khivan delta of Uie Oxus, .separated from it by wide 
beds of loass, clays and gravel, covering rocks of an unknown age. 
The Murghab river and tire JHari Rud, which terminate in the oases 
of Merv and Sarakhs, almost certainly penetrated to the gulf of the 
l\ara Kuii, but the question whether the Oxus was ever deflected 
so as to enter the gulf with the Murghab cannot be saitl to be answered 
decisively at present. The former connexion between the Caspian 
and Aral by moaus of the gulf now repre$;ent£d b^y the Sary Kaniish 
depression seems to be admitted by Russian scientists, nor would 
there appear to be much doubt about the coneexion between tlic 
Khivan oa.'ris and the northern extremity of the Sary Kamish. In 
this discussion the names of Kaiulbaf-s, Lessar, Anoonkov, Konshin 
and other Russian geographers arp conspicuous. The general 
conclusions are ably summed up by P. Kropotkin in the 
September number of tlie Jonmai of the Royal Geographical Society 
for 1898. 

History . — In the mgst remote age? to vbj,ch Wfitten history 
carries us, the regions on bqt^t ^ere stibjwt 

to the Persian monarchy. Of their populations Herodotus 
mentions the Bactirians, Chorasmians. So^dians and ISaca^ as 
contributing their contingents to'thcWmips of t^p grei^t feing 
Darius. 'Hie Oxus figures in Persian i-omantic History as the 
limit between Iran and Turan, but the substratum of settled 
population to the north as well as the south was probably of 
Iranian lineage. The valley is connected ' \\i,tlj wly 

Magian traditions, according to which Zoroaster 
where, in the 7th century b.c., his proselytizing efforts 
came into operation. Buddhism eventually spread widely over 
the Oxus countries, and almost entirely displaced the ycUgion 
of Zoroaster in' its very cradle. The Chinese traveller Hspen 
Tsang, who passed through the country in a.d, 630-644, found 
Termez, Khulm, Balkh, and al>ove all Bamian, amply pro- 
vided with monasteries, stupas and colossal images, wnich are 
the striking characteristics of prevalent Buddhism ; evep the 
Pamir highlands had their monasteries. 

Christianity penetrated to Khorasan and Bactria at aj^ early 
date ; episcopal sees are said to have existed at Merv ^nd 
Samarkand in the 4th and 5th centuries, and Cosmos (c. 545) 
testifies to the spread of Christianity among the Bactrians and 
Huns. 

Bactria was long a province of the empire which Alexander the 
Great left to his successors, but the Greek historians giyo very 
little information of the Oxus basin and its inhabitants. About 
250 B.c. Diodotus, the “ governor of the thou.sand cities of 
Bactria,” declared himself king, simultaneously with the revolt 
of Arsaces which laid the foundation of the Parthian monarchy. 
The Graeco-Bactrian dominion was overwhelmed entirely about 
126 B.c. by the Yue-chi {q.v.), a numerous people who had been 
driven westwards from their settlements on the borders of China 
by the Hiungnu {q.v.). From the Yue-chi arose, about Uie 
Christian era, the great Indo-Scythian dominion which extended 
across the Hindu Kush southwards, over Afghanistan and Sind. 
The history of the next five centuries is a blank. In 571 the 
^aiath^lah (Ephthjjilites, q.v.) of the Oxus, who are supposed 
to be descendants of the Yue-chi, were shattered by an invasion 
of the Turkish khakan ; and in the following century the Chinese 
pilgrim Hsiie'n Tsang found the former empire of the Haiathalah 


broken up into a great number of small states, all acknowledging 
the .su*:i-emacy of the Turkish khakan, and several having names 
! identical with those which .still exist. The whole group of stales 
I he calls Tukhafa, by which name in tjic foim or by 

I that of Ilaiathalah, the cQuntry continued for centuries to be 
known to chc Mahommedans. At the time of his pilgrimage 
Chinese influence had passed into Tpkharistan and Transoxiana. 
Ytudeged, the last of the Sas^anid kings pf Persia, who died in 
651, when defeated and hard pressed py the Moslems, invoked 
the aid of China ; the Chinese cniperor, Toitsung, issued an edict 
organizing the whole country from Fprg’hana to the borders of 
Persia into three Chinese ac^ministrative district.s, with 126 
military cantonments, an organization \yhicli, however, probably 
only existed on paper. 

In 7 1 1-7 1 2 Maliommedan troops were conducted by Kotaiba, 
the governor cf Khorasan, into the province of Khwarl^m 
(Khiva), after subjugating which they advanced on Bokhara 
and Samarkand, the ancient Sogdiana, and are said to have 
even reached I'crghana and Kashgar, but no occupation then 
ensued. In 1016-1025 the government of Khwarizm was 
bestowed by Sultan ilahmud of Ghazni upon Alluntash, one of 
his most distinguished generals. 

Tokharistan in general formed a part successively of the 
empires of the S^ssanid dynasty (terminated a.u. 999), cf llte 
Gh^nevid dynasty, cf the S.eljuk princes of Persia and of 
Khorasan, of the Ghori or Sliansabanya kings, and of the sultans 
of Khwarizm. The last dynasty ended with Sultan Jalal-ud-din, 
during whos,e reign (^221-12^1) a division pf fhe Mogul army 
of’ Jei^hiz Khan first im-aded Khwarizm, while the khan himself 
was besieging Bamian ; jalal-ud-din, deserted by most of his 
troops, retired to Ghazni, where fic was pursued by Jenghiz 
Khan, apd again rctrealing towards flinduslmi wa.s p\frt^dien 
and' (H'iycn ^itcrqss the Indus. 

The commencement of the i6th century was marked by the 
rise of the Gzlifg rule in Turkestar). The Vzbegs were no one 
race, but gn a^regatioti pf fragraepfs from Turhpi Mpugols and 
all the great t^s constttuiing ihfi hosiLs of Jengniz and Batu. 
They held Kunduz, Balkh, Khwarizm and Khorasan, and for 
a time Badakshan also ; but Badakshan was soon wop by the 
emperor l^ah^r, g,nd in is?q wps bestqwpd Pn Hts cpvism Sulpimap', 
who py 1555 'had est^Ulsthed h)s r.u^ 6v^ muph pf the region 
between the Uxus and the Hindu Kush. The Mogul emperors 
of India occasionally interfered in thesp provinces, pctably 
Shah jahai) in i 6 |( 5 ; bpt, finding thp dl^Scylfy of majnlainirg 
so distant "a Irontier, they aban^qcd it Ip the C>bcg pinces. 
About 1765 tlwj waair of Ahmad Shah Abdali pf Kabul invaded 
Badakshan, and from that time until now l^e domination of the 
countries on the south bank of the Oxus from W'^than to- Balkh 
has been a matter of frequent struggles bct-yveeii Afglians and 
Uzbegs. 

The Uzbeg rule in Turkestan has during the last fifty years 
been rapidly dwindling before the growth of Russian power. In 
1863 Russia invaded the Kfiokapd Iprritoiy, taking in rapid 
succession the cities of Turkestan, Chimkent and Taatikend. 
In 1866 Khojend was taken, the power of Khokand w'as ccra- 
pletely crushed, a portion was incorporated in the new Russian 
provmce of Turkestan, wfiile the remainder was left to te. 
administered by a native chief almost as a. Russian feu^toiy ; 
the same year the Bokharians were defeated at Irdjar. In 
1867 uu army assembled by the amm of Bokhara, was attacked 
and dispersed by the Russians, who in i 968 entered ?amafkand, 
and became virtually rulers of Bokhara. In 1873 Khiva was 
invaded, and as much of the khanate as lay on the right bank 
of the Oxus was incorporated into the Russian empire, a portion 
being afterwards made over to Bokhara. Russia acquired the 
right of the free navigation of the Oxus throughout its entire 
course, on the borders of both Khiva and Bokhara. The ad- 
minbtration of the whole of the states on the right bank of the 
Oxys, down to the Russian boundary line at Ichka Yfr, is new 
in the hands of Bokhara, including Karateghin— which the 
Russians have transferred to it from Khokand' and Darv.'ac 
at the entrance to the Pamir highlands. 
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Aunionifiss.-^Alihough much has been written of late 3rear3 
about the sources of the Oxus within tlie region of the Pamirs, 
there is very little to be found in the writings of geographers of 
modern date descriptive of that part of its course vphich separates 
Darwar and Afghan Turkestan from Bokhara, and that httlc is 
chiefly' in the pages of reports and gazettes, &c., which are not^avail* 
able to the public. The following authorities may be consulted : 
The R 4 porf of the Pamir Boundary Coiniiiission of i8q 5, published 
at Calcutta (1^9;) ; Dr A. Hegel, " Journey in Karatcgliin and 
Dtirwixz,” Investia, Russian Geog. Soc., vol. xiii. (1882); translation, 
vol. iv. Proc. R.G.S, ; Micbell, “ Hegions of the Upper Oxus," 
vol. vi. Proc. R.G.S. (1884) ; Griesbach, " Geological Field Notes,'* 
No. 3, Afghan Boundary Commission (1885) ; C. Yatc, Northern 
Afghanistan (London, 1888) ; Curzoii, " The Pamins," vol. viii. 
Jour. R.G.S. (1896) : Kropotkin, " Old Beds of the Oxus," Jour. 
R.G.S. (September 1898) ; Cobbold, tnitermost Asia (London, 1900). 
To the above may be added the Keports of the Russo-Afghan Boun- 
dary Commission of 1884-1885, and that of Lockhart'.s Mission in 
1885, and the Indian Survey Reports. (T. H. H.*) 

OXYGEN (symbol 0 , atomic weight 16), a non-metallic chemical 
element. It was apparently first obtained in 1727 by Stephen 
Hales by strongly heating minium, but he does not seem to have 
recognized that he had obtained a new clement, and the first 
published description of its properties was due to J. Priestley in 
1774, who obtained the gas by igniting mercuric oxide, and gave 
it the name “ dephlogistigated air.” K. W. Scheele, working 
independently, also announced in 1775 discovery of this 
element which he called “ empyreal air ” (Crells* Annalen, 
1785, 2, pp. 229, 291). A. L. Lavoisier repeated Priestley's 
experiments and named the gas “o.x5’'gcn” (from Gr. sour, 
ytvvdta, I produce) to denote that in a large number of cases, 
the products formed by the combustion of substances in the gas 
were of an acid character. Oxygen occurs naturally as one of 
the chief constituents of the atmosphere, and in combination 
with other elements it is found in very large quantities ; it 
con.stitutcs approximately eight-ninths by weight of water' and 
nearly one-haif by weight of the rocks composing the earth's 
crust. It is also disengaged by growing \egctation, plams 
po.ssessing the power of absorbing carbon dioxide, assimilating 
the carbfm and rejecting the oxygen. Oxygen may be prepared 
by healing mercuric oxide ; l>y strongly heating manganese 
dioxide and many other peroxides ; by heating the oxides of 
precious metals ; and by heating many oxy-acids and oxy--saks 
to high temperatures, for example, nitric acid, sulphuric acid, 
nitre, lead nitrate, zinc sulphate, potassium chlorate, &c. 
Potassium chlorate is generally used and the reaction is acceler- 
ated and carried out at -a lower temperature by previously 
mixing the salt with about one-third of its weight of manganese 
dioxide, which acts as a catalytic agent. The actual decomposi- 
tion of the chlorate is not settled definitely ; the following equa- 
tions give the results obtained by P.'F. 'Trankland and Dingwall 
(Chem. Ntws, 1887, 55, p. 67) : — at a moderate heat: SKCIOj** 
5KCIO4 + 3KCI + 2O2, succeeded by the following reactions 
as the temperature increases ; SKClOj *= KCIO4 + KCl + Oj and 
‘JIKG 0 ,^‘ 2 *KCl + 30 jj'(see also F. Teed, ibid., 1887, 55, p‘. 91; 
H. N. Warren, ibid., 1888, 58, p 247 ; W. H. Sodcau, Proc. Chem. 
Soc., 1901, 17, p. 149). It may also be obtained by heating 
manganese dioxide or potassium bichromate or potassium 
permanganate with sulphuric acid ; by the action of cobalt salts 
or manganese dioxide on a solution of bleaching powder (Th. 
Fleitmann, Ann., 186^, 134, p. 64) ; by the action of a ferrous 
or manganous salt with a salt of cobalt, nickel or copper on 
bleaching powder (G. F. Jaubert, Ger. pat. 157171) ; by passing 
chlorine into milk of lime (C. Winkler, Jour, prakt. Chem., 1866, 
98, p. 340) ; by the action of chlorine on steam at a bright red 
heat ; by the decomposition of hydrogen peroxide l>y bleaching 
powder, manganese dioxide, potassium ferricyanide in alkaline 
solution, or potassium permanganate in acid solution ; 
heating barium peroxide with an aqueous solution of potassium 
ferricyanide (G. Kassner, Zeit. angew. Chem., 1S90, p. 448) 
Ba02 + 2K3F^CN)fl-=Ba[FeK8fQJ)fl]a + 0 ^j by the decomposi- 
tion of sodium and potassium peroxides with a solution 
of potassium permanganate in the presence of a trace of 
nickel salts (G. F. Jaubett, Comptes rendus, 1902, 134, 
p. 778). 


Numerous methods have been devised for the manufacture of 
oxygen. TItc more important are as follows ; by decomposing^ 
strongly heated sulphuric acid in the presence of a contact 
substance ; by beating an intimate mixture of one part of 
sodium nitrate with two parts of zinc oxide (T. H. Pepper, 
Dingier' s Jour., 1863, 167, p. 39); 2 ZnO + 4NaN05’>“ 

2Zn(0Na)2 + 2N2 + 50 .^ ; by the use of cuprous chloride which 
when mixed with clay and sand, moistened with water and 
heated in a current of air at 100-200“ (?. yields an oxychloride, 
which latter yields oxygen when heated to 400® C (A. Mallet, 
Comptes rendus, 1867, 64, p. 226 j 1S68, 66, p. 349) ; by the 
electrolysis of solutions of sodium hydroxide, using nickel 
electrodes ; by heating calcium plumbate (obtained from 
litharge and calcium carbonate) in a current of carbon dioxide 
(G. Kassner, Monit. Scient., 1890, pp. 503, 614) ; and from air 
by the process of Tessie du Motay {Ding. Jour., 1870, 196, p. 230), 
in which air is drawn over a heated mixture of manganese 
dioxide and sodium hydroxide, the sodium manganate so formed 
being then heated to about 450“ C. in a current of steam, the 
following reversible reaction taking place ; 4 NaOH + 2Mn02 + 
Oo^2Na.^Mn04 + 2H.2O. Oxygen is largely prepared by Brin’s 
process {Mem. soc. des Ingen. civ., iS8i,p. 450)10 which barium 
monoxide is heated in a current of air, forming the dioxide, 
which when the retorts arc exhausted yields up oxygen and 
leaves a residue of monoxide ; but this method is now being 
superseded, its place being taken by the fractional distillation 
of liquid air {The Times, Engin. SuppL, April 14, 1909, p. 13) 
as Carried out by the Linde method (Eng. Pat. 14111 ; 1902). 

Oxygen is a colourless, odourless anil tasteless gas. It is 
somewhat heavier than air, its specific gravity being i* 10523 
(A. Leduc, Comptes rendus, 1896, 123, p. 805). It is slightly 
soluble in water and more so in alcohol. It ako dissolves quite 
readily in some molten metals, especially silver. Oxygen does 
not bum, but is the greatest supporter of combustion known, 
nearly all the other elements combining with it under suitable 
conditions (cf. Oxide). These reactions, however, do not talcc 
place if the substances are absolutely dry. Thus H. B. Baker 
{Proc. Chem. Soc., 1902, 18, p. 40) has shown that perfectly 
dry oxygen and hydrogen will not combine even at a temperature 
of 1000® C. It i.s tlic only gas capable of supporting respiration. 
For the properties of liquid oxygen see Liquid Gases. 

It is fotiml, more cspcci.ally in the c.isc of organic compounds, that 
if a .substance whicli oxidizes readily at ordinary temperature be 
mixed with another which is not capable of such oxidation, then 
both are oxidized simultaneously, the amount of oxygen used being 
shared equally between them ; or in some cases when the substance 
is spontaneously o.xklized an equivalent amount of oxygen is con- 
verted into ozone or hydrogen peroxide. This phenomenon was first 
noticed by C, F,.Schonbcin [Jour, prakt. Chem., 1858-1868), who 
found that on oxidizing lead in the firescncc of sulphuric acid, the 
same quantity of oxygen is used to form kuul oxide a.s is converted 
into hydrogen peroxide. In a similar manner M. Traube {Ber., 
1882-1893) found that when zinc is oxidized in prasonce of water 
equivalent quantities of zinc hydroxkle and hydrogen peroxide arc 
formed at first, thus: Zn4-Ha0“(-0a«=»3Sn<>-i-H|,0.2, followed by 
Zn0-}-H30=^Zn(0H)|„Zn-|-Hs0.,=*Zn(0H)j. The oxygen uniting with 
the substance undergoing oxidation is generally known as " bound 
oxygen," whilst that which is transformed into ozone or hydrogen 
peroxide is usually oallcd ” active oxygen." C. Fnglcr (Ber., 2^7, 
30, p. 1669) calls the substance which undergoes oxidation the 
■" autoxidizer " and the substance which unites with the active- 
oxygen the " acceptor ” ; in the oxidation of metals he expresses), 
results as: followed by AlOj-^M-O-l-O, and if water 

be present, 0 + Various tiioories have been developetl 
in order to account for these phenomena. Schonbein (/or. cil.\ 
assumed that the ordinary oxygen molecule is decomposed into two 
parts which carry electrical charges of opposite kinds, the one with 
the positive charge being called " antozonc " and the other carrying, 
the negative charge being calleil " ozone," one variety being pre- 
ferentially used up by the oxidizing compound or element and the. 
other for the socondaty reaction. J. H. Van’t Hoff {Zeit. phys. 
Chem., 1895, x6, p. 41 1) is of the opinion that the oxygen molecule 
is to a certain extent ionized and that the ions of one kind are pre- 
ferably used by the oxidizing compound. Traube {loc. cit.), on the 
other hand, concludes that the oxygen molecule enters into action as 
a whole and that on the oxidation of metals, hydrogen peroxide aad 
the oxide of the metal arc the primary products of the reaction- 
A. Bach (Comptes rendus, 1897, 124, p. 2) considers that the flftt 
stage in the reaction consists in the production of a peroxide whklk. 
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then interacts with water to form hydrogen peroxide (see also W. 
Manchot, Ann., 1901, 3*4. P- *77 > *902, 325, p. 95). 

Oxygon is a member of the sixth group in the periodic classifica- 
tion, and consequently possesses a maximum valency of six. In 
most cases it behaves as a divalent element, but it may also be 
quadrivalent. A. v. Baeyer and V. Villiger (Ber., 1901, 34, pp. 2679, 
3612) showed that many organic compounds (ethers, alcohols, 
aldehydes, ketones, &c.) behave towards acids, particularly the more 
complex acids, very much like bases and yield crystallized salts in 
which quadrivalent oxygen must be assumed as the basic element. 
Tlicse salts are considered to be derived from the iiypothetical liase 
OHg'OII, oxonium hydroxide (compare sulphonium .salts). Further 
see J. Schmidt, " t)ber die basischen Eigenschaften des Sauerstoffs *’ 
(Berlin, 1904), Baeyer and Villiger assume for the configuration of 
the salts of carbonyl compounds the arrangement >C : whilst 

J . W. Bruhl and P, W. Walden point out from the physico-chemical 
.•itandpoint that in water and hydrogen peroxide the oxygen atom 
is probably quadrivalent. 

The atomic weight of oxygen is now generally taken as 16, and as 
such is used as tlic standard by which the atomic weights of the 
other elements arc determined, owing to the fact that must elements 
combine with oxygen more readily than with hydrogen (sec Ele- 
ment). 

Oxygen is widely used in medical practice as well as in .surgery. 
Inhalations of the gas are of service in pneumonia, bronchitis, heart 
.iisease, asthma, angina and other conditions accompanied by 
cyanosis and dyspnoea. They often avert death from asphyxia, or 
Kinder the end less distressing. Oxygen is also administered in 
chloroform poisoning, and in threatened death from the inhalation 
of coal gas or nitrou.s oxide.s. It is of value in cyanide and opium 
jioisoning and in the resuscitation of the apparently drowned. The 
mode of administration is by an inhaler attached to an inhalation 
bag, which serves to break the force with which the oxygen issues 
from the cylinders in which it is sold in a compressed form. It can 
be administered pure or mixed with air as required. If given in too 
great quantity a temporary condition of apnoea (cessation of breath- 
ing) is produced, the tilood lieing fully charged with the gas. Oxygen 
may be applied lorall}' ns a disinfectant to foul and di.sua.sed surfaces 
by the use of the peroxide of hydrogen, which readily jiarts with 
its oxygon ; a solution of hydrogen peroxide therefore forms a 
valuable spray in diphtheria, tonsillitis, laryngeal tuberculosis and 
ozaena. It can also be used with advantage in inoperable uterine 
cancer, favus and lupus, and as an injection in gonorrhoea and 
suppurative coridition.s of the car. It relieves the pain of wasp and 
bee stings. Internally hydrogen peroxirie is used in various diseased 
conditions of the gastro-intestinal tract, such as dyspepsia, tliarrhoca 
and enteric fever. The B.P. preparation Liquor Hydrogenii Peroxidi 
dose J to 2 drs. is .synonymous with the Aqua Hydrogenii Dioxidi 
of the U.S.P. and the ten-volume .solution termed eau oxygen^e in 
France. It is customary to use oxygen in combination with chloro- 
form, or nitrous u.xidc in order to produce insensibility to pain (.sec 
Anaesthetics). 

OXYHYDROGEN FLAME, the flame attending the combustion 
of hydrogen and oxygen, and characterized by a very high 
temperature. Hydrogen gas readily burns in oxygen or air 
with the formation of water. The quantity of heat evolved, 
according to Julius Thomsen, is 34,116 calories for each gram 
of hydrogen burned. This heat-disturbance is quite independent 
of the mode in which the process is conducted ; but the tempera- 
ture of the flame is dependent on the circumstances under which 
the process takes place. It obviously attains its maximum in 
the case of the firing of pure “ oxyhydrogen ” gas (a mixture 
of hydrogen wiA exactly half its volume of oxygen, the quantity 
it combines with in becoming water, German KnaU-gas). It 
becomes less when the “ oxyhydrogen ” is mixed with excess of 
one or the other of the two reacting gases, or an inert gas such 
as nitrogen, because in any such case the same amount of heat 
spreads o\'er a larger quantity of matter. Many forms of 
oxyhydrogen lamps have been invented, but the explosive 
nature of the gaseous mixture rendered them all more or less 
dangerous. It acquired considerable application in platinum 
works, this metal being only fusible in the oxyhydrogen flame 
and the electric furnace; and also for the production of limelight, 
a.-; in optical (magic) lanterns. But these applications are being 
superseded by the electric furnace, and electric light. 

OYAMA, IWAO, Prince (1842- ), Japanese field-marshal, 

was bom in Satsuma. He was a nephew of Saigo, with whom 
his elder brother sided in the Satsuma insurrection of 1877, but 
he nevertheless remained loyal to the imperial cause and com- 
manded a brigade again.st the insurgents. When war broke out 
between China and Japan in 1894, he was appointed commander- 


in-chief of the second Japanese army corps, which, landing on 
the Liaotung Peninsula, carried Port Arthur by storm, and, 
subsequently crossing to Shantung, captured the fortress of 
Wei-hai-wei. For these services he received the title of marquess, 
and, three years later, he became field-marshal. When (1904) 
his country became embroiled in war with Russia, he was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the Japanese armies in Man- 
churia, and in the sequel of Japan’s victory tlie mikado bestowed 
on him (1907) the rank of prince. He received the British Order 
of Merit in 1906. 

OYER AND TERMINER, the Anglo-French name, meaning 
“ to hear and determine,” for one of the commissions by which 
a judge of assize sits (see Assize). By the commission of oyer 
and terminer the commissioners (in practice the judges of assize, 
though other persons are named with them in the commission) 
are commanded to make diligent inquiry into all treasons, 
felonies and misdemeanours whatever committed in the counties 
specified in the commission, and to hear and determine the same 
according to law. 'I’he inquiry is by means of the grand jury ; 
after the grand jury has found the bills submitted to it, the 
commissioners proceed “ to hear and determine ” by means 
of the petty jury. 'ITie words oyer and terminer are also used 
to denote the court which has juri.sdiction to try offences within 
the limits to which the commission of oyer and terminer extends. 

By the Treason Act 1708 the crown has power to issue com- 
missions of oyer and terminer in Scotlanil for the trial of treason and 
tnisjirision of treason. Three of the lords of justiciary must be in any 
such commission. An indictment for either of the oficnces mentioned 
may be removed by certiorari from the court of oyer and terminer 
into the court of justiciary. 

In the United States oyer and terminer is the name given to courts 
of criminal jurisdiction in some stales, e.g. New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Georgia. 

OYSTER. The use of this namejn the vernacular is equivalent 
to that of Ostrea (Lat. from Gr. oitt/hoi/, oyster, so called from 
its shell, oiTTioVf bone, shell) in zoological nomenclature ; there 
are no genera so similar to Ostrea as to be confounded with 
it in ordinary language. Ostrea is a genus of Lamellibranch 
Molluscs. The degeneration produced by sedentary habits in 
all lamellibranchs lias in the oyster reached its most advanced 
stage. The valves of the shell are closed by a single large adductor 
muscle, the anterior adductor being absent. The muscular 
projection of the ventral surface called the foot, whose various 
modifications characterize the different classes of MoUusca, 
is almost entirely aborted. The two valves of the shell arc 
unequal in size, and of different shape ; the left valve is larger, 
thicker and more convex, and on it the animal rests in its natural 
state. This valve, in the young oyster, is attached to some object 
on the sea -bottom ; in the adult it is sometimes attached, 
sometimes free. The right valve is flat, and smaller and thinner 
than the left. In a corresponding manner the right side of the 
animal’s body is somewhat less developed than the left, and to 
this extent there is a departure from the bilateral symmetry 
characteristic of Lamellibranchs. 

The organization of the oyster, as compared with that of a 
typical lamellibranch such as Anodon (see Lamellibranchia), 
is brought about by the reduction of the anterior part of the 
body accompanying the loss of the anterior adductor, and the 
enlargement of the posterior region. ITie pedal ganglia and 
auditory organs have disappeared with the foot, at all events 
have nei'er been detected ; the cerebral ganglia are very minute, 
while the parieto-splanchnic are well developed, and constitute 
the principal part of the nervous system. 

- According to Spengel, the pair of ganglia near the mouth, 
variously called labial or cerebral, represent the cerebral pair 
and pleural pair of a gastropod combined, and the parieto- 
splanchnic pair correspond to the visceral ganglia, the com- 
missure which connects them with the cerebro-pleural represent- 
ing tlie visceral commissure. Each of the visceral ganglia is 
connected or combined with an olf^tory ganglion underlying 
an area of specialized epithelium, which constitutes the olfactory 
organ, the osphradium. The heart and pericardial chamber 
in the oyster lie along the anterior face of the adductor muscle. 
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almost perpendicular to the direction of the gills, with which 
in Anodon they are parallel. In Anodon and the majority of 
Jamelllbranchs the ventricle surrounds the intestine ; in the 
oyster the two are quite independent, the intestine passing above 
the pericardium. The renal organs of the oyster were dis- 
covered by Hoek to agree in their morphological relations with 
those of other lamellibranchs. 

The generative organs of the oyster consist of a system of 
branching cavities on each side of the body lying immediately 
beneath the surface. All the cavities of a side arc ultimately 
in communication with an efferent duct opening on the surface 
of the body a little above the line of attachment of the gills. 
The genital opening on each side is situated in a depression of 
the surface into which the renal organ also opens, llie genital 
products are derived from the cells which line the cavities of 
the genital organs. The researches of Hoek have shown that in 
the same oyster the genital organs at one time produce ova, at 
another spermatozoa, and that consequently the oyster does not 
fertilize itself. How many times the alternation of sex may take 
place in a season is not known. It must be borne in mind tliat 
m what follows the species of the European coasts, Oslrea 
fdulis, is under consideration. The ova are fertilized in the 
genital duct, and before their escape have undergone the earliest 
stages of segmentation. After escaping from the genital aperture 
they find their way into the infra-branchial part of the mantle 
cavity of the parent, probably by passing through the supra- 
branchial chamber to the posterior extremity of the gills, and 
then being conducted by the inhalent current caused by the 
cilia of the gills into the infra-branchial chamber. In the latter 
they accumulate, being held together and fastened to the gills 
by a white viscid secretion. The mass of ova thus contained in 
the oyster is spoken of by oyster fishers as “ white spat,” and 
an oyster containing them is said to be “ sick.” While in this 
position the ova go through the earlier stages of development. 
At the end of a fortnight the white spat has become dark- 
coloured from the appearance of coloured patches in the develop- 
ing embryos. The embryos having then reached the condition 
of “ trochospheres ” escape from the mantle cavity and swim 
about freely near the surface of the water among the multitude 
of other creatures, larval and adult, which swarm there. The 
larvae are extremely minute, about in. long and of glassy 
transparency, except in one or two spots which are dark brown. 
From the trochosphere stage the free larvae pass into that of 
“ veligers.” How long they remain free is not known ; Huxley 
kept them in a glass vessel in this condition for a week. Ulti- 
mately they sink to the bottom and fix them.selves to shells, 
stones or other objects, and rapidly take on the appearance of 
minute oysters, forming white disks ,/ff in. in diameter. The 
appearance of these minute oysters constitutes what the fisher- 
men call a ” fall of spat.” The experiment by which lloek 
conclusively proved the change of sex in the oyster was as follows. 
In an oyster containing white spat microscopic examination 
of the genital organs shows nothing but a few unexpclled ova. 
An oyster in this condition was kept in an aquarium by itself 
for a fortnight, and after that period its genital organs were 
found to contain multitudes of spermatozoa in all stages of 
development. 

The breeding season of the European oyster lasts from May 
to September. The rate of growth of the young oyster is, roughly 
speaking, an inch of diameter in a year, but after it has attained 
a breadth of 3 in. its growth is much slower. Professor Mobiusis 
of opinion that oysters over twenty years of age are rare, and that 
most of the adult Schleswig oysters are seven to ten years old. 

The development of the American oyster, 0. vtrgim'afia, and 
of the Portuguese oyster, 0. angtdata, is very similar to that of 
0 . edulist except that there is no period of incubation within the 
mantle cavity of the parent in the case of these two species. 
Hence it is that so-called artificial fertilization is possible ; that 
is to say, fertilization will take place when ripe eggs and milt 
are artificially pressed from the oysters and allowed to fall into 
a vessel of se&’water. But if it is possible to procure a supply 
of spat from the American oyster by keeping the swarms of larvae 
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in confinement, it ought to be possible in the case of the European 
oyster. All that would be necessary would be to take a number 
of mature oysters containing white spat and lay them down 
in tanks till the larvae escape. This would be merely carrying 
oyster culture a step farther back, and instead of collecting the 
newly fixed oysters, to obtain the free larvae in numbers and 
so insure a fall of spat independently of the uncertainty of 
natural conditions. This method has been tried several times 
in England, in Holland and in France, but always without 
permanent success. 

Natural beds of oysters occur on stony and shelly bottoms 
at depths varying from 3 to 20 fathoms. In nature the bedsn 
are liable to variations, and, although Huxley was somewhat 
sceptical on this point, it seems that they are easily brought 
into an unprorluctive condition by over-dredging. Oysters do 
not flourish in water containing less than 3 % salt ; and hence 
they arc absent from the Baltic. The chief enemies of oysters 
are the dog-whelk, Purpura lapillus, and the whelk-tingle, 
Murex ertnacetts, which bore through the shells. Starfishes 
devour large numbers ; they are able to pull the valves of the 
shell apart and then to digest the body of the oyster by their 
everted .stomach. Cliona, the boring sponge, <lestroys the shells 
and so injures the oyster ; the boring annelid Leucodore also , 
excavates the shell. 

The wandering life of the larvae makes it uncertain whether 
any of the progeny of a given oyster-bed will settle within its 
area and so keep up its numbers. It is known from the history 
of the Liimfjord beds that the larvae may settle 5 m. from their 
place of birth. 

The genus Ostrea has a world-wide clistrihution, in tropical and 
temperate seas ; seventy 8pucie.s have been distinguished. Its 
nearest allies arc Pinna among living forms, Eligmus among fossils. 
For the so-called pearl-oyster .see Pkarl. 

Oyster Industry , — Oysters are more valuable than any other 
single product of the fisheries, and in at least twenty-five countries 
are an important factor in the food-supply. The approximate 
vtdue of the world’s oyster crop approaches £4,000,000 annually, 
representing over 30,000,000 bushels, or nearly 10 billion oysters. 
Not less than 150,000 persons are engaged in the industry, and 
the total number dependent thereon is fully half a million. , The 
following table shows in general terms the yearly oyster product 
of the world : — 


Country, 

Bushels. 

Value. 

United States 

2 <>.« 53 . 7 do 

;{2,533,48 i 

Canada 

1 . 34 , MO 

43,405 

Great Britain and Ireland , 

113,700 

154.722 

France 

3,260,190 

716,778 

Holland 

100,000 

68,750 

84,400 

Italy 

44,000 

Other Kuropean countries 

29,930 

40,250 

Asia, Africa and Oceania . 

275,000 

111,400 

Total . . . 

30,835,470 

£3.728,436 


United States. -'The oyster is the chief fishery product in the 
United States. The stales which lead in the quantity of oysters 
taken are Marylancl, Virginia, New York, New Jersey and Connecti- 
cut ; the annual value of the output in each of these is over $1,000,000. 
Other states with important oyster interests arc lihode Island, 
North Carolina, Louisiana and California. The oyster fisheries 
give employment to over 56,000 fishermen, who man 4000 vessels, 
valued at $4,000,000, and 23,000 boats, valued at $1,470,000; the 
value of the 11,000 dredges and 37.000 tongs, rakes and other 
appliances used is $365,000. The quantity of oysters taken in 1898 
was 26,853,760 bushels, with a value of $12,667,405. The output of 
cultivatcKl oysters in 1899 was about 9,800,000 bushels, worth 
$8,700,000. 

CantMfa. —Oyster banks of some importance exist in the Gulf 
of St Lawrence and on the coast of British Columbia. All of the 
grounds have suffered depletion, and cultural methods to maintain 
the supply have been instituted. The oyster output of tiic Dominion 
has never exceeded 200,000 bushels in a single year, and in 1898 
wa.s 134,140 bu.shels, valued at $217,024. 

United Kingdom . — The natural oyster bods of Great Britain and 
Ireland have been among the most valuable of the fishery resources, 
and British oysters have been famous fromfltime immemorial. The 
most important oyster region is the Thames estua^, the site of 
extensive planting operations. The present supply is largely fnnn 
cultivated grounds. Important oyster-producing centres are 
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Avhitstable, Colchcistcr and Brightlingsea. The oysters landed on the 
eoasts of England and Wales in 1898 numbered 35,809,000, valued 
ait ;^i22,32o, and in 1899, 38,978,000, valued at /i43,84X. The 
Scottish fishery has its centre at Inveraray and Ballantrao, and in 
X905 yielded 21 8,000 oysters, valued at ;^805. Public oyster grounds 
of Ireland in 1903 produced 2,532,800 oysters, valued at /5030. 
The fishery is most extensive at Wicklow, Queenstown, Ballj^cige, 
^Galway and Moville. Planting is carried on in seven counties ; 
the oysters taken from cultivated beds in 1903 numbered 2,687,500 
oysters, valued at ;£542o. 

France. —The industry owes its importance to the attention 
gfiven to oyster cultivation. In the fishery on public grounds in 
1896 only 6370 fishermen wore engaged, cmjdoying 1(127 vessels 
and boats, valued at 1,473,449 francs, and apparatus worth 211,495 
irancs, while only 13,127,217 kilograms of oysters were taken, or 
about 320,000 bu.shels, valued at 414,830 francs. In the parks, 
Claires and reservoirs the private culture of oysters has attained 
great perfection. Fully 40,000 men, women and children arc cm- 
ployeci, and the outjiut m 1896 was 1,536,41 7, 9(>8 oysters, worth 
17,537,778 francs. The principal centre is Arcachon. 

Oyster Culture . — The oyster industry has passed from the 
hands of the fisherman into those of the oyster culturist. The 
oyster being sedentary, except for a few days in the earliest 
stages of its existence, is easily exterminated in any given 
locality ; since, although it may not be possible for the fishermen 
to rake up from the bottom every individual, wholesale methods 
of capture soon re.sult in covering up or otherwise destroying 
the oyster banks or reefs, as the communities of oysters arc 
technically termed. The main difference between the oyster 
indu.stry of America and that of Europe lies in the fact that in 
Europe the native beds have long since been practically de- 
stroyed, perhap.s not more than 6 or 7 % of the oysters of Europe 
passing from the native beds directly into the hands of the 
consumer. It is probable that 60 to 75 % are reared from the 
spat in artificial parks, the remainder having been laid down 
for a time to increase in size and flavour in shoal waters along 
the coasts. In the United States, on the other hand, from 30 
to 40 % are carried from the native beds directly to market. 
The oyster fishery is everywhere, except in localities where the 
natural beds are nearly exliausted, carried on in the mo.st reck- 
less manner, and in all directions oyster grounds are becoming 
deteriorated, and in some cases have been entirely destroyed. 
At present the oyster is one of the cheapest articles of diet in the 
United States ; and, though it can hardly be expected that the 
price of American oysters will always remain so low, still, taking 
into consideration the great wealth of the natural beds along 
the entire Atlantic coast, it seems certain that a moderate 
amount of protection would keep the price of seed oysters far 
below European rates, and that the immense stretches of sub- 
merged land especially suited fur oyster planting may be utilized 
and made to produce an abundant harvest at much less cost 
than tliat which accompanies the complicated system of culture 
in vogue in France and Holland. 

TTie simplest form of oyster culture is the preservation of the 
natural oyster-beds. Upon this, in fact, depends the whole 
future of the industry, since it is not probable that any system 
of artificial breeding can be devised which will render it possible 
to keep up a supply without at least occasional recourse to seed 
oysters produced under natural conditions. It is the opinion 
of almost all who have studied the subject that any natural bed 
may in time be destroyed by overfishing (perhaps not by 
removing all the oysters, but by breaking up the colonies, and 
delivering over the territory which they once occupied to other 
kinds of animals), by burying the breeding oysters, by covering 
up the projections suitable for the reception of spat, and by 
breaking down, through the action of heavy dredges, the ridges 
which are especially fitted to be seats of the colonies^ Ihe 

^ Even Huxley, the most ardent of all opponents of fishery 
legislation, while denying that oyster-beds had boon permanently 
eumihiluted by dredging, practically admitted that a bed may he 
reduced to such a condition that the nystcr will only be able to 
recover its former state a long struggle with its enemies and 
competition — in fact that it must re-establish itself much in the 
came way as they have acquired possession of new grounds in Jutland, 
a process which, according to nis own statement, occupied thirty 
years (Lecture at the Koyal Institution, May nth, 1883, printed 
with additions in the English Illustrated Magazine, i. pp. 47-55, 
. 312 - 121 ), 


immense oyster-beds in Pocomoke Solind, have 

practically been destroyed by over-dredging, and many of the 
other beds of the United States are seriously damaged. The 
same is doubtless tnic of all the beds of Europe. It has also 
been demonstrated that under proper restriction gr^at quantities 
of mature oysters, and seed oysters as well, may be taken from 
any region of natural oyster-beds without injurious effects. 
Parallel cases in agriculture and forestry will occur to every one. 
Mobius, in his most admirable essay Die Aiister und Die Austerih 
wirthsekaji, has pointed out the proper means of preserving 
natural beds, declaring that, if the average profit from a bed 
of oysters is to remain permanently the same, a sufficient numbei 
of mother oysters must be left in it, so as not to diminish the 
capacity of maturing. He further shows that the productive 
capacity of a bed can only be maintained in one of two ways : 
(i) by diminishing the causes which destroy the young oysters, 
in which case the number of breeding oysters may safely be 
decreased ; this, however, is practicable only under such favour- 
able conditions as occur at Arcachon, where the beds may be 
kept under the constant control of the oystcr-culturist ; (2) by 
regulating the fishing on the natural beds in such a maniur 
as to make them produce permanently the highest possible 
average quantity of oysters. Since the annual increase of 
half-grown oysters is estimated by him to be four hundred and 
twenty-one to every thousand full-grown oysters, he claims th.at 
not more than 42 % of these latter ought to be taken from a bed 
during a year. 

The Schleswig-Holstein oyster-beds are the property of the 
state, and are leased to a company whose interest it is to preserN O 
their productiveness. The French beds are also kept under 
government control. Not so the beds of Great Britain and 
America, which arc as a general rule open to all comers, ^ except 
when some clo-sc-time regulation is in force. Huxley has illus- 
trated the futility of “ close-time in his remark that the 
prohibition of taking oysters from an oyster-bed during four 
months of the year is not the slightest security against its being 
stripped clean during the other eight months. “ Suppose,” he 
continues, “ that in a country infested by wolves, you have a 
flock of sheep, keeping the wolves off during the lambing season 
will not afford much protection if you withdraw shepherd and 
dogs during the rest of the year.” The old close-time laws 
were abolished in England in 1866, and returned to in 1876, 
but no results can be traced to the action of parliament in cither 
case. Huxley’s conclusions as regards the future of the ot'sler 
industry in Great Britain are doubtless just as applicable to 
other countries — ^that the only hope for the oyster consumer 
lies in the encouragement of oyster-culture, and in the develoj)- 
ment of some means of breeding oysters under such conditions 
that the spat shall be safely deposited, Oyster culture catt 
evidently be carried on only by private enterprise, and the 
problem for legislation to solve is how to give such rights of pro- 
perty upon those shores which are favourable to oyster culture 
as may encourage competent persons to invest their money in 
that undertaking. Such property right- should undoubtedly he 
extended to natural beds, or else an area of natural spawning 
territory should be kept under cbnstant control and surveillance 
by government, for the purpose of maintaining an adequate 
supply of seed oysters. 

The extension of the area of the natural beds is the second 
step in oyster culture. As is well known to zoologists, and as 
has been very lucidly set forth by Mobius, the location of oyster 
banks is shaijjly defined by absolute physical conditions. VV ithin 
certain definite limits of depth, temperature and salinity, the only 
requirement is a suitable place for attachment. Oysters cannot 
thrive where the ground is composed of moving sand or where 
mud is deposited ; Consequently, since the size and number of 
these places are very limited, only a very small percentage of 
the young oysters can find a resting-place, and the remainder 
perish. M6bius estimates that for every oyster brought to 

* Connocticut has greatly benefited its oyster industry by giving 
to oyster-culturists a fee - •niple title to the lands under control by 
them. 
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market from the Holstein banks, 1,045,000 are destroyed or 
die. By putting down suitable “ cultch ” or “ stools ” immense 
quantities of the wandering fry may be induced to settle, and 
are thus saved. As a rule the natural beds occupy most of the 
suitable space in their own vicinity. Unoccupied territory may, 
however, be prepared for the reception of new beds, by spreading 
sand, gravel and shells over muddy bottoms, or, indeed, beds 
may be kept up in locations for permanent natural beds, by 
putting down mature oysters and cultch just before the time of 
breeding, thus giving the young a chance to fix themselves 
before the currents and enemies have had time to accomplish 
much in the way of de.struction. 

The collection of oyster spat upon artificial stools has been 
practised from lime immemorial. As early as the 7th century, 
and probably before, the Romans practised a kind of oyster 
culture in Lake Avernus, which still survives to the present 
day in Lake Fusaro. Piles of rocks are made on the muddy 
bottoms of these salt-water lakes, and around these are arranged 
circles of stakes, to which arc often attached bundles of twigs. 
Breeding oysters are piled upon the rookeries, and their young 
become attached to the stakes and twigs provided for their 
reception, where they are allowed to remain until ready for use, 
when they are plucked off and sent to the market. A similar 
though ruder device is used in the Poquonock river in Connecti- 
cut. Birch tree.s are thrown into the water near a natural 
bed of oysters, and the trunks and twig.s become covered with 
spat ; the trees arc then dragged out upon the shore by oxen, ■ 
and the young fry are broken off and laid down in the shallows 
to increase in size. In 1858 the methods of the Italian lakes 
were repeated at St Brieuc under the direction of Professor P. 
Coste, and from these experinients the art of artificial breeding 
as practised in France has been developed. There is, however, 
a marked distinction between oyster-culture and oyster-breeding. 

In considering the oyster-culture in France it is necessary to 
distinguish the centres of production from the centres of rearing or 
laltcning. The chief ceiilre.s or regions of oyster production are 
two, (i) Arcachon, (2) Brittany. TIjc basin of Arcachon has an 
area of about 38,000 acres at high water, and only about 15,000 acres 
are under water at low tide. The water is salter than the sea. At 
the beginning of the 19th century there were only natural oyster 
beds in the basin, anti these produced 75 million oysters per annum. 
But in the midtile of the century the natural beds had been almost 
exhausted and the system of government control, letting " parks ” 
to private tenants, and artificial cultivation was insiitutotl. Certain 
betJa in the basin arc reserved and kept untler government control. 
Cultch is placetl upon them every year, and gathering of oysters 
upon them is allowed only at intervals of tw’o or more years, wlicn 
the authority thinks they are sufficiently stocked to permit of it. 
These beds supply spat for the private cultivators. The latter collect 
the spat on lilos : these are made of earthenware and concave on 
one side. One of the most important jioints in the system is the 
coaling of the tiles with lime. II is necessary to detach the young 
oysters from the tiles when they arc nearly a year old {d^troquat^e) : 
this could not be done without tlesiroying the oysters if they were 
attached directly to the surface of the tile. The coaling of lime or 
mortar is soft and brittle, and consequently the young oysters can 
easily be detached with a stout knife. The method of liming the 
tiles {chaulaqc) consists in dipping them into a liquid mixture of 
lime and water. Sometimes lime only is used, sometimes equal 
quantities of lime and sand, or lime and mud. Often it is necessary 
to repeat the dipping, and for the second coat hydraulic lime may 
be employed. 

The tiles coated with lime arc set out on the shore near the low- 
water mark of spring tides, at the beginning of the spatting season. 
This is earlier in tlie south of France than in England : at Arcachon 
the collectors are put in position about the middle of June, Various 
mechods are adopted for keeping the tiles in place and for arranging 
them in the position most favourable to the collection of spat. At 
Arcachon they arc arranged in piltis each layer being transverse to 
the one below, so that the space formed by the concavity of the 
tile is kept open, A wooden frame- work often surrounds the heap 
of tiles to prevent them being scattered by the waves. 

In the following season, about April, the young oysters, then 
from ^ to I in. in diameter, are separated or ditroquis. They may 
then be placed in oyster cases ostriophiles) or in shallow 

Xxmds {claires) made on the fore-shore, The cases are about 8 in. 
deep, made with a wooden frame-work, and galvanized wire netting 
top and bottom, the lid being hinged. These cases about 8 ft. by 
4 ft. in dimensions are fixed on the fore-shore by means of short 
posts driven into the ground, so that they are raised about 9 in. 
or I ft. from the latter. The young oysters grow ranidly in these 


cases, and have to be thinned out as they grow larger. When they 
have been in the boxes a year they arc largo enough to be placed 
in the claires or simply scattered along the fore-shore. 

In Brittany the chief seat of oyster production is the gulf of 
Morbilian, where the estuanes of numerous small rivers furnish 
fore-shores suitable to the iniiustry. Here the prevalence of mud 
is one of the chief obstacles, and for this reason the tile-collectors 
arc usually fastened together by wire and susjiended to posts {tuilei 
en bounds) . The collectors are not set out before the middle of 
July. The natural beds from which the supply of spat is derived 
are reserved, but apparently are insufficiently protected, so thai 
much poacliing goes on. 

These two regions of production, Arcachon and Morbihan supply 
young oysters for “ relaying,” i.e. rearing, not only to numerous 
places on the coast of France, but also to l£nglund, Ireland and 
elsewhere. Among rearing districts Marennes and La Trem blade 
arc specially celebrated on a.ccount of the extensive system of 
claires or oy.slcr imnds, in which the green oysters so much prized 
in Paris arc pro<.luced. Tlie irrigation of the claires is entirely under 
control, anrl tlie claires undergo a s])ccial preparation for the pro- 
duction of the green oysters, whose colour seems to be derived from 
a spccic.s of Diatom which abounds in the claires. 

In Holland tlie French system of oyster-culture is followed in the 
estuary of tlie Scheblt, with some modifications in detail. The tiles 
used are flat and heavy, and are placed on the foreshores in an 
obli<iiic ptisition, resting on their edges and against each other. The 
tiles with the youn,5 oyiitors on tlicm are placed in enclosures 
iluriiig the winter, and dclroquage is carried out in the following 
summer. 

In Knglanil the use of tiles has been tried on various occasions, 
in Cornwall on the river Fal, at Hayling Island and in Essex, but 
has nowhere become porniaiiently established. The reasons for this 
arc that the fall of spat is not usually very abundant, and the kind 
of labour required cannot bo obtained at a .sufficiently cheap rate. 
In many places oysler.s arc simply imported from France and 
Holland and laid down to grow, or arc obtained by dredging from 
open ground.s. At WhitstaMc most of the stock is thus obtained, 
but cultch (t.e. dead .shells) i.s here and elsewhere scattered over the 
ground to servo for the attachment of spat. The use of cultch as 
collector is a very ancient practice in ICngland, and is still almost 
universally maintained. In the estuaries of Essex there are many 
private or scmi-i>rivate oyster fisheries, where the method of culture 
is to dredge up the oy.sters in autumn and place them in pits, where 
they are sortcil out, and the suitable ones are selected for the market. 
Ju.st before tiiu close season the young oysters and all the rest that 
remain arc scattered over the beds again, with quantities of cultch, 
and in many c.ase.s the fi.shery is maintained by the local fall of spat, 
without importation. In some places where the ground is suitable 
cultch is spicad over the foreshores also to collect spat. The 
genuine English " native ” is produced in its greatest perfection in 
the Essex fisheries, and is probably the lughest priced oyster in the 
world. 

In addition to the literature quoted sec also the following : Rap- 
port sur les recherclics concemaut I'kuitre et I' ostreiculture p^li6 par 
la Commission de la SocUti Nfcrlandaise de Zoologie (Leiden, 1883- 
1884) ; P. Brocchi, TratU de V ostreiculture (Paris, 1883) ; Bashford 
Dean, European Oyster Culture, Jiulletin U.S. Fisli Commission, 
vol. X. for 1K90, vob xi. for 1891 ; J. T. Cunningham, Eeiiort of tbo 
Lecturer on Fi.shery Subjects, in 'Report of Technical ln.struction 
Committee of Cornwall (1899, 1900). (G. B. G. ; J. T. C.) 

OYSTER BAY, a township of Nassau (formerly of Queens) 
county. New York, on Long Island, about 25 m. E.N.E. of Long 
Island City. Fop. (i8yo) 13,870, (1900) 16,334; (1910 census) 
21,802. The township reaches from N. to S. across the island 
(here about 20 m. wide) in the shape of a rough wedge, the 
larger end being on Long Island Sound at’ the N. ; on the 
northern shore is the tripartite Oyster Bay, whose western arm 
is Mill Neck creek, whose central branch is Oyster Bay Harbor, 
and whose easternmost arm, called Cold Spring Harbor, separates 
the townsiliip of Oy.ster Bay from the township of Huntington. 
On the south side of the township is South Oyster Bay, immedi- 
ately east of the main Iwdy of the Great South Bay; and betw’een 
South Oyster Bay and the ocean lie several island beaches, the 
smaller and northernmost ones being marshy, and the .southern, 
Jones or Scaford beach, being sandy and having on tlie ocean 
side the Zach's inlet and Jones Beach life-saving stations. 
The township is served by four branches of the Long Island 
railway; the Oyster Bay branch of the north shore to the village 
of Sea Cliff (incorporated in 1883; pop. 1905, 1750), on the E. 
side of Hempstead Harbor, to Glen Cove, a large unincorporated 
village, immediately N.R. of Sea Cliff, to Locust Valley and to 
Mill Neck farther E., and to the village of Oyster Bay, the 
terminus of the branch, on Oyijter Bay Harbor; the Wadjng 
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River branch to Ilicksville and to Syosset ; a third branch to 
Farmingdale, which also has direct communication by railway 
with Ilicksville ; and the Montauk division to Massapequa, 
in the south-western part of the township on Massapequa Lake 
and Massapequa Creek, which empties into South Oyster Bay. 
The villages served by the railway arc the only important 
settlements ; those on the hilly north shore are residential. To 
the north of the village of Oyster Bay, on a long peninsular 
beach called Centre Island, are the headquarters of the Sea- 
iranhaka Yacht Club ; and to the east of the same village, 
especially on Cove Neck, between Oyster Bay Harbor and Cold 
Spring Harbor, are many summer residences with fine grounds. 
Massapequa, on the south shore, is a residential summer resort. 
The villages of Hicksville and Farmingdale are rural ; the former 
has many German settlers. Jericho, N.E. of Ilicksville, is a 
stronghold of the Hicksite Quakers, who are mostly wealthy 
landowners. In Locust Valley is Friends’ Academy (1876), a 
secondary school for boys and girls. There are a few truck farms 
in the township, potatoes, cabbages and cucumbers for pickling 
being the principal crops ; “ Oyster Bay asparagus ” was once 
a famous crop. Oysters are cultivated on the Sound Shore and 
there are clam beds in Oyster Bay and South Oyster Bay. In 
the village of Glen Cove there is a large leather-belting factory. 

David Pieterssen de Vries, in his Voyages from Holland to 
America, makes the first mention of Oyster Bay Harbor, which 
he explored in June 1639. In the same month Matthew Sinder- 
land (or Sunderland) bought from James Forrett, deputy of 
William Alexander, earl of Stirling, “ two little necks of land, 
the one upon the east side of Oyster Bay Harbor ” j but Sinder- 
land made no settlement. A sett’ement from Lynn, Mass., was 
attempted in 1640 but was prevented by Governor William 
Kieft. By the treaty signed at Hartford, Connecticut, on the 
39th of ^ptember 1650 by the Commissioners of the United 
colonies of New England and those of New Netherland all land 
cast of the west side of Oyster Bay was granted to the English, 
and all land west to the Dutch ; but the Dutch placed Oyster 
Bay, according to a letter of Pieter Stuyvesant written in 1659, 
two and a half leagues farther ea^t than the New Englanders 
did. In 1653 an Indian deed granted land at Oyster Bay to 
Peter Wright and others of Salem and Sandwich, Mass., 
who made a permanent settlement here ; in 1663 another sale 
was made to Captain John Underhill (d. 1672), who first went to 
Long Island about 1653, when he led a force which fought the 
only important engagement ever fought with the Indians on 
Long Island, in which the colonists destroyed the fortification 
at Fort Ne(^ near the present Massapequa, of Tackapousha, 
chief of the Massapequas, an Algonquian tribe, whose name 
meant “great pond.” Oyster Bay was for a time closely 
connected politically with New Haven, but in 1664 with the 
remainder of Long Island it came under the New York govern- 
ment of Richard Nicolls, to whose success Underhill had largely 
contributed by undermining Dutch influence on Long Island. 
In 1689 a Friends’ meeting-house was built at Jericho, the home 
of Elias Hicks, near the present Hicksville, the site of which was 
owned by his family and which was named in his honour ; and 
the Dutch built their first church in Oyster Bay in 1732. The 
harbor of Oyster Bay was a famous smuggling place at the 
close of the 17th century, when there was a customs house here. 
The first settlement on the “ south side ” of the township was 
made about 1693, when the Massapequa Indians sold 6000 acres 
at Fort Neck to 'Ihomas Townsend, and his son-in-law Thomas 
Jones (1665-1713), who had fought for James II. at Boyne and 
Aghrim, who became a high sheriff of Queen’s county in 1704, 
and who was the founder of the family of Jones and Floyd- 
j ones,, whose seat was Trv'on Hall (built at South Oyster Bay, 
now Massapequa, in 1770); Thomas Jones (1731-1792), grand- 
son of the first Thomas Jones, was a prominent Loyalist 
during the War of Independence and wrote a valuable History 
of New York during the Revolutionary War, first published in 1879. 

OYSTER-CATCHER, a bird’s name which does not seem to 
occur in books until 1731, when M, Catesby {Nat. Hist. Carolina, 
i. p, 85) used it for a species which he observed to be abundant 


on the oyster-banks left bare at low water in the rivers of Carolina, 
and believed to feed principally upon those molluscs. In 1776 
T. Pennant applied the aame to the allied British species, which 
he and for nearly two hundred years many other English writers 
had called the “ Sca-Pie.” The change, in si)ite of the misnomer 
— for, whatever may be the case elsewhere, in England the bird 
does not feed upon oysters — met with general approval, and the 
new name has, at least in books, almost wholly replaced what 
seems to have been the older one.^ The Oyster-catcher of 
Europe is the Haematopus'^ ostralegus of Linnacu.s, belonging 
to the group now called Limicolae, and is generally included in 
the family Charadriidae ; though some writers have placed it in 
one of its own, Haematopodidae, chiefly on account of its peculiar 
bill — ^a long thin wedge, ending in a vertical edge. Its feet 
also are much more fleshy than are generally seen in the Plover 
family. In its strongly-contrasted plumage of black and white, 
with a coral-coloured bill, the Oyster-catcher is one of the most 
conspicuous birds of the European coasts, and in many parts 
is still very common. It is nearly always seen paired, though 
the pairs collect in prodigious flocks ; and, when these are broken 
up, its shrill but musical cry of “ tu-lup,” “ tu-lup,” somewhat 
pettishly repeated, helps to draw attention to it. Its wariness, 
however, is very mar\'ellous, and even at the breeding-season, 
when most birds throw off their shyness, it is not easily approached 
within ordinary gunshot distance. The hen-bird commonly 
lays three clay-coloured eggs, blotched with black, in a very 
slight hollow on the ground not far from the sea. As incubation 
goes on the hollow is somewhat deepened, and perhaps some 
haulm is added to its edge, so that at last u vcr>' fair nest is the 
result. The young, as in all Limicolae, are at first clothed in 
down, so mottled in colour as closely to resemble the shingle 
to which, if they be not hatched upon it, they arc almost imme- 
diately taken by their parents, and there, on the slightest alarm, 
they squat close to elude observation. This species occurs 
on the British coasts (very seldom straying inland) all the year 
round; but there is some reason to think that those we have in 
winter arc natives of more northern latitudes, while our home- 
bred birds leave us. It ranges from Iceland to the shores of 
the Red Sea, and lives chiefly on marine worms, Crustacea and 
such molluscs as it is able to obtain. It is commonly supposed 
to be capable of prizing limpets from their rock, and of opening 
the shells of mussels ; but, though undoubtedly it feeds on both, 
further evidence as to the way in which it procures them is 
desirable. J. E. Harting informed the present writer that the 
bird seems to lay its head sideways on the ground, and then, 
gasping the limpet’s shell close to the rock between the 
mandibles, use them as scissor-blades to cut off the mollusc 
from its sticking-place. The Oyster-catcher is not highly 
esteemed as a bird for the table. 

Differing from this species in the possession of a longer bill, 
in having much less white on its back, in the paler colour of its 
mantle, and in a few other points, is the ordinary American 
species, with at least three races, Haematopus palliaius. Except 
that its call-note, judging from description, is unlike that of the 
European bird, the habits of the two seem to be perfectly similar ; 
and the same may be said indeed of all the other species. The 
Falkland Islands are frec^uented by a third, 11 . leucopus, very 
similar to the first, but with a black wing-lining and paler legs, 
while the Australian Region possesses a fourth, H. longirostris, 
with a very long bill as its name intimates, and no white on its 

* It seems, however, very possible, judging from its equivalents in 
other European languages, such as the Frisian Oestervisseher, the 
German Augsterman, Austernfischer, and the like, that the name 
" Oyster-catcher " may have been not a colonial invention but 
indigenous to the mother-country, though it had not found its way 
into print before. The French Huttrier, however, appears to be a 
word coined by Brisson. “ Sea-Pie " has its analogues in the French 
JHe-de-Mer, the German Meerelster, Seeelster, and so forth. 

* Whether it be the Haematopus, whose name is found in some 
editions of Pliny (lib. x. cap. 47) is at best doubtful. Other editions 
have Himaniotms ; but Hardouin prefers the former reading. Both 
words have pa.sscd into modern ornithology, the latter as the generic 
name of the Stilt {q.v.) ; and some writers have blended the two in 
the strange and impossible compound Haemantopus. 
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primaries. China, Japan and possibly eastern Asia in general 
have an Oyster-catcher which seems to be intermediate between 
the last and the first. This has received the name of H. osculans ; 
but doubts have been expressed as to its deserving specific 
recognition. Then we have a group of species in which the 
plumage is wholly or almost wholly black, and among them 
only do we fiml birds that fulfil the implication of the scientific 
name of the genus by having feet that may be called blood-red. 
//. niger, which frequents both coasts of the northern Pacific, 
has, it is true, yellow legs, but towards the extremity of South 
America its place is taken by H. aier, in which they are bright 
red, and this bird is further remarkable for its laterally com- 
pressed and much upturned bill. The South African H. capensis 
has also scarlet legs ; but in the otherwise very similar bird of 
Australia and New Zealand, H. unicolovy these members are of a 
pale brick-colour. (A. N.) 

OYSTERMOUTH, or The Mumbles, an urban district and 
seaside resort in the Gower division of Glamorganshire, south 
Wales, .situated on the wc.stem bend of Swansea Bay, 4J m. S.W. 
of Swansea, with which it is connected by the steam-tramway 
of tlie Swansea and Mumbles Railway Company, constructed 
in 1804. The London and North-Western railway has also a 
station at Mumbles Road, 2I m. N. of Oystermouth. Pop. 
(1901) 4461. The castle, which belongs to the duke of Beaufort 
as lord of the seigniory of Gower, is an imposing ruin, nobly 
situated on a rocky knoll overlooking the bay. Its great hall 
and chapel with their traceried Gothic windows are fairly well 
preserved. The earliest structure (probably only a “ peel ” 
tower), built in the opening years of the rath century, probably 
by Maurice de Londres, was destroyed by the Welsh in 1215. 
The early English features of the square keep indicate that it 
was soon rebuilt, by one of the Do Breos lords (sec Gower). 
In 1284 Edward I. stayed here two days as the guest of William 
de Breos, and from that time on it became the chief residence 
in Gower of the lords seignior and subsequently of their stewards, 
and their chancery was located here till its abolition in 1535. 
The parish church, which has an embattled tower, was restored 
in i860, when fragments of Roman tesselated pavement were 
found in various parts of the churchyard. Roman coins were 
also found in the village in 1822 and 1837 — all indicating that 
there had been a small settlement here in Roman times. The 
name of the castle appears in the Welsh chronicles as Ystum 
Llwynarth, which, by the elision of the penultimate, was probably 
changed by false analogy into Oystermouth — the bay being 
noted for its oyster beds. Its church is mentioned in the cartulary 
of Gloucester (1141) as OsLrenuwc. 

The village itself is straggling and uninteresting, but the 
high ground between it and the pretty bays of Langland and 
Caswell on the southern side of the headland fronting the open 
channel is dotted with well-built villas and commands magnificent 
views. The headland terminates in two rocky islands, which 
to sailors coming up the channel would appear like the breasts 
of “ mammals,” whence the comparatively modern name. The 
Mumbles, is supposed to be derived. On the outer of these rocks 
is a lighthouse erected in 1794 and maintained by the Swansea 
Harbour Trust. The district is rapidly increasing in popularity 
as a seaside resort. A pier was erected by the Mumbles Railway 
Company at a cost of £12,000 in 1898. The fishing industry, 
once prosperous, has much diminished in importance, but there 
are still oyster-beds in the bay. 

OZANAM, ANTOINE FR£d£RIC(i8i3 -1853), French scholar, 
was born at Milan on the 23rd of April 1813, His family, which 
was of Jewish extraction, had been settled in the Lyonnais for 
many centuries, and had reached distinction in the third genera- 
tion before Fr^diric through Jacques 02anam (1640-1717), an 
eminent mathematician. Ozanam’s father, Antoine, served in 
the armies of the republic, but betook himself, on the advent of 
the empire, to trade, teaching, and finally medicine. The boy 
was brought up at Lyons and was strongly influenced by one of 
his masters, the Abb6 Noirot. His conservative and religious 
instincts showed themselves early, and he published a pamphlet 
against Saint-Simonianism in 1831, which attracted the attention 
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of Lamartine. In the following year he was sent to study law 
at Paris, where he fell in with the Ampere family, and through 
them with Chateaubriand, Lacordairc, Montalembert, and other 
leaders of the neo-Catholic movement. Whilst still a student 
he took up journalism and contributed considerably to Bailly’s 
Tribune catholiquct which became (November r, 1833) L’mwi- 
vers. In conjunction with other young men he founded in May 
1833 the celebrated charitable society of St Vincent de Paul, 
which numbered before his death upwards of two thousand 
members. He received the degree of doctor of law in 1836, ami 
in 1838 that of doctor of letters with a thesis on Dante, which 
was the beginning of one of his best-known books. A year later 
he was appointed to a professorship of commercial law at Lyons, 
and in 1840 assistant professor of foreign literature at the 
.Sorbonne. He married in June 1841, and visited Italy on his 
wedding tour. At Fauriel's death in 1844 he succeeded to the 
full professorship of foreign literature. The short remainder of 
his life was extremely busy with his professorial duties, his 
extensive literary occupations, and the work, which he still 
continued, of district-visiting as a member of the society of St 
Vincent de Paul. During the revolution of 1848, of which he 
took an unduly sanguine tdew, he once more turned journalist 
for a short time in the Ere nuuvdle and other papers. He 
travelled extensively, and was in England at the time of the 
Exhibition of 1851. His naturally weak constitution fell a prey 
to consumption, which he hoped to cure by visiting Italy, but he 
died on his return at Marseilles on the Stli of September 1853. 

Ozanam was the leading historical and literary critic in the 
nco-Catholic movement in France during the first half of the 
19th century. He was more learned, more sincere, and more 
logical than Chateaubriand ; less of a political partisan and less 
of a literary sentimentalist than Montalembert. In contem- 
porary movements he was an earnest and conscientious advocate 
of Catholic democracy and socialism and of the view that the 
church should adapt itself to the changed political conditions 
consequent to the Revolution. In his writings he dwelt upon 
important contributions of historical Christianity, and main- 
tained especially that, in continuing the work of the Caesars, the 
Catholic church had been the most potent factor in civilizing the 
invading barbarians and in organizing the life of the middle ages. 
He confessed that his object was ” to prove the contrary thesis 
to Gibbon's,” and, although any historian who begins with the 
desire to prove a thesis is quite sure to go more or less wrong, 
Ozanam no doubt administered a healthful antidote to the 
prevalent notion, particularly amongst English-speaking peoples, 
that the Catholic church had done far more to enslave than to 
elevate the human mind. His knowledge of medieval literature 
and his appreciative sympathy with medieval life admirably 
(jualified him for his work, and his scholarly attainments arc still 
highly esteemed. 

His works were published in eleven volumes (Paris, 1862-1865). 
They include Deux chanicliers d'Angleteyre, iiacon de Verulam et 
Saint Thomas de Caniorbivy (Paris, 1836) ; Dante et la philosophic 
catholique au siScle (Paris, 1839 ; 2nd cd., enlarged 1845) ; 

titudes germaniques (2 vols., Paris, 1847-1849), translated by A. C. 
Glyn as History of Civilization in the Tifth Century (London, 1868) 
Documents inidits pour servir d I’histoire de I'ltaUe depute le E///*"* 
sDcle jusqu’au XIJ*"^ (Paris, 1850) ; Les poetes franciscains en 
Italic au XI I sifcle (Paris, 1852). His letters have been partially 
translated into lingllsh by A. Coates (London, 1886). 

There arc French lives of Ozanam by his brother, C. A. Ozanam 
(Paris, 1882) ; Mme. E. Humbert (Paris, 1880) ; C. Huit (Paris, 
1882) ; M. de Tjimbel (Paris, 1887) ; L. Curnicr (Paris, 1888) ; and 
B. Faulquier (Paris, 1903). German lives by F. X. Karker (Pader- 
born, 1S67) and E. Hardy (Mainz, 1878) ; and an interesting English 
biography by Miss K. O'Meara (Edinburgh, 1867 ; and ed., London. 
1878). (C.H.Ha.) 

OZIERI, a town of Sardinia in the province of Sassari, from 
whichiLis34m. E.S.E. by rail. Pop. (1901)9555. It is situated 
1280 ft. above sea-level on a steep slope, but faces north, and so is 
not very healthy. In the centre of the town is a s^quare with 
a fine fountain of 1594. The cathedral was restored in 1848 ; it 
is the seat of the diocese of Bisarcio. The former cathedral of this 
diocese lies some distance to the N.W. ; it is a fine Romanesque 
building of the 12th and 13th centuries. The district of Ozieri 
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is famous for its butter—the only butter made in Sardinia— 
cheese and other pastoral products ; cattle are also bred here. 

See D. Scano, Storia dtll’ arte in Sardegna dal xi. al xiv. secolo 
(Cagliari-Sassari, 190;), p. 200. 

OZOKERITE, or Ozocerite (Gr. o^etv, to emit odour, and 
KTjftoi, wax), mineral wax, a combustible mineral, which may be 
designated as crude native paraffin (q.v.), found in many localities 
in varying degrees of purity. Specimens have been obtained 
from Scotland, Northumberland and Wales, as well as from 
about thirty different countries. Of these occurrences the 
ozokerite of the island of Tcheleken, near Baku, and the deposits 
of Utah, U.S.A., deserve mention, though the last-named have 
been largely worked out. The sole sources of commercial supply 
arc in Galicia, at Boryslaw, Dzwiniaez and Starunia, though the 
mineral is found at other points on both flanks of the Carpathians. 
Ozokerite-deposits are believed to have originated in much the 
same way as mineral veins, the slow evaporation and oxidation of 
petroleum having resulted in the deposition of its dissolved 
paraffin in the fissures and crevices previously occupied by the 
liquid. As found native, ozokerite varies from a very soft wax 
to a black mass as hard as gypsum. Its specific gravity ranges 
from *85 to '95, and its melting point from 58“ to 100® C. It is 
soluble in ether, petroleum, benzene, turpentine, chloroform, 
carbon bisulphide, &c. Galician ozokerite ^’arics in colour from 
light yellow to dark brown, and frequently appears green owing 
to dichroism. It usually melts at 62® C. Chemically, ozokerite 
consists of a mixture of various hydrocarbons, containing 857 % 
by weight of carbon and 14 -3 % of hydrogen. 

The mining of ozokerite was formerly carried on in Galicia by 
means of hand -labour, but in the modern ozokerite mines 
owned by the Borj'slaw Actien Gesellschaft and the Galizische 
Kreditbank, the workings of which extend to a depth of 200 
metres, and 225 metres respectively, electrical power is employed 
for hauling, pumping and ventilating. In these mines there 
are tlie usual main shafts and galleries, the ozokerite being 
reached by levels driven along the strike of the deposit. The wax, 
as it reaches the surface, varies in purity, and, in new workings 
especially, only hand-picking is needed to separate the pure 
material. In other cases much earthy matter is mixed with the 
material, and then the rock or shale having been eliminated by 
hand-picking, the “ wax-stone ” is boiled with water in large 
coppers, when the pure wax rises to the surface. 'Phis is again 
melted without water, and the impurities are skimmed off, the 
material being then run into slightly conical cylindriaxl mould.s 
and thus made into blocks for the market. The crude ozokerite 
is refined by treatment first with Nordhausen oil of vitriol, and 
subsequently with charcoal, when the cercsinc or cerasin of 
commerce is obtained. The refined ozokerite or cercsinc, which 
usually has a melting-point of 61" to 78® C, is largely used as an 
adulterant of beeswa.x, and is frequently coloured artificially to 
resemble that product in appearance. 

On distillation in a current of superheated steam, ozokerite 
yields a candle-making material resembling the paraffin obtained 
from petroleum and shale-oil but of higher melting-point, and 
therefore of greater value if the candles made from it arc to be 
used in hot climates. There are also obtained in the distillation 
light oils and a product resembling vaseline (q.v.). The residue 
in the stills consists of a hard, blaclt, waxy substance, which in 
admixture with india-rubber is employed under the name of 
okontk as an electrical insulator. From the residue a form of the 
material known as heel-ball, used to impart a polished surface to , 
the heels and soles of boots, is also manufactured. 

According to published statistics, the output of crude ozokerite 
in Galicia in 1906 and 1907 wa.s as follows : 

igofj. 1907. 

District. Metric Tons. Metric Tons. 

Boryslaw . . 2,205 a, *40 

Dzwiniaez . , 260 270 

Starunia . , 210 135 (B. R.) 


OZONE, allotropic oxygen, 0 ,. The first recorded observations 
of the substance are due to Van Marum (1785), who found that 
oxygen gas through which a stream of electric sparks had 
been passed, tarnished mercury and emitted a peculiar smell. 
In 1840 C. F. Schonbein (Pagg. Ann. 50, p. 616) showed that 
this substance was also present in the oxygen liberated during 
the electrolysis of acidulated water, and gave it the name 
ozone (Gr. o{tiy, to smell). Ozone mixed with an excess of 
oxygtm is obtained by submitting dry oxygen to the silent 
electric discharge [at the temperature of liquid air, E. Briner 
and E. Durand (Comptes rendits, 1907, 145, p. 1272) obtained 

90 % yield] ; by the action of fluorine on water at 0° C. 
(H. Moissan, Comptes rendus, 1899, 129, p. 570) ; by the action 
of concentrated sulphuric acid or barium peroxide or on 
other peroxide.s and salts of pcracids (A. v. Baeyer and V. 
Villigjr, Bsr. 1901, 34, p. 355) ; by passing oxygen over 
some heated metallic o.xides, and by distilling potassium per- 
manginate with concentrated sulphuric acid in vacuo. It is 
also formed during many processes of slow oxidation. For a 
description of the various forms of ozonizers used on the large 
scale see N. Otto, Rev. gen. de chemie pure et appliquee, 1900, 
ii. p. 405 ; W. Elworthy, Elekt. Zeits., 1904, ii, p. i), and II. 
Guilleminot (Comptes rendus, 1903, 136, p. 1653). Ozone is 
also produced by the action of cathode and ultra-violet rays 
on oxygen. These metliods of preparation give an ozone 
diluted with a considerable amount of unulterefl oxygen ; A. 
I/idenburg (Ber. 1898, 31, pp. 2508, 2830) succeeded in liquefy- 
ing ozonized oxygen with liquid air and then by fractional 
evaporation obtained a liquid containing between 80 and 
90 % of ozone. 

Ozone is a colourless gas which possesses a characteristic 
smell. When strongly cooled it condenses to an indigo blue 
liquid which is extremely explo.sive (sec Liquid Gases). In 
ozonizing oxygen the volume of the gas diminishes, but if the 
gas be heated to about 300® C, it returns to its original volume 
and is found to be nothing but oxygen. The same change of 
ozone into oxygen may be brought about by contact with 
platinum black and other substances. Ozone is only very slightly 
soluble in water. It is a most powerful oxidizing agent, which 
rapidly attacks organic matter (hence in preparing the gas, 
rubber connexions must not be used, since they are instantly 
destroyed), bleaches vegetable colouring matters and acts 
rapidly on most metals. It liberates iodine from solutions of 
potassium iodide, the reaction in neutral solution proceeding 
thus : O^-i- 2 KT + = 0 ^-f I^-f 2 KH 0 , whilst in acid solution 

the decomposition takes the following course: 40 s+ 10 HI = 
big -1-11202+ I IIoO + 30 _, (A. Ladenburg, Ber, 1901, 34, p. 1184). 
Ozone is decomposed by some metallic oxides, with regeneration 
of oxygen. It combines with many unsaturated carbon com- 
pounds to form ozonidcs (C. Harries, Ber. 1904, 37, pp. 839 
et seq.). 

The constitution of ozone has been determined by J. L. Soret 
(Ann. chim. phys., 1866 [4], 7, p. 113 ; 1868 (4], 13, p. 257), who 
showed that the diminution in volume when ozone is absorbed 
from ozonized oxygen by means of oil of turpentine is twice as 
i great as the increase in volume observed when ozone is recon- 
verted into oxygen on heating. ITiis points to the gas possessing 
the molecular formula 0 ,. Confirmation was obtained by com- 
paring the rate of diffusion of ozone with that of chlorine, which 
give 24-8 as the value for the density of ozone, consequently 
the molecular formula must be Og (cf. B, C. Brodie, Phil, Trans., 
1872, pt. ii. p. 435). More recently A. Ladenburg (Ber. 1901, 
34, p. 631) has obtained as a mean value for the molecular 
weight the number 47*78, which conesponds with the above 
molecular formula. Ozone is used largely for sterilizing 
water. 
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P The sixteentli letter of the English alphabet, the fifteenth 
in the Latin and the sixteenth in the Greek alphabet, the 
latter in its ordinaty form having the symbol for x before 
0. In the Phoenician alphabet, from which the Western 
alphabets are directly or indirectly derived, its shape, written 
from right to left, is q. In the Greek alphabet, when written 
from left to right, it takes the form P or fl, the second form being 
much rarer in inscriptions than the first. Only very rarely and 
only in inscriptions of the 7th and 6th centuries b.c. are rounded 
forms r, n found. In Italy the Etruscan and Umbrian form 1 
(written from right to left), though more angular than the 
Phoenician symbol, resembles it more closely than it does the 
Greek. The earliest Roman form — on the inscription found in 
the Forum in 1899— is Greek in shape T , though the second leg 
is barely visible. The Oscan 11 is identical witli the rarer Greek 
form. As time goes on the Roman form becomes more and more 
rounded P, but not till Imperial times is the .semicircle completed 
so as to form the symbol in the shape which it still retains P. 
The Semitic name Pe became in Greek ttcI, and has in the course 
of ages changed but little. The sound of p throughout has been 
that of the breathed labial stop, as in the English pin. At the 
end of English words like lip the breath is audible after the 
consonant, so that the sound is rather tliat of the ancient Greek 
</>, i.e. p-h, not /, as ^ is ordinarily now pronounced. This sound 
is found initially also in some dialects of English, as in the Irish 
pronunciation of pi^ as p-hig. For a remarkable interchange 
between p and qu sounds which is found in many languages, see 
under Q. (P. Gi.) 

PAARL, a town of the Cape Province, Soutlt Africa, 36 m. by 
jail E.N.E. of Cape Town. Pop. (1904), 11,293, The town is 
situated on the west bank of the Berg river, some 400 ft. above 
the sea. It stands on the coast plain near the foot of the 
Drakenstein mountains. West of the town the Puarl Berg rises 
from the plain. The berg is crowned by three great grjinite 
boulders, known as the Paarl, Britannia and Gordon Rock. 
Th.e town is beautifully situated amid gardens, orange groves 
and vineyards. The chief public buildings are the tw'o Dutch 
Reformed churches, the old church being a good .specimen of 
colonial Dutch architei'ture, with gables, curves and thatched 
roof. Paarl is a thriving agricultural and viticultural centre, 
among its industries being the manufacture of wine and brandy, 
wagon and carriage building and harness making. South-east 
of the town are granite quarric.s. The wines produced in the 
district are among the best in South Africa, ranking second only 
to those of Constantia. 

The Paarl is one of the oldest European towns in South 
Africa. It dates from 1687, the site for the new settlement being 
chosen by the governor, Simon van dcr Stell, It was named 
Paarl by the first settlers from the fancied resemblance of one 
of the boulders on the top of the hill, when glistening in the sun, 
to a gigantic pearl. Shortly afterwards several of the Huguenots 
who had sought refuge at the Cape after the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes were placed in the new .settlement. The present 
inhabitants are largely descended from these Huguenots. 

PABIANjLCE, a town of Russian Poland, in the government of 
Piotrkow, 30 m. N.W. of the town of Piotrkow, and 10 m. S.S.W. 
irom Lodz railway station. Pop. (1897), 18,251. It lies amidst 
extensive forests round the head-waters of the N^r, which were 
the hunting-grounds of the Polish kin^s. It has woollen, cloth 
and paper mills, and manufactures agricultural implements. 

FABNA, or Pubna, a town and district of British India, in the 
Rajshahi division of Eastern Bengal and Assam. The town is 
situated on the river Ithhamati, near the old bed of the Ganges, 
pop. (1901), 18,424. The district of Pabna has an area of 1839 
sq. m. Pop. (1901), 1,420,461, showing an increase of 4’8 % in 
the decade. It is bordered along its entire east face by the main 
stream of the Brahmaputra or Jarouna„ and along its south-west 


face 1^ the Ganges or Padma^ It is entirely of alluvial origin, 
the silt of the annual inundations overlying strata of clay on 
sand. Apart from the two great bordering rivers, it is inter- 
sected by countless water-channels of vaiying magnitude, so 
that during the rainy season every village is accessible by boat 
and by boat only. Almost the whole area is one green rice-field, 
the uniform level being broken only by clumps of bamboos and 
fruit-trees, which conceal the village sites. The district is a 
modern c-reation of British rule, being first formed out of Rajshahi 
district in 1832, and possesses no history of its own. The two 
staple crops are rii-c and jute. Sirajganj, on the Brahmaputra, 
is the largest mart for jute in Bengal. The Ea.stern Bengal 
railway cuts across the south-west corner of the district to Sara, 
where a bridge crosses the Ganges. The district was affected 
by the earthquake of the 12th of June 1897, which was most 
severely felt at Sirajganj, 

PABST, FREDERICK (1836-1904), American brewer, was born 
at Nicliolau.sreith, in Saxony, on the 28th of Miirch 1836. In 
1878 he emigrated with his parents to Chicago. There he 
bec'iinie, first a waiter in an hotel, then a cabin-boy on a Lake 
Michigan steamer, and eventually captain of one of these vessels. 
In this last capacity he made the acquaintance of a German, 
Philip Best, the owner of a small but prosperous brewery at 
Milwaukee, and married his daughter. In 1862 Pabst was 
taken into partnership in his father-in-law’s brewery, and set 
himself to work to study the details of the business. After 
obtaining a thorough mastery of the art of brewing, Pabst 
turned his attention to extending the market for the beer, and 
before long had raised the output of the Best brewery to 100,00a 
barrels a year. The brewery was eventually converted into a 
public company, and its capital repeatedly increased in order to 
cope with the continually increasing trade. 

PACA, the Brazilian name for a large, heavily -built, short- 
tailed rodent mammal, easily recognized by its spotted fur. 
Ibis rodent, Coelogeuys (or Agouti^ paca, together with one or 
two other tropical American species, represents a genus near 
akin to the agoutis and included in the family CaviiJae. 
Pacas may be distinguished from agoutis by their heavier and 
more compact build, the longitudinal rows of light spots on the 
fur, the fivc-loed hind-feet, and the peculiar structure of the 
skull, in which the cheek-bones arc expanded to form large 
capsules on the sides of the face, each enclosing a cavity opening 
on the side of the check. Their habits arc very similar to those 
of agoutis, but when pursued they invarialily take to the water. 
The young, of which seldom more than one is produced at a birth, 
remain in the burrows for several months. The flesh is eaten 
in Brazil. Males may be distinguished from females by the skull, 
in which the outer surface of the cheek-bones is roughened in the 
former and smooth in the latter sex. The paca-rana {Dinomys 
branicki), from the highland.s of Peru, differ.s, among other 
features, by its well-developed tail and the arrangement of the 
spots. (See Rodentia.) 

PACATUS DREPANIUS, LATINUS (or Latinius), one of the 
Latin panegyrists, flourished at the end of the 4th century a.d. 
He probably came from Aginnum (Agen), in the south of France, 
in the territory of the Nitiobriges, and received his education 
in the rhetorical school of Burdigala (Bordeaux). He was thr 
contemporary and intimate friend of Ausonius, who dedicatee 
two of his minor works to Pacatus, and describe.s him as the 
greatest Latin poet after Virgil. Pacatu.s attained the rank of 
proconsul of Africa (a.d. 390) and held a confidential position 
at the imperial court. He is the author of an extant speech 
(cd. E. Bahrens in Panegyrici latini, 1874, No. 12) delivered in 
the senate house at Rome (389) in honour of Theodosius I. It 
contains an account of the life and deeds of the emperor, the 
special subject of congratulation being the complete defeat of 
the usurper Maximus. The speech is one of the best of 1X9, 
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kind. Though not altogether free from exaggeration and 
flattery, it is marked by considerable dignity and self-restraint, 
and is thus more important as an historical document than 
similar productions. The style is >'ivid, the language eluant 
but comparatively simple, exhibiting familiarity with the best 
classical literature. The writer of the panegyric must be dis- 
tinguished from Drepanius Florus, deacon of Lyons (c, 850), 
author of some Christian poems and prose theological works. 

See M. Schanz, Geschichte der fdmischen Litteratur (i904}> fv. i. 

PACCHIA, GIROLAMO DEL, and PACCHIAROTTO (or 

Pacchiarotti), JACOPO, two painters of the Sienese school. 
One or other of them produced some good pictures, which used 
to pass as the performance of Perugino; reclaimed from Perugino, 
they were assigned to Pacchiarottoj now it is sufficiently settled 
that the good works are by G. del Pacchia, while nothing of 
Pacchiarotto's own doing transcends mediocrity. The mythical 
Pacchiarotto who worked actively at Fontainebleau has no 
authenticity. 

Girolamo del Pacchia, son of a Hungarian cannon-founder, 
was born, probably in Siena, in 1477. Having joined a turbulent 
club named the Bardotti, he disappeared from Siena in 1535, 
when the club was dispersed, and nothing of a later date is 
known about him. His most celebrated work is a fresco of the 
“ Nativity of the Virgin,” in the chapel of S, Bernardino, Siena, 
graceful and tender, with a certain artificiality. Another 
renowned fresco, in the church of S. Caterina, represents that 
saint on her visit to St Agnes of Montepulciano, who, having 
just expired, raises her foot by miracle. In the National Gallery 
of London there is a “ Virgin and Child.” The forms of G. del 
Pacchia are fuller than those of Perugino (his principal model 
of style appears to have been in reality Franciabigio); the 
drawing is not always unexceptionable; the female heads have 
sweetness and beauty of feature, and some of the colouring has 
noticeable force. 

Pacchiarotto was born in Siena in 1474. In 1530 he took part 
in the conspiracy of the Libertini and Popolani, and in 1534 he 
joined the Bardotti. He had to hide for his life in 1535, and 
was concealed by the Observantine fathers in a tomb in the 
church of S. Giovanni. He was stuffed in close to a new-buried 
corpse, and got covered with vermin and dreadfully exhausted 
by the close of the second day. After a while he resumed work; 
he was exiled in 1539, but recalled in the following year, and in 
that year or soon afterwards he died. Among the few extant 
works with which he is still credited is an “ Assumption of the 
Virgin,” in the Carmine of Siena. Other works rather dubiously 
attributed to him are in Siena, Buonconvento, Florence, Rome 
and London. 

PACE, RICHARD (c. 1482-1536), English diplomatist, was 
educated at Winchester under Thomas Langton, at Padua, at 
Bologna, and probably at Oxford. In 1509 he went with 
Cardinal Christopher Bainbridge, archbishop of York, to Rome, 
where he won the esteem of Pope Leo X., who advised Henry 
VIII. to take him into his service. Tlie English king did so, 
and in 1515 Pace became his secretary and in 1516 a secretary 
of state. In 1515 Wolsey sent him to urge the Swiss to attack 
France, and in 1519 he went to Germany to discuss with the 
electors the impending election to the imperial throne. He was 
made dean of St Paul’s in 1519, and was also dean of Exeter 
and dean of Salisbury. He was present at the P'ield of the Cloth 
of Gold in 1520, and in 1521 he went to Venice with the object 
of winning the support of the republic for Wolsey, who was 
anxious at this time to become pope. At the end of 1 526 he was 
recalled to England, and he died in 1536. His chief literary 
work was De fructu (Basel, 1517). 

PACE (through 0 . Fr. pas, from Lat. passus, step, properly 
the stretch of the leg in walking, from pandere, to stretch), one 
movement of the leg in walking; hence used of the amount of 
ground covered by each single movement, or generally of the 
speed at which anything moves. The word is also used of a 
measure of distance, taken from the position of one foot to that 
of the other in making a single “ pace,” i.e. from 2J ft. (the 


military pace) to i yard. The Roman passus was reckoned 
from the position of the back foot at the beginning of the pace 
to the position of the same foot at the end of the movement, 
i.e. 5 Roman feet, 58*1 English inches, hence the Roman mile, 
mille passus= 1646 yards. 

For pacing in horse-racing see Horse- racing. 

PACHE; JEAN NICOLAS (1746-1823), French politician, was 
bom in Paris, of Swiss parentage, the son of the concierge of the 
. hotel of Marshal de Castries. He became tutor to the marshals 
children, and subsequently first secretary at the ministry of 
marine, head of supplies {munitionnaire general des vivres), and 
comptroller of the king’s household. After spending several 
years in Switzerland with his family, he returned to France at 
the beginning of the Revolution. He was employed successively 
at the ministries of the interior and of war, and was appointed 
on the 20th of September 1793 third deputy suppliant of Paris 
by the Luxembourg section. Thus brought into notice, he was 
made minister of war in the following October. Pache was a 
Girondist himself, but aroused their hostility by his incompetence. 
He wa.s supported, however, by Marat, and when he was super- 
seded in the ministry of war by Beurnonville (Feb. 4, 1794) he 
was chosen mayor by the Parisians. In that capacity he con- 
tributed to the fall of the Girondists, but his relations with Hebert 
and Chaumette, and with the enemies of Robespierre, led to his 
arrest on the loth of May 1794. He owed his safety only to 
the amnesty of the 25th of October 1795. After acting as 
commissary to the civil hospitals of Paris in 1799 he retired 
from public life, and died at Thin-le-Moutier on the i8th of 
November 1823. 

See L. Pierquin, Mimoires sur Pache (Charleville, rgoo). 

PACHECO, FRANCISCO (1571-1654), Spanish painter and 
art historian, was bom at Seville in 157 r. Favourable specimens 
of his style are to be seen in the Madrid picture gallery, and also 
in tw'o churches at Alcala de Guadaira near Seville. He attained 
great popularity, and about the beginning of the 17th century 
opened an academy of painting which was largely attended. 
Of his pupils by far the most distinguished was Velazquez, 
who afterwards became his son-in-law. From about 1625 
he gave up painting and betook himself to literary society and 
pursuits; the most important of his works in this department 
IS a treatise on the art of painting {Arte de la pintura : su antigiie- 
dad y grandeza, 1649), which is of considerable value for the 
information it contains on matters relating to Spanish art. He 
died in 1654. 

PACHISI (Hindu pachis, twenty-five), the national table-game 
of India. Jn the palace of Akbar at Fatehpur Sikri the court 
of the zenana is divided into red and white squares, representing 
a pachisi-board, and here Akbar played the game with his 
courtiers, employing sixteen young slaves from his harem as 
living pieces. This was also done by the emperors of Delhi in 
their palace of Agra. A pachisi-board, which is usually em- 
broidered on cloth, is marked with a cross of squares, each limb 
consisting of three rows of 8 squares, placed around a centre 
square. The outer rows each have ornaments on the fourth 
square from the end and the middle rows one on the end 
square, these ornamented squares forming ” castles,” in which 
pieces are safe from capture. The castles are so placed that 
from the centre square, or ” home,” whence all pieces start, 
going down the middle row and back on the outside and then to 
the end of the next limb, will be exactly 25 squares, whence the 
name. Four players, generally two on a side, take part. The 
pieces, of which each player has four, are coloured yellow, green, 
red and black, and are entered, one at a time, from the centre and 
move down the middle row, then round the entire board and up 
the middle row again to the home square. The moves are 
regulated by six cowrie shells, which are thrown by hand down a 
slight incline. The throws indicate the number of squares a 
piece may move, as well as whether the player shall have a 
“ grace,” without which no piece, if taken, may be re-entered^ 
A piece may be taken if another piece lands on the same squarev 
unless the sniiare be a castle. The object of each side is ta 
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get all eight pieces round and home before the opponents can 
do so. 

See Games, Ancieltti and Oriental, by £. Falkner (London, 1892). 

PACHMANN, VLADIMIR DE (184&- ), Russian pianist, 

was born at Odessa, where his father was a professor at the 
university. He was educated in music at Vienna, and from 
1869 to 1882 only rarely performed in public, being engaged in 
the meanwhile in assiduous study. He then obtained the 
greatest success, particularly as a player of Chopin, his brilliance 
of execution and rendering being no less remarkable than the 
playfulness of his platform manner. 

PACHMARHI, a hill-station and sanatorium for British troops 
in the Central Provinces of India. Pop. (1901), 3020, rising to 
double that number in the season. It is situated at a height 
of 3500 ft. on a plateau of the Satpura hills in Hoshangabid 
district, 32 m. by road from Piparia station on the Great Indian 
Peninsula railway. Though not free from fever in the hot season, 
it affords the best available retreat for the Central Provinces. 

PACHOMIUS, ST (292-346), Egyptian monk, the founder of 
Christian cenobitical life, was born, probably in 292, at Esna 
in Upper Egypt, of heathen parents. He served as a conscript 
in one of Constantine’s campaigns, and on his return became a 
Christian (3x4); he at once went to live an eremitical life near 
Dendera by the Nile, putting himself under the guidance of an 
aged hermit. After three or four years he was called (by an 
angel, says the legend) to establish a monastery of cenobites, or 
monks living in common (see Monasticism, § 4). Pachomius 
spent his life in organizing and directing the great order he had 
created, which at his death included nine monasteries with some 
three thousand monks and a nunnery. The order was called 
Tabennc.siot, from Tabennisi, near Dendera, the site of the first 
monastery. The most vivid account of the life and primitive 
rule is that given by Palladius in the Lausiac History, as witnessed 
by him {c. 410). Difficulties arose between Pachomius and the 
neighbouring bishops, which had to be compo.sed at a synod at 
Esna. But St Athanasius was his firm friend and visited his 
monastery c. 330 and at a later period. Pachomius died 
(probably) in 346. 

The best modern work on Pachomius is by P. Ladeuzc, Le CSno- 
bitisme pahhomien (1898). There have been differences of opinion 
in regard to the dates; those given alx>ve are Ladeure's, now 
commtmly accepted. The priority of the Greek Life of I'achomius 
over the Coptic may be .said to lie e,stablished ; tlie historical char- 
acter and value of this life arc now fully recognized. A good ana- 
lysis of all the literature is supplied in Herzog’s Realencyklopddie 
(ed. 3). (E- C. h.) 

PACHUCA, a city of Mexico and capital of the state of 
Hidalgo, 55 m. direct and 68 m. by rail N.N.E. of the city of 
aiexico. Pop. (1900), 37,487. Pachuca’s railway connexions 
include the Mexican, the Hidalgo and the Mexican Oriental, 
besides which it has 5 m. of tramway line. The town stands 
in a valley of an inland range of the Sierra Madre Oriental, 
at an elevation over 8000 ft. above the sea, and in the midst of 
several very rich mineral districts — Atatonileo el Chico, Capula, 
Potosl, Real del Monte, Santa Rosa and Tepenene. It is said 
that some of these silver mines were known to the Indians before 
the discovery of America. Pachuca has some fine modern 
edifices, among which are the palace of justice, a scientific and 
literary institute, a school of mines and metallurgy, founded in 
1877, a meteorological observatory and a public library. Mining 
is the chief occupation of its inhabitants, of whom about 7000 
are employed underground. Electric power is derived from the 
Regia Falls, in the vicinity. The city’s industrial establishments 
include smelting works and a large number of reduction works, 
among which are some of the largest and most important in 
the republic. It was here that Bartolomd de Medina discovered 
the “ patio ” process of reducing silver ores with quicksilver in 
1557, and his old hacienda de beneficio is still to be seen. Pachuca 
was founded in 1534, some time after the mines were discovered. 
Here Pedro Romero de Terreros made the fortune in 1739 that 
enabled him to present a man-of-war to Spain and gain the title 
of Count of Regia. Pachuca was sacked in 18x2, and so keen 
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was the desire to possess its sources of wealth, iii common with 
other mining towns, that mining operations were partially 
suspended for a time and the mines were greatly damaged. 
In 1824 the Real del Monte mines were sold to an English 
company and became the centre of a remarkable mining specula- 
tion~the company ruining itself with lavish expenditures and 
discontinuing work in 1848. The mines in 1909 belonged to an 
American company. 

PACHYMERES, GEORGIUS (1242-r. 1310), Byzantine histo*- 
rian and miscellaneous writer, was bosn at Nicaea, in Bith5mia, 
where his father had taken refuge after the capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Latins in 1204. On their expulsion by 
Michael Palacologus in 1261 Pachymeres settled in Constanti- 
nople, studied law, entered the church, and subsequently became 
chief advocate of the church (irptoriKStKOi) and chief justice 
of the imperial court (8t#ta««^vAaf). Hisjiterary activity was 
considerable, his most important work being a Byzantine 
history in 13 books, in continuation of that of Georgius Acropo- 
lita from 1261 (or rather 1255) to 1308, containing the history 
of the reigns of Michael and Andronicus Palaeologi. He was 
also the author of rhetorical exerci.ses on hackneyed sophistical 
themes; of aQuadrivium (Arithmetic, Music, Geometry, Astro- 
nomy), valuable for the history of music and astronomy in the 
middle ages; a general sketch of Aristotelian philosophy; a 
paraphrase of the speeches and letters of Dionysius Areopagita; 
poems, including an autobiography; and a description of the 
Augustcum, the column erected by Justinian in the church of 
St Sophia to commemorate his victories over the Persians. 

I'lie History has been edited by I. Bckker (1835) in the Corpus 
scriptorum hist, byzantinae, also in J. Migne, Patrologia graeca. 
cxliii., cxliv. ; for editions of the minor works see C. Krumbacher, 
Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur (1897). 

PACIFIC BLOCKADE, a term invented by Hautefeuille, the 
French writer on International Maritime l^w, to describe a 
blockade exercised by a great power for the purpose of bringing 
pressure to bear on a weaker state without actual war. Thxit it 
IS an act of violence, and therefore in the nature of war, is undeni- 
able, seeing that it can only be employed as a measure of coercion 
by maritime powers able to bring into action such vastly superior 
forces to those the resisting state can dispose of that resistance 
is out of the question. In this respect it is an act of war, and 
any attempt to exercise it against a power strong enough to 
resist would be a commencement of hostilities, and at once bring 
into play the rights and duties affecting neutrals. On the other 
hand, the object and justification of a pacific blockade being to 
avoid war, that is general hostilities and disturbance of inter- 
national traffic with the state against which the operation is 
carried on, rights of war cannot consistently be exercised against 
ships belonging fo other states than those concerned. And yet, 
if neutrals were not to be affected by it, the coercive effect of 
such a blockade might be completely lost. Recent practice has 
been to limit interference with them to the extent barely neces- 
sary to carry out the purpose of the blockading powers.' 

It is usual to refer to the intervention of France, England and 
Russia in Turkish affairs in 1827 as the first occasion on which 
the coercive value of pacific blockades was put to the test. 
Neutral vessels were not affected by it. This was followed by a 
number of other coercive measures described in the textbooks 
as pacific blockades. The first case, however, in which the 
operation was really a blockade, unaccompanied by hostilities, 
and which therefore can be properly called a “ pacific blockade,” 
was that which in 1S37 Great Britain exercised against New 
Granada. A British subject and consul of the name of Russell 
was accused of stabbing a native of the country in a street braw'l. 
He was arrested, and after being kept in detention for some 
months he was tried for the uifiawful cariying of arms and 

' There is always the alternative of making the blockade an act 
of war. This was done in 1902-3. when Great Britain, Germany 
and Italy proclaimed a blockade ot certain ports of Venezuela and 
the mouths of the Orinoco. The blockade in this case was not 
pacific, but was war with all its consequences for belligerents and 
neutrals (see Foreign OfiELce notice in London Gautte of December 
20, zgoz). 
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sentenced to six years* imprisonment. The British government 
resented this treatment as “ not only cruel cmd unjust tow^ds 
Mr Russell, but disrespectful tourards the British nation,” and 
demanded the dismissal of the ofhciafs implicated and £1000 
dann^iges ” as some compensation for the cruel injuries which had 
been inflicted upon Mr Russell” (State Papers, 1837-1838, p. 183). 
The New Granada government refused to comply with these 
demands, and the British representative, acting upon his 
instructions, called in the assistance of the West Indian fleet, 
but observed in his communication to the British naval ofHcer 
in command that it was desirable to avoid hostilities, and to 
endeavour to bring about the desired result by a strict blockade 
only. This seems to be the first occasion on which it had occurred 
to anybody that a blockade without war might serve the purpose 
of war. This precedent was shortly afterwards followed by 
another'somewhat similar case, in which from the x6th of April 
to the 28th of November 1838 the French government blockaded 
the Mexican ports, to coerce the Mexican government into accept- 
ance of certain demands on behalf of French subjects who had 
suffered injury to their persons and damage to their property 
through insufficient protection by the Mexican authorities. 

The blockade of Buenos Aires and the Argentine coast from 
the 28th of March 1838 to the 7 th of November 1840 by the French 
fleet, a coercive measure consequent upon vexatious laws affect- 
ing foreign residents in the Argentine Republic, seems to have 
been the first case in which the operation was notified to the 
different representatives of foreign states. This notification 
was given in Paris, and at Buenos Aires, and to every ship 
approaching the blockaded places. This precedent of notifica- 
tion was, a few years later (1:845), followed in another blockade 
against the same country by Great Britain and France, and in 
one in 1842 and 1844 by Great Britain against the port of Grcy- 
town in Nicaragua. In 1850 Great Britain blockaded the ports 
of Greece in order to compel the Hellenic government to give 
satisfaction in the Don Pacifico case. Don Pacifico, a British 
subject, claimed £32,000 as damages for unprovoked pillage of 
his house by an Atihenian mob. Greek vessels only were seized, 
and these were only sequestered. Greek vessels bona fide carry- 
ing cargoes belonging to foreigners were allowed to enter the 
blockaded ports. 

Before the next case of blockade which can be described as 

pacific ” occurred came the Declaration of Paris (A]>ril 15, 
1856), requiring that ” blockades in order to be binding must be 
effective ; that is to say, maintained by a force sufficient really to 
prevent access to the coast of the enemy.” 

Some ill-defined measures of blockade followed, such as that 
of i860, when Victor Emmanuel, then king of Sardinia, joined 
the revolutionary government of Naples in blockading ports in 
Sicily, then held by the king of Naples, without any rupture of 
pacific relations between the two governments ; that of 1862, in 
which Great Britain blockaded the port of Rio de Janeiro, to 
exact redress for pill^e of an English vessel by the local popula- 
tion, at the same time declaring that she continued to be on 
friendly terms with the emperor of Brazil; and that in 1880, 
when a demonstration was made before the port of Dulcigno 
by a fleet of British, German, French, Austrian, Russian and 
Italian men-of-war, to compel the Turkish government to carry 
out the treaty conceding this town to Montenegro, and it was 
announced that if the town was not given up by the Turkish 
forces it would be blockaded. 

The blockade which first gave rise to serious theoretical 
discussion on the subject was that instituted by France in 1884 
in Chinese waters. On the 20th of October 1884 Admiral 
Courbet declared a blockade of all the ports and roadsteads 
between certain specified points of the island of Formosa. The 
British government protested that Admiral Courbet had not 
enough ships to render the blockade effective, and that it was 
therefore a violation of one of the articles of the Declaration of 
Paris of 1856; moreover, that the French government could only 
interfere with neutral vessels violating the blockade if there was 
a state of war. If a state of war existed, England as a neutral 
was bound to dose her coaling stations to belligerents. The 


British government held that in the circumstances France was 
waging war and not entitled to combine the rights of peace and 
warfare £(»: her own benefit. Since then pacific blockades have 
only been exercised by the great powers as a joint measure in 
their common interest, which has also been that of peace; and 
in this respect the term is taking a new signification in aocordmice 
with the ordinary sense of the word “ pacific.” 

In 1886 Greece was blockaded by Great Britain, Austria, 
Germany, Italy and Russia, to prevent her from engaging in 
war with Turkey, and thus forcing the powders to define their 
attitude towards the latter power. The instructions given to 
the British commander were to detain every ship under the 
Greek flag coming out of or entering any of the blockaded ports 
or harbours, or communicating with any ports within the limit 
blockaded; but if any parts of the cargo on board of such ships 
belonged to any subject or citizen of any foreign power other 
than Greece, and other than Au.stria, Germany, Italy and Rus.sia, 
and had been shipped before notification of the blockade or after 
such notification, but under a charter made before the notifica- 
tion, such ship was not to be detained. 

On the blockade of Crete in 1897 it was notified that “ the 
admirals in command of the British, Austro-Hungiirian, French, 
German, Italian and Russian naval forces ” had decided to put 
the island of Crete in a state of blockade, that ” the blockade 
would be general for all ships under the Greek flag,” and that 
“ ships of the six powers or neutral powers may enter into the 
ports occupied by the powers and land their merchandise, but 
only if it is not for the Greek troops or the interior of the island,” 
and that “ these ships may be visited by the ships of the inter- 
national fleets.” 

Since the adoption of the Hague Convention of 1907 respecting 
the limitation of the employment of force for the recovery of 
contract debts, the contracting powers are under agreement 
“ not to have recourse to armed force for the recovery of contract 
debts claimed from the government of one country by the govern- 
ment of another country as being due to its nationals,” unless 
“ tlie debtor state refuses or neglects to reply to an offer of 
arbitration, or after accepting the offer prevents any compromis 
from being agreed on, or after the arbitration fails to submit to 
the award ” (Art. i). Though this does not affect pacific 
blockades in principle, it supersedes them in practice by a new 
procedure for some of the cases in which they have hitherto 
been employed. (T. Ba.) 

PACIFIC OCEAN, the largest division of the hydrosphere, 
lying between Asia and Australia and North and South America. 
It is nearly landlocked to the N., communicating with the 
Arctic Ocean only by Bering Strait, which is 36 m. wide and of 
small deptli. The southern boundary is generally regarded 
as the parallel of 40° S., but sometimes the part of the great 
Southern Ocean (40® to 66§° S.) between the meridians passing 
through South Cape in Tasmania and Cape Horn is included. 
The north to south distance from Bering Strait to the Antarctic 
circle is 9300 m., and the Pacific attains its greatest breadth, 
10,000 m., at the equator. The coasts of the Pacific are of 
varied contour. The American coasts are for the most part 
mountainous and unbroken, the chief indentation being the 
Gulf of California; but the general type is departed from in the 
extreme north and south, the southern coast of South America 
consisting of bays and fjords with scattered islands, while the 
coast of Alaska is similarly broken in the south and becomes lov/ 
and swampy towards the north. The coast of Australia is high 
and unbroken; there are no inlets of considerable size, although 
the. small openings include some of the finest harbours in the 
world, as Moreton Bay and Port Jackson. The Asiatic coasts 
are for the most part low and irregular, smd a number of seas 
are more or less completely enclosed and cut off from communi- 
cation with the open ocean. Bering Sea is bounded by the 
Alaskan Peninsula and the chain of the Aleutian Islands; the 
Sea of Okhotsk is enclosed by the peninsula of Kamchatka and 
the Kurile Islands; the Sea of Japan is shut off by Sakhalin 
Island, the Japanese islands and the peninsula of Korea; the 
Yellow Sea is an opening between tiie coast of China and Korea ; 
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the Chinft Sea lies betteeen the Asiatic continent and the island 
of Formosa, the Philippine group, Palawan and Borneo. 
Amongst the islands of the Malay Archipelago are a number of 
enclosed areas — the Sulu, Celebes, Java, Banda and Arafura 
seas. The Arafura Sea extends eastwards to Torres Strait, and 
beyond the strait is the Coral Sea, bounded by New Guinea, 
the of Melanesia and north-eastern Australia. 

The area and volume of the Pacific Ocean and its seas, with the 
mean depths calculated therefrom, arc given in the article Ocean. 

The Pacific Ocean has one and three-quarter times the 
Bxteat. Atlantic — the next largest division of the 

hydrosphere— and has more than double its volume of water. Its 
area is greater than the whole land surface of the globe, and the 
volume of its waters Ls six times that of all the land above sea- 
level. The total land area tlraining to the I’acific is estimated by 
Murray at 7,500,000 sq. m., or little more than one-fourth of the 
area draining to the Atlantic, The American rivers draining 
to the Pacific, except the Yukon, Columbia and Colorado, are unim- 
portant. The chief Asiatic rivers arc the Amur, the Hwang-ho and 
the Yangtsze-kiang : none of which enters the open I’acific directly. 
Hence the proportion of purely oceanic area to the total area is 
greaterin the Pacific than in the Atlantic, the supply of detritus being 
smaller, and terrigenous deposits are not borne so far from land. 

The bed of the Pacific is not naturally divided into physical 
regions, but for descriptive purposes the parts of the area lying 
, east and west of 150° W. are conveniently dealt with 

RelMoi separately. 'J'he eastern region is characterized by great 

uniformity of depth ; the zooo-fathom line keeps close to 
the American coast except off the Isthmus, of J’anama, whence an 
ill-defined ridge of less than 2000 fathoms runs south-westwards, 
and again oft the coast of South America in about 40“ S., where a 
similar bank runs west and unites with the former. The bank 
then continues south to the Antarctic Ocean, in about 120" W. 
Practically the whole of the north-east Pacific is therefore more than 
2000 fathoms deep, and the south-east has two roughly triangular 
spaces, including tne greater part of the area, between 2000 and 3000 
fathoms. Notwithstanding this great average depth, the " deem ” 
or areas over 3000 fathoms are small in number and extent. Five 
small deeps arc recognized along a line close to the coast of South 
America and parallel to it, in the depression enclosed by the two 
banks mentioned— they extend from about 12° to 30® S.— and are 
uaincd, from north to south, Milne-Edwards deep, KrOmmel deep, 
liirtholonicw deep, Richards deep and flfiockel deep. In the north- 
east the deeps are again few and small, jut they are quite irregularly 
distributed, and not near the land, list of 150“ W. the Pacific has 
few islands ; the oceanic islands are volcinic, and coral formation.s are 
of course scanty, 'fhe most important goup is the Galapagu-s 1 stands. 

The western I’acific is in completJ contrast to the part iust 
described. Depths of less than 2ooofathoms occur continuously 
on a bank extending from south-eatern Asia, on which stands 
the Malay Archipelago, fhis hank continues southwards to the 
Antarctic Ocean, c.xpanding into a plateau on w'hich Australia 
stands, and a branch runs eastward! and then southwards from 
the north-cast of Australia througl New Zealand. The most 
considerable areas over 3000 fathoms ie the Aldrich deep, an irregu- 
lar triangle nearly as large as Austrjilp, situated to the east of New' 
Zealand, in which a sounding of .SIJ5 fathoms was obtained by 
H.M.S, '' Penguin," near the Tongt. Islands ; and the Tuscarora 
deep, a long, narrow trough runnin,' immediately to the cast of 
Kamch.atka, the Kurile Isknds and Japan. A long .strip within 
the fuscarora deep forms the largest jpntinuous area with a depth 
greater than 4000 fathoms. All thi,;rcsL of the western I’acific 
is a region of quite irregular contou^. The average depth varies 
from 1500 to 2500 fathoms, and from tils level innumerable volcanic 
r'idges and peaks rise almost or quite ‘4> the surface, their summits 
or the most part occupied by atollsiind reefs of coral formation, 
while interspersed with these are depaesions, mostly of small area, 
among whioi the deepest soundings aporded have been obtained. 
The United States telegraph ship " ftro." while surveying for a 
cable between Hawaii and the I^ila|7ine.s, sounded in 1900 the 
greatest depth yet knoivn between Stidway Islands and Guam 
(ig® 43' N., 145® 49' E.) in 52G9 fathfis, or almost exactly G m. 

The following table, showing the of the floor of the Pacific 
(to 40* S.) and the volume of water a flifferent levels, is due to Sir 
J. Murray : — 


Fathoms. 

Areas.j 
(sq. m.| 

Volume. 

(cub. m.) 

0-100 

3.379, 70? 

G. 128,500 

00-500 

1.753.42^ 

2.3,348,350 

500-1000 

1.707,62s 

28,323.700 

1000-2000 

6,902,554 

52,628,500 

2000-3000 

39,621,550 

33,545.400 

3000-4000 

2,164,15 

1.3.57.900 

over 4000 

94,85^ 

70,600 

. . 

55.623.90j 

144.402,950 
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So far a$ our knowledge goes, the present contours of the opm 
Ocean are almost as they were in Palaeozoic times, and in 
the intervening ages clianges at level and form have been slight. 
There is no reason to suf^se that any considerable part of the vast 
area now covered by the waters of the Pacific has ever been exposed 
as dry land. Hence the Pacific basin may be regarded as a stable 
and homogeneous geographical unit, clearly marked oil round nearly 
all its margin by steep sharp slopes, extending in places through 
the whole known range of elevation above sea-level and of depression 
below it — ^frora the Cordilleras of South America to the island chains 
of Siberia and Australia. (See Ocean.) 

The deeper parts of the bed of the Pacific are covered by 
deposits of red clay, which occupies an area estimated at no less 
than 105,672,000 sq. kilometres, or three-fifths of the _ . 

wlrole. Over a large part of the central Pacific, far "Vomhi. 
renujved from any possible land-influences or deposits of ooze, 
the red-clay region is characterized by the occurrence of manganese, 
which gives the clay a chocolate colour, and manganese nodules arc 
found m vast numbers, along with sharks’ teeth and the car-bones 
and other bones of whales. Radiolarian ooze is found in the central 
Pacific in a region between 15® N, to 10® S. and 140 ® E. to 150“ \V.. 
occurring in seven distinct localities, and covering an area of 
about 3,007,000 sq. kiiometres. Tlic “ Challenger '* discovered an 
area of radiolarian ooze between 7®-i2® N. and I47®-I52® W., 
and another in 2°-io® S., 152®-! 53“ W. Between these two areas, 
almost on the equator, a strip of globigerina ooze was found, 
corresponding to Die zone of globigenna in the equatorial region 
of the Atlantic. Globigerina ooze covers considerable areas in the 
intermediate depths of the west and south Pacific — west of New 
Zealand, and along the parallel ol 40® S., between So® -98® W, 
and 150“-! 18® W. — but this deposit is not known in the north- 
eastern part of the basin. The total area covered by it is esti- 
mated at 38,332, otK> sq. kilometres- about two-thirds of that in the 
Atlantic. Pteropod ooze occurs only in the neighbourhood of Fiji 
and other islands of the western I’acific. passing up into fine coral 
sands and mud. Diatom ooze has been found in detached areas 
between the Philippine and Mariana Islands, and near the Aleutian 
and Galajiagos group.s, forming an exception to the general rule of 
its occurrence only in high latitudes. All the enclosed seas are 
occupied by characteristic terrigenous deposits. 

Partly on account of its great extent, and partly because there is 
no wide opening to the Arctic regions, the normal wind circulation is 
on the whole less modified in the North Pacific tluui in „ 

the Atlantic, except in the west, where the south-west ^*”**®* 

monsoon of southern Asia controls the prevailing wind.s, 
its influence extending eastwards to 145® h'.. near the Ladrones, 
and southwards to the equator. In the South Pacific the norths 
west monsoon of Australia affects a belt running cast of New Guinea 
to the Solomon Islands. In the C‘a.st the nortli-cast trade-belt 
extends between 5® and 25® N. ; the south-east trade crosses the 
eijuator, and its mean southern limit is 25“ S, The trade-winds 
arc generally weaker and less persistent in the Pacific tluin in the 
Atlantic, and the intervening belt of equatorial calms is broader. 
Except in tlic cast of the Pacific, the south-east trade is only fully 
developed during the southern winter; at other seasons tlic regular 
trade-belt is cut across from north-west to south-ea.st by a band 
twenty to thirty degrees wide, in which the trades idternate with 
ivinds from north-east and north, and with calms, the calms prevail- 
ing chiefly at the boundary of the monsoon region (5° N.-15® S., 
i(io®-i 85® E.). Thi -. art-*a, in which the .south-east trade is interrupted, 
includes the Fiji, Navigator and Society groups, and tlic Paumotus. 
In the Marque.sas grou)) the trade-wind i.s constant. Williin the 
southern monsoon region there is a gradual transition to the north- 
west monsoon of New Guinea in low latitudes, and in higlier latitudes 
to the noi th-cast win 1 of the Queensland coast. The great warming 
and abundant rainfall of the island regions of the western Pacific, 
and the low temperature of the surface water in the cast, cause a 
displacement of the southern trojiical maximum of pressure to the 
east; hence we have a permanent " South Pacific anticyclone " 
close to the coast of South America. The characteristic feature of 
the south-western Pacific is therefore the relatively low pressure and 
the existence of a true moasoon region in the middle of tlie trade- 
wind belt. It is to be noted that wte climate of the islands of the 
Pacific becomes more and more healthy the farther they are from 
the montioon region. The island regions of the Pacific are every- 
where characterized by miiform high air- temperatures; the mean 
annual range varies from i® to 9® F., with extrej^es of 24® to 27®, 
and the diurnal range from 9® to 16°. In the monsoon region relative 
humidity is high, viz. 80 to 90 %. The rainfall is abundant; in the 
western island groups there is no well-marked rainy season, but 
over the whole region the greater part of the rainfall takes place 
during the southern summer, even as far north as Hawaii. In the 
trade-wind region we find the characteristic heavy rainfall on the 
weather sides of the islands, and a shorter rainy season at the season 
of highest sun on the lee side. Buchan describes the island-studded 
portion of the western Pacific as the most extensive r^on of the 
globe characterized by an unusually heavy rainfall. Beyond the 
tropical high-pressure belt, the winds of the North Pacific are under 
the control of an area of low pressure, which, however, attains neither 
the size nor the intensity of the Iceland " depression in the north 
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Atlantic. The result is that north-westerly winds, which in winter 
are exceedingly dry and cold, blow over the western or Asiatic 
area; westerly winds prevail in the centre, and .south-westerly and 
southerly winds oil the American coast. In the southern hemisphere 
there is a transition to the low-pressure belt encircling the Southern 
Ocean, in which westerly and north-westerly winds continue all the 
year round. 

The distribution of temperature in the waters of the Pacific Ocean 
has been fully investigated, so far a.s is po.s.sible with the yxisting 
_ . observations, by G. Schott. At the surface an extensive 

^ * area of maximum temperature (over 20“ C.) occurs over 

ro® on each siile of the equator to the west of the ocean. On the 
eastern side temperature falls to 22'^ on the equator and is slightly 
higher to N. and S, In the North Pacific, beyond lat. 40", the 
surface is generally warmer on the fJ. than on the W., but this con- 
dition is, on the whole, reversed in corresponding southern latitudes. 
In the intermediate levels, down to tlepths not exceeding kkkj metres, 
a remarkable distribution appears. A narrow strip uf cold water 
runs along the equator, widest to the east and narrowing westward, 
and separates two areas of maximum which have their greatest 
intensity in the western part of the ocean, and have their central 
portions in higher latitudes as depth increases, apparently tending 
constantly to a position in about latitudes 30° to 35® N. and S. A 
comparison of this distribution with that of atmospheric pressure 
is of great interest. High temperature in the depth may he taken 
to mean descending water, just as high atmospheric pressure means 
descending air, and hence it would seem that the slow vertical 
movement of water in the Pacific reproduces to some extent the 
phenomena of the “ doldrums " and horse latitudes," with this 
difference, that the centres of maximum intensity he off the cast 
of the land instead of the west as in the case of the continents. The 
isothermal lines, in fact, suggest that in the vast area of the Pacific 
something corresponding to the " planetary circulation " is estab- 
lished, further investigation of which may be of extreme value in 
relation to current inquiries concerning the upper air. In the greater 
depths temperature is extraordinarily uniform, Ku % of the existing 
observations falling within the limits of 1*6® C, and 1*9“ C. In the 
enclosed seas of the western Pacific, temperature usually falls till 
a depth corre.sponding to that of the summit of the barriers which 
isolate them from the open ocean is reached, and below that point 
temperature is uniform to the bottom. In the Sulu Sea, for example, 
a temperature of 10*3® C. is reached at 400 fathoms, and this remains 
constant to the bottom in 2300 fathoms. 

The surface waters of the North Pacific are relatively fresh, the 
salinity being on the whole much lower than in the other ^eat 
smU It oceans. The saltest waters are found along a belt extend- 
smuatty. westwards from the American coast on the Tropic of 
Cancer to lOo* E., then turning southwards to the equator. North 
of this salinity diminishes steadily, csiiccially to the north-west, 
the Sea of Okhotsk showing the lowest salinity observed in any 
part of the globe. South and east of the axis mentioned salinity 
becomes less to just north of the ctjuator, where it increasas again, 
and the saltest waters of tlic whole Pacific arc found, as we should 
expect, in the south-east trade-wind region, the maximum occurring 
in about 18® S. and 120® "W. South of the Tropic of Capricorn the 
isohalsines run nearly cast and west, salinity diminishing quickly to 
the Southern Ocean. The bottom waters have almost uniformly a 
salinity of 34*8 per millc, corresponding closely with the l>ottom 
wafers of the Soutli Atlantic, but fresher than those of the North 
Atlantic. 

The surface currents of the Pacific have not been studied in the 
same detail as those of the Atlantic, and their seasonal variations 
Ctrealmtioa. known except in the monsoon regions. Speak- 

*** ing generally, however, it may be .said that they are 
for the most part under the direct control of the prevailing 
winds. The North Equatorial Current is due to the action of the 
north-east tradc.s. It splits into two parts cast of the Philippines, 
one division flowing northwards as the Kuro Siwo or Black Stream, 
the analogue of the Gulf Stream, to feed a drift circulation which 
follows the winds of the North Pacific, and finally forms the Cali- 
fornian Current flowing southwards along the American coast. 
Part of this rejoins the North Equatorial Current, and part probably 
forms the variable Mexican Current, which follows the coasts of 
Mexico and California close to the land. The Equatorial Counter- 
Current flowing eastwards is largely assisted dunng the latter half 
of the year by the .south-west mon.soon, and from July to C)ctol>er 
the south-west winds prevailing east of 150® K. further strengthen 
the current, but later in the year the easterly winds weaken or even 
destroy it. The South Equatorial Current is produced by the south- 
east trades, and is more vigorous than its northern counteqiart. 
On reaching the western Pacific part of this current passes south- 
wards, east of Ne^v Zealand, and again cast of Australia, as the Ea.st 
Australian Current, part northwards to join the Equatorial Counter- 
Current, and during the north-east monsoon part makes its way 
through the China Sea towards the Indian Ocean. During the 
south-west monsoon this last branch is reversed, and the surface 
waters of the China Sea probably unite with the Kuio Siwo. Between 
the Kuro Siwo and the Asiatic coast a band of cold water, with a 
slight movement to the southward, known as the Siwo, forms 
the analogue of the Cold Wall " of' the Atlantic. In the higher 


latitudes of the South Pacific the sarfaoe movement fc 'ns part of 
the west wind-drift of the Roaring Forties. On the wejt coast of 
South America tlie cold waters of the Humboldt or Peruvian Current 
corresponding to the Bengucla Current of the South Atlantic, make 
their way northwards, ultimately Joining the South Equatorial 
Current. The surface circulation of the Pacific i.s, on the whole, 
less active than that of the .Atlantic. The centres of the rotational 
movement are marked by " Sargasso Seas " in the north and south 
basins, but they are of small extent compared with the Sargasso Sea 
of the North Atlantic. From the known peculiarities of the distri- 
bution of temperature, it is probable that definite circulation of 
water is in the Pacific confined to levels very near the surface, except 
in the region of the Kuro Siwo, and possibly al.so in parts of the 
Peruvian Current. The only movement in the depths is the slow 
creep of icc-cold water northwards along the bottom from the 
Southern Ocean; but this is more marke<l, and apparently penetrates 
farther north, than in the Atlantic. 

See Reports of cxpe<litions of the U. S.S, “ Albatross " and " Thetis. " 
1888-1892; A. Agassiz, Expedition to the Tropical Pacific, 1899-1900, 
1904-1905; H.M.S. "Challenger," 1873-187G; " Kgeria." 1888- 
1889 and 1899; " Elisabeth," 1877; " Gazelle," 1875-1876; " Planet," 
1906; "Penguin,” 1891-1903; " Tuscarora," i8’73-i874; " Vettnr 
Pisani," 188^; " Vitraz," 1887-1888; also observations of surveying 
and cable ships, and special papers in the Annalen der Hydrographte 
(for distribution of temperature see G. Schott, p. 2, 1910). 

(H. N. D.) 

Islands of the Pacific Ocean 

Up to a certain point, the islands of the Pacific fall into an 
obvious classifi tuition, partly physical, jiartly political. In 
the west there is the great looped chain which fringes the cast 
coast of Asia, and with it encloses the series of seas which form 
parts of the ocean. The north of the chain, from the Kurilc.s 
to Formosa, belongs to the empire of Japan; southward it is 
continued by the Philippines (belonging to the United Stales 
of America) which link it with the vast archipelago between the 
Pacific and Indian oceans, to which the name Malay Archipelago 
is commonly applied. As the loop of the Kuriles depends from 
the southern extremity of Kamchatka, so from the east of the 
same peninsula another loop extends across the northern part 
of the ocean to Alaska, and helps to demarcate the Bering Sea; 
this chain is distinc'tly broken to the east of the Commander 
Islands, but is practically continuous thereafter under the name 
of the Aleutian Islands. Islands form a much less important 
feature of the American Pacific coast than of the Asiatic*; 
between 48“ N. and 38° S. there arc practically none, and to the 
north and south of these parallels respectively the i.slands, 
though large and numerous, are purely continental, lying close 
under the mainland, enclosing no seas, and forming no separate 
political units. South-eastward of the Malay Archipelago lie.s 
“the largest island and the smallest continent,” Australia; 
eastward of the archipelago, New Guinea, the largest island if 
Australia be regarded as a continent only. With Australia 
may be as.sociatcd the islands lying close under its coasts, 
including I’asmania. Next follow the two great islands and 
attendant islets of New Zealand. 

There now remains a vast number of small islands which lie 
chiefly (but not entirely) within an area which may be defined 
as extending from the Philippines, New Guinea and Australia 
to 130° W., and from tropic to tropic. These islands fall 
principally into a number of groups clearly enough defined to be 
well seen on a map of small scale ; they are moreover divided, as 
will be shown, into three main divisions; but whereas they have 
enough characteristics in common to render a general view of 
them desirable, there is no well-recognized name to cover them 
all. The name Polynesia was formerly taken to do so, but 
belongs properly to one of the three main divisions, to which the 
name Eastern Polynesia was otherwise given; Oceania and 
Oceanica are variants of another term which has been used for 
the same purpose, though by no means generally. Moreover 
u.sage varies slightly as regards the limits of the three main 
divisions, but the accompanying table shows the most usual 
classification, naming the principd groups within eaih, and 
distributing them according to the powers to which they ore 
subject. 

The following islands may be classified as oceanic, but not with 
any of the three main divisions : the Bonin Islands, north of the 
Marianas, betonging to Japan; Lord Howe and Norfolk Islands (to> 
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Mew South Wales) ; Easter Island (to Chile) ; the Galapagos Islands 
(to Ecuador). In an area to be d^ned toi^hly as lying about the 
Tropic of Cancer, between Hawaii and the Mnm Isl^ds, there are 
scatt^d a few small islands and reefs, of most of which the position, 
if not the existence, is doubtful. Such are Patrocinio (about 28** 30' 
N., lyy" 18' E.) and Ganges (39® 47' N., 154" 13' E.), among others 
which appear on most maps. Marcus Island, in 23° 10' N., 154® E., 
was annexed by Japan in 1899 with a view to its becoming a cable 
station. 

The following paragraphs review the oceanic islands generally, 
and are therefore concerned almost entirely with the central 
and mid-western parts of the ocean. It is impossible to estimate 
the total number of the islands; an atoll, for instance, which may 


slate in the Marquesas, which afford a type of the extinct 
volcanic islands, as does Tahiti. In other areas, however, th»e 
is still volcanic activity, and in many cases volcanoes to which 
only tradition attributes eruptions can hardly classified as 
«ctinct. Hawaii contains the celebrated active crater of 
Kilauea. In Tonga, in the New Hebrides, and in the long chain 
of the Solomons and the Bismarck Archipelago there is much 
activity. Submarine vents sometimes bre^ forth, locally 
raising the level of the sea-bottom, or even forming tempOTary 
islands or shoals. Earthquakes are not uncommon m the 
volcanic areas. Most of the volcanic islands are lofty in propor- 
tion to their size. The peaks or sharp cones in which they 


Islands of the Pacific Ocean 


- 

Melanesia. 

Area, 
sq. m. 

Pop. 

Micronesia. 

Area, 
sq. m. 

Pop. 

Polynesia. 

Area, 
sq. m. 

Pop. 

1 To Great 
' Britain 

Fiji .... 
Louisiade Archijj. 
Santa Cruz Island 
Solomon Islands 
(liart) . . . 

7.435 

850 

380 

12,800 

121.000 
5,000 
5,000 

135.000 

Gilbert Island . 

1 06 

30,000 

America Islands . 
Cook Islands L 
Ellice Islands . 
Manihiki Islands . 
Niu6 .... 
Phoenix Islands . 
Pitcairn 

Tokelau L-lands . 
Tonga Islands. 

260 

lit 

M 

12 

3<> 

16 

2 

383 

300 

6,200 

2,400 

1,000 

4,000 

60 

170 

500 

19,000 

Total, British 

21,465 

266,000 


166 

30,000 


843 

33,630 

To United 
States of 
America . 




Guam .... 

200 

9,000 

Hawaii 

Samoa (part) . 

0,051 

95 

154.000 

6,000 

Total. U.S.A 

- 

- 


200 

9,000 


6,495 

160,000 

To France . 

Ixiyalty Island . 
New Caledonia . 

1,050 

6,450 

20.000 

52.000 




Marquesas Islands 
Paumotu Archip. 
Society Islands . 
Tubuai Islands 
Wallis Archip. . 1 

490 

IS 

no 

40 

4.300 

5,000 

18,500 

2,000 

4,500 

1 Total, French 

7.500 

72,000 


"IT" 

- 


1,641 

34,300 

To Germany. 

Bismarck Archip. 
Solomon Islands 
(part) . . . 

20,000 

4,200 

188,000 

45,000 

Caroline Lslands . 
Mariana Islands 
(cxcl. Guam) . 
Marshall I.slands . 
Pelew Islands. 

380 

245 

160 

175 

36, (XX) 

2^500 

15,000 

3,100 

Samoa (part) . 

983 

33,000 

Total, German 

24,200 

233,000 


960 

56,600 


985 

33,000 

r' 

New Hebrides^ . 

5,106 

50,600 







1 Total . . 

Melanesia . 

58,271 

621,600 

Micronesia 

1,326 

95,600 

Polynesia . 

9,964 

260,930 


The above figures give a total land area for the whole region of 69,561 sq. m., with a population of 978,130; but they are for the most 

part merely approximate, 


be divided into a large number of islets, often bears a single 
name. The number of names of islands and separate groups in 
the Index to the Islands of the Pacific (W. T. Brigham), which 
covers the limited area under notice, is about 2650, exclusive 
of alternative names. Of these, it may ^ mentioned, there is a 
vast number, owing in some cases to divergence of spelling in 
the representation of native names, in others to European dis- 
coverers naming islands (sometimes twice or thrice successively) 
of which the native names subsequently came into use also. 

The islands may be divided broadly into volcanic and coral 
islands, though the physiography of many islands is imperfectly 
known. There are ancient rocks, however, in New Caledonia, 
which has a geological affinity with New Zealand; old sedimen- 
tary rocks are known in New Pomerania, besides granite and 
porphyry, and slates, sandstone and chalk occur in Fiji, as well 
as young volcanic rocks. Along with these, similarly, hornblende 
and diabase occur in the Pelew Islands and gneiss and mica 

* These are dependencies of New Zealand, as are also the follow- 
ing islands and groups which lie apart from the main Polynesian 
clusters, nearer New Zealand itself : Antipodes Islands, Auckland 
Islands, Bounty Islands, Campbell Islands, Chatham Islands, 
Kcrmadec Islands. 

^ Under British and French influence jointly. 1 


frequently culminate, combined with the rich characteristic 
vegetation, are the principal features which have led all travellers 
to extol the beauty of the islands. 

In the central and western Pacific the northern and southern 
limits of the occurrence of reef-forming corals are approximately 
30® N. an 30® S. It may be added that this belt narrows 
greatly towards the east, mainly from the south, in sympathy 
with the northward flow of cold water off the coast of South 
America. But apart from this the limits are seen to accord 
fairly closely with the geographical definition of the area under 
consideration. Here toe broad distinction has been drawn 
between volcanic and coral islands; but this requires amplifica- 
tion, both because the coral islands follow more than one type, 
and because the work of corals is in many cases associated with 
toe volcanic islands in the form of fringi|^ or barrier reefs. As 
to the distribution of corid reefs witoin toe Pacific area, in 
Micronesia the northern Marianas (volcanic) are without r^s, 
which, however, are well developed in the south. The Pelew 

I Islands have extensive reefs, and the Caroline, Marshall and 
Gilbert Islands are almost entirely coral. In Melanesia, as has 
been seen, the volcanic type predominates. Coral reefs occur 
I round many of the islands (e.g. the Louisiade and Admiralty 
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groups, New Caledonia and Fiji), but in some cases they are 
wholly absent or nearly so {e.g. the eastern Solomon Islands and 
the New Hebrides). Of the Polynesian Islands, the Hawaiian 
chain presents the type of a volcanic group through which coral 
reefs are not equally distributed. The main island of Hawaii 
and Maui at the east end are practically without reefs j which, 
however, are abundant farther west. Round the volcanic 
Marquesas Islands, again, coral is scanty, but the Society 
Islands, Samoa and Tonga have extensive reefs. The various 
minor groups to the north of these (Ellice, Phoenix, Union, 
Manihiki and the America Islands) are coral islands. Christmas, 
one of the last-named, is reputed to be the largest lagoon island 
in the Pacific. The Paumotu Archipelago is the most extensive 
of the coral groups. 

The coral islands are generally of the form well known under 
the name of atoll, rising but slightly above S(jji-level, flat, and 
generally of annular form, enclosing a lagoon. Often, as has 
been said, the atoll is divided into a number of islets, but in some 
smaller atolls the ring is complete, and the sca-watcr gains access 
beneath the surface of the reef to the lagoon within, where it is 
sometimes seen to spout up at the rise of the tide. lk'.side.s the 
atolls there is a type of island which has been called the elevated 
coral island. The Loyalty Islands exhibit this type, in which 
former reefs appear as low cliffs, elevated above the sea, and 
separated from it by a level coastal tract. 'I’he i.sland of Mare 
shows evidence of three such elevations, three distinct cliffs 
alternating with level tracts. For the much debated question 
as to the conditions under which atolls and reefs are formed - 
see Coral Reefs. As to the local distribution of reefs, it ha.s 
been maintained that in the case of active volcanic islands which 
have no reefs, their absence is due to subterranean heat. The 
contour of the sea-bed, however, has been shown to influence 
this distribution, the continuation of the slope of a steep shore 
beneath the sea being adverse to their formation, whereas on 
a gentler slope they may be formed. 

Flora . — In considering the flora of the islands it is necessary to 
distinguish between the rich vegetation ol the fertile volcanic islands 
and the poor vegetation of the coral islands. Those plants which 
arc widely distributed arc generally found to be propagated from 
seeds which can easily be carried by the winil or by oce.in currents, 
or form the food of migratory birds. The tiopical Astatic element 
predominates on the low lands; types characteristic of Australia 
and New Zealand occur ]>rincipally on the upper parts of the high 
islands. In Hawaii there arc instances of American elements. 
In the volcanic islands a distinction may be observed between the 
windward and leeward flanks, the moist(*r windward slnjws being 
the more richly clothed. But almost everywhere the vegetation 
serves to smooth the contours of the rugged hills, ferns, mosses anti 
shrubs growing w’herever their roots can cling, and leaving only 
the ste^est crags uncovered to form, as in 'I'ahiti, a striking con- 
trast. The flora is estimated to include 15 % of ferns, but they form 
only the most iiiii:iortant group among many plants of beautiful 
foliage, such as draceanas and crotons. Flowering plants are 
numerous, and the natives often (as in Hawaii) greatly appreciate 
flowers, which thus add a Icature to the picturesqueness of island- 
life, though they do not usually grow in great profusion. Fruits 
are abundant, though indigcnou.s fruits are few; the majority have 
been introduced by missionaries and others. Oranges are often 
plentiful, also pine-apples, guavas, custard -apples, mangoes and 
nananas. These last arc of special importance;, and the best kind, 
the Chinese banana, is .said to have sprung from a plant given to the 
missionary John Williams, and cultivated in Samoa. The natives 
live very largely on vegetable food, among the most important 
plants wliich supply them being the taro, yam, banana, bread-fruit, 
arrow-root, pandahus and coco-nut. The last constitutes a valuable 
article of commerce in the form of copri, from which palm oil is 
expressed; the natives make use of this oil in made dishes, and also 
of the soft half-green kernel and the coco-nut “ milk,” the clear 
liquid within the nut. Their well-known drink, kava, is made 
from a variety of pepper-plant. The most characteristic trees are 
the coco-nut palm, pandanus and mangrove. The low coral islands 
suffer frequently from drought; their soil is sandy and unproductive, 
and in some cases the natives attempt cultivation by excavating 
trenches and fertilizing them with vegetable and other refuse. 

Fauna . — The indigenous fauna of the i^ilands is exceedingly rwr 
In mammals, which are represented mainly by rats and bats. Mgs 
have been held to be indigenous on some island.s, but were doubtless 
introduced by early navigators. Cattle and horses, where intro- 
duced, arc found to degenerate rather, rapidly nnlcss the supply of 
fresh stock is kept up. Birds are more numerous than mammals. 


among the most important kinds being the pigeons and doves^ 
especially the fruit-eating pigeons. Megapodes are found in the 
Solomon Islands, the New Hebrides, Samoa, Tonga, the Carolines 
and the Marianas. The remarkable didunculus occurs in Samoa, 
and after tlio introduction of cats and rats, wliich preyed upon it, 
was compelled to change its habits, dwelling in trees instead of on 
the ground. Insect life is rich in northern Melanesia; in southern 
Melanesia it is less so; in Fiji numerous kinds of insects occur, while 
individual numbers are smaJl. In tlie rest of the islands the insect 
fauna is poor. But if this is true of the land fauna as a whole, 
espiecially on the atolls, where it consists maunly of a few birds, 
lizards and insects, the opposite is the case with the marine fauna. 
Fish are exceedingly abundant, especially in the lagoons of atolls, 
and form an imi)ortant article of food supply for the natives, who 
are generally expert fishermen. The fish fauna of the islands is 
especially noted for the gorgeous colouring of many of the species. 
Among marine mammals, the dugong occurs in the parts about 
New Guinea and the Caroline IslaniLs. Various sorts of whale are 
found, and tho whaling industry reached tlio height of its importance 
about the middle of tho iqth century. In considering the marine 
fauna the remarkable palolo or balolo should be mentioned. This 
annelid propagates its kind by rising to the surface and dividing 
itself. The occurrence of this process can be predictetl exactly for 
one day, before sunrise, in October and November, and as boUi the 
worm and the fi.sh which prey on it are api>reciatcd by the natives 
a.s fmid the occasions of its appearance are of great importance to 
them. 

History . — ^Not Ion? after the deatli of Columbus, and when 
the Portuguese traders, working from the west, had hardly 
reached the confines of the Malay Archipelago, the Spaniard 
Vasco Nunez dc Balboa cro.sscd America at its narrowest part 
and discovered the great ocean to the west of it (*513). The 
belief in the short and direct westward passage from Europe 
to the East Indies was thus shaken, but it was still held that some 
passage was to be found, and in 1519-1521 1 ‘Vrailo de Magalhiles 
(Magellan) made the famous voyage in which he discovered the 
strait which bears his name. Sailing thence north-westward 
for many weeks, over a sea so calm that he named it El Mar 
pacifico, he sighted only two small islands. The.se may have 
beenPuka Puka of tlic Tuamotu Archipelago and Flint Island; 
but it may be stated here that the identification of islands sighted 
by the early explorers is often a matter of conjecture, and that 
therefore some islands of which tlie definite discovery must be 
dated much later had in fact been seen by Europeans at this 
early period. In this narrative the familiar names of islands are 
used, irrespective of w'hether they were gi\'cn by the first or later 
discoverers, or are native names. Magellan reached the 
“Ladrones” (Marianas) in 1521, and voyaged thence to the 
Philippines, where he was killed in a local war. In 1522-1524 
various voyages of discovery were made on the west coast of 
America, partly in the hope of finding a strait connecting the 
two oceans to the region of the central isthmus. ‘ In 1525-1527 
Garcia jofre de Loyasa sailed to the Moluccas, but, like Magellan, 
missed the bulk of the oceanic islands. About this time, 
however, the Portuguese sighted the north coast of New Guinea. 
Fuller knowledge of this coast was acquired by Alvaro de 
Saavedra (1^27-1529), and among later voyages those of Ruy 
Lopez dc Villalobos (1542-1545) and Miguel Lopez de Legaspi 
(1564-1565) .should be mentioned. These, however, like others 
of the period, did not greatly extend the knowledge of the 
Pacific Islands, for the course between the Spanish American and 
Asiatic possessions did not lead voyagers among the more exten- 
sive archipelagoes. For the same reason the British and Dutch 
fleets which sailed with the object of harrying the Spaniards, 
under Sir Francis Drake (1577-1580), Thomas Cavendish 
(1586-1593) and Oliver van Noort (1598-1601), were not, as 
regards the Pacific, of prime geographical importance. But the 
theory of the existence of a great southern continent was now 
also attracting voyagers. Alvaro Mendana de Neyra, after cross- 
ing a vast extent of ocean from Peru and sighting only one island, 
probably in the Ellice group, reached the Solomon Islands. In 
1595-1596 he made a second voyage, and though he did not again 
reach these islands, the development of which was his objective, 
he discovered the Marquesas Islands, and afterwards Santa 
Cruz, where, having attempted to found a settlement, he died. 
Thereafter his pilot, Pedro Fernandez de Quiros, set out with the 
remainder of the company to make for the Philippines, and on 
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the way discovered Ponape of the Caroline Islands, some of 
which group, however, hsid been known to the Portuguese as 
early as 1527. Quiros returned to Europe, and, obtaining 
command of a fleet, made a voyage in 1605-1607 during which he 
observed some of the Paumotu and Society Islands, and later 
discovered the small Duff group of the Santa Cruz Islands, 
passing thence to the main island of the New Hebrides, which he 
hailed as his objective, the southern continent. One of his 
commanders, Luis Vaes de Torres, struck off to the north-west, 
coasted along the south of the Louisiadc Archipelago and New 
Guinea, traversed the strait which bears his name between New 
Guinea and Australia, and reached the Philippines. In 1615-1617 
two Dutchmen, Jacob Lemaire and Willem Cornelis Schouten, 
having in view both the discovery of the southern continent and 
the possibility of establishing relations with the East Indies 
from the east, took a course which brought them to the north 
part of the Paumotu Archipelago, thence to part of the Tonga 
chain, and ultimately to New Pomerania, after which they 
reached the East Indies. In 1642-1643 Abel Tasman, working 
from the east, discovered Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania) and 
the west coast of New Zealand, subsequently reaching the Tonga 
Islands. Now for a while the tide of discovery slackened. 
Towards the close of the century the buccaneers extended their 
activity to the Pacific, but naturally added little to general 
knowledge. William Dampicr, however, making various voyages 
in 1690-1705, explored the coasts of Australia and New Guinea, 
and ait the opening of the century both the French and the 
Dutch showed some activity. 'I'he Dutchman Jacob Rofgjcveen, 
in the course of a voyage round the world in 1721-1722, 
crossed the Pacific from cast to west, and discovered Easter 
Island, some of the northern islands of the Paumotu Archipelago, 
and (as is generally supposed) a part of the Samoan group. The 
voyage of Commodore George (afterwards l^ord) Anson in 1740- 
1744 was for purposes rather of war than of exploration, and 
Commodore John Byron’s voyage in 1765 had little re.sult beyond 
gaining some additional knowledge of the Paumotu Archipelago. 

It is about this time that what may be called the period of 
rediscovery set in fully. In the en.suing account a constant 
repetition of the names of the main archipelagoes will be found ; 
it may of course be assumed that each successive voyager addeti 
something to the knowledge of them, but on the other hand, as 
has been said, islands were often rediscovered and renamed in 
cases where later voyagers took no account of the work of their 
predecessors, or where the earlier voyagers were unable clearly 
to define the positions of their discoveries. Moreover, rivalry 
between contemporary explorers of different nationalities 
sometimes caused them to ignore each other’s work, and added 
to the confusion of nomenclature among the i-slunds. 

In 1767 Samuel Wallis worked through the central part of the 
Paumotus, and visited Tahiti and the Mariana.s, while his 
companion Philip Carteret discovered Pitcairn, and visited 
Santa Cruz, the Solomons and New Pomerania. The French 
were now taking a share in the work of discovery, and in 1768 
Louis Antoine de Bougainville sailed by way of the central 
Paumotus, the Society Islands, Samoa, the northern New 
Hebrides, the south coast of New Guinea and the Louisiadc and 
Bismarck archipelagoes. The next voyages in chronological 
order are those of the celebrated Captain James Cook {q.v.). 
Within the limits of the area under notice, his first voyage (1769) 
included vi.sits to Tahiti and the Society group generidly, to New 
Zealand and to the cast coast of Australia, his second (1773-1774) 
to New Zealand, the Paumotu An’bipelago, the Society Islands, 
Tonga and subsequently Easter Island, the Marquesas and the 
New Hebrides; and his "third (1777-1778) to Tonga, the Cook or 
Norway group, and the Hawaiian Islands, of which, even if they 
were previously known to the Spaniards, he may be called the 
discoverer, and where he was subsequently killed. In 1786 
Jean Frangois Galoup de La P^rouse, in the course of the famous 
voyage from which he never returned, visited Easter Island, 
Samoa and Tonga. The still more famous voyage of William 
Bl^h of the “ Bounty ” (1788) was followed by tl^t of Captain 
Edwards of the “ Pandora” (1791), who in the course of his 


search for Bligh discovered Rotumah and «ther islands. The 
Hawaiian Islands came within the purview of George Vancouver, 
following the course of Copk in 1791. In 1792-1793 Joseph 
Antoine d’Entrecasteaux, searching for traces of La P^rouse, 
ranged the islands west of Tonga. In 1797 Captain J. Wilson of 
the missionary ship “ Duff ” visited the Society group, Fiji, 
Tonga and the Marquesas, and added to the knowledge of the 
Paumotu and Caroline Islands. Another power entered on 
the field of exploration when the Russians sent Adam Ivan 
Krusenstern to the Pacific (1803). He was followed by Otto 
von Kotzebue (1816) and Fabian Gottlieb von Bellingshausen 
(1819-1821). The work of these three was carried out princi- 
pally in the easternmost part of Polynesia. In 1818-1819 
French navigator Louis Claude Desaulses de Freycinet ranged 
from New Guinea through the Marianas to Hawaii. Two of his 
countrymen followed him in 1823-1829 — r.^u is Isidore Duperrey 
and Dumont d’Urville. Kotzebue made a second voyage, accom- 
panied by scientists, in 1823-1826. In 1826-18*8 Frederick 
W'illiam Bcechey was at work in the middle parts of the ocean, 
and Feodor Petrovich Count I-iitke, the Russian circumnavigator, 
in the northern. In 1834 Dr Debcll Bennett made scientific 
researches in the Society, Hawaiian and Marquesas Islands, in 
1835 Captain Robert Fitzroy was accompanied by Charles 
Darwin, and in 1836 sqq., Abel Aubert du Petit-Thouars was 
carrying on the work of the French in the Pacific. During his 
voyage of 1837-1840, Dumont d’Urville was again in Polynesia, 
working westward from the Paumotu and Marejuesas Islands by 
Fiji and the Solomon, rx)yalty and Louisiadc groups to New 
Guinea. In 1839 sqq. the first important American expedition 
was made under Charles Wilkes, who covered a great extent of 
the ocean from Hawaii to Tonga, Fiji and New Zealand. Among 
later British explorers may be mentioned Captain J. Elphin.stone 
Erskinc (7849) and Captain H. M. Denham, and several impor- 
tant voyages for scientific research were made in the second half 
of the 19th century, including one from Austria under Captain 
Wiillerstorf Urbair (1858), and one from Italy in the vessel 
” Magenta ” (1865- 1868), which was accompanied by the scientist 
DrEnricoGiglioli. The celebrated voyage of H.M.S.‘‘Challenger ” 
(1874-1875) and tliose of the American vessels “Tuscarora” 
(1873 1876) and "Albatross ” (1888-1892) may complete the tale. 

Whalers, sealers and traders followed in the wake of explorers, 
the traders dealing chiefly in copra, trepang, pearls, tortoiseshell, 
&c. The first actual settlors in the islands were largely men of 
bad character-deserting sailors, escapers from the penal settle- 
ments in Australia and others. It is not to be supposed that 
there were no orderly colonists, but that the natives suffered 
much at the hands of Europeans and Americans is only too 
clear. The class of traders who made a living by disreputable 
means and attempted to keep a monopoly of the island on which 
they settled, became notorious under the name of “ beach- 
combers,” and for each of the many dark chapters in Polynesian 
history there must have been many more unwritten. The 
kidnapping of natives for the South American and Australian 
labour markets was common. It cannot be denied that there 
has been actual deterioration of the native races, and elimination 
in their numbers, consequent upon contact with Europeans and 
Americans (sec further, Pola'NESIa). The romantic character 
of island-history has perhaps, however, tended to en^phasize 
its dark side, and it is well to turn from it to recognize the work 
of the missionaries, who found in the Pacific one of their most 
extensive and important fields of labour, and have exercised not 
only a moral, but also a profound political influence in the islands 
since the London Missionary Society first established its agents 
in Taliiti in 1797. Many of them, moreover, have added greatly 
to the scientific knowledge of the islands and their inhabitants. 
The imposition of strict rules of life upon the natives was in some 
in.slances carried too far; in others their conversion to Chris- 
tianity was little more than nominal, but cases of this sort 
are overshadowed by the fine work of William Ellis and John 
William.s {c. t8i8) and many of their successors. 

The discovery of sandalwood in Fiji in 1804, and the estab- 
lishment of a ti^e therein, made that group a centre of interest 
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in the early modem history iihe Pacific Islands. Moreover 
the London Missionary Society, having worked westward from 
its headquarters in Tahiti to Tonga as early as 1797, founded a 
settlement in Fiji in 1835. Meanwhile t^e white traders in 
Fiji had played an intimate [mrt in the internal political affairs 
of the group, and in 1858 I^ng Thakombau, being threatened 
with reprises by the American consul on account of certain 
losses of property which he had sustained, asked for British 
protection, but did not obtain it. The British, however, were 
paramount among the white population, and as by 1870 not only 
American, but also German, influence was extending through the 
islands (the first German government vessel visited Fiji in 1872), 
annexation was urged on Great Britain by Australia and New 
Zealand. Meanwhile the labour trafTic, which had been initiated, 
so far as the Pacific Islands were concerned, by an unsuccessful 
attempt in 1847 to employ New Hebridean labourers on a 
settlement near the present township of Eden in New South 
Wales, had attained considerable proportions, had been 
improperly exploited and, as already indicated, had led the 
natives to retaliation, sometimes without discernment, a 
notorious example of this (as was generally considered) being 
the murder of Bishop Patteson in 1871. In 1872 an act was 
passed by the British government to regulate the labour traffic; 
Fiji was annexed in 1874, and in 1875 another act established 
the post of the British high commissioner. 

In 1842 the French had formally annexed the Marquesas 
Islands; and subsequently extended their sphere, as shown in 
the table at the outset of this article, both in the east of Polynesia 
and in the south of Melanesia. In some of the island-groups 
independent native states were recognized for some time by the 
powers, as in the case of Hawaii, which, after the deposition of 
the queen in 1893 and the proclamation of a republic in 1894, 
was annexed to the United States of America only in 1898; or, 
again, in the case of Tonga, which provided a curious example 
of the subordination of a native organization to unauthorized 
foreign influence. The partition of Polynesia was completed 
in 1899, when Samoa was divided between Germany and die 
United States. In Micronesia, since the discoveries of the early 
Spanish navigators, the Carolines, Mariana and Pelew Islands 
had been recogniz^ as Spanish territory until 1885, when 
Germany began to establish herself in the first-named group. 
Spain had never occupied this group, but protested against the 
German action, and Pope Leo XIII. as arbitrator awarded the 
Carolines to her. Thereafter Spain made attempts at occupation, 
but serious conflicts with the natives ensued, and in 1899 the 
islands were sold to Germany, which thus became the predomi- 
nating power in Micronesia. When Germany acquired the 
Bismarck Archipelago in Melanesia the introduction of German 
names (New Pomerania, Neu Pommern, for New Britain ; Neu 
Mecklenburg for New Ireland; Neu Langenburg for the Duke of 
York Group, &c.) met with no little protest as contrary to 
precedent and international etiquette. The provision for the 
joint influence of Great Britain and France over the New 
Hebrides (1906) brought these islands into some prominence 
owing to the hostile criticism directed against the British 
government both in Australia and at home. The partition of 
the Pacific Islands never led to any serious friction between the 
powers, though the acquisition of Hawaii was attempted by 
Britain, France and Japan before the United States annexed 
the group, and the negotiations as to Samoa threatened trouble 
for a while. There were occasional native risings, as in Samoa 
(where, however, the fighting was rather in the nature of civil 
warfare), the French possessions in eastern Polynesia, and the 
New Hebrides, apart from attacks on individual settlers or 
visitors, which have occurred here and there from the earliest 
period of exploration. 

Administration . — Of the British possessions among the isUuids of 
the Pacific, Fiji is a colony, and its governor is also high commis- 
sioner for the western Pacific. In this capacity, assisted by deputies 
and resident commissioners, he exercises jurisdiction over all the 
islands exemt Fiji and those islands which are attached to New 
Zealand and New South Wales. Some of the islands {e.g. Tonga) 
arc native states under British protection. Pitcairn, in accordance 


with its peculiar conditions of settlement, Las a peculiar mratem 01 
local government. The New Hebrides arc under a mixed British 
and French commission. The Hawaiian Islands form a territory of 
the United States of America and are administered as such; Guam is 
a naval station, as is Tutuila of the Samoan Islands, where the com- 
mandant exercises the functions of governor. New Caledonia is a 
French colony under a governor; the more easterly French islands 
are grouped together under the title of the French Establishments 
in Oceania, and are administered by a governor, privy council, 
administrative council, &c., Papeete in Tahiti being the capital. 
The seat of government of the German protectorate of iuuser 
Wilhelm's Land (New Guinea) is Herbertshohe in the Bismarck 
Archipelago. The administrative area includes the German 
Solomon Islands and the Caroline, Pelew and Mariana Islands, which 
are divided into three administrative groups — the Eastern Carolines, 
Western Carolines and Marianas. The Marshall Islands form a 
" district " {Bexirk) within the same administrative area. The 
German Samoan Islands arc under an imperial governor. 

Races . — In the oceanic islands of the Pacific three different peoples 
occur, who have been called Melanesians, Polynesians and Micro- 
nesians.^ These form themselves naturally into two broad but very 
distinct divisions — the dark and brown races; the first division 
being represented by the Melanesians, and the Polynesians and 
Micronesians together forming the second. The Melanesians, 
sometimes called Papuans {q.v .) — the Malay name for the natives of 
New Guinea, the headquarters of the race — are physically negroid 
in nearly black, with crisp curly hair, flat noses and thick lips. 
In all essentials they agree with the African type : such variations 
as there arc — for example, the more developed eyebrow ridges, 
narrower, often prominent nose, and somewhat higher narrower 
skull — obviously owing their existence to crossing with the Malay or 
the Polynesian races. The oceanic black peoples must thus be 
regarded as having a connexion more or less remote with the African 
negroes. Whether the two families have a common ancestor in 
the negritos of Malaysia and the Indian archipelago, or whether 
Papuan and Negrito are alike branches of an aboriginal African 
race, is a problem yet to be solved. But if their origin is unknown, 
there is little doubt that the Melanesians were the earliest occupants 
of the oceanic world, possibly reaching it from Malaysia. ITiey 
undoubtedly constitute the oldest ethnic stock sometimes modified 
on the spot by crossings with migratory peoples (Malays, Poly- 
nesians); sometimes, as in the eastern Pacific, giving w^ entirely 
before the invaders. The traditions of many of the Polynesian 
islanders refer to a black indigenous race which occupied their islands 
when their ancestors arrived, and the black woolly-haired Papuan 
type is not only found to-day in Melanesia proper, but traces of it 
occur throughout Polynesia and Micronesia. That the oceanic 
blacks form one family there can be no doubt, and it is evidence of 
the immensely remote date at wliich their dispersion began that 
they have a multitude of languages often unintelligible except 
locally, and an extraordinary variety of insular customs : differentia- 
tions which must have needed centuries to be effected. Furthermore 
the Rev. R. H. Codrington {Melanesian Languages) has adduced 
evidence to prove that Melanesia is the most primitive form of the 
oceanic stock-language, and that both Malays and Polynesians 
speak later dialecte of this archaic form of speech. The Melanesians 
then, must be regarded as the aborigines of Oceania. How they 
came to occupy the region it is impossible to say. Evidence exists 
as to the migrations of the brown races; but there is nothing to 
explain how the blacks came to inhabit tlic isolated Pacific islands. 
In this connexion it is a curious fact, and one which deepens the 
mystery, that, unlike the Polynesian peoples, who are all bom 
sailors, the blacks are .singularly unskilful seamen. 

The second ethnic divi.sion, the Polynesian-Micronesian races, 
represents a far later migration and occupation of the Pacific Islands. 
It has been urged that these brown peoples sprang from one stock 
witii the Malays and the Malagasy of Madagascar; and that they 
represent this parent stock belter than the Malays who have been 
much modified by crossings. But linguistic and physical evidence 
are against this theory. It is practically certain that the Poly- 
nesians at least are an older race than the Malays and their sub- 
families. The view which has received most general acceptance 
is that they represent a branch of the Caucasic division of mankind 
who migrated at a remote period possibly in Neolithic times from the 
Asiatic mainland travelling by way of the Malay Archijjclago and 
gradually colonizing the eastern Pacific. The Polynesians, who, as 
represented by such groups as the Samoans and Marquesas islanders, 
are the physical equal of Europeans, arc of a light brown colour, tall, 
well-proportioned, with regular and often beautiful features. Such 
an explanation of the Polynesian's origin does not preclude a relation- 
ship with the Malays. It is most probable that the two stocks have 
Asiatic ancestors in common, though the Polynesians remain to- 
day, what they must have always been in remote times, a distinct 
race. Of their sub-division, the Micronesians, the same cannot be 
said. They are undoubtedly a ve^ hybrid race, owing this charac- 
teristic to their ^graphical position m the area where the dominat- 
ing races of the Pacific, Malays, Polynesians, Melanesians, Japanese 


> From these the three main divisions of the islands are named 
Polynesia, Melanesia, Micronesia (qq.v.). 
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Bad Chinese, may be said to conver^. Careful investigations have 
supported the theory that Micronesia was peopled largely from the 
Fliilippines or some portion of the Malay Archipelago at a much 
later period than the Polynesian migration. The Micronesians 
then are probably of Malay stock much modified by early Poly- 
nesian crossings, and probably, within historic times, by Papuan and 
even Japanese and Chinese migrations. While their general physique 
approximates to the Polynesian type, they are often characterised 
by a stunted form and a dark complexion. 

In this review of the inha! itants of the Pacific Islands an imaginary 
ethnological line has been drawn round it so as to include none but 
the branches of the two great divisions. But on the borders of the 
region, often without real boundary lines, are grouped other peoples, 
the true Malays, the Indonesians or pre- Malays with the Negritos 
to the westward and the Australians, who arc generally admitted 
to be a distinct race. Of the.se races detailed information will be 
founil under their several headings. 

Prehistoric Remains. — One of the most obscure questions with 
which the ethnologist has to deal is that of the prehistoric remains 
which occur in different and widely separated parts of the oceanic 
region. The most remarkable of these arc on Kaster Island, 
where immense platforms built of dressed .stone without mortar arc 
found, together with stone images. Similar remains have been 
found on Pitcairn Island. On the island of Tongatabu in the 
Tonga group, there i.s a monument of great stone blocks wliich must 
have been brought thither by sea. In some of the Caroline I.slands, 
again, there are extensive remains of stone buildings, and in the 
Marianas stone monuments occur. No native traditions assign 
origin to these remains, nor has any complete explanation of their 
existence been offered. 
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PACK, OTTO VON {c. 1480-1537), German conspirator, 
studied at the university of Leipzig, and obtained a responsible 
position under George, duke of Saxony, which he lost owing to 
his dishonesty. In 1528 he revealed to Philip, landgrave of 
Hesse, the details of a scheme agreed upon in Breslau by the 
archduke Ferdinand, afterwards the emperor Ferdinand I., 
and other influential princes, to conquer Hungary for Ferdinand 
and then to attack the reformers in Germany. Pack was sent 


to Hungary to concert joint measures with John Zapolya, the 
opponent of Ferdinand in that country; but John, elector of 
^xony, advised that the associates of Ferdinand should be 
asked to explain their conduct, and Pack’s revelations were 
discovered to be false, the copy of the treaty which he had 
shown to Philip proving to be a forgery. For some time Pack 
lived the life of a fugitive. Anally reaching the Netherlands, 
where he was seized at the request of Duke George. Examined 
under torture he admitted the forgery, and the government of the 
Netherlands passed sentence of death, which was carried out 
on the 8th of February 1537. This affair has given rise to an 
acute controversy as to whether Philip of Hesse was himself 
deceived by Pack, or was his assistant in concocting the scheme. 

See W. Schomburgk, Die Packschen Hdndel (Leipzig, 1882); 
H. Schwarz, Landgraf Philipp von Hessen und die Packschen Hdndel 
(Leipzig, 1881) ; St Ehscs, Geschichte der Packschen Hdndel (Freiburg, 
1881) and Landgraf Philtpp von Hessen und Otto t'on Pack (Freiburg, 
t886); and I... von Ranke, Deutsche Geschichte im Zettalter der 
Reformation (Leipzig, 1SS2). 

PACK (apparently from the root pah-, fiaq-, seen in Lat. 
pangere, to fasten; cf. ‘'compact”), primarily a bundle or 
jiarcel of goods securely wrapped and fastened for transport. 
The word, in this sense, is chiefly used of the bundles carried by 
pedlars. It was in early use, according to the New English 
Dictionary, in the wool trade, and may have been introduced 
from the Netherlands. As a measure of weight or quantity the 
term has been in use, chiefly locally, for various commodities, 
e.g. of wool, 240 lb, of gold-leaf 20 books of 25 leaves each. In 
a transferred sense, a ” pack ” is a collection or gathering of 
persons, animals or things; and the verb means generally to 
gather together in a compact body. ” Pack-ice ” is the floating 
ice which covers wide areas in the polar seas, broken into large 
pieces which arc driven (packed) together by wind and current 
so as to form practically a continuou.s sheet. “ Packet,'* a 
small parcel, a diminutive of ” pack,” was first confined in 
meaning to a parcel of despatches carried by a post, especially 
the state despatches or “mail”; and “packet” properly 
“ packet-boat,” was the name given to the vessels which carried 
these state despatches. 

PACKER, ASA (1805-1879), American capitalist, was born 
in Mystic, Connecticut, on the 29th of December 1805. In 1822 
he became a carpenter’s apprentice at Brooklyn, Susquehanna 
county, Pennsylvania. He worked as a carpenter in New York 
City for a time and then in Springville, Pennsylvania, but in 
1833 settled at Mauch Chunk, in tiie Lehigh Valiey, where he 
became the owner of a canal-boat (carrying coal to Philadelphia), 
and then established the firm of A. & R. W. Packer, which built 
canal-boats and Ipcks for the Lehigh Coal 8c Navigation 
Company, probably the first through shippers to New York. 
He urged upon the Coal & Navigation Company the advantage 
of a steam railway as a coal carrier, but the project was not then 
considered feasible. In 1851 the majority of the stock of the 
Delaware Lehigh Schuylkill & Susquehanna Railroad Company 
(incorporated in 1846), which became the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Company in January 1853, came into his control, and between 
November 1852 and September 1855 a railway line was built 
for the Company, largely by Packer’s personal credit, from 
Mauch Chunk to Easton. He built railways connecting the 
main line with coal-mines in Luzerne and Schuylkill counties; 
and he planned and built the extension (completed in 1868) of 
the line into the Susquehanna Valley and thence into New York 
state to connect at Waverly with the Erie railway. Packer 
also took an active part in politics. In 1841 and 1842 he was 
a member of the Pennsylvania House of Representatives; in 
1843-1848 was county judge of Carbon county; m 1853-1857 was 
a Democratic member of the national House of Repre.sentatives; 
and in 1869 was the Democratic candidate for the governorship of 
Pennsylvania. In 1865 he gave $500,000 and 60 acres (after- 
wards increased to 115 acres) in South Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
for a technical school for the professions represented in the 
development of the Lehigh Valley; Lehigh University was 
chartered in 1866, and its main building, Packer Hall, was 
completed in 1869; he erected a library building in 1877 as a 
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memorial to his daughter, Mrs Lucy Packer Lmdorman^ and 
hk win bequeathed $1,500^000 as an endowment lor the univer- 
sity and $500,000 to the university library, and gave the univer- 
sity an interest (nearly one third) in his estate when finally 
distributed. He died in PhUadelpnia on the 17th of May rSyo. 
The Packer Memorial Church (Protestant Episcopal) on the 
Lehigh University campus, given by his daughter, Mrs Mary 
Packer Cummings, was dedicated on the 13th of October 1887. 
PACORTJS, a Parthian name, borne by two Parthian princes. 

1. Pacorus, son of Orodes I., was, after the battle of Carrhae, : 
sent by his father into Syria at the head of an army in 52 b.c. 
The prince was still veiy young, and the real leader was Osaces. 
He was defeated and killed by C. Cassius, and soon after Pacorus 
was recalled by his father, because one of the satraps had rebelled 
and proclaimed him king (I3io Cass. xL s8 sqq.; Justin xlii. 4; 
cf. Cicero, ad Font. xv. ad Ait. vi. 1. 14). Pather and son 
were reconciled, but the war against the Romans was always 
deferred. In the autumn of 45 Pacorus and the Arabic chieftain 
Alchaudonius came to the help of Q. Caecilius Bassus, who had 
rebelled against Caesar in Syria; but Pacorns soon returned, as 
his troops were unable to operate in the winter (Cic. ad Ait. xiv. 
9. 3; Dio ^ss. xlvii. 27). At last in 40 b.c. the Roman fugitive 
Titus Labienus induced Orodes to send a great army under the 
command of Pacorus against the Roman provinces. Pacorus 
conquered the whole of Syria and Phoenicia with the exception 
of Tyre, and invaded Palestine, where he plundered Jerusalem, 
deposed Hyreanus, and made his nephew Antigonus king (Dio 
Giss. xlviii. 24 sqq. ; Joseph. AtU. xiv. 13 ; Tac. Hist. v. 9). Mean- 
while Labienus occupied Cilicia and the southern parts of Asia 
Minor down to the Carian coast (Dio Cass, xlviii. 26; Strabo xiv. 
O60). But in 39 P. Ventidius Bassus, the general of Mark 
Antony, drove him back into Cilicia, where he was killed, defeated 
the Parthians in Syria (Dio Cass, xlviii. 39 sqq.) and at last 
beat Pacorus at Gindafus (in northern Syria), on the 9th of 

une ^8, the unnibveriary of the battle of Carrhae. Pacorus 
imself was slain in the battle, which effectually stopped the 
Parthian conquests west of the Euphrates (Dio Cass. xlix. 19 seq. ; 
Justin xlii. 4; Plut. AnUm. 24; Strabo xvi. 751; VeDeius ii. 78; 
cf. Hwace, Od. iii. 6, p). 

2. Pacorus, Partliun king, only mentioned by Dio Oiss. 

Ixviii. 17; Arrian, ap. Suid. sjv. &vrtrq, according to whom he 
sold the kingdom of Osroene to Abgar VIL; and Ammianus 
Marcellinus xxiii. 6. 23, who mentions Uiat he enlarged Ctesiphon 
and built its walls. But from his numerous dated coins we 
learn that he was on the throne, with interruptions, from a.d. 
78-95, He always calls himself Arsaces Pacorus. Ibis mention 
of his pre^r name, together with the royal name Arsaces, shows 
that his kingdom was disputed By rivals. Two of them we 
know from coins — ^Vologaeses II., who appears from 77-79 and 
again from 111-146, and Artabanus III. in 80 and 81. Pacorus 
may have died about 103; he was succeeded by his brother 
Osroes. (Ed. M.) 

PACUVnJS. MARCUS U. 220-1^0 B.C.), Roman tragic poet, 
was the nephew and pupu of Ennius, by whom Roman tragedy 
was first raised to a position of influence and dignity. In the 
interval between the death of Ennius (169) and the advent of 
Accius, the youi^est and most productive of the tragic poets, 
he alone maintained the continuity of the serious drama, and 
perpetuated the character first imparted to it by Ennius. Like 
Ennius he probably belonged to an Oscan sto<*, and was bom 
at Brundusium, which had become a Roman colony in 344. 
Hence he never attained to that perfect idiomatic purity of 
style, which was the special glory of the early writers of comeify, 
Naevius and Plautus. Pacuvius obtained distinction also as a 
painter; and the elder Pliny {Nat. Hist. xxxv. 19) mentions a 
work of his in the temple of Hercules in the Forum hoarium. 
He was less productive as a poet than either Ennius or Accius; 
and we hear of only about twelve of his plays, founded on Greek 
subjects (among them the Aniiape, Teucer, Artnorum Judicium, 
DuloresUs, Chryses, Niptra, &c., most of them on subjects con- 
nected wi^ the Trojan cycle), and one paetexta UPatilus) written 
in connexion with the victory of Luciu3 Aemihus Paulus at Pydna 


(t68), as -die ClxtsHdium of Naevius and the Ambracia of Eniiras 
were written in commemoration of great militaiy successes. 
He continued to write tragedies tiQ the age of e^hly, when he 
exhH>itod a play in the^same year as Acdus, who was then iWrty 
years of age. He retired to Tarentam for the last years of his 
life, and a stoiy is told by Gellius (xin. 2) of his beh^ visited 
there by Accius on his way to Asia, who read his Aimis to him. 
The story is probably, like that of tiie visit of the young Terence 
to the veteran Caecilius, due to the invention of later gram- 
marians; but it is invented in accordance with the traditionary 
criticism (Horace, Epp. ii. i. 54-55) of the distinction between 
the two poets, the older being cliaracterized rather by cultivated 
accomplishment {doctus), the younger by vigour and animation 
(o/ittr). Pacuvius’s epitaph, said to have been composed by 
himself, is quoted by Aulus Gellius, (i. 24), with a tribute of 
admiration to its “ modesty, simplicity and serious spirit” : 

Adulcscens, tarn etsi nroperas, te hoc saxum rogat 
' Ut sese asjncias, deinde quod gcriptum *st legas. 

Hie sunt poetae Pacuvi Marci sita 

Ossa. Hoc volebam nescius ne esses. Vale. 

Cicero, who frequently quotes from him with great admiration, 
appears {De optima genere oraiorum, i.) to rank him first among 
the Roman tragic poets, as Ennius among the epic, and Caecilius 
among the comic poets. 

The fragments of Pacuvius quoted by Cicero In illustration 
or enforcement of his own ethical teaching appeal, by the forti- 
tude, dignity, and magnanimity of the sentiment expressed in 
them, to what was noWest in the Roman temperament. They 
are inspired also by a fervid and steadfast glow of spirit and 
reveal a gentleness and humanity of sentiment blended witli the 
severe gravity of the original Roman character. So far too as 
the Romans were capable tjf taking interest in speculative 
questions, the tragic poets contributed to stimulate curiosity 
on sud) subjects, and they anticipated Lucretius in using the 
conclusions of speculative philosophy as well as of common sense 
to assail some of the prevailing forms of superstition. Among 
the passages quoted from Pacuvius are several which indicate 
a taste both for physical and ethical speculation, and others 
which expose the pretensions of religious imposture. These 
poets aided also in developing that capacity which the Roman 
language subsequently displayed of beii^ 'an organ of oratory, 
history and moral disquisition. The literary language of Roine 
was in process of formation during the and century b.c., and 
it was in tlie latter part of this century that the series of great 
Roman orators, with whose spirit Roman tragedy has a strong 
affinity, begins. But the new creative effort in language was 
accompani^ by considerable crudeness of execution, and the 
novel word-fonnations and varieties of inflexion introduced by 
Pacuvius exposed him to the ridicule of the satirist Lucilius, and, 
long afterwards, to that of his imitator Persius. But, notwith- 
standing the attempt to introduce an alien element farto the 
Roman langu^e, which proved incompatible with its natural 
genius, and his own failure to attain the idiomatic purity of 
Naevius, Plautus or Terence, the fragments of his dramas are 
sufficient to prove the service which he rendered to the formation 
of the Mterajy language of Rome as well as to the culture and 
character of his contemporaries. 

Fragments in O. Ribbeok, Fra^mmiaa soaenicae romauomm 
pests (1699), vol. i. ; see also his RUnuseiu Tntgddie (1873 ) ; L. Miillcr, 
De Pacuvit fahuUs (1889); W. S. TeuSel, Caecilius Statius, Pacuvius, 
AUius, Aframins (1858); and Monunaen, Histoiy of Rome, tk. iv. 
oh. 13. 

^ PAD. (i) Probably from the same root as “ pod,” the husk 
or seed-covering in certain plants, a term used m various con- 
nexions, the sense being derived from that of a soft cushion, or 
cushion-like combination used either for protective purposes or 
as stuffing or stiffening. In zoology, it >s particularly used of 
the fleshy elastic protuberances on the sole of the foot of many 
animals such as the cat and dog, the camel, &c. ; and of the similar 
cushion beneath the toes of a bird’s foot or Of the tarsal cushion 
of an insect. In sporting phraseology the whole paw of affix 
or other beast of chase is called the ** pad.” A special technical 
use, somewhat dtfficult to connect -with the above meanings, is 
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for tlie socket cuf a brace or for tbe handle of such tools <as a 
hole saw. (a) The canting wM'd '* pad/’ now surviving in such 
words ais footpad/’ a highway robber, or “ -pad horse,” a 
roadster riding-'horse with an easy action, is the same as ** path,” 
adapted directly from the Low Ger. form pad, a traeJe or road. 
(3) There is an old English dialect word for a frog (Scottish and 
North) or a toad, more familiar in the diminutive ” paddock ” 
(cf. Hamlet, iii. 4, 189; Ma(d>eth, i. r, 9). This is found in m^y 
Teutonic languages, cf. Dan. padde, Du. pad, &c. The diminu'- 
tive is to be distinguished from ” paddock,” a small enclo-sed 
plot of pasture land, an altered form of ” parrock,” O. Eng. 
pearroe. (See Park.) 

PADDING, the term in textile manufacture used for the 
stiffening of various garments. The most useful and flexible 
material for this purpose is hair cloth, but this is too expensive 
to be used for the padding of cheap clothing. Hence many kinds 
of fibrou.s material are employed for the same purpose. Hair, 
cotton, flax, tow, jute and paper are used, alone and in com- 
bination. The fabrics are first woven, and then starched to 
obtain the necessary degree of stiffne-ss and flexibility. 

PADDINGTON, a municipality of Cumberland county. New 
South Wales, Australia, 3 m. S.E. of and suburban to Sydney. 
It is a busy industrial suburb, devoted to brewing, tanning, 
soap-boiling and various other manufactures. The town hwl 
is one of the finest in the colony, and there is an excellent free 
library. Paddington returns one member to parliament. Pop. 
(1901), 22,034. 

PADDINGTON, a north-western metropolitan borough of 
London, England, bounded E. by Hampstead and Marylebone, 
S. by the city of Westminster, and W. by Kensington, and 
extending N. to the boundary of the county of London. Pop. 
(1901), 143,976. The best houses are found in the streets 
and squares of Bayswater, in the south-west, neighbouring 
to Kensington Gardens (a small part of which is in the 
borough) and to Hyde Park, farther east, while in the 
north-east are broad avenues and ” mansions ” of residential 
flats. Bayswater Read, skirting the park and gardens, forms 
part of the southern boundary of the borough; Edgware Road 
forms the eastern; from this Harrow Road branches north-west, 
Bishop’s Road and Westbourne Grove form a thoroughfare 
westward, and Queen’s Road, Bnyswater, fcads south from 
these to Bayswater Road. The name of Paddington finds no 
place in Domesday — k may have been included in the manor 
of Tyburn — and the land belonged to the Abbey of Westminster 
at an early date. It was granted to the see of Lemdon by Edward 
VI. In the i8th century the picturesque rural scenery attracted 
artists, and even in the middle of the 19^1 the open country was 
reached within the confines of the present borough, which now 
contains no traces of antiquity. Bayswater is said to take its 
name from Baynard, a Norman, who after the Conquest held 
land here and had 4 castle by the Thames not far above the 
Tower of London, whence a ward of the city is called Castle 
Baynard- Many springs flowed forth here; the stream called 
Westbourne was near at hand, and water was formerly supplied 
hence to London. In the borough are the Paddington and the 
Queen’s Park technical institutes; St Mary’s Hospital, Praed 
Street, with medical school; and Paddington Green children’s 
hospital. The terminus of the Great Western railway, facing 
Praed Street, is called Paddington Station. The parliamentary 
borough of Paddington has north and south divisions, each 
returning one member. The borough councfl consists of a 
mayor, 10 aldermen and 60 councillors. Area, 1356’ t acres. 

PADDLE, (i) A verb, meaning to splash, dabble or play 
about in water with the feet or hands. (2) A species of oar, with 
a broad flat blade and short handle, used without a rowlock 
for propelling canoes or other lightly-built craft (sec Canoe). 
(3) A small spade-like implement, apparently first used to clear 
a ploughshare from clods of earth. The verb seems to be a 
frequentative form of ” pad,” to walk, cognate with “ path,” or of 
“ pat/’ to strike gently, an onomatopoeic word; it may have been 
influenced by the Fr. ^atrouiller, in much the same sense. 
verb may have given rise to ” paddle,’* an oar; an easy transition 
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in sense; but the Njcw Ettglisk Dictiaiutry identifleB this with 
the word for a ismall spade, which occurs earlier than the 
verb, and seems to have no connexion in isense-with it. The 
implement was known in the 17th, and s8th' centimes also as 
“spaddlc,”a diminutive of “spade,” but ^‘paddle'”, occurs in 
this sense as early >as 1407. The term “ {Odette ” has been 
applied to many objects and implements resembling the oar in 
its broad-bladod end : e.f, a shovel used in mixing materials in 
glass-making, in brick^^making, fire., and also to the floatdx>ard$ 
in the paddle-wheel of a steamboat or the wheel of a water- 
mill. 

PADERBOBN (Lat. Paderae Fatties, Le. the springs of the 
Pader), a town and eoisoopal see of Germany, in the Prussian 
province of Westphalia, 63 m. N.E. from Dortmund on the 
railway to Berlin via Altenbdten. Pop. (1905), 26,468, of whom 
about 80 % are Roman Catholics. It derives its nairae from the 
springs of the Pader, a small affluent of (the Lippe, which rise 
in the town under the cathedral to the number of nearly 200, 
and with such force as to drive several mills within a few yards 
of their source. A large part of tlie town has been rebuilt 
since a great fire of 1875. prominent of half a dozen 

churches is the Roman Catholic calbedral, the western part 
of which dates from the iith, the central part from the 12th, 
and the eastern part from the 13th century; it was restored in 
1891-1^3. Amtjng otlier treasures it contains the silver coffin 
of St Liborius, a substitute for one which was coined into dollars 
in 1622 by Christian of Brunswick, the celebrated freebooter. 
The chapel of St Bartholcanew, although externally insignificant, 
dates from the earlier part of the itth century, and is coimted 
among the most interesting buildings in Westphalia; it was 
restored in 1832. The Jesuit church and the Protestant Abding- 
hofkirche are also interesting. The town hall is a picturesque 
edifice of the 13th century; k was partly rebuilt in the 16th, 
and was restored in the 19th century. Paderborn formerly pos- 
sessed a university, founded in 1614, wkh faculties of theology 
and philosophy, but this was closed in 1819. The manulacturea 
of the town include railway plant, glass, soap, tobacco and 
beer; and there is a trade in grain, cattle, fruit and wool. 

Paderborn owes its early development to Charlemagne, who 
held a diet here in 777 and made it the seat of abwhop a few years 
later. The Saxon emperors also held diets in the city, which 
about the year 1000 was surrounded with weDs. It joined the 
Hanseatic I.eague, obtained many of the privileges of a free 
Imperial town, and endeavoured to assert its independence of 
the bishop. The citizens gladly accepted the reformed doctrines, 
but the supremacy of the older faith was restored in 1604 by 
Bishop Theodore von Fiirstenberg, who forcfldy to<^ possession 
of the city. It underwent the same fate at the bands of Chris- 
tian of Brunswick during the Thirty Years’ War. The bishopric 
of Paderborn formed part of the arch-diocese of Maintz, and its 
bishop became a prince of the empire about 1100. Some of 
the bishops were men of great activity, and the bishopric 
attained a certain measure of importance in North Germany, 
in spite of ravages during the Thirty Years* War and the 
Seven Years’ War. It was secularized in 1803 and was given 
to Prussia, and after losing it for a few years that country 
regained k by the settlement of 1815. The last bishop was 
Franz Egon von Furstenberg (d. 1825). The bishopric md an 
area of nearly 1000 sq. m. and a peculation of about too, 000. 
A new bishopric of Paderborn, with ecclesiastical authority 
only, was established in 1821. 

See W. Richter, Geschtchie der Stadt Paderhom (Paderborn, 
1899-1903); A. Hllbinger, Die Veffassnng der Stadt Paderborn im 
MitUlalter (Munster, 1899) ; and J. Freisen, Die Vniveraitdt Paderhom 
(Paderborn, i8g8). For the history of the bishopric see W. F. 
Gi<rfer8, Die Anf&nae des Bistams Paderborn (raderbom, t86o); 
L. A. T. Holscher, Die dltere Diozese Paderborn (Paderborn, r886) ; 
the Urfiunden des liistums Paderborn, edited hy R. Wilmans (Mfinster, 
1874-1880) ; and W. Richter, Stndien tend Queffen sur Padeebomtp 
Gesckickte (Paderborn, 1893). 

PADEREWSKI, IGHACB MN (t86o> ), Polish pianist 

and composer, was bom in Podolia, a province of Russian 
Poland. He studied music chiefly At Womw, Berlin and 
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Vienna, where he was a pupil of Theodor Leschetizky (b. 1830), 
the pianist and composer. He made his first public appearance 
in Vienna in 1887, in Paris in 1889, and in London in 1890, his 
brilliant playing created a furore which went to almost extrava- 
gant lengths of admiration; and his triumphs were repeated 
in America in 1891. His name at once became synonymous 
with the highest pitch of pianoforte playing, and society was at 
his feet. In 1899 he married Baroness dc Rosen, and after 1900 
he appeared but little in public ; but he became better known as a 
composer, chiefly of pieces for his own instrument. In 1901 his 
opera Manru was performed at Dresden. 

PADIHAM, an urban district in the Clitheroe parliamentary 
division of L^cashire, England, 3 m. W. by N. of Burnley by 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire railway. Pop. (1901), 12,205. 
lies in a wild and dreary district on the precipitous banks of the 
Calder. It possesses large cotton mills, and quarries and coal- 
mines are worked in the immediate neighbourhood. The 
church of St Leonard, founded before 1451, was frequently 
altered before it was rebuilt in 1866-1868 in the Perpendicular 
style. Padiham in 1251 was a manor in the possession of 
Edmund de Lacy. 

PADILLA, JUAN LOPEZ DE, insurrectionary leader in the 

guerra de las comunidades ” in which the commons of Castile 
made a futile stand against the arbitrary policy of Charles V. 
and his Flemish ministers, was the eldest son of the commendator 
of Castile, and was born in Toledo towards the close of the 
15th century. After the cities, by their deputies assembled at 
Avila, had vainly demanded the king’s return, due regard for 
the rights of the cortes, and economical administration, to be 
entrusted to the hands of Spaniards, it was resolved to resort 
to force, and the “ holy junta ” was formed, with Padilla at its 
head. An attempt was first made to establi.sh a national 
government in the name of the imbecile Joanna, who was then 
residing at Tordesillas; with this view they took possession of 
her person, seized upon the treasuiy books, archives, and seals 
of the kingdom, and stripped Adrian of his regency. But the 
junta soon alienated the nobility by the boldness with which it 
asserted democracy and total abolition of privilege, wlule it 
courted defeat in the field by appointing to the supreme command 
of its forces not Padilla but Don Pedro de Giron, who had no 
recommendation but his high birth. After the army of the 
nobility had recaptured Tordesillas, Padilla did something to 
retrieve the loss by taking Torrelobaton and some other towns. 
But the junta, which was not fully in accord with its ablest 
leader, neutralized this advantage by granting an armistice; 
when hostilities were resumed the commons were completely 
defeated near VHlalar (April 23, 1521), and Padilla, who had been 
taken prisoner, was publicly executed on the following day. 
His wife. Dona Maria Pacheco de Padilla, bravely defended 
Toledo against the royal troops for six months afterwards, but 
ultimately was compelled to take refuge in Portugal. 

See Sandoval, Historia de Carlos V, (Pamplona, 1681) ; E. Arm- 
strong, The Emperor Charles V. (1902); A- Rodriquez Villa, Juana 
la Loca (Madrid, xSgz); and Pero Mejia, Comunidades de Castilla, 
in the BiblioUca de autores espaholes of Rivadeneyra, vol. xxi. 

PADISHAH, the Turkish form of the Persian padshah, a title 
—equivalent to “ lord king ” — of the reigning sovereign. 
Though strictly applied in the East to the shahs of Persia, it 
was also used of the Great Moguls or Tatar emperors of Delhi, 
and hence it is now used by the natives of British India of the 
British sovereign as emperor of India. In Europe it is applied 
to the sultan of Turkey. The Persian padshah is from pati, lord, 
master, and shahy king. It is now generally considered to have 
no etymological connexion with ** pasha ” (q.v.). 

PADSTOW, a small seaport and market town in the St Austell 
parliamentary division of Cornwall, England, on a branch of the 
London & South Western railway. Pop, of urban district 
(1901), 1566. It lies near the north coast, on the west shore, 
and 2 m. from the mouth of the estuary of the river Camel, a 
picturesque inlet which from Padstow Bay penetrates 6 m. into 
the land. The church of St Petrock, with a massive roodstonc 
in the churchyard, b miunly Perpendicular, with an Early | 


English tower. Within are an ancient font, a canopied piscina, 
and a fine timber roof over the nave and aisles. Other interest- 
ing churches in the locality are those of St Petrock Minor, 
St Minver, St Michael, St Constantine, and, most remarkable of 
all, St Enodock’s. This building, erected in the 15th century 
amid the barren dunes bordering the east shore of the estuary 
near its mouth, in place of a more ancient oratoiy, was long 
buried beneath drifts of sand. From a little distance only the 
weather-beaten spire can be seen. A Norman font remains 
from the older foundation. A monastery formerly stood on the 
high ground west of Padstow, and according to tradition was 
founded by St Petrock in the 6th and razed by the Danes in 
the loth century. Its site is occupied by Prideaux Place, an 
Elizabethan mansion, which contains among other valuable 
pictures Van Dyck’s portrait of Queen Henrietta Maria. Pentine 
Point shelters Padstow Bay on the north-cast, but the approach 
to the estuary is dangerous during north-westerly gales. Pad- 
stow, nevertheless, is a valuable harbour of refuge, although 
the river channel is narrow and much silted. Dredging, however, 
is prosecuted, the sand being sent inland, being useful as a 
manure through the carbonate of lime with which it is impreg- 
nated. The Padstow Harbour Association (1829) is devot^ to 
the rescue of ships in distress, making no claims for salvage beyond 
the sums necessary for its maintenance. Padstow has fisheries 
and shipyards and some agricultural trade. 

Padstow (Aldestowe 1273, Patrikstowe 1326, Patrestowe 
1346) and St Ives are the only two tolerably safe harbours on 
the north coast of Cornwall. To this circumstance they both 
owed their selection for early settlement. St Petrock, who has 
been called the patron saint of Cornwall, is .said to have landed 
here and also to have died here in the 6th century. At the time 
of the Domesday survey Bodmin, which treasured the saint’s 
remains, had become the chief centre of religious influence, 
Padstow is not mentioned in that record. It was included in the 
bishop of Exeter’s manor of Pawton, which had been annexed 
to the see of Crediton upon its formation by Edward tlie Elder 
in 909. Padstow was plundered by the Danes in 981. Until 
then it is said to have possessed a monastery, which thereupon 
was transferred to Bodmin. Two manors of Padstow are 
mentioned later— the prior of Bodmin’s manor, which included 
the rectory, and a manor which passed from the Bonvilles to 
the Greys, marquesses of Dorset, both of which were eventually 
acquired by the family of Prideaux. From the letters patent 
addressed to the bailiffs of Padstow demanding the survey and 
delivery of ships for foreign service, the appointment of a king’s 
butler for the port, and the frequent recourse which was had to 
the king’s courts for the settlement of disputes of shipping, 
Padstow appears to have been a port of considerable repute in 
the 14th century. Its affairs were entrusted to a reeve or 
bailiff acting in conjunction with the principal men of the town. 
In 1540 I.eland, without sufficient reason, credits Athelstan 
with the bestowal of such privileges as it then enjoyed, and 
describes it as a parish full of fishermen and Irishmen. Forty 
years later Norden describes it as an incorporation and market 
town. Carew in 1602 states that it had lately purchased a 
corporation and derived great profit from its trade with Ireland. 
Some steps towards incorporation were doubtless taken, but 
it is remarkable that no traces of its municipal character are 
discoverable in any subsequent records. A prescriptive market 
is held on Saturdays; two fairs of like nature have disappeared. 

PADUA (Lat. Palavium; Ital. Padova), a city of northern 
Italy, on the river Bacchiglione, 25 m. W. of Venice and 18 m. 
S.E. of Vicenza, with a population of 82,283. The city is 
picturesque, with arcaded streets, and many bridges crossing the 
various branches of the Bacchiglione, which once surrounded 
the ancient walls. The Palazzo della Ragione, with its great 
hall on the upper floor, is reputed to have the largest roof un- 
supported by columns in Europe; the hall is nearly rectangular, 
its length 267I ft., its breadth 89 ft., and its height 78 ft.; the 
walls are covered with symbolical paintings in fresco; the building 
stands upon arches, and the upper storey is surrounded by an 
open loggia, not unlike that wMch surrounds the basilica of 
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Vicenza; the Palazzo was begun in iija and iinished in 12x9; in 
1306 Fra Giovanni, an Augustinian friar, covered the whole with 
one roof; originally there were three roofs, spanning the three 
chambers into which the hall was at first divided; me internal 
partition walls remained till the fire of 1420, when the Venetian 
architects who undertook the restoration removed them, throw- 
ing all three compartments into one and forming the present 
great hall. In the Piazza dei Signori is the beautiful loggia 
called the Gran Guardia, begun in 1493 and finished in 1526, 
and close by is the Palazzo del Capitanio, the residence of the 
Venetian governors, with its great door, the work of Falconetto 
of Verona, 1532. The most famous of the Paduan churches 
is the basilica dedicated to Saint Anthony, commonly called 11 
Santo; the bones of the saint rest in a chapel richly ornamented 
with carved marbles, the work of various artists, among them 
of Sansovino and Falconetto; the basilica was begun about the 
year 1230 and completed in the following century; tradition 
says that tlie building was designed by Niccola Pisano; it is 
covered by seven cupolas, two of them pyramidal. On the piazza 
in front of the church is Donatello’s magnificent equestrian 
statue of Erasmo da Narni, the Venetian general (1438-1441). 
The Eremitani is an Augustinian church of the 13th century, 
distinguished as containing the tombs of Jacopo (1324) and 
Ubertino (1345) da Carrara, lords of Padua, and for the chapel of 
SS. James and Christopher, illustrated by Mantegna’s frescoes. 
Close by the Eremitani is the small church of the Annunziata, 
known as the Madonna dell* Arena, whose inner walls are entirely 
covered with paintings by Giotto, Padua has long been famous 
for its university, founded by Frederick II. in 1238, Under the 
rule of Venice the university was governed by a board of three 
patricians, called the Riformatori dello Studio di Padova. The 
list of professors and alumni is long and illustrious, containing, 
among others, the names of Bembo, Sperone Speroni, Veselius, 
Acquapendente, Galileo, Pomponazzi^ Pole, Scaliger, Tasso 
and Sobicski. The place of Padua in the history of art is 
nearly as important as its place in the history of learning. The 
presence of the university attracted many distinguished artists, 
as Giotto, Lippo Lippi and Donatello; and for native art there 
was the sdiool of Squarcione (1394-1474), whence issued the 
great Mantegna (143X-1506). The industry of Padua has 
greatly developed in modern times.. Corn and saw mills, dis- 
tilleries, chemical factories, breweries, candle-works, ink-works, 
foundries, agricultural machine and automobile works, have been 
established and are flourishing. The trade of the district has 
grown to such an extent that Padua has become the central 
market for the whole of Venetia^ 

Padua claims to be the oldest city in north Italy; the inhabi- 
tants pretend to a fabulous descent from the Trojan Antenor, 
whose relics they recognized in a large stone sarcophagus ex- 
humed in the year 1274^ Their real origin is involved in tliat 
obscurity whidi conceals the ethnography of the earliest settlers 
in the Venetian plain. Padua early became a populous and 
thriving city, thanks to its excellent breed of horses and the 
wool of its sheepw Its men fought for the Romans at Cannae, 
and the city became so powerful that it was reported able to 
raise two hundred thousand fighting men. Abano in the neigh- 
bourhood was made illustrious by the birth of Livy, and Padua 
was the native place of Valerius Flaccus, Asconius Pedianus 
and Thrasea Paetusj Padua, in common with north-eastern 
Italy, suffered severely from the invasion of the Huns under 
Attila (452). It then passed under the Gothic kings Odoacer 
and Theodoric, but made submission to the Greeks in 540^ The 
city was seized again by the Goths under Totila, and again 
restored to the Eastern Empire by Narses in 568. Following 
the course of events common to most cities of north-eastern 
Italy, the history of Padua falls under eight heads: (i) the 
Lombard rule, (2) the Frankish rule, (3) the period of the bishops, 
(4) the emergence of the commune, (5) the period of the despots, 
(6) the period of Venetian supremacy, (7) the period of Austrian 
supremacy, and finalty (8)_ the period of united Italy, (i) 
Under the Lombards the city of Padua rose in revolt (601) 
Igainst Agilulph, the Lombard king, and after suffering a long 


and bloody siege was stormed and burned by him4 ^ The city did 
not easily recover from this blow, and Padua was still weak when 
the Franks succeeded the Lombards as masters of north Italy. 
(2) At the Diet of Aix-la-Chapelle{8a8) the duchy and much of 
Friuli, in which Padua lay, was divided into four counties, one 
of which took its title from that city. (3) During the period 
of episcopal supremacy Padua does not appear to have been 
either very important or very active. The general tendency of 
its policy throughout the war of investitures was Imperial and 
not Roman; and its bishops were, for the most part, Germans. 
(4) But under the surface two important movements were taking 
place. At the beginning of the 11th century the citizens estab- 
lished a constitution, composed of a general council or lerislativc 
assembly and a credenza or executive; and during ue next 
century they were engaged in wars with Venice and Vicenza 
for the right of water-way on the Bacchiglione and the Brenta — 
so that, on the one hand, the city grew in power and self- 
reliance, while, on the other, the great families of Camposam- 
piero, D’Este and Da Romano began to einerge and to divide 
the Paduan district between them. The citizens, in order to 
protect their liberties, were obliged to elect a podcstk, and their 
choice fell first on one of the D’Este family (r. 1175), The 
temporary success of the Lombard league helped to strengthen 
the towns; but tlicir ineradicable jealousy of one another soon 
reduced them to weakness again, so that in 1236 Frederick II. 
found little difficulty in establishing his vicar Ezzelino da Romano 
in Padua and the neighbouring cities, where he practised fright- 
ful cruelties on the inhabitants. When Ezzelino met his death, 
in 1259, Padua enjoyed a brief period of rest and prosperity : 
the university flourished; the basilica of the saint was oegun; 
the Paduans became masters of Vicenza. But this advance 
brought them into dangerous proximity to Can Grande della 
Scala, lord of Verona, to whom they had to yield in 1311, (5) 
As a reward for freeing the city from the Scalas, Jacopo da 
Carrara was elected lord of Padua in 1318. From that date 
till 1405, with the exception of two years (1388-1390) when Gian 
Galeazzo Visconti held the town, nine members of the Carrara 
family succeeded one another as lords of the city. It was a long 
period of restlessness, for the Carraresi were constantly at war ; 
they were finally extinguished between the growing power of 
the Visconti and of Venice. (6) Padua passed under Venetian 
rule in 1405, and so remained, with a brief interval during the 
wars of the League of Cambray, till the fall of the republic in 
1797. The city was governed by two Venetian nobles, a podestk 
for civil and a captain for military affairs; each of these was 
elected for sixteen months. Under these governors the great 
and small councils continued to discharge municipal busmess 
and to administer the Paduan law, contained in the statutes of 
1276 and 1362. The treasury was mantled by two chamber- 
lains; and every five years the Paduans sent one of their nobles 
to reside as nuncio in Venice, and to watch the interests of his 
native town. (7 and 8) After the fall of the Venetian republic 
the history of Padua follows the history of Venice during the 
periods of French and Austrian supremacy. In 1866 the battle 
of Koniggratz gave Italy the opportunity to shake off the last of 
the Austrian yoke, when Venetia, and with Venetia Padua, 
became part of the united Italian kingdom. 

See Cnronicon patavinum/' in L. A. Muratori's Anfiqnitaies itali- 
cae medii aevi, vof. iv. (Milan, 1738); “Kolandino" and ** Monaco 
padovano" (Muratori's Annai* d'italia, vol. viii., Venice, 1790; Cor- 
tusiorum historia,*' ibid. vol. xii.; Gattari, Istoriapadovana,'* ibid. 
voL xvii.; Vergerius, “Vitae carrariensium princ^um,” ibid. vol. 
xvi.); G.Verci. Storia della Marca Trevigiana (Venice, 1786); Abate 
G. Gennari, Annali di Padova (Padu^ ; G. uttadella, Storia della 
dominazione carrarese (Padua, 1842) ; P. Litta, Famiflie celehri, s.v. 
“ Carraresi "(z825-z83.^; C. Cantu, I llusiraxione grande delLombardO' 
Veneto (Milan, 1857); B. Gonzati, La Basilica di Sant' AtUonio di 
Padova (Padua, 1853). (H. F. B.) 

PADUCAH, a city and the county-seat of McCracken county, 
Kentucky, U.S.A., at the confluence of the Tennessee river with 
the Ohio, about la m. below the mouth of the Cumberland, and 
about 50 m. £. by N. of Cairo, Illinois. Pop. (1890), 12,797; 
(1900), i 9,446> of whom 5814 were negroes and 516 were foreign- 
bom; (1906 estimate), 22,464. It is served by three branches of. 
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th« Iffinofs Centittl'raiifttiad, a brandi of the Nashviltei Chatta- 
nooga first Eoois raffmiy (of which it ia the terminu*), and by 
steamboat lines to Pittsburg, LcruisvHle, St Louis, New Orleans, 
Nashvitfe-, Oiattariooga, awd odier river ports. Paducah is in 
a rich agric ultural rfegiorr, and its wholesale trade is probably 
greater than- that of atny other of the state except Louisville. 
Its trade is largely iir groceries, whisky, toba-cco, hardware, 
grain amt live stock, vrgetaibtes and lumber. It is a large loosef- 
Icaf tobacco market, and is a headquarters for tow boats carrying 
coal down the Mississippi. The Illinois Central and the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga fit l 3 t Louis railways have repair shops here; 
and there are numercftis manufactures, the value of the factory 
products increasing from ^^2,976, 931 in 1900 to $4,443,223 in 
1905; or 49-3 %. Paducah (said to have been named in honour 
of an Indian- chief’ who Kved in the vicinity and of whom there 
i.s a stattrc hr the- city) was settled in 1821, was laid out in 18^, 
vtis incorporated as a town in 1830, and was chartered as a city 
in 1856; The city was occupied by General U. S. Grant the 5th 
of September r86t; on the asth of March 1864 it was entered 
by a Confederate force under General Nathan B. Forrest, who, 
howe\Tr, waff xmablfe ter capture the fortificatbns and imme- 
diately withdrew. 

PA«AIf (Gr. ffatap, epic Hiuijti)!?);. in Homer (//. v; 401, 899), 
the pliysiciair of the- gods: In other writers the word is a mere 
epithet of Apollo (q:v.) in his capacity as a god of healing (cf. 
laTpSfiavTii ovkios), but it' is not known whether Paean was 
originally a separate deity or merely an aspect of Apollo. Homer 
leaves the question unanswered; Hesiod (cf. schol. Horn. Od.hr. 
432) definitely separates the two, and' in later poetry Paean is 
invoked independently as' a health god. It is ecjually difficult 
to discover the relation between Paean or Paeon m the sense of 
** healer” and Paean in the sense of “ song.”' Farnell refers to 
the ancient association between the healing craft and the sing- 
ing of spells, and says that it is impossible to decide which is the 
onginal sense. At all events thc meaning of “ healer ” gradually 
gave [dace to that of “ hymn,” from tlic pdirase ITaidv. 
such songs- >vere‘ originally addressed to Apollo (cf. the H'omcric 
Hymn to Apollo'yj^, and notes in ed. by Sikes and Allen), and 
afterwards to other gods, Diony.sus, Helios, Asclepius. About 
the 4th contuiy the paean became merely a formula of adblation; 
its object was either to implore protection against disease and 
misfortune; or' to offer thanks after such protection had been 
rendered: Its connexion with Apollo as the slayer of the python 
led to its association with battle and victory; hence it became 
the custom fbr a paean to be svmg by an army on die mardi and 
before entering into battle, when a fleet left the harbour, and also 
after a victory had been won. Themost famous paeans are those 
of Bacchylides {j.v.) and Pindar {q.v.). Paeans were sung at 
the festival^' of ApoHo (especially the Hyacinthia), at banquets, 
and later even at public funerals. In- later times they •were 
addressed not only to the gods; but to human beings. In this 
manner the Rhodians celebrated Ptolemy f. of Egypt, the 
Samians I.ysander of Sparta, the Athenians Demetrius, the 
Delbhians Craterus of Macedon. The word ” paean ” is now 
used in the sense of any song of joy or triumph. 

See A. Fairbanks, "A Study of the Greek Paean,” No. xii. of 
Cornell Studies in Clemieeit Philology (New York, 1900) ; L. K. Fameli, 
Cults of tiie Greek States. 

FAGLlGinr» a people of ancient Italy, first mentioned as a 
member of a confederacy which included, the Marsi, Mariucini 
and Vesrini. (qq.v.), with which the Romans came into conflict 
in the second Samnite War, 325, b.c. (Liv. -vin, 29), On the 
submission of the Samnites they all came into alliance 'with 
Rome ini 305*-3oa Bic..(Liv. ix. 45, x. 3, and Died, xx, 10s), the 
Paelignians ha^jg fbo^t hard (Died. xx. 90) against even this 
degree of- subjection. Each of them was an independent unit, 
and in none was there* any town or community poHtieally 
separate from the tribe* as' a whole. Thus the Vestini issued' 
coins* in' the 3rd century;' eath' of them appears in the list of the 
allies if! the Social War (Appian,- H.C. i. 39*, with J. Beloch; Disr 
HidistM Btmd'nntet romisdtor Bd^monie, p. 51); How purely 
ItaHe ih'Seatiment.these communities of the- mountain country 


' romaihed appears from the choice of the mountain fbftrWi of 
Gorffnium as the rebel capital. It was remfthed Vitellio, the 
Oscan form of Italit^ a name which appears; written in Osean 
alphabet, on the' coins struck there in 90 B,c, (see R. S. Con'way, 
The Italic Dialect's, p. 216). 

The inscriptions wC possess are enough to show that the' 
(fialect spoken by these tribes was substantially the same from 
the northern boundary of the Frentani to some place in* the upper 
AternuS valley not far from Amitemum (mod. Aquila), and that 
this dialect closely resembled the Oscan of Lucania and Samnium, 
thou^ presenting some peculiarities of its own, which warrant, 
perhaps, the use of the name North Oscan. The clearest of 
these is the use of postpositions, as in Vestine Poimunie'n, 
“ in temple Pomonalr ” ; priitom-e, i.e. in proxitmm, ** on to what 
lies before you*.” Others are the sibilation of consonantal * and 
the assibilsrtion of -di- to some sound like that of English ; (de- 
noted by Din the local- variety of Latin alphabet), as in vidadu, 
“ viamdo,” i.e. ” ad-viam ”; Musesa^hsA. Mussedia ; and the 
loss of d (in pronunciation) in the ablative, as- in aetatu firata 
fertlid {i.e. aetate fertili finita), where the contrast of the last with 
the other two forms shows that the -d was an* archaism still 
occasionally used in writing. The last sentence of the inter- 
esting cpitaj>h from which this phrase is taken may be quoted 
as a specimen of the dialect; the stone- was found in Pentima, the 
ancient Corfinium, and the very perfect style of the Latin alpha- 
bet in which it is written shows that it cannot well be earlier 
than the last century b.c. : “ Eite uus pritrome pacris, puus 
ecic lexc lifar,” “ ite vos porro pacati (cum bona pace), qui hoc 
scriptum {libcir, 3rd decl. neut.) legistis.” The form lexe {ind. 
plur. perf. indie.) is closely parallel to the inflection of the same 
person in Sanskrit and of quite unique linguistic interest. 

The name- Paeligni may belong to the NO-class of Ethnica 
(see Sabini), but the difference that it has no vowel before 
the suffix suggests that it may rather be parallel with the 
suffix of Lat. privignus. If it has any connexion with I.at. 
paelex, ” concubine,” it is conceivable that it meant “ half- 
breeds,” and was a name coined in contempt by the conquering 
Sabines, who turned the tonta Maronca into the community of 
the Mamtcim {q v ). But, when unsupported by direct evi- 
dence; even the most temjking etymology is an unsafe guide. 
For tJie history of the Paeligni after 90 B.c. see the references 
given in C. /. L. ix. 290 (Sulmo, esp. Ovid, e.g. Fasti, 
iv. 79; Anvor. ii. 16; Floras ii. 9; Caes. B. C. i. 15) and 296 
(Corfinium, e.g. Diodi. Sic. xxxvii. 2, 4; Caes. B. €. i. 15). None 
of the- Latin inscriptions of the district need be older than Sulla, 
but some of them both in language and script show the style 
of hiff period (e.g. 3087, 3137); and, on the other hand, as several 
of the native inscriptions, which are all in the I.atin alphabet, 
show the normal letters of the CTiceronian period, there is little 
doubt' that, for religious and private* purposes at least, the- 
PaeMgnian dialect lasted down to the middle of the rst century 
B.c. 

Paelignian and this group of inscriptions generaflly form 
a most important link in the chain of the J*talic dialects; as 
without them the transition from Ofetan to Umbrian* would 
be completely lost. The unique collection of inscriptions and' 
antiquitfes' of Pentima antf the museum at Sulmona were both 
created by the late Professor Antonio dfe Nino, whose brilliant 
gifts and unsparing devotion to the antiquities of his native- 
district rescued every single Paelignian monument that we 
possess. 

For farther details and the text of the inscriptions, the place- 
munee, Ao., see R. S. Conway, The Italic Didkcti, pp. 233 sqq., and' 
the earfier authoritne there cited. (R. S; C.) 

FAB 0 fFIA, in ancient geogrhphy, the land of the* Paeoniarts, 
the boundaries of which, like the early history of its inhabitants, 
are very obscure. The Paeonians are regattJed as dfesedndants 
of the Phrygians of Asia Minor, large numbers of whom in earfy 
times crossed over to Europe. According to the notional legendJ 

g lerodotus v. 16), they were Teucriin cdonists frorn'Tipy, and 
omer {Iliad, ii; 848). speaks of Paeonians from the AxhiS 
fighting on the side ^ their Trojan kinsmen. Before the rri^ 
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of pamis HystaspeSj they had made theis way as few east as 
Perinthua in Thrace-on the Propimtis. Atone timeali Mygdonia, 
together with Crestonlci, was subject to them. When Xerxes 
crossed Chalddioe on. his way to Therma (Thessalonica) he is 
said to have marched “through Paconian territory.” They 
occupied the entire valiey of the Axius (Vardar) as far inland as 
Stobiy the valleys to the east of it as for as the Stiymon (Struma), 
and the countiy round Astibus and the river of the same name, 
with the water o£ which they anointed- their kings. Emathia, 
the district betw'een the Kaliacmon (Bistritza) and Axius, was 
once called Paoonia; and Pieria and Pelagonia were inhabited 
by Paeonians. In consequence of the growth of Macedonian 
power, and under pres.Hure from their Thracian neighbours, their 
tecritory was considerably diminished,^ and in historical times 
was limited to the N. of Macedonia from I'll5rria to the Strymon. 
The chief town and seat of the kings was Bylazora (Veles, 
Kuprolu on the Axius); in the Roman period, Stobi (Piisto- 
Gradsko). The Paeonians included several independent tribes, 
all later united under the rule of a single king. Little is known 
of their manners and customs. They adopted the cult of Dionysus, 
known, amongst them as Dyalus or Dryalus^ and Herodotus 
(iv. 33) mentions that.the Thracian and Paconian women offered 
sacrifice to Queen Artemis (probably Bendis). They worshipped 
the sun. in the form of a small round, disk fixed on the top of a 
pole. A passage in Athenaeus (ix. p. 398) seems to indicate 
the affinity of their language with Mysian. They drank barley 
beer and various decoctions made from plants and herbs. The 
country was rich in gold and a bituminous kind of wood (er 
stone, which burst into a blaze when in contact with water) callcdl 
a-inyos (or trirtvos)* The women were famous for their industry.. 
In this connexion Herodotus (v. 12) tells the story that Darius„ 
having seen at Sardis- a beautiful Paconian woman carrying 
a pitcher on her head, leading a horse to drink, and spinning 
iiax, all at the same time,, inquired who she was. Havl^ been 
informed that she was a Paconian, he sent instructions to 
Megabyzus, commander in Thntce, to deport' two tribes of the 
nation without delay to Asia. At the time of the Persian 
invasion* the Paeonians on the lower Strymon had lost, while 
those in the north maintained, their independence. They 
frequently made inroads into Macedonian territory, until they 
were finally subdued by Philip, who permitted tliem to retaun 
their government by kings. The daughter of Audoleon, one of 
these kings, was the: wife of Pyrrhus; king of Epirus, and Alex- 
ander the Great wished to bestow the hand of his sister Cynane 
upon Langarus, who had shown himself loyal to Philip. An 
inscription, discovered in 1877 at Olympia on the base of a statue, 
states that it was set up by the community of the Paeonians 
in honour of their king and founder Dropion. Another 
king, whose name appears as Lyppeius on a fragment of an 
inscription found at Athens relati^ to a treaty of alliance is 
no doubt identical with the Lycceius or Lyepeius of Paconian 
coins (see B. V. Head, Histaria numorum, 1887, p. 207). In 
280 the Gallic invaders under Brenmis ravaged the land of the 
Paeonians, who, being further hard pressed by the Dardani, had 
no alternative but to join the Macedonians, whose downfall they 
shared. After* the Roman conquest, Paconia east and west of 
the Axius formed the second' and third districts respe^vely 
of Macedonia (Livy xlv. 29); Under Diocletian Paeonia and 
Pelagonia formed a nro^dnee called Macedonia secunda or 
saltUaris, belongingto tneprefecture of lHyricum. 

See W. Tomaschek, "'Hie alten Thraker" in Sitiwngsberichte d&e 
h,. Akadi, dav Wissenschafteru, xxviib. (Vienna, 1893) ; H. F. O. A|x-1, 
Makedomen var Kdnig Philipp (Leipzig, 1847); C. O. Mtiller, Uber 
die IVohimiee,, die.Absi^mmmg undaie dUere Cesohichte des mahedon- 
iscken Volkes (Berlin, 1825): T. Desdevises-du-De/ert, Giographie 
oMitmu dt see. also Macxdomix. 

mBCmilS') of M%nde in Thrace, a Greek sculptor of the 
latter part of tfte, sdi* century. The statement of Pausanias 
that he- executed owe of- the ^diments of the tonple of Zeus 
at Olympia is rejected* by critics. But we possess an important 
woric of Paeonius in the Victory found in the German excava- 
tions' at Olympia, and* set up^ according to the most probable 
view; ia memory of die battle of Sphactoria (see Grxek Art, 


36). It bears the in.scr!ption “ Dedicated tb-OIympiMt Zeus 
by the Messenians and Naupaetians as tt tithe of the spoil of 
their enemies; Pwonins of Mende meMfe- the stiatdej and wa-s- a 
successful Competitor in the eonstraction of tile gafete-figures 
for the teiriplfe.” The gable figures last mentioned were douM- 
less gilt victories of bronze which stood on the gaWe, not in it. 
Pausanias seems to have misunderstood the phmse' as* implying 
that Paeoniu.s made one of the pedimcntal groups. 

PAEONY (botanically Paeonia', Nat. ord. Ranuneufaceae; 
q.v.) a genus of plants remarkable for their large and gorgeous 
flowers. There are two distinct sets, one the strong-growing 
herbaceous kind, v/ith fleshy roots and annual stems, derived 
mainly from Paeonia alMIUna and P, offieincMsythe other called 
the tree paeony, stiff-growing plants with half-woody permanent 
stems, which have sprung from the Ch'inese P. Moutan. 

The herbaceous paeonies usually grow from 2 to 3 ft: in 
height, and have large much-dividfed leaves,, and ample ^wers 
of varied and attractive* colours, and of a globular form' m the 
double varieties which art those most prizi^ iw ^wdens^ They 
usually blossom in May and June, and as- ornaments for lterge 
beds in pleasure-grounds, and for the-ftront parts of shrtihbwfes, 
few flowers equal them in gorgeous efCecL. A goocL moist loaintuy 
soil suits them best,, and a moderate supply of raamire is 
beneficial. They are impatient of frequtent transplantings or 
repeated divisions for purposes of propagEtioii;. but when 
necessary they may be multiplied by this means; early in 
autumn, care being taken that a sound bud ia attached to each 
portion of the tuberous roots. 

The older varieties of P. aibiflom indude Candida, festa, 
jragrans, Humei, Reevesti, rubescens, veytaUs,. Whideyii, fim.; 
those of P. officinalis embrace edbicansy aneimmtfiora, Baxteriy 
hlanda, rosea, Sabini, &c. The ^rdeox varieties of modern 
times are,, however, still more- beautiful, the* flowers being in 
many instances delicately tinted with more- than one colour, 
such as buff with bronzy centre, carmine with yellowish centre, 
rose with oninge centre,, white tinted with rose, &c. 

The Siberian P. tenuijoUa, with finely cut leaves and crimson 
flowers, is a graceful border plant, and its double-fl,owered 
variety is perhaps the most elegant of its race. 

The Moutans or tree paeonies are remarkable for their sub- 
.shrubby habit, forming vigorous plants sometimes- attaining 
a hei^rt of 6 to 8 ft., and producing in May ma^ificent flowers 
which vary in colour from white to lilac, purple magenta, violet 
and rose. These aare produced on the young shoots, which- 
naturally bud: forth early in the sprite, and are in consequence- 
liable in; bleak localities, unless protected, to be cut off by spring, 
hosts. They requjre to be thoroughly ripened in summer, 
and therefore a hot season and a dryish situation- aie desirable 
for their well-being ; and they require perfect rest during winter. 
Small plants with a single stem, if wcU matured so as to ensure 
their blossoming, m^tke- very attractive plants when forced. 
'Ihey are increased by grafting in late summer or autumn on the* 
root-s of the herbaceous paeonies.. 

The yellow-flowered, tree paeony (P. lutta) -ma introduced 
from China in 1887, but is still very rare. There are hundreds 
of names- given to the colour variations. of both, the herbaceous 
and tree paeonies, but aa these- have only a fleeting interest 
it is better to- consult current cateloguea for the latest types. 

FA£R, FEiUDlliAlfDO (1771-1839), Italiaxt musical composer, 
was bora at. Parma on. xst of June 1771. He studi<^ the 
theory of music under the violinist Ghiretti, a pupil of the 
Conservatoire della Fietit de’ Turchim at Naples.. His first 
opera, La Locanda dd vagtbondi, was . published when- he was 
only sixteen; others rapidly followed* and his name was soon 
fantous throughout Italy. In iv797 he went to Vienna, where his 
wife,, the singer Riccas^, had obtained an enp;agement at the 
opera; here he produced a series of opeps* mcluding his La 
CamUla ossia il SoUerarmo (1799) and his. AdiUler (i8or). In 
1803 he was appointed composer to the court theatre at Dresden, 
where his wife was also eng^ed as a singer, and in x8^ the life 
appointment of Hofkapdimeister was bestowed upon him by the. 
elector. At Dresdmk her produce^, inter diuyll Sargino (x^3)|. 
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an opera which obtained a wide popularity, and Leonora (1804), 
based on the same story as Beethoven’s Fiddio, In 1807 
Napoleon while in Dresden took a fancy to him, and took him 
with him to Warsaw and Paris at a salary of a8,ooo francs^ 
In i8ia he succeeded Spontini as conductor of the Italian opera 
in Paris. This post he retained at the Restoration, receiving 
also the posts of chamber composer to the king and conductor 
of the private orchestra of the duke of Orleans. In 1823 he 
retired from the Italian opera in favour of Rossini. In 1831 
he was elected a member of the Academy, and in 1832 was 
appointed conductor of his orchestra by I^ng Louis Philippe. 
He died on the 3rd of May 1839. 

PaSr wrote in all 43 operas, in the Italian style of Paesiello 
and Cimarosa. His other works, which include nine religious 
compositions, thirteen cantatas, and a short list of orchestral 
and chamber pieces, are of little importance] in any case the 
superficial quality of his compositions was such as to secure 
him popularity while he lived and after his death oblivicm. 

See R. Eitner, Quellen-Lexikon (Leipzig, 1902), viL 277 sqq., where 
a list of his works is given. 

PAESTUM (Gn notrfiSaivfa] mod. Pesto), an ancient Greek 
city in Lucania, near the sea, with a railway station 24 m. S.E. of 
Salerno, 5 m. S. of the river Silarus (Salso). It is said by Strabo 
(v. 251) to have been founded by Troezenian and Achaean 
colonists from the still older colony of Sybaris, on the Gulf of 
Tarentum; this probably happened not later than about 600 b.c. 
Herodotus (i. 167) speaks of it as being already a flourishing city 
in about 540 b.c., when the neighbouring city of Velia was 
founded. For many years the city maintained ite independence, 
though surrounded by the hostile native inhabitants of Lucania. 
Autonomous coins were struck, of which many specimens now 
exist (see Numisuatics). After long struggles the city fell into 
the h^ds of the Lucanians (who nevertheless did not expel the 
Greek colonists) and in 273 b.c. it became a Latin colony under 
the Roman rule, the name being changed to the Latin form 
Paestum, It successfully resisted the attacks of Hannibal] 
and it is noteworthy that it continued to strike copper coins even 
under Augustus and Tiberius. The neighbourhood was then 
healthy, highly cultivated, and celebrated for its flowers; the 
“ twice blooming roses of Paestum ” are mentioned by Virgil 
{Gear. iv. ii 8 ), 0 yid(Me#. xv. 708), Martial (iv. 41, lO] vi. 80, 6), 
and Other Latin poets. Its present deserted and malarious state 
is probably owii^ to the silting up of the mouth of the Silarus, 
which has overflowed its bed, and converted the plain into 
unproductive marshy ground. Herds of buffaloes, and the few 
peasants who watch them, are now the only occupants of this 
once thickly populated and garden-like region. In 871 Paestum 
was sacked and partly destroyed by Saracen invaders; in the nth 
century it was further dismantled by Robert Guiscard, and in 
the i 6 iti century was finally deserted. 

The ruins of Posidonia are among the most interesting of 
the Hellenic world. The earliest temple in Paestum, the so- 
called Basilica, must in point of style be associated with the 
temples D and F at Selinus, and is therefore to be dated about 
570-554 B.c.^ It is a building of unique plan, with nine columns 
in the front and eighteen at the sides, 4} ft. in diameter. A line 
of columns runs down the centre of the cella. The colunms 
have marked entasis, and the flutings end in a semicircle, above 
which is generally a torus (always present in the so-called temple 
of Ceres). The capitals are remarkable, inasmuch as the necking 
immediately below the echinus is decorated with a band of leaves, 
the arrangement of which varies in different cases. The columns 
and the architraves upon them are well preserved, but there is 
nothing above the frieze existing, and the cella wall has entirely 
disappeared. Next in point of date comes the so-called temple 
of C»es, a hexastyle penpteros, whidu may be dated after 540 b.c. 
ITie columns are all standing, and the west and part of the east 
pediment are still in situ; but of the cella, again, nothing is 

1 The dating adopted in the present article, which is in absolute 
contradictimi to that given in me prevkms edition of this work, is 
that given by R. KoMewgr and O. Pnehstein, Die gri$ekt$ckm 
Ttmpa in VntmHMieu und SieiUoH (Berlin, 1899). 1 1-33. 
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I ieft< The capitals are like those of the Basilica, but the detaOs 
are difierently worked out. In front of this temple stood a 
sacrificial altar as long as the temple itself^ 

The most famous of the temples of Paestum, the so-called 
temple of Neptune, comes next in point of date (about 420 b.c.). 
It is a hexastyle peripteros with fourteen columns on each side, 
and is remarkably well-preserved, both pediments and the 
epistyle at the sides being still in situ. No traces of the decora- 
tion of the pediments and metopes have been preserved. The 
cella, the outer walls of which have to a great extent disappeared, 
has two internal rows of seven columns 4I ft. in diameter, upon 
which rests a simple epistyle, supporting a row of smaller columns , 
so that the interior of the cella was in two storeys* 

The Temple of Peace is a building of the Roman period of 
the 2nd century b.c., with six Doric columns on the front, 
eight on the sides and none at the back; it was excavated in 
1830 and is now entirely covered up. Traces of a Roman 
theatre and amphitheatre (.^) have also been found. The circuit 
of the town walls, well built of squared blocks of travertine, 
and i6 ft. thick, of the Greek period, is almost entire; they are 
about 3 m. in circumference, enclosing an irregular, roughly 
rectangular area. There were four gates, that on the east with 
a single arched opening being well-preserved. Outside the north 
gate is a street of tombs, in some of which were found arms, 
vases and fine mural paintings (na.v in the Naples Museum). 


The following table gives the chief dimensions of the four temrlcs 
clescril>e<l above in feet ; — 



Length with- 
out steps. 

Breadth with- 
out steps. 

Length of 
cella. 

Breadth of 
cella. 

Diameter of 
columns. 

Height of 
columns. 

Number of 
columns. 

Basilica (so- 
called) . . 

178 

8o| 

*37l 

444 

4} 

21 

50 

Temple of 
Ceres (so- 
called) . , 

108 

47i 

784 

*s4 

64 

194 

34 

Temple of 
Neptune 
(so-called) . 

197 

80 

149I 

444 


28 

36 

Temple of 
Peace (so- 
called) . . 


44i 

484 

28t 

3 

? 

20 


(T. As.) 

PAEZ, J 0 S :6 ANTONIO (1790-1873), Venezuelan president, 
was born of Indian parents near Acarigua in the province of 
Barinas on the 13th of June 1790. He came to the front in the 
war of independence against Spain, and his military career, which 
began about 1810, was distinguished by the defeat of the Spanish 
forces at Mata de la Miel (1815), at Montecal and throughout 
the province of Apure (1816), and at Puerto Cabello (1823). In 
1829 he furthered the secession of Venezuela from the republic 
of Colombia, and he became its first president ^1830-1834). 
He was again president in 1839-1843, and dictator m 1846; but 
soon afterwards headed a revolution against his successor and 
was thrown into prison. In 1850 he was released and left the 
country, but in 18^8 he returned, and in i860 was made 
minister to the United States. A year afterwards he again 
returned and made himself dictator, but in 1863 was overthrown 
and exiled. He died in New York on the 6th of May 1873. 

His autobiogr^hy was published at New York in 1867-1869, and 
his son Ramon ^ez wrote Public Life of J, A. Poes (1864). An 
Apoteosis by Guzman Blanco was published at Paris in 1889. 

PAEZ, PEDRO (1564-1622), Jesuit missionary to Abyssinia, 
was bom at Olmcdo in Old (Castile in 1564. Having entered 
the Society of Jesus, he was set apart for foreign mission service, 
and sent to Goa in 1588. Within a year he and a fellow-mis- 
sionary were despatched from that place to Abyssinia to act as 
spiritual directors to the Portuguese residents. On his way 
thither he fell into the hands of pirates at Dhofar and was 
sent to Sanaa, capital of the Yemen, where he was detained 
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for seven years by the pasha as a slave. Having been redeemed 
by his order in 1596, he spent some years in mission work on the 
west coast of India^ and it was not until 1603 that he again set out 
for Abyssinia, and landed at the port of Massawa. At the 
headquarters of his order, in Fremona, he soon acquired the 
two chief dialects of the country, translated a catechism, and 
set about the education of some Abyssinian children. He also 
established a reputation as a preacher, and having been sum- 
moned to court, succeeded in vanquishing the native priests 
and in converting Za>Denghel, the negus, who wrote to the 
pope and the king of Spain for more missionaries, an act of zeal 
which involved him in civil war with the Abyssinian priests (who 
dreaded the influence of Paez) and ultimately cost him his life 
(Oct. 1604). Paez, who is said to have been the first European 
to visit the source of the Blue Nile, died of fever in 1622. 

In addition to the translation of the Catechism, Paez is supposed 
to bo the author of a treatise De Abyssinorum erroribus and a history 
of Ethiopia (ed. C. Beccari in Serum Mthiopicarum scriptores 
occidentales inediti a saeculo XVI. ad XIX. (1905). 

Sec A. (le Backer, Bihliothique de la Compaguie de Jisus (ed. C. 
Sommervogel), vi. (1895); W. D. Cooley in Bulletin de la sociiU de 
gdogtaphie (1872), 6th scries, vol. iii. 

PAGAN, a town and former capital, in Myingyan district. 
Upper Burma, 92 m. S.W. of Mandalay. It was founded by 
King Pyinbya in 847, and remained the capital until the extinc- 
tion of the dynasty in 1298. Pagan itself is now a mere village, 
but hundreds of pagodas in various stages of decay meet the 
eye in every direction. The majority of them were built by King 
Anawra-hta, who overcame the Peguan king, Manuha of Thaton. 
It was Anawra-hta who introduced the Buddliist religion in 
Upper Burma, and who carried off nearly the whole Thaton 
population to build the pagodas at Pagan on the model of the 
Thaton originals. Many of the.se are of the highest architectural 
interest, besides being in themselves most imposing structures. 
Pagan is still a popular place of Buddhist pilgrimage, and a 
museum has been built for the exhibition of antiquities found 
in the neighbourhood. The population in 1901 was 6254. 

PAGAN (Lat. paganus, of or belonging to a pagus, a canton, 
county district, village, commune), a heathen, one who worships 
a false god or false gods, or one who belongs to a race or nation 
which practises idolatrous rites and professes polytheism. In 
its early application paganus was applied by the Christian Church 
to those who refused to believe in the one true God, and .still 
followed the Greek, Roman and other ancient faiths. It thus 
of course excluded Jews. In tlie middle ages, at the time of 
the crusades and later, “ pagan ” and “ paynira ” (O, Fr. 
paenime, Late Lat. paganismus, heathenism or heathen lands) 
were particularly applied to Mahommedans, and sometimes to 
Jews. A special significance attaches to the word when applied 
to one who adopts that attitude of cultured indifference to, or 
negation of, the various theistic systems of religion which was 
taken by so many of the educated and aristocratic classes in 
the ancient Hellenic and Roman world. 

It has long been accepted that the application of the name 
paganus, villager, to non-Christians was due to the fact that 
it was in the rural districts that the old faiths lingered. This 
explanation assumes that the use of paganus in this sense arose 
after the establishment of Christianity as the religion generally 
accepted in the urban as opposed to the rural districts, and 
it is usually stated that an edict of the emperor Valentinian 
of 368 dealing with the religio paganorum {Cod. Theod, xvi. 2) 
contains the first documentary use of the word in this secondary 
sense. It has now been shown that the use can be traced much 
earlier. Tertullian {c. 202 ; De corona militis, xi.) says, ‘*Apud 
hunc (Christum^ tarn miles est paganus fidelis quam paganus 
est miles infidelis.” This gives the clue to the true explanation. 
In classical Latin paganus is frequently found in contradistinc- 
tion to miles or armatus (cf. especially Tac. Hist. i. 53; ii. 14, 
88; iii. 24, 43, 77), where the opposition is between a regular 
enrolled soldier and the raw half-armed rustics who sometimes 
formed a rude militia in Roman wars, or, more widely, between 
a soldier and a civilian. Thus the Christians who prided them- 
selves on being “ soldiers of Christ ” {milites) could rightly term 
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the non-Christians pagani. See also Gibbon, Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire (ed. Bury, 1896), ch. xxi. note ad fin. 

PAGANINI, NICOLO (1784-1840), Italian virtuoso on the 
violin, was born at Genoa on the 18th of February 1784. His 
father Antonio, a clever amateur, who was in the shipping 
busine.ss, taught him the violin at a very early age, and he had 
further lessons from the maestro di cappella of the cathedral of 
San Lorenzo. He first appeared in public at Genoa in 1793, 
with triumphant success. In 1795 visited Parma for the 
purpose of taking lessons from Alessandro Rolla, who, however, 
said that he had nothing to teach him. On returning home, 
he studied more diligently than ever, practising single passages 
for ten hours at a time, and publishing compositions so difficult 
that he alone could play them. His first professional tour, 
through the cities of Lombardy, was made with his father in 
1797. For some years he led a chequered career ; he gambled at 
cards, and had to pawn his violin; and between 1801 and 1804 
he lived in retirement, in Tuscany, with a noble lady who was 
in love with him. In 1805 however he started on a tour through 
Europe, astonishing the world with his matchless performances, 
and especially with his unprecedented playing on the fourth 
string alone. The princess of Lucca and Piombo, Napoleon’s 
sister, made him her musical director, and he became a prominent 
figure at the court, where his caprices and audacities were a by- 
word. He abandoned this in 1813, and visited Bologna, Milan, 
and other cities, gaining further fame by his extraordinary 
virtuosity. In Venice, in 1815, he began a liaison with Antonia 
Bianchi, a dancer, which lasted till 1828; and by her he had a 
son Achillino, born in 1826. Meanwhile the world rang with 
his praises. In 1827 the pope honoured him with the 
Order of the Golden Spur; and, in the following year, 
he extended his travels to Germany, beginning with Vienna, 
where he created a profound sensation. He first appeared 
in Paris in 1831; and on the 3rd of June in that year 
he played in London at the King’s Theatre. His visit to 
England was preluded by the most romantic stories. He was 
described as a political victim who had been immured for twenty 
ears in a dungeon, where he played all da}r long upon an old 
roken violin with one string, and thus gained his wonderful 
mechanical dexterity. The result of this and other foolish 
reports was that he could not walk the streets without being 
mobbed. He charged what for that time were enormous fees; 
and his net profits in England alone, during his six years of 
absence from his own country, amounted to some £17,000. 
In 1832 he returned to Italy, and bought a villa near Parma. 
In 1833 he spent the winter in Paris, and in 1834 Berlioz com- 
posed for him his beautiful symphony, Harold en Italic. He was 
then at the zenith* of his fame; but his health, long since ruined 
by excessive study, declined rapidly. In 1838 he suffered 
serious losses in Paris through the failure of the *' Casino 
Paganini,” a gambling-house which was refused a licence. The 
disasters of this year increased his malady — laryngeal phthisis — 
and, after much suffering, he died at Nice on the 17th of May 
1840. His will left a fortune of £80,000 to his son Achillino; 
and he bequeathed one of his violins, a fine Joseph Guamerius, 
given him in early life by a kind French merchant, to the munici- 
pality of Genoa, who preserve it as one of their treasures. 
Paganini’s style was impressive and passionate to the last 
degree. Ilis cantabile pas.sages moved his audience to tears, 
while his tours de force were so astonishing that a Viennese 
amateur publicly declared that he had seen the devil assistinjp 
him. His name stands in history as that of the most extraordi- 
nary executant ever known on the violin; and in spite of greater 
artists or no less remarkable later virtuosi, this reputation will 
remain with Paganini as the inaugurator of an epoch. He 
was the first to show what could be done by brilliance of tech- 
nique, and his compositions were directed to that end. He was 
an undeniable genius, and it may be added that he behaved 
and looked like one, with his tall, emaciated figure and long 
black hair. 

There are numerous lives of Paganini; see the article and biblio- 
graphy in Grove's Dictiovfu'v of Music. 
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PAGE, THOMAS KELSON (1853- ), Americwi autfior, 

ytas born at Oakland Plantation, Hanover county, Virginia, 
on the 23rd of April 1853;, the great-grandson of Thomas Nelson 
(1738-1789) and of John Page (1744-1808), both governors 
of Virginia, the former being a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. After a course at Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity (1869-1872) he graduated in law at the university of 
Virginia (1874), and practised, chiefly in Richmond, until 1893, 
when he removed to Washington, D.C., and devoted himself to 
writing and lecturing. In 1884 he had published in the Century 
Magazine “ Marse Chan,” a talc of life in Virginia during the 
Civil War, which immediately attracted attention. He wrote 
other stories of negro life and character (” Meh Lady,” “ Unc* 
Edinburg’s Drowndin’,” and “ Ole ’Stracted ”), which, with 
two otliers^ were published in 1887 with the title In Ole Virginia, 
perliaps his most characteris 4 ;ic book. 'Hiis was followed by 
Bejo' de War (1888), dialect poems, written with Armistead 
Churchill Gordon (b. 1855); On Newfound River (1891); The 
Old South (1891), social and political essays; Elsket, and Other 
Stories (1892); The Burial of the Guns (1894); Pastime Stories 
(1S94); The Old Gentleman of the Black Stock (1897); Social Life 
in Old Virginia before the War (1897); Two Prisoners (1898); 
Red Rock (1898), a novel of the Reconstruction period; Gordon 
Keith (1903); The Negro: the Southerner's Problem (1904); 
Bred in the Bone, and Other Stories {1^04)', The Coast of Bohemia 
(1906), poems; The Old Dominion : Her Making and her Manners 
(1907), a collection of essays; Under the Crust (1907), stories; 
Robert E. Lee, the Southerner (1908); John MarvA, Assistant 
(1909), a novel; and various books for children. He is at his 
best m those short stories in which, through negro character 
and dialect, he pictures the life of the Virginia gentry, especially 
as it centred about the mutual devotion of master and servant. 

PAGE, WILLIAM (1811-1885), American artist, was bom at 
Albany, New York, on the 3rd of January x8ii. He studied 
for the ministry at the Andover Theological Seminary in 18*8- 
1830 and in later life became a Swedenborgian. He received 
his training in art from S. F. B. Morse and in the schools of the 
National Academy of Design, and in 1836 became a National 
Academician.. FVom 1849 to i860, he lived in Rome, where 
he painted portraits of his friends Robert and Elizabeth 
Browning. 'Hie first collection of Lowell’s Poems (1843) 
dedicated to Page, who was also a friend of W. W. Story. In 
1871-1873 he was president of the National Academy of Design. 
He died at Tottenville, Staten Island, New York, on the 1st 
of October 1885. Besides numerous portraits he painted 
" Farragut at the Battle of Mobile,” belonging to the Tsar of 
Russia; a “ Holy Family,” in the Boston Athenaeum; and ” The 
Young Merchants,” at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, Philadelphia. He modelled and painted several portraits 
of Shakespeare, based on the Becker ” death mask.” He wrote 
A New Geometrical Method of Measuring the Human Figure 
(i860). 

PAGE, (i) A term used of a boy, lad or young male person 
in various capacities, positions or offices. The etymology is 
doubtful; the word is common to the Romanic langui^es; 
cf. 0 . iv. and Span, page, Port, pagem, Ital. paggio. The 
Med. Lat. pagius has been common^ referred to Gr. jraiJhtov, 
diminutive of wats, boy, but the connexion is extremely 
doubtful. Others refer the word to the pueri paedagogiani, 
young slaves trained to become paedago^ (Gr. 
or tutors to young boys attending school. Under the empire, 
numbers of such youths were attamed to the imperial household 
for the purposes of ceremonial attendance on state occasi<ms, 
thus occupying much the same position as that of the pages 
of a royal or noble household in medieval and modem times. 
In fact the term paedagogiani became equivalent to pueri 
]umofarii„ qui in pedatio ministerio prindpis miliiabani (so 
Du Cange, Glossarium, f.w.). Littr6 refers pagius to pagensis, 
i^. rustic, belonging to the countiy districts (pagus), and adduces 
from this the fact that the pagii were not necessarily boys or 
youths; and quotes from Claude Fauchet (153^1601) the 
atatement (Lib. I. Orig. milit. cap. i.) that up to the time of 
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Charles VI. (1368-1403) and Charles VII. (1403-1461) “le 
mot de Page . , , . sembloit Stre seuletnent donn6 k de 
viles personnes, comme k gar^ons de pied.” Skeat {Etym. 
Diet.) points out that the f<MTtn of the word in Portuguese, 
pagem, indicates the derivation from pagensis. The word 
“ page ” was applied in English to a boy or youth who was 
employed as an assistant to an older servant, acting as it 
were as an apprentice and learning his duties. In present 
usage the chief applications are : (0) to a boy or lad, generallj' 
wearing livery, and sometimes styled a ” buttons,” who is 
employed as a domestic servant; and (8) to a young boy who, 
dressed in fancy costume, forms part of the bridal procession 
at weddings. The word is also used (c) as the title of various 
officials of different rank in royal and other households; thus 
in the British royal household there are pages of honour, a page 
of the chambers, pages of the presence, and pages of the back 
stairs. These, no doubt descend from the pueri paedagogiani 
of the Roman imperial household through the young persons 
of noble or gentle birth, who, during the middle and later 
served in the household of royal and noble persons, and received 
a training to fit them for their future position in society. In 
the times of chivaliy the ” page ” was one who served a knight 
and was trained to knighthood, and ranked next to a squire. 
(See Knighthood and Valkt.) 

(2) In the sense of one side of a leaf of printed or written 
matter, the word is derived through Fr. from Lat. pagina. 
(pangere, to fasten). 

PAGEANT, in its most general sense a show or spectacle; 
the more specific meanings are involved in the etymology of 
the word and its connexion with the history of the early mystery 
plays (see Drama), In its early fprms, dating from the 14th 
century, the word is pagyn or ^gen, the excrescent t or d, as 
in “ tyrant,” ” ancient,” not appearing till later. The Med. 
Lat. ei^uivalent is pagina, and this, or at least the root from 
which It is formed, must be taken as the source. The senses, 
however, in which the word is used, viz. stage, platform, or 
scene played on a stage, are not those of the classical Lat. pagina, 
a page of a book, nor do they apparently occur in the medieval. 
Latin of any language other than English. fYirther, it is not 
clear which meaning comes first, platform or scene. H the last, 
then ” scene,” i.e. a division of a play, mi^ht develop out of 
** page ” of a book. If not, then pagina is a fresh formation 
from the root peg of pangere, to fix or fasten, the word moaning 
a fastened framework of wood' forming a stage or platform; 
cf. the classical use of compago, structure. Others take pagina 
as a translation of Gr. nrjjiMi, platform, stage, a word from 
the same root pag-. Du Cange {Glossaritem) quotes a use in 
Med. Lat. of pegma in this sense, Machina lignea in qua statuae 
collocabantur, and Cotgrave gives ” Pegmate, a stage or frame 
whereon pageants be set or carried.” 

As has been said, ” pageant ” is first found in the sense of a 
scene, a divisipn or part of a play or of the platform on which 
such scene was pla^red in the medieval drama. Thus we read 
of Queen Margaret in 1457 that at Coventry she saw, “ alle the 
pagentes pleyde save domesday which myght not be pleyde 
for lak of day,” and in the accounts of the Smiths’ gild at 
Coventry for 1450, five pence is paid ” to bring the pagent 
into gosford-stret.” A clear idea of what these stages were 
like when the mysteiy plays became processional (processus), 
that is, were acted on separata platforms moving along a street^ 
is seen in Archdeacon Roger’s contemporary account of the 
Chester plays about the end of the i6th century. “ The maner 
6{ these playes weare, every company had his pagiant, or parte, 
which pageants weare a high scafolde with 2 rowmes, a higher 
and a lower, upon 4 wheclcs ” (T. Sharp, Dissertaiion on the 
Pageants or Mysteries at Coventry, 1825, which contains most 
of the early refer^ces to the word). The movable platform, filled 
'With emblematic or allegorical figures, naturally played an im- 
portant part in processional shows with no dialogue or dramatic 
action. An instance (1433) of the practice and ihe use of the 
word is found in the Munimenta gUdhcdlae Umdiniensis (ed. 
Riley), ** Parabatur machina » < . . in cujua medio stabat 
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mirae m^lttldinis « i . . ex utroque latere ... in 
eadem pagiiia erigebantur duo animalia vocata antelops** At 
Anne Boleyn’s coronation, June i, 1533, one “ pageant ” con- 
tained figures of Apollo and the Muses, another represented 
a castle, with “ a heavenly roof and under it upon a green 
was a root or stock, whereout sprang a multitude of white and 
red roses ” (Arber, English Gamer, ii. 47, quoted in the New 
English 'Dictionary). Such “ pageants ” formed a feature, in 
a somewhat degraded shape, m the annual lord mayor’s show 
in London. The development in meaning from “moving 
platform “ to that of a “ processional spectacle ” or “ show ” 
IS obvious. 

The 20th century has seen in England what may in some 
respects be looked on as a revival but in general as a new depar- 
ture in the shape of semi-dramatic spectacles illustrative of the 
history of a town or locality; to such spectacles the name of 
** Pageant “ has been appropriately given. Coventiy in its 
procession in commemoration of Lady Godiva’s traditional 
exploit, has since 1678 illustrated an incident, however mythical, 
in the history of the town, and many of the ancient cities 
of the continent of Europe, as Siena, Bruges, Nuremberg, &c., 
have had, and still have, at intervals a procession of persons 
in the costumes of various periods, and of figures emblematical 
of the towns* associations and history. The modern pageant 
is far removed from a mere procession in dumb show, however 
bright with colour and interesting from an historical or artistic 
point of view such may be made. It consists of a scries of 
scenes, representing historical events directly connected with 
the town or locality in which the pageant takes place. These 
are accompanied by appropriate dialogue, speeches, songs, &c., 
and with music and dances. The effect is naturally much 
heightened by the place of the performance, more particularly 
if this is the actual site of some of the scenes depicted, as at the 
Winchester Pageant (1908), where the background was formed 
by the ruins of Wolvesey Castle. The Sherborne pageant of 
1905 was the first of the series of pageants. In 1907 and 1908 
they became vety numerous; of these the principal may be 
mentioned, those at Oxford, Bury St Edmunds m 7907 ; at 
Winchester, Chelsea,> Dover and Pevensey in 1908 ; and that of the 
English Church at Fulham Palace 1909, a peculiarly interesting 
example of a pageant connected with an institution and not 
a locality. 

The artistic success of a pageant depends <m the beauty or 
historic interest of its site, the skilful choice of episodes and 
dramatic incidents, the grouping and massing of coldur, and the 
appropriateness of the dialogue, speeches and incidental music. 
It is here that the skill and tal^ of the writer, designer or 
director of the pageant find scope. The name of the dramatist 
T.ouis N. Parker (b.' 1852), the author of the Sherborne pageant, 
the earliest and one of the most successful, must always be asso* 
dated with the movement, of which he was the originator. 

More important, perhaps, than the aesthetic pleasure given 
is the educational ^ect produced not only on the spectators 
but also on the performers. The essence of the pageant is that 
all who take part are residents in the place and locality, that 
the costumes and accessories should be made locally, and that 
all classes and all ages should share in a common enthusiasm 
for ttie bringing back in the most vfvid form the past history, 
often forgotten, in which all should feel they have an equal 
and common part. (C. W»,) 

PAGET, SIR JAMES; Bart. (1814-1899), British surgeon, 
bom at Yarmouth on the irth of January 1814, was the son of 
a brewer and shipowner. He was one of a large family, and his 
brother Sir George Paget (1809-1892), who became regius | 
professor of physic at Cambridge in 1872, also had a distinguished I 
career in medicine and was made a R.C.B. He attended a 
day-school in Yarmouth, a^ afterwards was destined for the 
navy; but this plan was given up, and at the age of sixteen 
he was apprenticed to a general practitioner, whom he served 
for four and a haH years, during which time he gave his leisure 
hours to botanizing, and made a great collection of the flora 
of East Norfolk, At the end of his apprenticeship he published 


with one of his brothers a very carCfiil Sketch df the Natiifal 
History of YariHouth and its Neighbourhood. Iri October 1834 
he entered as a student at St Bartholomew’s Hospital. JMedical 
studerits in those days were left very much to theffiselves; thfeTe 
was no close supervision of their work, but it is probable that 
Paget gained rather than lost by having to fight his own way. 
He sw^t the board of prizes in 1835, ih 18^36; and in 

his first winter session he detected the presence of the Trichitia 
spiralis, a minute parasite that infests the muscles of the human 
body.^ In May 1836 he passed his examination at the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and became qualified to practise. The 
next seven years (1836-1843) were spent in London lodgings, 
and were a time of poverty, for he made only £15 a year by 
practice, and his father, havirig failed in business, could not 
give him any help. He managed tb keep himself by v^riting for 
the medical journals, and preparing the catalogues of the hospital 
museum and of the pathological museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons. In 1836 he had been made curator of the hospital 
museum, and in 1838 demonstrAtor of morbid anatomy at 
the hospital ; but his advancement there was hindered by the 
privileges of the hospital apprentices, and by the fact that he 
had been too poor to afford a housc-surgeoncy, or even a dresser- 
ship. In 1841 he was made surgeon to the Fmsbuiy Dispensary; 
but this appointment did not give him any experience in thfr 
graver operations of surgery. In 1843 be was appointed lecturer 
on general anatomy (microscopic anatomy) and physiology 
at the hospital, and warden of the hoi^ital college then founded. 
For the next eight years he lived within the walls of the hospital^ 
in chaige of about thirty students resident in the little college. 
Besides his lectures and his superintendence of the resident 
students, he had to enter all new students, to advise them how 
to work, and to manage the finances and the g^eral affairs 
of the school. Thus he was constantly occupied With the 
business of the school, and often passed a week, or more, without 
going outside the hospital gates. In 1844 he married Lydia, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. Heniy North. In 1847 he was 
^pointed an assistant-surgeon to the hospital, and Arris and 
Cale professor at the College of Surgeons. He held this professor- 
ship for six years and each year gave six lectures iri surgical 
pathoI^. (The first edition of these lectures, which were 
the chief scientific work of his life. Was publishi^l in i8'53 aS 
Lectures on Surgical Pathology.) Irt iS’sl he was elects a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. Irt October 1851 he resigned the 
wardenship of the hospital. He had nOW become known as a 
great physiologist and pathologist : he had done for pathology 
in England what R. Virchow had done in Germariy; but he had 
hardly begun to get into practice, and he had kept himself poor 
that he might pay his share of his father’s debts — ^a task that 
it took him fourteen years to fulfil. 

It is probable that no famous surgeon, riot evert Tohii Hunter, 
ever founded his practice deeper in science than Paget did, ot 
waited longer for his work to come back to him. In physiology 
he had mastered the chief English, French, German, Dutch 
and Italian literature of the Subject, and by incessant study 
and microscope work had put himself level with the most 
advanced knowledge of his time; so that it was said of him by 
R. Owen, in 1851, that he had his choice, either to be the first 
physiolo^st in Europe, or to have the first surgical practice in 
London, with a baronetcy. His physiological lectures at 
St Bartholomew's Hospital were the chief cause of the rise in 
the' fortunes of its school, which in 1843 had gone down to alow 
point; In pathology his work was even more important. He 
fiHs the place in pathology that had been left empty by Hunter's 
death in 1793 — the time of transition from Hunter’s teaching. 
This discovery is usually credited to R. Owen (tj.v.). The facts 
appear to be as follows : FUget was a first-year^s student, arid, by 
means of a pocket lens, found in the dissectingr-room that the specks 
in the infected muscles wer^arasitic worms and not, as previously 
thought, spicules of bone. Tnomas Wormald, the senior demonstra- 
tor, who was no pathologist, sent a piece of the Same muscle to ciwen, 
who authoritatively pronounced the specks to be parasites and gave 
them their scientific name. It is pfoloable that Owen did not realise 
that Paget had already made the discovery, and it was naturaU]f 
associated with the name of the professor. 
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which for all its greatness was hindered by want of the modern 

It is Paget’s greyest a^evement that^^e made pathology 
dependent, in everything, on the use of the microscope — especially 
the pathology of tumours. He and Virchow may truly be called 
the founders of modern pathology; they stand together, Paget’s 
Lectures on Surgical Pathology and Virchow’s Cellular-Pathologie. 
When Paget, in 1851, began practice near Cavendish Square, 
he had still to wait a few years more for success in professional 
life. The “ turn of the tide ” came about 1854 or 1855; and 
in 18^8 he was appointed surgeon extraordinary to Queen 
Victcwia, and in 1863 surgeon in ordinary to the prince of 
Wales. He had for many years the largest and most arduous 
.surgical practice in London. His day’s work was seldom less 
than sixteen or seventeen hours. Cases sent to him for final 
judgment, with especial frequency, were those of tumours, and 
of all kinds of disease of the bones and joints, and all “ neurotic ” 
-cases having symptoms of surgical disease. His supremacy 
lay rather in the science than in the art of surgery, but his name 
is associated also with certain great practical advances. He 
discovered the disease of the breast and the disease of the bones 
(osteitis deformans) which are called after his name; and he 
was the first at the hospital to urge enucleation of the tumour, 
instead of amputation of the limb, in cases of myeloid sarcoma. 

In 1871 he nearly died from infection at a post-mortem 
examination, and, to lighten the weight of his work, was obliged 
to resign his surgeoncy to the hospital. In this same year 
he received the honour of a baronetcy. In 1875 he was 
president of the Royal College of Surgeons, and in 1877 
Hunterian orator. In 1878 he ^ave up operating, but for 
eight or ten years longer he still had a very heavy con- 
sulting practice. In 1881 he was president of the Inter- 
natioi^ Medical Congress held in London; in 1880 he gave, 
at Cambridge, a memorable address on “ Elemental Pathology,” 
setting forth the likeness of certain diseases of plants and trees 
to those of the human body. Besides shorter writings he also 
published Clinical Lectures and Essays (1st ed., 1875) Studies 
oj Old Case-books (1^1). In 1883, on the death of Sir George 
Jessel, he was appointed vice-chancellor of the university of 
London. In 1889 he was appointed a member of the royal 
commission on vaccination. He died in London on the 30th 
of December 1899, in his eighty fifth year. Sir James Paget 
had the gift of eloquence, and was one of the most careful and 
most delightful speakers of his time. He had a natural and 
unaffected pleasure in society, and he loved music. He possessed 
the rare gift of ability to turn swiftly from work to play ; enjoying 
his holidays like a schoolbo)r, easily moved to laughter, keen 
to get the maximun of happiness out of very ordinary amuse- 
ments, emotional in spite of incessant self-restraint, vigorous 
in spite of constant overwork. In him a certain light-hearted 
enjoyment was combined with the utmost reserve, unfailing 
religious faith, and the most scrupulous honour. He was all 
his life profoundly indifferent toward politics, both national 
and medical ; his ideal was the unity of science and practice in 
the professional life. (S. P.) 

PAGET OF BEAUDESERT, WILLIAM PAGET, isx Baron 
(1506-1563), English statesman, son of William Paget, one 
of the serjeants-at-mace of the city of London, was born in 
London in 1506, and was educated at St Paul’s School, and 
at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, proceeding afterwards to the 
university of Paris. Probably through the influence of Stephen 
(Gardiner, who had early befriended Paget, he was employed by 
Henry VIII. in several important diplomatic missions; in 153a 
he was appointed clerk of the signet and soon afterwards of 
the privy council. He became secretary to Queen Anne of 
Cleves in 1539, and in 1543 he was sworn of the privy council 
and appoint^ secretaty of state, in which position Henry VIII. 
in his later years relied much on his advice, appointing him 
one of the council to act during the minority of Edward VI. 
Paget at first vigorously supported the protector Somerset, 
while counselling a moderation which Somerset did not always 
observe. In 1547 he was made comptroller of the king’s house- 


hold, chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, and a knight of the 
Garter; and in 1549 he was summoned by writ to the House of 
Lords as Baron P^et de Beaudesert. About the same time 
he obtained extensive grants of lands, including Cannock Chase 
and Burton Abbey in Staffordshire, and in London the residence 
of the bishops of Exeter, afterwards known successively as 
Lincoln House and Essex House, on the site now occupied by 
the Outer Temple in the Strand. He also obtained Beaudesert 
in Staffordshire, which is still the chief seat of the Paget family. 
Paget shared Somerset’s disgrace, being committed to the 
Tower in 1551 and degraded from the Order of the Garter in 
the following year, besides suffering a heavy fine by the Star 
Chamber for having profited at the expense of the Crown in his 
administration of the duchy of Lancaster. He was, however, 
restored to the king’s favour in 1553, and was one of the twenty- 
six peers who signed Edward’s settlement of the crown on Lady 
Jane Grey in June of that year. He made his peace with Queen 
M^, who reinstated him as a knight of the Garter and in the 
privy council in 1553, and appointed him lord privy seal m 1556. 
On the accession of Elizabeth in 1558 Paget retired from public 
fife, and died on the 9th of June 1563. 

By his wife Anne Preston he had four sons, the two eldest of 
whom, Henry (d. 1568) and Thomas, succeeded in turn to the peer- 
age. The youngest son, Charles Paget (d. 1612), was a well-known 
Catholic conspirator against Queen Elizabeth, in the position of 
secretary to Archbishop James Beaton, the ambassador of Maiy 
Queen of Scots in Paris; although at times he also played the part 
of a spy and forwarded information to Walsingham and Cecil. 
Hiomas, 3rd Baron Paget of Beaudesert {c. 1540-1589), a 
zealous Roman Catholic, was suspected of complicity in Charles’s 
plots and was attainted in 1587. But the peerage was restored 
in 1604 to his son William (1572-1629), 4th Lord Paget, whose 
son William, the 5 th lord (1609-1678), fought for Charles I. 
at Edgehill. William, the 6th lord (1637-1713), a supporter 
of the Revolution of 1688, was ambassador at Vienna from 1689 
to 1693, and later at Constantinople, having much to do with 
bringing about the important treaty of Carlowitz in 1699. Henty, 
the 7th baron {c. 1665-1743), was raised to the parage during 
his father's lifetime as Baron Burton in 1712, being one of the 
twelve peers created by the Tory ministiy to secure a majority 
in the House of Lords, and was created earl of Uxbridge in 1714. 
His only son, Thomas Catesby Paget, the author of an Essay 
on Human Life (1734) and other writings, died in January 1742 
before his father, leaving a son Henry (1719-1769), who tecame 
2nd earl of Uxbridge. At the latter’s death the earldom of 
Uxbridge and barony of Burton became extinct, the older 
barony of Paget of Beaudesert passing to his cousin Henry Bayly 
(1744-1812), heir general of the first baron, who in 1784 was 
created earl of Uxbridge. His second son. Sir Arthur Paget 
(1771-1840), was an eminent diplomatist during the Napoleonic 
wars; Sir Edward Paget (1775-1 849), the fourth son, served under 
Sir John Moore in the Peninsula, and was afterwards second 
in command under Sir Arthur Wellesley; the fifth. Sir Charles 
Paget (1778-1839), served with distinction in the navy, and 
rose to the rank of vice-admiral. The eldest son Henry William.; 
2nd earl of Uxbridge (1768-1854), was in 1815 created marquess 
of Anglesey (?.».). 

PAGHMAN, a small district of Afghanistan to the west of 
Kabul, lying under the Paghman branch of the Hindu Kus^ 
range. It is exceedingly picturesque, the villages clinging to 
the sides of the mountain glens from which water is drawn for 
irrigation; and excellent fruit is grown. 

PAGODA (Port, pagode, a word introduced in the i6th century 
by the early Portuguese adventurers in India, reproducing 
phonetically some native word, possibly Pers. but-kadah^ a 
house for an idol, or some form of Sansk. bhagavat, divme, 
holy), an Eastern term for a temple, especially a building of 
a pyramid shape common in India and the Far East and devoted 
to sacred purposes; in Buddhi.st countries notably Chi^, 
the name of a many-sided tower in which are kept hol)r relics. 
More loosely “pagoda” is used in the East ^ signify any 
non-Christian or non-Mussulman place of worship. Pagoda or 
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pagod WM also the name given to a gold (occasionally also 
silver) coin, of about the value of seven shillings, at one time 
current in southern India. From this meaning is derived the 
expression “ the pagoda tree,” as synonymous with the “ wealth 
of the Indies,” whence the phrase to ” shake the pagoda tree,” 
There is a real tree, the Plumieria acuminala, bearing the name. 
It grows in India, and is of a small and graceful shape, and bears 
yeflow and white flowers tinged with red. 

PAHARI (properly Pahari, the language of the mountains), 
a general name applied to the Indo-Aryan languages or dialects 
spoken in the lower ranges of the Himalaya from Nepal in the 
the east, to Chamba of the Punjab in the west. The.se forms 
of speech fall into three groups — ^an eastern, consisting of the 
various dialects of Khas-kura, the language of Nepal; a central, 
spoken in the north of the United Province-s, in Kumaon and 
(krhwal; and a western, spoken in the country round Simla 
and in Chamba. In Nepal, Khas-kura is the language only of the 
Aiyan population, the mother tongue of most of the inhabitants 
being some form or other of Tibeto-Burman speech (.see 
Tibeto-Burman Languages), not Indo-Aryan. As may be 
expected, Khas-kura is mainly differentiated from Central Pahari 
through its being affected, both in grammar and vocabulary, 
by Tibeto-Burman idioms. The speakers of Central and 
Western Pahari have not been brought into close association 
with Tibeto-Burmans, and their language is therefore purely 
Aryan. 

Khas-kuril, as its speakers themselves call it, passes under 
various names. The English generally call it Nepali or Naipali 
(i,e. the language of Nepal), which is a misnomer, for it is not 
the principal form of speech used in that country. Moreover, 
the Nepalese employ a corruption of this very word to indicate 
what is really the main language of the country, viz. the Tibeto- 
Burman Newirl. Khas-kura is also called Gorkhail, or the lan- 
guage of the Gurkhas, and Pahari or Parbatiyd, the language of 
the mountains. The number of speakers is not known, no census 
ever having been taken of Nepal; but in British India 143,721 
were recorded in the census of 1901, most of whom were soldiers 
in, or others connected with, the British Gurkha regiments. 

Central Pahari includes three dialects — Garhwdll, spoken 
mainly in Garhwal and the country round the hill station of 
Mussoorie; Jaumsarl, spoken in the Jaunsar tract of DehraDun; 
and KumaunI, spoken in Kumaun, including the country 
round the hill station of Naini Tal. In 1901 the number of 
speakers was 1,270,931. 

Western Pahari includes a great number of dialects. In 
the Simla Hill states alone no less than twenty-two, of which 
the most important are Sirmaurl and Keonthall (the dialect 
of Simla itself), were recorded at the last census. To these 
may be added Chambiall and Churahi of the state of Chamba, 
MandcSli of the state of Mandl, GadI of Chamba and Kangra, 
Kuluhl of Kulu and others. In 1901 the total number of 
speakers was 1,710,029. 

The southern fai’.e of the Himalaya has from time immemorial 
been occupied by two classes of people. In the first place there 
is an Indo-Chinese overflow from Tibet in the north. Most of 
these tribes speak Indo-Chinese languages of the Tibeto-Burman 
family, while a few have abandoned their ancestral speech and 
now employ broken half-Aryan dialects. The other class 
consists of the great tribe of Kha^s or KhaSiyas, Aryan in 
origin, the Yiaxriot of the Greek geographers. Who these people 
originally were, and how they entered India, are questions which 
have been more than once discussed without arriving at any very 
definite conclusion.^ They are frequently mentioned in Sanskrit 
literature, were a thorn in the side of the rulers of Kashmir, 
and have occupied the lower Himalayas for many craturies. 
Nothing positive is known about their langu^e, which they 
have long abandoned. Judging from the relics of it which 
appear in modern Pahari, it is probable that it belonged to the 

» See ch. iv. of vol. ii. of R. T. Atkinson's Himalavan Districts 
^ the North- Western Provinces of India, forming vol. xi. of the Gazet- 
teer of the North-Western Provinces " (Allahabad, 1884), and the 
Archaeological Survey rf India, xiv. 125 sqq. (Calcutta, i88a). 


same group as Kashmiri, Lahnda and Sindhi. They spread 
slowly from west to east, and are traditionally said to have 
reached Nepal in the early part of the 12th century a.d. 

In the central and western Pahari tracts local traditions 
assert that from very early times there was constant communica- 
tion with Rajputana and with the great kingdom of Kanau} 
in the Gangetic Doab. A succession of immigrants, the tide 
of which was materially increased at a later period by the 
pressure of the Mussulman invasion of India, entered the 
country, and founded several dynasties, some of which survive 
to the present day. These ^jputs intermarried with the 
Khasa inhabitants of their new home, and gave their rank to 
the descendants of these mixed unions. With the pride of birth 
these new-born Rajputs inherited the language of their fathers, 
and thus the tongue of the niling class, and subsequently of the 
whole population of this portion of the Himalaya, became a form 
of Rajastliani, the language spoken in distant Rajputana. 

The Rajput occupation of Nepal is of later date. In the early 
part of the i6th century a number of Rajputs of Udaipur in 
Rajputana, being oppressed by the Mu.ssulmans, fled north 
and settled in Garliwul, Kumaon, and western Nepal. In 
A.D. 1559 a party of these conquered the small state of Gurkha, 
which lay about 70 m. north-west of Katmandu, the present 
capital of Nepal. In 1768 Prithwi Narayan Shah, the then 
Rajput ruler of Gurkha, made himself master of the whole of 
Nepal and founded the present Gurkhali dynasty of that 
country. His successors extended their rule westwards over 
Kumaon and Garhwal, and as far as the Simla Hill states. The 
inhabitants of Nepal included not only Aryan Khasaa, but also, 
as has been said, a number of Tibeto-Burman tribes. The 
Rajputs of Gurkha could not impose their language upon these 
as they did upon the Khasas, but, owing to its being the tongue 
of the ruling race, it ultimately became generally understood 
and employed as the lingua franca of this polyglot country. 
Although the language of the Khasas has disappeared, the tribe 
is still numerically the most important Aryan one in this part 
of the Himalaya, and it hence gave its name to its newly adopted 
speech, which is at the present day locally known as “ Khas-kura.” 

In the manner described above the Aryan language of the 
whole Pahari area is now a form of Rajasthani, exhibiting 
at the same time traces of the old Khasa language which it 
superseded, and also in Nepal of the Tibeto-Burman forms of 
speech by which it is surrounded. (For information regarding 
Rajasthani the reader is referred to the articles Indo-Aryan 
Languages; Prakrit; and Gujarati.) 

Khas-kura shows most traces of Tibeto-Burman inAuence. The 
gender of nouns Is purely sexual, and, although there is an oblique. 
ca.se derived from Rajasthani, it is so often confounded with the 
nominative, that in the singular number either can be employed fos 
the other. Both these are due to 'ribeto-Burman inAuence, but the 
non-Aryan idiom is most prominent in the use of the verb. There 
is an indefinite tense referring to present, past or future time accord- 
ing to the context, formed by suffixing trio verb substantive to the 
root of the main verb, exactly as in some of the neighbouring Tibeto- 
Burman languages. There is a complete impersonal honorific con- 
jugation which reminds one strongly of Tibetan, and, in colloquial 
speech, a.s in that tongue, the subject of any tense of a trarusitivc 
verb, not only of a tense derived from the past participle, is put intev 
the agent case. 

In Eastern and Central Pahari the verb substantive is formcdl 
from the root ach, as in both Rajasthani and Ka-shmiri. In Rajas- 
thani its present tense, being derived from the Sanskrit present 
rcchdmi, I go, does not change for gender. But in Pahari and Kash- 
miri it must be derived from the rare Sanskrit particle *^cchiias, 
gone, for in these languages it is a participial tense and does cliange 
according to the gender of the subject. Thus, in the singular wc 
have : — 



[ Khas-ktira. 

j Kumauni. j 

Kashmiri. 

Masc. j 

Fern. 

Masc, 

Fern. 

Masc. i Fern. 

lam. . . . 

chu 

chu 

chft 

chit 

chus ] rkes 

Thou art . . . 

ckas 

ches 

chai 

chi 

chukh i chekh 

Heis . . . , 

cha 

che 

ch 

chi j 

ckuh ' cheh 


Here we have a relic of the old Khasa language, which, as ha.s beeu 
said, .seems to have been related to Kashmiri. Other relics of Khasa» 
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^gaia agreeing with north-'westem India, arc the tendency to shorten 
long vowels, the practice of epenthesis, or the modification of a vowel 
by ue one which follows in the next syllable, and the frequent occur- 
rence of disaspiration. Thus, Khas sihnu, Kumanm sikn6, but 
ilindi sikhnut to Icoirn; Kuinauni y&d, plural yas3,ol this kind. 

Regarding Western Pahari materials arc not so complete. The 
speakers arc not brought into contact with 'I'iboto-Burnian languages, 
and hence wc find no trace of these. But the signs of the influence 
of north-western languages are, as might be expected, still more 
apparent than farther ua^t. In sonic dialects e])enthosis is in full 
swmg, as in (Churiihi) khata, eating, feni. khath. Very interesting 
is the mixed origin of the postpositions defining the various cases. 
Thus, while that of the genitive is generally the Rajasthani rd, 
that of the dative continually points to the west. Sometimes it is 
the Sindhi khi (sec Sjndhi). At other limes it is jo, which is here a 
Ipcutive of the base of the Sindhi genitive postposition jo. In 
all Indo-Aryaii languages, the dative posfposinon is by ori^n the 
locative of some genitive one. In vocabulary. Western Pahari 
often employs, for the more common ideas, words which can most 
readily be connected with the norlh-wcatern and Pisftca groups. 
(See Indo-Aryan Languages.) 

Literature. — Khas-kura has a small literature which has grown 
up in recent ywirs. We may mention the BirsikhS, <in anonymous 
collection of lolk-tule.s, and a Rdmivana by Bhanu Bhatta. Thiire 
are also several translations from Sanskrit. Of late jj^'ars local 
scholars have done a good deal towards creating an interest in 
(k'ntral Pahari. Special mention may be made of Canga Datt 
Upreti's Proverbs and folklore of Kumaun and Garhwul (lAKfiana, 
1^4); the sanie author's Dialects of the Kumaun Division (Almora, 
igoo): and Jwala Datt Jo.slji’s translation of Dandiy's Sanskrit 
Daia Kumdra Carita (Almora, iiig2). A local poet who lived about 
a century ago, Guni&ni Kavi by name, was the autht)r of verses 
written in a peculiar style, and now much admired. Each verse 
con.sists of four lines, the first three being in Sanskrit, and the 
fourth a Hindi or Kumauni proverb. A collection of these, edited 
by Rewa Datt Upreti, was published in tlie Indian Antiquary for 
i«j09 (pp. 177 seq.) under the title of Gumdnl-mti. Western Pahari 
ha.s no liter.iture. Portions of the Bible have been translated into 
Khas-kura (under the name of " Repali "), Kuinauni, Garhwali, 
Jaunsari and Chambiali. 

Authorities. — S. H. Kellogg's Hindi Grammar (ami ed., London, 
1893) includes both lias tern and Central P.ihari in its survey. For 
Khas see also A. Turnbull, Nepali, i.e. Gorkhali or Parbate Grammar 
(Darjeeling, 1904), and G. A. Grierson, “ A S^iecimcn of the Khas cur 
NaipfiU lainguago," in the Zeitschrift der dcutschen morienldndiseben 
Gesellschaft (1907). Ixi. 659 seq. There is no authority dealing with 
Western Pahari as a whole. A. H. Diack's work, Tm Kultt Dialect 
of Hindi (Lahore, 1896I, may be consulted for Kuluhi. Sec also 
T. Grahame Bailey’s Languages of the Northern Himalayas (Roy^ 
Asiatic Society, London, 1908). Vol. ix., pt. iv., of tlie Lini'uistic 
Survey of India contains lull particulaxs of all the Pahari dmkicts 
in great detail. (G. A. Gr.) 

PAHLAVI, or Pehlkvi, the name given by the followers of 
Zoroaster to the character in which are written tlie ancient 
translations of their siicrcd books and some other works which 
they preserve (see Persia : Language). The name can be traxxd 
back for many centuries; the great epic poet Firdousi (second 
half of the 10th Christian century) repeatedly speaks of Pahlavi 
books as the sources of his narrative.s, and he tells us among 
other things that in the time of the first Khosrau (Chosroc.s I., 
A.D. 531-579) the Pahlavi cliaracter alone was used in Persia.^ 
The learned Ibn Mokaffa* (8th century) calls Pahlavi one of 
the languages of Persia, and seems to imply that it was an 
official language.® We cannot determine what characters, 
perhaps also dialects, were called Pahlavi before the Arab period. 
It is most suitable to confine the word, as is now generally 
done, to designate a kind of writing — not only that of the 
Pahlavi books, but of all inscriptions on stone and metal which 
use similar characters and are written on essentially the same 
principles as these books. 

At first s^ht the Pahlavi books present the strangest spectacle 
of mixture of speech. Phirely Semitic (Aramaic) words~and 
these not only nouns and verbs, but numerals, particles, demon- 
strative and even personal pronouns — stand side by side with 
Persian vocables. Often, however, the Semitic words are 
compounded in a way quite unsemitic, or have Persian termi- 
nations. As read by the modem Zoroastrians, there are also 

^ We cannot assume, however, that the poet had a clear idea of 
nrhat Pahlavi was. 

® The passage, in which useful facts arc mixed up with strange 
notions, IS given abridged in Fihrist, p. 13, more fully by YkkQt, iii. 
<9215, but most fully and accurately in the unpiinted Majdti^ al-olUm. 


many words which are neither Semitic nor Persian; but it is soon 
seen that this traditional pronunciation is untrustworthy* The 
character is cursive and very ambi^ous, so tlmt, for example, 
there is but one sign for n, u, and r, and one for y, d, and g. 
This has led to mistakes in tlie received pronunciation, which for 
many words can be shown to have been at one time more correct 
than it is now. But apart from such blunders there remain 
phenomena which could never have appeared in a real language; 
and the hot strife which raged till recently as to whether Pahlavi 
is Semitic or Persian has been closed by the discovery that it 
is merely a way of writing Persian in which the Persian words 
are partly represented— to the eye, not to the ear — by their 
Semitic equivalents. This view, the development of which 
liegan with VVestergaard {Zendavesta, p. 20, note), is in full 
accordance with the true and ancient tradition. Thus Ibn 
Mokaffa*, who traaslatcd many Pahlavi books into Arabic, 
tells us that the Persians had about one thousand words which 
they wrote otherwise than they were pronounced in Persian.® 
For bread he says they wrote lhma, i.e. the Aramaic lahnid, 
but they pronounced ndn^ which is the common Per.sian word 
for brc^. Similarly bs&a, tlie Aramaic besrd, flesh, was pro- 
nounced as the Persian gosbt. We still possess a glossary which 
actually gives the Pahlav i writing with its Persian pronunciation. 
This glossary, which besides iUamaic words contains also a 
variety of Persian words disguised in antique forms, or by errors 
due to the contracted style of writing, exists in various shapes, all 
of which, in spite of their corruptions, go back to the work which 
the statement of Ibn Mokaffa' had in view.* Thus the Persians 
did the same thing on a much larger scale, a.s when in English 
we write i (libra) and pronounce “ pound ” or write iSr or & 
(ct) and pronounce “ and.'* No system was followed in the 
choice of Semitic forms. Sometimes a noun was written in its 
status absolutus, sometimes the empliatic a was added, and this 
was sometimes written a.s s, sometimes as rr. One verb was 
written in the perfect, another in the imperfect. Even various 
dialects were laid under contribution. The Semitic signs by 
which Persian .synonyms were distinguisJied are sometimes 
quite arbitrary. Thus in Persian khwesh and kfmat both mean 
“self”; the former is written WFshH (najshd or nafsheh), the 
latter bnfsIih with the preposition b9 prefixed. Personal 
pronouns are expressed in the dative (i.e, witli prepositional I 
prefixed), Uius lk (lakh) for iu, “thou,” lnh (land) for amd, 
“we.” Sometimes tlie same Semitic sign stands for two 
distinct Persian words that happen to agree in sound; thus 
because hand is Aramaic for “ this,” ema represents not only 
Persian e, “ this,” but also the interjection e, i.e. “ 0 ” as pre- 
fixed to a vocative. Sometimes for dearness a Persian termina- 
tion is added to a Semitic word; thus, to distinguish between 
the two words for father, pit and pilar, the former is written 
AB and the latter abitr. The Persian form is, however, not 
seldom used, even where there is a quite well-known Semitic 
ideogram.® 

These difficulties of reading mostly disappear when the 
ideographic nature of the writing is recqgniz^. We do not 
always know what Semitic word supplied some ambiguous 
group of letters (r.g. pun for pa, “ to,’^ or ht for agar, “ if ”); 
but we always can tell the Persian word — which is the one 
important thing— though not always the exact pronunciatioii 
of It in that older stage ^ the language which the extant Pahlavi 
works belong to. In Pahlavi, for example, Idle word for ‘ ‘ female ’ ’ 
is written mdiak,. an ancient form which afterwards passed 
thrqu^ mddhak into mddha. But it was a mistake of later 
ages to fancy that because this was so the sign. T also meant D, 

® Fihrist, p. 14, line 13 seq., cf. line 4 aeq. The lormer passage 
was first cited by Quatrem^re, Jour, As, (1833^ i 250, and di^iii.ss^ 
by ClcnnoBt-Ganneau, ibid. (186^1), i. 430. The expressions it uses 
arc not always clear; perhaps the author of the Fihrist h».s condensed 
somewhat. 

* Editions by Hoshangjl, Tama^jJ Asa and M. Haug (Bontbay, 
1870), ami by C. Salcmann (Leiden, 1878). See also J. Olshausen, 
" Zur Wiirdigung der Pahlavi-gloeeace " i» Knlui's IfeiL U vergl. 
Sprforsch.^ N.F., vi. 521 scq. 

* For examples of various fwculiarities see the notes to NSUleke'h 
translation of the story oi Artakhshlr t Pdpahin (Gdttingen, 1879), 
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and so to Write T for D in many cases, especially in Ibfeign 
proper names. That a word is written in an older form than 
that which is pronounced is a phenomenon common to many 
langu^cs whose literature covers a long period. So in English 
\ve still write, though we do not pronounce, the guttural in 
through, and write laugh w^hen we pronounce Za/. 

Much graver difficulties arise from the cursive nature of the 
characters already alluded to. 'Ihere are some groups wliich 
may theoretically be read in hundreds of ways; the same little 
sign may be W*> fT, STT, m, W, na, and the H too may Idc 
either k or hh. 

In older times there was still some little distinction 
between letters that are now quite identical in form, but even 
the Eg>'ptian fragments of Pahlavl writing of the 7th centwy 
show on the whole the same type as our MSS. Tlxe practical 
inconveniences to those who knew the language were not so 
great ns tliey may seem; the Arabs also long used an equally 
ambiguous character without availing themselves of the dia- 
critical points which had been devised long before. 

Modem MSS., following Arabic models, introduce diacritical 
points from time to time, and often incorrectly. The.se give 
little help, however, in comparison witli the so-callcd Pazand 
or transcription of Pahlavl texts, as they are to be spoken, in 
the character in which the Avestd itself is written, and which 
is ejuite clear and has all vowels as well as consonants. The 
transcription is not philologically a<'curate; tire language is 
often modernized, but not uniformly so. Pazand MSS. present 
dialectical variations according to the taste or intelligence of 
authors and copyists, and all have many false readings. For 
us, however, they are of the greatest use. To get a conception 
of Pahlavl one cannot do better than read the Minoi-Kbiradh 
in the Pahlavl with comstant reference to tlie Pazand.' Critical 
labour is .still required to give an approximate reproduction 
of the author’s owm pronunciation of what he wrote. 

The coins of the later Sassanid kings, of the princes of Tabar- 
istan, and of some governors in the earlier Arab period, exhibit 
an alphabet very similar to Pahlavl MSS. On the older coins 
the se^'e^al letters are more clearly distinguished, and in good 
specimens of well-struck coins of the oldest Sassanians almo.st 
every letter can be recognized with certainty. The same holds 
good for the inscriptions on gems and other small monuments 
of the early Sa.ssanian period; but the clearest of all are the 
rock inscriptions of the Sassanians in the 3rd and 4th centuries, 
though in the 4th century a tendency to cursive forms begins 
to appear. Only r and v arc always quite alike. The character 
of the language and the system of writing is essentially the 
same on coins, gems and rocks as in MSS. — pure Persian, in 
part strangely disguised in a Semitic garb. In details there are 
many differences between the Pahlavi of inscriptions and the 
books. Persian endings added to words written in Semitic 
form are much less common in the former, so that the person 
and number of a verb are often not to be made out. There 
are also orthographic variations; e,g. long a in Persian forms is 
always expressed in book-Pahlavi, but not always in inscriptions. 
The unfamiliar contents of some of these inscriptions, their 
limited number; their bad preservation, and the imperfect way 
in which some of the most important of them have been 
published ® leave many things still obscure in these monuments 
of Persian kings; but they have done much to clear up both 
great and small points in the history of Pahlavi.® 

Some of the oldest SassanSan inscriptions are accompanied by 
a text belonging to the same system of writing, but with many 
/ariations in detail,^ and an alphabet which, though derived 

* The Booh of the MAmvo-i-Kh«rd in the Original Pahlavi, eti. by 
Ft. Ch. Andreas (Kiel, 1882) ; idem. The Pdxand and Sanskrit Texts, 
by E. W. West (Stuttgart and London, 1871). 

® See cspecialW the great work of F. Stolze, Persepdis (2 vols., 
Berlin, 1882). It was De Saey who began the decipherment of the 
inscriptions. 

* Thus we nOw know that the ligature in book-Fahlavl which means 
*' in," the original letters of which could not be made out, is for 

" between." It is to be read andar. 

* Thus pux, " son," is written '"la instead of 1113 ; *' before," 

is written nftblp, but in the usual Pahlavl it is 


from the same source with the other Rihkvi alphabets (the old 
Aramaic), has quite different forms. This character is also 
found on some gems and seals, it has been called Chaldaeo- 
Pahlavi, &o. Olshausen tries to make it probable that tliis 
was the writing of Media and the other that of Persia. The 
Persian dialect in both sets of inscriptions is identical or 
nearly so.* 

The name Pahlavl means Parthian, Pahlav being the rc^lar 
Persian transformation of the older Parthava.® This fact 
points to the conclusion that the systenxof writing was developed 
in Parthian times, when the great nobles, the Pahlavans, ruled 
and Media was their main seat, “ the Pahlav country." Other 
linguistic, grapliical and historical indications point the same 
way ; but it is still far from clear how the system was developed. 
We know, indeed, that even under the Achaemenids Aramaic 
writing and speech were employed far beyond the Aramaic 
lands, even in official documents and on coins. The Iranians 
had no convenient character, and might borrow the Aramaic 
letters as naturally as they subsequently borrowed those of 
the Arabs. But tins does not explain the strange practice of 
writing Semitic words in place of so many Persian words which 
were to be read as Persian. It cannot be the invention of an 
individual, for in that rase the system would have been more 
consistently worked out, and the appearance of two or more 
kinds of Pahlavl side by side at the beginning of the Sassanian 
period w'ould be inexplicable. But w-e may remember that the 
Aramaic character first came to the Iranians from the region 
of the lower Euphrates and Tigris, where the complicated 
cuneiform cliaracter arose, and where it held its ground long 
after better ways of writing were known. In later anti(|uity 
probably very few Persians could read and write. All kinds 
of strange things are conceivable in an Eastern character 
confined to a narrow circle. Of the facts at least there is no 
doubt. 

The Pahlavl literature embraces the translations of tlie holy 
books of the Zoroastrians, dating probably from the 6th century, 
and certain other religious books, especially the Mindi-Khitadh 
and the BundahishJ The Bundahish dates from the Arab 
period. Zoroastrian priests continued to write the old language 
as a dead tongue and to use the old character long after the 
victory of a new empire, a new religion, a new form of the 
language (New Persian), and a new character. There W'ai 
once a not <juitc inconsiderable profane literature, of which a 
good deal is preserved in Arabic or New Persian versions or 
reproductions, particularly in historical books about the time 
before Islam.® Very little profane literature still exists in 
Pahlavl; the romance of Ardashir has been mentioned above. 

See E. W. West’s " I'ahlavl Literature/’ in Gei|i?er and Kuhn's 
Crundriss der iranischen Pkxlologie (1890), vol. ii. ; "The Extent, 
Language and Age of Pahlavi Literature " in Sitsungsber. der k. 
Akad. der whs. Phil. u. hist. Klasse (Munich, 1888), pp. 399-^3 
and his Pahlavi Texts in Sacred Books of the East (1880-T897). 
difficult study of Pahlavi is made more difficult by the corrupt 
state of Our copies, due to ignorant and careless Scribes. 

Of glossaries, that of West (Bombay and London, 1^(74) is to be 
recommended ; the large Pahlavl, Gujarati and English lexicon of 
Tatnaspji Dastur Minochcherji (Bombay and London, 1877-1882) 
Is very full, but has numerous false or uncertain forms, and must be 
used with much caution. (Th. N.) 

PAIGlirrON, a seaside resort in the Torquay parliamentary 
division of Devonshire, England, on Tor Bay, 2| tn. S.W. of 
Torquay, on the Great Western railway. Pop. of urt»an district 
(1901), 8385. The church of St John is mamly Perpendicular, 

® What the Pihrist (p. 13 seq.) has about various forms of Persian 
writing certainly refers in part at least to the species of Pahlavl. 
But the statements are hatdly ah reliable, and in the lack of trust- 
worthy specimens little can be made of them. 

® This was finally proved by Olshausen, following earlier scholars; 
see J. Olshausen, Parthava wnd Pahlav, Mdda und MSh (l^Un, 
1877, and in the Monatsb. of the Academy). 

f Translations ed. by F. Spiegel (i860), the Bwndltkish by N. L. 
Westergaard (Copenhagen, 1831) and F. Justi (Leipzig, 1866): other 
Pahlavl books by Spiegel and Haug, by lloshangji, and other Indiaa 
Pftrsces. 

® One other book, the stories of Kali fag and t)amnag, in a Syriaa 
version from th^ Pahlavl, the latter taken from the Sanskrit. 
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but has a late Norman doorway, and contains a carved and 
painted pulpit, and in the Kirkham chapel several interesting 
monuments of the Kirkham family, and a beautiful though 
damaged stone screen. Among other buildings and institutions 
are a novitiate of Marist Fathers, a science and art school, a 
pier with pavilion and concert rooms, and a yacht club. Little 
remains of an old palace of the bishops of Exeter apart from 
the 14th-century Bible Tower. Its last tenant was Bishop Miles 
Coverdalc, who in 1535 published the first £lnglish translation 
of the whole Bible. The town owes its popularity to a firm 
expanse of sand, good bathing facilities, and a temperate climate. 

PAIL, a bucket, a vessel for carrj'ing water, milk or other 
liquids, made of wood or metal or other material, varying in 
size, and usually of a circular shape and somewhat wider at the 
top than the bottom. The word is of somewhat obscure origin. 
The present form points to the 0 . Eng. paegel, but the sense, that 
of a small wine-measure, a gill, is difficult to connect with the 
present one. The earlier forms of the word in Mid. Eng. spell the 
word payle, paille, and this rather points to a connexion with 
O. Fr. paelle, payelle, a small pan or flat dish, from I^t. patella, 
diminutive of patera, dish. The sense, here also presents diffi- 
culties, “ pail ” in English being always a deep vessel. 

PAILLERON, Edouard JULES HENRI (1834-1890), French 
poet and dramatist, was born in Paris on the j.7th of September 
1834. He was educated for tlie bar, but after pleading a single 
case he entered the first dragoon regiment and served for two 
years. With the artist J. A. Beauc^ he travelled for some time 
in northern Africa, and soon after his return to Paris in i860 he 
produced a volume of satires, Les Parasites, and a one-act piece, 
Le Parasite, which was represented at the Od6on. He married 
in 1862 the daughter of Francois Buloz, thus fibtaining a share 
in the proprietorship of the Revue des deux moudes. In 1869 
he produced at the Gymnase theatre Les Faux mSmges, a four- 
act comedy depending for its interest on the pathetic devotion 
of the Magdalene of the story. VEtincelle (i® 79 )# ^ brilliant 
one-act comedy, secured another success; and in t88i, with 
Le Monde oil Von s*ennuie, Pailleron produced one of the most 
strikingly successful pieces of the period. The play ridiculed 
contemporary academic society, and was filled with transparent 
allusions to well-known people. None of his subsequent efforts 
achieved so great a success. Pailleron was elected to the French 
Academy in 1882, and died on the 20th of April 1899. 

PAIMPOL, a fishing port of western France, in the department 
of Cotes-du-Nord, 27^ m. N.N.W. of St Bricuc by road. Pop. 
(1906), 2340. Paimpol is well known for its association with the 
Icelandic cod-fisheries, for which it annually equips a large fleet. 
Steam-sawing and boat building are carried on; grain, &c., is 
exported; imports include coal and timber. A tribunal of 
commerce and a school of navigation are among the public 
institutions. 

PAIN (from Lat. poena, Gr. iroivt}, penalty, that which must 
be paid : 0 . Ft. peine), a term used loosely (i) for the p.sycho- 
logical state, which may be generally described as "unpleasant- 
ness,” arising, e.g. from the contemplation of a catastrophe or of 
moral turpitude, and (2) for physical (or psycho-physical) suffer- 
ing, a specffic sensation localized in a particular part of the body. 
The term is used in both senses as the opposite of " pleasure,” 
though it is doubtful whether the antithesis between physical 
and psychical pleasure can be equally well attested. The 
investigation of the pleasure-pain phenomena of consciousness 
has taken a prombent place in psychological and ethical specula- 
tion, the terms “ hedonics ” and " algedonics ” " (dKyijBiov, pain 
of body or mmd) being coined to express different aspects of 
the subject. in aesthetics attempts have been made to assign 
to pain a specific psychological function as tending to mcrease 
pleasure by contrast (so Fechner) : pain, e.g. is a necessary cle- 
ment in the tragic. Scientists have experimented elaborately 
with a view to the precise localization of pain-sensations, and 
“ pain-map.s ” can 1^ dravm showing the exact situation of 
what are known as “pab-spots.” For such experiments 
instruments known as " aesthesiometers ” and " algometers ” 
have been devised. The great variety of painful sensations— 


throbbing, dull, acute, intermittent, stabbing — ^led to the 
conclusion among earlier bvestigators that pains differ m quality. 
It is, however, generally agreed that all pain is qualitatively 
the same, though subject to temporal and intensive modification. 
(See Psychology; Aesthetics; Nervous System; Sym- 
pathetic System.) 

PAIN, BARRY (1867- ), English humorous writer, was 

educated at Cambridge, and became a prominent contributor to 
The Granta. James Payn inserted his story, “The Hundred 
Gates,” in Ih&CornhiU Magazine in 1889, and shortly afterwards 
he became a contributor to Punch and the Speaker, and joined 
the staffs of the Daily Chronicle and Black and White. H is works 
include : In a Canadian Canoe (1891); papers reprinted from The 
Granta; Playthings and Parodies (1892); 7 'he Kindness of the 
Celestial (1894); The Octave of Claudius (1897); Fliza (1900); 
Another English Woman's Love Letters (1901), &c. As a writer 
of parody and lightly humorous stories his name has become 
widely known. 

PAINE, ROBERT TREAT (1731-1814), American politician, 
a signer of the Declaration of Independence, was born m Boston, 
Massachusetts, on the nth of March 1731. He graduated at 
Harvard in 1749, and was admitted to the bar in 1759. In 1768 
he was a delegate to the provincial convention which was called 
to meet in Boston, and conducted the prosecution of Captain 
Thomas Preston and Iiis men for their share in the famous 
“ Boston Massacre ” of the 5th of March 1770. He served in the 
Massachusetts General Court in 1773-1774, in the Provincial 
Congress in 1774-1775, and in the Continental Congress in 1774- 
1778, and was speaker of the Massachusetts House of Represen- 
tatives in 1777, a member of the executive council in 1779, a 
member of the committee which drafted the constitution of 
1780, attorney-general of the state from 1777 to 1790, and a 
judge of the state supreme court from 1790 to 1804. He died 
in Boston on the iithof May 1814. 

See John Sanderson, Biography of the Signers of the Declaration 
of Independence (Philadelphia, 1823), vol. ii. 

His son, Robert Treat Paine (1773-1811), who was christened 
Thomas but in 1801 took the name of his father and of an elder 
brother who died without issue in 1 794, was a poet of some repute, 
but his verses have long been forgotten. His best known pro- 
ductions arc “ Adams and Liberty,” a once popular song written 
in 1798, The Invention of Letters and The Ruling Passion, 
the Harvard Phi Beta Kappa poem of 1797. 

His Works in Verse and Prose (Boston, 1812) contains a bio- 
grapliical sketch. 

PAINE, THOMAS (1737-1809), English author, was born at 
Thetford, Norfolk, on the 29th of January 1737, the son of a 
Quaker staymaker. After several years at sea and after trying 
various occupations on land, Paine took up his father’s trade in 
London, where he supplemented his meagre grammar school 
education by attending science lectures. He succeeded in 1762 
in gaining an appointment in the excise, but was discharged for 
neglect of duty in 1765. Three years later, however, he received 
another appointment, at Lewes in Sussex. He took a vigorous 
share in the debates of a local Whig club, and in 1772 he 
wrote a pamphlet embodying the grievances of excisemen and 
supporting their demands for an increase of pay. In 1774 he 
was dismissed the service for absence without leave— in order 
to escape his creditors. 

A meeting with Benjamin Franklin in London was the turning 
point in his life. Franklin provided him with letters to his son- 
m-law, Richard Bache, and many of the leaders in the colonies’ 
r^istance to the mother-country, then at an acute stage. Paine 
sailed for America in 1774. Bache introduced him to Robert 
Aitkin, whose Pennsylvania Magazine he helped to found and 
edited for eighteen months. On the 9th of January 1776 Paine 
published a pamphlet entitled Common Sense, a telling array of 
arguments for separation and for the establishment of a republic. 
His argument was that independence was the only consistent 
line to pursue, that “ it must come to that some time or other 
that it would only be more difficult the more it was delayed, 
and that independence was the surest road to union. Written 
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in simple convincing language, it was read everjrwhere, and the 
open movement to independence dates from its publication. 
Washington said that it worked a powerful change m the minds 
of many men.’* Leaders in the New York Provmcial Congress 
considmied the advisability of answering it, but came to the 
conclusion that it was unanswerable. When war was declared, 
and fortune at first went against the colonists, Paine, who was 
then serving with General Greene as volunteer aide-de-camp, 
wrote the first of a series of influential tracts called The Crisis, 
of which the opening words, “These are the times that try 
men’s souls,” ^came a battle-cry. Paine’s services were 
recognized by an appointment to be secretary of the commission 
sent by Congress to treat with the Indians, and a few months 
later to be secretary of the Congressional committee of foreign 
affairs. In 1779, however, he committed an indiscretion that 
brought him into trouble. He published information gained 
from his official position, and was compelled to resign. He was 
afterwards derk of the Pennsylvania legislature, and accom- 
panied Johr Laurens during his mission to France. His 
services wereeventually recognized by the state of New York 
by a grant of an estate at New Rochelle, and from Pennsylvania 
and, at Waaington’s suggestion, from Congress he received 
considerable ^ifts of money. 

In 1787 hesailed for Europe with the model of an iron bridge 
he had designed. This was publicly exhibited in Paris and 
London, and atracted great crowds. In England he determined 
to ** open theeyes of the people to the madness and stupidity 
of the governnent.” His first efforts in the Prospects on the 
Rubicon (1787 were directed against Pitt’s war policy, and to- 
wards securinf friendly relations with France. AYhen Burke’s 
Reflections on ie Revolution in France appeared, in 1790, Paine 
St once wrote lis answer. The Rights of Man. The first part 
appeared on tie 13th of March 1791, and had an enormous 
circulation befce the government took alarm and endeavoured 
to suppress it thereby exciting intense curiosity to see it, 
even at the rislof heavy penalties. Those who know the book 
only by hearsa as the work of a furious incendiary will be 
surprised at th dignity, force and temperance of the style; 
it was the cirumstanccs that made it inflammatory. Pitt 
“ used to say,” ccording to Lady Hester Stanhope, “ that Tom 
Paine was quitdn the right, but then he would add, ‘ What am 
I to do ? As tings are, if I were to encourage Tom Paine’s 
opinions we shald have a bloody revolution,’ ” Paine was 
indicted for tremn in May 1792, but before the trial came off he 
was elected by tl department of Calais to the French convention, 
and escaped int France, followed by a sentence of outlawry. 
The first years tut he spent in France form a curious episode in 
his life. He wa$nthusiastically received, but as he knew little 
of the language ranslations of his speeches had to be read for 
him. He was bd enough to speak and vote for the “ detention 
of Louis during he war and his perpetual banishment after- 
wards,” and he pnted out that the execution of the king would 
alienate America sympathy. He incurred the suspicion of 
Robespierre, wadirown into prison, and escaped the guillotine 
by an accident. Before his arrest he had completed the first 
part of the Age f Reason, the publication of which made an 
instant change inis position on both sides of the Atlantic, the 
indignation in thUnited States being as strong as in England. 
The Age of Reasotaxi now be estimated calmly. It was written 
from the point of ew of a Quaker who did not believe in revealed 
religion, but who rid that “ all religions are in their nature mild 
and benign ” whenot associated with political systems. Inter- 
mixed with the arse unceremonious ridicule of what he con- 
sidered superstitii and bad faith are many passages of earnest 
and even lofty elonence in favour of a pure morali^ founded on 
natural religion, [he work in short— a second part, written 
during his ten nuths’ imprisonment, was published after his 
release— representthe deism of the i8th century in the hands 
of a rough, readyiassionate controversialist. 

At the downfall Robespierre Paine was restored to his seat 
in the conventioiand served until it adjourned in October 
1795. In 1796 1 published a long letter to Washington, 
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attacking his military reputation and his presidential policy with 
inexcusable bittern^. In 1802 Paine ^ed for America, but 
while his services in behalf of tlie colonies were gratdully 
remembered, his Age of Reason and his attadc on Washington 
had alienated many of his friends. He died in New York on the 
8th of June 1809, and was buried at New Rochelle, but his 
body was in 1819 removed to England by William Cobbett, 

See the biography by Moncure D. Conway (1892). 

PAINESVILLE, a city and the county-seat of I,.ake county, 
Ohio, U.S. A., on the Grand River, 3 m. S. of Lake Erie and about 
30 m. N.E. of Cleveland. Pop. (1890) 4755 ; (1900) 5024 [499 
foreign-born and 179 negroes); (1910) 5501. It is served by 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, the New York, Chicago & 
St Louis and the Baltimore & Ohio railways, and by electric 
lines to Cleveland, Fairport and Ashtabula. It is the seat of 
Lake Erie College (non-sectarian, for women), the successor of 
Willoughby Seminary (1847), whose buildings at Willoughby, 
Ohio, were burned in 1856; the college was opened as the Lake 
Erie Female Seminary in 1859, and became Lake Erie College and 
Seminary in 1898 and Lake Erie College in 1908. Painesville 
is situated in a farming and fruit-growing country, and also has 
some manufactures. Three miles north, on Lake Erie, is the 
village of Fairport (pop. in 1900, 2073), with a good harbour and 
coal and ore docks. The municipality owns and operates its 
waterworks and street-lighting plants. Painesville was founded 
in 1800-1802 by settlers from Connecticut and New York, 
conspicuous among whom was General Edward Paine (1746- 
1841), an officer from Connecticut in the War of Independence; 
it was incorporated as a village in 1832, and became a city in 1902 
under the new Ohio municipal code. 

PAINTER-WORK, in the building trade. When work is 
painted one or both of two distinct ends is achieved, namely 
the preservation and the coloration of the material painted. 
The compounds used for pamting — taking the word as meaning 
a thin protective or decorative coat — are very numerous, includ- 
ing oil-paint of many kinds, distemper, whitewash, tar; but the 
word “ paint ” is usually confined to a mixture of oil and pigment, 
together with other materials which possess properties necessary 
to enable the paint to dry hard and opaque. Oil paints are 
made up of four parts — the base, the vehicle, the solvent and 
the driers. Pigment may be added to these to obtain a paint of 
any desired colour. 

There are several bases for oil paint, those most commonly 
used for building work being white lead, red lead, zinc white and 
oxide of iron. White lead is by far the commonest of bases for 
paint. When pure it consists of about 75 % carbonate of lead 
and about 25 % of lead hydrate. It is mix^ with 6 or 7 % by 
weight of pure linseed oil, and in this form is supplied to the 
painter. Sulphate of baryta is the chief adulterant used in the 
manufacture of white lead. White lead has greater covering 
properties and is more durable than the other bases. It should 
therefore always be used in external painting. Paints having 
white lead for a base darken with age, and become discoloured 
when exposed to the fumes of sulphuretted hydrogen, which 
exists to a greater or less extent in the air of all large towns. 
Zinc white, an oxide of zinc, is of a purer white colour than white 
lead. It is lighter, and does not possess the same durability or 
covering power. It is, however, useful in internal decoration, 
as it retains its colour well, even when subjected to the action of 
gases. Red lead is a lead oxide. It is used chiefly in the priming 
coat and as a base for some red paints. Like white lead, it is in- 
jured if exposed to acids or impure air, which cause discoloration 
and decay. Oxide of iron is used chiefly as a base in paints used 
for covering iron-work, the theoty being that no destructive 
galvanic action can be set up, as might be the case with lead paint, 
when used on iron. A variety of red pigments are made from 
oxide of iron, varying in hue from a pale to a deep brownish- 
red. TTiey are quite permanent, and may be used under any 
conditions. 

The vehicle is a liquid in which the particles of the base are 
held in suspension, enabling a thin coat of paint to be formed, 
uniform in colour and consistency, and which on drying forms 

XX. iga 
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a kind of skin over the sarfacc to which it is appKed. For oil Saltic, and particularly in Prussia. It makes a liavd^ duiahle 
pfedrtt the vehicles used are oils ; for distemper water is employed, land slowsltydi^ vamish which does not darken with age. Copal 
The oils used as vehicles arechiefly linseed oil, raw and boiled, gum is brought from the West India Islands and also from the 
and poppy-seed oil. Nut oils are occasionally used for inferior East Indies. It makes the most durable varniidi, and 'being 
work becauvse they are mnch cheaper. Linseed oil, the one tough and hard is general^ used for external work. Gumanixnd, 
most commonly used, is obtained from the seeds of die flax iis a variety of copal found in the sandy soil of the East Indies, 
by warming it and squeezing out the oil under hydraulic pressure. It is hard, durable and quick-drying, but unless the varnish 
Tlie resultant, which is -of a transparent amber colour, is known is carefully made it is liable to crack. Varnishes for inside work, 
as “ raw " oil. It is used principally in interiors for light, bright or cabinet varnishes, are made with a variety of resins dissolved 
colours, drying somewhat slowly and giving a firm elastic coat, in linseed oil and turpentine. The resultant gives a hard. 
The oil improves by keeping, and i.s sometimes “ refined ** with lustrous surface, somewhat less durable than that 6f carriage 
acids or alkalies. “ Boiled ” oil is the raw oil heated with driers, varnishes. Tuipentine varnishes are made from sdft gums, 
such as litharge or red lead, to a temperature from 350® to 500° F., such as dammar, common resin and mastic; they are light in 
at which it is maintained for three or four hours. It is thick colour, cheap and not very durable. Lacquers or spirit varnishes 
and TOuch darker in ctilour than the raw oil, drying much more are made from very soft gums, such as shellac and i^darach, 
quickly, with a coat hard and glossy but less elastic than that dissolved in methylated spirit. They are used for inWmal work, 
produced by raw oil. Poppy-se^ oil is expressed from the seeds drying quickly, becoming hard and very brilliani/ Surfaces 
elf the poppy plant. It does not possess the tenacity and quick- formed with such vamislies are liable to chip easik and scale 
drying powers of boiled linseed oil, but being of a very light colour off. Oil paint is very much improved by the addilon of some 
it is used for delicate colours. vamish; it causes it to dry liarder and more quicky and with 

Turpentine is used as a solvent, diluent, or “ thinner,” to bring a fine lustrous surface^ 
the paint to a proper consistency so as to allow it to be spread in The driers used for varnish are generally acetat* of lead or 
a thin even coat. When a flat dull surface is desired, turpentine litharge. An excess of driers makes the varnish less durable 
fdone is used with the base and the oil is omitted. The best and causes cracking. 

turpentine comes from the pine forests of America. French There are many kinds of French poli,shes, mixei; in different 
turpentine is next in quality. Kus.sian turpentine is the cheapest, ways, but most are composed of shellac and sandar^h dissolved 
and has usually a strong and unpleasant odour that renders it in spirit. It is applied to the perfectly smooth sirfacc of hard 
objectionable to work with. In consequence of the high price woods with a pad of flannel or waddi^ wrappedin linen, and 
of turpentine of good quality, and the increasing difficulty of well rubbed in with a circular motion. I 

obtaining it, substitutes are coming into general use. A dull polish is procured by rubbing beeswax ilto the wood,- 

“ Briers ” are substances usually added to paint to hasten the It must 1 m thorou^ly rubbed in, a littie turpentin being added 
process of oxidation, the drying, of the oil. Some pigments as a lubricant when the rubber works stifHyw 
possess this quality, as red lead and white lead. The mo.st If paint were applied over the bare knots ofnew wood it 
notable driers are Kthaffge, sugar of lead, patent driers, sulphate would be destroyed, or at least discoloured, by be exudation 
of zinc and manganese ffioxide. Liquid driers, such as terebene, of resin from the knots. For the purpose of ibviating this 
are also in use. Litharge, an oxide of lead, is in most general the knots are covered with two coats of a prepration called 
use. Sugar of lead is used, ground in oil, for light tints. Sul- “ knotting,” made by dissolving shellac in metylated i^pirit. 
phate of zinc and manganese driers are used for paints in which Putty is required for stopping nail-boles andbmall crevices 
sdne white is the base, which would be injured by lead driers. and irregularities in woodworks It is made of pordered whiting 
“ Pigments ” are preparations of metallic, earthy or animal and linseed oil mixed togetlier and kneaded m1( a stiff pastes 
origin mixed into paint to give it colour. For oil paint they -are For light work “ hard stopping,” made of whitc.led and whiting, 
usually ground in oil; for distemper they are sold as a finely should be employed. ^ I 

ground powder. The ordinary pigments are white lead, zinc The tools and appliances of the painter arc miing pots, paint 
white, umbers, hennas, ochres, chromes, Venetian red, Indian kettles to hold the colour for the painter at irork, strainer, 
nd, lamp black, bone black, vegetable black, ultramarine, palette knife, scraping knife, hacking, stopping ail chisel knives, 
I^ssian blue, vermilion, red lead, oxide of iron, lakes and the hammer, sponge, pumice, blow-lamp for bupng off, and a 
Vandyke brown. variety of brushes, such as the duster, the grounchrush, Uie tool, 

TTie term “ enamel paint ” was first given to a compound of the distemper brush, the fitch and camel-hair pucil for picking 
zinc white, petrol and resin, which possessed on drying a hard out small parts and lines, the sable and floggeifor gilding, the 
glossy surface. The name is now applied to any coloured paint stippler; for grained work several steel grainig combs with 
df this nature. Quick-drying enameliare .spirit varnishes ground coarse and fine teeth, graining brush of hogs’ Wr, pencil over- 
with the desired pigment. For slow-drying enamels oil varnishes grainer, and other special shaped brushes use to obtain the 
form the vehicle. peculiar characteristics of different woods, f is absolutely 

Woodwork is often treated with a thin transparent coloured necessary for good work to use brushes of a ^e quality, and 
liquid which changes the colour of the work without hiding the although expensive at first cost, they are undo^tedly che^at 
grain of the wood, and if the latter is good a very fine result is in wear< j 

obtained. Sometimes the stain is produced by the combination Wcrrhmanikvp.-^Nev woodworic requires j be 'knotted, 
of two or more chemioals applied separately, or soluble pigments primed, stopped, and in addition painted wa three lor ifour 
may be mixed with a transparent vehicle and applied in the usual coats of oil colour. The priming coat is a tn coat of white 
way^ The vehicles for the pigments vary considerably, and lead, red lead and driers mixed with linseed orad ^tuifpeutme. 
include water, methylated spirit, size, turpentine and cl^ raw Work should always be pruned before the stopp g'is done.- The 
linseed oil. second or ^ lead ” coat is composed mainly, of t pentine, linse^ 

Vam«h is made by dissolving certain gums in linseed oil, oil and white lead. The third coat is the groun or thc'^ith^ 
turpentine, spirit or water. They give a transparent protective colour, and is made of white lead and linseed 0 imd turpentine, 
coat to painted and stained surfaces or to wall-paper or plain with enough pigment to bring it to a tint appr< ihing'tlie finish- 
woodwork. Varnishes usually dry with a very smooth, hard ing cxslour. The remaining coat lor coats is o; milar oomposi- 
and shiny surfaw, but “ flat ” or “ dead ” surfaces which are tion. A “ flatting ” coat, is made of white lei and tu^entine 
without gloss may be obtained with special vamirii. with the rdesiied pigment. One pound df iour will cover 

The gums used for hard-wearing or carriage varnishes, such 4 sq. yds. in the first coat and 6 aq. yds. in the- ditional-oeat. 
as lihose to be exposed to the weather and frequently cleaned ^Omining is understood among ; nters to be tthe 

and pdlished, are amber, copal and gum anime. Amber is a imitating of the several different species of c imental - woods, 
tnuisparent or clouded gum found on the coasts > of the as satiawood, rosewood, mahogany, oak a othe&s. After 
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the necessaiy eoats of paint have been put < on to the wood a 
ground is then laid of the required tint and left rto diy. The 
painter then prepares small quantities of the same colour with 
a little brown^ and boiled oil and turpentine, and,, having mixed 
this, spreculs it over some small part of his work. The flat 
hogs’ hair brushes being dipped in the. liquid and drawn: down 
the newly>laid colour, the shades and grainings are produced. 
To obtain the mottled appearance the camels’ hair pencils are 
applied, and when completed the work is left to dry, and after- 
wards covered a coat or two of good copal^vamish. Imitation 
wainscot requires the use of combs of various- degrees of fineness 
to obtain the grain (whence the process is called combing by 
some persons), and the flower is got by wiping off ' the colour with 
a piece of rag. When dry it is over-grained to obtain a more 
complete representation of the natural wood, and then varnished. 
If the work be done in water-colour and not in oil, beer grounds 
to act as a drier are mixed with the colour; this sets it ready for 
varnishing. A “ patent graining machine,” a sort of roller with 
a pattern upon it, is often used. 

Afahbh'ng.— ^Marbling is the imitation of real marbles and 
granites, some of which. are represented by splashing on the 
carefully prepared ground, which should have been pamted and 
often rubbed and polished to obtain an even surface; others 
have to be painted in colours, and then well varnished^ 

Painting on Plaster ITef A.— Plastering should never be painted 
until it is thoroughly dry. Portland cement is best Idft for a 
year or two b<ifore being painted. Piaster work not previously 
painted will require four or five coats, Portland cement five or 
six. If plastered work is required to be painted immediately, 
it should be executed in Keene’s or Parian cement (see Plaster 
Work). A great deal more paint is of course absorbed by 
plaster than by wood, just as wood absorbs more than iron. 

Painting on /rw.— Iron and steel work should receive a coat of 
oxide paint at the manufacturer’s works; additional coats are 
added after erection. All rust should be previously removed by 
mewis of wire brushes and parafiin or turpentine. The best 
paints for external iron work arc composed of oxide of iron and 
red lead, mixed with linseed olh 

The following is an extract from the building by-laws of the 
mtmicipality of Johannesburg 

“ All structural metal work shall be thoroughly cleaned from 
scale and rust before painting. Faying surfaces in riveted work 
shall be pdnted before putting them together. All surfaces of 
steel or iron work inaccessible after erection shall be protected 
as far as possible either by coating them with ‘ Smith’s ’ or other 
approved bituminous* composition, or by filling the spaces whidi 
they enclose with lime concrete." 

Repainting Old IForA.— Before beginning to repaint work 
Cf any description it must _ be thoroughly cleaned. If the 
surface is in good condition it will be sufi^cient to scrub down 
with good soap and water and afterwards spoi^ and wipe 
dry< If the wotk has become rough it will often be 
necessary to use pumice stone to facilitate the operation of 
cleaning. The pumice should be cut or rubbed to a flat 
surface and vigorously ap^ied with plenty, of clean waters It 
is essential that the work should, be quite dry before €my paint 
is applied. If the Old surface is much cracked and blistered no 
amount of rubbing with pumice will enaUe the workman to 
obtain a good ground for the new coats, and it wilt be necessary to 
remove the old paint entirely* For this purpose painters most 
frequently use a paint' burner or torch which bums paraffin oil 
under air pressure. This causes the paint to soften and blister 
under the heat, in which state it is readily scraped off by a blunt 
knife. The old-fashicmed grate filled with charcoal held close 
to the surface by means of a long handle is* now not often used. 
There has recently been a considerable increase in the use of 
chemical paint removers in paste 'orUquid form; as a rule these 
contain some alkali, such as lime or caustic soda. The prepara** 
tion is brushed on to the paint required- to be- removed, and in 
the course of from' ten minutes to half an: hour die paint becomes 
so soft that it can readily be scraped off* 

abtd Cmking,^Tht blistering of < painted surfaces 


may be caused in several ways* If on iron, it may. be the result 
of a.paxticle.of rust which, not. having been removed in the pro- 
cess of deling, .has increased in size and loosened the pmt< 
If on plaster, ,a particle of unslaked lime may have blown,*' 
with a similar result. On wood, blistering is usually caus^ 
by painting upon a wet surface or upon unseasoned wood^ 
Blisters may also be caused, by the use of too much oil, in paint 
exposed to heat, or . the , application of one coat upon another 
before the latter is properly dry. To prevent blistering a 
method that has been tried with good results is to apply two- 
coats of water paint (washable distemper) and follow by two 
coats of oil colour or varnish* Craclung is .caused by tte 
i me of too much oil in the under coats and too little in the top 
coats* 

j New plaster-work must be quite dry before dis- 

temper is applied. The work should be stopped (that is, any 
irregularities filled up with plaster of, Paris mixed with whiting 
j and water to a paste) and . then rubbed pwfectly smooth witli 
glass paper. Clairecole, a solution of thin size and whiting, 
is then applied to render the plaster non-absorbent, and this is 
I followed by distemper of the desired colour. Distemper is made 
by soaking whiting in clean water to a creamy consistency* 
To.this is ^ded size Which has becnpreviously warmed, and the 
pigment required to colour the mixture; the whole is then well 
stirred and strained to remove any lumps. Many patent wash- 
able distempers under fancy names are now on the market in, the 
form of paste or powder, which simply require: to be mixed vrith 
water to be ready for use. If applied to woodwork distemper is 
apt to flake off. 

The onc-knot *’ brush for cornices and other mouldings and 
the “ two-knot ” and ” brass^bound ” brushes for . flat surfaces 
are usually employed for distempering and whitewashing. 

A granular surface is produced by stippling or dabbing 
the surface with a stiff bristled brush specklly made lor this 
purpose* 

Gilding, — ^Very rich effects may be produced both in 
external and internal decorations by the judicious use of overlays 
of gold, or silver. In their application, however, it must always 
be borne in mind that they are. metals, not paints, and they 
should only be used in positions such as would be appropriate 
for the actual metals. ” Dutch metal ” and other imitations 
cost about one-third of the price,(ff genuine gilding, and require 
to be protected from (Kxidization by a coat of lacquer. leaf 
is affixed with gold size or other adhesive preparations. The 
best and most durable work is oil gilding, which involves less 
labour, and results in a richer appearance than other methods* 
Tbe work* is usually primed first, of all with a solution of boiled 
linseed oil and white lead, and' then covered with a fine glutinous 
composition called gold .size, on which, Vdien it is nearly dry, the 
gold leaf is laid in narrow strips with, a fine brush, and pressed 
down with a pad of cotton -wool held in the. fingers. As the slips 
must be made to overlap each other slightly. lx> ensure the com- 
plete covering of the whole surface, the loose edges "will remain 
unattached, to be afterwards struck off with a large sable or 
camel-hair brush. The joints, if the work be skilfully executed, 
will be invisible. For burnished gilding the work must be 
covered -with various coats of gluten, plaster and bole, which last 
is mixed with gold size to secure the adhesion, of the leaf. 

Authorities. — A. C. M.A., B.Sc., Simple Methods for 

Testing PaiMers* Materials-, Professor A. H. Chunm, Colour; Ellis 
A. Daridson, House Painting, Graining, Marbling send Sign Writing; 
W. J. Pearce, Painting and Decorating; A. S. Jennmgs, Paint and 
Colour Mixing; G. H. Hurst, F.C.S., Painterly Colours, Oils and 
Varnishes. ^ (J. Bt.) 

PAINTING, in art, the action Of laying colour on a surface, or 
the representing of objects' by the laying of colour on a surface. 
It is with painti^ in the last sense, considered as one of the fine 
arts, that this article deals. In the, first sense, in so far as 
painting is a part of the builder’s and decorator’s trade it is 
treated above under the heading Painter-Work. The verb 
“to paint” is derived through Ft* peindre (point, the past 
participle, was possibly die earliest partadopted, aa is suggested! 
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in the New English Dictionary), from lAt. pingere, to paint. 
From the past participle pictus comes pictura, picture^ and from 
the root pig, pigment. The ultimate meaning of the root is 
probably to decorate, adorn, and is seen in Gr. mutikot, many- 
coloured, variegated. 

In Part I. of this article, after a brief notice of the general 
character of the art and an account of its earliest manifestations, 
a sketch is given of the course of its development from the 
ancient Egyptian period to modern times. (An account, by 
countries, of recent schools of painting will be found as an 
appendix at the end of Part III.) The point of view chosen is 
that of the relation of painting to nature, and it is shown how 
the art, beginning with the delineation of contour, passes on 
through stages when the effort is to render the truth of solid form, 
to the final period when, in the 17 th century, the presentment of 
space, or nature in all her extent and variety, becomes the subject 
of representation. Certain special forms of painting charac- 
teristic of modern times, such as portraiture, genre painting, 
landscape, still-life, &c., are briefly discussed. 

Part 11. consists in tables of names and dates intended to afford 
a conspectus of the different historical schools of painting from 
the 1 2 th century a.d. downwards^ 

Part III, is devoted to a comprehensive treatment of the 
different technical processes of painting in vogue in ancient and 
modern times. 

.\UTHOMTiES. — There is one elaborate general treatise on the 
whole art of ^nting in all its branches and connexions. It is 
by Paillot de Montabert, and was published in Paris (1^29-1850). 
It is entitled TraiU complet de la -beintuve, and is in nine sub- 
stantial volumes, with an additional volume of plates. It begin.s 
with cstabli.shing the value of rules for the art, and giving a diction- 
ary of terms, lists of artists and works of art, &c. Vols. ii. and iii. 
give the history of the art in ancient, medieval and modem times. 
VoKs. iv., V., VI. and vii. contain discussions on choice of subjects, 
design, composition, &c.; on proixirtions, anatomy, expression, 
drapery: on geometry, perspective, light and shade, and colour. 
In vol. viii., pp. 1-285 deal with colour, aerial persjKsctive and exe- 
cution; pp. 285-503 take up the different kinds of painting, history, 
portrait, landscape, genre, &c.; and pp. 5o3-0<ii are devoted to 
materials and processes, which subject is continued through vol. ix. 
To encaastic painting 125 pages are given, and 100 to painting in 
oil. A long discussion on painting grounds and pigments follows, 
while other processes of painting, in tempera, water-colour, enamel, 
mosaic, &c., are more bnefly treated in about 200 pages, while the 
work ends with a notice of various artistic impedimenta. VoL i., 
it should be said, contains on 70 pages a complete synopsis of the 
contents of the successive volumes. The best general History of 
Painting is that by Woltmann and Woermann (Eng. trans., 
London, 1880, &c.), but it docs not go beyond the lOth century a.d. 
Sec also the separate articles on China {Ar(), Japan {Art), Egypt 
{Art), Greek Art, Koman Art, &c. 

For the Italian schools of painting may be consulted : Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, History of Painting in Italy (2nd ed., London, 1902, 
&c.). The original edition was published in London uncler tlic 
titles History of Painting in Italy (3 vols., i8G4-i86f») and History 
of Painting in North Italy (2 vols., 1871), Ventun, Storia dell’ 
arte ifaliana (Milan, 1901, &c.). 

For the German : Janitschek, Geschichte der deutschen Malerei 
(Berlin, 1890). 

For the Early Flemish : Crowe and Cavalcaselle, The Early 
Flemish Painters (and ed., London, 1872); Wurzbach, Nieder- 
Idndisches Kiinstler-Lexicon (Vienna and Leipzig, 190G, &c.) ; Wcalc, 
Hubert and John van Eych (London, 1907). 

For the Dutch : Wurzbach ; Bode, Studien eur Geschichte der 
Holldndischen Malerei (Braunschweig, 1883) and Rembrandt und 
seine Zeitqenossen (Leipzig, 1906); Havard, The Dutch School of 
Painting (trans., London, 1885). 

For the French : Lady Dilke, French Painters of the Eighteenth 
Century (London, 1899) ; D. C. Thomson, The Barbizon School. 

For the English : Redgrave, A Century of Painters of the English 
School (London, 1890). 

For the Scottish ; W. D. MefCay, R.S.A , The Scottish School of 
Painting (London, 1900). 

For the American : J. C. Van Dyke (cd.), History of American Art 
fNcw York, 1903, &c.) ; S. Isham, A Hilary of American Painting 
(N.Y.. 1905). 

The modern schools generally are treated fully, with copious 
bibliographical references, by Richard Muther, The History of 
Modern Painting (and ed., Eng. trans., London, 1907). 

Part I.— A Sketch of the Development of the Art 

§ I. Constituents and General Characier. — If we trace back to 
the parent stock the various branches that support the luxuriant 


modem growth of the graphic art, we see that this parent stock 
is in its origin twofold. Painting begins on the one side in outline 
delineation and on the other in the spreading of a coloured coating 
over a surface. In both c^es the motive is at first utilitarian, 
or, at any rate, non-artistic. In the first the primary motive 
is to convey information. It has been noticed of certain savages 
that if one of them wants to convey to a companion the impression 
of a particular animal or object, he will draw with his finger in the 
air the outline of some characteristic feature by which it may be 
known, and if this do not avail he will sketch the same with a 
pointed stick upon the ground. It is but a step from this to 
delineation on some portable tablet that retains what is scratched 
or drawn upon it, and in this act a monument of the graphic art 
has come into being. 

In the other case there are various motives of a non-aesthetic 
kind that lead to the covering of a surface with a coat of another 
substance. The human body, the first object of interest to 
man, is tender and is sensitive to cold. Wood, one of the earliest 
building materials and the one material for any sort of boat- 
building, is subject, especially when exposed to moisture, to 
decay. Again, ^e early vessel of clay, of neolithic date, bccau.se 
imperfectly burned, is porous. Now the properties of certain 
substances suitable for adhesive coatings on anything that needed 
protection or reinforcement would soon be noticed. Unctuous 
and oily substances like animal fat, mixed with ashes or some such 
materia], are smeared by some savages on their bodies to keep 
them warm in cold regions and to defend them against insect 
bites in the tropics. Wax and resin and pitch, liquefied by tlie 
heat of the sun or by fire, would lend themselves readily for the 
coating of wood with a substance impervious to moisture. 
Vitreous glazes, first no doubt the result of accident, fused over 
the surface of the primitive clay vessel would give it the required 
impermeability. This is no more art than the mere delineation 
which is the other source of painting, but it begins to take on 
itself an aesthetic character when colour plays a part in it. 
There are physiological reasons why the colour red exercises an 
exciting influence, and strong colours generally, like glittering 
.surfaces, make an aesthetic appeal. In prehistoric times the 
flesh was sometimes stripped from the skeleton of a corpse and 
the bones rubbed with red earth or ruddle, while the same easily 
procured colouring substance is used to decorate the person or 
the implement of the savage. In this sensibility to colour we 
find a second and distinct origin of the art of painting. 

What a perspective does a glance back at the development of 
painting afford I Painting, an art that on a flat surface can 
suggest to illusion the presence of solid forms with length, 
breadth and thickness; that on the area of a few square inches 
can convqr the impression of the vast spaces of the universe, and 
carry the eye from receding plane to plane till the persons or 
objects that people them grow too minute for the eye to discern ; 
painting that can deck the world in Elysian brightness or veil 
it in the gloom of the Crucifixion, that intoxicates the senses with 
its revelation of beauty, or magician-like withdraws the veil from 
the mysterious complexity of nature; the art that can exhibit 
all this, and yet can suggest a hundredfold more than it can show, 
and by a line, a shade, a touch, can stir within us “ thoughts that 
do often lie too de^ for tears ” — ^this Painting, the most fasci- 
nating, because most illusive in its nature, of all the arts of form, 
is in its first origin at one time a mere display to attract attention, 
as if one should cry out “ See here 1 ” and at another lime a 
prosaic answer to a prosaic question about some natural object, 
“ What is it like ? ” The coat or streak or dab of colour, the 
informing outline, are not in themselves aesthetic products. The 
former Incomes artistic when the element of arrangement or 
pattern is introduced. There is arrangement when the shape and 
size of the mark or marks have a studied relation to those of the 
surface on which they are displayed; there is pattern when they 
are combined among themselves so that while distinct and 
contrasted they yet present the appearance of a unity. ^ Again, 
the delineation, serving at first a purpose of use, is not in itself 
artistic, and it is a difficult question in aesthetic whether any 
representation of nature that aims only at resemblance really 
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comes into the domain of art. It is of course admowledged that 
a mere prosaically literal likeness of a natural object is not a work 
of art j but when the representation is of such a kind as to bring out 
the character of the object with discrimination and emphasis, to 
give the soul of it, as it were, and not the mere lineaments, then, 
logically or illogically, art claims it as its child. In the strict 
sense the delineation only becomes artistic when there is present 
the element of beauty in arrangement or composition. The insight 
and sympathy just referred to are qualities rather intellectual 
than artistic, and the really artistic element would be the tj^teful 
fitting of the representation to the space within which it is dis- 
played, and the harmonious relations of the lines or masses or 
tones or colours that it presents to the eye. In other words, in 
artistic delineation there will be united elements drawn from both 
the sources above indicated. The representation of nature will 
be present, and so will also a decorative effect produced by a 
pleasing combination of forms and lines. 

§ 2. Limitations of the Meaning of the word Painting— li 
delineation take on itself a decorative character, so too decora- 
tion, relying at first on a pleasing arrangement of mere lines or 
patches that have in themselves no significance, soon goes on to 
impart to these the similitude, more or less exact, of natural 
objects. Here we arrive at a distinction which must be drawn 
at the outset so as duly to limit the field which this survey of 
painting has to cover. The distinction is that between orna- 
mental or, in a narrow sense, decorative painting on the one side, 
and painting proper on the other. In the first, the forms em- 
ployed have either in themselves no significance or have a 
resemblance to nature that is only distant or conventional. 
In painting proper the imitation of nature is more advanced and 
is of greater importance than the decorative effect to the eye. 
It is not only present but preponderant, while in ornamental 
work the representative element is distinctly subordinate to the 
decorative effect. In Greek vase decoration the conventional 
floral forms, or the mannered animal figures that follow each 
other monotonously round vases of the “ Oriental ” style, belong 
to the domain of ornament, while the human forms, say, on the 
earliest red-figured vases, while displayed in pleasing patterns 
and in studied relation to the shape and structure of the vessel, 
exhibit so much variety and so great an effort on the part of the 
artist to achieve similitude to nature, that they claim a place for 
themselves in the annals of the painter’s art. 

A further limitation is also necessary at the outset. Pictorial 
designs may be produced without the equipment of the painter 
proper; that is to say, without the use of pigments or coloured 
substances in thin films rubbed on to or attached by a binding 
material upon a surface. They may be executed by setting 
together coloured pieces of some hard substance in the form of 
Mosaic {q.v.y, by interweaving dyed threads of wool, linen or 
silk into a textile web to produce Tapestry (q.v.) or Embroidery 
{q.v.y, by inlaying into each other strips of wood of different 
colours in the work called Tarsia or Marquetry {q.v.)] by fusing 
'different coloured vitreous pastes into contiguous cavities, as in 
Enamelling (see Enamel); or by framing together variously 
shaped pieces of transparent coloured glass into the stained 
glass window (see Glass, Stained). 

These special methods of producing pictorial effects, in so far 
as the technical processes they involve are concerned, are excluded 
from view in this article and are dealt with under their own 
headings. Only at those periods when pictorial design wm 
exclusively or especially represented by work in these forms will 
the results of these decorative processes be brought in to illustrate 
the general character of the painting of the time. For example, 
in the 5th and 6th Christian centuries the art of painting is 
mainly represented by the mosaics in the churches at Rome and 
Ravenna, and these must be included from the point of view of 
design in any review of painting, tiiough as examples of mosaic 
technique and style they are treated in an article apart. Greek 
vase painting, again, is a special subject (see Greek Art and 
Ceramics), yet the designs on early Greek vases are the only 
extant monuments that illustrate for us the early stages of 
the development of classical painting as a whole. It will be 


understood therefore that in this article the word “ painting ” 
means the spreading of thin films of colouring matter over 
surfaces to which they are made by different means to adhere, 
and it will only be taken in a wider sense in certain exceptional 
cases just indicated. 

§ 3. Importance in the Art of (he Representation of Nature . — 
If we regard pmnting as a whole, the imitation of nature may be 
established as its most distinctive characteristic and the guiding 
principle of its development. It must at the same time be under- 
stood that in the advanced criticism of painting, as it is formulated 
in modern times, no distinction is allowed among the different 
elements that go to make up a perfect production of the art. In 
such a production the idea, the form, the execution, the elements 
of representation and of beauty, and the individual expression 
of the artist in his handiwork, are essentially one, and none of 
them can be imagined as really existing without the others. It 
is not the case of a thought, envisaged pictorially, and deliber- 
ately clothed in an artistic dress, but of a bought that would have 
no existence save in so far as it is expressible in paint. This 
is the modern truth of the art, and the importance of the principle 
here involved will be illustrated in a later section, but it must be 
borne in mind that the painting to which this principle applies 
is a creation of comparatively modern times. As in music so in 
painting, it has been reserved for recent epochs to manifest the 
full capabilities of the art. Whereas the arts of architecture and 
sculpture, though they have found in the modem era new fields 
to con(]uer, yet grew to their full stature in ancient Hellas, those 
of music and painting remained almost in their infancy till the 
Renaissance. It was only in the i6th and 17th centuries that 
painters obtained such a mastery on the one hand over the forms 
of nature, and on the other over an adequate technique, that they 
were able to create works in which truth and beauty are one and 
the artistic speech exactly expresses the artistic idea. For this 
the painter had to command the whole resources of the science 
of perspective, linear and aerial, and all the technical capabilities 
of the many-sided processes of oil-paint. Till that stage in the 
development of the art was reached work was always on one side 
or another tentative and imperfect, but all through these long 
periods of endeavour there is one constant feature, and this is the 
effort of the artist to attain to truth in the representation of 
nature. No matter what was the character of his task or the 
material equipment of which he disposed, this ideal was for ever 
before his eyes, and hence it is that in the relation of the painter’s 
work to nature we find that permanent feature which makes the 
development of the art from first to last a unity. 

§ 4. General Scheme of the Development of the Art . — From this 
point of view, that of the relation of the work of the painter to 
nature, we may make a rough division of the whole history of the 
art into four main periods. 

The first embraces the efforts of the older Oriental peoples, best 
represented by the painting of the Egyptians; the secorid includes 
the classical and medieval epochs up to the begiiming of the 
15th century; the third, the 15th and i6th centuries; and the 
fourth the time from the beginning of the 17th century onwards. 

In the first period the endeavour is after truth of contour, in 
the second and third after truth of form, in the fourth after 
truth of space. 

The Egyptian artist was satisfied if he could render with 
accuracy, and with proper emphasis on what is characteristic, 
the silhouettes of thing:s in nature regarded as little more than 
fiat objects cut out against a light background. The Greek and 
the medieval artist realized that objects had three dimensions, 
and that it was possible on a flat surface to give an indication 
of the thickness of anything, that is of its depth away from the 
spectator, as well as its length and breadth, but they cannot be 
said to have fully succeeded in the difficult task they set them- 
selves. For this there was needful an efficient knowledge of 
perspective, and this the 15th century brought with it. During 
the 15th century the painter fully succeeds in mastering the 
representation of the third dimension, and during the next he 
exercises the power thus acquired in perfect freedom, producing 
some of the most convincing and masterly presentments of solid 
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forms upon a' flat surface that the art has to show. During this 
period^ however, and to a more paartial »tent even in the earlier 
classical epoch, efforts were being made to widtn the. horizon of 
the art and to embrace within &e scope of its representations 
not only solid objects in themselves, but such objects as a whole 
in space, in due relation to each other and to the universe at 
large. It was reserved, however, for the masters of the 17th 
century perfectly to realize this ideal of the art, and in their hands 
painting as an art of representation is widened out to its fullest 
possible limits, and the whole of nature in all its aspects becomes 
for the first time the subject of the picture. 

5. The Place of Classical P aiming in the Deoelopment of the 
Art, — ^I'his limitation of classical painting to the representation 
of form may be challenged, for some hold that Greek artists not 
only attempted but succeeded in the task of portraying objects 
in space in due relation to eacli other and to the system of things 
as a whole, and that the scope of their work, was as extended as 
that of the Italian painter of the i6th century. Hie view t^en 
in this article will presently be justified, but a word may be said 
here as to Greek p^ting in general and its relation to sculpture. 
The main aiguments in favour of the more exalted view of this 
phase of the art are partly based on general considerations, and 
partly on the existence of some examples which seem to show the 
artist grappling with the problems of space. The general 
argument, that because Greek sculptors achieved so much we 
must assume that the painters brought their art to the same level, 
is of no weight, because it has been already pointed out that 
painting and music are not in their development parallel to 
sculpture and architecture. Nothing, moreover, is really proved 
by the facts that painting was held by the ancients in higher 
estimation than its sister art, and that the painters gained great 
wealth and fame. Painting is a more attractive, more popular 
art than sculpture. It represents nature by a sort of trick or 
illusion, whereas sculpture with its throe dimensions is more a 
matter of course. It is a puzzle how the object or scene, with its 
colours as well as its forms, can be made to appear on a few square 
inches of flat surface, and the artist who has the secret of the 
illusion is at once a man of mark. In Greece this was specially 
the case, because painting there made its appearance rather lata- 
than sculpture and so was from the first more conspicuous. 
Hence literary writers, when they refer to the arts generally, quote 
a painter rather than a sculptor. The people observed the 
painters, and these naturally made the most of themselves and 
of their art. The stories of the wealth and ostentation of some 
of these show that there was an atmosphere of reclame about the 
painters that must have affected the popular estimate, in an 
aesthetic sense, of their work. Then, too, popular criticism of 
painting has no standard. To the passer-by who watches the 
pavement artist, the result of his operations seems nature itself. 

Better than I saw not who saw the truth,” writes Dante {Purg. 
xii. 68) of incised outlines on a pavement, that cAnnot go very 
far in natural similitude. Vasari, though a* trained artist, writes 
as if they “ vied with nature ” of certain works that, though ex- 
cellent for their day, do not approach the modem type. We think 
ourselves that Raphael’s babies are like nature till we see Correg- 
gio’s, and that Venetian Venuses are “ real flesh and blood ” till 
that of Velazquez comes to prove them paint. The fact is that 
the expression ” true to nature ” is a relative one, and very little 
weight should be given to a merely popular or literary judgment 
on a question of the kind. Hence we must not assume that 
because ancient painting was extravagantly praised by those 
who knew no other, it therefore covered all the field of the art. 

§ 6. The Earlmt Naturalistic design of a 

very effective kind appears at a very early stage of human 
development, and is practised among the most primitive races 
of the actual world, such as the Australians, the Bushmen of 
South Africa and the Eskimo. Of the existence of such art 
different explanations have been offered, some finding for the 
representations of natural objects motives of a religious 
or magical kind, while others are content to see in them the 
expression of a simple artistic delight in the imitation of objects 
of interest. The extraordinary merit, within certab limits, of 


this early naturalistic work can be accounted for on sociological 
lines. As Grosso has put it (The Beginnings of Art, p. 198), 
“ Power of observation and shill with the band are the qualities 
demanded for primitive naturalistic pictorial art, and the 
faculty of obse^atiomand handiness of execution >arc at the same 
time the two indispensable requisites for the primitive hunter 
life. Primitive pictorial art, with its peculiar characteristics, 
thus appears fully comprehensible to us as an aesthetic exercise 
of two faculties which the struggle for existence has developed 
and improved among the primitive peoples.” So far as concerns 
the power of seizing and rendering the characteristics of natural 
objects, some of the earliest examples of representative art in the 
world are among the best. The objects are animals, because 
these were the only ones that interested the early hunter, but 
tens of thousiuids of years ago the Palaeolithic cave-dwellers of 
western France drew and carved the mammoth, the reindeer, 
the antelope, and the horse, with astonishing skill and spirit.i 

Fig. 6, Plate III., shows the famous sketch of a mammoth made 
by a prehistoric hunter and artist of. western France. The tusks, 
the trunk, the little eye, tJie forehead, and especially the shaggy 
fell of the long-haired elephant, are all effectively rendered, 

Figs. I, 2 and 3, Plate I., show three e.\amplos of the marvel- 
lous series of prehistoric carvings and incised drawings, from 
the caves of southern France, published by the late Edouard 
Piette. We note especially the remarkable effort to portray a 
stag turning its head, and the close observation displayed in tlie 
representation of the action of a running buck. 

Even more striking are the Palaeolithic paintings discovered 
in the cave of Altamira at Santillane, near Santander in Spain. 
These are less ancient than the carvings and sketches mentioned 
above; but they date from a time, when what is now Great 
Britain was not yet divided from the Continent by the Channel, 
when the climate of southern Europe was still cold, and when 
animals now extinct— such as the European bison — ^were still 
common. The.se paintings, boldly sketched' in three colours, 
may bo reckoned as some 50,000 years old. They display the 
same power of correct observation and artistic skill as the earlier 
carvings. Notice in the remarkable examples given on Plate II. 
the black patches of the bison’s winter coat and the red colour 
ofi the hide where, with the progress of the spring, he has got rid 
of the long hair from the more prominent parts of his body by 
rubbing himself against the rocks. The impressionist character 
of some of these sketches is doubtless partly due to. the action of 
time; but note how, in the case of the great boar, the artist has 
represented the action of the legs in running as well as standing 
in much the same way as might be done in a rapid sketch by a 
modern- painter. The mystery of these astounding paintings is 
increased by the fact that they are found in a cave to which no 
daylight Im ever penetrated, sometimes in places almost 
inaccessible to sight or reach, and that they are surrounded by 
symbols of which none can read the meaning (see the two 
lozenges in fig. 3, Plate l.)< 

Palaeolithic art is, however, a phenomenon remote and 
isolated, and in the history of painting its main interest is to 
show how ancient is the striving of man after the accurate and 
spirited representation of nature. Modern savages on about the 
same plane of civilization do the same work, though not with 
equal artistic deftness, and Grdssereproduces(Z<v.rfV.ch.vii.) some 
characteristic designs of Australians and- Bushmen. Some of 
these are of single figimes^ but there are also “ large associated 
groups of men and animals' witJi the landscapes around them.” 
The pictures consist in outlines engraved or scratched on stone 
or wood or on previously blackened surfaces of hide, generally, 
though not always, giving profile views, and aro sometimes filled 
in with flat tints of colour. There is no perspective, except to 
this extent, that objects intended to ap^ar distant are sometimes 
made smaller than near ones. In tJic extended scenes the figures 
and objects are dispersed over the field, without any arrangement 
on ^anes or artistic composition, but each is delineate with 
and in essential features with>accuracy .r 

It is a remarkable fact, but One easily explained^ that when man 
advances from the hunter stage to a more settledf agricultural life 
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thesei sp(m<taneous naturalistic drawings no longer appear. 
NeolitiiK man shows a marked advance on the capacity oi his 
Palaeohthic predecessors in all the useful arts of life : lus tools, 
his pottery, his weapons; but as an artist he was beyond com- 
parison inferior^ His attempts to draw men and beasts resulted 
m no more than conventional symbols, such as an intelligent 
child might scribble,* of the Palaeolithic man’s taste for design, 
as shown in the canred work of the caves, or of his power of 
reproducing nature, there is not a sign. Keenness of observation 
and deftness of hand are no lon^r developed because no longer 
needed for the purposes of existence, and representative art 
almost dies out, to be, however, revived at a further stage of 
civiliaation. At this further sta^ the sociological motive of art 
is commemoration. It is in connexion with the tomb, the temple 
and the palace that in early but still fully organized communities 
art finds its field of operations. Such communities we find in 
ancient Egypt and Babylonia, while similar phenomena showed 
themselves in old Oriental lands, such as India and China. 

§ 7. The Painting of Contour : Egypt and Babylonia. — In 
ancient Egypt we find this graphic delineation of natural objects, 
so spontaneous and free among the hunter tribes, reduced to a 
system and carried out with certain well-established conventions. 
The chief of these was the almost universal envisagement in 
profile of the subject to be represented. Only in the case of 
subsidiaiy figures might a front or a back view ot a three-quarter 
face be essayed. To bring the human figure into profile it w{i.s 
conventionalized, as fig. 7, Plate III., will show. The subject is 
an Egyptian of high rank, accompanied by his wife and son, 
fowling in the marshes of the Delta. It is part of a wall-painting 
from a tomb at Thebes dating about 1 500 b . c . The head, it will 
be seen, is in profile, but the eye is drawn full-face. The shoulders 
are shown in front view, though by the outline of the breast, with 
its nipple, on the figure’s right, and by the position far to the 
right of the navel, an indication is given that tlie view here i.s 
three-quarters. At the hips the figure is again in profile, and thi.s 
is the position also of the legs. It will be observed that the two 
feet have the big toe on the same side, a device to escape the 
necessity of drawing the four toes as seen in the outside view of a 
foot. As a rule the action of these figures is made as clear as 
possible, and they are grouped in such a way that each is clearly 
seen, so that a crowd is shown either by a numb^ of parallel 
outlines each a little in advance of the other suggesting a row seen 
in slight obliquity, or else by parallel rows of figures on lines one 
above the other. Animals are treated in the same way in profile, 
save that oxen will show the two horns, asses the two ears, as in 
front view, and the leg.s are arranged so that all are seen. 

Within these narrow limits the Egj'^ptian artist achieved extra- 
ordinary success in the truthful rendering of nature as expressed 
in the contours of figures and objects. If the human form be 
always conventionalized to the required flatness, the draughts- 
man is keen to seize every chance of securing variety. He fastens 
on the distinctive traits of different races with the zeal of a modern 
ethnologist, and in the case of royal personages he achieves 
success in individual portraiture. Though he could not render 
varieties of facial expression, he made the action of the limbs 
express all it could. The traditional Egyptian gravity did not 
exclude humour, and some good caricatures have been preserved. 
Egyptian drawing of animals, especially birds (see fig. 7, Plate 
III.), has in its way never been surpassed, and the specific points 
of beasts are as keenly noted as the racial characteristics of human 
beings. Animals, domestic or wild, are given with their particu- 
lar gait or pose or expression, and the accent is always laid on 
those features that give the suggestion of strength or swiftness 
or lithe agility which marks die species. The precision of draw- 
ing is just as great in the case of lifeless objects, and any set of 
early, carefully-executed, hiero^yphic signs will give evidence of 
an eye and hand tmined to perfection in the simpler tasks of the 
graphic art. 

The representation scenes, as distinct from single figures or 
groups, was not wholly beyond the Egyptian artist’s horizon. 
His most ambitious attempts are the great battle-scenes of the 
period of the New Empire, when a Set! or a Rameses is seen 


driving before him a host of routed fobiocn. The king in bis 
chariot with the rearing horses is firmly rendered in the severe 
conventibnal style, but the crowd of fugitive^ on a corapwatively 
minute scale, are not arranged in original i^ar fashion in 
parallel rows, but are tumbled about in extraordinazy confusiem 
all over the field, though always on the one flat plane. By another 
convention objects that cannot be given in profile are sometimes 
shown in ground plan. Thus a tank with trees round it will be 
drawn square in plan and the trees will be exhibited as> if laid out 
flat on the ground, pointing on each side outwards from the 
tank. 

In Babylonia and Assyria the mud-brick walls of palaces 
were coated with thin stucco, and this was in the interior soma- 
times painted, but few fragments of the work remain. On the 
exterior considerable use was made of decorative bands and 
panels of enamelled tiles, in which figure subjects were promi- 
nent, as we learn by the passage from Ezek. xxiii., about ” men 
pourtrayed upon the wall, the images of the Chaldeans pour- 
trayed with vermilion.” The best idea of Assyrian graphic 
design is gained from the slabs carved in very low relief, which 
contain annalistic records of the acts of the king and his pec^le 
in war and peace. The human figure is treated here in a less 
conventional stheme, but at the same time with less variety 
and in a less spirited and interesting fashion than in Egypt. 
Of animals far fewer species are shown, but in the portrayzil of 
the nobler beasts, notably the horse, the lion and the mastlfi, 
there is an element of true grandeur that we seldom find in 
Egjptian design. Furthermore, the carver of the reliefs had 
a better idea of givi^ the impression of a scene than his brotlx^ 
of the Kileland, and in his representations of armies marching and 
fighting he introduces rivers, hills, trees, groups of buildii^ 
and the like, all of course delineated without perspective, but 
in far truer and more telling fashion than is the case with the 
scenes from the campaigns of Egyptian conquerors. 

§ 8. Painting in Pre-historic Greeee.-^A. new chapter in the 
history of ancient painting was opened by the discovery of 
of the art in the palaces and tombs of tlw Mycenaean period on 
the coasts and islands of the Aegean. The charming naturalistic 
representations of marine plants and animals on the painted 
vases are quite unlike anything which later Greek art has to 
offer, and exhibit a decorative taste that reminds us a little of 
the Japanese. What we are concerned with, however, are 
rather the examples of wall-painting in plaster found at Tiryns 
and Mycenae and in Crete. Of the former the first to attract 
notice was the well-known bull from Tiryns, represented in 
profile and in action, and accompanied by a humw figure; 
of far greater importance, because foresh^owing In advance in 
the pictorial art, are certain wall-paintings discovered more 
recently by Dr Evans at Cnossos in Crete, The question is 
not of the single figures in the usual profile view, like the already 
celebrated “ Cup-bearer,” however important these may be 
from the historical side, but of the so-called “ miniature ” wall- 
paintings that are now preserved in tlw museum at Candia, in 
which figures on a small scale are represented not singly but in 
crowds and in combination with buildings and landscape features 
that seem to carry us forward to far more advanced stages of the 
art oi painting. To borrow a few sentences from Dr Arthur 
Evans’s account of them on their first discovery {Annual of 
British School at Athens, vi. 46) : “ A special characteristic 
of these designs is the outline drawing in fine dark lines, 'i'his 
outline drawing is at the same time combined with a kind of 
artistic shorthand brought about by the simple process of 
introducing patches of reddish brown or of white on which 
groups belonging to one or other sex are thus delineated. In this 
way the respective flesh-tints of a series of men or women ate 
given with a single sweep of the brush, their limbs and feature 
being subsequently outlined on the background thus obtained,” 
There is here, it is true, no perspective, but there is a distinct 
effort to give the general effect of objects in a mass, which cor- 
responds curiously with the modem development of the art of 
pamtir^ called “ impressionism,” 

^ § 9, The Painting of Form : Ancient Greece and Jtdyr^A^ 
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is wdl known, this early civilization in the Greek world of the 
second millennium b.c. was almost completely swept away, 
probably by the political cataclysm of about 1000 b.c. known as 
the Dorian Migration. Hellenic art proper, in its historical 
continuity, represents a new start altogether and the begiimings 
of it need not be sought earlier than about 800 to 700 b.c. The 
art of painting had then completely lost touch with the graceful 
naturalism and with the brosid generalization of the “ Aegean ” 
period, and is represented by figure designs on the so-called 

geometric " or “ Dipylon ” vases of the most primitive kind. 
For a long time Greek painting is chiefly represented by work on 
the vases, but that this may be regarded as in the strict sense 
painting is shown by the fact that tablets or panels (ptnakes) 
that would certainly be called pictures were being painted at the 
same time by the same technical methods, and in some cases by 
the same craftsman, as the vases. As Klein remarks {Euphro- 
nios^^ p. 252), “ the most ancient material for Greek painting 
is clay in the form of the vase a.s well as of the pinax.” Now wc 
find in Pliny’s account of the beginnings of Greek painting 
(Nat. Hist. XXXV. 15 seq.) certain stages indicated in the develop- 
ment of technique, and we are able to illustrate these stages from 
vases which correspond more or less in their chronological order 
with the succession of the stages in Pliny, The correspondence 
is not exact, and there are difficulties in the way of interpreting 
the statements from the monuments, but the two are certainly 
to be brought into connexion. According to Pliny the order of 
development seems to be (1) outlines; (2) [a] outlines filled in 
with flat tints, or fb] outlines with linear inner markings but no 
colour. Outline drawing is obviously always the first stage in 
the graphic art regarded as delineation, not decoration. The flat 
tints without inner markings are found on “ Dipylon ” vases of 
800-700 B.C., and as for the inner markings, though there is a 
difficulty in the exact interpretation of Pliny’s words, yet inner 
markings in the form of lines scratched on these silhouettes make 
their appearance very early. Two further stages are indicated 
by Pliny as the introduction of a red colour and the distinction 
between male and female figures by a painter named Eumarus of 
Athens. This would be by the use of white, which with red, an 
oxide of iron, appears on vases of about 600 b.c. Eumarus is 
also said to Imve " ventured to imitate all kinds of figures,” and 
we cannot fail here to be reminded of the marvellous Francois 
vase at Florence (fig. 8, Plate III.) of the first half of the 6th 
century, which is of large .size and is decorated with a wealth of 
figure designs from mythological sources that are among the 
most remarkable productions of the graphic art in existence. 
Human figures and animals are there displayed in an extra- 
ordinary variety of poses and illustrating all kinds of scenes, and 
the execution shows a firmness of hand and patience in the 
rendering of details to which no prai.se can do justice. The 
inner markings are rendered by lines with the most scrupulous 
care and finish. Cimon of Cleonae is said to have followed 
Eumarus with certain improvements which are of the utmost 
significance for the future of the art in Greece. He is said to 
have introduced four innovations : (a) ” Catagrapha,” which 
Pliny explains as ” profile figures ” but which must mean some- 
thing more than this, seeing that profiles had been in use from 
the first. “ Foreshortenings ” is a possible and an intelligible 
rendering which moreover corresponds with what is further 
ascribed to him; (b) the representation of “countenances in 
different positions, looking backwards or upwards or down- 
wards.” The other improvements, in giving (c) the details of 
anatomy and (d) “ the wrinkles and folds of drapery,” are not 
of so much importance as such advance is normal and necessary. 
The introduction of foreshortened views is the matter of real 
moment, for this is the point at which Greek painting parts 
company with the older oriental traditions, and enters on a course 
of its own which leads directly to all the modern developments of 
the art. 

The \vords of Pliny explaining the term “ catagrapha ” can 
be aptly illustrated from the vase paintings connected with the 
name of Epictetus. Epictetus was the leading figure among a 
company of Athenian vase decorators of the last decades of the 6th 


century b.c. ^d the be^nning of the 5th, who usher in the period 
of the most gifted and original masters of the craft. Their work is 
marked by raorts to give to the human figure a vigour and expres- 
siveness it had never before attained, and to gain their end they 
essay all sorts of novel and difficult problems in drawing. In con- 
nexion with Pliny’s words, Klein remarks (Euphronios, p. 47) 
that on their vases “ the running figures look behind them; 
those that are jumping, revelling or fighting look up; the lifting 
or bending ones look down.” Some of the best vases decorated 
by this set of artists, who are the first to use the so-called ** red- 
figured ” technique instead of painting as the older masters had 
done in black on red, are for qualities of strength, variety and 
animation un^ualled by any of their successors of the later 
periods, yet it is significant of the whole character of this ancient 
painting that they are always conspicuously more successful 
with profiles and objects in an upright plane at right angles to 
the line of sight than witli any forms which involve foreshorten- 
ing or perspective. They are masters of contour but are still 
struggling for the full command over form, and it is noteworthy 
that the generation of these greatest of the vase-painters had 
passed away before these difficulties of foreshortening had been 
conquered. 

We have now followed on the vases the development of Greek 
painting up to about the time of the Persian wars, and it must be 
noted that in other forms, as on terra-cotta tablets or pinakes, 
on the flat edges of sarcophagi in the same material, and occa- 
sionally on marble slabs or stelae, the same technical character- 
istics arc to be observed. Of painting on a monumental scale 
Greece proper has hitherto shown no trace, yet at this very 
juncture, in the decades immediately after the Persian wars, 
there suddenly makes his appearance one of the greatest repre- 
sentatives of monumental wall-painting known to the annals 
of the art. This is Polygnotus, who, with some worthy associates, 
displayed on the walls of public buildings at Athens and at 
Delphi a series of noble compositions on a large scale that won 
the admiration of the whole Hellenic community. 

To find any remains of mural painting that may seem to lead 
up to Polygnotus and his school we have to pass beyond the 
bounds of Greece proper into Italy, where, alike in the Greek 
and Etruscan cities and also at Rome, painting in this form was 
practised from an early date. Pliny mentions paintings at 
Airiea older than the city of Rome, and some very ancient ones 
at Caere. Two sets of early paintings, not actually on walls 
but on terra-cotta slabs meant for the coating of walls, 
have come to light in recent times at Cervetri, the ancient 
Caere, some of wWch, in the British Museum, were dated by the 
late A. S. Murray at about 600 b.c. (Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
X. 243), while others in the Louvre may be about half a century 
later. True wall-paintings, of possibly a still earlier date and 
certainly of more primitive design, were found in the Campana 
tomb at Veii (Dennis, Etruria, ch. i.). The paintings from 
Caere are executed on a white or yellowish “ slip ” in a few 
simple colours, and exhibit single figures in a frieze-like arrange- 
ment with little attempt at action and none at grouping. TTie 
flesh of the women is left the colour of the white ground, that of 
the men is painted a ruddy hue. To the 6th, and first half of 
the 5th century, belong wall-paintings in Italian tombs, which, 
whether in Greek cities or in Etruscan, show distinct signs of 
Hellenic influence. Some of these wall-paintings (Aniike 
Denkmaler, ii., Taf. 41-43) show considerable liveliness in colour- 
ing and in action, and a freedom and gaiety in female costume 
that remind us of what we read about the painting of 
Polygnotus (q.v.). The place of this great painter in the general 
history of the graphic art is given to him for his ethical greatness 
and the austere beauty of his single figures, which ancient 
writers extol. All we have to do here is fix his place in the 
development of painting by noting the stage at which he had 
arrived in the representation of nature. 

The wall-paintings of Polygnotus and his school must have 
exhibited a large number of figures powerfully characterized 
in action and expression, not in a confused mass nor summarized 
as at Cnossus, nor grouped together as in a modem composition. 
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instead of just two thousand years afterwards ! So for however 
as the existing evidence enables us to judge, this was not actually 
the case, and in spite of Agathaxcus and the philosophers, 
painting pursued the even tenor of its way within the compara* 
tively narrow limits set for it by the genius of ancient art (see 
Greek Art). It may be admitted that in many artistic qualities 
it was beyond praise. In beauty, in grace of line, in comi^ition, 
we can imagine works of Apelles, of Zeuxis, of Protogenes, 
excelling even the efforts of the Italian painters, or only matched 
by the finest designs of a Raphael or a Leonardo. In the small 
encaustic pictures of a Pausias there may have been all the rich- 
ness and force we admire in a Chardin or a Monticelli, We may 
even concede that the Greek artist tried at times to transcend 
the natural limits of his art, and to represent various planes of 
space in perspective, as in the landscape scenes from the Odyssey, 
or in figure compositions such as the “ Alexander and Darius 
at Issus,” preserved to us in a mosaic, or the “ Battle-piece ” 
by Aristides that contained a hundred combatants. The facts, 
however, remain, first that the Greek pictures about which we 
chiefly read were of single figures, or subjects of a very limited 
and compact order with little variety of planes; and second, 
that the existing remains of ancient painting are so full of 
mistakes in perspective that the representation of distance 
cannot have been a matter to which the artists had really set 
themselves. The monumental evidence available on the last 
point is sufficient to override arguments to the contra^ that may 
be built up on literary notices. No competent artist, or even 
teacher of drawing, who examines 
what is left of ancient painting, 
can fail to see that the problem 
of representing correctly the third 
dimension of space, though it may 
have been attacked, had certainly 
not been solved. It is of no avail 

to urge that these remains are not 
from the hands of the great 
artists but of mere decorators. 
In modern times the mere decora- 
tor, if he had passed through a 
school of art, would be as far 
above such childish blunders as 
a Royal Academician, We have 
only to consider dispassionately 
the photographic reproductions 
from ancient paintings (Herr- 
Fig. 9.— Vase painting in the Louvre, illustrating the style of Polygnotus. mann, Denhmdler der Malereieds 

overcome. The drawing on the so-called P'icoronian Cista, and Altertums, Munich, 1906, &c.) to see that the perspective 
on the best of the Greek mirror-backs, may be instanced. The researches of the philosophers had not resulted in a general 
ancients recognized that in the latter part of the 5th century comprehension among the artists of the science of receding 
B.c. painting made a great technical advance, so that all that planes^ For example, in the famous wall-painting of “ Zeus and 
had gone before seemed archaic, while for the first time " the Hera on Mount Ida ” in the House of the Tragic Poet at Pompeii, 
gates of art ” were opened and the perfect masters entered in. the feet of the standing figure of the goddess are nearer to the 
The advance is in the direction of the representation not of form spectator than the seat of her lord, but the upper part of her form 
only but of space, and seems from literary notices to have implied is away on the farther side of him (see fig. lo, Plate III.). No one 
a considerable acquaintance with perspective science. The who could draw at all would be capable now of such a mistake. 
locus classicus, one of great importance, is in Vitruvius. In the In interiors the perspective of the rafters of 'a roof, of a table, 
preface to his seventh book he writes of Agatharcus, a painter a stool, a throne, is in most cases faulty; aid the scale of the 
who flourished at Athens in the middle and third quarter of the figures seems often to be determined rathe^ by their relative 
5th century, that he executed a scene-painting for Aeschylus, importance in the scene than by their position on the planes of 
and wrote a treatise upon it which inspired the philosophers the picture. In the Pompeian landscape-piece of “ Paris on 
Democritus and Anaxagoras to take up the subject, and to show Mount Ida ” (Herrmann, No. 8) there is no sense of the 
scientifically from the constitution of the eye and the direction relative proportions of objects, and a cow in the foreground 
of rays of light how it was possible in scenic paintings to give is much smaller than Paris, who is a long way back in the 
sure images of objects otherwise hard to fix correctly, so that when composition. 

such objects were figured on an upright plane at right-angles to the It is an additional confirmation of this view to find early 
line of sight some should appear to recede and others to come forwards. Christian and early medieval painting confined to the representa- 
It would not be easy to summarize more aptly the functions of tion of the few near objects, which the older Oriental artists had 
perspective, and if philosophers of the eminence of those just all along envisaged. If classical painters had really revolu- 
mentioned worked out these rules and placed them at the lionized design, as it was actually revolutionized m the J5th 
disposal of the artists, the transition from ancient to modem century of our era, and had followed out to their logical conse- 
painting should have been accomplished in the 5th century b.c., quence the innovations of Agatharcus, we may be sure that the 


nor yet arranged in formal rows one above the other, but 
distributed at difierent levels on the one plane of the picture, the 
levels being distinguished by summary indications of a landscape 
setting. Parts of some of the figures were hidden by risings of 
the ground. The general effect is probably represented by the 
paintings on the vase in the Louvre shown in fig. 9, one side of 
which exhibits the destruction of the children of Niobe, and the 
other the Argonauts. Simplicity in design and ethical dignity 
in the single forms are here unmistakable. 

It is probable that Polygnotus had not fully mastered the 
difficulties of foreshortening with which the early “ red-figure ” 
masters were struggling, but later designs both on vases and else- 
where do show that in the 4th century at any rate these had been 
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influence of these mnovations/would- not have been wholly lait 
even in the general decline of the acts at the break-up of. the 
Roman Empire of the West. In any case^ the influence would 
have survived in Byzantine art, where there was no ^ch 
cataclysm. Vet we fail to see in the numerous pictorial.mmia- 
tures from the 5th century onwards, or in the mosaics or the 
wall-paintings of the same epoch, any more effective grasp of 
the facts of the third dimenston of'sp^e than was possessed by 
the pre-classical Egyptian. 

All through the middle, ages, therefore, the facts concerning 
painting with' which, we* are h^o concerned, remain the same, 
and tlie art appears almost exclusively concerned with the few 
selected objects and the single plane. The representation is 
at most of jorm and not of space. 

§ xo. Early Christian and Eaady Medieodk Painting . — ^The 
extant remains of. early Christian painting may be considered 
under thrw heads .‘ (i) the wall-paintings in the catacombs; (2) 
the pictorial' decorations; in books; (3.) the mosaic puctures on 
the walls of the chinches. (1) The first; are in themselves of 
little importance, but are o£> historical interest as a link- of con- 
nexion. l^tween the wall-painting of. classical times and the more 
distinctively Christian- fdrnxs of the art. They arc slightly 
executed and on a small scale, the earliest, as being more near to 
classical models, are artistically the best. (2) That form of 
painting devoted to the decoration and illustration of books 
belongs more to the art of ornament than to painting proper 
(see Illuminated MSS. and Illustration). (3) Early Chris- 
tian mosaics are noble monuments of the graphic art, and 
are its best representatives during the centuries from the 5th 
to the 8th. A dignified; simfdicity in design suits their large 
scale and architectural setting, and the aim of the artist is to 
present in forms of epic grandeur the personages of the sacred 
narratives. Th^ are shown, as in repose or engaged in some 
typical but rimpie action ; the backgrounds being as a rule plain 
blue or gold and the accessories of the simplest possible descrip- 
tion; The finest Christian mosaic is also the earliest. It is m 
the apse of S. Pudentiana, Rome, and displays Christ enthroned 
as teacher witli the Apostles seated on each side of Him. It may 
date from the 4thi century. Next to this the best examples are 
at Ravenna, in the tomb, of Galla Flacidia, the Baptisteiy, 
S. ApoUinare Niiovo and S; Vitale, dating from the 5th and 6th | 
centuries. The picture in the baptistery of the “ Baptism of 
Christ *’ is the most artisUc piece of composition and pictorial 
effect, and next to this domes the “ Good Shepherd ” of the tomb 
of Galla Placidiai The finest single figures arc those of the white- 
robed saints between the windows of the nave of S. ApoUinare 
Nuovo, and the most popular representations are the two 
processions of male and female saints lower down on the some 
wallsi The famous mosaics in S. Vitale depicting- Justinian, and 
Theodora with oouttiers in- attendance, thoui^ historically 
interesting, are' designed- in a wooden fashion, and later mosaics 
at IVdermo, Venice, Rome and other places am as a rule rather 
decorative than pictorial. Where the costly material of glass 
mosaic was not available, the churches of this- period, would 
show mural paihtings^on plaster of much the same, design- and 
artisti<2 character; though comparatively ineffective. 

In monument^ painting".- the interval between' the early 
Christian mosaics .land mural pictures and the revival; of the 13th 
century is filled by a series^ of wall and ceiling paintings cti 
Carolinian, Romanesque and early Gothic date, in- Italy, 
Germany and England. The eadiest of which account ne^ 
be token- are those in the recently excavated church of S. Maria 
Antiqua by the- Forum at Rome (Rushworth, in Papers Qp, ike 
British School at Rome, vol. i., London, 1902), where there ia a 
complete and, on the whole, welhpresdrved series consisting 
for the most part in- single figures and simply composed scenes. 
Most of the work can be dat^ to the time of Pope John Vill..8t 
the beginning of the 8th ccsitmy; Its style shows a mixture of 
Byzantine motives with elements that are native to Rome. 
It mum be remembered that at the- time Rome was stroi^ly 
under' Bfyaantine influence. Passing over some more frag- 
mentary specimens, we may refer next to several series of mural 


paintings in and near, the island of Reichenau ait the western end 
of the. lake -of.' Constance, where a school of painting’ flourished 
in the latter part of the loth century. The work- here is quite 
as good as anything Italy has to ^ow, and represents a. native 
German style, liased on early Christum tradition,, with, very little, 
dependence on Byzantine models. The most interesting piece 
is the “ Last Judgment in the church of St George at Oherzell 
on Reichenau, .where, in a very simple but dignified and effective 
form, we find the e^liest existing r^resentation of this standard 
theme of later medieval monumental art (F. X. Kraus, Wcaidge- 
mMde. der St Georgskircke zu Oberzdl. auf der Insel Reichenau, 
Freiburg i. Br., 1884).! 

About a hundred years later-, in the latter part of the iith 
century, a mural painting of the same theme was executed 
in the church of S. Angelo in Formis near Capua in southern 
Italy, the style of which shows a mixture of Latin and Byzantine 
elements (F. X. Kraus, Die Wandgentdlde von S .Angelo in Formis, 
Berlin, 1893). 

To the middle of the 12th century belongs one of the most 
complete and interesting cycles of medieval wab-decoration, 
the display of a series of figures and scenes illustrating the 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews, in the chapter-house of the now 
secularized monastery of Brauweiler, near Cologne, in the 
Rhineland. Here tiie pictorial effect is simple, but the decora- 
tive treatment in regard to the filling of the spaces and the lines 
of composition is excellent. The design is Romanesque in its 
severity (E. Aus’m Weerth, W attdmalereien des Mitteldters in den 
Rheinlanden, Leipzig, 1879). Romanesque also, but exhibiting 
an increase in animation and expressiveness, is the painting 
of the fiat ceiling of the nave of the fine church of St Michael at 
Hildesheim. In the general decorative effect, the distribution 
of the subjects in the spaces, the blending of figures and orna- 
ment, the work, the main subject of which is the Tree of Jesse, is 
a masterpiece. Two nude fibres of Adam and Eve are for the 
period remarkable productions. The date is the close of the 1 2 tli 
century. 

Succeeding examples show unmistakable signs of the approach 
of the Gothic period. In the wall-paintings of the nuns’ choir 
of the church of Giirk in Carinthia, a certain grace and tenderness 
begin to make themselves felt, and the same impression we gain 
from the extensive cycle in the choir, of the cathedral of Bruns- 
wick, from the first decades of the 13th century. The picture 
of Herod’s birthday feast is typical of the style of German 
painting of the time ; there is nothing about it in the least rude 
or tentative. It is neither childish nor barbarous, but very 
accomplished ima conventional style that is exactly suited from 
the decorative point of view to a mural painting. The story is 
told effectively but in qpaint. fashion, and severm incidents of it 
are shown in the same composition.. There is no attempt to 
represent the third dimension of space, nor to give the perspective 
setting of the scene, but the drawing is ea^ and true and 
expressive. The studied grace in. the bend of certain figures 
and the lively expressions of the faces are traits which prefigure 
Gothic art (see fig. 11^. Plate IIL). 

Distinctively Gothic in their feeli^ were the. woUrpaintings 
in the chapel at Ramersdorf, opposite Bonn, dating from the 
beginning of the 14th century. They are only preserved in 
copies,, but these enable us to see with what grace, and feeling 
the slender figures were designed, how near to Angelico’s came 
the tender angels making, music where the virgin is receiving. her 
celestial crown (£. Aus’m Weerth, loc. dt.). From, the end of 
the X4th century, Castle Runkelstein, near Botzen in Tirol, has 
preserved an extensive cycle of secular waU-paantings, much 
repainted, but of unique interest as giving an idea how a medieval 
reisidence of the kind might be adorned. The style is of native 
.growth and no influence nrom south of the Al^a is to. be discerned 
(Janitschek, Geschichte dee deutschen. MderjeL Berlin,. 189,0, ip8 
seq.). Technically speaking, all these mural paintings consist 
iir little more than outlines filled, in withi flat tints, neither 
. modeUiag of the fco-ms- nor perspective effect in setting is 
, attempts, but the work so far as it goes is wholly satisfactory^ 
There is no coarseness of execution nor anything in the forms. 
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gestures or expressions that offends the eye. The colours are 
bright and pure, the decorative effect often charming. 

In the matter of panel paintings on wood, we have the inter- 
esting notice in Bede that Abbot Benedict of Wearmouth at the 
end of the 7th century brought from Italy portable pictures on 
wooden panels for the decoration of his church, part of which 
still remains. The style of the painting on these, it has recently 
been noticed, would resemble the existing wall-paintings of the 
beginning of the 8th century in S. Maria Antiqua in Rome, 
already referred to. Movable panel pictures in the form of 
representations of the Madonna and Child were produced in 
immense numbers at Byzantium and were imjyirted largely 
into Italy, where they became of importance in connexion with 
the revival of painting in the 13th century. As a rule, howeverj 
paintings on panel were not movable but were attached to a 
screen, a door, or' similar structure of wood consisting in framing 
and panels. This form of decoration is of special importance 
as it is really the origin of the modern picture. The painted 
panel, which at first forms an integral part of an architecturally 
designed structure of wood, gradually comes to attract to itself 
more and more importance, till it finally issues from its original 
.setting and, emancipated from all relations to its surroundings, 
claims attention to itself as an independent work of art. 

Painted panels in an architectural setting were used for the 
decoration of altar-fronts or aiitependia, of altar-hacks or, as 
they are commonly called, altar-pieces, choir-screens, doors of 
presses and the likej or again for ceilings. There was painting 
also on the large wooden crucifixes displayed in churches, wliere 
a picture of Christ on the Cross might take the place of tlie more 
life-like carved image. In Italy painted panels were used as 
decoration of furniture, notably of the large carved chests or 
cassoni so common at the epoch of the Renaissance, 

Examples of early medieval date do not appear to have 
survived. In Germany, where, as has been noticed, the arts in 
the nth and lath centuries stood at a higher level than in Italy 
or elsewhere in the west, certain avtependia or altar-fronts from 
Soest in Westphalia of the 12th century are said to be the earliest 
known examples of German panel painting. One is preserved in 
the museum at Berlin. A little later the number of such panels 
introduced as part of the decoration of altar-backs, generally 
with folding doors, becomes very great. Painted panels as part 
of the decoration of screens are preserved in the choir at Cologne 
from the middle of the 14th century. In Italy the painted 
crucifix shared popular favour with the imported or imitated 
Byzantine Madonna-panels. A good example of the early 
painted altar-screen is preserved in Westminster Abbey. 

Later, in the 15th century, tlie painted panel, generally with 
a single figure of a saint, becomes a common part of the carved, 
painted and gilded'chancel screen in English churches, and many 
.specimens are still to be seen, especially in East Anglia. 

§ II. Beginnings oj (he Picture: German and Early Flemish 
Panel Painting . — ^From the decorative panels introduced into 
wooden screen-work was developed in Germany and Flanders tlie 
picture proper, the mural painting passing out of use owii^ to 
the prevalence in the north of Gothic architecture, which docs 
not admit of wall spaces for the display of pictures, but substi- 
tutes as a form of painting the stainod-glass window. In Italy, 
where Gothic was treated as a plaything, the wall spaces wore 
never sacrificed, and in the development of the art the mural 
picture took the lead, the painted panel remaining on ttie whole 
of secondary importance. 

Priority in this development of the picture is claimed in 
Germany^ for the school of Prague, where a gild of painters was 
founded in 1348, but the first northern school of painting that 
influenced other schools and pla3rs a part in the history of painting 
as a whole is the so-called school of Cologne, where painters 
sudi as Meister Wilhelm and Hermann Wynridi achieved 
reputation in the 14th century, and produced- as tlieir successor 
in the 15th Stephan Locliner, author of the so-called “ Dombild 
in tfie cathedral, and of the “ Virgin of the Priests’ Seminaty.” 
A little later than the earliest Cologne masters appears Hubert 
van Eyt^, bont' hear Maestricht at no great distance from the 


Rhineland capital, who with his lyouoger brother, Jan, heads the 
Early FlemisJu school of painting. Hubert is one of the great 
names in the history, of the art> and is chiefly responsible for the 
altar-piece ofcthe “ Adoration of the Lamb ” at Ghent, tlie most 
important masterpiece of the northern schools before the i7tli 
century, and the earliest monument of the then newly developed 
art of oil painting. Table No. I. in Part H. of this mrticle gives 
the names of the chief, successors of the Van Eycks, and the sdiool 
ends witli the life and. work- of Quintin Matsys of Antwerp, in 
the first quarter of the i6ih century. The spirit of the early 
Cologne school, and in the main of that of Flanders, is idyllic 
and devotional, but the artists of the Latter school achieve 
extraordinary force and precision in their representation of the 
facts of nature. They are, moreover, the first painters of land- 
scape, for in their hands the gold background of the medieval 
panels yields, place to a rendering of natural scenery and of 
effects of distance, minute in details and fresh and delightful in 
feeling. The fhmous picture ascribed by some' to Hubert van 
Eyck in the collection of Sir Frands Cook at. Richmond is a 
good example. The subject is the “ Three Maries - at the 
Sepulchre,” and the background is a wonderful view of a city 
intended for Jerusalem (see fig. 12, Plate IV.). 

In Germany, on the other hand, the tendency of the i^th 
century was towards a rather crude realism, in details, to which 
the higher artistic qualities of beauty and devotional sentiment 
were often sacrificed. This is a new phenomenon in the history 
of the art. In the older Oriental, the classical and the medieval 
phases of painting, though there is a constant effort to portray 
the truth of nature, yet the decorative instinct in the artist, his 
feeling for pattern, was a controlling element, in the work, and 
the representation was conventionalized into a form that satisfied 
the ideal of beauty current at the time. Jan van Eyck was 
matter-of-fact in his realism, but avoided ugliness^ whereas 
in Germany in the 15th and i6th centuries, we find action and 
expression execrated to contortion and grimaoe, and all 
artistic qualities sacrificed to a mistaken idea of force. German 
art was, however, saved by the appearance of some artists of 
great genius who more than made up for the nationol.insensibility 
to beauty by their earnestness and truth. Martin Schongauer of 
Colmar learnt his art. from the painters of the Flemish Nether- 
lands, and imbibed something of the feeling- for beauty which 
the successors of Hubert van Eyck had never wholly lost. 
After Schoi^auer German art. culminates at Nuxeroberg. in the 
person of Albrecht Diirer, and a little later in that of Hans 
Holbein the younger., Contemporary with Diirer, Mathias 
Grunewald of Colmar exhibits a.dramatie power in his creations 
that compensates for their exaggerated realism, and Bartholor 
maus Bruyn, of Cologne, prefigures the future, success of the 
northern schools in portraiture. In Germany, however, the 
wars of religion in the i6th. century checked the further growth 
of a national art; Holbein’s migration to England is a significant 
sign of this, and German- act in this phase of it may be sadd.to 
come to an end in the person of Adam Elsheimec of Frankfort, 
who introduced German painting at Rome about the year i6oo. 

In the Netherlands the early religious school ends, as wo have 
seen, with Quintin Matsys, and the next generation- of Flemish 
painters for the most part practise their art in Italy, and import 
Itafian fashions into the painting of their own country. £Vom 
the ranks, of these so-called ItaJ^izecs in the Flanders of the 
ifith century proceeds a little later the oommanding personality 
of Rubens. 

§ 12. The' Rise of Sshools of PotwftMgi— The expression 
“ school of painting ” has more than once been used; what is 
the meaning of it ? The history of painting has hitherto been 
treated in the article as a development that proceeded according 
to a natural law of evolution in independence of individuals. 
In painting, however, as in aU the higher operations: of. the arts, 
the initiative of the individual counts for much, and the action 
and reaction on each other of individuals,, and those groups of 
individuals whom common aims and. pnictice draw together 
into schools, malm up fexr us a good- part- of iht- interest of the 
historical study of pointing. At certain periods this particular 
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interest has been lacking. In ancient Egypt, for example, 
and among the older Oriental peoples generally, schools of paint- 
ing in the modem sense did not exist, for the arts were carried 
on on traditional lines and owed little, so far as records tell, to 
individual initiative. In ancient Greece, on the contrary, we 
find ourselves at once in an atmosphere of names and achieve- 
ments which give all the glamour of personal and biographical 
interest to the story of art. In the early Christian and early 
medieval periods, we return again to a time when the arts were 
practised in the same impersonal fashion as in the oldest days, 
but with the later medieval epoch we emerge once more into an 
era where the artist of genius, with his experiments and triumphs, 
his rivals and followers, is in the forefront of interest; when 
history is enlivened with anecdote, and takes light and shade 
from the changing fortunes of individuals. 

There is a danger lest the human interest of such a period 
may lead us to forget the larger movements, impersonal and 
almost cosmic, which are all the time carrying these individuals 
and jp)ups forward on their destined course. The history of 
painting cannot be understood if it be reduced to a notice, 
however full, of separate “ schools ” or to a series of biographies, 
fascinating as these may be made, of individual artists. Hence 
in what follows it is still the main course of the development of 
the art in its relation to nature that will be kept in view, while the 
information about names and dates and mutual relations of 
artists and schools, which is in its own way equally important, 
will be furnished in the tables constituting Part II. of this article. 

What has just been said will prepare the reader for the fact 
that the first schools of painting here mentioned are those 
of Germany and Flanders, not those of Italy, though the 
latter are more important as well as actually prior in point 
of time. 

§ 13. The Gothic Movement and the Proto-Renaissance, in 
their Influence on Painting north and south of the Alps . — ^The 
revival of the arts of sculpture and painting in the Italy of the 
last part of the 13th century was an event of capital importance, 
not only for that country but for the west at large. Its impor- 
tance has, however, been exaggerated, when it has been said 
to imply the rediscovery of the arts after a period in which they 
had suffered an entire eclipse. So far as Italy is concerned, both 
sculpture and painting had in the previous period sunk to a 
level so low that they could hardly be said to exist, but at the 
same epoch in lands north of the Alps they were producing 
works of considerable merit. Romanesque wall-painting of 
the rath centuiy, as represented in some Rhineland churches 
and cloisters, is immeasurably better than anything of the same 
period south of the Alps. In the arts of construction and 
ornament the lead remained for a long time with the northern 
peoples, and in every branch of decorative work with the excep- 
tion of mosaic the craftsmanship of Germany and France 
surpassed anything that native Italian workmen could produce. 
By the middle of the isth centuiy the intellectual and social 
activity of the French people was accompanied by an artistic j 
movement that created the most complex and beautiful archi- j 
tectural monuments that the world has seen. The adornment j 
of the’ great French Gothic cathedral was as artistically perfect j 
as its fabric was noble. For one, at any rate, of the effects at 
which the painter aims, that of glowing and sumptuous colour, 
nothing can surpass the stained-glass windows of the Gothic 
churches, while the exteriors of the same buildings were enriched 
with hundreds of statues of monumental digpity endowed with a 
grace and expressiveness that reflect the spirit of the age. 

The Gothic age in France was characterized by humanity, 
tenderness and love of nature, and there are few epochs in 
human history the spirit of which is to us more congenial. The 
lath century, which witnessed the growth of the various elements 
of culture that combined to give the age its ultimate character, 
saw also a movement of revival in another sphere. The reference 
is to what has been aptly termed a “ Proto-Renaissance,” the 
characteristic of which was a fresh interest in surviving remains 
of classical antiquity. In more than one region erf the west, 
where these remains were specially in evidence, this interest 


manifested itself, and the earliest sign of it was in Provence, 
the highly Romanized part of southern Gaul known par excdUnce 
as the “ Provincia.” To this is due the remarkable development 
of decorative sculpture in the first decades of the 12th centmy, 
which gave to that region the storied portals of St Gilles, and of 
St Trophime at Arles. Somewhat later, in the early part of the 
13th, those portions of southern Italy under the direct rule of 
the emperor Frederick II. presented a similar phenomenon that 
has been fully discussed by M. Bertaux in his U Art dans Vlialie 
meridionede (Paris, 1904). There were other centres of this same 
movement, and a recent writer enumerates no fewer than seven. 
The Gothic movement proper depended in no degree on the study 
of the antique, and in art the ornamental forms which express 
its spirit are naturalistic, not classical, while the fine fi^re 
sculpture above referred to is quite independent of ancient 
models, which hardly existed in the central regions of France 
where the Gothic movement had its being. Still the proto- 
Renaissance can be associated with it as another phase of the 
same awakening of intellectual life that marked the 12th century. 
Provence took the lead in the literary revival of the time, and 
the artistic movement that followed on this was influenced by the 
fact of the existence in those regions of abundant remains of 
classical art. 

The Gothic movement was essentially northern in its origin, 
and its influence radiated from the lie de France. What has 
been described as the idyllic grace, the tenderness, that mark the 
works of the early Cologne school, and to some extent those of 
the early Flemings, were Gothic in their origin, while the feeling 
for nature in landscape that characterizes van Eyck, and the 
general tendency towards a realistic apprehension of the facts 
of things, may also be put down to the quickening of both thought 
and sympathy due to the Gothic movement. Hence it is that 
the northern schools of painting are noticed before the Italian 
because they were nearer to the source of the common inspiration. 
All the lands of the West, however, exhibit, each in its own 
special forms, the same stir of a new intellectual, religious and 
artistic life. In Italy we meet with the same phenomena as in 
France, a proto-Renaissance, first in southern Italy and then, 
as we shall presently see, at Rome and at Pisa, and a religious 
and intellectual movement on Gothic lines that was embodied 
in the attractive personality of St Francis of Assisi. Francis was 
as perfect an embodiment of the Gothic temper as St Louis 
liimself, and in his romantic enthusiasm, his tenderness, his 
humanity is in spirit more French than Italian. 

§ 14. The Rise of the Italian Schools of Painting. — The revival 
of the arts in Italy in the latter part of the 13th century was the 
outcome of the two movements just noticed. The art of Niccola 
Pisano is now recognized as a phase of the proto-Renaissance 
of southern Italy, whence his family was derived. It represents 
a distinct advance on the revived classical sculpture of l^ovence 
or Campania because Niccola’s artistic personality was a strong 
one, and he gives to his work the impress of the individual of 
genius. Throughout its history Italian art depends for its 
excellence on this personal element, and Niccola’s achievement 
is epoch-making because of his personal vigour, not because he 
reinvented a lost art. Towards the end of the 13th century, 
painting began to show the results of the same renewed study 
of antique models, and here again the revival is connected with 
the names of gifted individu^s. Among these the most note- 
worthy are the Roman Pietro Cavallini and Duccio di Buonin- 
segna of Siena. The condition of painting in Italy in late 
medieval days has already been indicated. Cavallini and 
Duccio now produce, in two standard forms of the art, the mural 
painting of the “ Last Judgment ” and the enthroned Madonna 
with angels— works characterized by good taste, by largeness 
and suavity of treatment, and by an execution which, if still 
somewhat primitive and laboured, at any rate aims at beauty of 
form and colour. The recently uncovered fresco of the last 
Judgment by Cavallini, executed about 1293 on the western wall 
of S, Cecilia in Trastevere at Rome, is classical in feeling and 
represents an immense advance on the older rendering of tlie 
same subject in S. Angelo in Formis (see § 10). The vast 
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enthroned Madonna in the Rucellai chapel of S. Maria Novella 
at Florence, ascribed by Vasari to Cimabue, in now assigned 
by many to Duccio of Siena, and presents similar attractive 
qualities. Cimabue, a Florentine contemporary of Givallini 
and Duccio, is famed in stoiy as the chief representative of the 
painting of this period, but we possess no certain works from his 
hand except his mosaic at Pisa. His style would probably 
correspond to that of the painters just mentioned. His chief 
importance for our purpose resides in the fact that he was the 
teacher of the Florentine Giotto. 

If the artists just referred to represent a revived classicism 
rather than a fresh and independent study of nature, Giotto is 
essentially a creation of the Gothic movement and his close 
association with the Franciscan cycle of ideas brings this fact 
into clearer relief. Giotto is in no way dependent on the study 
of the antique, but relies on his own steady and penetrating out- 
look upon man and upon nature. He is Gothic in his humanity, 
his sympathy, his love of truth, and he incorporates in his 
own person many of the most pleasing qualities of Gothic art as 
it had already manifested itself in France, while by the force of 
his own individual genius he raises these qualities to a higher 
level of artistic expression. 

In the work of Giotto painting begins to enter on its modem 
era. The demonstrative element permanently takes the pre- 
eminence over the more decorative element we have caJled 
pattern-making. Though the pattern is always present, the 
elements of it become of increasing value in themselves as 
representations of nature, and the tendency henceforward for 
a couple of centuries is to exaggerate their importance so that 
the general decorative effect becomes subordinate. Giotto’s 
greatness depends on the gift he possessed for holding the balance 
even among opposed artistic qualities. If he was interesting 
and convincing as a narrator, he had a fine eye at the same time 
for composition and balanced his masses with unerring tact. 
Neither he nor any of the Florentine frescoists had much sense 
of colour, and at this stage of the development of painting 
compositions of light and shade were not thought of, but in line 
and mass he pleases the eye as much as he satisfies the mind by 
his clear statement of the meaning and intention of his figures 
and groups. 

In putting these together he is careful above all things to 
make them tell their story, and primitive as he is in technique 
he is as accomplished in this art as Raphael himself. Moreover, 
he holds the balance between the tendency, always so strong 
among his countrymen as among the Germans, to over-emphasis 
of action and expression, and the grace and self-restraint which 
are among the most precious of artistic qualities. He never 
sacrifices beauty to force, nor on the other hand does he allow 
his sense of grace of line to weaken the telling effect of action or 
grouping. A good example of his style, and one interesting also 
from the comparative standpoint, is his fresco of "Herod’s 
Birthday Feast ” in S. Croce at Florence (fig. 13, Plate IV.). We 
contrast it with the earlier wall-painting of the same subject in 
the cathedral at Brunswick (fig. ii, Plate III.). Giotto has reduced 
the number of actors to the minimum necessary for an effective 
presentation of the scene, but has charged each figure with 
meaning and presented the ensemble with a due regard for 
space as well as merely for form. The flatness of the older work 
has already been exchanged for an effective, if not yet fully 
correct, rendering of planes. The justice of the actions and 
expressions will at once strike the observer. 

The Florentine school as a whole looks to Giotto as its head, 
because he embodies all the characteristics that made it great; 
but at the same time the artists that came after him in most 
cases failed by over-emphasis of the demonstrative element, 
and sacrificed beauty and sentiment to vigour and realism. 
The school as a whole is markedly intellectud, and as a result 
is at times prosaic, from which fault Giotto himself was saved 
by his Gothic tenderness and romance. His personality was 
so outstanding that it dominated the school for nearly a centuiy. 
The *' Giotteschi " is a name given to a number of Florentine 
painters whose labours cover the rest the 14th centuiy 


among whom only one, Andrea di Cione, called Orcagna, lifted 
himself to any real eminence. 

At Siena the Gothic movement made itself felt in the next 
artistic generation after that of Duccio. Its chief representative 
was Simone Martini. With him Sienese art takes upon itself 
a character contrasting markedly with the Florentine. It is 
on the demonstrative side less intellectual, less vigorous, less 
secular; and a dreamy melancholy, a tenderness that is a little 
sentimental, take the place of the alertness and force with 
which the personages in Florentine frescoes are endued. On the 
other hand, in decorative feeling, especially in regard to colour, 
Sienese painting surpasses that of the Florentines. Simone was 
followed by a number of artists who answered to the Florentine 
" Giotteschi ” and carry on the style through the century, but 
as Florence produces an Orcagna, so at Siena about the middle 
of the 14th century there appear in the brothers Lorenzetti two 
artists of exceptional vigour, who carry art into new fields. 
Ambrogio Lorenzetti, the younger of the brothers, is specially 
represented by some frescoes in the Public Palace at Siena of a 
symbolical and didactic kind, representing Good and Bad 
Government, from which is selected a figure representing Peace 
(fig. 14, Plate V.). Sienese sentiment is here very apparent. 
Simone Martini’s masterpiece had been a great religious fresco 
of an edifying kind on the wall of the chapel, and now in the 
rooms devoted to the secular business of the city Lorenzetti 
covers the walls with four large compositions on the subject 
named. 

The painters of the Sienese school were on the whole faithful 
to the style indicated, and later on in the century they extend 
the boundaries of their school by spreading its influence into the 
hill country of Umbria. In the cities of this region Taddeo di 
Bartoli, one of the best of the followers of Simone, worked about 
the end of the century, and early Umbrian art in consequence 
exhibits the same devotional character, the same dreaminess, the 
same grace and decorative charm, that are at home in Siena. 

Elsewhere in Italy the art of the 14th centuiy represents a 
general advance beyond the old medieval standard, but no out- 
standing personality made its appearance and there was nothing 
that can be strictly termed a revival. At Rome, where on the 
foundation of the noble design of Cavallini there might have been 
reared a promising artistic structure, the removal early in the 
14th century of the papal court to Avignon in France led to a 
cessation of all effort. 

§ 15. The Fifteenth Century, and its Influence on the Develop- 
ment of Painting at Florence. — We come now to what was 
indicated in ^ 4 as the third of the main periods into which the 
history of painting may be divided. It is that in which, by the 
aid of the new agency of perspective, truth of form W£U5 for the 
first time perfectly mastered, and an advance was made in the 
rendering of the truth of space. 

The opening of the r 5th centuty in Italy is the most important 
epoch in the whole history of painting, for it was the real begin- 
ning of the modem era. Here Florence, the first home of Renais- 
sance culture, unmistakably assumes the lead, and the new era is 
again opened by the agency of an individual of genius. The 
father of modern painting is the Florentine Masaccio. He not 
only advanced the art in those qualities in which Giotto had 
already made it great, but pointed the way towards the repre- 
sentation of the tlurd dimension of objects and of space as a whole 
which h^ for so long been almost ignored. His short life course, 
for he died before he was thirty, only allowed him to execute one 
work of the first importance, tiie frescoes in the Brancacci chapd 
of the Carmine at Florence. There in the " Tribute Money ” 
he told the story vdth all Giotto’s force and directness, but with 
an added power in the creation of exalted types of human 
character, and in the presentation of solid shapes that seem to 
live before us. In the " Expulsion from Eden ’’ he rose to greater 
heights. In the whole range of demonstrative art no more 
convincing, more moving, figures have ever been created than 
those of our first parente, Adam veiling his face in lus hands 
Eve throwing back her head and wailing aloud in agony, whik 
in the foreshortened form of the angel that hovers above we 
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discern the whole 'future development of rthe- art for a centory to 
come (sec ftg. 15, Plate V.). Above all qualities in Masacdo^s 
woA we are impwssed wth the simplicity and the ease of the 
work. The youthful artist possessed a reserve of power that, 
had he lived, would have carried Whi at one bound to heig^hts 
that it took his actual successors in the school wellnigli a 
century to clinib. 

The r^th century at Florence presents to us the picture of a 
progressive advance on the technical side of art, in the course 
of which various problems were attacked and one by one van- 
quished, till 'thcform of painting in the style recognized in the 
school was finally perfected, and was then handed on to the great 
masters of expression, such as Raphael and Michelangelo, who 
used it as the obedient instrument of their wills. The efforts 
of the artists were inspired by a new intelle<*tual and social 
movement of ' which this centuty was the scene. If the Gothic 
movement in the T4th century had inspired Giotto and Simone 
Martini, now It was the revived study of the antique, the true 
Renaissance, that was behind all the technical struggles of the 
artists. Painting was not, 'however, directly and immediately 
affected by the study of antique models. This was only one 
symptom of a generdlatir of intellectual life that is called^by the 
apt term “ humanism^” In the early Gothic epoch the* move- 
ment had been also in the direction of humanity, that is to say, 
of softness in manners and of the amenities and graces of life, 
but it was also a strictly religious movement. Now, in the r5th 
century, the inspiration of thought was rather pagan than 
Christian, and men were going back to the ideas and institutions 
of the antique world as a substitute for those which the Church 
had provided ‘for thirty generations. The direct influence of 
these studies on art was chiefly felt in the case of architecture, 
which they practically transformed. Sculpture was influenced 
to a lesser degree, and painting least of alU It was not till the 
century was pretty far advanced that classical subjects of a 
mythological kind were adopted by artists like Botticelli and 
Piero di Cosimo, the first figures borrowed from the antique 
wortd' being those of republican worthies displayed for purposes 
of public edification. 

The elements which the humanistic movement contributed 
to Florentine art are the following: (1) the scientific study Of 
perspective in all its branches, linear and aerial, including the 
science of shadows, (s) Anatomy, the study of the nude form 
both at rest and in action. (3) Truth of fact in details in 
animate and inanimate subjects. (4) ^Ihe technique of oil 
painting. It must be observed that in this work the Florentines 
were joined bv certain painters of Umbria, who were not satisfied 
with tlw Umbro-Sienese' tradition already spoken of, but allied 
themselves with the leaders of the advance who were fighting 
under the banner Of Masaccio. 

Of the studies mentioned above by far the most important I 
was that of perspective. AnUtomy and realism in details only } 
represented an advance along the lines painting had been 
alreadj-^ following. The -new technique of oil painting, though j 
of immense importance in connexion with the art as a whole, j 
affected the Florentines comparatively little. Their favourite | 
form Of painting was the mural picture, not the self-contained 
panel or canvas for -rihich the oil medium was specially designed, 
and formuralwoHc fresco remained always supreme (see Part' III., 

§ 35). In this mural work the introduction* of scientific perspec- 
tive effected something like a traasformation. The essence of 
the woric from the decorative point of view had been its flatness. 
It was primarily pattern-making, and nature had been represented 
by contours which stood for objects without giving them their fdll 
dimensions. When the artist began' to introduce varying planes 
of distance and to, gain relief by HgHt and ihade, there was at 
once a change in the'tefetion of the picture to the wall. It no 
fonger agreed in its flatness with the iacts of the surface of vthith 
it formed the enridimeilt,’but'opposed these by- its ‘suggestion 
of depth and distance. . -'Hence While painting ■ as a wh(^ 
advanced enormously* through HHs Effort after the truth bf space, 
yet decorative quality in' this parfi^bilar form of the art prqpor^ 
tionatdy suffered. 


PEVELOPMENT 

The study -of perspective owed much to the architect and 
scholar Bruneltesco, one of the oldest as wdl as ablest of .the men 
in whom the new movement of the i5th> century was embodied. 
Brunellesco taught all he knew to Masaccio, few: whose genius 
he felt strong admiration; but 'the artist in whom the result of 
the new study 'is most obvious is -Paolo Uccello, a painter of 
much power, who was born as early as 1397. Uccello, as 
extant works testify, sometimes composed pictures mainly 
with a view to the perspective effects for which they furnish^ 
the opportunity. Sec fig, 16, Plate V., where in b fresco of a 
cavalry skirmish he has drawn in foreshortened view the figure 
of a warrior prone onithe ground, as well as various weapons 
‘ and other objects under tlie feet of the horses. A fresco of “ The 
I Flood” at ‘Florence is even more naive in its parade of the 
i painter’s newly won skiff in perspective science. The intarsists, 
or workers in inlaid woods, who were very numerous in Fbrcnce, 
also adopted perspective motives for their designs, and these 
testify to the fascination of - the study during ail the last part of 
the century and the beginning of the next. 

The advance in anatomical studies may be illustrated in 
the person of Antonio Pollaiuolo. Masaccio had been as great 
in this department of the painter’s craft as in any other; and in 
the Adam and Eve of the “ Expulsion,” and the famous nudes 
shown in the fresco of “ Peter Baptizing,” he had given the 
truth of action and expression as few have been able to render it; 
but in the matter of scientific accuracy in detail more anatomical 
study was needful, and to this men like Pollaiuolo now devoted 
themselves. Pollaiuolo’s ” Martyrdom of St Sebastian,” in 
the Ix)ndon National Gallery, is a very notable illustration of 
the efforts which a conscientious and able Florentine of the 
period would make to master these problems of the scientific 
side of «u*t, (See fig. 17, Plate V.) 

On the whole, however, of the men of this group it was not a 
Florentine but the Umbrian Piero de’ Franceschi that represents 
the greatest achievement on the formal side of art. His theoreti- 
cal studies were profound. He wrote a treatise on perspective, 
representing an advance on the previous treatment of the 
science by Alberti ; and to this study of linear perspective Piero 
united those of aerial perspective and the science of shadows. A 
fresco of his at Arezzo entitled the ” Dream of Constantine ” 
is epoch-making in presenting a night effect into the midst of 
which a bolt of celestial radiance is hurled, the incidence of which 
on the objects of the various planes of the picture has been care- 
fully observed and accurately reproduced. (See fig. 18, Plate V.) 

Piero handed on his scientific accomplishments to a pupil, 
also an Umbrian of Florentine sympathies, Luca Signorelli of 
Cortona. He achieved still greater success than Pollaiuolo in 
therenderingofthe nude form in action, but more conspicuously 
than any others of this group he sacrificed beauty to truth, and 
the nudes in his great series of frescoes on the Last Things at 
Orvieto are anatomized like kcorthhs, and are in colour and 
texture ' positively repdlent. 'Luca’s work is, however, of his- 
torical importance as leading on to that* of Michelangelo. 

A great power in the Florentine school Of the 15th century 
was Andrea del Castagno, an artist with much of the vigour, the 
feeling for the monumental, of Masaccio, but without Masaccio’s 
saving gift of suavity of treatment. 'He is best. represented by 
some single figures representing Florentine worthies, whom he 
has painted as if they were statues in nidies. They formed 
part of the- decoration of a villa, and are noteworthy as wholly 
secular in subject. There is a massiveness about the forms 
which shows how thoroughly the 15th century Florentines' were 
mastering the representation of solid objects in all their three 
dimensions. Other painters attra'Cted attention at the time ^ for 
their realistic treatment of details, Vasari singles out Atessio 
Baldovinetti. 

The importance for art of ttie Florentine school of the r^th 
century resides in these efforts for the perfecting of pointing 
on the iotmal side, which its ‘representatives were themsClyes 
mddng.and were inspiring in ^ers. The general historian 
of rfie aert will dwell rarfier on this aspect of the wortc of the 
schodl than on the namerous attractive features it offers to the 
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superficial dbserver. The Fra Aftgelicos, the Filippo .Lippis, 
the Benoaszo ^zzoHs, the Botticellis, the Filippino Lippis of 
the century esipress pleasantly in their work various phases of 
feeling, devotional, idyllic or pensive, and enjoy a proportionate 
popularity among the lovers of pictures. Exigencies of space 
preclude anything more than a mention of their names, but a 
sentence or two must be given to a painter of the last half of the 
century who represents better than any other the perfection 
of the monumental style in fresco painting. This painter is 
Qhirlandajo, to whom is ascribed a characteristic saying. When 
disturbed in hours of work about some domestic affair he 
exclaimed : “ Trouble me not about these household matters; 
now that r begin to comprehend the method of this art I would 
fain they gave me -to paint the whole circuit of the walls of 
Florence with stories." Ghirlandajo was entering into the 
heritage of technical knowledge and skill that had been labori- 
ously acquired by his countrymen and their Umbrian comrades 
since the beginning of the century, and he spread himself upon 
the plastered walls of Tuscan churches with easy copiousne.ss, 
in works w^hich give us a better idea than any others of the time 
of how much can be accompli.shed in a form of art of the kind 
by sound tradition and a businesslike system of operation. 

The mural painting of Ghirlandajo represents in its perfection 
one important phase of the art. It was still decorative in the 
.sense that lime colour-washes were the natural finish of the lime 
plaster on the wall, and that these washes were arranged in a 
colour-pattern pleasing to the eye. The demonstrative element, 
that is, the significance of these patches of colour as represent- 
ations of nature, was however in the eyes of both painter 
and public the matter of primary importance, and similitude 
was now carried as far as knowledge of anatomy and linear 
perspective rendered possible. Objects were rendered in their 
tliree dimensions and were properly set on their planes and 
surrounded with suitable accessories, while aerial perspective 
was only drawn on to give a general sense of space without the 
eye being attracted too far into the distance. As a specimen of 
the monumental style nothing can be better than Ghirlandajo’s 
fresco of the “ Burial of S. Fina " at S. Gimignano in Tuscany 
(sec fig. 19, Plate V.). We note with what architectural feeling 
the composition is balanced, how simple and monumental is the 
effect. 

§ 16. The Fifteenth Century in the Other Italian Schods.-^lt has 
been already noticed that the painting of the 14th century in 
the Umbrian cities was inspired by that of Siena. Through 
the 15th century the Umbrian school developed on the same 
lines. Its artists were as a whole content to express the placid 
religious sentiment with whi^h the Sienese had in,^ired them, 
and advanced in technical matters almo.st unconsciously, or at 
any rate without making the pronounced efforts of the I^oren- 
tines. While Piero de’ Franceschi and Luca Signorelli vied with 
the most ardent spirits among the Florentines in grappling 
with the formal problems of the art, their countrymen generally 
preserved the old flatness of effect, the quiet poses, the devout 
expressions of the older school. This Umljro-Sienese art pro- 
duced in the latter part of the century the typical 'Unibrian 
painter Perugino,' whose chief importance in the history of his 
art is the fact that he was the teacher of 'Raphael. 

An Umbrian v^ho united the suavity of style and feeling 
for beauty of the Peruginesques with a daring and scientific 
mastery that were Florentine wa.s Piero de’ Franceschi’s pupil, 
Melozzo da Forli. 'His historical importance largely resides 
in the fact that he was the first master of the so-called Roman 
school. As was noticed before in connexion with the early 
Roman master, Pietro 'CavalHni, the development of a native 
Roman school was checked by the departure of the papal court 
to France for the best part of a century. .After the return, when 
affairs had been set in order, the popes began to gather round 
them, artists to carry out various extensive commissions, such 
as the decoration of the walls of the newly erected palace 
diapel of the Vatican, called from its founder'the Sistine. These 
artists were not native Romans but Florentines and Umbrians, 
and among tlicm was Melozzo 'da Fofll, who'by tdking up his 


residence permanently at Rome became the .founder of the 
Roman school, that was afterwards adorned by names like 
those df Raphael and Michelangelo. 

In the story the development of Italian painting Melozzo 
occupies an important place. He carried further the notion 
of a perspective treatment of the figure tliat was started by 
Masaccio's angel of the " Expulsion,” and preceided* Correggio 
in the device of representing a celestial event as it would appear 
to a spectator who was looking up at it from below. 

On the whole, the three Umbrians, Piero de’ Franceschi, 
with his two pupils iLuca Signorelli and Melozzo, are:the:most 
important figures in the central Italian art of the formative 
period. There is one other artistdn another part of Italy whose 
personality bulks more largely than even theirs, and who, like 
them a disi iple of the Florentines, excelled the Florentines in 
science and power, and this is the j^duan Mantegna. 

We are introduced now to the painters of north Italy, Their 
general character differs from that of the Untbro-^Sienese sdrool 
in that their work is somewhat hard and sombre, and wanting 
in the naivet 4 and tenderness of the masters who or^inally 
drew their inspiration from Simone Martini. Giotto /liad spent 
some time and accomplished some of his best work at Padua in 
the earliest years of the 14th century, but his influence had not 
lasted. Florentine art, in the more advanced iorm it wore in 
the first half of the 15th century, was again brought to it by 
Donatello and Paolo Uccello, who were at work there shortly 
before 1450. At that time Andrea Mantegna was receiving his 
first education from a painter, or rather impresario, named 
Francesco Squarcione, who directed his attention to antique 
models. Mantegna learnt from Donatello a statuesque feelmg 
for form, and from Uccello a scientific interest’ in perspective, 
while, acting on thc stimulus of his first teacher/ he tievotedj him- 
self to personal study of the remains of antique sailpture which 
were common in the Roman cities of north Italy. Mantegna 
built up his art on a scientific bosis, but he knew' how to inspire 
the form with a soul. His own personality was one of the 
stronge.st that w e meet with in the annals of Italian art, and he 
stamped this on all he accomplished. No figures stand more firmly 
than Mantegna’s, none have a more plastic fullness, in none are 
details of awoutrement or folds of drapery more clearly seen 
and rendered. The study of antique remains supplied him writh 
a store of classical details that he uses with extraordinary 
accuracy and effectiveness in liis representations of a Roman 
triumph, at Hampton Court. Ancient art- invested, too, with a 
certain austere beauty his forms of women or children, and in 
classical nudes there is a firmness of modelling, a suppleness in 
movement, tlmt we look for in vain among the Florentines. 
Fig. 20, Plate VI., which shows a dance of the Muses with Venus 
and Vulcan, is typical. Mantegna was not only a great' person- 
ality, but he exercised a powerful and wide-reaching In^uence 
upon all the art of north Italy, including that of Venice. His 
perspective studies led him in the same direction as Melozao da 
Forli, and in some decorative paintings in tho Camera degliSposi 
at Mantua he pointed out tlie way that W'os afterward to be 
followed by Correggio. 

Mantegna’s relations with the .school of Venice rntroduce ns 
to the most important and interesting of all the Italian, schools 
save that of Florence. Venetian painting occupies a position 
by itself that corresponds with the place and history' of the city 
that gave it birth. The connexions of Venice were not with the. 
rest of Italy, but rather with the East and with Germany. 
Commerrially speaking, she was the empormm of trade with 
both. Into her markets streamed the wealth of the Orient, 
and from her markets this was transferred across 'the Alps 'to 
cities like Nuremberg. From Gernwiny had come a - certain 
Gothic element into Venetian architecture in the T4th (sentury, 
and a little later an influence of the same kind began Ko affect 
Venetian painting. Up ‘to that time Venice had depended 
for her painters on the East, and had imported Byzantine 
Madonna pictures, and called in Byzantine mosafc'^workers 
to adorn the walls and roof of her metropolitan chtsrth. The 
first sign of native activity is to be fouhd at Muratio,.when^ 
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in the first half of the 15th century, a German, Justus of 
AUemagna, worked in partnership with a Murancse family. A 
little later a stranger from another quarter executes important 
commissions in the city of the lagoons. This was an Umbrian, 
Gentile da Fabriano, who possessed the suavity and tenderness 
of his school. 

The natural tendency of Venetian taste, nourished for cen- 
turies on opulent Oriental stuffs, on gold and gems, ran in the 
direction of what was soft and pleasing to the sense. The 
northern Gothic and the Umbrian influences corresponded with 
this and flattered the natural tendency of the people. For the 
proper development of Venetian painting some element of 
Florentine strength and science was absolutely necessary, and 
this was imparted to the Venetian school by Mantegna through 
the medium of the Bellini. 

The Bellini were a Venetian family of painters, of whom the 
father was originally an assistant to Gentile da Fabriano, but 
lived for a while at Padua, where his daughter Nicolosia became 
the wife of Mantegna. With the two Bellini sons, Gentile and 
Giovanni, Mantegna became very intimate, and a mutual 
influence was exercised that was greatly to the benefit of all. 
Mantegna softened a little what has been termed his “ iron style,” 
through the assimilation of some of the suavity and feeling for 
beauty and colour that were engrained in the Venetians, while 
on the other hand Manteca imparted some of his own stern- 
ness and his Florentine science to his brothers-in-law, of whom 
the younger, Giovanni, was the formative master of the later 
Venetian school. 

§ 17. The Painting of the Sixteenth Century : the Mastery of 
Form. — ^If we examine a drawing of the human figure by Raphael, 
Michelangelo, or Correggio, and compare it with the finest 
examples of Greek figure design on the vases, we note at once 
that to the ancient artist the form presented itself as a sil- 
houette, and he had to put constraint on himself to realize its 
depth; whereas the moderns, so to say, think in the third dimen- 
sion of space and every touch of their pencil presupposes it. 
The lovely “ Aphrodite riding on a Swan,” on the large Greek 
kylbe in the British Museum, is posed in an impossible position 
between the wing of the creature and its body, where there 
would be no space for her to sit. The lines of her figure are 
exquisite, but she is pure contour, not form. In a Raphael 
nude the strokes of the chalk come forward from the back, 
bringing with them into relief the rounded limb which grows 
into plastic fullness before our eyes. Whether the parts recede 
or approach, or sway from side to side, the impression on the 
eye is equally clear and convincing. The lines do not merely 
limit a surface but caress the shape and model it by their very 
direction and comparative force into relief. In other words, 
these 16th-century masters for the first time perfectly realize 
the aim which was before the eyes of the Greeks ; and Raphael, 
who in grace and truth and composition may have been only 
the peer of Apelles, probably surpassed his great predecessor in 
this easy and instinctive rendering of objects in their solidity. 

In so far as the work of these masters of the culminating 
period, in its relation to nature, is of this character it needs 
no further analysis, and attention should rather be directed to 
those elements in Italian design of the 16th-century which have 
a special interest for the after development of the art. 

Not only was form mastered as a matter of drawing, but 
relief was indicated by a subtle treatment of light and^ shade. 
Foreshortening as a matter of drawing requires to be accom- 
panied by correct modulation of tone and colour, for as the form 
in question recedes from the eye, changes of the most delicate 
kind in the illumination and hue of the parts present themselves 
for record and reproduction. The artist who first achieved 
mast^ in these refinements of chiaroscuro was Leonardo da 
Vinci, while Correggio as a colourist added to Leonardesque 
modelling an equally delicate rendering of the modulation of 
local colour in relation to the incidence of light, and the greater 
or less distance of each part from the eye. This represented 
a great advance in the rendering of natural truth, and prepared 
tte way for the masters of the 17th century. It is not onty by 


linear perspective, or the progressive diminution in size of 
objects as they recede, that the effect of space and distance can 
be compassed. This depends more on what artists know as 

tone ” or values,” that is, on the gradual degradation of the 
intensity of light and shadow, and &e diminishing saturation 
of colours, or, as we may express it in a word that is not however 
quite adequate, aerial perspective. That which Leonardo and 
Correggio had accomplished in the modelling, lighting and 
tinting of the single form in space had to be applied by succeeding 
artists to space as a whole, and this was the work not of the i6th 
but of the 17th century, and not of Italians but of the masters of 
the Netherlands and of Spain. 

18. The Contribution of Venice. — Before we enter upon this 
fourth period of the development of the art, something must be 
said of an all-important contribution that painting owes to the 
masters of Venice. 

The reference is not only to Venetian colouring. This was 
partly, as we have seen, the result of the temperament and 
circumstances of the people, and we may ascribe also to the 
peculiar position of the city another Venetian characteristic. 
There is at Venice a sense of openness and space, and the artists 
seem anxious on their canvases to convey the same impression 
of a large entourage. The landscape background, which wc 
have already found on early Flemish panels, becomes a feature 
of the pictures of the Venetians, but these avoid the meticulous 
detail of the Flemings and treat their spaces in a broader and 
simpler fashion. An indispensable condition however for the 
rich and varied effects of colour shown on Venetian canvases was 
the possession by the painters of an adequate technique. In 
the third part of this article an account is given of the change 
in technical methods due, not so much to the introduction of the 
oil medium by the Van Eycks, as to the exploitation at Venice of 
the unsuspected resources which that medium could be made 
to afford. Giovanni Bellini, not Hubert van Eyck, is really the 
primal painter in oils, because he was the first to manipulate 
It with freedom, and to play off against each other, the various 
effects of opaque and transparent pigment. His noble picture 
at Murano, representing the Doge Barbarigo adoring the 
Madonna, represents his art at its best (see fig. 21, Plate VI.). 

Bellini rendered possible the painters of the culminating 
period of Venetian art, Giorgione, Titian, Tintoretto, with others 
hardly less great. Giorgione was the first who made the art, 
as an art of paint not merely of design, speak to the soul. His 
melting outlines and the crisp clean touches that wake the piece 
to life; his glowing hues and the pearly neutrals that give them 
r^ose and quality; the intimate appeal of his dreamy faces, 
his refined but voluptuous forms, and the large freedom of his 
spaces of sky and distance, all combine to impress us with a 
sense of the poetry and mystery of creation that we derive from 
the works of no other extant painter. The “ Concert ” of the 
Louvre (fig. 22, Plate VII.) is typically Giorgionesque. 

Tintoretto, more . intellectually profound, more passionate, 
writes for us his message in his stormy brush-strokes, now 
shaking us with terror, now lifting our souls on the wings of his 
imagination; but with him as with the younger master it is 
always the painter who speaks, and always in the terms of 
colour and texture and handling. Lastly, between the two, 
unapproachable in his majestic aim, stands Titian. Combining 
the jpoctry of Giorgione with much of Tintoretto’s depth and 
I»ssion, he is the mrst, and still perhaps the greatest, of the 
supreme masters of the painter’s art. His masterpiece is the 
gr^t ** Presentation ” of the Venice Academy (fig. 23, Plate 
Vlt.). Painting, it is true, has to advance in its development 
beyond the ideals of Titian^s centup', but it loses on ^e ethical 
side more than on the technical side it wins, and without the 
Venetians the world would have never known the full possi- 
bilities of the art that began so simply and at so early a stage of 
human civilization. 

§ 19. The Fourth Period : the ReaUzatim of fhe Tndh of Space, 
Chatted Relation of Painting to Nature. — By the 17 th century 
the development of painting had passed through all its stages, 
and the picture was no longer a mere silhouette or a transcript 
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of objects against a flat b^ground, but rather an enchanted 
mirror of the world, in which might be reflected space beyond 
space in infinite recession. With this transformation of the 
picture there was connected a complete change in the relation 
of the artist to nature. Throughout all the earlier epochs of 
the art that painter had concerned himself not with nature as 
a whole, but with cei^in selected aspects of nature that furnished 
him with his recognized subjects. These subjects were selected 
on account of their intrinsic beauty or importance, and as 
representing intrinsic worth they claimed to be delineated 
in the clearest and most substantial fashion. In the 17th 
century, not only was the world as a whole brought within 
the artist’s view, but it presented itself as worthy in every 
part of his most reverent attention. In other words the art 
of the 17 th century, and of the modem epoch in general, is 
democratic, and refuses to acknowledge that difference in artistic 
value among the aspects of nature which was at the basis of the 
essentially aristocratic art of the Greeks and Italians. It does 
not follow that selection is of any less importance in modem 
painting than it was of old; the change is that the basis of selec- 
tion is not now a fixed intrinsic gradation amongst objects, but 
rather a variable difference dependent not on the object itself 
but on certain accidents of its position and lighting. ITie 
artist still demands that nature shall inspire him with her 
beauty, but he has learned that this beauty is so widely diffused 
that he may find it anywhere. It was a profound saying of 
John Constable that there is nothing ugly in nature, for, as he 
explained it, let the actual form and character of an object be 
what it would, the angle at which it might be viewed, and the 
effect upon it of light and colour, could always make it beautiful. 
It is when objects and groups of objects have taken on themselves 
this pictorial beauty, which only the artistically trained eye 
can discern, that the modern painter finds himself in the presence 
of his “ subject,” and he knows that this magical play of beauty 
may appear in the most casual and unlikely places, in mean 
and squalid corners, and upon the most ordinary objects of 
daily life. Sometimes it will be a heap of litter, sometimes a 
maiden’s face, that will be touched with this pictorial charm. 
Things to the common eye most beautiful may be barren of it, 
while it may touch and glorify a clod. 

The artist who was the first to demonstrate convincingly 
this principle of modern painting was Rembrandt. With 
Rembrandt the actual intrinsic character of the object before 
him was of small concern. Beauty was with him a matter of 
surface effect that depended on the combined influence of the 
actual local colour and superficial modelling of objects, with 
he passing condition of their lighting, and the greater or 
less clearness of the air through which they were seen. Behind 
the effect produced in this fortuitous fashion the object in itself 
vanished, so to say, from view. It was appearance that was 
important, not reality. Rembrandt’s art Avas related essentially 
not to things as they were but as they seemed. The artists 
of the 15th century, whose careful delineation of objects gives 
them the title of the earliest realists, portrayed these objects 
in precise analytical fashion each for itself. More advanced 
nainters regarded them not only in themselves but in their 
artistic relations as combining beauties of form and colour that 
together made up a pictorial effect. Rembrandt in his later work 
attended to the pictorial effect alone and practically annulled 
the objects, by reducing them to pure tone and colour. Things 
are not there at all, but only the semblance or effect or “ impres- 
sion ” of things. Breadth is in this way combined with the 
most delicate variety, and a new form of painting, nowj called 
“ impressionism,” has come into being. 

To give back nature just as she is seen, in a purely pictorial 
aspect, IS the final achievement of the painter’s craft, but as the 
differences of tone and colour on which pictorial beauty depends 
are extremely subtle, so it is only by a skill of touch ^at seems 
like the most accomplished sleight of hand that the required 
illusion can be produced, and in this way the actual handling 
of the brush assumes in modem painting an importance which 
in the old days it never possessed. The effect is produced not by 


definite statements of form and colour, but by what Sir Charles 
Eastlake termed the judicious unfinish of a consummate 
workman,” through which “ the flat surface is transformed into 
space.” Frans Hals of Haarlem, who was bom in 1580, was 
perhaps the first to reveal the artistic possibilities of a free 
suggestive handling in oil paint, and Van Dyck is said to have 
marvelled how Hals was able to sketch in a portrait “ with 
single strokes of the brush, each in the right place, without 
altering them and without fusing them together.” In the 
wonderful late Velazquez at Vienna, the portrait of the Infant 
Philipp Prosper; as a child of two years old, the white drapery, 
the minute fingers, the delicate baby face from which look out 
great eyes of darkest blue, are all indicated with touches so 
loosely thrown upon the canvas that seen near by they are all 
confusion— yet the life and truth are in them, and at the proper 
focal distance nature herself is before us. The touches combine 
to give the forms, the local colours, the depth, the solidity of 
nature, while at the same time the chief impression they convey 
is that of the opalescent play of changing tones and hues which, 
eluding the limitations of definite contours, make up to the 
painter’s eye the chief beauty of the external world. Moreover 
it will be understood that this realization of the truth of space, 
which is the distinguishing quality of modem painting, does 
not mean that the artist is always to be rendering large views of 
sky and plain. The gift of setting objects in space, so that the 
atmosphere plays about them, and their relations of tone to their 
surroundings are absolutely correct and convincing, is shown 
just as well in a group of things close at hand as in a wide land- 
scape. The backgrounds in the pictures by Velazquez of “ The 
Surrender of Breda ” and “ Don Balthazar Carlos ” at Madrid 
are magnificent in their limitless suggestion of the free spaces 
of earth and sky, but the artist’s power in this respect is just as 
effectively shown in the creation of space in the intenors of 
“The Maids of Honour” and the “ Spinners,” and the skill with 
which he brings away the hand of the sitter from his white robe, 
in the “ Innocent X.” of the Doria Palace at Rome. The fact 
is that the scale on which the modem painter works, and the 
nature of his subjects, make no difference in the essential char- 
acter of the result. A very few square feet of canvas were 
sufficient for Ruysdael to convey in his “ Haarlem from the 
Dunes ” the most sublime impression of infinity ; and a Dutch 
interior by De Hooch gives us just as much feeling of air and 
distance as one of the vast panoramic landscapes of De Koningk 
or Rubens. 

§ 20. Impressionism. — ^The term “ impressionism,” much heard 
in artistic discussions of to-day, is said to date from a certain 
exhibition in Paris* in 1871, in the catalogue of which the word 
was often used; a picture being caHed Impression de mm pot- 
d-feu, or Impressim d'un chat gut se promhte, &c. An 
influential critic summed up these impressions, and dubbed 
the exhibition “ Salon des Impressionistes ” (Muther, Modern 
Painting, 1896, ii. 718). It Ls a mistake however to suppose 
that the style of painting denoted by this term is an invention 
of the day, for, m so far as it is practised seriously and with 
adequate artistic powers, it is essentially the same style as that 
of some of the greatest 17th-century masters, such as Rembrandt 
and. Vela^uez. Modern investigation into the reasons of tilings 
has provided fhe system with a scientific basis and justification, 
and we can sec that it really corresponds with the experimentally 
determined facts of human vision. The act of “ seeing ” may 
mean one or two different things. We may (i) allow our glance 
to travel leisurely over the field of vision, viewing the objects one 
by one, and forming a clear picture to ourselves of each in turn; 
or (2) we may try to take in the whole field of vision at a glance, 
ignoring the special objects and trying to frame before ourselves 
a sort of summary representation of the whole; or again (3), 
we may choose a single point in the field of vision, and focus on 
that our attention, allowing the surrounding objects to group 
themselves in an indistinct general mass. We can look at nature 
in any one of these three ways ; each is as legitimate as the others; 
but since in most ordinary cases we look at things in order to 
gain information about them, our vision is usually of the first oc 
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analytical kindi in which we fix the objects successively, noting 
«ach by each their individual characteristics. As the object 
of painting is to reproduce what is seen as we see it, so in the 
majority of cases painting corresponds to this, our usual way, 
of viewing nature. That is to say, all painters of tlie early 
schools, the majority of painters at all times, represent nature 
in a way that answers to this analytical vision. The treatment 
of groups of objects in the mass, though, as we have seen, 
occasionally essayed even in ancient times (see g§ 8, 9), does not 
become the painter’s ideal till the 17th century. We find then, 
and we find here and there through all the later periods of the 
art, efforts on the part of the artist to reproduce the effect of 
vision of the other two kinds, to show how objects look when 
regarded all together and not one by one, or how they look when 
we focus our attention on one of them but notice at the same 
time how all the others that are in the field of vision group them- 
selves round in a penumbra, in which they are seen and yet not 
seen. The special developments of impressionistic art in recent 
times in France and England are dealt with in the article on 
Impressionism (see also the appendix to this article on Recent 
Schools of Painting), but it is mentioned here as a style of paint- 
ing that is the logical outcome of the evolution of the art wlrich 
has been traced from the earliest times to the 17th century. For 
the particular pictorial beauty, on which the mcxlem painter 
trains his eye, is largely a bfiauty of relation, and depends on 
ttie mutual effect on each other of the elements in a group. 
Unless these are looked at in the mass their pictorial quality will 
be entirely missed. This word on impressionism, as corre- 
sponding to certain ways of looking at nature, is accordingly a 
necessary adjunct to the critique of modem painting since 
the 17th century. 

§ a I. Painting in the Modern Schools. — The history of the art 
has been presented here as an evolution, the ultimate outcome 
of which was the impressionist painting of 17th-century masters 
such as Rembrandt and Velazquez. In this form of painting 
the artist is only con(?emed with those aspects of nature which 
give him the sense of pictorial beauty in tone and colour, and 
these aspects he reproduces on his canvas, not as a mere 
mirror would, but touched, pervaded, transfigured by his own 
artistic personality. It does not follow however that these 
particular ideals of the art have inspired modern painters as a 
body. No one who visits the picture exhibitions of the day, or 
even our galleries of older art, will fail to note that a good deal 
of modern painting since the 17th century has been academic 
and conventional, or prosaically natural, or merely popular in 
its appeal. With work of this kind we are not concerned, and 
accordingly, in the table (VIII.) which follows in Part 11 . of the 
article, the names with few exceptions are those of artists 
who embody the maturer pictorial aims that have been under 
discussion. 

Of the schools of the 17th century that of Spain, owing 
much to the sixalled Italian “ naturalists,” produced the 
incomparable Velazquez with one or two notable contempor- 
aries, and later on in the 18th century the interesting fi^re 
of Goya ; while the influence of Velazquez on Whistler and other 
painters of to-day is a more important fact connected with the 
school than the recent appearance in it of brilliant technical 
executants such as Fortuny. 

The schools of Flanders and of France are closely connected, 
and both owe much to Italian influence. The land of Italy, 
rather than any works of Italian painters, has been the inspira- 
tion of the so-called classical landscapists, among whom tiw 
Lorrainer Claude and the French Poussin take the rank of 
captains of a goodly band of followers. In figure painting the 
Venetians inspire Rubens, and Raphael stands at the head 
of the academic draughtsmen and composers of “ historical ” 
pieces who have been especially numerous in France^ Rubens j 
and Raphael together formed Le Brun in the days of Louis XIV., 
David and Delarodie in the two succeeding centuries, and the | 
moderii decorative figure painters, such as Baudry, whose works 
adorn the public buildings of Ftance, Flemish influence is also 
strong in the French painting in a gallant vein of the i8th century 
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from the serious and beautiful art of Watteau ffig. 24, Plate VIII.) 
to the slighter productions of a Fragonard. Van Uyck, another 
Fleming of genius, is largely responsible for the British portrai- 
ture of the i8th century, which is affiliated to him through Kneller 
and Sir Peter Lely. There is something of the courtly elegance 
of Van Dyck in the beautiful Gainsborough at Edinburgh 
representing tlie Hon. Mrs Graham (fig. 25, Plate VIII.). On the 
whole, though the representative masters of these two schools 
are original, or at any rate personal, in technique, they are in 
their attitude towards nature largely dependent on the traditions 
established in the great Italian schools of figure painting of the 
i6th century. The contrast when we turn from France and 
Flanders to Holland is extraordinary. This country produced 
at the close of the i6th century and in the first liaK of the 17 th 
a body of painters who owed no direct debt at all to Italy, and, 
so far as appears, would have been what they were had 'Titian and 
Raphael and Michelangelo never existed. They took advantage, 
it is true, of the mastery over nature and over the material 
apparatus of painting which had been won for the world by 
the Italians of the 15th and i6th centuries, but there their 
debt to the peninsula ended, and in their outlook upon nature 
they were entirely original. 

"l^e Dutch school is indeed an epitome of the art in its modern 
phase, and all that has been said of this applies with special 
force to the painting of Holland. Democratic in choice of 
subject, subtle in observation of tone and atmo.sphere, refined in 
colour, free and yet precise in execution, sensitive to every charm 
of texture and handling, ihe Dutch painter of the first half of 
the 17th century represents the most varied and the most 
finished accomplishment in paint that any school can show. 
Such work as lie perfected could not fail to exercise a powerful 
effect on later art, and accordingly we find a current of influence 
flowii^ from Holland through the whole course of modern 
painting, side by side with the more copious tide that had its 
fountain-head in Italy. Hogarth and Chardin and Morland 
in the i8th century, the Norwich painters and Constable in the 
19th, with the French Barbizon landscapists who look to the 
last as their head, all owe an incalculable debt to the sincere 
and simple but masterly art of the countrymen of Rembrandt. 

^ 22. The Di^erent Kinds of Painting represented in the Modern 
Schools. — The fact that the Dutch painters have left us master- 
pieces in so many different walks of painting, makes it con- 
venient that we should add here some brief notes on characteristic 
modem phases of the art on which they stamped the impress 
of their genius. The normal subject for the artist, as we have 
seen, up to the 17 th century, was the figure-subject, generally 
in some connexion with religion. The Egyptian portrayed the 
men and women of his time, but the pictures, through their 
connexion with the sepulchre, had a quasi-religious significance. 
The Assyrian chronicled the acts of semi-divine kings. Greek 
artists, whether sculptors or painters, were in the majority of 
cases occupied with the doings of gods and heroes. Christian 
art, up to the 16th century, was almost exclusively devoted to 
religious themes. In all this art, as well as in the more secular 
figure-painting of the modern schools, the personages represented, 
with their doings and surroundings, were of intrinsic importance, 
and the portrayal of them was in a measure an act of service 
and of honour. Portraiture is differentiated from this kind of 
subject-picture through stages which it would be interesting 
to trace, but the portrait, ^ough secular, is always treated in 
such a way as to exalt or dignify the sitter. Another kind of 
figUre-picce, also differentiated by degrees from the subject- 
picture of the loftier kind, is the so-callcd Genre Painting, in 
which the human actors and their goings-on ate in themselves 
indifferent, trivial, or mean and even repellent; and in which, 
accordingly, intrinsic interest of subject has disaf^joared to be 
replaced by an artistic interest of a different kind. Landscape, 
in modem times so important a branch of painting, is also an 
outcome of the traditional figure-piece, for at &st it is nothii^ but 
a background to a scene in which human figures are prominent^ 
Marine Painting is a branch of landscape art <hfferentiated from 
this, but suppled at first in the same way with figure-interestj 
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The origin of Animal Patting is to be sought partly in 
figure-pieces^ where^ as in £^pt and Assyria, animals play 
a part in scenes of human hfe, and partly in landscapes, in 
which cattle, &c., are introduced to enliven the foreground. The 
Hunting PicUtre^ oombining a treatment of figures and animals 
in action with landscape of a picturcsc^ue character, gives an 
artist like Rubens a welcome opportunity, and the picture of 
Dtad Game may be regarded as its offshoot. This brings us to 
the important class of Still-Life Painting, the relation of which 
to the figure-piece can be traced through the genre picture and 
the portrait. As a natural scene in the background, so on the 
nearer planes, a judiciously chosen group of accessory objects 
adds life and interest to the representation of a personage or 
scene from human life. Later on these objects, when regarded 
with the eyes of an artist fully opened to the beauty of the 
world, become in themselves fit for artistic, aye, even ideal, 
treatment ; and a Vollon will by the magic of his art make tlie 
interior of a huge and polished copper caldron look as grand as if 
it were the very vault of heaven itself. 

§ 23. Portraiture . — Attention has already been called in § 7 
to the skill of the Egyptian artist in marking differences of 
species and race in animals and men. In the case of personages 
of special distinction, notably kings, individual lineaments 
were portrayed with the same freshness, the same accent of 
truth. There is less of this power among the artists of Assyria. 
The naturalism of Cretan and Mycenaean art is so striking that 
we should expect to find portraiture represented among its 
remains, and this term may be fairly applied to the gold masks 
that covered the faces of bodies in the tombs oi:)ened by Dr 
Schliemann. In early (historical) Greek art some archaic vases 
show representations of named personages of the day, such as 
King Arkesilas of Cyrenc, that may fall under the same heading, 
and portraiture was no doubt attempted in the early painted 
tombstones. The ideal character of Greek art, however, kept 
portraiture in the background till the later period after Alex- 
ander the Great, whose effigy limned by Apelles was one of the 
most famous pictures in antiquity. Our collections of works 
of cla.ssical art have been recently enriched by a series of actual 
painted portraits of men and women of the late classical period, 
executed on mummy cases in Egypt, and discovered in Graeco- 
E^'ptian cemeteries. An attempt has been made by comparison 
with coins to identify some of the personages represented with 
members of the Ptolemaic house, including the famous Cleopatra, 
but it is safer to regard them, with Flinders Petrie, as portraits 
of ordinary men and women of the earliest centuries a.d. Tech- 
nically they are of the highest interest, as will be noticed in § 42, 
From the artistic point of view one notes their variety, their life- 
like character, and the pleasing impression of the human person- 
ality which some of them afford. There are specimens in the 
I^ondon National Gallery and British Museum. 

During the early Christian and early medieval periods por- 
traits always existed. The effigies of rulers appeared, for 
example, on their coins, and there are some creditable 
attempts at portraiture on An^lo-Saxon pieces of money. In 
painting we find the most continuous series in the illuminated 
MSS. where they occur in the so-called dedicatory pictures, 
in MSS. intend^ for royal or distinguished persons, where 
the patron is diown seated in state and perhaps receiving the 
volume. The object here, as Woltmann says, “ always appears 
to be to give a true portrait of the exalted personage himself ” 
{Hist, of Painting, Eng. trans., i. 212). Julia Anicia, grand- 
daughter of Valentinus III., in the 6th century; the Carolii^ian 
emperor, Lothair, in the 9th; the Byzantine emperors, Basil 11 . 
in the loth, and Nikephoros Botaniates in the nth, &c., 
appear in this fashion. Some famous mosaic pictures in 
S. Vitale, Ravenna, contain effigies of Justinian, Theodora, and 
the Ravennese bishop, Maxiraian, very many mediev^ 
works of art a small portrait of the donor or the artist makes its 
appearance as an accessory. 

Wititi the rise of schools of painting in the X4th and Z5th 
centuries, especially in the north, the portrait begins to assume 
greater pron^ence. The living pexacmage of tiie day not only 


figures as donor, but takes his pkoe in the picture itself as one 
of the actors in the sacred or historical scene which is portrayed. 
A good deal of misplaced ingenuity has been e3q>ended in older 
and more modern days in identifying by guess-work historical 
figures in old pictures, but there is no doubt that such were often 
introduced. Dante and some of his famous contemporaries 
make their appearance in a fresco ascribed to Giotto in the chapel 
of the Bargello at Florence. One is willing to see the face and 
form of the great Masaccio in tlie St Thomas with the red cloak, 
on the right of the group, in the fresco of tlie Tribute Money 
(sec § 15). Diirer ca-tainly paints himself as one of the Magi in 
his picture in the Uffizi. In Italy Ghirlandajo (see § 15) carried 
to an extreme this fashion, and thereby unduly secularized his 
biblical representations. I he portrait proper, as an independent 
artistic creation, comes into vogue in the course of the 15th 
centuiy both north and south of the Alps, and Jan van Eyck, 
Memlinc, and Diirer are in this department in advance of the 
Florentines, for whereas the latter almost confine themselves 
to flat profiles, Van Eyck introduces the three-quarter face view, 
which represents an improvement in the rendering of form. 
Mantegna and Anton ello da Messina portray with great firmness, 
and to Uccello is ascribed an interesting scries of heads of his 
contemporaries. It is Gentile and Giovanni Bellini, however, 
who may be regarded as the fathers of modern portrait painting. 
Venetian art was always more secular in spirit tlian that of the 
rest of Italy, and Venetian portraits were abundant. Those by 
Gentile Bellini of the Sultan Mahomet 11 ., and by Giovanni 
of the Doge Loredano are specially famous. Vasari in his 
notice of the Bellini says that the Venetian palaces were full of 
family portraits going back sometimes to the fourth generation. 
Some of the finest portraits in the world are tlie work of the 
great Venetians of the 16th century, for they combine pictorial 
quality with an air of easy greatness which later painters find 
it hard to impart to their creations. Though greatly damaged, 
Titian’.s equestrian portrait of Charles V. at Madrid (fig. 26, 
Plate VIII.) is one of the very finest of existing works of the kind. 
It is somewhat remarkable that of the other Italian painters 
who executed portraits the most successful was the idealist 
Raphael, whose papal portraits of Julius II. and Leo X. are 
masterpieces of firm and accurate delineation. Leonardo’s 
‘‘ Moniia Lisa ” is a study rather than a portrait proper. 

The realistic vein, which, as we have seen, runs through 
northern painting, explaias to some extent the extraordinary 
merit in portraiture of Holbein, who represents the culmination 
of the efforts in this direction of masters like Jan van Eyck 
and Diirer. Holbein is one of the greatest delineators that ever 
lived, and in many of his portraits he not only presents his 
sitter in life-like fashion, but he surrounds him with accessory 
objects painted in an analytical spirit, but with a truthfulness 
that has seldom been equalled. The portrait of Georg Gysis at 
Berlin represents this side of Holbein’s art at its best (fig. 27, 
Plate VII 1 .). Some fine portraits by Italianizing Fleming^ such os 
Antonio Moro (see Table I.) bring us to the notable masters in 
portraiture of the 17 th rentury. All the schools of Ae period 
were great in this phase of the art, but it flourished more espe- 
cially in Holland, where political events had developed in the 
people self-reliance and a strong sense of individuality* As a 
consequence the Dutch men and women of the period from ^x>ut 
1575 to 1675 were incessantly having thek portraits painted, 
either singly or in groups. The so-called “ coipocation picture ” 
was a feature of the times. This had for its subject some group 
of bdividuals associated as members of a company or board or 
military mess. Such works are almost incredibly numerous 
in Holland, and their artistic evolution is interesting to trace. 
The earlier ones of the x6th cent^ are merely collections of 
single portraits each treated for itself, the link of connexion 
between the various members of the group being quite arbitrary* 
Later on efforts, that were ultimately successful, were made to 
group tlie portraits into, a sis^le composition so that the picture 
became an artistic whole. Frans Hals of Haarlem, one of the 
most brilliant painters of the impressionist school that he did 
much to found, achieved remarkable success in the artistic 
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grouping of a number of portraits, so that each should have the 
desired prominence while yet the effect of the whole was that 
of a unity. His masterpieces in this department in the town 
hall at Haarlem have never been equalled. 

As portraitists the other great 17th-century masters fall into 
two sets, Rembrandt and Velazquez contrasting with Rubens 
and his pupil Van Dyck. The portraits of the two former are 
individualized studies in which the sitter has been envisaged in 
an artistic aspect, retaining his personality though sublimated 
to a harmonious display of tone and colour. The Flemings are 
more conventional, and representing rather the type than the 
individual, are disposed to sacrifice the individuality of the sitter 
to their predetermined scheme of beauty. Both Velazquez and 
Rubens have left portraits of Isabel de Bourbon, first wife of 
Philip IV. of Spain, but whereas the Spaniard’s version gives us 
an uncomely face but one full of character, that of the Fleming 
shows us merely the big-eyed buxom wench we are accustomed 
to meet on all his canvases. Rembrandt was much less careful 
than Velaztjuez or Holbein or Hals to preserve the individuality 
of the sitter. He did not however, like the B’lemings, convention- 
alize to a type, but worked each piece into an artistic study of 
tone, colour and texture, in the course of which he might deal 
somewhat cavalierly with the actual facts of the piece of nature 
before him. The result, though incomparable in its artistic 
strength, may sometimes, in comparison with a Velazquez, .seem 
laboured, but there is one Rembrandt portrait, that of Jan Six 
at Amsterdam, that is painted as directly as a Hals, and with 
the subtilty of a Velazquez, while it possesses a richness of 
pictorial quality in which Rembrandt surpasses all his ancient 
or modern compeers (see fig. 28, Plate IX.). 

In the i8th century, though France produced some good 
limners and Spain Goya, yet on the whole England was the 
home of the best portraiture. Van Dyck had been in the 
service of Charles 1 ,, and foreign representatives of his style 
carried on afterwards the tradition of his essentially courtly 
art, but there existed at the same time a line of native British 
portraitists of whom the latest and best was Hogarth. One 
special form of portraiture, the miniature {q.v.), has been 
characteristically English throughout. The greater English 
and Scottish portraitists of the latter part of the i8th century, 
headed by Reynolds, owed much to Van Dyck, and their work 
was of a pronounced pictorial character. Every portrait, 
that is to say, was before everything beautiful as a work of art. 
Detail, either of features or dress, was not insisted on; and the 
effort was rather to generalize than to accentuate characteristic 
poinhs. In a word, while the artist recognized the claims of the 
facts before him to adequate portrayal, he endeavoured to fuse 
all the elements of the piece into one lovely artistic unity, and in 
so doing he secured in his work the predominant quality of 
breadth. This style, handed on to painters of less power, died 
out in the first half of the 19th century in attenuated produc- 
tions in which harmony became emptiness. To this has suc- 
ceeded in Britain, still the home of the best European portraiture, 
a more modem style, the dominant notes of which have been 
truth and force. While the older school was seen at its best 
when' dealing with the softer forms of the female sex and of 
youth, these modems excelled in the delineation of character 
in strongly- marked male heads, and some of them could hardly 
succeed with a woman’s portrait. The fine appreciation of 
character in portraiture shown by Sir John Watson Gordon 
about the middle of the igth century marked the beginning of 
this forcible style of the later Victorian period, a style suited 
to an age of keen intellectual activity, of science and of matter- 
of-fact. More recently still, with the rapid development in 
certain circles of a taste for the life of fashion and pleasure, 
the portrait of the showily-dressed lady has come again into 
vogue, and if any special influence is here to be discerned it 
may 1 ^ traced to Paris-. 

§ 24. Genre Painting.— The term “ genre ” is elliptical— it 
stands for genre has, and means the “ low style,” or the style 
in which there is no grandeur of subject or scale. A genre 
piece is a picture of a scene of ordinary human life without 1 


any religious or historical significance, and though it makes 
its appearance earlier, it was in the Netherland schools of the 
first half of the 17th century that it was established as a canonical 
form of the art. In Egypt we have seen that the subjects from 
human life have almost always a quasi-religious character, 
and the earliest examples of genre may be certain designs on 
early black-figured vases of the 6th century b.c. in Greece, 
Genre painting proper was introduced at a later period in Greece, 
and attracted special attention because of its contrast to the 
general spirit of classical art. It had a special name about 
which there is some difficulty but which seems to denote the 
same as genre has. In early Christian and early medieval painting 
genre can hardly be recognized, but it makes its appearance in 
some of the later illuminated MSS. and becomes more common, 
especially north of the Alps, in the 15th century. It really 
begins in the treatment in a secular spirit of scenes from the 
sacred story. These scenes, in Italy, but still more among the 
prosaic artists of the north, were made more life-like and inter- 
esting when they were furnished with personages and accessories 
drawn from the present world. Real people of the day were as 
wc have just seen introduced as actors in the scriptural events, 
and in the same way all the objects and accessories in the 
picture were portrayed from existing models. It was easy 
sometimes for tlie spectator to forget that he was looking .at 
biblical characters and at saints and to take the scene from 
the standpoint of actuality. Rembrandt, one of whose chief 
titles to fame is derived from his religious pictures, often treats 
a Holy Family as if it were a mere domestic group of his own 
day. It was a change sure to come when the religious signifi- 
cance was abandoned, and the persons and objects reduced 
to the terms of ordinary life. This of course represented a 
break with a very long established tradition, and it was only 
by degrees, and in Germany and Flanders rather than in Italy, 
that the change was brought about. Thus for example, St 
Eloi, the patron of goldsmiths, might be portrayed as saint, 
but also as artificer with the impedimenta of the craft about 
him. The next stage, represented by a charming picture by 
Quintin Matsys at Paris, shows us a goldsmith, no longer a 
.saint, but busy with the same picturesque accessories (fig. 29), 
Plate IX.). He has however his wife by his side, and she b 
reading a missal which preserves to the piece a faint religious 
odour. Afterwards all religious suggest on is dropped, and we 
have the familiar goldsmith or money changer in his everyday 
surroundings, of which northern painting has furnished us with 
so many examples. 

Genre painting, however, is something a little more special 
than is here implied. The term must not be made to cover 
all figure-piece.s from ordinary life. There are pictures by 
the late Italian ” naturalists ” of this kind; Caravaggio’s 
” Card Players ” at Dresden is a familiar example. These 
are too large in scale to come under this heading, and the same 
applies to the bodegones or pictures of kitchens and shops 
full of pots and pans and eatables, which, largely influenced 
by the Italian pictures just noticed, were common in Spain in 
the early days of Velazquez. Nor again are the large and showy 
subject pictures, which constitute the popular items in the 
catalogues of Burlington House and the Salon, to be classed 
as ** genre.” The genre picture, as represented by its acknow- 
ledged masters, is small in scale, as suits the nature of its 
subject, but is studied in every part and finished with the most 
fastidious core. The particular incident or phase of life por- 
trayed is as a rule of little intrinsic importance, and only serves 
to bring figures together with some variety of pose and expression 
and to motive their surroundings. It is rarely that the masters 
of genre charge their pictures with satiric or didactic purpose. 
Jan Steen in Holland and Hogarth in England are the excep- 
tions that prove the rule. The interest b in the mmn an 
artistic one, and depends on the nice observance of relations of 
tone and colour, and a free and yet at the same tinie precise 
touch. All these qualities combine to lend to the typical genre 
picture an intimite, a sympathetic charm, that gives the masters 
of the style a firm hold oa our affections. Probably the most 
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«xcelleiit paintere of gdore are Terborch^ Metsu and Brouwer, 
the two first painters of the life of the upper classes, the last of 
peasant existence in some of its most unlovely aspects. The 
pictures of Brouwer are among the most instructive documents 
of modem painting. They are all small pictures and nevly 
all exhibit nothing but two or three boors drinkin|^, fighting, 
or otherwise characteristically employed, but the artist’s feeling 
for colour and tone, and above all his inimitable touch, has 
raised each to the rai^ of a masterpiece. He is best represented 
in the Munich Pinacotek, from which has been selected fig. 30, 
Plate IX. Hardly less admirable are Teniers in Flanders; De 
Hooch, Ver Meer of Delft, Jan Steen, A. van Ostade, in Holland; 
while in more modern times Hogarth, Chardin, Sir David Wilkie, 
Meissonier, and a host of others carry the tradition of the work 
down to our own day (see Table VIII.). Greuze may have the 
doubtful honour of having invented the sentimental figure- 
piece from ordinary life that delights the non-artistic spectator 
in our modem exhibitions. 

§ 25. Landscape and Marine Painting . — ^Thia is one of the 
most important and interesting of the forms of painting that 
belonj^ especially to modern times. It is true that there is 
sufficient landscape in ancient art to furnish matter for a sub- 
stantial book (Woermann, Die Landschaft in der Kmst der eUten 
Volker, Munich, 1876), and the extant remains of Pompeian and 
Roman wall-painting contain a very fair proportion of works 
that may be brought under this heading. By far the most 
important examples are the half-dozen or so of pictures forming 
a series of illustrations of the Odyssey, that were found on the 
Esquiline at Rome in 1848, and are now in the Vatican library. 
As we shall see it to be the case with the landscapes of the late 
medieval period, these have all figure subjects on the nearer 
planes to which the landscape proper forms a background, 
but the latter is far more important than the figures. In 
some of these Odyssey landscapes there is a feeling after space 
and atmospheric effect, and in a few cases an almost modern 
treatment of light and shade, which give the works a prominent 
place among ancient productions which seem to prefigure the 
later developments of the art. In the rendering of landscape 
detail, especially in the matter of trees, nothing in antique art 
equals the pictures of a garden painted on the four walls of a 
room in the villa of Livia at Prima Porta near Rome. They 
are reproduced in Antike Denkmdler (Berlin, 1887, &c.). These 
may be the actual work of a painter of the Augustan age named 
Ludius or Studius, who is praised by Pliny {Hist, Nat. xxxv. 
1x6) for having introduced a style of wall decoration in which 
'^villas, harbours, landscape, gardens, sacred groves, woods, 
hiUs, fish-ponds, straits, streams and shores, any scene in short 
that took his fancy ” were depicted in lively and facile fashion. 
Pompeian wall-pamtin^ exhibit many pieces of the kind, and 
we find the same style illustrated in the low reliefs in modelled 
stucco, of which the specimens found near the Villa Farnesina, 
and now in the Terme Museum at Rome, are the best known. 

In medieval painting landscape was practically reduced to 
a few typical objects, buildings, rocks, trees, clouds, &c., which 
stood for natural scenery. Occasionally, however, in the MSS. 
these objects are grouped in pictorial fashion, as in a Byzantine 
Psalter of the loth century in the National Libraiy at Pwis. 
The beginning of the 15th century may be reckoned as the time 
when the modern development of landscape art had its origin, 
and Masaccio here, as in other walks of painting, takes the 
lead. Throughout the century the landscape background, 
always in strict subordination to the figure interest, is a common 
feature of Flemish and Italian pictures, but, in the lattor 
especially, the forms of natmral objects are very conventional, 
and the impression produdld on the city-loving Tuscan or 
Paduan of the time by mountain scenery is shown by the fact 
that rocks are commonly shown not only as perpendicular but 
overhanging. Titian is the first painter vdio, as mountain-br^, 
^^icts the soaring p^s with real knowledge and affection 
<see the distance in fig. 22, Plate VII.), and the Venetians are. 
the first to paint landscape with some breadth and sense of 
spaciousness, while, as we have seen, the Flemings, from Hubert 


van E^ck downwv ds, distinguish themselyts ^ their minute 
rendermg of det^ls, in which they were followed later on 
Diirer, who w^ fond of landscape, and tty Altdorfer. Of 
Durer indeed it has been said that some of his landscape sketches 
in water-colour are the first examples in which a natural sp^ 
is painted for its own sake alone. Some of the northern ar^s 
of the Italianizing ” school of the i6th century, such Os 
Patinir, whom Durer, about 1520, calls “Joachim the good 
landscape painter,” Paul Bril later in the centuiy, and Adam 
Elsheimer, who worked at Rome about 1600, with several of 
their contemporaries, must not be omitted in any sketch of 
the history of the art. South of the Alps, the late Italian 
Salvator Rosa treats the wilder aspects of nature with S(»ne 
imaginative power, and his work, as well as the scenery of his 
native land, had an influence in rapid development of land- 
scape art in the 17th century, which was in part worked out 
in the peninsula. What is known as “ classical landscape ” 
was perfected in the 17th century, and its most notable masters 
were the Lorrainer Claude Gelie and the French Poussin and 
Dughet, while the Italianizing Dutch painters Both and Berchem 
modify the style in accordance with the greater naturalism of 
their countrymen. 

The landscapes of Qaude are characteristic productions of 
the 17th century, because they convey as their prim£^ im- 
pression that of space and atmosphere. The compositions, in 
which a few motives such as rounded masses of foliage are 
constantly repeated, are conventional; and there is little effort 
after naturalism or variety in detail; but the pictures are full 
of art, and reproduce in telling fashion some of the larger and 
grander aspects of the material creation. There are generally 
%ures in the foreground, and these are often taken from 
classical fables or from scripture, but instead of the landscape, 
as in older Italian art, being a background to the figures, these 
last come in merely to enliven and give interest to me sceneiy. 
The style, in spite of a certain conventionality which offend 
some modem writers on art, has lived on, and was represented 
in our own countty by Richard Wilson, the contemporary 
of Reynolds; and in some of his work, notably in the Liber 
Studiorum, by Turner. Even Corot, though so individual a 
painter, owes something to the tradition of classical landscape. 

The prevailing tendency of modern landscape art, espeaally 
in more recent times, has been in the direction of naturalism. 
Here the masters of the Dutch school have produced tte 
canonical works that exercise a perennial influence, arid they 
were preceded by certain northern masters such as the elder 
Breughel, whose “ Autumn ” at Vienna has true poetry ; 
Savaiy, Roghman, and Hercules Seghers. Several of the Dutch 
masters, even before the time of Rembrandt, excelled in tha 
truthful rendering of the scenes and objects of their own 
simple but eminently paintable country; but it was Remb|:aad^, 
with his pupil de Koningk and his rival in this deparfrnent 
Jacob Ruysdael, who were the first to show how a p^ed^ 
natural and unconventional rendering of a stretch of country 
under a broad expanse of sky might be raised by poe^ 
ideal feeling to the rank of one of the world’s masterpieces. a| 
painting. Great as was Rembrandt in what Bode liM caJiled 
“ the landscape of feeling,” the “ Haarlem from the Djimee 
of Ruysdael (fig. 31, Plate IX.) with some others of this ariri^^s 
acknowledged successes, surpass even his achievement. . 

Nearer our own time G>nstable caught the spirit of the beat 
Dutch landscapists, and in robust naturiffisih, (xmtrolled by 
art and elevated to the ideal region by greatness of spirit, he 
became a worthy successor of the masters just named, while 
on the other side he furnished ini^iraticm to the French painters 
of the so-called Barbizon school, and through them to maity i^f 
Uie present-day painters in. Holland and in Scotland. 

To fix the place .of T. M. W. Turner in landscape artii not 
easy, for the range of his powers was so vast, that he,;€6t^d 
the whole field of nature, and united in his own the 

classical and natun^utip schools. The spe(^ inarMa ^ each 
of these phases of the art are united in this artist^i. ** Grossiiijg 
the Brook ” in the National Galleiy, that is probably the, 
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perfect landscape in the world (fig, 34, Plate IX.). In a good 
dfeal of Turner’s later work there was a certain theatrical strain 
hnd at times even a garishness in colour, while his intense 
idealism led him to strive after effects beyond the reach of human 
art. We may however put out of view everything in Turner’s 
cetatre to which reasonable exception may on these grounds be 
takMi, and there will still remain a body of wcffk which for 
extent^ variety, truth and artistic taste is like the British fleet 
among the navies of the world. 

Among Timer’s chief titles to honour is the fact that he 
portrayed the sea in all its moods with a knowledge and 
sympathy that give him a place alone among painters of 
marine. Marine painting began among the Greeks, who were 
fond of the sea, and the “ Odyssey ” and other classical land- 
sci^s sire stronger on thi.s side than the landscapes of the 
Tuscans or Umbrians, who cared as little for the ocean as for 
the mountains. The Venetians did les.s for the sea in their 
paintings than might have been expected, and in northern 
art not much was accomplished till the latter part of the 16th 
century, when the long line of the marine painters of Holland 
Is opened by Hendridc Cornelius Vroom, who found a worthy 
theme for his art in the defeat of the Spanish Armada. Simon 
de Vlieger of Rotterdam, who was born about the beginning of 
the r7th century, was the master of W, Vandevelde the younger I 
(1635-1707), who has never been equalled for his truthful repre- 
sentation of calm seas and shipping. He painted innumerable 
pictures of the sea-fights of the time between the English and 
the Dutch, those representing the victorie.s of the Dutch being 
in Holland, while at Hampton' Court the English are triumphant. 
Uvere are exquisite artistic qualities in the painting of Vande- 
veldcj who is reckoned the canonical master in this branch of 
art; but the few sea-pieces by Ruysdael, especially the Dykes ” 
of the Louwe, and the ** Stormy Sea ” at Berlin; exhibit the 
element under far more imaginative aspects. Besides Turner 
there are many British artists of modern days who have won 
fame in this branch of art that is natursdly attractive to 
islanders. 

§ *6, At$mal Pamtittg.'—ln all early schools of representative 
art from the time of cave-dwellers downwards, the artist 
has done better with animals than with the human figure, 
and there- is no epoch of the art at which the portray^ of 
animals has not floumhed. (On Egyptian and Assyrian animals 
see ^ 7.) Ifi Greece the representations of animals on cwns 
are so varied and so excellent that we may be sure that the 
praise^ given to the pictures of the same creatures by contem- 
porary artists is not overdrawn. In northern art animals have 
always j^ayed an important part, and the motives of medieval 
decoiat^ ate largely drawn from this source, while beast 
symbolism brings ^em into vogue in connexion with religious 
themes. In Italian and early Flemish and German art animals 
are as a rule rnilj^ accessories, though* some artists in all these 
schoc^ Udke spec»l del^t in them; and when,earfy in the 17th 
centtHy, they begin to take the chief place, the motive is often 
found m Paradise, where Adam and Eve lord it over the animal 
creation. If De Ylreger and Ruysdael are the first to show the 
sea in agitation, Rub^ may have the same credit for revealing 
the passion and power ^ the animal nature in the violent 
actions of the combat or the chase. In this his contemporary 
Frans Snyders (1579^16^7), and after Snyders Jan Fyt, 
specialized, and the first named is generally placed at the head 
of animal painters proper. 

In Hblhmd, in the 17th century, the animal nature [presented 
itself under the more contemplative aspect of the ruminants in 
the lush water-meadows. True to their principle of dmng evep^ 
thing they attempt in the best pwssiWe way, the Dut^ pai«t 
horses (Cuyp, Wouwerman) and cattle (Cuyp, Adrian Vand 4 - 
vdlde, Paul Potter) with canonical perfection, '^ile Hondekoeter 
delineates Kvo cocks and hens, and Weenix dead hemes and 
mocfT-Ibwl, in a way that makes ns feel that the last word on 
sudi themes has been spoken. There is a large white tnrl^ by 
Hondekoeter in which the truth of mass and of texture in* die 
foil soft phime^ is comUned with a delicacy in the detail of 


the airy filaments, that is the despair of the most accomplished 
modern executant. 

But animals have been treated more nobly than when shown 
in Flemish agitation or in Dutch phlegmatic calm. X^onardo 
da Vinci was specially famed for his horses, which he may have 
treated with somethii^ of the majesty of Pheidias. Diirer has 
a munificent horse in the “ Knight and Death,” but this is 
studied from the CoUeoni monument. Nearer our own time 
the painter of Napoleonic France, Gdricault, gave a fine reading 
of equine nature. Rembrandt’s drawings of lions are 
notable features in his work, and in our own day in France and 
England the lion and other great beasts have been treated with 
true imaginative power. 

37. SHU-Life PaittHng. — Like portraiture and landscape, 
the painting of objects on near planes, or as it is called still-life 
painting, is gradually differentiated from the figure-piece which 
was supreme in the early, and has been the staple product in all, 
the schools. Just as is the case with the other subsidiary 
branches of painting, it appears, though only as a by-product, 
in the history of ancient classical painting, passes practically 
out of existence in medieval times, begins to come to a knowledge 
of itself in the 15th and i6th centuries, and attains canonicity 
in the Dutch school of the first half of the 17th century. Still- 
life may be called the characteristic form of painting of the 
modem world, because the intrinsic worth of the objects 
represented is a matter of complete indifference when compared 
with thehr artistic treatment in tone, colour and texture. By 
virtue of this treatment it has been noted (^ 19, 20) that a study 
of a gronp of ordinary objects, when seen and depicted by a 
Reml^ndt, may have all the essential qualities of the highest 
manifestations of the art. There is no finer Rembrandt for 
pictorial quality than the picture in the Louvre representing 
the carcase of a flayed ox in a fleshcr’s booth. As illustrating 
the principle of modern painting this form of the graphic art 
has a value and importance which in itself it could hardly 
claim. It is needless to repeat in this connexion what has 
been said on modem painting in general, and it will sufHce 
here to indicate briefly the history di this particular phase of 
the art. 

The way was prepared for it as has been noticed by the 
minute and forcible rendering of accessory objects in the figure- 
pieces and portraits of the early Flemish masters, of Durer, and 
above all of Holbein. The painting of flower and fruit pieces 
without figure interest by Jan Breughel the younger, who was 
bom in x6oe, represents a stage onward, and contempora^ 
with him were several other Dutch and Flemish specialists in 
this department, among whom Jan David de Heem, bom 2603, 
and the rather older Willem Klaasz Heda may be mentioned. 
Their subjects sometimes took the form of a lunclieon table 
with vessels, plate, fruit and other eatables; at other times of 
groups of costly vessels of gold, silver and glass, or of articles used 
in art or science, such as musical instruments and the like; and 
it is especially to be noted that the handling stops always 
short of any ittasive reproduction of the actual! textures of 
tiie objects, while at tlm same time the difSering surfaces of 
stufis and metal and ^lass, of smooth-rinded aisles and gnarled 
lemons, are all most justly rendered. In- some oi these pieces 
we realize the beauty of what Sir CharlcB' Eastlake has called 
the ** combumtion of solzcH^ of execution with vivacity and 
grace of handling, the elasticity of surface which depends on 
the due balance od sharpness and softness, the vigorous touch 
and the delicate morkin^*^ subservient to the truth of modelr 
ling.” In this form of painting the French 18th-century artist 
Chwdin, whose imposto was idler, whose colotirin^ more juicy 
than those of tihe Dutch, has achieved imperishaUe fame (see 
33r J^te X.); and the modem French,, who* understand 
better than others the technical business of paintbg, have 
carried' on the. fine tradition whidb has cuitminat^ in work 
of Voiliism The Germans have also painted stdl-ltfe to good 
resu^, but the comparative weakness in technique of British 
painters has kept them in this department rather, in the back- 
ground* 
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[In the following Tables are included the main facts iu the history of Painting since alx>ut A.O. 1000, with the artists of the first, second, and 
third rank in their schools and periods. The relative importance of the artists is shown l^ the size of the capitals in which their 
names are printed. Pacts and names of minor importance have in the interest of clearness teen excluded. The names are given as 
commonly used, and where they differ frpm the headings of the separate biographical articles identification can bo made by the Index. 
Words indicating localities are in italics.] 


I. 

medieval painting & ITS OFFSHOOTS NORTH OF THE ALPS, 

[From the Carolingian periud till tke Xllth century Germany i-i the chief Kuropcitn centre of artUlic production. From about 115010 
1300 France takes ite lead. Italy it in the background till about t*5a] 

Romanesque Wall and Panel Painting, Rtichenau^ BrauwtiUr^ Brunswick^ llildeshcim^ Sotst^ &c. 
Romanesque Sculpture, Ihldesheim, Brunnouk^ IVechselburg, Freiberg i. .S'., &c. 


THE GOTHIC MOVF.MENT IN CEJfTRAL FRANCE FROM i»so. 
Gothic decorative Sculpture, Stained Glass, Ivories, MS. Illuminations, 
Qualifies in Ike work Refinement, Tenderness of Feeling, i 


'E FROM i»so. ^ 

1160 

Illuminations, Ac. r to 
ig, Ix)ve of Nature. J 


GOTHIC INFLUENCE ON NORTHERN PAINTING. 

Wall and Panel Paintings at Ramendorf, Cologne^ If’esimiMS/er, &c. 

THE EARL1E.ST NORTHERN SCHOOLS. 


GSRAf^Nr. 

Early Religious Schools (Gothic). 

Prague, fiom c. 1348. 

CologHf, MEISTER WIUIELM, fl. C. 1360. 

HERMANN WVNRICII, fl. C. 1400. 
ETIO^IAN UOCUNER(Dombikl,c. t44o)i| 
German Realism begins. 

MARTIN SCHONGAU£R<(7«Aw«r-), c. 1450- 
i 483> liiflUKacgd by Vnii dar Wcydtn. 
BARTH. ZHITDLOM {(Urn), C. 1450-0.1520. 

UANS UOLmfLN itiK l l.nliRMwi'rdUfyhd. 1524. 


ALBRECHT DURER 

(Nuremberg), 1471-1528. 

LUCAS CRANACH, 1472-15.^3. 

HANS BWROKMAIR, I473-153»‘ 
MATHIAS GRUNKWALD, c. 1475-0. 1530. 
UARTH. BRUTN, c. T 493 -C. 1555. Painter of 
Portraits. 


HUBERT & JAN van EYCK. fl. c. 1380-1440. 


Adoration of the Lamb, Cbetif, 1432. 

I ROGF.R VAN VER WEYDEN, 1399-1464 (in 

*449)* 

DIERICK Bol'TS (Haarlem), i4oo(?)-i47S. (Perhaps author of the 
“ Lieversberg P4V,ion.’') 

I'ETkus CRisrus, c. 1410-147*. 

HAN.S MEMLINC, c. 143^-1494. 

HUGO VAN PCR COES, c. t 435 -» 48 a. 

GERARD DAVID (Otu/euater), c. 1450-1523. 


LUCAS VAN IJIYDEN 
(Lti(Uft\ i494-»533. 


{ JAN SCHOREEL, 1495-1562 
(A Ikmaar), 

MARTEN VAN HEEMSKEKK 

ni.'i ncaoiiuariers, 1520-1.543. I (Haarltmk 1498-1574. 

ADAM ELSHEIMER. 1578-1620. liiflueniml at 
Rome c. 1600. 


German painting proper almost dies out 
in the XVIIth and early XVIIIlh 
centuries. 


For the Dutch School of 
the XVIIth century, 
see Table VTI. 


QUINTIN MATSYS (Aniwtrf), c. 1466-1530, 
JOACHIM nn PATINIR, d.c. 1524. 1 ijutdscape 

IIRFUCNEL TH8 ELDER, C. li2S-«570. Y and 

The BKRUCHiiL Family. J Genre. 

MABUSE (JAN GOSSART), C. 1472-C. 

FRANS FLORIS (DE VKIENDT) C. 1520- f FtEMM 

>570- J 

ANTONIO MORO, c. is>a-c. *573- Portimits. 
PAUL DRIL, 1554-16^. Landscape. < 


PETER PAUL RUBENS, b. ,577. 

Eor the Flemish School as headed by 
Rubens, see Table VIII. 


iTAiy. 

(For Compariaon.) 


S. A ngelo in I'ermit, 
wall paintings of c. iioa 


Bysantine panels imported. 
Proto- R enaissance. 


Gothic characteristics is 
GIOTTO^ 
1267-1337. 


MASACCIO, 1402-1429. 

Age of humanism begins. 


RAPHAEL, d. 1520. 
The High Renaisunce. 


TITIAN, d. i57«. 


TINTORETTO, 

151B-1594. 


For later Italian Paint- 
ing, see Table VI. 


II. 

THE PROTO -RENAISSANCE AND THE REVIVAL OF ART IN /TAZy. 

1300 

CONDITION OF THE ART OF PAINTING IN ITALV BEFORE THE REVIVAL. 

Wall Paintings of poor style, with hard black outlines, devoid of any feeling for beauty or truth to nature. 

Panel Paintings, chiefly in the form of Enthroned Madonnas of Byzantine type, heavy but dignified ; and painted Crucifixes, repulsive in 
aspect, with cx.'iggeratiQU of physical suffering, black outlines, green shadows, hatched lights. 

[Best luliau Sculpture, e.g, by Antelkimi zt Parma, c 1200, greatly inicrior to contemporary work m Fmocc.] 

REVIVAL FIRST SEEN IN SCULPTURE. 

NKXOLA PISANO inspired by the Proto-Renaissance of Stutkem Italy ; hb pulpit at RUa, 1266. 

REVIVAL OF PAINTING UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF THE PROTO-RENAISSANCE. 

At PIETRO CAVALLINI, “Last Judgment" at S. Cecilia, Rome, c. 1293 ; at SIENA, DUCCIO DI BUONINSEGNA, e. 1253-0; 1315, 

(prabablyj RBccellai Madonna at Florence, and Madonna at Siena ; at FLORENCE CIMABUB, teacher of Giotto. 

13 Q 0 
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! GOTHIC INFLUENCE ON THE ITALIAN REVIVAL. 

)| 

[Gothic Naturalism, Expressiveness, and Feeling in the Sculpture of Giovanni Pisano and Andrea Pisano.] 

FLORENCE. | SIENA. 

GIOTTO, 1*67-1337, great in composition and in natural and dramatic treatment SIMONE MARTINI, c. 1*83-13.44, exhibits the pensive sweetness that marks 


of sacr^~ themes.' " Sienese painting. At painters' company founded 1355- 

Painting carried on on traditional lines by the Giottesques to the end Sienese school preserves tliroughout its tender and devout feeling, 
of the century. At FlartHce painters' company founded 1349. and decorative charm. 

TADDEO GADDI. STEFANO, MASO Dt BANCO. BERNARDO DADOl. UPPO HF.MMI, BARTOLO DI FREIM. ANDREA VANNI. 

ANDRKA ORCAGNA, AGNoi.o c.addi. spinei.lo aretino, Taddeo bartoi.i influences art in UtHbria. 

GIOVANNI DA MILANO. ANDREA DI FIRENZE. STARNINA. &c. XHE LORENZETTI, d. c. 1348. Painters of dramatic power. 

CONTEMPORARY PAINTING IN OTHER FARTS OF ITALY. 

Revival hardly begins in XI Vth century. Best work done by ali.egrutto di nuzio of Fabriano and altichiero of I 
FRA ANGELICO DA FIESOLE, 1387-1455, sums up the purely religious art of the Gothic period. 


ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF THE RENAISSANCE. 
Painting advances at Florence^ declines at Suho. Other Italian schools begin to develop. 


MASACCIO, 1403-14*9. Great as Giotto, with 

added knowledge and unique sense of the NICCOLO ALUNNO 

,A»OD.P,mKO »™EDBTTOK.Nr»H,., 

,iLirroup,..«.«-.vi 9 . w,iiicdw«. 1 i 

SANDRO BOTTICELLI, i.t 44 -ts><>. Sentiment S'S'f MAT. Dl GIOVANNI ’ Ao/Sc. ’ 

and beauty. Treats cUssical subjects. Exhibit UmbrUn suavity or 

FILIPPINO LIPPI, 1460-1505. Grace, classical 'yd FRAN. DI GIORGIO, Sienese lines. No progress. 

... r ■ • , III 

UHNOZZO COZZOLl, 1494-1498. Copious tn detail. ftj 
COSIMORUSSF.LLI. PIERO UICO.SIMO. X Carry art through 

the century on the 

PA 0 T .0 UCCELLO, devotee of Perspective || same lines as in PIERO DE’ FRANCESCH 
AND. DEI. CASTACNO. ”i39o-.457- Vigour. j M«6-.49». »«cher of 

DOM. VENE2IANO. c. i40o-<I) '461, tries oil-paint ? •iti MELOZZOda FORLl, 

ALE.saio DALDOVINETTI. 14*7-1499. realist. | Decline of of 


TADDFO BARTOI.I 
1363-1 A*.,. 
DOM. DI BARTOLO 


GENTILE DA FABRIANO, 
c. 1370-c. 1450. Visits 
Venice and Florence. 


FILII'I'O LIPPI. 1406-1469. Idyllic ch.'trm. 


NORTH ITALY. 

VfXONA. I YE, VICE. 

VITTORE PISANO, d. 1456. IGENTII.Ii da FABRIANO 
Finest Italian mcd.-ilist. Works at Venice, c. 14**.] 


School of 

Native art begins with the '‘•'"““‘'ced from Hern, any, 
school of FRANCESCO - • . 


THE VI VAR] M flourish, 
c. 144Q-C. 1500. 
CARLO CRIVELLI, 


From all these proceeds xNTONELLO da MESSINA. 


Decline of 
Sienese Art. 


PIERO DE’FRANCESCHI, AND. MANTEGNA, 
c. 1416-149*, teacher of 1506 

MELOZZOdaFORLi.i^-’®, 

I 1494 influences Venetian. 

I and of 

LUCA SIGNORELLI, W.?. i 

’15*4 ! l’lCliRZ.4. 


c. i 430'>479' 

III Venice, 147s 6. 

Oil painting introduced, 
e. 1473. 

CIMA DA CONECLIANO, 
d. c. 1508. 

VITTORE CARPACCIO, 


ANDRKA DEL VERROCCHIO, 1435-1488, 
Great in sculpture. Teacher of Leonardo 
DOM. DEL GHIRLANDAJO, 1449-1494. 
Master of monumental style in fresco. 


FRA BARTOLOMMEO. I All these fo«.| 


GIOVANNI SANZIO. A. 1494- | COSIMO TURA. d.'c. 149& Mantegna. 


LORENZO COST A. 1460-1535. 


! PIETRO PERUGINO, | 
1446-1534. Raphael’s master. { 


BOLOGNA. 

FRANC. FRANCIA, 


GENTILE, 

>307 

GIOVANNI, 


THE GREAT ITALIAN MASTERS OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI, jg?. 

At Milan 1483-1499. "Last Supper'’finisbed 


MICHELANGELO BUONARROTI, RAFFAEL SANZIO, 


1475-1564- 

Sistine Chapel ceiling painted 1508-151*. 
" LrM Judgment," c. 1540. 

Dome of St. Peter’s, c. 1560. 
SEBASTIANO DEL PIOMBO. 1485-1547. 


NORTH ITALY. 
MILAN. 

BERNARDINO LUINI, 
Influenced by Leonardo. 

:. 1540 


1483-15*0. 

Umbrian period to 1504- 
Florentine period, 1504-1508. 
Roman period, 1508-1320. 
GIOVANNI DA UDINFL 


GIORGIO VASARI, 1S1*-*S74- CIULIO ROMANO. 1492-1546. 

n't. X/r'u”?**'’^*!**’*^****"^^'***' T f PERINO DEL VACA, 

The Mtchelangeinque affects mlian ^ 

design in general. Followers of Raphael 

Age of the mannerists. 


VENICE. 

GIOVANNI BELLINI. 


CORREGGIO, 

1334 

PARMIGIANO, 1504-1540. 


MORUTTO. c. 149®-* 554* 


MORONI, C. 1510-1578. 


LORENZO LOTTO, C. 1480-0. 1556. 

-1 

PALMA VECCHIO, c. 1480-15*8. 
TITIAN, 

died 1576, born 1476 (?) or some years later (?). 
First dated work, 1507. 

“Tribute Money," c. isoSfDQrerat Venice, 1506). 

“ Petei Martyr," 1530, influenced by Michelangelo. 

“ Presentation in Temple,’’ iS4a> 


PAUL VERONESE, 15*8-1588. 
TINTORETTO, 15*8-1594. 

"Paradise "begun, 1588. 
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VI. 

THE LATER PHASES OF ITALIAN PAINTING. 

Eclectics. BOLOGNA SCHOOL. 1 Naturalist*. 

THE CARACCI, LUDOVICO. ACOSTINO, ANNIBALE. CARAVAGGIO, 1569-1609. 

VENICE ifoniintud). 

PARIS RORDONE. SCHIAVONE, 

THE BASSANI, THE BONIFAZI, &C., &C., 
all die befure the end of XVItb century. 

PADOVANINO, 1590-1650, 

1 

1000 

GUIDO RENI, 1575-1643; UOMENICIIINO, 1581-1641. 

RIBERA (Spaniard), 158S-1653. Strong light 

C. B. TIEPOLO, 1693-1769. Decorative style. 




and shade. 

CANALETTO, 1697-176B. Views of 



BARBIERI (CUERCINO), 1591-1666 ; SASSOFERRATO, 1605-1685. 

SALVATOR ROSA, 1615-1673. Land»cape. 

LONGKI, 1703-1763; GUARDI, 1713-1793. 



THE DUTCH SCHOOL OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
Artists of native type. 

Portraitists and Painters of Corporation Pictures. c 

MIEREVELT, 1567-164* t RAVESTEYN, C. lS7a-»657; DE KEYSKR. 1556-1667. P 


C. HONTHORST, 1590-1656. 
PIETER EASTMAN, 1583-1633- 


“REMBRANDT, 

1669: VAN DER HELST, 1613-1670. 


^ /GERARD DOIJ, JAN VICTOR. GRRBRANDT VAN DF.N EECKHOUT. CAREL FABR1TIU8. AART DR CELDER, FERD. BOE, COVERT FI.INCK, » » 
g J (Poetic.) NICOLAS MAAS, Italuiiiiie after I ri 

I InE HOOCH; VER MEER OF DELFT. -j ^ rp. DE KONINGK. 'i J I 

(Arisiorratic.) (Rustic.) j nj (Early landscapists, born before 1600.) 1 ...th I i! 


G. TF.RnORCH. 
G. METSU. 

(Satiric.) 

JAN STEEN. 


(Rustic.) j 

A. VAN OSTADF.. 

I. VAN OSTADE. j jl 

(Cavalier.) | 

P. WOUWERMAN.-^ 


{ DEHEEMi HEDA. (Still life.) 

M. DI- HONDI'KOETER. (Poultty.) 
JAN WEENIX. (Dead Katne.) 

JAN VAN Ht'VSUM. (Flowers.) 


Oj (Early landscapists, born before 1600.) 1 
ll ESAJAS VAN DE VELDE. J. VAN GOYKN. J 
J I AkRT VAN DER NI:eK. (Night scenes, moonlight.) 
LkUVSDAEL, HOBBEMA. WYNANTS. 

(Cattle and Landscape.) 

A. CUYP; A. VAN DE VELDE ; PAUL POTTER. 
(Marine painters.) 

SIMON DE VLIEger; W. VAN DE VELDE; 

L. BACKHUYSEN. 

(Architecture.) 

JAN VAN DLR lltYDEN. 


JAN BOTH ^ 

NICOLAES BERCHEM I 


(Painters of the Decline.) 

VAN MJERIS. C. NKT.SCHER. 


VIII. 

CONSPECTUS OF THE MODERN SCHOOLS SINCE 1600. 

I I -T-c. 


1580, HALS, i66fi. 

REMBRANDT, ig- 

Dutch School of 
Portrait, Landscape, Genre, 
Sec TABLIi! VII above. I 


RUBENS, 

I 164® 

VAN DVCK, 7 '?. 

’ 1641 

TENIERS. 
SNYDERS; FYT. 
BROUWER. 

LI LY. 

HOGARTH, KNELLER. 


The Florentines. 
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Part III. — The Technique of Painting 

$ 29 The Materials of Pmnting , — Painting begins, as we 
have seen, on the one side in outline delineation, on the other 
in the spreading of a coating of colour on a surface. For both 
tilicse the material apparatus is ready at hand. Drawing may 
have begun merely with lines in the air, but lasting designs 
were sot)n produced either by indenting or marking any soft 
substance by a hard point, or by rubbing away a comparatively 
soft substance^ such as a pointed piecx: of burn! wood, on a 
rougli surfat c of harder grain. Almost all the materials in use 
for drawing are of primitive origin. Charcoal, coloured earths 
and soft stones are natural or easily proi^ured. Our plumbago was 
known to Pliny (xxxiv. 18) and to Cennino (ch. 34), but it was 
not in common use till modem times. The black-lead pencil 
i$ first described as a novelty in 1565 (Qucllenschriften edition 
of Cennino, p. 143). A metal point of ordinary lead or tin 
wrs used in medieval MSS. for drawing lines on parcliment, 
or on a wooden surface previously whitened with t halk (Theo- 
p^Jus, IL ch. xvii.). Silver-point drawing is only a refinement 
on this. The metal point is dragged over a surface of wood or 
parchment that has bepn ground^ with finely powdered bone- 
dust, or, a^ in modem tunes, with a wash of (.'hinese white 
(Cennino, ch. 6 seq.; Church, 292), and through the actual 
abrasion of the metal leaves a dark line in its track. Pliny 
knows the technique (xxxiii. 98). When a qoloured fluid was 
at hand a pointed stu^ miglit lx used to draw lines with it, 
but a primitive pen would soon be made from a split reed or 
the w'ing-feather of a bird. 

The coating of one sulKtance by another of which the colour 
is regarded from the aesthetic standpoint is the second source 
of the art of painting. To manipulate the coating substance ' 
so that it will lie evenly; to spread it by suitable mechanical 
mean.s ; and to secure Sts continued adherence when duly laid, 
are by no means difficult. Nature provides coloured juices 
of vegetable or of animal origin, and it has been suggested that 
the blood of the slain quarry or foeman smeared by the victor 
over his person w'as the first pifpnent. To imitate these by 
mixing powdered earths or other tinted substances in water is a 
very simple process. Certain reeds, the fibres of whicfi spread 
out in water, were used as paint-brushes in ancient Eg>'pt. 
A natural hare’s-foot is still employed in theatrical circles to 
laj' on a certain kind of pigment, and no great ingwiuity would 
be required 04 the part of the hunter for the manufacture of 
a brush from the hair or bristles of slain beast. In the 
matter of securing the adhesion of the coating thus spread, 
nature would ag^in be the guide. Many animal and vegetable 
products are sticky and ultimately dry hard, while heat or 
moisture thins them to convenient fluidity. Great heat makes 
mineral substances liquid that harden when cold. Hence 
binding materials offer themselves in considerable abundance, 
and they are of so great importance in the painter’s art that 
they form the basis of current classifications of the different 
kinds of painting. 

§ 30. The Surfaces covered hy the Painter . — ^Many important 
questions connected with the technique of painting depend on 
the nature of surfaces ; for the covering coat — though from the 
present point of view only of interest aesthetically — may, as 
we have seen, originally serve a utilitarian purpose. The 
surface in question may be classed as follows : the human 
bo^; implements, vessels, weapons, articles of dic..s; objects 
of furniture, including books; boats and ships; walls and other 
parts of buildings ; panels and other surfaces prepared especially 
or entirely to be painted on. 

ITie differences among these from the present point of view 
are obvious. The body could not suitably be covered with a 
substance impervious to air and moisture; the coatings of a 
clay ve.sscl and of a boat should on the other hand moke them 
waterproof. The materials used in building often require 
protection from the weather. The painting on the prepared 
panel needs to resist time and any spec ial influence due to 
locafdon or climate. All such considerations are prior to the 
questions of colour, design, or aesthetic effect generally, in these 
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I coatings; and on them depend the binding materials, or media, 
with which the colouring sub.stances are applied. The case of 
one particular surface muc-h employed for pictorial display 
is exceptional. This is the wall-plaster so abundantly used 
for clothing an unsightly, rough, or perishable building material, 
like rubble or crude brick. This fum tion it performs perfectly 
when left of its natural white or greyish hue, but its plain 
unbroken surface has seemed to demand some relief through 
colouring or a pattern, and the recognition of this led to one 
of the most important branches of the art, mural painting. 
Now lime-plaster, if painted on while it is still wet, retains 
upon its surface after it has dried the pigments used, although 
these have not been mixed with any binding material. On all 
other surfaces the pigments arc mixed with some binding 
material, and on the character of this the kind of paintingdepends. 
There is thus a primary distinction between the process just 
referred to and aM others. In the former, pigments, mixed 
only with water, are laid on while the plaster is wet, and from 
this “ freshness ” of the ground the proce.ss Ls called by an Italian 
terra, painting “ a fresco ” or on the fresh,” though in ordinary 
parlance the word “ fresco ” has come to be used as a noun, as 
when we speak of the “ frescoes ” of Giotto. Furthermore, 
as “ fresco ” is the wall-paintqr’s process par exceUenu the word 
is unfortunately often employed inaccurately for any mural 
picture, though this may have been executed by quite a different 
process. In loontradistinction to painting “ a fresco ” all other 
processes are properly described by the Italian term “ a tem- 
pera,” meaning “ with a mixture.” The word is used as a 
noun in the sense of a substance mixed with another; but it 
is to be regarded as the imperative of the verb temper are, 
which both in Latin and Italian means ” to divide or proportion 
duly,” ” to qualify by mixing,” and generally ” to regulate.” 
Tempera means strictly ” mix,” just as ” recipe,” also employed 
as a substantive, is an imperative meaning " take.** In ordi- 
nary parlance, however, the word tempera is confined to a certain 
class of binding materials to the exclusion of others, so that the 
more general term ” media ” is the best to em[>loy in the present 
connexion. We go on, therefore, to consider these various 
media in relation to different surfaces and cemditions. 

§ 31. Binding 'Materials or Media . — The fundamental dis- 
tinction among media is their solubility or non-solubility in 
water, though, as will be seen presently, some possess both 
these qualities. The non-soluble media are (i) of mineral, (2) 
of vegetable origin, (i) Of the former kind are all vitreous 
pastes or pottery glazes, with which imperishable coloured 
surfaces or designs are produced on glazed tiles used in the 
decoration of buildings, on ceramic products, and in all proce.sses 
of enamelling. Silicate of potash, employed to fix pigments on 
to mural surfaces of plaster in tlie so-called “ stcreochrome ” 
or “ water-glass ” proces-ses of wall painting (see § 37), is 
another mineral medium, so too is paraffin wax. In the 
process called (unscientifically) “ fresco seoco,” in which the 
painting is tm dry plaster, lime is used as a binding material 
lor the colours. Its action here is a chemical one (see § 316). 
{2) Non-soluble vegetable media are drying oils, resins, waxes 
(including paraffin wax, which is really mineral). In ancient 
times wax, aixl to some small extent also resins, were used as 
a protection against moisture, as in shipbuilding and some forms 
of wall-painting, Resins have always remained, but wax 
gradually went out of use in the earlier Christian centuries, 
and was replaced by the new medium, not used in classical 
times, of drying oil. In northern lands the desire to protect 
painted surfaces from the moisture of the air led to a more 
extensive use of oils and resins than in Italy ; and it was in the 
NcthorlaJids that in the 15th century oil media were for the 
first time adopted in the regular practice of painting, which 
they have dominated ever since. 

The soluble media are of animal and vegetable origin. Egg, 
yolk or white, or both combined, is the chief of the former. 
Next in importance are size, gained by boiling down shreds of 
parchment, and fish glue. Egg is the chief medium in what 
is specially known as tempera ^ painting, while for the painting 
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comTttOniv calted distemper or “gouache,” of which scene- 
painting is typical, size is used. Milk, ox-gall, casein and other 
substances are also employed. Of soluble vegetable media 
the most used are gums of various kinds. These are common 
** temperas” or tempera media, and, with glycerin or honey, 
form the usual binding material in what is called “water- 
colour ” painting. Wine, vinegar, the milk of fig-shoots, &c., 
also occur in old recipes. 

Attention must be drawn to the fact that substances can be 
pre^red for use in painting that unite soluble and insoluble 
media, but can be diluted with water. These substances are 
known as “ emulsions.*^ A wax emulsion, which is also called 
^'saponified wax,” can be made by boiling wax in a solution 
of potash [in the pr^ortions loo ble^hed wax, lo potash, 
256 distill^ water (Berger, Heiifdge, i. loo)] till the wax is 
melted. When the solution has cooled it can be diluted with 
cold water. An admixture of oil is also possible. This, accord- 
ing to Berger, is what Pliny and Vitruvius (vii. 9, 3) call “ Punic 
wax,” a material of impormnee in ancient painting. 

Ah oil emulsion can be made by mixing drying oil with water 
through the intermediary of gum or yolk of egg. Ah intimate 
mechanical compound, not a chemical one, is thus effected, 
and the mixture can be diluted with water, tf gum arabic 
be used the result is a “ lean *’ emulsion of a milky -white colour, 
if yolk of egg a “ fat ” emulsion of a yellowish tint. When 
these wax or oil emulsions are dry they have the waterproof 
character of their non-solublc constituents. 

Lastly, it must be noticed that certain substances used iii 
the graphic arts— some of which posseSs ih themselves a certain 
unctuouSness- can be, as it were, rubbed into a suitably rough- 
ened, and at the same time yielding, ground, to which they will 
adhere, though loosely, without binding material. This is the case 
with charcoal, chalks and pencil. The same property is imparted 
by a little gum or starch to soft coloured chalks, with which is 
is executed the kind of work called “ pastel.” These are now 
also made up with an oleaginous medium and are known as “ oil 
pastels,” Pictures can be carried out in ordinary or in oil 
pastels, and the work should rank as a kind of painting. The 
coloured films, rubbed off from the sticks of soft chalk on a 
suitably rough and sometimes tinted paper, are artistic in 
their texture and capable of producing very beautiful effects of 
colour. Profcs.sor Church notes also that the colours laid on 
in this fashion seem peculiarly durable {Chemistry, p. 293). 

§ 32. The Processes of Painting : Preliminary Note , — These 
will be discussed from the point of view of the media employed, 
but certain departures from strict logical arrangement will be 
convenient. Thus, different processes of nmnumental painting 
on walls may be brought together though distinct media are 
employed. Tempera and early oil practice cannot be separated. 

Painting by the use of vitreous glazes fused by heat may be 
noticed first, as the process comes within the scope of the article, 
though it has generally been applied in a purely decorative 
spirit, so as to be a branch of the art of Ornament rather than 
strictly speaking of painting (see § 2). 

In painting processes proper fresco takes the lead. It is 
in its theory the simplest of all, and at the same time it has 
produced some of the most splendid results recorded in the annals 
of the art. With the fresco process may be grouped for the 
sake of convenience other methods of wall-painting, which share 
with it at any rate some of its characteristics. 

One of these subsidiary methods of wall-painting is that known 
as the wax process or “ encaustic,” used in ancient times and 
revived in our own. Painting ih wax, not specially on walls, 
was an important technique among the ancient Greeks, and the 
consideration Of it introduces Some difficult archaeological 
luestlons, at which space will not allow more than a glance, 
rho wax used in the process, softened or melted by heat or driven 
by fire into the painting ground — whence the name “encaustic” 
or “ burning in is really a tempera or binding material, 
and we are brought here to the important subject of tempera 
painting in general. It wilt have to be noticed in this connexion 
what were the chief binding materials used ih the so-named 


technique in difffereht lands at the various stages of the art, and 
what conditions were imposed on the artist by the nature of 
his materials. Lastly, there is the all*itT)phrtant process in which 
the binding niaterials are oils and varnishes, a ^ocess to which 
attaches so much historical and artistic interest, while a form 
of tempera painting that has been specially developed in modem 
times, that known as water-colour, may claim a concluding 
word. 

§ 33. Historical ttse of the Various Processes of Paintthg . — 
The extent and hattire of the employment of these processes 
at different periods may have here a brief notice. 

Tempera painting has had a far longer history and more 
extended use than Any other. The Spaniard Pacheco, the 
falher-in-law and teacher of VclaXquei, remarks on the venera- 
tion due to tempera because it bad its birthday with art itself, 
and was the process in which the famous ancient artists accrom- 
plished such marvels. In the mattef of antiquity, painting 
with vitreous glazes iS its oYily rival: glazed tiles formed, in 
fact, the chief polychrome decoration for tlie Exteriors bf the 
palaces of Mesopotamia, and Werfe uSed also in Egypt; but all 
the wall-paintings ih ahei'ent Egypt and Babylonia and My- 
cenaean Greece, all the mummy cades and papyrus rolls in 
the first-named country are executed in tempera, ahd the 
same is true of the wall-paintings ih Italiah tbmb.s. In Greece 
Proper paintings on terra-cotta fixed by fire Were vfery common 
in the fieriod before the Persian wars. When monumental 
wall-painting came to the front iust after that event it was 
almost certainly in tempera rather than ih frescb that Polygnotus 
and his companions executed their mastei^ieces. It has been 
doubted whether these artists painted directly 6n plaster or 
on wooden panels fixed to the wall, but the discovery in Greece 
of genuine mural paintings Of the MyCenaean period bas set 
these doubts at rest. In Italy tomb-paihtingS actually on 
plaster exist from the 6th century b.c. The earlier panel 
painters of the 5th and 4th centuries n.c. also used tempera 
processes, though their exact media are not recorded. About 
the time of Alexander there seems to have been felt a demand 
for a style of painting in Which could be obtained greater depth 
and brilliancy of colouring, with corresponding force in relief, 
than was possible in the traditional tempera; and this led to 
painting in a wax medium With Which abundance Of “ body ” 
could be secured. There are many puteling questions con- 
nected with this ancient encaustic, but the distOvery in recent 
years of actual .specimens of the work, in the form of portraits 
on the late Egj^-ptian mummy cases of the first centuries a.d. 
have assi.sted me study. Meanwhile a new technique to have 
been in process of evolution for use on Walls, for the fresfco process, 
in a complete or modified form, was certainly ih use among the 
Romans. 

The history of the fresco process, as will presently be seen, 
is somewhat puzzling. Vitruvius and Pliny knew it, and it is 
mentioned in the Mount Athos Handhodk, which incorporates 
the technical traditions of the art of the Eastern Empire; it 
appears also to have been in use in the Christian catacombs, 
but was not practised by the wall painters who adorned the 
early medievm churches south and north of the Alps, the 
difficulties of the process, and another reason to be noticed 
directly, may have led to its partial disuse in the West, but we 
find it again coming into vogue in Italy in the 13th and 
14th centuries. In the early Christian centuries its place 
was taken in the monumental decoration of walls by marble 
inlays, and especially by glass mosaic, which is in itself an 
important form of wall-painting and may have put painting 
on plaster, and with it the fresco process, ihto the shade; notice 
will however presently be taken of a theory that seeks to estawi^ 
a close technical connexion between mosaic work and the fresco 
painting. Which, on the decline in the later medieval period of 
mosaic, came forward again into prominence. 

The tempera processes were accordingly in vogue ih early 
medieval times for wall-paintings (except to some extent 
in the East), for portable panels, and on parchment fpr 
the decoration and illustration of manuscripts. Meanwl^e the 
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use of drying oils as painting media was coming to be known, 
and both on plaster and on wood these were to some extent 
employed through the later medieval period, though without 
seriously challenging the supremacy of tempera. Trom the 
beginning of the 15th century, however, oil painting rose rapidly 
in estimation, and from the end of that century to our own 
time it has practically dominated the art. Wall-painting in 
fresco continued to be practised till the last part of the 18th 
century, and has been revived and supplemented by various 
other monumental processes in the 19th, but even for mural 
work the oil medium has proved itself a convenient substitute. 
Water-colour painting in its present form is essentially an art 
of the last hundred years. The old tempera processes have been 
partly revived in our own time for picture-painting, but the 
chief modern use of tempera is in scene-painting, where it is 
more commonly called “ distemper.” 

§ 34. Painting with Coloured Vitreous Pastes. — ^There is no 
single work that deals with the whole subject of this material 
and its different uses in transparent or opaque form in the arts, 
but details will be found in the special articles where these 
uses are described. (See Ceramics; Mosaic; Enamel; Glass, 
Stained.) On the subject of the substances and processes 
employed in the colouring of the various vitreous pastes informa- 
tion will be found in H. H. Cunynghame’s Art Enamelling on 
Metals (and ed., London, 1906, ch. vi.), but the subject is a large 
and highly technical one. 

Coloured vitreous pastes are among the most valuable materials 
at the command of the decorative artists, and are employed 
in numerous techniques, as for example for the glazes of ceramic 
products including wall or door tiles; for painted glass windows; 
for glass mosaic, and for all kinds of work in enamels. The 
vitreous paste is tinged in the mass with various metallic oxides, 
one of the finest colours being a ruby red obtained from gold. 
Silver gives yellow, copper a blue green, cobalt blue, chromium 
CTeen, nickel brown, manganese violet, and so on. Tin in any 
form has the curious property of making the vitreous paste 
opaque. It should be understood that though the vitreous 
substance and the metallic oxides are essentially the same in 
all these processes, yet the preparation of the coloured pastes 
has to be specially conditioned in accordance with the particular 
technique in view. There are generally various ways of produc- 
ing reds and blues and greens, &c., from oxides of different 
metals. The material is generally lustrous, and it admits of 
a great variety in colours, some of which are highly saturated 
and beautiful. It is on the lu.stre and colour of the substance, 
rather than on the pictorial designs that can be produced by 
its aid, that its artistic value depends; but though this implies 
that it comes under the heading “ Ornament ” rather than 
“ Painting,” yet in certain forms and at particular periods it 
has been the chief medium for the production of pictorial results, 
and must accordingly have here a brief notice. 

The difference between opaque and transparent coloured 
glass is the basis of a division among the arts that employ the 
material. If it be kept transparent the finest possible effect 
is obtained in the stained-glass window, where the colours arc 
seen by transmitted light. The stained-glass window came 
into general use in the early Gothic period, and was a substitute 
for the wall-paintings which had been common in the Roman- 
esque churches of the nth and 12th centuries. Hence it is a 
form, and a very sumptuous and beautiful form, of the art of 
mural painting, representing that art in the later medieval 
buildings north of the Alps. In Italy, where the practice of 
wall-painting continued without a break from early medieval 
to Renaissance times, the stained-glass window was not a national 
form of art. 

The most effective use of opaque coloured vitreous pastes is 
in ceramics (pottery) and in glass mosaic. The terra-cotta 
plaque, or tile-painted with designs in glazes of the kind was, 
as we have seen (§ 7), one of the chief forms of exterior mural 
decoration in ancient Me.sopotamia. The best existing examples 
were found not long ago on the site of the ancient Susa (“ Shushan 
the palace ” of Saipture) and are now in the Louvre. Human 


%ures, animals, and ornaments, are represented not only in 
lively colours but also in relief; that is to say, each separate 
glaze brick had its surface, measuring about 12 in. by 9 in., 
modelled as well as painted for the exact place it had to occupy 
in the design. On these bricks there are formed small ridges 
in relief intended to keep the different liquid glazes apart before 
they were fixed by vitrifaction in the kiln. Chemical analysis 
has shown that the yellow colour is an antimoniat of lead, the 
white is oxide of tin, similar to the well-known opaque white 
glaze used by the Della Robbia in Italy, the blues and greens are 
probably oxides of copper, the red a sub-oxide of copper (Semper, 
Der Slil, i. 332). This same region of the world has remained 
through all time a great centre for the production of coloured 
glazed tiles, but the use of “ Persian,” ” Moresque,” and other 
decorated plaques has been more ornamental than pictorial. 

Glazed pottery only comes occasionally within the survey 
of the historian of painting. It does so in ancient Greece, 
because the earlier stages of the development of Greek painting 
can only be followed in this material; it does so, too, in a sense, 
in Italian faience and in some Oriental products, but these hardly 
fall within our view. The Greek vase was covered with a black 
glaze of extreme thinness and hardness, the composition of 
which is not known. Figure designs were painted in this on 
the natural clay of the vessel (see fig. 3, Plate IV.), or it was 
used for a background, the design being left the colour of the 
clay. Other colours, especially a red (oxide of iron) and white, 
were also employed to diversify the design and emphasize details, 
and these were also fixed by firing. A special kind of Greek 
vase was the so-called ” polychrome lekuthos,” a small upright 
vessel, the clay of which was covered with a white ” slip ” on 
which figure designs were painted in lively tints. The technique 
is not quite understood, but the colours were certainly fired. 
There is an article on ” The Technical History of White Lecythi ” 
in the American Journal of Archaeology for 1907 ; the processes 
are not, however, analysed. 

In glass mosaic thin solid slabs of coloured vitreous pastes 
are broken up into little cubes of J in. to i in. in size and set in 
some suitable cement. The artist works from a coloured drawing 
and selects his cubes accordingly. Any number of shades of 
all hues can be obtained, and the modern mosaic workers of 
Italy boast that they dispose of some 25,000 different tints. 
As it is of the essence of the work to be simple and monumental 
in effect, a limited palette is all that is needed; and the mosaics 
recently executed in St Paul’s in London are done in about 
thirty colours. The worker should have at hand appliances to 
cut to shape any particular cube wanted for a special detail. 

The ancients used the art, and the finest existing ancient- 
picture is in a mosaic, not indeed of glass pastes, but of coloured 
marbles. This is the famous “ Battle of Issus ” found at 
Pompeii. Glass mosaic came in under the early Roman Empire, 
but Its chief use was in early Christian times, when it was the 
chief material for mural decoration of a pictorial kind. Ravenna 
is the place where this form of painting is most instructively 
represented, and the 5th and 6th centuries a.d. are the times 
of its greatest glory. At Rome and Constantinople there is 
fine early work, while that at Venice and Palermo is later. In 
the earliest and best examples the design is very simple, and a 
few monumental forms of epic dignity, against a flat background 
commonly of dark blue, represents the persons and scenes of 
the sacred narratives. The effect of colour is always sumptuous. 
Gold, especially for the backgrounds, is in later work freely 
employed. 

The subject of enamel work forms the theme of a separate 
article. Here it need only be said that pictures can be produced 
by painting on a ground, generally of metal, with coloured 
vitreous pastes that are afterwards fixed by fusing. Limoges 
in France has been the great centre of the art, but enamelling 
loses in artistic value when a too exclusively pictorial result is 
aimed at. 

§35, Fresco Painting. — ^Vitruvius {De Architectura, bk. vii. 
tbs. 2, 3; age of Augustus), Mount Athos Handbook {Ilermeneia, 
chs. 54 se«i.; date uncertain but based on early tradition); Cennino 
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Cennini {Trattato della pittura, chs. 67 seq., ed. Milanesi, 1859; 
Eng. trans. by Christiana J. Herringham, Lond., 1899); Leon 
Battista Alberti {De re aedificaioria, bk. vi. ch. 9; early and 
middle 15th century); Vaswi {Opere, ed. Milanesi, i. 181 ; middle 
of i6th century) — refer in general terms to the fresco process, 
as one generally understood in their times. Armenini {Dei veri 
precetti della pittura-, Ravenna, 1587) and Palomino {El Museo 
pictorico) Madrid, 17 15-1724) give more detailed accounts of 
the actual technical procedure, of which they had preserved 
the tradition. Much information of the highest value and 
interest was collected at the time when, in the ’forties of tlie 
19th century, the project for the decoration in fresco of the new 
English Houses of Parliament was under discussion. This is 
contained in various communications by Sir Charles Eastlake, 
Mr Charles Heath Wilson, and others, printed with the suc- 
cessive Reports of the Commissioners on the Fine Arts from 
1842 onwards. The experience obtained in the revived modem 
work in fresco by Cornelius, Hess, and other German artists 
encouraged by King Ludwig I. of Bavaria, which began at Rome 
in the second decade of the igth century, was also drawn upon 
for the purpose of these Reports, A useful compendium was 
issued at the time by W. B. Sarsfield Taylor, A Manual of Fresco 
and Encaustic Painting (Lond., 1843), F. G. Cremcr’ &VoUstandige 
Anleiimg zur Fresco-Mcderei (Diisseldorf, 1891) may also be 
mentioned as u recent manual. The chemistry of the process 
is well explained by Professor Church in his Chemistry of Paints 
and Paintings. 

The fresco process is generally regarded as a method for the 
production of a picture. It is better to look upon it in the first 
place as a colour-finish to plaster-work. What it produces 
is a coloured surface of a certain quality of texture and a high 
degree of permanence, and it is a secondary matter that this 
coloured surface may be so diversified as to result in a pattern 
or a picture. 

We do not know among what people the discovery was first 
made that a wash of liciuid pigment over a freshly laid surface 
of lime plaster remained permanently incorporated with it when 
all was dry, and added to it great beauty of colour and texture. 
The Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Phoenicians, the Mycenaean 
and later Greeks, the ancient Italians — all made extensive use 
of plaster as a coating to brickwork or masonry, but when they 
coloured it this was done after it was dry and with the use of 
some binding material or tempera. 

The earliest notice of the fresco technique that we have in 
extant literature is contained in the third chapter of the seventh 
book of Vitruvius, and it is there treated as a familiar, well- 
understood procedure, the last stage in the construction and 
finish of a wall. Pliny also in several pa!!.sages of his Natural 
History treats the technique as a matter of common knowledge. 
In Vitruvius the processes of plastering alharia opera are first 
described (vii. 2, 3), and it is provided that after the rough 
cast, trullissatio, there are to follow three coats of plaster made 
of lime and sand, each one laid on when the one below is begin- 
ning to dry, and then three of plaster in which the place of the 
sand is taken by marble dust, at first coarse, then finer, and in 
the uppermost coat of all in finest powder. It might now be 

(1) finished with a plain face, but one brought up to such an 
exquisite surface that it would shine like a mirror (chs. 3, 9) ; or 

(2) with stamped ornaments in relief or figure designs modelled 
up by hand; or (3) it might be completed with a coat of colour, 
and this would be applied by the fresco process, for which Pliny 
uses the formula illinere, “ to paint upon the wet.” The 
reason why the pigments mixed with water only, without 
any gum or binding material, adhere when dry to the plaster 
is a chemical one. It was first clearly formulated by Otto 
Donner von Richter in connexion with researches he made on 
the Pompeian wall-paintings and published in 1868 as an appendix 
to Helbig’s Campaniseke WandgemSJde. He demonstrated that 
when limestone is burnt into lime all the carbonic acid is driven 
out of it. When this lime is ** slaked ” by being drenched with 
water it drinks this in greedily and the resultant paste becomes 
saturated with an aqueous solution of hydrate of lime. When 


this paste is mixed with s^nd or marble dust and laid on to the 
wall in the form of plaster this hydrate of lime in solution rises 
to the surface, and when the wet pigment is applied to this the 
liquid hydrate of lime or lime water, to use I^fessor Church’s 
phrasing, “ diffuses into the paint, soaks it through and through, 
and gradually takes up carbonic acid from the air, thus producing 
carbonate of lime, which acts as the binding material ” (Church, 
p. 278). It is a mistake to speak of the pigment “ sinking into 
the wet piaster.” It remains as a fact upon the surface, but 
it is fixed there in a sort of crystalline skin of carbonate of lime — 
the element originally banished when the lime was burned — 
that has now re-formed on the surface of the plaster. This 
crystalline skin gives a certain metallic lustre to the surface of a 
fresco painting, and is sufficient to protect the colours from the 
action of external moisture, though on the other hand there 
are many causes chemical and physical that may contribute 
to their decay. If, however, proper care has been taken through- 
out, and conditions remain favourable, the fresco painting is 
quite permanent, and as Vitruvius says (vii. 3, 7), “ the colours, 
when they have been carefully laid upon the wet plaster, do 
not lose their lustre but remain as they are in perpetuity ... so 
that a plaster surface that has been properly finished does not 
become rough through time, nor can the colours be rubbed ofiF, 
that is unless they have been carelessly applied or on a surface 
that has lost its moisture.” 

In the passage from which these words are taken Vitruvius 
gives useful hints as to the aesthetics of the fresco technique. 
Italian writers on the subject, such as Vasari, are generally 
so taken up with the pictorial desi^ rcpre.serited on the wall 
that the more essential characteristics of the process in itself 
are lost sight of. To Vitruvius the work is coloured plaster, 
not a picture on plaster, and he shows how important it is that 
the plaster should be finished with a fine surface of gleaming 
white so as to light up the transparent film of colour tliat clothes 
it. It is the result of such care in classical times that a surface 
of Pompeian plastering, self-tinted ‘‘a fresco,” is beautiful 
without there being any question of pattern or desim. 

This beauty and polish of Pompeian, and generally of ancient 
Roman plaster, has recently been made the ground for calling 
in cjuestion the view accepted for a generation past that it was 
merely lime plaster painted on ” a fresco,” and for substituting 
a totally different technical hypothesis. The reference is to 
the treatment of ancient wall-painting generally in the first 
part of Berger’s Beitrage (2nd ed., 1904, pp. 58 seq.). This writer 
denies that the well-known classical wall-paintings in question 
are fresc^oes, and evolves with great ingenuity a wholly new 
theory of this branch of ancient technique. It is his view that 
the plaster was prepared by a special process in which wax 
largely figured and which corresponds to, and indeed survives 
in, the so-called ” stucco-lustro ” of the modem Italians. 

The process in question is described by L. B. Alberti {De re 
aedificaioria, vi. 9), who says that when ^e plaster wall surface 
has been carefully smoothed it must be anointed with a mixture 
of wax, resin and oil, which is to be driven in by heat, and then 
polished till the surface shines like a mirror. This is a classical 
process referred to by Vitruvius under the name “ ganosis,” 
as applied to the nude parts of marble statues, possibly to tone 
down the cold whiteness of the material. Now Vitruvius, 
and Pliny, who probably follows him, do as a fact prescribe this 
same process for use on plaster, but only in the one special 
case of a wall painted " a fresco ” with vermilion, which was 
not supposed to resist the action of the light unless ‘‘ locked up,” 
in this way with a coating of this Punic ” or saponified wax. 
Neither writer gives any hint that the process was applied to 
plaster surfaces generally, or that the lustre of these was depen- 
dent on a wax polish, and Vitruvius’s description is so clear that 
if wax had been in use he would certainly have said so. 

Vitruvius prescribes so many successive coats of plaster, each 
one put on l^fore the last was dry, and on the uppermost 
coat the colouring is laid. How can we with any reason $ul> 
stitute for this a method in which the plaster has to be made 
quite dry and then treated with quite a different material and 
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IH^cess ? Furth«rmoi:e« Bergev holds the astonishing theory 
that on the self-coloured surfaces dl Pompeian and Roman 
plastered walls the colour was not applied} as in the fresco process, 
to the surface of the final coat, but was mixed up with the actual 
material of the inUmaca so that this was a coat of coloured 
plaster. This is of course a matter susceptible of ocular proof, 
but the actual ffagjrayents of ancient coloured stucco referred 
to by Berger aibrd a ve;^ slender support to. the hypothesis, 
whereas every one who, lihe the present writer, possesses such 
fra^oents can satisfy huaseU that in almost every case the 
col^ coat is cocUfia^ to. the surface. The writer has a frag- 
ment of such stueeo< from Rome,, coloured, with vermilion, and 
here there is clear evidence that some substance has soaked into 
the p^ter to. the depth of an eighth of an inch^. as would be 
case in the ** ganoisis ” of Vitruvius. The part thus affected is 
yellowish, and harder than the rest of the plaster. A careful 
chemical analysis, kintUy made for the putpose of this article 
bQT PrinoipaJ Laurie oi Edinhuigh shows t^t, although the small 
queotiity ol the material available makes it unpossilde to attain 
certainty,, yet the substance may possibly be wax with the 
slight admij^ture of sonsie greasy substance. Qn the other band, 
all the writer’s other specimens show the colour laid on to all 
aj^arance “ a fresco. The evidence of the coloured plaster 
in Ike house of about the and century b.c. on Debs is wholly 
against Berger’s view, llie writer has many specimens of thi% 
and they are all without exception coloured only on the surface. 
It is true that there are certain difficulties connected with 
Pompeian fresco prarticc, but the description of the prooesa 
as a wt process in Vitruvius and Ptiny is so absolutely unmis- 
takable that Bergar’s theory must without hesitation be 
rejected. 

The history of the frosco technique remains at the siime 
time obscure. Here again Bciger dfers an interesting sug^s- 
tion which cannot he passed over in silence. If the Pompeian 
technique, as be believes,, be a wax procesa on dry plater, 
followed by some form of tempera, bow did the fresco technique, 
which is known both in East and West in the later medieval 
period} take its rise ? The early medieval age was. not a time 
when a difficult and monuoaental technique of the kind is likely 
to have been, evolved, but Berger most ingeniously connects it 
with that of mosaic work. In mosaic th« wall surface is at 
first iX)ugh plastered and a second and comparatively thin coat 
ol cement is laid over it to receive and retain the cubes of 
coloufed glass, only so much cement bemg laid each morning 
as. the worker wiU cover with his tesserae ^ore night. It was 
the practice someriiiaes to sketch in water-colours on the freshly 
laid patch ol cement the design which was. to be< reproduced in. 
mosaic, and Berger points to the incontestable fact if this sketch, 
were allowed ta lecnain without being covered with, the cubcs> 
it would really be a. {wtiniting in fresco. This is the way he 
thinks that the fresco practice actually began,, and the period 
would be: that of the decline of im^c work in the West, as 
the middle ages advancedk 

Idtb spite ol the attracriveness of these suggestions, we must 
reafirnl the view of tWa article tiiat the testimony ol Vitruvius 
is oQnolusrve lor the knowledge by the Romans of the early 
empire ol the Irescn teohniiqiue. \V^y wo do not find evidence 
of it far earlier cannot he determined, but it is worth noting 
that the success of the pcoeess depends ooa the. plaster hpldjng, 
tihe moisture lor a sufficient time, and thi.s i,t can ool}^ do if 
it be pretty thitk. In ancieot £^pt and Mesopotapua, for 
example, ^e- plaster used asi painting ground, was very Uwi, 
and tspe&mlly in those, hot dimates would never have lent itself 
to ftesOortireatnient. Qn the other side, the decline,,aad perhaps 
tempcnaiy egctijietioit,, ol the technique in the early middle 
agea may be reasonably explained) by the genei;^ condition 0^ 
the arts aftet the.break-up of the Roman Empire of the West. ^ 

Te return now to the technical questions from which tl^ hfatori- 
oaid^i^ion took its rise, it will be easily eeep that the process 
eg paintHig-ia fresco must be a rapid one, for it must be completed 
bbfore the plaster has had time to diy. Hence only a certain 
hortibd «£' the work in hand is nndcKt^n at a, rime, and only 


so much of the final coat of plaster, called by the Italians intonaco 
is laid by the plasterer as will correspond to the amount the 
artist has laid out for himself in the time allowed him by the 
condition of the plaster. At the end of this time the plaster 
not painted on is cut away round the outline of the worlc already 
finished, and when operations are recommenced a fresh patch 
is laid on and joined up as neatly as possible to the old. £n the 
I making of these joints the ancient plasterer seems to have been 
; more expert than the Italians of the Renaissance, and the seams 
are often pretty apparent in frescoes of the 15th and i6th cen- 
turies, so that they can be discernedin, a good photograph. When, 
they can be followed, they furnish information which it is often 
interesting to possess as to the amount that has been executed 
in a single day’s work. Judging by this test, Mr Heath Wilson, 
in his Life of Michelangelo^ confuted that on. the vault of the 
Sistine Michelangelo could paint a nude figure considerably 
above fife size in two working days, the workmanship being 
perfect in every part. The colossal nude figures of young men 
on the cornice of the vault at most occupied four days each. 
The “ Adam ’* (fig. 34, Plate X.) was painted in four or perhaps 
in three. A day was gtenerally occupied by the head of such 
figures, which were about 10 ft. high. Raphaef, or rather 
his pupils, it is thus calculated, painted the hiceniia del 
Borgo^ containing about 350 sq. ft., in. about forty days, the 
group of the you^ man carrying his father occupying three. 
The group of the Three Graces in the Villa Farnesina took five 
days at most. Luini, a most accomplished executant, could 
paint “ more than an, entire figure, the size of life, in one day ’** 
(Second Refort, p. 37). It has been noticed as one of the diffi- 
culties about the Pompeian frescoes, that joints hardly occur, or 
at any rate that larger surfaces of plaster were covered by the 
painter at a single time than was. the case among Renais.sance 
artists, and a conjectural explanation has been offered based 
on the fact that the ancient plaster ground, laid on in many 
successive coats while in each case the previous one was still 
humid, was tWeker and would hold more moisture than the 
more modern intonaco, aud would accwdingly allow the artist 
longer rime in which to cany out his work. Alberti, Armenini, 
and Palomino only contemplate one or two thin coats over the 
original rough cast, while Cornelius and his associates, who 
revived the process early in the jqth century, speak of an 
intonaco over the rough cast only about a quarter of an inch 
thick. A piece of plaster ground from, Raphaers Loggie in 
the Vatican was found to be quite tUin> and Donner calculated 
that the ancient grounds were on an average 3 in. thick, the 
modem, only a little over i in. On such grounds work had 
necessarily to be finished within the day, and Cennino expressly 
says (ch. 67); "Consider how much you can paint in a day; 
for whatever you cover with plaster you must finish the same 
day.” Hence almost invariably in Italian fresco practice 
every join means a new day’s work. At Pompeii the plaster, 
it is thought, might have remained damp over night., In the 
Mount Auios handbook tow was to be mixed with the piaster} 
undoubtedly to retard its drying. 

This necessarily rapid execution gives to well-handled frescoes 
a simplid.ijy and look of directness in, technique that are of the 
essence of the aesthetic effect of this form of the art. Hence 
Vasari is right when he extols the, process, in. the words, "of all 
tha ways in which painters work, wi^-painring is the finest 
and most masterly, since it consists in doing, upon a single 
day that which in other methods may be accomplished in 

several by going over again what haa ban done there 

are many of our exaft who do well enough in other kinds of work, 
as foe example in. qil or, tempera,, but fail in thiS} for this is in 
truth the most manly„ the safest, and most sofid of all' ways 
of painringi Therefore let those whq seek to work upon 
wail, paint with a manly touch upon the fresh plaster, and avoid 
returning to it when it is dry ” ed. Milanesi, L tdi). 

The process gives the artist another advantage in t^t hi's 
painring, being executed in. the very material of the surface 
Itself} toems essentially a part of the wall. It is Ume paintmg 
on B lime ground, and iMa and enrichment are one. This 
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caa be noted in the del Cmstan^no in the Vatican 
at Rome, one of the stanze or suite of rooms dea)rated by 
Raphael and hds associates. There are two fibres here painted 
on the walls in oil, and though tliere is a certain depth and rich- 
ness of efiect secured in this medium, they are too obviously 
something added as an afterthought, while the figures in fresco 
seem an integral part of the wall 

Work of this kind, finished in each part at a sitting, is what 
the Italians call btton fresco or “ true fresco,” and it has always 
been, as it was with Vitruvius, the ideal of the art, but at maaiy 
perieds the painters have had to rely largely on retoudies and 
reinforcements after the plaster was dry, Cennino devotes 
the 67th chapter of his Trattato to a descriptioim of the process, 
and expressly teUs us that the method he recommends is the 
one traditional in the schxKil of Giotto, of which he himself was 
a direct scion. He is fully alive to the importance of doing os 
much as possible while the ground is wet,, for to paint oic the 
fresh — that is, a fixed portion on each day — ^is the best and mo.st 
permanent way of laying, on the colour, and the pleasantest 
method of painting but an ordinary artist of the early part 
of the 15th century had not sufficient skill to do all that was 
required at the one moment. Observations made on the works 
executed by various Italian masters from the 14th to the ifith 
century show great- varieties in this rnatteif of retouching, but 
the sabi.cct need not be dwelt on as it involves no principle. 
Every painter of worthy ambiition, who had entered into the 
spirit of his craft, would desire to do all he could “on the 
fresh,” and would be satisfied with, and indeed glmy in-y the 
conditions and limitations of Che noble technique. Masaccio> 
even at the begmning of the tsdi century, is remarkable for Ihef 
amount of fine pictorial effect he secured without reliance on 
retouching. It was second-rate artists, like PmturiGchio, who 
delighted to furbish up their mural pictures with stucco reliefs 
and gilding and to add touches of more brilliant pigments 
than could be used in the wet process. Giotto, Metsaccio, Ghorlan- 
dajo, Michelangelo, Luiraiy are among the jresemti proper, who 
represent the true ideals of the craft. 

The following notes upon the methods of the work are derived 
partly from olxicrvation of extant works and partly from tlw older 
treatises, but reference lias also been made to modera practice in 
Germany and Italy, as iatorination derived from this last source 
may be found useful by those who are disposed to-d'ay to make 
essays in the process. 

To avoid lossi of time it is essential that the necessary drawing 
should all be accomplished beforehand. Pozzo, a painter and 
writer of the end of the lytb century, says, “ everyone knows that 
before liegjnning to paint it is necessary to prepare a drawing and' 
well-studied coloured sketch, both of which are to hfe kept at hand 
in painting the fresco, ao an not to have any other thought than tihal 
of the execution '' (First Report, p. 35). In Cennino’s time it seems 
to have been the practice to square out the work full size from the 
sketch on to the surface of the rough cast before the intonaco was 
laid. This at any rate enabled the artist to see how his work as 
a whole would come in relafioa to the space fnovldcd lot it, but the 
actual- intonaoo had to be laid piMC by piece over this general 
sketch and the drawiiw of each portion repeated on the new surface. 
In the palmy days of Italian painting, however, a.s well as in modern 
times, the dasign ha.s been drawn out on a full-sizcd cartoon, and 
this cartoon, or ai tracing from it, has been transferred piece by 
piece to the freshly laid intonaca on which the painting is about 
to be executed. Ine drawing may be nailed against the wall, and 
the outlines pas.scd over with a blunt-pointed stylus of some hard 
material, that by dinting the paper impresses on the yielding 
pktetef a line snfficient to guide tiw painter in his work; or the 
outlines of the cartoon may be pricked and pounced " with a 
little bag of red or black powder that will leave a dotted outline 
on. thdwalL- 

Tbe preparatiDil of the intonaco itsdf is however a matter for 
mneh core. The- lime shottkl’ be- pvepazed from a stone that is 
far as possitdc puice carbonKte'- of Ume^the travertins' of TivoU, 
reconmiended by Vasadi,. is perfect- ibr the puitpose^ahd after it 
is burnt should, be slaked with wartot and thoroughly macerated so 
that the huuips are all^ completely broken upi The slaked lime, 
of the consistency of a stiff paste, or as it is termed “ putty," must 
be k^ covered in from the aar foe a oonsidevable pcai<w that vaorfes 
aecoeding to diCtoSent autbonttes from; debt ta> twelve monthar to' 
ae nuuny years. All! experts, from Vl^vias downwards^ ato- 
agreed on die necessity for thik, but thw exaot scientific reason 
tnetefor does hot seem to be* quite clear. One* adtomtafe of dite 
ke4>ing iivthat th»limie< hydroto may .take up* « oertaia- amosttb ' 


of carbonic acid, thongli not too much, from the air. Church 
says tli<at, " not more one- thud or at most two-fiiths of the 
lime .should be converted into the carbonate " (p. 19) ; but Faraday 
(Fifth Report, p. a 5 ) of opinioh that through lapse of time 
there wao brought about a motocular change that divided the par!> 
tides more thtooughly and gave the lime a finer texture so as tb 
mix better with the pigments. At any rate, when Corndius and his 
associates started the modern fresco revival at Rome, m 1815, an 
old workman who harf been employed under Raphael Mttigs directed 
their attontiem to this tradition, and they used hme ffifat had beoN 
kept ia a slaked conditioa,. but still caustio^that io^ stiU depnvctl 
of most of Us carbonic acid, for twelve years ! For mixing the 
plaster the prut>ortions of lime to sand or marble dust vary; Cennino 
gives two of sand to one of " rich " or caustic Hmc, but the Gormans 
used three of sand to- o«e of lime. Whatever Its exaict constitution, 
the intonaco haa to be oarbfblly Ibid each- morning over tliat part 
of the rough cast, previously well wetted,, that corresjxmds to the 
amount laid out for the day's work. Contrary to the prescription 
of Vitruvius and Pompefan practice, which favours a ponshed' 
surface, the moderns prefer a slight roughness or " tooth on tho 
intonaeo. Pointing stiouhlr not liegiav nr Covnettus advised' (Firat 
Report, p. 24), till “ the surface is in such a state that it wtil barely 
receive the impression of the finger, but not so wet as to be in danger 
at being stirred up by the bfusH."' 

The pigments are ready mixed in little pete, on a tin poSetto 
with a rffn vonlnd the srigio, or on a table^ and ini old Italian i^etioe 
each colour was compounded in three shades— dark, midule- and 
light. The water should be boiled or distilled, or should be rain- 
water r for spring-wafer often contains carbonate of lime that would 
derange the chemistry of the process. Again, on account of tHo 
chemical action that takes place during the process^ the pigments 
liave to bo carefully selected. The palette of the fresco painter is 
indeed a very restricted one, and this is another reason of the broad 
and simplb effect of the work. Pracflcally speaking only the earth 
such* as the ochres raw or burned, cam bo nsed with safety ; 
even tlie white ha» to* bo pure White lime (hi italiai^ bianeo Fkn- 
Giovanni), si'nce lead Wliitc used in oil painting (Itali.'in, biacca) is 
inadmis-sible. Vegetable and animal pigments are as a rule ex- 
cluded, " very few colours of organic origin withstanding the de- 
composing action of lime " (Churchf, p. aSo). The brnehes aro of 
hog-oristles or otier-hait or sable,, and have to be vaiiier long in 
the hair. Round ones are recommended. According to early 
Italian practice, the painter would first outline the figures or 
objects, already drawn on the pbster, with a Ibng-haired brush 
cMpped in red ochre, and would then, (.(>. in the* case of the faces, 
lay in broadly with teeve verts the shadows under the brows, 
below the uoetrils, and round the chin, and bring down and fuf>c 
into these shadow.s tlie darkest of the three flesh-tints, with a dexter- 
ous blending of the wet pigments upon a surface that preserves 
their dampness. On the other .side the.to Half-tones are now modelled' 
up into the lighter hues of the flesh. White may then be used in 
decided touches for the high lights, and the details- of the wes, 
mouth and other features put in without too much searching 
after accidents of local Colour. Moilern frescoists have found that 
" the tints first applied sink in and look faidt, so that it is necessary 
sometimes to go over the surface repeatedly wiith the same colour 
before the full effect is gained " (First Report, p. 24), but it is well 
to allow in each case some minutes to elapse before touching any 
snot a second time. For the hair the Italians would make three 
tmts suffice, the high lights again foHbwing with white. The 
draperies' are broadly treated. After tke whole has been laid iir, 
in monochrome,, with the green pigment, the folds would be marked 
out with the deepest of the three tints for shadow, and these shadows 
united by the middle tint. Lastly fhc lighter parts are paihted up 
and finally reinforced with white. The woi* needsi to be deftly 
touched, for toO much handling of one spot may destroy tho fresh- 
ness of the tints and even- mb up the ground. It is not necessary 
(as moderns have sometimes supposed) to put touch beside touch, 
never going twice over the rame ground, so long as the pigmenlis 
and the surface arc wet the tints may be htid one over' •the- Othrtr* 
or fused at will, and may be ” loaded in- some parts and- in> otitsto 
thinly spread,, the one essential being that a fresh and ocisf^ efiect 
shall not bo lost. The wetness of the ground will alwa3rs secure 
a certain softness in all touches, even triose that give the strong 
high-Hghta, and' so important is it that the plastfet not begiit 

to dry, that it should be sprinkled if necessary with fresh watekr; 
The characteristic softness of the touchOS laid pn* " a fresco " is 
the more apparent when they are compared with those stroked of 
reinforcement which may be put on ** a tempera " after the work 
is dry. Armettiiti says that' the' Shadows rtfity be finished and deop^ 
ened by hatching, as in a drawing, with black and lake laiflt on* 
with a soft brush with » medium oi gnmv Sizn, at white and yolk 
of e^g diluted with vinegge. Such retouches are always hatd and 
" wiry/*' and* are as much as possible to t>e avoided. 

M esMrtiples ot estochtiofi in fi-dsco m worits flrfitlMiti bflttef 
those of Luitii. He pimitedl rapidly and thinly, seciudn^ Ihenhy 
a transpiarentyof efieol that did not hdweveir predhide richflcH.! 
Heath Wifeon ittdted says of his painting thift “it 
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compared to that of Rubens; it is juicy, transparent, and clear; 
... his execution is light and graceful.” No sounder model 
could be taken for modem work. The high-water mark of 
achievement in fresco painting was however reached by a greater 
than Luini — by Michelangelo m his painting of the Sistine Chapel 
roof. Considering that since his boyhood he had had no practical 
experience of the fresco process, and refused the commission as 
long as he could because he was not a painter but a sculptor, 
Buonarroti’s technical success in the manipulation of the difficult 
process is still more astounding than the aesthetic result of the 
work as a creation of imaginative genius. He had to paint for 
the most part lying on his back in a sort of cradle, and working 
with his arms above his head, and had no skilled assistants; 
yet there is no quality in the work that strikes us more than its 
freshness and air of easy mastery, as if the artist were playing 
with his task. The fusion of the lights and shadows through 
the most delicate half-tones is accomplished in that melting 
fashion for which the Italians used the term sfumato or 
“ misty,” while at the same time the touches are crisp and firm, 
the accent here and there decided; and the artist’s incomparable 
mastery of form gives a massive solidity to the whole (see fig. 
34, Plate X,). 

In our own times and in English-speaking circles the fresco 
process has been discredited owing to the comparative failure 
of the experiments connected with the Houses of Parliament. 
On the condition of the frescoes there, as well as on that of the 
pictures in various other media, a series of Memoranda were 
made by Professor Church, and a select committee of the House 
of Lords took evidence on the subject as late as December 1906. 
Most of the frescoes executed in the ’forties and ’fifties of the 
igth century had got into a deplorable state; but Church’s belief 
was that the main cause of the decay was the sulphurous acid 
with which, owing to the consumption of coal and gas, the air 
of London is so highly charged. The action of this acid — 
million tons of which are said to be belched out into the London 
atmosphere in every year — turns the carbonate of lime which 
forms the surface of the fresco into a sulphate, and it ceases to 
retain its binding power over the pigments. ” The chemical 
change,” he reports, ” is accompanied by a mechanical expansion 
which causes a disruption of the ground and is the main cause 
of the destruction of the painting.” It is a remarkable fact, 
however, that one of the frescoes in question, Sir John Tenniel’s 
” St Cecilia,” completed in 1850, painted veiy thinly and on a 
smooth surface, lasted well, and opposed “a considerable 
measure of successful resistance for nearly half a century on the 
part of a pure fresco to the hostile influence of the London 
atmosphere ” (Church, Memorandum IV,, 1896). 

Abroad, experience was more favourable. The earliest 
frescoes of the modern revival— -those by Cornelius and his 
associates from the Casa Bartholdy at Rome — are in a fairly 
good state in the National Gallery at Berlin. Such too is the 
condition of Cornelius’s large fresco in the Ludwigskirche at 
Munich. The best modem frescoes, from the artistic point of 
view, in all Europe are those of about 1850 by Alfred Rethel in 
the town-hall at Aix-Ia-Chapelle, and they are well preserved. 
The exterior frescoes on the Pinacotek at Munich have on the 
other hand mostly perished; but the climate of that city is 
severe in winter, and nothing else was really to be expected. 
We must not expect carbonate of lime to resist atmospheric 
influences which affect to a greater or less degree all mineral 
substances. 

§ 36. Fresco-Secco. — (See Charles Heath Wilson, in appendix 
to Second Report of the Commissioners on the Fine Arts, London, 
1843, P* Church, Chemistry of Paints and Painting, 1901, 
p. *78). 

The process called “ fresco-secco ” is a method of lime painting 
on a plaster surface that has been allowed to dry. It is described 
by llieophilus in the Sckedida of about a.d. iioo ; and Mr Charles 
Heath Wilson in 1843 wrote of it as ” extensively used in Italy 
at present and with great success.” It is of course obvious that 
paintings must often be executed on walls the plastering of which 
u already dry, and on which the true fresco process is imprac- 


ticable. Some kind of painting in tempera is thus needful, and 
“ fresco-secco ” uses for this the lime that is the very constituent 
of the plaster. The process is thoroughly to drench the dry 
surface of the plaster the night before with water with which a 
little lime or baryta water has been mixed, and to renew the 
wetting the next morning. 'Phe artist then fixes up his cartoon, 
pounces the outlines, and sets to work to paint with the same 
pigments as used in Imon fresco mixed with lime or baryta water 
or with a little slaked lime. If the wall become too dry a syringe 
is used to wet it. The directions given by Theophilus (i. 15) 
correspond with this modern practice. “ When figures or 
representations of other things,” he says, ” are to be delineated 
on a dry wall, it must be forthwith moistened with water till 
it is thoroughly wet. On this wet ground all the colours must 
be laid that are required, and they must be all mixed with lime, 
and will dry with the wall so that they adhere to it.” Mr C. H. 
Wilson praises the work for its convenience, economy, and ease 
of execution, and notes that “ for ornament it is a better method 
than real fresco, as in the latter art it is quite impossible to make 
the joinings at outlines owing to the complicated forms of orna- 
ments,” but says that ” it is in every important respect an inferior 
art to real fresco. Paintings executed in this mode are ever heavy 
and opaque, whereas fresco is light and transparent.” He 
declares also for its durability, but Professor Church states what 
seems obvious, that ” the fixation of the pigments ... is less 
complete ” than in real fresco though depending on the same 
chemical conditions (Second/?tf^i>rI,i843, p. 40 ; Chemistry, p. 279). 

§ 37. Siereochronty or Water-Glass Fainting. — (See Chemisch- 
technische Bibliothek, Bd. LXXVIII., Die Mineral-Malerei, von 
A. Keim, Wien, &c., 1881 ; Rev. J. A. Rivington in Journal of the 
Society of Arts, No. 1630, Feb. 15, 1884; Mrs Lea Merritt and 
Professor Roberts Austin in Journal of the Society of Arts, No. 
2246, Dec. 6, 1895; G. Cremer, Beiirage zur Technik der 
Monumenial-malverjahren, Diisseldorf, 1895). 

Akin to ” fresco-secco,” in that a mineral agent is used to 
secure the adhesion of the colouring matter to the plaster, is 
the process known as stereochromy or water-glass painting. It 
is not a traditional process, but an outcome of comparatively 
modern chemical research, and is not yet a century old. It is 
based on the properties of the substance called water-glass, a 
silicate of potassium or of soda, perfected by the German 
chemist Von Fuchs about 1825. A process of painting called 
“ stereochromy ” was soon after evolved, in which pigments of 
the same kind as those used in fresco, mixed only with distilled 
water and laid on a prepared plaster ground, were afterwards 
fixed and securely locked up by being drenched with this sub- 
stance, which is equivalent to a soluble glass. .Some of the mural 
paintings in the Houses of Parliament, notably those by Maclise, 
were executed in this process. Improvements were more recently 
effected in the process with which the names of Keim and Reck- 
nagel of Munich are connected, and in this form it has been used 
a good deal in Germany in the last quarter of the 19th century 
both in interiors and in the open air. For example, in 1881 
Professor Schraudolph of Munich painted in this process the 
front of the Hotel Bellevue in that city. This improved water- 
glass painting was introduced to notice in England in a paper 
read before ^e Society of Arts by the Rev. J. A. Rivington on 
the 13th of February 1884, and printed in the Journal of the 
society. No. 1630. A more recent description is contained in 
F. G, Cremer’s Beitrdge^ 

The recipe for the preparation of the actual medium is as follows : 
19 parts pounded quartzsand, 10 parts refined potash, i part 
powdered charcoal are mixed together and fused for 6 to 8 hours 
m a glass furnace. The resultant mass when cold is reduced to 
powder and boiled for 3 or 4 hours in an iron vessel with distilled 
water till it dissolves and yields a heavy syrupy liquor of strongly 
alkaline reaction. This can be diluted with water, and in the process 
is applied hot. 

The ground Is ve^ carefully prepared, and over a thoroughly 
sound and dry backing a thin coat of plaster is laid, composed of 
only X part lime to 5 to 8 parts selected sand and pounded marble 
with a slight admixture of infusorial earth. The object is to obtain 
a homogeneous porous ground that can be thoroughly permeated 
with the solution, and to help to secure this the intonaco when dry 
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is spraved witli hydroiluo-siUcic acid to dissolve away the crystalline 
skin of carbonate of lime formed on the surface and to " open the 
pores *' of the plaster. The surface of the painting ground, which 
IS left with a decided “ tooth '' upon it, is then well soaked with 
tlie solution, and when dry will be found " hard but perfectly 
absorbent and ready for painting." 

The pigments consist in the usual ochres and earths: chrome 
reds, greens, and yellows; Naples yellow (antimoniate of lead); 
cobalt blue and green; an artificial ultramarine; terre verte, &c., 
with zinc white or baryta white. 

It is important however to note, that the pigments (which can 
be supplied by Messrs Schirmer, late Faulstich, of Munich, and 
many other firms) are mixed with various substances so as to render 
uniform the action upon them of the fixing solution and neutralize 
the action of its alkalies. The operations of painting, in which 
only distilled water is used with the colours, are easy and admit of 
considerable freedom. " Every variety of treatment is possible, 
and the method adapts itself to any individual style of painting." 
The work can be left and resumed at will. After the painting is 
dry there comes the all-important final process of fixing wth the 
water-glass solution. This is sprayed on in a hot state by means 
of a special apparatus, and the process is repeated till the wall 
can absorb no more, the idea being that the substance will pene- 
trate right through to the wall, and when set will bind pigments, 
intonaco, rough plastering and wall into one hard mass of silicate 
that will be impervious to moisture or any injurious agencies. 
The last paragraph of the official account of the Kcim process 
issued in 1883 for the guidance tyl those contemplating mural work 
runs as follows : “ The fixing of the picture is accomplished by 
means of a hot solution of potash water-glass, thrown against the 
surface by means of a spray-producing machine in the form of a 
very fine spray. This fixing done, by several repetitions of the 
process, a solution of carbonate of ammonia is finally applied to 
the surface. The carbonate of potash, which is thus quickly formed, 
is removed by repeated washings with distilled water. Then the 
picture is dried by a moderate artificial heat. Finally a solution 
of paraffin in benzene may be used to enrich the colours and further 
preserve the p.iinting from a<lverse influences.” 

§ 38. Spirit Fresco or the “ Gantbier Parry " Process, with 
Modifications by Processor Church.— Spirit Fresco Painting', 
an Account of the Process, by T. Gambier Parry, London, 1883; 
Church, Chemistry of Paints and Painting, pp. 288 scq.). 

This process is also one of quite modern origin, but in Great 
Britain, at any rate, it is now very popular. Mr Gambier Parry, 
who invented and first put it into practice, claims for it that it 
“ is not the mere addition of one or more medium to the many 
already known, but a system, complete from the first preparation 
of a wall to the last touch of the artist,” and that the advantages 
it offers are " (i) durability (the principal materials being all but 
imperishable)) (2) power to resist external damp and changes of 
temperature) (3) luminous effect) (4) a dead surface) (5) freedom 
from all chemical action on colours.” 

The theory of the process is much the same as that of stereo- 
chromy, the drenching of the ground with a solution that forms 
at the same time the medium of the pigments, so that the whole 
forms when dry a homogcncou.s mass. The solution or medium 
is however not a mineral one, but a combination of oils, varnishes 
and wax, the use of which makes the process nearly akin to that 
of oil painting. The objection to the use of oil painting proper 
on walls is the shininess of effect characteristic of that system, 
which is in mural work especially to be avoided, and " spirit 
fresco ” aims at the elimination of the oleaginous element and 
the substitution of wax which gives the ” matt ” surface 
desired. 

Mr Gambier Parry directs a carefully laid intonaco of ordinary 
plaster suitable for fresco on a dry backing, " the one primary 
necessity " being that the intonaco should be left with its natural 
surface, its porous quality being absolutely essential. All smooth- 
ing process or ‘ floating ' with plaster of Paris destroys this quality. 
All cements must be avoided.'* When dry the surface of the wall 
must be well saturated with the medium, for which the following 
is the recipe : pure white wax 4 oz. by weight; clemi resin 2 oz. 
by weight dissolved in 2 oz. of rectified turpentine; oil of spike 
lavender 8 oz. by measure; copal varnish about 20 oz. by measure. 
These ingredients are mtfltea and boiled together by a process 
described in his paper, and when used for the wall the meclium is 
diluted in one and a half its bulk of good turpentine. With this 
diluted solution the wall is well soaked, and the directions continue, 

after a few days left for evaporation. nUx equal quantities of pure 
white lead in powder and of gilder s whitening in the medium 
slightly diluted with about a third of turpentine, and paint the 
surface thickly, and when sufficiently evaporated to bear a second 
coat, add it as thickly as a brush can lay it. This when dry, for 


which two or three weeks may be required, produces a perfect 
surface " both white and absorbent. 

The pigments, which arc practically the same as those used in 
oil painting, must be ground in dry powder in the undiluted medium, 
and when prepared can be kept in tubes like oil colours. Solid 
painting with a good deal of body is recommended and pure oil of 
spike is freely used as painting medium. Pure spike oil may also 
be washed over the ground before painting " to melt the surface 
(hence the name Spirit Fresco) and prepare it to incorporate the 
colours painted into it." The spike oil is " the one common solvent 
of all the materials; . . . the moment the painter's brush touches 
the surface (already softened, if necessary, for the day's work) it 
opens to receive the colours, and on the rapid evaporation of the 
spike oil it closes them in, and thus the work is done." The oil of 
spike lavender, it may be noticed, is an essential oil prepared from 
Lavandula sptca. 

Professor Church has suggested improvements in the composition 
of the medium by eliminating the '^doubtful constituents" elemi 
resin and bccs'-wax and substituting paraffin wax, one of the safest 
of materials, dissolved in non-resininable oil of turpentine. This 
is mixed as before with oopal varnish and used in the same way 
and with the .same or better results as Mr Gambier Parry's medium. 

§ 39. Oil Processes of Wall Painting. — The use of the oil 
medium for painting on plaster in medieval days opens up a 
much debated subject on which a word will be said in connexion 
with oil painting in general. In the later Renaissance period in 
Italy it came into limited use, and Leonardo essayed it in an 
imperfect form and with disastrous result in his “ Last Supper ” 
at Milan. Other artists, notably Sebastiano del Piombo, were 
more successful, and Vasari, who experimented in the technique, 
gives his readers recipes for the preparation of the plaster ground. 
This with Cennino (ch. 90) had consisted in a coat of size or 
diluted egg-tempera mixed with milk of fig-shoots, but later on 
there was substituted for this several coats of hot boiled linseed 
oil. This was still in common use in the i6th centuiy, but 
Vasari himself had evolved a better recipe which he gives us in 
the 8th chapter of his “ Introduction ” to Painting. Over 
undercoatings of ordinary plaster he lays a stucco composed of 
e(]ual parts of lime, pounded brick, and scales of iron mixed with 
white of egg and linseed oil. This is then grounded with white 
oil toned down with a mixture of red and yellow easily drying 
pigments, and on this the painting is executed. 

In Edinburgh and other places Mrs Traquair has recently carried 
out wall paintings on dry plaster with oil colours much thinned 
with turpentine. The ground is prepared with several coals of 
white oil paint, and the finished work is finally varnished with the 
best copal carriage varnish. 

In most cases oil painting intended for mural decoration has 
been executed on canvas, to be afterwards attached to the wall. 
Thi.s is the case more especially in France, and also in America at 
the Boston public library and other places. The effort here is to 
get rid of the shiny effect of oil painting proper by eliminating as 
far as practicable the oil. As this however serves us the binding 
material of the iiigmcnts the procedure is a risky one. To supprc.ss 
the oil and to secure a " matt " surface Mr E. A. Abbey employed 
at Bo.ston and clscwliere, as a medium for painting with ordinary 
oil colours, wax dissolved in spike oil and turpentine. In France 
Puvis de Chavannes used some prcqxiration to secure a matt eflect 
in bis fine decorative oil painting on canva.s. 

§ 40. Tempera Painting on Wcdls. — ^This is a very ancient and 
widely diffused technique, but the processes of it do not differ in 
principle from those of panel painting in the same method. It is 
accordingly dealt with under tempera painting in general 
(§ 43 )- 

S 41. Encaustic Painting on Walls. — (See Schultze-Naumburg, 
Die Technik der MaUrei, p. 122 seq.; Paillot de Montabert, Traite 
complet de la feinture, vol. ix.). 

It has been already mentioned that wax is employed in modern 
mural painting in order to secure a matt surface. Many pictures 
have been carried out within the last century on walls in a regular 
wax medium that may or may not represent an ancient process. 
Hippolyte Flandrin executed his series of mural pictures in St 
Vincent de Paul and St Germain des Fris in Paris in a process 
worked out by Paillot de Montabert. Wax dissolved in turpen- 
tine or oil of spike is the main constituent of the medium with 
which the wall is saturated and the colours are ground. Heat 
is used to drive the wax into the plaster. 

A German recipe prepared by Andreas MflUer in Dusseldorf has 
been used for mural paintings in the National Gallery, Berlin. 

XX. 16 a 
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In this one part virgin wax is dissolved in two parts turpentine 
tHth a few (irons of boiled linseed oil. The pigments are ground 
in boiled linseed oil with the addition of this medium. The plaster 
iground, well dried, is soaked with hot boiled linseed oil diluted with 
‘ah’ equal quahtity of turpentine. It is then grounded with several 
coats of oil paint for a priming and smoothed with pumice-stone. 
The painting can be executed in a thin water-colour technique or with 
a full body, and dries lighter than when wet and with a dead surface. 

§ 42. Encaustic Painting in general in Ancient and Modem 
Times. — (See Cros and'Henry, VEncaustique et les autres procides 
de la peinture cket les anciens, Paris, 1884; Plin(]ers-Petric, 
ffamorn, &c., London, 1889; O. Donner v. Richter, Vber Tech- 
nisches in der Malerei der Alien , Munich, 1885; Berger, Beitrage 
zur Entihickelungs-Geschichte der Maltechnik, ii. 185 'seq. ; Munich, 
1904). 

Although in modern mural painting wax is employed to secure 
a matt surface, in ancient times it' appears to have been valued 
rather from the depth and inten.sity it lent to colours when it was 
‘polished. It there represented an Attempt to secure the .same 
fotce and pictorial quality which in modem times are gained by 
the use of the oil mediutn. We are told of it by the ancients that 
it Was a slow and troublesome process, and the name of it, 
meaning “ burning in,” shows that the inconvenience of a heating 
apparatus was inseparable from it; yet it seems at the same time 
to have been a generally accepted technique, and Greek writers 
from Anacreon to Procopius treat “ wax ” as the standard 
material for the painter. Nay more, hardly a day now passes with- 
out every one of us bearing testimony in the words he uses to the 
importance of the technique in antiquity. The Etymologicwn 
magnum of the i2th century makes the process stand for 
painting generally (iyk*KAvfi.hnj-l(<tiypa.pr}fi€vii), and the name 
“ encaustic ” came' to be applieii not only to painting but also 
to Sumptuous calligraphy. Then it was applied to writing in 
general, and the name still survives in the Italian inchiostro 
and our own familiar “ ink ” (Eastlake, Materials, i. 151). 

The technique of ancient encaustic has given rise to much 
discussion which till recently was carried on chiefly on a literary 
basis. Fresh material ha.s been contributed by the discovery, 
in the ’eighties of the 19th century, in Egypt of a series of portraits 
on mummy cases, executed for the most part in a wax process, 
and dating probably from the first two or three centuries a.d. 
Previous to this di.scovery there was little material of a monu- 
mental kind, though what appears to be the painting apparatus 
of a Gallo-Roman artist in encaustic was found in 1847 at 
St M^dard-dcs-Pr6s in La Vend 4 e, and has been often figured. 
It should be stated at the outset that the modern process of 
dissolving wax in turpentine or an essential oil like oil of spike 
was not known to the ancients, who however knew how to mix 
resinous substances with it, as in the case of ship-painting (Pliny 
xi. *6 ; Dioscorides i. 98). They also saponified wax by bofling it 
with potash so as to form what was called ” Punic wax ” (Pliny 
xxi. 84 seq.), and this emulsion may be reduced with water, 
and at the same time combines with oil and with size, gum, egg 
and other temperas. Wax, Pliny says, may be coloured and 
used for painting — ad edendas simililudmes (loc. cil.); but as 
the name “ encaustic ” implies, and as \Ve gather from another of 
Pliny’s phrases, certs pingere ac picturam inurere (xxxv. 122), 
heat was an essential part of the process. Hence the materi^ 
must have been employed as a rule in a more or less solid form 
and liquefied each time for use, and not in the form of a diluted 
solution or emulsion which cbuld be made serviceable cold. It is 
true that Punic wax mixed with a little oil is prescribed by 
Vitruvius (vii. 9, 3) as a solution for covering and locking up 
from the air a coat of the diangeable pigment vermilion laid on a 
wall (see § 35), but the solution is used hot and driven in by 
application of a heating apparatus. 

The accounts of the^ technique furnished to us by Pliny can 
be brought into connexion with the actual remains, and Berger 
and others have succeeded fairly well in imitating these by 
processes evolved from the ancient notices. It is unfortunate 
that the most important pass^e of Pliny (xxx;v. 149) appears 
Corrupt. It runs in the received text as follows: Encausio 
ping^i duo fuere antiquitus genera, cera et in ebore cestro, id est 


verietdo, donee dosses pinp eoepere, Hoe tertium accessit resolutis 
igni ceris penicillo utendi, quae pictura navibus nec sole nee sale 
ventisve corrumpitur. Here three kinds of encaustic painting 
are mentioned, two old and one new (the comparative chronology 
of the processes heed not come into question), and in the two last 
cases the distinction is that between two instruments of painting, 
the cestrum and the penicillus or brush. It is natural to sug- 
gest that instead of the word cera, which, as wax is the material 
common to all encaustic processes, need not have been introduced 
and on manuscript authority may be suspected, some word 
for a third instrument of painting should be restored. Berger, 
with some philological likelihood, 
conjectures the word cauterio, 
which means properly a “ branding- 
iron,” but which he believes to be 
a sort of hollowed spatula or spoon 
with a large and a small end by 
which melted waxes of different 
colours might be taken up, laid on 
a ground, such as a wooden panel, 
and manipulated in a soft state as 
pictorial effect required. In.stru- 
ments of the kind were found in 
the Gallo-Roman tomb in La 
Vendee. The second kind of 
painting with the cestrum or 
vericulum was on ivory and 
must have been on a minute 
scale. The “cestrum” was certainly 
a tool of corresponding size, and 
some have seen in it a sort of point 
or graver, .such as that with which 
the incised outlines were made on 
the figured ivory plaques in the 
Kertch room at St Petersburg 
(see below); others a small lancet- 
shaped spatula like the tools that 
sculptors employ for working on 
plaster. The bru.sh, with which 
melted waxes could be laid on in 
washc.s, as was the case on ships, 
needs no explanation. 

An examination of the portraits 
from the mummy cases (see fig. 35) 
makes it quite dear that the brush 
was UvSed with coloured melted 
waxes to paint in, in sketchy fashion, 
the draperies and possibly to 
underpaint the flesh and hair, 
while the flesh was executed in a 
more pastas style, with waxes in 
a soft condition laid on and 

manipulated with some spatula- ww- 

like instrument, which we may if 
wo like call "cauteriuiii" or 

“ oestrum.” The marks of such Fks. 35.— Mummy of Artemi- 
a tool are on several of the heads 
unmistakably in evidence, and may 
be seen in specimens in the London 
National Galleiy. There is a 
difference of opinion however as to the constitution of the 
wax. Dofiner von Richter holds that the wax was “ Punic,” 
t.e. a kind of emulsion, and was blended with oil and resinous 
balsams so as to be transformed into a soft paste which could 
be manipulated cold with the spatula. Heat for “ burning 
in ” {picturam inurere) he thinks was afterwards applied, with the 
effect of slightly fusing and blending the coloured waxes that 
had been in this way worked into a picture. Burger, on the other 
hand, believes that the coloured wax pastes were manipu- 
lated hot with the “ cauterium,” which would be maintained in a 
heated condition, and that there was no siibseqvient ' process of 
“burning in.” Flinders Petrie is of Opinion that, e^en in the 
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case of the washes laid on with the brush, pure melted wax was 
employed and not a compound or emulsion, such as is. generally 
assumed. Berger believes in a mixture of wax, oil and resin. 

It is interesting to note that the distinguished modem painter, 
Arnold Bdcklin, executed his picture of “ Sappho ” in coloured 
pastes composed of copal resin, turpentine and wax, manipu- 
lated with a curved spatula, and that he applied heat to fuse 
slightly the impasto. He believed he obtained in this way a 
brilliancy not to be compassed with oils. 

The nature of the “ cestron ” technique on ivory is not known. 
The only existing artistic designs in ivory are executed by 
engraved lines, and these are sometimes filled in with coloured 
pastes. Exquisite work in this style exists in the Hermitage 
at St Petersburg, and there are examples in other museums, but 
this can hardly be termed encaustic painting. A better idea of 
the laboriously executed miniature portraits of which Pliny tells 
us can be gained from the small medallion portraits modelled in 
coloured wax that were common at the Renaissance period and 
are still executed to-day. In these, however, the smaller details 
are put in with the brush and pigment. 

It is known from the evidence of the Erechtheum inscription 
that the encaustic process was employed for the painting of 
ornamental patterns on architectural features of marble buildings, 
but there is still considerable doubt as to the technique employed 
in such forms of decorative painting as the colouring of the white 
plaster that covered the surfaces of stonework on monumental 
buildings in inferior materials. Polychrome ornament on terra- 
cotta for architectural embellishment may have been fixed by the 
glaze as in ordinary vase painting, but Pliny says that Agrippa 
figulinum opus encausto pinxit in his Thermae (xxxvi. 189). 
The technique of the polychrome Iccuthi and of the polychrome 
terra-cotta statuary i.s not certain. 

The later history of wax painting after the fall of the Western 
Empire is of interest in connexion with the evolution of the 
painter’s technique as a whole. Its possible relation to oil 
painting will be noticed later on. Here it is enough to note that 
the so-called Lueca MS. of the 8th century mentions the mingling 
of wax with colours, and the Byzantine Mount Athos Handbook, 
recording probably the practice of the nth century, gives a 
recipe for an emulsion of partly saponified wax with size as 
a painting medium. A recipe of the 15th century quoted by 
Mrs Merrilield from the MSS. of Le Begue gives a similar compo- 
sition that can be thinned with water and used to temper all 
sorts of colours. 

8 43. Tempera Painting. — fCennino’s Trattato, in the English 
edition with terminal essays by Mrs Ilerringham (London, 1899), 
is the best work to con.sult on the subject. The Soc'iety of Painters 
in Tempera published in 1907 a volume of Papers on the subject. 
F. Lloyd’s Practical Guide to Scene Painting and Painting in 
Distemper (London, 1879) is chiefly about the painting of thea- 
trical scenery, and tliis subject is also dealt with in articles by 
William Telbin in the Magazine of Art (1889), pp. 92, 195.] 

The binding substances used in the tempera processes may be 
classed' as follows : (1) Size, preferably that made from boiling 
down cuttings of parchment. Fish-glue, gum, especially gum 
tragacanth and gum arable (the Senegd gum of commerce); 
gWeerin, honey, milk, wine, beer, &c, (2) Egg, in the form of 
(1; the yolk alone, (ii) the white alone, (iii) the whole contents of 
the egg beaten up, (iv) the same with the addition of the milk or 
sap of young shoots of the fig-tree, (v) the contents of the egg 
with the addition of about the same quantity of vinegar [(iv) w^ 
used in the south, (v) north of the Alps]. (3) Emulsions, in 
which wax or oil i^ mulled with substances which bri^ about 
the possibility of diluting thjs mixture with water. Thus oil 
can be made to unite mechanically (not chemically) with water 
by the interposition either of gum or of the yolk of egg. 

Of , these materials it may be noted that a size or gum tempera 
is always soluble in water, and is moreover always of a rather 
thin consistency. The latter applies also to white of egg. On 
the other hand the yolk of an egg makes a medium of greater 
bi^y, modern artists, espedimly in Germany, have painted 
in it wi^ aiuU impasto. ; The yolk of egg or the whole egg slightly 


beaten up ’may be used to temper powdered pigments without 
any dilution 1^ means of water, and the stifiest body can inthis 
way be obtained. The medieval artists seem however always, to 
have painted with egg thinly, diluting the yolk with about, an 
equal quantity of water. Their panels show this, and we can 
argue the same from the number of successive coats of paint 
prescribed by Cennino and other writers. The former (ch, 165) 
■mentions seven or eight or ten coats of colours tempered wi^ 
yolk alone, that must have been well thinned with water. .This 
point will be returned to later on. The yolk of egg is realjy 
itself an emulsion as it contains about 30 % of oil or fatty matter, 
though in its fluid state it combines readily with water. “ Egg 
yolk,” writes Professor Church {Chemistry, p. 74), “ must be 
regarded as essentially an oil medium. As it dries the oil 
hardens,” and ultimately becomes a substance not unlike leather 
that is quite impervious to moisture. Hence while size tempera 
when dry yields to w ater egg tempera will resist it. Sir William 
Richmond gave a proof of this in evidence before a committee 
of the House of Lords in November 1906, describing how he had 
exposed a piece of plaster painted with yolk of egg medium to all 
weathers for six months on the roof of a church and found it at the 
end perfectly intact. As to the milk of young fig-shoots, it is 
interesting to know from Principal Laurie (” Pigments and 
* Vehicles of the Old Masters,” in Journal of the Society of Arts, 
Jan. 15, 1892, p. 172) that “ the fig-tree belongs to the same 
family as the india-rubber tree, and its juice contains caout- 
chouc.” He says, “ doubtless the mixture of albumen and 
caoutchouc would make a very tough and protective medium.” 

With regard to the historical use of these different media, the 
medieval Italians used almost exclusively the yolk of 
medium, and this is also the favourite tempera of the moderns. 
In fact in Italy the word ” tempera,” as used by Vasari and other 
writers, generally means the egg medium. On the other hand, 
size or gum was more common north of the Alps. It is in most 
cases very difficult to decide What temperas were in vogue in 
different regions and at the various epochs of the art, and the 
following must not be taken for more than an approximate 
statement of the facts. As far as it is known, the binding 
material in ancient Egypt was for the most part size, while 
Greek influence from about 600 B.c. onw'ards may have led to the 
use of wax emulsion (Punic wax). For paintings on mummy 
cases, and on papyrus scrolls, the medium may have been size 
or gum. Professor Flinders Petrie says it was acacia gum. The 
wall paintings of ancient Mesopotamia as well as those of India 
and the farther East generally were all in tempera, and it is 
noteworthy that recipes and technical practices of the East and 
of the West seem to be curiously alike. The exact media used 
are doubtful. The same doubt exists with re^rd to the exact 
processes of wall and panel painting in tempera in ancient Greece 
and Italy, in the East, in Byzantine times, and in the early 
middle ages both north and south of the Alps. The materials 
and processes mentioned by Pliny or in the various technical 
handbooks are on the whole clearly established, but it is very 
difficult to say in particular cases what was the actual technique 
employed. Any certainty in this matter must be based on the 
results not only of superficial examination but of analysis, and 
the very small quantities of the materials that can be placed at 
the disposal of the chemist make it often impossible to arrive ata 
satisfactory diagnosis. 

A story in Pliny (xxxv, 102) shows that' the Greek pantl 
painters, when not ” encaustae,” used a water tempera, but 
whether size or was its main constituent we do not Imow. 
Apelles is said to have covered his finished panels writh a thin ccat 
of what Pliny calls ” atramentum,” which may have been a white 
of egg varnish, for spirit varnishes were not known in antiqffity 
(Deiger i. and ii. 183), and the Greeks do not seem to.have usad 
drying oils nor varnishes <made wnth these. Byzantine- pane) 
painting, according to Mount Athos Handbook, was eKeCu'M 
as a rule, in an egg tempera (Berger iii. 75), and this tei^^ue 
was foUowied. later oniin Italy i For Greek and Btruscan^italian) 
wall-paintings of the-pagan period ; for late Roman wall-paintings 
north of the Alps, and for Romanesque and Gothic wall-pairtbi^s. 
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we have to choose amongst the theories of size or egg tempera, 
wax tempera (emulsion), and the lime painting in “ fresco secco ” 
described by Theophilus. When we come to the panel painting 
from the 12th to the 15th century we are on surer ground. For 
the north we have the technical directions of Theophilus, for the 
south those of Cennino. Theophilus (i. ch. xxvii.) prescribes a 
tempera of gum from the cherry tree, and, with some pigments, 
white of egg. The finished panel was to be covered with an oil 
varnish (vernition). Cennino prescribes a tempera of the yolk 
of egg alone, half and half with the pigments, which have been 
finely ground in water and are very liquid, so that there might 
be in the ultimate compound about as much water as egg. A 
tempera of the whole egg with the milk of fig-shoots he recom- 
mends, not for panels, but for retouching fresco-work on the wall 
when it is dry. Tempera panels painted with egg yolk are, like 
the gum tempera panels of Theophilus, to be varnished with 
vemice liquida (oil varnish). In these media were executed 
all the fine tempera panels of the early Italian and early German 
schools of the isth century, and these represent a limited, but 
within its bounds a very perfect and interesting, form of the 
painter’s art. 

A word or two may be said here about the various subsidiary 
processes connected with 14th and 15th century panel painting, 
which are of great intcrc.st as showing the conscientious, and indeed 
devotional spirit in which the operations were carried out. At the 
outset of his Trattaio Cennino gives a list of the processes the panel 
punter has to go tluough, and in subsequent chapters he describes 
minutely each of these. The arti.st must “ know how to grind 
colours, to use glue, to fasten the linen on the panel, to prime with 
gesso, to scrape and smooth the gesso, to make reliefs in gesso, to 
put on bole, to gild, to burnish, to mix temperas, to lay on grounding 
colours, to transfer by pouncing through pricked lines, to sharjjcn 
lines with the stylus, to indent with little patterns, to carve, to 
colour, to ornament the panel, and finally to varnish it," The 
preliminary operations, before the artificer actually begins to 

colour ".or paint, will take him six years to learn, and it requires 
with Cennino hall a hundred chapters to describe them. The 
wooden panel is carefully compacted and linen is glued down over 
its face, and over this is laid, in many successive coats, a gesso 
ground of slaked plaster of Paris mixed with size, with which 
composition raised ornaments, such as the nimbi of saints, &c., 
can be modelled. Both the.se and the flat parts of the panel arc 
scraped and smoothed till they are like ivory. The design of the 
picture is then drawn out on tlie panel, and the outlines sharpened 
up with the utmost precision. Tne gilding of the background and 
■01 the carved woodwork in which the panel is set now follows. 
Armenian bole, ground finely with white of egg diluted with water, 
is spread over tne gesso and carefully biirnisncd as a ground for 
water gilding with white of egg. The gold is then burnished till it 
^pears almost dark (in the shadow) from its own refulgence. 
The delicate indented patterns which arc so charming on the gilded 
grounds of the painted panels on East Anglian screens, such as that 
at Soutbwuld, are stamped with Mttle punches, and Cennino says 
this is one of the most beautiful parts of the art. In the actual 
painting, which is on the non-gildcd part of the panel, the utmost 
attention is paid to the ornamentation of brocaded draperies, in 
which gold is used as a ground and is made to show in parts, wliile 
glazes of pigment mixed with drying oil are also used. Directions 
for painting the flesh, which is to be done after the draperies and 
background, are precise. There is an under-painting in a mono- 
chrome of terra verte and white, and over this in suoce-ssive coals 
of great thinness the flesh-tints are spread, every tint being laid in 
its right position on the face, the darkest flesh-tint being shaded 
down to the terra verte and softened off in a tender sfvirato 
manner. Many coats are superimposed, but the green ground is 
still to remain slightly visible. At the last the lightest flesh-tint 
is used to obtain the reliefs and the high lights are touched in in 
white. The outlines are sliarponed up with red mixed with black. 
The varnishing process shoula be delayed for at least a year, and 
the varnish, which was evidently thick, is to be spread by the fingers 
over the painted surfaces, care being taken not to let the varnish 
go over the gold ground. This should be done if possible in ^e 
sun, but Cennino says that if the varnish be boiled it will dry 
without being placed in the sun. 

The process thus described is not what we should call, in the 
modem sense, painting, for the precision and conventionality of 
the work and the great importance given to subsidiary details are 

S ite op^ed to the spirit of the art since the 16th century. Never- 
eless, the naive simplicity of the design and the exquisite delicacy 
of fhe finish have an unfailing charm. We feel, as Cennino says, 
that the artist has loved and delighted in his work, and regarded 
his patient manipulation 'as a religious act. A modem axtist in 
tempera specially pryiis|ss the old work for its " breadth, trans- 
parency and purity pfr colour/* qualities " owing to the gradual 


bringing forward of the picture from a simple outline of extreme 
beauty.^' " This outline is never lost; its beautifully opposed and 
harmonizing lines and masses are retained to the end, even strength- 
ened and accentuated, giving great distinctness at a distance even 
when not actually visible. A perfectly modulated monochrome 
of light and shade fills the outline, apparent through the overlaid 
glory of colour, over which again is thrown a veil of atmosphere, 
a refulgence of light, a suggestion of palpitating space " (Mrs 
Herrin^am’s Cennino, p. 218). A difficulty in the technique is 
the rapid drying of the medium, that prevents the fusing of the 
colours together in the impasto, which is possible in oil painting. 
Woltmann (History of Painting, Eng. trans., i. 406) thought that 
in the north honey was mixed with the white of egg or size to 
prevent too rapid drying, and he wrote, " this method rendered 
possible a liquid and softly gradated handling, and though the 
Italian variety of tempera allowed greater depth in the shadows, 
the northern gave on the whole greater brightness." In Italy, 
owing to the rapid drying of the ^g-yolk, modelling was often 
secured by hatching, which is not so pleasing in its ^ect as the 
other method of superimposing thin coats of paint one over the 
other till the prosier effect of shading is secured. One notable 
quality of tempera is its transparency, which is referred to by 
Cennino when be say.s that the original under-painting of terra 
verte is never to be wholly obliterated. 

The well-known group of the “ Three Graces,” from Botticelli’s 
large panel of the ” Allegory of Spring,” at Florence, gives the 
quality of tempera painting very aptly (see fig. 36, Plate X.). 
There is a Society of Painters in Tempera in London, and some 
artists are enthusiastic in their admiration of the process for its 
purity, sincerity and permanence. 

Under the heading " tempera " should be noticed another style 
of painting with a water-medium that is executed as a rule on a 
large scale and in a comparatively slight fashion. Painting for 
the purposes of temporary decoration on canvas or wood, so much 
used in the Italian cities of the Renaissance period, is of this kind. 
Large cartoons in colour for mural pictures or tapestry, of which 
Raphael’s cartoons are the most famous examples, are other ex- 
amples; while in modern times the technique is chiefly emploj^cd 
in theatrical scene painting. The pigments are tempered with 
.size or gum, and body is given to them by whitening, pipe- clay or 
similar substance. Work executed in this medium dries much 
lighter than when it is put on, and to execute it effectively, as in 
the case of stage scenery, requires much skill and practice. " In 
the study of the art of distemper painting a source of considerable 
embarrassment to the inexperienced eye is that the colours when 
wet present such a different appearance to what they do when 
dry.” So writes F. Lloyds, but W. Telbin, though he recognizes 
this difficulty, extols the process. " A splendid material dis- 
temper I For atmosphere unequalled, and for strength as powerful 
as oil, in half an hour you can do with it that which in water or oil 
would take one or two days 1 " The English word *' distemper " 
and the French " gouache " arc commonly applied to this style of 
broad summary painting in body-colour. " Distemper " to English 
ears suggests house-decoration, tempera " the work of the artist. 

§ 44. Oil Painting. — [See Eastlake, Materials for a History of 
OU Painting (London, 1847); M 6 rim 4 e, D$ la peinture ct Vhuile 
(Paris, 1830); Berger, Beitrage %ur Entwicklun^s-Geschichte der 
Maltechnik, esp. iii. 221 sqq., and iv. (Munich, 1897), &c.; 
Dalbon, Les Origines de la peinture d Vhuile (Paris, 1904^; 
Ludwig, Vber die Grundsdtze der Oelmalerei (Leipzig, 1876); 
Lessing, Vber das Alter der Oelmalerei, 1774.] 

Oil painting is an art rather of the north tlian of the south and 
east, for its development was undoubtedly furthered by the 
demand for moisture-resisting media in comparatively damp 
climates, and, moreover, the drying oils on which the technique 
depends were but sparingly prepared in lands where olive oil, 
which does not dry, was a staple product. 

Certain vegetable oils dry naturally in the air by a process of 
oxydization, and this drying or hardening is not accompanied by 
any considerable shrinking, nor by any change of colour; so that 
oil and substances mixed with it do not alter in volume nor in 
appearance as a consequence of the drying process. There may 
be a slow subsequent alteration in the direction of darkening or 
becoming more yellow ; but this is another matter. Among these 
oils the most important is linseed oil extracted from the seeds 
of the flax plant, poppy oil from the seeds of the opiuni poppy, 
and nut oil from the kernels of the common walnut. With these 
oils, generally linseed, ordinary tube colours used by painters in 
oil are prepared, and oil varnishes, also used by artists, are mode 
by dissolving in them certain resins. Their natural drying 
qualities can be greatly aided by subjecting them to heat, and 
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also by mingling with them chemical substances known as 
“ dryers,” of which certain salts of lead and zinc are the most 
famUiar. How far back in antiquity such oils and their proper- 
ties were known is doubtful. Certain varnishes are used in 
Egypt on mummy cases of the New Empire and on other surfaces, 
an^ though some of these are soluble in water, others resist it, 
and may be made with drying oils or essential oils, though the 
art of distilling these last cannot be traced back in Egypt earlier 
than the Roman imperial period. (See Berthelot, LaChimie au 
moyen age, i. 138 (Paris, 1893.) When Pliny tells us (xiv. 123) 
that all resins are soluble in oil, we might tliink he was contem- 
plating a varnish of the modern kind. Elsewhere, however (xxiv. 
34), he prescribes such a solution as a sort of emollient ointment 
for wounds, so it is clear that the oil he has in view is non-drying 
olive oil that would not make a varnish. In two passages of his 
Natural History (xv. 24-32, xxiii. 79-96) Pliny discourses at 
length on various oils, but does not refer to their drying properties. 
There is really no direct evidence of the use among the Greeks 
and Romans of drying oils and oil varnishes, though a recent 
writer (Cremer, Untersuckungen iiber den Beginn der Oelmalerei, 
Duss., 1899) has searched for it with desperate eagerness. The 
chief purpose of painting for which such materials would have 
been in demand is the painting of ships, but this we know was 
carried out in the equally waterproof medium of wax, with which 
resin or pitch was commingled by heat. The earliest mention of 
the use of a drying oil in a process connected with painting is in the 
medical writer Aetius, of the beginning of the 6th century a.d., 
who says that nut oil dries and forms a protective varnish 
over gilding or encaustic painting. From this time onwards the 
use of drying oils and varnishes in painting processes is well 
established. The Lucca MS. of the 8th or 9th century a.d. 
gives a recipe for a tran.sparent varnish composed of linseed 
oil and resin. In the Mount Aihos Handbook “ peseri,” or boiled 
linseed oil, appears in common use, and with resin is made into a 
varnish. In the same treatise also we find a clear description 
of oil painting in the modern sense; but since the dates of the 
various portions of the Handbook are uncertain, we may refer 
rather to Thcophilus (about a.d. i 100 ), who indicates the same 
process with equal clearness. The passages in Theophilus (i. 
chs. XX. and xxvi.-xxviii.) are of the first importance for the 
history of oil painting. He directs the artificer to take the 
colours he wishes to apply, to grind them carefully without 
water in oil of linseed prepared as he describes in ch. xx., and to 
paint therewith flesh and drapery, beasts or birds or foliage, 
just as he pleases. All kinds of pigments can be ground in the 
oil and used on wooden panels, for the work must be put out in 
the sun to dry. It is noteworthy that Theophilus (ch. xxvii.) 
seems to confine this method of painting to movable works 
(on panel, in ofere ligneo, in his tantum rebus quae sole siccari 
possunt) that can be carried out into the sun, but in ch. xxv. of 
the more or less contemporary third book of Heraclius (Vienna 
Quellenschriften, No. iv.) oil-paint may be dried either in the 
sun or by artificial heat. Heraclius, moreover, knows how 
to mix dryers (oxide of lead) with his oil, a device with which 
Theophilus is not acquainted. Hence to the latter the defect 
of the medium was its slow drying, and Theophilus recommends 
as a quicker process the gum tempera already described. In 
any case, whether the painting be in oil or tempera, the finished 
panel must be varnish^ in the sun with “ yemition ” (ch. xxi.), 
a varnish compounded by heat of linseed oil and a gum, which 
is probably sandarac resin. The Mount Athos Hartd^ook, § 53, 
describes practically the same technique, but indicates it as 
specially used for flesh, the inference ^ing that the draperies 
were painted in tempera or with wax. It is worth noting that 
the well-known black Madonnas,” common in Italy as well 
as in the lands of the Greek Church, may be thus explained. 
They are Byzantine icons in which the flesh has been pmnted 
in oil and the draperies in another technique. The oil has 
darkened with age, while the tempera parts have remained in 
contrast comparatively fresh. Some of them are probably the 
earliest oil paintings extant. 

Oil painting accordingly, though in an unsatisfactory form. 


is established at least as early as a.d. iioo. What had been 
its previous history ? Here it is necessary to take note of the 
interesting suggestion of Berger, that it was gradually evolved 
in the early Christian centuries from the then declining encaustic 
technique of classical times. Wc learn from Dioscorides, who 
dates rather later than the time of Augustus, that resin was 
mixed with wax for the painting of ships, and when drying oils 
came into use they would make with wax and resin a m^ium 
requiring less heat to make it fluid than wax alone, and one 
therefore more convenient for the brush-form of encaustic. 
Berger suspects the presence of such a medium in some of the 
mummy-case portraits, and points for confirmation to the 
chemical analysis of some pigments found in the grave of a 
painter at Herne St Hubert in Belgium of about the time of 
Constantine the Great (i. and ii. 230 seq.). One part wax with 
two to tlu'ee parts drying (nut) oil he finds by experiment a 
serviceable medium. Out of this changing wax-tcchnique he 
thinks there proceeded the use of drying oils ajid resins as media 
in independence of wax. If we hesitate in the meantime to 
regard this as more than a hypothesis, it is yet worthy of atten- 
tion, for any hypothesis that suggests a plausible connexion 
between phenomena the origin and relations of which are so 
obscure deserves a friendly reception. 

The Trattato of Cennino Cennini represents two or three 
centuries of advance on the Schedtda of Theophilus, and about 
contemporary with it is the so-called Strassburg MS., which 
gives a view of German practice just as the Trattato does of 
Italian. This MS., attention to which was first called by 
Eastlake {Materials, i. 126 seq.), contains a remarkable recipe 
for preparing ” oil for the colours.” Linseed or hempsced or 
old nut oil is to be boiled with certain dryers, of which white 
copperas (sulphate of zinc) is one. This, when bleached in the, 
sun, ”will acquire a thick consistence, and also become as 
transparent as a fine crystal. And this oil dries very fast, and 
makes all colours beautifully clear and glossy besides. All 
painters are not acquainted with it ; from its excellence it is 
called oleum preciosum, since half an ounce is well worth a 
shilling, and with this oil all colours are to be ground and 
tempered,” while as a final process a few drops of varnish 
are to be added. The MS. probably dates rather before than 
after 1400. 

Cennino’s treatise, written a little later, gives avowedly 
the recipes and processes traditional in the school of Giotto 
throughout the 14th century. He begins his account of oil 
painting with the remark that it was an art much practised by 
the “ Germans,” thus bearing out what was said at the com- 
mencement of this section. He proceeds (chs. 90-94) to describe 
an oil technique for walls and for panels that sounds quite 
effective and modern. Linseed oil is to be bleached in the sun 
and mixed with liquid varnish in the proportion of an ounce 
of varnish to a pound of oil, and in this medium all colours are 
to be ground. ” When you would paint a drapery with the 
three gradations,” Cennino proceeds, ” divide the tints and 
place them each in its position with your brush of squirrel hair, 
fusing one colour with another so that the pigments are thickly 
laid. Then wait certain days, come again and see how the 
paint covers, and repaint where needful. And in this way 
paint flesh or anything you please, and likewise mountains, 
trees and anything else.” In other chapters Cennino recom- 
mends certain portions of a painting in tempera to be put in in oil, 
and nowhere does he give a hint that the work in oil gave 
any trouble through its unwillingness to dry. His medium 
appears,’ however, to have been l^ick, and perhaps somewhat 
viscous (ch. 92). This combination of oil paint and tempera 
on the same piece is a matter, as wo shall presently see, of some 
significance. 

In the De re aedifieaioria of L. B. Alberti (written about 
1450), vi. 9 , there is a mention of “ a new discovery of laying 
on colours with oil of linseed so that th^ resist for ever all 
injuries from weather and climate,” which may have some 
reference to so-called ” German ” practice. 

The next Italian writer who says anything to the purpose is 
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Fihkrete, who wrote a long treatise on architecture and the arts 
of' 'design about 1464. It is published in the Vienna QueUen- 
sehriftin, neue Kolge, No. III. Like Cemiino, Filarete (loc. cit. 
p.' 641) speaks of oil painting as specially practised in “ Germany/’ 
and ’says it is a fine art when any one knows how to compass it. 
The medium is oil of linseed. “ But is not this vei^ thick ? ” 
he imagines some one objecting. “ Yes, but there is a way of 
thinning it ; I do not quite know how ; but it will be stood out in a 
vessel and clarify itself. I understand however that there is a 
quicker way of managing this — but let this pass, and let us go 
on to the method of painting.” Filarete’s evident uncertainty 
about a process, which may be that of the Strassburg MS. for 
producing oleum preeiosum, and his reference to “ Germany,” 
inclines us to look elsewhere than to Italy for knowledge about 
the oil technique. As a fact the evidence of the recipe books 
is borne out remarkably by that of other records which siK>w 
that a great deal of oil painting of one kind or another went 
on in northern lands from the 13th century onwards. Thrae 
records are partly in the form of accounts, showing large quan* 
titles of oil and resins furnished for the use of painters engaged 
in extensive works of- decoration; and partly in the form of 
contracts for executing pic'tures “ in good oil colours.” It is 
true that oil might be merely employed in mordants for gilding 
or in varnishes, and for oil painting merely in housc-decorator 
fashion over wood, or for colouring statues and reliefs in stone; 
nevertheless, with a use of proper critical -methods, it has l^een 
possible for M. Dalbon and others to establish incontestably 
the employment in artistic wall and panel-painting of drying 
oils and varnishe-s before the 1 sth century, both north and, to a 
lesser extent, south of the Alps. These passages have been 
too often quoted to be cited here. (See Eastlake, Materials^ 
p. 46 seq. ; Berger^ BeitrUgef iii. 206 seq., &r .) The earliest of the 
accounts, an English one, is dated >1239 : ‘‘ The king (Henry III.) 
to his treasurer and chamberlains. Pay from our treasury to 
Odo the goldsmith and Edward his son one hundred and seven- 
teen' shillings and tenpence for oil, sandarac resin, and colours 
bought, and for pictures executed in the Queen's Chamber at 
Westminster.” Another, about 1275 (temp. Edward I.), runs : 
*' To Robert King, for one cartload of charcoal for drying the 
painting in' the' King’s Chamber, ' . Ills Vllld.” In Flanders 
m 1304 there is an account (Dalbon, p. 43) : “ Pour 10 los d'oiU 
acaUe- pour fain destrempe as cotAeurs’' in 1373*1374 one for 
“ XIII libvres doolie de iinnis d faire colours ” (p. 45). This was 
for the use of a- certain : painter Loys, who executed mural 
conqiositions of which some of the subjects are recorded. In 
the matter of contracts, Dalbon (p. 52) prints one of 1320 pre- 
scribing figure and landscape subjects, to be executed ” en la 
nveiUewr tnaniete que il pourront estre faites en painture,"’ and 
concluding, ” et seront toutes ces chases faites d kuille,** and he 
points convincingly to such wording as a proof that the 
work here under consideration must be regarded as artistic 
figure-painting and not mere house decoration. Lastly, just 
bJrfore 1400, the painter Jehan Malouel receives in 1399 oil with 
colours for “ U peirUure de plusieurs tables et tableaux d'atUel” 
for- the C^thusian convent of Champmol near Dijon, which 
proves the use of ’ oil for panel as well as for mural painting. 

The further question about' the survival of actual remains 
of work' of I the class just noticed is a very difficult one. There 
seetns no reason why all this mural and. panel woric in oil of the 
14th century should have perished, unless the medium was 
ftolty> and; as is natural, many attempts have been made to 
identify ractant examples as representing these early phases of 
the oil 'teehndque^ Mural work we need not perhaps expect to 
find, for we knoMTifrom the later experience of , the. Italians of 
the i6th centtrfyithatiit was difiu:alt even then to find a safe 
method for oil painting on plaster. With panels preservation 
would be more likefy, and it is always poasibte that some datable 
r^kof the kind may be identified that will carry the monumental 
History of oil painting bade into the 14th century. An exhi- 
bioion ’early English painted pmels was held in 1896 in- the 
rooms of the Society of Antiquaries of . London, and some good 
[udgeSibsHered at the time that certain lath-oentury panels from 


St Michael-at “Plea, 'Norwich, were in oilj but this cannot- be, 
regarded as established. 

If such then be the early history of oil painting, what attitude: 
are we to adopt in face of the famous statement by Vasari that- 
the technique was the invention of the Flemish painter Van, 
Eyck in the year 1410 ? The statement was first made in the, 
2ist chapter of Vasari’s Introduction to his Lives of the Artists 
(1550), and runs as follows : *'Fu una bellissima iiwentione, ed un 
gran' commoditd all' arte della pittura, il trovare il colorito a olio.^ 
Di che fu primo inventote in Fiandra Giovanni da Bruggia ” (Jan 
van Eyck). In the life of Antonello da Messina, in the same 
edition, Vasari dresses up the bare fact he here relates, and gives 
it the personal anecdotal turn that accords with his literary 
methods. Here the ” invention ” follows on the incident of the 
splitting of a tempera panel varnished in oil, that according to 
traditional practice Van Eyck had put out in tlie sun to dry. 
This artist then turned his attention to devising some means for 
avoiding such mischances for the future, and, in Vasari’s words, 
“ being not less dissatisfied with the varnish than with the 
process of tempera painting, he began to devise means for 
preparing a kind of varnish which should dry in the shade, so 
as to avoid having to place his pictures in the sun. Having, 
made experiments with many things both pure and mixed- 
together, he at last found that linseed and nut oil, among the 
many which he had tested, were more drying than all the rest. 
These, therefore, boiled with other mixtures of his, made him 
the varnish which he had long desired.” This varnish Vasari 
goes on to say he mixed with the colours and found that it 
“ lit up the colours so powerfully that it gave a gloss of itself,” 
without any after-coat of varnish. 

Such is the famous passage in Vasari that has probably given 
rise to more controversy than any similar statement in the litera- 
ture of the arts. The question is, in what did the ” invention ” 
of the Van Eycks, Hubert and Jan his younger brother, consist ? 
and the first answer that would occur to any one knowing alike 
the earlier history of the oil medium and Vasari's anecdotal, 
predilections is the answer ” There was no invention at all.” 
The drying properties of linseed and nut oil and the way to 
increase these had long been known, as had also the preparation 
of sandarac oil-varnish, as well as a colourless (spirit ?) varnish of 
which there is mention in accounts prior to the rsth century- 
(Dalbon, p. 93). The mixing of varnish with oil for a medium* 
was also known, and indeed the oleum fneciosutn may. be the real 
” invention ” erf which Alberti and Filarete had only vaguely- 
heard, and of which the Van Eycks later on received the credit. 
The epitaphs for the tombs of the two Van Eycks make no mention 
of such a feat as Vasari ascribes to them, and it is quite open to 
any one to take up the position that it was no improvement in 
technique that brought to the Van Eycks their fame in connexion 
with oil painting, but rather an artistic improvement that 
consisted in using a traditional process to execute pictures which 
in design, finish, beauty and glow- of colour far surpassed every- 
thing previously produced in the northern schools. Pliny 
writes of the works of a Greek painter of about 400 b . c . that they 
were the first that had the power ” to rivet the gaze of the 
spectator,” and in like manner we may say of the- " Atloration 
erf the Lamb ” by- the Van Eycks, the titular firstfruits of the 
oil painter’s . technique, that it impressed the world of its time 
so mightify through its artistic power and beauty as to elevate 
to a sort of mystic importance the very- method in which the 
pmints ■were mixed. There, is. much force in this view, but at the 
same time it is impossible to deny to the. Van Eycks the credit 
of technical improvements, For one thing, an -artist who has 
an exceptional feeling for colour, texture and delicacy of finish 
will certainly pay- special attention to his technical media; for 
another, the Van Eycks had a reputation long before Vasari’s 
time for researches into these media. In 1456, fifteen years after 
thei death df the younger brother, Bartolommeo Facioy ol 
S^zia> wrote a tract De viris illustiibus in which -he speaks 
of a certain ** Joannus Gallicus,” who can be identified as Jan 
van Eyck, as specially ” learned in thosc arts which contributed 
to the making of a picture, and was on. that account credited 
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with the discovery of many things in the properties of colours, 
which he had learned from ancient traditions recorded by Pliny 
and other writers.” Filarete(r. 1464) also knew of the repute of 
Jan van Eyck in connexion with the oil technique. Hence we 
may, credit the Van Eycks with certain teclinical improvements 
on traditional practices and preparations in the oil technique, 
though these can hardly be termed “ inventions,” while their 
artistic achievement was great enough to force into prominence 
whatever in the technical department they had accomplished. 

Another and a more important question remains behind: 
What was, in fact, the practice in the matter of oil painting in 
vogue before the Van Eycks, altered or at any rate perfected 
by them and their successors, and in general use up to the time 
of Vasari; and how was it related to the older more widely 
diffused painting “ a tempera ” ? 

It is indisputable that the oil painting of the Van Eycks and 
the early Flemish school, together with that of the Florentines 
and Umbrians, and indeed of all the Italians up to Vasari’s 
time, save the Venetians, Correggio, and some other north 
Italians, docs not greatly differ in artistic effect, nor, as far as can 
be judged, in handling, from earlier or contemporary temperas. 
For example, at Venice in the 15th century, Crivelli paints 
always in tempera, Cima in oils, but the character of their surface 
is almost the same, and if anything the tempera is richer in effect 
than the oil. The contrary is no doubt the case with tlie tempera 
” Madonna with the Violet ” in the Priests’ Seminary at Cologne 
when compared with the somewhat later “ Dombild,” also by 
Stephan Lochner, which is believed to be painted in oils, but the 
two are still in technit:al character very nearly akin. The fact 
is that tempera panels were usually coated with an oil varnish, 
necessarily of a somewhat warm tint, and we could hardly expect 
to distinguish them from oil pictures painted in or covered by 
varnish, unless there were a difference in the handling of the 
pigments. The method of handling appears however to be on 
the whole the same, and there are many who believe that in all 
essentials it is the same. Tempera panels, as we have learned 
from Cennino, were not only varnished but in parts might be 
painted in oils (ch. 143), and it is one view of the technique of the 
early Flemings that it was only an over-painting in oils over a 
preparation in tempera. Berger is of the opinion that the process 
was something between the two, that is to say, that it was oil 
tempera, the medium being an emulsion of oil and water through 
the intermediary of a gum. Such a medium would, as he points 
out (Beitrage, iii. 247 .seq.), combine the thinness and limpidity in 
manipulation characteristic of a water tempera with the property 
of drying hard and impervious to moisture. This is of course 
only a theory. Of far more weight is the suggestion made by 
Principal Laurie, of Edinburgh, who has earned on for years a 
serie.s of careful experiments in the various pigments and media 
employed in oil painting. As one result of these experiments 
he has found that the ordinary drying oils and oil varnishes do 
not, as used to be assumed, “ lock up ” or completely cover and 
protect pigments so as to prevent the access of moisture and the 
gases of the atmosphere, but that this function is far more effec- 
tively performed by hard pine-balsams, such as Canada balsam, 
dissolved in an essential oil and so made into a varnish or painting 
medium. In pictures by Van Eyck Principal Laurie has detected 
what he believes to be the use of pigments of a notoriously 
fugitive character, and he is convinced that the most effectual 
medium for preserving these in the condition in which they have 
come down to us would be a natural pine-balsam, with probably 
4 small proportion of drying oil j he suggests therefore that the 
iptroduction of these ingredients may be the real secret of the Van 
Eyck technique. There is as yet no proof that the Van Eycks 
rpally used such a medium, though it is a preparation pos.sibIe 
at their time, and when thinned by a process of emulsification 
with egg, as Dr Laurie suggests, would be a serviceable one; but 
tkey and the other early oil painters certainly used a method, and 
ip air probability media, that did not diffter greatly as regards 
manipulation from those in vogue in tpihpera. 

From the aesthetic point of view therefore we have to regard 
early oil painting as only another form of the older tempera, 


expressing exactly the same artistic ideals and dominated .by the, 
same view of the relation of art to nature. To Vasari the artistie, 
advantage of the oil medium was, first, its convenience, and, next> 
the depth and brilliancy it lent to the colours, which he says it 
“ kindled,” while at the same time it lent itself to a soft fusing, 
of tints in manipulation, so that artists could give to their figures, 
in this technique the greatest charm and beauty combined with, 
a force that made them seem to stwid out in relief from the panel. 
Such a description applies very justly to work like that of. the 
Van Eycks in the “ Adoration of the Lamb,” or the later panels 
of Antonello da Messina, who, according to Vasari’s often- 
repeated story, introduced the Flemish system of oil paintingjntp. 
Venice. The description does not however apply to the freer, 
more sweeping, more passionate handling of the brush by the 
greatest of the Venetians such as 'Iltian or Veronese, and still 
less to the oil painting of 17th-century masters like Rubens or 
Rembrandt or Velazquez. It is quite clear that whatever 
improvements in oil technique were due to the early Flemings, 
oil painting in the modern sense owes still more to the Venetians, 
who first taught the world the full artistic possibilities of the 
process. Giovanni Bellini, whose noble altarpiece in S. Pietro 
at Murano may be called, in a phrase once applied to another of 
his pictures, “ the canon of Venetian art,” is probably entitled 
to be called the father of modern oil painting. Beginning as a 
painter in tempera and adopting the new process about 1475, 
Bellini was able so far to master the new medium that .he handed 
it on with all its possibilities indicated to Giorgione, Palma and 
Titian. That Venetian oil painting however, with all its brilliancy 
and freedom, was a child of the older tempera technique is shown 
by its characteristic method, which consisted in an under-paint- 
ing in dead colour, over which were superimposed the transparent 
glazes that secured the characteristic Venetian richness of colour- 
ing. Now all the recent writers on the Van Eyck technique agree 
that, wliatevcr were the exact media employed, the tempera 
tradition, and perhaps the tempera vehicles, were maintained for 
the underpainting. In the old tempera-panel technique of 
Cennino there was a monochrome underpamting in a greenish 
pigment, over which the flesh tints were spread in thin layers so 
as never completely to obliterate the ground. Such an under- 
painting in a few simple colours, bMck, white and red, was 
employed by Titian and others of the Venetians, and over it 
were laid the rich juicy transparent pigments,, till' “ little by 
little he would have covered with real living flesh these fitst 
abstracts of his intention ” (Boschini). There is some evidence, 
that in many cases these underpaintings were in tempera, which 
would have the advantage of drying more quickly than under- 
paintings in oil, and* Boschini (Le Ricche minere della pittura 
veneziana, 1674) expressly says that the blues in Venetian 
paintings, e.g. by Veronese, were painted often a guaszo. 
There was a reason, however, why the Venetians would alter the 
traditional practice of their blemish forerunners. The latter 
were almost entirely panel painters, while the Venetians used, 
canvas. Now certain media, like the hard pine-balsams which 
Dr I.aurie thinks were the basis of the Van Eyck medium, arC' 
suitable for the immovable surfaces of a well-grounded panel, 
but would be liable to crack on canvas which is more or less 
yielding. Hence the tougher oil vehicles were in advanced 
Venetian painting exclusively employed. 

Tliis distinction between the thin transparent pigments and 
those of an opaque body, which is as old as oil painting in any 
form, becomes in the hands of Bellini and the later Venetians the 
fundamental principle of the technique. The full advantage of 
this thinness and transparency is gained by the use of the 
pigments in question as ” glazes ” over a previously laid solid' 
impasto. This impasto may be modelled up in monochrome or 
in any desired tinu chosen to work in with the colours of the 
superimposed glazes. Effects of colour of great depth and bril- 
liancy may thus be obtained, and after the glaze has been floated' 
oVer the surface a.touch of the thumb, where the underpainting 
is loaded and lights are required, will so far thin it as to let the 
underlying colour show through and blend with the deeper tint 
of the glaze in the shadows, Thus in the noble Veronese in 
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thft London National Gallery, called the “ Consecration of St 
Nicholas,” the kneeling figure of the saint is robed in green with 
sleeves of golden orange. This latter colour is evidently carried 
through as underpainting over the whole draped portions of 
the figure, the green being then floated over and so manipulated 
that the golden tint shows through in parts and gives the high 
lights on the folds. 

Again the relation of the two kinds of pigment may be reversed, 
and the full-bodied ones mixed with white may be struck into a 
previously laid transparent tint. The practice of painting into a 
wet glaze or rubbing was especially characteristic of the later 
Flemings, with Rubens at their he^, and this' again, though a 
polar opposite to that of the Venetians, is also derived from the 
earlier tempera, or modified tempera, techniques. The older 
tempera panels, when finished, were, as we have seen, covered 
with a coating of oil varnish generally of a w’arm golden hue, and 
in some parts they were, as Cennino tells us, glazed with trans- 
parent oil paint. Now Van Mander tells us in the introduction to 
his Schilderboek of 1604, verse 17, that the older Flemish and 
German oil painters. Van Eyck, Diker and others, were accus- 
torned, over a slightly painted monochrome of water-colour in 
which the drawing was carefully made out, to lay a thin coat of 
semi-transparent flesh tint in oil, through which the under- 
painting was still visible, and to use this as the ground for their 
subsequent operations. In the fully matured practice of Rubens 
this thin glaze became a complete painting of the shadows in 
rubbings of deep rich transparent oily pigment, into which the 
half-tones and the lights were painted while it was still wet. 
Des<-amps, in his Vie des peintres flamands (Paris, 1 753), describes 
Rubens’s method of laying in his shadows without any use of 
white, which he called the poison of this part of the picture, and 
then painting into them with solid pigment to secure modelling 
by touches laid boldly side by side, and afterwards tenderly 
fused by the brush. Over this preparation the artist would 
return with the few decided strokes which are the distinctive 
signs-manual of the great master. The characteristic advantages 
of this method of work are, first, breadth, and second, speed. 
The under tint, often of a rich soft umber or brown, being spread 
equally over the canvas makes its presence felt throughout, 
although all sorts of colours and textures may be paint^ into 
it. Hence the whole preserves a unity of effect that is highly 
pictorial. Further, as the whole beauty of the work depends 
on the skill of hand by which the solid pigment is partly sunk 
into the ^laze at the shadow side, while it comes out drier and 
stronger m the lights, and as this must be done rightly at once or 
not at all, the process under a hand like that of Rubens is a 
singularly rapid one. Exquisite are the effects thus gained when 
the under tint is allowed to peep through here and there, blending 
with the solid touches to produce the subtlest effects of tone and 
colour. 

Of these two distinct and indeed contrasted methods of 
handling oil pigment, with solid or with transparent under- 
painting, that of the Flemings has had most effect on later 
practice. Tlie technique dominated on the whole the French 
school of the 18th century, and has had a good deal of influence 
on the painting of Scotland. In general, however, the oil 
painting of the 17th and succeeding centuries has not been 
bound by any distinctive rules and methods. Artists have felt 
themselves free, perhaps to an undue extent, in their choice of 
media, and it must be admitted that very good results have been 
achieved by the use of the simplest vehicles that have been known 
throughout the whole history of the art. If Rembrandt begin 
in the Flemish technique, Velazquez uses at first solid under- 
paintings of "a somewhat heavy kind, but when these masters 
attain to full command of their media they paint apparently 
without any special system, obtaining the results they desired, 
now by one process and now again by another, but always 
working in a free untrammelled spirit, and treating the materials 
in the spirit of a master rather than of a slave. In modern | 
painting generally we can no longer speak of established processes 
and methods of work, for every artist claims the right to experi- 
liient at hi? will, and to produce his result in the way that suits 


his own individuality and the special nature of the task before 
him. 

8 45- "Water - Colour Painting. — ^[Cosmo Monkhouse, The 
Earlier English Water-Colour Painters (2nd ed., London, 1897); 
Redgrave, A Century of Painters; and Hamerton, The Graphic 
Arts, contain chapters on this subject.] 

Water-colour painting, as has been said, is only a particular 
form of tempera, in which the pigments are mixed with gum 
to make them adhere, and often with honey or glycerin to 
prevent them drying too fast. The surface operated on is for 
the most part paper, though “ miniature ” painting is in water- 
colour on ivory. The technique was in use for the illustrated 
' papyrus rolls in ancient Egypt, and the illuminated MSS. of 
the medieval period. As a rule the pigments used in the MSS. 
were mixed with white and were opaque or “ body ” colours, 
while water-colour painting in the modern sense is mostly trans- 
parent, though the body-colour technique is also employed. 
There is no historical connexion between the water-colour 
painting on the vellum of medieval MSS. and the modern 
practice. Modern water-colour painting is a development 
rather from the drawings, which the painters from the 1 5th to the 
17th century were constantly executmg in the most varied media* 
Among the processes employed was the reinforcement of an 
outline drawing with the pen by means of a slight w'ash of the 
same colour, generally a brown. In these so-called pen-and- 
wash drawings artists like Rembrandt were fond of recording 
their impressions of nature, and the water-colour picture was 
evolved through the gradual development in importance of the 
wash as distinct from the line, and by the gradual addition to if 
of colour. It is true that we find some of the old masters 
occasionally executing fully-tinted water-colour drawings quite 
in a modern spirit. There are landscape studies in body-colour 
of this kind by Diirer and by Rubens. These are, however, of 
the nature of accidents, and the real development of the tech- 
nique did not begin till the i8th century, when it was worked 
out, for the most part in England, by artists of whom the most 
important were Paul Sandby and John Robert Cozens, who 
flourished during the latter half of the T8th century. First the 
wash, which had been originally quite flat, and a mere adjunct 
to the pen outline, received a certain amount of modelling, and 
the advance was quickly made to a complete monochrome in 
which the firm outline still played an important part. The 
element of colour was first introduced in the form of neutral 
tints, a transparent wash of cool grey being used for the sky 
and distance, and a comparatively warm tint of brown for the 
for^round. “ The progress of English water-colour,” writes 
Mr Monkhouse, “was from monochrome through neutral tint 
to full colour.” Cozens produced some beautiful atmospheric 
effects with these neutral tints, though the rendering of nature 
was only conventional, but it was reserved for the second genera- 
tion of English water-colour artists to develop the full resources 
of the technique. This generation is represented centrally by 
Thomas Girtin (1775-1802) and J. M. W. Turner (1775-1851), 
the latter of whom is by far the greatest representative of the 
art that has hitherto appeared. To Girtin, who died young 
and whose genius, like that of Masaccio, developed early, is due 
the distinction of creating water-colour painting as an art 
doling with the tones and colours of nature as they had beea 
dealt with in the older media. W. H. Pyne, a contemporary 
water-colour artist who also wrote on the art, says of Girtin that 
he “ prepared his drawings on the same principle which had 
hitherto been confined to painting in oil, namely, laying in the 
object upon his paper with the local colour, and shading ^e same 
with the individual tint of its own shadow. Previous to the 
practice of Turner and Girtin, drawings were shaded first 
entirely through, whatever their component parts — ^houses, 
cattle, trees, mountains, foregrounds, middle-jB;round and dis- 
tances, all with black or grey, and these objects were after- 
wards stained or tinted, enriched or finished, as is now the custom 
to colour prints. It was the new practice, introduced by these' 
distinguished artists, that acquired for desi^s in water-colours . 
upon paper the title of paintings.” 
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Girtin “ opened the gates of the art ” and Turner entered in. 
If the palette of the former was still restricted, Turner exhausted 
all the resources of the colour box, and moreover enrichwl the 
art by adding to the traditional transparent washes the effects 
to be gained from the use of body colour. Body colours, how- 
ever, were not only laid on by Turner with the solid impasto of the 
medieval illuminations. He was an adept at dragging thin 
films of them over a tinted ground so as to secure the subtle 
colour effects which can also be won in pastel. It would be 
useless to attempt any account of the technical methods of 
Turner or of the more modern practitioners in the art, for as in 
modern oil painting so here, each artist feels at liberty to adopt 
any media and processes which seem to promise the result he 
has in view. The varieties of paper used in modern water-colour 
practice are very numerous, and the idiosyncrasy of each artist 
expresses itself in the way he will manipulate his ground; 
superinduce one over the other his transparent washes ; load with 
solid body colour; sponge or scratch the paper, or adopt any of 
the hundred devices in which modern practice of painting is so 
rife. (G. B. B.) 

General Authorities on Technique. — Hamerton, The Graphic 
Arts : A Treatise on the Varieties of Drawing, Painting and Engraving 
(London, 1882), a work combining technical and artistic informa- 
tion, is the best single book on this subject. More archaeological 
is Berger, Beitrdge zur Entwickelungs-Oeschichte der Maltechnik 
(Munich, 1897-1004; partly in second editions. The la.st part is 
yet to come), 'i'he series Quellenschriften fiiv Kunstgeschichte und 
Kunsttechnik des Mittelalters und der Renaissance (Vienna, variou.s 
dates from 1871) contains many publications of much value, 
among them being, i., Cennino Cennini, Das Buck von der Kunst, 
German trans. of the Trattato, with note by Ilg; vii., Thcophilus, 
Schedula dirersarum artium, Ger. trans. by Ilg. Cennino’s 
Trattato has also been edited in English by Mrs Herringham 
(London, 1899). Mrs Merriheld, Ancient Practice of Painting 

g vols., London, 1849), and Sir Charles Hastlakci, Materials for a 
istory of Oil Painting (2 vols., 1849 and 1869), arc valuable 
standard works. Information as to Byzantine processes is to lie 
found in the Mount Athos Handbook in “ Manuel d'iconographie 
chrdtienne grecque ct latino," by Didron the elder (Paris, 1845). 
Church, The Chemistry of Paints and Painting (3rd cd., London, 1901), 
is by far the best book on its subject. Vasari on Technique, tTa.ns. by 
Miss Maclehose and edited with commentary by Baldwin Brown 
(London, 1907), contain.^ a good deal of information. Paul Schultze- 
Naumburg, Die Technik der Malerei (Leipzig, no date); Vib^, 
La Science de la peinture (Paris, 1890), may also be mentioned. 

Recent Schools of Painting 
British. 

At the beginning of the last quarter of the 19th century 
British art was held to be in a vigorous and authoritative 
position. During the years immediately preceding it had been 
developing with regularity and had displayed a vitality which 
seemed to be full of promise. It was supported by a large array 
of capable workers; it had gained the widest recognition from the 
public; and it was curiously free from those internal conflicts 
which diminish the strength of an appeal for popular apprecia- 
tion. There were then few sharp divergences or subdivisions 
of an important kind. The leadership of the Royal Academy 
was generally conceded, and its relations with the mass of 
outside artists were little wanting in cordiality. Qne of the chief 
reasons for this understanding was that at this time an almost 
unprecedented approval was enjoyed by nearly all classes of 
painters. Picture-collecting had become a general f^hion, 
an(l even the youngest workers received encouragement directly 
they gave evidence of a reasonable share of capacity. The 
demand was equal to the supply; and though the number of 
men who were adopting the artistic profession was rapidly 
increasing, there seem^ little danger of over-production. 
Pictorial art had established ^on all sorts of people a hold too 
strong, as it seemed, to be affected by change of fashion. All 
pointed in the direction of a permanent prosperity. 

Subsequent events provided a curious commentary on the 
anticipations which were reasonable enough in 1875. That 
year b now seen to have been, not the beginning of an era 
of unexampled success for British pictorial art, but rather the 
culminating point of preceding activity. During the period 
whi<^ has succeeded we have witnessed a rapid decline in the 


popular interest in picture-painting and a marked alteration hr 
the conditions under which artists have had to work. In the 
place of the former sympathy between the public and the 
producers, there grew up something which almost approached 
indifference to their best and sincercst efforts. Simultaneously 
there developed a great amount of internal dissension and of 
antagonism between different sections of the art community. 
As an effect of these two causes, a new set of circumstances 
came into existence, and the aspect of the British school under- 
went a radical change. Many art workers found other ways of 
using their energies. The slackening of the popular demand 
inclined them to experiment, and to test forms of practice which 
formerly were not accorded serious attention, and it led to the 
formation of detached hostile groups of artists always ready 
to contend over details of technical procedure. Restlessness 
became the dominant characteristic of the British school, along 
with some intolerance of the popular lack of sympathy. 

The first sign of the coming change appeared very soon after 
1875. The right of the Royal Academy to define and direct the 
policy of the Briti.sh school was disputed in 1877, _ 
when the Grosvenor Gallery was started “ with the anevenor 
intention of giving special advantages of exhibition Oeuerr 
to artists of established reputation, some of whom end the 
have previously been imperfectly known to the '*®***y'*^ 
public." This exhibition gallery was designed not so much as a 
rival to the Academy, as to provide a place where could be 
collected the works of those men who did not care to make their 
appeal to the public through the medium of a large and hetero- 
geneous exhibition. As a rallying place for the few unusual 
painters, standing apart from their fellows in conviction and 
method, it had good reason for existence ; and that it was not 
regarded at Burlington House as a rival was proved by the fact 
that among the contributors to the first exhibition were included 
Sir Francis Grant, the President of the Royal Academy, and such 
artists as Leighton, Millais, G. F. Watts, Alma-Tadema, G. D. 
Leslie and E. Poyntcr, who were at the time Academicians or 
Associates. With them, however, appeared such men as 
Burne-Jones, Holman Hunt, Walter Crane, W. B. Richmond 
and J. McN. Whi.stler, who had not heretofore obtained the 
publicity to which they were entitled by the exceptional quality 
and intention of their work. There was doubtless .some sugges- 
tion that the Academy was not keeping touch with the more 
important art movements, for shortly after the opening of the 
Grosvenor Gallery there began that attack upon the official art 
leaders which has been one of the most noteworthy incidents in 
recent art history in Great Britain. The initial stage of this 
conflict ended about 1886, when the vehemence of the attack 
had been weakened, partly by the withdrawal of some of the 
more prominent " outsiders,” who had meanwhile been elected 
into the Academy, and partly by the formation of smaller 
societies, which afforded the more “ advanced ” of the younger 
men the opportunities which they desired for the exposition of 
their views. In a modified form, however, the antagonism 
between the Academy and the outsiders has continued. The 
various protesting art associations continue to work in most 
matters independently of one another, with the common belief 
that the dominant influence of Burlington House is not exercised 
entirely as it should be for the promotion of the best interest.s 
of British art, and that it maintains tradition as against the 
development of individualism and a “ new style." 

The agitation in all branches of art effort was not entirely 
without result even inside Burlington House. Some of the 
older academic views were modified, and changes seriously 
discussed, which formerly would have been rejected as opposed 
to all the traditions of the society. Its calmness under attack, 
and its ostentatious disregard of the demands made upon it by 
the younger and more strenuous outsiders, have veiled a great 
deal of shrewd observation of passing events. It may be said 
that l^e Academy has known when to break up an organization 
in which it recognized a possible source of dai^;er, by selecting 
the ablest leaders of the opposition to fill vacancies in its own 
ranks; it has given places on its walls to the works of those 
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reformen.wha were not unwilling to be represented in the annual 
exhibitions; and it has, without seeming to yield to clamour, 
responded perceptibly to the pressure of professional opinion. 
In so doing, though it has not checked the progress of the 
changing fashion by which the popular liking for pictorial art 
has diverted into other channels, it has kept its hold upon 
the public, and has not to any appreciable extent weakened its 
position of authority. 

It is doubtful whether a more definite participation by the 
Academy in the controversies of the period would have been of 
Changtd ^ means of prolonging the former good 

CoadJtioam relations between artists and the collectors of works 
of art. The change is the result of something more 
than the failure of one art society to fulfil its entire 
mission. The steady falling of! in the demand for modern 
pictures has been due to a combination of causes which have 
been powerful enough to alter nearly all the conditions under 
which British painters have to work. For example, the older 
collectors, who had for some years anterior to 1875 bought up 
eagerly most of the more important canvases which came within 
their reach, could find no more room in their galleries for further 
additions; again, artists, with the idea of profiting to the utmost 
by the keenness of the competition among the buyers, had forced 
up their prices to the highest limits. But the most active of all 
causes was that the younger generation of collectors did not show 
the same inclination that had swayed their predecessors to limit 
their attention to modern pictorial art. They li.rned more and 
more from pictures to other forms of artistic effort. They built 
themselves houses in which the possibility of hanging large 
canvase.s was not contemplated, and they began to call upon the 
craftsman and the decorator to supply them with wliat was 
necessary for the adornment of their homes. At first this 
modification in the popular taste was scarcely perceptible, but 
with every successive year it became more marked in its 
effect. 

Latterly more money has been spent by one class of collectors 
upon pictures than was available even in the best of the times 
which have passed away; but this lavish expenditure has been 
devoted not to the acquisition of works by modern men, but to 
the purchase of examples of the old masters. Herein may often 
be recognized the wish to become possessed of objects which 
have a fictitious value in consequence of their rarity, or which 
are sound investments.’' Evidence of the existence of this 
spirit among collectors is seen in the prevailing eagerness to 
acquire works which inadequately represent .some famous 
master, or are even ascribed to him on grounds not always 
credible. The productions of minor men, such as Henry 
Morland, who had never been ranked among the masters, 
have received an amount of attention quite out of proportion 
to what merits they possess, if only they can be proved to be 
scarce examples, or historically notorious. All this implies 
in the creed of the art patron a change which has necessarily 
reacted on living painters and on the conditions of their art 
production. 

These, then, are the conclusions to which we are led by a 
comparison of the movements which affected the British school 
Portniture *^75 ^ beginning of the 20th centuty. 

* To a wide appreciation of all types of picton^ 
art succeeded a grudging and careless estimate of the 
value of the bulk of artistic endeavour. Only a few branches 
of production are still encouraged by anything approadiing an 
efficient demand. Portraiture is the mainstay of the majority 
of the figure painters; it has never lost its popularity, and may be 
said to have maintained satisfactorily its hold, upon all classes 
of society, for the desire to possess personal records is » very 
general and is independent of any art fashion. It has persisted 
through all the changes of view which have been increasingly 
active in recent years. Episodical art, illustrating sentiment^ 
motives or incidents with some touch of dramatic 
action, has. remained popular^ because it has some 
degree of literary interest; but imaginative works and 
pictures which have been produced chiefly as expressions of an 
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original regard for nature, or of' some unusual 'convictiop as to 
technical details, have found comparatively few. admirers. Ther 
designers, however, and the workers in the decorative arts have, 
found opportunitie.s which formerly were denied to 
them. They have had more scope for the display ®ecorar/v* 
of their ingenuity and more inducement to exercise 
their powers of invention. A vigorous and influential school of 
design developed which promised to evolve work of originality 
and excellence. British designers gained a hearing abroad, and 
mrned emphatic approval in ('ountries where a sound decora- 
tive tradition had been maintained for centurie.s. 

The one dominant influence, that of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood, which in the ’fifties was altering the whole com- 
plexion of British art, had begun to wane early in want of 

the ’seventies, and it was rapidly being replaced p«- 

by another scarcely less distinctive. The younger 
generation of artists had wearied, even before 1875, 
of the prc-Raphaelitc precision, and were impatient Prevail 
of the restrictions imposed upon their freedom of Mtuevee,. 
technical expression by a method of practice which required, 
laborious application and unquestioning obedience to a rather 
formal code of regulations. ITiey yearned for greater freedom 
and boldness, and for a better chance of asserting their individual 
capacities. So they gave way to a strong reaction against the 
creed of their immediate predecessors, and cut themselves 
deliberately adrift. 

With the craving of young artists for new forms of technique 
came also the idea that the “ old-master traditions ” were 
opposed to the exact interpretation of nature, and were based 
too much upon convention to be adapted for the needs of men 
who believed that absolute realism was the one thing worth 
aiming at in picture-production. So Paris instead of Rome 
became the educational centre. There was to British students, 
dissatisfied with the half-hearted and imperfect systems of 
teaching with which they were tantalized at. home, a peculiar!)' 
exhilarating atmosphere in the French studios — an amount of. 
enthusiasm and a love of art for its own sake without parallel ' 
elsewhere. They saw in operation principles which led by the 
right sequence of stages to sure and certain results. In these, 
circumstances they allowed their sympathies with French 
methods to become rather exaggerated, and were somewhat* 
reckless in their adoption of. both the good and bad qualities 
of so attractive a school. 

At- first the results of this breaking away from all the older 
educational customs were not wholly satisfactory. British 
students came back from France better craftsmen, stronger and 
sounder draughtsmen, more skilful manipulators, and with au' 
in^itely more correct appreciation of refinements of tone- 
management than they had ever possessed before; hut they 
brought back also a disproportionate amount of French manner- 
ism and a number of affectations which sat awkwardly upon 
them. In the first flush of their conversion they went further 
than was wise or necessary, for they changed their motives as 
well as their methods. The quietness of subject and reserve 
of manner which had been hitherto eminently characteristic 
of the British school were abandoned for foreign sensationalism 
and exaggeration of effect. An affectation of extreme vivacity, 
a liking for theatrical suggestion, even an inclination towards 
coarse presentation of unpleasant incidents from modern life 
— all of which could be found in the paintings of the French 
artists who were then recognized as leaders — must be noted as 
importations from the Pans studios. They were the source of 
a distinct degeneration in the artistic taste, and they introduced 
into British pictorial practice certain unnatural tendencies^ 
Scarcely less evident was the depredation in the instinctive 
colour-sense of British painters, which was brought about by 
the adoption of the French habit of regarding strict accurac)”.^ 
of tone-relation as the one important thing to aim at. Before 
this there had been a preference f0r rich and sumptuous har- 
monies. and for chromatic effects which were rather comproimisea 
with, than exact renderings of, nature; but as the foreign 
influence grew more active, these pleasant adaptations, inspired 
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\yy a sensuous love of colour for its own sake, were abandoned 
for more scientific statements. The colder and cruder tone- 
studies of the modern Frenchman became the models upon 
which the younger artists based themselves, and the standards 
against which tliey measured their own success. “ Actuality ” 
was gained, but much of the poetry, the delicacy, and the 
subtle charm which had distinguished British colourists were 
lost. 

For some while there was a danger that the art of Great 
Britain might become hybrid, with the French strain predomi- 
Daagerof natjng. So many students had succumbed to the 
French fascination of a system of training which seemed to 
latiuence. supply them with a perfect equipment on all points, 
that they were inclined to despise not only the educational 
methods of their own country, but also the inherent charac- 
teristics of British taste. The result was that the exhibitions 
were full of pictures which presented English people and 
English landscape in a purely arbitrary and artificial manner, 
strictly in accordance with a French convention which was out 
of sympathy with British instincts, and indeed, with British 
facts. Ultimately a discreet middle course was found between 
the extreme application of the science of the French art schools 
and the comparative irresponsibility in technical matters which 
had so long existed in the British Isles. In the careers of men 
like Stanhope Forbes, H. S. Tuke, Frank Bramley, and other 
prominent members of the school, many illustrations are pro- 
vided of the way in which this readjustment has been effected. 
Their pictures, if taken in a sufficiently long sequence, summarize 
instructively the course of the movement which became active 
about 1875. They prove how valuable the interposition of 
France has been in the matter of artistic education, and how 
much Englishmen have improved in their understanding of the 
technique of painting. 

One noteworthy outcome of the triumph of common .sense 
over fanaticism must be mentioned. Now that the exact 
Weekeniag which French teaching should bear to British 

of the thought has been adjusted, an inclination to revive 

Premeb the more typical of the forms of pictorial expression 
tatiaeace. .^yhich have had their vogue in the past is becoming 
increasingly evident. Picturesque domesticity is taking the 
place of theatrical sensation, the desire to select and represent 
what is more than ordinarily beautiful is ousting the former 
preference for what was brutal and ugly, the effort to please 
is once again stronger than the intention to .surprise or shock 
the art lover. Even the Pre-Raphaelite theories and practices 
are being reconstructed, and quite a considerable group of young 
artists has sprung up who are avowed believers in the principles 
which were advocated so strenuously in 1850. 

To French intervention can be ascribed the rise and progress 
of several movements which have had results of more than 
Ordapfe ordinary moment. There was a few years ago much 
wiihta the banding together of men who believed strongly in 
BeiHeh the importance of asserting plainly their belief in 
SebooL tjjg doctrines to which they had been converted 
abroad; and as a consequence of this desire for an offen.sive and 
defensive association, many detached groups were formed within 
the boundaries of the British school. Each of these groups 
had some peculiar tenet, and each one had a small orbit of its 
own in which it revolved, without concerning itself overmuch 
about what might be going on outside. Roughly, there were 
tliree classes into which the more thoughtful British artists 
could 'then be divided. One included those men who were in 
the main French in sympathy and manner; another consisted 
of those who were not insensible to the value of the foreign 
training, but yet did not wish to surrender entirely their faith 
in the British tradition; and the third, and smallest, was made up 
of a few individuals who were independent of all assistance from 
without, and had sufficient force of chwacter to ignore what ^ 
going on in the art world. In this third class there was practi- 
cally no common point of view : each man diose his own directiem 
and foUowed it as he thought best, and each one was prepared 
to stand or fall by the opinion which he had fotmed as to the true 


function of the painter. Necessarily, in such a gathering there 
were several notable personalities who may fairly be rei^oned 
among the best of English modern masters. 

PerhajJS the most conspicuous of the groups was the gathering 
of painters who established themselves m the Cornish village of 
Newlyn (q.v.). This group — " The Newlyn School," as ^ smwtvm 
it was called— was afterwards much modified, and 
many of its most cherished beliefs were considerably 
altered. In its beginning it was essentially French in atmo- 
sphere, and advocated not only strict adherence to realism in 
choice and treatment of subject, but also the subordination of 
colour to tone-gradation, and the observance of certain technical 
details, such as the exclusive use of flat brushes and the laying on 
of pigments in square touches. The colony was formed, as it were, 
in stages; and as the school is to be reckoned in the future history 
of the British school, the order in which the adherents arrived may 
here be set on record. Edwin Harris came first, and was joined 
by Walter Langley. Then, in the following order, came Ralph 
Todd, L. Suthers, Fred Hall, Frank Bramley and T. C. Gotch, and 
Percy Craft anti Stanhope Forbes together. H. Detmold and 
Chcvallier Tayler next arrived; then Miss Elizabeth Armstrong 
(Mrs Stanhojjc Forbes), F. Bourdillon, W. Fortcscue and Norman 
Gurstin. Ayerst Ingram, H. S. Tuke, H. Martin and F. Millard 
were later vi.silors. Stanhope Forbes (b. 1857) was trained at the 

I. ambcth ScIkk)! and at the Royal Academy, and afterwards in 
Bonnat's studio in Paris. His best known j>ic lures are “ A Fish 
Sale on a Cornish Beach " (1883L *' Soldiers rtnd Sailors " (1891), 
" Forging the Anchor " (1892), and " The Smithy " (1895). He was 
elected A.R.A. in 1892, and became full Memlx-r in 1910. Frank 
Bramley (b. 18O7) studied art in the Lincoln School tif Art and at 
Antwerp. Ho gained much popularity by his pictures, " A Hopeless 
Dawn (1888), “ For of such is the Kingdom of Heaven " (1891), 
and " After the Storm " (1896), and was elected an Associate in 
1894. Of laic years he has made a very definite departure from 
the technical mcthod.s which he followed in his earlier period. 
T. C. Gotch (b. 1854) had a varied art training, for he worked at 
the Slade School, then at Antwerp, and finally in Paris under 
Jean Paul Laurens. He did not long remain faithful to the Newlyn 
creed, but diverged about 1890 into a kind of decorative symbolism, 
and for some years devoted himself entirely to pictures of this type. 
The other men who must be ranketl as supporters of the scnool 
adhered closely enough to the princiiilcs which were exemplified 
in the works of the leaders of the movement. They were fmthful 
realists, sincere observers of the facts of the life with which they 
were brought in contact, and quite earnest in their efforts to paint, 
what they saw, without modification or idealization. 

Another group which received its inspiration directly from 
France was the Impressionist school (see Impressionism). This 
group never had any distinct organization like that of . 
the French Soci6t8 des impressionistes, but among the 
members of it there was a general agreement on points 
of procedure. They based themselves, more or less, 
upon prominent French artists like Manet, Renoir, Pissarro, and 
Claude Monet, and owed not a little to the example of J. A. M'N. 
Whistler, whose own art may be said to be in a great measure a 
product of Paris. One of the fundamental principles of their 
practice was the subdivision of colour masses into thnr component 
parts, and the rendering of gradated tints by the juxtaposition of 
touches of pure colour' upon the canvas, rather than by attempting 
to match them by previously mixing them on the palette. In 
pictures so painted greater luminosity and more subtlety of aerial 
effects can oe obtained. The works of the British Inmressionists 
have been seen mostly in the exhibitions of the Now English Art 
Club. This society was founded in 1885 by a number „ 

of young artists who wished for facilities for cxhilnrion I®* 
which they felt were denied to them in the other - 

galleries. It drew the greater number of its earlier 
supporter? from the men who had been trained in foreign schools, 
and a complete list of the contributors to its exhibitions includes 
the names of many of the best known of the younger painters. 
It was the meeting-place of numerous groups which advocated one 
or other of the new creeds, for among its members or exhibitors 
have been P. Wilson Steer, Fre<l Brown, J. S. Sargent (q.v.), 
Solomon T, Solomon, Stanhoi>e Forlies, T. C. Gotch, Frank Bramley, 
Arthur liackcr, Francis Bate, Moffat Lindner, J. L. Henry, W. W. 
Russell, George Thomson, Arthur Tomson, Henry Tonks, C. W. 
Fursc, R. Anning Boll, Walter Osborne, Laurence Housman, 

J. L Shannon, W. L. Wyllie, H. S, Tuke, Maurice Greiftenhagen, 
G. P. Jacoxnb Hood, Allred Parsons, Alfred East, J. Buxton Knight, 
C. H. Shannon, Mark Fisher, Walter Sickert, W. Strang, Fiank 
Short, Edward Stott, Mortimer Menpes, Alfred Hartley, william 
Stott, J. R. Reid, Mouat Loudan, T. B. Kennington, H. Mnhrman, 
A. D. Peppercorn, George Clausen and J. A, M'N. Whistler, and a 
number of the Scottish artists, like J. Lavery, J. Guthrie, George 
Henry, Tames Paterson. A. Roche, E. A. Walton, T. E. Christie and 
E. A. Homcl. A numoer of the men who have been more or less 
actively identified with it have been elected members of the Royal 
Academy, so that it may fairly claim to have exercised a definite 
influence upon the tendencies of modem art. It has certainly 
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done much to prove the extent of the fordim influence upon the 
BiitiBh school. 

In its wider sense the Impressionist school may be said to include 
now all those students of nature who strive for the representation 
of broad cilccts rather than minute details, who look at the subject 
before them largely and comprehensively, and ignore all minor 
matters which would be likely to interfere with the simplicity 
of the pictorial rendering. To it can be assigned a number of 
artists who have never adopted, or have definitely abandoned, 
the prismatic analysis of colour advocated by the French Impres- 
sionists. These men were headed by J. A. M'N. Whistler (7.W.). Dom 
in America in 1835, and trained in Paris under Gleyre. His pictures 
have always been remarkable for their beauty of colour combina- 
tion, and for their sensitive management of subtleties of tone. 
ITicy gained for the artist a place among the chief modem 
executants, and have attracted to him a host of followers. Other 
notable painters who have places in the school arc Mark Fisher, 
an American landscajic painter who studied for a while in Glcyrc's 
studio, one of the ablest interprctcis in England of effects of sun- 
light and breezy atmosphere; A. D. Peppercorn, a pupil of G^rdmc, 
who makes lamlscape a medium for the cxfircssion of a dignified 
sense of design and a carefully simplified appreciation of contrasts 
of tone; and P. Wilson Steer, an artist who began as a follower of 
Monet, and based ujion his training in the Ecolc dos Beaux Arts a 
style of his own, wliich he dis[)lays effectively in both landscapes 
and figure pictures. 

The International Society of Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers, 
inaugurated in 1898, although not by its nature confined to British 
The fnfor- artists, who compose little more than half of 

aatloaal electorate, has its home in Tendon. It succeeds in 

SocMy. nbject of setting before the British public the most 

modem and eccentric expressions of the art of the chief 
European countries. Its exhibitions are striking and the con- 
tributions for the most part serious and interesting ; but while the 
freedom of the artist is insisted on it is doubtful if the more exag- 
gerated displays by rebellious painters and sculptors have had much 
influence on the native school. The presidents have been J, A. 
M'N. Whistler and Auguste Rodin, and the vice-presidents John 
Lavery and William Strang ; these personalities, considered along 
with their views and their vigour, sufficiently indicate the spirit and 
the politics of the society. 

Generally speaking, the very large class of artists who fell only 
to a limited extent under the spell of French teaching includes 
most of the figure and landscape men and practically 
the whole of the portrait painters. In all sections of 
figure painting individual workers in improved techni- 
cal methods have appeared, but most of them have gradually lost 
ilieir distinguishing pcculiaritic.s of manner, and have year by 
year assimilated themselves more closely to their less advauced 
brethren. The section in which their energetic propagandism has 
been most eficctive is certainly that of imaginative compo.sition. 
A definite mark has been made there by men like S. J. ^lomon 
(b. t86o; A.K.A. 1890; R.A. 190^), trained at the Royal Academy, 
the Munich Academy and the Ecolc des Beaux Arts in Paris, 
and widely known bv such pictures as " Samson ’* (1887), " The 
Judgment of ParLs (1890) and the "Birth of Love” (1895); 
and Arthur Hacker (b. 1858; A.R.A. 1894; i 9 io)i educated 

at the Academy and in Bonnat's stu<lio, and the painter of a con- 
siderable series of scmi-historical and symbolical canvases. They 
exercised a con.siderable influence upon their contemporaries, and 
introduced some new elements into the later practice of the school. 
At the same time admirably eflectivc work has been done in 
this section and others by many painters who have kept much 
more closely in touch with the older type of aesthetic belief, and 
have not associated themselves openly with any of the newer 
movements. Among the more prominent of these figure painters 
there are, or have been, some excellent craftsmen, whose con- 
tributions to the record of native British art can be accepted as 
full of permanent interest In the school of historical incident 
good work was done by Sir John Gilbert (1817-1897; R.A. 1876). 
a robust and ingenious illustrator of romantic motives, with a 
never-failing capacity for picturesque invention ; John Pettie 
(1839-1893; R.A. 1873), a fine colourist and a clever manipulator, 
whose scenes from the life of past centuries were full of rare 
vitality; P. H. Calderon (1833-1898; R.A. 1867!, a graceful and 
sincere artist not wanting in originality; and H. Stacy Marks 
(1829-1898; R.A. 1879), who treated medieval motives with a 
touch of real humour. Besides these, there are Sit J. D. Linton 
(b. 1840), who has prcKluccd noteworthy compositions in oil and 
water colours; Franic Dicksee (b. 1853; A.R.A. 1881* R.A. 1891), 
who has gained wide popularity by pictures in which romance 
and sentiment are combined in equal proportions; A. C. Gow 
(b. 1848; R.A. 1881), whose “Cromwell at Dunbar” (1886}, 
"Flight of James II. after the Battle of the Boyne" (1888), 
and ^‘Crossing the Bidassoa" (1896) may be noted as typical 
examples of his performance; J. Seymour Lucas (b. 1849; A.R.A. 
1886; R.A. 1898), trained at the Royal Academy Schools, and a 
brilHant painter of what may be called the by-play of history; 
W. Dendy Sadler (b. 1854!, trained partly in London and partly 
at Diisseldorf, and well known by his quaintly humorous renderings 
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of the lighter side of life in the olden times; G. H. Boughton 
(bom in England, but educated first in America and afterwards 
in Paris; A. R.A. 1879; R.A. 1896), a specialist in paintings of 
old and modern Dutch subjects; the Hon. John Comer (b. 1850), 
trained at the Slade School, at Munich, and in Paris, and a enable 
painter both of the nude figure and of costume; and Edwin 
A. Abbey, an American (b. 1832), educated at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts. Abbey came to England m 1876 
with a great reputation as an illustrator, and did not begin to 
exhibit oil pictures until 1890; he was elected an Academician in 
1898. Then there are to be noted classicists like Lord Leighton, 
Sir L. Alma-Tadema, and Sir E. J. Foynter's students of the 
East like Frederick Goodall (b. 1822; A.R.A. 1853; R.A. 1863; 
d. 1904). and idealists like Sir W. B. Richmond, K.CB. ; R.A. 1895 
—all of whom have done much to uphold the reputation of the 
British school for strength of accomplishment and variety of 
motive. 

The painters of sentiment have in the main adhered closely to 
the tradition which has been handed down through succes.<Uve 
generations. Among these may be noted Marcus Stone „ , . , 

1S40), elected an Academician in 1887, an original 
artist whose dainty fancies are familiar to students of 
modern art. His pictur&s nearly all appeared in the exhibitions of 
the Royal Academy. Another popular artist is G. D. Leslie (b. 1835), 
elected an Associate in 1868 and an Academician in 1876, who 
has been respon-sible for a number of domestic old-world subject- 
pictures remarkable for freshness of treatment and delicacy of 
feeling. The list may also be held to include Henry Woods 
(b. 1846; A.R.A. 1882; R.A. 1893), and since 1877 a painter 
of scenes from Venetian life; R. W. Macbeth (b. 1848; A.K.A. 
1883; R.A. 1903), whose elegant treatment of rustic subjects 
displays a very attractive individuali^. Among the painters of 
sentiment should also be included Sir Luke Fildes (b. 1844), 
educated at the South Kensington and Royal Academy Schools, 
elected an Academician in 1887, the painter of such famous 
pictures as " The Casual Ward ” (1S74), " The Widower” |x87()), 
^'The Return of the Penitent” (1879), and "The Doctor” (1892); 
and Sir Hubert von Herkomer, C.V.O. (b. 1849; A.R.A. 1879; R.A, 
i8gu; knighted 1907), famous not only by his many memorable can- 
vases and by his extraordinary versatility in the arts, but also as a 
teacher and a leader in a number of educational movements. 

Not many military pictures of high merit have been produced 
during the period. The artists, indeed, who occupy themselves 
with this class of art are not numerous, and they „... 
mostly devote their energies to illustrative pictures 
rather than to large canvases. Lady Butler (nie nanug. 
Elizabeth Thompson), whose " Roll Call,” exhibited in 1874, 
brought her in.stant popularity, continued to paint subjects of 
the same type, among which " Quatre Bras ” (1875), " The 
Defence of Rorke's Drift ” (1881), " The Camel Corp.9 ” (1891) 
and " The Dawn of Waterloo '' (1895) are perhaps the most worthy 
of record. Ernest Crofts (b. 1847; A.K.A. 1878; R.A. i8g6), 
trained in London and Diisseldorf, has taken a prominent position 
by such pictures as " Napoleon at Ligny ” (1875), " Napoleon 
leaving Moscow" (1887), " The Capture of a French Battery by 
the 33rd Regiment at Waterloo" (i8g6), and by many similar 
representations of hi.storical battles. Occasional pictures have 
come also from A. C. Gow, R. Caton Woodville, W. B. WoUen, 

I. P. Beadle, ^ohn Charlton, and a few more men who are better 
known by their work in other directions. 

The number of artists who have devoted the greater part of 
their energies to portraiture has been steadily on the increase. 
Most -of the men who have taken definite rank among _ . 

the figure painters have made reputations by their 
portraits alro, but there arc many others who have kept almost 
exclusively to this hranch of practice. Into the first division 
come such noted artists as Sir John Millais, Sir £. J. Poynter, 
G. F. Watts, Sir Luke Fildes, Sir Hubert von Herkomer, Sir 
L. Alma-Tadema, Sir W. B. Richmond, Seymour Lucas, the Hon. 
John Collier, S, J. Solomon, Arthur Hacker, Sir W. Q. Orchardson, 

J. A. M'N. Whistler, Frank Dickscc, Stanhope Forbes, Frank 
Bramley, H. S. Tuke, T. C Gotch, P. W. Steer, John l^con and 
Frank Holl. In the second must be reckoned J. S. Sargent 
(A.R.A. 1894; R-A. 1897), an American citizen (b. 1856), a pupil 
of Carolus Duran, who after 1885 was recognized as one of tne 
most brilliant painters of the day; J. J. Shannon, also an American 
(b. 1862), trained at the South Kensington School, and elected 
an Associate in 1897, a graceful and accomplished artist, wi^ a 
sound technical method and a delightful sense of style; A. S. Cope 
(b. 1857}, trained in Paris, and elected an Associate in 1899, who 
carries on soundly the better traditions of the British s^ool; 
James Sant (b. 1820), elected an Academician in 1870, a strong 
favourite of the public throughout a long career; W. W. 
Ouless (b. 1848; A.R.A. 1877; R.A. 1881), trained in the Royal 
Academy Schools, an industnous and prolific worker; H. T. Wells 
(b. 1828* A.R.A. 1866; R.A. 1870), trained in London and 

who produced a long series of portraits and portrait groups, and 
many miniatures; W. Llewellyn (b. i860), educated at the Math 
Kensington Schools and in Cormon's studio in Paris, an able 
draughtsman and a thorough executant; C. W. Purse (q.v.), trained 
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first in the Slade School under Professor Legros and afterwards in 
Pans, whose early death removed a master of lus art; and others 
like Walter Osborne, Richard Jack, GlynPhilpot and Gerald Kelly. 

In the class of figure painters, who are individual in their work, 
and owe little or nothing to the suggestions of foreign teachers, a 
number of artists can be enumerated who have in common 
little besides a sincere desire to express their personal conviction 
iudMdumt “ Among them are some of the 

Pivarm niost distinguished of modern artists, who stand out 

Palatdn, ^ unquestioned chiefs of the school. Sir John hlillais 
occupies a place in this group by virtue of his admirable 
pictorial work, and with him are W. Holman Hunt, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, G. F. Watts, Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Albert Moore and 
Ford Madox Brown, each one of whom may be regarded as a leader. 
There are also J. M. Strudwick (b. 1849), R. Spencer Stanhope 
fd. 1908) and Evelyn de Morgan, followers of Bume-Joncs, and 
J. W, Waterhouse (A.R.A. 1885; R.A. 1895), in many ways the 
most original and inspired of English imaginative painters; and, 
again, M. Greiffenhagcn, F. Cayley Robinson and Mrs Swynnerton. 
Into this class come mso the decorative painters, Walter Crane 
DocorattvB ® prolific illustrator and picture-painter and 

Paiaterm producer of an extraordinary amount of work in 

all branches of decoration; P'rank Brangwyn, whose 
pictures and designs are marked by fine qualities of execution 
anil by much sumptuousness of colour; and several others, like 
H. J. Draper, Harold Speed, R. Anning Bell, Gerald Moira and 
G. S|)encer Watson. As a branch of the decorative school, a small 
group of artists who have revived the ^iracticc of tempera-painting 
must also be noted. It includes Mrs Adrian Stokes, J. D. Batten, 
J. E. Southall, Arthur Gaskin, and a few others with well-marked 
decorative tendencies. 

Dqfing recent years a movement has begun which apparently 
aims at the revival of Prc-Raphaclitism. It is headed oy a few 
young artists, whose methods show a mingling 
ThaNaw together of the precision of the 19th-century Pre- 

BaA ... Raphaelites and a kind of decorative formality. The 
" most influential of the artists concerned in the formation 
00. school is J. Byam Shaw (b. 1872), whose 

originality and quaintness of fancy give to his pictures a more than 
ordinary degree of peranasiveneas. A strong colourist and an able 
draughtsman, he po.ssesscs xn a high degree the faculty of imaginative 
expression, allied with humour that never degenerates into farce. 
His strongest preference is for symbolical subjects which embody 
some moral lesson. Other prominent members of the group are 
F. Cadogan Co^er (A.R.A. 1907) and MLss Eleanor Fortescue- 
Brickdalc, who is in manner much like Byam Shaw, but yet docs 
not sink her individuality in mere imitative effort. 

The painters of landscapes and sea-pictures have for the most 
part been little affecteil by the unrest which has caused so many 
. new tlepartures in figure-work. A love of nature has 
p 5 ™”*^ always been one of the best British characteristics, 
I'aitttera. proved itself to be strong enough to keep 

those artists who seek their inspiration out of doors from falling 
to any great extent under the control of particular technical 
fashions. Therefore there is in the school of open-air " painting 
little evidence of any change in point of view, or of the growth of any 
modern feeling at variance with that by which masters of landscape 
were swayed a century or more ago. Impre.ssionism has gained a 
few adherents, and the French Barbizon school^itsclf created in 
response to a suggestion from England — has reacted u{x>ii a section 
of the younger artists. But, on the whole, in tliis branch of art 
the British school has gained in power and confidence, without 
surrendering that sturdy independence which in the past produced 
such momentous results. The absence of any common convention, 
or of any set pattern of landscape which would lead to uniformity 
of effort, has left the students 01 nature free to express themselves 
in a personal way. The most devout believers in the value of French 
training, and in the infallibility of the dogmas which emanate from 
the Paris studios, have not, except in rare instances, demanded any 
radical remodelling of the British landscape school on French lines, 
as local conditions affecting the practice of this branch of art make 
impossible all drastic alterations. Most workers in the front rank 
can claim to be judged on individual merits, and not as members 
of a particular coterie. Still, it is convenient to divide the members 
of the landscape school into such classes as realists, romanticists 
and subjective painters of landscape. 

Among the most notable of the first class are H. W. B. Davis 
(b. 1883; A.R.A. 1873; R.A. 1877), the painter of a long series of 
_ . dainty scenes which suggest happily the charm of 

7*^”" rural England; Peter Gramam, elected an Academician 
uaaaMtmpa. ^j,o has alternated for the greater part of his 

working life between Scottish moorland subjects, with cattle 
wandenng on bare hillsides and pictures of coast scenery, with 
sea-gulb perched on dark rocks; David Murray (b. 1849; A.R,A. 
1891; R.A. 1905), an artist whose career has been marked by 
consistent effort to interpret nature’s suggestions with dignity and 
intelUgence; Sir Ernest A.Waterlow (b. 1850; A.R.A. 1890; R.A. 
1903), trained in the Royal Academy and afterwards President of 
the Royal ^tety of Painters in Water-Colours, a graceful painter, 
-With a tender colour feeling and an excellent technical style; Yeend 


King (b. 1855), trained partly in England, and partly in Paris under 
Bonnat and Cormon, a sound craftsman who made a reputation by 
landscapes in which are introduced groups of figures on a fairly 
important scale; Alfred Parsons (b. 1847), elected an Associate in 
1897, who paints rich river scenery with careful regard for actuality 
and witli much minuteness .and cxqiiisitene.s.s of detail, especially 
in the rendering of flowers; and Frank Walton (b. 1840) , who chooses, 
as a rule, landscape motives which enable him to display unusual 
powers of accurate draughtsmanship. To the same cl^ of realists 
belonged Vicat Cole, R.A.; Birket Foster, J. W. Oakes, A.R.A.; 
Kceley Halswelle, and perhaps Alfred W. Hunt, though in his case 
realism was tempered by a delicate poetic imagination. 

llie romanticists and pastoral painters have in many cases been 
perceptibly affected by the example of the Barbizon school, but they 
owe much to .such famous EngUsnmen as Cecil Lawson, _ . * 

John Linnell (both of whom died in 1882), George ^®?**”* 
Mason ^.R.A. 1868; d. 1872) and Frederick Walker 
(A.R.A. 1871: d. 1875). The most prominent later 
member of tne group is, perhaps, Sir Alfred East 
(b. 1 8^9), trained first in the Glasgow School of Art and after- 
wards m Paris, elected an Associate in 1899, n painter endowed 
with an exceptional faculty for suggesting the poetry of nature 
and with an admirable sense of decorative arrangement; but 
there are, besides, Leslie Thomson (b. 1851), whose art is especially 
sound and sincere; J. Aumonter, a pastoral painter with very 
refined appreciation of subtleties of aerial colour; C. W. Wyllie, 
a painter of delicate vision and charm of presentation; J. S. Hill, 
whose sombre landscapes are distinguished m design and impressive 
in their depth of tone; R. W. Allan (b. 1852), who uses a robust 
technical method with equal skill in landscapes and coast sub- 
jects; J. Buxton Knight (b. 1842; d. 1908), a vigorous manipulator, 
with a liking for rich harmonics and low tones; Joseph Knight 
(b. 1838; d. 1909), whose well drawn and broadly paints pictures 
in oil and water-colour have been for mai^ years appreciated 
by lovers of unaffected nature; Lionel P. Smythe (A.R.A. 
1898), a colourist who handles exquisitely the most delicate atmo- 
spheric effects and is unusually successful in his rendering of 
diffused daylight; Jf. W. North (A.R.A. in 1893), a painter of 
fanciful landscapes in which definition of form is subordinated to 
modulations of decorative colour; Claude Hayes, who studied in the 
Royal Academy .Schools, and carried on the tradition establi.shccl 
by David Cox and his contemporaries; J. L. lackering, a lover of 
dramatic light-and-shade contrasts and a student of romantic moun- 
tain scenery; A. D. Peppercorn, who gives breadth and dignity 
with sombre colour and aelicate gradation of tone; Adrian Stokes 
(b. 1854 ; A.R.A. 1910) and M. Ridley Corbet (who died in 1902, only 
a few months after his election as an Associate of the Royal Academy) . 
a cla.ssicist in landscape, in whose pictures can be perceived a definite 
reflection of the teaching of Professor Costa, the Italian master. 
There must also be noted, as leaders among the pastoral painters, 
George Clausen (b. 1852), trained first in the South Kensington 
School and afterwards in Paris under Bouguereau and Robert- 
Fleury, and elected an Associate in 1895 and R.A. in 1908, who 
began as a strict realist and afterwards developed into a rustic 
idcaUst; H. H. La Thangue, trained in the Royal Academy Schools 
and in Paris, elected an Associate in 1898, an artist of amazing 
technical vigour and an uncompromising intei^reter of rural 
.subjects; Edward Stott (A.R.A. 1906), trained in Paris under 
Carolus Duran ami Cabanel, who paints delicately the more poetic 
aspects of the life of the fields; J. Arnesby Brown (b. 1866: 
A.R.A. 1903); Oliver Hall, Albert Goodwin, A. Friedenson and 
others. 

The painters of landscape subjectively considered, who conven- 
tionalize nature with the idea of giving to their pictures a kind 
of sentimental as distinguished from emotional sug- . . . 
gestion, are most strikingly represented by B. W. 

Leader (b. 1831), trained in the Worcester School 
of De.sign and in the Royal Academy Schools, and elected an 
Academician in 1898. He became a strong favourite of the 
public, and his academic and precise technical methods were 
widely admired by the many people who are not satisfied 
with unaffected transcriptions of natural scenes and of the passion 
of nature. 

In marine painting no one has appeared to rival Henry Moore, 
perhaps the greatest student of wave-forms the world has seen; 
Ijut good work has been done by the late Edwin 
Hayes, an Irish painter, whose powers showed no sign 
of failure up to his death in 1904, after some half- “ 
century of continuous labour; W. L. Wyllie (b. 1851; A.R.A. 1889; 
R.A. 1907), trained in the Royal Academy Schools, who paints sea 
and shipping with intelligent understanding: T. Somerscales, a self- 
taught artist, with an intimate knowledge of the ocean derived from 
long actual experience as a sailor; and especially C. Napier Hemy 
(b. 1841; A.R.A. 1898; R.A. iqioK trained at the Antwerp 
Academy and in the studio of Baron Leys, a powerful manipuLitor, 
with a preference for the dramatic aspects of his subject. J. C. 
Hook (a. X907), retained into old age the subtle qusmtles which 
made w pictures notable among the best productions of the British 
school. Mention must be made of John Brett (1830-1902; A.R.A. 
1881}, the one Pre-Raphaelite sea painter, and Hamilton Macallum 
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(1841-1896), who painted rippling water in bright sunlight with 
delightful delicacy and charm of manner. 

The school of animal painting is a small one, and includes only a 
few of marked ability. The chief members include Briton Riviere, 
(b. 1840 ; A.R.A. 1878; R.A. i88i), one of the most imaginative 
and inventive of living artists; J. M. Swan (1847-1910; A.R.A. 
1S94; R.A. 1905), trained first at Lambeth, and afterwards in Paris 


1^4; R.A. 1905), trained first at Lambeth, and afterwards in Paris 
... under G6rume and Frtexict, a skilful manipulator and a 
MmHmr sensitive draughtsman, and especially remarkable for his 
f'aianv intimate understanding of animal character, mainly of 


the fetidae (see also Sculptuhe) ; J. T. Nettlesliip (1841-19021, trainee! 
chiefly in the Slade School, whose studies of the greater beasts of 

? roy are admirably sincere and well paintetl; Miss Lucy Kemp- 
ITclch (b. 1869), trained in the Herkomer School at Busney, who 
paints horses with unusual power; and John Charlton (b. 1849), 
trained in the South Kensington School, also well known by his 
pictures of horses and dogs. 

There are local schools which claim attention because of ttic 
value of their contributions to the aggregation of British art. 
^ , - The most active of these belong to the Scottish school, 

centres of Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Aberdeen, 
scaooH. have produced some of the most distinguished 

British artists. The Royal Academy of London, indeed, with 
most of the other leading art societies, has been largely recruited 
from Scotland, llierc b^ve been added to its modern roll the 
names of W. Q. Orchardson, Peter Graham, J. MaeWhirter, 
J. Pettie,- Erskine Nichol, T. Faed, David Murray, Colin Hunter, 
R. W. Macbeth, D. Farquharson, J. Farquharson, George Henry: 
all of them painters of wcll-c.stabli 3 ied reputation; and there are 
many other well-known Scottish artists who have made London 
their headquarters, like Artliur Melville, a portrait and subject- 
painter and a masterly water-colourist; E. A. Walton, who is 
equally successful with portraits, landscapes, and decorative com- 
positions; J. Coutts-Michie, who alternates between portraiture 
and landscapes of admirable quality; John Lorimer, who has 
exhibited a number of excellent subject-pictures and many fine 
portraits; T. Graham, an unaffected painter of sentiment, and 
a good colourist; Grosvenor Thomas, known best by his freely 
handled and expressive landscape.s; T. Austen Brown, who paints 
semi-decorative pastorals with unusual vigour of statement; John 
Lsivery, who has taken rank amongst the best of recent jiortrait 
painters; and Robert Brough, another portrait painter of vigour, 
with a subtle sense of colour, whose early and tra^c death cut short 
a promising career. The most notable of the men who remained 
in Scotland include AluXan<ler Roche, whose remarkable capacity 
has brought him many successes in portraiture, figure compositions, 
and decorative paintings on a largo scale; W. Y. MacGregor, a leader 
of the school of landscape painters, fine in style and a master of 
effect; D. Y. Cameron, an admirable oil- painter and a famous etcher; 
and Sir James Guthrie, P.R.S.A. well known for his excellent 
portraits; James Paterson, R. B. Nisbet and Robert Noble, all 
landscape painters of marked originality and sound technical 
method; W. McTaggart (d. 1910), the brilliant impressionist; E. A. 
Homel and W. Hole, decorative painters who have produced many 
canvases remarkable for robu.st originality and rare breadth 
of treatment; W. Mouncey, a landscape painter who united the 
dignity of the Barbizon school with a typically Scottish freedom of 
expression; and Sir George Reid, ex-P.R.S.A., one of the ablest 
and most distinguished of portrait painters. 

The water-colour painters can fairly -be said to have kept 
unchanged the essenti^ qualities of their particular form of practice. 
™ . They have departed scarcely at all from the executive 

methods which have been recognized as correct for 
* nearly a century, but they have amplified them and have 
adapted them to a greater rtvage of accomplishmant, developing, it 
may be added, the “ blottesque ” or the accidental manner suggestive 
of summary decision. Latterly water-colour painting has come 
to rival oils in its application to all sorts of subjects ; and it is used 
now with absolute freedom by a very hurge number of .skilful artists. 
Many of the men who have done the best work in this medium 
are known as oil painters of the highest rank; and among living 
workers the same capacity to excel in either mode of expression is 
by no means uncommon. There- have been in recent times such 
masters as Sir John Gilbert, Sir E, Burne-Jones, Ford Madox Brown, 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, A. W. Hunt, H. G. Hinc, Henry Moore, 
Albert Moore, C. K. Holloway, and perhaps should be inclndtsd 
E. M. Wimperis, whose water-colours are at least as worthy of 
admiration as tbeir oil pictures. As watcr-colourists, much credit 
is due to Sjr E, J. Poynter for his landscapes, portraits, and 
figure drawings; Sir L. Alma-Tadema for his minutely detailed 
classic subjects; Sir J. D. Linton for his historical and romantic 
compositions; Sir E. A. Waterlpw for his delicately expressive 
]andscape.s; Sir Hubert von Herkomer for bis admirably nandlod 
figure subjects ; George Clausen for pastorals charming in sentimeflt 
and distinguished by fine qualities of colour;, J. Aumonier, A. D. 
Peppercorn, J. S. Hill, J. W. North, Leslie Thomson, Frank Walton 
and R.' w. Allan for- land.scapes -of special excellence: J. ■ 

Gregory (d. xqoQ), and Cadogan Cowper, for figure compo^tiofis 
ipainted'With amazing surepcss of touch; Allred Pat-sons for land- 
Kapes and flower studies; J.*R. Reid, \V.‘ L. Wyllie, E. Hayes and 


C. N. Hemy for sea and coast pictures; R. W. Macbeth, Claude 
Hayes and Lionel Smythe for rustic scenes with figures in the open 
air; J. M. Swan for paintings of animals; and G. H. Boughton for 
costume subjects and delicately poetic fancies. Besides, there is 
a long list of noteworthy painters whose reputations have been 
chiefly or entirely made by their successful management of water- 
colour, and into tliis list come Birket Foster, the head of the old- 
fashioned school of dainty rusticity ; Carl Haag, a wonderful manipu- 
lator, who occui>i«l himself almost exclusively with Eastern subjects; 
Thomas Collier, A. W. Weedon. H. B. Brabazon, G. A. Fripp, P. J. 
Naftel, G. P. Boyce, Albert Goodwin, R. Thorne- Waite, F. G. Cotman, 
Harry Hine, Clarence Whaite and Bernard Evans, whose landscapes 
show thorough understanding of nature and distinctive individuality 
of method ; Mrs Aliingham, an artist Of exquisite refinement, whose 
iilealizations of country life have a more than -ordinary donee of 
merit; Clara Montalba, an able painter of impressions of Venice; 
Kate Greenaway, unrivalled as an interpreter of the graces of child- 
hood, and endowed with the rarest originality; Mrs Stanhope 
Forbes, an accomplished executant of wcll-imaginod romantic 
motives; and J. R. Weguelin, one of the most facile and expressive 
painters of fantastic figure subjects. By the ai<l of these artists, and 
many othtrs of at least equal ability, such as J. Crawhall, J. Pater- 
son, R, Little, Edwin Alexander, Arthur Rackham and J. Walter 
West, traditions worthy of all respect have been maintained sincerely 
and with intelligent discrimination; and to their efforts has been 
accorded a larger measure of popular support than is bestowed 
upon any other form of pictorial production. 

See Richard Muther, History of Modern Painting (Eng. ed., 
189.5); R. de la Sizeranne, English Contemporary Art (Eng. cd., 
i8q8 ) ; Ernest Chesneau, The English School of Painting (2nd Eng. 
ed., 1885); Clement and Hutton, Artists of the igth Century (Boston, 
U.S.A.. 1885); Darid Martin and F, Ncwbf’rv, The Glasgow. School 
of Painttng D. McKay. R.S.A., The Scottish School of 

Painting {London, 1906) ; K. Pinnington, George Paul Chalmers and 
the Art of his Time (1896); Glecson White, The Master Painters of 
Britain (1897); E. T. Cook, A Popular Handbook to the National 
Gallery, vol. 11 (1901) ; J. E. Hodg.son, R.A., Fifty Years of British Art 
(1887) ; A. G. Temple, Painting in the Queen^s Reign (1897): Cosmo 
Monkhouse, RriftsA Contemporary Artists (1890); G, R, Kedgrave, 
History of Water-Colour Painting in England I'rjo-jSSp (1889). 
Also the Transactions of the National As.sociation lor the Advance- 
ment of Art (Liveri)ool, 1888; Edinburgh, 1889; and Birmingham, 
1890); the magazines devoted to the arts; and the principal 
reviews, such as “ English Art in the Victorian Age " {Quarterly 
Review, January 1898). The Year's Art (1879-1910; cd. A. C, R. 
Qirtcr) ts an invaluable annual publication fully and accurately 
chronicling the art institutions and art movements in Great 
Britain. (M. H. S.) 

France 

The period between 1870 and the opening of the 20th century 
was singularly important in the history of France, and conse- 
quently of her art. The internal life of the people developed on 
new lines with a vigour that left a deep mark on the outcome 
of mental effort. Literature was foremost in this new movement. 
The novels of Balzac, Zola, Flaubert, the brothers de Goncourt, 
Daudet, Guy de Maupassant and the plays of Alexandre Dumas 
fils, filled as they are with the scientific spirit and social atmo- 
sphere of the time, opened the eyes of the young generation to 
appreciation of the visible beauty and the spiritual poetry of 
the world around them, and helped them to view it with more 
attentive eyes, more insij^t and more emotion. The aim of art 
was also to emancipate itself, by the Rowing efforts of indepen- 
dent artists, from the slavery of tradition, and to devote itself 
to a more personal contemplation and knowledge of contem- 
porary life under every aspect. Modern French art tends to 
become more and more the art of the people— a mixture of 
naturalism and poetry, deriving its inspiration, by preference, 
from the world of the working man; no longer appealing only to 
a restricted and more or less fastidious public, but, on the 
contrary, adapting its aesthetic or moral teaching to popular 
apprehension. The whole past was not, of course, wiped out. 
The younger generation had to learn and profit by the lessons 
taught by their great precursors. To understand the true 
character of this recent development of French art it is heedful, 
therefore, to glance at the past. ^ 

We ne^ not dwell on the individual authorities who constitute 
the official hierarchy of the contemporary French school; these 
masters belong for the most part, by the date of their best work, 
to a former generation. Starting in many oases "from very 
opposite points, but reconciled and united by time, . they carried 
on, during the last quarter of the 19 th century, with more or less 
distinction, the inevitabie evolution of their personal gifts. 
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We still see -the, works of some of the staunch Romanticists : 
Tean Gigoux (d. 1892), Robert Fleury (d. 1890), Jules Dupr6 
(d. i88g), Lami (d. 1890), Cabat (d. 1893) and Isabey (d. i886); 
and with these, though they did not follow quite the same road, 
may be named Frangais (d. 1897) and Charles Jacque (d. 1894). 
Next to them, Meissonier (d. 1891) crowded into the last twenty 
years of his life a mass of work which, for the most part, enhanced 
his fame; and Rosa Bonheur (d. 1899), working in retirement 
up to the age of seventy-seven, went on her accustomed way 
unmoved by external changes, Hubert, Harpignies, Ziem and 
Paul Flandrin survived. Among the generation which grew 
up under the Second Empire we find men of great intelligence 
and distinction; some, like Alexandre Cabanel (1824-1889), by 
pictures of historical genre, in a somewhat insipid and conven- 
tional style, but more particularly by female portraits, firm in 
flesh-painting and aristocratic in feeling; others, like Paul 
Baudry (1828-1886, q.v.), whose large decorative works, with 
their pure and lofty elegance, secured him lasting fame, and whose 
allegorical compositions were particularly remarkable; not less 
so his portraits, at first vivid, glowing and golden, but at the end 
of his life, under the influence of the new atmosphere, cooler in 
tone, but more eager, nervous and restless in feeling. lAon 
Gcrome (b. 1824, q.v) was the originator, during the Second 
Empire, of the neo-Greek idea, an Orientalist and pcainter of 
historic genre, whose somewhat arid instinct for archaeological 
precision and finish developed to better ends in sculpture during 
later years. William Bougucrcau (b.1825, q.v.) painted symbolical 
and allegorical subjects in a sentimental style. Jules Lefebvre 
(b. 1836) had a brilliant career as a portrait painter, combined, ' 
in his earlier years, with admirable studies of tlie nude. These 
were followed by Benjamin Constant (d. 1902), a clever painter 
of past ages in the East and of modern Oriental life, who latterly 
directed his powers of vigorous and rapid brushwork to portrait- 
painting; Fernand Cormon, the inventive chronicler of primeval 
Gaul, and a solid and learned portrait painter; Aim^ Morot, a 
man of versatile gifts, a painter of portraits full of life and case. 
These formed the heart of the Institut. On the other hand, 
we find a group who betray a close affinity with the realist 
party — rejecting, like them, tradition at second-hand, though 
returning for direct teaching to some of the great masters : L6on 
Bonnat (b. 1833), educated in Spain, and preserving through a 
long series of official portraits an evident worship of the great 
realists of that nation; and again, under the same influence, 
Jean Paul Laurens (b. 1837), who has infused some return of 
vitality into historical painting by his clear and individual 
conceptions and realistic treatment. Jean Jacques Henner 
(b. 1829, q.v), standing even more apart, lived in a Correggio- 
like dream of pale nude forms in dim land.scape scenery; his 
love of exquisite texture, and his unvarying sense of beauty, with 
his refined dilettantism, link him on each side to the great groups 
of realists and idealists. 

About the middle of the 19th century, after the vehement 
disputes between the partisans of line and the votaries of colour, 
otherwise the Classic and the Romantic schools, when a younger 
generation was resting from these follies, exhausted, weary, 
devoid even of any fine technique, two groups slowly formed on 
the opposite sides of the horizon— seers or dreamers, both 
protesting in different ways against the collapse of the French 
school, and against the alleged indifference and sceptical eclecti- 
cism of the painters who were regarded as the leaders. This was 
a revolt from the academic and conservative tradition. One 
was the group of original and nature-loving painter keen and 
devoted observers of men and things, the realists, mac illustrious 
by the three great personalities of Corot {q.v.), Millet (^.».) and 
Courbet (?.«.), the real originators of French contemporary art. 
The other was the grbup of men of intagination, the idealists, 
who, in the pursuit of perfect beauty and'an ideal moral standard, 
reverted to the dissimilar visions of Delacroix and Ingres, the 
ideals of rhythm as opposed to harmony, 6f style versus passion, 
which Theodore Chass^riau had endeavoured to combine. 
Rouibd Puvis de Chavanries {q.v.) and Gilstave Moreau (g.vl) 
we find a group of tirtists who, in spite 6f the fascination excfrtted, 


on their intelligence by the great works of the old masters, 
especially the early Fldrentines and Venetians, wodldnot accept 
the old technique, but strove' to record in Splendid ima^ety the 
wonders of the spiritual life, or claimed, by studying contem- 
porary individuals, to reveal the psychology of modem minds. 
Among them were Gustave Ricard (1821-1873), whose portraits, 
suggesting the mystical charm sometimes of Leonardo and 
sometimes of Rembrandt, are full of deep unuttcred vitality; 
Elie Delaunay (1828-1891), serious and expressive in his heroic 
compositions, keen and striking in his portraits; Eugfine 
Fromentin (1820-1876), acute but subtle and silvery, a man of 
elegant mind, the writer of Les Maizes d' autrefois, of Sahel and 
of Le Sahara, the discoverer — ^artistically — of Algeria. And 
round the loud and showy individuality of Courbet — healthy, 
nevertheless, and inspiring — a group was gathered of men less 
judicious, but more stirring, more truculent, thoroughly original, 
but not less reverent to the old masters than they were defiant 
of contemporary authorities. They were even more ardent for 
a strong technique, but the masters who attracted them were 
the Dutch, the Flemish, the Venetians, who, like themselves, 
had aimed at recording the life of their day. Among these was 
Frangois Bonvin (1817-1887), who, following Granct, carried 
on the evolution of a subdivision of genre, the study of domestic 
interiors. This Drolling, too, had done, early in the 19th century, 
his predecessors in France being Chardin and Le Nain. This 
class of subjects has not merely absorbed all genre-painting, 
but has become a very important factor in the presentment of 
modem life. Bonvin painted asylums, convent-life, studios, 
laboratories and schools. Alphonse Legros {q.v.), painter, 
sculptor and etcher, who settled in London, was of the same 
school, though independent in his individuality, celebrating 
with his brush and etching-needle the life of the poor and 
humble, and even of the vagabond and beggar. There w'erc 
also Bracquemond, the reviver of the craft of etching; Fantin- 
Latour, the painter of highly romantic Wagnerian dreams, 
figure compositions grouped after the Dutch manner, and flower- 
pieces not surpassed in his day. Ribot, again, and Vollon, 
daring and dashing in their handling of the bnish ; Guillaume 
R^amey, one of the few military painters gifted with the epic 
sense; and even Carolus Duran, who, after painting ** Murdered ” 
(in the Lille Museum), combined with the professional duties 
of an official teacher a brilliant career as a portrait painter. A 
later member of this group, attracted to it by student friendship 
in the little drawing-school which under Lecoq de Boisbaudran 
competed in a modest way with the £cole des Beaux Arts, was 
C. Cazin, well known aftetwards as a pronounced idealist. 

nally, there was Mknet, a connecting Hnk between the realists 
and the imprcs.sionists. These two radiant focuses of imagina- 
tion and Of observation respectively were to be seen still intact 
during the later period, as represaited by the most energetic of 
the masters who upheld them. 

! After the catastrophe of 1870, French art appeared to be 
reawakened by the disasters of the country; and at the great 
exhibition in Vienna in 1873 Cotmt Andrassy estclaitned to L6on 
Bonnat, “After such a terrible crisis you ate 'Up agein,‘and 
victorious!” Immense' energy prevailed in the studios, attd 
money poured into France in consequence. The output increased 
rapidly, and at the satee time study became more strenuous, 
and ambition grew bolder and more manly. 'Renewtd activity 
stirred in the public academies, and a crowd of foreign students 
came to learn. Two great facts give a thAratteristic stamp' to 
this new revival of Frenfch art : I. In the class of imaginative 
painting, the renewed impulse towatds monumental or decorative 
work. II. In the class of nattire Studies, the growth 6f' land- 
scape Jointing,, which developed along two parallel Kiites — 
Impressionism; and III. the " Open-air^’ school. 

I. Dieoration.—ln decorative painting two men W^e 'tfie soul 
of the movement : Puvis de Chavannes a'nd’ Philippe de Chenne- 
vi^rcs Pointel. As we look back on the lastyeirs bf 'tJie Scebnd 

j Empire we see deborative painting ^nk in prof ertmd lethargy. 
After Delacroix,* Chass^riaiu and Hi^ol^te mridrin, and tfe 
completion of* ihfe^great wdrks InHhe Palais ‘Boiirtkm, ‘the'Bei’riil'e 
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House, the Cour des Comptes and a few churches — St Sulpice, 
St Vincent de Paul and St Germain des Pr^s — no serious attempts 
had been made in this direction. Excepting in the Hotel de 
Ville, where Cabanel was winning his first laurels, and in the 
Opera House, a work that was progressing in silence, a few 
chapels only were decorated with paintings in the manner of 
easel pictures. But two famous exceptions led to a decorative 
reviv^ : Puvis de Chavannes’s splendid scheme of decoration at 
Amiens (all, with the exception of the last composition, which is 
dated 18S2, executed without break between 1861 and 1867), 
and his work at Marseilles and at Poitiers; Baudry, with his 
ceiling in the Opera House, begun in 1866 but not shown to the 
public till 1874. There was also a movement for reviving 
French taste in the industrial arts by following the example of 
systematic teaching set by some foreign countries, more particu- 
larly by England. Decorative painting felt the same impulse. 
Philippe de Chennevidres, curator of the Luxembourg Gallery 
and directeur des Beaux Arts (from 1874 1879X determined 

to encourage it by setting up a great rivalry between the most 
distinguished painters, like that which had stimulated the zeal 
of the artists of the Italian Renaissance. Taking up the task 
already attempted by Chenavard under the Republic of 1848, 
but abandoned in consequence of political changes, M. de 
Chennevi^res commissioned a select number of artists to decorate 
the walls of the Panth6on. The panels were to record certain 
events in the history of France, with due regard to the sacred 
character of the building. Twelve of the most noted painters 
were named, with a liberal breadth of selection so as to include 
the most dissimilar styles : Millet and Meissonicr, of whom one 
refused and the other did not carry out the work; Cabanel and 
Puvis de Chavannes. The last-named was the first to begin, in 
1878, and he too was the painter who put the crowning end to 
this great work in 1898. His pictures of the ** Childhood of 
Ste Geneviilve ” (the patron saint of Paris), simple, full of feeling 
and of innocent charm, appropriate to a popular legend, with 
their airy Parisian landscape under a pallid sky, made a deep 
impression. Thenceforward Puvis de Chavannes had a constantly 
growing influence over younger men. His magnificent work at 
Amiens, “ Ludus pro Patria ” (1881-1882), at Lyons and at 
Rouen, in the Sorbonne and the Hotel de Ville, for the Public 
Library at Boston, U.S.A., and on to his last composition, “ The 
Old Age of Ste Genevieve,” upheld to the end of the 19th century 
the sense of lofty purpose in decorative painting. Besides 
the Pantheon, which gave the first impetus to the movement, 
Philippe de Chennevi^res found other buildings to be decorated : 
the Luxembourg, the Palace of the Legion of Honour and that 
of the Council of State. The paintings in the Palais de Justice, 
the Sorbonne, the Hotel de Ville, the College of Pharmacy, 
the Natural History Museum, the Opera Comique, and many 
more, bear witness to this grand revival of mural painting. 
Every kind of talent was employed — historical painters, portrait 

f )ainters, painters of allegory, of fancy scenes, of real life and of 
andscape. Among the most important were : J. P. Laurens 
and Benjamin Constant, Bonnat and Carolus Duran, Cormon 
and Humbert, Joseph Blanc and L. Olivier Merson, Roll and 
Gervex, Besnard and Carri^re, Harpignies and Pointelin, Raphael 
Collin and Henri Martin. 

II. Impressionism,— In 1874 common cause was made by a 
group of artists drawn together by sympathetic views and a 
craving for independence. Various in their tastes, they concen- 
trated from every point of the compass to protest, like their 
precursors the realists, against the narrow views of academic 
teaching. Some had romantic proclivities, as the Dutchman 
Jongkindt, who played an important part in founding this 
group; others were followers of Daubigny, of Corot or of Millet; 
some came from the realistic party, whose influence and effort 
new set was to ca^ on. Among these, Edouard Manet 
(1832-1883) holds a leading place; indeed, his influence, in spite of 
r—or perhaps as a result of— much abuse, extended beyond his 
circle even so far as to affect academic teaching itself. He was 
first a pupil of Couture, and then, after Courbot, his real masters 
were the Spaniards— Velazquez, El Greco and Goya— all of whom 


he closely studied at the beginning of his career; but he soon 
felt the influence of Millet and of Corot. With a keen power of 
observation, he refined and lightened his style, striving for a 
subtle rendering of the exact relations ofj tone and vdues in 
light and atmosphere. With him, forming the original group, 
as represented by the Caillebotte collection in the Luxembourg, 
we find some landscape painters : Claude Monet, the painter of 
pure daylight, and the artist who by the title of one of his 
pictures, “ An Impression," gave rise to the designation accepted 
by the group; Camille Pissarro, who at one time carried to an 
extreme the principle of dotting with pure tints, known as 
pointillisme, or dotwork; Sisley, C6zanne and others. Among 
those who by preference studied the human figure were Edgard 
Degas (y.».) and Auguste Renoir. After long and violent 
antagonism, such as had already greeted the earlier innovators, 
these painters, in spite of many protests, were officially recog- 
nized both at the Luxembourg and at the great Exhibition of 
1900. 'fheir aims have been various, some painting Man and 
some Nature. In the former case they claim to have gone back 
to the principle of the greatest artists and tried to record the 
life of their own time. Manet, Degas and Renoir have shown us 
aspects of city or vulgar life which had been left to genre-painting 
or caricature, but which they have represented with the charm 
of pathos, or with the bitter irony of their own mood, frank 
transcripts of life with a feeling for style. For those who painted 
the scenery of nature there was an even wider field. They 
brought to their work a new visual sense, released from the cling- 
ing memories of past art; they endeavoured to fix the transient 
effects of moving life, changing under the subtlest and most 
fugitive effects of light and atmosphere, and the play of what may 
be called the elements of motion — sunshine, air and clouds — 
caring less for the exact transcript of motionless objects, which 
had hitherto been almost exclusively studied, such as the soil, 
trees and rocks, the inanimate features of the landscape. They 
introduced a fresh lightness of key, which had been too sub- 
servient to the relations of values; they discovered for their ends 
a new class of subjects essentially modern r towns, streets, 
railway stations, factories, coal-mines, ironworks and smoke, 
which they represent with an intelligent adaptation of Japanese 
art, taking new and audacious points of view, constantly 
varying the position of their horizon. This is indeed the very 
acme of naturalism, the last possible stage of modern landscape, 
covering the whole field of observation, doubling back to the 
starting-point of imagination. Notwithstanding — or because 
of — ^the outcry, all these views, peculiarities and tendencies 
soon penetrated schools and studios. Three artists in particular 
became conspicuous among the most individual and most 
independent spirits ; Besnard, who had taken the Grand Prix 
de Rome, and carried to the highest pitch his inexhaustible 
and charming fancy in studies of the figure under the most 
unexpected play of light; Carridre, a pupil of Cabanel, who 
sought and found in mysterious gloom the softened spirit of 
the humble, the warm caress of motherhood ; and Raffaelli, a 
pupil of Gerome, who brought to light the unrecognized pic- 
turesqueness of the lowest depths of humanity. 

III. The “ Plein-air,'* or Open-air, School . — ^The same causes 
explain the rise of the particular class of work thus commonly 
designated. Between Millet and Courbet, both redolent of the 
romantic and naturalistic influences of their time, though apart 
from them, stands an artist who had some share in establishing 
the continuity of the line of i)ainters who combined figure- 
painting with landscape. This is Jules Breton (b. 1827, q.v.). 
More supple than his fellows, less harsh and less wilful, caring 
more for form and charm, he found it easier to treat masses," 
and contributed to diffuse a taste for the artistic presentment 
and glorification of field labour. He was the chief link between 
a past style and Jules Bastien-Lepage (1848-1884, q.v.), who was 
in fact the founder of the school of open-air painting, a com- 
promise between the academic manner and the new revolutionary 
ideas, a sort of academic continuation of the naturalistic evolu- 
tion, which therefore exerted considerable influence on contem- 
porary art. As a pupil of Cabanel and the Academy schools^ 
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enamoured of rustic life, he absorbed at an early stage, though 
not without hesitation, the love of atmospheric effects character- 
istic of Corot and of Manet. In his open-air heads and rural 
scenes he is seen as a conscientious nature worshipper, accurate 
and sincere, and, like Millet, imbued with a touch of mysticism 
which becomes even more evident in his immediate pupils. 
Round him there arose a little galaxy of painters, some more 
faithful to tradition, some followers of the best inno\'ators, 
who firmly tread this path of light and modem life. These are 
Butin, Duez and Renouf, Roll and Gervex, Dagnan-Bouveret, 
Friant, Adolphe and Victor Binet and many more. 

Immediately after the Exhibition of 1889 an event took place 
which was not without effect on the progress of French art. 
This was the schism in the Salon. The audacious work of the 
Socidtd Nationale des Beaux Arts, which left anything that 
the Impressionists could do far behind, had accustomed the eyes 
of the public to the most daring attempts, while the numerous 
contributions of foreigners, especially from the north, where art 
aimed solely at a direct presentment of daily life, was a fresh 
encouragement to the study of modern conditions and of the 
hjwer classes. But, at the same time, the encroachment on 
space at the Exhibition (where no limit of number was imposed) 
by mere studies, hastened the reaction against the extr.avagances 
of the degenerate followers of Courbet, Manet and Bastien- 
Lepage. Remonstrances arose against their perverse and 
narrow-minded devotion to " truth,” or rather to minute 
exactitude, their pedantry and affectation of documentation; 
sometimes derived from some old colourists who had not re- 
nounced their former ideal, sometimes from younger men 
impelled unconsciously by literature, which had as usual pre- 
ceded art in the revolt. The protest was seen, too, in a modified 
treatment of landscape, whii’h took on the warmer colours of 
sunset, and in a choice of religious subjects, such as a pardon, 
or a funeral, or a ceremonial benediction, and generally of more 
human and more pathetic scenes. 

Bastien-Lepage, like his great precursor Millet, bore within him 
the germs of a reaction against the movement he had helped to 
promote. Dagnan-Bouveret, who began by painting “ Sitting 
for a Photograph ” (now at Lyons) and “ An Accident,” after 
painting “ Le Pain bdnit,” ended with “ The Pilgrims to 
Eramaus ” and “ The Last Supper.” Friant, again, produced 
scenes of woe, “ All Saints' Day ” and “ Grief ” ; and their 
younger successors, Henri Royer, Adler, Duvent and others, 
who adhered to this tradition, accommodated it to a more 
modern ideal, with more vivid colouring and more dramatic 
composition. 

Still, this normal development could have no perceptible 
effect in modifying the purpose of painting. More was needed. 
A strong (having for imaginative work was very generally felt, 
and was revealing itself not merely in France but in Belgium, 
Scotland, America and Germany. This tendency ere long 
resulted in groups forming round certain well-known figures. 
Thus a group of refined dreamers, of poetic dilettanti and 
harmonious colourists, assembled under the leading of Henri 
Martin (a strange but attractive visionary, a pupil of Jean Paul 
Laurens and direct heir to Puvis de Chavannes, from whom he 
had much sound teaching) and of Aman - Jean, who had appeared 
at the same time, starting, but with more reserve, in the same 
direction. Some of this younger group affected no specific 
aim; the others, the larger number, leant towards contemporary 
life, which they endeavoured to depict, especially its aspirations 
and — according to the modern expression now in France of 
common usage — its “ state of soul ” typified by melody of line 
and the eloquent language of harmonies. Among them should 
be named, as exhibitors in the salons and in the great Exhibition 
of 1900, Ernest Laurent, Ridel and Hippolyte Fournier, M. and 
Mme H. Duhem, Le Sidaner, Paul Steck, &c. On the other hand, 
a second group had formed of sturdy and fervent naturalistic 
painters, in some ways resembling the school of 1855 of which 
mention has been made; young and bold, sometimes over-bold, 
enthusiastic and emotional, and bent on giving expression to 
the life of their own day, especially among the people, not merely I 
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I recording its exterior aspects but epitomizing its meaning by 
broad and strong synthetical compositions. At their head stood 
Cbttet, who combined in himself the romantic fire and the feeling 
for orchestrated colour of Delacroix with the incisive realism and 
bold handling of Courbet; next, and very near to him, but more 
objective in his treatment, Lucien Simon, a manly painter and 
ridi colourist. Both by preference painted heroic or pathetic 
scenes from the life of Breton mariners. After them came Ren6 
M 4 nard, a more lyrical artist, whose classical themes and land- 
scape carried us back to Poussin and Dauchez, Prinet, W^ry, &c. 

Foreign influences had meanwhile proved stimulating to the 
new tendencies in art. Sympathy with the populace derived 
added impulse from the works of the Belgian painters Constantin 
Meunier, Leon Freddric and Struys; a taste for strong and 
expressive colouring was diffused by certain American artists, 
pupils of Whistler, and yet more by a bu.sy group of young 
Scotsmen favourably welcomed in Paris. But the most unfore- 
seen re.sult of this reactionary movement was a sudden reversion 
to tradition. The cry of the realists of every shade had been for 
" Nature ! ” The newcomers raised the opposition cry of ” The 
Old Masters ! ” And in their name a protest was made against 
the narrowness of the documentary school of art, a demand for 
some loftier scheme of conventionality, and for a fuller expression 
of life, with its complex aspirations and visions. The spirit 
of English Pre-Raphaelitism made its way in France by the 
medium of translations from the English poets Shelley, Rossetti 
and Swinburne, and the work of their followers Stephane 
Mallarmd and Lc Sir Pcladan; it gave rise to a little artificial 
impetus, which was furthered by the simultaneous but transient 
rage for the works of Burne-Jones, which were exhibited with 
his consent in some of the salons, and by the importation of 
William Morris’s principles of decoration. The outcome was a 
few small groups of symbolists, the most famous being that of 
the Rose Croix, organized by Le Sar Peladan; then there was 
Henri Martin, and the little coterie of exhibitors attracted by a 
dealer, the late M. le Bare de Bouttiville, in which Cottet was 
for a short time entangled. But few interesting names are to 
be identified : Dulac (d. 1899), who became known chiefly for 
his mystical lithographs in colour; Maurice Denis and Bonnard, 
who.se decorative compositions, with their refined and har- 
monious colouring, are not devoid of charm; Vuillard, &c. But 
it was in the school and studio of Gustave Moreau (1826-1898, 
g.v.) that the fire of idealism burned most hotly. This excep- 
tional man and rare painter, locked up in his solitude, 
endeavoured, by a thorough and intelligent assimilation of all 
the traditions of the past, to find and create for himself a new 
tongue — rich, nervoos, eloquent, strong and resplendent — in 
which to give utterance to the loftiest dreams that haunt the 
modern soul. He revived every old myth and rejuvenated 
every antique symbol, to represent in wonderful imagery all 
the serene magnificence and all the terrible struggles of the 
moral side of man, which he had explored to its lowest depths 
and most heroic heights in man and woman, in poetry and in 
death. Being appointed, towards the end of his life, to a 
professorship in the l 5 cole des Beaux Arts, he regarded his 
duties as a real apostleship, and his teaching soon spread from 
'his lecture-room and studio to those of the other masters. His 
own work, though hardly known to his pupils at the time, at 
first influenced their style; but, especially after his death, they 
were quickly disgusted with their own detestable imitation of 
subjects on which the master had set the stamp of his great 
individuality; they deserted the fabulous world of the Greek 
Olympus and the wonderful gardens of the Bible, to devote 
them to a passionate expression of modem life. Desvalli^res, 
indeed, remained conspicuous in his original manner; Sabatt^, 
Maxence, B^ronneau, Besson and many more happily worked 
out their way on other lines. 

In tiying to draw up the balance-sheet of French art at 
the beginning of the 20th century, it were vain to try to enter 
its work under the old-world headings of History, Genre, Por- 
traits, Landscape. All the streams had burst their channels, 
all the currents mingled. Historical painting, reinstated for a 
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time by Puvis de Chavannes and J. P. Laurens, in which 
Benjamin Constant and Cormon alsa distin^ished themselves, 
had but a few adherents who tried to maintain its dignity, either 
in combination with landscape, like M. Tattegrain, or with the 
ineffectual aid of archaeology, like M. Rochegrosse. At certain 
times, especially just after iSyo, the menK>ry of the war gave 
birth to a special geiure of military subjects, under the distin- 
guished guidance ^ Meissonier and the- peculiar talents 
of Alphonse de Neuville of Detaille (q.v.) and Protais, 
This phase of contemporaty history being exhausted, ^ve way 
to pictures of military manoeuvres, or colonial wars and incidents 
in recent liistory; it latterly went through a revival under a 
demand for subjects from the Empire and the Revolution^ in 
consequence of the pul^ication of many memoirs of those times.. 
Side by side with “ his^tory,” religious art formerly flourished 
greatly ; indeed, next to mythology, it was always dear to the 
Academy. Apart from the subjects set for academical competi- 
tions, there was only one little revival of any interest in this 
kind. This was. a sort of neo-evangelical offshoot, akin to the 
literature and stress of religious discussion;. and its leader, a. man 
of feeling rather than conviction, was. J. C. Cazin 3901)1 
Like Puvis. de Chavaumcs, and under the influence of Corot and 
Millet, of Hobbema, and yet OKirc of Rembrandt, he attempted 
to renew the vitality of history and legend by the added charm 
of landscape and the introduction of more human, more living 
and more modern, elements into the figures and accessories. 
Following him, a little group developed this mqyement to 
extravagance. The recogniz^ leader at the beginning oS the 
30 th century was Dagnan-Bouveret. 

Through mythology and allegory wc are brought back to real 
life. No one now ^inks in France of seeking any pretext for 
displaying the node beauty of woman. Kenner, perhaps, 
and Fantin-Latour, were the last to cherish a belief in Venus 
and Artemis, in naiads and nymphs. Painters go direct to 
the point nowadays; when they paint the nude, it is apart from 
abstract fancies, and under realistic aspects. They are content 
with the model. It is the living female. The whole motor 
force of the time lies in the expression, under various aspects, 
real life. This it is which has given such a soaring flight to the 
two most primitive forms of ^e study of life, landscape and 
portraiture. Portraits have in fact adopted every style that 
can possibly be imagined : homely or fashionable, singly or in 
groups, by the fire or out of doors, in some familiar attitude 
and the surroundings of daily life, analytically precise, or 
synthetically broad, a lateral transcript or a bold epitome of 
facts. As to landscape, no class of painting has been busier, 
more alive or more productive. It has overflowed into every 
other channel of art, giving them new spirit and a new life. 
It has led the van in every struggle and wot every victory. 
Never was anrmy more numerous or more various than, that of 
the landscape painters, nor more independent. All the traditions 
find representatives among them, from Paul Flandrin to Ren6 
Mdnaxd, Naturalists, impressionists, open-air painters, learned 
in analysis or potent in invention. We need only name 
Hiarpignies, broadly decorative; Pointelin, thoughtful and 
austere; and Cazin, grave and tender, to give a gjeneral idea 
of the strength of the school. 

Every quarter of the land has its painters : the north and the 
south, Provence and Auvergne, Brittany, dear to the young 
generation of colourists, the East, Algeria, Tuni.s — all contribute 
to lonn a French school of landscape, very living and daring, 
of which, as successors of Fromentin and Guillaumet, must be 
named Dinet, Marius Perret, Paul Leroy and Girardot. But 
it is more especially in the association of man and nature, in 
painting sin^ folk and their struggle for life amid their natural 
surrotmdings or by their homely hearth, in the glorification 
of humble toil, that the latest French art finds its most 
ehatacteristc ideal life. (L. bk) 

Bsloium 

Belgium fills a great place in the realm of art; and while its 
paintem ihow a preference for simple subjects, their techoiqiae 
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is broad, rich and sound, the outcome of a fine tradition. Since 
185s international critics have been struck by the unity of effect 
produced by the works of the Belgian school, as e^^ressed' more 
especially by similarities of handl^ and colour. For the things 
which distinguish all Belgian painters, even in, their most un- 
pictorial divagations, are a strong sense of contrast or harmony 
of colouring, a free, bold style of brushwork, and a preference 
for rich and solid painting. It is the tradition of the old Fteraish 
schooL It would be more correct, indeed, to say traditions; 
for the modifications of each tendency, inevitably reviving when 
the success of another has exhausted itself, constantly show a 
reversion either to the domestic '* Primitives ” (or, as we might 
say, Pre-Raphaelites) of the Bruges school, or to the “ decora- 
tive ” painters of the later time at Antwerp, and no veneer of 
modem taste will ever succeed in masking this traditional 
perennial groundwork. In this way the prevailing authority 
of the FrOTch painter Louis David may be accounted for; as 
acknowledged at Brussels at the beginning of the 19th century, 
it was a reaction in antagonism to the heavy and flabby work 
of the late Antwerp school, an unconscious reversion perhaps 
to the finish and minuteness of the early painters of Bruges. 
Indeed, in France, Ingres, himself David’s most devoted disciple, 
was reproached with trying to revive the Gothic art of Jean de 
Bruges. Then,, when David’s followers produced only cold and 
feeble work, Wappers arose to restore the methods of another 
tradition, for which he secured a conspicuous triumph. Classical 
tinsel m^e way, indeed,, for romantic tinsel. The new art 
was as conventional as the old, but it had the advantage of 
being adaptable to the taste for show and splendour which 
char^terizes the nation, and it also admitted the presentment 
of certain historical personages who- survived in the memory 
of tlie people. The inevitable reaction from this theatrical 
art, with its affectation of noble sentiments, was to brutal realism. 
Baron Henri Leys (g initiated it, and the crudity of his style 
gave rise to a belief in a systematic purpose of supplanting the 
Latin tradition by Germanic sentimentality. Lcys’s archaic 
realism was transformed at Brussels into a realism of observation 
and modern thought, in the painting of Charles de Groux. 
The influence of Leys on this artist was merely superficial; 
for though he, too, affected painful subjects, it was because they 
appealed to his compassion. The principle represented by de 
Groux was destined to pioneer the school in a better way; at 
tlie same time, from another side the authority of Courbet, the 
French realist, who had been for some time in wussels, and that 
of the great landscape painters of the Fontainebleau school, 
had suggested to artists a more attentive study of nature and a 
remarl^ble reversion in technique to bolder and firmer handling. 
At this time, among other remarkable men, Alfred Stevens 
appeared on the scene, the finished artist of whom Camille 
Lemonnier truly said that he was “ of the race of great painter's, 
and, like them, careful of finish *’ — that in him ** the eye,, the 
hand and the barain all co-operated for the mysterious elabora- 
tion ” of impasto, colour and chiaroscuro, and " the least 
touch was an operation of the mind.” A brief period ensued 
during which the greater number of Belgian artists were carried 
away by the material charms of brushwork and paint. The 
striving after brilliant efforts of colour which had characterized 
the painters of the last generation then gave way to a devout 
study of values; and at the same time it is to be noted that in 
Belgium, as in France, landscape painters were the first to 
discover the possibility of giving new Hfe to the interpretation 
of nature by simplicity and sincerity of expression. They 
tried to render their exact sensations; and. wo saw, as has been 
said, “an incxeasingly predomkiant revelation of instinctive 
feeling in all classes of painting.” Artists took an impartial 
interest in all they saw, and the endeavour to paint well 
eliminated the hope of expressing a high ideal; they now sought 
only to utter in a work of art the impression made on. them by 
an external fact; and, too often, ^e strength of the ^ort 
degenerated into brutafity. 

' ^ese ne^ influences,, which, in spite of the conservative 
school, had oy degrees modified the aspect qf Belguin art in 
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general^ led to the formation at Brussels of an association under 
the name of the Free Society of Fine Arts. This group of painters 
had a marked influence on the development of the school, and 
hand in Uand with the pupils of Portaels— a teacher of sober 
methods, caring more for sound practice than for theories — 
it encouraged laot merely the expression of deep and domestic 
feeling which we find in the works of Leys and d© Groux, but 
also the endeavour to paint nature in the broad light of open air. 
The example of the Free Society found, imitators j various artistic 
groups wore formed to organixe exhibitions where new works 
could be seen and studied irrespective of the influence of dealers, 
or of the conservatism of the authorities which was increasingly 
conspicuous in the official galleries; till what had at first been 
regarded as a mere audacious a^ fantastic demonstration 
assumed the dignity of respectable effort. The “Cercle des 
Vin^t (** The Twenty Club ”) afso exerted a marked influence. 
By mtroducing into its exlubiitions works by the greatest foreign 
artists it released Be^iart art from the uniformity which some 
too patriotic theorists would fain have imposed. The famous 
“ principle of individuality in- art ’’ was asserted there in a really 
remarkable manner, for side by side with the experiments of 
painters bent on producing certain effects of light hung the 
works of men who clung to literary or abstract subjects. Other 
groups, again, were formed on the same lines; but then came 
the inevitable reaction from these elaborations of quivering 
light and subtle expression, pushed, as it seemed, to an extreme. 
TTie youngest generation of Brassels painters, in revolt against 
the lights and ultra-refinements of their immediate predecessors, 
seem to take pleasure in a return to gums and bitumen, and to 
seek the violent effects so dear to the romantic painters of a 
past time. 

Brussels is the real centre of art in Belgium. Antwerp, the 
home of Rubens, is resting on the memory of past glories, after 
vainly trying to uphold the ideal formerly held in honour by 
Flemish painters. And yet, so- great is the prestige of this 
ancient reputation, that Antwerp even now attracts artists 
from every land, and more especially the dealers who go thither 
to buy pictures as a common form of merchandise. At Ghent 
the wonderful energy of the authorities who get up the triennial 
exhibitions makes tliese the most interesting provincial shows 
of their kind; other towns, as Li^ge, Toumay, Namur, Mons and 
Spa also have periodical exliibitions. 

From 1830, in the eariy days of the Belgian school of panting 
wc may observt: a tendency to sock for the fullest qualities of 
colour, with delicate gradations of light and shade. In this Wappers 
letl the way. At a time when his teachers in tho Antwerp Academy 
vfould recognize nothing but the heavy brown tones of old paintings, 
he was- already representing the transparent shadows of natural 
daylight. Bnt heroic and sentimental romanticism was already 
making way for the serious expression of <lomestic and popular 
feeling, and thenceforward the prominence assumed by genre, and 
3ret rtuiro by landscape, led to a deeper and more direct study of the 
various a.spect3 of nature. At the same time a special sense of 
colour was the lestding characteristic of the artists of the time, and 
it was truly said that " the ambition to be a fine painter was strongor 
than the desire for scrupulous exactitude. " Artists evidently aimed, 
in the first place, at a solid impasto and glowing colour; an under- 
tone, mddy and golden, gleamed: through the paler and more real 
hues of the over-painting. In this way we may certainly recognize 
the influence of tne French colourists of Courbet's thne; just as we 
may tiuec the influence of the grey tone prevalent in Mract's day 
in the effort to paint with more simple truth and fewer tricks of 
reeme, which became evident when the “ Free Society " was fbmided 
at Brussels, and the pupils from Portaels's studio came to the front. 

Among the artists who were then working tho following must 
be nam^ (with their best works in the BtubmIs GaUery) : Alfred 
Stevens (j.v.), an incomparably charming painter, characterized 
by etJBqttisitc harmony of colour and morvettoue dexterity with rile 
brush.. In the Brussels Gallery are his- “ The Lady in Pink," “ The 
Studio,” "The Widow,” " A Painter and his Ifod^,'* and “The 
Lady-Bird.” Joseph Stevens, his brother, a master-painter of dogs, 
broad, in hi9 draughtsmanship, and painting in strong touches 
of colour,, is rwiresetited by "'The Dog-h^ftet;” " Brussals-— 
Morning;” "A Dog before a Mirror”; Henri de Braekeleer, the 
nephew and pupil of Leys, a fine jpainter of interiors, in warm and 
golden tones, by " The Geographer,” " A Farm — Interior," " A 
MOp Lievitt de Wlnne, a portrait painter,, sober in style and 
rofawd » executioni by "Leopold I.„ King of the Belgians"; 

WUhima, archaic and. elegant, by " The Wedjcffng Dress 


Eug£nc Snufs, a refined colourist^always working with the thought 
of Venice in his mind, by " nic Procession of the Seasons Louis 
Dubiiis, a powerful colourist with a full brush, striving to resemble 
Courbet, by " Storks," " Fish "; Allred Verwic, a fine animal^intcr, 
with special love- for a sheeiy^ silkiucssof texture, by " The Estuary 
of the Scheldt," " The Fair Land of Flanders," " A Zeeland Team "; 
Alfred Vorhaerea* a pupil of L. Dubois, by some "Interiors"; 
Felicicn Rops, an extraordinary artist, precise in drawing, sensual 
and incisive, by " A Parisienne ; F 61 ix ter Linden, a restless, refined 
natur^ alwaya trying new subtleties of the lirush and palette-knife, 
by " Captives." Amoncsit other painters may be named Camille 
van Camp, Gustave de Jonghe, Franz Verhas, and his brother Jan 
Verbas, me painter of the popular ” School Feast ” in the Brussels 
Gallery; and Jan van Beers, the oJever painter o£ female coquet- 
tishness, represented by pictures in the Antwerp Gallery. 

As landscape painters, the. chief are : Hippolytc Buulenger, a 
refined draughtsman and a rfelic.'ite colourist, represented in the 
Ikmssels GaUery by “ View of Dkiant," " The Avenue of Old' 
Hornbeams at Tervueren," ‘"The Meuse at Hastiirc "; Alfred de 
Koyfl, noble and elegant, by " The Marl Pit,” " A Heatlr— -Campine” ; 
luseph Coosemans, by " A Marsh — Campinc Jules Montigny, 
IV '^Wet Weather Alph. Asselbcrgs, by "A Marshi— Campine.” 
There arc also Xavier and CAiar de CoeX painters in light gay 
tones of cohnir; Gustave Bon Duyts, a lover of melancholy twili^t, 
represented in the same gaUcty by *' A Winter Evening ”; Mme 
Marie Collart, a soeker after the more melancholy and concentrated 
impressions of nature, by " The Old Orchard ; and Baron Jules 
Goethals. 

Of the AiUwetp school, Francois Lamorini^r^ archaic and minute, 
has in the Brussels Gallery his " View from Edcghcm," and there 
is also Theodore Verstraete, sentimental, or frenzied. 

As marine painters : Paul Jean Clays, who delights in vivid 
effects of colour, is represented at Brussels by “The Antwerp 
Roadstead," " Calm on the Scheldt "; Louis Arlan, who prefers 
dark and powerful effects, by " The North Sea," besides Robert 
Mols, A Bbuvier, and Lemayeur. 

As painters of town scenery may be named F. Stroobant, a 
draughtsman rather than a painter, who is represented in the 
Brussels Gallery by " The Grande Place at Brussels," and J. B. 
Van Mure, a colourist chiefly, by " The Cathedral at Belem." 

The flower painter, Jean Kobie, has m the Brussels Gallery 
" Flowers and Frijit." 

Jean Portaels, the painter of " A Box at the Theatre," at Budapest, 
is represented in the Brussels Gallery by " The Daughter of Sion 
Insulted "; Emile Wauters, a master of free and solid bnishwork, 
equally skilled in portraiture, historical composition and decorative 
portrait painting, by "The Madness of Hugo van der Goes"; 
Edouard Agneessens, a genuine painter, with breadth of vision and 
facile execution, by portraits; Andri Henncbicq, a painter of his- 
torical subjects, by " Labourers in the Campagna, Rome "; Isidore 
Verheyden, a landscapist and portrait painter, by " Woodcutters 
Eugino Vetdyen- and Emile Charlet should be mentioned, and the 
landscape painter Henri van dor Hecht, whose "On the Sand- 
hills ” is in tho Brussels Gallery. 

Tho principal landscape paintrrs of what is known as the 
“ neutral tint " school {I’Ecole du gris) are : Thtodore Baron, faith- 
ful to the sterner features of Belgian sctaiery, represented in tlie 
Brussels Gallery by " A. Winter Scone — Condroz "; Adrien Joseph 
Heymans, a careful student of singular effects of light, by " Spring- 
rime "; Jacques Rossoels, a pointer of the cheerhd brightness of 
the Flemish country, by " A Heath," besides Isidore Meyers and 
Florent Crabccln 

Some figure painters who may be added to this group are : 
Charles Hermans, whose pictnre " Dawn " (Brussels Gallery), 
exhibited' in- 18/5, betrays tne ascendancy of ttw principles upheld 
by the Free Sodety of Fine Arts; Jeam de la Hocse, whoihas since 
' made portraits his special hne; Enule Saerfi; I Aon Phitippet, r^ve- 
seated in the ^nissels Gallery by " The Murdered Man 'T and Jion 
i StobbaertB) a masterly painter, powerful but ouarae, by " A Faxm — 
■ Interior." 

Three more artists were destined to greater fame ; Constantin 
Meunicr, a highly respected artist, ranally a xMuntor and. a, sculptor, 
known as the Millet of the Flemisn workman, who faa» depicted 
with noble feeling his admiration and pity for ons- contemporary 
state of the human race, and who is lepresenlted m the mussels 
Gallery by " The Peasants* War Xavier MeDery, who tries to 
express in works of high artistic ttierit the inneir lifle- of men and 
things, and perBonlflcations of thought, by "A Drawing"; and 
Alexandre 8tuuys, a stremg- and) clsvec jointer, ekpoesamg. tua 
s^i^athy with poverty and mistertunc in works of remazkatfle 

Besides these, Charles Vbrlttt, a powerful and skillcdi aftist, 
painted a vast variety of suUects; his- teaching was influentiaiL in 
the Antwerp Academy. In> the- Brussels Galltry he is nq^resented 
by '* Godfrey de Bbuilltoil' at the Siege of Jerusalem,” “ A Flock of 
Sheep attached ^ an Eagle ”; Alfred Cluysanaar; whose aim- is to 
produce decorative work on an enormous scale, by “ re tin—a 
Albrecht de Vriendt, by " Homage dons to Charlto V. as a Child 
JuUaan dt VWendt, by " A Christmas Carol "; Victor Logye, by 
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" The Witch." Franz Vinck, Wilhelm Geets, Karl Ooms, and P. 
van dcr Ouderaa, endeavour to i)crpctuatc, while softening down, 
the style of historical painting so definitely formulated by Leys. 
Filially, Joseph SfciUaert, a painter of classical subjects, is represented 
in the Brussels Gallery by The Death of Dido. Eugene Dc\ aux, 
a remarkable draughtsman, should also be named. 

Works by all those artists were to be seen in the Historical 
Exhibition of Belgian Art at Brussels, i8So. Camille Lemonnier, 
in Ids History of the Fine Arts in Belgium, discussed this Exhibition 
very fully, pointing out three distinct ]>eriods in the history of the 
century. The first, romantic, literary and artificial, extended from 
i8to till nearly 1850; the second was a period of transition, domestic 
in feeling, gradually developing to rc.olism in the course of about 
twenty years; the third began in the ’seventies, a time of careful 
study, especially in landscape. This was followed by the beginning 
of a fourth period, characterized by a freer sense of light and 
atmoijphere. 

Apart from the exclusive tendency, inevitable under bureaucratic 
administration, the mere arrangement on an antiquated plan of 
the great academic salons was unsuited to the display of works 
intended to represent individual feeling or peculiarities of pictorial 
treatment. Hence it was that a ^cat many painters came to 
prefer smaller and more eclectic shows, leading to the fashion, 
which still persists, of cxliibitions by clubs or associations. The 
Fine Arts Club at Brussels had long since afforded opportunities 
for showing the pictures of the Soci6t6 Libre, founded in 1868, 
wliich wens condemned by the authorities as tending to “ revolu- 
tionize " art. After tlxis, two associations of young painters were 
formed at Brussels with a view to organizing their own exhibitions. 

The '* Chrvsalide “ Club was founded in 1875, and the “ Essor " 
(the '* Soaring ") Club in 1876. In 1882, however, the Essor 
obtained leave to open their exhibition in a room in the Palais 
des Beaux Arts at Brussels. This tolerance was all the more 
appreciated by the younger party Ijecausc a new departure was 
in course of development, again a modification in the effort to 
represent light in painting. The " neutral tint '* school had given 
way to the school of " whiteness”; a luminous effect was to be 
sought by a free use of brilliant colour with a very full brush. But 
ere long this method proved unsatisfactory, and attention was 
now turned towards a " sincorer and acuter perception of local 
values"; and again the influence of certain French painters was 
brought to be.ir— those of the group headed by C. Monet, preparing 
lor that of the French painter G. Heurat, the first who carried into 
practice the systematic decomposition of colour by the process 
known as pointillisme (the intimate juxtaposition of dots of colour). 
In X884, in consequence of a division in the Essor Club, the " XX " 
Club was founded, who, though thus limiting their number, reserved 
the right of ” issuing yearly invitations, and thus testifying the 
sympathy they felt with the most independent artists of Belgium 
and with those foreign painters with whom they had the most 
pronounced affinity." For ten years the exhibitions of the ” XX," 
whose careful and artistic arrangements were in them.selvos admir- 
able, were the fount in Belgium of discu.s.sions on art. The limit 
of Its existence to ten years was determined when the club was 
formed ; but as it was desirable that the principle of liberty in art 
should still be held in honour, M. Octave Mans, the secretary of the 
“ XX " Club, organized the exhibitions of the Libre esthitique in 
and since 1894. Other clubs had been formed in Brussels : the Fine 
Art Society in 1891 and the " Furrow " {le SiUon) in 1893. In 1894 
another breach in the Essor Club, which, growing very weak, was 
soon to disappear — as the ” Art Union " and the Voorwaerts Club had 
done — led to the formation of the Society" for Art" {^our I' art); 
and in 1895 a party of that club established a salon of idealist art 
which favoured an exaggeration of the mtellcctual tendency already 
begun in the exhibitions of the " XX." Subsequently, in the 
exhibitions of the Sillon and of the Labour Clubs (founded in 1898) 
a reaction set in, in favour of heavy brown tones and |x>ndcrous 
composition. At Antwerp the influence of the local societies — the 
" Als Ik Kan," the Independent Art Club, and the " XIII " — ^was 
less sensibly felt; it was, however, enough to confirm certain waverers 
in the direction of purely disinterested effort. 

It would be imj^ssible to classify into definite groups those 
painters whose first distinctive appearance was subsequent to the 
Historical Exhibition in x88o. Only an approximate grouping 
can be attempted by assigning each to the as.sociation in whose 
exhibitions he made the best display of what he aimed at expressing. 
Thus it was chiefly in the rooms of the Essor Club that works were 
shown by the following : L. Frid&ric, a remarkable painter, combin- 
ing wonderful facility of execution with a .sinccrcW simple sentiment 
of homely pathos, rtmresented at the Brussels Gallery by " Chalk 
Sellers E. Hocterickx, a painter of crowds in the streets and parks; 
F. Seghers, a pleasing colourist, who liad made flower-painting his 
speciality: two animal painters, F. van Leemputten, " Return from 
Work " (Brussels Gallery), and K. van Damme-Sylva, as well as the 
marine painter, A. Marcette. The landscape painters include J. do 
Greet, almost bru^ in style, " The Pool at Kouge-Clottre " (Brussels 
Galtery), C. Wolles, and Hamesse. L. Houyoux, F. Halkclt, L. 
Herbo are known for their portraits. And there are £. van Gelder, 
J. lyiayni, A. Crespin, a learned decorative painter and E. Duyek, 
a graceful draughtsman, " A Dream " (Brussels Gallery). As 
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designers may be named A. Heins, a clever illustrator, and A. Lynen, 
of a thoroughly Brussels type, keenly observant and satuical. 

At the exhibitions of the " XX " were pictures by the following : 
Fernand Khnopff (" Memories,” a pastel, in Brussels Gallery), 
an admirer of the refined domesticity of English contemporary art, 
and of mystical art, as represented by Gustave Moreau; H. van 
der Velde, a well-known exponent of me new methods in applied 
art; J. Ensor, a whimsical nature, loving strange combinations ol 
colour and inconsequent fancies (Brussels Gallery : " The Lamp 
Man ") ; Th. van Ryssclbcrghc, a clever painter, especially in the 
technique of dot painting {pointillisme) ; W! Schlobach, a remarkable 
colourist of uncertain tendencies; Henry de Groux, son of Ch. de 
Groux, a seer of visions represented in violent tones and workman- 
ship; G. Vogels, a painter of thaw and rain; G. van Strydoneck, 
R. Wytsman, J. Dclvin, F. Charlct, Mile A. Bocli, all of whom have 
striven to bring light into their pictures; W. Finch and G. Lemmen. 

To the triennial salons, to the exhibitions of the '* Artistic ” clubs, 
to the House of Art {Maison d'art), at Brussels, and to the various 
Antwerp clubs, the following have contributed : F. Courtens, Ros- 
seels's brilliant pupil, an astonishing painter with a heavy impasto 
(Brussels Gallery : " Coming out of Church ”) ; J. de Lalaing, full of 
lofty aims, but showing in his painting the qualities of a sculptor 
(Brussels Gallery: " A Prehistoric Hunter"); E. Claus, a lover of 
bright colour, and a genuine landscape painter (Brussels Gallery ; 
" A Flock on the Road ”); A. Baertsoen, who delights in the quiet 
corners of old Flemish towns; H. Evcncpocl, a fine artist whose 
premature deatli deprived the Belgian school of a highly distin- 
guished personality (Brussels Gallery : “ Child at Play ”) ; G. Vanaise, 
a painter of huge liistorical subjects; Ch. Mertens, a refined artist; 
E. Motte, an interesting painter with a love of archaic methods 
(Brussels Gallery : " A Gin's Head ”) ; A. Lfevfeque, an accomplished 
draughtsman with a distinctive touch; L. Wolles, an admirable 
draughtsman; j. Leempoels, elaborate and minute; H. Kichir, a 
portrait painter; J. van den Eeckhout, a clever pupil of Verheyden; 
J. Rosier, a skilful follower of Vcrlat; L. Abry, a painter of military 
subjects; E. Carpentier, E. Vanhove, Luyten and Desmeth. 

Essentially of the Antwerp School are F. van Kuyck, P. Verhaert, 
de Jans, and Brunin of Ghent, Ch. Doudelet, C. Monlald and van 
Biesbroeck. 

'I'herc is a group of artists at Li6gc whose sincerity and high 
technical qualities have been recognized : A. Doniiay, A. Rassenfosse, 
E. Berchmans, F. Marechal, Dewitte. Of lady painters : Mmes 
E. Beernaert, L. H^ger and J. Wytsman paint landscape; Mmes 
B. Art, A. Konner, G. Meunier and M. Do Bi^vre paint flowers. 
Mmes A. tl’Anethan, Lambert dc Rothschild, M. Philippsou, H. 
Calais and M. A. Marcotte paint figures and portraits. 

The chief exhibitors at the SocUti pour I'art have been A. 
Ciamberlani, a painter of large decorative compositions in subdued 
tones; H. Ottevacre, a painter of night or twilight landscapes; 
O. Coppens, R. Janssens and A. Hannotiau, who study old houses, 
deserted churches and dead cities; F. Baes, an excellent pupil of 
Fr4d6ric Fabry, O. and J. Dicrickx, painters of decorative figures; 
H. Meunier, an ingeniou.sly decorative draughtsman; J. DclviUc, 
founder of the salons of idealist art. 

Leading exhibitors at the Voorwoerts Club have been E. Laermans, 
a strange artist, as it were a Daumier with anchylose joints, but a 
colourist (Brussels Gallery : ” A Flemish Pea.sant ”) ; V. Gilsoul, a 
clever pupil of Courtens (Brussels Gallery: "The Kennel ”); J. du 
Jardin, the writer of L'Ari jlamand, an important critical work 
illustrated by J. Middclcer. 

Contributors to the exhibitions of the Sillon Club comprise G. M. 
Stevens, P. Verdussen, P. Matihicu, J. Gouwuloos, Bastion, Blicck, 
Wagemans and Smeers; and V. Mignot, ingenious in designing jiosters. 

At the exhibitions of water-colours have been seen the works 
of Huberti, F. Bing6, V. Uytterschaut, Stacquet and H. Cassiers, 
who work with light washes or a clever use of body colour; Hagemans, 
who paints with broad washes; Delaunois, the painter of mysterious 
interiors; Th. Lybacrt, minute in his brushwork; M. Romberg and 
Titz, correct draughtsmen. 

Since X870 several important works of decorative paintiim in 
ublic buildings have Men carried out in Belgium. Guftens, 
werta and Pauwels have succumbed to the influences of German 
art, often cold and stiff; A. and J. Devriendt, V. Lagyo, W. Geets 
and Van der Ouderaa have followed more or less in the foo^teps 
of Leys. J. Stallaert has cleverly revived a classic style. Emile 
Wauters and A. Hennebicq have adopted the traditions of Historical 
Painting; and so too have L. Gallait, A. Cluysenaar, J. de Lalaing 
and A. Bourland, though with a more decorative sense of conception 
and treatment., But of all these works, certainly the most remark- 
able in its artistic and intelligent fitness is that of M. Delbeke, in the 
market-hall at Ypres. 

See Camille Lemonnier, Histoire des arts en Belgique; A. J* 
Wauters, La Peinture ftamande; J. du Jardin, VArt namand. 

(F.K.*) 

Holland 

The entire Impressionist movement of the end of the 19th 
century failed to exercise the slightest influence upon the Dutch, 
They are only modern in so far as they again resort to the 
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classics of their Fatherland. For a whole generation Josef 
Israels was at the head of Dutch art. Born in 1827 at Groningen, 
the son of a money-changer, he walked every day in his early 
years, with a linen money-bag under his arm, to the great banking 
house of Mesdag, a son of which became later the famous marine 
painter. During his student days in Amsterdam he lived 
in the Ghetto, in the house of a poor but orthodox Jewish 
family. He hungered in Paris, and was derided as a Jew in 
the Delaroche school there. Such were the experiences of 
life that formed his character. In Zantvoort, the little fishing 
village close to Haarlem, he made a similar discovery to that 
which Millet had already made at Barbizon. In the solitude 
of the remote village he discovered that not only in the pages 
of history, but also in everyday life, there are tragedies. Having 
at first only painted historical subjects, he now began to depict 
the hard struggle of the seafaring man, and the joys and griefs 
of the poor. He commenced the long series of pictures that for 
thirty years and more occupied the place of honour in all Dutch 
exhibitions. They do not contain a story that can be rendered 
into words; they only tell the tale of everyday life. Old women, 
with rough, toil-worn hands and good-natured wrinkled faces, 
sit comfortably at the stove. Weatherbeaten seamen wade 
through the water, splashed by the waves as they drag along 
the heavy anchors. A peasant child learns how to walk by the 
aid of a little cart. Again, the dawning light falls softly upon 
a peaceful deathbed, on which an old woman has just breathed 
her last. A sad and resigned melancholy characterizes and 
pervades all his works. His toilers do not stand up straight; 
they are broken, without hope, and humble, and accomplish 
their appointed task without pleasure and without interest. 
He paints human beings upon whom the oppressions of centuries 
are resting; eyes that neither gaze on the present nor into the 
future, but back on to the long, painful past. A Jew, bearing 
the Ghetto yet in his bosom, is talking to us ; and in his painting 
of the lowly and oppressed he recounts the story of his own 
youth and the history of his own race. 

The younger painters have divided Israels’ subjects among 
them. Each has his own little field, which he tills and cultivates 
with industry and good sense; and paints one picture, to be 
repeated again and again during his lifetime. Christoph 
Birschop, born in Friesland, settled as an artist in the land of 
his birth, where the national costumes are so picturesque, with 
golden chains, lace caps and silver embroidered bodices. As in 
de Hoogh’s pictures, the golden light streams through the window 
upon the floor, upon deep crinuson table-covers; and upon a few 
silent human beings, whose lives are passed in dreamy monotony. 
Gerk Henkes paints the fogs of the canals, with boats gliding 
peacefully along. Albert Neuhuys selects simple family scenes, 
in cosy rooms with the sunlight peeping stealtliily through the 
windows. Adolf Cortz, a pupil of Israels, loves the pale vapour 
of autumn, grey-green plains and dusty country roads, with 
silvery thistles and pale yellow flowers. 'I'he landscape painters, 
also, have more in common with the old Dutch classic masters 
than with the Parisian Impressionists. There, on the hill, 
Rembrandt’s windmill slowly flaps its wings; there Potters 
cows ruminate solemnly as they lie on the grass. There are 
no coruscation and dazzling brightness, only the grey-brownish 
mellowness that Van Goyen affected. Anton Mauve, Jacob 
Maris and Willem Maris (d. 1910), are the bc.st known landscape 
men. Others are Mesdag, de Haas, Apol, Klinkenberg, Bjistert, 
Blommers, de Kock, Bosboom, Ten Kate, du Chattel, Ter 
Meulen, Sande-Bakhuyzen. They all paint Dutch coast scenery, 
Dutch fields, and Dutch qattle, in excellent keeping with the 
old-master school, and with phlegmatic repose. 

A few of the younger masters introduced a certain amount 
of movement into this cli.stingui.shed, though somewhat somni- 
ferous, excellence. Breitner and Isaak Israels seem to belong 
rather to Manet’s school than to that of Holland. The “ suburb” 
pictures of W. 'I’holen, the flat landscapes bathed in light by 
Paul Joseph Gabriel, and Jan Veth’s and Havermann’s im- 
pressionistic portraits prove that, even among the Dutch, there 
are artists who experiment. Jan Toorop has even attained 
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the proud distinction of being the mfant terrible of modern 
exhibitions, and his works appear to belong rather to the art 
of the old Assyrians than to the 19th century. But those who 
will endeavour to enter into their artistic spirit will soon discover 
that Toorop is deserving of more than a mere shru^ of the 
shoulder; they will find that he is a great painter, who indepen- 
dently pursues original aims. At the present time all criticism 
of art is determined by the “ line.” All caprices and whims 
of tiie “ line ” are now ridden as much to death, and with the 
same enthusiasm, as were formerly those of “ light.” Toorop 
occupies one of the first places among those whose only aim 
consists in allowing the " line ” to talk and make music. His 
astonishing power of physical expression may be noted. With 
what simple means, for example, he renders in his picture of the 
“ Sphinx ” all phases of hysterical desire; in that of “ The Three 
Brides” nunlike resignation, chaste devotion and unbridled 
voluptuousness. If his mastery over gesture, the glance of the 
eye, be remarked — how each feature, each movement of the hand 
and head, each raising and closing of the eyelid, exactly expresses 
what it is intended to express — Toorop’s pictures will no more 
be scoffed at than those of Giotto, but he will be recognized as 
one of the greatest masters of the ” line ” that the 19th century 
produced. 

See Max Rooses, DtUch Painters of the Nineteenth Century (Eng. 
ed., London, 1898-1901). (R. Mr.) 

Germany 

The German school of painting, like that of France, entered 
on a new phase after the Franco-German War of 1870. An 
empire had been built up of the agglomeration of separate 
states. Germany needed no longer to gaze back admiringly 
at older and greater epochs. The historical painter became 
neglected. Not the heroic deeds of the past, but the political 
glories of the new empire were to be immortalized. This 
transition is particularly noticeable in the work of Adolf von 
Menzel. At the time of political stagnation he had recorded 
on his canvas the glories of Prussia in the past. Now that the 
present had achieved an importance of its own, he painted 
“ The Coronation of King William at Konigsberg ” and “ King 
William’s Departure for the Army ”; and ultimately he became 
the painter of popular subjects. The motley throng in the 
streets had a special fascination for him, and he loved to draw 
the crowd pushing its eager way to listen to a band on the 
promenade, in the market, at the doors of a theatre, or the 
windows of a caf6. He discovered the poetry of the builder’s 
yard and the workshop. In the “ Moderne Cyklopen ” (iron- 
works), painted in i^6, he left a monumental mark in the history 
of German art; for in this picture he depicts a simple incident 
in daily life, without any attempt at genre; and this was indeed 
the characteristic of his work for the next few years. Humorous 
anecdote, as represented by Knaus (b. 1829), Vautier (1829- 
iSqSX Defregger (b. 1835) and Gnitzner (b. 1846), found little 
acceptance. Serious representations of modern life were required ; 
resort was made to all the expedients of the great painters, 
and the ’seventie.s were years of artistic study for Germany. 
Every great colourist in the past was thoroughly studied and 
his secrets discovered. In Germany, Wilhelm Leibl (b. 1844), 
holds the same prominent place that Courbet does in France. 
Leibl, like Courbet (?.«».), sliowed that the ta.sk of painting is 
not to narrate, but to depict by the most convincing means 
at its disposal. He even went farther than Courbet in close 
scrutiny of nature. With loving patience he strove to translate 
into colour everything that his keen eye observed : he studied 
nature with the devotion of the medieval artist. No feeling, 
strictly speaking, is discernible in his work. His greatest 
pictures are only of quiet life, with human accessories, and his 
painful accuracy divests his pictures of poetry. But when he 
first appeared, he was nece.ssary. His painting of “ Three 
Peasant Women in Church ” is a grand documentary work 
of that period, whose first aim was to conquer the picturc.sque. 
Leibl taught artists to study detail, to master the secrets of 
flower, leaf and stalk. 
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A great number of pupfls were encouraged by him to gain 
sudi a thorough mastery of every detail of technique as to be 
enabled to paint pictures that were thoroughly good m workman- 
shipj irres^ctive of genre or anecdote. Among these, W. 
Triibnar (b. 1851) stands pre-eminently as a painter. His works 
during the ’seventies are among the best painting done at 
Munich during that period; they are full and rich in colour, 
broad and bold in their treatment of the subject. A contem- 
poraiy of his was IJruno Piglhein (b. 1848), a German Chaplin 
in this Courbet group, not heavy and matter-of-fact, but told 
and witty. He revived the art of pastel painting and pointed 
the way to a new style in panoramic and decorative painting, 
whilst infusing beauty and grace into all his works. 

The movement in applied arts which began at this time is 
also important. The revival of the German Empire led to a 
renaissance in German taste. The old German dwelling- 
rooms,” which now became the fashion, could only be hung 
with pictures in keeping with the style of the old masters, and 
this entailed a closer study and imitation of their wxwks than 
had hitherto been customary. Wilhelm Dice (b. 1839) at the 
head of the group, was as well acquainted with the epoch 
from Ddrer and IMbein to Ostade arid Rembrandt as any art 
historian. In Harburger (b. 1846) Adrian Brouwer lived once 
more; and in Ldfftx (b. 1845) Quintin Matsys. Claus Meyer 
(b. 1846) imitated all the artistic tricks of Pieter de Hooch ahd 
Van der Neer of Delft. Holbein's costume studies were at first 
models for Fritz August Kaulbach (b. 1850). Later, he extended 
his sbidies to Dolci and Van I^ck, to Watteau and Gainsborough. 
Adolf Lier (r827“i882) applied the beauty of tone beloved by 
the old masters to landscape. Von Lenbach's works show the 
zenith of old-master talent in Germany. He had educated 
himself as a copyist of classical masterpieces, and passed through 
a schooling in the study of old masters such as none of his contem- 
poraries had enjoyed. The copies which, as a young man, he 
made for Count Schach in Italy and Spain are among the best 
the brush has ever accomplished. Titian and Rubens, Velazquez 
and Giorgione, were imitated by him with ecpial success. In 
like manner he gave to his own works their distinguished old- 
master charm. More than all other painters of histwical 
subjects, Lenbach enjoys the distinction of having been the 
historian of his epoch. He gave the great men of the era of 
the emperor William 1 . the form in which they will live in 
German history, and beauty of colour is blended in all these 
pictures with their brilliant evidence of thought. The aspirations 
of a whole generation to restore the technique of the old masters 
found their realization in Lenbach. 

Such was the position of things when there was imported from 
France the desire to paint li^t and sun. It was argued that 
the views which the old masters held concerning colour were in 
glaring contradiction to what the eye actually saw. The old 
masters, it was said, paid particular attention to the conditions of 
light and shade under which they did their work. The golden 
character of the Italian Renaissance was traceable to the old 
cathedrals lighted by stained-glass windows. The light and shade 
of the Netherlands were in keeping with the light and shadow of 
the artists’ studios lighted by little panes, and due partly to the 
fact that their pictures were intended to hang in dreamy, brown 
panelled chambers. But was this golden or brOwn light suitable 
for the 19th century ? Were we not illogical, when for the sake 
of reproducing the tones of the old masters, we darkened our 
studios and shut out the daylight by coloured glass windows 
and heavy curtains ? Was not light one of the greatest acqui- 
sitions of recent times? When the Dutch painted the world 
used only little panes of glass. Now the daylight streamed 
into our rooms through great white sheets of ciystal. When i 
our grandfathers lived there were only candles and oil lamps. 
Now we had gas and electric light. Instead of imitating the ^d 
masters, let us paint the colouristic charms that were unknown 
to them. Let us do honour to the new marvels of colour. 
With such arguments as were advanced in France, did artists 
in Germany adopt the pleifintir and abandon older methods; 
and a development like that which took place in France after | 


the days of Manet ensued in Germany also. Daylight, which 
had so long been kept down, was now to be reproduced as dear 
and bright. After the art of painting strong eflects full of day- 
light h^ been grappled with, other and nu>re difficult problems 
of light effects were attempted. After the full blaze of sunshine 
had been successfully reproduced, such effects us the haze of 
early morning, the sultry vaporous atmosphere of the thunder- 
storm, the mysterious night, the blue-grey dawn, the delicate 
colours of variegated Chinese lanterns, the scintillation of gas 
and lamj^ight, and the dreamy twilight in the interior were 
dealt wi^. 

Max Liebermann (b. 1849) was the first to join the new de- 
parture. In Paris he had learnt technitjue. Holland, the country 
of fogs, inspired him with the love for atmospheric effects, 
and its scenes of simpk life provided him with many subjects. 
Perhaps the “Net Menders” in the Hamburg Kunsthalle is 
most typical of Liebermann’s art. Prank Skarbina (b. t849), 
who was the second to join the new meyv’ement in Berlin, pro- 
ceeded to studies of twilight and artificial light effects. 

Hans Herrnnan (b. 1858), who settled himself on quays and 
ports; Hogo Volgel, who endeavoured to utilize scenes from 
contemporary life for decorative pictures; and the two landscape 
painters, Ludwig Dettmann (b. 1865) and Walther Leistikow 
(b.1865), are other representatives of modern Berlin art. Carls- 
ruhe, in the ’eighties, produced some modern pictures of great 
merit, when Gustav ^hbnleber (b. 1851) and Herrmann Baisch 
(b. 1846) showed daintily oonceiv^ pictures of Dutch landscapes. 
In later years Count Leopold Kalckreiith (b. 1855), whose 
powerfully conceived representations of peasant life belong to 
the best productions of German realism, and Victor Weishaupt 
(b. 1848), the animal painter, removed thence to Stuttgart, 
the residence also of Otto Reinigcr (b. 1863), a landscape painter 
of great originalit)r. At Dresden we find Gotthard Kuehl 
fb. 1850), long domiciled in Paris, who was one of the first to accept 
Manet’s teaming. In North Germany, Worpswede became 
a German Barbizon; Ende (b. r86o), Vogeler, and Vinnen 
(b. 1863) also worked there. In Weimar, two landscape painters 
of great refinement must be mentioned— Theodor Hagen 
(b. 1842) and Gleichen-Russwurm (b. 1866). As far back as 
the ’seventies they rendered ploughed fields, hills enveloped in 
thin vapour at sunrise, waving fields of corn, and apple trees 
in full bloom trembling in the rays of the evening glow with 
a delicate understanding of natural effects. 

But Munich still remains the headquarters of German art, 
which is there the first of all interests and pervades all circles. 
Almost all those who are working in other German towns receive 
in that city their inspirations and have indeed remained its 
citizens in heart. The international exhibitions have given 
a great European tone and impulse to creative work. Among 
the elders, Albert von Keller (b. iB4t) has perhaps the greatest 
originality. He is one of those who practised the art of the 
brush as long ago as the ’seventies, and painted, not for the 
sake of historical subjects or for genre, but for the sole love of 
his art. He painted everything, never restricted himself to 
any fixed programme, and never tocame trivial. He is perhaps 
in Germany the only painter of female portraits who has caught 
in his pictures a little of the charm that betrays itself in the 
expression and movements of the modem woman. In the works 
of Freiherr von Habermann (b. 1849) this refinement of senti- 
ment, as expressed in oolour, is combined with a still more 
decided shade of eccentricity. Already in his ” Child of Sorrow,” 
which hangs in the National Gallery at Berlin, he struck that 
painful chord that always remained his favourite. However 
different the subjects he has painted, a morbid note pervades 
them all. 

In Heinrich Zfigel (b. 1850), the Munich school possesses an 
animal painter who rivals the ^eat Frenchmen in original power. 
Ludwig Dill (b. 1848), whom one must still count as ” Dachauer,” 
in spite of his migration to Carlsruhe, had for some time past 
famous as a painter of Venice, the lagoons and Chio^a, 
when the impressionist movement became for him the starting- 
point of a new development. He strove for still brighter light. 
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tried to realize the most subtle shades of <»lour, and raised ' 
himself from a painter of natural knpressions to free and poetical , 
lyricism. Arthur Langha(nuner(b. 1S55), Ludwig Herterich, Leo ' 
Samberger (b. 1851), Hans von Bartels (b. 1856), Wilhelm Keller- i 
Reutlinger (b. 1854), Beno Becker, Louis Corinth (b. 1858), ' 
Max Slevogt, are others that may be mentioned among the 
later Munich artists. 

Fritz von Uhde (b. 1848) occupies a peculiar position a.s being 
the first to apply the principles of naturalism to religious art. 
Immediately before him, Eduard von Gcbhardt (b. r838) had 
gone back to the angular style of the old northern masters, 
that of Roger van der Weyden and Albert Dtiner, believing 
he could draw the old Biblical events closer to present times 
by relating them in Luther’s language and representing them 
as taking place in the most powerful epoch of German ecclesi- 
astical history. Now that historical paintings had been dis- 
possessed by modern and contemporaTy subjects, it followed 
also that scenes from the life of Christ had to be laid in modern 
times. “ I do not assert that only the commonplace occurrences 
of everyday life cun be painted. If the historical past be painted, 
it should be represented in human garb corresponding to the 
life we see about us, in the surroundings of our own country, 
peopled with the people moving before our veiy eyes^ just as 
if the drama had only been enacted the previous evening.” 
Thus -wrote Bastien-Lepage in 1879, when creating his “ Jeanne 
d’Arr,” and in this sense did Uhde paint. But besides the 
charm of feeling expressed in the subtlest hues, there is also the 
charm of the noble line. 

At the time when, in England, Rossetti and Burne-Jones, 
and, in France, Puvis de Chavannes and Gustave Moreau, 
stepped into the foreground, in Germany Feuerbach (1829-1880), 
Mai 4 es (1837-1887), Thoma(b. 1839), and Bocklin (1827-1901) 
were discovered. Feuerbach’s life was one series of privations 
and disappointments. His “ Banquet of Plato,” “ Song of 
Spring,” ‘‘ Iphigenia ” and ” Piet&,” and his “ Medea ” and 
” Battle of the Amazons,” met with but scant recognition on 
th^ir appearance. To some they appeared to lack sentiment, 
to others they were ” not sufficiently German.” When he died 
in Venice in 1880, he had bwome a stranger to his contemporaries. 
But posterity accorded him the laurel that his own age had 
denied him. Just those points in his pictures to which exception 
had been taken during his lifetime, the great solemn restfulness 
of his colouring and the calm dignity of his contours, made him 
appear contemporary. 

Hans von Maries fulfilled a similar mission in the sphere of 
decorative art; his, likewise, was a talent that was not discovered 
until after his death. He is most in touch with Puvi.s de 
Chavannes. But the result was different, Puvis was recognized 
on his first appearance. Maries never had a chance of revealing 
his real strength. He was only a8 years of age when he first 
went to Rome; there in 1873, he was tnmmissioned to paint some 
pictures for the walls of the Zoological Station at Naples. After 
that time, nothing more was heard of him until 1891, when four 
years after his death the works he had left behind him were ex- 
hibited and presented to the gallery of Schleissheim. The value 
of these works of art must not be sought in their technique. The 
art of Puvis rests on a firm realistic foundation, but Maries 
had finished his studies of nature too prematurely for the correct- 
ness of his drawing. In spite of this defect, they encourage 
as well as excite, owing to the principle which underlies them, and 
which they share in equal degree with those of Puvis. Like 
Puvis, Maries repudiated all ilhjminating efforts whereby forms 
might be brought into relief. He only retained what was 
intrinsically essential, the large fines In nature, as well as those 
of the human frame. 

Next to these artists stands Hans Thoma, like one of the 
great masters of Durer’s time. In Maries and Feuerbach’s 
works there is the solemn grandeur of the fresco; in those of 
'Htoma there is nothing of Southern loveliness, but something 
of the homeliness of the old German art .of woodcut; nay, 
something philistine, rustic, patriarchal — the simplicity of heart 
fuid childlike innocence that entrance us in German folklore. 


in the paintings of Moritz von Schwind (1804-1871) and 
Ludwig Richter (1803-1884). He had grown up at Bernau, 
a. small village of the Black Forest. Blossoming fruit-trees 
and Sliver brooks, green meadows and solitary peasants’ cottages, 
silent valleys and warm summer evenings, gazing cattle and 
the cackle of the farmyard, all lived in his memory when he 
went to Weimar to study the painter’s art. Tins pious faith- 
fulness to the home of his birth and touching affection for the 
scenes of his childhood pervade all his art and ore its leading 
feature. Even when d^jicting ciassioal subjects, the mytho- 
logical marvels of the ocean a^ centaurs, Tlioma still remains 
the simple-hearted German, who, like Cranacii, conceives 
antiquity as a romantic faiiy tale, as the legendary period of 
chivalry. 

Whether it be correct to place Bocklin (q.v.) in the same 
category with these painters, or whether he has a right to a 
separate place, posterity may decide. The great art of the old 
ma.sters has weighed heavily upon the dev^pment of that of 
our own age. Even the idealists, who have been mentioned, 
trace their pedigree back to the old masters. However modern 
in conception, they are to all intents and purposes ” old ” as 
regards the form they employed to express their modern ideas. 
Bdcklin has no ancestor in toe history of art; no stroke of his 
brush reminds us of a leader. No one can think of tracing him 
back to the Academy of Diisseldorf, to Lessing, or Schorner, 
as his first teacher. Even less can he be called an imitator of 
the old masters. His works are the result of nature in her 
different aspects; they have not their origin in literary or histori- 
cal suggestion. The catalogue of his conceptions, of landscape 
in varying moods, is inexhaustible. But landscape does not 
suffice to express his resources. Knights on the quest for 
adventure, Saracens storming flaming citadels, Tritons chasing 
the daughters of Neptune in toe billowy waves; such were the 
subjects which appealed to him. He endowed all fanciful 
beings that people the atmosphere, that live in the trees, on lonely 
rocks, or that move and have their being in the slimy bottom 
of the sea, with body and soul, and placed a second world at 
the side of toe world of actuality. Yet this universe of phantasy 
was too narrow for the master mind. If it be asked who created 
on the continent of Europe the most fervid religious paintings 
of the 19th century; who atone exhausted the entire scale of 
sensations, from the placidity of repose to the sublimity of hero- 
ism, from the gayest laughter to tragedy; who possessed the 
most solemn and most serious language of form and, at the same 
time, the greatest poetry of colour — the name of Bocklin will 
most probably form the answer. 

These masters were for their younger brethren the pioneers 
into a new world of art. It was momentous for the painter's 
art that in Germany, no less than in England and France, a 
new movement at this time set in — the socalled ” arts and 
crafts.” Hitherto the various branches of art had followed 
different courses. The roost beautiful paintings were often 
hung in surroundings grievously lacking in taste. Now arose 
the ambition to make toe room itself a work of art. The picture, 
as such, now no more stands in the foreground, but the different 
arts strive together to form a single piece of art. The picture 
is regarded as merely a decorative aocessoiy. 

A^ng the younger painters still to be mentioned, Max 
Klinger (b. 1857) is perhaps the most brilliant. He had begun 
with the etching^needle, and by its aid gave us entire novels, crisp 
little dramas of everyday life. But this realism was only a 
preliminary phase enablii^ him to pass on to a great independent 
art of form. His great picture, ” Christ in Olympus,” combines 
beauty of form with deep philosophical meaning. Ibsen in 
1873, “ Emperor and Galilean, talked of a ” tldrd realm,” 
combining heathen beauty with Ch^tian profundity. Klinger's 
” Christ ui Olympus ” strikes the beholder as the realization 
of this idea. Stuck (b. 1863) shares with him toe Hellenic 
serenity of form, the dassicid simplicity. Apart from this, 
his pictures are thoroughly different. It might almost be said 
” Klinger is the Nazarene who stepped into Olympus the 
thoughtful, deep son of the North who carries profound physical 
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problems into the beauty-loving Hellenic worship of the 
senses. Stuck’s art is, also, almost classical in its insensi- 
bility and petrified coldness. In his first picture (1889), “ The 
Guardian of Paradise,” he painted a slim wiry angel, who, like 
Donatello's “ St George,” in calm confidence and self-assurance 
points the sword before him. And similar rigid figures standing 
erect in steadiness — ^always portraits of himself — recur again 
and again in his works. Even his religious pictures — ^the 
“ PietA ” and “ The Crucifixion ” — are, in reality, antique. 
One would seek in vain in them for the piety of the old masters 
or the Germanic fervour of Uhde. Grand in style and line, 
firm, solemn, serious in arrangement, they are yet hard and cold 
in conception. 

Ludwig von Hoffmann (b. 1861) stands next to him, a gentle, 
dreamy German. In Stuck’s work everything is strong and 
rugged ; here all is soft and round. There the massiveness 
of sculpture and stiff heraldic lines : here all dissolved into 
variegated fairy tales, glowing harmonies. However classical 
he may appear, yet it is only the old yearning of the Germani 
for Hesperia — the song of Mignon — that rings throughout 
his works; the longing to emerge from the mist and the fog 
into the light, from the humdrum of everyday life into the 
remote fabulous world of fairydom, the longing to escape from 
sin and attain perfect innocence. 

There are numerous others deserving of mention besides those 
already discussed. Josef Sattler (d. 1867), Melchior Lechter 
(b. 1871), and Otto Greiner (b. i86g), and likewise those who, 
such as Von Berlepsch (b. 1852) and Otto Eckmann (b. 1865), 
devoted their energies again to “ applied art.” 

See R. Muther, The History of Modern Painting (London, 1895); 
Deutsches Kiinstler-Lexikon der Gegenwart in biographischen Skizgen 
(Leipzig, 1898); Mrs dc la Mazeli^re, La Peinture allemande au 
XIX* Slide (Paris, 1900), (R. Mr.) 

Austria-Hungary 

In Austria the influence of Makart (1840-1884) was predomi- 
nant in the .school of painting during the last quarter of the 19th 
century. He personified the classical expression of an epoch, 
when a long period of colour-blindness was followed by an 
intoxication of colour. Whilst Piloty’s ambition stopped short 
at the presentation of correct historical pictures, his pupil, Makart 
felt himself a real painter. He does not interpret either deep 
thought or historical events, nor does he group his pictures 
together to suit the views of the art student. His work is 
essentially that of a colourist. Whatever his subject may be, 
whether he depicts “ The Plague in Florence,” “ The Nuptials j 
of Caterina Cornaro,” “ The Triumphal Entry of Charles V.,” 

“ The Bark of Cleopatra,” or “ The Five Senses,” “ The Chase 
of Diana,” or ” I'he Chase of the Amazons,” his pictures are 
romances of brilliant dresses and human flesh. A few studies 
of the nude and sketches of colour, in which he merely touched 
the notes that were to be combined into chords, were the sole 
preliminaries he required for his historical paintings. Draperies, 
jewels, and voluptuous female forms, flowers, fruit, fishes and 
marble— everything that is full of life and sensuous emotion, 
and shines and glitters, he heaps together into gorgeous still- 
life. And because by this picturesque sensuousness he restored 
to Austrian art a long-lost national peculiarity, his appearance 
on the scene was as epoch-making as if some strong power had 
shifted the centre of gravity of all current views and ideas. 

In estimating Makart, however, we must not dwell on his 
pictures alone. He did more than merely paint — he lived them. 
Almost prematurely he dreamed the l^autiful dream wluch 
in later days came nearer realitation, that no art can exist 
apart ftom life — that life itself must be made an art. His 
studio, not without reason, was called his most beautiful work 
of art. Whithersoever his travels led him— to Granada, Algiers, 
or Cairo— he made extensive purchases, and refreshed his eye 
wfih the luscious splendour of rich silks and the soft lustrous 
huds of velvets. He made collections of carved ivory and 
Egjqptian mummies. Gobelins, armour and weapons, old chests, 
antique sculpture, golden brocades with glittering embroideries, 
encrusted coverlets and the precious textures of the East, 


columns, pictures, trophies of all ages and all climes. He 
scattered money broadcast in striving to realize his dream of 
beauty — to pass one night, one hour, in the world of Rubens, 
so bright in colour, so princely in splendour. 

Uniting as he did these artistic qualities in his own person — 
not only because he was a painter, but because in no other 
besides did the great yearning for aesthetic culture find such 
powerful utterance — Makart exercised an influence in Austria 
far transcending the actual sphere of the painter’s art. An 
intense fascination went forth from the little man with the black 
beard and penetrating glance. At that time Makart dominated 
not merely Viennese art, but likewise the whole cultured life of 
the capital. Not only the Makart hat and the Makart bouquet 
made their pilgrimage through the world, he became also the 
motive power in ^1 intellectual spheres. When Charlotte 
Wolter acted Cleopatra or Messalina on the stage, she not only 
wore dresses specially sketched for her by Makart, but she also 
spoke in Makart’s style, just as Hamerling wrote in it. A 
veritable Makart fever, had, indeed, taken possession of Vienna. 
No other painter of the 19th century was so p>opular, the life 
of none other was surrounded by such princely sumptuousness. 
The scene when, during the festivals of 1879, he headed the 
procession of artists past the imperial box, mounted on a white 
steed glittering with gold, the Rubens hat with white feathers 
on his head, amidst the boisterous acclamations of the populace, 
is unique in the modern history of art. It is the greatest homage 
that a Philistine century ever offered an artist. 

The life of August von Pettenkofen (1821-1889), who should, 
after Makart, be accounted the greatest Austrian painter of 
the last quarter of the 19th century, was passed much more 
modestly and serenely. He had grown up on one of his father’s 
estates in Galicia, and had been a cavalry officer before becoming 
a painter. His place in Austria is that of Menzel in Germany. 
With Pettenkofen a new style appeared. The representation 
of modern subjects now began to take the place of historical 
painting, which had for so long a time been the ruling taste; 
not in the sense of the old-fashioned genre picture, but in that 
of artistic refined painting. Here, again, the distinctive Austrian 
note can be easily recognized. Pettenkofen’s people are lazy, 
and yawn. All is contemplative and peaceful, full of dreamy, 
sleepy repose. 

But neither Pettenkofen nor Makart has found followers. 
The great movement which, originating with Manet, took place 
in other centres of art, passed Austria by without leaving a 
trace. Hans Canon (b. 1829), who in his pictures transported 
the characters of the “ Griinderzeit ” to Venice of bygone days, 
and reproduced them as Venetian nobles and ladies of quality, 
i.s also a painter of note. So likewise is Rudolf Alt (b. 1812), 
still active with the brush in 1902, a refined painter in water- 
colours, who reproduces the beauties of Old Vienna in his subtle 
architectural sketches. Leopold Karl Muller (1834-1892), 
who had lived in Cairo with Makart, found his sphere of art in 
the variegated world of the Nile, and his ethnographical exact- 
ness}, combined with his delicate colouring, made him for a long 
while much in request as a painter of Oriental scenes, and a 
popular illustrator of Egyptological works. Emil Schindler 
was a great landscape painter, who often rose from faithful 
interpretation of nature to an almost heroic height. Heinrich 
von Angeli (b. 1840), again, furnished — as he continued to do — 
the European courts with his representative pictures, combining 
refined conception with smooth elegant technique. These 
are the only artists who during the ’eighties rose above local 
mediocrity. After Makart died in 1884, the sun of Austrian 
art seemed to have set. Stagnation reigned supreme. 

Only since the “ Secession ” from the old Society of Artists 
{Kunsilergenossenschaft), which took place in 1896, has the 
former artistic life recommenced in Vienna. Theodor von 
Hermann, long domiciled in Paris, was the gifted initiator of the 
new movement, and succeeded in rousing a storm of discontent 
among the rising school of Viennese artists. They found a 
literary champion in their hero’s father, who pleaded in eloquent 
language for a new Austrian culture. In November 1898 the 
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Secessionists opened their first exhibition in a building erected 
by Josef Olbriick on the Wienerzeil. At first the importance 
of these exhibitions lay almost exclusively in the fact that the 
Viennese were thus given an opportunity of making acquaintance 
with the famous foreign masters, Puvis de Chavannes, Segantini^ 
Besnard, Brangwyn, Meunier, Khnopff, Henri Martin, Vischer, 
who had until then been practically unknown in Austria, so 
that the public only then realized the inferiority of their country- 
men’s artistic work. Thus while acquainting the Viennese public 
with the strivings of European art, the Secession endeavoured 
at the same time to produce, in rivalry with foreigners, 
works of equal artistic merit. Leading foreign masters now 
joined the movement, and Vienna, which had so long stood 
aside, through inability to be represented worthily at interna- 
tional exhibitions, became once more a factor in contemporary 
European art. 

Among the painters of the Secession, Gustav Klint possesses, 
perhaps, the most powerful original talent. Refined portrait.s, 
subtle landscapes and decorative pictures, painted for the 
Tumba Palace and for the Vienna Hof Museum, first brought 
his name before the world. But he became famous in conse- 
quence of the controversy which arose around his picture 
“ Philosophy.” He had been commissioned to paint the large 
ceiling piece for the “ aula ” of the Vienna University, and 
instead of selecting a clas.sical subject he e.ssayed an independent 
work. The heavens open; golden and silvery stars twinkle; 
sparks of light gleam; masses of green cloud and vapour form 
clusters; naked human forms float about; a fiery head, crowned 
with laurel, gazes on the scene with large, .serious eyes. Science 
('limbs down to the sources of Truth : yet Truth always rem.ains 
the inscrutable Sphinx. Klint paid the penalty of his bold 
originality by his work remaining dark and incomprehensible to 
most people. It has, notwithstanding, an historical importance 
for Austria corresponding to that which similar works of Besnard 
have for France. It embodies the first attempt to place monu- 
mental painting upon a purely colouristic basis, and to portray 
allegorical subjects as pure visions of colour. After Klint, 
Josef Engelhart (b. 1864) is deserving of notice. He is the true 
painter of Viennese life. On his first appearance his art was 
centred in his native place, and was strong in local colour, which 
was lacking in refinement. To acquire subtlety, he studied 
the great foreign masters and became a clever juggler with the 
brush, showing as much dexterity as any of them. Yet this 
virtuosity meant, in his case, only a good schooling, which 
should enable him to return with improved means to those 
subjects best suited to his talent. His works are artistic, but 
at the same time distinctly local. 

Carl Moll (b. 1861) understands how to render with equal 
skill the play of light in a room and that of the .sunbeams upon 
the fresh green grass. The rural pictures of Rist produce a 
fresh, cool and sunny effect upon the eye; like a refreshing 
draught from a cool mountain spring- -a piece of Norway on 
Austrian soil. Zettcl’s landscapes are almost too markedly 
Swiss in colour and conception. Julius von Kollmann worked 
a long time in Paris and London, and acquired, in intercourse 
with the great foreign painters — notably Carri^re and Watts — 
an exquisitely refined taste, an almost hyperacsthetical sense 
for discreetly toned-down colour and for the music of the line. 
In Friedrich Konig, M. von Schwind’s romantic vein is revived. 
Even the simplest scenes from nature appear under his hand 
as enchanted groves whispering secrets. Everything is true 
and, at the same time, dreamy and mysterious. The mythical 
beings of old German legends — dragons and enchanted princesses 
— peer through the forest thicket. Ernst Nowak (b. 1851), 
compared with him, is a sturdy painter, who knows his business 
well. He sings no delicate lyric. When one stands close by, 
his pictures appear like masonry— like reliefs. Seen from a 
distance, the blotches of colour unite into large powerful forms. 
Bematzik understands how to interpret with great subtlety 
twilight moods — moonshine struggling with the light of street 
lamps, or with the dawn. Ticky followed Henri Martin in 
painting solemn forest pictures. Ferdinand Andr6 leans towards 
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the austere power of Millet. He tells us in his work of labour 
in the fields, of bronzed faces and hands callous with toil; and 
especially must his charcoal drawings be mentioned, in which 
the colour overlays the forms like light vapour, and which, 
small as they are, have a sculptural effect. Auchentelier-— 
known for his female studies— and Hanisch and Otto Friedrich 
(b. 1862), refined and subtle as landscape painters, must also 
be mentioned. 

In rivalry with the Secession, the “ Kiinstlergenossenschaft ” 
has taken a fresh upward flight. Among figure painters. 
Delug, Goltz (b. 1857), Hirschl and Veith are conspicuous; but 
still greater fascination is exercised by landscape painters such 
as Amesadan, Charlemont, &c., whose works show Austrian art 
in its most amiable aspect. Apart from Austrians proper, there 
are also representatives of the other nationalities which compose 
“ the monarchy of many tongues.” Bohemia takes the lead 
with a celebrity of European reputation — Gabriel Max (b. 1840), 
who, although of Piloty's school and resirling in Munich, never 
repudiated his Bohemian origin. The days of his youth were 
passed in Prague; and Prague, the medieval, with its narrow 
winding alleys, is the most mysterious of all Austrian cities, 
enveloped in the breath of old memories and bygone legends. 
From this soil Max drew the mysterious fragrance that char- 
acterizes his pictures. His earliest work, the ” Female Martyr 
on the Cross ” (1867), .struck that sweetly painful, half-torment- 
ing, half-enchanting key-note that has since remained distinc- 
tively his. Commonplace historical painting received at Max’s 
hands an entirely new nuance. 'I'he morbidness of the mortuary 
and the lunatic a.sylum, interspersed with spectres — something 
perverse, unnatural anti heartrending — this is the true note 
of his art. His martyrs arc never men — only delicate girls and 
helpless women. Ilis colouring corresponds to his subjects. The 
sensations his pictures produce are akin to those which the sight 
of a beautiful girl lying in a mortuary, or the prison scene in 
Faust enacted in real life, might be expected to excite. He 
even applies the results of hypnotusm and spiritualism to 
Biblical characters. In many of his pictures refinement in 
the selection of effects is missing. By over-production Max 
has himself vulgarized his art. Yet, despite his manner of 
depicting the mysteries of the realms of shadows, and the 
intrusion of the spirit-world into realism, he remains a 
modem master. A new province — the spectral — was opened 
up by him to art. 

Hans Schwaiger is the real raconteur of Bohemian legends. 
He, likewise, passed his youth in a small Bohemian village, 
over which old memories still brooded. In Hradec, places 
upon which the gallowsTiad stood were still pointed out. The 
lonely corridors and passages of the ruined castle were haunted 
by the shades of its old possessors. This is the mood that led 
Schwaiger to legend-painting. But underlying his fairy tales 
there arc the gallows or the alchemy of Faust. The landscape 
with its gloomy skies, the wooden huts, turrets, dwarfed trees — 
such are ever the accompaniments of his figures. 

Of the younger generation of painters, Emil Orlick (b. 1870) 
.seems to l>e the most versatile. Having acquired technique 
in Paris and Munich, he practically discovered Old Prague to 
the world of art. The dark little alleys of the ancient town, 
swarming with life compressed within their narrow compass, 
fascinated him. In order to retain and convey all the impressions 
that crowded in upon him in such superabundant plenitude, 
he learned how to use the knife of the wood-carver, the needle 
of the etcher, and the pencil of the lithographer. His studio more 
resembles the workshop of a printer than the atelier of a painter. 
In the field of lithography he has attained remarkable results. 
Orlick has also made his own everything that can be learned 
from the Japanese. Besides these masters, Albert Hynais, the 
creator of decorative pictures almost Parisian in conception, 
must be mentioned. The landscape painters Wickener, Jansa, 
Slavicek,and Hudecek relate, in gentle melancholy tones of colour, 
the atmosphere and solitude of the wide plains of Bohemia. 

In Poland, painting has its home at Cracow. Down to the 
year 2893 Johann Matejko was living there, in the capacity 
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of director of the Academy. His pictures are remoricable for 
their originality and almost brutal force, and differ very widely 
from the conventional prodiic.ions of historical painters. At 
the close of the 19th century Axentowicz, Olga Hojnanska, 
Mehoffer, Stanislawski and Wyotkowski attracted attention. 
Although apparently laying much less stress on their Polish 
nationality than their Russian countrymen, their works proclaim 
the soul of the Polish nation, with its chivalrous gallantry and 
muto resigned grief, in a much purer form. 

Hungary in the spring of 1899 lost him whom it revered as 
the greatest of its painters — Michael Munkarsy. Long before 
his death his brush had become idle. To the younger generation, 
which seeks different aims, his name has become almost synony- 
mous with a wrongly-conceived old-masterly coloration, and with 
sensation painting and hollowness. “ The Last Day of the 
Condemned Prisoner/’ his first youthful picture, contained 
the programme of his art. Then came “ The Last Moments 
of Mozart,” and “ Milton dictating Paradise Lost” These 
titles summon up before our eyes a period of all that is false 
in eclectic art, dominated by Delarochc and Piloty. Even the 
simple .subjects of the Gospel were treated by Munkarsy in 
Piloty’s meretricious style. “ Christ before Pilate,” “ Ecce 
Homo,” ” The Crucifixion ” — all these are gala representations, 
costume get-up, and, to that extent, a pious lie. But when we 
condemn the faults of his period, his personal merit must not 
be forgotten. When he first came to the fore, o.stentation of 
feeling ivas the fashion. Munkaesy is, in this respect, the 
genuine son of the period. He was not one of those who arc 
strong enough to swim against the stream. Instead of raising 
others to his level, he descended to theirs. Rut he has the merit 
of having painted spectacular scenes, such as the period demanded, 
with genuine artistic power. Like Rahl, Rilwt, Royl>et and 
Makart, he was a maitre-peintre, a born genius with the brush. 
Von Uhde and Liebermann were disciple.s of his schocjl. And 
if these two painters have left that period behind them, and 
if independent natural .sight has followed upon the imitation 
of the old masters, it is Munkaesy who enabled them to take 
the leap. (K. Mr.) 

Italy 

Modern Italy has produced one artist who towers over all 
the others, Giovanni S^antini (q.v,). Sfegantini owes as little 
to his period of .study in Milan as Millet did to his sojourn at 
Delaroche’s school. Both derived from their teachers a complete 
mastery of technique, and as soon as they were in possession of 
all the aids to art, they discarded them in order to begin 
afresh. Each painted what he had painted as a youth. They 
dwelt far from the bu.sy world — Millet in Barbizon, JSegantini 
at Val trAlbola, 5000 feet above the sea-level. They are equally 
closely allied in art. Millet, who rejected all the artifice of 
embellishment and perceived only beauty in things as they 
arc, iciirned to see in the human body a heroic grandeur, in the 
niovemcnls of pcasont.s a majestic rhythm, which none lieforc 
him had discovered. Althougli representing peasants, his work.s 
resemble sacred pictures, so grand arc they in their sublime 
solemn simplicity. The same is true of Segantini’s works. Like 
Millet, he found his vocation in oHservi ig the life of poor, 
humble people, and the rough grandeur of nature, at all seasons 
and all hours. As there is in Millet's, so also is there in Segan- 
tini’s work a primitive, almost clas.sical, simplicity of execution 
corresponding to the simplicity of the subjects treated. His 
pictures, with their cold silvery colouring, remind us of the 
wa^-painting of old times and of the mosaic .style of the middle 
ages. They are made up of. small scintillating strokes; they 
arc stony and look hard like steel. This technique alone, whirJi 
touches in principle but not in effect, that of the pointillistes, 
permitted of his rendering what he wished to render, the stony 
crags of Alpine scenery, the thin scintillating air, the firm steel- 
like outlines. Finally, lie passed from reali.stic subjects to 
thoughtful, Biblical and symbolical works. His ” Annuncia- 
tion,” the Divine Youth,” and the “ Massacre of the Innocents ” 
were products of an art that had abandoned the firm ground 


of naturalism and aimed at conquering supernatural worlds. 
This new aim he was unable to realize. left the ” Panorama 
of the Engadine,” intended for the Paris Exhibition, in an 
unfinished state behind him. He died in his 4znd year, Ids 
head full of plans for the future. Modern Italy lost in 
him its greatest artist, and the history of art one of the rare 
geniuses. 

Few words will suffice for the other Italian painters. The 
soil that had yielded down to Tiepolo’s days such an abundant 
harvest was apparently in need of rest during the 19th century. 
At the Paris Exhibition of 1867 About called Italy ” the tomb 
of art,” and indeed until quite recent times Italian painting 
has had the character of mere pretty saleable goods. Francesco 
Vinea, Tito Conti, and Federigo Andreotti painted with tireless 
activity sleek drapery pictures, with Renaissance lords and 
smiling Renaissance ladies in them. Apart from such subjects, 
the comic, genre or anecdote ruled the fashion — somewhat 
coarse in colour and of a merrier tendency than is suitable fur 
pictures of good taste. It was not until nearly the end of the 
19th century that there was an increase in the number of 
painters who aim at real achievement. At the Paris Exhibition 
of 1900 only Detti’s “ Chest ” and Signorini’s “ Cardinal ” 
pictures reminded one of the comedy .subjects formerly in vogue. 
The younger masters employ neither “ drapery-mummeries ” 
nor spicy anecdote. 'I’hey paint the Italian country people 
with refined artistic discernment, though scarcely with tlie 
naturalism of northern nations. Apparently the c^m, serious, 
a-sc-etic, austere art initiated by Millet is foreign to the nature of 
this volatile, colour-loving people. Southern fire and delight 
in brilliant hues are especially characteristic of the Neapolitans. 
A tangle t)f baldacchinos, priests and choir boys, peasants 
making obei.sance and kneeling during the passing of the Host, 
weddings, horse-races and country fe.stivals, everything spark- 
ling with colour and glowing in Neapolitan sunlight — such are 
the contents of Paolo Michetti’s, Vincenzo Capri’s, and Edoardo 
Dalbono’s pictures. But Michetti, from being an adherent of 
this glittering art, has found his way to the monumental style. 

[ The Venetians acknowledge and honour as their leader Giacomo 
Favretto, who died very young. He painted drapery pictures, 
like most artists of the ’eighties, but they were never lacka- 
daisical, never commonplace. The Venice of Canaletto and 
Goldoni, the magic city surrounded by the glamour of bygone 
splendour, rose again under Favretto's Imnds to fairylike 
radiance. 

The older masters, Signorini, Tito Tommasi, Dali ’oca Branca, 
who depict the Piedmontese landscape, the light on the lagoons, 
and the colour charm of Venetian streets with so refined a touch, 
have numeroiLs followers, whose pictures likewise testify to 
the seriousness that again took possession of Italian painters 
after a long period of purely commercial artistic industry. 
Side by side with the.se native Italians two others must ^ 
mentioned, who occupy an important place as interpreters of 
Parisian elegance and French art-history. Giuseppe de Nittis 
(born in Naples; died in Paris 1884) was principally known by 
his representations of French street life. The figures that 
enlivened his pictures were as full of charm as his rendering of 
atmospheric effects was refined. Giovanni Boldini, a Ferraresc 
living in Paris, also painted street scenes, full of throbbing life. 
But he excelled, besides, as a portrait-painter of ladies and 
children. He realized the aim of the Parisian Impressionists, 
which was to render life, and not merely mute repose. He 
understood in a masterly fashion how to catch the rapid move- 
ment of the head, the fleetest expression, the sparkling of tlie 
eye, a pretty gesture. From his pictures posterity will learn 
as much about the sensuous life of the njtb century as Greuze 
has told us about that of the i 3 th. 

Among those who have been the leaders of modern Italian 
art, not already mentioned, are Domenico Morelli, Giovanni 
Costa, landscape painter; Sartorio, an Italian Pre-Raphaelite; 
Pasini, pointer of the East; Muzzioli, a follower of Alma- 
Tadema; Barabino, histcn-ical painter; and most striking 
original of all, MonticelU, whose glow of colours was often 
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obtained, not only by palette-knife painting, but by squeezing 
the colour straight from the tubes on to the canvas. 

See Ashton R. Willard, Histovy of Modern Italian Art (London, 
1898). (R. Mr.) 

Spain and Portugal 

Modern Spani.sh painting began with Mariano Fortuny {q.v.), 
who, dying as long ago a.s 1874, nevertheless left his mark even 
on the following generation of arti.sts. During his residence 
in Paris in 1866 he had been strongly influenced by Meissonier, 
and subsequently selected similar subjects — scenes in i8th- 
(*entiiry costume. In Fortuny, however, the French painter’s 
elaborate finish is associated with something more intense 
and vivid, indicative of the southern Latin temperament. He 
collected in his studio in Rome the most artistic examples of 
medieval industry. The objects among which he lived he also 
painted with incisive spirit as a setting for elegant figures from 
the world of Watteau and of Goya, which are thrown into his 
ictures with amazing dash and .sparl?lc ; and this love of dazzling 
alcidoscopic variety has animated his successors. Amdemic 
teaching tries to cncourag(^ historical painting. Hence, since 
the ’seventies, the chief paintings produced in Spain have been 
huge historical works, which have made the round of Eurofiean 
exhibitions and then been collected in the Gallery of Modern 
Art at Madrid. There may be seen “ The Mad Queen Juana,” 
■by Pradilla; ‘'The Conversion of the Duke of Gandia,” by 
Moreno Carboncro; “I'he Bell of Hucsca,” l)y Casado; “The 
Last Day of Numantia,” by Vera; “ Ines de Castro,” by Cabello. 

It is possible, of cour.se, to discern in the love of the horrible 
displayed in these pictures an element of the national character, 
for in the land of l>ull-fight 3 even painting turns to murder 
and sudden death, poison and the rope. However, at least 
wc must admit the great power revealed, and recognize the 
audacious colouring. But in point of fact these works are 
only variants on those executed in France from the time of 
Dclaroche to Jean Paul Laurens, and tell their story in the 
style that was current in Parisian studios in the ’sixties. What 
is called the national garb of Spain is mainly the cast-off fa.shi«n 
of Paris. After all this magniloquent work Fortuny’s rococo 
became the rage. The same painters who had produced the 
great hi.storical pictures were now content to take up a brilliant 
and dazzling miniature style; either, like Fortuny himself, using 
small and motley figures in baroque subjects, or adapting the 
modern national life of Spain to the rococo style. 

Here again we observe the acrobatic dexterity with which 
the painters, Pradilla especially, use the brush. But here again 
there is nothing essentially new-— only a repetition of what 
Fortuny had already done twenty years before. 'I'he Spanish 
school, therefore, presented a very old-fashioned aspect at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1900. The pictures shown there were 
mostly wild or emotional. Bedouins fighting, an antique 
quadriga flying past, the inhabitants of Pompeii hastily en- 
deavouring to escape from the lava torrent, Don Quixote’s 
Rosinantc hatting to the sail of the windmill, and the terrors 
of the Day of Judgment were tlie subjects; Alvarez Dumont, 
Benlliure y Gil, Ulpiano Checa, Manuel Ramirez Ibanez and 
Moreno Carboncro were the painters. Among the huge canvases, 
a number of small pictures, thing.s of no importance, were 
scattered, which .showed only a genre-like wit. Spain is a 
somewhat barren land in modern art. There painting, although 
active, is blind to life and to the treasures of art which lie un- 
heeded in the rood. Only one artist, Agrasot, during the 
’seventies painted pictures of Spanish lowlife of great sincerity; 
and miJch later two young painters appeart*d who energetically 
threw themselves into the modern movement. One was Sorolla 
y Ba.stida, by whom there is a large fishing picture in the 
Luxembourg, which in its stern gravity might be the work of 
a Northern painter; the other was Ignacio Zuloaga, in whom 
Goya seems to live again. Old women, girls of the people, and 
Mcoties especially, he has painted with admirable spirit and with 
breadth. Spain , which has taken so litUe part in the great move- 
ment since Manet’s time, only repeating in old-fashioned giiise 
things which are falsely regarded as national, seems at last to 


possess in Zuloaga an artist at once modern and genuinely 
national. 

Portugal took an almost lower place in the Paris Exhibition. 
For whereas the historical Spanish school has endeavoured 
to l)e moflern to some extent, at least in colour, the Portuguese 
cling to the blue-plush and red-velvet splendours of Dclarochc 
in all their crudity. Weak pictures of monks and of visions are 
produced in numbers, together with genre picture.s depicting 
the popular life of Portugal, spiced to the taste of the tourist. 
There are the younger men who aim at availing themselves of 
the efforts of the open-air painters; but even as followers of the 
Parisians they only say now what the French were saying long 
years ago through Bastien-Lepage, Puvis de Chavannes and 
Adrien Dumont. There is always a Frenchman behind the 
Portuguese, who guides his bnish and sets his model. 'I'he only 
painter formed in the school is Carlos Reis, whose vast canvas 
“ Sunset ” has much in common with the first huge peasant 
pictures painterl in Germany by Count Kalckreuth, One painter 
there is, however, who i.s quite independent and wholly Portu- 
guese, a worthy successor of the great old masters of his native 
land, and this is Columhano, whose portraits of actors have aspark 
of the genius which inspired the works of Velazquez and Goya. 

Sec A. G. Temple, Modern Sf>anish Painting (1908). (R. Mr.) 

Denmark 

Denmark resembles Holland in this : that in both, nature 
pre.senls little luxury of emphasized colour or accentuated 
majesty of form. Broad flats are everywhere to be seen — 
vague, almost indefinable, in outline. Danish art is as 
demure and staid as the Danish landscape. As in Holland, 
the painters make no bold experiments, attempt no pretentious 
subjects, no rich colouring, nothing sportive or light. Like 
the Dutch, the Danes are somewhat sluggishly tranquil, loving 
dim twilight and the swirling mist. But Denmark is a leaner 
land than Holland, less moist and more thinly inhabited, so 
that its art lack.s the comfortable self-satisfied character of 
Dutch art. It betrays rather a tremulous longing, a pleasing 
melancholy and delight in dreams, a trembling dre^ of contact 
with coarse and stern reality. It was only for a time, early in 
the ’.seventies, that a touch of cosmopolitanism affected Danish 
art. The phase of grandiose historical painting and anecdotic 
genre was experienced there, as in every other country, in 
Karl Bloch (b. 1834), Denmark had a hi.storical painter in some 
respects parallel with the German Piloty; in Axel Hclsted 
(b. 1847), *>■ genre painter reminding us of Ludwig Knaus. The 
two artists I^urits Tuxen (b. 1853) and Peter Kroycr (b. 1851), 
who are most nearly alfied to Manet and Bastien-Lepage, have 
a sort of elegance that is almost Parisian, Krtiyer, especially, 
has bold inventiveness and amazing skill. Open-air effects 
and twilight moods, the glare of .sunsiiine and artificial light, 
he has painted with equal mastery. In portraiture, too, he 
staniLs alone. 'I'he two large pictures in which he recorded a 
“ Meeting of the Committee of the Copenhagen Exhibition, 
1887,’’ and a “ Meeting of the Copenhagen Academy of Sciences,” 
arc modern works which in power of expression may almost 
<x>mpare with those of Frans Hals. Such versatility and facile 
elegance are to be found in no other Danish painter. At the 
period of historic painting it was significant that next to Bloch, 
the cosmopolitan, came Kristian Zahrtmann (b. 1843), who 
painted scenes from the life of Eleonora Christina, a Danish 
heroine (daughter of Christian IV,), with the utmost simplicity, 
and without any emotional or theatrical pathos. This touching 
feeling for home and country is the key-note of Danish art. The 
Dane has now no sentiment but that of home; his country, once 
so powerful, has become but a sm^l one, and has lost its political 
importani:e. Hence he clings to the little that is left to him 
with melancholy tenderness. Viggo Johansen (b. 1851), with 
his gentle dreaminess, is the best representative of modern 
Danish home-life. He shows us dark sitting-rooms, where a 
quiet party has met around the tea-table. “ An Evenii^ at 
Home,” “ The Christmas Tree,” “ Grandmother’s Birthday,” 
are typical subjects, and all have the same fresh and fragrant 
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charm. He is also one of the best Danish landscape painters. 
The silvery atmosphere and sad, mysterious stillness of the 
island-realm rest on Johansen's pictures. Not less satisfactory 
in their little world are the rest : Holsoe (b. 1866), Lauritz Ring 
(b. 1854), Haslund, Syherg (b. 1862), Irminger (b. 1850), and 
listed paint the pleasant life of Copenhagen. In Skagen, a 
fishing town at the extreme end of Jutland, we find painters 
of sea life : Michael Ancher (b. 1849), Anna Ancher (b. 1859), 
and C. Locher (b. 1851 ). The landscape painters Viggo Pederson 
(b. 1854), Philipsen (b. 1840), Julius Paulsen (h. i860), Johan 
Rohde (b. 1856) have made their home in the villages round 
Copenhagen. Each has his own individuality and sees nature 
with his own eyes, and yet in all we find the same sober tone, 
the same gentle, tearful melancholy. The new Idealism has, 
however, been discernible in Denmark. Joakim Skovgaard 
(b. 1856), with his “ Christ among the Dead ” and “ Pool of 
Bethesda,” is trying to endow Denmark with a monumental 
type of art. Harald Slott-Moller (b. 1864) and J. F. Willumsen 
(b. 1863) affect a highly symbolical style. But even more than 
these painters, who aim at reproducing ancient folk-talcs 
through the medium of modern mysticism, two others claim 
our attention, by the infusion into the old tradition of a very 
modern view of beauty approaching that of Whistler and of 
Carri^re : one is Ejnar Nielsen, who.se portraits have a peculiar, 
refined strain of gentle Danish melancholy ; the other, V. Ham- 
mershoj, who has an exquisite sense of tone, and paints the 
magical effect of light in half-darkened rooms. Among the 
more noteworthy portrait painters, Aug. Jerndorff and Otto 
Bache should be included; and among the more decorative 
artists, L. Frolich; while Hans Tegner may be considered the 
greatest illustrator of his day. (R. Mr.) 

SWKDEN 

There is as great a difference between Danish and Swedish 
art as between Copenhagen and Stockholm. Copenhagen 
is a homely provincial town and life is confined to home circles. 
In Stockholm we find the whirl of life an<l all the elegance of 
a capital. It has been styled the Paris of the North, and its art 
also wears this cosmopolitan aspect. Diissrldorf, where in the 
’sixties most painter.s studied their art, appeared to latter-day 
artists too provincial. Munich and, to a still greater extent, 
Paris became their Alma Mater, Salmson (1843- anti 
Ilagborg (b. 1852), who were first initiated into naturalism in 
Paris, adopted this city for a domicile. They paint the fishermen 
of Brittany and the peasants of Picardy ; and even when appar- 
ently interpreting Sweden, they only clothe their Parisian models 
in a Swedish garb. Those who returned to Stockholm turned 
their Parisian art into a Swedish art, but they have remained 
co.smopolitan until this day. Whilst there is .something prosy 
and homely about Danish art, that of Sweden displays nervous 
elegance and cosmopolitan polish. Simplicity is in her eyes 
humdrum ; she prefers light and brilliant notes. There, a natural- 
ness and simplicity allow us to forget the difficulties of the 
brush : here, we chiefly receive the impression of a cleverly 
solved problem. There, the greatest moderation in colour, a 
soft all-pervading grey : here, a cunning play with delicate 
tones and gradations — a striving to render the most difficult 
effects of light with obedient hand. This tendency is particularly 
marked in the case of the landscape painters : Per Ekstrdra 
(b. 1844), Niel.s Kreuger (b. 1858), Karl Nordstrdm (b. 1865), 
Prince Eugen (of Sweden, b. 1855), Axel Sjdljerg Wallander 
(b. 1862), and Wahlberg (b. 1864). Nature in Sweden has not 
the idyllic softness, the veiled elegiac character, it displays in 
Denmark. It is more coquettish, southern and French, and the 
painters regard it also with French eyes. 

As a painter of animals, Bruno Liljefors (b. i860) created a 
sensation by his surprising pictures. Whatever his subjects 
— quails, capercailzies, dogs, hares, magpies or thrushes — he 
has caught the fleetest motions and the most transitory effects 
of light with the cleverness of a Japanese. With this exception, 
the Swedish painters cannot be classified according to " subjects.” 
They are ” virtuosi,” calling every technical aspect of art their’ 
own — as well in fresco as in portrait painting. Oscar Bjorek 


(b. i860), Ernst Josephson (b. 1851), Georg Pauli (b. 1855), 
Richard Bergh (b. 1858), Hanna Hirsch (now Pauli, b. 1864) are 
the best-known names. Carl Larsson’s (b. 1853) decorative 
panneaux fascinate by their easy lightness and coquettish grace 
of execution. Andcr Zorn (b. i860), with his dazzling virtuosity, 
is as typical of Swedish as the prosaic simplicity of Johansen 
is of Danish art. His marine pictures, with their undulating 
waves and naked forms bathed in light, belong to the most 
surprising examples of the cleverness with which modem art 
can stereotype quivering motions; and the same boldness in 
handling his subjects, which triumphs over difficulties, makes his 
“ interiors,” his portraits and etchings, objects of admiration 
to every painter’s eye. In his ” Dance before the Window ” 
all is vivacity and motion. His portrait of a ” Peasant Woman ” 
is a powerful harmony of sparkling yellow-red tones of colour. 
Besides these older masters who cleave to the most dazzling 
light effects, there arc the younger artists of the school of Carl 
Larsson, who aspire more to decorative effects on a grander scale. 
Gustav Fjalstad (b. 1868) exhibited a picture in the Paris 
Exhibition of 1900 that .stood out like mosaic among its sur- 
roundings. And great similarity in method has Hermann 
Normann, who, as a landscape painter, also imitates the classic 
style. (R. Mr.) 

Norway 

We enter a new world when in picture-galleries we pass to the 
Norwegian from the Swedish section. From the great city we 
are transported to nature, solemn and solitary, into a land of 
silence, where a rude, .sparse population, a race of fishermen, 
snatches a scanty sustenance from the sea. The Norwegians 
also contributed for a time to the international market in works 
of art. They sent mainly genre pictures telling of the manners 
and customs of their country, or landscapes depicting the 
phenomena of Northern scenery. Adolf Tidcmand (1814-1876) 
introduced l>is countrymen — the peasants and fishermen of the 
Northern coast — to the European public. We are introduced 
to Norwegian Christmas customs, accompany the Norseman 
on his nocturnal fishing expeditions, join the Brudefaerd ” 
across the Hardanger fjord, sit as disciples at the feet of the 
Norwegian sacristan. Ferdinand Fagerlin (b. 1825) and Hans 
Dahl are two other painters who, educated at Diisseldorf and 
.settled in Germany, introduced the style of Knams and Vautier 
to Norwegian art circles. Knud Baddc (1808-1879), Ilans Gude 
(b. 1825), Niels Bjornsen Mdller, Morten-Miiller (b. 1828), 
T.udvig Munthc (1843-1896), and Adelsten Normann (b. 1848) 
are known as excellent landscape painters, who have faithfully 
portrayed the majestic mountain scenery and black pine forests 
of their native land, the cliffs that enclo.se the fjords, and the 
sparkling snowfields of the land of the midnight sun. But the 
time when actuality had to be well seasoned, and every picture 
was bound to have a spice of genre or the attraction of something 
out of the common to make it palatable, is past and gone. As 
early as the ’sixties Bjomson was president of a Norwegian 
society which made it its chief business to wage war against the 
shallow conventionalities of the Dusseldorf school. Ibsen was 
vice-president. In the works of the more modern artists there 
is not a single trace of Diisseldorf influence. Especially in 
the ’eighties, when naturalism was at its zenith, we find the 
Norwegians its boldest devotees. They portrayed life as they 
found it, without embellishment; they did not trouble about 
plastic elegance, but painted the land of their home and its people 
in a direct, rough-hewn style. Like the people we meet in the 
-North, giants with stalwart iron frames, callous hands, and sun- 
burnt faces, with their sou’-westers and blue blouses, who 
resemble sons of a bygone heroic age, have the painters them- 
selves— notably Niels Gustav Wentzel (b. 1859), Svend J6igen- 
sen (b. 1861), Kolstoe (b. i860), Christian Krohg — something 
primitive in the directness, in, one might almost say, the bar- 
barous brutality with which they approach their subjects. They 
preferred the most glaring effects of fUein^ait; they revelled in 
all the hues of the rainbow. 

But these ve^ uncouth fellows, who treated the figures in 
their pictures with such rough directness, painted even in those 
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days landscapes with great refinement; not the midnight sun 
and the precipitous cliffs of the fjords, by which foreigners were 
sought to be impressed, but austere, simple nature, as it lies in 
deathlike and spectral repose — lonely meres, whose surface is 
unniflled by the keel of any boat, where no human being is 
visible, where no sound is audible ; the hour of twilight, when the 
sun has disappeared behind the mountains, and all is chill and 
drear; the winter, when an icy blast sweeps over the crisp snow- 
fields; the spring, almost like winter, with its bare branches 
and its thin young shoots. Such were their themes, and 
painters like Amaldus Nilsen (b. 1838), Eilif Petersen (b. 1852), 
Christian Skredsvig (b, 1854), Fritz Thaulow (b. 1848), and 
Gerhard Munthe (b. 1849) arrested public attention by their 
exhibition of pictures of this character. 

Latterly these painters have become more civilized, and 
have emancipated themselves from their early uncouthness. 
Jorgensen, Krohg, Kolstoe, Soot, Gustav Wentzel, no longer 
paint those herculean sailors and fishermen, those pictures of 
giants that formerly gave to Norwegian exhibitions their peculiar 
character. Elegance ha.s taken possession of the Norwegian 
palette. This transformation began with Fritz Thaulow, and 
indeed his art threatened to relapse somewhat into routine, and 
even the ripples of his waters to sparkle somewhat coquettishly. 
Borgen (b. 1852), Hennig (b. 1871), Hjerldw (b. 1863), and 
Stenersen (b. 1862) were gifted recruits of the ranks of Norwegian 

g ainters, whilst Halfdan Strom (b. 1863), who depicts rays of 
ght issuing from silent windows and streaming and quivering 
over solitary landscapes, dark blue streams and |)onds, nocturnal 
skies, variegated female dresses, contrasting as spots of colour 
with dark green meadows, has a delicacy in colouring that 
recalls Cazin. Gerhard Munthe, who, as we have seen, first 
made a name by his delicate vernal scenery, has turned his 
attention to the classical side of art; and, finally Erik Werensk- 
jold (b. 1855), who wa.s also first known by his landscapes and 
scenes of country life, afterwards gained success as an illustrator 
of Norwegian folk-lore. (R. Mr.) 

Russia 

Until late in the 19th century modern Russian painting was 
unknown to western Europe. What had been seen of it in 
international exhibitions showed the traditions of primitive 
European art, with a distinct vein of barbarism. In the early 
’fifties, painters were less bent on art than on political agitation; 
they used the brush as a means of propaganda in favour of 
some political idea. Peroff showed us the miserable condition 
of the serfs, the wastefulness and profligacy of the nobility. 
Vereschagin made himsell the advocate of the soldier, painting 
the horrors of war long before the tsar’s manifesto preached 
universal disarmament. Art suffered from this praiseworthy 
misapplication; many pictures were painted, but very few rose 
to the level of modern achievement in point of technique. 
It was only by the St Petersburg art journal Mir Iskusiwa, 
and by a small exhibition arranged at Munich in 1892 by a group 
of Russian landscape painters, that it was realized that a younger 
Russian school had arisen, fully equipped with the methods of 
modern technique, and depicting Russian life with the stamp of 
individuality. At the Paris exhibition of 1900 the productions 
of this young Russian school were seen with surprise. A 
florescence similar to that which literature displayed in Pushkin, 
Dostoievsky and Tolstoy seemed to be beginning for Russian 
painting. Some of these young painters rushed into art with 
unbridled zest, painting with primitive force and boldness. 
They produced historical pictures, almost barbaric but of 
striking force; representations of the life of the people full of 
deep and hopeless gloom; the poor driven by the police and 
huddled together in dull indifference; the popes tramping across 
the lonely steppes, prayer-book in hand; peasants muttering 
prayers before a crucifix. There is great pathos in “ The I 
Karamasow Brothers,” or “ The Power of Darkness.” At the I 
same time we feel that a long-inherited tradition pervades all ' 
Russia. We find a characteristic ecclesiastical art, far removed j 
from the productions of the fin de sicck, in which the rigid i 
tradition of thft Byzantines of the 3rd century still survives. | 
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And, finally, there are landscapes almost Danish in their bloodless, 
dreamy tenderness. Among the historical painters Elias Repin 
is the most impressive. In his pictures, ” Ivan the Cruel,” 
“ The Cossacks’ Reply to the Sultan,” and ” The Miracle of 
Saint Nicholas,” may be seen — what is so rare in historical 
painting — ^genuine purpose and style. Terror is rendered with 
Shakespearian power; the boldness with which he has recon- 
stituted the past, and the power of pictorial psychology which 
has enabled him to give new life to his figures, are equally 
striking in “ Sowing on the Volga ” and “ The Village Pro- 
cession.” He was the first to paint subjects of contemporary 
life, and the work, while thoroughly Russian, has high technical 
qu^ities— the sense of oppression, subjection and gloom is all- 
pervading. But he does not “ point the moral,” as Peroff did; 
he paints simply but sympathetically what he sees, and this lends 
his pictures something of the resigned melancholy of Russian 
songs. Even more impressive than Repin is Philippe Maliavine. 
He has rendered peasants, stalwart figures of powerful build ; and, 
in a picture called “ Laughter,” Macbeth-like women, wrapped 
in rags of fiery red, are thrown on the canvas with astonishing 
power. Among religious painters Victor Vasnezov, the powerful 
decorator of the dome in the church of St Vladimir at Kiev, is 
the most distinguished figure. These paintings seem to have 
been executed in the very spirit of the Russian church ; blazing 
with gold, they depend for much of their effect upon barbaric 
splendour. But Vasnezov has painted other things : ” The 
Scythians,” fighting with lance and battle-axe; horsemen making 
their way across the pathless steppe; and woods and landscapes 
pervaded by romantic charm, the home of the spirits of Ru.ssian 
legend. Next to Va.snczov is Michael Nesterov, a painter also of 
monks and saints, but as different from him as Zurbaran from, 
the mosaic workers of Venice; and Valentin Serov, powerful in 
portraiture and fascinating in his landscape. It is to be remarked 
that although these artists are austere and unpolished in their 
figure-painting, they paint landscape with delicate refinement. 

Schischkin and Vassiliev were the first to paint their native 
land in all simplicity, and it is in landscape that Russian art at 
the present time still shows its most pleasing work. Savrassov 
depicts tender spring effects ; Kuindshi light birch-copses full of 
quivering light; Sudkovski interprets the solemn majesty of the 
sea; Albert Benois paints in water-colour delicate P'innish 
scenery; Apollinaris Vasnezov has recorded the dismal wastes 
of Siberia, its dark plains and endless primeval forest, with 
powerful simplicity. 

A special province in Russian art must be assigned to the 
Poles. It is difficult indeed to share to the full the admiration 
felt in Warsaw for the Polish painters. It is there firmly believed 
that Poland has a school of its own, owing nothing to Russia, 
Austria or Germany ; an art whic:h embodies all the chivalry and 
all the suffering of that land. The accessories are Polish, and 
so are the costumes. Jan Chelminski, Wojcliech Gerson, 
Constantine Gorski, Apolonius Kendzrierski, Joseph Ryszkievicz 
and Roman Szvoinicki are the principal artists. We see in 
their pictures a great deal of fighting, a great deal of weeping; 
but what there is peculiar to the Foies in the expression or 
technique of their works it is hard to discover. 

E'inland, on the other hand, is thoroughly modem. Belonging 
by descent to Sweden rather than to Russia, its painters’ views 
of art also resemble those of the ” Parisians of the North.” 
They display no ungoverned power, but rather supple elegance. 
The play of light and the caprice of sunshine are rendered with 
much subtlety. Albert Edelfeldt is the most versatile artist 
of the group; Axel Gallen, at first naturalistic, developed into a 
decorative artist of fine style; Eero Jaemcfelt charms with his 
airy studies and brilliant landscapes. Magnus Enckell, Pekka 
Halonen and Vit:tor Vesterholm sustain the school with work 
remarkable for sober and tasteful feeling. (r. Mr.) 

Balkan States 

Until quite recent times the Balkan States had no part at 
all in the history of art. But at the Paris Exhibition of 1900 it 
was noted with surprise that even in south-eastern Europe 
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there was a certain pulsation of new life. And there were also 
signs that painting in the Balkans, which hitherto had appeared 
only as a reflex of Paris and Munich art, would ere long assume 
a definite national character. At this Exhibition Bulgaria 
seemed to be the most backward of all, its painters still represent- 
ing tiro manners and customs of their country in the style of 
the ilUistrated papers. Market-places are seen, where women 
with golden chains, iudf-nude boys ^md old Jews are moving 
about; or cemeteries, with orthodox clergy praying and women 
sobbing; military pageants, wine liarvests and horse lairs, old 
men performing the national dance, and topers jesting with 
brown-eyed girls. Such arc the subjects that Anton Mittoii, 
Raymiind Ulrich and Jaroslav Vesin paint. Mure original is 
Mvkuicka. in his most important work he represented die late 
princess of Bulgaria .sitting on a throne, solemn and stately, in 
the background mo.saics rich in gild, tall slim lilies at her side, 
In his other pictures he painted Biblical landscapes, battlefields 
wrapped in sulphurous smoke, and old Rabbis — ail with a certain 
imcouth barbaric power. The Bulgarian painters have not as 
yet arrived at the aesthetic pha.se. One of the l>cst among them, 
who paints delicate pale green landscapes, is tharalampi Ilieff; 
and Nicholas Michailolf, at Munich, has executed pictures, 
representing nymjrfis, that arrest attention by their delicate tone 
and their beautiful colouring. 

Quite modern was the effec^t of the small Croatian-Slavonic 
(Jallery in the Exhibition. Looking at the pictures there, the 
visitor might imagine himself on the banks of the Seine rather 
than in the East. The French saying, “ Faire des Whistler, 
faire des IJagnan, faire des Carricre," is eminently applicable to 
their work. Vlalm Bukovak, Nicola Music, Csiks and Medovic all 
paint very modern pictures, and in excellent taste, only it is 
surprising to find upon them Croatian and not Parisian signatures. 

Precisely the same judgment must be passed with regard to 
Rumania. Most of the painters live in Paris or Munich, liave 
sought their inspiration at the feet of the advanced masters 
there, and point, as pupils of these masters, pictures ju.st as 
good in taste, just as cosmopolitan and equally devoid of char- 
acter. Irine Deschly, a pupil of tlarri^e, illustrates the songs 
of Francois Copp6e; Verona G^rgouromin is devoted to the pale 
symbolism of l>agnan-Bouveret. Nicola.s Grant paints bright 
landscapes, with apple trees with their pink blossoms, like 
Darnoyc. Nicolas Gropcano appears as the double of Aman- 
Jean, with his £emale heads and pictures from fairy tales. Olga 
Koruca studied under Puvis de Chavonnes, and painted Cleo- 
patra quite in the tone of her master. A landscape by A. Segall 
was the only work that appeared to be really Rumanian, 
representing thatched huts. 

Servia is in striking contrast to Rumania. No trace of modern 
influence has penetrated to her. There historical painting, 
such as was in vc^ue in France and Germany a generation ago, 
is the order of the day. Risto Voucfinovitch paints his scenes 
from Servian history in brown ; Paul lvanovitt:h his in greyish 
pUin-air. But in spite of this pate painting, the latter’s works 
have no modern effect— as little as the sharply-drawn small 
landscapes of his brother Svatislav Ivanovitch. (R. Mr.) 

United States 

The history of painting in the United States practically 
began with the 19th century. The earlier years of the nation 
were devoted to establishing government, subduing the land 
and the aborigines, building a (xmimonwealth out of primeval 
nature; and naturally enough the aesthetic things of life received 
not too much consideration, Jn Colonial times the graphic 
arts existed, to l)e sure, but in a k’ebte way. Painting wa.s made 
up of portraits* of prominent people; only an occasional artist 
was disposed towards historical pictures; but the total re.sult 
added little to the sum of art or to the tale of history. 'Hie first 
artist of importance was J. S. Copley (1737-1815), with whom 
painting in America really began. Benjamin West (1738-1820) 
belongs in the same period, though he spent most of his life in 
England, and finally became President of the Royal Academy. 
As a painter he is not to be ranked &o high as Copley. In the 
early part of the 19th ceatvuy two men, John Tnimbull (1756- 


1843), historkal painter of importance^ and Gilbert Stuart 
(>7SS~'i^28), a pre-eminent portrait painter, were the leaders; 
and after them came John Vanderlyn (1776-1852), Washington 
Allston (1779-1843), Rembrandt Peale (1787-1860), J, W. 
Jarvis (1780-1834)* Thomas Sully (born in England, 1783-1872) 
—men of importance in their day. The style of all this early 
art was modelled upon that of the British school, and indeed 
most uf the men had studied in England under the mastership 
of West, Lawrence and otliers. The middle or second period 
(>f painting in the United States began with the landscape work 
of Thomas Doughty (1793-1856) and Thomas Cole (1801-1848). 
It was not a refined or cultivated work, for the men were in great 
measure self-taught, but at least it was original and distinctly 
American. In subject and in spirit it was perhaps too panoramic 
and pompous; but in the hands of A. B. Durand (1796-1886), 
J. F. Kensett (1818-1872) and F. E. Church (1826-1900), it was 
modified in scale and improved in teidmique. 

A group uf painters called the Hudson River school finally 
emerged. To this school some of the strongest landscape 
painters in the United States owe their inspiration, though in 
almost every case there has been the modifying influence of 
foreign study. Contemporary with Cole came the portrait 
painters Chester Harding (1792-1866), C. L. Elliott (1812-1868), 
Henry Inman (1801-1846), William Page (1811-1885), G. P. A. 
llealy (1813-1894), Daniel Huntington and W. S. Mount (1807- 
1868), one of the earlie.st genre painters. Foreign art had been 
followed to good advantage by most of these painters, and as a 
result .some excellent portraits were produced. ITie excellence 
of the work was not, however, appreciated by the public generally 
because art knowledge was not at that time a public possession. 
Little was required of the portrait painter beyond a recognizable 
likeness. A little later the teachings of the Diisseldorf school 
began to have an influence upon American art through Leutze 
(1816-1868), who was a German pupil of Lessing, and went to 
America to paint historical scenes from the War of Independence. 
But the foreign influence of the time to make the most impres.sion 
came from hVance in 1855 with two American pupils of Couture 
— W. M. Hunt (1824-1879) and Thomas Hicks (1823-1890). 
Hunt had also been a pupil of Millet at Barbizon, and was the 
real introducer of the Barbizon painters to the American people. 
After his return to Boston hif> teaching and example had much 
weight in moulding artistic opinktn. He, more than any other, 
turned the rising generation of painters towards the Paris schools. 
Contemp()rary with Hunt and following him were a number of 
painters, some self-taught and some schooled in Europe, who 
brought American art to a high standard of excellence. George 
Fuller (1822-1884), Eastman Johnson, EUhu Vedder, produced 
work of much merit; and John I.a Farge and Winslow Homer 
were unquestionably the foremost painters in the United States 
at the opening of the 20th century. In landscape the three 
strongest men have passed away — A. H. Wyant, George Inness, 
and Homer Martin. Swain Gifford, Edward Gay, 'fhomas Moran, 
Jervis McEntee, Albert Bierstadt, are other landscape painters 
of note who belonged to the middle period and reflected the 
traditions of the Hudson River school to some extent. With 
the Centennial Exhibition at Philadcljjbia in 1876 a widespread 
and momentous movement in American art began to shape 
itself. The display of pictures at Philadelphia, the national 
prosperity, and the .sudden development of the wealth of the. 
United States had doubtles-s much to do with it. Many young 
men from all parts of the country took up the study of art and 
li^an going abroad for instruction in the schools at Munich, 
and, later, at Paris. Before 1880 some of them had returned 
to the United States and founded schools and societies of art, like 
the Art Students’ League and the Society of American Artists. 
The movement spread to the Western cities, and in a few years 
museums and art schools began to appear in all the prominent 
towns, and a national interest in art was awakened. After 
]!87 o the predominant influence, as regards technical training, 
was French. Many students still go. to Pajris to complete, their, 
studies, though there is a large body, of accomplished painters 
teaching in the home schools, with satislEactopy results as regards. 
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the wc»rk oi their pupib. Prom their French training, many of 
the American artists have been charged with cchoii^ Pari^an 
art; and the charge is partly true. 'ITiey have accepted French 
methods because they think them the best, but their subjects 
and motives are sufficiently original. 

Under separate biographical headings a number of modern 
American artiste are noticed. Some of the greatest Americans 
however can hardly be .said to belong to any American school. 
James McNeill Whistler, though American-born, is an example 
of the modern man without a country. E. A. Abbey, John S. 
Sargent, Mark Fisher and J. J. Shannon are American only by 
birth. They became resident in London and must be regarded 
as cosmopolitan in their methods and themes. This may be 
said with equal truth of many painters resident in Paris and else- 
where on the Continent. However good as art it may be, there 
is nothing distinctively American about the work of W. T. 
Dannat, Alexander Harrison, George Hitchcock, Gari Melchers, 
C. S. Pearce, E, L. Weeks, J. L. Stewart and Walter Gay. If 
they owe allegiance to any centre or city, it is to Pari.s rather than 
to New York. 

During the last quarter of the ryth century much effort and 
money were devoted to the establishment of institutions like the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York, the Carnegie Museum at 
Pittsburg, and the Art Institute in Chicago. Every city of 
importance in the United States now has its gallery of paintings. 
Schools of technical training and societies of artists likewise 
exist wherever there are important galleries. Exhibitions 
during the winter season and at great national expositions give 
abundant opportunity for rising talent to display itself; and, in 
addition, there has been a growing public patronage of painting, 
as shown by the extensive mural decorations in the Congressional 
Library building at Washington, in the Boston Public Library, 
in many colleges and churches, in courts of justice, in the recep- 
tion-rooms of large hotels, in theatres and elsewhere. 

(J. C. VAN D.) 

PAISIELLO (or Paesiet.lo), GIOVANNI (17.11-1816), Italian 
musical composer, was born at Tarento on the qth of May 1741. 
The beauty of his voice attra<'.ted so much attention that in 
1754 he was removed from the Jesuit college at Tarento to the 
Conservatorio di S. Onofrio at Naples, where he studierl under 
Durante, and in process of lime rose to the position of assistant 
master. For the theatre of the Conservatorio, which he left 
in 1763, he wrote some intermezzi, one of which attracted so 
much notice that he was invited to write two operas, La Pupilla 
and 11 Mondo al Kovescio, for Bologna, and a third, II Marchese 
di Ttdipano, for Rome. His reputation being now firmly 
established, he settled for some years at Naples, where, notwith- 
standing the popularity of Piecini, Cimarosa and Guglielmi, 
of whose triumphs he wa.s bitterly jealous, he produced a .series 
of highly successful operas, one of which, L'ldolo rinese, made 
a deep impression upon the Neapolitan public. In 1 7 72 he began 
to write church music, and composecl a requiem for Gennara 
Borbone. In the same year he married Cecilia Pallini, with 
whom he lived in continued happiness. In 1776 Pai.siello was 
invited by the empress Catherine 11 . to St Petersburg, where he 
remained for eight years, producing, among other charming 
works, his masterpiece, II Harbiere di Siviglia, which soon 
attained a European reputation. The fate of this delightful 
opera marks an epoch in the history of Italian art; for with it 
the gentle suavity cultivated by the masters of the r8th century 
died out to make room for tlie dazzling brilliancy of a later period. 
When, in t8i6, Rossini set the same libretto to music, under the 
title of Almavim, it was hissed from the .stage ; but it made its 
way, nevertheless, and under its changed title, II Barbiere, is now 
acknowledged as Rossini’s greatest work, while Paisiello’s opera is 
consigned to oblivion — a strange instance of poetical vengeance, 
since Paisiello himself had many years previously endeavotired 
to eclipse the fame of Pergolesi by resetting the libretto of his 
famous intermezzo, La Serva padrona. 

Paisiello quitted Rus.sia in 1784, and, after prodiicing 11 Re 
Teadoro at Vienna, entered the service of Ferdinand IV. at 
Na|des^ where he composed many of his best operas, including 


Nina and La MoUnara. After many viciseitodes, resulting from 
political and dynastic changes, he was invited to Paris (1802) by 
Napoleon, whose favour he had won five years previously by a 
march composed for the funeral of General Hoche. Napoleon 
treated him munificently, while cruelly neglecting two far greater 
composers, Cherubini and M^hul, to whom llie new favourite 
transferred the hatred he had formerly borne to Cimarosa, 
Guglielmi and Piccini. Paisiello conducted the mu.sic of the 
court in the 'I'uileries with a stipend of 10,000 francs and 4800 
for lodging, but he entirely failed to conciliate the Parisian 
public, who received his opera Proserpine so coldly that, in 1803, 
he requested and with some difficulty obtained permission to 
return to Italy, upon the plea of his wife’s ill health. On his 
arrival at Naples Pai.siello was reinstated in his former appoint- 
ments by Jo.seph Bonaparte and Murat, but he had taxed his 
genius beyond its .strength, and was unable to meet the demands 
now made upon it for new ideas. His prospects, too, were 
precarious. The power of the Bonaparte family was tottering 
to its fall; and Paisiello’s fortunes fell with it. The death of his 
wife in 1815 tried him severely. His health failed rapidly, and 
constitutional jealousy of the popularity of others was a source 
of Wfjrry and vexation. He died on the 5th of June 1816. 

Paisiello’s operas (of which he is known to have composed 94) 
almund with melodies, the graceful beauty of which is still 
warmly appreciated. Perhaps the best known of these airs 
is the famous “ Nel cor piii ’’ from La Molinara, immortalized by 
Beethoven’s delightful variations. His church music was very 
voluminou.s, comprising eight masses, besides many smaller 
works; he also produced fifty-one instrumental compositions 
and many detached pieces. MS. scores of many of his operas were 
presented to the library of the British Museum by Dragonetti. 

The library of the Gerolaminl at Naples possesses an interesting 
MS. comjiilation recording Paisicllo's opinions on contemporary 
composers, and exhibiting him as a somewhat severe critic, especially 
of the work of Pergolesi. His Life lias been written by F. Schizze 
(Milan, 1833). 

PAISLEY, CLAUD HAMILTON, Lord (c. 1543-1622), Scot- 
tish politician, was a younger son of the 2nd earl of Arran. 
In J553 he received the lands of the abbey of Paisley, and in 
1568 he aided Mary Queen of Scots to escape from I.x>chleveni 
castle, afterwards fighting fw her at the battle of Langside. 
Hi.s estates having been forfeited on account of these proceedings,, 
Hamilton was concerned in the murder of the regent Murray 
in 1 570, and also in that of the regent Lennox in the followii^ 
year; but in 1573 he recovered his estates. Then in 1579 the 
council decided to arrest Claud and his brother John (afterwards 
ist marquess of Hamilton) and to punish them for their past 
misdeeds; but the brothers escaped to England, where Elizabeth 
used them as pawns in the diplomatic game, and later Claud 
lived for a short time in France. Returning to Scotland in 
1586 and mixing again in politics, Hamilton sought to reconcile 
James VI. with his mother; he was in communication with 
Philip II. of Spain in the interests of Mary and the Roman 
Catholic religion, and neither the failure of Anthony Babington’s 
plot nor even the defeat of the Spanish Armada put an end to 
these intrigues. In 1589 some of his letters were seized and he 
suffered a short imprisonment, after whiclr he practically dis- 
appeared from public life. Hamilton, who was created a 
Scottish baron as Lord Paisley in 1587, was insane during his 
concluding years. His eldest son James was created earl of 
Abercom (y.o.) in 1606. 

PAISLEY, a municipal and police burgh of Renfrewshire, 
Scotland, on the White Cart, 3 m. from its junction with the 
Clyde, 7 m. W. by S. of Glasgow by the Glasgow & South-Western 
and Caledonian railways. Pop. (1891), 66425; (1901), 79,363. 
In 1791 the river, which bisects the town, was made navigable 
for ves.sels of 50 tons and further deepened a century later, It 
is (Tossed by several bridges— including the Abercorn, St James’s 
and the Abbey Bridges— and two railway viaducts. The old 
town, on the west bank of the stream, contains most of the 
principal warehouses and mills; the new town, begun towards 
the end of the x8th century, occupies much of the level groun 4 
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that once formed the domains of the abbey . To the munificence 
of its citizens the town owes many of its finest public buildings. 
Opposite to the abbey church (see below) stands the town hall 
(1879-1882), which originated in a bequest by George Aitken 
Clark (1823-1873), and was completed by his relatives, the 
thread manufacturers of Anchor Mills. The new county build- 
ings (1891) possess a handsome council hall, and the castellated 
municipal buildings (1818-1821) were the former county 
buildings; the sheriff court house (1885) in St James Street, and 
the free libraiy and museum (including a picture gallery) at the 
head of High Street, were erected (1869-1872) by Sir Peter 
Coats (1808-1890). In Oakshaw Street stands the observatory 
(1883), the gift of Thomas Coats (1809-1883). Be.sidcs numerous 
board schools, the educational establishments include the John 
Neilson Endowed Institute (18^2) on Oakshaw Hill, the grammar 
school (founded, 1576; rebuilt, 1864) and the academy for 
secondary education, and the technical college, in George Street. 
Among charitable institutions arc the Royal Alexandra Infirmary, 
the Victoria Eye Infirmary (pre.scnted by Provost Mackenzie 
in 1899), the burgh asylum at Riccart.sl)ar, the Abbey Poorhou.se 
(including ]io.spital and lunatic ward.s), the fever hospital and 
receiJtion house, the Infectious Disea.ses Hospital and the 
Gleniffer Home for Incurables. The Thoma.s Coals Memorial 
Church, belonging to the Baptist body, erected by the Coats 
family from designs by H. J. Blanc, R.S.A., is one of the finest 
modern ecclesiastical structures in Scotland. It is an Early 
English and Decorated cruciform building of red sandstone, 
with a tower surmounted by a beautiful open-work crown. 
Of parks and open spaces there are in the south, Brodie Park 
(22 acres), presented in 1871 by Robert Brodie; towards the 
north Fountain Garden.s (7J acres), the gift of Thomas Coats 
and named from tlie handsome iron fountain standing in the 
centre; in the north-west, St James Park (40 acres), with a race- 
course (racing dates from 1620, when the earl of Abercorn and 
the Town Council gave silver bells for the prize); Dunn Square 
and the old quarry grounds converted and adorned; and Mo.ss 
Plantation beyond the north-western boundary. There are 
the cemeteries at Hawkhead and at the west side of the town. 
Under the Reform Act of 1832 the burgh returns one member to 
parliament. The town is governed by a council, with provost 
and bailies, and owns the gas and water supplies and the electric 
lighting. In the abbey precincts are statues to the poet Robert 
Tannahill (1774-1810) and Alexander Wilson (1766-1813), the 
American ornithologist, both of whom were born in Paisley, and, 
elsewhere, to Robert Burns, George Aitken Clark, 'fliomas Coats 
and Sir Peter Coats. 

Paisley has been an important manufacturing centre since 
the beginning of the 18th century, but the earlier linen, lawn and 
silk-gauze industries have become extinct, and even the famous 
Paisley shawls (imitation ca.shmere), the sale of which at one 
time exceeded £1,000,000 yearly in value, have ceased to be 
woven. The manufacture of linen thread, introduced about 
1720 by Christian Shaw, daughter of the laird of Bargarran, gave 
way in 181a to that of cotton thread, which has since grown 
to be the leading industry of the town. The Ferguslic mills 
(J. & P. Coats) and Anchor mills (Clark & ('ompany) are now 
the dominant factors in the combination that controls the 
greater part of the thread trade of the world and together employ 
10,000 hands. Other thriving industries include bleaching, 
dyeing, calico-printing, weaving (carpets, .shawls, tartans), 
engineering, tanning, iron and brass founding, brewing, dis- 
tilling, and the making of starch, cornflour, soap, marmalade 
and other preserves, besides some shipbuilding in the yards on 
the left bank of the White Cart. 

The abbey was founded in 1163 as a Cluniac monastery by 
Walter Fitzalan, first High Steward of Scotland, the ancestor 
of the Scottish royal family of Stuart, and dedicated to the 
Virgin, St James, St Milbui^ of Much Wenlock in Shropshire 
(whence came the first monks), and St Mirinus (St Mirren), the 
patron-saint of Paisley, who is supposed to have been a con- 
temporary of St Columba. The monastery became an abbey 
in 12x9, was destr<^ed by the English under Aymer de Valence, 


earl of Pembroke, in 1307, and rebuilt in the latter half of the 
14th century, the Stuarts endowing it lavishly. At the 
Reformation (1561) the fabric was greatly injured by the 5tli 
earl of Glencairn and the Protestant.s, who dismantled the 
altar, stripped the church of images and relics, and are even 
alleged to have burnt it. About the same date the central 
spire, 300 ft. high, built during the abbacy of John Hamilton 
(1511-1571), afterwards archbishop of St Andrews, collapsed, 
demolishing the choir and north transept. In 1553 Lord Claud 
Hamilton, then a boy of ten, was made abbot, and the abbacy 
and monastery were erected into a temporal lordship in his 
favour in 1587. The abbey lands, after passing from his son 
the earl of Abercorn to the earl of Angus and then to Lord 
Dundonald, were purchased in 1764 by the 8th earl of Abercorn, 
who intended making tire abbey his residence, but let the 
ground for building purposes. The abbey church originally 
consisted of a nave, choir without aisles, and transepts. The 
nave, in the Transitional and Decorated styles, with a rich mid- 
Pointed Iriforium of broad round arches, has been restored, and 
used a.s the parish (.huivli since 1862. The graceful west front 
has a deeply recessed ICarly Pointed doorway, surmounted by 
truccried windows and, above these, by a handsome Decorated 
stained-glass window of fire lights. Of the choir only the 
foundations remain to indicate its extent; at the east end stood 
the high altar before which Robert III. was interred in 1406. 
Over his grave a monument to the memory of the Royal House 
of Stuart was placed here by Queen Victoria (1888). The 
restored north transept has a window of remarkable beauty. 
The south transept contains St Mirren’s chapel (founded in 
J499)> which is also called the “ Sounding Aisle ” from its 
echo. The chapel contains the tombs of abbot John Hamilton 
and of the children of the ist lord Paisley, and the recumbent 
effigy of Marjory, daughter of Robert Bruce, who married 
Walter, the Steward, and was killed while hunting at Knock 
Hill between Renfrew and Paisley (1316). 

About 3 m. S. of Paisley are the pleasant braes of Gleniffer, 
sung by Tannahill, and 2J m. S.E., occupying a hill on the left 
bank of the Leven, stand the ruins of Crookston Castle, The 
ca.stle is at least us old as the 12th century, and belonged to 
Robert de Croc, who witnessed the charter of the foundation 
of Paisley Abbey. In the following century it passed into 
the pos.ses.sion of a branch of the Stewarts, who retained it 
until the murder of Darnlcy (1567). Afterwards it changed 
hands several times, but was finally acquired from the Montrose 
family by Sir John Maxwell of Pollok. 

The Romans effected a settlement in Paisley in a.o. 84, and 
built a fort called Vanduara on the high ground (Oakshaw Hill) 
to tlie west of the White Cart. The place seems to have been 
first known as Pa.slet or J’asscleth, and was assigned along with 
certain lands in Renfrewshire to Walter Fitzalan, founder of 
the abbey. The village grew up round the abbey, and by the 
15th century had become .sufficiently important to excite the 
jealousy of the neighbouring burgh of Renfrew. To protect it 
from molestation Abbot Schaw (or Shaw) induced James IV., 
a frequent visitor, to erect it into a burgh of barony in 1488, a 
charter which gave it the right to return a member to the Scots 
parliament. 

See Chartulary of the Monastery of Paisley, published by the Mait- 
land Club (1832); J. Cameron Lees, The Abbey of Paisley (1878); 
Swan, Description of the Town and Abbey of Paisley (1S35); and 
Robert Brown, History of Paisley (1886). 

PAITA, or Pa VTA, a seaport of northern Peru, chief town of 
the province of Paita in the department of Piura. Pop. (1906 
estimate), 38c». The town has one of the best natural harbours 
of the Peruvian coast, is a port of call for the regular mail 
steamers between Valparaiso and Panama, and is the port of 
the departmental capital, Piura, with which it is connected by 
a railway 60 m. long. It is also the Pacific terminus of the 
railway across the Andes to Puerto Limon, on the Maranon, 
or upper Amazon. Paita faces on the bay of Paita, and is 
sheltered from southerly winds by a headland called Punta 
Paita and by a large hiU called the Silla de Paita. The water 
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supply is brought from the river Chira (17 m. distant). The 
exports include cotton, tobacco, petroleum, cattle, hides and 
straw hats. Paita dates from the early years of the Spanish 
Conquest, and was a prosperous port in colonial times. It was 
nearly destroyed by Lord Anson’s fleet in 1741. 

PAJOL, CLAUDE PIERRE, Count (1772-1844), French 
cavalry general, was born at Besan9on. The son of an advocate, 
he was intended to follow his father’s profession, but the events 
of 1789 turned his mind in another direction. Joining the 
battalion of Besan9on, he took part in the political events of 
that year, and in 1791 went to the army of the Upper Rhine 
with a volunteer battalion. He took part in the campaign 
of 1792 and was one of the stormers at Hochheim (1793). From 
Custine’s staff he was transferred to that of Kldber, with whom 
he took part in the Sambre and Rhine Campaigns, (1794-96). 
After serving with Hochc and Massena in Germany and Switzer- 
land (1797-99), Pajol took a cavalry command under Moreau 
for the campaign on the upper Rhine. In the short years of 
peace Pajol, now colonel, was successively envoy to the Batavian 
Republic, and delegate at Napoleon’s coronation. In 1805, the 
emperor employed him with the light cavalry. He distin- 
guished himself at Austerlitz, and, after serving for a short time 
in Italy, he rejoined the grande armee as a general of brigade, 
in time to take part in the campaign of Fricdland. Next year 
(1808) he was made a baron of the Empire. In 1809 he served 
on the Danube, and in the Russian War of 1812 led a division, 
and afterwards a corps, of cavalry. He surviverl the retreat, 
but his health was so broken that he retired to his native town 
of Besan9on for a time. He was back again in active service, 
however, in time to be present at Dresden, at which battle he 
played a conspicuous part. In 1814 he commanded a corps of 
all arms in the Seine valley. On the fall of Napoleon, Pajol 
gave in his adhesion to the Restoration government, but he 
rejoined his old master immediately upon his return to France. 
His (I) corps of cavalry played a prominent part in the campaign 
of 1815, both at Ligny, and in the advance on the Wavre under 
Grouchy. On receiving the news of Waterloo, Pajol disengaged 
his command, and by a skilful retreat brought it safe and unbeaten 
to Paris. 'I'here he and his men played an active p^ in the 
actions which ended the war. The Bourbons, on their return, 
dismissed him, though this treatment was not, compared to 
that meted out to Ney and others, excessively harsh. In 1830 
he took part in the overthrow of Charles X. He suppressed, 
sternly and vigorously, emeutes in Paris in 1831 and 1832, 1834 
and 1839. A general, and a peer of France, he was put on the 
retired list in 1842, and died two years later. 

His son? Count Charles Paul Victor Pajol (1821-1891), 
entered the army and had reached the rank of general of division 
when he was involved in the catastrophe of Metz (1870). He 
retired in 1877. Besides being a good soldier, he was a sculptor 
of some merit, who executed statues of his father and of Napoleon, 
and he wrote a life of his father and a history of the wars under 
Louis XV. (Paris, 1881-1891). 

See Count C. P. V. Pajol, Pajol gfniral en chef (Paris, 1874); 
Thomas, Les Grands cavaliers du premier empire (Paris, 1892); and 
Choppin, in the Journal des sciences militaires (1890), 

PAJOU, AUGUSTIN (1730-1809), French sculptor, was born in 
Paris on the 19th of September 1730. At eighteen he won the 
Prix de Rome; at thirty he exhibited his Pluton tenant Cerhere 
enchdini (now in the Louvre). His portrait busts of Buffon 
and of Madame Du Barry (1773), and his statuette of Bossuet 
(all in the Louvre), are amongst his best works. When B. 
Poyct constructed the Fontaine des Innocents from the earlier 
edifice of P. Lescot (see Goujon) Pajou provided a number of 
new figures for the work. Mention should also be made of his 
bust of Carlin Bertinazzi (1763) at the Comidie Fran9aise, and 
the monument of Marie Leezinska, queen of Poland (in the 
Salon of 1769). Pajou died in Paris on the 8th of May 1809. 

PAKHOIy or Peihai, a city and treaty port of China, in the 
west of the province of Kwang-tung, situated on a bay of the 
Gulf of Tong-king, formed by the peninsula running south-west 
from Lien-chow, in 21* 30' N., 109“ 10' E. Pop. about 25,000. 


Dating only from about 1820-1830, and at first little better than 
a nest of pirates, Pakhoi rapidly grew into commercial import- 
ance, owing partly to the complete freedom which it enjoyed from 
taxation, and partly to the diversion of trade produced by 
the T’ai-p’ing rebellion^ The establbhment of a Chinese custom- 
house and the opening of the ports of Hanoi and Haiphong 
for a time threatened to injure its prospects; but, foreign trade 
being permitted in 1876-1877, it began in 1879 to be regularly 
visited by foreign steamers. The Chinese town stands on the 
peninsula and faces due north. From the bluff, on which all 
the foreign community lives, a partly cultivated plain extends. 
Liquid indigo, sugar, aniseed and aniseed oil, cassia-lignea and 
.cassia oil, cuttle-fish and hides are the chief exports. With 
Macao especially an extensive junk trade is carried on. A large 
number of the inhabitants engage in fishing and fish-curing. 
The preparation of dried fish is a speciality of Pakhoi, the fish 
being exported to Hong-Kong. 

PAKINGTON, the name of a famous English Worcestershire 
family, now represented by the barony of Hampton. Sir John 
Pakington (d. 1560) was a successful lawyer and a favountc 
at court, and Henry VIII. enriched him with estates, including 
that of Westwood in Worcestershire. His grand-nephew and 
heir, Sir John Pakington (1549-1625), was another prominent 
courtier, Queen Elizabeth’s “ lusty Pe^ington,” famous for his 
magnificence of living. His son John (16^1624) was created 
a baronet in 1620. His son. Sir John, the second baronet (1620- 
1680), played an active part on the royalist side in the troubles 
of the Great Rebellion and the Commonwealth, and was taken 
prisoner at Worcester in 1651 ; Lady Dorothy, his wife (d. 1679), 
daughter of the lord keeper Thomas Coventry, was famous for 
her learning, and was long credited with the authorship of The 
Whole Duty of Man (1658), which has more recently been 
attributed to Richard Allestree (?.».). Their grandson. Sir 
John, the 4th baronet (1671-1727), was a pronounced high Tory 
and was very prominent in political life; for long he was regarded 
as the original of Addison’.s Sir Roger de Coverley, but the 
reasons for this supposition are now regarded as inadequate. 
The baronetcy became extinct with the death of Sir John 
Pakington, the 8th baronet, in January 1830, but it was revived 
in 1846 for his maternal nephew and heir, John Somerset 
Pakington (1799-1880), whose name was originally Russell. 
Born on the 20th of February 1799 and educated at Eton and 
at Oriel College, Oxford, Pakington had a long career as an active 
and industrious Conservative politician, being member of parlia- 
ment for Droitwich from 1837 to 1874. He was secretary for 
war and the colonies in 1852 ; first lord of the admiralty in 1858- 
1859 and again in 1866-1867; and secretary of state for war in 
1867-1868. In 1874 he was created Baron Hampton, and he died 
in I^ndon on the 9th of April 1880. P'rom 1875 until his death 
Hampton was chief civil service commissioner. In 1906 his 
grandson Herbert Stuart (b. 1883) became 4th Baron Hampton. 
It Is interesting to note that in 1529 Hcn^ VIII. granted Sir 
John Pakington the right of wearing his hat in the royal presence. 

PAKOKKU, a district in the Minbu division of Upper Burma, 
lying west of the Irrawaddy river and south of Mandalay, with 
the line of the Chin hills as a general boundary on the west. It 
has an area of 6zio sq. m. and a population (1901) of 356,489. 
The part of the district along the Irrawaddy and Chindwm 
rivers is alluvial. Beyond this, however, the country rises 
^adually to the low Shinmadaung and Tan^i ridges, where it 
is very arid. To the westward there is a rapid drop to the well- 
watered valley of the Yaw river, and then a rise over broken, 
dry country before; the valleys of the Myit-tha and Mon rivers 
^e reached. The principal products are millet, sesamum and 
sugar produced from toddy-palms in the riverain districts, 
which also grow rice, grain, peas and beans. Tobacco and 
vegetables are also produced m some quantity, and, maize is 
grown largely for the sake of the husk, which is used for native 
cheroot-wrappers, under the name of yawpet. The Yenangyat 
oil-fields, which produce quantities of petroleum, are in the 
south of the district, and iron used to be worked in a small 
way. There are 1151 sq. m. of reserved forests in the 
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district. A good deal of teak and cutch is worked out. The 
cutcb of the Yaw country is particularly esteemed. The average 
rainfall does not exceed 35 in. annually, and in many places 
water has to be carted for miles. West of the Pondaung ridge, 
however, under the Chin hills, the rainfall exceeds 50 inches. 
The heat in May and June is great, and the thermometer 
rises considerably above loo** F. in the shade. 

The great majority of the population is Burmese, but in Yaw 
there is a peculiar race called Taungthas, who claim to be quite 
distinct from both Burmese and Chins. In 1901 the Taungthas 
numbered 5700. 

The headquarters town, Pakokku, stands on the right bank of 
the Irrawaddy, and has grown into importance .since the British 
occupation. It is the great boat-building centre of Upper 
Burma. The population in 1901 was 19,456. It may bo 
described as the emporium of the trade of the Chindwin and 
Yaw river valleys. The steamers of the Irrawaddy Flotilla 
Company call here regularly, and it is the starting-point for the 
vessels plying on the Chindwin. 

PAL, KRISTO DAS (183^1884), Indian publicist, was born in 
Calcutta in 1839, of the Teli or oil-man's ca.ste, which ranks low 
in the H indu s(xual hierarchy . He received an English education 
at the Oriental Seminary and the Hindu Metropolitan College, 
and at an early age devoted himself to journalism. In r86i he was 
appointed a.siiistant secretary (and afterward.^ secretary) to the 
British Indian A.ssociation, a board of Bengal landlords, which 
numbered among its members some of the most cultured men of 
the day. At about the same time he became editor of the 
Hindu Patriot, originally started in 1853 and conducted with 
ability and zeal by Harish Chandra Mukerji until his death in 
1861. This journal having been transferred by a trust deed to 
some members of the British Indian Association, it henceforth 
became to some extent an organ of that body. Thus Kristo 
Das Pal had rare opportunities for proving his abilities and 
independence during an eventful career of twenty-two years. 
In 1863 he was appointed justice of the peace and municipal 
commissioner of Cah'utta. In 1873 he wa.s made a member of 
the Bengal legislative council, where his practical good sense and 
moderation were much appreciated by successive lieutenant- 
governors. His opposition, however, to the Calcutta Municipal 
Bill of 1876, which first recognized the elective system, was 
attributed to his prejudice in favour of the classes ” against 
the “ masses.” In 1878 he received the decoration of C.I.E. 
In 1883 he was appointed a member of the viceroy’s legislative 
council. In the discussion.s on the Rent Bill, which came up for 
consideration before the council, Kristo Das Pal, a.s secretary 
to the British Indian A.ssociation, necessarily look the side of 
the landlords. He died on the 24th of July 1884, Speaking 
after his death, Lord Ripon said : ” By this melancholy event we 
have lost from among us a colleague of clistinguished ability, 
from whom we Had on all occasions received assistance, of which 
I readily acknowledge the value. ... Mr Kristo Das Pal owed 
the honourable position to which he had attained to his own 
exertions. His intellectual attainments were of a high order, 
his rhetorical gifts were acknowledged by all who heard him, 
and vrere enhanced when addressing this council by his thorough 
mastery over the English language.” A full length statue of 
him was unveiled by Lord Elgin at Calcutta in 1894, 

See N. N. Ghose, Kristo Das Pal, a Study (Calcutta, 1887). 

PALACE (Lat. Palatium, the name given by Augustus to his 
residence on the Palatine Hill), primarily the residence of a 
sovereign or prince, but in Engird, Spain and France extended 
to the residence of a bishop, and in the latter country to buildings 
appropriated to the public service, such as courts ()f justice, &c. 
In Italy the name is given to royal residences, to public buildings, 
and to such large mansions as in France are either known An 
thdteaux if in the country, or hotels if in Paris. 

The earliest palaces in Egypt arc those built in the rear of the 
Temple of Kamak by- Xhofchmes HI. and near the Temple .of 
Medihet Habu, both in Thebes; the earliest in Greece are those 
at Cnossus ahd Phae.stus in Crete (c. 1500 b.c.), and at Tiryns in 
the citadel (c. 1200 b . c .). 'Ihe most remarkable series are those 


erected by the As.syrians at Nimroud, Koyunjik and Khorsabad 
(859-667 B.C.), which were followed by the Persian palaces at 
Persqioiis and Susa; the Parthian palaces at A 1 Hadhr and 
Diarbekr; and the ^s.sanian palaces of Serbistan, Firuzabad 
and Ctesiphon. The only palace known of the late Greek style 
is that found at PalatiUa in Macedonia. Of the Roman period 
there are many examples,, beginning with those on the Palatine 
Hill commenced by Augustus, continued and added to by his 
successors, Tiberius, Caligula, Domitian, Hadrian and Septimus 
Severus, which covered an area of over i,ooo,ooo sq. ft. The 
villa of Hadrian was virtually an immense palace, the buildings 
of which extended over 7 m. in length; of more modest propor- 
tions arc the palace of Diocletian at Spalato and a hne example 
at TrAves in Germany. I'he palace of the Hebdomon at Con- 
stantinople, and a fragment at Ravenna of ITieodoric’s work, are 
all that remain of Byzantine palaces. Of Romanesque work the 
only examples arc those at Gelnhauscn built by Barbarossa, and 
the Wartburg in Germany. In the Gothic style in Italy, the 
best known examples are the ducal palace at Venice, and the 
Palazzi Vecchio and del Podesta (Bargcllo) at Florence; in 
Frant;e, the palace of the popes at Avignon, and the episcopal 
palaces of Beauvais, Laon, Poitiers and Lisieux; in England, the 
bishops’ palaces of Wells, Norwich, Lincoln, portions of Edward 
the Confessor’s palace at Westminster, and Wolsey’s palace at 
Hampton Court; while such great country mansions as the 
“(castles ” of Alnwick, Kenilworth, Warwick, Rochester, 
Raglan and Stokesay, or Haddon Hall, come in the same 
cat^ory though the name is not employed. Belonging to tho 
Mahommedan style are the palaces of the Allmmbra and the 
Alcazar in Spain. Of the Renaissance period, numerous 
palaces exist in every country, the more important cxample.s 
in Italy being those of the Vatican, the Quirinal and the 
Cancellaria, in Rome; the Caprarola near Rojnc; the palace of 
Caserta near Naples; the Pitti at Florence; the Palazzo del Te 
at Mantua; the court and eastern portion of the ducal palace 
of Venice, and the numerous examples of the Grand Canal; 
in France, the Louvre, the Tuilories (destroyed), and the 
Luxembourg, in Paris; Versailles and St Germain-en-Laye; and 
the chateaux of la Rochefoucauld, Fontainebleau, Chambord, 
Blois, Amboise, Chenonceaux and other palaces on the Loire; 
in Germany, the castle of Heidelberg, and the Zwingcr palace 
at Dresden; in Spain, the palace of Charles V. at Grenada, the 
Escorial and the palace of Madrid; in England, the palace of 
Whitehall by Inigo Jones, of which only the banqueting hall was 
built, Windsor Castle, Blenheim, Chatsworth, Hampton Court; 
and in Scotland, the palaces of Holyrood and Linlithgow* 
PALACIO VALDilS, ARMANDO ( 1 853- ), Spanish novelist 

and critic, was born at Entralgo, in the province of Asturias, on 
the 4th of October 1853. His first writings were printed in the 
Revista Europea. These were pungent essays, remarkable for 
independent judgment and refined humour, and found so much 
favour with the public that the young beginner was soon ap- 
pointed editor of the Revista. 'I'he best of Iris critical work is 
collected in Los Oradores del Ateneo (1878), Los Novelistas 
espaholes (1878), Nuevo viaje al Parnaso and La Lileratura en 1881 
(1882), this last being written in collaboration with Leopoldo Alas. 
In 1881 he published a novel, £/ Senorito Octavio, which shows an 
uncommon power of observation, and the promise of better 
things to come, In Maria y Maria (1883), a portrajral of the 
struggle between religious vocation and earthly passion, .some- 
what in the manner of Valera, Palacio ValdAs achieved a very 
popular triumph which placed him in the first rank of contem- 
porary Spanish novelists, El Hitio de un enfermo (1884), a 
most interesting fra^ent of autobiography, has scarcely met 
with the recognition which it deserves : perhaps because the 
pathos of the story is too unadorned. The publication of 
Pereda’s Sotileza is doubtless responsible for the conception of 
Josi (1885), in which Palacio ValdAs gives a realistic picture of 
the manners and customs of seafaring folk, creates the two 
convincing characters whom he names Jos6 and I^onarda, and 
embellishes the whole with passages Of animated description 
barely inferior to the finest’ penned by Pereda himself, The 
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emotional imagination of the writer expressed itself anew in 
the charming story Riverita (1886), pne of whose attractive | 
charao^firs develops into thp heroine of Maximina (1-887); 
and from Maximina^ in its turn, is taken the asovibe who figures 
as a professed nun among the personages of La Hermana San 
Sidpido (1889), in which the love-passages hetween Zeferino 
Sanjivjf) and Gloria Bermudez are set off with elaborate, 
romantic descriptions oif Seville. El Cuaaic pedtr (ift^) is, as 
its name implies, concerned with the details, not always edifying, 
of jpumalistic life. Two novels issued in 1892, Ld Kspuma and 
Ld Ft, 'were enthusiastically praised in f(X'e\m co.nntrics, but 
in Spew their reception was cold. The expmnation is to be 
fowid in the fact that the first of these books ts an avoweci satire 
on Ae Spanish aristocracy, and that the second was construed 
into an attack upon the Roman Catholic Church. During the 
aonknoiiLious discussion which followed the publication of Im 
E spuma, it was frequently asserted that the arUst had improvised 
a fantastic caricature of originals whom he had never seen; yet 
as tiic characters in Cobma’s Pequewces are painted m darker 
tones, and as the very critics who were foremost in charging 
Palacb Valdds with incompetence and ignorance are almost 
unanimous in praising Coloma’s fidelity, it is manifest that the 
indictment against /.a Espuma cannot be maintained. Subse- 
quently Palacio Valdds returned to his earlier and better manner 
in Los Majas do Cadiz (1896) and in La Algorla del CapUdn Ribcl 
(1899). In these novels, and still more in Tristdn, 6 el fesintistno 
(t9o6), he frees himseH from the reproach of undue subnussion 
to French influences. In any case he takes a prominent fdacc in 
modem Spanish literature as a keen analyst of emotion and a 
sympathetic, delicate, humorous observer. (j. F.-K.) 

MtACK^, PRANTISEK [Francis] (1798-1876), Czech 
historian and politician, was born on the r4th of June 1798 at 
Hodslavice (Hotzendorf) in Moravia. His ancestors had been 
members of the community of the Bohemian Brethren, and had 
secretly roainbined their Protestant belief throughout the 
period of religious peTac<^ution, eventually giving their adherence 
to the Augsburg confession a.s approximate to their original 
faith. Palacky’s father was a schoolmaster and a man of some 
learning. The son was sent in 181 2 to the Protestant gymnasium 
at Pressburg, where he came in contact with the phiblogist 
Safafik and became a zealous student of the Slav languages. 
After some years .spent in private teaching Palacky settled in 
1823 at Prague. Here he found a warm friend in Dobrovsky, 
whose good relations with Ute Austrian authorities shielded him 
from the hostility shown by the government to students of Slav 
subjects. Dobrovsje^ introduced him to Count Sternberg and 
his brother Francis, both of whom took an enthusiastic interest : 
in Bohemian history. Count Francis was the principal founder 
of the Society of the Bohemiofi Museum, devoted to the collection 
of documcnis bearing on Bohemian history, with the object of 
reawakening national sentiment by the study of the national 
records. Public interest in the movement was stimulated in *825 
by the new Journal of the Bohemian Museum (Casopis ceskeho 
Musea) of which Pabuiky was tlie first editor. The journal was 
at first pobfislved in Czech and German, and the Czech editioa 
survived to become the most important literary organ of ! 
Bohemia. Pabeky bad received a modest appointment as archi- 
vist to Count Sternberg and in 1829 the Bohemianestates sought 
to confer on him the title of historiographer of Bohemia, with a ' 
small salary, but, it was ten years before the consent of the Vien- i 
nese authorities was obtained, Meanwhile fire estates, with the : 
tard^ assent of Vienna, had undertaken to pay the expenses of : 
publishing Palackj^'s oapiital work» The Hi^ry of the Bohemian 
People (5 vols., 1836-1867 ). This book, which comes down to the 
year 152^ and theioctinctionof Czpch independence, was founded 
pn lal^rious research in the local arrives of Bohemia and in 
the libraries of the chief cafies pf Europe, and remains the stan- 
dard authority. .The. first volume was printed in German in 
4336, and subsequently translated into Czech. The publication ' 
of the work was hindered by the pojfice-q^si^ahiip, which was 
pfpeciaUy active in wticizing his account of the, Hussite raove- 
roent, Palnck^^ though enlvely national and Protestant in 
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hts sympathies, was careful to avoid an lancritilcal approbatltni 
of the Reformers’ methods, but his statements were held the 
authorities to he dangerous to the Cathoihc faith. He was 
therefore oom^IIed to make excisions from his (narrative and 
to accept as integral parts of his work passages intetpqlat^ 
the censors. After the abolition of the police-censorship in 
1848 he published a new edition, completed in i87iS, restoring 
the original form of ^e“Work. 'fhe fairest and most oonridendbile 
of Pakeky's antagonists in the controversy arou.sed hy his 
narrative of the fearly Reformation in Bohemia was 'Baton 
Helfcrt, Who recciy^ a brief from Vienna to write his ffus und 
Hieronymus (1853) to counteract Ihe impression made by 
Palacky’s History. K. A. K. Hofler, a German professor erf 
history at Prague, edited the historical aUtliorities f(5r the 
period in a similar sense in his Geschicltte der hussitisdim 
Bewe^un^ in Bohmen. Palatdcj^ replied in his Ceschidite des 
Hussttenthumes und Professor Loffler (Prague, 1868) and Zwr 
hShmischen Gesckichtschreibun^ (Prague, 187^). 

The revolution of 1848 forced the historian; into practical 
politics^ He was deputed to the Reich-stag which sat at 
kromerice (Kremsier) in the autumn of that year, a,nd was a 
member of the Slav congress at Prague. He refused to take 
part in the preliminary parliament consisting of 500 former 
deputies to the Diet, which met at Frankfort, on the ground that 
as a Czech he had no interest in German affairs. He was at 
this time in favour of a strong Austrian Empire, which should 
consist of a federation of the southern German and the Slav 
states, allowing of the retention of tlieir individual rightsji 
These view* met with some degree of consideration at Vienna, 
and Palacky wa.s even offered a portfolio in the PiMersdorf 
cabinet. The collapse of the federal idea and the definite 
triumph of the party of reaction in 1852 led to lus retirement 
from politics. After the Liberal concessions of i860 and c86i, 
however, he became a life member of the Austrian senate. His 
views met with small support from the assembly, and with the 
exaction pi a short period after the decree of ^ptember 1^71, 
by i^ich the emperor raised hopes for Bohemkm seJf-govem- 
ment, he ceased to appear in the senate from i86r onwards. In 
the Bohemian Landt^ he became the acknowledged leader of 
the nationalist-federal party. He sought the csteblishmcnt of 
a Czech kingdom which should include Bohemia, Mqravia and 
Silesia, and in hi.s zeal for Czech autonomy he even entered into 
an alliance with the Conservative nobility and with the extreme 
Catholics. He attended the Panslavist Congress at Moscow in 
1867. He died at Prague on the 26th of May 1876. 

Among hia more important smaller historical works are : WUrdi- 
guns der alien bohmisenen Geschiehtschreiber (Prague, 1830), dealing 
with authors of many of whose works were then inaccessible to 
Czech students; Archiv tesky (f> vols., Prague, 1B40-1872); Urkund- 
liche Beitrdge stir Geschichte des Hussitenkriegs (a vols., Prague, 
1872 1874) : Documenta magistri Johannis Hus vitam, doetrinam, 
causam . . . illustrantia (Prague, 1869). With Safarik he wrote 
Anfdnge der hohmischen DitMkumsi (I^essburg, 1818) and Die 
alieeien Dtnkmdler dev bdhmischen Sprdche (Prague, 1840). Three 
volumes of his Czech articles and essays were published as Jtadhost 
(3 vols., Prague, 1871-1873). Fbr accounts of Palacky see an article 
by Saint Ren* Taillandier in the Revue des deux mondes (A^l, 1855); 
Count Liltzcw, Lectures on the Historians of Bohemia (London, 1905). 

PALADIN (Lat. palatinus), strictly a courtier, a member of 
a royal household, one connected with a palace. From being 
^plipd to the famous twelve peers of Charlemagne, the word 
became a general term in romance for knighto of great prowess. 

PALAEMON, QUINTUS NEMIIIUS, Roman grammarian, a 
native of Vicentia, lived in the of Tiberius and ClaudiuRt 
From Suetonius {De grammatids, 23) we learn that he was 
originally a slave who obtained bis trewom and taught mammar 
at Rome. Though a man of profligate and arrogant charaeter, 
he enjoyed k great reputatiOA a* a teacher; Qviintiittn ami 
Persuis are said to have been hSs pupils. His Ict^ .rfrir {Juvenal, 
vii. 2x5), a system of grammar much used .in his own time and 
largely drawn upon by later ^ammarians, contained rules for 
coirect diction, illustrative quotations andi treated ol barbarisms 
and solecisms (Juvenal vi. 452). An e^ctont Ars grammaiiea 
(ditoQvered by Jovianus Pontanu;^ in the, J.5th century) and 
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Other unimportant treatises on similar subjects have been 
wrongly ascribed to him. 

See C. Marschall, Remmii Palaentonis lihris gramnuUicis 
(1887); Latin Grammar in the First Century " by H. Nettleship 
in JoumeUof Philology, vol. xv. (1886) ; J. E. Sandys, Hist, of Classical 
Scholarship (2nd cd,, 1906). 

PALAEOBOTAHY. In the present article the subject of 
vegetable palaeontology is treated from a botanical point of 
view. The science of botany is concerned with the vegetable 
kingdom as a whole, and not merely with the flora now living. 
The remains of the plants of former periods, which have come 
down to us in the fossilized state, are almost always fragmentary, 
and often imperfectly preserved; but their investigation is of 
the utmost importance to the botanist, as affording the only 
direct evidence of the past history of vegetable organisms. 
Since the publication of the Origin of Species the general accep- 
tance of the doctrine of evolution has given a vastly increased 
signiflc^ce to palaeontological data. The determination of the 
course of descent has now become the ultimate problem for 
the systematist : this is an historical question, and the historical 
documents available are the remains of the ancient organisms 
preserved in the rocks. The palaeobotanist thus endeavours to 
trace the history of plants in the past, with the hope of throwing 
light on their natural affinities and on the origin of the various 
groups. His investigations must embrace not only the compara- 
tive morphology and anatomy of fossil plants, but also their 
distribution over the earth’s surface at diflerent periods — a part 
of the subject which, besides its direct biological interest, has 
obvious bearings on ancient climatology and geography. 

Preservation. — Before considering the results of palaeobotanical 
research, some account must be given of the way in which tho 
evidence is presented, or, in other words, of the modes of preservation 
of vegetable remains. These fall under two main heads. On the 
one hand, there is the mode of preservation which gives rise to casts, 
moulds and generally impressions, exhibiting the superficial features 
of the specimen. The great majority of vegetable fossils are of 
this kind, and the term incrustation is used as a general term to 
cover all such methods of fossilization. On the other hand, there 
are specimens in which the tissues of the plant have liecn permeated 
by some mineral in solution, which, subsequently setting hard, 
has fixed and preserved the internal structure, often with astonishing 
perfection of detail. This second method of fossilization is termed 
petrifaction. In the case of incrustation the whole substance of 
the fossilized specimen — e.g. a stem of Stgillaria — may be replaced 
by mineral matter, such as sandstone or .shale, giving a cast of the 
whole, on the outer surface of which the external markings, such as 
the bases of leaves and the scars left by their fall, are visible in their 
natural form. Usually the original organic substance remains as a 
thin carbonaceous layer forming the surface of the cast, but some- 
times it has entirely disappear^. The surrounding matrix will of 
course show the mould of the cast, with its elevations and depressions 
reversed. In the case of thin, flat organs such as leaves, the whole 
organ may bo spread out in the plane of stratification, leaving 
its impress on the overlying and underlying layers. Here there 
has not necessarily been any replacement of organic by inorganic 
material ; the whole leaf, for example, piay remain, though reduced 
to a carbonaceous film. In such carbonaceous impression not 
only arc the form and markings, such as venation, perfectly pre- 
served, but something of the actual structure may remain. The 
cuticularized epidermis, especially, is often thus preserved, and may 
be removed by the use of appropriate reagents and examined 
microscopically. If ^orangia and spores are present they also 
may |jcrsist in a perfa:tly recognizable form, anti in fact much 
of our knowledge of the fructification of fassil Ferns and similar 
plants has been derived from specimens of this kind. 

In many cases interned casts have been formed, some large cavity, 
such as a fistular pith, having become filled with mineral substance, 
which has taken the impress of the surrounding structures, such as 
the wood. The common casts of Calamites are of this nature, 
representing the form of the hoUow medulla, and bearing on their 
surface the print of the nodal constrictions and of the ndges and 
furrows on the inner surface of the wood. The whole organic sub- 
stance may have been removed, or may persist merely as a thin 
carbonaceous layer. Mistakes have often arisen from confusing 
these medullary casts with those of the stem as a whole. 

Although some information as to minute structure may often be 
gleaned irom the carbonaceous coating of impressions, the fossils 
preserve by petrifaction are the main source of our knowledge' of 
the structural characters of ancient plants. The chemical bodies 
which have played the most important part as agents of petrifaction 
are silicic acid and calcium carbonate, though other substances, 
such as magnesium carbonate, calcium sulphate and ferric oxide 
have also been concerned, either as the chief constituents of petrifac- 
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tions, or mixed 'with other bodies. A large number of the most 
important remains of plants with structure preserved arc siUcious; 
this is the case, for example, with the famous French Permo-Carbon- 
iferous fossils of St Etienne, Autun, &c., which in the hands of 
Brongniart, Renault and others have yielded such brilliant scientific 
results. At a more recent horizon, the silicified s^iecimens of the 
Mesozoic Gymnosperms from Great Britain France, and especially 
North America, arc no less important. Calcified specimens arc 
especially characteristic of the British Carboniferous formation; 
their preservation is equally perfect with that of the silicified fossils, 
and tneir investigation by Witham, Binney, Williamson and others 
has proved no less fertile. In the Coal Measures of England and of 
certmn German and Austrian districts {e.g. Langcndreer in West- 
phalia: Ostrau in Moravia), calcareous nodules, crowded with 
vegetable fragments of every kind, occur in certain mines embedded 
in the substance of the coal and representing its raw material in 
a petrified condition. Even the most delicate tissues, such as 
cambium and phloem, the endosperm of seeds, or the formative 
tissue of the growing-point, arc frequently preserved cell for cell, 
both in calcareous ana siliceous material. As a rule, the petrified 
remains, all-important for the revelation of structure, are fragmen- 
tary, and give little idea of the habit or external characters of the 
plants from which they were derived. Hence they must be brought 
into relation with the specimens preserved as casts or impressions, 
in order to gain a better conception of the plant as a whole. This 
is often a difficult task, and generally the fragmentary nature of 
practically all vegetable fossils is the chief hindrance to their in- 
vestigation. Owing to this, it lias become the common practice 
of palacobotanists to give distinct generic names to detached parts 
of plants which may even have belonged to one and the same 
species. Thus tiie roots of Stgillaria are called Stigmaria, detached 
leaves Sigillariophyllum, ancl the fructifications Sigillariostrobus', 
the name Stgillaria applies to the stem, which, however, when old 
and partly decorticated has been called Syringodendron, while its 
woody cylinder has often been described under the name Diploxylon. 
This naming of portions of plants, however objectionable, is often 
not to be avoided; for detached organs constantly have to be de- 
scribed long before their relation to other parts is established — 
which, indeed, may never be accomplished. For example, the 
form and structure of Stigmaria have long been well known, but it 
is seldom possible to determine whether a given Stigmaria belonged 
to Sigillaria, Lepidodendron or some other genus. The correct 
piecing together of the fragmentary remains i.s one of the first 
problems of the palaeobotanist, and the gradual disappearance of 
superfluous names affords a fair measure of tho progress of his 
sdence. The recent advance of fossil botany has depended in a 
very great degree on the study of petrified specimens with their 
structure preserved; so far, at least, as the older strata are con- 
cerned, it is, as a rule, only with the help of specimens showing 
structure that any safe conclusions as to the affinities of fos.sll 
plants can be arrived at. 

The subject of coal {q.v.) is treateti elsewhere. Here it need 
only be said that the masses of vegetable substance, more or less 
carbonized and chemically altered, of which coal is composed, 
frequently contain cells and fragments of tissue in a condition 
recognizable under the microscope, as for example spores (some- 
times present in great quantities), elements of the wood, fibres of 
the bark, &r. These remnants, however, though interesting as 
revealing something of the sources of coal, are too fragmentary 
and imperfect to be of any botanical importance. In lignite, on 
the other hand, the organized structure is sometimes excellently 
preserved. In the Wcalden of Belgium, for example, specimens 
of Ferns and Coniferae occur, in the form of lignite, which can be 
sectioned, like recent plants, with a razor, and exhibit an almost 
unaltered structure. 

I.— Palaeozoic 

The present section is concerned with the botany of the 
Palaeozoic age, from the oldest rocks in which vegetable remains 
have been found up to the close of the Permian period. The 
Glossopteris flora of India and the southern hemisphere, the age 
of which has been disputed, but is now regarded for the most 
part Permo-Carboniferous, is, however, dealt with in the succeed- 
ing section, in connexion witJi the Mesozoic floras. The various 
groups of plants represented in the Palaeozoic rocks will first be 
considered in systematic order, after which some account will be 
given of the succession and distribution of the various floras 
during the period. 

In dealing with the plants of such remote epochs, the relative 
importance of the various groups, so far as they are known to 
us, is naturally very different from that which they assume at 
the present day. There is no evidence that the Angiospermous 
flowering plants, now the dominant class, existed during the 
Palaeozoic period ; they do not appear till far on in the Mesozoic 
epoch, and their earlier history is as yet entirely unknown, (hi 
the other hand, fem-like seed-plants, known as Pteridosperms, 
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and Gymnosperms belongii^ almost entirely to families now 
extinct^ were abundant, while the Pteridophyta attained a 
development exceeding anything that they can now show. 
Among the lower classes of plants we have scarcely any know- 
ledge of Palaeozoic Bryophyta; Fungi were probably abundant, 
but their remains give us little information; while, even among 
the Algae, which are better represented, well characterized 
specimens are scanty. 

With few exertions, the remains of Palaeozoic Algae are of 
comparatively little botanical interest. A vast number of species *’ 
. . have been described, but, as has been said, " by far the 

* •* greater number of the supposed fossil Algae have no 
claim to be regarded as authentic records of this class of Thallo- 
phytes " (Seward, 1898). The investigations of I 4 athorst, William- 
son and others have shown that a very large proportion of the 
casts and impressions attributed to Algae had in all probability a 
totally different origin. Some represent the tracks or burrows of 
worms, .crustaceans or other animals; others, the course of rills of 
water on a sandy or muddy shore; others, again, the marks left on 
the bottom by bodies drifted along by the waves. In case.H of 
doubt, evidence may be obtained from traces of organic structure, 
from the presence of carbonaceous matter, or, as Zeillcr has xK>inted 
out, by the remains of animals such as Bryozoa being attached to 
the cast, showing that it represents a solid body and not a mere 
cavity or fiurow. Evidence from traces of organization is alone 
conclusive; the presence of carbonaceous matter, though a useful 
indication, may be deceptive, for the ocganic substance may have 
been derived from other sources than the body which left the im- 
pression. The mere external form of the supposed Algae is rarely 
so characteristic as to afford satisfactory evidence of their nature. 
Some of the better>attested examples, among which are a few of 
considerable interest, may now be considered. Of Cyanophyceae, 
as we should expect, the Palaeozoic remains are very doubtful. 
Gloioconis, found by Renault in a coprolite of Permian age, was 
regarded by him as a Cyanophycean allied to Gloeocapsa ; this may 
be so, but the argument drawn from the absence of nuclei, con- 
sidering the extreme rarity of recognizable nuclei even in the best 
preserved fossil tissues, can hardly be taken seriously. Giwanella, 
found in Cambrian, Ordovician and Silurian rocks, as well as in 
later deposits, appears to have played a part in the origination of 
odlitic rock-structure. It consists of minute interwoven tubular 
filaments, and has been variously interpreted as possibly repre- 
senting the sheaths of a Cyanophycean Alga, and as constituting 
a Siphoneous thallus of the type of the Comeae. The non-cellular 
order Siphoneae is fairly well represented in Palaeozoic strata, 
especially by calcareous verticillate forms referable to the family 
Dasycladeae ; the separate tubular joints of the articulated thallus, 
bearing the prints of the whorled branches, are sometimes cylindrical 
(Arthroporella, Vermiporeila, &c.), sometimes oval {Jiiycidium) or 
spherical {Cyclocrinus). These forms, and others like them, go 
back to the Silurian and Ordovician; while Gyroporella, from the 
Permian, is another fairly characteristic Siphoneous type. There 
can be no doubt that the verticillate Siphoneae, a group much 
isolated among recent organisms, are among the most ancient 
families of plants. The gigantic Nematopkycus, to be described 
below, has ^en regarded as having Siphoneous affinitie.s. little 
trace of Confervaccae has been found; Confervites chantransioides, 
apparently consisting of branched celluLor filaments, may perhaps 
represent a Cambrian Confervoid. Cladiscothallus, from the Culm 
of Russia, in which the filaments are united to form hemispherical 
or globular tufts, has been compared by Renault to a Chaetophora. 
This is one of the somewhat doubtful Algae occurring in boghead 
coal or torbanite, a carbonaceous rock the nature of which has been 
much disputed, in the law courts as well as in scientific literature. 
The boghead of Scotland, Autun and New South Wales is regarded 
by Renault and Bertrand as mainly composed of gelatinous Algae 
{Pila and Reinschia) , having a hollow, saccate thallus formed of a 
single layer of cells. It may appear surprising that a body con- 
taining 6j % of carbon should be so largely made up of gelatinous 
Algae in a comparatively little altered condition, but the material 
is rich in bitumen, which seems to have replaced the water con- 
tained in the organisms when alive. It has recently been stated, 
however, that the supposed Algae are in reality the megaspores of 
Vascular C^ptogams. Scarcely anything is known of Palaeozoic 
Florideae; Sotei^ora, ranging from the Ordovician to the Jurassic, 
resembles, in the structure of its tballus, with definite zones of 
growth, Corallinaceae such as Lithothamnion, and may probably 
be of the same nature. A branched filamentous organism from the 
Lower Carboniferous of Scotland, described by Kidston under the 
name of Bythotrephis worstoniensis, shows some remains of cellular 
structure, and may probably be a true Alga, resembling some of 
the filamentous Flondeae in habit. 

Apart from the multitude of suprosed fossil Algae described as 
" Fucoids “ but usually not of Alj^l nature, and never presenting 
determinable characters, very litue remains that can be referred 
to Palaeozoic Brown Al^e. The most striking of all fossil Algae, 
however, Nematopkycus, may possibly be a I^aeophyccan. llxe 
^rst species of the genus, Nematopkycus Logam, was discovered 


by Dawson in 1856 in the Lower and Middle Devonian of Canada, 
and was described by him as a Cemifer under the name of 
Pvototaxites. Carruthers, however, in 1872 established its Algal 
nature, and gave it the more appropriate name of Nematopkycus- 
In N. Logani the stem, which is found in a silicified state, may 
be as much as 3 ft. in diameter. The tissue is made up of large, 
unseptate, occasionally branching tubes, with an undulating 
vertical course, among which much smaller tubes are irregularly 
interwoven. Radially placed gaps in the tissue (at first errone- 
ously interpreted as medullary rays, but subsequently more aptly 
compared to the air-spaces of large Algae) contain very sparse 
hyphae, which here branch more freely than elsewhere. The con- 
centric rings of growth, which form a characteristic feature, are 
due to periodic variations in the size of the larger tubes. Transverse 
septa have occasionally, but rarely, been detected in the smaller 
hyphae. Penhallow maintains that these smaller tubes arise as 
branches from the larger, but other observers have failed to confirm 
this. In N. Storriei, from the Silurian (Wenlock] of South Wales, 
described by Barber, there is no sharp differentiation of the two 
kinds of tubes; they are rarely observed to branch, except in the 
gaps, which in this species are not radially directed. In N. Ovtoni 
(Penhallow), from the Devonian of Canada, the tubes are quite 
uniform, and there are no spaces or concentric rings. The tubes 
have their cavity dilated at intervals, and Penhallow has therefore 
compared them with the trumpet-hyphae of Laminariaceae, but no 
transverse septa are anywhere visible. Several other species have 
been described. Carruthers compared the usually non-cellular struc- 
ture of Nematopkycus with that of Siphoneae such as Halimeda, 
while recognizing the points of resemblance to Laminariaceae 
{e.g. Lessonia) in the dimensions of the stem and its concentric 
rings of growth. Later writers, influenced by the oc^sional 
occurrence of transverse walls in the smaller hyphae, have laid more 
stre.s.s on Laminariaccous afiinitie.s. The existence of these gigantic 
Algae in Palaeozoic times, attested by .such well-preserved specimens, 
is a fact of great interest, though their systematic position is still 
an open question. Packytkeca, a spherical organism, usually about 
the size of a small pea, found in rucks of Silurian and Devonian 
age, has been much investigated and discussed, without any 
decisive light having been thrown on its nature. It was once 
regarded as connected with Nematopkycus (with which it sometimes 
occurs in association), possibly as its fructification. For this view 
however, there is no evidence, though the tissues of the two fossils 
are somewhat similar. Packytkeca is formed of cellular filaments 
resembling those of a Ctadopkora, irregularly interwoven in the 
central region, radiating towards the periphery, and often forked. 
In one case the spherical thallus was found seated in a cup-like 
receptacle, 'there can be little doubt of the Algal nature of the 
fossil, but beyond this it is impossible at present to carry its 
determination. 

On the whole, it cannot be said that the Palaeozoic remains have 
as yet thrown much light on the evolution of the Algae, though we 
may not be prepared to maintain, with Zciller, t^t plants of this 
class appear never to have assumed a form very different from that 
which they present at the present day. 

The first evidence for the existence of Palaeozoic Bacteria was 
obtained in 1879 by Van Tieghem, who found that in silicified 
vegetable remains from the Coal Measures of St Etienne RMeterta 
the cellulose membranes showed traces of subjection to 
butyric fermentation, such as is produced at the present day by 
Bacillus Amylobacter-, he also claimed to have detected the organism 
itself. Since that time a number of fossil Bacteria, mainly from 
Palaeozoic strata, have been described by Renault, occurring in all 
kinds of fossilized vegetable and animal debris. The supposed 
Micrococci present little that is characteristic; the more definite, 
rod-like form of the Bacilli offers a better means of recognition, 
though far from an infallible one; in a few casw dark granules, 
suggestive of endospores, have been found within the rods. On 
the whole, the occurrence of Bacteria in Palaeozoic times — so 
probable a priori — may be taken as established, though the attempt 
to discriminate species among them is probably futile. 

Fungi were no doubt abundant among Palaeozoic vegetation. 
In examining the tissues of fossil plants of that epoch nothing is 
more common than to meet with mycelial hyphae in 
and among the cells; in many cases the hyphae are 
septate, showing that the higher Fungi (My corny cetes), as distin- 
guished from more algoid Phycomycetes, already existed. An 
endophytic Fungus referred to the uitter group (Peronosporttes 
antiquarius, W. Smith) bears very definite terminal, or intercalary, 
spherical vesicles, which may probably be regarded as reproductive 
organs — either odgonia or sporangia. A minute Fungus bearing 
sporangia, found by Renault in the wood of a Lepidodendron, and 
named by him Odekyirium Lepidodendri, is referred with much 
probability to the Chytridineae. Conceptacles containing sporra, 
and strongly suggesting the Chytridineous Fungus Urophlyetis, 
have recently been found, in petrified material, on the leaves of an 
Aletkopteris, which appears to have undergone decay before fossihzar 
tion set in. Small spores, almost certainly those of Fungi, are 
very common in tiie petrificia tissues of Palaeozoic plants. Spherical 
sacs, bearing forkea spines, described by Wilhanfwn under the 
name of Zygosporites, are frequent, usually in an isolated state* 
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Sewai^d, Iiowiever; hsM-fteufnd a ZygdspoHtes OtsUtt, ttnniM- 
atinf; ati: ap|>ai*un(ly ftinealhypha; bte sugi^sta a 6o*i^1iyte (iuittn&riMii 
with' the mould Myeoy. Bodies clOsieiy veseittbl^ this pterhheeiii oi 
^hftotfaceous' have often' bee« observed on impoeesioAe of 

Paliawfossoicplantej and may' probably belbhg. to tlie gtoup indicated.' 
PfOfMsot f; E; wefes ha*' olMained interesting evidence that tho 
symbiotie assOcialSoh l>etweeii rOe^fe^and Fungi, kfiovtfl as “Myco- 
rhia* '* altcady occurred among Carboniferous plants. The few 
and' mcomplcte data which We ai! prestmf pOfiOese as to Palaeoeote 
Fungi db not as yet justify any' iAferences as to the evolkifiori of 
thesei plants. Tlie writer is not aware of any evidence ftw the- 
occurrence of Palaeozoic Lichens. 

tb« inaportawt class of the Bryophyta, which,. on» theoretical 
graimds, is eoduiumly regarded as more primitive than the 
I^erMbpfcyta, is' as yet scarcely represeriled among 
a- fossils of Palaeotoic age. In' the Lower 

Carboniferous of Scotland Mr Kidston has found* several sped' 
mens ofia large diehotomous thaUus, with a very distinct midrib; 
the .<pecinieh.s, referred to the provisional genus ThaUites, much' 
resemble the larger tbalfoid Liverworts: Similar fossils have 
been described i^om sti)]( older rocks. In one or two cases 
Palaeozoic plants, resembling the true Mosses in habit, have 
been' discovered ; the best example is the MuscUes ■f)otytfichiue%ts 
of Renault and ZeilVer, from the Coal Measures of' Cmnmentry. 
In the aHusence, however, both of reproductive organs and of 
anatomical stnacture, it cannot be said that there is at pre.sent 
conclusive evidence for the existence of either Hepaticae or 
Mtosd in Palaeozoic times: 

Our knowledge of the Vascular Cryptogams of the Palaeozoic 
period, though recent discoveries have somewhat reduced tlieir 
relative importance, is still more extensive than of any 
^’^^ss of plants, and in fact it is here' that thle 
evidence of Palaeontology first Becon^s of essential’ 
importance to the botanist. They extend back through the 
Devonian, possibly to the Silurian system, but the systematic 
sumraa^ now to be ^ven is based primarily on thfe fieli materials 
affordccl by the Carboniferous and' Permian formations, from 
which our detailed knowledge of Polaeosdc plants hasi been. 
chrAlly derived. 

In addition to the tHtce* clals^ts, Equisetaies, LycdpodiaKes and 
Fllicale-s, under which recent Pferi'dophytes naturady grbup 
tteirtselves, a fourtli class, SphenopltyUales, existed imPalaeozoic 
times, clearly related ttf the Homatwils and more remotely to 
the Ferns and perhaps the Club-mosses, but with peculiarities 
of its own demanding an independent position. We' ftirthet find 
that, whereas the Ferns of the present day form a wclt-dchned 
and even isolalSed' class, this was not the case: at the time when 
the pciraary rocks were ‘deposited. A great gtotfpof Palaeozoic 
fossils, showing evident affinity to Ferns, has proved t'O consist i 
ofi seodrbearing plants allied, to Gymnosperzns, especially Cycads. ! 
This' important class of plants willi be described at the beginning | 
of the Spermophyta undtr the name Pteridospermeae. The ; 
arrangement which we shall adopt for the Palaeozoic Pterido- , 
phyita is thenefone as follows i — 

1. Eptisitalgs. in. Lyeopaiidles. 

11 . SphenophyUales, IV. Fiticdles. i 

We must bear in' mind tIHat througfamt the Palaeoaoic period, i 
and indeed far beyond iV,, V^ctiiar piahtk,,so frir as the existing | 
evidence shows, were represented’ onjy by tKe PteridOpHyta, ! 
Pteridosperms and Gytnnosperms; Although the histoiy of tlie | 
Angiosperms' may' pidbably go much farther back! than present ■' 
records Shpw,. tlier'e is no reason to suppose diat they were i; 
present, as such,, ^ong^t. fl^e ]&alaeozoic Vegi^tatioh. Con- 
sequently, the FteridophyteSjGy/innospenns and their alli« had 
the field to theinsdves; so far as regaids' the. higher plants, and 
fillW places' in na?!Ufe which have now for the most part been 
seized on by families of more modern origin. Mtirtte 'ft Is tint 
soiprising to fed that the early Vascular Cryptogams were, 
bNsj^djeothparison; more vdrkd'and more highly orgftnieed than 
the^'disljla'ced and often’ d^^ded successors. It is iunong the 
fdssiia of,dre palaeozoic rocks thdt; We' first Veam the possibilities 

represented in the recent flora 
by the- single genui! with about twenty species, was 


one of the dbminaht groups of plants ih Carbonjierous times. 
'fhO Cakunarienoy now khown to have beexi the chief Palaeozoic 
representatives of the Hortetail dtock, attained the dimensions 
of trees, reaching, according to Grand’ £uryy a hdght of from 
36 to 60 mettesy and show^ in all respects a higher and mtoe 
varied’ organization than their recent successors.. 

Their remains occUt iit thrcfe principal tOrmS Of preservation, 
(i) carbonaceous impressions of the leafy -biunches, the fructffi- 
CatienB and other patetS; (s) casta of the stem; these arc usually 
interna^ ot maduliary cMts, as described. above. Around the cast 
thO organic tissues mhy be represented by a carbonaceous layer, 
on the Outer SutfEwei Of which the external features, such acs the 
reiUBans oi leanres, can sometimes be traced. More usually, however, 
the carbonaceous film is thin, and merely shows the im{»e!!s of the 
meduUaiiy oast within; (3) petrified specimens ol all parts— atom, 
rootsj leaives and fructifications-Hshowlng the internal structure, 
mure or less porfectily preserved. The correlatioa of these various 
j remaiins presents considerable diffitciiUies. Casts surrounded by 
I wood', with its structure preserved, have eometimee been fouad, 
I and have established their true rdlatioils. The positian of the 
[ branches is shown both on casta and in petrified specimens, and has 
; helped in their hlentification, while the petrifiwl remains some- 
I tknes. show enough of the external characters to allow of their 
correlation with impressions. Fructifications have often been 
found in conuex.K»n with leafy shoots, and the anatomical structure 
of the axis in sterile and fertile specimens has proved a valuable 
means of identification. 

In habit the Calatnaticao appear to have borne, on the whol^ 
a general roeomblanco to the recent JEquisctaceao, in spile of their 
enormously gre;»ter bulk, 'rbe leaves were oonstaUtly in whorls, 
and were usually of comparatively small size and of simple form. 
In the oldest known CalaiitaTian, however, Afchtteocalnirntts 
{l>cyonihn and Lower Carboniferous), the leaves were repeatedly 
forked. There is evidence that in some, at least, of the Calamarieae 
the leaves of each Verticil were united at the base to form a ^>eath. 
The free lamina, howtvc'r, was always consiklerably more dovcloped 
than in the recent fanaaly; in form it was usually linear or narrowly 
hifieeDlatet llifiorent gefieta haVto been founded on leaf-bearing 
branches of Cabumaneae; apart from Arckaeocalamitfis, already 
menitioned, and Autophytlites {Grand' Htiry), in both of which the 
leaves were drebofooiants, we ha've Annuiayia^ AatcrophylMes and 
Catumtcftladus (in Ctand’ EUry’s limited sense), with simple leaves, 
in some specivB bf AnntUaria the oKtreniely delicate ultimate twigs, 
bearing whorte of smaill lanceolate . leaves, give a oharoctcriatic 
habit, suggesting that they may have bolongud to herbaceous 
plants; othenr AMoialriae, however, have been traced with certainty 
Intb coitnexion with the atems of large Calamites. in AaUro- 
pkyttites, the generic distirattion of Which from ATinularia is not 
always clear, the narrow linear leaves are in crowded whorls, and 
the ultimate branches distichoualy arranged; in the Calomocladus 
■of Grand' Eury— charatcteristic of the Uijjht Coal Measures — tlie 
whorls are more remote, and the twigs ^lystwlmus in arrange- 
ment. In all these groups a leaf-sheath has been recognized. 

The distribution of the branches on the main stem shows 
iconBideral>lo variations, on which genera or sub-genera have been 
founded by C. E. Weiss, In Arohaeoialamitos, which certainly 
deserves generic rank, the branches may occur on every node, 
but only in certain parts 6f the 's'tcttn; the ribs of successive inter- 
ndilos do not alternate, but are continuous, indicating that the 
leaves were superposed. Usmg Caiamites aa a generic name for 
ah those Calamarian stems hi Whioh the ribs alternate at the nodes., 
We ftavc, on Weiss's systotn, the followihg sub-gehera : Styhcalatn- 
ites^ branebes rare and irrego/burly arraag^; CcUomiiintt, branches 
hi tegular verticils, limited to certain nodes, whioh surmount 
kphclally short mteraodcs; Etdcaiamitej, btandhos present on evoty 
nod^. These distinctions can bo recognizied on petrified apecimens, 
as well as on the casts, but their taxonomic value is Somewhat 
doubtM. In many Calamites there is evidence that the aerial 
stem sprang from a horizontal rhikdme, as in the common species 

iStyhcalafMUs) Suchami; in o«bcr specimens the aerial stem has 
an indepetident, rooting base. 

The anatonvCdOi stmetuye 6 f aH parts Of the plant is how known, 
fa various Calamatieac, thanks nldre eroccially to the work of 
WllliMhtOn in England and 6 f Kenaiult in France. The stem has a 
structure whi^ may be briefty characterized as that of an EqUisetHm 
with secondary growth in imekheSs (fig. i, Plate). 'The Usually 
pith is surrounded by a ring of collateral vascular bundle, 
(SCO Amotomy of Plants, arid PtbxIPophyta), each of Which, 
with tare exceptfons, has an intercellular canal at its. inner edge, 
Cdtilialning the disorganized spiral tracheae, just as in the recent 
geriufi: 'nrtf cortex is often preserved; in certain oases it was 
strengthened by hypodermal strands of fibres, <08 in £f«fwAri». 
It is only in the raire cases where a very young twig <» pwaefvi:d 
that tiM primary structure 'Of this' stem a found unaltered. In. all 
the larger specimens 0 broad Isorie of wood, with its elements fn 
radial series, had been added. TMs secondary wobd, in theftrue 
Galamites (Artki^itys, Goebpert), has a simple structure com- 
parable to that of the simplest Coniferous woods; it is made \q> 
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entirely of rd^lial bonds of tracheldes interspersed with medullary 
rays, lire pitting of the tracheides is more or less scalariform in 
clraraoter, and is limited to the radial walls. In favourable cases 
remains of the cambium arc found on the outer border of the wood, 
and phloem is also present in the normal position, though it 
does not seem to have attained any considerable thickness. In the 
old stems the primary cortex was replaced by periderm, giving 
rise to a thick mass of bark. Tlie above description applies to 
the stems of Calamites in the narrower sense {Arthfopitys of the 
French authors), bo which the siiecimens from the British Coal 
Measures mostly belong. Archaeocalamites appears to have had a 
similar structure, but in some specimens from the Lower Carbon- 
iferous of Burntisland, provisionally named Pvoioealamites petty- 
cufensis, contripclal wood was present in the stem. In Calatnoden- 
dron (Upp« Coal Measures) the wood has a more complex structure 
than in Catamites, the principal rays including radial tracts of 
hbroas tissue, in addition to the usual parenchyma. Afthrodendron 
(Lower Coal Measures) approaches Calamodendron in this respect. 
The longitudinal course of the vascular bundles and their relation 
to the leaves in Calamarieae generally followed the Equisetum type, 
though more variable and sometimes more complex. The attach- 
ment of the branches was immediately above the node, and usually 
between two foliar traces, as in the recent genus. Where the 
structure of the loaves is preserved It proves to be of an extremely 
simple type; the narrow lamina is traversed by a single vascular 
bundle, separated by a sheath from the surrounding palisade- 
parenchyma. Stomata of the same structure as in Equisetum have 
been detected in the epidermis. 

The roots (formerly described as a separate genus, Astromyelon) 
were borne directly on the nodes, not on short lateral branches ns 
in Equisetum. They are of similar structure in all known Cala- 
marieae, the main roots having a large pith, while the rootlets had 
little or none. The structure is in all respects that typical of roots, 
as shown by the centripetal primary wood, and the alternation of 
xylem and phloem groups observable in exceptionally favounable 
young specimens. A striking feature is the presence of largo, 
radiating intercellular cavities in the cortex, suggesting an aquatic 
habit. The young toots show a double endodermis, just as in the 
recent Equisetum. 

A considerable number of Calamarian fructifications are known, 
preserved, some as carbonaceous impressions, others as petrified 
specimens, exhibiting the internal structure. In many cases the cones 
have been found in connexion with branches bearing characteristic 
Calamarian foliage. Almost all strobili of the Calamarieae are 
constructed on the same general lines os those of Equisetum, w'ith 
which some agree exactly; in most, however, the organization 
was more complex, tiic complexity consisting in the intercalation 
of whorls of sterile bracts, between those of the sporangiophores. 
In several cases heterospory, unknown among recent Equisctacoae, 
has been demonstrated in their Palaeozoic representatives. 

Four main types of structure may be distinguished among 
Calamarian strobili. 

I. Calamostachys, Schimper. Here the whorls of peltate spor- 
angiopliores alternate regularly with, those of sterile bracts, the 
former being in.scrtctl on the axis 
midway between Uie latter (fig. 2). 
The sporangiophores, which arc 
usually halt as numerous in each 
verticil as the bracts, have the same 
form as in Equisetum, but each bears 
four sporangia only. The sppres 
are frequently found to be still united 
in tetrads. In some species, e.g. the 
British C. Binneyana, numerous 
specimens have been examined and 
only one kind of spore observed; ; 

1 ^ „ here, then, there is a strong pre- 

sumption that the .species was 
H , homosporous. In other cases, how- 

ever, e.g. C. Casheana, Will., two 
kinds of spore occur, in different 
sporangia, but on the same strobilus 
and even on the same sporangiophore. 
The mcgasporcs, of which there are 
»F many in the mogasporangium, have 

Fin. z.^Calamosiachys. IHa- a diameter about three times that of 
grammatic longitudinal see- the microspores. The abortion of 
tion of the cunc, showing certain spores, which is known to 
the axis {ax) bearing alter- have taken place both in the homo- 
nate whorls of bracts (hr) .sporous C. Binneyana and in the 
and peltate sporangiophores megasporangia of C. Casheana, may 
{sp) with their sporangia throw some light on the origin of the 
(sm). The upturned tips of heterospoxous condition. 1 he bracts 
the bracts are only shown were sometimes coherent in their 
in every alternate verticil. lower part {e.g. C. Binneyana) , some- 
times free (e.g. C. Ludwigs) ; in all 
cases thdr free extremities formed a protection to the fertile 
whorl above. In some continental species (e.g. C, Grand' Euryi, 
Hen.y radial membranous plates hung down from each verticil of 
bracts, forming compartments in which the subjacent sixxangio- 




phores were enclosed. The anatomy of the axis is essentially 
aimilar to that of a young Calamarian twigi with some variations 
in detail. StrobiK of the Calamostachys tyjM occur in connexion 
both with Annul aria and Astevophytliles fouage. 

2. Pataeostaehya, Weiss. Here, as In the ptevions genus, sterile 
and fertile verticils are ranged alternately on the axis of the cone. 
The main difference is that in Paiaeoetofhya the eporhrigiiophhres. 
instead of standing midway between the whorls of are 

inserted immediat^y above them, springing, as it were, from the 
axil of the sterile verticil (fig. 3, A). This singiilat arrangement 
has suggested doubts as to the Correctness of the current 'inter- 
pretation of the Eqiiisetaceous sporangiophore as a modified leaf 
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(After Renault. Scott, i'/udies.) 

Fig. 3. 

A, Palaeosiachya. Diagrammatic longitudinal sei^on of cone, 
showing the axis (ax) bearing the bracts (i;r) with peltate sporangio- 
phores (sp) springing from their axils; sm, sporangia. 

B, Archaeocalamites, Part of cone, showing the axis (ax) bearing 
peltate sixirangiuphores (sp) without bracts; sm, sporangia. 

(cf. Cheirostrobus below). In most other respects the two genera 
agree; there is evidence for the occurrence 01 heterospory in some 
strobili referred to Palaeosiachya. The anatomy of Bio axis is 
that of a young branch of a Calamitc. According to Gtauad' Eury, 
the Palaeosiachya fructification wa.s most commonly associated with 
Astcrophyllites foliilge. The external aspect of a PtUsecstachya is 
shown in fig. 4 (Plate), 

3. Equisetum type of strobilus. In certain eases ‘the Strobili of 
Palaeozoic Calamarieae appear to have had essentially the same 
organization as in the recent genus, the axis bearing sfKuangio- 
pborcs only, without intercalated bracts. It is remarkable that 
fructifications apparently of this kind have been found tqr Renault 
in close association with the must ancient of Bve Calamarieae — 
Archaeocalamites. In these strobili the peltate scales, like the 
vegetative leaves of the plant, are in siroerposed vCrlicils; each 
appears to have borne four sporangia (fig. 3, B). Other cones, 
however, namely, those known as Eothocites, have also been at- 
tributed on good grounds to the genus Arehaeocalamites\ they are 
long strobili, constricted at intervals, and i± is probable that the 
succession of fertile sporangiophores was interraptedl here and 
there by the Intercala'non of sterile bracts, which may also have 
been present, at long intervals, in Kenault^s species. Cones from 
the Middle Coal Mea.sures, described by Kidston under the name of 
Equisetum Hemingwayi, but probably belonging to one of the 
Calamarieae, bear a striking external resembmnee to those of a 
recent Equisetum. 

4. Cingularia, Weiss. This form of strobilus, from the Coal 
Measures of Germany, is imperfectly known, and its relation to 
Calamarieae not beyond doubt. In the lax strobili the sporangio- 
phores, which are not peAjbate, but strap-shaped, were botne, as 
C. E. Weiss first showed, immediately below the verticils of bracts, 
the position thus being the reverse of that in Paiaeostachya. 

The Palaeozoic C^amarieae, though so far surpassing recent 
Equisetaceae, both in stature and complexity of organization, 
clearly belonged to the same class of Vascular C^ptqgi|is. 
There is no satisfactory evidence for attributing PhanerogiMtc 
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affinities to any members of the groups and the view, of which 
Williamson was the chief advocate, that they form a homo- 
geneous Cryptogamic family, is now fully established. 

II. SphenophyUales. — The class of Spheno^hyllales, as known 
to us at present, is of limited extent, embracing the two genera 
Sphenophyllum and Cheitostrobus, which may serve as types of 
two families within the class. The characters of Sphenophyllum 
are known with some completeness, while our knowledge of 
Cheirostfobus is confined to the fructification; the former will 
therefore be described first. 

1. Sphenophyllum . — The genus Sphenophyllum, of which a 
number of species have been described, ranging probably from 
the Middle Devonian, through the Carboniferous, to the Permian 
or even the Lower Triassic, consisted of herbaceous plants of 
moderate dimensions. Tlie long, slender stems, somewhat tumid at 
the nodes, were ribbed, the ribs running continuously through the 
nodes, a fact correlated with the superposition of the whorled leaves, 
the number of which in each verticil was some multiple of 3, and 
usually 6. In the species on which the genus was founded the 
leaves, as the generic name implies, are cuncate and entire, or 
toothed on tlieir anterior margin; ‘ in other cases they are deeply 
divided by dichotomy into narrow segments, or the whorl consists 
of a larger number (up to 30) of apparently simple, linear leaves, 
which may represent the segments of a smaller number. The 
different forms of loaf may occur on the same plant, the deeply 
divided foliage often characterizing the main stem, while the 
cuneate leaves were borne on lateral shoots. A comparison, 
formerly suggested, with the two forms of leaf in Batrachian 
Kanunculi has not proved to hold good; the idea of an aquatic 
habit is contradicted by the anatomical structure, and the hypo- 
thesis that the plants were of scandent growth is more probable. 
The species of Sphenophyllum have a graceful appearance, which 
has been compared with that of the trailing Galiums of hedgerows 
Branches sprang from the nodes, though perhaps not truly axillary 
in position. The cones, more or less sharply difierentiated, termin- 
ated certain of the branches. 

The anatomy of the stem of Sphenophyllum, investigated by 
Kcnault, Williamson and others, is highly characteristic > (fig. 5, 
Plate). The stem is traversed by a single stele, with solid wood, 
without pith; the primary xylem is triangular in section, the .spiral 
elements forming one or two groups at each angle, while the phloem 
occupied the bays, so that the structure resembles that of a triarch 
root. Two leaf-trace bundles started from each angle of the stele, 
and forked, in passing through the cortex, to supply the veins of 
the leaf, or its subdivisions. Tlie 
cortex was furrowed on its 

outer surface. Tlie primary structure 
is only found unaltered in the 
youngest stems; secondary growth 
by means of a cambium set in very 
early, xylem being formed internally 
and phloem externally in a perfectly 
normal manner. At the same time 
a deep-seated periderm arose, by 
which the primary cortex was soon 
entirely cut oil. The secondary wood 
in the Lower Carlionifcrous ^ccics, 
S. insigne, has scalariform trachcidc.s, 
and is traversed by regular medullary 
rays, but in the forms from later 
horizons the tracheides are reticu- 
lately pitted, and the rays arc for 
the most part replau;ed by a network 
of xylem-parenenyma. 'there are no 
recent stems with a structure quite 
like that of Sphenophyllum-, so far 
as the primary structure is concerned, 
the nearest approach is among tlie 
Psiloieae, with which other characters 
indicate some affinity; the base of the 
stem in Psilotum forms some secon- 
dary wood. The diarch roots of a 
Sp^ophyllum have been described 
by Renault, who has also investigated 
the leaves; they were strongly con- 
structed mechanically, and traversed 
by slender vascular bundles branching 
dichotomeusly. 

Fructification . — Williamson thoroughly worked out, in petrified 
weeimens, the organization of a cone which he named Bowmanites 
Daweoni’, it was subsequently demonstrated by Zcillcr that this 
fructification belonged to a Sphenophyllum, the cones of the well- 
known species 5 . cuneifolium having a practically identical structure. 
The type of fructification described by Williamson and now named 
Sphenophyllum Dawsoui consists of long cylindrical cones, in 
external halxt not unlike those of some Calamaricae. The axis, 

1 In 5 . epiciosum the leaves in a whorl were of unequal size. 


which in structure resembles the vegetative stem in its primarj 
condition, bears numerous verticils of bracts, those of each verticil 
being coherent in their lower part, so as to form a disc or cup, from 
the margin of which the free limbs of the bracts arise. The spor- 
angia, which arc about twice as numerous as the bracts, are 
seated singly on pedicels or sporangiophores springing from the 
upper surface of the bract-verticil, near its insertion on the axis 
(ng. 6). As a rule two sporangiophores belong to each bract. The 
sporangium is attached to the enlarged distal cud of its pedicel, 
from which it hangs down, so a.s to suggest an anatropous ovule on 
its funiculus. Dehiscence appears to nave taken place at the free 
end of the sporangium ; the s^res are numerous, and, so far as 
observed, of one kind only. ■ Each sporangiophore is traversed 
tliroughoul its length by a va.scular bundle connected with that 
which supplies the subtending bract. This form of fructification 
appears, from Zcillcr 's researches, to have been common to several 
species of Sphenophyllum, but others show important differences. 
Thus Bowmanites Romeri, a fructification fully investigated by 
Solms-Laubach, differs from 5 . Dawsoni in the fact that each 
sporangiophore bears two sporangia, attached to a distal expansion 
approaching the peltate scale of the Equisetales. It is thus proved 
that the sporangiophore is not a mere sporangial stalk, but a dis- 
tinct organ, in all probability representing a ventral lobe of the 
subtending bract, flie recently discovered species. Sphenophyllum 
fertile, while rc.scnibling Bowmanites Rdmeri in its peltate, bispor- 
angia tc sjiorangiophores, is pf*culiar in the fact that both dorsal 
and ventral lobes of the sporophyll were fertile, dividing in a palmate 
manner into several branches, each of which constitutes a spor- 
angiophorc. Thus the .sterile bracts of other .species are here re- 
placed by KiHirangium-bcaring organs. In Sphenophyllum niajus, 
where the cones arc less sharply defined, the forked bract bears 
a group of four sporangia at the bifurcations, but their mode of 
insertion has not yet been made out. 

2. Cheirostrobeae. — 'I'he family Ckeirostrobeae is only known from 
the petrified fructification (Cheirostrobus pettycurensis) derived 
from the I.ower Carboniferous of Burntisland in Scotland. The 
excellence of the preservation of the specimens has rendered it 
possible to investigate the complex structure in detail. 'J^he cone 
IS of large size- 3- 5 cm. in diameter; the stout axis bears numerous 
whorls of compound sporophylls,' the members of successive verticils 
being superposed, 'fhe sporophylls, of wnich there are eleven or 





(Scott, SiHditt.) 

Fig. 7. — Cheirostrobus. Diagram of cone, the upper part in 
transverse, the lower in longitudinal section. In the transverse 
section six sporophylls, each showing three segments, are 
represented. 

Sp.a, Section through sterile seg- f, Peltate expansions of sporan 
ments. giophores. 

Sp.b, Section through sporangio- sm. Sporangia. 

phorcs. v.b. vascular bundles. 

St, Laminae of sterile segments, cy, Stele of axis (i 4 x). 

In the longitudinal section the corresponding parts are shown, 
twelve in a whorl, are each composed of six segments, three 
being inferior or dorsal, and three superior or ventral. The 
dors^ segments arc sterile, corresponding to the bracts of Sphe- 
nophyllum Dawsoni, while the ventral segments constitute pel- 
tate sporangiophores, each bearing four sporangia, just as in ft 



Fio. 6. — Sphenophyllum 
Dawsoni. Diagram of cone in 
longitudinal section. 
ax, Axis. 
br. Bracts. 

sp, Sporangiophores, each 
bearing a sporangium, 
sm. 

br'. Whorl of bracts in surface 
view. 
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Calamarian fructification (fig. 7). The great length and slender 
proportions of the segments give the cone a peculiar character, 
but the relations of position appear to leave no doubt as to the 
homologies with the fructification of Sphenophylleae; as reganls 
the sporangiophores, Bowmanites lidmeri occupies exactly the 
middle place between S. Dawsoni and Cheirostrobus. The axis of 
the cone in Cheirostrobus contains a polyarch stele, with solid 
wood, from the angles of which vascular bundles pass out, dividing 
in the cortex, to supply the various segments of the sporophylls. 
In the peduncle of the strobilus secondary tissues are formed. 
While the anatomy has a somewhat Lycopodiaceous character, the 
arrangement of the appendages is .iltogcther that of the Spheiio- 
phylleae; at the same time Calamarian affinities are indicated by 
the characters of the sporangiophores and sporangia. 

The Sphenophyllalcs as a whole are best regarded as a synthetic 
group, combining certain characters of the Ferns and Lycopods 
with those of the Equisetales, while showing marked peculiarities 
of their own. Among existing plants their nearest affinities 
would appear to be with Fsiloteae, as indicated not merely by 
the anatomy, but much more strongly by the way in which the 
sporangia are borne. There is good reason to believe that the 
ventral synangium of the Psiloleae corresponds to the ventral 
sporangiophore with its sporangia in the Sphenophyllalcs. 
Professor Thomas of Auckland, New Zealand, has brought 
forward some interesting variations in Tniesipteris which appear 
to afford additional support to this view. 

Pseudoboy nia . — Professor Nalhorst has described a remarkable 
Devonian plant, Pseudobornia ursina (from Bear Island, in the 
Arctic Ocean), which .show.s affinity both with the Equisetales 
and Sphenonhyllales. The stem is articulated and branched, 
attaining a diameter of about 10 cm. The smaller branche.s bear 
the whorlcd leaves, probably four in each verticil. The leaves 
are highly conqxiund, dividing dichutc>mou.sly into several leaflets, 
eiich of which is deeply pinna tifid, with fine segments. Wien 
found detached these leaves were taken for the frond.s of a Fern. 
The fructification consists of long, lax spikes, with whorled sjx>ro- 
phylls; indications of megaspores have been detected in the 
.sporangia. The discoverer make.s this plant the type of a new 
class, the PseudoborniaIe.s. At present only the external characters 
arc known. 

III. Lycopodides , — In Palaeozoic ages the Lycopods formed 
one of the dominant groups of plants, remarkable alike for the 
number of species and for the great stature which many of them 
attained. The best known of the Palaeozoic Lycopods were 
trees, reaching 100 ft. or more in height, but side by side with 
these gigantic representatives of the class, small herbaceous 
Club-mosses, resembling those of the present day, also occurred. 
Broadly speaking, the Palaeozoic Lycopods, whatever their 
dimensions, show a general agreement in habit and structure 
with our living forms, though often attaining a much higher 
grade of organization. We will first take the arborescent 
l.ycopods, & in every respect the more important group. They 
may all be classed under the one family l^pidodendreae, which 
is here taken to include Sigillaria. 


Lepidodendreae . — The genus Lepidodendron. with very numerous 
species, ranging from the Devonian to the Permian, consisted of 
trees, with a tall upright shaft, bearing a dense crown of dicho- 
tomous branches, clothed with simple narrow leaves, ranged in 
some complex spiral phyllotaxis. In 
some cases the foliage is preserved 
in stfu; more often, however, especially 
in the main stem and larger branche.s, 
the leaves had been shed, leaving 
behind them their scars and persistent 
bases, on which the characteristic 
sculpturing of the Lepidodendroid 
surface depends. The cones, often 
of large size, were either terminal on 
the smaller twigs, or, it is alleged, borne 
laterally on .special branches of con- 
siderable dimensions. At its base the 
main stem terminated in dichotomous 
roots or rhizophores, bearing numer- 
ous rootlets. To these underground 
organs the name Stigmaria is applied; 
they are not clearly distinguishable 
from the corresponding parts of 
Sigillaria. The numerous described 
species of L$pidodendron are founded 
on the peculiarities of the leaf- 
cushions and scars, as shown on casts or impressions of thc^ stem. 
The usually crowded leaf-cushions are spirally arranged, and pi^esent 



S.C., Scar left by the leaf. 
v.b.. Print of vascular bundle. 
P, p, Parichnos. 
i, Ligule. 

a, a, Superficial prints below 


no obvious orthostichies, thus ' differing from those of Sigillaria. 
Each leaf-cushion is slightly prominent; towards its upper end Ls 
the diamond-shaped or triangular scar left by the fall of the actual 
leaf (fig. 8). On the scar arc three prints, the central one alone 
repre.senting the vascular bundle, while the lateral prints (parichnos) 
mark the position of merely parenchymatous strands. In the 
median line, immediately above the leaf-.scar, is a print representing 
the ligule, or rather the pit in which it was seated. On the flanks 
of the cushion, below the scar, use two superficial prints, perhaps 
comparable to lenticels. In the genus Lrpidophlows the leaf-cu.shions 
are more prominent than in Leptdodendron, and their greatest 
diameter is in the transverse direction ; on the older stems the 
leaf-scar lies towards the lower side of the cushion. The genus 
Botkrodendron, going back to the Upper Devonian, differs from 
Lepidodendron in its minute leaf-scars and the absence of leaf- 
cushions, the scars being flush with the smooth surface of the stem. 
In the Lower Carboniferous of central Russia beds of coal occur 
consisting of the cuticles of a Bothrodendron, which are not fossilized, 
but retain the consistency and chemical composition of similar tissues 
in recent plants. 

The anatomy of Lepidodendron and its immediate allies is now 
well known in a number of species; the Carboniferous rocks of 
Great Britain are especially rich in petrified specimens, which 
formed the subject of Williamson's extensive investigations. The 
stem is in all cases monostelic; in most of the forms the central 
cylinder underwent secondary growth, and the distinction between 

K rimary and secondary wood is very sharply marked. In L. 

larcourtii, however, the species earliest investigated (by Witham, 
1833, and Brongniart, 1837), and in one or two other species, no 
secondary wood has yet been found. The primary wood of 
Lepidodendron forms a continuous cylinder, not broken up into 
distinct bundles; its development wa.s clearly centri{M!tal, the spiral 
elements forming more or less prominent peripheral groups. In 
the larger stems of most species there was a central pith, but in 
certain of the smaller branches, and throughout the stem in some 
species (L. rhodumnense, L. selaginoides), the wood wa.s solid. A 
single leaf-trace, usually collateral in structure, passed out into 
each leaf. The primary structure of the stem was thus of a simple 
Lycopodiaceous type, resembling on a larger scale what we find 
in the upright stem of Selaginella spinosa. In most species (e.g. 
L. selaginoides, L. Wunschianum, L. Veltheimianwn) secondary 
growth in thickness took place, and secondary wood was added. 



<Scott, StudUs.) 

Fig. 9. —Lepidodendron Veltheimianum. Transverse section of stem. 
p. Pith, almost destroyed. ph. Phloem and pericycle. 

X, Zone of primary wood. or. Stele of a branch. 

px, Protoxylem. pd, Periderm. 

;»*, Secondary wood. /.ft. Leaf-bases. 

The primary cortex between stele and periderm has perished. ( x 4L) 

in the centrifugal direction, showing a regular radial arranTOmeni, 
with medullary rays between the series of tracheides (fig. 9)* The 
iissue thus formed often attained a considerable thickness. While 
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primary phloem can be fccoRnizecl with certainty in favourable 
cases, the question of the lormation of secoiulary phloem by the 
cambium is not yet fully cleared up. In the Lepidodendron ftUi~ 
ginosum of Williamson, shown by its leaf*bases to have been a 
LepidopMtrios, tho secondary wood is very irregular, and consists 
largely of parenchyma. The same is the case in Leptdo^ndron 
ohovatum, one of the few species in which both external and internal 
characters arc known. The occurrence of secondary growth in 
these plants, demonstrated by Williamson's researches, is a point 
of great interest. Some analogy among recent Lycopods is afforded 
by the stem of Jsoetes, and by the base of the .stem in Seiaginella 
spinosa\ in tlio fossils tho process was of a more normal type, but 
some of its details need further investigation. The cortex, often 
sharply differentiated into sclerotic and parenchymatous zones, is 
bordered externally by the jiemslent leaf-ba.ses. The developm<*nt 
of periderm was a constant feature, and this tissue attained a ^eat 
thicknc.ss, consisting chiefly of a phelloderm, produced on the inner 
side of the formative layer, and no doubt subserving a mechanical 
function. 

The structure of a Bothrodendron has recently been fnve.stigaled 
and proves to l>e identical witli that of the pidrificd stem which 
Willianason named Lepidodendron niundum. 'i'he anatomy is of 
the usual mcdullatc Lepidodendroid type; no secondary growth 
has yet been detected in the stem. 

Tho most intere-sHiig jjoint in the structure of the leaf'base is 
the presence of a lignle, hUe that of Isoites or Seiaginella, which 
was seated in a deep pit, opening on llie upper surface of the 
cushion, just above the insertion of the lamina. The latter 
shows marked xerophytic adaptations; the .single va-scular bundle 
was surrounded by a sheath of .short tracheides, and the stomata 
were sheltered in two deep furrows of the lower surface. 

Thu cones of lepidodendron and its immediate allies are for 
the most part grouj^ed under the name Lepidostrohus. These cones, 
var)dng from an inch to a foot in length, acconling to the species, 
were borne cither on the ordinary twig.s, or, as was conjectured, 
on the .Miecial branches {Ulodendron and lialonia) above referred 
to. In Ulodendron the large circular, distichously arranged prints 
were supposed to have been formed by the pressure of the bases of 
sessile cones, though this interpretation of the scars is o|ien lo 
doubt, and it is now more probable that they bore deciduous 
vegetative branches; in the llalonial branches characteristic of 
the genus Lepidophloios the tuberclo.s may perhaijs mark the points of 
insertion of pedunculate strobili. Tlic organization of Lepido- 
strobus is essentially that of a Lycopodiacoous cone. The axis, 
which in anatomical structure resembles a vcgdulive twig, boars 
numerous spirally arranged sporophylls, each of which carries a 
single large sporangium on 
its upper surface (fig. lo). 
The sporophyU, usually 
almost horizontal in position, 
has an upturned lamina 
beyond the sporangium, and 
a shorter dorsal lobe, so 
that the form of tho whole 
is somewhat jjellatc. A 
ligule is present immediately 
below the lamina, its position 
showing that the whole of 
the elongated horizontal 
pedicel on which the spor- 
angium is seated corresponds 
to the short base of a 
Fig. io. — Lepdostrobus, Diagram of vegetative leaf. The spor- 
cone, in longitudinal section. angia, usually of very largo 
ax. Axis, bearing the sporophylls {sph), ^izo compared with those of 
on each of whicn a sporangium most recent Lycopods, have 
(stn) is seated. a palisade-likc outer wall, 

Ig, Ligule. and contain either an im- 

The upper sporangia contain numcr- number of minute 

ous microspores ; in each of the lower s^rcsoraverysmall number 
sporangiaTur megaaporea are ahown. 

whether any homosporous Lepidostrobi existed, but there is reason 
to believe that here, as in the closely allied Lepidocarpon, micro- 
sporangia and megasporangia w’cre in some cases borne on different 
strobili. In other st>ecios (e.g. in the cone attributed lo the Lower 
Carboniferous Lepidodendron Veltbeimianum) the arrangement was 
that usual in Seiaginella, the microsporangia occurring above and 
the megasporangia below in the same strobilus (diagram, fig. lo). 
The genus Spencerites (Lower Coal Measures) differs from Lepido- 
strohus mainly in the insertion of the .sporangium, which, instead 
of being attached along the whdic upper surface of the .sporophyll, 
was connected with an outgfrowth on its upper surface by a small 
neck of tissue towards the distnl end. Tlic spores of this genus 
are curiously winged, and intermediate in size between the micro- 
spores and megaspores of Lepiddslrdbus', the question of homospory 
or heterospory is not yet decided. The cones of Bothrodendron and 
another form named Mesostrobus are id some respects intermediate 
between Lepidostrohus and Spencerites. A more important devi- 
ation from ordinary I.«pidoStroboid structure is shown by the 




diagram, fig. ii). 
sced-like body was tie- 
tached as a whole from the 
cone, and in this con- 
dition was known for many 


genns Tepidoeempon, from the English Coal Measures and the 
Lower Carboniferou.s of Scotland. In this fructification the organiza* 
tion is at first altogether 
that of a Lepidostrohus I 
in each megasporangium, 
however, only a Mngle 
megaspore came to matu- 
rity, occupying almost the 
whole of the sporangial 
cavity (see fig. 12), but 
accompanied by the re- 
mains of its three abortive 
sister cells. An integu- 
ment grew up from tho 
superior surface of the 
sporophyll, completely en- 
veloping the sporangium, 
except for a narrow cre- 
vice left open along the 
top. In favourable cases 
the prothallus J.s fnund 
preserved, within the 
functional megaspore or em- 
bryo-sac, and tho whole 
appearance, especially as ’Pta.xi.—LepidocarponLomaxii. Tiia- 
seen in a section tangential grammatic section of “seed" in plane 
to the strobilus, is then tangential to the parent strobilus. 
remarkably sced-like (sec Sporophyll. 

vh, Its vascular bundle, 
f, Integument. 
m, Micropylar crevice. 
a. Base. 

. ,, 5W, Wall of sporangium, 

years under the name of Membrane of functional mega- 
Cardiocarpon anomalum, j-e, which is filled by the 

hawng been wrongly ulenli- prothallus, pr. 

fied with a true Gymno- ^ 

spermous seed so named by Carruthers. The analogies with 
a see<l are obvious; the chief difference is in the juicropyle, 
which is not tubular, but forms a long 
crevice, running in a direction radial to 
tlie strobilus. Lepidocarpon affords a 
striking instance of homoplastic modifi- 
cation, for there is no reason to suppose 
that the Lycopods were on the lino of 
descent of any existing Spennophyta. 

In a male cone, probably belonging to 
Lepidocarpon Lomaxi, the microspor- 
angia are provided with incomplete 
integuments. 

Another case of a " seed-bearing " 

Lycopod has lately Iwen discovered by 
Mi.ssllenson in Mtadesmia mcmhranacea, 
a slender Selaginella-like plant from the 
Lower Coal Measures of Lancashire. The 
female fructification is in the form of a 
rather lax strobilus. Each sporophyll 
bears a inega.sporangium, attaclicd to its 
uppCT surface at tho proximal end, con- 
taining a single large megaspore (fig. 13). 

The megasporangium is enclosed in an 
integument, which completely envelopes 
it, leaving only a narrow micropyle at 
the distal end (fig. 15). The long ten- 
tacles of the integument may have 
served to facilitate pollination. Tho 
secd-like character of the organ i.9 even 
mure striking in Miadesmta than in 
lepidocarpon. There seems to be no 
near affinity between these genera, in 
which the seed-habit must have arisen 
independently. 

Sigillaria . — The great genus Sigillaria, 
even richer in " species " than Lepida- 
dendron, ranges throughout tho Carbon- . . 

iferous, but has not yet been detected lopmcnt of integument, 
in earlier rocks. The Sigillariac, like the (X about 12.) 
I^ldodendra, were large trees, but must cm, I.ateral cushions on 
have differed from those of the previous sporophyll. 

group in habit, for they appear to have vh. Vascular bundle, 
branched sparingly or not at all, the vep, Palisade layer of spor- 
lofty upr^nt shaft terminating, like angium-walL 

:x>me modern Xanfhorrhaea, in a groat uu'i Inner layer o£ wall, 
sheaf Of long, grass-Ukc leaved. The a. Base of sporangium. 
strobOi ^verc stalked, and borne on mg, Membrane of mega- 
the main stem, among the leaves. The spore or «mbryo-sac. 
roots, or at lea.st their functional repre- 
sentatives, resembled those of Lepidodendron, Tho chief distinctive 
character of Sigillaria Ues in the arrangement of the leaf-scars, 
which form conspicuous vertical series on the surface of the stem. 



(Scott, fituliiee.'i 

Fro. 12 . — Lepidocarpon 
Lomaxii. Sporangium and 
sporophyU before deve- 
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lA one gtdat diyfcion ot tlio gentis— the Eusiglllariae — the «t«m» 
are ribbed, each jrib bearing a vertical row of U«f->6ears: the ribbed 
SiC^lhiriae were formerly divided uito two «ob*genera — Rkytidolepis, 



(From a drawing by Mrs D. H. Scott. Scott, Stut/ifs.) 

Fig. 13. — Miadesmia membranacea. Radial longitudinal section 
of aecd-like organ. <x about 304 
I, Lamina ci sporophyll. Ig, Ligulcs. 

vb, Vascular bundle. sm, S^r<mgiuin>wall. 

V, Velum or integument. tn, Membrane oi megasiiore. 

t, Tentacles. 

with tlie scars oil each fib rather widely spaced, and Favularia, 
where they are approximated and separated by transverse furrows, 
each rib thus consisting 
of a series of contiguous 
leaf-bases. Tliis dis- 
tinctioUt however, has 
proved to have no con- 
stant taxonomic value, 
for iKith arrangements 
may occur on different 
parts of the same speci- 
men. The .species with- 
out ribs — SiiUsigillariae 
— were in like manner 
groupad under the two 
siib - genera Clathraria 
and Leiodtrmaria ; in 
tjhe fomer each scar is 
seated <00 a prominent 
cushiou, while in the 
latter the surface of the 
stem (as in Hoihroden- 
ikon) is perfectly smooth. 
Here also the distinction 
has proved not to hold 
good. S'. lirardt, for 
example, showing both 
conditions on the same 
stem. All these names, 
however, arc still in use 
as descriptive terms. 
Generally, the Eusigil- 
lariae arfe characteristic of the older Carlxiniferous strata, the 
Subsigillariae of the Upper Coal Measures .'ind Permian. The leaf- 
scars througlioul the genus show essentially tlie .same prints as in 
Lepidodcndron, differing only in details, and here also a ligule was 
jjrosent (fig. 14). 

The anatomy of Sigillatia is not so well known as that of J^ido- 
dendfoH, for specimens showing structure are comparatively rare, 
a fact \diich may be correlated with the infrequency of branching 
in tl>e genus. The structure of a Clathraxian SigiBaua ( 5 . Menor^fi) , 
from the Permian of Autun, was accurately described by Brong- 
mart as long ago as 1839, and a similar species, 5 . spintdosa 
(— 5 . Brardi), was investigated by Renault in 1875, but it weis long 
before we had any trustworthy data for the anatomy of the ribbed 
fcn-ins. Tbb gap in •our knowledge has now been filled up, owing 
to Bertrand's investigation of a specimen eeforred by him to S. 
elongate, followed by the (detailed reseaeehea of Kidston and Artner 
on Sigillaria el^ans, scmtfitlwtu and tnufmllaris^ The structure 
of the ribbed Simllarias, as at predent known, essentially resombles 
that of a medu^te Le^odnuifont though the ring of primary 
wood is ibarrower. Its loutor margin ia crenulated. tlie leat-toaoes 
being given off from the middle «»£ oachrbay. Secondary wood was 
formed in abundance, precisely as in naost species of Lepidodendrtm. 
In the fiubsigilhirian spedies $. Mmiordi thp primary wood is beohen 
up into distinct bundles, wltile in £. spinutosa their separation is 
sometimes mcomplete. The secondary cortex or periderm attained 
a great development, and in some cases shows considerable difiOren- 
tiation. On the whole, the anatomy of SigHtaria is closely related to 
that of the preceding groi^, laod in fact a oontinnous series can be 
traced fictlm the anatomkally (siinplest species of Lepidadandwn to 
the mdst modified SigHiamu, Tbe leaves of Sigiltaina am in some 
cases almost identical in structure with thbae of Lepidodend/ronf 
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but in certain species (.S. scvMlaia and 5. momillaris) there is 
evidence lliat they were ol Uic Sigilleariopsts type, the leaf being 
traversed by two parallel vascular strands, derived firom the bifurca- 
tion of the leaf-ttnee. 

The nature of the fmotification of Sigillaria was first satisfactorfly 
determined in 1884 by Zoiiler, who found the characteristic Sigii- 
larian leaf-scars on the peduncles of certain large strobili (SigillartQ- 
strobus). The cones, of which several species have been described, 
bear a strong general resemblance to Lepidostrohus^ differing some- 
what in the form ai the sporophylls and some other delaite. The 
m^asT>orca (reaching 2 mm. or more in diameter) were found 
lying (base on the sporophylls by Zciller; the sporangia contaming 
them were fir.st observed py Kidston, in a species from the Coal 
Measures of Vorkshire. That the cones w’cre hetcrosporous there 
can be no doubt, though little is known as yet of the microsporangia. 
The tlLscovery of Sigillariosirobi*s, which was the fructification of 
Subsigillariae as well as of the ribbed sjiccics, lias finally determined 
the question of the affinities of the genus, once keenly discussed; 
Sigillaria is now clearly proved to have been a genus of hetero- 
sporons Lycopcxls, with the closest affinities to Lepidodendron, 

Stigmaria . — On jircscnl evident'' there is no satisfactory dia- 
tinction to drawn between tbe subterranean organs of Sigil- 
laria anti lho'>c of Lepidodendron and its immediate allies, though 
some progress in the identification of special forms of Stigmaria 
has recently been made. These organs, to which the name Sfi^- 
Marm was given by Brongniart, have been found in connexion 
with Ukc upright stems both of Sigillaria and Lepidod^udron. la 
the Coal Measures they commonly occur in the underclay beneath 
the coal-scams. Complete specimens of the stumps show that 
/torn the Ixise of the aerial stem four Sligmarian branches were 
given off, wtnch took a horizontal or obliquely descending couise, 
forking at least twice. Thesfc main Stigmarian axes may be z to 
3 ft. in diameter at the ba-se, and 30 or 40 ft. in length. Their 
surface is studded with the cluiracteristic scars of their appendages 
or rootlets, which radiated in all directions into the mud. Petrified 
specimens of tlie main Sligtrutria arc Ireipicnt, and those of its 
rootlets extraunlinarily abundant, 'i'he two parts arc very different 
in structure : in the main axis, as .shown in the common Coal 
Measure form Stigmaria ficoides, the centre was occupied by the 
pith, which was surronnded by a rone of wood, centrifuspally 
dovdoped throughout. In other .species, howevur, the oentripotal 
primary xylem is represent td. i‘bloem, surrounding the wood, 
IS recognizable in good .s})ecimeus; m the cortex the main feature 
is the great dcvelojmient of peridmn. The rootlets, which branched 
by diwotomy, contain a slender monarch stele exactly like that 
in the roots of isoites and some SelagincUae at the present day; 
they possessed, however, a complex absorptive apparatus, consist- 
ing of lateral .strands of xylem, connecting the stele with tracheal 
plates in the outer cortex. The morpliolog)' of Stigmaria has been 
much discussed; jwissibly the main axes, which do not agree per- 
fectly either ivith rhizomes or roots, may best be regarded as 
comparable with the rhizophorrs of Selaginellae ; they have also 
been compared with the embryonic stem, or protovorm, o! certain 
species of Lveopodium: the homologies ot the appendages with the 
roots of recent Lycopods appear manifest. It has been maintained 
by some palaeoliotanists that the aerial stems of Sigillaria arose 
as buds on a crewing rhizome, but the evidence for this conclusion 
is as yet unconvincing. 

Lycopoditeae . — Under tliis name are includetl the fossil T.ycopods 
of herbaceous liabit, which occur occasionally, from the Devonian 
onwanls. (hio such plant, Miadesmia, has already been referred 
to, as one of the scod-bearing Lj'cojiods. In some Lycopoditeae 
the leaves were all of one kind, while others were heterophyflons, 
like most species of Selaginella. Tlie genus Sclagiitellites, XeiBer, 
is now used to include those form.s in which the fructification has 
proved to bb hetcrosporous. In Stiaginrllites Suissei thete was a 
definite strohiliis bearing both micro- and megasporangia; in each 
of the latter from 16 to 24 megaspores were contained; in Selaginel- 
Hies primaevus, however, the number of raegaspores was only 4, 
and the resemblance to a recent Selaginella was thus complete. 
SelaginrlHtes elongatus, another hetei'osporoUs species, is remaimble 
for having no differentiated slrobilus, a condition not known in 
the recent genus. The antiquity of the Selaginella type indicates 
that this group had no direct connexion with the Lepidodendreae, 
but sjirang from a distinct and equally ancient herbaceous stock. 
There is, however, some evidence that IsoHeSf which in several 
rc.spect3 agrees more nearly with the I^epiklodendreae, may actualty 
rqireisent their last degenerate survivors (see Plenreimeia, in § II., 
Mcsozoicl. No homosporoua Lycopoditeae have as yet been 
recognized. 

IV. Fflicahs . — Of all Vascular Cryptogams the Ferns have 
best maintained their position down to tlie present day. Until 
recently it has been supposed tliat the class was well represented 
in the Palaeozoic period, smd, indeed, that it was rdt^ively, and 
;^rhaps absolutely flir richer in species even than in the recent 
flora. Within the last few years, however, the position 
completely ch^mged, and the majority of the supposed Palaeo^oi? 
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(After Weias. Scott. Studtes.) 

Fig. 14 . — Sigillaria Brardi, Part of sur- 
face of stem, showing five leaf-acars. 
(X in 

Print of vascular bitndle. 
pa, Parichnos. 

Ig, Ligule. 
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Ferns are now commonly regarded as more probably seed-bearing 
plants, a conclusion for which, in certain cases, there is already 
convincing evidence. The great majority of specimens of fossil 
fem-like plants are preserved in ^e form of carbonaceous 
impressions of fronds, often of remarkable perfection and beauty. 
The characters shown by such specimens, however, when, as is 
usually the case, they are in the barren state, are notoriously 
unstable, or of small taxonomic value, among recent plants. 
Hence palacolxitanists have found it neces.sary to adopt a purely 
artificial system of classification, based on form and venation 
of the frond, in the absence of adequate data for a more natural 
grouping. The well-known form-genera Pecopteris, Spheno- 
pteris, Odontopteris, &c., are of this provisional nature. The 
majority of these fronds have now fallen under suspicion and 
can no longer be accepted as those of Ferns; the indications 
often point to their having belonged to fern-like Spermophyta, 
as will be shown below. 

It has thus become very difficult to decide what Palaeozoic 
plants should still be referred to the Filices. The fructifications 
by themselves arc not necessarily decisive, for in certain cases 
the supposed sporangia of Marattiac;eous Ferns have turned out 
to be in reality the microsporangia or pollen-sacs of seed-bearing 
plants (Pteridosperms). It is, however, probable that a con- 
siderable group of true Ferns, allied to Marattiaceae, existed in 
Palaeozoic times, side by side with simpler forms. In one respect 
the fronds of many Palaeozoic Ferns and Pteridosperms were 
peculiar, namely, in the presence on their rachis, and at the base 
of their pinnae, of anomalous leaflets, often totally different in 
form and venation from the ordinary pinnules. These curious 
appendages (Aphlebiae), at first regarded as parasitic growths, 
have been compared with the feathery outgrowths which occur 
on the rachis in the Cyatheaceous ^enus HemiUUa, and with the 
anomalous pinnules found in certain species of Gleichenia, at the 
points of bifurcation of the frond. 

Marattiaceae. — A considerable number of the Palaeozoic fern-like 
plants show indications — more or less decisive — of Marattiaceous 
affinities; some account of this group will first be given. The 
reference of these ferns to tlie family Marattiaceae, so restricted in 
the recent flora, rests, of course, primarily on evidence drawn 
from the fructifications. Typically Marattiaceous sori, consisting 
of exannulate sporangia united to form synangia, are frequent, 
and are almost always found on fronds with the character of 
Pecopteris, large, re{>eatedly pinnate leaves, resembling those of 
Cyatheaceae or some species of Nephrodium. In certain cases the 
anatomical structure of these leaves is known, and found to agree 
generally with that of recent coriaceous fern-fronds. The petiole 
was usually traversed by a single va.scular bundle, hippucrepiform 
in section — a marked point of difference from the more complex 
petioles of recent Marattiaceae. There is evidence that in many 
cases these Pecopteroid fronds belonged to arborescent plants, the 
stems on which they were borne reaching a height of as much as 
oo ft. These stems, known as Megaphytum when the leaves were 
iu two rows, and as Cauhpteris in the case of polyslichous arrange- 
ment, are frequent, especially in the Permian of the Continent; 
when petrified, so that their internal structure is preserved, the 
name Psaronius is employed. The structure is often a complex one, 
the central region containing an elaborate system of numerous 
anastomosing steles, accompanied by sclcrenchyma; the cortex is 
permeated or coated by a multitude of adventitious roots, forming 
a thick envelope to the stem. The whole structure bears a general 
resemblance to that of recent Marattiaceae, thoi^h differing in 
detail. We will now describe some of the fructifications, which 
are grouped under generic names of their own; these genera, as 
having a more natural basis, tend to supersede the artifiaal groups 
founded on vegetative characters. The genus Asterotheca includes 
a number of Fern^ chiefly of Coal Measure age, with fronds of the 
Pecopteris type. The sori, or synangia, ranged in two series on 
the under-side of the fertile pinnules, are circular, each consisting 
of 3 to 6 sporangia, attached to a central receptacle and partly 
united to each other (fig. 15, A); the sporangia separated when 
mature, dehiscing by a ventral slit. Star's genus HawUa (fig. 15, H), 
characterized by the separation of the sporangi^ may only re- 

f )rcsent an advanced stage of an Asterotheca, In Ptychocarpus the 
usion of the sporangia to form the synangium was much more 
complete; Scolecopterts resembles Asterotheca, but each .synangium 
is stalked. In all these genera there is an obvious similarity to the 
syna^a of KatUfussia, while in some respects Marattia or Danaea 
is approached. In another Pecopteroid genus, Sturiella, the 
synangia resemble those of Asterotheca, but each spo.'angium is 
proviora with a band of enlarged cells of the nature .of an annulus 
(ftg, X5, D). As a similar differentiation, though less marked, 


appears in the recent genus Angiopieris, the presumption is in 
favour of the Marattiaceous affinities of Stttriella, which also shows 
some relation to the genus Corynepteris (see below, Botryopterideae). 
In the genus Danaeites, from the Coal Measures of the Saar, the 
synangia are much like those of the recent Danaea, each sporan^um 
opening by an apical pore. In the Grand' pwrya of Stur the spor- 
angia appear to have Men free from each other, as in Angiopteris. 
On the whole there is thus good evidence for the frequency of 
Marattiaceae in the Palaeozoic pericxl, though the possibility that 
the fructifications may really represent toe microsporangia of 
fern-like sperrnuphytes must always be borne in mind. In a certain 
number of genera the reference to Marattiaceae is much more 
doubtful. In Dactylotheca, for example (fig. 13, C), a Pecopteroid 



(After various authors Scott, StHiiies.) 

Fig. 15. — Group of Palaeozoic fructifications of Ferns or 
Pteridosperms. 


h., Asterotheca, i , Pinnule bearing 8 synangia. 2, Synangium in 
side view. 3, In .section, magnified. 

B, Renaultia. i, Fertile pinnule, nat. size. 2, Sporangium, 
enlarged. 

C, Dactylotheca, as in B. 

D, Sturiella. Section of pinnule and .synangium. a, Va.scular 
bundle; c, hairs; b, d, annulus, magnified. 

E, OUgocarpia. Sorus in surface-view, magnified. 

F, Crossotheca. Fertile pinnule, bearing several tufts of micro- 
sporangia, magnified. 

G, Senftenbergia. Group of annulate sporangia, magnifietl. 

H, Hawlea. Synangium after dehiscence, magnified. 

J, Urnatopteris. t. Part of fertile pinna, nat. size. 2, Sporangia, 
showing apical pores, magnified. 

Of the above. A, D, E, G and H, probably belong to true Ferns; 
P is toe male fructification of a Pteridosperm [Lyginodendron); the 
rest are of doubtful nature. 

genus, ranging throughout the Carboniferous, the elongated spor- 
angia individually re.semble those of Marattiaceae, but they ore 
completely isolated, the characteristic grouping in sori being absent; 
the same remark applies to the Sphenopteroid Renaultia of Zeiller 
(fig. 15, B); the foliage of Sphenopteris, one of the most extensive 
of .Palaeozoic frond-genera, with many difierent types of fructifica- 
tion, resembled that of various species of Asplentum or Davallia. 
In tnan^ fern-like plants of this period the fronds were dimorphic, 
the fertile leaves or pinnae having a form quite different from 
that of the vegetative portions. This was the case in Urnatopteris 
(Kidston), with Sphenopteroid sterile foliage; toe sporangia, borne 
on the filiform pinnules of the fertile rachis, appear to have dehisced 
hy an apical Mro (fig. 13, J), The magnificent Devonian Fern 
Archaeopteris nibernica, with a somewhat Adiantiiorm habit, bore 
special fertile pinnae; the fructification is still imperfectlv under- 
stood, but the presence of stipules, observed by Kidston, has been 
adduced in support of Marattiaceous affinities. In all these cases 
there is reason to suweet that the plants may have been Pterido- 
sperms, rather than Ferns, 
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Other Families . — The Marattiaceae are the only recent family of 
Ferns >vhich can be supposed to have existed in anything like its 
present form in Palaeozoic times. Of other recent orders the 
indications are meagre and dubious, and there can be no doubt 
that a large proportion of Ferns from the older rocks (in so far as 
they were Ferns at all) belonged to families quite distinct from any 
which we recognize in the flora of our own day. Little or nothing 
is known of Palaeozoic Ophioglossaccae. Certain fructifications 
have been referred to Gleicheniaceae {Oligocarpia, fig. 15, E), 
Schizaeaccae (Senftenbergia, fig. 15, G), Hymenophyllaceae and 
0.smundaccae, and on good grounds, so far as the external characters 
of the sporangia are concerned ; our knowledge of most of the Foms 
in question is, however, far too incomplete to justify us in asserting 
that they actually belonged to the families indicated. In the case 
of the Osmundaceae there is good evidence, from anatomical char- 
acters, for tracing the family back to the Palaeozoic; their oldest 
members show a distinct relationship to the Botryoptcrideae, de- 
scribed in the next paragraph. Numerous more or less isolated 
fern-sporangia occur in the petrified material of the Carboniferous 
formation; the presence of an annulus is a frequent character 
among these specimens, while synangic sori arc rare; it is thus 
certain that families remote from the Marattiaceae were abundantly 
represented during this period. 

Botryoptevideae . — The family Boiryopierideae, first discovered by 
Renault, stands out with striking clearness among the Palaeozoic 
Ferns, and differs widely from any 
group now in existence. The Botry- 
opUrideae are chiefly known from 

S :trified specimens ; in the genus 
otryopUris and certain species of 
Zygopteris we have a fairly complete 
knowledge of all parts of the plant. 
The type-genus BotryopUris^ repre- 
sented in the Permo-Carboniferous of 
France and in both the Lower and 
Upper Carboniferous of Great Britain, 
had a rhizome, with a very simple 
monostelic structure, bearing spirally 
arranged compound leaves, with lobed 

g innuies, probably of a somewhat 
eshy texture. In Ihe French 
species, B. torensis, I’- ' plant was 
covered with charact-^ ■ i tic jointed 
liairs, which have served to identify 
the various organs on which they 
occur. The sporangia were large pyri- 
form sacs, shortly stalked, and borne 
in tufts on the branches of the fertile rachis, which developed no 
lamina. Each sporangium had on one .side only, a longitudinal 
or slightly oblique annulus, several cells in width; the numerous 
spores w'ere all of the same size; certain differences among them, 
which have been interpreted as indicating heterospory, have now 
proved to depend merely on the state of preservation. The genus 
Zygopteris, of which numerous Carboniferous and Permian species 
are known, likewise had a monostelic stem, but the structure of 
its vascular cylinder was somewhat complex, resembling that of 
the most highly diflerentiated Hymenophyllaceae, with which some 
Hiecies of zygopteris also agreed in the presence of axillary shoots. 
There is evidence that the stem in some species wa.s a climbing 
one; the pinnate leaves, arranged on the stem in a two-fifths 
spiral, were dimorphic, the sterile fronds resembling some forms of 



(Afier Renault.) 

Fig. 16 . — Zygopteris pinnata. 

A, Group of sporangia, in 
surface view. 

B, Single sporangium, in 
transverse section, sliowing 
annulus on both sides, 
magnified. 



(From a drawing by Mrs D. H. Scott Scott, Studies.) 

Fig. 17 . — Stauropteris oldhamia. Three sporangia borne on 
branchlets of the racnis. In A the stomium {st) or place of dehiscence 
is shown. B is cut tangentially. In C, p is the palisade tissue of 
the rachis. ( x about 35.) 


Sphenopteris. The petioles have a somewhat complex structure, 
the bundle often having, in transverse section, the form of an 
H ; it has been proposed to subdivide the genus on the details of 


the pctiolar structure. It is characteristic of Zygopteris and its 
near allies that two rows of pinnae were borne on each side of the 
rachis, at least in the fertile fronds. On the fertile rachis the 
sporangia were borne in tufts, much as in the preceding genus; 
they were still larger, reaching 2-5 mm. in length, and had a multi- 
senate annulus, extending, however, to both sides of the sporangium 
(see fig. 16, A and B). In Stauropterts, a genus showing some 
affinity with Zygopteris, the branched rachis of the fertile frond 
terminates in fine branchlets, each bearing a single, spherk^ 
sporangium, without any differentiated annulus (fig. xy). The 
•spores in the sporangia have been found in a germinating 
condition; the stages of germination correspond closely with 
those observed in recent homosporous ferns (ng. 18). This fact 
strongly confirms the conclusion, drawn from morphological and 
anatomical characters, that the Botryoptcrideae were true FemSk 
The genus Covynepteris of Boily is interesting from the fact 
that its sporangia, while individually similar to those of Zyga^ 
pteris, wore grouped in sori or synangia, resembling those of an 
Asterotheca. The family Botryoptcrideae appears to have included 
a number of other genera, though in most cases the evidence from 
vegetative structure is alone available. The genus Diplolabis of 
Renault, shows much in common with Zygopteris as regards ana- 
tomical structure, but resembles Corynepteris in possessing a synangic 
fructification. The genus AsterocKlaena of Corda, with a dceply- 
lobed stele, goes back to the Devonian. The family as a whole 
is of great interest, as presenting points of contact with various 
recent orders, especially Hymenophyllaceae. Osmundaceae and 
Ophioglossaccae; the group appears to have been a synthetic one, 
belonging to a primitive stock (the Primofilices of Arber) from 
which the later Fern families may have sprung. 

A number of genera of Palaeozoic “ fem-fronds ” have been 
described, of the fructification of which nothing is known. This 
is the case, for example, with Diplotmema, a genus only differing 
from Sphenopteris in the dichotomy of the primary pinnae, and 
with Mariopteris, which bears a similar relation to Pecopteris. 
The same holds good of the Pecopteroid Ferns included under 
CaUipteris and Callipteridium. In such cases, as will be 
explained below, there is a strong presumption that the fronds 
were not those of Ferns, but of seed-bearing plants of the new 
class Pteridospermeae. 

On the present evidence it appears that the dass Filicales 
was well represented in the Palaeozoic flora, though by no means 
so dominant as was formerly supposed. The simpler Ferns 
(Primofilices) of the period are for the most part referred to the 
remarkable family Botryoptcrideae, a group very distinct from 



(From a drawing by Mr L. A. Boodle. .Scott, .studies.) 

Fig. 18. — Stauropterts oldhamia. Four germinating spores from 
the interior of a sporangium. All four are putting out rhizoids. In 
C, Ijdng horizontally, an additional cell has been cut off between 
rhizoid and spore. ( x 335.) 

any of the more modern families, though showing analogies with 
them in various directions. On the other hand there was the 
far more complex Marattiaceous type, strikingly similar in both 
vegetative and reproductive characters to the recent members 
of the family. Although doubts have lately been cast on the 
authenticity of Palaeozoic Marattiaceae owing to the difiicully 
in distinguishing between their fructifications and the pollen- 
bearing organs of Fteridosperms, the anatomical evidence (stem 
of Psaronius) strongly confirms the opinion that a considerable 
group of these Ferns existed. 

Spermophyla.—Tiit Pteridospermeae, for which Potoni£’s 
name Cycadofilices is still sometimes used, include all the 
fem-like plants which, on the evidence available, appear to 
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have been reproduced by means of seeds. The cases in which 
such evidence is decisive are but feWj namely, Lyginodendron 
oldfiamium, Neuropieris htterophyUa, Puopteris Pluck- 
jmmijfjli. Aneimites fertilis and Aneimites temtifolius.. In 

the first-named plant the structure, both of the vege- 
tative and reproductive organs, is known, and the evidence, from 
comparison and association, is sufficiently strong. In the other 
cases there is direct proof of continuity between seed and plant, 
but only the external characters are known. In a great number 
of forms, amounting to a majority of the Palaeozoic plants of 
fern-like habit, the indirect evidence is in favour of their having 
possessed seeds. We will begin with the Lyginodendreae, a 
group in which the anatomical characters indicated a .systematic 
position between Ferns and Cycads, long before the reproductive 
organs were discovered. 


Lyginodendreae . — Of the genus Ileterangium, which still stands 
very near the true Ferns, several species arc known, the oldest 



Flo. ig. — Heterangium Gnctiii. Restoration of Stem, shown partly 
in transverse and longitudinal section, partly in surface view. 

X, Primary wood. hv, Hypoderma. 

Secondary wood. /./. IJ, Leaf-traces. 

р. c, Phloem and pcricyclc. r, Adventitious root. Several 

с, Cortex. leaf- bases arc shown. 


being //. Orie 7 iii, of Williamson, from the Lower Carboniferous of 
Scotland. This plant had a long, somewhat slender, ridged stem, 
the ridges corresponding to the dccurrcnt bases of the .spirally 
arranged leaves (fig. ig). The specimens on which the genus 
was tounded are petrified, showing structure rather than habit, 
but conclusive evidence has now been obtained that the foliage of 
H. Grievii was of the type of Sphenopteris (Dtplotmema) elegans 
(fig. 20), and was thus in apjiearauce altogether that of a Fern, 
with somewhat the habit of an The .stem has a single 

stele, resembling in general primary structure that of one of the 
simpler species of Gleichenia] there is no pith, the wood extending 
to the centre of the stele. The leaf-traces, where they traverse 
the cortex, have the structure of the foliar bundles in Cycads, for 
they are bf the collateral type, and their xylem is mesarch, the 
spiral elements lying in the intexior of the ligneous strand. The 
leaf-traces can be distinguished as distinct strands at the periphery 
of the stele, as shown in fig. 21. Most of the specimens liad 
formed a zone of secondary wood and phloem resembling the 
corresponding tissues in a recent Cycad; the similarity extended 
to minute histological details, as i.s shown especially In H. HUaeoides, 
a Coal Measures species, where the preservation is remarkably 
perfect. The cortex was strongly constructed mechanically ; in i 
addition to the strands of fibres rat the periphery, horizontal plates 
of stone-, cells were present in the inner cortex, giving botli stem 
and petiole a transversely striated appearance, which has served 
to identify the different parts of the plant, even in the carbonized 
condition (cf. figs, ig and ao). The single ivascuiar bundle which j 
traversed the petiole and its branches wa-s concentric, the leaves : 
resembling those of Ferns in structure as well as in habit. Heter- \ 
angium shows, on the whole, a decided preponderance of FiKcinean 
vegetative characters, though in the leaf-traces and the secondary 
tissnes the Cycads are approached. The organs of reproduction i 
are not yet known, though there is a probability that an associattal 
seed allied to Lagenoatoma (see beloiyi belonged to Heterangium. | 
In the Coal Measure genus Megaloxylon, of Seward, which in j 


structure bears a general resemblance to Hekenngium, the primary 
wood consists for the most part of short wide traoheides; prc^ahly^ 



(After Stur. Scott, Studies^ ' 

Fig. 20.— sphenopteris elegans (foliage of Heterangium Grievii). 
Part of frond. (§ nab size.) 


aa the secondary tissues increased, it had become superfluous for 
conducting puriioses, and was adapted rather for water-storage. 
In the genus Lyginodendron, of wliich L. oldhamium, from the 
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Coal Measures, is now the best-known of all Palaeozoic plants, the 
central wood has disappeared altogether and is replaoeti by pith; 
the primary wood is only represented in the leaf-trace strands, 
which form a ring of distinct collateral bundles around the pith; 



(From a model after Oliver,) 

Fig. 23. — La^enostoma Lomaxii (the seed of I.yginodendron). 
Restoration of a seed, enclosed in the lobed cupule, which bears 
numerous glands, (x about 15.) 


thus the ” medullatc-monostelic ” structure characteristic of the 
higher plants was already attained. The individual bundles, 
however, have the same structure as in Helerangium, and agree 



(From a photograph. Scott, Studiet.) 

Fio. 24.'^Capitete Cilaod on the Cupule of Lagenostoma Lomaxii. 
(X 70.) 


closely with the foliar bundles of Cycads. The secondary tissues, 
which arc highly developed, arc also of a Cycadean character 
ffig. 22, Plate).' The vegetative organs of the plant arc very 
copipletely known; the fohage has proved to be that of a Spheno- 
pUrts, identical with the, species long known under the name of 
5 . Hdninghausi. Apart from the impor^t advance shown in the 
anatomy of t^ stem, Lygitiodendron agrees structurally with 
HeterangiUfn. There fs reason to believe that Lyginodendron old- 
hamium was a climbing plant conmarAble in some respects to such 
recent F<irns as DavalUa aculeata. I he roots were at first like those Of 
MarattiaC^£ie but greVr iU thickness like the roots of Gymnosperms. 
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The first definite evidence of the mode of reproduction of 
Lyginodendron oidhamium was due to F. W. Oliver, who in 190$ 
identifier! the seed, Lagenostoma Lomaxii, by means of the glands 
on its cupulc, which agree exactly with those on the associated leaves 
and stems of the plant (cf. figs. 24 and 25). No similar glands are 
known on any other Palaeozoic plant. LogenOs/oma Lomaxii is a 
small barrel-shaped sged (5-5 by 4-25 mm. when mature) dfclosed in a 
husk or cupule, which completely enveloped it when young, . but was 
ultimately open (figs. 23 and 26 and fig. 27 from another species). 
The .seed was stalked, anrl there is an exact agreement in structure 
between the vascular strands of the stalk and cupule of the seed, 
and those of the rachis and leaflets of Lvginodendron, thus con- 
firming the evidence from the glands. The seed itself is of a 
Cycadean type, and radially symmetrical. The single integument 
is united to the nucellus, except at the top, and is traversed by 
alxiut nine vascular strands. In the apex of the nuccllus, as in 
most Palaeozoic .seeds and in recent Cycads, a pollen-chamDer for 
the reception of the pollen-grains or microspores, is excavated 
(fig. 26). In Lagenostoma the pollen-chamber has a peculiar 



(From a photograph, Scott, Studies.) 

Fig. 25. — Capitate Gland on the Petiole of Lyginodendron 
oidhamium. ( x 70.) 


structure, a solid column of tissue rising up in the middle, leaving 
only a narrow annular crevice, in which pollen-grains arc found. 
The neck of the flask-shaped pollen-chamber projected a little 
from the micropyle and no doubt received the pollen directly. 
The seed, which need not be described in further detail, was a 
highly organized structure, showing little trace of the cryptogamic 
megasporangium from which wc must suppose it to have been 
derived. From the structure of the seed-bearing stalk, and from 
the analogy of the similar form Lagenostoma Sinclairi (fig. 27) it 
appcar-s that the seed was borne on a leaf, or part of a leaf, reduced 
to a branched rachis. 

The male organs of Lyginodendron weTc discovered by Kidston, 
a year or two after the seeds were identified. They are of the type 
known as Crossotheca, formerly regarded as a Marattiaceous fructi- 
fication. The genus is characterized by the arrangement of the 
sporangia, which hang down from the lower surface of the little 
oval fertile leaflets, the whole resembling an epaulet with its fringe 
(fig. 15, F; fig. 28). In the case of Lyginodendron the Crosso- 
theca occurs in connexion with the vegetative parts of the frond. 
Each fertile pinnule bore six, or rarely seven iusiform microspor- 
angia, described as bilocular; not improbablv each may represent 
a synangium. The microspores are tetrahedral. This is. the first 
case In which the pollen-bearing organs of a Pteridosperm have 
Ijeen identified with certain tv. 

It will be seep that, while the seeds of Lyginodendron ^erc of an 
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aflvancod Cycadean type, the microsporangiate organs were more 
like those of a Fern, the reproductive organs thus showing the 
name combination of characters which appears in the vegetative 



A, Micropylar region. 

B, Body of seeil. 

C, Chalazal region. 

D, Stalk. 

c, Cupule, surrounding 
seed. 

vh, Vascular bundles of 
stalk, cupule and 
integument. 

ср, " Canopy,” or water- 

reservoir, at top of 
integument. 

pc, Cavity of pollen- 
chamber. 

сс, Central column. 
ape, Aperture of {)ollen- 

chamber. 


Fig. 26. — Lagenosiotna Lomaxii. Diagram of seed in median 
longitudinal section. 


structure. The family Calamopityeae, allied anatomically to Lygino- 
dendreae, is of Devonian and Lower Carboniferou.s age. 

Cycadoxyleae. — A few Coal Measure and Permian stems {Cycad- 
oxylon and Ptychoxyton) resemble Lyginodendron in the general 
character of their tissues, but show a marked reduction of the 
primary wood, together with 
an extensive development of 
anomalous wood and bast 
around the pith, a peculiarity 
which appears a.s an individual 
variation in some specimens 
of Lyginodendron oldhamium. 
It is probable that these stcm.s 
belonged to plants with the 
fructification and foliage of 
Cycads, taking that group in 
the widest sense. It is only 
quite at tlie close of thc' 
Palaeozoic period that Cycads 
begin to appear. The l.ygjno- 
dendreae type of structure, how- 
ever, appears to have formed 
thc transition not only to the 
Cycadales, but also to the ex- 
tinct family Cordaitcac, thc 
characteristic Palaeozoic Gym- 
nosperms (see p. 107). 

MeduUoseae. — In some rc- 
spect.s thc most remarkable 
family of the Cycad-fern 
alliance i.s that of the Medul- 
loscae, seed-bearing plants often 
of great size, with a fcrn-like 
(Aftor Arber. Scott, studits.) foliage, and a .singularly com- 

Fig. z^.—Lagenostoma Sinclaivi. plex anatomical structure with- 
Two seeds, enclosed in lobed cupules ontparallelainongreccnt plants, 
and borne on branches of the rachis. Some of the MeduUoseae must 
/y c \ have had a habit not unlike 

' that of tree-ferns, with com- 

pound leaves of enormous dimensions, belonging to various frond- 
genera — especially, as has now been proved, to Alethopteris and 
Neuroptevis ; these are among the most abundant of thc Car- 
boniferous fronds commonly attributed to Ferns, and extend 
back to the Devonian. In habit some species of Alethopteris 
resembled the recent Angiopteris, while the Neuroptevis foliage 
may be compared with that of an Osmunda. The Medullosa 
stems have ^en found chiefly in the Permo-Carboniferous of 
Prance and Germany, but a Coal Measures species (Af. anglica) 
has been discovered in Lancashire. The groat anatomical charac- 
teristic of the stem of the MeduUoseae is its polystelic structure 
with secondary development of wood and bast around each stele. 
In M. anglica, the simplest species known, the steles are uniform, 



and usually only three in number; the structure of the stem is 
essentially that of a i)oly.stelic Heterangium. In the Permo- 
Carboniferous species, such as 
M. stcliata and M. Leuckarti, tho 
arrangement is morecomplicated , 
thc steles showing a differentia- 
tion into a central and a peri- 
pheral system; the secondary 
growth was extensive and un- 
equal, usually attaining its maxi- 
mum on the outer side of the 
peripheral steles. In certain 
cases the structure was further 
complicatcil by the appearance 
of cxtrafa.scicular zones exterior 
to the whole stelar system. 

The .spirally arranged petioles 
(Myeloxylon) were of great size, 
and their decurrent bases clothed 
the surface of the stem; their 
structure is clo.scly .similar to that 
of recent Cycadean petioles; in 
fact, the leaves generally, like 
those of Stangevia at thc present 
<lay, while fem-like in habit, 
were Cycadean in structure. In , , 

the case of Medulhsa anglica we 1 ^ ^ l 

have an almost complete knowledge of thc vegetative organs — 
i tem, leaf and root ; Cycadean characters no doubt predominate, 
but the primary organization of the stem was that of a polystelic 
Fern. In the new genus Sutclifjia, also from the Coal Measures of 
Lancashire, the stem had a single, large central stele, from which 
smaller strands were given off, forming a kind of network, which 
gave rise to thc numerous concentric leaf-traces which entered the 



(After tCiditon, Scott, Studies.) 

Fig. 29. — Neuroptevis heterophylla. Se^, attached to a branch of 
the rachis bearing two vegetative leaflets. (X 2.) 

petioles. This plant may be regarded as anatomically the most 
primitive of the MeduUoseae. 

In one member of the MeduUoseae, there is direct evidence of 
reproduction by seeds, for in Neuroptevis heterophylla Kid^ton has 
demonstrated that large seed.s, of the size of a hazel-nut, were 
borne on the frond (fig. 29). In this case the internal structure is 
not known, but another seed, Trigonocarpus Parkinsoni, associated 
with, and probably belonging to, the Alethopterid species, Medullosa 
anglica, occurs in the petrified condition and has been fully investi- 
gated. This is a large seed, with a very long micropyle; it has a 
beaked pollen-chamber, and a complex integument made up of 
hard and fleshy layers, closely resembUng the seed of a modern 
Cycad; thc nuccllus, however, waa free from the integument, each 



Fig. 28. — Crossotheca Honing- 
hausi, thc male fructification of 
Lyginodendron. Fertile leaflet;-, 
bearing sporangia, and sterile 
leaflets on the rachis of the same 
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having its own vascular system. Various other seeds of the same 
type are known, and in a great number of instances Grand' Eury 
has found the fronds of Neuropterideae (Medulloseae) in close asso- 
ciation with definite species of seeds, so there can be little doubt 
that the whole family was seed-bearing. Very little is known at 
present of the male organs. Some authors have been so much 
impressed by the similarity of this extinct family to the Cycads, 
that they have regarded them as being on the direct line of descent 
of the latter group; it is more probable, however, that they formed 
a short divergent phylum, distinct, though not remote, from the 
Cycadean stock. 

Pecopterideae. — It has now been established that the form-genus 
Pecopteris, once regarded as representing the typical Marattiaceous 
foliage, was in part made up of seed-bearing plants. In 1905 
Grand' Eury discovered the seeds of Pecopteris Plucketuti, an 
Upper Coal Measure species, attached, in immense numbers, to 
^ fronds, which are but little modified as compared with the 
ordinary vegetative foliage. The seeds are flat and winged, closely 
resembling those of some Cordaiteae (see below). Another form of 
fructification, compared to the sori of Dicksonia, appears to represent 
Ibe male organs. There is reason to believe that other sp^es ot 
Pecopteris and similar genera (Callipteris and Mariopteris) bore 
seeds, though the artificial group Pecopterideae probably also 
includes the fronds of true Marattiaceous Ferns. 

Aneimiteae. — The genus Aneimites, resembling the Maidenhair 
Ferns in habit, has now been transferred to the Pteridosperms, 
the seeds having been discovered in 1904 by David White. In 
A. fertilis, from the Pottsvillc beds (Millstone Grit) of West Virginia, 
the rhomboidal seeds, flattened and winged like those of Cordaiteae, 
are borne terminally on the lateral pinnae of a frond, which else- 
where bears the characteristic cuneiform leaflets. Continuity be- 
tween seeds and frond was also demonstrated in another species, 
A. tenuifolius. The allied genus Eremopteris occurs in association 
with seeds of a similar platyspermic type. 

The Pteridosperms, of which only a few examples have been 
considered, evidently constituted a group of vast extent in 
Palaeozoic times. In a large majority of the Fern-like fossils 
of that period the evidence is in favour of reproduction by seeds, 
rather than by the cryptogamic methods of the true Ferns. 
The class, though clearly allied to the typical Gymnosperms, 
may be kept distinct for the present on account of the relatively 
primitive characters shown in the anatomy and morphology, and 
may be provisionally defined as follows : plants resembling Ferns 
in habit and in many anatomical characters, but bearing seeds 
of a Cycadean type; seeds and microsporangia borne on fronds 
only slightly modified as compared with the vegetative leaves. 

Gymnospermous remains are common in Palaeozoic strata 
from the Devonian onwards. The investigations of the last 
quarter of the 19th century established that these 
representatives of the class did not, a.s a rule, 
belong to any of its existing families, but formed for 
the most part a distinct group, that of the Cordaitales, which has 
long since died out. Specimens of true Cycads or Conifers are rare 
or doubtful until we- come to the latest Palaeozoic rocks. Our 
knowledge of the Cordaiteae (the typical family of the clas.s Cordai- 
tales) is chiefly due to the French investigators, Grand’ Eur>' and 
Renault, who successfully brought into connexion the various 
fragmentary remains, and made known their exact structure. 

Cordaitales. — The discovery of the fossil trunks and of their 
rooted bases has shown that the Cordaiteae were large trees, reaching 
30 metres or more in height ; the lofty shaft bore a dense crown of 
branches, clothed with long simple leaves, spirally arranged. Fig. 30, 
founded on one of Grand^Eury's restorations, ^ves an idea of the 
habit of a tree of the genus Dorycordaites, cliaractcrizcd by its 
lanceolate acute leaves; in the typical Cordaites they were of a 
blunter shape, while in Poacordaites they were narrow and grass- 
like. The leaves as a rule far cxcecde<l m size those of any of the 
Coniferae, attaining in some species a length of a metre. Of living 
genera, Agatkis (to which the Kauri Pine of New Zealand belongs) 
probably comes nearest to the extinct family in habit, though at 
a long Interval. The stem re.scmbled that of Cycads in having a 
large pith, sometimes as much as 4 in. in diameter; the wood, 
however, was dense, and had the structure of that of an Araucarian 
Conifer; specimens of the wood have accordingly been commonly 
referred to the genus Arattcarioxylon, and at one time the idea 
prevailed that wood of this type indicated actual affinity with 
Araucarieae. Other characters^ however, prove that the Cordaiteae 
were remote from that family, and the name Araucarioxylon is 
best limited to wood from later horizons, where a near relationship 
to Araucarieae is more probable.^ In some cases the external 

^ Endlichcr’s name Dadoxylon is conveniently used for Palaeozoic 
specimens of the kind in question when nothing beyond the wood- 
structure is known. 


tissues of the Cordaitean stem are well preserved; the cortex pos- 
sessed a system of hypodermal strands of fibres, comparable to 
those found in the Lyginodendreae. In most cases the leaf-traces 
jiassed out from the stem in pairs, as in the recent Ginkgo; dividing 
up furtlier as they entered the leaf-base. In many Cordaiteae the 
pith was discoid, i.e. fistular and partitioned by frequent diaphragms, 
as in some species of Pinus and other plants at the present day. 
The curious, transversely- ribbed fossils known as Sternbergia or 
Artisia have proved to be casts of the medullary cavity of Cur- 
daiteae; their true nature was first demonstrated by Williamson 
in 1850. In those sterna which have been referred with certainty 
to the Cordaiteae there is no centripetal wood ; the spiral elements 
arc adjacent to the pith, as in a recent Conifer or Cycad; certain 
stems, however, are known which connect this type of structure 
with that of the Lyginodendreae; this, for example, is the case in 
the Permian genus Poroxylon, investigated by Bertrand and Renault, 
which in general structure has much in common with Cordaiteae, 
but possesses strands of primary wood, mainly centripetal, at the 



(After Grand' Eui^', modified. Scott, Sttufies.) 

Fig. 30. — Dorycordaites. Restoration, showing roots, trunk 
and branches bearing long lanceolate leaves and fructifications. 
The trunk is shown too short. 

boundary of the pith, as is the case in Lyginodendron. Stems 
(Mesoxylon) intermediate in structure between Poroxylon and 
Cordaites have lately been discovered in the English Coal Measures. 
Corresponding strands of primary xylem have been observed in 
stems of the genus Pitys (Witham), of Lower Carboniferous age, 
which consisted of large trees, probably closely allied to Cordaites. 
There appears, in fact, so far as stem-structure is concerned, to 
have been no sharp break between the typical Palaeozoic Gymno- 
sperms and pronounced Pteridosperms such as Lyginodendron. 

The long, parallel-veined leaves of the Cordaiteae, which were 
commonly referred to Monocotyledons before their structure or 
connexion with other parts of the plant was known, have been 
shown by Renault to have essentially the same anatomy as a 
single leaflet of a Cycad such as Zamia. The vascular bundles, 
in particular, show precisely the characteristic collateral mesarch 
or exarch structure which is so constant in the recent family (see 
Anatomy of Plants). In fact, if the foliage alone were taken into 
account, the Cordaiteae might ^ described as simple-leaved Cycads. 
The reproductive organs, however, show that the two groups were 
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in reality very distinct. !^th mate and femate initorescences 
have frequently been found in connexion with loaf-bearing branches 
(see restoration, fig. 30). The inflorescence is usually a spike 
bearing lateral cones or catkins, arranged sometimes distichously, 
sometimes in a .spiral order. The investigation of siliclficd 
specimens has, in tnc hands of BIcnauIt, yielderl striking results. 
A longitudinal section of a male Cordaianthus (the name applied to 
isolated fructifications) is shown in fig, jr, A, Plate. The organ 
figured is one of the catkins (about a centimetre in length) which 
were borne laterally on the .spike. Some of the stamens arc inaerterl 
between the bracts, in an apparently axillary position, while others 
are grouped about the apex of the .ixls. Kach stamen consists 
of a long filament, beari^ several erect, cylindrical pollen-sacs at 
its summit (cf. fig. 31, B, Plate). Some of the poHcn-sacs hatl 
dehisced, while others still retained their pollen. The stamens are 

f irobably btst compared with those of Ginkgo, but they have also 
Hjen interpreted as corresponding to the male “ flowers " of the 
Gnetacefie. In any case the morphology of the male Cordaitean 
fructification is clearly very remote from that of any of the Cycads or 



(All after Renault.) 

Pig. 32. — Cordaianthus, 

A, C. Williamsoni. Part of longitudinal section of 9 catkin; a, 
axis, sliowing v. bundles in tangential section; hr, bracts; d, short 
axillary shoot, bearing a bracteole and a terminal ovule; », integu- 
ment; n, nucellus of ovule; ov, another ovule seen from the out.sido. 
(X about 10.) 

B, C. Grand’ Eur\L Nucellus of an. ovule; p.c, ixillcn-chamber; 
s, canal leading to p.c\ p, ixillcn-grains in p.c] />', do. in canal. 
( X about 30.) 

C, C. Grand’ Euryi, Lower part of canal, enlargctl; o, cavity of 
canal, surrounded by a sheath of cells, dilated towards the bottom 
of canal, in which a large pollen-grain is caught; ex, exterior of pollen- 
grain; i«, internal group of jirollinllial or antheridial cells, (x 150.) 

O, Cycadinocarpus augustudunensis. Upper part of seed, in longi- 
tudinal section; i, integument; mi, nucropyle; tt, remains of 
nucellus; p.c, ])ollcn-chambcr (containing pollen-grains), with its 
canal extending uu to the muro])ylc; pr, part of prothallu.s; 
ar, arclicgonia. All figuies magnified. 

true Coniferae, though some resemblance to the stamens of Arau- 
caricac may be traced. The female inflorescence.s vary considerably 
in organisation; in some species the axis of the spike bears solitary 
ovules, each accompanied W a few bracts, while in others the latiTal 
appendages arc catkins, each containing from two to several ovules. 
In the catkin shown in longitudinal section in fig. 32, A, it appears 
that each ovule was borne terminally, on an cxtremel^ short axillary 
shoot, as in Taxus among recent Gymnosperms. llie ovule con- 
sists of an integument (regarded by some writers as double) en- 
closing the nucellus. In the upper part of the nucellus is a cavity 
or pollen-chamber, with a narrow canal leading into it, precisely 
as in the ovules of Stangeria or other Cycads at the present day 
(fig. 32, B). Within the pollen-chamber, and in the canal, pollen- 

r ns are found, agreeing with those in the anthers, but' usually 
larger size (fig. 32, C). It was in this case that Renault first 


made the exceedingly intereeting discovery tlhat each pollen-grain 
contains a group of cella. presumably reprosentiag an antheridlum 
(fiig. 32, C). Recent obwrvations have completely confirmed 
Renault's inierpretation ef the fact^ on which some doubt had bee» 
ca.st. In the isolated .seeds of C^rdaitales and Pteridospenmi, 
pollen-grains are often found within the pollen-chamber, and the 
pluhcellular structure of those pollen-grains has been repeated^' 
demonstrated. In the light of our present knowledge of (rtxggb 
and the Cycads, there can scarcely be a tloubt that spermatozoids 
were formed in the cells of the antheridium uf the Cmdaitean- 
jtollen-grain and that of other Palaeoxoic Spermophyta; the antheri- 
dium is much more developed than in any recent Gymnospetta, 
and it may be doubted whctlier any pollen-tube was formed. Thd 
morphology of the female inflorescence of Cordaiteae has not yet 
been cleared up, but Taxus and Ginkgo among recent plants appear 
to otter t’ o nearest analogic^ Much further investigatioiV wllll 
be needed before tho homologies between' Cordaitean cones and) 
the fructifications of the higher Cryptogams can bo establishedi 
Anatomically the (u>nnexion of the family with the Pteridospernm 
(and through them, presumably, with some primitive group of 
Ferns) seems clear, bnt we have as yet no indications of the stages iflli> 
the evolution of their reproductive organs. The class Cordaitaleb 
extends back to the Devonian, amd it must be borne in mind that 
our knowledge of their fructifications is practically limited to 
reiircscntativcs from the. latest Palaeozoic horizons. 

Lsolated fossil .seeds arc common in the Carboniferous and Permian' 
strata; in all cases they arc of the orthotropous type, and resemble 
tho seeds of Cycads or Gitikgo more nearly than those of any other 
living plants. Thoir internal striu-turc is sometimes admirably 
preserved, so that the endosperm with its arclicgonia is clearly 
.hown (fig. 32, D). It is a curious fact that in no case has an 
<Mnbryo been found in any of these seeds; probably fertilization' 
took plaA-e after they were shed, and was followed immediately by 
germination, 'fhero is goo<l evidence that many of the seeds 
Iwlonged to CordaitaJes, especially tho.se seeds which hatl a flattoned 
form, such as Cardiocarpus, Cycadinocarpus, Saviaropsis, &c. 
Seetls of this kind have been found in connexion with the Cordai- 
anthus inflorescences; the wingetl seeds of .Vamerwpsf.t, borne on long 
pedicels, arc attributed by Grand' Eury to the genus Dorycordaites. 
Many other forms of seed, and especially those which show radial 
symmetry, as for example Trieonocarpus, Stephanospernmm and 
Lagenostonia, beJtmgcd, as we have .seen, to .some of the plants 
grf)ui>ed under Pleridospermeae, though other Pterido^erms had 
tiattened seeds not as yet distinguishable from those of (Tordaitales. 
The abundance and variety of Palaeozoic seeds, still so often of 
undetermined nature, indicate the vast extent of the spcrmophytic 
flora of that period. 

The modern Gj-mnospermous orders have but few authentic 
representatives in Palaeozoic rocks. The history of the Ginkgoales 
will l>e found in the Mesozoic section of this article (see also 
Gymnosherms); their nearest Palaeozoic representatives "were 
probably members of the Corclaitales, an extinct stock with which 
the Ginkgoacr.-ie are closely connected " (Seward). Remains 
referable to Cycadophyta, sd extraordinarily abundant in the suc- 
ceeding ptriod, are scanty. The curious genus Dolerophyllunl 
(Saporta) may l>u mentioned in this connexion. Tliis genus, from 
the Permo-Carboniferous of Autun, is represented by large, fleshy, 
reniform leaves or leaflets, with radiating dichotomous venation; 
the vascular bundles have in all rejects tho structure of those in the 
leaves of Cycads. or Cordaiteae. TTic male sporophylls are similar 
in form to the vegetative leaves, but smaller; sunk in their paren- 
chyma are numerous tubular loculi, containing large pollen-grains, 
which are pluriccllnlar like those of Cordaites) the female fructifica- 
tion had not yet been identified with certainty. The curious male 
sporophylls may perhaps be remotely comparable to those recently 
discovered in Mesozoic Cycadophyta, of the group Benncttiteae, 
Some leaves of Cycadean habit {t.g. Pterophyllum, Sphenoaamites) 
occur in the Coal Measures and Permian, and it is po.sKible that 
the obscure Ck>al Measure genus Noeggerathia may have Cycadean ' 
affinities. A fructification from the Permian of Autun, named 
Cycudospadix milleryensis by Renault, appears to belong to this 
family. 

Now that the numerous specimens of wood formerly referred to 
Oiniferae are known to have belonged to distinct orders, but few 
true Palaeozoic Ckmifors remain to be considered. The most 
important are the upper Coal Measure or Permian -genera li'atekia, 
Ullmannia and Pagiophyltutn, all of which resembled certain 
Antucarieae in habit. In the case of Watchia there is some evidence 
as to the fructifications, which in one species {W. filiciformis) 
appear to be comparable to female Araucarian cones. There' 
are also some amatomical points of agreement with diat- 
family. It is probable, however, that under the same' gunerio 
name very heteiogeneou.s plants have been confounded. Iv 
the case of Ullmannia the anatomical structure of the^ leaf 
investigated by Solms-Laubach, proves at any rate that the tree' 
was Coniferous. 

There is no proof of the existence of Gnetaccae in Palaeozoic times. 
The very remarkable plumose seeds described by Renault under the 
name Gnetopsis are of utiCertaifl affinity, but have much In common 
with Lagenostoma, the seed of Lyginodendron. 


lll£SQZOK:i 

Smeessim of Floras. 

Our knowledge of vegetation older than the Carboniferous 
is still far too scanty for any satisfactory history o£ the Palaeozoic 
Floras to be even attempted ; a few^ however, of the farts may 
be advantageously recapitulated in chronological order. 

No recognizable plant-remains, if we accept one or two 
doubtful Algal specimens, have so far been yielded by the 
Cambrian. From the Ordovician and Silurian, however, a 
certain number of authentic remains of Algae (among many more 
that arc questionable) have been investigated \ they are for the 
most part either vcrticillate Siphonae, or the large— -possibly 
Laminariaceous — Al^ae named Nematophyois, with the problem- 
ati('al but perhaps allied Pachytheca. The evidence for terrestrial 
Silurian vegetation is still dubious; apart from some obscure 
North American specimens, the true nature of which is not 
established, Potoni^ has descrilied well-characterized Pterido- 
phytes (such as the fern-like Sphenopteridium and Boihrodeiidron 
among Lycopods) from supposed Silurian strata in North 
Germany; the horizon, however, appears lo be ofjen to much 
doxibt, and the specimens agree so nearly with some from the 
Lower ( arboniferous as to render their Silurian age difficult 
of credence. The high development of the terrestrial flora in 
Devonian times renders it probable that land-plants existed far 
back in the Silurian ages, or still earlier. Kven in the Lower 
Devonian, Ferns and Lepidodendreae have been recognized; the 
Middle and Upper Devonian beds contain a flora in wl\ ch all 
the chief groups of Carboniferous plants are already represented. 
Considering the comparative meagrencss of the Devonian record, 
we can scarcely doubt that the vegetation of that period, if 
adequately known, would prove to have been practically as 
rich as tlxat of the succeeding age. Among Devonian plants, 
Equisetalcs, including not only Archaeocalamites, but forms 
referred to AsterophyUites and Annularia, occur; Sphenophyllitm 
is known from Devonian strata in North America and Bear 
Island, and Pseudobornia from the latter; Lycopods are repre- 
sented hy Hothrodendrmi and Lepidodendron; a typical I^epido- 
slrohus, with structure preserved, has lately been found in the 
Upper Devonian of Kentucky. Fcrn-Iike plants such as 
Sphenopteridcae, Arebaeopieris and Anoimites, with occasional 
arborescent Pecopterideac, are frequent; many of the genera, 
including AlethopteriSf Neuropteris and Mtgalopteris, probably 
belonged, not to true Ferns, but to Pteridosperm.s; although our 
knowledge of internal stru<;ture is still comparatively scanty, 
there is evidence to prove that such plants were already present, as 
for example, the genus Calamopitys. The presence of Cordaitean 
leaves indicates that Gynmosperms of high organization 
already existed, a striking fact, showing the immense anti- 
quity of this class compared with the angiospermous flowering 
plants. 

Any detailecl account of the horizons of Carboniferous plants 
would carry us much too far. For our present purpose we may 
divide the formation into Lower Carboniferous and Low'cr and 
Upper Coal Measures. In the I.ower Carboniferous (Culm of 
Continental authors) many Devonian types survive — e.g. 
Archasocalamites, Bothrodendron, Archaeoptcris, Megalopteris, 
&c. Among fern-like fronds Diploimema and Rhacopteris are 
characteristic. Some of the Lepidodendreae appear to approac h 
StgiUariae in external characters, Sphenophylleae are still 
rare; it is to this horizon that the isolated type Cheirostrobus 
belongs. Many specimens with structure preserved are known 
from the Ixiwer Carboniferous, and among them Pteridosperms 
ifUterangium, Calamopitys^ Cladoxylon, Protopitys) are well 
Tepresenled, if wc may judge by the anatomical characters. Of 
Gymnosperms we have Cordaitean leaves, and the stems known 
as Pitys, which probably belonged to the same family. 

The Lower Coal Measures (Westphalian) have an enormously 
rich flora, embracing, most of the types referred to in our system- 
atic description. Calasnarieae with the Arthropitys type of 
stem-structure abound, and Sphenophylleae are now well 
represented. Boihroiendr&n still survives, but Lepidodendron, 
Lepidophloios, and the ribbed Sigillariae are the characteristic 
Lycopods. The heterogeneous “ Ferns ** grouped under Spheno- 


pterideae are especially abundant, Fenisiof.the genera referred 
to Marattiaceae are common, but arborescent stems of the 
Psaronius type are still comparatively rare, Kumerous fronds 
such as Aletkopteris, Neuropteris, Marioptetis, &c., belonged to 
Pteridosperms, of whi<'h specimens showing structure arc fre- 
quent in certain beds. Cordaites, Dorycordaites, and many stems 
of the Mesoxylan type represent Gymnosperms; the seeds of 
Pterido.spernis and Cordaiteae begin to be common. The 
Upper Coal Measures (Stephanian) are characterized among the 
Culamaricae, now more tlvan ever abundant, by the prevalence 
of the Calamodendreae; new species of Sphenophyllum make 
their ajxpearance; among the Lycopods, Lepidodendron and its 
immediate allies dimmish, and smooth-barked Sigillariae are 
the characteristic representatives. Ferns ” and Pteridosperms 
are even more .strongly represented than l>efore, and this is the 
age in which the supposed Mara ttiaccous tree-ferns reached their 
maximum clevelopnxent. Among Pteridosperms it is tlie family 
MeduJIoseae which is especially characteristic. Cordaiteae still 
increase, and Gymnospermous seeds become extraordinarily 
abundant. In the Upper Coal Measures the first Cycadophyta 
and Coniferae make their appearance. The Permian, so far at 
least as its lower beds are concerned, shows little change from 
the Stephanian; Conifers of the Walchia type are especially 
characteristic. The remarkable Permo-Carboniferous flora of 
India and the southern hcmi.spherc is described in the next 
section of this article. During the earlier part of the Carboni- 
ferous epoch the vegetation of the world appears to have been 
remarkably uniform ; while the deposition of the Coal Measures, 
however, was in progre.ss, a differentiation of floral regions began. 
The sketch given above extends, for the later periods, to the 
vegetation of the northern hemis^ihere only. 

AuiiiouitiKs. - Potoni6, l.thrhuch dcr Pftaneenpaldontoloeie 
(BcTlin, i«w); Kcnaull, Cours lie bntanique fossile, vols. i.~iv. 
(I'aris, 1881-1885) ; ScDlt, Siiulies in Fossil liotany (2nd ed., London, 
1908-1009); “ 'riu' present Position of Palaeozoic Riteny,” in Pro- 
gressus ret hotaniiae. Band I. (Jena, 1907); Seward, Fassil PlanU 
(in course of publication), vol. j. (CanibndKC, 189S), vol. ii. (1910); 
Solms-Lit,ubach, Introduction to Fosstl liotany (Oxford, 1892); 
Zciller, Eliments de paiiohotanique (Paris, 1900). In these general 
works rclcrcnccs to all important memoirs will be found. 

(D. H. S.) 

II.— Mesozoic 

The period dealt with in this section does not strictly corre- 
spond with that which it is customary to include within the 
limits of the Mesozoic system. The Mesozoic era, as defined 
in geological textbooks, includes the Triassic, Jurassic and 
Cretaceous epochs; but from the point of view of the evolution 
of plants and tlic succession of flora.s, this division i.s not the most 
natural or most corivenient. Our aim is not simply to give a 
.summarj’^ of the most striking botanical features of the several 
floras that have left traces in the sedimentary rocks, but rather 
to attempt to follow the different phases in the development of 
the vegetation of the world, as exprcs.scd in the contrasts 
exhibited by a comparison of the vegetation of the Coal period 
forests witli that of the succeeding Mesozoic era up to the close 
of the Weald en period. 

Towards the xdose of the Palaeozoic era, as rcpre.sented by 
the Upper Carboniferous and Permian plant-bearing strata, 
the vegetation of the northern hemisphere and that of several 
regions in the southern hemisphere consisted of numerous types 
of Vascular Cryptogams, w'th some members of the Gymno- 
spermae, and several genera referred to the Pteridospermae and 
Cycadofilices (see section I. Palaeozoic). In the succeeding 
Permian period the vegetation retained for the most part the 
same general cixarac*ter ; some of the Carboniferous genera died 
out, and a few new types made their appearanc.e. The Upper 
(arboniferous and Permian plants may be grouped together oi^ 
constituting a Permo-Carboniferous flora characterized by an 
abundance of arborescent Vascular Cryptogams and of an extinct 
class of plants to which the name Pteridosperms has recently 
been assigned— plants exhibiting a combination of Cycadean 
and filicinean characters and distinguished by the production 
of true pminospenhous seeds of a- cqmplbc type. This flbrft 
had a wide distribution in North: America). Euioftie and parts ofi 
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taceous genus CingulaHa from the Coal Measures of Germany. 
Other genera characteristic of this southern flora are mentioned 
later. The extraordinary abundance of Glossopttfis in Permo- 
Carboniferous rocks of Australia, and in strata ot the same age in 
India and South Africa, gave rise to the term “ Glossopteris flora " 
lor the assemblage of plants obtained from southern hemisphere 
rocks overlying beds containing Devonian and Lower Carboniferous 
fossils. The Glossopteris flora of Australia occurs in certain regions 
in association with deposits which are now recognized as true boulder- 
beds, formed during widespread glacial conditions. In India the 
same flora occurs in a thick series of fresh-water sediments, knowm 
as the Lower Gundwana system, including basal bouldcr-beds like 
those of Australia. Similar glacial deposits occur also in South 
.America, and members of the Glossopteris flora have been discovered 
in Brazil and elsewhere. In South Africa, Glossopteris, GangamO' 
^ris and other genera, identical with those from Australia and 
India, are abundantly represented, and here again, as in India and 
South America, the plants are found in association with extensive 
deposits of undoubted glacial origin. To state the case in a few 
words : there is in South Africa, South America, Australia and 
India an extensive series of sediments containing Glossopteris, 
Gongamofteris and other genera, and including beds full of ice- 
scratchea boulders. These strata are homotaxial with Permo- 
Carboniferous rocks in Europe and North America, as determined 
by the order of succession of the rocks, and by the occurrence of 
typical Palaeozoic shells in associated marine deposits. The most 
important evidence on which this conclusion is based is afforded 
by the occurrence of European forms of Carboniferous shells in 
marine strata in New South Wale.s, which are intercalated between 
Coal Measures containing members of the Glossopteris flora, and 
by the discovery of similar shells, many of which are identical with 
the A -stralian species, in strata in the north-west of India and in 
Afghanistan, forming part of a thick series of marine beds known 
as the Salt Range group. This group of sediments in the extra- 
peninsular area of India includes a basal boulder-bed, referred on 
convincing evidence to the same geological horizon as the glacial 
dcpo.stts of the Indian peninsula (Talcliir boulder-beds). South 
Africa (Eeca boulder- beds), Australia and Tasmania (Bacchus Marsh 
boulder-beds, &c.), and South America, which are asso- 
ciated with Glossopteris-bearing strata. We have a flora 
of wide distribution in South Africa, South America. Borneo, 
Australia, Tasmania and India which is clearly of Permo- 
Carboniferous age, but which differs in its composition from 
the flora of the same age in other parts of the world. This 
flora appears to have abruptly succeeded an older flora in 
Australia and elsewhere, which was preci.sely similar to that 
of Lower Carboniferous age in the northern hemisphere. 
The frequent occurrence of ice-formed deposits at the base 
of the beds in which Glossopteris and otlier genera make 
Fig. 1 . — Glossopteris frond, with portion enlarged to show the venation, their appearance, almost necessitates the conclusion that 
(Natural size sn 36 cm. in length.) From Lower Gundwana rocks of India. the change in the character of the vegetation was con- 
nected with a lowering of temperature and the prevalence 


Asia; it extended to China and to the Zambesi region of tropical 
Africa (Map A, I. and II.). 

On the other hand, the plant-beds of the Permo-Carboniferous 
age in South Africa, South America, India and Australia demon- 
strate the exi.stence of a widely di.stributed vegetation 
which agrees in age with the Upper Carboniferous and 
Permian vegetation of the north, but differs from 
it to such an extent as to constitute a distinct flora. We must 
begin by briefly considering this southern Palaeozoic province 
if we would trace the Mesozoic floras to their origin, and 
obtain a connected view of the vegetation of the globe as it 
existed in late Palaeozoic times and at the beginning of the 
succeeding era. 

In Australia, South America and South Africa a few plants have 
been found which agree closely with Lower Carboniferous types of 
the northern hemisphere. In New South Wales, for example, we 
have such genera as Rhacopteris and Lepidodendron represented 
by species very similar to those recorded from Lower Carboniferous 
or Culm rocks in Germany, Austria, England, Spitzbergen, North 
and South America and elsewhere. It is, in short, clear that the 
Culm flora, as we know it in the northern hemisphere, existed in 
the extreme south, and it is probable that during the earlier part 
of the Carboniferous period the vegetation of the world was uniform 
in character. We may possibly go a step farther, and assume that 
the climatic conditions under which the Culm plants of the Arctic 
regions flourished were not very different from those which prevailed 
in Europe, Asia, Chile and South Australia. From strata in New 
South Wales overlying Devonian and Lower Carboniferous rocks 
certain plants were discovered in the early part of the igth century 
which were compared with European Jurassic genera, and for 
several years it was believed that these plant-beds belonged to the 
Mesozoic period. These supposed Mesozoic plants include certain 
genera which are of special interest. Foremost among these is 
the genus Glossopteris (flg. i), applied by Brongniart in 1828 to 
sub-lanceolate or tongue-shaped leaves from India and Austradia, 



which have generally been regarded as the fronds of ferns character- 
ized by a central midrib giving ofi lateral veins which repeatedly 
anastomose and form a network, like that in the leaves of Antro- 
phyum, an existing member of the Polypodiaceae. The stems, long 
known from Australia and India as Vertebraria, have in recent years 
been proved to be the rhizomes of Glossopteris. It is only recently 
that undoubted sporangia have been found in close association with 
Glossopteris leaves. The genus possessed small broadly oval or 
triangular leaves in addition to the large fronds like that shown in 
fig. I ; it was with the smaller leaves that Mr Arber discovered 
sporangia exhibiting certain points of resemblance to the micro- 
sporangia of modern Cycads. We cannot as yet say whether these 
bodies rejiresent a somewhat unusual type of fern sporangium or 
whether they are microsporangia : if the latter supposition is 
correct the plant must have been hetcrosporous: but we are still 
without evidence on this point. Associated with Glossopteris occurs 
another fern, Gattgamopleris, usually recognized by the absence 
of a well marked midrib, though this character does not always 
afford a satisfactory distinguishing feature. In view of recent 
discoveries which have demonstrated the Pteridosperm nature of 
many supposed ferns of Palaeozoic age, we must admit the possi- 
bility that the term fern as applied to Glossopteris and Gangamopteris 
may be incorrect. An Equisetaceous plant, which Brongniart 
named Phyllotheca in 1828, is another member of the same 
flora; this type bears a close resemblance to Egmsetum in the 
long intemodes and the whorled leaves encircling the nodes, 
but differs in the looser leaf-shoaths and in the long spreading 
filiform leaf-segments, as also in the structure of the cones. 
Phyllotheca has been recognized in Europe in strata of Palaeozoic 
age, and Professor Zeiller ^s discovered a new species — P. Rallii — 
in Upper Carboniferous rocks in Asia Minor (Map A, VIL), which 
points to a close agreement between this genus and the well-known 
Pnltieozoic Annularia. Phyllotheca occurs also in Jurassic rocks 
in Italy and in Siberian strata originally described as Jurassic, but 
which ?eiller has shown are no doubt of Permian age. 
examples of this genus, described by Etheridge from Permo-Carboni- 
ferous beds in New South Wales, differ in some respects from the 
ordinary form, and bear a superficial resemblance to the Equise- 
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of glacial conditions over a wide area in India and the southern 
hemisphere. There can be little doubt that the Indian Lower 
Gondwana rocks, in which the boulder-beds and the Glossopteris 
flora occur, must be regarded as belonging to a vast continental 
area of which remnants are preserved in Australia, South Africa 
and South America, This continental area has been described as 
** Gondwana I^and," a tract of enormous extent occupying an area, 
part of which has since given place to a soutliern ocean, while 
detached masses persist as portions of more modern continents, 
which have enabled us to read in their fossil plants and ice-scratched 
boulders the records of a lost continent in which the Mesozoic 
vegetation of the northern hemisphere had its birth. Of the rocks 
of this southern continent those of the Indian Gondwana system 
are the richest in fossil plants; the most prominent types recorded 
from these Permo-Carboniferous strata are Glossopteris, Gangatno- 
pteris, species referred to Sphenopteris, Pecopteris, Macrotaeniopteris 
and other Ferns; Schieoneura (ng. 2) and Phyllotheca among the 
Equisetales, N aeggerathiopsis and Euryphyllum, probably members 
of the Cordai tales (q.v. in section I. Palaeozoic); Glossoeamites and 
PUrophyllum among the Cycadales, and various vegetative shoots 
recalling those of the coniferous genus Voltxia, a well-known Permian 
and Triassic plant of northern latitudes. The genera Lepidodendron, 
Sigillaria, Stigmaria, or Calamites, which played so grwt a share in 
the vegetation of the same age in the northern hemisphere, have 
not been recognized a mon g the Palaeozoic forms of India, but 
examples of SieUlairia, Lepidodendron and Bothrodendron are known 
to have existed in South Africa in the Permo-Carboniferous era. 

We may next inquire what types occur in the Glossopteris flora 
agreeing more or less closely with meknbers of the rich Permo- 
Carboniferous vegetation of the north. The genus Sphenophyllum, 
abundant in the Coal Measures and Permian rocks of Europe and 
America, is represented by a single species recorded from India, 
Sphenophyllum speciosum (fig. 3), and a doubtful species from South 
Africa; Annidaria, another common northern genus, is recorded 
from Australia, and the closely allied Phyllotheca constitutes another 
link between the two Permo-Carboniferous floras. The genus 
Cordaites may be compared, and indeed is probably identical with, 
certain forms recorded from India, South America, South Africa 
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and Australia. While a few similar or even identical types may 
be recognized in both floras, there can be no doubt that, during 
a considerable period subsequent to that represented by the Lower 
Carboniferous or Culm rocks, there existed two distinct floras, one 
of which had its headquarters in the northern hemisphere, while 
the other flourished in a vast continental area in the south. Recent 
discoveries have .shown that representatives of the two floras 
coexisted in certain regions; there was, in fact, a dovetailing between 


strata in Europe. In the Tongking area, therefore, a flora existed during 
the Rhaetic period consisting in part of gonera which are abundant 
in the older Glossopteris beds of the south, and in part of well- 
known constituents of European Rhaetic floras. A characteristic 
member of the southern botanical province, Schi»<mm(ta gondwan~ 
susis {fig. 2) of India, is represented also by a closely allied if not 
an identical species — S. paradoxa — in the Lower Trias (Bunter) 
sandstones of the Vosges Mountains, associated with European 



the northern and southern botanical provincc.s. In 1895 Professor 
Zeiller tlescribed several plants from the province of Rio Grande do 
Sul in South America (Map A, Gj), including a few typical members 
(if the Glossopteris flora associated with a European secies, Lepido- 
phloios laricinus, one of the characteristic types of the Coal period, 
and with certain ferns resembling some 
species from, European Permian rocks. A 
similar association was found also in 
Argentine rocks by Kurtz (Map A, Gj), and 
from South Africa Sigillaria Brardi, Psygmo- 
phyllum, Bothrodsndron and other nortliern 
types are recorded in company with Glosso- 
pteris, Gangamopteris and Naeggerathiopsis. 

The Coal-bearing strata, which occupy a 
considerable area in China (Map A, 11 .) , 
contain abundant samples of a vegetation 
which appears to have agreed in their main 
features with the Permo-Carboniferous floras 
of the northern hemisphere. In his account 
of some plants from the Coal Measures of 
Kansu (Map A, IV.) Dr Krasser has drawn 
attention to the apparent identity of certain 
loaf -fragments wi^ those of Naeggerathiopsis 
(After Feistmantel.) Hislopi, a typical member of the Glossopteris 

Fig. 2.—SchiMitr flora; but this plant, so far as the evidence 
eisra gottdwanmsis, of vegetative leaves may be of value, differs 
from Lower Gond- in no essential respects from certain species 
wana rocks India. of a European genus Cordaites. A com- 

’ paratively rich fossil flora was described in 

1882 from Tongking (Map A, IILlby Professor Zeiller — and this author 
has recently made important additions to his original account— which 
demonstrates an admixture of Glossopteris types with others which 
were recognized as identical with plants cmuracteristic of Rhaetic 



species which do not occur in the Glossopteris flora. Another plant 
found in the VosgeS sandstones — Neuropteridium grandifolttttn — is 
also closely allied to species of the same fern " recorded from the 



Lower Gondwana strata of India (fig. 4), South America and South 
Africa. These two instances— the Tongking beds of Rhaetic age 
and the Bunter sandstones of the. Vosges — afford evidence 4kf :a 
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notftlkern extension of Glossopterts types and their association whh 
Etttnpenn species. In 1898 an important diftoover^ was ma<le by 
^toiesMn AmalitisTcy, which carries us a step further m our search for 
a connexion between the northern and 
southern florae. Amalitzky found in 
l>etJfl of Upper Permian age in the pro- 
vince of Vologda (Russia) (Map A, V.) 
species of Glossoplevis and Naigqerathi- 
apsis typical members of the Glossopleris 
flora, associated with vjiecies of the ferns 
Taeniopteris, Callipifns and Sphenapteris, 
a striking instance of a commingfang in 
the far north of the northern heralsptierc 
Permian species with migrants from 
'■ Gomlwana Land.’* Tliis as.sociation of 
types clearly points to a jienctration of 
representatives of the Glos.sopteris flora 
to the north of Euroj^e towards the close 
of the Permian period. Evidence of the 
same northern extension is supplied by 
floras described by Schmalhauscn from 
Permian rocks in the Pechora valley 
(Mai) VI.), the Siberian genus Rhip- 
tozamites being very similar to. and prob- 
ably generically identical with, Naegger- 
atkiopsis of the Glos.sopteris flora. The 
I’ertno - Carboniferous beds of South 
Africa, India and Australia arc succeeded 
by otlier plant-bearing strata, containing 
numerous species agreeing closely with 
memliers of the Rhactic and Jnra.ssic 
floras of the northern hemisphere. These 
post- Permian floras, as represented by 
the Upper Gondwana beds of India and 
corresponding strata in Australia, South 
Africa, and South America, differ but 
sfiglilly from the northern floras, and 
point to a uniformity in the Rhactic 
and Jura.ssic vegetation which is in contrast to the existence of two 
botanical provinces during the latter part of the Palaeozoic period. 
A few plants described by Potoni6 from German and Portuguese 
East Africa demonstrate the occurrence of Clossoptctis and a few 
other genera, referred to a Pcrmo-Triassic horizon, in a region slightly 
to the north of Tetc in the Zambesi district (Map A, 1 .), where 
typical European plants agreeing with Upper Carboniferous types 
were discovered several years ago, and described by Zeiller in 1883 
and 1901. The existence of Upper Gondwana plants, rc.sembling 
Jurassic .species fiom the Rajmahal beds of India, ha.s been demon- 
strated in the Argentine by Dr Kurtz. 



(After Keistmaiiiel.) 

Fig. 4. — Netifopteyi- 
dium validntn. From 
Lower Gondwana rocks, 
India. 


Having seen how the Glo.ssopteris flora of the south gradually 
spread to the north in the Permian period, we may now take a 
brief survey of the succession of floras in the northern 
hemisphere, which have left traces in Mesozoic 
rocks of North America, Europe and Asia. Our 
knowledge of the Triassic vegetation is far from extensive ; this 
is no doubt due in part to the fact that the conditions under 
which the Triassic rock.s were deposited were not favourable 
to the existence of a luxuriant vegetation. Moreover, the 
Triassic rocks of southern Europe and other regions are typi<*al 
marine sediments. The Bunter sandstones of tlie Vosges have 
afforded several species of Lower Trias.sic plants; the.se include 
the Equisetaceous genus Schizoneura — a member also of the 
Glossoptcris flora — bipinnate fern fronds referred to the genus 
Anomopteris, another fern, described originally as Neiiropteris 
grandifolta, which agrees very closely with a southern hemisphere 
type {N europteridium validum, fig. 4), some large Equi.setaceous 
stems apparently identical, except in size, with modern Horse- 
tails. With these occur several Conifers, among others Voltzia 
heterophylla, and some twigs referred to the genus Alheriia, 
bearing large leaves like those of Agaihis australis and some of 
the Araucarias, also a few representatives of the Cyradale.s. 
Among plants from Ixiwer Triassic strata there arc a few 
which form connecting links with the older Permo-Carboniferous 
flora; of these we have a species, described by Blamkenhon as 
Sigillaria oculina, which may be correctly referred to that gcnu.s, 
although an inspection of a plaster-cast of the type-specimen in 
the Berlin Bergakademie left some doubt as to the sufficiency 
of the evidence for adopting the generic name Sigillaria. Another 
Triassic genus, Plewomeia^ is of interest as exhibiting, on the 
one hand, a striking resemblance to the recent genus Isoetes, 
from whi(^ it differs in its much larger stem, and on the other as 


agreeing fairly closely witli the Palaeozoic genera Lepidodeniron 
and Sigillaria. There is, however, a marked difference, as 
regards the floras as a whole, between the uppermost Palaeozoic 
flora of the northern hemisphere and such species as have been 
recorded from Lower Trias.sic beds. There is evidence of a 
distinct break in the succession of the northern floras which is 
not apparent betwTcn Uie Permian and Trias floras of tlte south. 
Passing over the few known species of plants from the middle 
Trias (Mnschelkalk) to the more abundant and more widely 
spread Upper Triassic species as recorded from Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, North America and elsewhere, we find a 
vegetation characterized chiefly by an abundance of Ferns and 
Cycads, exhibiting the same general facies as that of the suc- 
ceeding Rhaetic and Lower Jurassic floras. Among Cycads 
may 1 ^ mentioned species of Pterophyllum {e.g. P. Jaegeri), 
represented by large pinnate fronds not unlike tliose of existing 
species of Xamia, .sf>me Equisetaceous plants and numerous 
Ferns whi< h may be referred to such families as Gleicheniaceae, 
Diplcridinac and Matonineae. Representatives of the Gink- 
goales constitute characteristic members of the later Triassic 
floras, and these, with other types, carry us on without any break 
in continuity to the Rhactic floras of Scania, Germany, Asia, 
Chile, Tongking and Honduras (Map A, VIII.), and to the 
Jurassic and Wealden floras of many regions in both the north 
and south hemispheres. A comparative view of the plants found 
in various parts of the world, in l^ds ranging from the Upper 
Trias to the top of tlie Jurassic system, reveals a striking uni- 
formity in the vegetation both in northern and southern lati- 
tudes during this long succe.ssion of ages. The Palaeozoic type.s 
are barely represented; the arborescent Vascular Cryptogams 
have been replaced by Cycads, Ginkgoalcs and Conifers as 
the dominant cJos.ses, while Ferns continue to hold their own. 
No undoubted Angiosperms have yet been found below the 
Cretaceous system. From the close of the Permian period, 
whii'h marks tlte limit of the Upper Palaeozoic floras, to the 
period immediately preceding the apparently .sudden appearance 
ot Angiosperms, we have a succession of floras differing from one 
another in certain minor details, but linked together by the 
possession of many characters in common. It is impossible to 
considtsr in detail this long period in the history of plant-evolu- 
tion, but we may briefly pa.ss in review the most striking features 
of the vegetation as exhibited in the dominant types of the 
various classes of plants. Fragments of a Jurassic flora have 
recently been discovered by Dr Andersson, a member of Norden- 
skiold’s Antarctic expedition, in Louis Philippe Land in lat. 
63° 15' S. Among other well-known Jurassic genera Nathorst 
ha.s identified the following : Equisetites, Cladophlebis, Todites, 
Thinnfddia, Otozamites, WUliamsonia pecten, Araucarites. The 
discovery of this Antarctic flora is a further demonstration of the 
world-wide distribution of a uniform Jurassic flora. 


Under the head of Algae there i.s little of primary importance to 
recorrl, but it is of intcre.st to notice the occurrence of certain forms 
which throw light on the antiquity of existing families 
of Algae. Species referred on good evidence to the A.igme. 
Charophyta are represented by a few casts of oogonia and .stem 
fragments, found in Jura$.sic and Wealden beds, which Iiear a striking 
resemblance to existing species. There is .some evidence for the 
occurrence of similar Chora " fruits ’’ in middle Triassic rocks; 
some doubtful fossils from the much older Devonian rocks have also 
been quoted as posrible examples of the Charophyta. The oldest 
known Diatoms are represented by some specimens found entangled 
in the spicules of a Liassic sponge, and identified by Rothpletz as 
species of the recent genus Pyxidicula, The calcareous Siphoneae 
are represented by several forms, Identified as species of Dtplopora, 
Triploporella, Neomeris and other genera, from strata ranging from 
the lower Trias limestones of Tirol to the Cretaceous rock.s of Mexico 
and elsewhere. It is probable that the Jurassic Goniolma, de.scribcd 
from French localities, and other genera which need not be men- 
tioned, may also be reckoned among the Mesozoic Siphoneae. A genus 
ZonafrickUfs, compared with species of Cyanopnyeeae, has been 
described as a Calcareous alga from Liassic limestones of .Sile-sia. 

The geological history of M08se$ and Liverworts is at present 
very incomplete, and founded on few and generally unsatismetory 
fragments. It is hardly too much to say that no - . 

otxHiIutely trustworthy examples of Mos.se.s have so far ^vopayta. 
been found in Mesozoic strata. Of Liverworts there are a lew 
species, such as Palasohepatica RostafinskU from the Lower Jurassic 
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rocks of Cracow, Marchantites erecius from the Inferior Oolite rocks 
of Yorkshire, and M. Zeilleri from the Weaklen beds of Sussex. 
These fossil Hepaticae are unfortunately founded only on sterile 
fragments, and placed in the Liverworts on the strength of their 
resemblance to the thallus of Mankantia and other recent genera. 

The Palaeozoic Calamitcs were succeeded in the Triassic period 
by large EquiseHtes, differing, so far as we know, in no essential 
Baaitmt. respcct from existing Equisetums. The large stems 
* represented by casts of Triassic age, Equisetites arenaceus 
’ and other species, probably possessed the iwwcr ol 
secondary growth in tirickjicss; the cones were of the modern tyf)e, 
and the rhizomes occasionally formed large underground tubers 
like those frequently met with in Equisetum arvense, E. sytveUicum 
and other species. Equisetites Muem^tevi is a characteristic and 
fairly widely spread Rhaetic and Liassic species, having a com- 
paratively siendcr stem, with lejif-shcatha consisting of a few broad 
and short leaf-segments. Equiseiiies columnaris, a common fossil 
in the Jurassic plant-beds of the Yorkshire coast, represents another 
type with relatively stout and occasionally branched vegetative 
snoots, bearing leaf-shoaths very like those of Kquisetum maximum 
and other Horsetails. In the Wcalden strata more .slender forms 
have been found — Equiseiiles Etinkardii and E. Lyelli — ^in 
England, Germany, Portugal, Japan and elsewhere, differing still 
less in dimensions from modern species. Of other Equisetalos 
there arc Schisoncuva and Pky Hath era] the former first ap^icars iu 
;^wer Gondwana rocks as a member of the Glossopteria flora, 
migrating at a later epoch into Europe, where it ia represented by 
a Triassic species. The latter genu.s ranges from Uppt'r Carboni- 
ferous to Jurassic rocks; it occurs m India, Australia, and elsewhere 
in the " Gondwana T.and ’* vegetation, as well as in Palaeozoic rocks 
of Asia Minor, in Permian rocks of Siberia, and in Jurassic plant- beds 
of Italy. This genus, like the allieil Calamitcs, appears to have 
possessed cones of more than one type; but we know little of thes 
structure of these Mesozoic Equisctaceons genera as compared with 
our much more complete knowledge of Catamites and Arckaeo- 
calamites. (See above, § I. ” Pahveozoic.”) 

Reference has already been made to Siqillayia oculina and to 
the genus Pleuromeia. Palacolxitanical literature contains several 
, records of species of Lycopodites and Selaginellites-, 

' nearly all of them are sterile fragments, bearing a more 
* or less close resemblance to living Club-Mosses and 
Sclagindlas, but lacking the more important reproductive organs. 
Nathorst has recently described a new type of lycopodiaceous 
cone, Lycostvohus Scotti, from Rhaetic rocks of Scania, from which 
he obtained both megaspores and microsporcs. An investigation by 
Mis.s Sollas of a plant long known from Rhaetic rocks in the Severn 
valley as Naiaaita acuminata has .shown that this genus is in all 
probability a small lycopo<liaccous plant, and neither a Moss nor 
a Monocotyledon, as some writers have stipiv>sod. One of the best- 
known European species is Lycopodites falcatus, originally <lescribcil 
by Lindley and Hutton from the Inferior Oolite of Yorkshire. 

Among the large number of Mesozoic Ferns there are several 
species founded on sterile fronds which po.sse.ss but little interest 
Bin I from a botanical standpoint. Some plants, again, have 
fitieam, referred by certain authors to Ferns, while others have 

relegated them to the Cycads. As examples of these doubtful forms 
may be mentioned Thinnfeldia, characteristic of Rhaetic and Lower 
Jurassic rocks; Dichopteris, rojiresentwl by some exceptionally fine 
Jurassic specimen^ described by Zigno, 
from Italy; and Ctenis, a genus chiefly 
from Jurassic beds, founded on pinnate 
fronds like those of Zamia and other 
Cycads, wth linear pinnae characterizetl 
by anastomosing veins. Plants referretl 
to Schimper's genus Lomatopteris and to 
Cycadoptevis of Zigno afford instances of 
the difficulty of dislingnisliing between the 
foliage of Ferns and Cycads. 'Fhe close 
resemblance between .specimens from 
Jurassic rocks placed in one or other of 
the genera Thinnfeldia, Dichopteris, 
Cycadopteris, &c., illustrates the 
unsatisfactory custom of founding new 
names on imperfect fronds. It is of 
interest to note that some leaf-fragments 
recently found in Pennian nicks of Kansas, 
and placed in a new genus Cilenof>teris, 
are Ivirdly distinguishable from specimens 
of Jurassic and Rhaetic age referred to 
Thinnfeldia and other Mesozoic genera. 
The difficulty of distinguishing between 
Ferns and Cycads is a necessary conse- 
quence of the common origin of these two 
classes; in Palaeozoic times the Cycado- 
filicies and 
" Palaeozoi 
and even ai 
we still see 

relationship. There is reason to believe 
that compound or generalized types— partly Perns and partly 


Pterldospermae (sec above, § I. 
ic ") played a prominent part, 
mprtg recent Cycads and Ferns 
a few indications of their close 
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Cycads— persisted into the Mesozoic era; but without more ana- 
tomical knowledge than wc at present possess, it is impossible to do 
more than to point to a few indications afforded by external, and 
to a slight extent by inlernal, structure of the survival of Cycado- 
filicincan typos. The genu-s Otozamites, which it is customary and 
probably correct to include lu the Cycadales, is represented by 
certain species, such as Otozamites lieani (fig. j;, A), a characteristic 
Yorkshire fossil of J umssic age, wliich in the fonu of the frond, bearing 
broad and relatively short pinnae, c'xhibits a striking agreement with 
the sterile portions of the fronds of A netmia rotundifoiia, a member 
of the fem family Schizaoaccac. Again, another species of the .same 
genus, O. Bunburyanus (fig. 5, B), suggests a comparison with fern 
fr<mds like that of the recent species Mephrolepis Duffi. The scaly 
ramenta which occur in abundance on the leaf-stalk bases of fossil 
Cycads constitute another fern-cliaracter surviving in Mesozoic Cyca- 
dales. Without a fuller knowledge of internal structure and of the 
reproductive organs, we are compelled to speak of some of the 
Mesozoic plants as pos.sibly Forms or possibly Cycads, and not refer- 
able with certainty to one or other cla.ss. It ha.s been found useful 
in some cases to examine niicroscojiically tlic thin film of coal that 
often covers tlic pinnae of fossil fronds, in order to determine the 
form of the epidermal cells which may ne preserved in the carbon- 
ized cuticle^ rectilinear epidermal cell-walls arc usually considered 
characteristic ol Cycads, while cells with undulating walls are more 
likely to belong to Ferrus. This distinction dne.s not, however, afford 
a safe guide; the epidermal cells of .some ferns, e.g. Angioptcris, 
have .straight walls, and oecasiunally the surface cclk of a Cyca<lean 
leaf-segment exhibit a forn-like character. Leaving out of account 
tlio numerous sterile fronds which cannot be certainly referred to 
particular families of Ferns, there arc several genera which bear 
evidence iu their sori, and to some extent in the form of the leaf, of 
their relationship to existing types. 

The abundance of Palaeozoic plants with spx)rangia and sori of 
the Marattiacemis type is m striking contrast to the scarcity of 
Mesozoic ferns which can be reasonably included in the 
Marattiaccac. One of tlu; ftnv fonius so far reconled marattt^ 
is that known as Marattia Mueusteri from Rhaetic 
localities in Europe and Asia. Some species included in tlic genus 
Danaeites or Danaeopsis from Jurassic rocks of Poland, Austria and 
Switzcrlaml may jiossibly be closely allied to the recent tropical 
genus Danaea. Of the Ophinglossaceac there are no satisfactory 
examples; one of the few fossils compared with a recent .species, 
Opkioglossum palmatum, was de.scribed several years ago from 
Tria-ssic rjcks under the name Cheiropteris, but the resemblance is 
one of external form only, and practically valueless as n taxonomic 
criterion. It would ajipcar that the cusporangiatc Ferns suddenly 
sank to very subordinate position after the P^acozoic era. 

The Osmundacuac, represented by a few forms of Palaeozoic age, 
played a more prominent part in the Mesozoic floras. A species 
ilescribcd by Schenk from Rhaetic rocks of Franconia as 
Acrostichites princeps is hardly distinguishable from Oetauna^ 
Todites Williamsom, a widely distributed species in 
Inferior Oolite strata. 'I'hi.s Jurassic species bore bipinnate frond.s 
not unlike those of the South African, Australian, and New Zealand 
Fern Todea barhara, which wtrre characterized by a stout rachis 
and short broad pinnules bearing numerous large i^rangia covering 
the under siirfocc of the lamina. Specimens of Todites have been 
obtained from England, Poland, and elsewhere, sufficiently well 
preserved to afforcr goml 
evidence of a correspon- 
dence in the sfruefure of 
their sporangia with those 
of recent Osmunclaceae. 

This Jurassic and Rhaetic 
type occurs in England, 

Germany, Poland, Italy, 

E>Kt Greenland, North 
America, Japan, China and 
Persia (Map A, X.). Bi- 
ninnate .sterile fronds of 
Todites have in some 
instances been described 
under the designation 
Pecopteris whitbiensis. Tliis 
and other names, such as 
Asptenium whitbiense, A. 
nebbense, Asplenites Roes- 
serti,&c., have been given to 
bipinnate fronds of a type 
fretjuently met with In dif- 
ferent genera and families 
of recent Ferns, e.g. Onoclea 
Struthioptevis, species of 
Cyathea, Asptenium, Gym- 
nogramme. &c. In most 
cases the Rhaetic, Jurassic 
and Wealden Perns inelud^ 
under one or other of these 
names are sterile, and can- 
not be assigned to a particular family, but some are undoubtedly 
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the leaves of Todiies, a genus which may often be recognized by 
the broad and relatively short bluntly terminated pinnules. The 
Jurassic species Cladophlebis denticidata (fig. 6), recorded from several 
European localities, as well as from North America, Japan, China, 
Australia, India and Persia, affords an instance of a common type 
of bipinnate fronrl similar to TodiUs Williatnsoni, which has been 
included in the Polypodiaccac; but such meagre evidence of the 
soral characters as we possess also points to a comparison with 
the recent fern Todea harhara. Our knowledge of the anatomy 
of fossil Oamundaceao has recently been considerably extended 
by Kidston and Gwynne-Vaughan. (For references, see Seward, 
rossil Plants t vol. ii., 1910.) 

The Schizaeaceac include a widely spread species, originally named 
Pecopteris exilis, and subsequently placed in a new genus, Klukia 
_ . . (fig. 7), which is characterized by tripinnate fronds with 

- 55-- ‘ short linear ultimate segments, bearing a single row of 
sporangia with an apical annulus ( * monangic sori " of 
Prantl) on either side of the midrib. This type occurs in Rhaetic 
and Lower Jurassic rocks of 
England, the Arctic regions, 
Japan and elsewhere. Ruffor- 
dta Goepperii, a Wealden type, 
and probably a member of the 
Schizaeaccae, has besen re- 
corded from England, Belgium, 
and other European countries, 
and Japan. 

The Gleicheniaceae appear 
to have been represented by 
Tria.ssic species in North 
America and Europe, anti more 
abuntlanlly in Jurassic, Weal- 
tlcn, or I.owor Cretaceous rocks 
in ^Igium, Greenland, Poland 
and elsewhere. Some exce|j- 
Krc. y,— Klukia exilis. tionally wrfect fragments of 

1-3^ Sporangia enlarged. have been found by Dr 

e ITratrininl- ni'nna Belgium; Dut the.SC haVC HOt 

Inferior Oohte. England. 

of tho type represented by several recent species of Gleicheuia, e.g. 

G. dichotoma, &c., arc abundant in Lower Cretaceous 
plant-beds of Greenland, anti suggest that in the latter 
part of the Mesozoic period the Gleicheniaceae held a 
position in the vegetation of the far north similar to that which 
they now occupy in the southern tropics of India and other regions. 

The recent Malayan genus Matonia (Map B, Matonia), represented 
by two specie.s, Af. pecltnala and M. sarmentosa, i.s clearly a survival 
in southern latitudes of 
a family which occupic«l 
Mmioal- an important 

aeme. place in the 

vegetation of the Rhaetic 
Jurassic and Wealden 
periods. The genera Lo- 
coptcris and Matonidtum 
(fig. «) may be cited as 
the two most important 
types, both as regards 
geographical and geo- 
logical range, of this 
Mesozoic family ; these 
ferns are recorded from 
' England, France, Bel- 
I gium, Germany, Austria, 
Portugal, Poland and 
Italy (Map B, M,), also 
from Greenland (Map B, 
Mg), Spitsbergen (Map B, 
Mg), and Persia (Map B, 
M4). From the .soutnern 
hemisphere, on the other 
hand, we know of one or 
two fragments only which 
can reasonably be referred 
to the Matonineae (Map 
B, Mg), a fact which may 
point to a northern origin 
for this family with its 
two surviving species 
almost confin^ to the 
Malayan region. 

The recent genus, Dipiens, with its four existing species, occurring 
chiefly in the Indo-Malayan region (Map B, Diptcris), is also a 
, modern survival of several Mesozoic types representcnl 
genera as Dictyophyllum (fig. 9), Hansmannia 
" •* and Camptopteris, which were abundant during the 

Rhaetic and Jurassic periods in England, Germany, Sweden and 



Fio. 8.-~Matonidium Goepperti. 

A, Summit of petiole. 

B, Fertile pinnules. 

Inferior Oolite, England. 



(After Schenk.) 

Fig. g.~ Dictyophyllum. Rhaetic 
rocks of Europe and Asia. 


elsewhere in Europe (Map B, D). Important additions to our 
knowledge of the fertile leaves and rhizomes of certain Rhaetic 
species of Dictyophyllum and other genera have recently been made 
by Professor Nathorst of Stockholm, and Professor Richter of 
Quedlinburg has made a thorough investigation of the vegetative 
organs of Uausmannia, a genus possibly identical with Protofhipis, 
which is abundant in Lower Cretaceous and other strata in vanous 
European localities. I'he Dip* 
teridinac are represented also 
by ^cie.s from Mesozoic rocks 
of Persia (Map B, D,), Green- 
land (Map B, DJ, North 
America (DA, South America 
(Dg) and China (Dg). 

The Cyatheaceae constitute 
another family of leptospor- 
angiate Ferns - .. 

which had several 
representatives in ” ' 

Mesozoic floras. Tho numer- 
ous species of fronds from 
Jurassic and Wealden rocks 
of North America and Europe 
referred to Thyrsopteris, a 
rocent monotypic genus con- 
fined to Juan Fernandez, are in 
the majority of cases founded 
on sterile leaves, and of little 
or no botanical value. On 
the other hand, there are 
several fossil Ferns of Juras- 
sic age possessing cup-likc sori 
like those of Thyrsopteris an«l 
other Cyatheaceous Ferns, 
which indicate a wide Mesozoic distribution for this family. Among 
Jurassic species which shoulcl probably be classed as Cyatheaceae, 
Coniopteris hymenophylloides is recorded from England, France, 
Russia, Poland, Bornholm, Italy, the Arctic regions, North America, 
Japan, China, Australia and India. A few tree-ferns which may be 
included in this family — such as Protopteris — have been described 
from Wealden and Lower Cretaceous rocks of England, Germany 
and Austria, It is by no means easy in dealing with fo.S8il ferns to 
distinguish between certain Polypodiaccac — such as species of 
Daua/ria-— and members of the Cyatheaceae. 

It is a striking fact that among the numerous Mesozoic Ferns 
there are comparatively few that can with good reason be referred 
to the Polypodiaceae, a family which plays so dominant _ 
a r«)le at the present day. The frequent occurrence of 
siich names as Aspienmm, Adiantum, Davallia, and 
other Poly pod iaccous genera in lists of fossil ferns is thoroughly 
mi.slcading. 'I’herc arc, indeed, a certain number of species which 
.show traces of sori like those of modern species of Aspienmm and 
other genera, but in most cases the names of recent ferns have been 
u-sed on insuHicie.nt grounds. The Wealden and Jurassic genus, 
Onychiopsis of England, Portugal, Belgium, Germany, Japan, South 
.Africa and Australia, bears a close resemblance to the recent 
Onychium (Crypto^mme), Other Jurassic Ferns described by 
Raciborski from Poland suggest a compari.son with Davallia. 
The resemblance of the sporocarp-like radios — discovered by 
Nathorst in association with Rhaetic Sagenopteris leaves, and more 
recently figured by Halle under a new generic name [Hydropter- 
angium ) — to the sporocarps of Marsilia is an argument in favour 
of including Sagenopteris in the Hydioptcrideae. The majority of 
the .specimens included in the genus Cladophlebis, the Mesozoic 
representative of the Palaeozoic Pecopteris type of frond, are known 
only in a sterile condition, and cannot be assigned to their family 
position. A Wealden plant, Weichselia Mantelli, is worthy of 
mention as a species of very wide geographical distribution, and 
one of the most characteristic members of the Wealden flora. 
This type is distinguished by its largo bipinnate fronds bearing 
long and narrow pinnae with c]o.se-set pinnules,* characterized by 
the anastomosing secondary veins. No traces of sori have so far 
been found on the fronds. Similarly, the genus Sagenopteris, 
characterized by a habit like that of Marsilia, and represented by 
fronds consisting of a few spreading broadly oval or narrow segments, 
with anastomo»ng veins, rame on the apex of a common petiole, 
is abundant in rocks ranging from the Rhaetic to the Wealden, but 
has* not so far been satisfactorily placed. The evidence adduced 
by Nathorst and some other writers is, however, not convincing; 
until wc find well-preserved sporocarps in connection with vege- 
tative frond.s we prefer to keep an open mind as regards the 
position of Sagenopteris. 

The abundance of Cycadean plants is one of the most striking 
features of Mesozoic floras. In most cases we have only the evidence 
of sterile fronds, and this is necessarily unsatisfactory; - . , 

but the occurrence of numerous stems and fertile shoots 
demonstrates the wealth of Cycadean plants in many parts 
of the world, more particularly during thei Jurassic and Wealden 
pdriotF\ From Palaeozoic rocks a few fronds have been described, 
such as PterophyUnm Payoli, P. Combrayi, Plagiosamites and 
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Sphenosamites. chiefly from French locaUties, >vhich arc referred to I fronds, which there is good reason to Su 

the Cycads because of their similarity to the pinnate fronds of Upper Tnassic, Rhaetic, Jurassic and Walden rocks 
modern Cycadaceae. In the succeeding Triassic system Cycadean * Austraha, JapM, China and elsewhere m the southern hetni^ e. 



Map B. — Mj-M, 

Dj-Dg, Distribution of the Dipteridinae. 

G-iCr.,, Distribution of the Ginhgoales 
during the Mesozoic and Tertiary 
Perioda. 

Gi (Trias-Tertiary): 

Gg, Ga (Rhaetic- T iirassic) ; 

G4 (Tertiary, Sakhalin I.): 
plants become much more abundant, especially in the Keuper period; 
from Rhaetic roclrs a still greater number of fyjics have been re- 
corded, among which may be mentioned Ntlssonta (fig. 10), Anomo- 
zamites, Pierophyllum, Otozamites, Cycadites (fig. 11). The species 
of Nilssonia shown in fig. 10 {N. campta) is a characteristic member 
of the Jurassic flora, practically identical with a form from Rhaetic 
rocks described as Nilssonia polymorpha. The large frond of 
Cycadites represented in fig. ii (C. Saportae) is from the Wealden 
strata of Sussex, and possibly identical with Cycadites tenuisectus 
from Portugal. In addition to these genera there are others, such 
as Ctenozamites, Ctenis, and Podozamites, the position of which is 
less certain. Ctenozatnites occurs chiefly in the Rhaetic coaMiearing 
beds of Scania, and has been found abo in the Liassic clays of 



Fig 10 —Nilssonia compta. Inferior Oolite, England. 
Dorsetshire and in the Inferior Oolite beds of Yorkshire, as well 
as in Rhaetic strata in Persia and ^ 

its bipinnate fronds, and may be compared with the recent Au.stralian 
genus Rottitfnffl— peculiar among living Cycads m having bipmnMe 
frond-s. Clenis has been incorrectly placed among the ferns by some 
authors, on account of the occurrence of supposed sporangia on ite 
ninnac; but there is reason to bcUeve that these so-called sporan^ 
are probably nothing more than prominent papillose cells of the 
epidermis. Podozamites (fig. 12) is usually considered to » ^ycad 
but the broad pinnae (or leaves) and their arrangement on the axis 
sueaests a possible relationship with the southern comferou.s genus 
Ai^his, represented by the kauri pine and other 
The considerable variation in the site of the pinnae ol Pod.ozamttes, 
as represented by species from the Jurassic rocks in the Arctic regions 
Sd Srious Europ^ localities, recalls the vanation in Ipgth and 
breadth of the leaves of Agathis. With regard to the distinguishing 
features and the distribution of the numerous Cycadean leaves 
of Mesozoic age, the most striking fact is the abundance of 


D, G, Distribution of tho Maiommae, Dipteridinae, Ginkgoales. 

G„ (Jurassic); Gig (Cretaccous-lertiary); 

G„ (Jurassic and Tertiary); Gjg ( Tertiary, Alaska) , 

Gy (Jurassic): G,4 (Crclaccou-i-iertiary), 

Ga (Rhaetic-Jurassic): G„ (Jurassic) ; 

Cro (Trias-Rhaetic) ; G,b ( J urassui, Spitshcrgeni 

G,o (Rhaetic, Chfle); G„ (Jurassic, Franz Josef Land)» 

Gji ( 1 rias) ; 

as well in North America, Greenland, j m d_otlier .Arctic lands and 
IhroiTghout Europe. It is 
noteworthy that Tertiary 
plant - beds have yielded 
hardly any specimens that 
can be recognized as 
Cycads, 

A more important ques- 
tion is, Wliat knowledge 
have wc of the repro- 
ductive organ.s and stems 
of these fossil Cycads ? 

Cycadean stems have re- 
cently been found 
in great abun- 
dance in Jurassic 
and po.ssibly higher strata 
in Wyoming, South Dakota, 
and other parts of the United 
States. Cycadean stems have 
been found also in the upper- 
most Juras.sic, Wealden and 
Lower Cretaceous rocks of England, 

India and other parts of the world. 

An example of an Indian Cycadean 
stem from Upper Gondwana rocks is 
represented in fig. 13; the surface of 
the trunk is covered with persistent 
bases (fig. 1.3, A) o£ the fronds known 
a.s Ptitophyllum cutchense, which are 
practically the same as the European 
species Williamsonia pecten(6g. 17). In 
a section of the stem (fig. 13, B) a large 
pith is seen to occupy the axial region, 
and this is surrounded by a zone of 
secondary wood, which appears to differ 
from the characteristic wood of modern 
Cycads (see Gymnospbrks) in having — 

a more compact structure. It is in- Fig, ii,—Cycctdiiw^£fpoi^ 
teresting to had that G. R, Wieland of iae. Wealden, England. 

XX. Id 
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- University has noticed in some oi the Cycadean stems from 
, eha Black hills of Dakota and Wyoming that the wood, appears to 
.monesB a similar atxucture, differing in its narrower meduJJary rays 
from the wood of modern Cycads. The lozenge-shafped areas 
external to the axis of the stem represent the sections of petioles, 
some of which are shown in fig. 13, A, attached to the stem. The 
majority of Mesozoic stems agree in external appearance with those 
of recent species of Encephalartos, Macrozamia, and some other 
genera; the trank is encased in a mass of persistent petiole-bases 
separated from one another by a dense felt or packing of scaly 
xamenta. The structure of the leaf-stalks is like that of modern 



Fig. 12. — Podozamites 
Janceotatus. Inferior Oolite, 
JEnglanrl. 



B 


Fig. 13. — Cycadean stem, 
from Upper Gondwana rocks, 
India. A, Surface view; B, 
Transverse section of stem. 


Cycads, but the ramenta, instead of having the form of long uni- 
c^lular hairs like those on the petioles and bud-scales of existing 
species are exactly like the palcae or ramental scales characteristic 
;of the majority of ferns. This fern-like character affords an inter- 
esting survival of the close relationship between Cycads and Ferns. 
Some examples of Jurassic Cycadean stems from Wyoming are 
characterized by an unusually rich development of ramental 
4>cales; the ramenta from the old leaf-bases form an almost complete 
■covering over the surface of the trunk. Professor Lester Ward 
has instituted a new acneric name, 
Cycadella, for these woolly forms. In 
a few cases the fossil stems show no 
y trace of any lateral flowering shoots, 

and in that respect agree with modern 
forms : an instance of this is afforded 
by a large Cycadean trunk discovered 
some years ago in one of the Portland 
quarries, and named Cycadcoideagigan- 
tea (fig. 14). In this stem the flowers 
may have been terminal, as in exist- 
ing Cycads. A.s a rule, however, the 
fossil stems .show a maCrkcd diilcrcnce 
from modern forms in the possession 
of lateral shoots given off from the 
axils of leaves, and terminating in a 
flower of complex structure containing 
numerous orthotropous .seeds. These 
reproductive shoots differ in many 
important respects from the flowers 
of recent Cycads, and chiefly on this 
account it is customary to include the 
plants in a separate genus, Bennett- 
ties, and in a separate group — the 
Bennettitales— distinct from that of 
the Cycadales including the existing 
Cycads. The best preserved specimens 
of the true Bpnnfttites type so far 
described are front the Lower Green- 
sand and Wcaldcn of England, and 
from Upp>er Mesozoic strata in North 
America, Italy and France. A study 

of the anatomical structure of the 

vegetative stem, which on the whole 
tp that of recent 

fSriSd Cycads (fig. IS, I and 2), reveals 

e.ngian . certain charact^ which ate not mdt 

-with in modern Cycads. The chief distinguishing feature is 
‘tatSotded by the leaf- traces; in species, (see Qxmnpsperms) 



these pursue a somewhat complicated course as they pass 
from me petiole towards the vascular cylinder of the stem, 
but in Benneilites the vascular bundles from the leaves followed 
a more direct course through the cortex of the stem (fig. 15, 
3). Among existing types the genus Macrozamia appears 
to show the nearest approach to this simpler structure of the 
leaf-traces. In a Floridan species of Zamia the leaf-traces 
arc described as characterized oy a more direct course from the 
stele of the stem to the leaves than in most modern genera, thus 
agreeing more closely with the extinct BsnneUites. The typical 
Bennetiites female flower (fig. 15, 4 and 7), as investigated in English, 
French, Itahan, and American specimens, may be briefly described 
as a short lateral shoot or peduncle, arising in a leaf -axil and ter- 
minating in a bluntly rounded apex, bearing numerous linear bracts 
enclosing a central group of appendages, some of which consist of 
slender pedicels traveraeil by a vascular strand and bearing a 
single terminal ovule enclosed in an integument, which forms a 
distal canal or micropyle. Associated with these seminiferous 
pedicels occur sterile appendages consisting of slender stalks, 
terminating in distal expansions, which form a fleshy covering over 
the surface of the flower, leaving small apertures immediately above 
the micropyles for the entrance of the pollen-grains. It has been 
suggested by some authors that the almost complete investment of 
the small Bennettites seeds by the surrounding swollen ends of the 
intcrscminal scales (fig. 15, 7) represents an approach to the angio- 
spermous ovary. In Bennettites the ovules arc left exposed at the 
apex, but they are by no means so distinctly gymnospermous as 
in recent Cycads and Conifers. The seeds have in some cases been 
preserved in wonderful perfection, enabling one to make out the 
structure of the embryo, with its bluntly conical radicle and two 
fleshy cotyledons filling the cxalbuminous seed (fig. 15, 11), 

Our knowledge of the reproductive organs of the Bcnncttitaccao 
has until recently been confined to the female flowers, as described 
by Camithcrs, Solms-Laubach, Lignier, and others. The fortunate 
discovery of several hundred Cycadean stems in the United States, 
of Lower Cretaceous and Upper Jura.ssic age, has supplied abundant 
material, which has lately been investigated and is still receiving 
attention at the hands of Mr Wicland. This investigator has 
already published a well- illustrated account of his discoveries, 
which give valuable information as to the morphology of the male 
organs, and lead us to expect additional results in the future of 
the greatest importance and interest. On .some of the American 
stems flowers have been found, borne at the apex of lateral shoots, 
whicli posse.ss fully developed male organs consisting of sporangia 
•with spores (pollen-grains), surrounding a conical central receptacle 
bearing numerous small and probably functionless or immature 
ovules (fig. 15, 10). The structure of this type of flower may be 
briefly <lescribe(l us follows. In shape and size the flower Is .similar 
to that long known as the female flower of Bennettites and William- 
soma. A number of hairy line.ar bracts enclose the whole; internal 
to tlicsc occur 12 to 20 crowded pinnate leaves (sporophylls), with 
their apical portions bent over towards the axis of the flower, the 
bases of the petioles being fused laterally into a disk surrounding 
the base of the conical receptacle. Numerous pairs of pinnules are 
attached to the rachis of each sporophyll, and the larger pinnules 
bear 20 to 30 .synangia (sori or pluriloculsu" sporangia) (fig.15, 8 and 9). 
The synangia consist of a stout wall composed of thick-walled cells, 
succeeded by a layer of more delicate and smaller elements; and 
internal to the wall occur two rows of sporangial loculi containing 
micro.spores. When the synangia are ripe dehiscence takes place 
along a median line between the two rows of loculi. In size, posi- 
tion, arrangement, ajid manner of dehiscence the sporangia bear a 
striking resemblance to those of Marattia and Danaea among 
recent Marattiaccac. The most important point elucidated by 
this discovery is the very close correspondence of the male organs 
of the Bennettites flower with the sporophylls and synangia of 
Marattiaceous ferns — a further relic of the common origin of 
Cycads and Ferns. It remains to be seen if the ovulifcrous cone in 
the centre of the flower represents simply a functionle.sa gynoecium, 
as in W elwilschia axid abnormal cones of certain Coniferae, or if the 
flowers were hermaphrodite, with both male and female organs 
fully developed. We have a combination in the same flower of 
sta&cd ovules, the structure of which has already been described, 
and interseminal scales constituting a complex gynoecium, which 
exhibits in certain features an approach to the angiospermous t)rpe, 
and differs in structure from other Gymnosperm nowers, associated 
with male organs constructed on a plan almost identical with that 
of. the sporophylls in Marattiaceae. In many of the flowers de- 
scribed by Mr Wieland the structure is identical in essential 
features with that of the female flowers of Bennettites Gibsonianus 
described by Carruthers and by Solms-Laubach, and with that 
of a French Liassic species described by Limier : the whole consiart-s 
of a convex receptacle bearing mature seeds at the tips of pedicels 
associated with interseminal scales (fig. 15, 7) as already described. 
Mr Wieland 's researches have, however, demonstrated the existence 
in flowers of this type of the remains of a disk at the base of the 
receptacle, between the receptacle and the sun-ounffing bracts, to 
whimstaminate leaves were originally attached. The flowers hither- 
to regarded as female were in sotne cases at least hermaphrodite, 
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6ot the male organs had been thrown ofi before the complete 
development of the gynoecium. This fact suggests the possibility 
that the flowers described by Mr Wieland, in which the male 
organs are mature and the gynoecium is composed of very short and 
immature ovuliferous stalks and interseminal scales, are not 
essentially distinct from those which have lost the staminate leaves 



ifBennettite stem : portion of transverse section of stem; a, vascular 
cylinder; b, leaf- traces; c, pith; d, cortex. 

2, Bennettites stem, tangential section; flower-peduncles. 

3, Uennettites stem, leaf-traces attached to the vascular cylinder and 

passing as simple strands through the cortex; d, cortex. 

4, willio/msonia. Wealden, England, 

5, Young leaf of Bennet$ites. 

<j, Ramcnta of Betmetiiies in transverse section. 

7, Denneitites, female flower in longitudinal section, f, apex of 

peduncle; g, bracts (shown in surface view in 4); A, seeds and 
seminiferous pedicels; i, interseminal scales, 

8, Bennetfites, synangium of male flower, showing line of dehiscence, 

A, and microsporcs, 1. 

9, Synangium, in transverse section, showing sporanglal groups, 

w, and microsporcs, 7 . 

to, Bennettites flower in vertical section, showing the central female 
portion, f», two sporophyUs bearing synangia (male), 0, and 
hairy bracts, g, 

11, Bennettites seed in longitudinal section, showing the dicoty- 
ledonous embryo; p, cotyledons; r, radicle; s, testa. 

(1-3, after Carruthers-, 5, 8, 9 and 10, after Wieland] 7, after Scott] 
II, after Soltns-Laithach^) 

and possess mature seeds. It is probable that the flowers of 
Bennettites were normally hermaphrodite, and they may have been 
markedly protandrous. We cannot decide at present whether the 
gynoecium in a flower, such as that represented in fig. 13, 7, has 
partially aborted pr whether it would have matured later after the 
fall of ihe male organs. 

It is clear that Bennettites differed in many essential respects 
from the few modern survivors of the Cycadophyta. Po.ssil flowers 
of a type more hke that of modern Cyc^3 are few in number, and 
it is not by any means certain that all of those described as Cycadean 
flowers and seeds wetp borne by plants which should be included 
in the Cycadophyta; a few female flqwers have beep described 
from Rhaetic rocks of Scanjia and elsewhere under the name Zamio- 
strohus — these cmisist of an axis with slender pedicels or carpophylls 
given off at a wide angle and bearing two ovules at the distal ehd; 
the structure is in fact similar to that of a Zan^ie^ female flower, 
ia which the intempdss of the peduncle have been diongated so as 
to give a> looser arrangement to the carpels, it has heen suggested 


that one at leaat of the flowers, that originally described by Mr 
Carruthers from the Inferior Oohte of Yorkshire as Beania gracilis, 
may have been borne by a member of the Ginkgoalea. From 
I urassic rocks of France and Italy a few imperfect st>ecimtt3S have 
been described as carpels of Cyca^s, like those of the recent genus 
Cycas (see GyMNO$i>BRMs); while a few of these may have been 
correctly identified, an inspection of some of the original examples 
in the Paris collections leads one to express the opinion that others 
arc too imperfect to determine. Pinnate fronds of the Cycae type, 
characterized by the presence of a midrib and no lateral veins in 
tlie linear pinnae, arc recorded from Rhaetic rocks of Germany, 
from Wealden strata in England (fig. 11) and Portugal, and from 
Liassic beds in Dorsetshire. One large specimen is figured by 
Hecr from I-ower Cretaceous rocks of Greenland, and by the side 
of the frond is shown a carpel with lateral ovules, as in the female 
flower of Cycas ] but an examination of the type-specimen in the 
Copenhagen Museum led the present writer to regard this supposed 
carpel as valueless. Professor Nathorst, as the result of n more 
recent examination of Heer’s specimen, found that the segments 
of the frond are characterized by the presence of two paralld veins 
instead of a single midrib, with a row of stomata between them; 
for tins type of Cycadekn leaf he proposed the generic name Pseudo- 
cycas. Another well-known Cycadean genus is Williamsonia, so 
named by Mr Carruthers in x8;o, and now applied to certain pinnate 
fronds — e. g. those pre- 
viously described as 
mites gigas (fig. lO), and 
others known under such 
names as PterCphyllum or 
Ptilophyllum pecten, &c., 
both common J urassic 
species — as well as to 
stems bearing ptsl uncles 
with terminal oval flowers, 
similar in form to those of 
Bennettites. There is good 
evidence for supporting 
Professor Williamson’s con- 
clusions as to the organic 
connexion between the 
flowers, originally d c- 
scribed from Inferior Oolite 
rocks of Yorkshire and sub- 
sequently named William- 
sonia (fig. 15, 4), and the 
fronds of Zamites gigas, 
now known n\iW illiamsonia 
gigas (fig. 16). There can 
be little doubt that the 
majority of the Cycadean 
fronds of Jurassic and 
Wealden age, which are 
nearly always found de- 
tached from the rest of 
the plant, were borne on 
stems of the Bennettites 
type. Williamson was the 
first to express the opinion 
that the Bcnnettitean 
flowers known as William- 
sonia were borne on the 
trunks which terminated in 
a crown of pinnate fronds 
of the type long known as 
Zamites gigas] this view 
was regarded by Safwrta and others as incorrect, and the nature of 
the Bcnnettitean foliage was left an open question. A re-examina- 
tion of the English material in the museums of Paris and else- 
where ha.s confirmed Williamson's conclusions. Mr Wieland has 
also described young bipinnate fronds, very like those of recent 
species of Zamia and Encephalartos , attached to a Bennettites 
stem, and exhibiting the vernation characters of many recent 
Cycads (fig. 15, 5). In Williamsonia the stem bore comparativelv 
long fertile shoots, which, in contrast to those of pro- 

jected several inches beyond the surface of the tiiain trunk, and 
terminated in a floWer wliich appears to have resembled thosfi of 
the true Bennettites. Nathorst haS recently described specimeas 
of Williamsonia from the Jurassic rooks of Whitby with inicto- 
Sporophylls like those of Wieland ’s species. Wiiliamsoma obcurs 
in the Upper Gondwana rocks of India; it is recorded also from 
strata ranging from the Rhaetic to the Lower Cretaceous period 
ill Englahd, Portugal, Sweden, Bornholm, Greenland, ital^ and 
North America. Professor Nathorst has described another 
type of stem from the Rhaetic beds of Scania. It consists 
of a comparatively small and repeatedly fork^ axis bearing in 
each fork a flbVrer; the flowers, which are regarded fits mile and 
female, app^ear to be similar to those of Bennat$ites. The leaves, 
borne oh tne re^dns between the false dichotomies, aw those of 
Anomoitamites tftintfr, a type Of Cycadean frond Ori^iitul^ detonsJiled 
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by Brongniart. The flowers, or some of them, were originally and Wealden age, but an abundance of fossil wood (Araucatioxylon) 
<l«^ribecl by Nathorst as IVilliamsonia angusiifolia. This form of from Jurassic and Cretaceous strata in Europe, North America 
stem, of a habit entirely different from that of recent Cycads and Madagascar an <1 elsewhere agreeing with that of recent Araucarieae) 


extinct Bennettites, points to the existence in the Mesozoic era of I in addition to several well- 
another typo of Gymnosperm allied to the BennetU tales 

of the Jurassic and Cretaceous periods by its flowers, ^ CN 

but possessing a distinctive character in its vegetative I' / B 

organs. There is no doubt that the Cycadophyta, using \ ' f ^ 

the term suggested by Nathorst in 1902, was repre- \ / ^ 

seated in the Mesozoic period by several distinct families \ / 

or classes which played a dominant part in the floras \ / A \ I) 

of the world before the advent of the Angiosperms. In V / 1/ ^ 

addition to the bisjxirangiate reproductive shoots of y / 

BennetiiUs, distinguished by many important features ” W 

from the flowers of recent Cycads, a few specimens of » "KY ■ — 

flowers have been discovered exhibiting a much closer 1 n r 

resemblance to those of existing Cycads, e.g. Andros~ C \\\ 

frofiMs Ba/dMttit from Bathonian rocks of France; ZawiVei r''V^/^V\ 1 \\ 

familiariSj described many years ago by Corda, from \ I \\ 

tx)wer Cretaceous rocks of Bohemia, and Androstrobus \ ' '/ f jo 

Nathorsti^ from Wealden beds in Sussex. The majority '■ ^ 

of the species W'erc, however, characterized by flowers of 

a different type known as Bennettites and H'illiamsoma. 

The living Maidenhair-tree {Ginkgo bitoba) (sec Gym- <— 

NOSPBRMS) remains, like Malonia and Dipieris, among G 

the ferns, as an isolated relic in the midst | 

OlakgoxltM, of recent vegetation. In Rhactic, Juras-sic F 

and Wealden floras, the Ginkgoalus were ' 

exceedingly abundant (Map B, Oi-G,;); in addition to Fig. 18. — Leav 

leaves agreeing almost exactly with those of the recent A, Ginkgodiutn, Japan (Jurassic), 
species (fig. 18), there arc othens separated as a distinct B, C, D, E, F, H, Ginkgo leaves. — 
genus, Baiera (fig. 18, G), characterized by the greater C, Greenland (Lower Cretaceous) ; 

number and narrower form of the segments, which may (Wealden); F, England (Jurassic) ; 


of I in addition to several well-preserved female flowers. C. A. Hollick 

r\r\/)/i /X 




Leaves of Ginkgoalcs. 


species (fig. 18), there arc others separated as a distinct B, C, D, E, F, H, Ginkgo leaves. — B, frona Franz Josef Land (Jurassic): 
genus, Baiera (fig. 18, G), char.acterized by the greater C, Greenland (Lower Cretaceous) ; D, Siberia (Jurassic) ; E, Germany 

number and narrower form of the segments, which may (Wealden); F, England (Jurassic) ; H, China (Rhactic). 

be best compared with such leaves as those of the G, Baiera leaf, Inferior Oolite, England. 

recent fern and of certain spexics of .Sc/tizaza. (A, after Yokoyanta) B, after Nathomt; C, D, after Hcer; E, after Sekenk: 
Male flowers, like those of Ginkgo bilob.a, but usually H, after Kra$$er. All the figures J nat, size.) 


characterized by a rather larger number of oval pollen-sacs on the 
stamens, have been found in England, Germany, Siberia and 
elsewhere in association with Ginkgo and Baiera foliage. The 
occasional occurrence of three or even lour pollen-sacs on the stamens 
of the recent species affords a still closer agreement between the 
extinct and living types. Seeds like those of Ginkgo hiloba have 
also been record^ as fo.ssils in Jurassic rocks, and it is pos.siblc 
that the type of flower known as Beania. from the inferior Oolite 
rocks of Yorkshire, may have been borne by Ginkgo or Baiera. 



Fig. 17.— Fronds of WilHamsonia pecien. 

The regions from which satisfactory examples of Ginkgoales 
or Ginkgo) have been recorded arc shown in Map B (Gj-Gj^). Both 
Tertiary and Mesozoic localities are indicated in the map. 

An adequate account of fossil Mesozoic Conifers is impossible 
within the limits of this article. Coniferous twigs are very common 
in Mesozoic strata, but in most cases we are compelled 
Coatferm/eM. to refer them to provisional genera, as the evidence of 
vegetative shoots alone is not sufficient to enable us to 
determine their posi^n witliin the Coniferac. ^ere are, however, 
several forms wmch It is reasonable to include in the Araucarieae; 
that this family was to the fore in the vegetation of the Jurassic 
period is unquestionable. We have not merely the striking 
resemblance of vegetative shoots to those of recent species of 
Afenuse^a and Agathis, e.g. species of Nageiopsis, abundantly 
represented in the Upper Jurassic beds of the Potomac area in 
North America, species of Pagiopkyllum and other genera of Jurassic 


and E. C. Jeffrey have recently shown that some Lower Cretaceous 
specimens of the well-known genus Brachyphyllum obtained from 
Staten Island, N.Y., pos.sess wood of the Araucarian type. This genu.s 
has long been known as a common and widely spread Jurassic 
and Cretaceous conifer, but owing to the absence of petrified speci- 
mens and of wcll-prc.scrvcd cones, it has been impossible to refer 
it to a definite position in the Conifcrales. It is now clear that some 
at least of the species of Brachyphylhim must be referred to the 
Araucarieae. In a recently published paper Seward and Ford 
have given a general account of the Araucarieae, recent and extinct, 
to which reference may be made for furtlier details as to the 
geological history of this ancient section of the Coniferales. Some 
of the fossils referred to the genus Kaidecarpon, and originally 
described a.s inonocotyledonous inflorescences, are undoubteil 
Araucarian cones ; other cones of the same type have been placed 
in the genus Cycadeosirobus and referred to Cycads. Araucarifes 
Hudlestoni, described by Mr Carruthers from the Coralline Oolite 
rocks of Malton in Yorkshire; Aramarites sphaerocarpa from the 
Inferior Oolite of Somerset ; also another cone found m the North- 
ampton Sands, which is probably specifically identical with A. 
Hudlestoni, and named by Carruthers Kaidecarpon ooliUcmt, afford 
good illustrations of British Araucarian flowers. A flower of a 
rather different type, Pseudaraucaria major, exhibiting in the 
occurrence of two .seeds in. each scale an approach to the cones of 
Abietincae, has been described by Professor Fliche from Lower 
Cretaceous rocks of Argonne, 'J'lie well-known Whitby jet of 
U])per Liassre age appears to have been formed to a large extent 
from Araucarian wood. Among the more abundant Conifers of 
Jurassic age may be mentioned such genera as Thuytes and Cnpres- 
sites, which agree in their vegetative characters with members of 
the Ciiprc-sslncae, but our knowledge of the cones is far from satis- 
factory. Many of the small female flowers borne on shoots with 
foliage of the Cupressus type consist of spirally disposed and not 
vcrticillate scales, e.g. 'I'huyies expansus, a common Jurassic species. 

Fossil wood, described under the name Cuppssinoxyton, has been 
recorded from several Mesozoic horizons in Europe and ebewhcrc, 
but this term has been employed in a wide sense as a designation 
for a type of structure met with not only in the Cupressineae, but 
in members of other families of Coniferae. The Abietineac do not 
appear to have played a prominent part before the Wealden period; 
various older species, e.g. Rhaetic specimens from Scania, art 
recorded, but it is not until we come to the Upper Jurassic and 
Wealden periods that this ma<lern family was abundantly repre- 
sented. Fossil wood of the Pinites type {Pityoxylon) has been 
described from England, France, Germany, Sweden, Spitsbergen, 
North America and elsewhere; some of the best British examples 
have been obtained from the so-called Pine-raft, the remains of 
water-logged and petrified wood of Lower Green.sand age, seen at 
low water near Brook Point in the Isle of Wight. Well-preserved 
Abietineous female flowers have been obtained from the Wealden 
rocks of England and Belgium, e.g. Pinites Dnnkeri, P- Solmsi, 
Ac.; specimens of seeds and vegetative shoots are recorded also 
from SpitebeTKcn and other regions. Hollick and Jeffrey have 
recently added to our knowledge of the anatomy of Cretaceous 
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species of Pinus, and Miss Stopes and Dr Fujii have made im- 
TOftant contributions on the structure of Cretaceous plants from 
Japan. Cones of Lower Cretaceous age have been described by 
Fhche from Argonne, which bear a close resemblance to the female 
flowers of recent species of Cedrus. The two surviving species of 
Seqitoia afford an illustration of tlie persistence of an old type, but 
unfortunately most of the Mesozoic species referred to this genus 
do not possess sufficiently perfect cones to confirm their identifica- 
tion as examples of Sequoia. Some of the best examples of cones 
and twigs referred to Sequoia are those described by Hcer from 
Cretaceous rocks of Greenland, and Professor D. P. Pcnhallow of 
Montreal has described the anatomical structure of the stem of 
Sequoia Langsdorfii, a Tertiary species occurring in EiirorKs and 
North America. 

There are a few points suggested by a general survey of the 
Mesozoic floras, which may be briefly touched on in conclusion. 
In following the progress of plant-life through those periods in 
the history of the earth of which records are left in ancient sedi- 
ments, seams of coal or old land-surfaces, we recognize at certain 
stages a want of continuity between the floras of successive ages. 
The imperfection of the geological record, considered from the 
point of view of evolution, has been rendered familiar by Darwin’s 
remarkable chapter in the Origin of Species. Breaks in the chain 
of life, as represented by gaps in ^e blurred and incomplete 
documents afforded by fragmentary fossils, are a necessary 
consequence of the general plan of geological evolution; they 
mark missing chapters rather than sudden breaks in an evolu- 
tionary series. On the other hand, a study of the plant-life of 
past ages tends to the conviction that too much stress may be 
laid on the imperfection of the geological record as a factor in 
the inte^retation of palaeontological data. The doctrine of 
Uniformitarianism, as propounded by Lyell, served to establish 
geology on a firmer and more rational basis than it liad previously 
possessed; but latterly the tendency has been to modify the 
Lyellian view by an admission of the probability of a more 
intense action of groups of forces at certain stages of the earth’s 
history. As a definite instance a short review may be given of 
the evidence of palaeobotanical records as regards their bearing 
on plant-evolution. Starting with the Permo-Carboniferous 
vegetation, and omitting for the moment the Glossopteris flora, 
we find a comparatively homogeneous flora of wide geographical 
range, consisting to a large extent of arborescent lycopods, 
calamites, and other vascular cryptogams, plants which occupied 
a place comparable with that of Gymnosperms and Angiosperms 
in our modern forests; with these were other types of the greatest 
phylogenetic importance, which serve as finger-posts pointing 
to lines of evolution of which we have but the faintest signs 
among existing plants. Other types, again, which may be 
referred to the Gymnosperms, played a not unimportant part in 
the Palaeozoic vegetation. No conclusive proof has so far been 
adduced of the existence in those days of the Cycads, nor is there 
more than partial evidence of the occurrence of genera which 
can be placed with confidence in any of the existing families of 
Conifers. There are, moreover, no facts furnished by fossil 
plants in support of the view that Angiosperms were represented 
either in the low-lying forests or on the slopes of the mountains 
of the Coal period. Passing higher up the geological series, we 
find but scanty records of the vegetation that existed during the 
closing ages of the Permian period, and of the plants which 
witnessed the beginning of the Triassic period we have to be 
content with the most fragmentary relics. It is in rocks of 
Upper Triassic and Rhaetic age that abundant remains of rich 
floras are met with, and an examination of the general features 
of the vegetation reveals a striking cxjntrast between the Lower 
Mesozoic plants and those of the Palaeozoic period. Arborescent 
Pteridophytes are barely represented, and such dominant 
types as Lefndodendron, SigiUaria, Calamites and Sphenophyllum 
have practically ceased to exist; Cycads and Conifers have 
assumed the leading role, and the still luxuriant fern vegetation 
has put on a different aspect. This description applies almost 
equally to the floras of the succeeding Jurassic and Wealden 
periods. The change to this newer type of vegetation was no 
doubt less sudden than it appears as read from palaeobotanical 
records, but the transition period between the Palaeozoic type 
of vegetation and that which flourished in the Lower Mesozoic 


era, and continued to the close of the Wealden age, was probably 
characterized by rapid or almost sudden changes. In tte 
southern hemisphere the Glossopteris flora succeeded a Lower 
Carboniferous vegetation with a rapidity similar to that which 
marked the passage in the north from Palaeozoic to Mesozoic 
floras. This appwently rapid alteration in the character of the 
southern vegetation took place at an earlier period than that 
which witnessed the transformation in the northern hemisphere. 
The appearance of a new type of vegetation in India and the 
southern hemisphere was probably connected with a widespread 
lowering of temperature, to which reference has already been 
made. It was from this Glossopteris flora that several types 
gradually migrated across the equator, where they formed port 
of the vegetation of more northern regions. The difference 
between the Glossopteris flora and those which have left traces 
in the Upper Gondwana rocks of India, in the Wianamatta and 
Ilawkesbury beds of Australia, and in the Stormberg series of 
South Africa is much less marked tlian that between the Permo- 
Carboniferous flora of the northern hemisphere and tlie succeed- 
ing Mesozoic vegetation. In other words, the change took place 
at an earlier period in the south than in the north. To return to 
the northern hemisphere, it is clear that the Wealden flora, as 
rcpre.sented by plants recorded from England, France, Belgium, 
Portugal, Russia, Germany and other European regions, as also 
from Japan and elsewhere, carries on, with minor differences, 
the facies of the older Jurassic floras. It was at the close of the 
Wealden period that a second evolutionary wave swept over the 
vegetation of the world. This change is most strikingly illus- 
trated by the inrush of Angiosperms, in the equally marked 
decrease in the Cycads, and in the altered character of the ferns. 
It would appear that in this case the new influence, supplied by 
the advent of Angiosperms, had its origin in the north. Unfor- 
tunately, our knowledge of the later floras in the southern hemi- 
sphere is very incomplete, but a similar transformation appears 
to have characterized the vegetation south of the equator. 
As to the nature of the chief factors concerned in the two revolu- 
tions in the vegetable kingdom, if it is admissible to use so strong 
a term, only a guess can be hazarded. Physical conditions no 
doubt played an important part, but whatever cause may have 
had the greatest share in disturbing the equilibrium of evolu- 
tionary forces, it would seem that the apparently sudden 
appearance of Cycads and other types at the close of the Palaeo- 
zoic period made a widespread and sudden impression on the 
whole character of the vegetation. At a later stage — in post- 
Wealden days — it was the appearance of Angiosperms, probably 
in northern latitudes, that formed the chief motive power in 
accelerating the transition in the facies of plant-life from that 
which marked what we have called the Mesozoic floras, to the 
vegetation of the Upper Cretaceous and Tertiary periods. 
With the advent of Angiosperms began, as the late marquis of 
Saporta expressed it, “ Unc revolution, ainsi rapide dans sa 
marche qu’universclle dans ses effets.” From the floras of the 
Tertiary age we pass by gradual stages to those which charac- 
terize the present phase of evolutionary progress. Among 
modern floras we find here and there isolated types, such as 
Ginkgo, Sequoia, Matonia, Dipteris and the Cycads, persisting 
as more successful survivals which have held their own through 
the course of ages; these plants remain as vestiges from a remote 
past, and as links connecting the vegetation of to-day with that 
of the Mesozoic era. 

Authorities. — Glossopteris Flora t Blandford, H. F., *' On the 
age and correlation of the Plant-bearing Series of India, &c.,'* 
Quarterly Joumed Geol. Soc. vol. xxxi. (1875); Feistmantel, "Fossil 
Flora of the Gondwana System," Mem. Geol. Sun>. India, vols. iii., 
&c. (1879, &c.); Seward, Fossil Plants as Tests of Climate (Cambridge, 
1892), with bibliogr.'iphy; " The Glossopteris Flora," Science Pro- 
gress, with biblio^aphy: " On the Association of SigiUaria and 
Glossopteris in South Africa," Q.J.G.S., vol. liii. {1897); E. A. N. 
Arber, Catalogue of the Fossil Plants of the Glossopteris Flora in the 
Department of Geology (British Museum, Nat. Hist., Brit. Mus. 
Catalogue (London, 1905), with full bibliography; Medlicott and 
Blanford, Manual of the Geology of India (2nd ed., Oldham, R. D., 
Calcutta, 1893) ; David, “ Evidences of Glacial Action in Australia 
in Permo-Carboniferous time," Q.J.G.S., vol. lii. (1896); Zeiller, 
6 liments de paliohotanique (Paris, 1900); FotoniS, " Fossile Pflancen 
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aus dditscfa nnd poftariealsch Ostafrika/* DaUsch-Ostafirika, vii. 
(Berlin, 1900), wJtt bibliography. Gtnerml • Fotoni^, Lehrbuch dtr 
PfitmxtnpalcumtologiB (Berlin, 1899): Scott, Studies i* Fossil Botany 
(1900) ; ^warcl, Fossil Plants (Cambridge ; vol. i., 1898) ; voL ii. 1910. 
with bibliography ; ZeiQcr, " Revue des travaux de pal6ontologic 
vAgdtale,” Rev. gin. hot. (1903 ct aeq.). Catalogue of the Mesozoic 
Plants in the Britiah Museum, (a) Wealden Flora," pts.i. andii.; 
(6) “Jurassic Flora" (pt. i., i694~-i9oi; pt. ii., 1904), with biblio- 
graphy: " On the Structure and Aihnitics of MfUoniapedinata, with 
Notes on the Geological History of the MaUmineat*' Phil. Trans. 
cxci. (1899); " On the Structure, &c., of Dipteris," ibid. cxdv. (1901), 
with bibliography; Seward and Ford, “ The Araucarieae, Recent and 
Extinct," Phil. Trans. R. Soc. (London, 1906); G. K. Wieland, 
“ American Fossil C^cads," Publication Carnegie Inslit. (Washington, 
1906); Nathorst, " Palhobotani-sclic Mittril.," K. Svensk. Vetenskaps. 
Ahaa. Hand, xlii., No. 5 (1907); The Norwegian North-Polar Expedi- 
tion, vol. iii. (1893-18^): “ Fossil Plants from Franz Josef Land;” 
L. F. Ward, “ Status of the Mesozoic Floras of tiie United States," 
Twentieth Ann. Rep. Ceol. Survey (Washington, 1900): Solms- 
Laubach, “ Ueber das Genus Pleurometa," Dot. Zeit. (1899) : Newton 
and Teall, " Notes on a Collection of Rocks and Fossils from Franz 
jo-sef Land," 0 ./.C. 5 . vol. liii. (1897); Hollick and Jeffrey, “Studies 
of Cretaceous Q>tiiferou3 remains," Mem. New York Botanical Garden, 
vol. iii. (1909); Stopss and Fujii, “Structure and Affinities of 
Cretaceous Plants," Phil. Trans. R. Soc. (1910). References to im- 
portant papers on Mesozoic lx)tany will be found in the biblio- 
graphies mentioned in the above list. (A. C. Ss.) 

in. — Tertiary 

After the Wealden period, and before the deposition of the 
lowest strata of the Chalk, so remaikable a change takes place 
in the character of the vegetation that this &-eak 
cmsfisflMi ^ taken as, botanically, the transition point 

from a Secondary to a Tertiary flora. A flora 
consisting entirely, with a single doubtful exception, of 
Gymnosperms and Ciyptogams gives place to one containing 
many flowering plants; and tliese increase so rapidly that before 
long they seem to have crowded out many of tixe earlier types, 
and to have themselves become the donunant forms. Not only 
do Angiosperms suddenly become dominant in all known plant- 
bearing deposits of Uf^r Cretaceous ^e, but strangely enough 
Ihe earliest found seem to belong to living orders, and comnwmy 
have been referred to existing genera. From Cretaceous times 
onwards local distribution may change; yet the successive floras 
ran be analysed in the same way as, and compared with, the 
living floras of different regions. World-wide floras, such as seem 
to clwacterize some of the older periods, have ceased to be, and 
plants ore distributed more markedly according to geographical 
provinces and in climatic zones. This being the case, it will be 
most convenient to discuss the Tertiary floras in successive 
order of appearance, since the main interest no Imger lies in 
tlie occurrence of strange extinct plants or of transitional forms 
connecting orders now completely isolated. 

The accurate correlation m time of the various scattered plant- 
bearing deposits is a matter of considerable difficulty, for plant- 
remains are preserved principally in lacustrine strata laid down 
in separate basins of small extent. This it is obvious must 
commonly be the case, as most leaves and fruits are not calcu- 
lated to drift far in the sea without injury or in abundance; nor 
are they likely as a rule to be associated with marine organisms. 
Deposits containing marine fossils can be compared even when 
widely separated, for the ocean is continuous and many marine 
species are world-wide. Plants, on the other hand, like land 
and freSh-water animals, occupi^ areas which may or may not 
have been continuous. Therefore, without a knowledge of the 
physicid geography of any particular period, we cannot know 
w'hether like or unlike floras might be expected in neighbouring 
areas during that period. If, however, we discover plant- 
bearing stCata interstratifled with deposits containing marine 
fossils, we can fix the period to which the plants belong, and may 
be able to correlate them in distinct areas, even thoug^h the 
floras be unlike. This clear stratigraphical evidence is, however, 
so tately found that much uncertainty still remains as to the 
true age of several of the floras hew to be described. 

In rocks approximately equivalent to the Lower Greensand 
of England, or slightly earlier, Angiosperms make their first 
appearance; but as the only strata of this age in Britain are of 
marine origin, we have to turn to other countries for the evidence, 


The earliest Angiosperm yet found in Europe is a single mono- 
cotyledonous leaf of doubtful affinities, named by Saporta 
Alismaeites primaevtts (fig. i), and foui^ in the Valoiginian 
strata of Portugal. These deposits seem 
to be equivalent to British Wealden rocks, 
though in the latter, even in their upper 
p^, no trace of Angiosperms has been 
discovered. No other undoubted Angib- 
sperm has yet been discovered in Europe 
in strata of this age, but Heer records a 
poplar-like leaf from Urgonian strata, a 
stage newer than the Vaienginian, in 
Greenland, and Saporta has described from 
strata of the same date in Portugal a 
Euphorbiac'eous plant apparently ctosely 
allied to the living Phyllanthus and named 
by him Choffatia Francheti (fig. 2). We Fig. t.^Alismacites 
must turn to North America for a fuller primaevus. 
knowledge of the earliest flowering-plants. 

In S. Dakota a remarkable series has been discovered, lying 
unmistakably between marine Uj^er Jurassic rocks below and 
Upper Cretaceous above. There has been a certain 
amount of confusion as to the exact strata in which 
the plants occur, but this has now been cleared up 
by the researches of Lester F. Ward, who has shown how the 
Secondary flora gives place to one of Tertiary character, 

The lower strata — i.e. those most allied to the Jurassic— contain 
only Gymnoroerms and Cryptogams. The neaet division (Dakota 
Na 2 of ; Meek and Hayden) 
contains Gymnosperms and Kerns 
of Neocomian types, or even of 
Neocomian species; but mingkd 
with these occur a few dico^le- 
donona leaves belonging to four 
genera. The specimens are very 
fragmentary, and alt that can be 
saud is that one of the forms may 
be allied to oak, another to fig, a 
third to Sapindus, and the fourth 
may perliaps be near to elm. The 
“ Potomac Formation " of Virginia 
and Maryland is doubtless also 
mainly of Neocomian age, for 
though it rests nnconformably on 
much oldi^r strata, the successive 
floras found in it arc so allied to 
those of Dakota as to leave little 
doubt as to the general homotaxis 
of the series. Lester Ward re- 
cords no fewer than 737 distinct 
forms, consisting chiefly of Ferns, 

Cycads, Conifers and Dicotyledons, 
the Ferns end Cycads being con- 
fined mainly to the Older Potomac, 
while the Dicotyledons are princix^ally represented in the Newer 
Potomac, though occurring more rarely even down to the base of 
the series. Six successive stages have been defined in the Potomac 
formation. The Mount Vernon beds, Which occur about the middle 
of the series, have as yet yielded only a small number of species, 
though these include the most interesting early Angiosperms. 
Among them arc recorded a Casuarina, a leaf of Sagittaria (which 
however, as observed by ZeiUer, may berong to Smilax), two species 
of poplar-Kke leaves wfth remarkably cordate bases, Menispermites 

e bly B water-lily) and Celastrophyllum (perhaps allied to 
rus), Proteophyllum, found in the same bed, and also in the 
Infra-Cretaceous of Portugal, seems to have belonged to a Protca- 
ceous plant, though only leaves without fruits nave yet been 
discovered in deposits of this early date. Whatever doubt may be 
left as to the exact botanical position of these early Lower Cretaceons 
Angiosperms, it is clear that both Monocotyledons and Dicotyledons 
arc represented by several Wpes of leaves, and that the flora ex- 
tended over wide areas in North America and Greenland, and is 
found again at a few points in Europe. There is yet no clear 
evidence either of dimatlc zones or of the existence of geographical 
provinces during this period. 

The next strata, the AquUa Creek scries, contain a well-marked 
dicotyledonous flora, in which boffi the form and nervation of the 
leaves begin to approximate to those of recent times. The leading 
charaotmiMic of this Middle Potomac flora is the proportion of 
DirotyMons. Notwithstanding this apparent passage-bed, there 
is 'a marked difference between the Older and the Newer Potomac 
floras, very few species passing from the otie to the other. Only 
Z5 out of 405 plants in the older series occur in the beds above,. 
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thougb already more than 350 species have been determined from 
this newer senes. The plants from the Amboy Clays, which form 
the most ImTOrtant division of the Newer Potomac series and were 
iBOiiogxai^ea in 1895 by J. S, Newberry, seem to belong to the com-' 
mencement of the Upper Cretaccons period. It is remarkable 
that nearly 80 % of the species arc Dicotyledons, and that no 
Monocotyledons hiave been found. The mere enumeration of tl»e 


and another extinct Proteaceous ^enus named' Proieotdts, Magnolia 
(7 species), Liriodendron (4 species), Menisper mites, Lauvus and 
allied plants, Sassafras (3 species), Cinnamomum, Prunus, Hymenaea, 
Dalbergia, Bauhinia, Caesalpinia, Fontainea, ColuUa and other 
Leguminosae, Ilex, Cetasirus, Celastrophyllum (10 species), Acer, 
RhamniUs, Paliurus, Cissttes, Tiliaephyllum, Passi flora, Eucalyptus 
0 species), Hedera, Aralia (8 species), Cornophyllum, Andromeda 
(4 species), Myrsint, Sapotacites, Diospyros, A cerates. Viburnum 
and Various genera of uncertain affinities. The points that suggest 
themselves with regard to this flora are, that it includes a fair 
representation of the existing orders of wann-tcm|icrate deciduous 
trees: that the more primitive types— such as the Amentaceac — do 
not appear to iircponderate to a greater extent than they do in the 
existing temperate flora; that the assemblage somewhat suggests 
American amnitics; and that When we take into account deficient 
collecting, local conditions, and the non-preservation of succulent 
plants, there is no reason for saying that certain other orders must 
nave been absent. The great rarity of Monocotyledons is a common 
characteristic of fossil floras known only, as tliis one h, from leaves 
principally belonging to deciduous trees. With regard to suggested 
Amerii^a affinities, it must be borne in mind that the Neocomian 
Angio^erms arc little known except in America and in Greenland, 
and that wc therefore cannot yet say whether families now mainly 
American were not formerly of world-w'i<le distribution. We 
know that this was the case with some, such as Liriodendron', and 
in Eucalyptus wc see the converse, where a genus formerly American 
is now confined to a far distant region. The Neocomian flora has 
been collected from an area extending over about 30° of latitude; 
but there is little evidence of any corresponding climatic change;. 
We cannot yet say, however, that the deposits are exactly con- 
temporaneous, and the great climatic variations that have taken 
place in the northern hemisphere during the existence of our living 
flora should make ns hesitate to correlate too minutely from the 
evidence oi plants alone. 

The highest division of the Dakota series (known as Dakota 
No. I) which lies immediately beneath Upper Cretaceous strata 
with marine fossils, contains a flora so like that of the Tertiary 
deposits that only the clearest geological evidence has been con- 
sidered sufficient to prove that Hcer was wrong when he spoke of 
the plants as Miocene. These highest plant-bearing strata rest, 
according to Lester Ward, somewhat unconformablY on the Dakota 
No. a; they show also a marked diflercnce in the included plants. 
The genera of Dicotyledons r^resented are Quercus, Sassafras, 
Platanus, Celastrophyllum, Cissttes, Viburnites. 

In the central parts oi North America the lacustrine plant-bearing 
deposits are of enormous thickness, the Dakota series being followed 
by marine Cretaceous strata known as the Colorado and Montana 
groups, and these being succeeded conformably by a thousand feet 
or more of lacustrine shales, sandstones and coal-scams, belonging 
to the Laramie series. This also contains occasional marine Upper 
Cretaceous fossils, as 'well as reptiles of Cretaceous types. An 
extensive literature has grown up relating to these Laramie strata, 
for owing to the I'ertiary aspect of the contained plants, geologists 
were slow to recognise that they could bo truly contemporaneous 
and interbedded with others yielding Cretaceous animals. In 
addition to this, the earlier writers included in the Laramie series 
many deposits now known to be of later date and truly Tertiary, 
and the process of separation is even now only partially completed. 
It will M .safest in these circumstances to accept as our guide to 
the true Laramie flora the carefully compilcu " Catalogue " of 
F. H. Knowlton. According to this catalogue, the true Laramie 
flora includes about 250 species, more than half of which are 
deciduous forest trees, herbaceous Dicotyledons, Monocotyledons 
and Cryptogams, all being but poorly represented. Among the 
few Monocotyledons are leaves and fruits of palms, and traces of 
grasses and sedges. The Dicotyledons include several water-lilies, 
a somawbat doubtful Tr^a, and many genera of forest trees still 
common In America. loe genera best ^presented are Etcus 
( 3 X species), Quercus (16 species), Popnlus (il species), Rhamnus 
(9 species), Platanus (8 sp^es). Viburnum (7 species), Magnolia 
(6 species), Cor«t« (5 species), Cinrtamomum (5 species), Juglans 
(4 species), Acer (4 species), Salix (4 species), Aralia (3 species), 
Rhus (3 species). Sequoia (3 Species). Of trees now extinct in 
America, Eucalyptus and Ginkgo are perhaps the most noticeable. 
So large a proportion of the trees still belongs to the flora of North 
America that one is apt to overlook the fact that among the more 
^ecialised plants some of the largest American orders, such os the 
Coe^ortfM, ate still missing from strata belonging to the Cretaceous 
period. 


England. 
Wanting 
Upper Chalk 
Middle Chalk 
Lower Chalk \ 
Upper Green-sand / 
Gault 

Lower Green-sand 


Tbe imperfection and want of continuity of the records in 
Europe have made it necessary in dealing with the Cretaceous' 
floras for us to pve the first place to America. But 
it is now advisable to return to Europe, where J 
Upper Cretaceous plants are not uncommon, and 
the position of the deposits in the Cretaceous series can often: 
be fixed accurately by their close association with marine strata 
belonging to definite subdivisions. As these divisions of 
Cretaceous lime will have to be referred to more than once, it 
will be useful to tabulate them, thus showing which plant-beds 
seem to be referable to each, and what are the British strata, 
of like age. It has not yet been found possible so closely to 
correlate the strata of Europe with those of America, where 
distance has allowed geographical differences in both fauna, 
and flora to come into play; therefore, beyond the references to 
Lower or Upper Cretaceous, no classification of the American 
Cretaceous strata has here been given. In Europe the most 
commonly accepted divisions of the Cretaceous period are as 
follow ; — 

France, Ac. 

Danian 
Senonian 
Turonian 

Ccztomanian 
Albian 
Aptian 
Valenginiaa 
Urgonian 

Wcaldcn Ncoootnian 

In the continental classification the deposits from the Gault 
downwards are grouped as Lower Cretaceous; but in Great 
Britain there is a strong break below the Gault and none above; 
and the Gault is therefore classed as Upper Cretaceous. The 
limits of the divisions in other places do not correspond, the 
British and continental strata often being so unlike that it is 
almost impossible to compare them. The doubt as to the exact 
British equivalent of the Valenginian strata of Portugal, which 
yield the earliest Dicotyledon, has already been alluded to. 
The plant-bearing deposits next in age, which have yielded 
Angiosperms, appear to belong to the Cenomanian, thou^ from 
Westphalia a few species belonging to the Cryptogams and 
Gymno.sperms, found in deposits correlated with the Gault* 
have been described by Hqsius and von der Mardc. 

In Great Britain the whole of the Upper Cretaceous strata are 
of marine origin, and liave yielded no land-plants beyond a few 
fir-cones, drift-n-ood and rare Dicotyledonous leaves in the Lower 
Chalk. Most of the deposits which have yielded Angiosperms o£ 
Cretaceous age in central Europe correspond in age with the English 
Upper Chalk (Senoniah), but a small Cenomanian flora has been 
collected from the Unter Quader in Moravia. Heer described 
from this deposit at Molctein 13 genera, of which 7 arc still living 
containing 18 species, viz. : i fern, 4 Conifers, i palm, 2 figs, i Crei- 
neria, ^ laurels, 1 Aralia, i Chondrophyllum (of uncertain affinities), 

2 magnolias, 2 species of Myrtaceae and a species of walnut. Saxony 
yields from strata of this period at Niederschoeaa 42 species do- 
scril>ed by Ettingshausen. 

This small flora is most 
remarkable, for no fewer 
than 6 genera, containing 
8 species, are referred to 
the Proteaceae. The Cen- 
omanian flora of Bohemia 
is larger and equally pecu- 
liar. Among the Dicotyle- 
dons described by Velenov- 
sky are the following: Cred- 
neria (5 species) , Aralicuxae 
(17 species), Proteaceae (8 
sp^os), Myrira (2 species), 

Ficus (^ species), Quercus 
(2 species) , Magnoliaceae 
I5 speoics), Bombaceae 
(3 species), Laurineat 
(2 species), Ebenaceas 
h species), VerbenaceaOf 
Combretaceae, Sapindacead 
{2 species], CamelliaceaOf 

Eucalyptus (2 species), Ptsonia, Phillyrea, Rhus, Prunus, BignoniOi,. 
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Laurus, Salix, Benthamia. To this list Bayer adds Arisiohehia, 
The Cenomanian flora of central Europe a|}pcars to be a sub* 
tropical one, with marked approaches to the living flora of Australia. 

majority of its Dicotyledons belong to existing genera, but 
one of the most prolific and characteristic Cretaceous forms is Cred- 
wri'a (Fig. 3), a genus of doubtful affinities, which has been compared 
by different authors to the poplars, planes, limes and other orders. 

The Cretaceous plant-beds of Westphalia include both Upper 
and Lower Senouian, the two floras being very distinct. Hosius 
and Von dcr March describe, for instance, 12 specie.^ of oak from 
the Upper and 6 from the Lower strata, but no species is common 
to the two. The same occurs with the figs, with 3 species above 
and 8 below. The 0 species of Cndneria arc all confined to the older 
deposits. In fact, not a single Dicotyledon is common to these 
two closely allied divisions of the Cretaceous scries; a circumstance 
not easy to explain, when wc see how well the oaks and figs are 
represented in each. Four species of Dewalquea, a ranunculacoous 
genus allied to the hellebore, make their appearance in the Upper 
Senonian of Westphalia, other species occurring at Aix-la-ChaTOllc 
in deposits of about the same age. The Senonian flora of the last- 
named place, and that of Macstricht, are still only imperfectly 
known. It is unnecessary to trace the variations of the Upper 
Cretaceous flora from point to jioint; but the discoveries within 
the Arctic circle have been so surprising that attention must again 
bo calk'd to them. Besides the Lower Cretaceous plants already 
mentioned, Heer has described from Greenland a flora of Ceno- 
manian age, and another belonging to the fksnonian. The Ceno- 
manian .strata have yielded already 177 .siiccics, the different 
groups being represented in these proportions : Cryptogams, 37, 30 
of wliichare Ferns; Cycads, 8; Conifers, 27; Monocotyledons, 8; Ape- 
talous Dicotyledons, 31 ; other Dicotyledons, Oft. The Senonian strata 
have yielded 118 species, 21 of which arc Cryptogams, ii Conifers, 
5 Monocotyledons, 75 Dicotyledons. Forest trees, especially oaks, 
are plentiful, and many of the species are identical with those found 
in Cretaceous deposits in more southern latitudes. Both of these 
floras suggest, however, that the clim.ate of Greenland was some- 
what colder than that of Westphalia, though scarcely colder than 
warm-temperate. 

The Cretaccoui? deposits just described are followed by a series 
of Tertiary formations, but in Europe the continuity between 
Cretaceous and Tertiary is not quite complete. The Tertiary 
formations have been assigned to six periods; these are termed : 
Paleocene, Eocene, Oligocene, Miocene, Pliocene, Pleistocene, 
and each has its own botanical peculiarities. 

During the Paleocene period the plants wore not markedly 
different from those of the Upper Cretaceou.s. Its flora is still 
but imperfectly known, for we are dependent on two 
***'’®® localities for the plants. There is found at 
Sezanne, about 60 m. cast of Paris, an isolated 
deposit of calcareous tufa full of leaves, which gives a curious 
insight into the vegetation which flourished in Paleocene times 
around a waterfall. Sezanne yields Ferns in profusion, mingled 
with other shade-loving plants such as would grow under the 
trees in a moist ravine; its vegetation is comparable to that of 
an island in the tropical seas. Monocotyledons are rare, the 
only ones of much interest being some fragments of p<indanaceous 
leaves. The absence of Gymnosperms is noticeable. The 
Proteaceae are also missing; but other Dicotyledons occur in 
profusion, many of them being remarkable for the large size 
of their deciduous leaves. Among the flowering plants are 
Dewalquea, a ranunculaceous genus already mentioned as 
occurring in tlie Upper Cretaceous, and numerous living genera 
of forest-trees, such as occur throughout the Tertiary period, 
and are readily comparable with living forms. Saporta has 
described about seventy Dicotyledons, most of w-hich are peculiar 
to this locality. 

Thu plant-bearing marls of Gelindcn, near T.i 4 ge, contain the 
debris of a Paleocene forest. The trees seemed to have flourished 
on neighbouring chalky heights. The mo.st abundant species of 
this forest were the oaks and chestnuts, of which a dozen liave 
been collected; laurels, Viburnum, ivy, several Aralias, Dewalquea, 
a Thuja and several Ferns may be added. This flora is compared 
by SaiKjrta and Marion with that of southern Japan. Other de- 
posit's of this in France have furnished plants of a more varied 
aspect, including myrtles, araucarias, a bamboo and several fan- 
leaved palms. Saporta points out the presence in tiicse Paleocene 
deposits of certain types common, on the one hand, to the American 
Tertiary strata between the Missouri and the Rocky Mountains, 
and on the other, to the Tertiary flora of Greenland. The Paleocene 
deposits of Great Britain are of marine origin, and only yield pinc- 
conus and fragments of Omuuda, 
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The British Eocene and Oligt^e strata yield so large a flora, 
and contain plant-beds belonging to so many different stages, 
that it is unfortunate we have still no monograph 
on the subject, the one commenced by Ettingshausen Boeame aad 
and Gardner in 1879 having reached no farther than 
the Ferns and Gymnosperms. This deflciency Britain, 
makes it impossible to deal adequately with the 
British Eocene plants, most of the material being either 
unpublished or needing re-examination. 

In the earliest Eocene plant-beds, in the Woolwich and Reading 
series, a small but interesting flora is found, which suggests a tem- 

K rate climate lcs.s warm than that of earlier or of later periods. 

aves of planes are abundant, and among the plants recorded are 
two figs, a laurel, a Robinia, a GreviUea and a palm. Ferns arc scarce, 
Ettingshausen and Gardner recording only Aneimia subcretacea and 
Pteris (?) Prestwichii. The only Gymnosperms determined are 
Libocedrus adpre$sa, which is close to L. decurrens of the Yosemite, 
and Taxodium europaeum. A few plants have been found in the 
next stage, the Oldhaven beds, and among these are fig and 
cinnamon. Gardner considers the plants to point to subtropical 
conditions. The London Clay has yielded a large number of plants, 
but most of the species are represented by fruits alone, not by 
leaves. This circumstance makes it difficult to compare the flora 
with that of other formations, for not only is it uncertain which 
leaves and fruits belong to the same plant, but there is t-hc additional 
source of doubt, that different elements of the same flora may be 
represented at different localities. Of some plants only the de- 
ciduous leaves are likely to be preserved, whilst other succulent- 
leave<l forms will only be known from their woody fruits. Among 
the 200 plants of the London Clay are no Ferns, but 6 genera of 
Gymnosperms — viz. Callitris (2 siiecics), Sequoia, Atkrotaxis (?) 
Ginkgo, Podocarpus, Pinus; and several genera of palms, of which 
the tropical Nipa is the most abundant and most chamcteristic, 
among the others being fan-palms of the genera Sabal and Chamae- 
tops. The Dicotyledons need further study. Among the fruits 
Ettingshausen records Quercus, Liquidambar, Laurus, Nyssa, 
Diospyros, Symplocos, Magnolia, Victoria, Higktea, Sapindus, 
Cu^ania, Eugenia, Eucalyptus, Amygdalus', he suggests that the 
fruits of the I.ondon Clay of Sheppey may belong to the same 
plants as the leaves found at Alum my in the Isle of Wight. 

The next stage is represented by the Lower Bagshot leaf-beds 
of Alum Bay. These pipeclays yield a varied flora, Kttingshau.sun 
recording 274 species, ^longing to 116 genera and 63 families. 
Gardner, however, is unable to reconcile this estimated richness 
with our knowledge of the flora, and surmises that fossil plants 
from other localities must have been inadverlcntly included, lie 
considers the flora to be the most tropical of any that has so far 
been studied in the northern hemisphere. Its most conspicuous 
plants are Ficus Bowerbankii, Aralia primigenia, ComJJtonia 
acutiloba, Dryandra Bunburyi, Cassia Ungeri and the fruits of 
Caesalpinia. The floras which it chiefly resembles are first, that 
of Monte Bolca, and second, that of the Gres du Soissonais, which 
latter Gardner thinks may be of the same age, and not earlier, as 
is generally supposed. The total number of species found at Alum 
according to this author, is only about 50 or 60. 

To the Bagshot Sand succeeds the thick mass of sands with 
intercalated plant-beds seen in Bournemouth cliffs. Each bed 
yields peculiar forms, the total number of species amounting to 
many hundred, most of them differing from those occurring in the 
strata below. The plants suggest a comparison of the climate 
and forests with those of the Malay Archipelago and tropical 
America. At one place wc find drifted fruits of Nipa, at another 
Hightea and Anona. Other beds yield principally palms, willows, 
laurels. Eucalyptus or Ferns; but there are no Cycads. As showing 
the richness of this flora, we may mention that in the only orders 
which have yet been monographed, Ferns are represented by 17 
species and Gymno.sjpcrm3 by 10, though these arc not the groups 
best represented. Gardner speaks of the Bournemouth flora as 
appearing to consist principally of trees or hard-wooded shrubs, 
comparatively few remains of the herbaceous vegetation being 
preservwl. llie higher Eocene strata of England — those alx>ve tho 
Bournemouth Beds — arc of marine origin, and yield only drifted 
fruits, principally fir-cones. 

‘ In the volcanic districts of the south-west of Scotland and tho 
north-east of Ireland plant-beds are found inlercalated between 
the lava-flows. These also, like the lignites of Bovey Tracey, 
have been referred to the Miocene period, on tlie supposed evidence 
of the plants; but more recent discoveries by Gardner tend to 
throw doubt on this allocation, and suggest that, though of varioui 
ages, the first-formed of these deposits may date back to early Eocene 
times. The flora found in Mull points distinctly to temperate 
conditions; but it is not yet clear wlusther this indicates a different 
period from the subtropical flora of the south of England, or whether 
the difference depends on latitude or local conditions. The plants 
include a Fern, Onoclea htbridica, close to a living American form; 
four Gymnosperms belonging to the genera Cryptonmia, Ginkgo, 
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Taxus and Podocarpus; Dicotyledons of about 30 species, several 
of which have been figured. Among the Dicotyledons may be 
mentioned Platanus, Acer (?), Quercus 
Viburnum, Alntts, Magnolia, Corylus (?), 
Castanea (f), Zizyphus, Pop^us and the netlle- 
Ukc Bochtueria antiqua. The absence of the 
so-called cinnamon-leaves and the Smilaceae, 
which always enter into tlic composition of 
Middle Eocene and Oligocene floras, is notice- 
able. The Irish strata yield two ferns; 7 
Gymnosperras, Cupressus, Cryptomeria, Taxus, 
Podocarpus, Pinus (2 species), 2'swa; and 
leaves of about 25 Dicotyledons. The most 
abundant leaf, according to Gardner, does not 
seem distinct from Celastr^hyllum Benedeni, 
of the Paleocenc strata of Gelindcn; a water- 
lily, Nelumbium Buohii, occurs also in Oligo- 
cene beds on the Continent; tlic species of 
MacCUntockia (fig. 4) is found both in the 
Arctic floras anti at Gelinden. Among the 
otiier plants are an alder, an oak and a 
doubtful cinnamon. 

Leaving these Scottish and Irish deposits 
of doubtful age, we find in the Hampshire 
Basin a thick scries of fluviatilc, lacustrine 
and marine deposits undoubtedly of Lower 
and Middle Oligocene date. Their flora is 
still a singularly poor one, though plants have 
been obtained at many diflerent levels; they 
perhaps indicate a somewhat cooler climate 
than that of the Bournemouth series. Among 
the more abundant plants are nucules of 
several species of Chara, and drifted fruits 
and seeds of water-lilies, of Folliculites (now 
generally referred to Siralioies) and of Limno- 
carpus (allied to Potamogeion)', there is little 
else mixed with these. Other seams arc full 
of the twigs and cones of Athrotaxis, a Conifer 
now confined to Tasmania. Ferns are repre- 
sented by Gteichenia, Lygodium and Chryso- 
Fig. q.—MaeClin^ dium Lantaeanum, which last hsis a very wide 
tockia tnnervata. range in time; Monocotyledons, by a Sabal 
and a feather-palm, as well as by the two aquatic genera above 
mentioned ; Gy^nosperms, by the extinct araucarian genus Dolio^ 
strobus, by rare pine-cones, and by Athrotaxis. Dicotyledonous 
leavas arc not pkntiful, the genera recorded being Andromeda, 
Cinnamomum, Zisyphus, Rhus, Viburnum. 

The lignite deposits and pipeclays of Bovey Tracey in Devon, 
referred by Hccr and Pengclly to the Miocene period, were con- 
sidered by Gardner to be of the same age as the Bournemouth beds 
(Middle Eocene). Recent researches show, however, that Heer's 
view was more nearly correct. The flora of Bovey is like that of 
the lignite of the Wetterau, which is either highest Oligocene or 
lowest Miocene. Several species of Nyssa are common to the 
tw'o districts, as are a climbing palm, two vines, a magnolia, &c. 
The common tree at Bovey is Sequoia Couttsiae, which proljably 
grew in profusion in the sheltered valleys of Dartmoor, close to 
the lake. Above these strata in Gre^t Britain there is a complete 
break, no species of plant ranging upwards into the next fossiliicrous 
division. 

Space will not allow us to deal with the numerous scattered 
deposits which have yielded Tertiary plants. It will be more to 
the purpose to take distant areas, where the order of the strata 
is clear, and compare the succession of the floras with 
Ceatredaaii in other geographical regions and in 

Fran«™ o^^^*^** latitudes. For this study it will be most 
convenient to take next south and central France, 
for in that area can be found a series of plant-bearing strata in 
which is preserved a nearly continuous history of the vegetation 
from Upper Eocene down to Pliocene. The account is taken 
mainly from the writings of Saporta. 

The gypsum-deposit of Upper Eocene date at Aix in Provence 
commences this scries, and i.s remarkable for the variety and perfect 
preservation of its organic remains. Among its Gymnosperms are 
numerous Cupressineae of African affinity belonging to the genera 
Callitris and Widdringtonia, and a juniper close to one indigenous 
in Greece. Fan-palms, several .speaes of dragon-tree and a banana, 
like one living in Abyssinia, represent the more peculiar Mono- 
cotyledons. Among the noticeable Dico^ledons are the Myricaceae, 
Proteaceae, Lauriueae, Bombax, the Judas-tree, Acacia, Ailanthus, 
while the most plentiful forms are the Araliaceae. Willows and 
poplars, with a few other {flants of more temperate regions, are 
found rarely at Aix, and seemingly point to casual introduction 
from surrounding mountains. In a general way, spiny plants, 
with stifi braacbes and dry and coriaceous leaves, dominate the 



flora, as they now do in Central Africa, to which region on the whole 
Sajwrta considers the flora to be most allied. 

The succeeding Oligocene flora appears to be more characterised 
by a gradual replacement of the Eocene species by allied forms, 
than by any marked change in the assemblage or in the climatic 
conditions. It forms a perfectly gradual transition to the still newer 
Miocene period, the newer species slowly appearing and increasing 
in number. Saporta considers that in central and southern 
Europe the alternate dry and moist heat of the Eocene period 
gave place to a climate more equally and more universally humid, 
and that these conditions continued without material change into 
the succeeding Miocene stage. Among the types of vegetation 
which make their appearance in Europe during the Oligocene 
period may be mentioned the Conifers Libocedrus salicomioides, 
several species of Chamaecyparis and Sequoia, Taxodium distichum 
and Glyptostrobus europaeus. The palms inciude Sabal haeringiana, 
S. major and Flabellaria. Among the Myricaceae several species of 
Comptonia arc common. These new-comers arc all of American 
type. Aquatic plants, especially water-lilies, are abundant and 
varied; the soil-dry Callitris and Widdringtonia become scarce. 

Though we do not propose to deal with the other European 
localities for Eocene and Oligocene plants, there is one district 
to which attention should be drawn, on account of 
the exceptional state of preservation of the specimens. 

On the Baltic shores of Prussia there is found a 
quantity of amber, containing remains of insects and plants. 
This is derived from strata of Oligocene age, and is particularly 
valuable because it preserves perfectly various soft parts of the 
plants, which are usually lost in fossil specimens. The tissues, 
in fact, are preserved just as they would be in Canada balsam. 
The amber yields such things as fallen flowers, perfect catkins 
of oak, pollen grains and fungi. It enables us to determine 
accurately orders and genera which otherwise are unknown in 
the fossil state, and it thus aids us in forming a truer idea of the 
flora of the period than can be formed at any locality where the 
harder parts alone are recognizable. No doubt this amber 
flora is still imperfectly known, but it is valuable as giving a 
good idea of the vegetation, during Oligocene times, of a mixed 
wood of pine and oak, in which there is a mixture of herbaceous 
and woody plants, such as would now be found under similar 
conditions. 

The plants of which the floral organs or perfect fruits are pre- 
served include the amber-bearing Pinus succinifera, Smilax, 
Phoenix, the .spike of an aroid, ii species of oak, z of chestnut, 
a beech, Urttcaceae, 2 cinnamons and Triantkera among the 
Lauraceae, representatives of the Cistaceae, Ternstroemtaeeae, 
Dilleniaceae (3 species of Hibbertia), Geraniaceae (Geranium and 
Erodium), Oxalidaceae, Acer, Celastraceae, Olacaceae, Pittosporaceae, 
Ilex (2 specie.s), Euphorbicueae, U mbelliferae (Chaerophyllum), 
Saxifragaceae (3 genera), Hamamelidaceae, Rosaceae, Connaraceae, 
Ericaceae (Andromeda and Clethra), Myrsinaceae (3 species), 
Ridyiaceae, Sambucus (2 species), Santalaceae, Lorantkaceae (3 
sjjecies). We here discover for the first time various living families 
and genera, but there' is still a noticeable absence of many of our 
most prolific existing groups. Whether this deficiency is accidental 
or real time will show. 

The Miocene flora, which succeeds to that just described, is 
well represented in Europe; but till recently there has been an 
unfortunate tendency to refer Tertiary floras of all 
dates to the Miocene period, unless the ^ological Mtoeeme, 
position of the strata was so clear as obviously to forbid this 
assignment. Thus plant-beds in the basalt of Scotland and 
Ireland were called Miocene; and in the Arctic regions and in 
North America even plant-beds of Upper Cretaceous age were 
referred to the same period. The reason for this was that some 
of the first Tertiary floras to be examined were certainly Miocene, 
and, when these plants had been studied, it was considered that 
somewhat similar assemblages found elsewhere in deposits of 
doubtful geological age must also be Miocene. For a long time 
it was not recognized that changes in the marine fauna, on which 
our geological classification mainly depends, correspond scarcely 
at aU with changes in the land plants. It was not suspected, 
or the fact was ignored, that the break between Cretaceous and 
Tertiary — made so conspicuous by striking changes in the 
aquatic animals — ^had little or no importance in botanical 
history. It was not realized that an Upper Cretaceous flora 
needed critical examination to distinguish it from one of Miocene 
age, and that the two periods were not characterized by a 
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sweeping change of genentf type, such as toolc place mong the 
Bsarine iiiveptebrates. It may appear absurd to a geologist that 
any one could mistake a Cretaceous flora for one of Miocene 
date, since the marine animals are completely different and the 
differences are striking. In the case of the plants, however, the 
Tertiary generic types in large part appeared in UpFjer Cretaceous 
times. Few or no extinct types are to be found' in these older 
strata— there is nothing among the plants equivalent to the 
unmistakably extinct Ammonites, Belemnites, and a hundred 
other groups, and we only meet with constant variations in the 
same genus or family, these variations having seldom any obvious 
relation to phylogeny. 

The Miocene period is unrepresented by any deposits in Great 
Britain, unless the ^vey lignite should belong to its earliest stage; 
we will thereiore commence with the best known region— that of 
central Europe and especially of Switzerland, whence a prolific 
flora has been collected and de.scribcd by Oswald Hccr. The Miocene 
lacustrine deposits are contained’ in a number of slltcd-up Ikkc- 
basins, which were successively formed and oblitorated- during the 
uprise of the Alps and the continuous folding, and bending oif the 
earth's crust which was so striking a feature of the period. These 
undulations tended to transform valleys into chains of lakes, into 
which the plants and animals of the surrounding area fell or were 
washixl. We thus find preserved in the Upper Miocene Ikeustrine 
deposits of Switzerland a larger flora than i» known from any 
other period of similar length ; in fact, an analy.sis of ita composition 

S ests that the Miocene flora of Switzerland must have been 
larger and more varied than that now living in the same 
country. The best known locaUty for the Upper Miocono plbnts 
is Oemngen, on the Lake of Constance, where have been' collected 
nearly 500 species of plants, the totad number of Miocene plants 
found in Switzerland oeing stated to be now over 90a Among 
the characteristics of this Miocene flora arc thtr large number of 
families represented, the marked' increase in the diuciduousdeaved 
plants, the gradual- deciuase in the number of palms and of tropical 

E lants, and the replacement of those latter by Mediterranean or 
forth American forms. Accoriling to Hccr, the tsopitoal forms 
in the Swiss Miocono agree rather with Asiatic types, while the 
subtropical and temperate plants are allied to^ forms now living in 
the temperate zone in North America. Of the 9^0 species described 
by Heer, 1x4 are Cryptogams and 806 flowering plants. Mosses 
arc extremely rare, Hccr only describing 3 species. Vascular 
Cryptogams still include one or two largo horsetails whh stems 
over an inch thick, and also 37 species of Fern, amongkt the most 
interesting of which are 5 species belonging tty the climbing Lygo- 
dium, a genus now living in Java. The number of Ferns is just 
equal to that now found in Switzerland. Cyoads are only rapre- 
sented' by fragments of two species, and this seems to be the last 
appearance of Cycads in Europe. The Goniferae include no fewer 
than 94 species of Cwpressinene and 17 of Abutineceef including 
several sproies of Sequoia. Monocotyledons form one-sixth of rite 
known Miocene flora, 25 of them being gras-ses and ^ sedges; but 
most of these need further study, and are very insufficiently char- 
acterized. Heer records one .sproies of rice and four of millet. 
Most of the other Monocotyledons call for little remark, though 
among them is an Iris, a Bromelia and a ginger. Smilax, as in 
earlier times, was common. Pulms,. referred to ri species, are 
found, though they seem to have decreased ia< abundance; of -them 
7 are fan-palms, the others including Phoenicites — a form aHicd 
to the date — and a trailing palm, Catamopsis, allied to the canes 
and rattans. Among the IMcotyledoiik, the L^nminosae take the 
first place with 131 species, including Acaeim, Caesxipiniu and 
Cassia, each represented by several forms. The occu!rreiace of 90 
epecies of Amantaceag shows that, as the climate became less 
tropical, the relative proportion of this group to the total flora 
increased. Evergreen oaks are a marked characteristic of the 
}>criod, more than half the Swiss species being allied to living 
American forms. Figrtoees referred to X7 species occur, all with 
undivided leathery leaves; one is close to the banyan, another to 
the indianibber-tree. The Laurineae were plentiful, and include 
various true laurels, camphor- trees, cinnamon, Persea and Sas^saftOs. 
The Proteaceae, according to Heer, are still commou, the Australian 
^nera Habea, DryAndra,. GreviUea and Batthsia, bemig represent^. 
Amongst gamopetalous plants several of our largest living families, 
including Cam^nulaceae Labiatas, Solanaceae and Primulaceae, 
are still missing; and of Bvragineae, ScropktUarineae, GenfianeOs 
and CoprifoiiacM* there arc only faint and doubtful indications. 
The Compositae are r^resented by isolated fruits of varifms species. 
Twining lianas are met with in a species of Bignonia-, UrrtbsUifsrae 
^nunculaceae and Cruciferae, are represented by a few fruits, 
^cse fantiUes. however, do not appear to have had anything like 
Ibeir present important in fhO temperate fiora., though, ais they 
are' mainly herbaceous plants with fruits of moderate hardness, 
thw may have decayed and left no trace. The American Liriadendron 
siin flourished in Europe. Water-lilies of the genera Nymphaea 
Aiid PtelAmbinm oiccur. Maples wetn stiU plcntifut, 26 species 
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Amygaalus. being the only genera recorded; I-t is obvious that 
many of these' Swiss Miocene plants will need more close study 
before their specific characters, or even their generic position, can 
be acc^ted as thmuughly made out; .still, this will not affect the 
general' composition of the flora, with its large proportioa of de- 
ciduous trees and evergreens, and ito noticeable deficiency in many 
of our largest living families. 

From Europe it will be convenient to pass to a distant region 
of similar latitude; so that we may see to what extent botanical 
provinces existed in Eocene and Oligocene times. It TMtmty 
so happens that the interior of temperate North atsorth 
America is almost the only region outside Europe in America. 
which a series of plant-bearing strata give a connected liistory 
of the.se periods, and in which the plants have been collected 
and studied. It is unfortunately still very difficult to correlate 
even approximately the strata on the two sidles of the Atlantic, 
and there is great doubt as to what strata belong to each division 
of the Tertiary period even in different parts of North America. 
This difficulty will disappear as the strata become better known; 
but at present each of the silted-up lakes has to be studied separ- 
ately, for we cannot expect so close a correspondence in their 
faunas and floras as is found in the more crowded and smaller 
basins in central Europe. 

Perhaps the most striking characteristic of the Tertiary floras 
of North America, as distinguished from those of Eiiroiic, is the 
greater continuity in their history and greater connexion with the 
existing flora of the same regions. This dilTcrcnce is riadily ex- 
plained when we remember that in Europe the main barriers which 
stop migration, such as tlie Alps and the Mediterranean, run east 
and west, while in America the only barriers of any importance 
run north and south. In consequence of this peculiarity, climatic 
or orographic changes in Europe tend to drive animals and plants 
into a cul-de-sac, from which tliore is no escape; but in America 
similar climatic waves merely cau.se the species alternately to retreat 
and advance. This difficulty in migration is probably tho reason 
why the existing European flora is so poor in large-fruited trees 
cmnpared with what it was in Miocene times or with the existing 
flora of North America. In America tlic contrast between the 
Eocene forests and those now living is much less striking, and this 
fact haS' led to tho wrong assumption that the present American 
flora had its origin in tho American continent, ouch a conclusion 
is by na means warranted by the facts, for in Tertiary times, as we 
have seen, tlie European flora had a distinctly “ American " facies. 
Therefore the so-calied American forms may have originated in 
the Old 'World, or more probably, as Saporta suggests, in the polar 
regions, whcnco they were driven by the increase of cold southward^ 
into Europe and into America. Hie American Tertiary flora is 
so large,, and the geology of the deposits is so intricate, that it is out 
of the question to discuss them more fully witiiin the limits of this 
article. Wc may point out, however, that the early Tertiary floras 
seem to indicate a much closer connexion and a greater community 
of species than is found 'between the existing plants of Europe and 
America. Or, rather, we should perhaps say that ancient floras 
sugg? t recent dispersal from the place of origin, and less time in 
wluch to vary and become modified by the loss of different groups 
in tho two continents. Geographical provinces arc certainly 
indicated bv the Eocene flora of Europe and America, but these are 
less markeef than those now existing. 

If we turn to a more isolated region, like Australia, we find 
a Lower Eocene flora distinctly related to the existing flora of 
Australia and not to that of other continents. 4 „jf f„if^ 
Australasia had then as now a peculiar flora of its 
own, though the former wide dispersal of the Proteaceae and 
Myrtaceae, and also the large number of Amentaceae then found 
in Australia, make the Eocene plants of Europe and Australia 
much less unlike than are the present floras,. 

Within the Arctic circle a large number of Tertiary plants 
have been collected'. These wefe described by Heer, who 
referred them to the Miocene period; he recognized, 
in fact, two periods during which Angiosperms 
flourished within tho Arctic regions, the one Upper 
Cretaceous, the other Miocene. To this view of the Miocene 
age of the plant-bearinjg strata in' Greenland and Spitsbergen 
there are serious objections, which we will again, refer to when 
the flora has been described. 

The Tertiary flora of Greenland Is of great interest, from the 
extremely high latitude at which tho plants flourishea, tiiirty Of 
the scGCiCs haxing been collected stf faf north as lat. Si . Taking 
first nds most northeiiy locality, in Giianell Land, we find the flora 
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to comprise 2 horsetails, tt Conifers (including the living Pittus 
Abies), 2 grasses, a sedge, 1 poplars, a willow, 2 birches, 2 hazels, 
an elm, a a water*UIy, and a lime. Such an assemblaee 

at the present day would suggest a latitude quite 25“ farther south; 
but it shows decidedly colder conditions than any of the European 
Eocene, Oligocene, or Miocene strata. From- let. y8° in Spitsbwgen 
Heer records 136 species of fossil plants. More to the south, at 
Disco Island in lat. 70”, the Tertiary wood seem to have been 
prindpally cennposed of planes and Sequoias; but a large number 
of other genera occur, the total number of plants already recorded 
1 37* ^n>m various parts of Green&nd they now amount 
to at least 280. Among the plants from Disco, more than a quarter 
are also found in the Bdioccne of central Europe. The plants of 
Disco include, besides the plane and Sequoia, such warm- temperate 
Irccs as Ginkgo, oak, beech, poplar, maple, walnut, lime and 
magnolia. If these different deposits are conten^raneous, as is 
not improbable, there is a distinct change fe the flora as we move 
farther from the pole, which suggests that difference of latitude then 
as now was accompanied by a ^ffcrence in the flora. But if this 
process is continuous from latitude to latitude, then we ought not 
to look for a flora of equivalent age in the warm-temperate Miocene 
dei)Osits of central Europe, but should rather exjiect to find tliat the 
temperate plants of Greenland were contemporaneous with a tropical 
flora in central Europe. As Mr Starkic Gardner has pointed out, it 
docs not seem reasonable to assume that the same flora could have 
ranged then through 40° of latitude; it is more probable that an 
Jtocene temperate flora found in the Arctic regions travelled south- 
wards as the climate became cooler, till it became the Miocene 
temperate flora of central Europe. Me Gardner suggests, therefore, 
that the plant-beds of Greenland and Spitsbergen represent the 

K eriod of greatest heat, and are therefore wrongly referred to the 
Uoccne. At present the evidence is scarcely sufficient to decide 
the question, lor if this view is right, we ought to find within the 
Arctic circle truly Arctic floras equivalent to the cool Lower Eocene 
and Miocene periods; but these have not yet been jnct with. 

A .steady decrease of temperature marked the Pliocene period 
throughout Europe, and gradually brought the climatic con- 
ditions into correspondence with those now existing, 
Piioctac, towards the end of the period neither clinmte 

nor phy.sical geography differed greatly from those now existing. 
Concurrently with this change, the tropical and extinct forms 
disappeared, and the flora approached more and more nearly 
to that now e-xisting in the districts where the fossil plants are 
found, though in the older deposits, at any rate, the geographical 
distribution still differed con.siderably from that now met with. 
At last, in the latest Pliocene strata (often called “ pre-Glacial ”) 
we find a flora consisting almost entirely of existing species 
belonging to the Palaearctic regions, and nearly all still living 
in the country where the fo.s.sils are found. This flora, however, 
is associated Avith a fauna of large mammals, the majority of 
which are extinct. 

The i)lanls of tlic OEJer Pliocene periotl are unknown in Great 
Britain, and little known throughout Europe except in central 
France and the Mediterranean region. The forests of central France 
(luring this epoch showed, according to Saporta, a .singular admixture 
of Uving ICuropean species, with trees now characteristic of Iho 
Canary isles and of North Ainerica. For instance, of the living 
species found at Meximieux, near Lyons, one is American, eight 
at least belong to the Canaries (six being characteristic of thoso 
islands), two are Asiatic, and ten still live in Europe. Taking into 
account, however, the closest Uving allies of the fossil plants, wc 
find about equal affinities with the floras of Europe, America, and 
Asia. Tliere is also a decided resemblance to the earlier Miocene 
flora. Among the more interesting plants of this deposit may 
mentioned Torreya Ttuctfera, now Japanese; an evergreen oak chjse 
to the common Quercus lUx ; Laurus canariensis, ApoUontas 
canariensis, Persea carolinensis, and Ilex canariensis', Daphne pontica 
(a j)laat of Asia Minor) ; a species of box, scarcely diftering from the 
EneUsh, and a bamlmo. To this epoch, or pnhaps to a stage 
shgntly later, and not to the Newer Pliocene period, as is generally 
supposed, should probably be referred the Uj^Ditc deposits of the 
Vju d'Arno. This lignite and the accoinjxiaying leaf-bearing clays 
underlie and arc apparently older than the strata with Newer Pliocene 
m ammals and mollusca. The only mammal actually assixiatod 
wittv Iffie plants appears to be a species of tapir, a genus which in 
Europe seems to be characteristicially Miocene and Older Pliocene. 
The plants of the Val d'Arno have been described by Ristori; they 
consist nuunly of deciduous trees, a large proportion of which are 
known Miocene and early Pliocene forms, neariy all of thorn being 
extinct. A markedly upland character is given to the flora of this 
valley through the abundance of pines (9 species) and oaks (i5 
species), which it contains; but this peculiarity is rctulily acixmnted 
for by the steep slopes of flic Apennines, which everywhere surround 
and dominate the old lake-lxtsin. Among the other noticeable 


plants may be mentioned Beiula (3 spedes)^, Alnus (2 species), 
Ccurpinus, Fagus (4 species), Saitx (4 snscies), Pofmius (2 species), 
Platanus, Lintidambar, Planera, Ulmns (2 spedes), Ficus (2 species), 
Persoonia, Laurus (5 species), Persea, Sassafras, Cinnarnomum 
(3 st)ccie$), Oreddaphne, Diospyros (2 spedes), Audromeda, Magnolia, 
Acer (3 Species), Sapindus, Celastrus (2 species), Ilex (4 species), 
Rhanmus (3 species), JugUtns (5 species), Carya (2 species), Rhus, 
Myrtus, Crataegus, Prunus, Cassia (3 ^iccies). I'hese plants suggest 
a colder climate than that indicated by the plants of Meximi enx — 
they might, therefore, be thought to belong to a later period. 'The 
difference, however, is probably fully accounted for when we take 
into consideration the biting winds still felt in spring in the valley 
of the Arno, and the probable large admixture of plants washed 
down from the mountains above. Somewhat later Pliocene dcpo.sits 
in the Val d’Arno, as well as the tuffs associated with the Pliocene 
volcanoes in central France, yield plants of a more familiar type, a 
considerable proportion of them still living in the Mediterranean 
region, though some arc only now found at distant localities, and 
others are extinct. The flora, however, is essentially Palaearctic, 
American and Australian types having disappeared. 

A somewhat later Pliocene flora ia represented by the plants 
found at Tcgelen, near Venloo, on the borders of the Netherlands 
and Germany. Tliis dc])osit is of especial interest for the light it 
throws on the origin of Uic existing flora of Britain. The Tegelen 
plants arc mainly north European; but there occur others of central 
and south Europe, and various ctxotic and extinct form.s, nearly all 
of wliich, liowcvcr, belong to the Palaearctic region, though some 
may now be confined to widely separated jiarts of it. For instance, 
Pterocarya caucasica docs not grow nearer than the Caucasus, 
where it is associated with the wild vine — also found at Tcgelen; 
Magnolia Kobus is confined to the north island of Japan; another 
species of Magnolia cannot be identified and may be extinct. An 
extinct water-Uly, Euryale limburgensis, belongs to a monotypic genus 
now confined to Assam and China; an extinct sedge, Didichium 
vcspifornic, belongs to a genus only living in America, though the 
only living species once flourished also in Denmark; an extinct 
species of watcr-aloc (Stratiotes clegans) makes a third genus, repre- 
sented only by a single Uving species, which was evidently better 
represented in PUuceue iinics. A large jxoportion of thu plants, 
however, may still be found living in Holland and Britain; but there 
is a singular scarcity of Composites, though this order is fairly well 
represented in British strata of slightly later date. 

The latest Pliocene, or pre-Glacial, flora of northern Europe is 
best known from the Cromer Forcst*bed of Norfolk and Suffolk, a 
fluvio-marine deposit which lies beneath the whole of the Glacial 
dcjKisitsof these counties, and passes downwards into tlicCrag, many 
of the animals octuaUy associated with the plants being chamctcrislic 
PUoccno species which seem immediately aftcrwardls to have been 
exterminated by the increasing cold. Die plants contained in the 
Cromer Forest-bed, of which about 130 species have now been 
dcterminetl, faU mainly into two grouxis— the forest-lrccs, and 
marsh and aquatic plants. Wc know little or nothing at present 
ot tho upland plants, or of those ol dry or chalky soils. Forest trees 
are weU represented; they are, in fact, better known tlian in any of 
the later English deposits. We find the living British .si>ecics of 
Rhanmus, maple, slue, liawthom, apple, whitedbeam, guelder-rose, 
cornel, elm, birch, alder, hornbeam, nazcl, oak, beech, willow, yew 
and pine, and also the spruce. This is an a-sseinblago that could not 
well be h>und under conditions differing greatly from those now 
holding in Norfolk; there is an absence of both Arctic and south 
EuropCTn plants. The variety of trees shows that the climate was 
mild and moist. Among the herbaceous plants wc find, mingled 
with a numlx’r that .still live in Norfolk, Hypecoum procumWns, 
tho water-chestnut (Trapes natans), and Sajas minor, none of which 
is now British. 

On the Norfolk coast another thin plant-bod occurs locally above 
the Forcst-bcd and immcrliately beneath the Boulder Clay. This 
deport shows no trace of forest-trees, but it is full of remains of 
Arctic mosses, and of the dwarf willow and bdreh; in short, it yields 
the flora now found within the Arctic circle. 

The inc(Mning of the Glacial epoch does not appear to have 
been accompanied by any acclimatization of the plants — the 
species belonging to temperate Europe were locally 
exterminated, and Arctic forms took their places^ * 

The same Arctic flora reappears in deposits immediately 
above the highest Boulder Clay, deposits l(»Tned after the ice 
had passed away. These fossil Arctic plants have now been 
found as far south as Bovey Tracey in Devonshire, where Pengelly 
and Heer discovered the bear-berry and dwarf birch; London, 
where also Betula nana occurs; and at Deuben in Saxony, 
which lies nearly as far south as lat. 50®, but has yielded to 
Professor Nathorst’s researches several Arctic species of willow 
and saxifrage. The cold period, however, was not continuous 
for both in Great Britain and on the continent of Europe, ai 
well as in Canada, it was broken by the recurrence of a mildei 
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climate and the reappearance of a flora almost identical with 
that now living in the same regions. I’his " inter-Glacial ” 
flora, though so like that now found in the district, has inter- 
esting peculiarities. In England, for instance, it includes Acer 
monspessulanum , a southern maple which does not now extend 
nearer than central Europe, and Cotoneasier Pyracantha\ also 
Najas gramtnra and N. minor, both southern forms not now 
native of Britain. Brassenia peltata, a water-lily found in the 
warmer regions almost throughout the world, except in Europe, 
occurs abundantly in north Germany, but not in Great Britain. 
Similar inter-Glacial deposits in Tirol contain leaves of Rhodo- 
dendron ponticum. 

Space will not permit us to enter into any full discussion of 
the recurrence of CMacial and inter-Glacial periods and the 
influence they may have had on the flora. It is evident, how- 
ever, that if climatic alternations, such as those just described, 
are part of tlie normal routine that has gone on through all 
geological periods, and are not merely confined to the latest 
then such changes must evidently have had great influence on 
the evolution and geographical distribution both of species and 
of floras. Whether this was so is a question still to be decided, 
for in dealing with extinct floras it is difficult to decide, except 
in the most general way, to what climatic conditions they point. 

seem to find indications of long-period climatic oscillations 
in Tertiary times, but none of the sudden invasion of an Arctic 
flora, like that which occurred during more recent times. It 
should not be forgotten, however, that an Arctic flora is mainly 
distinguishable from a temperate one by its poverty and dwarfed 
vegetation, its deciduous leaves and small fruits, rather than 
by the occurrence of any characteristic genera or families. 
Gareful and long-continued study would therefore be needed 
before we could .say of any extinct dwarfed flora that it included 
only plants which could withstand Arctic conditions. 
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PALAEOGRAPHY (Gr. zroXaufr, ancient, and ypd<j>eiv, to 
write), the science of ancient handwriting acquired from study 
of surviving examples. While epigraphy is the science which 
deals with inscriptions {q.v.) engraved on stone or metal or other 
enduring material as memorials for future ages, palaeography 
takes cognisance of w'ritings of a literary, economic, or legal 
nature written generally with stile, reed or pen, on tablets, rolls 
or codices. The boundary, however, between the two sciences 
is not always to be exactly defined. The fact that an inscription 
occurs upon a hard material in a fixed position does not neces- 
sarily bring it under the head of epigraphy. Such specimens of 
writing as the graffiti or wall-scribblings of Pompeii and ancient 
Rome belong as much to the one science as to the other; for 
they neither occupy the position of inscriptions set up with 
special design as epigraphical monuments, nor are they the 
movable written documents with which we connect the idea 
of palaeography. But such exceptions only slightly aflect the 
broad distinction just specified. 

Tlie scope of this article is to trace the history of Greek and 
Latin palaeography from the earliest written documents in 
those languages which have survived. In Greek paleography 
we have a subject which is self-contained. The Greek charac- 
ter, in its pure form, was used for one language only; but 
the universal study of that language throughout Europe and 
die wide diffusion of its literature have been the cause of the 
accumulation of Greek MSS. in every centre of learning. ITie 
field of Latin palaeography is much wider, for the Roman 
alphabet has made its way into every country of western 
Europe, and the study of its various developments and changes 
is essential for a proper understanding of the character which 
we write. 

Handwriting, like every other art, has its different phases 
of growth, perfection and decay. A particular form of writing 
is gradually developed, then takes a finished or calli^aphic 
style and becomes the hand of its period, then deteriorates, 
breaks up and disappears, or only drags on an artificial exis- 
tence, being meanwhile superseded by another style which, either 
developed from the older hand or introduced independently, 
runs the same course, and in its turn is displaced by a younger 
rival. Thus in the history of Greek writing we see the literary 
uncial hand passing from early forms into the calligraphic stage, 
and then driven out by the minuscule, which again goes through 
a series of important changes. In Latin, the literary capital 
and uncial hands give place to the smaller character; and this, 
after running its course and developing national characteristics 
in the different countries of the West, deteriorates and is super- 
seded almost universally by the Italian hand of the Renaissance.- 
Bearing in mind these natural changes, it is evident that a 
style of writing, once developed, is best at the period when it 
is in general use, and that the oldest examples of that period 
are the simplest, in which vigour and naturalness of handwriting 
are predominant. On the other hand, the fine execution of a 
MS. after the best period of the style has passed cannot conceal 
deterioration. The imitative nature of the calligraphy is 
detected both by the general impression on the eye, ana by- 
uncertainty and inconsistencies in the forms of letters. It is 
from a failure to keep in mind the natural laws of develop- 
ment and change that early dates, to which they have no 
title, have been given to imitative MSS.; and, on the other 
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hand, even very ancient examples have been post-dated in an 
incredible manner. 

Down to the time of the introduction of printing, writing 
ran in two lines — the natural cursive, and the set book-hand 
which was evolved from it. Cursive writing was essential for 
the ordinary business of life. MSS. written in the set book-hand 
filled the place now occupied by printed books, the writing 
being regular, the lines generally kept even by ruling or other 
guides, and the texts provided with regular margins. The set 
book-hand disappeared before the printing press; cursive 
writing necessarily remains. 

In the study of handwriting it is difficult to exaggerate 
the great and enduring influence which the character of the 
material employed for receiving the script has had upon the 
formation of the written letters. The original use of clay by 
the Babylonians and Assyrians as their writing material was 
the primaty cause of the wedge-shaped symbols which were 
produced by the natural process of puncturing so stiff and 
sluggish a substance. The dinging waxen surface of the tablets 
of the Greeks and Romans superinduced a broken and discon- 
nected style of writing. The comparatively frail surface of 
papyrus called for a light touch and slenderly built charac- 
ters. With the introduction of the smooth and hard-surfaced 
vellum, firmer and heavier letters, with marked contrasts of 
fine and thick strokes, became possible, and thence became the 
fashion. In the task which lies before us we shall have to deal 
mainly with MSS. written on the two very different materials, 
papyrus and vellum, and we shall find to how great an extent 
the general character and the detailed development of Greek 
and Latin writing, particularly for literary purposes, has been 
affected by the two materials. 

The history of the ancient papyrus roll and of its successor, 
the medieval vellum codex, and the particulars of the mechanical 
arrangement of texts and other dctajls appertaining to the 
evolution of the written book are described in the article 
Manuscript. In the present article our attention is confined 
to the history of the script. 

The papyrus period of our subject, as regards literary works, 
ranges generally from the end of the 4th century b.c. to the 4th 
century of our era, when the papyrus roll as the vehicle for 
literature was superseded by the vellum codex. The vellum 
period extends from the 4th century to the 15th century, when 
the rise of the art of printing was the doom of the written book. 
Yet it must not be imagined that there is a hard and fast line 
separating the papyrus period from the vellum period. In the 
early centuries of our era there was a transitional period when 
the use of the two materials overlapped. The employment 
of vellum for literary purposes began tentatively quite at the 
beginning of that era; nor did the use of papyrus absolutely 
cease with the 4th century. But that century marks definitely 
the period when the change had become generally accepted. 

In the case of non-litcrary documents, written in cursive 
hands, the papyrus period covers a still wider field. These docu- 
ments range from the 3rd century b.c, down to the 7th century, 
and a certain number of examples even extend into the 8lh 
century. The survival of cursive papyrus documents in large 
numbers is due to the fact that they were chiefly written in 
Egypt, where papyrus was the common writing material and 
where climatic conditions ensured their preservation. On 
the other hand, early cursive documents on vellum are scarce, 
for it must be borne in mind that, even allowing for the loss 
of such documents attributable to the perishable nature of 
that material in the humid climates of Europe, papyrus and 
waxen tablets were also the usual writing materials of the 
Greeks and Romans. The importance of the survival of Greek 
cursive papyri to so late a period is very great, for it enables 
us to trace the development of the Greek literary minuscule 
handwriting of the 9th century in a direct line from the cursive 
script of the papyri centuries earlier, 

Greek Writing. I. — ^Tiie Papyri 

In no branch of our subject has so great a development been 
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effected since about 1875 as in that of the palaeography of 
Greek papyri. Before that time our knowledge wa.s very 
limited. The material was comparatively meagre; and, though 
its increase was certainly only a matter of time, yet the most 
sanguine would hardly have dared to foretell the remarkable 
abundance of documents which the excavations of a few years 
would bring to light. 

The history of Greek writing on papyrus can now be followed 
with more or less fullness of material for a thou.sand years. 
Actual dated examples range from the late years of the 4th 
century b.c. to the 7th century a.d. We have a fair knowledge 
of the leading features of the writing of the 3rd and 2nd centuries 
B.C.; a less perfect acquaintance with those of the 1st century 
B.c. For the first four centuries of the Christian era there is 
a fairly continuous series of documents; of the 5th century 
only a few examples have as yet been recovered, but there is 
an abundance of material for the 6th and early 7 th centuries. 
Thus it will be seen that, while for some periods we may be 
justified in drawing certain conclu.sions and laying down certain 
rules, for others we arc still in an imperfect state of knowledge. 
But our knowledge will no doubt almost yearly become more 
exact, as fresh material is brought to light from the excavations 
which are now continually proceeding; and those periods in 
which the lack of papyri breaks the chain of evidence will soom r 
or later be as fully represented as the rest. The material 
certainly lies buried in the sands ; it is our misfortune that the 
exact sites have not yet been struck. 

The first discovery of Greek papyri was made in Europe in 
1752, when the excavations on the site of Herculaneum yielded 
a number of charred rolls, which proved to be of a literary 
character. All subsequent discoveries we owe to Egypt; and 
it is to be observed that the papyri which are found in that 
country have come down to us under different conditions. 
Some, generally of a literary nature, were carefully depo.site(l 
with the bodies of their owners in the tomb with the express 
intention of being preserved; hence such MSS. in several 
instances have come to our hands in fairly perfect condition. 
On the other hand, by far the larger number of those recent I 
brought to light have been found on the sites of towns and 
villages, particularly in the district of the Fayflm, where they 
had been either accidentally lost or purposely thrown aside 
as of no value, or had even been used up as material for other 
purposes besides their original one. These are consequently fer 
the most part in an imperfect and even fragmentary condition, 
although not a few of them have proved to be of the highest 
palaeographical and literary importanc'e. 

The date of the first find of Greek papyri in Eg>*pt wa.s in 
1778, when some forty or fifty rolls were discovered by s< ir.e 
native diggers, who, however, kept only one of them. After 
this scarcely anything appeared until the year 1820, when was 
found on the site of the Serapeum at Memphis, as it was 
reported, a group of documents of the 2nd century b.c. Then 
followed a fruitful period, wh,en several important literary 
papyri were secured : in 1821, the Bankes Homer, containing 
the last book of the Ih'ad; in 1847, the roll containing the 
Lycophron and other orations of Hypereides; in 1849 
1850, the Harris Homer, bk. xviii. of the Jh'ad, and a MS. of 
bks. ii.-iv.; and, in 1856, the Funeral Oration of Hypereides, 

But the great bulk of the Greek papyri from Egypt is the result 
of excavations undertaken during the last quarter of the 19th 
century and down to the present day. Within this time four 
very important discoveries of documents in large quantities 
have taken place. In 1877 a great mass of papyri was found 
on the site of Arsinoe in the Fayiim, being chiefly of a non- 
Jiterary nature, and unfortunately in a very fragmentary state; 
they are also late in date, being of the Byzantine period. Tlie 
greater number passed into the possession of the Archduke 
Rainer, and are now at Vienna; the rest are divided between 
London, Oxford, Paris and Berlin. After an interval this 
find was followed by the recovery in 1892, in the same neigh- 
bourhood, and chiefly on the site of a village named Socnopaei 
Nesus, of an extensive series of documents of the Roman period. 
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ranging from the ist century to the middle of the 3rd ceitury. 
These papyri, bei^ of an earlier date and in better condition 
than the Arsinoite collection, are consequently of greater 
palaeographical value. Most of them are now in Berlin; many 
are in the British Museum; and some are at Vienna, Geneva 
and ebewhere. The third and fourth great finds, and the most 
important of all, were made by Messrs Grenfell and Hunt when 
excavating, in the seasons 1896-1897 and 1905-X906, for the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, at Behnesa, the ancient Oxyrhynchus. 
Thousands of papyri were here recovered, including, among the 
non-literary material, a number of rolls in good condition, and 
comprising also a great store of fragments of literary works, 
among which occur the now well-known “ Logia,” or “ Sayings 
of Our Lord,’’ and fragments of the Scriptures, and in some 
instances of not inconsiderable portions of the writings of 
various classical authors. This great collection ranges in date 
from the and century b.c. to the 7th century a.d. ; but in what 
proportion the documents fall to the several centuries cannot 
be determined until the series of volumes in which they are 
to be^described for the Graeco-Roman branch of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund shall have made some substantial progress. 

These four great collections of miscellaneous documents have 
been supplemented by finds of other groups, which fit into 
them and serve to make more complete the chronological 
series. Such are the correspondence of a Roman officer named , 
Abinnaeus, of the middle of the 4th century, shared between 
the British Museum and the library of Geneva in the year 1892; 
a miscellaneous collection, ranging from the 2nd century b.c. 
to the 3rd or 4th century a.d., acquired for the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund and published by that society {h'ayum Towns and 
their Papyri, 1900); another collection obtained for the same 
society from the cartonnage of mummy-cases dating ba(d: to 
the 3rd century b.c. {The Hibeh Papyri, 1906); and a series 
recovered from excavations at Tebtunis for the University 
of California {The Tebiunis Papyri, 1902, 1906), generally <rf 
the and century b.c. But of these le.sser groups by far the 
most interesting is that which Mr Flinders Petrie extracted, in 
1889-1890, from a set of mummy-cases found in the necropolis 
of the village of Gurob in the Fay urn. In the manufacture of 
these coffins numbers of inscribed papyri had been employed. 
The fragments thus recovered proved to be some of tlw most 
valuable documents for the history of Greek palaeography 
hitherto found, supplying us with examples of writing of the 
3rd century b.c. in fairly ample numbers, and thus carrying 
back our fuller knowledge of the subject to a period which up 
to that time had remained almost a blank. Besides miscel- 
laneous documents, there are included the remains of registers 
of wills entered up from time to time by different scribes, and 
thus affording a variety of handwritings for study; and, further, 
the value of the collection is enhanced by the presence of 
fragments of the Phaedo and Laches of Plato, and of the lost j 
Antiope of Euripides and of other classical works. ! 

The last decade of the 19th ccntuiy was also distinguished 
by the recovery of severzd literary works of the first importance, 
inscribed on papyri which had been deposited with the dead, 
and had thus remained in a fairly perfect condition. In 1889 
the trustees of the British Museum acquired a copy of the lost 
’A^i^vaiW noXirct'a of Aristotle — a papyrus of the mimes 
of poet Hcrodas, and a portion of oration of Hypereides 
against Philippides; and in 1896 they had the further gjood 
fortune to secure a papyrus containing considerable portions 
of the odes of Bacchylides, the contemporary of Pindar. And 
to the series of the orations of Hypereides the Louvre was enabled 
to add, in 1892, a MS. of the greater part oi the oration against 
Athenogenes.« r> 

But the most valuable discovery, from a palaeographical 
point of view, took place in the present century. In 1902 a 
papyrus roll containing the greater portion of the Persae, a 
lyried composition of Timotheus of Miletus, was found at 
Abusir, near Memphis, and is now at Berlin. It is written in 
a large hand of a style which had hitherto been known from a 
document at Vienna entitled the “ Curse of Artemisia,” and 
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assigned to the e^y part of the 3rd century sx.; and Irom 
one or two other insignificant scraps. The new papyrus, how- 
ever, appears to be even older, and may certainly be pli^d 
in the later years of the atii century bjc. ; the most ancient 
extant literary MS. in the Greek tongue. The ascription of 
this papyrus to the 4th century b.c. has received confirmation 
from the welcome discovery, in 1906, at Elephantine, of a 
document (a marriage contract) of the year 311-310 B.C., 
which is written in the same style of book-hand rharacters 
{Aegypt. Urkunden d. hgl. Museen in Berlin, Elephantine Papyri, 
1907). Of quite recent date also is the recovery of a con- 
siderable part of a commentary on the Tkaetetus of Plato, 
written in a fine uncial hand of the 2nd century, now in Berlin^ 
Considerable fragments also of the Paeans of Pindar of the istor 
and century; a papyrus containing an historical work attributed 
to Theopompus or Cratippus, perhaps of the early 3rd ceiitury ; 
a copy of Plato’s Symposium of the .same period; and a portion 
of the Panegyrieus of Isocrates, written in an uncial hand of 
the 2nd century, are printed in Part V. of the Osyrhynchus 
Papyri. Further, many leaves of a papyrus codex containing 
fragments of four comedies of Menander were found in 1905 
at Kom Ishkaou, the ancient Aphroditopolis. The recovery 
of so many great classical works within a few years may be 
accepted as an earnest of further finds of the same nature, now 
that excavations are being carried on systematically in Egypt. 

From a study of the material thus placed at our disposal 
certain conclusions have been arrived at which satisfy us that 
the periodical changes which pa.s.scd over the character of 
Greek writing as practised in Egypt coincide pretty nearly 
with the changes in the political administration of the country^ 
The period of the rule of the Ptolemies from 323 to 30 b.c. hw, 
in general, its own style of writing, which we recognize as the 
Ptolemaic) the period of Roman supremacy, beginning with 
the conquest of Augustus and ending with the reorganization 
of the empire by Diocletian in a.d. 284, is accompanied by a 
characteristic Roman hand; and with the change of administra- 
tion which placed Egypt under the Byzantine division of the 
empire, and lasted down to the time of the Arab conquest in 
A.D. 640, there is a cnrre.sponding change to the Byzantine class 
of writing. These changes must obviously be attributed to the 
influence of the official handwritings of the time. A change 
'Of government naturally led to a change of the officials employed, 
and with the change of officials would naturally follow a change 
in the style of production of official documents. In illustration 
of this view, it is enough to call to mind the instances of such 
variations to be met with in the history of the palaeography of 
medieval Europe, due in the same way to political causes.. It 
is interesting, too, to observe that in our own time the teaching 
in schools of a particular type of handwriting which finds favour 
in clerical examinations for the public service has not been 
without its influence on the general handwriting of the people^ ■ 

Classifying, then, the writing of the papyri into the three 
groups — the Ptolemaic, the Roman, and the Byzantine— the next 
step is to determine, by a closer examination of the documents, 
the changes which characterize the several centuries traversed 
by those groups. In doing this, we cannot apply the exact 
terms which are employed in describing the MSS. of the middle 
ages. We have to do with writing which has not yet been cast 
into the formal literary moulds of the later times; and it has 
therefore been found necessary, as well as convenient, to divide 
the papyri simply into two series, representative of their contents 
and not of their style of production— namely literaiy papyri 
and non-literary papyri. Neither scries, however, it is to be 
remembered, h^ a style of writing peculiar to itself. While 
the extant literary works are, as a rule, written with more or 
less formality, no doubt by professional scribes for the book- 
market, not a few of even the more valuable of them are copies 
in the ordinary cursive hands of the day. Conversely, while 
we find non-literary documents generally written in ordinary 
cursive hands, whether by official scribes or by private individuals, 
yet occasionally we meet with one produced m the formal style 
more proper to literary examples. Again, while applying to 
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particular letters in papyri ,6uch technical )tenns as capitals, 
or uncials, or minuscules, we cannot convey by those terms the 
exact ideas which we toonvey when thus describing the 
individual letters -of medieval manuscripts. For the letters 
of the papyrus period were not cast on finished moulds, while 
the uncial writing and the minuscule writing of the middle 
ages were settled literary hands. As will presently be seen, 
■the early medieval undoJ hand of the vellum -codices devc- 
ioped directly from the literary writing of the papyri; the 
minuscule bo^-lmnd of the 9th century was a new t^ .moulded 
•from the cursive into a fixed literary style. 

Necessarily, the non-literory papyri are much more numerous 
than Ure literary documents, and present a much greater 
variety of handwriting, being in fact the result of the daily trans- 
actions of ordinary life;and;how very widespread was the know- 
Jedge of writing.among the Greek-speaking population of Egypt is 
sufficiently testified by the survivmg examples, coming as they 
do from the hands of all sorts and conditions of men. We will 
first examine these specimens of the current handwriting of the 
day before passing to tlie review of the more or less artificial 
book-writing of lire literary papyri. 

NonpUierary, Cursive Hands --As already stated, the oldest 
material for the study of Greek cursive writing is chiefly con- 
tributed by the papyri discovered at Gurob. Among tliem arc 
not only the fragments of official registers, which have been 
mentioned, but also a variety of miscellaneous documents 
relating to private affairs, and in various hands of the 3rd 
centuiy and early and century b.c. The non-literary cursive 
papyri bear actual dates ranging from 270 to 186 b.c. But 
the discovery (1906) of papyri at Elephantine takes our dated 
series of cursive documents back to 385-284 B.c,; and in this 
collection .also is the oldest dated Greek dooument yet found— 
the marriage conlractof theyear3ii-3ioB.c., already mentioned. 
In this instance, however, the writing is not cursive, but of the 
literary type. 

The leading characteristic of Greek cursive writing of the 3rd 
oerxtury .B.c. is its strength and facility. While it may not 
compare witJr some later styles in the precise formation of 
particular letters, yet its .freedom and ifpontaneous air lend it 
a particular diarm and please tlic eye, very much in the same 
way tliat a scholar’s practised and unconscious liandwriting 
of a good type i.s more attractive than the more exact formality 
of a clerk’s hand. I'he letters generally are widely spread and 
shallow, and, ^particularly in tlie official hand.s, they are linked 
together with horizontal connecting strokes to such an extent that 
the text l\as almost the appearance of depending froma continuous 
horizontal line. The extreme sliallowne.ss or flatness of many 
of the letters is very striking. A significant indication of the 
antiquity of Greek -cursive writing is found in connexion with 
tlie letter alpha, which is, even at Uiis early period, in one of 
its forms reduced to a. mere angle or wedge. 

A few lines from. an official order (fig. 1) of the year 250 b.c. 
will serve to convey an idea of tlxe trained cursive style of this 
centuty t — 


I c - j 

}eoc nrlr^ 

Eig. x,--Ofiicial Order, 250 B.c. 


(— €« yroirov^ov nai^r^fth^ 
— T«Tpa Ktu emtxr njt— 

— rflfw roes BrimypMs sir — 


— oviKOV KOI sprffiuy-^ 

-^(ppvyurafMvos airocr — ) 

As a contrast to 11115 exceUent hand, we give a facsimile of a 
section from a .roughly written letter from a land steward to 
-his employer, of about the same date : — 


/»>< eia ; r 7 - ^ 


Fig. .2. — r.etter of a Land Steward, 3rd century B.C. 

(«X« Swts y f)Qn^afi'qv 
Se Kai irapa Svyews apra 
/3as 8 itpifioirvpoiy avrov 
sirayyeXopLeyov kcu ^iXarifiov 
ovTos yiyuMTKt Se kui oti 
vStop eKaaros tu>v optny njy 
a/jLirekoy tpvrevopAvqv irporepov) 

Here there is none of the linking of the letters which is seen in 
the otixer example : every letter stands distinct. But while 
the individual letters are clumsily written, the same laws 
govern their formation as in the other document. The shallow, 
wide-spread mu, the .cursive nu, the small theta, omikrm, and 
rho, are repeated. Here also is seen the tau, with its horizontal 
stroke confined to the left of the vertical instead of crossing it, 
and the undeveloped omega, which lias the appearance of being 
clipped — both forms being characteristic of the 3rd century b.c. 

The trained clerical hands of the 2nd century b.c. (fig. 3) 
differ generally from those of the earlier century in a more 
perfect and kss cursive formation, the older shallow type 
gradually disappearing, and the linking of letters by horizontal 
strokes being less continuous. But the Ptolemaic character 
marks the Ixandwriting well through the century; and it is 
only towards the close of that period and as the next century 
is entered, that the hand begins to give way and to lose altogether 
its linked style and the peculiar crispnes.s of the strokes which 
give it its distinctive appearance. The cursive hand in its 
best style (e.g. AT, et Extr. pis. xxviii., xxi,\.) is veiy graceful 
and exact 


>WTrmX.rn 

Fig. 3. — ^Petition, 163-162 b.c. 

(y<f> vp.ow-ijp.iv )(pvip,aTi^opi€ya 

KvXa^eiay irpooptAp^vtay upkiov (Se) 

Towards the «nd oi the Ptolemaic period material gceatly 
fails. There are very few extant cursive documents b^ween 
the years 80 and 20 b.c. But marks of decadence already 
appear in 'the examples of the beginning of the ist century 
B.C. The general character of tlie writing becomes slacker, 
and theiorms of individual letters are less exact. These imper- 
fections prepare us for the great change which was to follow. 

With the Roman period comes roundness of style, in 
strong contrast to the stiffness and rigid linking of the Ptdemaic 
liand. Curves take the place of straight strokes in the indhridual 
letters, and erven ligatures are formed in pliant sweeps of the 
pen. This transition from the stiff to the flexible finds some- 
thing of a parallel in the development of the curving and flexible 
English charterh^d of the 14th century from the rigid hand 
of the i3^h century ; following, it would seem, the natural lavr 
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of relaxation. Roundness of style, then, is characteristic of 
Greek cursive writing in the papyri of the first three centuries 
of the Christian era, however much individual liands, or groups 
of hands, might vary nmong themselves. 

A specimen (fig. 4) of cursive writing of the general Roman 
type is selected from a papyrus (Brit. Mus. No. cxxxi.) which 
is of more than usual interest, as it is on the verso side of the 
rolls of which it is composed that the text of Aristotle’s 
Constitution of Athens has been transcribed. It contains the 
farming accounts of the bailiff of Bpimachus, son of Folydeuces, 
the owner of an estate in the nome of Hermopolis in the 9th 
and loth years of the reign of Vespasian, that is a,d, 78-79 : — 

'TQ’t M-KJS 

Of. 

Fig. 4. —Farm Accounts, a.d. 78-79. 

(crow ivSexarov a — 
oveairatrtavtyv (re/Saarov — 

SoTrarat tov firfvoi )( — 

TO Si avTov evtfjLaj^ov < — ) 

In the second half of the ist centu^ two styles of handwriting 
predominate in the cursive papyri. There i.s the clear and 
nowing hand, which may be termed the ordinary working 
hand; and there is also a small and very cursive style which 
appears in private correspondence and in legal contracts. 
The and century follows on the .same line.s as the i.st century; 
but with the 3rd century decadence sets in ; the writing be^’ns 
to slope, and grows larger and rougher and tends to exaggeration. 

This exaggeration of tlie writing of the later Roman period 
leads the way to the pedantic exaggeration and formalism 
characteristic of the Byzantine period. In this period the 
general style of writing is on a larger scale than in the Roman; 
exaggeration in the size of certain letters marks the progress 
of the 4th century. Material is wanting for full illustration of 
the changes effected in the 5th century; but the papyri of 
the 6th century show a further advance in formalism, the 
common style being upright and compressed and full of flour- 
ish^. Tn the 7 th century the hand a.s.sumes a sloping style, 
which always seems to accompanjjr decadence, and grows very 
irregular and straggling. A specimen of the fully developed 
Byzantine hand of a legal ^e is here shown in a few lines from 
a lease of a farm (fig. 5) in the 0 th century (Brit. Mus. pap. 
cxiii. 3) 



Fig, 5. — ^Lease of a Farm, 6th century; 


( — s avr<i>v Tou Sixatov c— 

— s Kai avnys koi €k tuv— 

— fVTivto fieprf Tp€ta na — 

— <i> Ta irpos n/pf KoXXup — 

— ai Tfp' SetTiv rov ir — ) 

In the long range covered by the Greek papyri the formation 
of individual letters necessarily varied under different influence.?; 
but in not a few instances the original shapes were remarkably 
maintained. From those which thus remained conservative 
it is rash to attempt to draw conclusions as to the precise age of 
the several documents in which they occur. On the other 
hand, there are some which at certain periods adopted shapes 
which were in vogue for a limited time and then disappeared, 
never to be resumed. .Such forms can veiy properly be regarded 
as sure guides to the palaeographer in assigning dates. We may 
therefore take a brief survey of the Greek cursive alphabet of the 
papyri and note some of the peculiarities of individual letters. 
The incipient form of the alpha which gradually developed into 
the minuscule letter of the middle ages may be traced back to 
the Ptolemaic documents of the 2nd century b.c., but the more 
cursive letter, which was a simple acute angle, representing only 
two of the three strokes of which the primitive letter was com- 
posed, was characteristic of the 3rd century b.c., and seems to 
have gone out of use within the Ptolemaic period. The develop- 
ment of the cursive beta is interesting. At the very beginning 
we find two forms in use : the primitive capital letter and a 
cursive shape somewhat resembling a small «, being in fact an 
imperfectly written B in which the bows arc slurred. This 
form lasted through the Ptolemaic period. Then arose the 
natural tendency to reverse the strokes and to form the letter 
on the principle of «; but still the capital letter also continued 
in use, so that through the Roman and Byzantine periods the 
«-.shape and the B-shape run on side by side. Analogously 
the letter kappa, formed on somewhat the same lines as the 
beta, runs a similar course in developing a cursive «-shaped 
form by the side of the primitive capital. Delia remained 
fairly true to its primitive form until the Byzantine period, 
when the elongation of the head into a flourish led on to the 
minuscule letter which is familiar to us in the medieval and 
modern alphabet. Epsilon, the most frequently recurring 
letter in Greek texts, departs less from its original rounded 
uncial form than might have been expected. Frequent and 
varied as its cursive formations are, yet the original shape is 
seldom quite disguised, the variations almost in all instances 
arising from the devices of the scribe to dispose swiftly and 
conveniently of the cross-bar by incorporating it with the rest 
of the letter. The tendency to curtail the second vertical limb 
of eta, leading eventually to the A-shape, is in evidence from the 
first. But in the development of this letter we have one of the 
instances of temporary forms which lasted only within a fixed 
period. In the ist century, side by side with the more usual 
form, there appears a modification of it, somewhat resembling 
the contemporary ufsilon, consisting of a shallow horizontal 
curve with a vertical limb slightly turned in at the foot, 

Its development from the original H is evident ; the first vertical 
limb is slurred, and survives only in the beginning of the hori- 
zontal curve, while the cross-bar and the second vertical are 
combined in the rest of the letter. This form was in general 
use from the middle of the ist to the middle of the 2nd centuiy> 
becoming less common after about a.d. 160, and practically dis- 
appearing about A.D. 200. The letters formed wholly or in part by 
circles or loops, theta, omikron, rho, phi, in the earlier centuries 
have such circles or loops of a small size. Just as there is an 
analogy between beta and kappa in their developments, as 
already noticed, so also do mu and pi advance on somewhat 
similar lines. From the earliest time there is a resemblance 
between the broad shallow forms -of the two letters in the 3rd 
century b.c., and particularly when they adopt the form of a 
convex stroke the likeness is very close; and again, in both 
Roman and Byzantine periods an »-shaped development appears 
among die forms of both letters. There is also one phase in 
the development of sigma which affords a useful criterion for 
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fixing the date of documents within a fixed limit of time. In 
the Ptolemaic period the letter, always of the C-form, is upright, 
with a flattenedhhorizontal head; in the Roman period a tendency 
sets in to curve the head, and in the course of the ist century, 
by the side of the old stiffer form of the letter, another more 
cursive one appears, in which the head is drawn down more 
and more in a curve, cc. This form is in common use from 
the latter part of the ist century to the beginning of the 3rd 
century. The cursive form of tau, in which the horizontal 
stroke is kept to the left of the vertical limb, witliout crossing 
it, is one of the early shapes of the letter. The formation of 
the letter Xi in three distinct horizontal strokes is characteristic 
of the Ptolemaic period, as distinguished from the later type 
of letter in which the bars are more or less connected. Lastly, 
the early Ptolemaic form of the o)-shapcd omega is noticeable 
from having its second curve undeveloped, the letter having the 
appearance of being clipped. 

Literary Hands, — Litcra^ papyri written in book-hands, 
distinct from the cursive writing which has been under considera- 
tion (and in which literary works were also occasionally written), 
may be divided into two classes : those whit'h were produced by 
skilled scribes, and therefore presumably for the market, and 
those which were written less elegantly, but still in a literaiy 
hand, and were probably copied by or for scholars for their 
own use. 

Standing at the head of all, and holding that rank as the 
only literary papyrus of any extent which may be placed in 
the 4th century u.c., is the famous lyrical work of TimoUieus 
of Miletus, entitled the Persae, which has already been referred 
to and of which a section of a few lines is here reproduced : — 

M Af f kyMA1 n~*- 

ri r/A|7rNArf cAA 

T r K f N f N n « At/< 

As«Yr //vir*Yf «f4rA/o> 

f NfAAFAArrt^ 

AAM rf TAAA^ArirAT 

' rM Trf M CNT rr tap 

6. — The Persae of Timotheus, late 4th century b.c. 

( — [la ^aro St Kvfiatvta— 

— V <r€ifnai T« — - 

— T€ 7}0av vtiov TToXva — 

—aifnimfi mipoc Se ai0a— - 
— s tTTOvoevra. akyr ) — 

— a a /a cf eXAaSa tjyav — « 

— ywTt fAfv TiTpaa — ) 

The hand, as will be seen, is rather heavy and irregular, but 
written with facility and strength, and, though the papyrus, 
perhaps, is not to be classed among the calligraphic production.s 
for the book market, it must rank as a well-written example 
of the literary script of the time. Capital forms of letters 
which afterwards assumed the rounded shapes known as uncial 
are here conspicuous. The exactly formed alpha, the square 
epsilon with projecting head-stroke, the irregular sigma, the small 
theta and omikron are to be remarked. Indeed, the only letter 
which departs essentially from the lapidary character of the 
alphabet is the omega, here a half-cursive form but still retaining 
the principle of the structure of the old horse-shoe letter and 
quite distinct from the w-shape which was soon to be developed. 
Of this type of writing are also the two non-literary documents 
already mentioned above, viz. the ** Curse of Artemisia ” at 
Vienna, and the marriage contract of the year 311-310 b.c., 
found at Elephantine, In the latter the appears in the 
rounded uncial form. 

By rare; good fortune important literary fragments were 
recovered in the Gurob collection, which j-’^^lded the most 


ancient dated cursive documents of the 3rd century b.c., so 
that, almost from the beginning, we start with coeval specimens 
of both the cursive and of the book-hand, and we are in a position 
to compare the two styles on equal terms, and thus approxi- 
mately to date the literary papyri^ Palaeographically, this is 
a matter of the first importance; for while cursive documents, 
from their nature, in most instances bear actual dates, the 
periods of literary examples have chiefly to be decided by 
comparison, and often by conjecture. 

The literary fragments from Gurob fall into the two groups 
just indicated, MSS. written for sale and scholars’ copies. Of 
the former are some considerable portions of two works, the 
Phaedo of Plato and the lost Aniiope of Euripides. Both are 
written in carefully formed characters of a small type, but of 
the two the Phaedo is the better executed. As the cursive frag- 
ments among which they were found date back to before the 
middle of the 3rd century b.c., it is reasonable to place these 
literary remains also about the same period. Their survival 
is a particularly interesting fact in the history of Greek palaeo- 
graphy, for in them we have specimens of literary rolls which 
may be fairly assumed to differ very little in appearance from the 
manu.scripts contemporary with the great classical authors of 
Grcc«'e. Indeed, the Phaedo was probably written within a 
hundred years of the death of the author. 

In the facsimile (fig. 7) of a few lines from this papyrus here 
placed before the reader, the characteristics of the Ptolemaic 
cursive hand are also to some extent to be observed in the formal 
book-hand : — 

fj H*C»M^Y\>*CArJAr1<H 

AfYrc A|Tt 

Fic. 7. — The Phaedo of Plato, 3rd century b.c. 

( — crewv ireiBovrra 8 e €K rovttofi 
— avtuvapeiv ocro/* p,rj avayKrj 
X/nj<r[fi]tu aunjv 8 ew eavrriv wk 
keyea-Oai Kai aSpotJ^eorBai vapaKt 
Xcveo’[^]a( irioreveiv 8e p.rj 8 fvi aAA.(i)t) 

The general breadth of the square letters, the smallness of 
I the letters composed of circles and loops, and the particular 
formation of such letters as pi and the clipped omega, are 
repeated. But the approach also of many of the letters to the 
lapidary capital forms, like those in the papyrus of Timotheus, 
is to be remarked, such as the precisely shaped alpha, and the 
epsilon in many instances made square with a long head-stroke. 
This mixture of forms seems to indicate an advance in the 
development of the book-hand of the 3rd century b.c., as 
contrasted with the archaic style of the older Timotheus, 

Of the 2nd century b.c. there are extant only two papyri 
of literary works written in the formal book-hand, and both 
are now preserved in the Louvre. The one, a dialectical treatise 
containing quotations from classical authors, has long been 
known. The other is the oration of Hypereides against Atheno- 
genes, which is an acquisition of comparatively recent date. 
Tlie dialectical treatise must belong to the first half of the century, 
as there is on the verso side of the papyrus writing subsequently 
added in the year 160 b.c. The period of the Hypereides cannot 
be so closely defined; but the existence on the verso of later 
demotic writing, said to be 6f the Ptolemaic time, affords a limit, 
and the MS. has been accordingly placed in the second half 
of the century. While the writing of the earlier papyrus is of 
a light and rather slopi^ character, that of ,the Hypereides 
is firm and square and upright. 

Passing to the ist century b.c., the papyri which have been 
recovered from the ashes of Herculaneum come into account. 
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Maay of theti^ the texts ^0! ivhidi are tjf a philosophical nature, 
ace 'wiitten in Jiterary haods, .and are conjectured to iiave 
possibly ionmed tpart of the Hilary of their author, the philo* 
scpfaer Pliilodeinius ; .they are thene£ore placed about the middle 
of Ibe century. To the same time are assigned the remains 
of a roll containi^ the oration of Hypereides against Philif^idcs 
and the third Epistb of Demosthenes (Brit. Mus. papp. cxxxiii., 
cxxxivjy. £at the most important addition to the period is 
the handsomely written papyrus containing the poems of 
Bacohykdes <fig. A), which retains in the forms of the letters 
much of the dmacter of the Ptolemaic style, although for other 
reasons it can hardly be placed earlier than about the middle 
of the century : — 

i n n w c 

T >A-TeT^ I f M ! 

m<:«M J»TC 

Fig. 8.— Bacdhylidcs, ist century a.c. 

(^) f€ipat avTciviiiv vpoi avyas 
irruixcoc acAiou 
TtKva Svaravoijo Xvams 
irap^povor t ^ ayayeii / 

0 v < r<u Se TOt eiKoo-i /Sous 
o^vyas tfion>tKOTpi)(a<i) 

With the latter half of the 1st centuiy b.c. we quit the Ptolemaic ■ 
period and pass to the consideration of the literary papyri of 
the Roman period; and it is especially in this latter period that : 
our extended knowledge, ac(}uired from recent discoveries, has 
led to the modification of views formerly !heM with regard to 
the dates to be attributed to certain important literary MSS. 
As in the case of non-literary documents, the literary writing of 
the Roman period differs from that of the Ptolemaic in adopting 
rounded forms and greatser uniformity in the size of the letters. 

Just on the threshold of the Roman period, near the end of | 
the 1st century b.c., stands a fragmentary papyrus of the la.st j 
two books of the lUad, now in the British Museum (pap. cxxviii.), 
which is of sufficient extent to be noted. Then, emerging on 
the Christian era, we come upon a fine surviving specimen of 
literary writing, which we have satisfactory reason for placing 
near the beginning of the ist century. It is a fragment of the 
third book of the Odyssey (fig. 9), the writing -of whicll closdy 
resembles that of an official document (Brit. Mus. pap. oocliv.) 
which happens to be written in a formal literary hand, and wfadch 
from internal evidence can be dated within a few years of the 
dose of the ist century b.c. There can be no hesitation, there- 
fore, in grouping the Odyssey with that document. The contrast 
between the round Roman style and the stiff and firm Ptolonaic 
hands is here weU shown in the laoshmles from this papyrus 
^fig. 9) and the Phaedo and Bacchylides 
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The Oiywey , heghmhig of isticentury. 


(fracSec «/«m oyc rtiXefMexW'--- 
v0 -eipfuvr ayovTfi tra— - 
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In a similar style of writing are two fragments of Hesiodic 
poems recently published, with facsimiles, in the Silzungshericitte 
(1900, p. 839) of the Berlin Academy. The earliest of the 
two, now at Strasdiurg, may be assigned to the first half of the 
ist century; the other, at Berlin, appears to be of the 2nd 
century. 

At this point two MSS. come into the series, in regard to whicfi 
there is now held to be reason for revising views formerly 
•entertained. The papyrus known as the Harris Homer (Brit. 
Mus. pap. evii.^, containing portions of the eighteenth book 
of the Iliad, which was formerly placed in the ist century B.c., 
it is thought should be now brought down to a later date, and 
should be rather assigned to the ist century of the Christian 
era. The great papyrus, too, of Hypereides, containing his 
orations against Demosthenes and for Lycopbron and Euxenip- 
pus, which has been commonly placed also in the ist century 
B.C., and by some even earlier, is now adjudged to belong to 
the latter part of the ist century a.d. 

Within the 1st century also is placed a papyrus of great 
literary mterest, containing the mimes of the Alexandrian 
writer Herodas, whidi was discovered a few years ago and Ls 
now in the British Museunu The writing of this MS. differs 
from the usual type of literary hand, being a rough and ill- 
formed uncial, inscribed on iiarrow, and therefore inexpensive, 
papyrus; and if the toH were written for tlic aaarket, it ^4 as a 
cheap copy, if indeed it was not made for private use. Of the 
same period is a papyrus of Isocrates, Oe pate (Drit. Mus. pap. 
cxxxiu), written in two hands, the one more clerical tlmn the 
other; and two papyri of Homer, Iliad iii.-iv. (Brit. Mus. pap. 
cxxxvi.) and IUm xiu.-xiv. (Brit. Mus. pap. dccxxxii.), the 
first in a roi^h uneducated hand, but the latter a fine specimen 
of uncial writing. To about this period also is the Oxyrhynchus 
Pindar to be attributed, tliat is to the close of the ist or beginning 
of the 2nd contiary. 'Bhen follows another .famous papyrus, 
the Bankes Htuner, containing the last book of the Iliad, which 
belongs to the 2nd century and is also written in a careful style 
of uncial writing. To the.se is to be added the beautiful papyrus 
at Berlin, containing a commentary on the Theaetelus of Plato, 
written in delicately formed tmcials of excellent type of the 
2nd century ; and of the same age is the Panegyricus of Isocrates 
from Oxyrhynchus, in a round uncial band. Three important 
papyri of the Iliad; written in large round uncials, of the 2nd 
centmy, are noticed below. 

With regard .to the later litcraiy works on papyRis .that hare 
been recovered, the period which they occupy is somewhat 
uncertain. The following are, however, placed in the 3rd 
oentury, during which a sloping literary hand seems to have 
been developed, curiously anticipating a similar change whirji 
(took plaoe in «he -couxse of devdopment of the uncial writing 
of the vellum MSSv the upright hand of the 4th to 6th centuries 
fbmg fallowed by a sloping hand in the 7th and &th ccntirries : 
■a MS., now in th« British Museunt, of portions of bks. u.-iv. of 
Ibe dliad, written on eighteen leaves lof p^yrus, put together 
•in book-form, but inscribed .chi oidy nne side; on the verso of 
some of the leaves is a short graixunaticid treatise .attributed to 
Tryphon ; portion of Iliad v., among the Oxyrhynchus papyri 
(No. ccxxiii,) ; a fragment of Plato’e Lam (Ox. pap. xxin.) : 
a papyrus of Isocrates, in Nitodem, now at Marsrilles : a frag- 
ment of Ezekiel, in book-form, in the Bodldan Library ; a 
fragment of the ‘‘‘ Sbnf^ierd of Hennas at Berlin: and a 
fn^ent of Julius Africanus, the Hellenica of Theopompus 
or Orati^us, and the Symdmium ^ Plaito, all found at 
OxyrhynchuSf 
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Of the 3rd century elso arc some fragments whid) are palaeo- 
Sraphi^ly of interest, as they are written neither in the 
recognized .lacterary hand nor in simple cursive, hut tn cursive 
chan^Bors moulded and adapted in a set for-EQ fmr literary use — 
thus anticipating the early stages -of the development of the 
minuscule book-hand of the 9th century from the cursive 
writing cf that time. 

With the 3rd century the literary hand on papyrus tppears 
to lose most of its importance. We are within measurable 
distance of the age of vellum, and of the formal uncial writing 
of the vellum MSS. which is found in some existing examples 
of the 4th century and in more abundant numbers of the 5th 
century. We have now to see how the connexion can be estab- 
lished between the literary handwritii^ of the papyri and the 
firmer and heavier literary uncial writing of the ve'llum codices. 
The literary hands on papyrus which have been reviewed above 
are distinctly of the stjde inscribed with a light touch most 
suitable to the comparatively frail material of -papyrus. In 
the Bankes Homer, however, one may detect some indication 
of the fullness that characterizes the vellum uncial writing. 1 
But it now appears that a larger and rounder hand was also i 
employed on papyrus at least as early as the rst century. In 
proerf of this we are able to cite a non-literary document (fig. 10) 
bearing an actual date, which happens to be written in characters 
that, exclusive of certain less formally-made letters, are of a 
large uncial literary type. This writing, though not actually 
of the finished style familiar to us in the early vellum MSS., 
yet resembles it so generally that it may be assumed, almost 
as a certainty, that there was in the i.st century a full literary 
uncial hand formed on this pattern, which was the direct ancestor 
of the vellum uncial. The tendency to employ at this period 
a calligraphic style, as seen in the fragments of the Odyssey 
and one of the Hcsiodic poems mentioned above, supports this 
■assumption. The document now referred to is a deed of sale 
written in the seventh year of Domitian, a.d. 88 (Brit. Mus. 
pap. cxli.). The letters still retaining a cursive element are 
alpha, upsilon, and in some instances epstlon* 

erefir^ 
2 JC 0 I >^iKrotrot:rrM 
tTOTn cocercu 

erf-m ATTOTttc ; 

ArrorTiee-eJ- exAicoN/ , 

Fig. so. — Dcod of Sale, a.o. 8S. ^ 

( — €v TToXifuiiSi tveprye — 

— Kcu , If TowTou yw— * 

— V Tov ireOttai ws erw — - 
-^crmypatpnffv avo rr)i — 

— avTov TTtdta, eXoiwv— ) 

As evidence in support of this view that the uncial hand of the 
vellum MSS. is to be traced back to the period of the document 
just quoted, wc have the important papjrrus found by Mr Flinders 
Petrie at Hawara in Egypt, and now in the Bodleian Library, 
which contains a portion of the second book of the Iliad. The, 
writing is of the large uncial type under consideration ; and there 
is now full reason for assigning it to the 2nd century at latest. 
Before the discovery of the document of the year 88 there was 
nothing to give a clue to the re^ period of the Homer; and 
now the date which has been suggested is corroborated by a 
fragment of papyrus from Oxyrh^chus inscribed with some 
lines from the same -book of the Iliad (fig. ii) in the same large 
uncial type {Ox. Pap. vol. i. no. ao, pi. v.). In this latter instance 
there can lie no question of the early date of the writing as on 
the verso of the papyrus accounts of the end of the 2nd century 
or of the beginning of the 3rd century have been subsequently 
added. Yet a tliird example of the same character has more 
recently been found at Tebtunis (Teld. Pap. vol. ii. no. 265, 


sH 

pL L) .; again a considerable fragment of the second book of the 

lUad. 

Thus, then, in the 1st and 2nd centuries there was in use a 
large uncial hand which was evidently the forerunner of the 
literary uncial hand of the early vellum codices. It is also to 
he noted that the literary examples just mentioned are MSS4 
of Homer; and hence one is tempted to suggest that, as in the 
production of sumptuous copies on papyrus of a work of such 
universal popularity and veneration as the Iliad, this large and 
handsome uncial was specially employed, so also the use of a 

ojjsi rACJDCcxnoAycTTCP 
OCAKl KPCHJUlAUvJeTCUO 
eiCecOKOClXHCAJULeNO 

Fio. IT. — The Iliad, 2nd century. 

( — biv yXcoo-cra voXwnrep-— 

— os avrip oyjn ivtrta o — 

— € ur 6 oi KO ( rfL 7 ja ' a . pL € vo — ) 

similar t^-pc for the early vellum copies of the sacred text of 
the Scriptures naturally followed^ 

Greek Writing. II,— The Vellum Codices 
Vneied Writing. — It has been shown above how a round 
uncial hand had been developing in Greek writing on papyrus 
during the early centuries of the Christian era, and how even 
as early as the 2nd century a well-formed uncial script was in 
use, at least for sumptuous copies of so great and popular an 
author as Homer. Wc have now to describe the uncial hand 
as it appears in Greek MSS. written on vellum. Thi.s harder 
and firmer and smoother material afforded to the scribes better 
scope for a ('Jtlligraphic style hardly possible on papyrus. With 
the ascendancy of the vellum codex as the vehicle for literature, 
the characters received the fixed and settled forms to which the 
name of uncial is more exactly attached than to the fluctuating 
letters of the early papyri. The term uncial has been borrowed 
from the nomenclature of Latin palaeography ’ and applied tc 
Greek writing of the larger type, to distinguish it from the 
minuscule or smaller character which succeeded it in vellum 
MSS. of the 9th century. In Latin majuscule writing there 
exist both capitals and uncials, each class distinct. In Greek 
MSS. pure capital-letter writing was never employed (except 
oc^sionally for ornamental titles at a late time). As distin- 
guished from the square capitals of inscriptions, Greek uncial 
writing has certain rounded letters, as e, c, w, modifica- 
tions in others, and some letters extending above or below the 
line. 

It is not probable that vellum codices were in ordinary use 
earlier than the 4th century; and it is m codices -of that age that 
the hand-some calligraphic uncial above referred to was developed. 
A few years ago the 4th century' was the earKcst limit to which 
palaeographers had dared to carry back any ancient vellum 
codex inscribed in uncials. But the recovery of the Homeric 
papyri written in the large uncials of the 2nd century has led 
to a revision of former views on the date of one early vellum 
MS. in particular. This MS. is the fragmentary Homer of the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan, consisting of some fifty pieces of 
vellum cut out of the original codex for the sake of the pictures 
which they contain; and all of the text that has survived is 
that which happened to be on the ba<A: of the pictures. The 
Ambrosian Homer has hitherto been generally placed in the 5th 
century, and the difference of the style Of the writing from that 
of the usual calligraphic type of unaal MSS. of that time, which 
had been remarked, was thought rather to indicate inferiority 
in age. But the similarity of the character of the writing (taller 
and more slender than is usual in vellum codices) to that of the 
large uncials of the papyrus Homers of the 2nd century from 
Hawara and Oxyrliynchus and Tebtunis is so striking that the 
^ St Jerome’s eften quoted words, “ unciallbus, ut vulgo aiunt 
littciis in his preface to the book of Job, have never been oxplaiftes' 
satisfactorily. Of the character referred to as " uncial " there iO 
no question: but -the deri vatic n of the term is not sertdod. 
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Ambrosian Homer must be classed with them. Hence it is now 
held that that MSi may certainly be as early as the 3rd century. 
But, as that century was still within the period when papyrus 
was the general vehicle for Greek literature, it may be a^ed 
w'hy that material should not in this instance also have been 
used. The answer may fairly be ventured that vellum was 
certainly a better material to receive the illustrative paintings, 
and on that account was employed. The Ambrosian Homer 
may therefore be regarded as a most interesting link between 
the papyrus uncial of the and century and the vellum uncial of 
the 4th and 5th centuries. 

With the introduction, then, of vellum as the general writing 
material, the uncial characters entered on a new phase. The 
light touch and delicate forms so characteristic of calligraphy 
on papyrus gave place to a rounder and stronger hand, in which 
the contrast of fine hair-lines and thickened (lown-strokes adds 
so conspicuously to the beauty of the writing of early MSS. 
(m vellum. And here it may be remarked, with respect to the 
attribution to particular periods of these early examples, that 
we are not altogether on firm ground. Internal evidence, such, 
for example, as the presence of the Eusebian Canons in a MS. 
of the Gospel, assists us in fixing a limit of age, but when there 
is no such support the dating of these early MSS. must be more 
or less conjectural. It is not till the be'(inning of the 6th century 
that we meet with an uni-ial MS. which can be approximately 
dated j and, taking this as a standard of comparison, we are enabled 
to distinguish those which undoubtedly have the appearance 
of greater age and to arrange them in some .sort of chronological 
order. But these codices are too few in number to afford material 
in sufficient quantity for training the eye by familiaritjr with 
a variety of hands of any one period — the only method which can 
give entirely trustworthy results. 

Among the earliest examples of vellum umial MSS. are the 
three famous codices of the Bible. Of these, the most ancient, 
the Codex Vaticanus, is probably of the 4th centuty. The 
writing must, in its original condition, have been very perfect 
as a specimen of penmanship; but nearly the whole of the text 
has been traced over by a later hand, perhaps in the loth or 
nth century, and only such words or letters as were rejected as 
readings have been left untouched. Written in triple columns, 
in letters of uniform size, without enlarged initial letters to mark 
even the beginnings of books, the MS. has all the simplicity 
of extreme antiquity {Pal. Soc. pi. 304). The Codex Sinaiticus 
{Pcd. Soc. pi. 105) has also the same marks of age, and is judged 
by its discoverer, Tischendorf, to be even more ancient than 
the Vatican MS. In this, however, a comparison of the writing 
of the two MSS, leads to the conclusion that he was mistaken. 
The writing of the Codex Sinaiticus is not so pure as that of the 
other MS., and, if that is a criterion of age, the Vatican MS. 
holds the first place. In one particular the Codex Sinaiticus 
has been thought to approach in fo^ to its possible archetype 
on papyrus. It is written with four columns to a page, the open 
book thus presenting eight columns in sequence, and recalling 
the long line of columns on an open roll^ With regard to such 
general outward resemblances between the later papyrus literary 
rolls jmd the early vellum uncial MSS., we may cite such papyri 
as the Berlin commentary on the Theaetetus of Plato of the 
and century and the Oxyrhynchus fragment of Julius Africanus 
of the 3rd century as forerunners of the style in which the two 
great codices here mentioned were cast. 

The Codex Alexandrinus (fig. 12) is placed in the middle 
of the 5th century. Here we have an advance on the style | 
of tiae other two codices. The MS. is written in double columns 
only, aiid enlarged letters stand at the beginning of paragraphs. 
But yet the writing is generally more elegant than that of the 
Codex Sinaiticus. Examinii^ these MSS, with a view to 
ascertain the rules which guided the scribes in their work, we 
find simplicity and regularity the leading features; the round 
letters formed in symmetrical curves; € and C. &c,, finishing 
off in a hair-line sometimes thickened at the end into a dot; 
horizontal slrolres fine, those of €, H, ard © being either in the 
middle or high in the letter; the base of A and the cross-stroke 


of n also fine, and, as a rule, kept within the limits of the letters 
and not projecting beyond. Here also may be noticed the 
occurrence in the Codex Alexandrinus of Coptic forms of letters 
^ JLii tUpha and mu) in the titles of books, &c., confirmatory 
of the tradition of the Egyptian origin of the MS. 

nre t< M <JO M c ovrre r rirrxTo Y K* 

'TAceKixjLMoeix i<>.ovjJceMi;fc 

Fio. 12. — The Bible (Cod, Alex.), 5th century. 

{jtKVtav crou irepwroTow 
Tos cv aXrjdfia Kadm evTO 
X17V eXa^o/tev OTTO rotj ir[aT]/j[o]s. — 2 John 4. 

To the 5th century may also belong the palimpsest MS. of 
the Bible, known from the upper text as the Codex Ephraemi, 
at Paris (ed. Tischendorf, 1845), and the Octateuch (Codex 
Sarravianus), whose extant leaves are divided between Pari.s, 
Leiden and St Petersburg — both of which MSS. are probably 
of Egyptian origin. Perlmps of the end of the 5tli or beginning 
of the 6th century is the illustrated Genesis of the Cottonian 
Library, now unfortunately reduced to fragments by fire, but 
once the finest example of its kind (Cat. Anc. MSS. i. pi. 8). 
And to about the same time belong tlic Dio Cas.sius of the 
Vatican (Silvestre, pi. 60) and the Pentateuch of the Biblioth^que 
Nationalc (ibid. pi. 61). 

In the writing of uncial MSS. of the 6th century there is a 
marked degeneration. The letters, though still round, are 
generally of a larger character, more heavily formed, and not 
so compactly written as in the preceding century. Horizontal 
stroke (e.g. in A, H, T) are lengthened and finished off with 
heavy points or fini^s. Tlie earliest example of this period 
which has to be noticed is the Dioscorides of Vienna (fig. 13), 
which is of particular value for the study of the palaeography 
of early vclmm MSS^ It is the first uncial example to which 
an approximate date can be given. There is good evidence 
to show that it was written early in the 6th century for Juliana 
Anicia, daughter of Flavius Anicius Olybrius, emperor of the 
West in 472, Here we already notice the characteristics of 
uncial writings of the 6th centuiy, to which reference has been 

I ATT po M H K H XpU>M XU 
Y’T’GnNeNTe^TM HTXI 
rrX©OYA.|TTHXH i<*A I 
exo W ^AITOX A Ace<l>**r’ 
ewTejoifepi^epei' 

Fio. 13. — Dioscorides, early 6th century. 

( — irt irpo/irjKij xpoipMTi 
— [ttjwwi; vrerinfToi 
— [X«]»ra0ov ^iwrjKTf icat 
— exovra TroXXas a>[i/] 

■ — ev rot TTcpi^cpct) 

made. To this century also belong the palimpsest Homer 
under a Syriac text in the British Museum (Cal. Anc. MSS. 
i. pi. 9); its companion volume, used by the same Syrian scribe, 
in which are fragments of St Luke’s Gospel (ibid. pi. 10); the 
Dublin palimpsest fragments of St Matthew and Isaiah (T. K. 
Abbot, Par Palimpsest, Dubl.), written in Egypt; the fra^ents 
of the Pauline Epistles from Mount Athos, some of which are 
at Paris and others at Moscow (Silvestre, pis. 63, 64; Sabas, 
pi. A), of which, however, the writing has been disfigured by 
retracing at a later period; the Gospels (Cod. N) written in 
silver and gold on purple vellum, whose leaves are scattered in 
London (Cott. MS., Titus C. xv.), Rome, Vienna, St Petersburg, 
and its native home, Patmos ; the fragmentary Eusebian Canons 
written on gilt vellum and highly ornamented, the sole remains 
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of some sumptuous volume {Cat. Ane. MSS. i. pi, xx); the 
Coislin Octateuch (Silvestre, pi. 65); the Genesis of Vienna, 
and the Codex Rossanensis, and the recently recovered Codex 
Sinopensis of the Gospels, instances of the very few early 
illustrated MSS. which have survived. Of the same period 
is the Codex Marchalianus of the Prophets, which, written in 
Egypt, follows in its style the Coptic form of uncial. 

Reference may here be made to certain early bilingual 
Graeco-Latin uncial MSS., written in the 6th and 7th centuries, 
which, however, have rather to be studied apart, or in connexion 
with Latin palaeography; for the Greek letters of the.se MSS. 
run more or less upon the lines of the Latin forms. The best 
known of these examples are the Codex-Bezae of the New 
Testament, at Cambridge (Pal. Soc. pis. 14, 15), and the Codex 
Claromontanus of the Pauline Epistles, at Paris (Pal. Soc. pis. 
63, 64), attributed to the 6th or 7th century; and the Laudian 
MS.of the Acts of theApostles (PaL Soc. pi. 80) of the 7th century. 
To these may be added the Harleian Glossa^ (Cat. Anc. MSS. 
i. pi. 13), also of the 7th century. A later example, of the 8th 
century, is the Graeco-Latin Psalter, at Paris, MS. Coislin 186 
(Omont, Facs. des plus anciens MSS. grecs, pi. vii.). 

An offshoot of early Greek uncial writing on vellum is seen in 
the Moeso-Gothlc alphabet which Ulfilas constructed for the 
use of his countrymen in the 4th century, mainly from the 
Greek letters. Of the few extant remains of Gothic MSS. 
the oldest and most perfect is the Codex Argenteus of the Gospels, 
.at Upsala, of the 6th century (Pcd. Soc. pi. 118), written in 
characters which compare with purely written Greek MSS. 
of the same period. Other Gothic fragments appear in the sloping 
uncial hand .seen in Greek MSS. of the 7th and following centuries. 

About the year 600 Greek uncial writing passes into a new 
stage. We leave the period of the round and enter on tliat of 
the oval character. The letters €, 0 , 0 > 0 > instead of being 
symmetrically formed on the lines of a drcle, are made oval; 
and other letters are laterally comj)rcssed into a narrow shape. 
In the 7 th century also the writing begins to slope to the right, 
and accents are introduced and afterwards systematically 
applied. This .slanting style of uncials continues in u.sc through 
the 8th and 9th and into the loth centuries, becoming heavier 
as time goes on. In this class of writing there is again the same 
tlearth of dated MSS. as in the round uncial, to serve as standards 
for the assignment of dates. We have to reach the 9th century 
before finding a single dated MS. in this kind of writing. It is 
true that sloping Greek uncial writing is found in a few scattered 
notes and glosses in Syriac MSS. which bear actual dates in 
the 7th century, and they arc so far useful as showing that this 
hand was firmly established at that time; but they do not afford 
sufficient material in quantity to be of really practical u.se for 
comparison (see the tables of alphabets in Gardthausen's Griech. 
Paldog.). Of more value are a few palimpsest fragments of Uie 
Elements of Euclid and of Gospel Lcctionaries which occur 
also in the Syriac collection in the British Museum, and are 
written in the 7th and 8th centuries. There is also in the 
Vatican a MS. (Reg. 886) of the Thcodosian code, which can 
be assigned with fair accuracy to the close of the 7th century 
(Gardth. Gr. Pcd. p. 158), which, however, being calligraphically 
written, retains some of the earlier rounder forms. This MS. 
may be taken as an example of transitional style. In the 
fragment of a mathematical treatise (fig. X4) from Bobio, form- 
ing part of a MS. rewritten in the 8th century and assignable 
to the previous century, the slanting writing is fully developed. 
The formation of the letters is good, and conveys the impression 
that the scribe was writing a hand quite naturd to him : — 

r7r 4 */ ^ nr? Ar/'fc Ttp e oy f;CHk4' 

cTfKA i Ttujf ^ c Tff 

Fig. 14. — Mathemat. Treatise, 7th century. 

(t/9<i)t[ov] irai»T[os] (rrepeov <rx7//u,[aTOs] 

rrpov Tt furewpoy cvxtpeartp — ) 

It should be also noticed that in this MS.— a secular one — 


there ore numerous abbreviations (Wattenbach, Script, gr. 
spectm. tab. 8). An important document of this time is also 
the fragment of papyrus in the Imperial Libraiy at Vienna, 
which bears the signatures of bi.shnps and others to the acts 
of the Council of Constantinople of 680. Some of the signatures 
are in slanting uncials (Wattenb., Script, gr. specim. tabb. 
12, 13; Gardth. Gr. Pal. tab. i). Of the 8th century is the 
collection of hymns (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 26, 1 13) written without 
breathings or accents (Ccd. Anc. MSS. i. pi. 14). To the same 
century belongs the Codex Marcianus, the Venetian MS. of the 
Old Testament, which is marked with breathings and accents. 
The plate reproduced from this MS. (Wattenb. Script, gr. 
specim. tab. 9) contains in the second column a few lines written 
in round uncials, but in such a laboured style that nothing could 
more clearly prove the discontinuance of that form of writing 
as an ordinary hand. In the middle of the 9th century at 
length we find a MS. with a date in the Psalter of Bishop 
Uspensky of the year 862 (Wattenb. Script, gr. specim. tab. 
lo). A little later in date i.s the MS. of Gregory of Nazianzus, 
written between 867 and 886 (Silvestre, pi. 71); and at the end 
of the 9th or beginning of the loth century stands a lectionary 
in the Harleian collection (Cat. Anc. MSS. i. pi. 17). A valuable 
scries of examples is also given by Omont (Facsimiles des plus anc. 
MSS. grecs de la Bill. Nat.). But by this time minuscule writing 
was well established, and the use of the more inconvenient 
uncial was henceforth almost entirely confined to church-service 
books. Owing to this limitation uncial writing now underwent 
a further calligraphic change. As the loth century advances 
the sloping characters by degrees become more upright, and 
with this resumption of their old position they begin in the 
next century to cast off the compressed formation and again 
become rounder. All this is simply the result of calligraphic 
imitation. Bibles and service-books have always been the MSS. 
in particular on which finely formed writing has been lavished ; 
and it was but natural that, when a style of writing fell into 
general disuse, its continuance, where it did continue, should 
become more and more traditional, and a work of copying rather 
than of writing. In the loth century there are a few examples 
bearing dates. There are facsimiles from three of them, viz. 
a copy of the Gospels (fig. 15), in the Vatican, of 949 (New 
Pal. Soc. pi. 105), the Curzon Lectionary of 980, and the Harleian 
Lectiunary of 995 (Pal. Soc. pis. 154, 26, 27). The Bodleian 
commentary on the Psalter (D. 4, i) is likewise of great palaeo- 
graphic value, being written partly in uncials and partly in 
minuscules of the middle of the loth century (Gardth. Gr. 
Pal. p. 159, tab. 2, col. 4). This late form of uncial writing 
appears to have lasted to about the middle of the 12th century. 
(Omont, Facs. pi. xxii.). From it was formed the Slavonic 
writing in use at the present day ; — 

riVfffKf' fkn^[\nc> 

^ytikrKjMfKj^rgrs 


Fig. 15. — The Gospels (Vatican), a.d. 949, 

(X^iiiv »c[vpi]e* iav Bikrfi’ 

Svyeumt /le KaBa, 
purai Kol iKTfivat 
rr)v 

afirov 6 ([T;erov]s Xcyuiv) 

Under the head of late uncial writing must be classed a few 
bilingual Graeco-Latin MSS, which have survived, written in a 


pan-iwniTftnuc 
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language of a single people has a comparatively narrow and 
simple career. On the o^er hand, the Latin alphabet, having 
been adopted by the nations of western Europe, underwent many 
transformations in the course of development of the national 
handwritings of the different peoples, and consequently had a 
wide and varied career. But in one respect Latin palaeography 
is at a disadvantage as compared with the sister branch. As we 
have seen, Greek documents are extant dating back to the 4th 
century b.c., and the development of Greek writing can be 
fairly well illustrated by a series of examples of the succeeding 
centuries. There is no such series of Latin documents available 
to afford us the means of tracing the growth of Latin writing 
to the same remote period. No Latin document, either of a 
literary or of a non-literary character, has yet been recovered 
which can be placed with certainty earlier than the Christian 
era. Egypt, while giving up hundreds and thousands of docu- 
ments in Greek, has hitherto yielded but little in Latin, even of 
the ist century, and little too of the next following centuries. 
Indeed, for our knowledge of Latin writing of the ist century 
we still have to depend chiefly upon the results of excavations at 
Pompeii and Herculaneum and in the Roman catacombs, upon 
the wall-scribblings which have been laid bare, and upon the 
waxen tablets and the few papyri which have thence been 
recovered. 

At the time when we come into touch with the first extant 
examples of Roman writing, we find a few instances of a literary 
or book-hand as well as a fairly extensive variety of cursive hands. 
It will be convenient in the first place to examine the Roman 
cursive writing during the early centuries of our era. Then, for 
the moment suspending further research in this branch of our 
subject, we shall proceed to describe the literary script and to 
trace the development of the large form of book-hand, or majus- 
cule writing, in its two divisions of capitals and uncials, and of the 
intermediate styles composed of a mixture of large and small 
letters, or consisting of a blend of the two classes of letters 
which has received the name of half-uncial. Then we shall 
turn to follow the development of the national hands, when it 
will be necessary to come into touch again with the Roman 
cursive, whence the western continental scripts were derived; 
and so we shall proceed to the formation of the minuscule writing 
of the middle ages. 

The materials for the study of the early Roman cursive hand 
have been found in the wall-scribblings, or graffiti, of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum and Rome (collected in the Corp, inscr. lat. 
vol. iv.); in the series of 127 libeUi or waxen tablets, con- 
sisting of perscriptiones and other deeds connected with sales 
by auction and tax receipts discovered in the house of the 
b^ker L. Caecilius Jucundus at Pompeii, and bearing dates 
of A.D. 15, 27, and 53-62 (published in C.I.L, iv., supplement); 
in a few scattered papyri from Egypt; and in a set of four-and 
twenty waxen tablets bearing dates ranging from a.d. 131 to 
167, which were found in ancient mining works in the neigh- 
bourhood of Alburnus Major (the modem Verespatak) in Dacia 
C.LL. iii.). 

It will have been observed that in the case of the above 
documents there are three different kinds of material on which 
they have been inscribed : the plaster surface of walls, the waxen 
coatings of tablets, and the smooth surface of papyrus. The 
two former may be classed together as being of a nature which 
would offer a certain resistance to the free movement of the 
stilus; while in the case of papyrus the writing-reed or pen 
would run without impediment. Hence, in writing on the 
former materials there was si natural tendency to form the 
letters in disconnected strokes, to make them upright or even 
inclined to the left, and to employ vertical strokes in preference. 
The three following specimens from the graffiti and the two sets 
of tablets will demonstrate the conservative character of this 
kind of writing, covering as they do about a century and a half. 
This conservativeness may suggest the probability that the hand 
seen in the graffiti and the Pompeian tablets bad not changed 
very materially from that practisra a century or more earlier, and 
that it is practically the hand in which the Roman classical 


writers composed their works. When examining the alphabet 
of this early Roman cursive hand, we find (as we found in the 
early Greek cursive) the first beginnings of the minuscule writing 
of the middle ajges. The slurring of the strokes, whereby the 
bows of the capital letters were lost and their more exact forms 



Fig. 20. — Wall inscription, ist century, 
(censio est nam nostor 
magna habet pecuni[am])., 

vO'r^'''-rv. vi.1^ 

Flo. 21. — Pompeian Tablet, A.D. 59. 
(quinquaginta nummos nummo 
Ubcllas quinque ex rcllquis 
ob fuUonica . . . anni L. Verani 
Hupsaei et Albuci Justi d.v.i.d. solut.) 



Fig. 22. — Dacian Tablet, A.D. 167.’ 

(descriptum ct recognitum factum ex libello — 

erat Afbfurno] maiori ad statione Resculi in quo scri— 

itl quod i[nfra] s[criptum] est) 

modified, led the way to the gradual development of the small 
letters. With regard to the particular form's of letters emplpyed 
in the waxen tablets, compare the tables in Corp. inscr. lat. 
vols. iii., iv. The letter A is formed by a main stroke supporting 
an oblique stroke above it and the cross bar is either omitted, 
or is indicated by a small vertical stroke dropping, as it were, 
out of the letter. 

The main stroke of B dwindles to a sli^t curve, and the two 
bows are transformed into a long bent stroke so that the letter 
takes the shape of a stilted a or of a d. The D is chiefly like the 
uncial &; the E is generally represented by the old form || found 
in inscriptions and in the Faliscan alphabet. In the modified 
form of G the first outline of the flat-headed g of later times 
appears; H, by losing half of its second upright lunb in the haste 
of writing, comes near to being the small h. In the Pompeian 
tablets M has the four-stroke form ||||, as in the graffiti; in the 
Dacian tablets it is a rustic capital, sometimes almost an uncial 
09 . The hastily written O is formed by two strokes both convex, 
almost like a. As to the general character of the writing, it is 
close and compressed, and has an incliimtion to the left. There 
is also much combination or linking together of letters {Corp. 
inscr. lat. iii. tab. A). These peculiarities may, in some measure, 
bfe ascribed to the material and to the confined space at the 
command of the writer. The same character of cursive writing 
has also been found on a few tiles and potsherds inscribed with 
alphabets or short sentences — the exercises of children at school 
{Corp. inscr. lot. iii. 962). 

In writing with the pen upon the smooth and unresisting 
surface of papyrus, the scribe would naturally write a more 
fluent hand. The disjointed writing of the graffiti and the 
.tablets was changed for one which gradually became more 
consecutive and which naturally tended in course of time to 
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slope to the right in the effo|l> ^ current and to write 
letters in connexion without )hg the pen^ One of the earliest 
available examples of Latii/iting on papyrus to which an 
approximate date can be as^ed is a fragment at Berlin con- 
taining portions of speeche^^ivered in the senate, said to be 
of the reign of Claudius, a.i ^-54 (Steffens, Lat. Pal. taf. loi). 
The writing, though still /tewhat restrained and admitting 
but little linking of the let^ is yet of a more flowing character 
than that of the contempc/y tablets and graffiti. 

We have to pass into t second century before finding the 
most perfect Latin doct^nt on papyrus as yet discovered 
(fig. 23). This is now ini^ British Museum, and records the 


Fig. 2 t-SaIc of a slave, a.d. 166. 


( si quis cum pucnim 
— fit simplam pecuniam 
-4 dare stipulatus est P'abul 
Priscus id fide sua 
~j. Julius Antiochus mani — ) 

purchase of a slav^oy by an officer in the Roman fleet of 
Misenum stationed j the Syrian coast, a.d. 166 (Pa/. Soc. i. 
190 j Archaeolcfgia, h 433)- The writing of the body of the 
document is in a foral cursive, generally of the same formation 
as the inscription.sJn the Dacian waxen tablets of the 2nd 
century, as will be^en from the accompanying fat'simile of a 
few lines (fig. 23). / 

With this exaiT^e of legal handwriting of the 2n<l centuiy 
it is interesting t compare two specimen.s of more ordinary 
cursive in differed styles found in private letters of about the 
same time. I'h/first (fig. 24) is taken from a fragmentary 
letter of the y^r 167 (Grenfell and Hunt, Greek Papyri, 
and series, cviii.jand is a typical example of a hurried style. 

c&oh 

''J^o 7/^ 


I' 


Fig. 24. — Letter, a.d. 167. 
(Octobrium ad Piiluinos ad — 
interuenientc Minucium — 
ct Ai^uleium nepotem scribam— 
nonis Octobris imp, Ucro ter — ) 


The, second (fig. 25) is from a letter written by one Aurelius 
Arcjelaus to Julius Domitius, iribunus militum, recommending a 
friejid named Theon, of the 2nd century {Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 
i., :^atii.), an instance apparently of slow and imperfect penman- 
shh, every letter painfulfy and separately formed, yet not in the 
clclarhed strokes charactersitic of the writing of tlie graffiti and 
th^ tablets. 


In the examples above we recognize practically the same 
al^bet as in the graffiti and tablets, but with certain excep- 
tions particularly in the shape of the letter E, which is either 
normlil or written very cursively as an acute-angled tick, and in 
the rtyersion of other letters to the more normal capital forms. 

There is not sufficient material to trace step by step the de- 
velopment of the Roman cursive hand between the 2nd and the 
5th centuries; but still, with the few scattered examples at hand, 
there seems to be reason for conjecture that Latin writing on 
papyrus passed through phases not very dissimilar to those of 
Greek writing on the same materiah For, when we emerge 


from the 3rd century, we find an enlai^ed flowing hand, as in 
the Latin translation of the fables of Babrius in a fsagmentary 
papyrus of the Amherst collection (No. xxvi.), ascribed to the 
3rd or 4th century, and in a letter of recommendation from an 


r;2; / TFi^i/T' 1 w /'Comm h* 
/aI'-Wa' 


/.r/- 

Fig. 25. — Letter, 2nd century. 

(Jam tibi et pristine coenmen 
claucram Thconcm amicum 
meum ct mud[o qu]oque puto 
domiuc ut eum ant oculus 
habeas tanquam me ost 0 
nim talcs omo ut ametur 
a te) 

Egyptian official of the 4th century, now at Strassbui^g 
fiir Papyrusforschung, iii. 2, 168); the handwriting of the latter 
recalling the large style of the Greek cursive of the Byzantine 
period (fig. 26). That there should be an affinity between the 
writing of Greek and that of Latin papyri emanating from Egypt 
is naturally to be expected. 



Fig. 26. — Letter of recommendation, 4tb century. 


(Cum in omnibus bonis benigniftas] — 
ctiam scholasticos ct maxime qui — 
[honojrificentiac tuae traduntur quod — ) 


This example shows what an immense advance had by this 
time been made in the formation of the minuscule hand, and 
but little more is required for its completion. It is to be noted, 
however, that the peculiar old form of letter B with the loop 
on the left still persists. But only a short time was now needed 
to bring this letter also in a new shape into line with the other 
members of the growing minuscule alphabet. 

At this point must be noticed a very interesting and important 
class of the Roman cursive hand which stands apart from the 
general line of development. This is the official hand of the 
Roman Chancery, which is unfortunately represented by only 
two fragmentary papyri of the 5th centuiy (fig. 27), and proves 
to be a curious moulding of the cursive in a calligraphic style, 
in which, however, the same characters appear as in other 
Roman cursive documents, if somewhat disguised. The papyri 
contain portions of two rescripts addressed to Egyptian officials, 
and arc said to have been found at Phile and Elephantine. 
Both documents are in the same hand; and the fragments are 
divided between the libraries of Paris and Leiden. For a time 
the writing remained imdeciphered, and Champollion-Figeac, 
while publishing a facsimile (Chartes et MSS. sur papyrus, 1840, 
pi. 14), had to confess that he was unable to read it. Massraann, 
however, with the experience gained in his work upon the 
waxen tablets, succeeded without much difficulty in reading 
the fragment at Leiden (LibeUus aurarius, p. 147), and was 
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folloTK^cd by M. de Waiiiy, who published the whole of the 
fragments {Mem. de Vlnstitvt (i842)j xv. 399). Later, Momm- 
sen and Jaff6 have dealt with the text of the documents {Jahfbuch 
des gem. deut. Rechis (1863), vi. 398), and compared in a table 
the forms of the letters with those of the Dacian tablets. 



Fig. aT.— Dead o£ the Imperial Chancery, 5th centary* 
(portioDcm ipsi dcbitam rcsarcire 
noc ttllum precatorcm ex insttumcnto) * 


The characters are large, the line of writing being about 
three-fourths of an inch deep, and the heads and tails of the 
long letters are flourished; but the even slope of the strokes 
imparts to the writing a certain uniform and g^raceful appearance. 
As to the actual shapes of the letters, as will be seen from the 
reduced facsimile here given, there may be recognized in many of 
them only a more current form of those which have been de- 
scribed above. The A and R may be distinguished by noticing 
the different angle at which the top strokes are applied; the B, 
to suit the requirements of the more current style, is no longer 
the closed d-slwped letter of the tablets, but is open at the bow 
and more nearly resembles a reversed b\ the tall letters /, h, I, 
and long s have developed loops; 0 and v-shaped U are very 
small, and written high in the line. The letters which seem to 
differ essentially from those of the tablets are E, M, N. The 
first of these is probably explained correctly by Jaffe as a develop- 
ment of the earlier [j maickly written and looped, and may be 
compared with the tick-shaped letter noticed above. The M 
and N have been compared with the minuscule forms of the 
Greek mu and nu, as though the latter had been adopted; but 
they may with better reason be explained as merely cursive 
forms of the Latin capitals M and N. That this hand should 
have retained so much of the older formation of the Roman 
cursive is no doubt to be attributed to the fact of its being an 
official style of writing which would conform to tradition. 

To continue the development which we saw attained in the 
letter of the 4th century above (fig. 26) we turn to the docu- 
ments on papyrus from Ravenna, Naples, and other places in 
Italy, which date from the 5th century and are written in a 
looser and more straggling hand (fig. 28). Examples of this 
hand will be found in largest numbers in Marini’s work specially 
treating of these documents (i papiri diplomatici), and also in 
the publkations of MabiUon {De re dipUmaiica), Champollion- 
Figeac {Charles el MSS. sur papyrus), Massmann {Vrhunden 
in Neapel tend Arezzo), Gloria (Poleografia), as well as in Foes, 
iff Ancient Charters in the British Museum, pt. iv., 1878, Nos, 
45, 46, and in the Facsimiles of the Palaeographical Society. 



Fig. 28.— Deed of Sale (Ravenna), a.d. 57a. 


n (huias splcndedissimac urbis) 

The letter a has now lost all trace of the capital; it is the open 
w-shaped miliuscule, developed from the looped uncial (^ C^); 
the b, throwing off the loop or curve on the left which gave it 
the appearance of d, has at length developed one on the right, 
and appears in the form familiar in modem writing; minuscule 
«i, n, and u are fully formefd (the last never joining a following 
letter, and thus always distinguishable from a); p, q, and r 
approach to the long minuscules, and s, having acquired an 
incipient tag, has taken the form y, which it keeps Tong after. 

This form of writing was widely^ used, and was not confined 
to l^gal documents. It is found in grammatical works, as in 


the second hand of the palimpsest MS. of Licinianus {Cat. Anc, 
MSS., pt. ii., pis. I, 2) the 6th century, and jn such volumes 
as the Josephus of the Ambrosian Lib:^ of the 7th century 
{Pal. Soc. pi. 59), and in the St Avitus of the 6th century and 
other MSS. written in France. It is indeed only natural to 
suppose that this, the most convenient, because cursive, hand, 
should have been employed for ordinary working MSS. which 
were in daily use. That so few of such MSS. should have sur- 
vived is no doubt owing to the destruction of the greater number 
by the wear and tear to which they were subject^. 

Latin Writing. II. — Litbrary Hands 

We have now to return to the ist century, the date from 
w'hich we started in the investigation of the Roman cursive 
writing, and take up the thread of the history of the book-hand 
of literature, a few rare examples of which have survived from 
the ruins of Herculaneum. That a Roman book-hand existed 
at a still earlier period is quite certain. The analogy of the 
survival of very ancient examples of a Greek literary hand 
is a sufficient proof; and it is a mere truism to say that as soon 
as there was a literature, there was likewise a book-hand for 
its vehicle. No work could be submitted for sale in the market 
that was not written in a style legible to all. Neatly written 
copies were essential, and the creation of a formal kind of 
writing fitted for the purpose naturally resulted. Such formal 
script must, however, be always more or less artificial as com- 
pared with the natural current hand of the time, and there 
must always be an antagonism between the two styles of script ; 
and, as we have seen in Greek palaeography, the book-hand is 
always .subject to the invading influence of tlie natural hand. 

Capital Writing . — ^Among the Herculaneum fragmentary 
papyri, then, we find our earliest examples of the Roman liter- 
ary hand, which must be earlier than a.d. 79, the year of the 
destruction of the city ; and those examples prove to us that the 
usual literary hand was written in capital letters. Of these 
letters there are two kinds — the square and thp rustic. Square 
capitals may be defined as those which have their horizontal 
lines at right angles with the vertical strokes; rustic letters ore 
not less accurately formed, nor, as their title would seem to 
imply, are they rough in character, but, being without the exact 
finish of the st^uare letters, and being more readily written, they 
have the appearance of greater simplicity. In capital writing 
the letters are not all of equal height; F and L, and in the rustic 
sometimes others, as B and R, overtop the rest. In the rustic 
alphabet the forms are generally lighter and more slender, with 
short horizontal strokes more or less oblique and wavy. Both 
styles of capital writing were obviously borrow'ed from the 
lapidary alphabets employed under the empire. Both styles 
were used for public notices inscribed on the walls of Pompeii and 
other places. But it has been observed that scribes with a 
natural conservatism would perpetuate a style some time 
longer in books than it might be used in inscriptions. We 
should therefore be prepared to allow for this in ascribing a 
date to a capital written MS., which might resemble an inscrip- 
tion older by a centuty or more. Rustic capitals, on account 
of their more convenient shape, came into more general use; 
and the greater number of the early MSS. in capitals which have 
survived are consequently found to be in this character. In the 
Exempla codium latinorum of Zangemeister and Wattenbach 
are collected specimens of capital writing. 

The literary fragments of papyrus from Herculaneum arc 
written generally in rustic capit^, either of the firm, solid 
character used in inscriptions, or of the lighter style employed 
in the fragments of a poem on the battle of Actium (fig. 29). 
As this poem is the earliest literary work in Latin, of any a^tent, 
written in the book-hand, a specimen of the writing is here 
given. Its period must necessarily lie between the year 31 s.c., 
the date of the battle, and a.o. 79; and therefore we may place 
it at least early in the zst century. 

lliat the rustic capital hand was generally ado|>ted for finely 
written literary MSS. from the period of our earliest examples 
onwards through the centuries immediately following may be 
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assumed from the fact of that character being found so widely in 
favour when we come down to the period of the vellum MSS. 
Unfortunately no examples have survived to fill the gap between 
the first century and the oldest of the vellum codices written in 
rustic capitals of the 4th century. Of the three great MSS. of 
Virgil preserved in the Vatican Library, which are written in 

T-ILK fSfAHQVj'/VlXf' 

, / 1 CIK 

f ii ■ ;a f /• 1 sh 10 cl 

Fio. 29.~pQem on the Battle of Actium, early ist century, 
(pracberetque suae — 
qualis ad instantis — 
signa tubae classcsq— 
cst facies ea visa loci—) 

this character, the first in date is that known as the Schedae 
Vaticanae (Exetnpla, lab. 13; Pal. Soc. pi. 116, 117), a MS. 
famous for its series of well-finishpd illustrative paintings in 
classical style; it is ascribed to the 4th century. The other two 
MSS. are known as the Codex Romanus and the Codex Palatinus 
{Exempla, tab. 11, 12; Pal. Soe. pi. 113-115), and are now 
generally assigned to the 5th century. All three MSS. no doubt 
must always have been regarded as choice works; and tire large 
scale of the writing employed, particularly in the case of the 
Romanus and the Palatinus, and the consequently magnificent 
size of the MSS. when complete, must indicate an unusual 
importance attaching to them. They were ediiiong de luxe of 
the great Roman poet. The writing of the Codex Palatinus 
(fig. 30) especially is most exact, and is manifestly modelled 
on the best type of the rustic hand as seen in the inscriptions. 

ifjuwxQVfuroiimvAtifAoawuAcoGi 

iiiiJOuuiwrtQJtimfcwifuiwoiu 

Fig. 30. — Virgil (Cod. PaLatinus), 5th century. 

(Testaturque deos iterum se ad proelia cog^ 

Bis iam Italos hostis haec altera ioedera) 

In assigning dates to the earliest MSS. of capital- writing, one 
feels the greatest hesitation, none of them bearing any internal 
evidence to assist the process. It is not indeed until the close 
of the 5th century that wc reach firm ground — the Medicean 
Virgil of Florence having in it sufficient proof of having been 
written before the year 494. The writing is in delicately- 
formed letters, rather more spaced out than in the earlier ex- 
amples {Exempla, tab. 10 ; Pal. Soc. pi. 86), Another ancient 
MS. in rustic capitals is the Codex Bembinus of Terence of the 
4th or 5th century {Exempla, tab. 8, 9; Pal. Soc. pi. 135), a 
volume which is also of particular interest on account of its 
marginal annotations, written in an early form of small hand. 
Among palimpsests the most notable is that of the Cicero In 
Verrem of the Vatican {Exempla, tab. .4). 

Of vellum MSS. in square capitals the examples are not so 
early as those in the rustic character. Portions of a MS. of 
Virgil in the square letter are preserved in the Vatican, and other 
leaves of the same are at Berlin {Exempla, tab. 14). Each page, 
however, begins with a large coloured initial, a style of ornament- 
ation which is never found in the very earliest MSS. The date 
assigned to this MS. is therefore the end od the 4th century. In 
very similar writing, but not quite so exact, are some fragments 
of another MS. of Viigil in the library of St Gall, probably of a 
rather later time {Exempla, tab. 14a; Ptd. Soc. pi. 208). 

In the 6th century capital-writing enters on its period of 
decadence, and the examples of it ii^come imitative. Of this 
period is the Baris Prudentius {Exempla, tab. 15; Pal. Soc. pis. 
29, 30) in rustic letters modelled on the old pattern of early 
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inscriptions, but with a very diff^nt result from that obtained 
by the early scribes. A comparison of this volume with such 
MSS. as the Codex Romanus and the Codex Palatinus shows the 
later date of the Prudentius in its widespread writing and in 
certain inconsistencies in forms. Of the 7th century is the 
Turin Sedulius {Exempla, tab. 16), a MS. in which uncial writing 
also appears — the rough and misshapen letters being evidences, 
of the cessation of capital writing as a hand in common use. 
The latest imitative example of an entire MS. in rustic capitals 
is in the Utrecht Psalter, written in triple columns and copied, 
to all appearance, from an ancient example, and illustrated with 
pen drawings. This MS. may be assigned to the beginning 
of the 9th century. If there were no other internal evidence 
of late date in the MS. the mixture of uncial letters with the 
capitals would decide it. In the Psalter of St Augustine’s, 
Canterbury, in the Cottonian Library {Pal. Soc. pi. 19; Cat. 
Anc. MSS. ii. pis. 12, 13), some leaves at the beginning are 
written in this imitative style early in the 8th centurj',* and again 
it is found in the Benedictional of Bishop iEthelwoId {Pal. Soc. 
pi. 143) of the 10th century. In the sumptuous MSS. of the 
Carlovingian school it was continually used ; and it survived for 
.such purposes as titles and colophons for some centuries, usually 
in a degenerate form of the rustic letters. 

Uncied Writing. — ^'I’here was also another majuscule form of 
writing, besides capitals, employed as a literary book-hand 
at an early date, but not coeval with the early period of capital 
writing. This second book-hand was the so-called Uncial hand, 
a modification of the capital form of writing, in which the 
square angles of the original letters were rounded of! and certain 
new curved shapes were introduced, the characteristic letters 
of the uncial alphabet being a, h, 6, i>, (»■ The origin of some 
of these rounded letters may be traced in certain forms of the 
Roman cursive letters of the graffiti and the tablets. But a 
considerable length of time elapsed before the fully developed 
uncial alphabet was evolved from these incipient forms. In fact 
it is only in the velhim MSS. that we first find the firmly written 
literary uncial hand in perfect form. No doubt the new material, 
vellum, with its smooth hard surface, immediately afforded the 
means for the calligraphic perfection with which we find the 
uncial writing inscribed in these codices. 

From the occurrence of isolated uncial forms in inscriptions, 
the actual period of growth of the finished literary hand been 
determined to lie between the later part of the and century and 
the 4th century. Uncial letters are especially prevalent in Roman- 
African inscriptions of the 3rd century; but certain letters 
of the uncial alphabet are not as yet therein matured; minus- 
cule forms of a few letters, particularly b and d, are employed. 
The discovery also, at Oxyrhynchus, of a fragmentary pappus 
of the 3rd century, containing a portion of an epitome of Livy, 
presents us with an example of the uncial^ hand in progress of 
formation for literary purposes, the text being composed mainly 
of letters of the uncial ty]^, but including a certain proportion 
of letters, as b, d, m, r, of the minuscule or small chanuiter. At 
length in the 4th century, as already stated, the perfected uncial 
literary alphabet is found in the vellum codices. 

There are still extant a very large number of Latin uncial 
MSS., a proof of the wide use of this form of literary writing in 
the early middle ages. 

The Exempla of Zangemeister and Wattenbach, so often 
quoted above, contains a series of facsimiles which illustrate 
its progress through its career. The letter has been adopted 
by the editors as a test letter, in the earlier forms of which the 
last limb is not curved or turned in. The letter C also in its 
earlier and purer form has the cross stroke placed high. But, 
as in every style of writing, when once developed, the earliest 
examples are the be.st, being written with a free hand and natural 
stroke. The Gospels of Vercelli {Exempla, tab. 20), said to have 
been written by the hand of Eusebius himself, and which may 
indeed be of his time, is one df the most ancient uncial MSS« 
Its narrow columns and pure forms of letters have the stomp cf 
antiquity. To the 4th century also is assigned the palimpsest 
Cicero De repttUica in the Vatican {Exmpla, tab. 17; Pal. Soct. 
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pi. x6oX a MS. written in fine large characters of the best type; 
and a very ancient fragment of a commentary on an ante-Hiero- 
nymian text, in three columns, has also survived at Fulda 
{Exempla, tab. 21). Among the uncial MSS. of the 5th century 
of which good photographic facsimiles are available are the two 
famous codices of Livy, at Vienna (fig. 31) and iParis {Exempla, 
tab. 18 19; Pal. Soc. pi. 31, 32, 183). 

IxmnBtilUiquxeiCNO 

R.ANUA5XeCUlAR.ISBo 

NAQriNA(UX05ieN£>X*’ 

Fig. 31. — Livy {Vienna MS.), 5th century. 

(lam tibi ilia quae igno 
rantia saecularis bo 
na opinatur ostcnclaw) 

To distinguish between uncial MSS. of the 5th and 6th cen- 
turies is not very easy, for the character of the writing changes 
but little, and is free from sign of weakness or wavering. It may, 
however, be noticed that in MSS. which are assigned to the latter 
century there is rather less compactness, and occasionally, as 
the century advances, there is a slight tendency to artificiality. 

When the 7th century is reached there is every evidence that 
uncial writing has entered on a new stage. The letters are more 
roughly and carelessly formed, and the compactness of the 
earlier style is altogether wanting. From this time down to 
the age of Charlemagne there is a continual deterioration, the 
writing of the 8th century being altogether misshapen. A more 
exact but imitative hand was, however, at the same time em- 
ployed, when occasion required, for the production of calli- 
graphic MSS., such as Biblical and liturgical books. Under the 
encouragement given by Charlemagne to such works, splendid 
uncial volumes were written in ornamental style, often in gold, 
several of which have survived to this day. 

Mixed and Half-uncial Writing. — It is obvious tliat the majus- 
cule styles of literary writing, viz. the square capital, the rustic 
capital and the uncial, were of too elaborate and too stately 
a character to serve all the many requirements of literature. 
The capital hands, as we have seen, appear to have been 
employed, at least in many instances, fur codices produced on 
a grand scale, and presumably for special occasions; and if the 
uncial hand had a longer and wider career, yet in this case also 
there must often have been a sense that the employment of 
this fine character gave a special importance and value to the 
MS. It is not improbable that the survival of so large a number 
of uncial MSS. is due to the special care that they received at 
the hands of their owners. Other more manageable styles of 
writing were necessary, and concurrently with the majuscule 
hands other forms were developing. The hand which bears the 
name of Half-uncial was finally evolved, and had itself an 
important career as a book-hand as well as exercising a large 
influence on the medieval minuscule hand of literature. 

From the first, as we have seen in the case of the graffiti and 
the tablets, a mingling of capital forms and minuscule forms 
was prevalent in the non-literary styles of writing. There are 
indications that the same mingling of the two streams was 
allowed in writing of a literary character. It appears in a 
rudimentary state in a papyrus fragment from Herculaneum 
{Exempla, Xah. 2 b); and it appears in the epitome of Livy of the 
3rd century found at Oxyrhynchus, in which minuscule letters 
are interspersed among the uncial text. From the regularity 
and ease with which this MS. is written, it is to be assumed 
that the mixed hand was ordinarily practised at that time. It 
is often employed for marginal notes in the early vellum codices. 
It is used for the text of the Verona Gaius {Exempla, tab. 24) 
of the 5th century, in which, besides the ordinary uncial shapes, 
d is also found as a minuscule, r as the transitional r, and s 
as the tall letter v. Again, in the uncial Florentine Pandects 
of the 6th century appears a hand which contains a large admix- 
ture of minuscule forms {Exempla, tab. 54). From these and 
other instances it is seen that in uncial MSS. of a secular nature, 


as in works relating to law and grammar, the scribe did not feel 
himself restricted to a uniform use of the larger letters, as he 
would be in producing a church book or calligraphic MS. 

But the mixed hand, although partaking something of the 
nature of the Half-uncial hand, was not actually that form of 
writing. The Half-uncial hand was not only a mingling of 
uncial and minuscule forms, but also a blending of them, the 
uncial element yielding more or less to the minuscule influence, 
while the minuscule element was reacted upon by the uncial 
sentiment of roundness and sweeping curves. In its full develop- 
ment the Half-uncial, or Roman Half-uncial as it is also called, 
were it not for a few lingering pure uncial forms, might equally 
well be described as a large-type minuscule hand. It has, in 
fact, been sometimes styled the pre-Carolingian minuscule. 
An early form of this writing is found in the papyrus fragment 
of Sallust’s Catiline, perhaps of the early 5th century, recently 
recovered at Oxyrhynchus. In vellum codices of the 5th, 6th 
and 7th centuries Half-uncial writing of a very fine type is not 
uncommon. It is used for the marginal scholia of the Bembine 
Terence, of the 5th century. The MS. of the Fasti consulares, 
at Verona, brought down to 494 a.d. {Exempla, tab. 30), is also 
in this hand. But the earliest MS. of this class to which a more 
approximate date can be given is the Hilary of St Peter’s at 
Rome (fig. 32), which was written in or before the year 509 or 
510 {Exempla, tab. 52; Pal. Soc. pi. 136); the next is the Sul- 
picius Severus of Verona, of 517 {Exempla, tab. 32); and of the 
year 569 is a beautifully written MS. at Monte Cassino containing 
a Biblical commentary {Exempla, tab. 3). 

Cpi rtwpmnciMu mi NNocer3» 

TOcuuNONCtejrtiljTloc^ 

*^ocloNehiciN^orMrrfeflefti j 

Fig. 32.— St Hilary, a.d. 509-510. 

(episcopi man urn innoceiitej|m] — 

[lin^guam non ad falsiloqui'nm cocg[isti]— 
nationcm anterioris sententi[ae] — ) 

Other examples, of which good facsimiles may be consulted, 
are the Corbie MS. of Canons, at Paris {Exempla, tab. 41, 42), 
the St Severianus at Milan {Pal. Soc. pi. 161, 162), the Ashburn- 
ham St Augustine {Pal. Soc. ii. 9), and the Paris St Augustine 
{New Pal. Soc. pi. 80), of the 6th century; and the Cologne MS. 
of Canons {Exempla, tab. 44), and the Josephus {Pal. Soc. pi. 
138) and St Ambrose {Pal. Soc. pi. 137) of Milan, of the 6th or 
7th century. 

The influence which the Half-uncial literary hand exercised 
upon the minuscule book-writing of the 7th and 8th centuries 
may be traced in greater or less degree in the continental MSS. 
of that period. We shall find that it formed the basis for the 
beautiful national handwritings of Ireland and Britain; and it 
played an important part in the Carolingian reform of the book- 
hand of the Frankish Empire. 

Latin Writing. III. — The National Hands 

We have now to follow the rise and development of the 
national handwritings of western Europe, all of which were 
derived from the Roman hand, but from different phases of 
it. While the Roman Empire was the central power controlling 
its colonies and conquests, the Roman handwriting, however 
far apart might be the several countries in which it was current, 
remained practically one and the same. But, when the empire 
was broken up and when independent nationalities arose upon 
its ruins and advanced upon independent paths of civilization, 
the handwriting inherited from Rome gradually assumed dis- 
tinctive characters and took the complexions of the several 
countries, unless from some accident the continuity of the effects 
of the Roman occupation was disturbed, as it was in Britain 
by the Saxon invasion. On the continent of western Europe, 
in Italy, in Spain, in Gaul, the Roman cursive hand had become 
the common form of writing, and it remained the framework on 
whidi the national hands of those countries developed. Thus 
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grew the Lombardic hand of Italy, the Visigothic hand of Spain, 
and the Merovingian and, later, the Carolingian hand of the 
Frankish Empire. The earliest charters of the three national 
divisions, written in cursive hands directly descending from 
the Roman cursive, and dating generally from the 7 th century, 
still remained related in their general style. It was in the 
book-hands, elaborated from the cursive character, that the 
lines of national demarcation became more clearly defined, 
although naturally there occur also many examples in mixed 
styles which it is difficult to assign to one or another country. 

Lombardic Writing, — The national handwriting of Italy did 
not follow one and the same lines of development throughout 
the peninsula. In ordinary documents the cursive hand which 
is seen in the Ravenna deeds, the direct descendant of the 
Roman cursive, continued in use, growing, in course of time, 
more and more intricate and difficult to read, the earliest 
examples, down to the middle of the 9th century, being in the 
large straggling character of their prototype. The illegible 
scrawl into which the hand finally degenerated in notarial 
instruments of southern Italy was at length suppressed by order 
of Frederick II. (a.d. 1210-1250). But at an early date the 
Lombardic book-hand was being formed out of this material. 
In northern Italy new influences were brought into action by 
Charlemagne’s conquest, the independent growth of the native 
hand was checked, and a mixed style in which the Merovingian 
type was interwoven with the Italian was produced, to which 
the name of Franco-Lombardic has been given (see below, 
39 )* ®tit in the Lombardic duchies of the south the native 
lombardic book-hand had an unimpeded growth. In such 
centres as the monasteries of Monte Cassino near Naples and 
La Cava near Salerno, it took in the 9th century a very exact 

Fig. 33. — Exultat roll (Lombardic, 12th century). 

([H]cc nox cst de qua scriptum eat Et 
nox ut dies illuminabitur) 


and uniform shape. From this date the attention which it 
received as a calligraphic form of writing, aceompanied with 
accessory ornamentation of initial letters, brought it to a high 
state of perfection in the nth century, when by the peculiar 
treatment of the letters, they assume that strong contrast of 
light and heavy strokes which when exaggerated, as it finally 
became, received the name of broken Lombardic. This style 
of hand lasted to the 13th century. 

Papal Documents. — A word must be said in this place regard- 
ing the independent development of the hands used in the papal 
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Fig. 34. — Bull of Pope John VIII. (much reduced, a.d. 876). 
(Dei genctricb marine filib — 
hacc igitur omnia quae huius praecepti) 


chancery, that great centre which had so wide an influence by 
setting the pattern for the handsome round-hand writing whi<A 
became so characteristic of the Italian script. Specimens of a 
special style of writing, founded on the Lombardic and called 
littera romana (fig. 34) are to be seen in the early papal docu- 
ments on papyrus datmg from the latter part of the 8th century. 
In the earliest examples it appears on a large scale, and h^ 
rounded forms and sweeping strokes of a very held character. 
Derived from the official Roman hand, it has certein letters 


peculiar to itself, such as the letter a made almost like a Greek 
4 a>, t in the form of a loop, and e as a circle with a knot at the top. 

'This hand may be followed in examples from a.d. 788 through 
the 9th century {Facs. de chartes et diplomes, 1866; Ch. Figeac, 
Ckartes et doc. sur papyrus, i.-xii. ; Letronne, Diphm. merov. cetaJt, 
pi. 48. In a bull of Silvester II., dated in 999 {Bihl. VEc. 
des chartes, vol. xxxvii.), we find the hand becoming less round; 
and at the end of the next century, under Urban II., in 1097 
(Mabillon, De re dipl. suppl. p. 115) and 1098 (Sickel, Mon. 
graph, v. 4 ), it is in a curious angular style, which, however, then 
disappears. During the nth and 12th centuries the imperial 
chancery hand was also used for papal documents, and was in 
turn displaced by the exact and calligraphic papal Italian hand 
of the later middle ages, 

Visigothic Writing. — ^The Visigothic writing of Spain ran a 
course of development not unlike that of the Lombardic. In 
the cursive hand attributed to the 7 th century the Roman 
cursive has undergone little change in form; but another century 
developed a most distinctive cWacter. In the 8th century 
appears the set book-hand in an even and not difficult character,, 
marked by breadth of style and a good firm stroke. This style 
is maintained through the 9th century with little change, except 
that there is a growing tendency to calligraphy. In the loth 
century the writing deteriorates; the letters are not so uniform, 
and, when caUigraphically written, are generally thinner in 
stroke. The same changes which arc discernible in all the hand- 
writings of western Europe in the iith century are also to be 
traced in the Visigothic hand — particularly as regards the 
rather rigid character which it assumes. It continued in use 
down to the beginning of the 12th century. Perhaps the most 
characteristic letter of the book-liand is the ^-shaped g. The 
following specimens (figs. 35, 36) illustrate the Visigotldc as 
written in a large heavjr hand of the 9th century {Cat, Anc. 
MSS. ii. plate 37), and in a calligraphic example of 1109 {P(d» 
Soc. plate 48). 

Fig. 35. — Prayers, 9th century. 

(tibi dulcedinc proxi 
morum et dignita 
te operum perfectoruw) 


jKixtfutn d;j7i|u/um . 

oDfmdunD ddflbdrit 
isuLuiofuf^udju 


Fig. 36. — Bcatus on the Apocalypse, a.d. 1109. 

(patnim ct profefeirum et sanctorum et apostolorum 
que gemitibas et tormenta desiderii sui 
habuit usquequo fructum ex plebc sua) 

Merovingian.— early writing of the Frankie Empire, to 
which the title of Merovingian has been applied, had a wider 
range than the other two national hands alrc^y described. It 
had a long career both for diplomatic and literary purposes. 
In this writing, as it appears in documents, we see tliat the 
Roman cursive is subjected to a lateral pressure, so that the 
letters received a curiously cramped appearance, while the heads 
and tails are exaggerated to inordinate length. 

Facsimiles of this hand, as used in the royal and imperial chan- 
ceries, are to be found scattered in various works ; but a complete 
course of Merovingian diplomatic writing may be best studied 
in Letronne’s Diplomata, and in the Kaiserurkunden of Professors 
Sybel and Sickel. In the earliest documents, commencing 
in the 7th century and continuing to the middle of the 8tn 
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century, the character is large and at first not so intricate as it 
becomes later in this p^iod. The writing then grows into a 
more regular form, and in the 9th century a small hand is estab- 
lished, which, however, still retains the exaggerated heads and 
tails of letters. The direct course of this chance^ hand may 
then be followed in the imperial documents, which from the 



Fib. 37. — Merovingian diploma, a.d. 679-4>8o. 

(dedit in respiinsis eo quod ipsa — 
de annus tngiata et uno inter ipso^ 

--ondam asvnpfr tenuerant et poasiderant 

second half of the 9th century are written in a hand more set 
and evidently influenced by the Carolingian minuscule. This 
form of writing, still accompanied by the lengthened strokes 
already referreid to, continued in force, subject, however, to 
the varying changes which affected it in common with other 
hands, into the 12th century. Its influence was felt as well in 
Franw as in Germany and Italy; and certain of its charac- 
teristics also appear in the court-hand which the Normans 
brought with them into England. 

The book-hand immediately derived from the early Mero- 
vingian diplomatic hand is seen in MSS. of the 7th and 8th 
centuries in a very neatly written but not very easy hand 
(Cat. Anc, A/S 5 , ii. plates 29, 30; Arndt, Schrifttaf^ 28), 



( — dam intra sinum sanclae eclcsiae quasi uicinos ad— 
positoa increpant Saepe uero arrogantes — 

— dem quam tenent arroganliam se fugirc osten— ) 

But other varieties of the literary hand as written in France 
are seen to be more closely allied to the Roman cursive. The 
earliest e.xample is found in the papyrus fragments of writings 
of St Avitus and St Augustine of the 6th century {Etudes faUogrA 
sur des papyrus du Vl"^ siecle, Geneva, i866)j and other later 
MSS. by their diversity of writing show a development indepen- 
dent of the cursive hand of the Merovingian charters. It is 
among these MSS. that those examples already referred to occur 
which more nearly resemble the Lombardic type. 



Fig. 39. — Ecclesiastical Canons (Franco-Lombardic), 8th century, 
(propter unltatcm salua propriactate na — 
non sub una substantia conuenientc>s, neqne — 

— Itam sed unum eundem filium. Unicum d^um) 

The uncial and half-uncial hands had also their influence in 
the evolution of these Merovingian book-hands; and the mixture 
of so many different forms accounts for the variety to be found 
in the examples of the 7th and 8th centuries. In the Notice 
sw un. MS. Mirovingien d’EugyppusX^^lS) and the Notice sur 
tm MSt Mermniien de la BihU (1878), Delisle has 


S ven many valuable facsimiles m. illustration of the different 
inds in these two MSS. of the early part of the 8th century. 
See also Exempla Codd, Lot. (tab. 57), and autotypes in Cat. 
anc. MSS. ii. There was, however, through all this period a 
general progress towards a settled minuscule writing which only 
required a master-hand to fix it in a purified and calligraphic 
form. How this was effected will be described below, after 
disposing of the early national writing of our own islands. 

Irish Writing . — The early history of the palaeography of the 
British Isles stands apart from that of the continental schools. 
As was noticed above, the Roman handwriting which was used 
by the Roman settlers in Britain and was imparted by them to 
the native Britons was swept out of existence when the Saxon 
invasion abruptly destroyed the continuity of Roman civiliza- 
tion in these islands. Britain had to wait a long time for die 
reappearance of Roman writing in the country; but it was 
destined to reappear, though in a different phase, in book-form, 
not in cursive form; and not directly, but through another 
channel. That channel was Ireland. 

It is evident tliat the civilization and learning wliich accom- 
panied the establishment of an ancient Church m Ireland could 
not exist without a written literature. The Roman mission- 
aries would certainly in the first place have imported copies of 
the Gospels and other books, and it cannot be doubted that 
through intercourse with England the Irish would obtain con- 
tinental MSS. in sufficient numbers to serve as modek for their 
scribes. From geographical and political conditions, however, 
no continuous intimacy with foreign countries was possible; 
and we are consequently prepared to find a form of writing 
borrowed in the first instance from a foreign school, but developed 
under an independent national system. In Ireland we liave an 
instance how conservative writing may become, and how it will 
hand on old forms of letters from one generation to another 
when there is no exterior influence to act upon it. After once 
obtaining its models, the Irish school of writing was left to work 
out its own ideas, and continued to follow one direct line for 
centuries. The subsequent English conquest had no effect upon 
the national handwriting. Both peoples in the island pursued 
their own course. In MSS. in the Irish language the Irish 
character of writing was naturally employed; and Uie litui^ical 
books produced in Irish monasteries by Irish monks were written 
in the same way. The grants and other deeds of the English 
settlers were, on the other hand, drawn up by English scribes 
in tlieir then national writing. The Irish handwriting went on 
in its even uninterrupted course; and its consequent unchanging 
form makes it so difficult a matter to assign accurate dates to 
Irish MSS. 

The early Irish handwriting is of two classes — the round and 
the pointed. The round hand is found in the earliest examples; 
the pointed hand, which also was developed at an early period 
became the general hand of the country, and survives in the 
native writing of the present day. Of the earliest surviving 
MSS. written in Ireland none are found to be in pure uncial letters. 
That uncial MSS. were introduced into the country by the early 
missionaries can hardly be doubted, if we consider that that 
character was so commonly employed as a book-hand, and 
especially for sacred texts. Nor is it impossible that Irish 
scribes may have practised this hand, The copy of the Gospels 
in uncials, found in the tomb of St Kilian, and preserved at 
Wurzburg, has been quoted as an instance of Irish uncial. The 
writing, however, is the ordinary uncial, and bears no marks 
of Irish nationality {Exempla, tab. 58). The most ancient 
examples are in half-uncial letters, so similar in character to the 
continental half-uncial MSS. of Roman type noticed above, that 
there can be no hesitation in deriving the Irish from the Roman 
writing. We have only to compare the Irish MSS. of the round 
type with the continental MSS. to be convinced of the identity 
of their styles of writing. There are unfortunately no means 
of ascertaining the exact period when this style of hand was first 
adopted in Ireland. Among the vepr eariiest surviving ex- 
amples none bears a fixed date; and it is impossible to accept 
the traditional ascription of certain of them to particular saints 
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Pig. 1. — An ichthyoaour (/. ipiailriscissu^) conlainiiiK in tin- ImkIv cavity the jiartially presiTved skeletons of seven young, proving that 
the young of the animal cleveloiied wilhin the maternal body and were brought forth alive ; i.e. that the ichthyosaur was a 
viviparous animal. {Spi’r.imcn presented torthe Atnerican Museum of Natural History hy the Jtuyal Museum of Stutti;art through 
Professor Eherhard Fraas. ) 




Fig. 2 . — \ h) ^.oih' lu al ])ntoiidl 
restoration of the luoihiT 
ichthvo*'aur a< ompani(d by 
five of It-, newly born Nouug, 
from lli« in/orm.ilion furmslied 
by actual fosuK. 

(From a drawim: ' / .o '< s 7i’. 

I<nif;ht niuih ti,d( r thi dueUion 0/ 
Professor Osborn ) 
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. -Uiie ol the most perfect ol the many specimens discovered and prepareil liy Herr Bernard HaiiM, and showing the extra- 
ordinary preservation of the epidermis ol the ichthyosaur, which givt;s Hie complete contour of the body in silhouette, the out- 
lines of the i>:idilles. of the remarkably lisli like tail, into the lower lobe of which the vertebral cohimn extends, and the pre;iL 
integumenl.Li \ doi .d liii. 

Materials for the Rcstoyalion of I chthyosaurs. —'VWis jilate illustrates the excep>lional oj)])ortunity allorded the palaeontologist through 
remarkably preserved rerntiins of Ichthyosaurs in the tpiarries of Holzmaden near Stuttgarl, Wiirttem'bmg, excavated for maiiv years 
ilerr Bernard Hand. (Illustrations reproduced by permission from spLiimens in the American Mustum of Natyrul History, New York.) 





i'H.. 3. -Kf.stonilK.M <.i 

Materials (or the Restoration of /JmosatYrs.— Carnivorous dinosaur (Allosaurus) of tlv Cppcr Jnnissic jx i iod -.f Xdi lh America, an ainmal 
closely related to the Meqalosaurus type of England. The skeleton (fig. 4) was found nearly conijd< te in the beds of tlic Morrison for- 
mation, Upper Jurassic of central Wyoming, U.S.A. Near it was discovered the posterior ]}ortion of tlie skeleton of a giant herbivorous 
dinosaur [Urontosatirus Marsh). It was observ<'d that fen of the caudal vertebrae of the latter skeleton bore tooth marks and grooves 
corresponding exactly with the sharp ]K)inted teeth in the jaw of the carnivorous dinosaur. 'I Ius j)ro\'ed that the great herbivorous 
dinosaur had been ]>reyed upon by its smaller carnivorous contemporary. 'I'eeth of ih«‘ carnivorous dinosaur scattered among tlie bones 
of the herbivorous dinosaur completed the line of circumstantial evidence. Ujxm ihi t. line u I h. o t,,i iii n (lie 5) of the Megalosaur 
has been drawn by Charles R. Knight under the direction of Professor Osborn. 

(Originals reproduced by permission of the American Museum of Natural History.) 
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writers. The pioneers of the science in the i6th and 17th cen- 
turies put forth anticipations of some of the well-known modem 
principles, often followed by recantations, through deference 
to prevailing religious or traditional beliefs. There were the 
retarding influences of the Mosaic account of sudden creation, 
and the belief that fossils represented relics of a universal deluge. 
There were crude medieval notions that fossils were “ freaks 
or " sports ” of nature (lusus naturae\ or that they represented 
failures of a creative force within the earth (a notion of Greek 
and Arabic origin), or that larger aiifl smaller fossils represented 
the remains of races of giants or of pygmies (the mythical 
idea). 

As early as the middle of the 15th century Leonardo da Vinci 
(1452-1519) recognized in seashells as well as in the teeth of 
marine Ashes proofs of ancient sea-levels on what are now the 
summits of the Apennines. Successive observers in Italy, 
notably Fracastoro (1483-1553), Fabio Colonna (1567-1640 or 
1650) and Nicolaus Steno (163^^. 1687), a Danish anatomist, 
professor in Padua, advanced the still embryonic science and 
set forth the principle of comparison of fossil with living forms. 
Near the end of the 17th century Martin Lister (1638-1712), 
examining the Mesozoic shell types of England, recognized the 
great similarity as well as the differences between these and 
modem species, and insisted on the need of close comparison 
of fossil and living shells, yet he clung to the old view that 
fossils were sports of nature. In Italy, where shells of the sub- 
Apennine formations were discovered in the extensive quarrying 
for the fortifications of cities, the close similarity between these 
Tertiary and the modem species soon led to the established 
recognitiort of their organic origin. In England Robert Hooke 
(1635-170^ held to the theoty of extinction of fossil forms, and 
advanced two most fertile ideas of deriving from fossils a 
chronology^ or series of time intervals in the earth’s histoiy, and 
of primary (changes of climate, to account for the former existence 
of tropical species in England. 

' The i8th century witnessed the development of these sugges- 
tions and the birth of many ^ditional theories. Sir A. Getkie 
assigns hign rank to Jean Etiwme Guettard (1715-1786) for 
his treatise^ on fossils, although admitting that he had no clear 
idea of thei sequence of formations. The theory of successive 
formations was soundly developing in the treatises of John 
Woodward (1665-1728) in England, of Antonio Vallisnieri 
(1661-1730), m Italy, and of Johann Gottlob Lehmann (d. 1767) 
in Germany;, who distinguished between the primary or unfos- 
siliferous, and secondary or fossiliferous, formations, The begin- 
nings of pal^eogeography followed those of palaeometeorology. 
The Italian jgeologist Soldani distinguished (1758) between the 
fossil fauna ^f the deep sea and of the shore-lines. In the same 
year Johann Gesner (1709-1790) set forth the theory of a great 
period of time, which he estimated at 80,000 years, for the eleva- 
tion of the shell-bearing levels of the Apennines to their present 
height above the sea. The brilliant French j^turalist Georges 
Louis Leclerc, comte de Buffon (1707-1788), in Les Epoqties de 
la nature, included in his vast speculations the theory of alternate 
submergence and emergence of the continents. Abraham 
Gottlob Werner (1750-1817), the famous exponent of the aqueous 
theory of earth formation, observed in successive geological 
formations the gradual approach to the forms of existing species. 

II.— Second Historic Period 

Invertebrate palaeoutology founded by Lamarck, vertebrate 
palaeontology by Cuvier. Paleontology connected with compara- 
tive anatomy by Cuvier. Invertebrate fossils employed for the 
definite division of all the great periods of time. — ^Although pre- 
evolutionary, this was the heroic period of the science, extendii^ 
from the close of the i8th century to the publication of Darwin’s 
Oripn of Species in 1859. Among the pioneers of this period 
were the vertebrate zoologists and comparative anatomists 
Peter Simon Pallas, Pieter Camper and Johann Friedrich Blu- 
menbach. Pallas (1741-1811) in his great joum^ (1768-1774) 
through Siberia discovered the vast deposits of extinct mammoths 
and rhinoceroses. Camper (1722-1789) contrasted (1777) the 


Pleistocene and recent species of elephants and Blumenbach 
(1752-1840) separated (1780) the mammoth from the existing 
species as Elep^s primigenius. In 1793 Thomas Pennant 
(1726-1798) distinguished the American mastodon as Elephas 
americanus. 

Political troubles and the dominating influence of Werner’s 
speculations checked palaeontology in Germany, while under the 
leadership of Lamarck and Cuvier France came to the fore. 
J. B. Lamarck (1744-1829) was the founder of invertebrate 
palaeontology. The treatise which laid the foundation for all 
subsequent invertebrate palaeontology, was his memoir, Sur 
les fossiles des environs de Paris . . . (1802-1806). Beginning 
in 1793 he boldly advocated evolution, and further elaborated 
five great principles — ^namely, the method of comparison of 
extinct and existing forms, the broad sequence of formations 
and succession of epochs, the correlation of geological horizons 
by means of fossils, the climatic or environmental changes as 
influencing the development of species, the inheritance of the 
bodily modifications caused by change of habit and habitat. 
As a natural philosopher he radically opposed Cuvier and was 
distinctly a precursor of uniformitarianism, advocating the 
hypothesis of slow changes and variations, both in living forms 
and in their environment. His speculations on phylageny, or the 
descent of invertebrates and vertebrates, were, however, most 
fantastic and bore no relation to palaeontologies evidence. 

It is most interesting to note that William Smith (1769-1839), 
now known as the “ father of historical geology,” was bom in 
the same year as Cuvier. Observing for himself (1794-1800) 
the stratigraphic value of fossils, he began to distinguish the 
great Mesozoic formations of England (1801). Cuvier (1769- 
1832) is famous as the founder of vertebrate palaeontology, 
and with Alexandre Brongniart (1770-1847) as the author of the 
first exact contribution to stratigraphic geology. Early trained 
as a comparative anatomist, the discovery of Upper Eocene 
mammals in the gypsum quarries of Montmartre found him 
fully prepared (17^), and in 1812 appeared his Recherches sur 
les ossemens fossiles, brilliantly written and constituting the 
foundation of the modern study of the extinct vertebrates. 
Invulnerable in exact anatomical description and comparison, 
he failed in all his philosophical generalizations, even in those 
strictly within the domain of anatomy. His famous ” law of 
correlation,” which by its apparent brilliancy added enormously 
to his prestige, is not supported by modem philosophical ana- 
tomy, and his services to stratigraphy were diminished by his 
generalizations as to a succession of sudden extinctions and 
renovations of life. His joint memoirs with Brongniart, Essai 
sur la geographie miniralogique des environs de Paris avec une carte 
geognostique et des coupes de terrain (1808) and Description geo- 
logique des environs de Paris (1835), based on the wonderful 
succession of Tertiary faunas in the rocks of the Paris basin. 
In Cuvier’s defence Charles Dep6ret maintains that the extreme 
theory of successive extinctions followed by a succession of 
creations is attributable to Cuvier’s followers rather than to the 
master himself. Dep6ret points also that we owe to Cuvier the 
first clear expression of the idea of the increasing organic per- 
fection of all forms of life from the lower to the higher horizons, 
and that, while he believed that extinctions were due to sudden 
revolutions on the surface of the earth, he also set forth the 
pregnant ideas that the renewals of animal life were by migration 
from other regions unknown, and that these migrations were 
favoured by alternate elevations and depressions which formed 
various land routes between great continents and islands^ 
Thus Cuvier, following Buffon, clearly anticipated the modem 
doctrine of faunal mirations. His reactionary and retarding 
ideas as a special creationist and his advocacy of the cataclysmic 
theory of change exerted a baneful influence until overthrown by 
the uniformitarianism of James Hutton (1726-1797) and Charles 
Lyell (1797-1875) and the evolutionism of Darwin. 

The chief contributions of Cuvier’s great philosopbical 
opponent, l^tienne Geofbroy St Hilaire (1772-1844), are to be 
found in his maintenance with Lamarck of the doctrine of tlw 
mutability of species. In this connexion he developed his 
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special theory of siltations, or of sudden modifications of 
structure through changes of environment, especially through the 
direct influences of temperature and atmosphere. He clearly set 
forth also the phtmomena of analogous or parallel adaptation. 

It was Alcide Dessalines d’Orbigny (1802-1857) who pushed 
to an extreme Cuvier's ideas of the fixity of species and of 
successive extinctions, and finally developed the wild hypothesis 
of twenty-seven distinct creations. While these views were 
current in France, exaggerating and surpassing the thought of 
Cuvier, they were strongly opposed in Germany by such authors 
as £mst Friedrich von Schlotheim (1764-1833) and Heinrich 
Georj^ Bronn (1800-1862); and tlie latter demonstrated that 
certam species actually pass from one formation to another. 

In the meantime the foundations of palaeobotany were being 
laid (1804) by Ernst Friedrich von Schlotheim (1764-1832), 
(i8ir) by Kaspar Maria Sternberg (1761-1838) and (1838) by 
Th6ophile Brongniart (1801-1876). 

Following Cuvier’s Recherches sur Us ossemens fossiUs, the 
rich succession of Tertiary mammalian life was gradually 
revealed to France through the explorations and descriptions 
of such authors as Croizet, Jobert, de Christol, Eymar, Pomel 
and Lartet, during a period of rather dry, S3rstcmatic work, 
which includod, however, the broader generalizations of Henri 
Marie Ducrotay de Blainville (1778-1850), and culminated in 
the comprehensive treatises on Tertiary palaeontology of Paul 
Gervais (1816-1879). Extending the knowledge of the extinct 
mammals of Germany, the principal contributors were Georg 
August Goldfuss (1782-1848), Georg Friedrich von Jaegar 
(1785-1866), Felix F. Plienin^r (1807-1873) and Johann Jacob 
Kaup (1803-1873). As Cuvier founded the palaeontology of 
mammals and reptiles, so Louis Agassiz’s epoch-making works 
Recherches sur Us poissons fossiUs (1833-1845) laid the secure 
foundations of palaeichthyology, and were followed by Christian 
Heinrich Pander’s (1794-1865) classic memoirs on the fossil 
fishes of Russia, In philosophy Agassiz was distinctly a disciple 
of Cuvier and supporter of the doctrine of special creation, and 
to a more limited extent of cataclysmic extinctions. Animals 
of the next higher order, the amphibians of the coal measures 
and the Permian, were first comprehensively treated in the 
masterly memoirs of Christian Erich Hermann von Meyer 
(1801-1869) beginning in 1829, especially in his Beitrage zur 
PelrefacUnkunde (1829-1830) and his Zx*r Fauna der Vorweli 
(4 vols., 1845-1860). Successive discoveries gradually revealed 
the world of extinct Reptilia; in 1821 Charles Konig (1784-1851), 
the first keeper of the mineralogical collection in the British 
Musoim, described Ichthyosaurus from the Jurassic; in the 
same year William Daniel Conybeare (1787-1857) described 
PUsiosaurus] and a year later (1822) Mosasaurtts'y in 1824 
William Buckland described the great carnivorous dinosaur 
Megalosaurusi while Gideon Algernon Mantell (1790-1852) in 
1848 announced the discovery of Iguanodon. Some of the fossil 
Reptilia of France were made known through St Hilaire’s 
researches on the Crocodilia (1831), and those of J. A. Deslong- 
champs (1794-1867) and his son on the teleosaurs, or long- i 
snout^ crocodiles. Materials accumulated far more rapidly, 
however, than the power of generalization and classification. 
Able as von Meyer was, his classification of the Reptilia failed 
because based upon the single adaptive characters of foot 
structure. The reptiles awaited a great classifier, and such a 
one appeared in England in the person of Sir Richard Owen | 
(1804-1892), the direct successor of Cuvier and a comparative 
anatomist of the first rank. Non-committal as regards evolu- 
tion, he vastly broadened the field of verteljrate palaeontology 
by his descriptions of the extinct fauna of England, of South 
A!ineric.a (including especially the great edentates revealed by 
the voyage of the “ Beagle ”), of Australia (the ancient and 
modem marsupials) and of New Zealand (the great struthious 
birds). His contributions on the Mesozoic reptiles of Great 
Britain culminated in his complete rearrangement and classifi- 
eation of this group, one of his latest services to palaeontology. 
Meanwhile tho researches of Hugh Falconer (1808-1865) and 
of Proby Thomas Cautley (1802-1871), in the sub-Himalayas, 


brought to light the marvellous fauna of the Siwalik hills of 
India, published in Fauna antiqua SivaUnsis (London, 1845) 
and in the volumes of Falconer’s individual researches. The 
ancient life of the Atlantic border of North America was also 
becoming known through the work of the pioneer vertebrate 
palaeontologists Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826), Richard Harlan 
(1796-1843), Jeffries Wyman (1814-1874) and Joseph Leidy 
(182J-1891). This was followed by the revelation of the vast 
ancient life of the western half of the American continent, which 
was destined to revolutionize the science. The master works of 
Joseph Leidy began with the firstfruits of western exploration in 
1847 extended through a series of grand memoirs, culminat- 
ing in 1874. Leidy adhered strictly to Cuvier’s exact descriptive 
methods, and while an evolutionist, and recognizing clearly the 
genetic relationships of the horses and other groups, he never 
indulged in speculation. 

The history of invertebrate palaeontolop' during the second 
period is more closely connected with the rise of historic geology 
and stratigraphy, especially with the settlement of the great 
and minor time divisions of the earth’s history. The path- 
breaking works of Lamarck were soon followed by the monu- 
mental treatise of G6rard Paul Deshayes (T795-1875) entitled 
Descriptions des coquilles fossiUs des environs de Peris (1824- 
1837), the first of a series of great contributions by this and other 
authors. These and other early monographs on the Tertiary 
shells of the Paris basin, of the environs of Bordeaux, and of the 
sub-Apennine formations of Italy, brought out the striking 
distinctness of these faunas from each other and |rom other 
molluscan faunas. Recognition of this threefoltj character 
led Deshayes to establish a threefold division of the Tertiary 
based on the percentage of molluscs belonging toi t5rpes now 
living found in each. To these divisions Lyell gaveiin 1833 the 
names Eocene, Miocene and Pliocene. i 

James Hutton (1726-1797) had set forth (1788) the principle 
that during all geological time there has been io essential 
change in the character of events, and that unifoitnity of law 
is perfectly consistent with mutability in the reijults. Lyell 
marshalled all the observations he could collect iij support of 
this principle, teaching that the present is the key to the past, 
and arraying all obtainable evidence against the [cataclysmic 
theories of Cuvier. He thus exerted a potent Influence on 
palaeontology through his persistent advocacy Lf uniformi- 
tarianism, a doctrine with which Lamarck should alsb be credited. 
As among the vertebrates, materials were accumulating rapidly 
for the great generalizations which were to follov| in the third 
period. De Blainville added to the knowledw |)f the shells 
of the Paris basin; Giovanni Battista Brocchi (<772-1826) in 
1814, and Luigi Bellardi (1818-1889) Giove^i Michelotti 
(born 1812) in 1840, described the Pliocene mollusts of the sub- 
Apennine formation of Italy; from Germany land Austria 
appeared the epoch-making works of Heinrich Ernst Beyrich 
(1815-1896) and of Moritz Hoernes (1815-1868). 

We shall pass over here the labours of Adpm Sedgwick 
(1785-1873) and Sir Roderick Murchison (1792I-1871) in the 
P^aeozoic of England, which because of their cljise relation to 
stratigraphy more properly concern geology; but' must mention 
the grand contributions of Joachim Barrand^ (1799-1883), 
published in his Systime silurien du centre de la E^heme, the first 
volume of which appeared in 1852. While eftablishing the 
historic divisions of the Silurian in Bohemia, IBarrande also 
propounded his famous theory of “ colonies,’] by which he 
attempted to explain the aberrant occurrence | of strata con- 
taining animals of a more advanced stage among strata 
containing earlier and more primitive faunas; his assumption 
was that the second fauna had migrated from an unknown 
neighbouring region. It is proved that the specific instances 
on which Barrande’s generalizations were founded were due to 
his misinterpretation of the . overturned and faulted strata, but 
his conception of the simultaneous existence of two faunas, one 
of more ancient and one of more modem t3q)C, and of their 
alternation in a given area, was based on sound philosophical 
principles and hu been confinned by more recent work. 
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The gi^test generalization of this secwui period, however, 
was that partly prepared for by D^Orbigny, as will be more fuDy 
explained later in this article, and clearly expressed by A|;as!siz 
— ^namely, the law of repetition of ancestral stages of life in the 
course of the successive stages of individual development. This 
law of recapitulation, sub^quently termed the “ biogenetic 
law ” by Ernest Haet',kel, was the greatest philosophic contri- 
bution of this period, and proved to be not only one of the 
bulwarks of the evolution theory but one 6f the most important 
principles in the method of palaeontology. 

On the whole, as in the case of vertebrate palaeontology, 
the pre-Darwinian period of invertebrate palaeontology was one 
of rather dry systematic description, in which, however, the 
applications of the science gradually extended to many r^ions 
of the world and to all divisions of the kingdom of invertebrates. 

III.-— Third Historic Period 

Beginning with the puhlication of Darwin's great works, 
“ Narrative of the Surveying Voyages of H.MS. * Adventure * and 
‘ Beagle* ” and “ On the Origin of Species by Means of 

Natural Selection ** (iSjp ). — review of the two first classic 
works of Chafles Robert Darwin (1809-1882) and of their 
influence proves that he was the founder of modern palaeon- 
tology. Principles of descent and other applications of uniformi- 
tarianism which had been struggling for expression in the 
writings of Lalmarck, St Hilaire and de Biainville here found 
their true intc^retation, because the geological succession, the 
rise, the migritions, the extinctions, were all connected with 
the grand central idea of evolution from primordial forms. 

A close stuqy of the exact modes of evolution and of the 
philosophy of devolution is the distinguishing feature of this 
period. It ap^ars from comparison of the work in the two 
great divisions of vertebrate and invertebrate palaeontology 
made for the fiitst time in this article that in accuracy of observa- 
tion and in clcpe philosophical analysis of facts the students of 
invertebrate palaeontology led the way. This was due to the 
much greater dompleteness and abundance of material afforded 
among invertel|ratc fossils, and it was manifested in the demon- 
stration of two great principles or laws : first, the law of recapitu- 
lation, which i: found in its most ideal expression in the shells 
of invertebrate !j second, in the law of direct genetic succession 
through very gi idual modification. It is singular that the second 
law is still igiarcd by many zoologists. Both laws were of 
paramount im] ortance, as direct evidence of Darwin’s theory 
of descent, which, it will be remembered, was at the time 
regarded merelr as an hypothesis. Nevertheless, the tracing 
of phylogeny, or direct lines of descent, suddenly began to 
attract far moi c interest than the naming and description of 
species. 

The Law of j Recapitulation. Acederation. Retardation . — ^Hiis 
law, that in ti e stages of growth of individual development 
(ontogeny), an i nimal repeats the stages of its ancestral evolution 
(phylogeny) wa , as we have stated, anticipated by d’Orbigny. 
He recognized t le fact that the shells of molluscs, which grow by 
successive addiions, preserve unchanged the whole series of 
stages of their idividual development, so that each shell of a 
Cretaceous ami ionite, for example, represents five stages of 
progressive mo( ification as follows : the first is the phiode 
mi^onnaire, di ring which the shell is smooth; the second and 
third represent periods of elaboration and ornamentation; the 
fourth is a peri id of initial degeneration; the fifth and last a 
period of degen iration when ornamentation becomes obsolete 
and the exterio: smooth again, as in the young. D’Orbigny, 
being a special creationist, failed to recognize the bearing of 
these individual stages on evolution. Alpheus Hyatt (1838- 
1902) was the fist to discover (1866) that these changes in the 
form of the ammonite shell agreed closely with those which had 
been pas.sed throjigh in the ancestral history of the ammonites. 
In an epoch-makmg essay, On the Parallelism hetfveen the Different 
Stages of Life in ^e Individual and those in the Entire Croup of 
the Molluscous Ofder Teirahranchiata (1866), and in a number of 
subsequent memoirs, among which Genesis of the Arietidae (1889) 


and PhylogUny an Acquired CharaeUridie (1894)' should be 
mentioned, he laid the foundations, by methods of the most 
exact analyi^, for all future recapitulation wotle of invertebrate 
palaeontologists,! He showed that from each individual shell 
of an ammonite the entim ancestral series may be reconstructed, 
and that, while the eailier shell-whorls retain the charattere of 
the adults of preceding members of the series, a shell in its own 
adult stage adds a new character, which in turn becomes the 
pre-adult character of the types which will succeed it; finally, 
that this comparison between the revolutions of the life of an 
individual and the life of the entire order of ammonites is won- 
derfully harmonious and precise. Moreover, the last stages of 
individual life a^e proplietic nOt only of future rising and 
progressing derivatives, but in the case of senile individuals of 
future declining and degradational series. 

Thus the recapitulation law, which had been built up indepen- 
dently from the observations and ^culations on vertebrates by 
Lorenz Ofen (1779-1851), Johann Friedrich Meckel (1781-1833), 
St Hilaire, Karl Ernst von Baer (1792-1876) and others, and had 
been applied (1842-1843) by Karl Vogt (i8i7-i895)and Agassiz, 
in their respective fields of observation, to comparison of indi- 
vidual stages with the adults of the same group in preceding 
geological periods, furnished the key to the determination of the 
ancestry of the invertebrates generally. 

Hyatt went further and demonstrated that ancestral characters 
are passed through by successive descendants at a more and 
more accelerated rate in each generation, thus giving time for 
the appearance of new characters in the adult. His “law 
of acceleration ” together with the complementary “ law of 
retardation,” or the slowing up in the development of certain 
characters (first propounded by E. D. Cope), was also a philo- 
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sophic contribution of the first importance (see fig. 6 and 
Plate III., fig. 7). 

In the same year, 1866, Franz Martin Hilgendorf (1839- .) 

studied the shells of Planorhis from the Miocene lake basin 
underlying the present village of Steinheim in Wfirttemberg, 
and introduced the method of examination of large numbers of 
individual specimens, a method which has become of prime 
importance in the science. He discovered the actual trans- 
mutations in direct genetic series of species on the successive 
deposition levels of the old lake basin. This study of direct 
genetic series marked another great advance, became possible 
in invertebrate palaeontology long before it was introducet!! 
among the vertebrates. Hyatt, in a re-examination of the 
Steinheim deposits, proved that successive modifications laocur 
at the same level as well as in vertical succession. Melcliior 
Neumayr (1845-1890) and C. M. Paul similarly demonstrated 
genetic series of Paludina (Fm^ara) in the Pliocene lakes of 
Slavonia (1875). 

The Mutations of Waagen, Orihogmesis . — In 1869 Wilhelm 
Heinrich Waagen (1841-1900) entered the field with the study 
of Ammonites subradiatus. He proposed the term “ mutations ” 
for the minute progressive changes of single characters in 
definite directions as observed in successive stratigraphic levels. 
Even when seen in minute features only he recognized them as 
constant progressive characters or “ chronologic varieties ” ia 
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contrast with contemporaneous or “geograi^c varieties,” 
which he considered inconstant and of slight systematic imlue. 
More recent analysis has shown, however, that certain modifica- 
tions observed within the same stratigraphic level are really 
grades of mutations which show divergences comparable to 
those found in successive levels. The collective term “ muta- 
tion,” as now employed by palaeontologists, signifies a type 
modified to a slight de^ee in one or more of its clmracters along 
a progressive or definite line of phyletic development. The 
term “ mutation ” also applies to a single new character and for 
distinction ^ may be known as “ the mutation of Waagen.” 
This definitely directed evolution, or development in a few 
determinable directions, has since been termed “ orthogenetic 
evolution,” and is recognized by all workers in invertebrate 
palaeontology and phylogeny as fundamental because the facts 
of invertebrate palaeontology admit of no other interpretation. 

Among the many who followed the method of attack first 
outlined by Hyatt, or who independently discovered his 
method, only a few can be mentioned here — namely, Waagen 
(1869), Neumayr (1871), Wiirttemberger (i88o), Branco (1880), 
Mojsisovics (1882), Budeman (1887), Karpinsky (1889), Jackson 
(1890), Beecher (1890), Perrin-Smith (1897), Clarke (1898) 
and Grabau (1904). Melchior Neumayr, the great Austrian 
palaeontologist, especially extended the philosophic foundations 
of modem invertebrate palaeontolo^, and traced a number of 
continuous genetic series {formenreihe) in successive horizons. 
He also demonstrated that mutations have this special or 
distinctive character, that they repeat in the same direction 
without oscillation or retrogression. He expressed great reserve 
as to the causes of these mutations. He was the first to attempt 
a comprehensive treatment of all invertebrates from the genetic 
point of viewj but unfortunately his great work, entitled 
Die Stdmme des Thierrekks (Vienna and Prague, 1889), vras 
uncompleted. 

The absolute agreement in the results independently obtained 
1^ these various investigators, the interpretation of individual 
development as the guide to phyletic development, the demon- 
stration of continuous genetic series, each mutation falling 
into its proper place and all showing a definite direction, con- 
stitute contributions to biological philosophy of the first 
importance, which have been little known or appreciated by 
zoologists because of their publication in monographs of very 
special character. 

Vertebrate Palaeontology after Darwin. — ^The impulse which 
Darwin gave to vertebrate palaeontology was immediate and 
unbounded, finding expression especially in the writings of 
Thomas Henry Huxley (1825-1895) in England, of Jean Albert 
Gaudry (b. 1827) in France, in America of Edward Drinker 
Cope (1840-1897) and Othniel Charles Marsh (1831-1899). 
Fine examples of the spirit of the period as applied to extinct 
Mammalia are Gaudry ’s Antmaux fossiles et geologie de VAttique 
(1862) on the Upper Miocene fauna of Pikermi near Athens, and 
the remarkable memoirs of Vladimir Onufrievich Kowalevsky 
(1842-1883), published in 1873. These works swept aside the dry 
traditional fossil lore which had been accumulating in France and 
Germany. They breathed the new spirit of the recognition of 
adaptation and descent. In 1867-1872 Milne Edwards published 
his memoirs on the Miocene birds of central France. Huxley’s 
development of the method of p^eontolo^ should be studied 
in his collected memoirs {Sdenixfic Memoirs of Thomas Henry 
Huxley, 4 vols., 1898). In Kowalevsky’s Versuch einer natiir- 
lichen Ckusification der Fossilen Huftkiere (1873) we find a model 
union of detailed inductive study with theory and working 
hypothesis. All these writers attacked the problem of descent, 
and published preliminary phylogenies of such animals as the 
horse, rhinoceros and elephant, which time has proved to be 
of only general value and not at all comparable to the exact 
phylogenetic series which were being established by invertebrate 
palaeontologists. Phyletic gaps began to be filled in this general 
way, however, by discovery, especially through remarkable 

^ The Dutch botanist, De Vries, has employed the term in another 
sense, to mean a slight jump or saltation. 


discoveries in North America by Leidy, Cope and Marsh, and the 
ensuing phylogenies gave enormous prestige to palaeontology. 

Cope’s philosophic contributions to palaeontology began in 
i868 (see essays in The Origin of the Fittest, New York, 1887, and 
The Primary Factors of Organic Evolution, Chicago, 1896) with 
the independent discovery and demonstration among verte- 
brates of the laws of acceleration and retardation. To the law 
of “ recapitulation ” he unfortunately applied Hyatt’s term 
“ parallelism,” a term which is used now in another sense. He 
especially pointed out the laws of the “ extinction of the 
specialized ” and “ survival of the non-specialized ” forms of 
life, and challenged Darwin’s principle of selection as an explana- 
tion of the origin of adaptations by saying that the ” survival 
of the fittest ” does not explain the ” origin of the fittest.” He 
personally sought to demonstrate such origin, first, in the 
existence of a specific internal growth force, which he termed 
bathmic force, and second in the direct inheritance of acquired 
mechanical modifications of the teeth and feet. He thus re- 
vived Lamarck’s views and helped to found the so-called neo- 
Lamarckian school in America. To this school A. Hyatt, W. H.' 
Dali and many other invertebrate palaeontologists subscribed. 

History of Discovery. Vertebrates. — In discovery the theatre 
of interest has shifted from continent to continent, often in a 
sensational manner. After a long period of gradual revelation of 
the ancient life of Europe, extending eastward to Greece, eastern 
Asia and to Australia, attention became centred on North 
America, especially on Rocky Mountain exploration. New and 
unheard-of orders of amphibians, reptiles aird mammals came to 
the surface of knowledge, revolutionizing thought, demonstrating; 
the evolution theory, and solving some of the most important 
problems of descent. Especially notewortliy was the discovery 
of birds with teeth both in Europe {Archaeopteryx) and in North 
America {Hesperornis), of Eocene stages in the history of the 
horse, and of the giant dinosauria of the Jurassic and Cretaceous 
in North America. Then the stage of novelty suddenly shifted 
to South America, where after the pioneer labours of Darwin, 
Owen and Burmeister, the field of our knowledge was suddenly 
and vastly extended by explorations by the brothers Ameghino 
(Carlos and Florentine). We were in the midst of more thorough 
examination of the ancient world of Patagonia, of the Pampean 
region and of its submerged sister continent Antarctica, when the 
scene shifted to North Africa through the discoveries of Hugh 
J. L. Beadnell and Charles W. Andrews. These latter discoveries 
supply us with the ancestry of the elephants %nd many other 
forms. They round out our knowledge of Tertiary history, but 
leave the problems of the Cretaceous mammals and of their 
relations to Tertiary mammals still unsolved. Similarly, the 
Mesozoic reptiles have been traced successively to various parts 
of the world from France, Germany, England, to North America 
and South America, to Australia and New Zealand and to 
northern Russia, from Cretaceous times back into the Permian, 
and by latest reports into the Carboniferous. 

Discovery of Invertebrates. — ^The most striking feature of 
exploration for invertebrates, next to the world-wide extent to 
which exploration has been carried on and results applied, is 
the early appearance of life. Until comparatively recent times 
the molluscs were considered as appearing on the limits of the 
Cambrian and Ordovician; but Charles D. Walcott has described 
a tiny lamellibranch {Modioloides) from the inferior Cambrian, 
and he reports the gastropod (?) genus Chuaria from the pre- 
Cumbrian. Cephalopod molluscs have been traced back to the 
straight-shelled nautiloids of the g^enus Volborthella, while true 
ammonites have been found in the inferior Permian of the Conti- 
nent and by American palaeontologists in the true coal measures. 
Similarly, early forms of the crustacean sub-class Merostomata 
have been traced to the pre-Cambrian of North America. 

Recent discoveries of vertebrates are of the same significance, 
the most primitive fishes being traced to the Ordovician or 
base of the Silurian,^ which proves that we shall discover more 

■ Professor Bashford Dean doubts the fish characters of these 
Ordovic Rocky Mountain forma. Freeh admits their fish character 
but considers the rocks infaulted Devonic. 




'I'he stages are as follows : 

1. Hypohif>l>ii,s, Lower Eocene. 

2. Mesohippus, Lower Oligoccne, 

3. Parahippus, Lower Miocene. 


4. Protohip/'iis, r|>| 

5. N colli ppai'ion, 1.’ 

6 . lujHHS, l^leistocei 


Tlu' evolution consists first in progressive in- 
crease in size; second, in the acceleration of the 
median digit and retardation of the lateral digits, 
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ancient chordates in the Cambrian or even pre-Cambrian^ Thus 
all recent discovery tends to carry the centres of origin and (rf 
dispersal of all anin^ types farther and farther back in geological 
time. 

IV.— Relations op Palaeontology to other Physical 
Earth Sciences 

Geology and Palaeophysiography. — Fossils are not absolute 
timekeepers, because we have little idea of the rate of evolution; 
they are only relative timekeepers, which enable us to check off 
the period of deposition of one formation with that of another. 
Huxley questioned the time value of fossils, but recent research 
has tended to show that identity of species and of mutations is, 
on the whole, a guide to synchroneity, though the general range 
of vertebrate and invertebrate life as well as of plant life is 
generally necessary for the establishment of approximate 
synchronism. Since fossils afford an immediate and generally 
a decisive clue to the mode of deposition of rocks; whether 
marine, lacustrine, fluviatile, flood plain or aeolian, they lead 
us naturally into palaeophysiography. Instances of marine 
and lacustrine analysis have been cited above. The analysis 
of continental faunas into those inhabiting rivers, lowlands, 
forests, plains or uplands, affords a key to physiographic con- 
ditions all tlirough the Tertiary, For example, the famous 
bone-beds of the Oligocenc of South Dakota have been analysed 
by W. D. Matthew, and are shown to contain fluviatile or channel 
beds with water and river-living forms, and neighbouring 
flood-plain sediments containing remains of plains-living forms. 
Thus we may complete the former physiographic picture of a 
vast flood plain east of the Rocky Mountains, traversed by slowly 
meandering streams. 

As already intimated, our knowledge of palaeometeorology, 
or of past climates, is derivable chiefly from fossils. Suggested 
two centuries ago by Robert Hooke, this use of fossils has in the 
hands of Barrandc, Neuraayr, the marquis de Saporta (1895), 
Oswald Heer (1809-1883), and an army of followers developed 
into a sub-science of vast importance and interest. It is true 
that a great variety of evidence is afforded by tlie composition 
of the rocks, that glaciers have left their traces in glacial scratch- 
in^s and transported boulders, also that proofs of arid or semi- 
and conditions are found in the reddish colour of rocks in certain 
portions of the Palaeozoic, Trias and Eocene; but fossils afford 
the most precise and conclusive evidence as to the past history 
of climate, because of the fact that adaptations to temperature 
have remained constant for millions of years. All conclusions 
derived from the various forms of animal and plant life should 
be scrutinized closely and compared. The brilliant theories 
of the p^eobotanist, Oswald Heer, as to the extension of a 
sub-tropical climate to Europe and even to extreme northern 
latitudes in Tertiary time, which have appealed to the imita- 
tion and found their way so widely into literature, are now 
challenged by J. W, Gregory {Climatic Variations, their Extent 
and Causes, International (^ological Congress, Mexico, 1906), 
who holds that the extent of climatic changes in past times has 
been greatly exaggerated. 

It is to palaeogeography and zoogeography in their reciprocal 
relations that palaeontology has rendered the most unique 
services. Geographers are practically helpless as historians, 
and problems of the former elevation and distribution of the 
land and sea masses depend for their solution chiefly upon the 
palaeontologist. With good reason geographers have given' 
reluctant consent to some of the bold restorations of ancient 
continental outlines by paleontologists; yet some of the greatest 
achievements of recent science have teen in this field. The 
concurrence of botanical (Hooker, 1847), zoological, and finally 
of palaeontological evidence for the reconstruction of the 
continent of Antarctica, is one of the greatest triumphs of 
biological investigation. To the evidence advanced by a great 
number of authors comes the clinching testimony of the existence 
of a number of varieties of Australian marsupials in Patagonia, 
as originally discovered by Ameghino and more exactily described 
by membem of the Princeton Patagonian expedition st^; while 


the fossil shells of the Eocene of Patagiottia as analysed by 
Ortmann give evidence of the existence of a continuous shore- 
line, or at least of shallow-water areas, between Australia, New 
Zealand and South America. This line of hypothesis and 
demonstration is typical of the palaeogeographic methods 
generally— namely, that vertebrate palaeontologists, impressed 
by the sudden appearance of extinct forms of continental life, 
demand land connexion or migration tracts from common 
centra of origin and dispersal, while the invertebrate palaeon- 
tologist alone is able to restore ancient coast-lines and determine 
the extent and width of these tracts. Thus has been built up a 
distinct and most important branch. The great contributors 
to the palaeogeography of Europe are Neumayr and Eduard 
Suess (b. 1831), followed by Freeh, Canu, de Lapparent and 
others. Neumayr was the first to attempt to restore the 
grander earth outlines of the earth as a whole in Jurassic times^ 
Suess outlined the ancient relations of Africa and Asia through 
his “ Gondwana Land,” a land mass practically identical with 
the ” Lemuria ” of zoologists. South American palaeogeography 
has teen traced by von Ihring into a northern land mass, 
“ Archelenis,” and a southern mass, ” Archiplata,” the latter at 
times united with an antarctic continent. Following the pioneer 
studies of Dana, the American palaeontologists and strato- 
graphers Bailey Willis, John M. Clarke, Charles Schuchert and 
others have re-entered the study of the Palaeozoic geography 
of the North American continent with work of astonishing 
precision. 

Zoogeography. — Closely connected with palaeogeography is 
zoogeography, the animal distribution of past periods. The 
science of zoogeography, founded by Humboldt, Edward Fortes, 
Huxley, P. L. Sclater, Alfred Russel Wallace and others, largely 
upon the present distribution of animal life, is now encountering 
through palaeontology a new and fascinating series of problems. 
In brief, it must connect living distribution with distribution in 
past time, and develop a system which will be in harmony with 
the main facts of zoology and palaeontology. The theory of 
past migrations from continent to continent, suggested by 
Cuvier to explain the replacement of the animal life which had 
become extinct through sudden geologic changes, was prophetic 
of one of the chief features of modern method — namely, the 
tracing of migrations. With this has been connected the theory 
of “ centres of origin ” or of the geographic rerions where the 
chief characters of great groups have been established. Among 
invertebrates Barrande’s doctrine of centres of origin was applied 
by Hyatt to the genesis of the Arietidae (1889); after studying 
thousands of individuals from the princip^ deposits of Europe 
he decided that the cradles of the various branches of this family 
were the basins of the C6te d’Or and southern Germany. 
Ortmann has traced the centre of dispersal of the fresh-water 
Crawfish genera Cambarus, Potamobius and Cambaroides to 
eastern Asia, where their common ancestors lived in Cretaceous 
time. Similarly, among vertebrates the method of restoring past 
centres of origin, largdy originating with Edward Forbes, has 
developed into a most distinct and important branch of historical 
work. This branch of the science has reached the highest 
development in its application to the history of the extinct 
mammalia of the Tef tiaiy through the original work of Cope and 
Henri Filhol, which has been brought to a much hi^ier degree 
of exactness recently through the studies of H. F. Oslxwn^ 
Charles Dep^ret, W. D. Matthew and H.. G. Stehlin. 

V.— Relations of Palaeontology to other 
Zoological Methods 

Systematic Zoology. — It is obvious that the Linnaean binomial 
terminology and its subsequent trinomial refinement for species, 
snb-species, and varieties was adapted to express the differences 
between animals as they exist to-day, distributed contemporane- 
ously over the surface of the earth, and that it is wholly iMapted 
to express either the minute gradations of successive generic 
series or the branchings of a genetically connected chain of 
life. Such nadations, termed “mutations” ^ Waagen; are 
distinguished^ as observed, in single ekt^aeters; they are tihs 
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HMonces, or grades of difference, which are the more gradual 
the more finely we dissect the geologic column, while the terms 
species, sub-species and variety are generally based upon a sum 
of changes in swered characters. Thus palaeontology h^ brought 
to light an entirely new nomenclatural problem, which can only 
be solved by resolutely adopting on entirely different principle. 


which is essentially based on a theory of interrupted or dlfr 
continuous characters, is inapplicable. 

Embryology and Ontogeny. —In following the discovery of the 
law of recapitulation among palaeontologists we have clearly 
stated the chief contribution of palaeontology to the science of 
ontogeny — namely, the correspondences and differences between 



This revolution may be accomplished by adding the term 
“ mutation ascending ” or “ mutation descending ” for the 
nainute steps of transformation, and the term phylum, as employed 
in Germany, for the minor and major branches of genetic series. 
Bit by bit mutations are added to each other in different single 
characters until a sum or degree of mutations is reached which 
no zoologist would hesitate to place in a separate species or in a 
separate genus, 

The mmute gradations observed by Hyatt, Waagen and all 
invertebrate palaeontologists, in the hard parts (shells) of 
molluscs, &c., are analogous to the equally minute gradations 
observed by vertebrate palaeontologists in the hard parts of rep- 
tiles and mammals. The mutations of Waagen may possibly, 
in fact, prove to be identical with the “ definite variations ” or 
“ rectigradations ” observed by Osborn in the teeth of mammals. 
For example, in the grinders of Eocene horses ( see Plate III., fig, 
8 ; dso fig. 9) in a lower horizon a cusp is adumbrated in shadowy 
form, in a slightly higher horizon it is visible, in a still higher 
horizon it is full-grown; and we honour this final stage by assign- 
ing to the animal which bears it a new specific name. When a 
number of such characters accumulate, we further honour them 
by assigning a new generic name. This is exactly the nomen- 
clature system laid down by Owen, Cope, Marsh and others, 
although established without any understanding of the law of 
mutation. But besides the innumerable characters which are 
visible and measurable, there are probably thousands which 
we cannot measure or whidh have not been discovered, ance 
every port of the organism enjoys its, gradual and independent 
evdutaott. In the face of the continuous series of characta-s 1 
and types revealed by palaeontology, the Lbnaean terminology. 


the individual order of development and the ancestral order of 
evolution. The mutual relations of palaeontology and embiyo- 
logy and comparative anatomy as means of determining the 
ancestry of animals are most interesting. In tracing the 
phytogeny, or ancestral history of organs, palaeontology ^ords 
the only absolute criterion of tlie successive evolution of organs 
in time as well as of (progressive) evolution in form. From 
comparative anatomy alone it is possible to arrange a series of 
living forms which, although structurally a convincing array 
because placed in a graded series, may be, nevertheless, in an 
order inverse to that of the actual historical succession. The 
most marked case of such inversion in comparative anatomy is 
that of Carl Gegenbaur (1826-1903), who in arranging the fins 
of fishes in support of his theory that the fin of the Australian 
lung-fish {Ceratodus) was the most primitive (or Archipterygium), 
placed as the primordial type a fin which palaeontology has 
proved to be one of the latest types if not the last. It is 
equally true that palaeontological evidence has frequently failed 
where we most sorely needed it. The student must tlierefore 
resort to what may be called a tripod of evidence, derived from 
the available facts of embryology, comparative anatomy and 
palaeontology. 

''' VI.—The Palaeontologist as Historian 
The Modes of Change among Animals, and methods of emtiysi^ 
ihem,—Ai historian the paleontologist always has before him 
as one of his most fascinating problems phytogeny, or the 
restoration' of the great tree of animal descent. Were the 
geologic record complete he would be able to trace the ancestry 
of man and of all other animals back to their very begmnings 1 
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ifi the primordial protoplasm. Dealing with interrupted 
evidence, however, it becomes necessary to exercise the closest 
analysis and synthesis as part of his g^eneral art as a restorer. 

The most fundamental distinction in analysis is that which 
must be made between homogeny, or true hereditary resemblance , , 
and those multiple forms of adaptive resemhiance which are 
variously known as cases of “ analogy,” “ parallelism,” “ con- 
vergence ” and “ homoplasy.” Of these two kinds of genetic 
and adaptive resemblance, homogeny is the warp composed of 
the vertical, hereditary strands, which connect animals with 
their ancestors and their successors, while analog is the woof, 
composed of the horizontal strands which tie animals together 
by their superficial resemblances. This wide distinction between 
similarity of descent and similarity of adaptation applies to 
every organ, to all groups of organs, to animus as a whole, and 
to ^1 groups of animds. It is the old distinction between 
homology and analogy on a grand scale. 

Analogy, in its power of transforming unlike and unrelated 
animals or unh*ke and unrelated parts of animals into likeness, 
has done such miracles that the inference of. kinship is often 
almost irresistible. During the past centuiy it was and even 
now is the very “ wfll-o’-the-wisp ” of evolution, always tending 
to lead the phylogenist a.stray. It is the first characteristic of 
analogy that it is superficial. Thus the shark, the ichthyosaur. 



(After a drawing by Charles R. Ktiight, made under the direction of Professor Osborn.) 
Fig. 10.- Analogous or Convergent Evolution in Fish, Reptile 
and Mammal. 

The external similarity in the fore paddle and back fin of these 
three marine animals is absolute, although they are totally unrelated 
to each other, and have a totally diSerent internal or skeletal 
structure. It is one of the most striking cases known of the law of 
analogous evolution. 

A, Shark {Lamna cornubica), with long lobe of tail upturned. 

B, Ichthyosaur (Ichthyosaurus quadricissus), with fin-like paddles, 

long lobe of tail down-turned. 

C, Dolphin {Sotalia fluviatilis), with horizontal tail, fin or fluke. 

and the dolphin (fig, 10 ) superficially resemble each other, but 
if the outer form be removed this resemblance proves to be a 
mere veneer of adaptation, because their internal skeletal parts 
are as radically different as are their genetic relations, founded on 
heredity. Analogy also produces equally remarkable internal 
or skeletal transformations. The ingenuity of nature, however, 
in adapting animals is not infinite, l^use the same devices are 
repeatedly employed by her to accomplish the same adaptive ends 
whether in fi^es, reptiles,- birds or mammals; thus she has 
repeated herself at least twenty-four! times in the evolution of 
long-snouted rapacious swimming types of animals. The 
grandest application of analogy is tiiat observed in the adapta- 
tions of groups of animals evolving> on different cont nen.^, oy 
which their various divisions tend to mimic those on other 
ccintinents. Thus the collective fauna of ancient South America 


mimics the independently evolved collective fauna, of North 
America, the collective fauna of modern Australia mimics 
the collective fauna of the Lower Eocene of North. America. 
Exactly the same principles have developed on even a vaster 
scale among the Invertebrata. Among the ammonites of the 
Jurassic and Cretaceous periods types occur which in their 
external appearance so closely resemble each other that they 
could be t^en for members of a single series, and not infrequently 
have been taken for species of the same genus and even for the 
same species; but their early stages of development and, in fact, 
their entire individual history prove them to be distinct and 
not infrequently to belong to widely separated genetic series. 

Homogeny, in contrast, the “special homology ” of Owen, is 
the supreme test of kinship or of hereditaiy relationship, and thus 
the biLsis of all sound reasoning in phylogeny. The two joints 
of the thumb, for example, are homogenous throughout the whole 
series of the pentadactylatc, or five-fingered animals, from the 
most primitive amphibian to man. 

The conclusion is that the sum of homogenous parts, which 
may be similar or dissimilar in external form according to their 
similarity or diversity of function, and the recognition of former 
similarities of adaptation (see below) are the true bases for the 
critical determination of kinship and phylogeny. 

Adaptation and the Independent Evolution of Parts. — ^Step by 
step there have been established in palaeontology a number of 
laws relating to the evolution of the pairts of animals which 
closely coincide with similar laws discovered by zoologists. All 
are contained in the broad generalization that every part of an 
animal, however minute, has its separate and independent basis 
in the hereditary substance of the germ cells from which it is 
derived and may enjoy consequently a separate and independent 
history. 'I'he consequences of tins principle when applied to the 
adaptations of animals bring us to the very antithesis of Cuvier’s 
sup^sed “ law of correlation,” for we find that, while the end 
results of adaptation are such that all parte of an animal conspire 
to make tlie whole adaptive, there is no fixed correlation either 
in the form or rate of development of parts, and that it' is there- 
fore impossible for the palaeontologist to predict the anatomy of 
an unknown animal from one of its parts only, unless the animal 
happens to belong to a type generally familiar. P'or example, 
among the land vertebrates the feet (associated with the structure 
of the limbs and trunk) may take one of many lines of adaptation 
to different media or habitat, either aquatic, terrestrial, arboreal 
or aerial; while the teeth (associated witli the structure of the 
skull and jaws) also may take one of many lines of adaptation to 
different kinds of food, whether herbivorous, insectivorous or 
carnivorous. Through this independent adaptation of different 
parts to their specific ends there have arisen among vertebrates 
an almost unlimited number of combinations of foot and tooth 
structure, the possibilities of which are illustrated in the accom- 
panying diagram (see fig. 1 1 ; also Plate III., fig. 8). As instances 
of such combinations, some of the (probably herbivorous) Eocene 
monkeys with arboreal limbs liave teeth so difficult to distinguish 
from those of the herbivorous CTound-living Eocene horses with 
cursorial limbs that at first in France and also in America they 
were both classed with the hoofed animals. Again, directly 
opposed to Cuvier’s principle, we have discovered carnivores 
with hoofs, such as Mesonyx, and herbivores with sloth-like 
daws, such as ChaUcotherium. This latter aninu^ is closely 
related to one which Cuvier termed Pangolin gigantesque, and 
had he restored it according to his “ law of correlation ” he would 
have pictured a, giant “ scaly anteater,” a type as wide as the 
poles from the actual form of Cfudicotherium, which in body, 
limbs and teeth is a modified ungulate herbivore, related remotely 
to the tapirs. In its daws alone does it resemble the giant 
sloths. , 

This independence of adaptation applies to every detail of 
structure; the six ci^p^ of a grinding tooth may all evolve alike, 
or each may evolve indc^ndently and differently. Independent 
evolution of parts is.well ^own among inverte^ates, where the 
shell of an ammonite, for example, may change markedly in 
form witnoat a, corresponding change in suture, or vice versa,,, 
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Similarly, there is no correlation in the rate of evolution either 
of adjoining or of separated parts; the middle digit of the foot 
of the three>toed horse is accelerated in development, while the 
lateral digits on either side are retarded. Many examples might 
be cited among invertebrates also. 


ADAPTIVE TYPES OF LIMBS AND FEET 

VOLANT 



Aquatic UnguUgrade 


ADAPTIVE TYPES OF TEETH 

OMNIVOROUS 



HERBIVOROUS- 


CARNIVOROUS 1 Flesh 
(.Carrion 


fGrass 

Herb 

Shrub 

Fruit 

Root 


■MYRMECOPHAGOUS 
Dentition reduced 


Stem INSECTIVOROUS 
Law of the Independent Adaptive Evolution of Parts. 


Fig. XI. — Dianam demonstrating that there are an indefinite 
number of combinations of various adaptive types of limbs and feet 
with various adaptive types of teeth, and that there is no fixed 
law of correlation between the two series of adaptations. 


All these principles are consistent with Francis Galton’s 
law of particulate inheritance in heredity, and with the modem 
doctrine of ** unity of characters ” held by students of Mendelian 
phenomena. 

Sudden versus Gradual Evolution of Parfr,— There is a broad 
and most interesting analogy between the evolution of parts of 
animals and of groups of animals studied as a whole. Thus we 
observe persistent organs and persistent types of animals, 
analogous organs and analogous types of animals, and this 
analogy applies still further to the rival and more or less contra- 
dictory hypotheses of the sudden as distinguished from the 
gradual appearance of new parts or organs of animals, and the 
sudden appearance of new types of animals. The first exponent 
of the tiieory of sudden appearance of new parts and new 
types, to our knowledge, was Geoffroy St Hilaire, who suggested 
saltatory fevoiution through the direct action of the environ- 
ment on development, as explaining the abrupt transitions in the 
Mesozoic Crocodilia and the origin of the birds from the reptiles. 

Waagen’s law of mutation, or the appearance of new parts 
or organs so gradually that they can be perceived only by 
following them through successive geologic time stages, appears 
to be directly contradictoiy to the saltation principle; it is cer- 
tainly one of the most firmly establi^ed principles of palae- 
ontology, and it constitutes the contribution far excellence of this 
branch of zoology to the law of evolution, since it is obvious that 
it could not possibly have been deduct from comparison of 


living animals but only through the long perspective gained by 
comparison of animals succeeding each other in time. The 
essence of Waagen’s law is orthogenesis, or evolution in a definite 
direction, and, if there does exist an internal hereditary principle 
controlling such orthogenetic evolution, there does not app^ to 
be any essential contradiction between its gradual operation in 
the “ mutations of Waagen *’ and its occasional hurried operation 
in the “ mutations of de Vries,” which are by their definition 
discontinuous or saltatory (Osborn, 1907). 

VII. — Modes or Change in Animals as a Whole or in 
Groups of Animals, and Methods of Analysing 
Them. 

1. Origin from Primitive or Stem Forms . — As already observed, 
the same principles apply to groups of animals as to organs and 
groups of organs; an organ originates in a primitive and un- 
specialized stage, a group of animals originates in a primitive 
or stem form. It was early perceived by Huxley, Cope and many 
others that Cuvier’s broad belief in a universe progression was 
enroneous, and there developed the distinction between “ per- 
sistent primitive types ” (Huxley) and “ progressive types.” 
The theoretical existence of primitive or stem forms was clearly 
perceived by Darwin, but the steps by which the stem form nfight 
be restored were first clearly enunciated by Huxley in '1880 
(“ On the Application of Evolution to the Arrangement of the 
Ver ebrata and more particularly of the Mammalia,” Scient. 
Mem. iv. 457) namely, by sharp separation of the primary or 
stem characters from the secondary or adaptive characters in 
all the known descendants or branches of a theoretical original 
form. The sum of the primitive characters approximately 
restores the primitive form; and the gaps in palaeontological 
evidence are supplied by analysis of the available zoological, 
embryological and anatomical evidence. Thus Huxley, with true 
prophetic instinct, found that the sum of primitive characters 
of all the higher placental mammals points to a stem form of a 
generalized insectivore type, a prophecy which has been fully 
confirmed by the latest research. On the other hand, Huxley’s 
summation of the primitive characters of all the mammals led 
him to an amphibian stem type, a prophecy which has proved 
faulty because based on erroneous analysis and comparison. 
More or less independently, Huxley, Kowalevsky and Cope 
restored the stem ancestor of the hoofed animals, or ungulates, 
a restoration which has been nearly fulfilled by the discovery, 
in 1873, of generalized type Phenacodus of northern Wyoming. 
Similar anticipations and verifications among the invertebrates 
have been made by Hyatt, Beecher, Jackson and others. 

In certain cases the characters of stem form actually survive 
in unspecialized types. Thus the analysis of George Baur of the 
ancestral form of the lizards, mosasaurs, dinosaurs, crocodiles 
and phytosaurs led both to the generalized PedaeohaUeria of the 
Permian and indirectly to the surviving Tuatera lizard of New 
Zealand. 

2. Adaptations to Alternations of Habitat. Law of Irreversi- 
bility of Evolution . — In the long vicissitudes of time and proces- 
sion of continental changes, animals have been subjected to 
alternations of habitat either through their own migrations or 
through the ” migration of the environment itself,” to employ 
Van den Broeck’s epigrammatic description of the profound and 
sometimes sudden environmental changes which may take place 
in a single locality. The traces of alternations of adaptations 
corresponding to these idtemations of habitat are recorded both 
ifi palaeontology and anatobiy, although often after the obscure 
analogy of the earlier and later writings of a palimpsest Huxley 
in 1880 briefly suggested the arbored origin, or primordial tree- 
habitat of all the marsupials, a suggestion almndantly confirmed 
by the detailed studies of Dollo and of Bensley, according to 
which we may imagine the marsupials to have passed through 

I (i) a former terrestrial phase, followed by (2) a primary arboreal 
phase — iUustrated in the tree phalangers— followed by (3) a 
secondary terrestrial phase — ^illustrated in the kangaroos and 
wallabies — followed by (4) a secondaiy arbore^ phase — ^illus- 
I trated in the tree kangaroos. Louis Dollo especially has 
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contributed most brilliant discussions of the theory of alter- 
nations of habitat as applied to the interpretation of the anatomy 
of the marsupials^ of many kinds of fishes, of such reptiles as 
the herbivorous dinosaurs of the Upper Cretaceous. He has 
applied the theory with especial ingenuity to the interpretation 
of the circular Iwny plates in the carapace of the aberrant 
leather-back sea-turtles (Sphargidae) by prefacing an initial 
land phase, in which the typical armature of land tortoises was 
acquired, a first marine or pelagic phase, in which this armature 
was lost, a third littoral or seashore phase, in which a new poly- 
gonal armature was acquired, and a fourth resumed or secondary 
marine phase, in which this polygonal armature began to 
degenerate. 

Each of these alternate life phases may leave some profound 
modification, which is partially obscured but seldom wholly lost; 
thus the tracing of the evidences of former adaptations is of great 
importance in phylogenetic study. 

A very important evolutionary principle is that in such 
secondary returns to primary phases lost organs are never 
recovered, but new organs are acquired; hence the force of 
Dollo’s dictum that evolution is irreversible from the point of 
view of structure, while frequently reversible, or recurrent, in 
point of view of the conditions of environment and adaptation. 

3. Adaptive Radiations of Groups, Continental and Local . — 
Starting with the stem forms the descendants of which have 
passed through either persistent or changed habitats, we reach 
the underlying idea of the branching law of Lamarck or the law 
of divergence of Darwin, and find it perhaps most clearly ex- 
pressed in the words “adaptive radiation” (Osbom),which convey 
the idea of radii in many directions. Among extinct Tertiaty 
mammals we can actually trace the giving off of these radii in 
all directions, for taking advantage of every possibility to secure 
food, to escape enemies and to reproduce kind; further, among 
such well-known quadrupeds as the horses, rhinoceroses and 
titanothercs, the modifications involved in these radiations can 
be clearly traced. Thus the history of continental life presents 
a picture of contemporaneous radiations in different parts of the 
world and of a succession of radiations in the same parts. We 
observe the contemporaneous and largely independent radiations 
of the hoofed animals in South America, in Africa and in the 
great ancient continent comprising Europe, Asia and North 
America; we observe the Cretaceous radiation of hoofed animals 
in the northern hemisphere, followed by a second radiation of 
hoofed animals in the same region, in some cases one surviving 
spur of an old radiation becoming the centre of a new one. As 
a rule, the larger the geographic theatre the grander the radia- 
tion. Successive discoveries have revealed certain grand centres, 
such as (i) the marsupial radiation of Australia, (a) the little- 
known Cretaceous radiation of placental mammals in the northern 
hemisphere, which was probably connected in part with the 
peopling of South America, (3) the Tertiary placental radiation 
in the northern hemisphere, partly connected with Africa, (4) the 
main Tertiary radiation in South America. Each of these 
radiations produced a greater or less number of analogous 
groups, and while originally independent the animals thus 
evolving as autochthonous types finally mingled together as 
migrant or invading types. We are thus working out gradually 
the separate contributions of the land masses of North America, 
South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, and of Australia to the 
mammalian fauna of the world, a result which can be obtained 
through palaeontology only. 

4. Adaptive Load Radiation.— On a smaller scale are the local 
adaptive radiations which occur through segregation of habit and 
local isolation in the same general geographic region wherever 
physiographic and climatic differences are sufficient to produce 
local differences in food supply or other local factors of change. 
This local divergence may proceed as i^idly as through wide 
geographical segregation or isolation. Tnis principle has been 
demonstrated recently among Tertiaiy rhinoceroses and titano- 
ffieres, in which remains of four or five genetic series in the same 
geologic deposits have been discovered. We have proof that in 
&e Upper Miocene of Colorado there existed a forest-living horse. 
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or more persistent primitive type, which was contem[raraneous 
with and is found in the same deposits with the plains-living 
horse {Neohipparion) of the most advanced or specialized desert 
type (see Plate IV., figs. 12, 13, 14, 15). In times of drought 
these animals undoubtedly resorted to the same water-courses 
for drink, and thus their fossilized remains are found associated. 

5. The Law of Polyphyletic Evolution. The Sequence of Phyla 
or Genetic Series . — ^There results from continental and local 
adaptive radiations the presence in the same geographical region 
of numerous distinct lines in a given group of animals. The 
polyphyletic law was early demonstrated among invertebrates 
by Neumayr (1889) when he showed that the ammonite genus 
PhyUoceras follows not one but five distinct lines of evolu- 
tion of unequal duration. The brachiopods, generally classed 
collectively as Spirifer mucronatus, follow at least five distinct 
lines of evolution in the Middle Devonian of North America, 
while more than twenty divergent lines have been observed 1^ 
Grabau among the species of the gastropod genus Fusus in 
Tertiary and recent times. Vertebrate palaeontologists were 
slow to grasp this principle; while the early speculative phylo- 
genies of the horse of Huxley and Marsh, for example, were 
mostly displayed monophyletically, or in single lines of descent, 
it is now recognized that the horses which were placed by Marsh 
in a single series are really to be ranged in a ^eat number of 
contemporaneous but separate series, each but partially known, 
and that the direct phylum which leads to the modem horse has 
become a matter of far more difficult search. As early as 1862 
Gaudry set forth this very polyphyletic principle in his tabular 
phylogenies, but failed to carry it to its logical application. It 
is now applied throughout the Vertebrata of both Mesozoic and 
Cenozoic times. Among marine Mesozoic reptiles, each of the 
groups broadly known as ichthyosaurs, plesiosaurs, mosasaurs 
and crocodiles were polyphyletic in a marked degree. Among 
land animals striking illustrations of this local polyphyletic law 
are found in the existence of seven or eight contemporary series 
of rhinoceroses, five or six contemporary series of horses, and 
an equally numerous contemporary series of American Miocene 
and Pliocene camels; in short, the pol)rphyletic condition is 
the rule rather than the exception. It is displayed to-day among 
the antelopes and to a limited degree among the zebras and 
rhinoceroses of Africa, a continent which exhibits a survival 
of the Miocene and Pliocene conditions of the northern 
hemisphere. 

6. Development of Arudogous Progressive and Retrogressive 
Groups . — ^Because of the repetition of analogous physiographic 
and climatic conditions in regions widely separated both in time 
and in space, we discover that continental and local adaptive 
radiations result in the creation of analogous groups of radii 
among all the vertebrates and invertebrates. Illustrations of 
this law were set forth by Cope as early as 1861 (see Origin of 
Genera,” reprinted in the Ongin of the FiUest, pp. 95-1^) in 
pointing out the extraordinary parallelisms between vmrelated 
groups of amphibians, reptiles and mammals. In the Jurassic 
period there were no less than six orders of reptiles which 
independently abandoned terrestrial life and ac<]^uired more or 
less perfect adaptation to sea life. Nature, limited in her 
resources for adaptation, fashioned so many of these animals in 
like form that we have learned only recently to distinguish 
similarities of analogous habit from the similitudes of real kinship. 
From whatever order of Manunalia or Reptilia an animal may 
be derived, prolonged aquatic adaptation will model its outer, 
and finally its inner, structure according to certain advantageous 
designs. The requirements of an elongate body moving through 
the resistant medium of water are met by the evolution of simi^ 
entrant and exit curves, and the bodies of most swiftly moving 
aquatic animals evolve into forms resembling the hulls of mod^ 
sailing yachts (Bashford Dean). We owe especially to Willy 
Kiikenthal, Eberhard Fraas, S. W. Williston and R. C. Osbum 
a summary of those modifications of form to which aquatic life 
invariably leads. 

The law of analogy also operates in retrogression. A. Smith 
Woodward has observed that the decline of many grotqis of 
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fishes is heralded by the tendency to assume elongate and finally 
eel-shaped forms^ as seen independently, for example, among 
the declining Acanthodians or palaeozoic sharks, among the 
modern crossopterygian Polypterus and Calamoichthys of the NUe, 
in the modern dipneustan Lepidosirm and Protopterus, in the 
Triassic cliondrostean Belonorhynchus, as well as in the bow-fin 
{Amia) and the garpike {Lepidostens). 

Among invertebrates similar analogous groups also develop. 
This is especially marked in retrogressive, though also well- 
known in pro,Tessive, series. TJie loss of the power to coil, 
observed in tb i terminals of many declining series of gastropods 
from the Cur.;..': an to the present time, and the similar loss of 
power an^ jiig Natiloidca and Ammonoidea of many genetic 
series, as weii as the ostraean form assumed by various declining 
series of pelccypods and by some brachiopods, may be cited as 
examples. 

7. Periods of Gradugl Evolution of Groups. — It is certainly a 
very striking fact that wherever we have been able to trace 
genetic series, either of invertebrates or vertebrates, in closely 
sequent geological horizons, or life zones, we find strong proof 
of evolution tl^ough extremely gradual mutation simultaneously 
affecting many pm-ts of each organism, as set forth above. This 
proof been reached quite independently by a very large 
number of observers studying a still greater variety of animals. 
Such diverse organisms as brachiopods, ammonites, horses and 
rhinoceroses absolutely conform to this law in all those rare 
localities where we have been able to observe closely .segment 
stages. The inference is almost irresistible that the law of gradual 
trun.sformalion through minute continuous change is by far the 
most universal; but many palaeontologists as well as zoologists 
and botanists hold a contrary opinion. 

8. Periods of Rapid Evolution of Groups. — The above law of 
gradual evolution is perfectly consistent with a second principle, 
namely, that at certain times evolution is much more rapid 
than at others, and that organisms are accelerated or retarded in 
development in a manner broadly analogous to the acceleration 
or retardation of separate organs. Thus H. S. Williams observes 
(Geological Biology, p. 268) that the evolution of those funda- 
mental characters which mark differences between separate 
classes, orders, sub-orders, and even families of organisms, took 
place in relatively short periods of time. Among the brachiopods 
the chief expansion of each type is at a relatively early period in 
their life-history, Hyatt (1883) observed of the ammonites that 
each group originated suddenly and spread out with great 
rapidity . Dep^ret notes that the genus Netimayria, an ammonite 
of the Kimmeridgian, suddenly brandies out into an “ explosion ” 
of forms. Dep^ret also observes the contrast between periods of 
quiescence and limited variability and periods of sudden efflor- 
escence. A. Smith Woodward (“Relations of Palaeontology to 
Biology,” Annals aftd Mag. Natural Ilisl., xgo6, p. 317) notes 
that the fundamental advances in the growth of fish-life have 
always been sudden,, beginning with excessive vigour at the end 
of long periods of apparent stagnation; while each advance has 
been marked by the fixed and definite acquisition of some new 
anatomical character or “ expression point ” — a term first used 
by Ojpe. One of the causes of these suddsn advances is un- 
doubtedly to be found in the acquisition of a , new and extremely 
\iseful character. Thus the perfect jaw and the perfect pair of 
lateral fins when first acquired among the fishes favoured a very 
rapid; and ,fpr a time uncliccked, development. It by , no means 
foUow, hQVayer, from this incontrovertible evidence that the 
acquisitioivelther of the jaw or of the lateral fins had not been in 

an extremely gradual process. 

Thju? Irath invertebrate and vertebrate palaeontologists have 
Tf^ached independently the concUusion t^t the evolution of 
gronps is not continuously at a uniform rate, but that there are, 
aspecially in the beginnings of new phyla pr at the time of 
apquiaitipn pf new organs, sadden variations in the rate of evolu- 
llipnylrhi^have been termed variou^y “ rhythmic,” '* pulsating,” 
“ efflorescent,” ” intermittent ” and even “ explosive ” (Dep^ret). 

Tbi$ yarying rate of evolution hns(illogically, we believe) been 
wth and advanced in support of the “ mutation law 


of De Vries,” or the theory of saltatory evolution, whicdi we may 
next consider. 

9. Hypothesis of the Sudden Appearance of New Parts or 
Organs. — ^The rarity of really continuous series has naturally 
led palaeontologists to support the hypothesis of brusque tran- 
sitions of structure. As we have seen, this hypothesis was 
fathered by Geoffroy St Hilaire in 1830 from his studies of Meso- 
zoic Crocodilia, was sustained by Haldemann, and quite recently 
lias been revived by such eminent palaeontologists as Louis 
Dollo and A. Smith Woodward. The evidence for it is not to be 
confused with that for the law of rapid efflorescence of groups 
just considered. It should be remembered that palaeontology 
is the most unfavourable field of all for observation and demon- 
stration of sudden saltations or mutations of character, because 
of the limited materials available for comparison and the rarity 
of genetic series. It should be borne in mind, first, that wherever 
a new animal suddenly appears or a new character suddenly 
arises in a fossil horizon we must consider whether such appear- 
ance may be due to the non-discovery of transitional links with 
older forms, or to the sudden invasion of a new type or new organ 
which has gradually evolved elsewhere. The rapid variation of 
certain groups of animals or the acceleration of certain organs is 
also not evidence of the sudden appearance of new adaptive 
characters. Such sudden appearances may be demonstrated 
possibly in zoology and embryology but never can be demon- 
strated by palaeontology, because of the incompleteness of the 
geological record. 

10. Decline or Senescence of Groups. — Periods of gradual 
evolution and of efflorescence may be followed by stationary or 
senescent conditions. In his history of the Arietidae Hyatt 
points out that toward the close of the Cretaceous this entire 
group of ammonites appears to have been affected with some 
malady; the unrolled forms multiply, the sepia arc simplified, 
the ornamentation becomes heavy, thick, and finally disappears 
in the adult; the entire group ends by dying out and leaving no 
descendants. This is not due to environmental conditions 
solely, because senescent branches of normal progressive groups 
are found in all geologic horizons, beginning, for gastropods, in 
the Lower Cambrian. Among the ammonites the loss of power 
to coil the shell is one feature of racial old age, and in otliers old 
age is accompanied by closer coiling and loss of surface orna- 
mentation, such as spines, ribs, spirals; while in other forms an 
arresting of variability precedes extinction. Thus Williams has 
observed that if we find a species breeding perfectly true we can 
conceive it to have reached the end of its racial life-period. 
Brocchi and Daniel Rosa (1899) have developed the hypothesis 
of the progressive reduction of variability. Such decline is by no 
means a universal law of life, however, because among many 
of the continental vertebrates at least we observe extinctions 
repeatedly occurring during the expression of maximum varia- 
bility. Whereas among many ammonites and gastropods smooth- 
ness of the shell, following upon an ornamental youthful 
condition, is generally a symptom of decline, among many other 
invertebrates and vertebrates, as C. E. Beecher (1856-1905) has 
pointed out (1898), many animals possessing hard parts tend 
toward the close of their racial history to produce a superfluity 
of dead matter, which accumulates in tfie form of spines among 
invertebrates, and of horns among the land vertebrates, reaching 
a maximum when the animals are really on the down-grade of 
development. 

n. The Extinction of Groups. — ^We have seen that different 
lines vary in vitality and in longevity, that from the earliest 
times senescent branches are given off, that different lines vary 
in the rate of evolution, that extinction is often heralded by 
symptoms of racial old age, which, however, vary widely in 
different groups. In general we find an analogy between the 
development of groups and of organs; we discover that each 
phyletic branch of certain organisms traverses a geologic career 
comparable to the life of an individual, that we may often 
distinguish, especially among invertebrates, a phase of youth, a 
phase of maturity, a phase of senility or degeneration fore- 
shadowing the extinction of a type. 
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Internal causes of extinction ore to be found in exaggeration 
of body size, in the hypertrophy or over-specialization of certain 
organs, in tlie irreversibility of evolution, and possibly, although 
this not been demonstrated, in a progressive reduction of 
variability. In a full analysis of this problem of internal and 
external causes in relation to the Tertiary Mammalia, H. F. 
Osborn (“ Causes of Extinction of the Mammalia,” Amer. Nalttr- 
alist, 1906, pp. 769-795, 829-859) finds that foremost in the long 
series of causes wWch lead to extinction are the grander environ- 
mental changes, such as physiographic changes, diminished or 
contracted land areas, substitution of insular for continental 
conditions ; changes of climate and secular lowering of temperature 
accompanied by deforestation and checking of the food supply; 
changes influencing the mating period as.weU as fertility ; ch^ges 
causing increased humidity, which in turn favours enemies 
among insect life. Similarly secular elevations of temperature, 
either accompanied by moisture or desiccation, by increasing 
droughts or by disturbance of the balance of nature, have been 
followed by great waves of extinction of the Mammalia. In 
the sphere of living environment, the varied evolution of plant 
life, the periods of forestation and deforestation, the introduction 
of deleterious plants simultaneously with harsh conditions of life 
and enforced migration, as well as of mechanically dangerous 
plants, are among the well-ascertained caaises of diminution and 
extinction. The evolution of insect life in driving animals from 
feeding ranges and in the spread of disease probably has been a 
prime cause of extinction. Food competition among mammals, 
especially intensified on islands, and the introduction of Carnivora 
constitute another class of causes. Great waves of extinction 
have followed the long periods of the slow evolution of relatively 
inadaptivc types of tooth and foot structure, as first demon- 
strated by Waldemar Kowalevsky ; thu.s mammals are repeatedly 
observed in a cul-de-sac of structure from which there is no escape 
in an adaptive direction. Among still other causes are great 
bulk, which proves fatal under certain new conditions; rela- 
tively slow breeding; extreme specialization and development of 
dominant organs, such as horns and tusks, on which for a time 
selection centres to the detriment of more useful characters. 
Little proof is afforded among the mammals of extinction 
through arrested evolution or through the limiting of variation, 
although such laws undoubtedly exist. One of the chief 
deductions is that there are special dangers in numerical diminu- 
tion of herds, which may arise from a chief or original cause 
and be followed by a conspiracy of other causes which are cumu- 
lative in effect. This survey of the phenomena of extinction in 
one great class of animals certainly establishes the existence of an 
almost infinite variety of causes, some of which are internal, some 
external, in origin, operating on animals of different kinds. 

VIII. — Underlying Biological Principles as they 

APPEAR TO THE PALAEONTOLOGIST 

It follows from the above brief summary that palaeontology 
affords a distinct and highly su^estive field of purely biological 
research ; that isj of the causes of evolution underlying the observ- 
able modes which we have been describing. The net result 
of observation is not favourable to the essentially Darwinian 
view that the adaptive arises out of the fortuitous by selection, 
but is rather favourable to the hypothesis of the existence of 
some quite unknown intrinsic law of life which we are at present 
totally unable to comprehend or even conceive. We have shown 
that the direct observation of the origin of new characters in 
palaeontology brings them within that domain of natural law 
and order to which the evolution of the physical universe con- 
forms. The nature of this law, which, upon the whole, appears 
to be purposive or teleological in its operations, is altogether a 
myste^ which may or may not be illumined by future research. 
In other words, the origin, or first appearance of new characters, 
which is the essence of evolution, is an orderly process so far as 
the vertebrate and invertebrate palaeontologist ‘ observes it. 
The selection of organisms through the crucial test of fitness and 
the shaping of the organic world is an orderly process when 
contemplated on a grand scale, but of another kind ; here the 


test of fitness is supreme. The only inkling of po.«ible underlying 
principles in this orderly process is that there appears to be in 
respect to certain characters a potentiality or a predisposition 
through hereditary kinship to evolve in certain definite directions. 
Yet there is strong evidence against the existence of any law 
in the nature of an internal perfecting tendency which would 
operate independently of external conditions. In other words, 
a balance appears to be always sustained between the internal 
(hereditary and ontogenetic) and the external (environmental 
and selectional) factors of evolution. 

BtBi.ior.RAPHY. — Among the older works on the history of 
palaeontology are the treatises of Giovanni Battista Brocchi (1 
1826), Conchiologia fossile Subap^em’na . . . Disc, sut progres$i 
dello studio . . . 1843 (Milan); of Biienne J[ulcs d’Archiac, 
du progris ds la giologie de tSs 4 d jS 6 a (Paris, Soc. Gcol. de France, 
1847-1860); of Charles Lycll in his Principles of Geology. A clear 
narrative of the work of many of the earlier contributors w found 
in Founders of Geology, by Sir Archibald Ceikic (London, 1897- 
i<)05). The most comprehensive and up-to-date reference work 
on the history of geology and palaeontology is Geschichie der Geologic 
und PaldotUologie, by Karl Alfred von Zittel (Munich and Leipzig, 
1899), the final life-work of this great authority, translated into 
English in part by Maria M. Ogilrie-Gordon, entitled " History oi 
Geology and Palaeontology to uic end of the 19th Century," The 
succession of life from the earliest times as it was known at the close 
of the last century was treated by the same author in his Handbuek 
der Paldontologie (5 vols., Munich and Leipzig, 1876-1893). Abbre- 
viated editions of this work have appeared from the author, Griind- 
ziige der Paldontologie (Palaeozoologie) (Munich and Leipzig, 1895; 
2nd cd., 1903), and in English form in Charles R. Eastm.in\s Text- 
liook of Palaeontology (1900-1902), A classic but unfinished work 
describing the methods of invertebrate palaeontology is Die .Stdmme 
dcs Thierreichs (Vienna, 1889), by Melchior Ncumayr. In Fr.ancc 
admirable recent works are Elements de Paldontologie, by Felix 
Bernard (Paris, 1895), and the still more recent philosophical 
treatise by Charles Dep6ret, Les Transformations du monde animal 
(Paris, 1907). Huxley's researches, and especially his share in the 
development of the philosophy of palaeontology, will be found in 
his essays, The Scientific Memoirs of Thomas Henry Huxley (4 vols., 
London, 1898-1902). The whole subject is tresiled systematically 
in Nicholson and Lydekker’s A Manual of Palaeontology (2 vols., 
Edinburgh and London, 1889), and A. Smith Woodward's Outlines 
of Vertebrate Palaeontology (Cambridge, 1898). 

Among Americ,T.n contributions to vertebrate paleontology, the 
tlevelopmcnt of Cope's theories is to be found m the volumes of 
his collected essays, The Origin of the Fittest (New York, 1887) 
and The Primary Factors of Organic Evolution (Chicago, 1896). A 
brief summary of the rise of vertebrate palaeontology is found in 
the adtlress of O. Marsh, entitled “ History and Methods of Palaeonto- 
logical Discovery ” (^Vmerican Asssoctation for the Advancement 
of Science, 1879). Tlic chief presentations of the methods of the 
American school of invertebrate palaeontologists are to be found in 
A. Hyatt's OTcat memoir " Genesis of the Arietidae " (S'mtfAsontan 
Contr. to Knowledge, 673, 1889), in Hyatt's " Phytogeny of an 
Acquired Characteristic " {Philosophical Soc. Proc., vol. xxxii., 
1894), and in Geological Biology, by H. S. Williams (New York, 1895). 

In preparing the present article the autlior has drawn freely on 
his own addresses : seb H. F. Osborn, “ The Rise of the Mammalia 
in North America " (Proc. Amer. Assoc. Adv. Science, vol. xlii., 
1893), " Ten Years' Progress in the Mammalian Palaeontology of 
North America" (Comptes rendus du 6* Congris intern, de goologie, 
session de Bern, 1904), " The Present Problems of Palaeontology ' 
(Address before Section of Zool. International Congress of Arts 
and Science, St Louis, Sept. X904), " The Causes of Extinction of 
Mammalia " (Amer. Naturalist, xL 769-793, 829-859, ^ ^ 

PALAEOSPONDYLUS, a small fish-like organism, of which 
the skeleton is found fossil in the Middle Old Red Sandstone 



of Achanarras, near Thurso, Caithness. It was thus lianied 
(Gr. ancient vertebra) by Dr R. H. Traquair in 1890, in allusio&i 
to its well-developed vertebral rings; and its structure Wa8 
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Studied in detail in 1903 by Professor and Miss SoUas, who 
succeed ju in making enlarged models of the fossil in wax. 
The skeleton as preserved is carbonized, and indicates an eel- 
shaped animal from 3 to 5 cm. in len^h. The skull, which 
mi:.st have consisted of hardened cartilage, exhibits pairs of 
nasal and auditory capsules, with a gill-apparatus below its 
hinder part, but no indications of ordinarj-^ jaws. The anterior 
opening of the brain-case is surrounded by a ring of hard cirri. 
A pair of “ post-branchial plates ” projects backwards from the 
head. The vertebral axis shows a series of broad rings, with 
distinct neural arches, but no ribs. Towards the end of the body 
both neural and haemal arches are continued into forked 
radial cartilages, which support a median fin. There are no 
traces either of paired fins or of dermal armour. The affinities 
of Palaeospondylus are doubtful, but it is probably related to 
the contemporaneous armoured Ostracoderms. 

References. — R. H. Traquair, paper in Pvoc. Roy. Phys. Soc. 
Edin., xii. 312, (1894); W. J. Sollas and I. B. J. SoUas, paper in 
Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc. (1903 B.). (A. S. Wo.) 

PALAEOTHERIUM (i.e. ancient animal), a name applied by 
Cuvier to the remains of ungulate mammals recalling tapirs 
in general appearance, from the Lower Oligocene gypsum 
quarries of Paris. These were the first indications of the 



(From the Paris aypsum.) 

Rcstor.\tion of Palofotherium magnum. (About ^ nat. size.) 

occurrence in the fossil state of perissodactyle ungulates allied 
to the horse, although it was long before the relationship was 
recognized. The palaeotheres, which range in size from that 
of a pig to that of a small rhinoceros, are now regarded as repre- 
senting a family, Palaeotheriidae, nearly related to the horse- 
tribe, and having, in fact, probably originated from the same 
ancestral stock, namely, H^acoiherium of the Lower Eocene 
(see Equidae). The connecting link with Hyracotherium was 
formed by Pachynolophus {Propalaeotherium), and the line 
apparently terminated in Pal^lotherium, which is also Oligocene. 
Representatives of the family occur in many parts of Europe, 
but the typical genus is unknown in North America, where, 
however, other forms occur. 

Although palaeotheres resemble tapirs in general appearance, 
they differ in having only three toes on the fore as well as on the 
hind foot. The dentition normally comprises the typical series 
of 44 teeth, although in some instances the first premolar is 
wanting. The cheek-teeth are short-crowned, generally with 
no cement, the upper molars having a W-shaped outer wall, 
from which proceed two oblique transverse crests, while the lower 
ones carry two crescents. Unlike the early horses, the later 
premolars are as complex as the molars; and although there is a 
well-marked gap between the canine and the premokrs, there is 
only a very short one between the former and the incisors. The 
orbit is completely open behind. In other respects the palaeo- 
theres resemble the ancestral horses. They were, however, 
essentially marsh-dw^ing animals, and exhibit no tendency to 
the cursorial type of limb so characteristic of the horse-line. They 
were, in fact, essentially inadaptive creatures, and hence rapidly 
died out. (R. L.*) 

PALAEOZOIC ERA, in geology, the oldest of the great time 
divisions in which organic remains have left any clear record. 
The three broad divisions-^Falaeozoic, Mesozoic, Cai^zoic— 


which are employed by geologists to mark three stages in the 
development of life on the eo^, are based primarily upon the 
fossil contents of the strata which, at one point or another, have 
been continuously forming since the very earliest times. The 
precise line in the “ record of the rocks ” where the chronicle 
of the Palaeozoic era closes and that of the Mesozoic era opens — 
as in more recent historical documents — is a matter for editorial 
caprice. Ihe early geologists took the most natural dividing 
lines that came withm their knowledge, namely, the line of change 
in general petrological characters, e.g. the “ Transition Series ” 
(Ubergangsgebirge), the name given to rocks approximately of 
Palaeozoic age by A. G. Werner because they exhibited a transi- 
tional stage between the older crystalline rocks and the younger 
non-crystalline; later in Germany these same rocks were said to 
have been formed in the “ Kohlenperiode ” by H. G. Bronn and 
others, while in England H. T. de la Bechc classed them as a 
Carbonaceous and Grey wacke group. Finally, the divisional time 
separating the Palaeozoic record from that of the Mesozoic was 
made to coincide with a great natural break or unconformity of 
the strata. This was the most obvious course, for where such 
a break occurred there would be the most marked differences 
between the fossils found below and those found above the 
physical discordance. The divisions in the fossil record having 
been thus established, they must for convenience remain, but 
their artificiality cannot be too strongly emphasized, for the 
broad stratigraphical gaps and lithological groups which made 
the divisions sharp and clear to the earlier geologists are proved 
to be absent in other regions, and fossils which were formerly 
deemed characteristic of the Palaeozoic era are found in some 
places to commingle with forms of strongly marked Mesozoic 
type. In short, the record is more nearly complete than was 
originally supposed. 

The Palaeozoic or Primapr era is divided into the following 
periods or epochs : Cambrian, Ordovician, Silurian, Devonian, 
Carboniferous and Permian. The fact that fossils found in the 
rocks of the three earlier epochs — Cambrian, Ordovician, Silurian 
— have features in common, as distinguished from those in the 
three later epochs has led certain authors to divide this era into 
an earlier, Protozoic (Proterozoic) and a later Deuterozoic time. 
The rocks of Palaeozoic age are mainly sandy and muddy 
sediments with a considerable development of limestone in 
places. These sediments have been altered to shales, slates, 
quartzites, &c., and frequently they are found in a highly meta- 
morphosed condition; in eastern North America, however, and 
in north-east Europe they still maintain their horizontality and 
primitive texture over large areas. The fossils of the earlier 
Palaeozoic rocks are characterized by the abundance of trilobites, 
graptolites, brachiopods, and the absence of all vertebrates except 
in the upper strata; the later rocks of the era are distinguished by 
the absence of graptolites, the gradual failing of the trilobites, the 
continued predominance of brachiopods and tabulate corals, the 
abundance of crinoids and the rapid development of placoderm 
and heterocercal ganoid fishes and amphibians. The land plants 
were all cryptogams, Lepidodendron, SigiUaria, follow^ by 
Conifers and Cycads. It is obvious from the advanced stage of 
development of the organisms found in the earliest of &ese 
Palaeozoic roc.ks that the beginnii^ of life must go much farther 
back, and indeed organic remains have been found in rocks 
older than the Cambrian; for convenience, therefore, the base 
of the Cambrian is usually placed at the zone of the trilobite 
OUnellus. (J- A. H.) 

PALAEPHATUS, the author of a small extant treatise, entitled 
Ilepl 'AmoTCDV (On " Incredible Things ”). It consists of a series 
of rationalizing explanations of Greek legends, without any 
attempt at arrangement or plan, and is probably an epitome, 
composed in the Byzantine age, of some larger work, perhaps the 
Aikxic Tw fAv$iKvs €lprjfUvm, mentioned by Suldas as tlie 
work of a grammarian of Egypt or Athens. Suldas himself 
ascribes a Ilepi ’Airtimiiv, in five broks, to Palaephatus of Paros or 
Prienc. The author was perhaps a contemporary of Euhemenis 
(3rd century b.c.). Suidas mentions two other writers of the 
name : (z) an epic poet of Athens, who lived before the time of 
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Homer; (2) an historian of Abydus^ an intimate friend of 
AristotJe. 

See edition by N. Festa, in Mythographi graeci (1902), in the 
Teubncr series, with valuable prolegomena supplementary to 
Intomo all* opuscolo di Palefato de incredibUibus (1890)1 hy the 
same writer. 

PALAESTRA (Gr. mXmvrpa), the name apparently applied 
by the Greeks to two kinds of places used for gymnastic and 
athletic exercises. In the one case it seems confined to the places 
where boys and youths received a general gymnastic training, 
in the other to a part of a gymnasium where the alhletae, the 
competitors in the public games, were trained in wrestling 
(iraXtuW, to wrestle) and boxing. The boys’ palaestrae were 
private institutions and generally bore the name of the manager 
or of the founder; thus at Athens there was a palaestra of Taureas 
(Plato, Charmides). The Romans used the terms gymnasium and 
palaestra indiscriminately for any place where gymnastic exercises 
were carried on. 

PALAFOX DE MENDOZA, JUAN DE (1600-1659), Spwish 
bishop, was born in Aragon. He was appointed in 1839 bishop 
of Angelopolis (Puebla de los Angelesj in Mexico, and there 
honourably distinguished himself by his efforts to protect the 
natives from Spanish cruelty, forbidding any methods of con- 
version other than persuasion. In this he met with the uncom- 
promising hostility of the Jesuits, whom in 1647 he laid under an 
interdict. He twice, in 1647 and 1649, a formal complaint 
against them at Rome, The pope, however, refused to approve 
his censures, and all he could obtain was a brief from Innocent X. 
(May 14, 1648), commanding the Jesuits to respect the episcopal 
jurisdiction. In 1653 the Jesuits succeeded in securing his trans- 
lation to the little see of Osma in Old Castile. In 1694 Charles II. 
of Spain petitioned for his canonization; but though this passed 
through the preliminary stages, securing for Palafox the title 
of “ Venerable,” it was ultimately defeated, under Pius VI., 
by the intervention of the Jesuits. 

See Antonio Gonzalez de Resende, Vie de Palafox (French trans., 
Paris, 1690). 

PALAFOX Y MELZI, JOSE DE (1780-1847), duke of Sara- 
gossa, was the youngest son of an old Aragonese family. 
Brought up at the Spanish court, he entered the guards at an 
early age, and in 1808 as a sub-lieutenant accompanied Ferdinand 
to 13 ayonne; but after vainly attempting, in company with 
others, to secure Ferdinand’s escape, he fled to Spain, and 
after a short period of retirement placed himself at the head 
of the patriot movement in Aragon. He was proclaimed by 
the populace governor of Saragossa and captain-general of 
Aragon (May 25, 1808). Despite the want of money and of 
regular troops, he lost no time in declaring war against the French, 
who had already overrun the neighbouring provinces of Catalonia 
and Navarre, and soon afterwards the attack he had provoked 
began. Saragossa as a fortress was both antiquated in design 
and scantily provided with munitions and supplies, and the 
defences resisted but a short time. But it was at that point 
that the real resistance began. A week’s street fighting made 
the assailants masters of half the town, but Palafox ’s brother 
succeeded in forcing a passage into the city with 3000 troops. 
Stimulated by the appeals of Palafox and of the fierce and 
resolute demagogues who ruled the mob, the inhabitants resolved 
to contest possession of the remaining quarters of Saragossa 
inch by inch, and if necessary to retire to the suburb across the 
Ebro, destroying the bridge. ’ The struggle, which was prolonged 
for nine days longer, resulted in the withdrawal of the French 
(Aug. 14), after a siege which had lasted 61 days in all. 
Pal^ox then attempted a short campaign in the open country, 
but when Napoleon’s own army entered Spain, and destroy^ 
one hostile army after another in a few weeks, Palafox was 
forced back into Saragossa, where he sustained a still more 
memorable second siege. This ended, after three months, in 
the fall of the town, or rather the cessation of resistance, for the 
town was in ruins and a pestilence had swept away many 
thousands of the defenders. Palafox himself, suffering from 
the epidemic, fell into the hands of the French and was kept 


prisoner at Vincennes until December 1813. In June 1814 he 
was confirmed in the office of captain-general of Aragon, but 
soon afterwards withdrew from it, and ceased to take part in 
public affairs. From 1820 to 1823 he commanded the royal 
guard of King Ferdinand, but, taking the side of the Constitution 
in the civil troubles which followed, he was stripped of all his 
honours and offices by the king, whose restoration by French 
bayonets was the triumph of reaction and absolutism. Palafox 
remained in retirement for many years. He received the title 
of duke of Saragossa from Queen Maria Christine. From 1836 
he took part in military and political affairs as captain-general 
of Aragon and a senator. He died at Madrid on the 15th of 
February 1847. 

A biographical notice of Palafox appeared in the Spanish trans- 
lation of Thiers’s Hist, du consulat et de I’empire, by P. de Madrago. 
For the two sieges of Saragossa, sec C. W. C. Oman, Peninsular 
War, vol. i. ; this account is both more accurate and more just 
than Napier's. 

PALAMAS, GREGORIUS {c. 1296-1359), Greek mystic and 
chief apologist of the Hesychasts {q.v\ belonged to a dis- 
tinguished Anatolian family, and his father^held an important 
position at Constantinople. Palamas at an early age retired 
to Mt Athos, where he became acquainted with the mystical 
theories of the Hesychasts. In 1326 he went to Skete near 
Beroea, where he spent some years in isolation in a cell specially 
built for him. His health having broken down, he returned to 
Mt Athos, but, finding little relief, removed to Thessalonica. 
About this time Barlaam, the Calabrian monk^ began his attacks 
upon the monks of Athos, and Palamas came forward as their 
champion. In 1341 and 1351 he took part in the two synods 
at Constantinople, which definitively secured the victory of the 
Palamites. During the civil war between J ohn Cantacuzene and 
the Palaeologi, Palamas was imprisoned. After Cantacuzene’s 
victory in 1347, Palamas was released and appointed arch- 
bishoD of Thessalonica ; being refused admittance by the 
inhabitants, he retired to the island of Lemnos, but subsequently 
obtained his see. Palamas endeavoured to justify the mysticism 
of the Hesychasts on dogmatic grounds. The chief objects of 
his attack were Barlaam, Gregorius Acindynus and Nicephorus 
Gregoras. 

Palamas was a prolific writer, but only a few of his works hav« 
been published, most of which will be found in J. P. Migne, Patro- 
logia graeca (cl., cli.). They consist of polemics against the Latins 
and their doctrine of the Procession of the Holy Ghost; Hesychastic 
writings; homilies; a life of St Peter (a monk of Athos); a rhetorical 
essay Prosopopeia (ed, A. Jahn, 1884), contairiing the accusations 
brought against the body by the soul, the defence made by the body, 
and the final pronouncement of the judges in favour of the body, 
on the ground that its sins arc the result of inadequate teaching. 

See the historical works of John Cantacuzene and Nicephorus 
Gregoras, the Vita Palamae by Philotheus, and the encomium by 
Nilus (both patriarchs of Constantinople); also C. Krumbacher, 
Geschichte der bysantinischen Litteratur (1897). 

PALAMAUy a district of British India, in the Chota-Nagpur 
division of Bengal. It was formed out of Lohardaga, in 1894, 
and takes its name from a feu-mer state or chiefship. The 
administrative headquarters are at Daltonganj : pop. (1901), 
5837. It consists of the lower spurs of the Chota-Nagpur 
plateau, sloping north to the valley of the Son. Area 4914 
m.; pop. (1901), 619,600, showing an increase of 3*8 % in 
the decade; average density, 126 persons per sq. m., being the 
lowest in all Bengal. Palamau suffered severely from drought 
in 1897. A branch of the East Indian railway from the Son 
valley to the valuable coalfield near Daltonganj was opened in 
1902. The only articles of export are jungle produce, such 
as lac and tussur silk. The forests are unprofitable. 

See Palamau District Gazetteer (Calcutta, 1907)- 

PALAMCOTTAH, a town of British India, in the Tinnevelly 
district of Madras, on the opposite bank of the Tambrapami 
river to Tinnevelly town, with which it shares a station on the 
South Indian railway, 444 m. south of Madras. Pop. (1901), 
39,545. It is the administrative headquarters of the district, 
and also the chief centre of Christian missions in sduth India. 
Among many educational institutions may be mentioned the 
Sarah Tucker College for Women, founded in 1895. 
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PALAMEDES, in Greek legend, son of Nauplius king of 
Euboea, one of the heroes of the Trojan War, belonging to the 
post-Homeric cycle of legends. During the siege of 'froy, Aga- 
memnon, Diomedcs and Odysseus (who had been detected by 
Palamedes in an attempt to escape going to Troy by shamming 
madness) caused a letter containing money and purporting to 
come from Priam to be concealed in his tent. They then 
accused Palamedes of treasonable correspondence with tlie 
enemy, and he was ordered to be stoned to death. His father 
exacted a fearful vengeance from the Greeks on their way home, 
by placing false lights on the promontory of Caphareus. The 
stoiy of Palamedes was first handled in the Cypia of Stasinus, 
and formed the subject of lost plays by Aeschylus {Palamedes), 
Sophocles (Nauplius), Euripides (Palamedes), of which some 
fragments remain. Sophists and rhetoricians, such as Gorgias 
and Alcidamas, amused themselves by writing declamations in 
favour of or against him. Palamedes was regarded as the 
inventor of the alphabet, lighthouses, weights and measures, 
dice, backgammon and the discus. 

See Euripides, Orestes^ 432 and schol.; Ovid, Meiam. xiii. 56: 
Servius on Virgil, Aeneid, ii. 82, and Nctllcahip's note in ^nington's 
edition; Philostratus, Iliroica, 1 1 ; Euripides, Fvag. 581 ; for different 
versions of his death sec Dictys Cretensis ii. 15; Pausanias 
ii. 20, 3; X. 31, 2: Dares Phrygius, 28; monograph by O. Jolin 
(Hamburg, 1836). 

PALANPUR, a native state of India, in the Gujarat division 
of Bombay, on the southern border of Rajputana. Area, 1766 
aq. m.; pop. (i<joi), 222,627, showing a decrease of 19 % in the 
decade. The country is mountainous, with much forest towards 
the north, but undulating and open in the south and east. The 
principal rivers are the Saraswati and Banas. The estimated 
gross revenue is £50,000 5 tribute to the gaekwar of Baroda, £2564. 
The chief, whose title is diwan, is an Afghan by descent. The state 
is traversed by the main line of the Rajputana-Malwa railway, 
and contains the British cantonment of Deesa. Wlieat, rice 
and sugar-cane arc the chief products. The state has suffered 
severely of recent years from plague. The town of Palanpur 
is a railway junction for Deesa, 18 m< distant. Pop. (1901), 
* 7 > 799 ‘ 

Pal^pur also gives its name to a political agency, or collection 
of native stalesj total area, 6393 sq. m.; pop. (1901), 467,271, 
showing a decrease of 28 % in the decade, due to the effects 
of famine. 

PALANQUIN (pronounced palankeen, a form in which it is 
sometimes spelled), a covered litter used in India and other 
Eastern countries. It is usually some eight feet long by four feet 
in width and depth, fitted with movable blinds or shutters, and 
slung on poles carried by four bearers. Indian and Chinese 
women of rank always travelled in falanquim, and they were 
largely uscxl by European residents in India before the railways. 
The norimonooi Japan and the kiaotsu of China differ from the 
Indian palanquin only in the method of attaching the pc»les to 
the body of the conveyance. The word came into European 
use through Port, palanquim, which represents an East Indian 
word seen in several forms, e.g. Malay and Javanese palangki, 
Hindostani pedki, Pali pallanko, &c., all in the sense of litter, 
couch, bed. The Skr. paryahka, couch, bed, the source of 
all these words, is derived from pari, round, about, and anka, 
hook. The New English Dictionary points out the curious 
resemblance of these words with the Latin use of phalanga 
(Gr. <pdhay() for a bearing or carrying pole, whence the Span, i 
palanca and palanquino, a bearer. 

PALATE (Lat. palatum, possibly from the root of pascere, 
to feed), the roof of the mouth in man and vertebrate animals. 
The palate is divided into two parts, the anterior bony “ hard 
palate ” (see Mouth), and tlie posterior fleshy ** soft palate ” 
(see Pharynx). For the malformation consisting in a longi- 
tudinal fissure in the roof of the mouth, see Cieft Palate. 

palatinate (Ger. Pfabs), a name given generally to any 
district, ruled by a count palatine, but particularly to a district 
of Germany, a province of the kingdom of Bavaria, lying west 
of the Rhine. It is bounded on the N. by the Prussian Rhine 
province and the Hessian province of Rhein>Eessen; on the E. 


by Baden, from which it is separated by the Rhine; on the 
S. by the imperial province of Alsace-Lorraine, from which it is 
divided by the Lautcr; and on the W, by the administrative 
districts of Trier and Coblenz, belonging to the Prussian Rhine 
province^ It has an area of 2288 sq. m., and a population (1905) 
of 885,280, showing a density of 386*9 to the square mile. As 
regards religion, the inhabitants are fairly equally distributed 
into Roman Catholics and Protestants. 

The rivers in this fertile tract of country arc the Rhine, 
Lauter, Queich, Speirbach, Gian and Blies. The Vosges, and 
their continuation the Hardt, run through the land from south 
to north and divide it into the fertile and mild plain of the 
Rhine, together with the slope of the Hardt range, on the e^t, 
and the rather inclement district on the west, which, running 
between the Saarbriick carboniferous mountains and the northern 
spurs of the Hardt range, ends in a porphyrous cluster of hills, 
the highest point of which is the Donnersberg (2254 ft.). The 
country on the east side and on the slopes of the Hardt yield 
a number of the most varied products, such as wine, fruit, corn, 
vegetables, flax and tobacco. Cattle are reared in great 
quantity and are of excellent quality. The mines yield iron, 
coal, quicksilver and salt. The industries are very active, 
especially in iron, machinery, paper, chemicals, shoes, woollen 
goods, beer, leather and tobacCo. llie province is well served 
by railway communication and, for purposes of administra- 
tion, is divided into the following 16 districts : Bcrgzal^ern, 
Durkheim, Frankcnthal, Germersheim, Homburg, Kaisers- 
lautern, Kirchheimbolanden, Kusel, Landau, Ludwigshafen, 
Neustadt, Pirmasens, Rockenhausen, St Ingbert, Spires and 
Zweibrudera. Spires (Speyer) is the seat of government, and 
the chief industrial centres are Ludwigshafen on the Rhine, 
which is the principal river port, Landau, and Neustadt, the 
seat of the wine trade. 

See A. Becker, Die Pfalz unA die Pfdlzer (I.i ipzig, 1857); Mehlis, 
Fahrten dutch die Pfalz (Augsburg, 1877); Kranz, Uatiahuch der 
Pfolz (Spires, 1902); Hensen, Pfalsfiikrer (Neustadt, 1905); and 
Nilher, Die Bur gen der rheinischen Pfalz (Strassburg, 1887), 

History , — The count palatine of the Rhine was a royal official 
who is first mentioned in the 10th century. The first count was 
Hermann I., who ruled from 945 to 996, and although the office 
was not hereditary it appears to have been held mainly by his 
descendants until the death of Count Hermann III. in 1155. 
These counts had gradually extended their powers, had obtained 
the right of advocacy over the archbishop of Trier and the 
bishopric of Juliers, and ruled various isolated districts along 
the Rhine, In 1155 German king, Frederick I., appointed 
his step-brother Conrad as count palatine. Conrad took up 
his residence at the castle of Juttenbuhel, near Heidelberg, 
which became the capital of the Palatinate. In 1195 Conrad 
was succeeded by his son-in-law Henry, son of Henry the Lion, 
duke of Saxony, who was a loyal supporter of the emperor Henry 
VI. After the latter’s death in 1197 he assisted his own brother 
Otto, afterwards the emperor Otto IV., in his attempts to gain 
the German throne. Otto refused to reward Henry for this 
support, so in 1204 he assisted his rival, the German king Philip, 
but returned to Otto’s side after Philip’s murder in i2o8« In 
1 21 1 Henry abdicated in favour of his son Henry, who died in 
1214, when the Palatinate was given by the German king 
Frederick II. to Otto, the infant son of Louis I., duke of Bavaria, 
a member of the Wittelsbach family, who was betrothed to 
Agnes, sister of the late count, Henry. The break-up of the 
duchy of Franconia bad increased the influence of the count 
palatine of the Rhine, and the importance of his position among 
the princes of the empire is shown by Roger of Hoveden, .who, 
writing of the election to the German throne in 1198, singles 
out four princes as chief electors, among whom is the count 
palatine the Rhine. In the Sachsenspiegel, a collection of 
German laws which was written before 1235, the coxmt is given 
as the butler (dapifer) of the emperor, the place among the 
lay electors^ 

The Palatinate was ruled by Louis of Bavaria on behalf of 
his son until 1228, when it passed to Otto who ruled until his 
death in 1253. Otto’s possessions were soon afterwards divided. 
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and his elder son Louis IL received the Palatinate and Upper 
Bavaria^ Ixniis died in 1294 when these districts passed to 
his son Rudolph I. (d. 1319), and subsequently to his grandson 
Louis, afterwards the emperor Louis IV. By the Treaty of 
Pavia in 1329, Louis granted the Palatinate to his nephews 
Rudolph II. and Rupert L, who received from him at the same 
time a portion of the duchy of Upper Bavaria, which was called 
the upper Palatinate to ^stinguish it from the Rhenish, or 
lower Palatinate. Rudolph died in 1353, after which Rupert 
ruled alone until his death in 1390. In 1355 he had sold a 
portion of the upper Palatinate to the emperor Charles IV., 
but by various purchases he increased the area of the Rhenish 
Palatinate. Ilis successor was his nephew Rupert II., who 
bought from the German king Wenceslaus a portion of the 
territory that his uncle had sold to Charles IV. He died in 
1398 and was succeeded by his son Rupert III. In 1400 Rupert 
was elected German king, and when he died in T4T0 his posses- 
sions were divided among his four sons : the eldest, Louis III., 
received the Rhenish Palatinate proper; the second son, John, 
obtained the upper Palatinate ; while the outlying districts of 
Zweibriicken and Simmern passed to Stephen, and that of 
Mosbach to Otto. 

When the possessions of the house of Wittekbach were 
divided in 1255 and the branches of Bavaria and the Palatinate 
were founded, a dispute arose over the exercise of the electoral 
vote, and the question was not settled until in 1356 the Golden 
Bull bestowed the privilege upon the count palatine of the 
Rhine, who exercised it until 1623. The part played by Count 
Frederick V,, titular king of Bohemia, during the ITiirty Years’ 
War induced the emperor Ferdinand II. to deprive him of his 
vote and to transfer it to the duke of Bavaria, Maximilian I. 
By the Peace of Westphalia in 1648 an eighth electorate 
was created for the count palatine, to which was added the 
office of treasurer. In 1777, however, the count resumed the 
ancient position of his family in the electoral college, and 
regained the office of steward, which he retained until the formal 
dissolution of the empire in 1806. 

To return to the history of the Palatinate as divided into 
four parts among the sons of the German king Rupert in 1410. 
John, the second of these brothers, died in 1443, and his son 
Christopher, having become king of Denmark in 1440, did not 
inherit the upper Palatinate, which was again united with the 
Rhenish Palatinate. Otto, the son of Otto (d. 1461), Rupert’s 
fourth son, who had obtained Mosbach, died without sons in 
1499, and this line became extinct, leaving only the two remaining 
lines with interests in the Rhenish Palatinate, After Rupert’s 
death this was governed by his eldest son, the elector Loins III. 
(d. 1436), and then by the latter’s sons, Louis IV. (d, 1449) and 
Frederick I. The elector Frederick, called the Victorious, was 
one of the foremost princes of his time. His nephew and 
successor, the elector Philip, carried on a war for the possession 
of the duchy of Bavaria-Landshut, which had been bequeathed 
to his son Rupert (d. 1504), but, when in 1507 an end was put to 
this struggle, Rupert’s son, Otto Henry, only received Neuburg 
and Sulzbach. Louis V. and then Frederick II. succeeded 
Iffiilip, but both died without sons and Otto Henry became 
elector. He too died without sons in 1559, when the senior 
branch became extinct, leaving only the branch descended 
from Rupert’s third son, Stephen. 

Already on Stephen’s death in 1459 this family had been 
divided into two branches, those of Simmern and of Zwei- 
brucken, and in 1514 the latter branch had been divided into 
the lines of Zweitjriicken proper and of Veldentz. It was 
Frederick, count palatine of Simmern, who succeeded to the 
Palatinate on Otto Henry’s death, becoming the elector 
Frederick III. 'The new* elector, a keen but not a very bitted 
Calvinist, ivas one of the most active of the Protestant prmces. 
His son and successor, Louis VI. (d. 1583), was a Lutheran, 
but another sort, John Casimir, who ruled the electorate on 
behalf of his young nephew, Frederick IV., from 1583 to 15^2, 
gave every encouragement to the Calvinists. A similar line 
^ action was followed by Frederidk IV. himself after 1592. 


He was the founder and head of the EvangellcaLUnion estab- 
lished to combat the aggressive tendencies of the Roman 
Catholics. His son, the elector Frederick V., accepted the throne 
of Bohemia and thus brought on the Thirty Years’ War. He 
was quickly driven from that country, and his own electorate 
was devastated by the Bavarians and Spaniards. At tho p^ce 
of Westphalia in 1648 the Palatinate was restored to Frederick’s 
son, Charles Louis, but it was shorn of the upper Palatinate, 
which Bavaria retained as the prize of war. 

Scarcely had the Palatinate begun to recover whesn it was 
attacked by Louis XIV. For six years (1673-79) the electo- 
mte was devastated by the French troops, and even after the 
Treaty of Nijmwegen it suffered from the aggressive policy of 
Louis. In August 1680 the elector Charles Louis died, and 
when his son and successor, Charles, followed him to the grave 
five years later the ruling family became extinct in the senior 
line. Mention has already been made of a divi&ion of this 
family into two lines after 1459, and of a further division of the 
Zweibriicken line in 1514, when again two lines were founded. 
The junior of these, that of Veldantz, became extinct in 
1694, but the senior, tliat of Zweibrucken proper, was still very 
flourishing. Under Count Wolfgang (d. 1569) it had pur- 
chased Sulzbach and Neuburg in 1557, and in the person of his 
grandson, Wolfgang William (d. 1653), it had secured the coveted 
duchies of Juliers and Berg. It was Philip William of Neuburg, 
the son of Wolfgang William, who became elector palatine 
in succession to Charles in 1685. 

'Fhe French king’s brother, Philip, duke of Orleans, had 
married Charlotte Elizabeth, a sister of the late elector Charles, 
and consequently the French king claimed a part of Charles’s 
lands in 1680. His troops took Ileidelberg and devastated the 
Palatinate, while Philip William took refuge in Vienna, where 
he died in 1690. Then in 1697, by the Treaty of Ryswick, 
fxmis abandoned his claim in return for a sum of money. Just 
before this date the Palatinate b^an to be disturbed by troubles 
about religion. The great majority of the inhabitants were 
Protestants, but the family which succeeded in 1685 belonged 
to the Roman Catholic Church. Philip William, however, 
gave equal rights to all his subjects, but under his son and 
successor, the elector John William, the Protestants were 
deprived of various civil rights until the intervention of Prussia 
and of Brunswick in 1705 gave them some redress. The next 
elector, a brother of the last one, was Charles Philip, who 
removed his capital from Heidelberg to Mannheim in 1720. 
He died without male issue in December 1742. His successor 
was his kinsman, Charles Theodore, count palatine of Sulzbach, 
a cadet of the Zweibriicken-Neuburg line, and now with the 
exception of one or two small pieces the whole of tlie Palatinate 
was united under one ruler. Charles Theodore was a prince of 
refined and educated tastes and during his long reign his country 
enjoyed prosperity. In 1777 on the extinction of the other 
branch of the house of Wittelsbach, he became elector of 
Bavaria, and the Palatinate was henceforward united with 
Bavaria, the elector’s capital being Munich. Charles Theodore 
died without legitimate sons in 1799, and his successor was 
Maximilian Joseph, a member of the Birkenfeld branch of the 
Zweibriicken family, who later became king of Bavaria as 
Maximilian I. 

In 1802 the elector was obliged to cede the portion of the 
Palatinate lying on the left bank of the Rhine to Fmnce, and 
other portions to Baden and to Hesse-Darmstadt. Mu^ of 
this, however, was regained in 1815, and since tliat date the 
Palatinate has formed part of the kingdom of Bavaria. 

See Wiclder, Versuch einer vollsUtndigen gfographisek^hi^orisshen 
Besehreibung der KurfursUichen Pfalt (Frankfort, ];786-X788); 
L. Hftusser, GesckichU dev Rheinischen Pfalt (Heidclbexg, 1845); 
Nebenius, GesckichU der Pfalz (Heidelberg, 1874) ; Gilmbel, GesckichU 
der protestantiseken Kirche der Pfalt (Kaiserslautern, 1885); the 
Regesten der Pfaltgrafin am Rhein, iai4^iS68, edited by Koch 
and Wille (Innsbruck, 1894) ; and . Wild, BilderaOat gm badisdif 
pfdltischan Geschichte (Heidelberg, 1904). 

PALATINE (from Lat. palaiium, a palace), pertaining to the 
palace and th^efore to the emperor, king or other sovereign 
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Tuler» In the later Roman Empire certain officials attending 
on the emperor, or discharging other duties at his court, were 
called palatini; from the time of Constantine the Great the 
term was also applied to the soldiers stationed in or around the 
capital to distinguish them from those stationed on the frontier 
of the empire. In the East Roman Empire the word was used 
to designate officials concerned with the administration of the 
finances and the imperial lands. 

This use of the word palatine was adopted by the Frankish 
kings of the Merovingian dynasty. They employed a high 
official, the comes palatinus, who at first assisted the king in his 
judicial duties and at a later date discharged many of these 
himself. Other counts palatine were employed on military 
and administrative work, and the system was maintained by 
the Carolingian sovereigns. The word paladin, used to describe 
the followers of Charlemagne, is a variant of palatine. A 
Frankish capitulary of 882 and Hincmar, archbishop of Reims, 
writing about the same time, testify to the extent to which the 
judicial work of the Frankish Empire had passed into their hands, 
and one grant of power was followed by another. Instead of 
remaining near the person of the king, some of the counts 
palatine were sent to various parts of his empire to act as 
judges and governors, the districts ruled by them being called 
palatinates. Being in a special sense the representatives of 
the sovereign they were entrusted with more extended power 
than the ordinary counts. Thus comes the later and more 
general use of the word palatine, its application as an adjective 
to persons entrusted with special powers and also to the districts 
over which these powers were exercised. By Heniy the Fowler 
and especially by Otto the Great, they were sent into all parts 
of the country to support the royal authority by checking the 
independent tendencies of the great tribal dukes. We hear 
of a count palatine in Saxony, and of others in Lorraine, in 
Bavaria and in Swabia, their duties being to administer the 
royal estates in these duchies. The count palatine in Bavaria, 
an office held by the family of Wittelsbach, became duke of this 
land, the lower title being then merged in the higher onej and 
with one other exception ^e German countspalatine soon became 
insignificant, although, the office having become hereditary, 
Pfalzgrafen were in existence until the dissolution of the Holy 
Roman Empire in 1806. The exception was the count palatine 
of the Rhine, who became one of the four lay electors and the 
most important lay official of the empire. In the empire the 
word count palatine was also used to designate the officials 
who assisted the emperor to exercise the rights which were 
reserved for his personal consideration. They were called 
eomites palatini caesarii, or comites sacri palatii; in German, 
Hofpfalzgrafen* 

From Germany the term palatine passed into England and 
Scotland, into Hungary and Poland. It appears in England 
about the end of the nth century, being applied by Ordericus 
Vitalis, to Odo, bishop of Bayeux and earl of Kent. The word 
palatine came in England to be applied to the earls, or rulers, 
of certain counties, men who enjoyed exceptional powers. 
Their exceptional position is thus described by Stubbs {Const. 
Hist. vol. 1.) : ITiey were " earldoms in which the earls were 
endowed with the superiority of whole counties, so that all 
the landholders held feudally of them, in which ^ey received 
the whole profits of the courts and exercised all the regalia or 
royal rights, nominated the sheriffs, held their own councils 
and acted as independent princes exc^t in the owing of homage 
and fealty to the king.” The most important of the counties 
palatine were Durham and Chester, the bishop of the one and 
the earl of the other receiving special privileges from William I. 
Chester had its own parliament, consisting of barons of the 
^county, and was not represented in the national assembly 
until 1541, while it retained some of its special privileges until 
1830. The bishop of Durham retained temporal jurisdiction 
over the county until 1836. Lancashire was made a coun^, 
or duchy, palatine in 1351, and kept some of its special judicial 
privileg^ until 1873. Thus for several centuries the kill’s 
^ts did not run in these three palatine counties, and at 


present day Lancashire and Durham have their own courts of 
chancery. Owing to the ambiguous application of the word 
palatine to Odo of Bayeux, it is doubtful whether Kent was ever 
a palatine county; if so, it was one only for a few years during 
the nth century. Other palatine counties, which only retained 
their exceptional position for a short time, were Shropshire, 
the Isle of Ely, Hexhamshire in Northumbria, and Pembroke- 
shire in Wales. In Ireland there were palatine districts, and 
the seven original earldoms of Scotland occupied positions some- 
what analogous to that of the English palatine counties. 

In Hungary the important office of palatine (Magyar Nddor) 
owes its inception to St Stephen. At first the head of the 
judicial system, the palatine undertook other duties, and became 
after the king the most important person in the realm. At 
one time he was chosen by the king from among four candidates 
named by the Diet. Under the later Habsburg rulers of Hungary 
the office was several times held by a member of this family, 
one of the palatines being the archduke Joseph. The office was 
abolished after the revolution of 1848. 

In Poland the governors of the provinces of the kingdom 
were called palatines, and the provinces were sometimes called 
palatinates. 

In America certain districts colonized by English settlers 
were treated as palatine provinces. In 1632 Cecilius Calvert, 
2nd Lord Baltimore, received a charter from Charles I. giving 
him palatine rights in Maryland. In 1639 Sir Ferdinand© 
Gorges, the lord of Maine, obtained one granting him as large 
and ample prerogatives as were enjoyed by the bishop of Durham. 
Carolina was another instance of a palatine province. 

In addition to the authorities mentioned, see R, Schrdder, Lehrbuch 
der deutschen Rechtsgeschichte (Leipzig, 1902); C. Pfafi, Geschichte 
des PfeUxgrafenamtes (Halle, 1847): G. T. Lapslcy, The County 
Palatine of Durham (New York, 1900); and D. j. Medley, English 
Constitutional History (1907). (A. W. H.*) 

PALATKA, a city and the county-seat of Putnam county, 
Florida, U.S.A., in the N.E. part of the state, on the W. bank 
of the St John’s River, about 100 m. from its mouth, and at 
the head of deep-water navigation. Pop. (1905, state census), 
3950. Palatka is served by the Georgia Southern & Florida 
(of which it is the soutlicrn terminal), the Atlantic Coast Line, 
and the Florida East Coast railways, and also has connexion by 
water with Baltimore, New York and Boston. Palatka is 
situated in a rich agricultural, orange-growing and timber region, 
for which it is the distributing centre. Large quantities of 
C3rprcss lumber are shipped from Palatka. Palatka was incoipo- 
rated as a town in 1853, and in 1872 was chartered as a city. 

PALAVER (an adaptation of Port, palavra, a word or speech; 
Ital. parola; Fr. parole, from the Low Lat. parabola, a parable, 
story, talk; Gr. vapa^oXi), literally “comparison”; the Low 
Lat. parabolare, to talk, gives Fr. parler, to speak, whence 
“ parley,” “ parliament,” &c.), the name used by the Portuguese 
traders on the African coast for their conversations and bargain- 
ing with the natives. It was introduced into English in the 
18th century through English sailors frequenting the Guinea 
coast. It has now passed into general use among the negroes 
of West and West (Central Africa for any conference, either 
among themselves or with foreigners. Frorn the amount of 
unnecessary talk characteristic of such meetings with natives, 
the word is used of any idle or cajoling talk. 

PALAWARAM* a town of British India, in Chingleput district, 
Madras, 11 m. S. of Madras city, with a station on the South 
Indian railway; pop. (1901), 6416. Formerly called the presi- 
dency cantonment, as containing the native garrison for Madras 
city, it is now a d^pot for native infantry and the residence of 
European pensioners. There are several tanneries. 

PALAZZOLO ACREIDE, a town of Sicily, in the province 
of Syracuse, aS m. by road W. of it, 2285 ft. above sea-level. 
Pop. (1901), 14,840. The town occupies the site of the ancient 
Acrae, founded by Syracuse about 664 b . c . It followed in the 
main the fortunes of the mother ci^k In the treaty between 
the Romans and Hiero 11 . in 263 b . c . it was assigned to the latter.i 

The ancient city lay on the hill above the modern town, the 
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approach to it being defended by quarries, in which tombs of 
all periods have been discovered. The auditorium of the small 
theatre is well preserved, though nothing of the stage remains. 
Close to it arc ruins of other buildings, which bear, without 
justification, the names Naumachia, Odeum (perhaps a bath 
establishment) and Palace of Hiero. The water supply was 
obtained by subterranean acpieducts. In the cUffs of the Monte 
Pineta to the south are other tomb chambers, and to the south 
again are the curious bas-reliefs called Santoni or Saniicelli, 
mutilated in the lyth century by a peasant proprietor, which 
appear to be sepulchral also. Near here too is the necropolis of 
the Acrocoro della Torre, where many sarcophagi have been 
found. Five miles north lies Buscemi, near which a sacred 
grotto has been discovered; and also a church cut in the rock 
and surrounded by a cemetery.^ 

See G. Ju(lic;i, Antkhit& di Acre (Messina, 1819). (Baron Judica's 
collection of anti<iuities was clispcrscfl after his death.) J. Schu- 
briiiR, Jahvlntch fiir Philologie, Sup])!. IV. 062-672. 

PALE (through Fr. pal, from Lat. palus, a stake, for paglus, 
from the stem pag- of pangere, to fix; “ pole ” is from the same 
original source), a stake, particularly one of a closely set series 
driven into the ground to form the defensive work known as 
a “ palisade ” ; also one of the lighter laths or strips of wood 
set vertically and fastened to a horizontal rail to form a “ paling.” 
Used as an historical term, a pale is a district marked off from 
the surrounding country by a different .system of government 
and law or by definite boundaries. The best known of these 
districts was the “ English Pale ” in Ireland, dating from the 
reign of Henry II., although the word “ pale ” was not used in 
this connexion until the latter part of the 14th century'. The 
Pale varie<l con.siderably, according to the strength or weakness 
of the English authorities, and in the time of Henry VIII. was 
bounded by a line drawn from Dundalk to Kells, thence to 
Naas, and from Naas E. to Dalkey, embracing, that is, part 
of the modern counties of Dublin, Louth, Meath and Kildare. 
The Pale existed until the complete subjugation of Ireland under 
Elizabeth; the use of tlie word is frequent in Tudor times. 
There was an “ English Pale ” or “ Calais Pale ” also in France 
until 1558, extending from Gravelincs to Wissant, and for a 
short time under the Tudors an English Pale in Scotland. 

In heraldiy a “ pale ” is a band placed vertically in the 
centre of a shield, hence “ in pale ” or “ to impale ” is used of 
the mar.shalling of two coats side by side on a shield divided 
vertically. 

" Pale,” in the sense of colourless, whitish, of a shade of colour 
lighter than the normal, is derived through O. Fr. palle, mod. pale, 
from Lat. pallidus, pallor, pallere] and in that of a baker's shovel, 
or '■ peel ” as it is sometiiiies called, from Lat. pala, spade, probably 
connected with tlie root of pandcre, to spread out. 

PALEARIO, AONIO {c. 1500-1570), Italian humanist and 
reformer, was born about 1500 at Veroli, in the Roman 
C^mpagna. Other forms of hi.s name are Antonio Della Paglia, 
A. Degli Pagliaricci. In 1520 he went to Rome, where he 
entered the brilliant literary circle of Leo X. When Charles 
of Bourbon stormed Rome in 1527 Paleario went first to Perugia 
and then to Siena, where he settled as a teacher. In 1536 his 
didactic poem in Latin hexameters, De immortalitate animarum, 
was published at Lyons. It is divided into three books, the 
first containing his proofs of the divine existence, and the 
remaining two the theological and philosophical arguments for 
immortality based on that postulate. The whole concludes witli 
a rhetorical description of the occurrences of the Second Advent. 
In 1542 a tract, written by him and entitled Della Pienezza, 
sufficienza, et satisfazione della passione di Christo, or Libellus 
de morte Chrisii, was made by the Inquisition the basis of a 
charge of heresy, from which, however, he successfully defended 
himself. In Siena he wrote his Actio in pontifices romanos 
et eorum asseclas, a vigorous indictment, in twenty “ testimonia,” 
against what he now believed to be the fundamental error of 
the Roman Church in subordinating Scripture to tradition, 
as well as against various particular doctrines, such as that of 

* P. Orsi in Notizic degli Scavi (1899), 452-471; Rdmischi: Quartal- 
schrift (1898), O24-631. 
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pur^tory; it was not, however, printed until after his death 
(Leipzig, 1606). In 1546 he accepted a professorial chair at 
Lucca, which he exchanged in 1555 for that of Greek and Latin 
literature at Milan. Here about 1566 his enemies renewed their 
activity, and in 1567 he was formally accused by Fra Angelo 
the inquisitor of Milan. He was tried at Rome, condemned 
to death in October 1569, and executed in July 1570, 

An edition of his works (Ant. Palearii Verulani Opera), including 
four books of Epistolae and twelve Orationes besides the De itn- 
mortaliiate, was published at Lyons in 1552: this was followed by 
two others, at Basel, and several after liis death, the fullest being 
that of Amsterdam, 1696. A work entitled Benefizio di Crista 
(■' The Benefit of Christ's Death ”) has been attributed to Paleario 
on insufficient grounds. Lives byGurlitt (Hamburg, 1805); Young 
(2 vols., London, i86<>): Bonnet (Paris, 1862). 

PALENCIA, an inland province of Spain, one of the eight into 
which Old Castile was divided in 1833; bounded on the N. by 
Santander, E. by Burgos, S. by Valladolid, and W. by Valladolid 
and Leon. Pop. (1900), 192,472; area, 3256 sq. m. The 
surface of the province .slopes gradually S. to the Duero (Douro) 
valley. The principal rivers are the Pisuerga and the Carrion, 
which unite at Duenas and flow into the Duero at Valladolid. 
The chief tributaries of the Pisuerga within the province are 
the Arlanzon, the Burejo, the Cioza, and the united streams 
of the Buedo and Abanades; the Carrion is joined on the right 
by the Cueza. The north is traversed by the Cantabrian 
Mountains, the highe.st summit being the culminating point of 
the Sierra del Brezo (6355 ft.). There are extensive forests in 
this region and the valleys afford good pasturage. The remainder 
of Palencia, the “Tierra de Campos,” belongs to the great 
Castilian table-land. In the south is a marsh or lake, known 
as La Laguna de la Nava. The mountainous district abounds 
in minerals, but only coal and small quantities of copper are 
■worked. The province is crossed in the south-east by the 
trunk railway connecting Madrid with France via Irun, while 
the line to Santander traverses it throughout from north to 
south; there are also railways from the city of Palencia to 
Leon, and across the north from Mataporquera in Santander 
to La Robla in Leon. A branch of the Santander line gives 
access to the Orbo coal-fields. The main highways are good ; 
the other roads often bad. The Canal do Castilla, begun in 
1753^ Sind completed in 1832, connects Alar del Rey with 
Valladolid. Wheat and other cereals, vegetables, hemp and 
flax are extensively grown, except in the mountainous districts. 
Flour and wine are made in large quantities, and there are 
manufactures of linen and w’oollen stuffs, oil, porcelain, leather, 
paper and rugs. Palencia rugs are in great demand through* 
lOut Spain. The only town with more than 5000 inhabitants is 
Palencia {q.v.). 

For the history, inhabitants, &c., see C.\stile. 

PALENCIA, an episcopal city, and the capital of the Spanish 
province of Palencia; on the left bank of the river Carrion, on 
the Canal de Castilla, at the junction of railways from Leon 
and Santander, and 7 m. N. by W. of Venta de Banos on the 
Madrid-Irun line. Pop. (1900), 15,940. Palencia is built in 
the midst of the level plains called the Tierra de Campos, 2690 ft, 
above sea-level. Three bridges across the Carrion afford access 
to the modem suburbs on the right bank. The older and by 
far the more important part of the city is protected on the west 
by the river; on the other sides the old machicolated walls, 
36 ft. high by 9 ft. in thickness, are in fairly good preservation, 
and beautified by alamedas or promenades, which were laid out 
in 1778. The cathedral was begun in 1321, finished in 1 504, and 
dedicated to St Antolin; it is a large building in the later and 
florid Gothic style of Spain. The site was previously occupied 
by a church erected by Sancho HI. of Navarre and Castile 
(1026-1035) over the cave of St Antolin, which is still showm. 
The cathedral contains some valuable paintings, old Flemish 
tapestry, and beautiful carved woodwork and stonework. The 
church of San Miguel is a good and fairly well-preserved example 
of 13th-century work; that of San Francisco, of the same date, 
is inferior and has suffered more from modernizationi The 
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hospi^l of San Lazaro is said to date in part from the time of 
the Ci 4 (,q>v.), who here married Ximena in 1074. 

Much has been done for education. Falenciahas also hospitals, 
a foundling refuge, barracks and a bull-ring. Local industries 
include iron-founding, and the making of rugs, alcohol, leather, 
soap, porcelain, linen, cotton, wool, machinery and matches. 

Palencia, the Pallantia of Strabo and Ptolemy, was the chief 
town of the Vaccaei. Its history during the Gothic and 
Moorish periods is obscure; but it was a Castilian town of some 
importance in the xsth and 13th centuries. The university 
founded here in laoS by Alphonso IX. was removed in 1239 to 
Salamanca. 

PALEMQUE, the modem name of a deserted city in Mexico, 
in the narrow valley of the Otolum, in the north part of the state 
of Chiapas, 80 m. S. of the Gulf port of Carmen. About 30 m. 
away, on the left bank of the Usumacinta river, stand the ruins 
of Men-ch^ or Lorillard city. The original name of Falenque. 
has been lost, and its present name is taken from the neighbour- 
ing village, Santo Domingo del Falenque. Unlike the dead cities 
of the Yucatan plains, Falenque is surrounded by wooded hills 
and overgrown by tropical vegetation. 

There is less stone carving on the exterior walls, door jambs 
and pill^s of the buildings than on those of the Yucatdn Penin- 
sula; this is due to the harder and more uneven character of 
the limestone. Probably owing to the same cause, there is less 
cut stone in the walls, the Falenque builders using plaster to 
obtain smooth surfaces. There is, however, considerable carving 
on the interior walls, the best specimens being on the tablets, 
affixed to the walls with plaster. Modelling in stucco was exten- 
sively used. A few terra-cotta images have been found. Paint 
and coloured washes were liberally used to cover plastered 
surfaces and for ornamentation, and paints seem to have been 
used to bind plastered surfaces. The Falenque builders 
apparently used nothing but stone tools in their work. 

The so-called Great Palace consists of a group of detached 
buildings, apparently ten in number, standing on two platforms 
of different elevations. Some of the interior structures and 
the detached one on the lower southern terrace are in a fair 
state of preservation. The plan of construction shows three 
pixrallel walls enclosing two corridors covered with the peculiar 
pointed arches or vaults characteristic of Falenque. The 
buildings appear to have been erected at different periods. 
A s(;uare tower rises from a central part of the platform to 
a height of about 40 ft., divided into a solid masonry base and 
three storeys connected by interior stairways. The Temple of 
Inscriptions, one of the largest and best preserved, is distin- 
guished chiefly, for its tablets, which contain only hieroglyphics. 
Sculptured slabs form balustrades to the steps leading up to 
the temple, and its exterior is ornamented with figures in stucco, 
the outer faces of the four pillars in front having life-size figures 
of women with children in their arms. The small Temple of 
Beau Relief stands on a narrow ledge of rock against the steep 
slope of the mountain. Its most important feature is a large 
stucco bas-relief, occupying a central position on the back 
wall of the sanctuary. It consists of a single figure, seated 
on a, throne, beautifully modelled both in form, drapery and 
ornaments, with the fa^ turned to one side and the arms out- 
stretched, and is reproduced by H. H. Bancroft. The temples 
on the east side of the Otolum are distinguished by tall 
narrow vaults, perforated by numerous square openings giving 
the appearance of coarse lattice work. The Temple of the Sun 
stands upon a comparatively low pyramidal foundation. The 
interior consists of the usual pair of vaulted corridors. The 
sacred tablet on the back wall of the sanctuary is carved in low 
relief in limestone, and consists of two figutes, apparently a priest 
and his assistant making offerings. There are rows of hiero- 
glyphics on the sides and over the central design. The Temple 
of the Cross is a larger structure of similar design and construc- 
tion. The tablet belonging to this temple has excited contro- 
versy, because the design contains a representation of a Latin 
cross. The Temple of the Cerro, called that of the Cross 
No. 2, because its tablet is very similar to that just mentioned. 


stands back against the slope of the mountain, and is in great 
part a ruim (For history and further details see Central 
America: § Arckaeology.) 

PALERMO (Gr. ITarap/xos; Lat. Panhormus, Panormus), a 
city of Sicily, capital of a province of the same name, in 
the kingdom of Italy, and see of an archbishop. Popi 
(1906), town 264,036, commune 323,747. The city stan^ 
in the N.W. of the island, on a small bay looking £., the coast 
forming the chord of a semicircle of mountains which hem in 
the campa^a of Palermo, called the Conca d’Oro. The most 
striking point is the mountain of Iliercte, now called Pellegrino 
(from the grotto of Santa Rosalia, a favourite place of pilgrimage), 
at the N. of this semicircle; at the S.E, is the promontory of 
Zaffarano, on which stood Soluntum (q.v.). 

A neolithic settlement and necropolis were discovered in 
1897 at the foot of Monte Pellegrino, on the N.E. side (E. Salinas 
in Notizie degli Scavi, 1^07, 307). Palermo has been commonly 
thought to be an original Phoenician settlement of unknown 
date (though its true Phoenician name is unknown), but Holm 
{Archivio storio siciliano, 1880, iv. 421) has suggested that the 
.settlement was originally Greek. ^ There is no record of any 
Greek colonies in that part of Sicily, and Panormus certainly 
was Phoenician as far back as history can csirry us. According 
to Thucydides (vi. 2), as the Greeks colonized the E. of the 
island, the Phoenicians withdrew to the N.W., and concentrated 
themselves at Panormus, Motye and Soluntum. Like the 
other Phoenician colonies in the west, Panormus came under 
the power of Carthage, and became the head of the Carthaginian 
dominion in Sicily. As such it became the centre of that strife 
between Europe and Africa, between Aryan and Semitic man, 
in its later stages between Christendom and Islam, which forms 
the great interest of Sicilian history. As the Semitic head of 
Sicily, it stands opposed to Syracu.se, the Greek head. Under 
the Carthaginiitn it wa.s the head of the Semitic part of Sicily; 
when, under (.he Saracen all Sicily came under Semitic rule, it 
was the chief seat of that rule. It was lliricc won for Europe, 
by Greek, Roman and Norman conquerors — in 276 B.c. by 
the Epirot king Pyrrhus, in 254 b.c. by^ the Roman consuls 
Auliis Atilius and Gnacus Cornelius Scipio, and in a.d. 1071 
by Robert Guiscard and his brt)ther Roger, the first count of 
Sicily. After the conciuest by Pyrrhus the city was soon 
recovered by Carthage, but this first Greek occupation was the 
beginning of a connexion with western Greece and its islands 
which was revived under various forms in later times. After 
the Roman conquest an attempt to recover the city for Carthage 
was made in 250 b.c., wluch led only to a great Roman victory 
(see Punic Wars). Later, in the First Punic War, Hamilcar 
Barca was encamped for three years on Iliercte or Pellegrino, 
but the Roman possession of the city was not disturbed. Panor- 
mus received the privileges of autonomy and immunity from 
taxation. It seems probable that at the end of the republic 
the coinage for the west of Sicily was struck here (Mommsen, 
Rom. MUnzwesen, 665). A colony was sent here by Augustus, 
and the place remained of considerable importance, though 
inferior to Catana. A fortunate chance has preserved to us a 
large number of the inscriptions set up in the Forum (Mommsen, 
Corpus inscr. lat. x. 752). The town was taken by the Vandal 
Genseric in a.d. 440. It afterwards became a part of the East- 
Gothic dominion, and was recovered for the empire by Bellsarius 
in 535. It again remained a Roman pos.session for exactly 
three hundred years, till it was taken by the Saracens in 835. 
Panormus now became the Moslem capital. In 1062 the Pisan 
fleet broke through the chain of the harbour and carried off 
much spoil, which was spent on the building of the great church 
of Pisa. After the 'Norman conquest the city remained for a 
short time in the hands of the dukes of Apulia. But in 1093 
half the city was ceded to Count Roger, and in 1122 the rest was 
ceded to the second Roger. When he took the kingly title 
in H30 it became “ Prima sedes, corona regis, et regni caput."" 

* The coins bearing the name of nSflD are no longer assignerl to 
Paniwmus; but certain coins with the name (T'K (Ztz; about 410 b.c.) 
belong to it. 
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During the Norman reigns Palermo was the main centre of Sicilian 
history^ especially cjuring the disturbances in the reign of William 
the Bad (i 1 54-1 166). The emperor Henry VI. entered Palermo 
in 1194, and it was the chief scene of tm cruelties. In 1x98 
his son Frederick, afterwards emperor, was crowned there. 
After his death Palermo was for a moment a commonwealth. 
It passed under the dominion of Charles of Anjou in 1266. 
In the next year, when the greater part of Sicily revolted on 
behalf of Conradin, Palermo was one of the few towns which 
was held for Charles; but the famous Vespers of 1282 put an 



end to the Angevin dominion. From that time Palermo shared 
in the many changes of the Sicilian kingdom. !In 15$$ Charles 
V. landed there on his return from Tunis. jThe last kings 
crowned at Palermo were Victor Amadeus of 'Savoy, in 1713, 
and Charles III. of Bourbon, in 1735. The loss of Naples by 
the Bourbons in 1798, and again in 1806, made Palermo once 
more the seat of a sep^arate Sicilian kingdom. The dty rose 
against Bourbon rule in 1820 and in 1848. In i860 came the 
final deliverance, at the hands of (Jaribaldi; but with it came 
also the yet fuller loss of the position of Palermo as the capital 
of a kingdom of Sicily. 

Site . — The origmal city was built on a tOngue of land between 
two inlets of the sea. TTiere is no doubt that fhe present main 
street, the Ca-ssaro (Roman castrum, Arabic Aarr), Via Marmorea 
or Via Toledo (Via Vittorio Erwnanuele)^ represents the line 
of the ancient town, with water on each side of it. Another 


peninsula with one side to the open sea, meeti)^ as it were 
the main city at right angles, formed in Polybius’s time the 
Neapdisy or new town, in Saracen times Khtdesa, a name which 
still survives in that of Calsa. But the two ancient harbours 
have been dried up; the two peninsulas have met; the long 
street has been extended to the present coast-line; a small inlet, 
called the Cala, alone represents the old haven. The city kept 
its ancient shape till after the time of the Norman kings. The 
old state of things fully explains ^e name llavop/tes. 

There are not many early remains in Palermo. The Phowi- 
cian and Greek antiquities in the museum do not belong to the 
city itself. The earliest existing buildings date from the time 
of the Norman kinm, whose palaces and churches were built 
in the Saracenic and Byzantine styles prevalent in the island. 
Of Saracen works actually belonging to the time of Saracen 
occupation there are no whole buildings remaining, but many 
inscriptions and a good many columns, often inscribed with 
passages from the Koran, which have been used up again in 
later buildings, specially in the porch of the metropolitan church. 
This last was built by Archbishop Walter (ft. 1170)-“ an English- 
man sent by Henry II. of England as tutor to William II. of 
Sicily — ^and consecrated in 1 185, on the site of an ancient basilica, 
which on the Saracen conquest became a mosque, and on the 
Norman conquest became a church again, first of the Greek and 
then of the Latin rite. What remains of Walter’s building is 
a rich example of the Christian-Saracen style, disfigured, un- 
fortunately, by the addition of a totally unsuitable dome by 
Ferinando Fuga in 1781-1801. This church contains the tombs 
of the emperor Frederick II. and his parents— massive sarcophagi 
of red porphyry with canopies above them - and also the royal 
throne, higher than that of the archbishop : for the king of Sicily, 
as hereditary legate of the see of Rome, was the higher ecclesi- 
astical officer of the two. But far the best example of the style 
is the chapel of the king's palace (cappella palatina), at the west 
end of the city. This is earlier than Walter’s church, being the 
work of King Roger in 1143. The wonderful mosaics, the 
wooden roof, elaborately fretted and painted, and the marble 
incrustation of the lower part of the walls and the floor are 
very fine. Of the palace itself the greater part was rebuilt and 
added in Spanish times, but there are some other parts of Roger’s 
work left, specially the hall called Sala Normanna. 

Alongside of the churches of this Christian-Saracen type, 
there is another class which follows the Byzantine type. Of 
these the most perfect is the very small church of San Cataldo. 
But the best, much altered, but now largely restored to its 
former state, is the adjoining church of La Martorana, the work 
of George of Antioch, King Roger’s admiral. This is rich with 
mosaics, among them the portraits of the king and the founder. 
Both these and tfie royal chapel have several small cupolas, and 
there is a still greater display in that way in the church of San 
Giovanni degli Eremiti, which it is hard to believe never was a 
mosque. It is the only church in Palermo with a bell-tower, 
itself crowned with a cupola. 

Most of these buildings are witnesses in different ways to the 
peculiar position of Palermo in the 12th century as the ‘^city 
of the threefold tongue,” Greek, Arabic and Latin. King 
Roger's sun-dial in the palace is commemorated in all three,' 
and it is to be noticed that the three inscriptions do not translate 
one another. In private inscriptions a fourth tongue, the 
Hebrew, is also often found. For in Palermo under the Norman 
kings Christians of both rites, Mahommedans and Jews were 
all allowed to flourish after their several fashions. In Saracen 
times there was a Slavonic quarter on the southern side of the 
city, and there is still a colony of United Greeks, or more strictly 
Albanians. . • j • 

The series of Christian-Saracen buildings is continued m 
the country houses of the kings -which surround the city. La 
Favara and Mimnerno, the works of Roger, and the better 
known Ziza and Cuba, the works severally of William the Bad 
and William the Good. The Saracenic arrliitecture and Arabic 
inscriptions of these buildings have often caused them to be 
taken for works of the ancient ameers; but the inscriptions of 
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themselves prove their date. All these buildings are the genuine 
work of Sicilian art, the art which had grown up in the island 
through the presence of the two most civilized races of the 
age, ^e Greek and the Saracen. Later in the lath century ‘ 
the Cistercians brought in a type of church which, without 
any great change of mere style, has a very different effect, a 
high choir taking in some sort the place of the cupola. The 
greatest example of this is the neighbouring metropolitan church 
of Monreale (q.v.)', more closely connected with Palermo is the 
church of San Spirito, outside the city on the south side, the 
scene of the Vespers. 

Domestic and civil buildings from the rath century to the 
iSth abound in Palermo, and they present several types of 
genuine national art, quite unlike anything in Italy. Of palaces 
the finest is perhaps the massive Palazzo Chiaramonte, now 
used as the courts of justice, erected subsequently to 1307. 
One of the halls has interesting paintings of 1377-1380 on its 
wooden ceiling; and in the upper storey of the court is a splendid 
three-light Gothic window. The later houses employ a very 
flat arch, the use of which goes on in some of the houses and 
smaller churches of the Renaissance. S. Maria della Catena 
may be taken as an especially good example. But the general 
aspect of the streets is later still, dating from mere Spanish 
times. Still many of the houses are stately in their way, with 
remarkable heavy balconies. The most striking point in the 
city is the central space at the crossing of the main streets, 
called the Quattro Cantoni. Two of the four are formed by 
the ancient Via Marmorea, but the Via Macqueda, which 
supplies the other two, was cut through a mass of small streets 
in Spanish times. 

The city walls are now to a great extent removed. Of the 
gates only two remain, the Porta Nuova and the Porta Felice; 
both are fine examples of the baroque style, the former was 
erected in 1584 to commemorate the return of Charles V. fifty 
years earlier, the latter in 1 582. Outside the walls new quarters 
have sprung up of recent years, and the Teatro Massimo and 
the Politeama Garibaldi; the former (begun by G. Basile, 
and completed by his son in 1897) lias room for 3200 spectators 
and is the largest in Italy. 

The museum of Palermo, the richest in the island, has been 
transferred from the university to the former monastery of the 
Filippini. Among the most important are the objects from 
prehistoric tombs and the architectural fragments from Selinus, 
including several metopes with reliefs, which are of great impor- 
tance as illustrating the development of Greek sculpture. None 
of the numerous Greek vases and terra-cottas is quite of the first 
class, though the collection is important. The bronzes are few, 
but include the famous ram from Syracuse. There is also the 
Casuedni collections of Etruscan sarcopl^i, sepulchral urns 
and pottery. Almost the onl3^^Glassical antiquities from Palermo 
itself are Latin inscriptions of the imperial period, and two 
large coloured mosaics with figures found in the Piazza Vittoria 
in front of the royal palace in 1869 : in 1906 excavations in the 
same square led to the discovery of a large private house, 
appiarently of the and or 3rd century a.d., to which these mosaics 
no doubt belonged. Of greater local inter^t are the medieval 
and Renaissance sculptures from Palermo itself, a large picture 
gallery, and an extensive collection of Sicilian majolica, &c. 

The university, founded in 1779, rose to importance in recent 
years (from 300 students in 187a to 1495 xS97)j but has. 
slightly lost in numbers since. ■ The city wears a prosperous 
and busy {q}pearanee. The Marina, or esplanade at the south 
of the town, affords a fine sea front with a view of the bay; 
near it are ^autiful public gardens. In the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the city are the oldest church in or near Palermo, 
the Lepers’ church, found^ by the first conqueror or deliverer, 
Count Rog^, and the bridge over the forsaken stream of the 
Oreto, built in King Roger’s day by the admiral George. There 
are also some later medieval houses and towers of some impor- 
tance. These all lie on to the south of the city, towards the 
hill called Monte Griffone (Griffon-Greek), and the Giant’s Cave, 
which has fumidied rich stores for the palaeontologist. On 


the other side, towards Pellegrino, is the new harbour of Palermo, 
rou4d which a new quarter has sprung up, including a yard 
capable of building ships up to 475 ft. in length, and a dry dock 
for Vessels up to 563 ft. 

The steamship traffic at Palermo in 1906 amounted to 2035 
vessels, with a total tonnage of 2.403,851 tons. Palermo is one of 
the two headquarters (the other b^ng Genoa) of the Navigazione 
Geneve Italiana, the chief Italian steamship company. The 
principal imports were 36,56^ tons of timber (a large increase on 
the normal figures), 21,401* tons of wheat, and 151,360 tons of 
coal; while the chief exports were 116,400 gallons of wine, 37,835 
tons of sumach, and 122,023 tons of oranges and lemons. Finding 
I most of its valuable rates hypothecated to the meeting of old debts, 
the municipality of Palermo has embarked upon municipal owner- 
shm and trading in various directions. 

The plain of Palermo is very fertile, and well watered by springs 
and streams, of the latter of which the Oreto is the chief. It is 
planted with orange and lemon groves, the products of which arc 
largely exjxirtcd, and with many palm-trees, the fruit of which, 
however, does not attain maturity. It also contains many villas 
of the wealthy inhabitants of Palermo, among the most beautiful 
of which is La Favorita, at the foot of Monte Pellegrino on the 
west, belonging to the Crown. 

Authorities. — Besides works dealing with Sicily generally, the 
established local work on Palermo is Descrieione di Palermo antico, 
by Salvatore Morso (2nd ed., Palermo, 1827). Modem research and 
criticism have been applied in Die mitteldlterliche Kunst in Palermo, 
by Anton Springer (^nn, 1869); Historische Topographie von 
Panormus, by Julius Schubring (Liibeck, 1870); Siudti di storia 
^akrmitana, by Adolf Holm (Palermo, 1880). See also " The 
Normans in Palermo," in the third series of Historical Essays, by 
E. A. Freeman (London, 1879). The description of Palermo in 
the second volume of Gselfel's guide-book, UnUr-Italien und Sicilien 
(Li'ipzig), leaves nothing to wish for. Various articles in the 
Arckivto storico siciliano and the series of Documenti per servire 
alia storia della Sicilia, both published by the Society siciliana per 
la storia patria, may also be consulted. (E. A. F.; T. As.) 

PALES, an old Italian goddess of flocks and shepherds. The 
festival called Parilia (less correctly Palilia) was celebrated 
in her honour at Rome and in the country on the aist of April. 
In this festival Pales was invoked to grant protection and 
increase to flocks and herds; the shepherds entreated forjgiveness 
for any unintentional profanation of holy places of which their 
flocks might have been guilty, and leaped three times across 
bonfires of hay and straw (Ovid, Fasti, iv. 731-805). The 
Parilia was not only a herdsmen’s festival, but was regarded 
as the birthday celebration of Rome, which was supposed to 
have been founded on the same day. Pales plays a veiy sub- 
ordinate part in the religion of Rome, even the sex of the divinity 
being uncertain. A male Pales was sometimes spoken of, 
corresponi^g in some respects to Pan; the female Pales was 
associated with Vesta and Anna Perenna. 

PALESTINE, a geographical name of rather loose application. 
Etymological strictness would require it to denote exclusively 
the narrow strip of coast-land once occupied by the Philistines, 
from whose bame it is derived. It is, however, conventionally 
used as a nanie for the territory which, in the Old Testament, 
is claimed the inheritance of the pre-exilic Hebrews; thus 
it may be said generally to denote the southern third of the 
province of Syria. Except in the west, where the country is 
bordered by uip Mediterranean Sea, the limit of this territoiy 
cannot be laid down on the map as a definite line. The modern 
subdivisions under the jurisdiction of the Ottoman Empire are in 
no sense conterminous with those of antiquity, and hence do not 
afford a boundary by which Palestine can be separated exactly 
from the rest of Syria in the north, or from the Sinaitic and . 
Arabian deserts iH the south and east; nor are the records of 
ancient boundaries sufficiently full and definite to make possible ' 
the complete dematcarion of the country. Even the convration 
above referred to is inexact ; it includes the Philistine territory, 
claimed but never settled by the Hebrews^ and excludes the 
outlying parts of the large area claimed in Num. xxxiv. as the 
Hebrew possession (from the “ River of Egypt ” to Hamath). 
However, the Hebrews themselves have preserved, in the 

* The figures for 1905 (40,005 tons, almost entirely from Russia) 
were abnormally high, while those for 1906 are correspondingly 
below the average. 
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proverbial expression ** from Dan to Beersheba ** (Jud{ 
z, See.), an indication of the normal north-and-south lir 
their land; and in defining the area of the country 
discussion it is this indication which is generally followed, 

Taking as a guide the natural features most nearly corresbond- 
ing to these outlying points, we may describe Palestine fs the 
strip of land extending along the eastern shore of the Mi diter- 
ranean Sea from the mouth of the Litany or Kasimiya River 
(33“ 20' N.) southward to the mouth of the Wadi Ghuzz ij the 
latter joins the sea in 31® 28' N., a short distance south ol Gaza, 
and runs thence in a south-easterly direction so as to i iclude 
on its northern side the site of Beersheba. £astwar( there 
is no such definite border. The River Jordan, it is true, marks 
a line of delimitation between Western and Eastern Palesti ie ; but 
it is practically impossible to say where the latter ends nd the 
Arabian desert begins. Perhaps the line of the pilgri 1 road 
from Damascus to Mecca is the most convenient possible 
boundary. The total length of the region is about 140 m.; its 
breadth west of the Jordan ranges from about 23 m in the 
north to about 80 m. in the south. According to the English 
engineers who surveyed the country on behalf of th Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund, the area of this part of the ci intry is 
about 6040 sq. m. East of the Jordan, owing to the vant of 
a proper survey, no figures so definite as these are a railable. 
The limits adopted are from the south border of H( imon to 
the mouth of the Mojib (Arnon), a distance of about 140 m. : 
the whole area has been calculated to be about 38<i > sq. m. 
The territory of Palestine, Eastern and Western, is t us ^ual 
to rather more than one-sixth the size of England. 

There is no ancient geographical term that covei all this 
area. Till the period of the Roman occupation it was e bdivided 
into independent provinces or kingdoms, different aj different 
times (such as Philistia, Canaan, Judah, Israel, B( 
but never united under one collective designation, 
sion of the name of Palestine beyond the limits 
proper is not older than the Byzantine Period. 

Physical Fealurcs . — NoLwithstanding its small sizd Palestine 
presents a variety of geographical detail so unusual jp to be in 

Itself sufficient to mark it out as a country of 

The bordering regions, moreover, are as v.aricd i 
the country itself —sea to the west, a mountainous and a 
to the south, a lofty steppe plateau to the cast, and the m 
of Lebanon to the north. In describing the gen * 
features of the country, the most significant pomt 
that (though it falls westward to the sea and rises ea 
elevated plain) the rise from west to east is not contiguous, but is 
sharply interrupted by the deep fissure of the Ghtr or Jordan 
valley; which, running from north to .south — for thd greater part 
of its Icn^h depressed l)elow sea-level — forms a (H^on in the 
country of both physical and political importance. |l this respect 
the function of the river Jordan in Palestine oflera a strange 
contrast, often remarked upon, to that of the Nile infEgypt. The 
former is of no use for irrigation, except in the imnjediate neigh- 
bourhood of its banks, and is a barrier to cross which involves the 
labour of a considerable ascent at any point except its most northern 
section. The latter is at once the great fertilizer and the great 
highway of the county which it serves. 

Western Palestine is a region intersected by groups of mountain 
peaks and ranges, forming a southern extension of -^e Lebanon 
system and running southward till they finally k>se themselves 
in the desert. The watershed of this system is so [^ced that from 
two-thirds to three-fourths of the country is on western side. 
This fact, taken in connexion with the great deptl 
sion of the Ghor below the Mediterranean — alread] 

Sea of Galilee — has a peculiar effect on the coni 
country. On the west side the slope is gradual, 
broad plain that skirts the coast for the mater “ 
on the east side it is steep — precipitous indeed, 
end — and Intersected by valleys worn to a ' 
the force of the torrents that once ran down 1 

This territory of Western Palestine divides ^tnrally into two 
longitudinal strips — the maritime plain and th*/ mountain region. 
These it will be convenient to consider separatd/. 

I. The Mctntinte Plain, which, with a few in^ruptiona, extends 
along the Mediterranean coast from Lebanon p Egypt, is a strip 
of land of remarkable fertility. It is formed of raised beaches 
and sea-beds, ranging from the Pliocene pqnM downwards, and 
resting on Upper Eocene sandstone. It vahm greatly in width. 
At the moutn of the Kasimiya it is some 4 m. across, and this 
breadth it maintains to a short distance south of Tyre, where it 
suddenly narrows; until, at Ras el-AbiaH, It has been necessary to 



cut a passage in the precipitous face of the cliff to allow the coast- 
road to be carried past it. This ancient woric is the well-known 
" Ladder of Tyre." South of this promontory the plain begins 
to widen again; on the latitude of Acre (Akka), from which this 
port of the plain takes its name, it is from 4 to s m. aexoss; while 
farther south, at Haifa, it is of still greater width, and opens into 
the extensive Merj Ibn ’Amir (Plain of Esdraelon). by which almost 
the whole of Western Palestine is intersected. South of Haifa 
the promontory of Carmel once more effaces the plain; here the 
passage along the coast is barely 200 yds. in widto. At ’AthUt, 
9 m. to the south, it is about 2 m. ; from this point it ex^xinds uni- 
formly to about 20 m., which is the breadth at the latitude of Ascalon. 
South of this it is shut in and broken up by groups of low hills. 
Prom the Kasimiya southwards the maritime plain is crossed by 
numerous river-b^s, with a few exceptions winter torrents only. 
Among the perennial streams may be mentioned tho Na'aman, 
south of Acre; the Mukatta* (Kishon, at Haifa; the Nahr ez-Zerka, 
sometimes called the Crocodile River — so named from tlie crocodiles 
still occasionally to be seen in it; the Nahr el-Falik; the *Aujeh, 
a few miles north of Jaffa and the Nahr Rubin. The surface of 
the plain rises gradually from the coast inland to an altitude of 
about 200 ft. It is here and there diversified by small hills. 

II. The Mountain Region, the great plain of Esdraelon, which 
forms what from the earliest times has been recognized to be the 
easiest entrance to the interior of the country, cuts abruptly 
through the mountain system, and so divides it into two groups^ 
Each of these may be subdivided into two regions presenting their 
own special peculiarities. 

a. The Galilean Mountains, north of the plain of Esdraelon, fall 
into two regions, divided W a line joining Acre with the north end 
of the Sea of Galilee. Tno northern region (Upper Galilee) is 
virtually an outlier of the Lebanon Mountains. At the north end 
is an elevated plateau, draining into the Kasimiya. The mountains 
are intersected by a complex system of valleys, of which some 
thirty run down to the Mediterranean. The face toward the Jordan 
valley is lofty and steqi. The highest point is Jcbel Jermak, 
3934 ft. above the sea; about it, on the ea.stcm and northern 
sides, are lofty plateaus. The region is fruitful, and in places well 
wooded ; it is beyond question the most picturesque part of Palestine. 
The southern region (Lower Galilee) shows somewhat different 
characteristics, ft consists of chains of comparatively low hills, 
for the greater part running cast and west, enclosing a number of 
elevated plains. The principal of these plains is El-Buttauf, a 
tract 400 to 500 ft. above sea-levcl, enclosed within hills 1700 ft. 
high and measuring 9 m. east to west and 2 m. north to south. 
It is marshy at its eastern end and vc^ fertile. This is the plain 
of Zebulun or Asochis, of antiquity. The plain of Tur'an, south- 
east of El-Buttauf, is smaller, but equally fertile. Among the 
principal mountains of this district may be named Jebel Tur'an. 
1774 It.. and Jebel et-Tur (Tabor), 1843 ft.; the latter is an isoMteq 
mass of regular shape which commands the plain of Esdraelon. 
Eastward the countiy falls to the level of the Ghor by a succession 
of steps, among which tlie lava-covered Sahel el-Ahma may be 
mentioned, which lies west of the cliffs overhanging the of 
GaUlee. The chief valleys of this region are the Nahr Na’aman 
and its branches, which runs into the sea south of Acre, and the 
Wadi Mukatta', or Kishon, which joins the sea at Haifa. On the 
east may be mentioned the Wadi er-Rubadiya, Wadi el-Hamam and 
Wadi Fajjas, flowing into the Sea of Galilee or else into the Jordan. 

b. The great plain of Esdraelon is one of the most important and 
striking of the natural features of Western Palestine. It is a large 
triangle, having its corners at Jenin, Jebel et-Tur, and the outlet 
of the Wadi Mukatta*, by which last it communicates with the 
sea-coast. On the south-west it is bounded by the range of hills 
that terminates in the spur of Carmel. The modem name, as 
above-mentioned, is Merj Ibn 'Amir (" the meadow-land of the 
son of 'Amir "); in ancient times it was known as the Valley of 
Jezreel, of which name Esdraelon is a Greek corruption; and by 
another name (Har-Magedon) derived from that of the in^r- 
tant town of Megiddo — it is referred to symbolically in Rev. 
xvi. 16. It is the great highway, and also the great battlefield, of 
Palestine. At the village of Afuleh its altitude is 260 ft. above the 
sea-levci. In winter it » swampy, and in places almost impassable. 
The fertility of this region is proverbial. There are several small 
subsidiary plains that extend from it both north and south into the 
surrounding mountain region; of these we need only mention a 
broad valley running north-eastwards between Jebel DuhL a range 
15 m. long and 16^ ft high, on the one side, and Mt Tabor 
and the hills of Nazareth on the other side. East of the watershed 
are a number of valleys running to the Ghor; the most remarkable 
of these are the Wadi el-Bireh and the Wadi Jalud. the latter 
containing the river that flows from the fine spring called 'Ain Jalud. 

c. The second of the divisions into which wc have grouped the 
mountain system lies south of the plain of Esdraelon. This is 
divisible into the districts of Samaria and Judaea. In the first of 
these the mountain ranges are complex, appearing to radiate from 
a centre at which lies Merj el-Ghuruk, a small plain about 4 m. 
east to west and 2 m. north to south. This plain hu no outlet 
and is marshy in the rainy season. Connected with it are other 
small plains unnecessary to enumerate. For the greater part the- 
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mountains are near the watershed; they include Jebel Judatin range. On the eastern side of the watershed the most 
Fuln?hfGiiboa) a range that forma the watershed at the eastern impot^t feature is perhaps the groat valley system that connects 
entromi^ of the’ plain of Esdraolon. The range of Cannei (highest the llikhnah (the plain south of Nablus) with the Ghor—be- 
nolnt 18x0 ft.) must also be included in this district;, it runs from the ginnittl with the impressive Wadi Bilan and proceeding througli 
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I W«^ .^r*a. TeU 'Asur ® 

of ^it is^ the long zigza^ rang^ ^no^'n as 

know aa Jehel ^1-Khalil, fmm Hebron 

^rusaJem; ^it is here that the Judaean 

bouth of Hebron the ridge gradually be- 
comes lower, and finally breaks up and 

men^, and was evidently at one time a terri- 
Eswrrvtfu^ tory of great importance) is now almost 
central point above mentioned — though interrupted by roanv entirely inhabited by nomads. It should, however, be mentioned that 
passes- - to the end oi the promontory which makes the harbour the Turkish govcmmknt has developed a town at Beersheba, under 
of Haifa, at its foot, the best on the Palestine coast. The highest the jnrisdicnon of a^aimmakaxn (lieutenant-governor), since the 
mountains in the Samaria district are, however, in the neighbour- beginning of the 20th century. 

hood of Nablus (Shechem). They include the rugged bare mass The Gnor or Jordab valley is treated in a separate article (see 
of Cerizim (2849 ft.) . the smoother cactus-clad cone of Ebal (3077) , J ordan). There has %cn no systematic STirvey of Eastern Palestine 
«jld farther south Tell 'Asur (3318), at which point begins the such as was earned ou^in Western Palestine between 1875 and 1880 
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fcy tiie oflicers of the Palestine Exploration Fund. A good dee] of 
work has been done by individual travellers, but the material for 
a fuU description of its physical character k as yet lachin|[. Two 
great rivers, the Yarmuk (Hieromax) and the Zerka (Jabbok), 
divide Eastern Palestine into three sections, namely Hanran 
(Bashan, fl.w.), ivith the Jaulan west of it; Jebel Ajlun (Gilead, 
f .11.) ; and the Belk'a (the southern portion of Gilead and the ancient 
territory of the tribe of Reuben). The latter extends southward 
to the Mojib, which as we have already seen, is the sojithem 
boundary of Astern JPalastine. | 

It is a matter of dispute whether Hauran should be inpluded 
within Palestine proper, acceptmg its definition as the *' weient 
Hebrew territory.^' It is a large volcanic region, entirely hovered 
with lava and other igneous rocks. Two remarkable rows of these 
run in lines from north to south, through the region of thc|Jatilan 
iiarallel to the Ghor, and from a long distance arc conspicuous 
features in the landscape. The soil is fertile, and there aip many 
remains of ancient wealth and civilization scattered over its surface. 
South of the Yarmuk the formation is Cretaceous, Haur^ basalt 
being found only in the eastern portion. That region IS much 
more mountainous than Hauran. South of the Zerka thejeountpr 
culminates in Jebcl 'Osha, a peak of Jcbel Jil'ad (" the rmuntain 
of Gilead *'), 3596 ft. high. From this point southward; thejeountry 
assumes the appearance which is familiar to those who liaijb visited 
Jerusalem — an elevated plateau, bounded on the west b^jthe pre- 
cipitous cliffs known as the mountains of Moab, with but a l*w peaks, 
such as Jebel Shihan (2781 ft.) and Jebcl Neba (Nclx), 2643ft.), con* 
spicuons above the level of the ridge by reason of superiii height. 

Geology. — The oldest rocks consist of gneiss and schist, TSnotra^ 
by dikes and bosses of granite, syenite, porphyry and father in- 
trusive rocks. All of these are pre-Carboniferous in age ind mc«t 
of them probably belong to the Arclican period. They ^re gener- 
ally concealed by later deposits, but are exposed to ’|ew along 
the eastern margin of the Wadi Araba, at the foot of ti^ plateau 
of Edom. Similar rocks occur also at one or two plaxs in the 
desert of et-Tih, while towards the south they attaint, greater 
extension, forming nearly the whole of Sinai and of the lills on the 
east side of the Gulf of Akaba. These ancient rocks, vihich form 
tlio foundation of the country, arc overlaid vinconfonribly by a 
scries of conglomerates and sandstones, generally unpssiliferons 
and often red or purple in colour, very similar in charAter to the 
Nubian sandstone of Upper Egypt. In the midst oUthis series 
there is an inconstant band of fossiliferous limestone 'Which has 
boon found in the Wadi Nasb and at other places on he southern 
border of et-Tih, and also along the western escarp.'tent of the 
Edom plateau. The fossils include Syringopora, Zaphret^, 
Produetus, Spinier, Ac., and belong to the Carbonierous. The 
eandstone which lies below the limestone is also, r> doubt, of 
Carboniferous age; but the sandstone above is confoifaably over- 
laid by Upper Cretaceous beds and is generally retried to the 
Lower Cretaceous. No unconformity, however, h^ yet been 
detected anywhere in the sandstone series, and in tit abscmcc of 
fossils the upper sandstone may represent any penM from the 
Carboniferous to the Cretaceous. The Upper Cretaepus is repre- 
aented by limestones with bands of chert, and contain Ammomtes, 
Baculites, Hippurites and other fossils. It cover by far the 

E cater part of Palestine, capping the table-lands 5 f Moab and 
lom, and forming most of the high land between t]B Jordan and 
tlie Mediterranean. It is overlaid towards the w<p by simila r 
limestones, which contain nummulitos and belong p the Eocene 
period: and these are followed near the coast by me calcareous 
sandstone of Philistia, which is referred by Hulllo the Upper 
Eocene. Lava flows of basic character, belonging • the Ternary 
period, cover extensive areas in Jaulan and Hauraf; and smaller 
patches occur in the land of Moab an<l also westef the Jordan, 
especially near the Sea of Gennesareth. Of Rece;t deposits the 
most interesting are the raised beaches near the coasiwd the terraces 
of the Jordan-Araba depression. The latter indi<^e that at on* 
period nearly the whole of this depression was wed with water 
up to a level somewhat above that of the MediteriUiean. 

The geological structure of the country is very sttple in its broad 
features, but of exceptional interest. In geneM the stratified 
deposits lie nearly flat and in regular confornmbr succession, the 
lowest resting upon the floor of ancient crystallinc^jcks. There ia, 
however, a slight dip towards the west, so that tl^newest depoaita 
lie near the coast. Moreover, along the eastern site of the Jordan- 
Araba valley there is a great fault, and on the rt*tem side of this 
fault the whole scries of rocks- stands at a mud'higher level than 
on the west. Consequently, west of the Jordaj.'Wmost the whole 
country is formed of the newer beds (Upper Cr^ceous and later), 
while east of the Jordan the older rocks, somfimes down to the 
Archean floor, are exposed at the foot of the plieau. The ^tem 
margin of the valley is possibly defined by anqjhcr fault which has 
not yet been detected; but in any case it iajlear that the great 
depression owes its extraordinary depth to multi^. A line of 
depressions of similar character has been trac^ bjf E. Suess as far 
south as lAke Nyaca.' ^ . 

See Lortet, La Met Morte (Paris, 1877) Moitni Srir, 

Sinai and Western Palestine (London, i 86 «| and ’Memoir on the 


Climate . — Falestlne belongs to the sub-tropical aone: at the 
summer solstice the sun ia ton degrees south of the zenltlL The leng^ 
of the day ran^s from ten to fourteen honrs. The great -raricty 
of altitude ana of surface characteristics gives rise to a considerable 
numter of local climatic peculiarities. On the maritime-plain the 
mean annual temperature is 70** P., the normal extremes being 
abo^ 50® to abont 90® The harvest ripens about a fortnight 
earlier than among the mountains. Citrons and oranges flourish, 
as do melons and palms : the latter do not fruit abundantly, but 
this is les-s the fault of climate than of carelessness in fertilization. 
The rainfall is rather lower than among the mountains. In the 
mountainous regions the mean annual temperature is about 62®, 
but there is a great range of variation. In winter there aze often 
several degrees of frost, though snow very rarely lies for- mrira 
than a day or two. In summer the thermometer occasionally 
registers as much a.s too® in the shade, or even a degree or two 
more : this however is exceptional, and 8o®-9o° is a more normal 
maximum for the year. The rainfall is about 28 in., sometimes 
less, and in exceptional years as much as 10 in.' in excess of this 
flgiire has been registered. The vine, fig and olive grow well iu 
mis region, Hie climate of the Ghor, again, is difierent. Here the 
thermometer may rise as high as 130“. The rainfall Ls scanty, but 
as no civilized person inhabits the southern end of the Jordan valley 
throughout the year, and it has hitherto proved impossible to 
establish .self-registering iastniments, no systematic meteorological 
observations have been taken. In Eastern Palestine there is even 
a greater range of temperature; the loftier heights are covered in 
winter with snow. The thermometer may range within twenty-four 
hours from freezing-point to 80®. 

The rainy season begins about the end of November, usually 
with a heavy thunderstorm : the rain at this part of the year is 
the " former rain ” of the Old Testament. The earth, baked hard 
by the summer heat, is thus softened, and ploughing begins at 
once. The wettest month, as indicated by meteorological obser- 
(ration, ia January; February is second to it, and December third; 
March is also a very wet month. In April the rains come to an 
end (the " latter rains '') and the winter crops receive their final 
fertihzation. The winter crops (barley and wheat) are harvested 
from April to June. The summer crops (millet, sesame, figs, 
melons, grapes, olives, &c.) are fertilized by the heavy " dews 
which are one of the most remarkable climatic features of the 
country and to a large extent atone for the total lack of rain 
for one half the year. These crops are harvested from August to 
October. 

Water Supply . — Notwithstanding the long drought, it must not 
be sup|>osed that Palestine is a waterless country, except in certain 
districts. There are very few spots from which a spring of some 
sort is not accessible. Perennim streams are, and in the recent 
geological ages always have been, rare in the country. The whole 
face of the land is pitted with ancient cisterns; indeed, many hillsides 
and fields are on that account most dangerous to walk over by night, 
except for those who arc thoroughly familiar with the landmarks. 
These cisterns are bell-shaped or bottle-shaped excavations, with 
a narrow circular shaft in the top, hollowed in the rock and lined 
with cement. Besides these, more ambitious works are to be found, 
all now more or less ruined, in various parts of the country (see 
Aqueducts: Ancient). Such are the aqueducts, of which remains 
exist at Jericho, Caesarea and other places east and west of the 
Jordan; out especially must be mentioned the enormous resenraim 
known as Solomon's Pools, in a valley between Jerusalem and 
Hebron, by which the former city was supplied with water through 
an elaborate system of conduits. Many of these aqueducts, as well 
as countless numbers of now leaky cisterns, could with but little 
trouble be brought into use again, and would greatly enhance the 
fertility of the country. The most abundant springs in Palestine 
are tbo sources of the Jordan at Banias and at Tell el-Kadi. A 
considerable number of springs in the country arc brackish, being 
impregnated with chemicals of various kinds or (when near a town) 
with sewage. The latter is the case of the Virgin's Fountain (Ain 
Umm ed-Daraj), which is the only natural source of water in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem. 

Hot springs are found in various parts of the country, especially 
at £ 1 -Hamma, about i m. south of Tiberias, where the water has a 
temperature of 140® F. This is still used for curative purposes, 
as it was iSwtho days of Herod, but it is neglected and dirty. The 
toriug erW* Zerha Main (Calirrhoe) has a temperature of 142* F. 
'There are also hot sulphur springs on the west side of the Dead Sea. 
Those of El-Hamma, below Gadara, are from 104® to 120° F. in 
ten^rature. 

Fauna.— It has been calculated that about 595 different species 
of vertebrate animals are recorded or still to bo found in Palestine— 
about 113 being mammals (including a few now extinct)^ 348 birds 
(including 30 species peculiar to the country), 9t repines and 43 
fishes. Of the invertebrate the number i.s unknown, but it must 
bo enormous. The most important domestic animals arc the sheep 
and the goat; the breed of oxen is small and poor. The camel, the 
horse and the donkey arc the draught animals; the flesh of the first 

Geology and Geography of Arabia POraeOt Pedestina and adjoirnnig 
Dish'icts (London, 1886). 
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is eaten ^ the poorer classes^ as is also occasionally that of the 
second, 'oe dogs^ which prowl in large numbers round the streets 
of towns and villages, are scarcely domesticated; much the same 
is true of the cats. Wild cats, cheetahs and leopards are found, 
but they are now rare, especially the latter. The lion, which 
inhabited the country in the time oi the Hebrews, is now extinct. 
The most important wild animals are the hyena, wolf (now compara- 
tively rare), fox and jeu;]caL Bats, various species of rodents, and 
gazelles are very common, as is the ibex in the valleys of the Dead 
Sea. Among the most characteristic birds may be mentioned eagles, 
vultures, owls, partridges, bee-eaters and hooves ; singing birds are 
on the whole uncommon. Snakes — nmny of them venomous — are 
numerous, and there are many varieties of lizards. The crocodile 
is seen (put now very rarely) in the Nahr ez-Zerka. Scorpions and 
large spiders arc a universal pest. 

Flora . — The flora of Palestine has a considerable range and variety, 
owing to the variation in local climatic conditions. In the Jordan 
valley the vegetation has a semi-tropical character, consonant with 
the ^cat heat, which here i.s normal. The coast-plain has another 
type, i.e. the ordinary vegetation of the Mediterranean littoral. In 
the mountains the flora is, naturally, scantier than in these two 
more favoured regions, but even here there is a rich variety. In all 
parts of the country the contrast between the landscape in early 
spring and later, when the cessation of rains and the increase of 
heat has burnt up the vegetation, is very remarkable. 

Population . — ^The inhabitants of Palestine are composed of 
a large number of elements, differing widely in ethnological 
affinities, language and religion. It may be interesting to men- 
tion, as an illustration of their heterogeneousness, that early 
in the 20th century a list of no less than fifty languages, spoken 
in Jerusalem as vernaculars, was there drawn up by a party 
of men whose various official positions enabled them to possess 
accurate information on the subject.^ It is therefore no easy 
task to write concisely and at the same time with sufficient 
fullness on the ethnology of Palestine. 

There are two classes into which the population of Palestine 
can be divided — the nomadic and the sedentary. The former 
is especially characteristic of Eastern Palestine, though Western 
Palestine also contains its full share. The pure Arab origin 
of the Bedouins is recognized in common conversation in the 
country, the word “ Arab ’’ being almost restricted to denote 
these wanderers, and seldom applied to the dwellers in towns 
and villages. It should be mentioned that there is another, 
entirely independent, nomad race, the despised Nowar, who 
correspond to the gipsies or tinkers of European countries. 
These people live under the poorest conditions, by doing smith’s 
work; they speak amon|[ themselves a Romani dialect, much 
contaminated with Arabic in its vocabulary. 

The sedent^ population of the country villages — the fellahin, 
or agriculturists — is, on the whole, comparatively unmixed; 
but traces of various intrusive strains assert themselves. It 
is by no means unreasonable to suppose that there is a funda- 
mental Canaanite element in this population : the '* hewers 
of wood and drawers of water ” often remain undisturbed 
through successive occupations of a land; and there is a remark- 
able correspondence of type between many of the modem 
fellahin and skeletons of ancient .inhabitants which have been 
recovered in the course of excavation. New elements no doubt 
came in under the Assyrian, Persian and Roman dominations, 
and in more recent times there has been much contamination. 
The spread of Islam introduced a very considerable Neo-Arabian 
infusion. Those from southern Arabia were known as the 
Yaman tribe, those from northern Arabia the Kais (Qais). 
These two divbions absorbed the previous peasant population, 
and still nominally exist; down to the middle of the 19th century 
they were a fruitful source of quarrels and of bloodshed. The 
two great clans were further sul^vided into families, but these 
minor divisions are also being gradually broken down. In the 
19th century the short-lived Egyptian government introduced 
into the population an element from that country which still 
persists m the villages. These newcomers have not been 
completely assimilated with the villagers among whom they 

W ^ This list was intentionally made as exhaustive as possible, and 
included some languages (suph as Welsh) spoken by one . or two 
individual residents only. But even if, by omitting these acddental 
items, the list be reduced to thirty, a sufficient number will be left 
to indicate the cosmopolitan character of the city. 


have'ifound a home; the latter despise them, and discourage 
intenhairiage. 

Some of the larger villages — ^notably Bethlehem— -which have 
alwayi been leavened by Christianity, and with the develop- 
ment of industry have become comparatively prosperous, show 
tangib e results of these happier circumstances in a higher 
stands 'd of physique among the men and of personal appearance 
among the women. It is not uncommon in popular writings 
to attibute this superiority to a crusader strain — a theory 
which I o one can possibly countenance who knows what miserable 
degene ates the half-breed descendants of .the crusaders rapidly 
became . as a result of their immoral life and their ignorance of 
the salutary precautions necessary in a trying climate. 

The jfepulation of the larger towns is of a much more complex 
nature.) In each there is primarily a large Arab element, 
consisting for the greater part of members of important and 
wealthy! families. Thus, m Jerusalem, much of the local 
influenci is in the hands of the families of El-Khalidi, El- 
Hussein! and one or two others, who derive their descent from 
the hero|s of the early days of Islam. The Turkish element 
is small, fconsisting exclusively of officials sent individually from 
Constantinople. There are very large contingents from the 
Mediterrnean countries, especially Armenia, Greece and Italy, 
principals engaged in trade. The extraordinary development 
of Jewisn colonization has since 1870 effected a revolution in 
the balame of population in some parts of the country, notably 
in Jerusaim. There are few residents in the country from the 
more easftrn parts of Asia — ^if we except the Turkoman settle- 
ments in Ihe Jaulan, a number of Persians, and a fairly large 
Afghan cdony that since 1905 has established itself in Jaffa. 
The Muti^ileh (Motawila), who form the majority of the 
inhabitant! of the villages north-west of Galilee, are probably 
long-settlei immigrants from Persia. Some tribes of Kurds live 
in tents anl huts near Lake Huleh. If the inmates of the count- 
less monauic establishments be excluded, comparatively few 
from nortljern or western Europe will remain ; the German 
“ Templar T colonies being perhaps the most important. There 
must also h! mentioned a Bopian colony established at Caesarea 
Palestina, ud the Circassian settlements placed in certain 
centres of Eastern Palestine by the Turkish government in 
order to k«p a restraint on the Bedouin : the latter are also 
found in Gililee. There was formerly a large Sudanese and 
Algerian elnent in the population of some of the large towns, 
but these mve been much reduced in numbers since the 
beginning 01 the 20th century : the Algerians however still 
maintain thonselves in parts of Galilee. 

The most nteresting of all the non-Arab communities in the 
country, however, is without doubt the Samaritan sect in 
Nablus (SheAem); a gradually disappearing body, which has 
maintained aft independent existence from the time when they 
were first set^ by the Assyrians to occupy the land left waste 
by the captimy of the kingdom of Israel. 

The total jwpulation of the country is roughly estimated 
at 650,000, biK no authentic official census exists from which 
satisfactory iiformation on this point is obtainable. Some 
two-thirds of mis number are Moslems, the rest Christians of 
various sects, and Jews. The largest town in Palestine is 
Jerusalem, estimted to contain a population of about 60,000. 
The other town! of above 10,000 inhabitants are Jaffa (45,000^, 
Gaza (35,000), »fed (30,000), Nablus (25,000), Kerak (20,000), 
Hebron (i8,5oqL Es-Ssdt (15,000), Acre (11,000), Nazareth 
(11,000). T 

The above r«arks apply to the permanent population. 
They would be pcomplete without a passing word on the 
non-permonent elments which at certain seasons of the year 
are m the principal centres the most conspicuous. Especially 
in winter and earr spring crowds of European and American 
tourists, Russian lilgrims and Bokharan devotees jostle one 
another in the struts in picturesque incongruity. 

Political JDivt'ztonzjUunder the Ottoman jurisdiction Palestine 
has no independent wistence. West of the Jordan, and to about 
half-way between NalUus and Terusalem, is the southern portion of 
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the vilayet or province of Beirut. South of this point is the sanjak ^ 
of Jerusalem, to which Nazareth with its immediate neighbourhood is 
added; so as to bring all the principal Holy Places " under one 
jurisdiction. East of the Jordan the country forms part of the 
large %dlayet of Syria, whose centre is at Damascus. 

Communications. — Until 1892 communication through the country 
was entirely by caravan, and this primitive method is still followed 
over the greater part of its area. On the 26th of September of that 
year a railway between Jafta and Jerusalem, with five intermediate 
stations, was opened, and has much faciUtated transit between 
the coast and tne mountains of Judaea. A railway from Haifa 
to Damascus was opened in 1905; it runs across the Plain of 
Esdraelon, enters the Ghor at Beisan, then, turning northwards, 
impinges on the Sea of Galilee at Samakh, and runs pp the vall^ of 
the Yarmuk to join, at ed-Der'a, the line of the third railway. This 
was undertaken in 1901 to connect Damascus with Mecca; in 1906 
it was finished as far as Ma’an, and in 1908 the section to Medina 
was completed. Caniage>roads also began to be constructed 
during the last decade of the 19th century. They are on the whole 
carelessly made and maintained, and are hable to badly and more 
or less permanently out of repair in heavy rain. Of completed 
roads the most important are from Tafia to Haifa, Jafia to Nablus, 
Jaffa to Jerusalem, Jaffa to Gaza; Jerusalem to Jericho, Jerusalem 
to Bethlehem with a branch to Heliron, Jerusalem to Khan Labban 
— ultimately to be extended to Nablus; and Gaza to Beersheba. 
Other roads have been begun in Galilee {e.g. Haifa to Tiberias and 
to Jenin) ; but in this respect the northern province is far behind the 
southern. For the rest there is a network of tracks, all practically 
impassable by wheeled vehicles, extending over the country and 
connecting the towns and villages one with another. 

Industries. — There are no mines and few manufactures of impor- 
tance in Palestine : the country is entirely agricultural. Although 
the processes are primitive and improvements are discourage, 
both by the policy of the government and by an indolence and 
•suspiciousness of innovation natural to the people themselves, 
fine crops of cereals are yielded, especially in the large wheat- lands 
of Hauran. Besides wheat, the following crops are to a greater 
or less extent cultivated — barley, millet, sesame, maize, beans, peas, 
lentils, kursenni (a species of vetch used as camel-food) and, in some 
parts of the country, tobacco. The agriculturist has many enemies 
to contend with, the tax-gatherer being perhaps the most deadly; 
and drought, earthquakes, rats and locusts have at all periods 
been responsible for barren years. 

The fruit trade is very considerable. The value of the oranges 
exported from Jaffa in 1906 was ;^i62,ooo; this amount increases 
annually, and of course in addition a considerable quantity is 
retained for home consumption. BesMes these are grown melons, 
mulberries, bananas, apricots, quinces, walnuts, lemons and citron. 
The culture of the vine — formerly an important staple, a.s is proved 
by the countless ancient wine-presses scattered over the rocky 
hillsides of the whole country — fell to some extent into desuetude, 
no doubt owing to the Mo.slein prohibition of wine-drinking. It is, 
however, rapidly returning to favour, principally under Jewish 
auspices, and numerous vineyards now exist at different centres. 
All over the country, are oUve-trccs, the fruit and dll of which are 
a staple product ot the country; the trade is however hampered 
by an excessive tax on trees, which ‘not only discourages plantation, 
but has the unfortunate effect of encouraging destruction. Other 
fruit trees are abundant, though less so than those we have men- 
tioned : such are pomegranates, pears, almonds, peaches, and, in 
the warmer part of the country, palms. Apples arc few ami poor 
in quality. The kharrub (caroh) is common and yields a fruit eaten 
by the poorer classes.® Of ordinary table vegetables a considerable 
quantity and variety are grown : such are the cabbage, cauliflower, 
solanum (egg-plant), cucumber, hibiscus (bamiehj, lettuce, carrot, 
artichoke, &c. The potato is also grown in considerable quantities. 

Beside the agricultural there is a considerable pastoral industiy, 
though it is principally confined to ]iroduction for home consump- 
tion. Sheep and goats are bred throughout the country; but the 
breeding of the beasts of burden (donke}rs, horses, camels) is chiefly 
in the hands of the Bedouin. 

Of the manufactures the following call for mention : pottery 
(at Gaza, Ramleh and Jerusalem); soap (from olive oil, principally 
at Nablus); we may perhaps also extena the term to include the 
collecting of salt (from the Dead Sea). This last is a government 
monopoly, but illicit manufacture and smuggling arc highly 
organized. Some of the minor industries, such as b^-keeping, are 

K ractised with success by a few individuals. Other industnes of 
!S8 importance are basket-making, weaving, and silk and cotton 

^ A sania/t is usually a subordinate division of a vilayet, but that 
of Jerusalem has been independent ever since the Crimean War. 
This change was made on account of the trouble involved in referring 
all compheations (arising from questions relating to the politick 
standing of the holy places) to the superior officials of Beirut or 
Damascus, as had formerly been necessary. 

“ Sometimes imagined to be the " locusts " eaten by John the 
Baptist, on which account the tree is often called the locust-tree. 
But It was the insect which John used to eat; it is still eaten by the 
fellahln 


I manufacture. Stone-quar^ng has been fostered since 1900 by the 
great development of building at Jerusalem and other places. Wine 
is manufactured by several of the Gorman and Jewish colonies, 
and by some of the monastic establishments. Regular industrial 
work is however handicapped by competition with the tourist trade 
in its several branches — acting as guides and camp servants, manu- 
fficture and sale of " souvenirs^' (carved toys and trinkets in mother- 
of-pearl and olive-wood, forged antiquities and the like), and the 
analogous trade in objsts de piiU (rosaries, crosses, crude religious 
pictures, &c.) for pilgrims. Travellers in the country squander 
their money recklessly, and th&sc trades, at once easy and lucrative, 
are thus fatally attractive to the indolent Syrian and prmudicial 
to the best interests of the country. (R. A. S. M.) 

History 

l.—Old Testament History. 

Palestine is essentially a land of small divisions, and its 
configuration docs not fit it to form a separate entity; it “ has 
never belonged to one nation and probably never will.” * Its 
position gives the key to its history. .Along the west coast 
ran the great road for traders and for the campaigns which have 
made the land famous. The seaports (more especially in Syria, 
including Phoenicia), were well known to the pirates, traders 
and sea-powers of the Levant. The southernmost, Gaza, was 
joined by a road to the mixed peoples of the Egyptian Delta, 
and was also the port of the Arabian caravans. Arabia, in 
its turn, opens out into both Babylonia and Palestine, and a 
familiar route skirted the desert east of the Jordan into Syria 
to Damascus and Hamath. Damascus is closely connected 
with Galilee and Gilead, and has always been in contact with 
Mesopotamia, Assyria, Asia Minor and Armenia. Thus Pales- 
tine lay at the gate of Arabia and Egypt, and at the tail end of 
a number of small states stretching up into Asia Minor; it was 
encircled by the famous ancient civilizations of Babylonia, 
Assyria, south Arabia and Egypt, of the Hittites of Asia Minor, 
and of the Aegean peoples. Consequently its history cannot 
be isolated from that of the surrounding lands. Recent research 
in bringing to light considerable portions of long-forgotten ages 
is revolutionizing those impressions which were based upon the 
Old Testament — the sacred writings of a small fraction of this 
great area; and a broad survey of the vicissitudes of this area 
furnishes a truer perspective of the few centuries which concern 
the biblical student.* The history of the Israelites is only one 
aspect of the history of Palestine, and this is part of the history 
of a very closely interrelated portion of a world sharing many 
similar forms of thought and custom. It will be necessary 
here to approach the subject from a point of view which is less 
familiar to the biblical student, and to treat Palestine not merely 
as the land of the Bible, but as a land which has played a part 
in history for certainly more than 4000 years. The close of 
Old Testament history (the Book of Nehemiah) in the Persian, 
age forms a convenient division between ancient Palestine and 
the career of the land under non-oriental influence during the 
Greek and Roman ages. It also marks the culmination of a 
lengthy historical and religious development in the establish- 
ment of Judaism and its inveterate rival Samaritanism. The 
most important data bearing upon the first great period are 
given elsewhere in this work, and it is proposed to offer here a 
more general survey.® 

To the prehistoric ages belong the palaeolithic and neolithic 
flints, from the distribution of which an attempt might be made 
to give a synthetic sketch of early Palestinian man,® 

A burial (ave at Gezer has revealed the existence 
of a race of slight build and stature, muscular, 
with elongated crania, and thick and heavy skull-bones. The 

* G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. of the Holy Land, p. 58. This and the 
author's art. " Trade and Commerce,'^ Ency. Bib. vol. iv., and his 
Jerusalem (London, 1907), are invalnable for the relation between 
Palestinian geography and history. For the wider geographical 
relations, see espeaally D. G. Hogarth, Nearer Bast (London, 1902). 

* See especially the writings of H. Winckler, in the 3rd ed. of 
Schrader's Keilinschriften und das Alte Test. (Berlin, 1903); his 
Religions geschichtlicher u. geschichtlicher Orient (1906), Ac. 

* See the articles on the surrounding countries and peoples, and, 
for the biblical traditions, art. Jews. 

® See H. Vincent, Canaan d’apris VexploratioH ricente (Paris, 
1907), pp- 374 sqq-, also PP- 392-426. 
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pepple lived in caves or rude huts^ and had domesticated animals 
{aheep, cow, pig, goat), the bones of which they fashioned into 
vatious implements. Physically thq^ are quite distinct from 
the normal type, also found at Gezer, which was taller, of 
stronger build, with well-developed skulls, and is akin both 
to the Sinaitic and Palestinian type illustrated upon Egyptian 
monuments from c. 3000 b.c., and to the modem native.^ The 
study of Oriental ethnology in the light of history is still very 
incomplete, but the regular trend of events points to a mixture 
of races from the south (the home of the Semites) and the north. 
At what period Palestine first became the “ Semitic ” land, 
which it has always remained, is uncertain ; nor can one decide 
whether the characteristic megalithic monuments, especially to 
the east of the Jordan, are due to the first wave which introduced 
the Semitic (uinaanite) dialect and the place-names. At all 
events during the last centuries of the third millennium b.c., 
remarkable for the high state of civilMation in Babylonia, Egypt 
and Crete, Palestine shares in the active life and intercourse 
of the age; and while its fertile fields are visited by Egypt, 
Babylonia (under Gimil-Sin, Gudea and Sargon) claims some 
supremacy over the west as far as the Mediterranean. 

A more definite stage is reached in the period of the Hyksos 
(r. 1700), the invaders of Egypt, whose Asiatic origin is sug- 
gested inter alia by the proper-names which include 
SmtMhiiy, ** “ Anath ” as deities.® After their 

expulsion it is v^ significant to find that Egypt 
forthwith enters upon a series of campaigns in Palestine and 
Syria as far as the Euphrates, and its successes over a district 
whose political fate was bound up with Assyria and Asia Minor 
laid the foundation of a policy which became traditional. Apart 
from rather disconnected details which belong properly to the 
history of Babylonia and Egypt, it is not until about the 16th 
century b.c. that Palestine appears in the clear light of history, 
and henceforth its course can be traced with some sort of con- 
tinuity. Of fundamental importance are the Amarna cuneiform 
tablets discovered in 1887, containing some of the political 
correspondence between western Asia and Egypt for a few 
years of the reigns of Amenophis III. and IV. (c. r4i4-i36o).* 
'The first Babylonian dynasty, now well known for its Kham- 
murabi, belonged to the past, but the cuneiform script and 
language are still used among the Hittites of Asia Minor (centring 
at Boghaz-keui) and the kings of Syria and Palestine. Egypt 
itself was now passing from its greatness, and the Hittites 
(f.v .) — the term is open to some criticism — were its rivals for 
the possession of the intervening lands. Peoples (apparently 
Iranian) of Hittite connexion from the powerful state of Mitanni 
(northern Syria and Mesopotamia) had already left their mark 
as far south as Jerusalem, as may be inferred from the personal 
names, * and to the intercourse with (apparently) Aegean 
culture revealed by excavation, the letters add references 
to mercenaries and bands from Meluhba (viz. Arabia), 
Mesopotamia and the Levant. The diminutive cities of this 
cosmopolitan Palestine were ruled by kings, not necessarily of the 
native stock; some were appointed— and even anointed — by 
the Egyptian king, and the small extent of these city-states is 
obvious from the references to the kings of such near-lying sites 
<as Jerusalem, Gezer, Ashkelon and Lachish. Torn by mutual 
jealousy and intrigue, and forming little conf^erations among 

1 For fuller treatment of the data see R. A. S. Macalister’s complete 
memoir of the Gezer excavations. 

® Reference may be made to Ed. Meyer’s admirable survey of 
Oriental history down to this age, GescM. d. Aliartums (Berlin, 
1909), also to J. H. Breasted, fiist. of E^ypt (I^ndon, 1906), bks. 

and L. W. King, Hist, of Bab, and Ass; vol. i. (London, 1910). 
Some knowledge of the culture, religion, history ami interrelations 
over the area of which Palestine formed part is indispensable for 
any careful study of the ages UMn which we now enter. 

* See the admirable edition by J. A. Kmidtzon, with full note.<i 
\fy O. Weber (I.eiTmg, 1907^*1910). For their bearing on Palestine, 
see especially P. Dhormii, Rw. bibliqtte (igo8), pp, 5oo-*5i9; (1909). 

^>home, op. cit. (1909), pp. 60 sqq.; H. R. Hall, Pfoc. Soc. 
Bibl. Arch. (1909). xxxi. 253 Weber, op. cit., p. 1088 seq.; 
cf. A. H. Sayce, Arch, of Cwmlorm Iiucr. (1907), pp. 193 sqq. 


themselves, they were united by their common recognition of 
the Egyptian aizerain, their court of appeal, or in some short* 
lived attempt to withstand him. Apart from Jerusalem and 
a few towns on the coast, the real weight lay to the north, and 
especially in the state of Amor.® It is an age of internal dis- 
organization and of heavy pressure by land and by sea from 
northern Syria and Asia Minor. The land seethes with excite- 
ment, and Palestine, wavering between allegiance to Egypt and 
intrigues with the great movements at its north, is unable to 
take any independent line of action. The letters vividly describe 
the approach of the enemy, and, in appealing to Egypt, abound 
in protestations of loyalty, complaints of the disloyalty of other 
kings anti excuses for the writers’ suspicious conduct. Of 
exceptional interest are the letters from Jerusalem describing 
the hostility of the maritime coast and the disturbances of 
the J^birn (allies), a name which, though often equated with 
that of the Hebrews, may have no etlmological or historical 
significance.® But Egypt was unable to help the loyalists, 
even ancient Mitanni lost its political independence, and the 
supremacy of the Hittites was assured. The history of the age 
illustrated by the Amarna letters is continued in the tablets 
found at Boghaz-keui, the capital of the old Hittite Empire.'^ 
Subsequent Egyptian evidence records that Seti 1 . (c. 1320) of 
the XIXth Dynasty led an expedition into Palestine, but 
struggles with ^e Hittites continued until Rameses II. (c. 1^00) 
concluded with them an elaborate treaty which left him little 
more than Palestine. Even this province was with difficulty 
maintained : the disturbances in the Levant and in Asia Minor 
(which belong to Aegean and Hittite history) and the revival 
of Assyria were reshaping the political history of Western Asia. 

Under Rameses III. {c. 1200-1169) we may recognize another 
age of disorganization in Palestine, in the movements with which 
the Philistines {g.v.) were concerned. Nevertheless, Egypt 
seems to have enjoyed a fresh spell of extended supremacy, 
and Rameses apparently succeeded in recovering Palestine and 
some part of Syria. But it was the close of a lengthy period 
during which Egypt had endeavoured to keep Palestine detached 
from Asia, and Palestine had realized the significance of a 
powerful empire at its south-western border. Somewhat later 
Tiglath-Pileser (<r. 1100) pushed the limits of Assyrian suzerainty 
westwards over the lands formerly held by the great Hittite 
Empire. It is at this age, when the external evidence becomes 
extremely fragmentary, that new political movements were 
inaugurated and new confederations of states sprang into 
existence. Palestine had been politically part of Egypt or of 
the Hittite Empire; we now reach the stage where it becomes 
more closely identified with Israelite history. 

Palestine hod not as yet been absorbed by any of the great 
powers with whose history and culture it had been so closely 
bound up for so many centuries. In the “ Amarna ” 
age the little kings had a certain measure of inde- 
pendence, provided they guarded the royal caravan 
routes, paid tribute, refrained from conspiracy, and generally 
supported their suzerain and his agents. However profound 
the influence of Babylonia may have been, excavation has 
discovered comparatively few specific traces of it. Although 
cuneiform was used, the Palestinian letters show that the native 
language, as in tlie case of earlier proper-names, was most 
nearly akin to the later “ Canaanite ” (Hebrew, Moabite and 
Phoenician). In view of the relations subsisting among Pales- 
tine, Mitanni and the Hittites, it is evident that Bat^lonian 

‘ Amor (A.SS. Amurru, BibL Amoriie), lay north of Lebanon and 
behind Phoenicia; but the term fluctuates (Weber, op. cit., 
113* sqq.). See art. Amoritbs, and A. T. Clay, Amurru (Fhilar 
delphia, 1909). 

• See H. Wjnekkr, Altor. Forsehung, (r9<’2), Hi. 22; W. M. Milller 
in L Benzioger fftb, Archdol. (1907), p. 445; B. Eerdmans, AUUst. 
Stud. (1908), il. 61 sqq.; Dhorme, op. cit. (1909), PP- ^77 sqq. The 
movement of the Halbiru cannot bo isolated from that rmresented 
in other letters (where the enemy are not described by this term), 
and their steps do not agree witii those of the invadmg Israelites' 
in the book of Joshua iq.v,). 

’ H. Winckler, MitteU. d. deuisehen Orieni-Gesetl. z. BMin (1907) 
No. 33 ; cf. J. Garstang, Land of HittiUs (London, 1910), 326 sqq. 
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influence could have entered indirectly; and until one can 
determine how much is specifically Babylonian the analogies 
and parallels cannot be made the ground for sweeping assertions. 
The influence of a superior power upon the culture of a people 
cannot of course be denied; but history proves tliat it depends 
upon the resemblance between the two peoples and their 
respective levels of thought, and that it is not necessarily either 
deep or lasting. A better case mi^ht be made for Egypt; yet 
notwithstanding the presence of its colonies, the cult of its 
gods, the erection of temples or shrines, and the numerous 
traces of intercourse exposed by excavation, Palestine was 
Asiatic rather than Egyptian. Indeed Asiatic influence made 
itself felt in Egypt before the HyJcsos age, and later, and more 
strongly, during the XVIIIth and following Dynasties, and 
deities of Syro-Palcstinian fame (Resheph, Baal, Anath, the 
Baalath of Byblo.s, Kadesh, Astarte) found a hospitable welcome. 
On the whole, there was everywhere a common foundation of 
culture and tliought, with local, tribal and national develop- 
ments; and it is useful to observe the striking similarity of 
religious phraseology throughout the Semitic sources, and its 
similarity with the ideas in the Egyptian texts. And this 
becomes more instructive when comparison is made between 
cuneiform or Egyptian sources extending over many centuries 
and particular groups of evidence (Amarna letters, Canaanite 
and Aramaean inscriptions, the Old Testament and later Jewisli 
literature to the Talmud), and pursued to the customs and 
beliefs of the same area to-day. The result is to emphasize 
(a) the inveterate and indissoluble connexion between religious, 
social and political life, (6) the difierences between the ordinary 
current religious conceptions and specific positive developments 
of them, and (r) the vicissitudes of these particular growths in 
their relation to history.^ 

There is rca.son to believe that the religion of Palestine in the 
Amarna age was no inchoate or inarticulate belief; like the 
material culture it had passed through the elemen- 
** tary stages and was a fully established though not, 

perhaps, a very advanced organism. There were doubtless then, 
as later, numerous local deities, closely connected with local 
districts, differing perhaps in name, but the centre of similar 
ideas as regards their relations to their worshippers. Com- 
mercial and political intercourse had also brought a knowledge 
of other deities, who were worth venerating, or who were the 
survivors of a former supremacy, or whose recognition was 
enforced. It is particularly interesting to find in the Amarna 
letters that the supremacy of Egypt meant also that of the 
national god, and the loyal Palestinian kings acknowledge that 
their land belonged to Egypt’s king and god. In accordance 
with what is now known to be a very widespread belief, the 
kingship was a semi-divine function, and the Pharaoh was the 
incarnation of Amon-Re. This would bring a greater coherence 
of worship among the chaos of local cults. The petty kings 
naturally recognize the identity of the Pharaoh, and they hail 
him as their god and identify him with the heads of their own 
pantheon. Thus he is called — in the cuneiform letters — their 
Shamash or their Addu. The former, the sun-deity, god of 
justice, &c., was already well known, to judge from Palestinian 
place-names (Beth-Shemesh, &c.). The latter, storm or weather 
god, or, in another aspect, god of rain and therefore of fertility, 
is specifically West Asiatic, and may be equated with Hadad 
and Ramman (.see below). He is presumably the Baal who is 
associated with thunder and lightning, and with tlie bull, and 
who was familiar to the Egyptians of the XIXth and XXth 
Dynasties in the adulations of their divine king. He is probably 
also “ the lord of the gods ” (the head of a pantheon) invoked 
in a private cuneiform tablet unearthed at Taanach.^ Besides 
these gods, and others whose fame may be inferred (Dagon, 

^ Much confusion can be and has been caused by disregarding (6) 
and by supposing that the appearance of similar elements of thought 
or custom implied the presence of similar more complete organisms 
(tf.j?. totenism, astral religion, jurisprudence). Cf. p. 182, n. 4. 

* See, most recently, IJngnad's translation in H. Gressmann, 
AusgreUicngen in Pal. u. d. A. T. (Tflbingen, 1908), p. 19 seq. The 
title “ lord of heaven "^—vriiethw' the Sun or Addu, there was a 


Nebo, Nergal, &c.), tliere ware the closely related goddesses 
Ashira and Ishtar-Astarte (the Old Testament Asherah and 
Ashtoreth). Possibly tlie name Yahweh (sec Jsbovah) had 
already entered Palestine, but it is not prominent, and if, as 
in the case of certain other deities, the extension of the name 
and cult went hand-in-hand with political circumstances, these 
must be sought in the problems of the Hebrew monarchy.* 

At an age when there were no great external empires to control 
Palestine the Hebrew monarchy arose and claimed a premier 
place amid its neighbours (r. 1000). How the small utMottbe 
rival districts with their petty kings were united Hebrew 
into a kingdom under a single head is a disputed Moamreby.. 
question; the stages from the half-Hittite, hidf-Egyptian land 
to the independent Hebrew state with its national god arc an 
unsolved problem. Biblical tradition quite plausibly represents 
a mighty invasion of tribes who had come from southern Palestine 
and northern Arabia (Elath, Ezion-geber) — but primarily from 
Ejgypt — ^and, after a series of national “ judges,” established the 
kingship. But no place can be found for this conquest, as it is 
described, either before the “ Amarna ” age (the date, following 
X Kings vi. i) or about tlie time of Rameses II. and Mineptah 
(see Exod. i. ii); and if the latter king {c. 1244) records the 
subjugation of the people (? or land) “ Israel,” the complicated 
history of names does not guarantee the absolute identity 
of this “ Israel ” either with the pure Israelite tribes which 
invaded the land or with the intermixed people after this event 
(see Jews : §§ 6-8). Whatever may have been the extent of this 
invasion and the sequel, the rise and persistence of an inde- 
pendent Palestinian kingdom was an event which concerned the 
neighbouring states. Its stability and the necessary furtherance 
of commerce, usual among Oijfhtal kings, depended upon the 
attitude of the maritime coast (Philistia and Phoenicia), Edom, 
Moab, Ammon, Gilead and the Syrian states; and the biblical 
and external records for the next four centuries (to 586) fre- 
quently illustrate situations growing out of this interrelation. 
The evidence of the course of these crucial years is unequal and 
often sadly fragmenta^, and is more conveniently noticed in 
connexion with the biblical history (see Jews: ^ 9-17). A 
('onspicuous feature is the difficulty of maintaining this single 
monarchy, which, however it originated, speedily became two 
rival .states (Judah and Israel). These are sefiarated by a very 
ambiguous frontier, and have their geographical and political 
links to the south and north respectively. The balwce of 
power movc.s now to Israel and now to Judah, and tendencies 
to internal disintegration are illustrated by the dynastic changes 
in Israel and by the revolts and intrigues in both states. As 
the power of the surrounding empires revived, these entered 
again into Palestinian history. As regards Egypt, apart from 
a few references in biblical history (e.g. to its interference in 
Philistia and friendliness to Judah, see Philistine), the chief 
event was the great invasion by Sheshonk (Shishak) in die 
latter part of the 10th century; but although it iqipears to be 
an isolated campaign, contact with Egypt, to judge from the 
archaeological results of the excavations,, was never intermittent. 
The next definite stage is the d>rnasty of die Israelite Orari (?.v.), 
whom is ascribed the founding of the city of Samaria, The 
dynasty lasted nearly half a century, and is contemporary 
with the expansion of Phoenicia, and presumably therefore 
with some prominence of the south maritime coast. The royal 
houses of Phoenicia, Israel and Judah were united by inter- 
marriage, and the last two by joint undertakings in trade 
and war (note also i King.s ix. 26 seq.). Meanwhile Assyria 
was gradually establishing itself westw^ds, and a remarkable 
confederation* of the heirs of the old Hittite kingdom, 

“ kings of the land of ^;atti ” (the Assyrian teran 
for the Hittites) was farmed to oppose it." Southern 
Asia Minor, Phoenicia, Ammon, the Syrian Desert and Israel 
(under Omri’s son ” Ahab the Israelite ”) sent their troops to 
support Damascus which> in spite of the repeated efforts of 

tendency to identify tifeem — was perhaps known in Palestine, as it 
certainly was fn Kpvpt and among the Hittites. 

• See S; As Cook, Expositor, Aug. 1970, pp. 
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Shalmaneser,* was evidently able to hold its own from 854 to 
839. The anti-Assyrian alliance was, as often in west Asia, a 
temporary one, and the inveterate rivalries of the small states 
are illustrated, in a striking manner, in the downfall of Omri’s 
dynasty and the rise of that of Jehu (84Z-C. 745); in the bitter 
onslaughts of Damascus upon Israel, leading nearly to its anni- 
hilation; in an unsuccessful attack upon the king of Hamath 
by Damascus, Cilicia and small states in north Syria; in an 
Israelite expedition against Judah and Jerusalem (2 Kings 
xiv. 13 seq.); and finally in the recovery and extension of 
Israelite power — ^perhaps to Damascus — under Jeroboam 2. 
In such vicissitudes as these Palestinian history proceeds upon 
a much larger scale than the national biblical records relate, 
and the external evidence is of the greatest importance for the 
light it throws upon the varying situations. Syria could control 
the situation, and it in turn was influenced by the ambitions of 
Assyria, to whose advantage it was when the small states were 
rent by mutual suspicion and hostility. It is possible, too, 
that, as the states did not scruple to take advantage of the 
difficulties of their rivals, Assyria played a more prominent 
part in keeping these jealousies alive than the evidence actually 
states. Moreover, in the light of these moves and counter- 
mqves one must interpret the isolated or incomplete narratives 
of Hebrew history The repeated blows of Assyria did not pre- 
vent the necessity of fresh expeditions, and later, Adad-Nirari III. 
(812-783) claims as tributary the land of Haiti, Amor, Tyre, 
Sidon, “ the land of Omri ” (Israel), Edom and Philistia. 
Israel at the death of Jeroboam was rent by divided factions, 
whereas Judah (under Uzziah) has now become a powerful 
kingdom, controlling both Philistia and the Edomite ,port of 
Elath on the gulf of ‘Akaba. The dependence of Judaean 
sovereignty upon these districts was inevitable; the resources of 
Jerusalem obviously did not rely upon the small district of 
Judah alone. If Ammon also was tributary (2 Chron. xxvi. 8, 
xxvii.), dealings with Israel and perhaps Damascus could 
probably be inferred. 

A new period begins with Tiglath-Pileser IV. (745-728): 
pro- and anti-Assyrian parties now make themselves felt, and 
Pr$4i9mt-’ when north Syria was taken in 738, Tyre, Sidon, 
Mac* 0/ Damascus (under Rezin), “ Samaria ” (under 
AMMyrtm. Menahem) and a queen of Aribi were among the tribu- 
taries. It is possible that Judah (under Uzziah and Jotham) 
had come to an understanding with Assyria; at all events Ahaz 
was at once encircled by fierce attacks, ^d was only saved by 
Tiglath-Pileser’s campaign against Philistia, north Israel and 
Damascus. With the siege and fall of Damascus (733-32) 
Assyria gained the north, and its supremacy was recognized by 
the tribes of the Syrian desert and Arabia (Aribi, Tema, Sheba). 
In 722 Samaria, though under an Assyrian vassal (Hoshea the 
last king), joined with Philistia in revolt; in 720 it was allied 
with Gaza and Damascus, and the persistence of unrest is 
evident when Sargon in 715 found it necessary to transport 
into Samaria various peoples of the desert. Judah itself was 
next involved in an anti-Assyrian league (with Edom, Moab 
and Philistia), but apparently submitted in time; nevertheless 
a decade later (701), after the change of dynasty in Assyria, it 
participated in a great but unsuccessful effort from Phoenicia 
to Philistia to shake off the yoke, and suffered disastrously.® 
With the crushing blows upon Syria and Samaria the centre of 
interest moves southwards and the history is influenced by 
Assyria’s rival Babylonia (under Marduk-baladan and his 
successors), by north Arabia and by Egypt. Henceforth 
there is little Samarian history; and of Judah, for nearly a 
century, few political events are recorded (Jews : § 16). Judah 
was under Assyrian supremacy, and, although it was in- 
volved with Arabians in the revolt planned by Babylonia 

* Recently found to be the third of that name fH. W. Hogg, The 
Interpreter, xgio, p. 329). 

* M e.g. in references to Ammon, Damascus and Hamath, and 
in Judaean relations with Philistia, Moab and Edom. 

' See art. Hbzekxah. A recently published inscription of Sen- 
nacherib (of 694 mention*, enslav'd peoples from Philistia and 
Tyre, but does not name Judah. 


(against Assur-bani-pal), it appears to have been generally 
quiescent. 

At this stage (^isturbances, now by Aramaean tribes, now by 
Arabia, combine with the new rise of Egypt and the weakness 
of Assyria to mark a turning-point in the world’s 
history. Psammetichus (Psamtek) I. (663-609) with 
his Greeks, Carians, lonians and soldiers from Pales- * 

tine and Syria, re-established once more an Egyptian Empire, 
and replaced the fluctuating relations between Palestine and 
the small dynasts of the Delta by a settled policy. Trading 
intercommunication in the Levant and the constant passage 
to and fro of merchants brought Egypt to the front, and, in 
an age of archaic revival, the effort was made to re-establish 
the ancient supremacy over Palestine and Syria. The precise 
meaning of these changes for Palestinian history and life can 
only incompletely be perceived, and even the significance of the 
great Scythian invasion and of the greater movements with which 
it was connected is uncertain (see Scythia). At all events, 
Egypt (under Necho, 609-593) prepared to take advantage of 
the decay of Assyria, and marched into Asia. Judah (under 
Josiah) was overthrown at Megiddo, where about nine centuries 
previously the victory of Tethmoses (Thutmose) HI. had made 
Egypt supreme over Palestine and Syria. But Egypt was now 
at once confronted by the Neo-Babylonian or Chaldean Empire 
(under Nabupolassar), which, after annihilating Assyria with 
the help of the Medians, naturally claimed a right to the 
Mediterranean coast-lands. The defeat of Necho by Nebuchad- 
rezzar at Carchemish (605) is one of the world-famous battles. 

Although Syria and Palestine now became Babylonian, this 
revival of the Egyptian Empire aroused hopes in Judah of 
deliverance and led to revolts (under Jehoiachin 
and Zedekiah), in which Judah was apparently not ^hyioatan 
alone.* They culminated in the fall of this kingdom 
in 586. Henceforth the history of Palestine is disconnected 
and fragmentary, and the few known events of political im- 
portance are isolated and can be supplemented only by infer- 
ences from the movements of Egypt, Philistia or Phoenicia, 
or from the Old Testament. According to the Chaldean 
Nabonidus (553) all the kings from Gaza to the Euphrates 
assisted in nis buildings, and the Chaldean policy generally 
appears to have been favourable towards faithful vassals. 
Cyrus meanwhile was rising to lead the Persians against Media. 
After a career of success he captured Babylonia (533) and forth- 
with claimed, in his famous inscription, the submission of Amor. 
For the next 200 years Palestine remained part of the new 
Persian Empire which, with all its ramifications on land and on 
sea, embraced the civilized world from the Himalayas to the 
Levant, until the advent of Alexander the Great (see Jews : § 19). 
Very gradually the face of history underwent a complete change. 
Egypt had resumed its earlier connexions with the I.evantine 
heirs of the ancient Aegeans, the old empires of the Nearer 
East had practically exhausted themselves, and Palestine passed 
into the fresh life and thought of the Greeks. (Sec below, p. 617.) 

In any consideration of the internal conditions in Palestine it 
must be observed that there is a continuity of thought, custom 
and culture which is independent of political changes 
and vicissitudes of names. With the establishment coadttione. 
of an independent monarchy Palestine did not enter Northern 
into a new world. Whatever internal changes ensued 
between the “ Amarna ” age and 1000 b.c., they have not left 
their mark upon the course of culture illustrated by the excava- 
tions. These still indicate communication with Egypt and 
the north (Syria, Asia Minor; Assyria aid the Levant not ex- 
cluded), and even when a novel culture presents itself, as in 
certain graves at Gezer, the affinities are with Cyprus and Asia 
Minor (Caria) of about the nth or loth century.® The use of 

* Cf. Jcr. xxvii. 2 seq., and the history of the Egyptian Hophra 
(Apries, 588-569). 

> At present it is difficult a$ regards Palestine to distinguish 
Aegean influence (direct and indirect) from that of Asia Minor 
generally. Only after the old Cretan (Minoan) culture had passed 
Its zenith and was already decadent does it suddenly appear in 
Cyprus (H. R. Hall, Proc, Soc. Bibl. Arch. xxxi. 227). 
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iron came in about this time, perhaps from the north, and biblical 
history (i Kings x. 28 seq., see the commentaries) even ascribes 
to Solomon the import of horses from Kue and Musri (Cihcia 
and Cappadocia). The cuneiform script, which continued in 
E^pt during the XIXth and XXth Dynasties, was perhaps 
still used in Palestine; it was doubtless familiar at least during 
the Assyrian supremacy. But in the meanwhile the “ North 
Semitic alphabet appears (from 850) with almost identical 
forms in extreme north Syria (r.g. Sam’al), in Cyprus, Gezer, 
At t b t Moab. The type is very closely related to 

^ * the oldest European (Etruscan) forms, and, in a less 

degree, to the “ South Semitic ” (old Minacan and Sabaean); 
and since it at once begins {c. 700) to develop along separate 
paths (Canaanite and Aramaean), it may be inferred that the 
common ancestor was not of long derivation. This alphabet 
stands in contrast to the old varying types of the Aegean and 
Asia Minor area and can hardly be of local origin. Under what 
historical circumstances it was first distributed over Palestine 
and Syria is uncertain; it is a plausible conjecture that once 
more the north is responsible.^ Too little is known of the nortli 
as a factor in Palestinian development to allow hasty infer- 
ences, but it is certainly noteworthy, at all events, that the 
names Amor and Hatti appear to move downwards, and that 
“ Hittite ” is applied to Palestine and Philistia by the Assyrians, 
and to Hebron in the Old Testament, and that Ezekiel (xvi. 3) 
calls Canaanite Jerusalem the offspring of an Amorite and a 
Hittite. It is to be observed, however, tliat the meaning of 
geographical and ethnical terms for culture in general must 
be properly tested — the term “ Phoenician ” is a conspicuous 
case in point. Thus, in north Syria the art has Assyrian and 
Hittite affinities, but is provincial and sometimes rough. Some 
of the personal names are foreign and find analogues in Asia 
Minor ; but even as the Philistines appear in biblic^ history as 
a “ Semitic ” people, so inscriptions from north Syria {c. 800-700) 
are in Canaanite and early Aramaean dialects, and arc in entire 
agreement with “ Semitic '* thought and ideas. The deities too 
generally bear familiar names. In Sam’al the kings Panammu 
and Q-r -1 have non-Semitic names (Carian), but the gods include 
Hadad, El (God par excellence), Resheph and the 

* ° *■ Sun-deity. In Hamath we meet with the Baal of 
Heaven, Sun and Moon deities, gods of heaven and earth, and 
others. A god “ Most High ” (^elydn) was perhaps already 
known in Hamath.^ The “ Baal of Heaven,” reminiscent of 
the Egyptian title “ lord of heaven,” given long before to 
Resheph, appears in the pantheon of Tyre {c. 677). The 
reference here is probably to the inveterate Hadad who, in his 
Aramaean form Ramman (Rimmon), is found in Palestine. 
Among the Hebrews, Yahweh, some of whose features associate 
him with thunder, lightning and storm, and with the gifts of the 
earth, has now become the national god, like the Moabite 
Chemosh or the Ammonite Milcolm. (For the Edomite gods, 
see Edom.) The name is known in the form Ya’u in north 
Syria (8th century), and, so far as the Israelite kings are con- 
cerned, appears first in the family of Ahab. No images of 
Yahweh or of earlier Canaanite deities have been unearthed; 
but images .belong to a relatively advanced stage in the 
development of religion, and the aniconic stage may be repre- 
sented by the sacred pillars and posts, by the small models of 
heads of bulls, and by the evidence for calf-cults in the Old 
Testament.^ Yahweh was by no means the only god, Inter- 

1 On the points of contact with old Cretan and Anatolian scripts 
see A. J. Evans, Scripta Mxnoa (Oxford, I9(jg), p. 80 sqq. The 
persistence of evidence for the importance of Aegean and Asia 
Minor (" Hittite *’) peoples in the study of Palestine and surrounding 
lands is one of the most interesting features of recent discovery. 
Cf. H. Hogarth, Ionia and the East (Oxford, 1909)1 PP- 64 sqq.; 
E. Meyer, Gesch. d. Altertums, i. §§ 490, 523. 

* So Dhorme interprets the place-name f7r(Iight 
{Rev. Dibl. 1910, p. 67). 

» See Cai.f, Golden, and note the representation of a calf at 
rr-Rumman (Ramman «= Hadad) in oast Jordan (Gressmann 
.^5)« it is obvious that the strict injunctions in Exod. xx. 4, 
leut. iv, 16 sqq., 2.3, 25, and other references to idolatry, arc the 
outcome of a reaction against images. 


course and alliance introouced the cults of Chemosh, Milcom, the 
Baal of Tyre and the Astarte of Sidon. Excavation has brought 
to light fi^rines of the Egyptian Osiris, Isis, Ptah, Anubis 
and especially Bes. Assyrian conquest and domination in- 
fluenced the cults at all events outside Judah and Israel, and 
when Sargon sent skilled men to teach “ the fear of God and the 
king ” (cyl. inscr. 72-74) the spread of Assyrian religious ideas, 
among the Hebrews themselves is to be expected. Certainly 
about 600 the Queen of Heaven, who has Assyrian traits, was 
a favourite object of veneration (Jer. vii. 18, xliv. 17-19, 25); 
yet already a century earlier the goddess “ Ishtar of heaven ” 
was worshipped by a desert tribe (see Ishmael), and the titles 
lady of heaven,” ” bride of the king of heaven,” had been applied 
centuries before to west Asiatic goddesses (Anath, Kadesh, 
Ashira, &c.). Although no goddess is associated with the 
national god Yahweh, female deities abounded, as is amply 
shown by the numerous plaques of the great mother-goddess 
found in course of excavation. The picture which the evidence 
furnishes is as fundamental for our conception of Palestine 
during the monarchies as were the Amarna tablets for the age 
before they arose. The external evidence does not point to 
any intervening hiatus, and the archaeological data from the 
excavations do not reveal any dislocation of earlier conditions; 
earlier forms have simply developed and the evolution is a 
progressive one. Down to and at the time of the Assyrian 
supremacy, Palestine in religion and history was merely part 
of the greater area of mingled peoples sharing the same ch^ac- 
tcristics of custom and belief. This does not mean of course 
that the religion had no ethical traits — ethical motives are 
frequently found in the old Oriental religions — but they were 
bound up with certain naturalistic conceptions of the relation 
between deities and men, and hereinVay their weakness.* 

In the age of the Assyrian supremacy Palestine entered upon 
a series of changes, lasting for about three centuries (from about 
740), which were of the greatest significance 
its internal development. The sweeping conquests 
of Assyria were “ as critical for religious as for civil ABsyrima 
history.” ^ 'Hie brutal methods of warfare, the 
cruel treatment of vanquished districts or cities, and the 
redistribution of Ixxlies of inhabitants, broke the old bonds 
uniting deities, people and land. The framework of society 
was shattered, communal life and religion were disorganized. 
As tlic flood poured over Syria and flowed south, Israel (Samaria) 
suffered grievously, and the gaps caused by war and deportation 
were filled up by the introduction of new settlers by Sargon, 
and by his successors in the 7th century. Unfortunately, 
there is very little evidence in the biblical histoiy for the sub- 
sequent career of Samaria, but it is clear that the old Israel of 
the dynasties of Omri and Jehu received crushing blows. The 
fact that among the new settlers were desert tribes, suggests 
the introduction, not merely of a simpler culture, but ^so of 
simpler groups of ideas. In the nature of the case, as time 
elapsed the new population must have taken root as securely 
as — one must conclude — the invading Israelites had done some 
centuries earlier. As a matter of fact the prophets Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel by no means regarded the population lying to the 
north of Judah as strangers, and the latter in turn were ready 
to share the Judaean distress at the fall of Jerusalem (Jer. xli. 5), 
and in later years offered to assist in rebuilding Yahweh’s 
Temple. Indeed, since the Samaritans subsequently accepted 
the Pentateuch, and claimed to inherit the ancestral traditions 
of the Israelite tribes, it is of no little value in the study of 
Palestinian history to observe the manner in which this people 
of .singularly mixed origin so thoroughly assimilated itself to 
the land an^ at first was virtually a Jewish sect, But Samaria 
was not the only land to suffer. Judah, tow^ds the close of 
the 8th century, was obviously vepr closely bound up with 
Philistia, Edom and Egypt; and this and Hezekiah’s dealings 
with the anti-Assyrian party at Ekron do not indicate that 
any feeling of national exclusiveness, or any abhorrence of the 

* W. R. Smith, Rel. of the Semites fT.ondon, 1894), p. 58. 

* Ibid. p. 35; cL pp. 65, 77 sqq., 358. 
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** tmcircumcised Philistines *’ i)redominated. From the descrip- 
tion of Sennacherib’s invasion it is clear that social and economic 
conditions must have been seriously, perhaps radically disturbed,^ 
and the quiescence of Judah during the next few decades implies 
an internal weakness and a submission to Assyrian supremacy. 
XHiring the 7th century new movements were coming from 
Arabia, and tribes growing ever more restless made an invasion 
east of the Jordan through Edom, Moab and Ammon. Although 
they were repulsed, this awakening of a land which has so often 
fed Palestine and Syria, when viewed with the increasing 
weakness of Assyria, and subsequent vicissitudes in the history 
of the Edomites, Nabataeans and East Jordan tribes, forbids 
iis to treat the invasion as an isolated raid.® I.ater, the fall of 
the Judaean kingdom and the deportation of the leading classes 
brought a new social upheaval. The land was not denuded, 
and the fact that “ some scores of thousands of Tews remained 
in Judah through all the period of the exile,” ® even though 
they were “ the poorest of the land,” revolutionizes ordinary 
notions of this period. (See Jews : § 18). But the Judaean 
historians have successfully concealed the course of events, 
although, as has long been recognized, there was .some movement 
Jaaagara- upwards from the south of Judah of groups closely 
Hoaof related to Edomite and kindred peoples of south 
New Palestine and Northern Arabia. The immigrants, 

GoadMona, ijj^g occupants of Samaria, gradually 

assimilated themselves to the new soil; but the circumstances 
can hardly be recovered, and even the relations between Judah 
and Samaria can only be inferred. In the latter part of the 
6th century we find some restoration, some revival of tl>e old 
monarchy in the person of Zenibbabcl (520 b.c.); but ^in 
the course of events is problematical (Jews : § 20).^ Not until 
the middle of the 5th century do the biblical records (book of 
Nehemiah) furnish a foundation for any reconstruction. Here 
Jerusalem is in sore distress and in urgent need of reorganization. 
Zerubbttbers age is of the past, and any attempt to revive 
political aspirations is considered detrimental to the interests of 
the surrounding peoples and of the Persian Empire. Scattered 
evidence suggests that the Edomites were responsible for a new 
catastrophe. Amid internal and external difficulties Nehemiah' 
proceeds to repair religious and social abuses, and there is an 
important return of exiles from Babylonia. The ruling classes 
are related partly to the southern groups already mentioned 
and partly to Samaria; but the kingship of old is replaced 
by a high priest, and, under the influence of Babylonian Jews 
©f the strictest principles, a breach was made between Judah 
and Samaria which has never been healed (Jews: § 21 seq.). 
Biblical history itself recognizes in the times of Artaxerxes, 
Nehemiah and Ezra the commencement of a new era, and 
although only too much remains obscure we have in these 
centuries a series of vicissitudes which separate the old Palestine 
of Egyptian, Hittite, Babylonian and Assyrian supremacy from 
the land which was about to enter the circle of Greek and 
Roman civilization. This division, it may be added, also seems 
to leave its mark upon the lengthy archaeological history of 
Palestine from the earliest times to the Byzantine age. There 
is a certain poverty and decadence of art, a certain simplicity 
of civilization, and a decline in the sliape and decoration of 
pottery which seems to exhibit signs of derivation from i^in 
prototypes elsewhere associated with desert peoples. This 
phase comes at a stage which severs the earlier phases (including 
the “ Amama ” age) from those which are very closely connected 

1 See G. A. Smith, Jerusalem, ii. 160, 196 seq. 

* See L. B. Paton, Early Hist, of Syria and Pal. (London, 1902), 
p. 269; Winckler, Keilinschr. «. das A.T., p. 131. 

* G. A. Smith, Jerusalem, ii. 269. 

* On ordinary historical grounds it is probable that there was a 

political reorganization and a welding oi the diverse elements 
throughout the land (J. A. Montgomery, The Samaritans, Phila- 
delplua, 1907; p. 62 s^^. There is internal literary support for 
this in the criticism of Deuteronomy (which appears to nave in 
view a comprehensive Israel and Judah at this period), and of 
various pa.s3ages evidently earlier than Nehenuah’s time (sec 
R. H. Kennett, Joum, of Theol, Stud., 1905, pp. 173—181: xoo6. 
pp. 486, 498). 1 . 


with Seleucid anu kter times. Its appearance has been asso- 
ciated with the invasion of the Israelites or with the establish- 
ment of the independent monarchy, but on very inadequate 
grounds; and since it has been independently placed at the 
latter 'part of the monarchy, its historical explanation may 
presumably be found in that break in the career of Palestine 
when peoples were changed and new organizations slowly grew 
up.® The great significance of these vicissitudes for the course 
of internal conditions in Palestine is evident when it is observed' 
that the subsequent cleavage between Judah and Samaria, 
not earlier than the 5th century, presupposes an antecedent 
common foundation which, in view of the history of the 
monarchies, can hardly be earlier than the 7th century. These 
centuries represent an age which the Jewish historians have 
partly ignored (as regards Samaria) and partly obscured (as 
regards the return from exile and the reconstruction of Judah); 
but since this age stands at the head of an historical develop- 
ment which leads on to Christianity and Rabbinical Judaism, it 
is necessary to turn from Palestine as a land in order to notice 
more particularly certain features of the Old Testament upon 
which the foregoing evidence directly bears. 

The Old Testament is essentially a Palestinian, an Oriental, 
work and is entirely in accord with Oriental thought and 
custom.® Yet, in its characteristic religion and 
legislation there are essential spiritual ai^ ethical 
peculiarities which give it a uniqueness and a perma- 
nent value, the reality of which l'>ecomes more impressive when 
the Old Testament is viewed, not merely from a Christian 
or a Jewish teleology, but in the light of ancient, medieval 
and modem Palestine. The ideas which characterize the Old 
Testament are planted upon lower levels of thought, and they 
appear in different aspects (legal, prophetical, historical) and 
with certain developments both within its pages and in sub- 
sequent literature. To ignore or to obscure the features which 
are opposed to these ideas would be to ignore the witness of 
external evidence and to obscure the Old Testament itself. 
The books were compiled and preserved for definite aims, and 
their teaching is directed now to the needs of the people as a 
whole — as in the ever pc^ular stories of Genesis — ^now to the 
inculcation of the lessons of the past, and now to matters of 
ritual. They are addressed to a people whose mental processes 
and philosophy were primitive; and since teaching, in order to 
be communicable, must adapt itself to current beliefs of God, 
man and nature — and the inveterate conservatism of man 
must be born in mind — the trend of ideas must not be confused 
with the average standard of thought.^ The teaching was not 
necessarily presented in the form of an over-elaborated moral 
lesson, but was associated with conceptions familiar to the land; 
and when these conceptions are examined from the anthropo- 
logical standpoint, they are found to contain much tliat is 
strange and even abhorrent to modem convictions of a purely 
spiritual deity. There are moreover many traces of conflicting 
ideas and ideals, of cruder beliefs and customs, and of attempts 
to remove or elevate them. In Genesis and elsewhere there 
are examples of popular thought which have not the character- 
istic spirit of the prophets, and which, it is clear, could only 
gradually be purified. The notion of a Yahweh scarcely less 
limited in power than man, the naive views of supernatural 
beings and tteir nearness to man, and the persistence of features 
which stand relatively low in the scale of mental culture, only 
serve to enhance the reality of the spirit which inspired the 
endeavour to reform. There were rites and customs which 
only after lapse of time were considered iniquitous. Ma^cal 
practices and forms of sacred prostitution and human sacrifice 
were familiar, and the denunciations of the prophets and the 

® For the late date, see F. Petrie, TcU-el-Hesv (1891), p. 47 seq., 
and Bliss and Macalister, Excavations in Palestine (1902), pp. 72, 7-1. 
101, 124: and, for the suggestion in the text, S. A. Cook, Expositor, 

^^^iee,^),’]|l!^cmn, Alttesi. Reliq. im Rahmen derandsmaltorieHtah- 
ischen (Leipzit;, 1908). ^ „ 

’ On the characteristics of primitive thought, see G. F. Stout, 
Manual of Psychology (London, 1907), bk. iv,, especially pp. 574"'579* 
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lawgivers show very vividly the persistence of what was 
current reli^on but was hostile to their teachin^.^ There is 
an astonishing boisterousness (cf. Lam. ii. 7), joviality and 
sensualism^ all in striking contrast to the austerity of nomad 
asceticism. There is a ferocity and fanaticism which manifests 
itseH in the belief that war was a sacred campaign of deity 
against deity. Even if the account of the “ ban ” (utter 
destruction) at the Israelite conquest be unhistoricab it repre- 
sents current ideas (cf. Josh. vi. 17 scq.; i Sam. xv. 3; a Kings 
XV. i6j 2 Chron. xxv. 12 scq.), and implies imperfect views of 
the Godhead at a more advanced stage of religion and morality. 

There are conflicting ideas of death and the dead, and among 
them the belief in the very human feelings and needs of the 
dead and in their influence for good or evil.^ Moreover, the 
proximity of burial-place and sanctuary and the belief in the 
kindly care of the famous dead for their descendants reflect 
“ primitive ” and persisting ideas which find their 
parallel in the holy tombs of religious or secular 
heroes in modern Pale-stinc, and exemplify the 
firmness of the link uniting local groups with local nutnens. 
“ The permanence of religion at holy places in the East ” ® is 
one of the most important features in the relation between 
popular and national religion. The local centres will survive 
political and historical vicissitudes and the changes of 
national cults and sects, and may outlive the national deities. 
The supernatural beings may ch.angc their name and may vary 
externally under Greek, Roman, Alahommedan or Christian 
influence; but their relation to the local groups remains essen- 
tially the same, although there is no regression to earlier organic 
connexions. The inveterate local, one may perhaps say 
immediate, powers are felt to be nearer at hand than the national 
deity, who is more closely bound up with the changing national 
fortunes and with current philosophy. These smaller deities are, 
jas it were, telluric, and the territory of each is virtually 
Jicnothcistic — as also its traditions — and even as to-day the 
saints or patrons enjoy a more real veneration among the 
peasants t^n docs the Allah of the orthodox, the long-estab- 
lished worship of the ancient local beings always hampered 
the reformers of Yahwism (cf. Jer. ii. 28, xi. 13).* Whether 
tliey could be regarded as so many manifestations of a single 
deity or as really distinct entities, there were at all events 
similar and well understood relations between each and its 
group; and although the cult was nature-worship and was 
attended with a licentiousness which drew forth the denuncia- 
tions of the prophets, this is only one aspect of the local deity’s 
place in the religious conceptions of liis circle. The excavations 
(at Gezer, Megiddo, Jericho, &c.) indicate a persisting gross 
and cruel idolatry, utterly opposed to the demands of the law 
and the prophets.® Jerusalem and the surrounding district 
have ominous heathen associations.® Jerusalem itself lay off 

1 See generally E. Meyer, Gesch, d. Altcrtvms (Berlin. 1900), i, 
§§ 342 sqq. Ceremonial licentiousness was pcrliaps 01 noribcm 
origin (Meyer, § 345), and as a prcliininfiry to marriago seems to 
have been known not only in Assyria (Herod, i. 199), but also in 
Palestine ('' a law of the Amorites"; Test, of Judah, ed. R. H. 
Charles, xxii. 2); cf. £. S. Hartland, Anthropol. Essays . . . 
Ji. B. Tylor (Oxford, 1907), pp. 189-202. (For miscellaneous 
material see J. G. Frazer, ibid. pp. 101-174 : " Folk-loro in tlic 
Old Testament.") 

* See P. Torge, Seelenglaube «. Unsterbtichkeitshoffnung im Alten 
Test. (Leipzig, 1909). 

* The title of an instructive essay by Sir W. M. Ramsay in the 
Expositor, Nov. tgoO, pp. 454 sqq. The whole subject involves also 
the various forms and developments of hero- and saint-culls, on 
Avluch ef. E. Lucius, An/dnfe d. Ileiligenkulius, &c. (Tubingen, 
1904); P. Sainlyyes, Saints suesesseurs des dieux (Paris, 1907). 

* On the old jBaaLs of Palestine, see H. P. Smith, in O. T. and 
Semtic Studies in Memory of IV. R. Harper (Chicago, 1908), i. 35-04. 
For the persistence of the " high places," see G. F. IMoorc, Ency. 
liib,, arts. " High Place," - Idolatry and Primitive Religion,” 

® Vincent, Canaan, p. 204; cf. S. R. Driver, Modem Research 
as illustrating the Bible (London, 1909)1 pp. 60 sqq., 90. 

* Viz. the shrines of Cb^osh, Moloch, Baal of Tyre and Astarte i 
of Sidoa (x Kings xi. z-8; 2 Kings xi. 18, xxiii.); the valley of 
Hirtnom (see J. A. Montgomery, Joum. Bibl, Lit. xxvii, i. 24-47); 
ezid the place-names Anathoth (" Anaths ”), Nob (Nelxt?), Bcth- 
niiiib, Beth-shemesh. The name Jerusalem may be compounded 


i the main line of intercourse and one may look for a certain con- 
[ servatism in its famous Temple. Temples, shrines and holy 
places were no novelty in Palestine, and the in- jmsahm 
auguration of the great centre of Judaism is ascribed mod the 
to Solomon the son of the great conqueror David. Temple. 
Phoenician aid was enlisted to build it, and the Egyptian 
analogies to the construction accord with the known influence 
of Egypt upon Phoenician art. It is the dwelling-place of the 
deity, the centre of the nation and of the national hopes; the 
fall of the Temple follows after Yahweh left it, it is rebuilt 
and he returns (Zeeh. viii. 3). The Temple is merely part 
of the royal palace and the government buildings (cf. EzcL 
xliii. 7 scq.), and tliis is as significant as the king’s position 
in its manapmeiit. It is in keeping with the old conceptions 
of the divine kingship, which, though they survive only 
in isolated biblical references, live on in the ideals of the 
Messianic king and his kingdom and in the post-exilic high 
priest.''' The Temple is built, ornamented and furnished 
on lines which are quite incompatible with a spiritual 
religion. Mythical features abound in the cherubim and 
seraphim, the pillars of Jachin and Boaz, the mysterious 
NchushtJir^ the bronze-sea and the lavers. These agree with 
the more or less clear allusions in the Old Testament 10 myths 
of creation, Eden, deluge, mountain of gods. Titanic folk, 
world-dragons, heavenly hosts, &c., and also with the unearthed 
seals, tablets, altars, &e. representing mythical ideas. The 
idtias occur in varying forms from Egypt to Babylonia and point 
to a consklerable body of thought, which is not less impressive 
when one takes into account the instances in the Old Testament 
where myths have been rationalized, elevated, or otherwise re- 
moved from their older forms {c.g. the story of the birth of Moses, 
accounts of creation and deluge, &c.), or when one observes the 
subsequent uncompromising objection to a display of artistic 
meaning, implying tliat it aroused definite conceptions. To 
reinterpret all these features as mere symbols, the lumber of 
ancient days, is to avoid the problem of their introduction into 
the Temple, and to assume an advance of popular thought 
which is not confirmed by the retention and fresh dev elopments 
of the old ideas both in the pseudcpigrapliical literature and in 
the literature cf Rabbinical Judaism.® The horses of the sun- 
god (2 Kings xxiii. ri), too, belong to a group of ideas which 
may perhaps be a,ssociatcd with the plan of the Temple and with 
the old hymn of dedication (i Kings viii. 12 scq.). At all events, 
when one considers the Babylonian-Assyrian conceptions of 
Shamash as tlie supreme and righteous judge, god of truth and 
justice, or the monotheism of Amenophis IV. and his fine hymn 
to the sun-god, it is certain that a corresponding Palestinian 
deity would not necessarily be without ethical and elevated 
associations.® In short, the place wliich the Temple held ia 

with that of a deity (WmckJer, Keil. u. A. T. 224 scq. ; G. A. Smith,. 
Jerusalem, ii. 25 scq.), and the deity ^edek is curiously assodated 
with the names of tho Jerusaiem priests Zadok, jehozadak (cf- 
Mclcluzcdck of Salem, Gen. xiv.), and the kings Adonizedek antT 
Zcdcldah. The strange character of the names of the first kings 'n 
Israel and Judah (SauL David and Solomon), noticed already b ; 
A H. Sayce (Modem Review, 1884, pp. X58-X69), cannot easUy be 
explained. 

* Sec A. B. Davidson, Theol. of O. T. (Edinburgh, 1904), p. g; 
J. G. Frazer, Adonis, Attis and Osiris (London, 1907), pp. 12 sqq., 
401. Cf. the title "The Anointed of Yahweh," the simile f*asa 
messenger (angel) of Yahweh " (z Sam. xiv. 17, xix. 27), and the 
idea of the king as the embodiment of his people’s safety (2 Sam. 
xxi. 17; Lam. iv. ao). This absence of the deification of the 
king is cliaractcristic of biblical religion which recognizes Yahweh 
vs the only king; see H. Gressmann, Ursprung d. israel-jUd. 
Eschatohgie (Gottingen, 1905), PP- 250 tqq. 

8 For examples of the persistence of the interrelated ideas— 
whether of astral significance or not is another <;uc 3 tion — see A. 
Icremias, Babylon, im Netien Test. (Leipzig, 1905), Das Alte Test, im 
Lichts d. Alten Orients (1906) ; E. Biscboil, B<id>. Astrales im Weltbilde 
d. Thalmud u. Midrasch (1907). 

• Cf. for an excellent example of Oriental religious thought, the 
fine Babylonian hymn to Ishtar (i.e. Astarte), L. W. King, Seven 
Taldets of Creation (London, 1907), pp. 222-237, and the specimens in 
R. W. Rogers, Rel. ofBcb, and Ass. in its Relations to Israel (I-ondon, 
1908), pp. 142-184. On cthicrl conceptions of heathen deities, see 
1 . lu^, Development of Religion (New York, zgio), pp. 268-480, 
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religious thought (’cf. especially Isaiah), the character of the 
reforms ascribed to Josiah (2 Kings xxiii.), the pictures drawn 
by Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and the latter’s condemnation of the 
half-Hittite, half-Amorite capital, combine with the events 
of later history to prove that the religion of the national 
sanctuary must not be too narrowly estimated from the 
denunciations of more spiritual minds or from a priori views 
of the inevitable concomitants of either henotheism or mono- 
theism or of a lofty ethical teaching. 

There is indeed a development, but it is none the less note- 
worthy that the post-exilic priestly ritual preserves in the 
PoBt’exiiic worship of the universal and only God Yahweh, 
Dtvtiop- rites, practices and ideas which can be understood 
menu. only in the light of other nature-religions, especially 
that of Babylonia, with which there are striking parallels.^ For 
example, the ephod, an object of divination, is still retained, but 
"t is now restricted to the high-priest; and his position as head 
if a theocratic state, and his ceremonial dress with its heathenish 
associations presuppose a past monarchy Clad in almost 
barbaric splendour (cf. Ecclus. xlv., 1 ., and Jos. Ant. iii. 7, &c.) 
he embodies the glory of the worshipping body like the kings of 
old, and sometimes plays as important a part in the later 
political history. The priestly system, as represented in the 
Pentateuch, is not fitted for the desert, where its initiation is 
ascribed, but on independent internal critical grounds belongs 
to the post-exilic age, where it stands at the head of further 
developments. It is the adaptation of the prophets’ conceptions 
of Yahweh tc» old religious ideas, the building up of new concep- 
tions upon an old basis, a fusion “ between old heathen notions 
and prophetic ideas,” and ” this fusion is characteristic of the 
entire priestly law.” ^ The priestly religion bound together 
the community in a way that alone preserved Jewi.sh mono- 
theism; it stands at the head of a long, un intermittent history, 
and it is to be viewed, not so much as the climax of Old Testa- 
ment religion, but as one of a series of inseparable stages. In 
concentrating the religious observances of the people upon 
Jerusalem, its Temple and its priesthood, it became less spon- 
taneous, and its services more remote from ordinary life. It 
left room for rival schools and sects, Ixith within and without 
the priestly circles, and for continued development of the 
older and non-priestly thought. These reacted upon this 
institutional religion, which readapted and reinterpreted itself 
from time to time, and when they did not help to build up 
another theology (as in Christianity), they ended by sissuming 
too rigid and unprogressive a shape (see Qaraites), or, breaking 
awaj' from long-tried convention, became a mysticism with 
mixed results (.see Kabbalah). While these vicissitudes take 
us away from Palestine, the course of native religious thought 
is very significant for its relation to the earlier stages. Although 
the national God was at once a transcendent ruler of the universe 
and also near at hand to man, the unconscious religious feeling 
found an outlet, not only in the splendid worship at Jerusalem, 
but in the more immediate intercessors, divine agencies, and the 
like; and W'hcn Judaism left its native soil the local supernatural 
beings revived — as characteristically as when the old place- 
names threw off their Greek dress — and they still survive, under 
V. veneer of Mahomraedanism, as the modern representatives of 
the Baals of the distant past.'* 

* The pre.scncc of parallels also in South Arabian and Phoenician 
cults sugRests that the old Palestinian ritual was in general agree- 
ment with the Oriental religions. Specific influence on the part 
of Babylonia is not excluded; but the absence of striking points 
of agreement in other portions of the Old Testament may not be 
(hie to anything else than the particular character of the circles 
to which they belonged. 

- See C.Westphal,/rtAw«s Wohnstatten (Giessen, igo8), pp. 137 sqq. ; 
A. jeremias, Hilprecht Anniversary Volume (1910), pp. 223-242, 
and art. Costume : Oriental. 

* C. G. Montefiorc, in the Hibbert Lectures, 1892, p. 320. cf. p. 322 
(" [the] marriage of he.athen practice and monotheistic use Is one 
of the oddest and saddest features of the whole priestly code ") ; 
cf. also p. 411, and, in general, Lectures vi.-ix. 

* See Clermont -Canneau, Pal. Explor. Fund, Quart. Statem. 
fiR75), pp, 209 sqq.; C. R. Conder, Tent Work in Palestine (London, 
Jb/il), if. 218 sqq.; J. G. Frazer, op. cit. p. 71, &c.; H. Gresstmann, 


The uniqueness of the Old Testament religion is stamped 
upon the Mosaic legislation, which combines in archaic manner 
ritual, ethical and civil enactments. As a whole, 
the economic conditions implied are pastoral and 
agricultural, and are relatively primitive; and the 
general rudimentary character of the legal ideas appears in the 
death penalty for the goring ox (Exod. xxi. 28), resort to ordeal 
(Num. v. 11-31), and in the treatment of murder, family, 
marriage, slaves and property. The use of writing is once 
contemplated (the “ bill of divorce,” Deut. xxiv. 3), but not in 
ordinary business; oaths and symbols are used instead of written 
contracts, and the commercial law is notably scanty. The 
simplicity of the legislation is also manifest in the land-system 
in Lev. xxv., which implies a fresh beginning and not a readjust- 
ment of earlier laws. In property succession there 
is a feeling of tribal aloofness which would not be 
favourable to a central authority; and in fact the legal 
machinery is rude, and the carrying out of the law depends not 
so much upon courts and officials as upon religious considerations. 
If there is a supreme court, it is priestly (Deut. xvii. 8-13), and 
the legislation is bound up with the worship of Yahweh, who 
avenges wrong. This legislation appears as that of the 
Israelites, newly escaped from bondage in Eg>'pt, joined by an 
ethical covenant-relation with Yahweh, and waiting in the 
desert to enter and conquer the land of their ancestors. But 
it is remarkable that, although within the Old Testament itself 
there are certain different backgrounds, important variations 
and developments of law, these are relatively insignificant 
when we consider the profound changes from the T5th-i3th 
centuries (apparent by the period of the conquest) to the close of 
Old Testament history. Yet, the conditions in Palestine during 
the monarchies reveal grave and complex social problems, 
marked tlass distinctions, and constant intercourse and commer- 
cial enterprise. There was no place for tribal exclusiveness, and 
the upkeep of a monarchy (including the Temple) and the 
occasional payment of tribute would require duly appointed 
offit'ials and a central body. The pentateuchal laws relating to 
women belong to the country rather than to town life (note the 
picture of feminine luxury in Isa. iii. 16 sqq. ; cf. Amos iv. 1-3). In 
general the pentateuchal legislation as a whole presupposes an 
undeveloped slate of society, and would have been inadequate 
if not partly obsolete or unintelligible during the monarchies.® 
But more elaborate legal usages had long been known outside 
Palestine, and, to judge from the Talmud and the Syrian law- 
cotle (r. 5th century a.d.), long prevailed. Oriental law is 
primitive or advanced according to the social conditions, with 
the result that antiquity of ideas is no criterion of date, and 
modern desert custom is more archaic than the 
great code of the Babylonian king Khammurabi 
(r. 2000 B.C.). Common law is merely part of the 
national life, and where it is implicated with religion there is 
no uniformity over an area comprising different groups of people. 
In such a case there is resort to a controlling authority, whether 
self-imposed (like the divine Pharaoh of the Amarna age) or 
mutually agreed (as Mahomet and the Arabian clans).® It 
cannot be definitely said that the old Babylonian code was in 
force in Palestine. ( 3 n the other hand, it is known that it was 
being diligently copied by Assur-bani-pal’s scribes (7th century 
B.C.), and in view of the circumstances of the Assyrian domina- 
tion, it is probable that, so far as Palestinian economic conditions 
permitted, a legislation more progressive than the Pentateuch 

Poiastinos Erdqeruch *ti der israel. Relig. (Berlin, 1909) » PP» *6 sqq. 
In the above, and in other respects also, a survey of the history of 
Palestine suggests the necessity of modifying that '' biological " 
treatment of the development of thought which pays insufficient 
attention to the persistence of the representatives of different 
stages by the side of or after the disappearance of the higher stages; 
see I. King, op. cit. pp. 204 sqq. 

» Cf. J.-M. I^grange, Hist. Crit. and the O. T. (London, 1905), 
p. 176; H. M. Wiener, The Churchman (1908), p. 23. 

® See W. R. Smith, i?e/. of Semites, p. 70, who comjpara the 
judicial authority of Moses. Note also the British Indian legislation 
imposed upon the various castes and creeds each with their peculiar 
rites and customs. 
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was in use. The discovery at Gezer of Assyrian contract- 
tablets (651 and 648 B.c.)— one relating to tlie sale of land by 
acertainNethaniah — at least suggests the prevalence of Assyrian 
custom, and this is confirmed by the technical business methods 
Justrated in Jer. xxxii. Moreover, among the Jewish families 
settled in the 5th century b.c. in Egypt (Elephantine) and 
Babylonia (Nippur), the Babylonian-Assyrian principles are 
in vogue, and the presumption that they were not unfamiliar 
SI Pfdestine is strengthened further by the otherwise unac- 
countable appearance of Babylonian-Assyrian elements later in 
the Talmudic law. The denunciations in ^e prophetical writings 
of gross injustice, oppression and maladministration seem to 
presuppose definite laws, which either were ignored or wliich 
fell wi^ severity upon the poor and unfortunate. They point 
to a considerable amount of written law, which was evidently 
class-legislation of an oppressive character.^ The Babylonian 
code is essentially class-legislation, and from the point of view 
of the idealism of the Old Testament prophets, which raises the 
rights of humanity above everything else, the steps which tlie 
code takes to safeguard the rights of property (.slaves included 
therein) would naturally seem harsh. The code also regulates 
wages and prices, and shows a certain humanity towards debtors; 
and here any failure to carry out these laws would obviously 
be denounced. While the code, according to its own lights, aims 
PnpbetB 3 -^ Strict justice ratlier than charity, the Old Testa- 
mad ib» ment has reforming aims, and the religious, legislative 
Law. and social ideals are characterized by the insistence 
upon a lofty moral and ethical standard. These ideals are more 
religious than democratic. The appeal of the prophets “ is 
not for better institutions but for better men, not for the abolition 
of aristocratic privileges but for an honest and godly use of 
them.” * The writers have in view a people with individual and 
collective rights and responsibilities, united by feelings of the 
deepest loyalty and kindliness and by common adherence to their 
only God. There is a marked growth of refinement and of 
ideas of morality, and a condemnation of the shameless vice and 
oppression which went on amid a punctilious and splendid 
worship. It is extremely significant that between the teaching 
of the prophetical writings and the spirit of the Mosaic legislation 
there is an unmistakable bond. The Mosaic law, in its reform- 
ing aspect, is characterized by the denunciation of heathenism 
and heathenish usages which belong to the old religion. There 
is an insistence upon individual responsibility (Deut. xxiv. 16; 
2 Kings xiv. 6; cf. Jer. xxxi. 29 seq.j £zek. xviii., xxxiii.), the 
more noteworthy when one considers the tenacity of the savage 
talio and its retention, though with some modifications, in the 
Babylonian code. There is a tendency to mitigate slavery, and 
the law of fugitive slavc.s is a particularly instructive innovation 
(Deut. xxiii. 15 seq., subsequently confined to the slave from 
outside). Corporal punishment is kept within limits (xxv. 3), 
but its very existence points to state-life rather than to the 
desert. Some attempt is made to diminish the destructiveness 
of war (xx. 10-20), but the passage is a remarkable illustration of 
a barbarous age. The endeavour is also made to improve the 
monarchy of the future (xvii. 14 sqq.), but mainly on religious 
grounds, in order to diminish foreign intercourse. Noteworthy, 
again, is the appeal to religious and ethical considerations in 
-order to prevent injustice to the widow and fatherless and to 
unhappy debtors; statutory laws are either unknown, or, more 
probably, are presupposed. The pentateuchal legislation as a 
whole is placed at the very beginning of Israelite 
national history. Amid constant periods of apostasy 
two epoch-making events stand out : (a) the redis- 
covery of the Book of the Law (Deuteronomy is meant) in the 
time of Josiah (2 Kings xxii.), followed by a reform of sundry 
religious abuses dating from the foundation of the temple, and 
(6) the promulgation by Ezra of the Law of Yahweh, the law of 
Moses (Ezra vii. 10, 14; Neh. viii. i), in the age of Nehemiah, at 
the ve^ close of biblical history. This legislation, endorsing 

» O. C Whitehouse, Century Bible, on Isa. x. i seq. 

* See W. R. Smith, Old Test, in the Jew. Church (juondon, 1892), 
PP- 348, 350 seq. 


(in certain well-defined portions) priestly authority, excludes a 
monarchy and stands at the head of a lengthy development in 
the way of expansion and interpretation. Its true place in 
biblical history has been the problem of generations of scholars,** 
and the discovery (Dec. 1901 -Jan. 1902) of the Babylonian code 
has brought new problems of relationship and of external 
influences. Although on various grounds there is a Strong 
probability that tlic code of Khammurabi must have been 
known in Palestine at some period, the Old Testsiment does not 
manifest such traces of the influence as might have been expected.' 
Pentateuchal law is relatively unprogressive, it is marked by a 
characteristic simplicity and by a spirit of reform, and the 
persisting primitive social conditions implied do not harmonize 
with other internal and external data. TTie existence of other 
laws, however, is to be presupposed, and there appear to be <'ase3 
where the Babylonian code lies in the background. An indepen- 
dent authority concludes that “ the co-existing likeness and 
differences argue for an independent recension of ancient custom 
deeply influenced by Babylonian law.” ■* The questions are 
involved with the reforming spirit in biblical religion and history^ 
On literary-historit;al grounds the Pentateuc h in its present form 
is post-exilic, posterior to the old monarchies and to the ideals of 
the earlier prophetical writings. The laws are (a) partly contem- 
porary collections (chiefly of a ritual and ceremonial character) 
and (i) partly collections of older and different origin, though 
now m post-exilic frames. The antiquity of certain principles 
and details is undeniable~as also in the Talmud — but since 
one must start from the organic connexions of the composite 
sources, the problems ne<essitate proper attention to the 
relation between the stages in the literary growth (working 
backwards) and the vicissitudes which culminate in the post- 
exilic age. The simplicity of the legislation (traditionally 
associated witli Moab and Sinai and with Kadesh in South 
Palestine), the humanitarian and reforming spirit, the condem- 
nation of abuses and customs are features which, in view of the 
background and scope of Deuteronomy, can hardly be severed 
from the internal events which connect Palestine of the Assyrian 
supremacy with the time of Nehemiah.® 

The introduction, spread and prominence of the name Yahweh, 
the development of conceptions concerning his nature, his 
supremacy over other gods and the lofty monothei.sm cbaractcr 
which denied a plurality of gods, are questions ofO.T. 
which, like the biblical legislative ideas, cannot be Hiatory, 
adequately examined within the narrow compass of the Old 
Testament alone. 

The biblical history is a “ canonical ” history which looks bade 
to the patriarchs, the exodus from Egypt, the law-giving and 
the covenant. with Yahweh at Sinai, the conquest of Palestine 
by the Israelite tribes, the monarchy, the rival kingdoms, the 
fall and exile of the northern tribes, and, later, of the southern 
(Judah), and the reconstructions of Judah in the times of Cyrus, 
Darius and Artaxerxes. It is the first known example of 
continuous historical writing (Genesis to Kings, Chronicles-Ezra- 
Nehemiah), and represents a deliberate effort to go back from 

’ See Bible: Old Test. Criticism', Jews, §§ 16, 23. 

* C. H. W. Johns, Hastings’s Diet, Bible, v. 6*i seq., who points 
out that the intrusion of priestly power into the law courts is a recru- 
descence under changed conditions ot a state of things from whlcli 
the Babylonian code shows an emancipation nearly complete. The 
view formerly maintained by the present writer {Laws of Moses and 
Code of Hammurabi, 1903, pp. 204 sqq., 279 &c.) relied upon the 

difference between the exilic or post-exilic sources which unam- 
biguously reflect Babylonian and related ideas, and the absence 
in other biblical sources of the features which an earlier compre- 
hensive Babylonian influence would have produced, and it incor- 
rectly assumed that the explanation might be found in the ordinaiy 
reconstructions of Israelite history. Cf. above, p. 182, n, l. 

“ On the later history of the canonical law (Mi.shnah, Gemara, 
Ac.) .see Talmud. The Talmud embodies law, which Ls related to 
the Babylonian code not only in content but also sometimes in 
^irit; see L. N. Dembitz, Jew. Quart. Rev. xix. (1906), pp. 109 sqq. 
For the efforts of the Rabbis to improve the legal pnnciples in 
Galilee in the 2nd and 3id centuries a.d., see A. Biichler, Publication 
No. I, Jews' College, London. With the removal of Judaism from 
Palestine and internal social changes the archaic primitive lew 
reappeared, now influenced, however, by Mahominedun legislation. 
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t|i« days when the Judaeans separated from the Samaritans 
fo the very beginning of the world. A characteristic tone per- 
vades the history, even of the antediluvian age, from the creation 
of Adam; or rather, the history of the earliest times has been 
written under its influence. It reveals itself in the days of the 
Patriarchs, before the “ Amarna ’* age — or rather in the narra- 
tives relating to these remote ancestors. It will be perceived 
tliat an objective attitude to the subjective writings must be 
adopted, the starting-point is the writings themselves and not 
individual preconceptions of the authentic history which they 
embody. Although there are various points of contact with 
Palestinian extend history, there is a failure to deal with some 
events of obvious importance, and an emphasis upon others 
which are less conspicuous in any broad survey of the land. 
There are numerous conflicting details which unite to prove that 
various sources have been used, and that the structure of the 
compilation is a very intricate one, the steps in its growth being 
extremely obscure.^ In studying the internal peculiarities and 
the different circles of thought involved, it is found that they 
often imply written traditions which have a perspective different 
from that in which they are now placed. As regards the pre- 
monarchical period, some evidence points to a settlement 
iv». (apparently from Aramaean localities) of the patri- 

Moamrcbicai archs, and of Israel (Jacob) and his sons, i,e. the 
Period. children of Israel.” It ignores a descent into 
Egypt and the subsequent invasion.^ The parallel account in 
the book of Joshua of the entrance of the “ children of Israel ” 
is, in its present form, the setiucl to the journey of the people 
along the east of Edom and Moab after the escape from Egypt, 
and after a sojourn at Kadesh (Exodus-Deuteronomy). But 
other evidence also points to an entrance from Kadesh into 
Judah, and associates the kin of Moses, Kenites, Calebites and 
others. Thus, the tradition of a residence in Egypt, implied 
also in the stories of Joseph, has certainly become the 

canonical ” view, but the recollection was not shared by all 
the mixed peoples of Palestine; and to this difference of historical 
background in the traditions must be added divergent traditions 
of the earlier population. Traditions, oral and written, with 
widely differing standpoints liave been brought together and 
merged. Moreover, the elaborate account of the vast invasion 
and conquest, the expulsion, extermination and subjugation of 
earlier inhabitants, and the occupation of cities and Adds, 
combine to form a picture which cannot be placed in Palestine 
during the tsth-iath centuries. It must not be denied that the 
recollection of some invasion may have been ^eatly idealized 
by late writers, but it happens that there were important immi- 
grations and internal movements in the 8th-6th centuries, that 
is to say, immediately preceding the post-exilic age, when this 
composite account in the Pentateuch and Joshua reached its 
present form. An enormous gap severs the pre-monarchtcal 
period from this age, and while the tribal schemes and tribal tradi- 
tions can hardly be traced during the monarchies, the inclusion 
of Judali among the “ sons ” of Israel could not have originated 
when Judah and Israel were rival kingdoms. Yet the tribes 
survive in post-exilic literature and their traditions develop 
henceforth w Jubilees, Testament of the XU. Patriarchs, &c. 
During the changes from the Sth century onwards a non- 
monarchical constitution naturally prevailed, first in the north 
and then in the south, and while in the north the mingled 
peoples of Samaria came to regard themselves as Israelite, the 
southern portion, the tribe of Judah, proves in x Chron. ii. and iv. 
to be largely of half-Edomite blood. A common ground previous 
to the Samaritan schism is ignored; it is found only in the 
period before the rival kingdoms. The political history of these 

1 In the art. Jews, §S x-24, the biblical history is taken as the 
foundation, and the internal historical difficulties are noticed from 
stage to stage. In the present state of biblical historical criticism 
liiis plan seemed more advisable than any attempt to reconstruct 
tile history ; the necessity for some recotistruction will, however, be 
clear to the reader on the grounds of both the internal intricacies and 
the external evidence. 

* See, in the first instance, E. Meyar (and B. Luther), Die Israel- 
afm und ihre NacfMrstamme (Halle, igo6) ; also art. Genesis, 


I monarclxies in the book of Kii^s is singularly slight considering 
the extensive body of tradition which may be pre-supposed, 
e.g. for the reigns of Jeroboam II. and Uzziah, or 
which may be inferred from the evidence for different 
sources dealii^ with other periods. The scanty 
political data in the annalistic notices of the north kingdom are 
supplemented by more detailed narratives of a few years leading 
up to the rise of the last dynasty, that of Jehu. Tiie historical 
problems involved point to a loss of perspective (Jews, § xi), 
and the particular interest in tlie stories of Elijah and Elisha in an 
historical work suggests that the political records passed through 
the hands of communities whose interest lay in these figures. 
Old tradition suggests the “ schools of the prophets ” at Jericho, 
Gilgal and Bethel, and in fact the proximity of these places, 
especially Bethel, to Judaean soil may be connected with the 
friendly and sometimes markedly favourable attitude to Judah 
in these narratives. The rise of the kingdom of Israel under 
Saul is treated at length, but more prominence is given to the 
influence of the prophet Samuel; and not only is S^l’s history 
written from a didactic and prophetical standpoint (cf. similarly 
Ahab), but the great l.ero and ruler is handled locally as a 
petty king at Gibeah in Benjamin. The interest of the 
narratives clings around north Judah and Benjamin, and 
more attention is given to the rise of the Judaean dynasty, 
the hostility of Saul, and the romantic friendship l^tween 
his son Jonathan and the young David of Bethlehem. The 
history of the northern and southern kingdoms is handled 
separately in Kings; but in Samuel the rise of each is closely 
interwoven, and to the greater glory of David. The account 
of his steps contains details touching Judah and its relation to 
Israel which cannot be reconciled with certain traditions of 
Saul and the Ephraimite Joshua. It combines amid diverse 
material a hero of Bethlehem and rival of Saul with the idea of 
a conqueror of this district; it introduces peculiar traditions 
of the ark and sanctuary, and it associates David witli 
Hebron, Calebites and the wilderness of Paran.® The books of 
Samuel and Kings have become, in process of compilation, the 
natural sequel to the preceding books, but the conflicting features 
and the perplexing differencES of standpoint recur elsewhere, 
and the relationship between them suggests that similar causes 
have been operative upon the compilation. The history of 
Judah is, broadly speaking, tlxat of the Davidic dynasty and tlxe 
Temple, and it logins at the time of the first king of the rival 
north. Care is ^en to record the .transference of secular 
power and of Yahweh’s favour from Saul to David, and David 
accomplishes more successfully or on a larger scale the achieve- 
ments ascribed to Saul. The religious superiority of Jerusalem 
over the idolatrous north and over the “ high places ” is the main 
theme, and with it is the supremacy of the native Zadokite priests 
of Jerusalem over others (e.g. of Shiloh), who are connected 
with the desert traditions. The political Ixistory is relatively 
slight and uneven, and the framework is rehandled in Chronicles 
upon mpre developed lines and from a later eeclesiastical stand- 
point, which suggests that many traditions of the monarchy 
were extant in a late dress. Both books represent the same 
general trend of political events, even where the ” canonical ” 
representation is most open to criticism. Ciironicles, witli the 
book of Ezra and Nehcmiah, makes a continuity chroaioee-^ 
lietween the old Judah which fell in 586 and the 
return (time of Cyrus), the rebuilding of the temple Nebemieh. 
(Darius), and the reorganization associated with Nchemiah and 
Ezra (Artaxerxes). Historical material after 586 is scanty 
in the extreme, and, apart from the records of Nehemiah and 
a few other passages, the interest lies in the religious history of 
the communities and reformers who returned from Babylonia* 
The late and composite book of Chronicles places at the head of 
the Israelite divisions, which ignore the exodus (i Chron, vii< 

’ Whence the theory that David was of S. Judaean or S. Pales- 
tinian oriein (Marquart, Winckler, Cbeyne, Ency. Bib. cols. loao, 
2618 seq.), and, also, that he kixit together tiic southern non- 
J udaean clans (see David, J udah). But it is preferable to recognize 
different traditions of distinct origin and to inquire what genuine 
elements of history each may contain. 
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14, 20-24), a Judah consisting of fragments of an older stock 
replenished with families of South Palestinian, Edomite and North 
Arabian affinity. This half-Edomite population, recognizable 
also in Benjamin, manifests its presence in the official lists, and 
more especially in the ecclesiastical bodies inaugurated by 
David, from whose time the supremacy of this Judah is dated. 
The historical framework contains traditions of the reconstruc- 
tion and repair of tjjmple and cult, of the hostility of southern 
peoples and their allies, and of conflicts between king and priests. 
This retrospect of the Judaean kingdom must be taken with the 
following books, where the cnicial features are (a) the presence 
(c. 444) of an aristocracy, partly (at all events) of half-Edomite 
affinity, before the return of any important body of exiles 
(Neh. iii.); {b) the gaps in the history between the fall of Samaria 
(723) and Jerusalem (586) to the rise of tlie hierocracy; and (c) 
the relation between tlie hints of renewed political activity in 
Zerubbabel’s time, when the Temple was rebuilt (r. 53o--5r6), and 
the mysterious catastrophe (with perhaps another disaster to 
the Temple), probably due to Edom, w'liich is implied in the book 
of Nehemiali (<r. 444). (See J ews, g 22.) These data lead to the 
fundamental problem of Old Testament history. Since 1870 
(Wcllhausen’s de gentibus . . . Judaeis) it has been recognized 
that I Chron. ii. and iv. accord with certain details in i Samuel, 
and appear to refer to a half-Edomite Judah in David’s 
time {c. 1000 B.c.).^ More recently E. Meyer, on the basis of a 
larger induction, has pointed out the relation of this Judah to a 
large group of Edomite or Edomitc-fshmaelite tribes.'-* The 
stories in Genesis represent a southern treatment of Palestinian 
tradition, with local and southern versions of legends and myths, 
and with interests which could only belong to the south.-'* It 
has long been perceived that Kadesh in South Palestine was 
connected with a law-giving and with some separate movement 
into Judah of clans associated with the family of Moses, Caleb, 
Kenites, &c. (see Exodus, the). With this it is natural to con- 
nect the transmission and presence in the Old Testament of 
.specifically Kenite tradition, of the “ southern ” stories in 
Genesis, and of the stories of Levi.-* The rise of this new Judah 
is generally attributed to David, but the southern clans remain 
independent for some five centuries, only moving a few miles 
nearer Jerusalem; and this vast interval severs the old half- 
Edomite or Arabian Judah from the sequel— the association of 
such names as Korah, Ethan and Heman with temple-psalms 
and psalmody.® It has long been agreed that biblical religion 
and history are indebted in some way to groups connected witli 
Edom and North Arabia, and repeated endeavours have been 
made to explain the evidence in its bearing upon this lengthy 
period.® The problem, it is here suggested, is in the first instance 
a literary one — tbe literary treatment by southern groups, who 
have become Israelite, of a lengthy period of history. When the 
whole body of evidence is viewed comprehensively, it would seem 
that there was siunc movement nortliwards of semi-£domitc 
blood, tradition and Hterature, the date of which may be placed 
during the internal disorganization of Palestine, and presumably 
in the 6th century. Such a movement is in keeping with the 
course of Palestinian history from the traditional entrance of 
^0 Israelite tribes to the relatively recent migration of the tribe 

^ "The population of South Judah was of half- Arab oi-igin " 
(W. R. Smith, Old Test. Jew. Church, p. 279). 

® Meyer and Luther, op. cit. p. 44O, ct passim. 

® So especially Meyer and Luther, op. cit.) ct. also H, Gtessmann, 
Zett. /. alt-test. Wissens. (tgio), p, 28 seq. Note also the view that 
the grand book of Job {q.v.) has an Edomite background. 

* A. R. Gordon, Early Trad, of Gen. (London, 1907), pp. 74, 188; 
Meyen o-p. cit. pp. 83, 85 (on the Levitch); Gressmann, loc. cit.) 
S. A. Cook, Amer. Journ. of Theol. {1909), pp. 382 sqq. See Genesis, 
Levites. and Jews, § 20 (p. 285). 

® On the names, .see Genealogy : Biblical) Levites, § 2, end, and 
Ency. Bib. col. 166 seq, 

® W. R. Harper {Amos and Hosea. 1903, p. liv.) observes: “every 
year since the work of W. R. Smith brings Israel into closer relation- 
ship with Arabia"; cf. also N. Schmidt's conclusions {Hihbert 
Journal, 1908, p. 342), and the Jcrahmeelitc theory of T. K. Cheyne, 
who writes {Decline and Fall of the Kingdom of Judah, London, 1908, 
p. xxxvii.) , by far the greater part of the extant literary 

monuments of ancient Israel are precisely those monuments whoso 
producers were most preoccupied by N. Arabia/* 


of 'Amr.*^ In Ihe Old Testament popular feeling knows of two 
phases : Edom, the more powerful brother of Jacob (or Israel) 
— boll) could share in the traditions of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob— and the hatred of the treacherous Edom in the 
prophetical writings.' Earlier phases have not survived, and 
the last-mentioned is relatively late,® after the southern influence 
had left itself upon history, legend, the Temple and the 
ecclesiastical bodies. On these grounds, then, it would seem 
that among the vicissitudes of the 8th and following centuries 
may be placed a movement of the greatest importance for 
Israelite history and for the growth of the Old Testament, one, 
however, which has been resliaped and supplemented (in the 
account of the Exodus and Invasion) and deliberately suppre.ssed 
or ignored in the history of the age (viz. in Ezra-Nehemiah). 

I^e unanimous recognition on the part of all biblical scholars 
that the Old Testament cannot be taken as it stands as a trust- 
worthy account of the history with which it deals, 
necessitates a hypothesis or, it may be, a series of 
hypotheses which shall enable one to approach the 
more detailed study of its hi.story and religion. The curious 
and popular tradition that Ezra rewrote tlie Old Testament 
(2 Esd. xiv.), the concessions of conservative scholars, and even 
the view that the Hebrew text is too uncertain for literary 
criticism, indicate that the starting-point of inquiry must be 
the present form of the writings. The necessary work of literary- 
analysis reached its most definite stage in the now famous 
hypothesis of Graf (1865-1866) and especially Wellhausen(i878), 
which was made more widely known to EnglLsli readers, directly 
and indirectly through W. Robertson Smitli, in the 9th edition of 
this Encyclopaedia.'* The work of literary criticism and its 
application to biblical liistory and religion passed into a new 
stage as external evidence accumulated, and, more particularly 
since 1900, the problems have assumed new shapes. The 
tendency has been to as-sign more of the Old Testament, in its 
present form, to the Persian age and later; and also to work 
upon lines which arc influenced sometimes by the close agreement 
with Oriental conditions generally and sometimes by the very 
striking divergences. It is the merit of Hugo Winckler especially 
to have lifted biblical study out of the somewhat narrow lines 
upon which it Iiad usually proceeded, but, at the time of writing 
(1910), Old Testament criticism still awaits a sound reconciliation 
of the admitted internal intricacies and of the external evidence 
for Palestine and that larger area of which it forms part. Upon 
the convergence of the manifold lines of investigation rest all 
reconstructions, all methodical studies of biblical religion, law 
and prophecy, and all endeavours to place the various develop- 
ments in an adequate liistorical framework. 

The prelinuniiry hypilhoses, it would .seem, must be both literary 
and historical. The varieil sfcindpomts (historical, social, legal, 
religious, &c.) combine with the fragmentary character .. . . 

of much of the evidence to suggest that the literature 
has passed through different circles, with excision or "J'P®™***"* 
revision of older material, and with the incorporation of other 
material, sometimes of older origin and of indejpendent literary 
growth. Consequently, one is restricted in the first instance to 
such literature as survives and in the form wliich tlie last editors 
or compilers gave it. Different views as regards history (e.g. 
invasions, tribal movements, rival kingdoms) and religion {e.g. the 
Yahweh of Kadesh, Sinai, Jerusalem, &c.), and different priestly, 
prophetical and popular ideas are only to be expected, consider- 
ing the character of Palestinian population. Hence to weave 
the data into a single historical outline or into an orflerly 
evolution of thought is to overlook the probability of boha 

’ J. Dissard, Rev. Dibl., 1905, pp. 410-423. Some S. Pal. revolt 
is also reflected shortly before the rise of the Jehu dynasty (Jews, 
§ II). A few centuries later, the Edomites (Idumaeans) were again 
closcW connected with the Jews; an Idumaean dynasty— that of 
the Herods— ruled in Judah, and once more there must have been a 
considerable amount of intermixture. 

• Cf. R. H, Kennett. Journ. Theol. Stud. (1906)1 P- 487; Camb. 
Bihl. Essays (ed. Swete), p. 117. For an Edomite invasion between 
586 and the Greek period, see also H. Winckler, Altor. Forseh. (1900), 
pp. 428 sqq., 455. 

• Espedally Wellhau.scn's articles, “ Pentateuch," " Israel," 
" Moab," and W. R. Smith's large s< ries including " Bible,” " David;'* 
" Decalogue,” 'Mudges,” ” Kings,” 'f Levites,” '*Metsiah,” " Priest,'* 
" Prophet," " Psalms,” &c. 
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fide divergences of tradition and to assume that more rudi- 
montary or primitive thought was excluded by the admitted develop- 
ment of religious-social ideals. The oldest nudcu.<i of historical 
tradition appears to belong to Samaria, but it has been adjusted 
to other standpoints or interests, which arc apparently connected 
partly with the half-l£domite and partly with the old indi- 
geneous Judaean stock. * Genesis-Kings (incomplete; some further 
material in Jeremiah) and the later Chroniclcs-Nchcmiah are in 
their present form posterior to Nehemiah's time. Unfortunately 
the events of his age are shrouded in obscurity, but one can 
recognise the return of exiles from Babylon to Jerusalem and its 
environs — now hall-Edomitc — and various internal rivalries which 
culminate in the Samaritan schism.''^ The ecclesiastical rivalries 
have left their mark in the Pentateuch and (the later) Chronicles, 
and the Samaritan .secession appears to have coloured even tlie 
book of Kings. These sources then are " post-exilic," and tlie 
elimination of material first compo.sed in that age leaves historical, 
legal and other material which wa.s obviously in circulation (so, 
e.g.f the non-priestly portions of Genesis).* The relatively earlier 
grouj) of books is now the result of two complicated and contin- 
uous redactions, " Deutcronomic ’’ (Dcut.-Kings) and " Priestly ” 
(Genesis- Joshua, with traces in the following books). The former 
is exceptionally intricate, being in its various aspects distinctly 
earlier, and in parts even later than the “ priestly." Its standpoint, 
too, varies, the phases being now northern or wider Israelite, now 
half-Edomite or Judaean, and now anti-Samarian. 

Moreover, there is a late incorporation of literature, .sometimes 
untouched by and sometimes merely approximating to “ Dcutero- 
nomic " language or thought. How very late the historical books are 
in their present text or form may be seen from the Septuagint version 
of Joshua, Samuel and Kings, and from their internal literary struc- 
ture, which suggests that only at the hast stages of compilation were 
they brought into their present shape.** The result as a whole tends 
to show that the " canonical " history belongs to the last literary 
vicissitudes, and that similar influences (which have not affected 
every book in the same manner) have been at work throughout. 

The history of the past is viewed from rather different jiositions 
which, on the whole, are subsequent to the relatively recent changes 
_ . . that gave birth to new organizations in Samaria ami 

Judah. Consc<] uently , in addi tion to the ordinary rcquirc- 
thm “ menta of historical criticism, biblical study has to take into 
account the intricate composite character of tlic sources 
and the background of tliesc positions. It is the criticism of sources 
which have both a literary and an historical compositeness. Not 
onlv are the standpoints of local interest (Samaria, Benjamin, 
Judah and the half-Edomite Judah being involved), but there are 
remarkable developments in the ecclcssiastical bodies (Zadokites of 

i erusalcm, country and holf-Edumite priests, Aaronites) which 
ave influenced both the writing and the revision of the sources 
(see Levites). Yet it is noteworthy that the traditions are usually 
reshaped, readjusted or reinterpreted, and are not replaced by 
entirely new ones. Thus, the Samaritans claim the traditions of 
the land; the Chronicler traces the connexion between " prc-exilic " 
and " post-exilic " Judaeans, ignoring anti obscuring intervening 
events; the south Palestinian cycle of tradition is adapted to the 
history of a descent into and an exodus from Egypt; Zadokite 
priests are enrolled as Aaronites, and the liicrarchical traditions 

* A Samarian (or Ephraimite or N. Israelite) nucleus may be 
recognized in the books of Joshua- Kings; see the articles on ^e.se 
books, Jews, § 6; cf. Meyer, pp. 478 n. 2, 486 seq., and K. Lincke, 
Samaria u. seine Propheten (1903), p. 24. These preserve old 
poetical literature (Judg. v., 2 Sam. 1.), stories of conquest and 
settlement, and they connect with the liturgy in Deut. xxvii. 
Joshua's covenant at Shcchem and the Shechemite covenant-god 
(cf. Kennctt, /oum. Theol. Slud., 1906, pp. 495 sqq.; Linckc, op. cit. 
p. 8g; W. Erbt, Die HebrOer (1906), pp, 27 sqq.; Meyer and Luther, 
pp. 542 sqq-, 550 .seq.). 

2 There seems to oe both political and religious animosity, but 
it is not certain that Josephus is wrong in placing the schism at the 
close of the Persian period; see, on this point, J. Marquart, Isr. u. 
JUd. Gesch. (1896), p. 57 seq.; C. Steuernagel, Thealog. Stud. u. Krit. 
(*909) » P- 5; G. Jahn, Biicher Esra u. Nehemia (Leiden, 1909), 
pp, 173-176; C. C. Torrey, Ezra Studies (Chicago, igio), pp. 321 sqq. 
Old priestly rivalries between Cutha and Babylon may explain why 
the mixed Samaritans became known as Cuthaeans; according to 
the prevailing theory their predecessors, the “ ten tribes," had been 
exiled in the 8th century. 

• The term “post-exilic " is applied to literature and history after 
the return of exflos and the religious reconstruction of Judah. This, 
on the traditional view would be in 537, if there were then any 
prominent return. Failing this, one must descend to the time of 
Nehemiah, which the biblical history itself regards as epoch-making. 
The tendency to make the exile an abrupt and com])lete change in 
life is based upon the theory underlying Chroniclcs-Nehemiah and 
is misleading (see Torrey, op. cit. pp. 287 sqq., &c.). 

* Cf. the “ Deuteronomic " fonn of Samuel, and the depend- 
ence of the literaiy growth of Genesis and the account of the 
exodus and invasion of Palestine upon the “ southern " cycle of 
tradition. 


reveal stages of orderly and active development in order to authorize 
the changing standpoints of different periods and circles.* This 
feature recurs in later Palestinian literature (see Midrash, Talmud) 
where there are later forms of thought and tradition, some elements 
of which, although often of older origin, are almost or entirely wanting 
m the Old Testament. Much that would otherwise be unintelligible 
becomes more clear when one realizes the readiness with which 
.settlers adopt the traditional belief and cu.stom of a land, and the 
psychological fact that teaching must be relevant and must satisfv 
the primary religious feelings and aspirations, that it must not be at 
entire variance with current beliefs, but must represent the older 
beliefs in a new form. Any comparison of the treatment of biblical 
figures or events in the later literature will illustrate the retention 
of certain old details, the appearance of new ones, and an organic 
connexion which is everywhere in accordance with contemporary 
thought and teacliin^. If this raises the presumption that even 
the oldest and most isolated biblical evidence may rest upon still 
older authority, it shows also that the fuller details and context 
cannot be confidently recovered, and that earlier forms would 
accord with earlier Palestinian belief.® Hence, although record.s 
may be most untrustworthy in their present form or connexion, 
one cannot necessarily deny that a romance may presuppose a 
reality of history or that it may preserve the fact of an event even 
at the period to which it is ascribed {e.g. Abraham and Amraphel 
in Gen. xiv.; the invasions before 1000 B.c., &c.). But in all such 
cases the present form of the material may be more profitably used 
for tlie study of the historical or religious conceptions of its age. At 
the same time, the complexity of the vicissitudes of traditions, 
exemplified in modern Palestine itself, cannot be ignored.’ Finally, 
biblic.al history is an intentional and reasoned arrangement of 
material, based upon composite sources, for religious and didactic 
purposes. Regarded as an historical work there is a remarkable 
absence of proportion, and a loss of perspective in the relation 
between antediluvian, patriarchal, Mosaic and later periods. Prom 
the literary-critical results, however, it is not so much the 
history ol consecutive periods as the account of consecutivu 
periods by compilers who arc not far removed from one another 
as regards dates, but difler in standpoints. There w’as, in one 
case, a retro.spect which did not include the deht|[e, and in 
another the patriarchs were actual settlers, a descent into Egytit 
and subsequent exodus being ignored; moreover, the standpoints 
of lho.se who did not go into exile and of those who did and rcturncnl 
would naturally di&r. In weaving the sources together the 
comj>ilers had some acrjuaintance of course with pa.st hi.story, 
but on the whole it manifests itself only slightly (see Jews, § 24), 
and the complete chronological system belongs to the latest stage. 
Investigation must concern itself not with wliat was possibly or 
probably known, but with what is actually proscntcxl. The fact 
remains that when accepted tradition conflicts with more reliabl<! 
evidence it stands u2>on a level by itself; * and it is certain that a 
compilation based upon the knowledge wliich modern research — 
whether in the exact .sciences or in history — has gained would 
have neither meaning for nor influence upon the people whom it 
was desired to instruct. A considerable amount ot earlier history 
and literature has been lost, and it is probable that the traditions 
of the origins of the composite Israelites, as tliey are now preserved, 
embody evidence belonging to the nearer events of the 8th-0Lli 
centimes. The history of these centuries is of fundamental 
importance in any attempt to “ reconstruct " biblical history.® 
The fall of Samaria and Judah was a literary as well as a political 
catastrophe, and precisely how much earlier material has been 

* Cf. S. A. Cook, Critical Notes on Old Testament History (1907), 
pp. 62 seq., 67, 75 sqq., I12 seq. 

* This applies ^o to the prophetical writings, the study of which 
Is complicated by their use of past history to give point to later 
ideas and by the recurrence in history of somewhat similar 
events. As regards the situations which presuppose the ruin 
of Jerusalem and a return of exiles, the obscure events after the 
time of Zerubbabel cannot bo left out of account. (See Jews, 
§§ 14, 17 [p. 282], 22 u. 5, and art. Zephaniah.) 

’ Note the rapid growth and embellishment of tradition, the 
inextricable interweaving of fact and fiction, the circumstantial 
or rationalized stories of imaginary beings, the supernatural or 
mythical stories of thoroughly historical persons, the absolute loss 
of perspective, ancl a reliance not upon the merits of a tradition but 
upon the autliority with which it is associated. 

* Cf. the remarkable Arabian stories of their predecessors, or the 
mingling of accurate and inaccurate data in Manetho and Ctesias. 

' The evidence for Jewish colonies at Elephantine in Upper l^ypt 
(5th century bjC.) has opened up new paths tor inouiry. According to 
some scholars it is probable that they were descended from the 
soldiers settled by Psamtek I. (7th century), and not only are they in 
touch with Judah and Samaria, but in Fsamtek’s time an effort was 
made W the Asiatic and other mercenaries to escape into Ethiopia 
(J. H. Breasted, Eg. hist. doc. iv. 506 seq.). It is aReady suggested 
that allusions to a sojourn in Egypt may refer, not to the remote 
times of Jacob and Moses but to the drcum-stances of the 7th 
century; see C. Steuernagel, op. eit. pp. 7-12; E. Meyer, Sitxungs- 
berichte of the Berlin Academy, June igo8, p. 653, n. x. 
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preserved is a problem in itself. It is very noteworthy, however, 
that, while no care was taken to preserve tlie history of the Chaldean 
and Persian Empires — and consequently the most confused ideas 
subsequently arose — the days of the Assyrian supremacy leave a 
much clearer imprint (cf. even the apocryphal book of Tobit). It 
may perhaps be no mere chance that with the dynasties of Omri and 
Jehu the historical continuity is more firm, that older forms of 
prophetical narrative arc preserved (the times from Ahab to Jehu), 
and t^t to the reign of the great Jeroboam (first half of the 8th 
century) the canonical writers have ascribed the earliest of the 
extant prophetical writings (Amos and Hosea). 

External evidence for Palestine, in emphasizing the necessity 
for a reconsideration of the serious difiliculties in the Old Testament, 
_ and in illustrating at once its agreement and still more 

Aawmmry. pej-piexing disagreement with contemporary conditions, 
furnishes a more striking proof of its uniqueness and of its permanent 
value. The Old Testament preserves traces of forgotten history 
and legend, of strange Oriental mythology, and the remains of a 
semi-heathenish past. " Canonical " liistory, legislation and 
religion assumed their present forms, and, while the earlier stages 
can only incompletely ije traced, the book stands at the head of 
subsequent literature, paving the way for Christianity and Rabbini- 
cal Judaism, anti influencing the growth of JMahoramedanism. In 
leaving the land of its birth it has been taken as a whole, and for 
many centuries has been regarded as an infallible record of divinely 
granted knowledge anti of divinely shaped history. During what 
is relatively a very brief period deeper inquiry and newer knowledge 
have forced a slow, painful but steady readjustment of religious 
convictions. Wliile the ideals and teaching of the Old Testament 
have always struck a resixmsivc chortl, scientific knowledge of 
the evolution of man, of the worltl’s history and of man's place ia 
the universe, constantly reveals the dificrence bctwticn the value 
of the old Oriental legacy tor its influence upon the development 
of mankind and the unessential character of that which has had 
inevitably to be relinquished. Yet, wonderful as the Old Testament 
has ever seemed to past generations, it becomes far more profound 
a phenomenon when it is viewed, not in its own perspective of the 
unity of history — trom the time of Adam, but in the history of 
Palestine and of the old Oriental area. It enshrines the result of 
certain influences, the teacliing of certain truths, and the accpiisition 
of new conceptions of the relations between man and man, and man 
and God. Man’s primary ndigious feeling seeks to bring him into 
associalion with the events and persons of his race, and that which in 
the Old Testament appears^ most perishable, most defective, anti 
which suffers most under critical inquiry, was necessary in order 
to adapt new teaching to the commonly accepted beliefs of a bygone 
and primitive people.* The place of the Old Testament in the 
general education of the world is at the close of one era and at the 
beginning of another. After a lengthy development in the history 
of the human race a definite stage seems to have been reached 
about 5000 B.C. , which step by step led on to those great ancient 
cultures (Egyptian, Aegean, Babylonian) which surrounded Pales- 
tine.’* These have inflncnced all subsequent civilization, and it was 
impos.siblc that ancient Palestine could have been isolated from 
contemporary thought and history. After reaclung an astonishing 
height J (roughly 2500-1500 B.c.)j these civilizing powers slowly 
decayed, and we reach the middle of the first millennium b.c. — the 
age which is associated with the " Deutero-Isziiah " (Isa. xl.-lv.), 
with Cyrus and Zoroaster, with Buddha and Confucius, and with 
Phocylides and Socrates.* This age, which comes midway between 
the second Egyptian dynasty (c. 3000 B.c.) and the present day, 
connects the decline of the old Oriental empires with the rise of the 
Persians, Greeks and Romans. In, both Babylonia and Egypt it 
was an age of revival, but there was no longer any vitality in the 
old soil. In Palestine, on the other hand, the downfall of the old 
monarchies and the infusion of new blood gave fresh life to the land, 
'fhere had indeed been previous immigrations, but the passage from 
the desert into the midst of Palestinian culture led to the adoption 
of the old semi-heathenism of the land, a declension, and a descent 
from the relative simplicity of tribail life.* Now, however, the 
political condiiions were favourable, and for a time Palestine could 
work out its own development. In these vicissitudes which led to 
the growth of the Old Testament, in its preservation among a devoted 
people, and in the results which have ensued down to to-day, it is 
impc^siblc not to believe that the history of the past, with its 
manifold evolutions ctf thought and action, points the way to the 
religion of the future. (S. A. C.) 


* Cf. P. Gardner, Hist. View of New Test. (1904) 26, 44 sqq. 

See Meyer's interesting remarks, Gesch. d. AU, i. §§ 592 sqq. 

* Cf. A. P. Stanley, Jewish Church (1865), Lectures xlv. seq.; 
A. Jeremias, Monoth. Strdmungen (Leipzig, 1904), pt 43 seq. Among 
the developments in Greek thought of this period, especially 
interesting for the Old Testament is the teaching associated with 
l^o^lides of Miletus; see Lincke, Samaria, pp. 47 seq. 

* Cf. G. A. Smith, Hist. Geeg. pp. 85 sqq., also the Arab historian 
Ibn KhaldGn on the effects of civilization upon Arab tribes (see 
e.g. R. A. Nicholson, Lit. Hist, of the Arabs [London, 1907], pp. 439 
sqq.) 
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II. — From Alexander the Great to a.p. fo* 

After the taking of Tyre Alexander decided to advance upon 
Egypt. With the exception of Gaza, the whole of Syria Palaes- 
tine (as it was called) had made its submission. 

That— in summary form — is the narrative of the 
Greek historian Arrian {Anabasis, ii. 25). Apart 
from the facts contained m this statement, the phraseology is of 
some importance, as the district of “ Palestinian Syria ” clearly 
includes more than the territory of the Philistines, which the 
adjective properly denotes (Josephus, Antiquities, i. 6, 2, xiii. v# 
10). From the military point of view — ^and Arrian drew upon 
the memoirs of two of Alexander’s lieutenants — the significant 
thing was that not merely w’as the coast route from Tyre to 
Gaza open, but also there was no danger of a flank attack as the 
expeditionary force proceeded. Palestinian Syria, in fact, is 
here synonymous with w^hat is commonly called Palestine. 
Similarly Josephus quotes from Herodotus the statement that 
the Syrians in Palestine are circumcised and profess to have 
learnt the practice from the Egyptians {C. Apionem, i. 22, 

169, 171, Niese); and he comments that the Jews are the only 
inhabitants of Palestine who do so. These two examples of 
the wider use of the adjective and noun seem to testify txr 
the forgotten predominance of the Philistines in the land ot 
Canaan. 

But, in spite of the statement and silence of Arrian, Jewish 
tradition, as reported by Josephus (Ant. xi. 8, 3 sqq.), represents 
the high priest at Jerusalem as refusing Alexander’s offered 
alliant e and request for supplies. The Samaritans — the Jews- 
ignored in their records all other inhabitants of Palestine — 
courted his favour, but the Jews kept faith with Darius so long’ 
as he lived. Consequently a visit to Jerusalem is interpolated 
in the journey from Tyre to Gaza; and, Alexander, contrary to 
all expectation, is made to respect the high priest’s passive 
resistance. He had seen his figure in a dream; and so he sacri- 
ficed to God according to his direction, inspected the book of 
Daniel, and gave them — and at Uteir request the Jews of Babylon 
and Media — leave to follow their own laws. The Samaritans 
Avere prompt to claim like privileges, but were forced to confess 
that, though they were Hebrews, they were called the Sidonians 
of Shechem and were not Jew.s. The whole story seems to be 
merely a dramatic setting of , the fact that in the new age 
inaugurated by Alexander the Jews enjoyed religious liberty; 
The Samaritans are the villains of the piece. But it is possiUe 
that Palestinian Jews accompanied the expedition as guides 
or exerted their influence with Jews of the Dispersion on behalf 
of Alexander. 

It appears from this tradition that the Jews of Palestine 
occupied little, more than Jerusalem. There were kings of 
Syria in the train of Alexander who thought he was mad when 
he bowed before the high priest. We may draw the inference 
that they formed an insignificant item in the population of a 
small province of the Persian Empire, and yet doubt whether 
they did actually refuse— alone of all the inhabitants of Palestine 
—to submit to the conqueror of the whole. At any rate they 
came into line with the rest of Syria and were included in the 
province of Coelc-Syria, which extended from the Taurus and 
Lebanon range to Egypt. The province was entrusted first of 
all to Parmenio (Curtius iv. i, 4) and by him handed over to 
Andromachus (Curtius iv. 5, 9). In 331 b.c. the Samaritans 
rebelled and burned Andromachus alive (Curtius iv. 8, 9) : 
Alexander came up from Egypt, punished the rebels, and settled 
Macedonians in their city. The loyalty of the Jews he rewarded 
by granting them Samaritan territory free of tribute— according 
to a statement attributed by Josephus (et Apionem^ iia § 43^ 
Niese) to Hecataeus. 

After the deatli of Alexander (323 b.c.) Ptolemy Lag!, who 
became satrap and then king of Egypt by right of conquest 
(Diodorus xviii. 39), invaded Coele-Syria in 320 B.c* _ 

Then or after the battle of Gaza in 31a B.c. Ptolemy ***^"*^^ 
was opposed by the Jews and entered Jerusalem 1^ taking advan- 
ce 0! the Sabbath rest (.Agatharchides ap, Jos. e. Apionem. 
i, 22, §§209 seq.; cf. Ant. xii. i, i). Whenever this occupation 
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took place, Ptolemy became master of Palestine in 31a b.c., 
and though, as Josephus complains, he may have disgraced his 
title, Soier, by momentary severity at the outset, later he created 
in the minds of the Jews the impression that in Palestine or in 
Egypt he was — in deed as well as in name — their preserver. 
Sinc^ 315 B.c. Palestine had been occupied by the forces of 
Antigonus. Ptolemy's successful forward movement was 
imdertakcn by the advice of Seleucus (Diodorus xix, 80 sqq.), 
who followed it up by regaining possession of Babylonia. So 
the Seleucid era in 312 b.c. (cf. Maccabees, i. ro)and the 
dynasty of Sekucus justified the “ prophecy ” of Daniel (xi. 2) ; 
“ And the king of the south (Ptolemy) shall be strong, but one 
of his captains (Seleucus) shall be strong above him and have 
dominion ” (see Sbleucfd Dynasty). 

Abandoned by his captain and future rival, Seleucus, Ptolemy 
retired and left Palestine to Antigonus for ten years. In 302 
B.C., by terms of his alliance with Seleucus, Lysimachus and 
Cas^der, he set out with a considerable force and subdued all 
the cities of Cocle-Syria (Diodorus xx. 113). A rumour of the 
defeat of his allies sent him back from the si^e of Sidon into 
E^t, and in the partition of the empire, which followed their 
victory over Antigonus at Issue, he was ignored. But when 
Seleucus came to claim Palestine as part of his share, he 
found his old chief Ptolemy in possession and retired under 
protest. Frc«n 301 B.C.-198 b.c. Palestine remained, with short 
interruptions, in the bands of the Ptolemies. 

Of Palestine, as it was during this century of Egyptian 
domination, there is much to be learned from the traditions, 
reported by Josephus {Ant. xii. 4), in which the 
career of Joseph, the son of Tobiah, is glorified as 
the means whereby the national misfortunes were 
rectified. This Joseph was the nephew of Onias, son of Simon 
the Righteous, and high priest. Onias is described — in order 
to enh^ce the glory of Joseph — as a man of small intelligence j 
and deficient in wealth. In consequence of this deficiency he 1 
failed to pay the tribute due from the people to Ptolemy, as his 
fathers had done, and is set down by Josephus as a miser who 
«ared nothing for the protest of Ptolemy’s special ambassador. 
Considering the character of Joseph as it was revealed by 
proq>erity, one is tempted to find other explanations of his 
conduct than avarice. It is clearly indicated that the Jews as a 
svhole were poor, and it is admitted that Onias was not wealthy. 
Perhaps it was the Sabbatical year, when no tribute was due. 
Perhaps Onias would not draw upon the sacred treasure in order 
to pay tribute to Ptolemy. In any case Joseph borrowed money 
from his friends in Samaria; and this point in the story proves 
that the Jews were supposed to have dealings with the Samari- 
tans at the time and could require of them the last proof of 
friendship. Armed with his borrowed money, Joseph betook 
himself to Egypt; and there outbid the magnates of Syria when 
the taxes of the province were put up to auction. He had 
gained the ear of the king hjt entertaining his ambassador, and 
the representatives of the cities — the Greek cities of Syriai — 
vvere discomfited. The king gave him troops and he borrowed 
more money from the king’s friends. When he began to collect 
taxes he was met with refusal and insult at Ascalon and at 
Scythopolis, but he executed the chief men of each city and sent 
their goods to the king. Warned by these examples, the Syrians 
opened their gates to him and paid their taxes. For twenty- 
two years he held his office and was to all intents and purposes 
governor of Syria, Phoenicia and Samaria— “ A good man ” 
<Jofiephus caih hhn) “ and a man of mind, who rescued the 
people of the Jews from poverty and weakness, and set them on 
the way to comparative splendour ” (Ant. xii. 4, xo). 

The story illustrates the rise of a wealthy class among the 
Jews of Pidestine, to whom the tolerant and distant rule of the 
Ptolemies afforded wider opportunities. At the beginning it 
is said that the Samaritans were prosperous and persecuted the 
Jews^but this Jewish hero embracing his opportunities reversed 
the situation and presumably paid the tribute due from the Jews 
hy more from the non-Jewish inhabitants of his provmce. 

He is a type of the Jews who embraced the Greek way of life 
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as it was lived at Alexan^a; but his influence in Palestine was 
insidious rather than actively subversive of Judaism. It was 
different when the Jews who wished to be men of the world took 
their Hellenism from the Seleucid court and courted the favour 
of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

Halfway through this century (249 b.c.) the desultory warfare 
between Egypt and the Seleucid power came to a temporary 
end (Dan. xi. b). Ptolemy II. Philadelphus gave his daughter 
Berenice with a great dowrjr to Antiochus II. Theos. When 
Ptolemy died (247 b.c.), Antiochus’ divorced wife Laodice was 
restored to favour, and Antiochus died suddenly in order that 
she might regain her power. Berenice and her son were likewise 
removed from the path of her son Seleucus. In the vain hope 
of protecting his sister Berenice, the new king of Egypt, Ptolemy 
III. Eugcretes I., invaded the Seleucid territory, “ entered the 
fortress of the king of the north ” (Dan. xi. 7 sqq.), and only 
returned — laden with spoils, images captured from Egypt by 
Cambyses,and captives( Jerome on Darnel, loc.cit .) — to put down a 
domestic rebellion. Seleucis reconquered northern Syria without 
much difficulty (Justin xxxvii. 2, i), but on an attempt to seize 
Palestine he was signally defeated by Ptolemy (Justin xxvii. 2, 4). 

In 223 B.c. Antiochus III. the Great came to the throne of 
the Seleucid Empire and set about extending its boundaries in 
different directions. His first attempt on Palestine 
(221 B.c.) failed ; the second succeeded by the 
treachery of Ptolemy’s lieutenant, who had been 
recalled to Alexandria in consequence of his successful resistance 
to the earlier invasion. But in spite of this assistance the 
conquest of Coele-Syria was not quickly achieved; and when 
Antiochus advanced in 218 B.c. he was opposed by the Egyptians 
on land and sea. Nevertheless he made his way into Palestine, 
planted garrisons at Philoteria on the Sea of Galilee and Scytho- 
polis, and finally stormed Rabbath-ammon (Philadelphia), which 
was held by partisans of Egypt. Early in 217 b.c. Ptolemy 
Philopater led his forces towards Raphia, which with Gaza was 
now m the hands of Antiochus, and drove the invaders back. 
The great multitude was given into his hand, but he was not to 
be strengthened permanently by his triumph (Dan. xi. ii sqq.). 
Polybius describes his triumphal progress (v. 86) : “ All the 
cities vied with one another in returning to their allegiance. 
The inhabitants of those parts are always ready to accommodate 
themselves to the situation of the moment and prompt to pay 
the courtesies required by the occasion. And in this case it was 
natural enough because of their deep-seated affection for the 
royal house of Alexandria.” 

When Ptolemy Philopater died in 205 B.c., Antiochus and 
Philip of Macedon, his nominal friends, made a secret compact 
for the division of his possessions outside Egypt. The time had 
come of which Daniel (xi. 13 sqq.) says ; “ The king of the north 
shall return after certain years with a great army and with much 
riches. And in those times there shall many stand up against 
the king of the south; also the robbers of thy people shall 
exalt themselves to establish the vision; but they shall fall.” 
Palestine was apparently allotted to Antiochus and he came to 
take it, while Philip created a diversion in Thrace and Asia 
Minor. Already be had allies among the Jews and, if Daniel 
is to be trusted, there were other Jews who rose up to shake off 
the yoke of foreign supremacy, Seleucid or Eg^tian, and suc- 
ceeded only in rendering the triumph of Antiochus easier of 
achievement. But in the year 200 b.c. Rome intervened with 
an embassy, which declared w-ar upon Philip and directed 
Antiochus and Ptolemy to make peace (Polyb. xvi. 27). And 
in 198 B.c. Antiochus heard that Scopas, Ptolemy’s hired 
commander-in-chief had retaken Coele-Syria (Polyb. xvi. 39) 
and had subdued the nation of the Jews in the winter. For 
these sufficient reasons Antiochus hurried bock and defeated 
Scopas at Paneas, which was known later as Caesarea Philippi 
(Polyb. xvi. 18 seq.). After his victory he took formal possession 
of Batanaea, Samaria, Abda and Gadara; “ and after a little 
the Jews who dwelt round about the shrine called Jerusalem 
came over to him ” (Polyb. xvi. 39). Onty Gaza withstood 
him, as it withstood Alexander; and Polybius (xvi. 40) pauses to 
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praise their fidelity to Ptolemy. The siege of Gaza was famous ; 
but in the end the dty was taken by storm, and Antiochus, 
secure at last of the province, which his ancestors had so long 
coveted, was at peace with Ptolemy, as the Roman embassy 
directed. From Palestine Antiochus turned to the Greek cities 
of Asia Minor, and by rg 6 b.c. he was in Thrace. There he was 
confronted ^ the ambassadors of Rome, who expressed their 
surprise at his actions. Antiochus replied that he was recovering 
tlie territory won by Seleucus his ancestor, and inquired by what 
right did the Romans dispute with him ^out the free cities in 
Asia (Polyb. xviii. 33 seq.). ITie conference was 
off by a false report of Ptolemy’s death, but 
war between Rome and Antiochus was clearly inevit- 
able — and Antiochus was joined by HannibaL After much 
diplomacy, Antiochus advanced into Greece and Rome declared 
war upon him in 191 b.c. (Livy xxxvi. i). He was defeated on 
the seas and driven first out of Greece and then out of Asia 
Minor. His army was practically destroyed at Magnesia, and 
he was forced to accept the terms of peace, which the Romans 
had offered and he had refused before the battle. By the peace 
of Apamca (188 B.C.) abandoned all territory beyond the 
I'aurus and agreed to pay the whole cost of the war. He had 
stood in the b^uteous land— the land of Israel — with destruction 
in his hand. lie had raacle agreement with Ptolemy. He had 
turned his face unto the isles and had taken many. But now 
a commander had put an end to his defiance and had even 
returned his reproach unto him (Dan. xi. 16-18). After 
Magnesia men said “ King Antiochus the Great was " (Appdan, 
Syr. 37); and the by-word was soon justified in fact, for he 
plundered a temple of Bel at Elymats to repient^ his eidiausted 
treasury and met the fitting poziishment £rom the gods at the 
bands of the inhabitants (Diodorus xxix. 1 5). He stunablod and 
fell and was nut found (Dan. xL 19). 

The need which drove Axitux^s to this sacrilcige rested 
heavify upon his eaicoessor Selectcus ZV. (reigned 387-175 B.C.). 

The indefnanity bad still to be paid and Daniel 
designates Seloucus as “ one that shall cause an 
exactor to pa.s£ through the glory of the kingdom ” 
(xi. 20). A iraditioa preserved in 2 Macc. iii. describes the 
attempt of Heliodurus, the Seleucid prime minister, to plunder 
the temple at Jerusalem. The holy city lay in perfect peace 
and the laws were very well kept because of the piety of Ooias 
the high priest. Hut one Simon, a Benjamite, who bad become 
guardian of the temple, quarrelled with Onias about the city 
market, and reported to the governor of Coele-Syria and 
Phoenicia that treasury was full of untold sums of money, 
liie priests and peupile besought Heliodorus to leave this sacred 
treasure untouclued, but he persisted and— in answer to their 
prayers — was overthrown by a horse with a terrible rider and 
scourged by two youths. Onias, fearful of the consequences, 
offered a sacrifice for his restoratkin, and the two youtlvs appeared 
to him with the message that he was restored for tire of 
Onias. The description of the previous tranquillity may be 
exaggerated, though it is clear that the Jews, like the other 
mbabitants of Palestine, must have been left very much to 
thcsnselves; but the enmity between the adherents of Simon 
and the pious Jews, who supported and venerated Onias, seems 
to be a necessary precondition of the state of affairs soon to 
be revealed. There were already Jews who wished to make 
terms with their overlord at all costs. 

When Antiochus IV. Epiphanes (175-164 B.c.) succeeded to 
the throne, Jason— whose name betrays a leaning towards 
Amtio- Hellenism — ^the brother of Onias, offered the king 

oAm IV, a bribe for the high-priesthood and another for leave 
M# jMMoa. to convert Jerusalem into a Greek city (2 Macc. iv. 7 
sqq.). Antiochus had spent his youth at Rome as a hostage, 
and the death of Seleucus found him filling the office of war 
minister at Athens. The Hellenistic Jews were therefore his 
natural allies, and allies were very necessary to him if he was to 
establish himself in Syria. Onias had proceeded to Antioch to 
expUm the disorder and bloodshed due to Jason’s followers, 
«nd 10 Jason, high priest of the Jews by grace of Antiochus, 


had his way. Ihe existing privileges, which the Jews owed to 
their ambassador to Rome, were thrust aside. In defiance of 
the law a gymnasium was set up under Uie shadow of the citadel. 
The young men of the upper classes assumed the Greek hat, and 
were handed together into a gild of ephelfi on the Greek modeL 
In fact Jason established in Jerusali^ the institutions which 
Strabo expressly describes as visible signs of the Greek way of 
life — gymnasia and associations of ephebi and clans and Greek 
names borne by Romans ” (v. p, 264, referring to Neapolis)— 
and that on his own initiative. The party who wished to m^e 
a covenant with the heathen (i Macx. i. ij sqq.) were in the 
majority ; and so far and so bang as they were in the ascendant 
Antiochus was rid of bis chief danger in Palestine, the debatoable 
land between Syria and Egypt. At first Egypt was weifl 
disq^used to him, aa Cleopatra his sister was regent. But 
died in 173 bx. 

The struggle for the possession of Paleatine began in 170 b.c., 
when Ronae was preoccupied with the war against Perseus oi 
Macedonia. Antiochus sent an ambassador to Rome to protest 
that Ptolemy, contrary to all law and equity, was attacking 
lum (Polyb. xxvii. 37). In self-defence, therefore, Antiothas 
advanced through Palestine and defeat^ the Egyptian army 
near Pelusium on the frontier. At the news the yout^ 
Ptoleaty Philometor, fied by sea, onl^ to fall into his uncle’s 
hands; but his younger brother, Ptolemy Euergetes il., was 
proclaimed king by the people of Alexandria (Polyb, xatK. 8). 
Thus Antiocluis entered Egypt as the champion of the 
king and laid siege to Alexandria, which was held the usuipor. 
When he abandoned the siege and returned to Syria, Philometoir, 
whom 1« had established at Men^his, was reooficalod with .his 
brother, being convinced of his protector’s duplicity by the fact 
that he left a Syrian garrison in Pelusium. In 468 bx. Antiochus 
returned and found that the pretext feu: his presence there was 
gone. Moreover, the defeat of Perseus at Pydna set Rqme free 
to take a «t«mg Hue in Egypt. As he approached Al^andria 
Antiochus met the Roman ambassador, and, after « brief 
attempt at evasion, accepted his ultimatum on the spot. He 
evacuated Egypt and returned home cowed (Dan. xi. 30; cf, 
Polyb. xxix. 11). letter he could attend ithe celebration of the 
Roman triumph over Macedonia, and surpass it by a festival at 
Antioch in honour of his conquest of Egypt (Polyb. xxxi. 3-5); 
but the loss of Pelusium made it imperative that he should ha 
sure of Palestine. His friends the Hellenizing Jews bad ^it 
up into faciaons. Menelaus, the brother of Simon the Benjamite, 
had bought the high-priesthood over the head of Jason, who 
fled into the country of the Ammonites, in 172 b.c, (2 Macc. 
iv. 23 sqq.). To secure his position (for he was not even of 
the priestly tribe) Menelaus persuaded the deputy of Antiochus^ 
who was dealing with a revolt at Tarsus, to ]^t Onias to death. 
Antioclius, on his return, had his deputy executed and wejpt for 
the dead Onias. But Menelaus managed to retain his position, 
and his accusers were put to death. Antiochus could pily 
Onias, who had been tempted from the sanctuary at Dembito, 
but he needed an ally in Jerusalem— and money. Then, {«jring 
the first or second invasion of Egypt, Jason, hearing that 
Antiochus was dead, returned suddenly and massacred all thu 
followers of Menelaus who did not take refuge in the citadel. 
had some claim to tlie loyalty of sucli pious Jews as remained, 
because he was of the tribe of Levi — ^in spite of tJie means he, 
like Menelaus, had employed to get the high-priesthc>od. His 
temporary success rev^s the strength of the party who wished 
to adopt the Greek way of life without consenting to the complete 
substitution of the autliority of Antiochus for the prescriptions 
of the Mosaic Law. It was also a warning to Antiochus, who 
returned to exact a bloody vengeance and to loot the Temple 
(169 or 168 B.C.), After the evacuation of Egypt, Antiochus 
followed out the policy which Jason hod suggested to him at the 
first. Jerusalem was suddenly occupied by one of his captains, 

and a gmrison was planted in a new fortress on 

Mount Zion. Then to coerce the Jews into con- 
formity, the Law was outraged in the Holy Place. The wojrship 
of Zeus Oiympius replaced the worship of Yahweb, and swin8 
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were offered as in tiie Elcusinian mysteries. At the same time the 
Samaritan temple at Shechem was made over to Zeus Xenius : 
it is probable that the Samaritans were, like the Jews, divided 
into two parties. The practice of Judaism was prohibited by 
a royal edict (i Macc. i. 41-63; 2 Macc. vi.-vii. 42), and some 
of the Jews died rather than disobey the law of Moses. It is 
legitimate to suppose that this attitude would have surprised 
Antiochus if he had heard of it. His Jewish friends, first Jason 
and then Mcnclaus, had been enlightened enough to throw off 
their prejudices, and, so far as he could know, they represented 
the majority of the Jews. Zeus was for him the supreme god 
of the Greek pantheon, and the syncretism, which he suggested 
for the sake of uniformity in his empire, assuredly involved no 
indignity to the only God of the Jews. At Athens Antiochus 
began to build a vast temple of Zeus Olympius, in place of one 
begun by Peisistratus; but it was only finished by Hadrian in 
A.D. 130. Zeus Olympius was figjired on his coins, and he 
erected a statue of Zeus Olympius in the Temple of Apollo at 
Daphne. More, he identified himself — Epiphanes, God Manifest 
— with Zeus, when he magnified himself above all other gods 
(Dan. xi. 37). To the minority of strict Jews he was therefore 

the abomination of desolation standing where he ought not 
but the majority he carried with him and, when he was dying 
(165 B.c.) during his eastern campaigns, he wrote to the loyal 
Jews as their fellow-citizen and general, exhorting them to 
preserve their present goodwill towards him and his son, on 
the ground that his son would continue his policy in gentleness 
and kindness, and so maintain friendly relations with them 
(2 Macc. ix.). 

For the Jews who still deserved the name the policy of 
Antiochus wore a very different aspect. Many of them became 
martyrs for the Law, and for a time none would 
raise his hand to defend himself on the Sabbath if 
at all. No record remains of the success of the 
Athenian missionary whom Antiochus sent to preach the 
new Catholicism; but the soldiers at any rate did their work 
thoroughly. At last a priestly family at a village called Modein 
committed themselves to active resistance; and, when they 
suspended the Sabbath law for purposes of self-defence, they were 
joined by the Hasidaeans (Assidaeans), who seem to have been 
the spiritual ancestors of the Pharisees. The situation was 
plain enough : unless the particular law of the Sabbath was 
suspended there would soon have l)een none to keep the Law at 
all in Palestine. Jerusalem had apostatized, but the country 
so far as it was populated by Jews was faitlrful. Under Judas 
Maccabeus the outlaws wandered up and down re-establishing 
by force their proscribed religion. In 165 b.c. they attained 
their end, the re^nt of Syria conceded the measure of toleration 
they required with the approval of Rome; and in 164 b.c. the 
temple was purged of its desecration. But Judas did not lay 
down his arms, and added to his resources by rescuing the Jews 
of Galilee and Gilead and settling them in Judaea (r Macc. v.). 
The Nabataean Arabs and the Greeks of Scythopolis befriended 
them, but the province generally was hostile. In spite of their 
hostility Judas more than held his own until the regent defeated 
him at Bethzachariah. The rebels were driven back on Mount 
Zion and were there besieged (163 b.c.). The rumour of a 
pretender to the throne saved them from destruction, and they 
capitulated, exchanging the strongholds they had for their lives. 
At any rate the time of compulsory fusion with the Greeks was 
ended once for all. In 162 b.c. Demetrius, the son of .Seleucus, 
escaped from Rome and was proclaimed king. Like Antiochus 
Epiphanes, who also had spent his youth as a hostage in Rome, 
he was inclined to listen to the Hellenizing Jews, whom he found 
assembled in full force at Antioch, and to support them against 
Judas, who was now supreme in Judaea. But he dealt more 

subtly with them ; instead of a p^an missionary he 

”***' sent them Alcimus, a legitimate high priest, who de- 
tached the Hasidaeans from Jfudas. Indeed, Alcimus and his 
company did more mischief among the Israelites than the heathen 
(1 Macc. vii.23)and Judas took vengeance upon those who deserted 
from him. Nicanor was appointed governor and prevailed upon 


Judas to settle down like an ordinary citizen. But Alcimus com- 
plained to the king and Judas fled just in time to escape being 
sent to Antioch as a prisoner. In the battle of Adasa, which soon 
followed, Nicanor was defeated and his forces annihilated, 
thanks to the Jews who came out from all the villages of Judaea 
(i Macc. vti. 46). At this point (161 b.c.) Judas sent an embassy 
to Rome and an alliance was concluded (i Macc. viii.), too late 
to save Judas from the determined and victorious attack of 
Demetrius. The death of Judas at Elasa left the field open to 
the apostates, and his followers were reduced to the level of 
roving brigands. The Syrian general made fruitless attempts to 
capture them and build forts in Judaea whose garrisons should 
harass Israel (i Macc. ix. 50-53), but Jonathan and Simon, 
brothers of Judas, found their power increase until Jonathan 
ruled at Michmash as judge and destroyed the godless out of 
Lsrael (i Macc. ix. 73). 

In 153 B.c. there appeared another of the series of pretenders 
to the Syrian throne, to whose rivalry Jonathan, and Simon 
after him, owed the position they acquired for 
themselves and their nation. Jonathan was recog- 
nized as the head of the Jews, and his prestige and 
power were such that the charges of the Hellenizing Jews 
received scant attention. As the years went on he became 
Strategus and the Syrian garrisons were withdrawn from all the 
strongholds except Jerusalem and Bcthzur. In 147 b.c. he 
defeated the governor of Coelc-Syria in another civil war and 
received Ekron as his personal reward — as it was said in the name 
of the prophet Zachariah (ix. 7), “ and Ekron shall be as a 
Jebusite.” The king for whom he fought was defeated ; but his 
successor acceded to the demands of Jonathan, added three 
districts of Samaria to Judaea and freed the whole from tribute. 
The next king confirmed this and appointed Simon military 
commander of the district stretching from Tyre to Egypt. So 
with Syrian as well as Jewish troops the brothers set about 
subduing Palestine; and Jonathan sent ambassadors in the name 
of the high priest and people of the Jews to Rome and Sparta. 
In spite of the treacherous murder of Jonathan by the Syrian 
general, the prosperity of the Jews was more than maintained by 
Simon. The port of Joppa, which was already occupied by a 
Jewish garrison, was cleared of its inhabitants and populated 
by Jews. Finally, in 141 b.c., the new era began: the yoke of 
the heathen was taken away from Israel and Simon was declared 
high priest and general and ruler of the Jews for ever until 
there should ari.se a faithful prophet (i Macc. xiii. 41, xiv. 41). 

In 135 B.c. the political ambitions of the Jews were rudely 
checked ; a new king of Syria, Antiochus Sidetes, resented their 
encroachment.s at Joppa and Gazara and drove them 
back into Jerusalem. In 134 famine compelled John 
Hyreanus, who had succeeded his father Simon, to 
a l)elated compliance with the king’s demands. The Jews laid 
down their arms, dismantled Jerusalem, and agreed to pay rent 
for Joppa and Gazara. But in 129 b.c. Antiochus died fighting 
in the East and for sixty-five years the Jews enjoyed indepen- 
dence. John Hyreanus was not slow to take advantage of his 
opportunities. He conquered the Samaritans and destroyed the 
temple on Mount Gerizim. He subdued the Edomites and 
compelled them to become Jews. Soon after his death his sons 
stonned Samaria, which Alexander the Great had colonized with 
Macedonian soldiers, and razed it to the ground. Judas Aristo- 
bulus, who succeeded and was the first of the Hasmonaeans, 
called himself king and followed his father’s example by com- 
pelling the Ituracans to become Jews, and so creating the Galilee 
of New Testament times. In this case, as in that of the h)domites, 
it is natural to suppose that there existed already a nucleus of 
professing Jews which made the wholesale conversion possible. 
By this time (103 b.c.) it was clear that the Hasmonaeans were 
— from Uie point of view of a purist— practically indistinguish- 
able from the Hellenizers whom Judas had opposed so keenly, 
except that they did not abandon the formal observances of 
Judaism, and even enforced them upon foreigners. Conse- 
quently the Jews were divided into two parties — Pharisees and 
Sadducees— of v. hom the Pharisees cared only for doing or 
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enduring the will of God as revealed in Scripture or in the 
events of history. This division bore bitter fruit in the reign of 
PbaHstn Alexander J annaeus ( 104-78 b.c.), who by a standing 

and army achieved a territorial expansion which was little 

Sadducaes. to the mind of the Pharisees. At first his attack upon 
Ptolemais brought him into conflict with Egypt, in which he was 
worsted, but the Jewish general who commanded the Egyptian 
army persuaded the queen to evacuate Palestine. Then he 
turned to the country east of the Jordan, and then to Philistia. 
Later he was utterly defeated by a king of Arabians and fled to 
Jerusalem, only to find that the Pharisees had raised his people 
against him and would only be satisfied by his death, llie 
rebels’ appeal to the Scleucid governor of part of Syria (88 b.c.) 
caused a revulsion in his favour, and finally he made peace by 
more than Roman methods. Aretas, the Arabian king, pressed 
him hard on the south and the east, but he was able to make 
some conquests still on the east of the Jordan. In spite of his 
quarrel with the Pharisees, he seems to have offered the cities 
he conquered the choice between Judaism and destruction 
(Jos. Ant. xiii. 15, 4). Under Alexandra, his widow (78-69 b.c.), 
the Pharisees ruled the Jews and no expansion of the kingdom 
was attempted. It was {hreatened by Tigranes, king of Armenia, 
who then held the Syrian Empire, but a bribe and the imminence 
of the Romans (Jos. Ant. xiii. 16, 4; War i. 5, 3) saved it. At 
her death a civil war began between her sons, which left the 
way open for Rome. Pompey’s lieutenant Scaurus 
entered Syria in 65 b.c., after the final defeat of 
Mithradates, and Pompey soon followed to take command of 
the situation. Three parties pleaded before him, the repre- 
sentatives of the rival kings and a deputation from the people 
who wished to obey no king, but only the priests of their God 
(Jos. Ant. xiv. 3, 2). Pompey finally decided in favour of Hyrca- 
nus, and entered Jerusalem by the aid of his party. The adherents 
of Aristobulus seized and held the temple mount against the 
Romans, but on the Day of Atonement of the year 63 b.c. 
their position was stormed and the priests were cut down at 
the altars (Jos. Ant. xiv. 4, 2 — 4; War i. 7). Hyreanus was left 
as high priest — not king of the Jews — and his territory was 
curtailed. The coast towns and the Decapolis, together with 
Samaria and Scythopolis, were incorporated in the new Roman 
province of Syria. 

In 61 B.c. Pompey celebrated the third of a series of triumphs 
over Africa, Europe and Asia, and in hi.s train, among the 
prisoners of war, was Aristobulus, king of Judaea. Palestine 
meanwhile remained quiet until 57 b.c., when Alexander, the 
son of Aristobulus, escaped from his Roman captivity and 
attempted to make himself master of his father’s kingdom. 
Aulus Gabinius, the new proconsul of Syria, defeated his hastily 
gathered forces, besieged him in one of the fortresses he had 
managed to acquire, and induced him to abandon his attempt 
in return for his life. The impotence of Hyreanus was so 
obvious that Gabinius proceeded to deprive him of all political 
power by dividing the country into five cantons, having Jerusa- 
lem, Gazara, Amathus, Jericho, and Sepphoris, as their capitals. 
Other raids, headed by Aritobulus, or hi.s son, or his adherent 
Peitholaus, disturbed Palestine during the interval between 
57 and 51 B.c. and served to create a prejudice against the Jews 
in the mind of their masters. But with the civil wars which 
began in 49 B.c. there came opportunities which Hyreanus, at 
the instance of Antipater, used to ingratiate himself w ith ('aesar. 
Once more, as in the days of Simon, the suzerain power was 
divided against itself, and, though Rome was as strong as the 
Seleucids had been weak, Caesar was grateful. For timely 
help in the Egyptian War of 47 b.c. Hyreanus was rewarded 
by the title of Ethnarch, and Antipater with the Roman citizen- 
ship and the office of procurator of Judaea. The sons of Antipater 
became deputies for their father; and it appears that Galilee, 
which was entrusted to Herod, fell within his jurisdiction. 

The power of this Idumaean family provoked popular 
uiroda risings and Antipater was poisoned. But Herod held 
his ground as governor of Coele-Syria and retained 
the favour of Cassius and Mark Antony in turn, despite the 
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complaints of the Jewish nobility. In 4a B.c., however, the 
tyrant of Tyre encroached upon Galilean territory and in 40 b.c. 
Herod had to fly for his life before the Parthians. Even as a 
landless fugitive Herod could count upon Roman support. At 
the instance of Mark Antony, and with the assent of Octavian, 
the senate declared him king of Judaea, and after two years' 
fighting he made his title good. Antigonus, whom the Parthians 
had set upon his throne, was beheaded by his Roman allies 
(37 B.C.). As king of the Jews (37-4 b.c.) Herod was completely 
subject and eagerly subservient to his Roman masters. In 
34 B.c. (for example)] or earlier, Mark Antony gave Cleopatra 
the whole of Phoenicia and the coast of the Philistines south of 
Eleuthesus, with the exception only of Tyre and Sidon, part of the 
Arabian territory and the district of Jericho. Herod acquiesced 
and leased Jericho, the most fertile part of his kingdom, from 
Cleopatra. In the war between Antony and Octavian Cleopatra 
prevented Herod from joining Antony and so left him free to 
pay court to Octavian after Actium (31 B.C.). A year later 
Octavian restored to the Jewish kingdom Jericho, Gadara, 
Hippos, Samaria, Gaza, Anthedon, Joppa and Straton’s Tower 
(Caesarea). Secure of his position, Herod began to build temples 
and palaces and whole cities up and down Palestine as visible 
embodiments of the Greek civilization which was to distinguish 
the Roman Empire from barbarian lands. A sedulous courtier, 
he was rewarded with the confidence of Augustus, who ordered 
the procurators of Syria to do nothing without taking his advice. 
But with the establishment of (relatively) universal peace Pales- 
tine ceased to be a factor in general history. Herod the Great 
enlarged his borders and fostered the Greek civilization of the 
cities under his sway. After his death his kingdom was dis- 
membered and gradually came under the direct rule of Rome. 
Herod Agnppa (a.d. 41-44) revived the glories of the reign of 
Alexandra and won the favour of the Pharisees; but his attempt 
to form a confederacy of client-princes was nipped in the bud. 
Even the war which ended with the destruction of Jerusalem 
in A.D. 70, and the rebellion under Hadrian, which led to the 
edict forbidding the Jews to enter Jerusalem, are matters 
proper to the history of the Jews. 

References to authorities other than Josephus are given in the 
cour.se of the article; his Antiquities and War are the chief source 
for tliu period. All modem authorities are given by Schiirer. 

fj. H. A. H.) 

III . — From A.D. 70 to the Present Day. 

Owing to the peculiar conditions of the land and the varied 
interests involved in it, the later history may best be treated 
in four sections. In the first the general political history will 
be set forth; in the second a sketch will be given of the cult 
of the “ holy places ” ; the third will contain some particulars 
regarding the history of modern colonization by foreigners, 
which, while it has not affected the political status of the country, 
has produced very considerable modifications in its population 
and life; and the fourth will consist of a brief notice of the 
progress of exploration and scientific research whereby our 
knowledge of the past and the present of the land has been 
systematized. 

I. Political History from a.d. 70. — ^The destruction of Jerusalem 
was followed by the dispersal of the Jews, of whom till then 
it had been the religious and political centre. The 
first seat of the sanhedrin wa.s at Jamnia (Ycbna), 
where the Rabbinic system began to be formulated. 

This extraordinary spiritual tyranny, for it seems little else, 
acquired a wonderful hold and exercised a singularly uniting 
power over the scattered nation. The sharp contrasts between 
its compulsory religious observances and those of the rest of 
the world prevented such an absorption of the Jewish people 
into the Roman Empire as had caused the disappeartmee of 
the ten tribes of Israel by their merging with the Aissyrians. 

It would appear that at first, after the destruction of the 
city, no specially repressive measures were contemplated by the 
conquering Romans, who rather attempted to reconcile the Jews 
to their subject state by a leniency which had proved successful 
in the case of other tribes brought by conquest within the empire. 
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But they had reckoned without the isolating influence of Rab< 
binism. Here and there small insurrections took place, in 
themselves easily suppressed, but showing the Romans that 
they had a turbulent and troublesome people to deal with. 
At last Hadrian determined to stamp out this aggressive 
Jewish nationalism. He issued an edict forbidding the reading 
of the law, the observance of the Sabbath, and the rite of 
circumcision; and determined to convert the still half-ruined 
Jerusalem into a Roman colony. 

The consequence of this edict was the meteor-like outbreak 
of Bar-Cochebas ( g . v .), a.d. 132-135. The origin of this person 
and the history of his rise to power are unknown. 
C^ebm$. certain whether he himself at first made 

a personal claim to be the promised Messiah; but 
it was his recognition as such by the distinguished Rabbi Akiba, 
then the most influential Jew alive, which placed him in the 
command of the insurrection, with aoo,ooo men at his command. 
Jerusalem was captured, as well as a large number of strongholds 
and villages throughout the country. Julius Severus, sent with 
an immense army by Hadrian, came to quell the insurrection. 
He recaptured Jerusalem, at the siege of which Bar-Cochebas 
himself was slain. The rebels fled to Bether— the modern 
Bittir, near Jerusalem, where the fortress garrisoned by them 
still remains, under the name Khurbet el-Yahud, or “ Ruin of 
the Jews’* — ^and were there defeated and slaughtered in a 
sanguinary encounter. It is said that as many as 580,000 
men were slain I Hadrian then turned Jerusalem into a Roman 
colony, changed its name to Aelia Capitolina, buih a temple of 
Jupiter on the site of the Jewish temple and (it is alleged) a 
temple of Venus on the site of the Holy Sepulchre, and forbade 
any Jew, on pain of death, to appear within sight of the city. 

This disaster was the death-blow to hopes of a Jewish 
national independence, and the leaders of the people devoted 
themselves thenceforth to legal and religi(»us study 
in the Rabbinical schools, which from aj). 135 
(the year of the suppression of the revolt) onwards 
developed in various towns in the hitherto despised province 
of Galilee. Shefa 'Amr (Shafram), Sha'arah (Shaaraim), and espe- 
cially Tubariya (Tiberias) became centres of this learning ; and 
the remains of synagogues of the 2nd or 3rd century which still 
exist in Galilee attest the strength of Judaism in that district 
during the years following the abortive attempt of Bar-Cochebas. 

Palestine thus continued directly under Roman rule. In 
A.D. 105, under Trajan, Cornelius Palma added Gilead and 
Moab to the empire. In 295 Auranitis, Batanea and Trachonitis 
were added to the province. 

The pilgrimage of the Empress Helena prc^erly belongs 
to the second section into which we have divided this history; 
we therefore pass it over for the present. The conversion of 
Constantine to Christianity— or rather the profession of Chris- 
tianity by Constantine — seemed likely to result in another 
Jewish persecution, foreshadowed by severe repressive edicts. 
This, however, was averted by the emperor’s death. 

The progresis of the corrupt Christianity of the empire of 
Byzantium was checked for a while under Julian the A{mstate, 
who, among other indications of his opposition to Christianity, 
rescinded the edicts against the Jews on his coming to the throne 
in 361, and gave orders for the restoration of the Jewish temple. 
The latter work was interrupted almost as soon as begun by 
an extraordinary phenomenon — the outburst of flames and loud 
detonations, easily explained at the time as a divine judgment 
on this direct attempt to falsify the prophecy of Oirist. It 
has been ingeniously suggested in this more scientific generation : 
that the explosion was due to the ignition of some forgotten 
store of oil or naphtha, such as was said to have been stored in 
the temple (2 Macc, i. 19-23, 36), and similar to a store 
discovered, with less disastrous consequences, in another part of 
the city early in the 19th century.^ 

On the partition of the empire in a.d. 395 Palestine 
naturally fell to the share oi the emperor of the East. From this 
onward for more than two hundred years there is a period 
i See PalasHns Expl. Fund Quarterly Statement, sgoa, p. 389. 
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of comparative quiet in Falestme, with no external political 
interference. The country was nominally Christian; llie only 
history it displays being that of the development 
of pilgrimage and of the cult of holy places and of 
relics, varied by occasional persecutions of the Jews. 

The elaborate building operations of Justinian (537*565) must 
not be forgotten. The “ Golden Gate ” of the Temple area 
and part of the church which is now the El-Aksa Mosque at 
Jerusalem, are due to him. 

Not till 61 1 do we find any event of importance in the 
uninteresting record of Byzantine sovereignty. But this and 
the following years were signalized by a series of ^ 

catastrophes of the first magnitude. Chosroes II. 

(qjf.), king of Persia, made an inroad into Syria; joined by 
the Jews, anxious to revenge their misfortunes, he swept over 
the country, carrying plunder and destruction wherever 
he went. Monasteries and churches were burnt and sacked, 
and Jerusalem was taken; the Holy Sepulchre church was 
destroyed and its treasures carried off; the other churches 
were likewise razed to the ground; the patriarch was taken; 
prisoner. It is alleged that 90,000 persons were massacred. 
Thus for a time ^e province of Syria with Palestine was 
lost to the empire of Byzantium. 

The Emperor Ileraclius reconquered the lost territory in 629. 
But his triumph was short-lived. A more formidable enemy 
was already on the way, and the final wresting of Syria from 
the feeble relics of the Roman Empire was imminent. 

The separate tribal units of Arabia, more or less impotent 
when divided and at vrar with one another, received for the 
first time an indissoluble bond of union from the 
prophet Mahomet, whose perfect knowledge of 
human nature (at least of Arab human nature) 
enabled him to formulate a religious system that was calculated 
to command an enthusiastic acceptance by the tribes to which 
Lt was primarily addressed. His successor, Abu Bekr, called 
on the tribes of Arabia to unite and to capture the fertile province 
of %Tia from the Christians. Heraclius had not sufficient 
time to prepare to meet this new foe, and was defeated in 
his first engagement with Abu Bekr. (For the general history 
of this period see Caliphate.) The latter seized Bostra and 
proceeded to march to Damascus. He died, however, before 
carrying out his design (a.o. 634), and was succeeded by Omar, 
who, after a siege of seventy days entered the city. Other 
towns fell in turn, such as Caesarea, Sebusteli (Samaria), Nablua 
(Shechem), Lydd, Jaffa. 

Meanwhile Heraclius was not idle. He collected a huge 
army and in 636 marched against the Arabs. The latter 
retreated to the Yarmuk River, where the Byzantines met them. 
Betrayed, it is said, by a Christian who had suffered personal 
wrongs at the hands of certain of the Byzantine generals, the 
army of Heraclius was utterly defeated, and with it fell the 
Byzantine Empire in Syria and Palestine. 

After this victory Omar’s army marched against Jerusalem, 
which after a feeble resistance capitulated. The terms oiS 
peace, though on the whole moderate, were of a 
galling and humiliating nature, being ingeniously 
(xintrived to make the Christians ever conscious o( their own 
inferiority. Restrictions in church-building, in dress, in the 
use of beasts of burden, in social intercourse with Moslems, andi 
in the use of bells and of the sign of the cross were enforced. 
When these terms were agreed upon and signed Omar, under 
the leadership of the Christian patriarch Sophronius, visited, 
the Holy Rock (the prayer-place of David and the site of the 
Jewish temple). This he found to be defiled with filth, spread 
upon it by the Christians in despite of the Jews. Omar and hia 
followers in person Cleaned it, and established the place of prayer 
which, though later rebuilt, has borne his name ever since. 

Dissensions and rivalries soon broke out among the Moslem 
leaders, and in 661 Moawiya, the first caliph of the Omayyad 
dynasty, transferred the seat of fixe caliphate from 
Mecca to Damascus, where it remained till the 
Abbasids seized the sovereignty and. tEOxisferred it to Bagdad 
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(750). Rivals sprang up from time to time^ In 684 Caliph 
AMalmalik (‘Abd el*Melek), in order to weaken the prestige of 
Mecca, set himself to beauti^ the holy shrine of Jerusalem, 
and built the Kubbet es-Sakhrah, or Dome of the Rock, 
which still remains one of the most beautiful buildings in the 
world (Cauphate: B 5). In 831 the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre was restored; but about a hundred years later it 
was again destroyed as a result of the revolt of the Carmathians 
(q.v.), who in 929 pillaged Mecca. This produced a Moslem 
exodus to Jerusalem, with the consequence mentioned. The 
Carmathian revolt, one of the first of the great splits in the 
Moslem world, was followed by others : in 936 Egypt declared 
its independence, under a line of caliphs which claimed desc ent 
from Fatima, daughter of the prophet (see Fatimites); and 
in 996 Hakim Bi-omrillah mounted the Egyptian throne. This 
madman caused the Church of the Holy Sepulchre to be entirely 
destroyed : and giving himself out to be the incarnation of Deity, 
his cult was founded by two Persians, Darazi and Hamza ibn 
Ah, in the Lebanon; where among the Druses it still persists 
(see Druses). 

The contentions between the Abbasid and Fatimite caliphs 
c-ontinued till 1072, when Palestine suffered its next invasion. 
This was that of the Seljuk Turkomans from Khorasan. On 
behalf of their king, the Khwarizmian general Atsiz invaded 
Palestine and captured Jerusalem and Damascus, and then 
marched on Egypt to carry out his original purpose of de- 
stroying the Fatimites. The Egyptians, however, repulsed the 
invaders and drove them back, retaking the captured Syrian 
cities. 

The sufferings of the Christians and the desecrations of their 
sacred buildings during these troubled times created widespread 
indignation through the west : and this indignation was inflamed 
into fury by Peter the Hermit, a native of Picardy, 
CnMadet, ^ soldier. In 1093 he 

went in pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and in his wrath 
at the miseries of the pilgrims he returned to Europe and 
preached the duty of the Church to rescue the “ holy places ” 
from the infidel. The Church responded, and under Peter’s 
leadership a motley crowd, principally of French origin, set 
out in 1096 for the Holy I.and. Others, under better general- 
ship, followed; but of the 600,000 that started from their homes 
only about 40,000 succeeded in reaching Jerusalem, ill-discipline, 
famine and battles by the way having reduced their ranks. 
They captured Jerusalem, however, in July 1099, and the 
leader of the assault, Godfrey of Boulogne, was made king of 
Jerusalem. 

So was founded the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, whose 
history is one of the most painful ever penned (see Crusades). 

It is a record of almost unredeemed “ envy, hatred, 
malice,” and of vice with its consequent diseases, 
all rendered the more repulsive in that its transactions 
were carried on in the name of religion. For 88 turbulent 
years this feudal kingdom was imposed on the country, and 
then it disappeared as suddenly as it came, leaving no trace 
but the ruins of castles and churches, a few place-names, and 
an undying hereditary hatred of Christianity among the native 
population. 

The abortive Second Crusade (1147), led by the kings of 
France and Germany, came to aid the rapidly weakening I.atin 
kingdom after their failure to hold Edessa against Nureddin, 
the ruler of northern Syrian 

In 1173 Nureddin died, and his kingdom was seized by Saladin 
(Salah ed-Din), a man of Kurdish origin, who had previously 
distinguished himself by capturing Egypt in company with 
Shirkuh, the general of Nureddin. Saladin almost imm^iately 
set himself to drive the Franks from the country. The Frankish 
king was the boy Baldwin IV., who had paid for the errors of 
his fathers by being affl rcted with leprosy. After being defeated 
by Sahtdin at Banks, the Franks were compelled to make a 
treaty wilii the Moslm leader. The treaty was broken, ai^ 
Saladin proceeded to take action. The wretdied leper king 
meanwhile died, his successor, Baldwin V. also a young boy, ] 
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was poisoned, and the kingdom passed to the worthless Guy 
de Lusignan, who in the following year (1187) was crushed 
by Saladin at the battle of Hattin, which restored the whole 
of Palestine to the Moslems. 

Tiw Third Crusade (1189) to recover Jerusalem was led 
by Frederick I. of Germany. Acre was captured, but quarrels 
among the chiefs of the expedition made the enterprise in- 
effective. It was in this crusade that Richard Caur-de-Lion 
was especially distinguished among the Frankish warriors^ 

Salad'm died in 1193, In 1198 and 1204 took place the Fourth 
and Fifth Crusades — mere expeditions, as abortive as the third. 
And as though it were fore-ordained that no element of horror 
should be wanting from the history of the crusades, in 121a 
there took place one of the most ghastly tragedies that has ever 
happened in the world— the Crusade of the Children. Fifty 
thousand boys and girls were persuaded by some pestilent 
dreamers that their childish innocence would effect what their 
immoral fathers had failed to accomplish, and so left their 
homes on an expedition to capture the Holy Land. The vast 
majority never returned; the happiest of them were ship- 
wrecked and drowned in the Mediterranean. This event is of 
some historical importance in that it indicates how obvious to> 
their contemporaries was the evil character of those engaged 
in the more serious expeditions.^ 

The other four crusades which took place from time to time 
down to 1272 are of no special importance, though there is a 
certain amount of interest in the fact that after the Sixtit 
Crusade, in 1229, emperor Frederick II. was permitted to occupy 
Jerusalem for ten years. But a new element, the Mongolkns of 
Central Asia, now bursts in on the scene. The tribes from east 
of the Caspian had conquered Persia in 1218. They w-ere driven 
w'cstward by pressure of the Tatars, and in 1*28 had been called 
by the ruler of Damascus to his aid. In 1240, however, they 
tmnsferred their alliance to the sultan of Eg^t, and pilled 
northern Syria, Driven downward through Galilee they seized 
Jerusalem, massacred its inhabitants and plundered its churches.- 
They then marched on to Gaza, where the Egyptians joined 
them, and together inflicted a crushing defeat on the Christians. 
and Moslems of Syria, for once compelled to unite by the common 
danger. The Khwarizmians and Egyptians afterwards quar- 
relled, and the former were compelled to retire, leaving; 
Palestine under the rule of the Mameluke “ sultans of Egypt*. 
Shortly afterwards however, another Central Asktic invasion — 
that of the Tatar tribes, took place. Under their leader Hukgik 
these tribes came by way of Bagdad, which they captured in 
1258, and in 1260 they attacked and captured Damascus and 
ravaged Syria. Bibars (Beibars, Baibars), general of the 
Egyptian sultan Kotuz, met and drove them back; and having 
murdered his master, became sultan in his stead. He then 
proceeded to attack and destroy the relics of Christkn posses- 
sion in Palestine. One after another— Caesarea, Safed, Jaffa,. 
Antioch — they fell, leaving at last Acre (Akka) only. Bibars- 
died in 1277, and in 1291 Acre itself was captured by Khatdl 
son of Kaltt'un, who thus put a final end to Frankish domination* 

During the r4th century there is little of interest in the history 
of Palestine. , The Christkns made efforts to creep back to 
their former possessions, and churches were rebuilt in Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem and Nazareth; but another devastation was the result, 
of the ferocious inroads of the Mongolian Timur (Tamerlane^ 
in 1400. 

The last stage of the history of Palestine was reached in 1516, 
when the war between the Ottoman sultan and the Mamelukes, 
of Egypt resulted in the transference of the country 
to the dominion of the Turks. This change of rulers 
did not produce much change in the administration 
or condition of the country. Local governors were appointed 
from headquarters : revenues were annually sent to Constan- 
tinople; various public works were undertaken, such as the 

1 This story is probably the historic basis of the legend of the 

Pied Piper of Hamelin.'' 

* The Mamelukes were originally military slavey who in 
succeeded in seizing the supreme power. See Eoypt; 

{Moslem Period^, 
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rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem by Suleiman the Magnificent 
(1537): but on the whole Palestine ceases for nearly three hundred 
years from this point to have a history, save the drearj^ record of 
the sanguinary quarrels of local sheiks and of oppression of the 
peasants by the vwious government officials. Few names 
or events stand out in the history of this period : perhaps the 
most interesting personality is that of the Druse prince Fakhr 
ud-Din (1595-1634), whose expulsion of the Arabs from the coast 
as far south as Acre, and establishment of his own kingdom, 
in defiance of Ottoman authority — to say nothing of his dilettante 
cultivation of art, the result of a temporary sojourn in Italy — 
make him worth a passing notice. The German botanist, 
I.eonhard Rauwolf (d. 1596 or i6o6), who visited Palestine in 
1575, has left a vivid description of the difficulties that then 
beset even so simple a journey as that from Jaffa to Jerusalem. 
The former town he found in ruins. A safe-conduct had to be 
obtained from the governor of Kamleh before the party could 
proceed. At Yazur they were stopped by an official who 
extorted heavy blackmail on the ground that the sultan had 
given him charge of the “ holy places ” and had forbidden 
him to admit anyone to them without payment (!) Farther 
on they had a scuffle with certain “Arabians”; and at last, 
after successfully accomplishing the passage of the “ rough 
and stony ” road tliat led to Jerusalem, they were obliged to 
dismount before the gate of the city till they should receive 
licence from the governor to enter. 

Towards the close of the i8th century a chief of the family 
of Zaidan, named Dhaher el-Amir, rose to power in Acre. To 
him fled from Egypt an Albanian slave named 

- ««Mr. (from the expertness with wliich he 

had been wont to carry out his master’s orders to get rid of 
inconvenient rivals) bore the surname el- Jazzar, “ the butcher.” 
He had, however, incurred punishment for refusing to obey 
a command of his master, Mahommed Bey, and so took 
refuge with the Palestinian sheik. After five years Maliommed 
Bey died and el-Jazzar returned to Egypt. Dhaher revolted 
against the Turkish government and el-Jazzar was commis- 
sioned to quell the rising; his long residence with Dhaher having 
given him knowledge which marked him out as the most 
suitable for the purpose. He was successful in his enterprise, 
and was installed as governor in Dhaher’s place. He was 
a man of barbaric aesthetic tastes, and Acre owes some of 
its public buildings to him : but he was also capricious and 
tyrannical, and well lived up to his surname. Till 1791 the 
French had had factories and business establishments at Acre; ^ 
el-Jazzar ordered them in that year summarily to leave the 
town. In 1798 Napoleon, returning from his unsuccessful 
attempt at founding an empire on the Nile, came to stir up a 
Syrian rising against tlie Turkish authorities. He attacked 
el-Jazzar in Acre, after capturing Jaffa, Ramleh and Lydd. 
A detachment of troops was sent under General Jean Baptiste 
£ 16 ber across the plain of Esdraelon to take Nazareth and 
Tiberias, and defeated the Arabs between Fuleh and Afuleh. 
Napoleon was however compelled by the English to raise the 
siege. Kl-Jazzar died in 1806 and was succeeded by his milder 
adopted son, Suleiman, who on his death in 1814 was followed 
by the fanatic Abdullah. ■ This bigoted Moslem caused the 
Jewish secretary of his office to be murdered. The Jew had 
anticipated just such an event, and had secretly arranged that 
after his death an inventory of Abdullah’s property should fall 
into the hands of the government — ^knowing that the latter 
had claims on the estates of el-Jazzar and Suleiman. The 
government accordingly pressed their claims ; Abdullah refused 
to pay, and was besieged m Acre. He called for the intervention 
of Mehemet Ah, governor of Egypt; the latter settled the 
dispute, but AbduUah then refused to discharge the claims of 
Mehemet Ali. The latter accordingly sent 20,000 men under 
the command of his son Ibrahim Pasha, who besieged Acre 
in 1831 and entered and plundered it. So began the short- 
lived Egyptian domination of Palestine. Mehemet Ali proved 

1 When this French colony was established is uncertain; 
Kanadrell found them there at the end of the 17th century.) i 
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no less a tyrannical master than the Turks the sheiks; 
the country revolted in 1834, but the insurrection was quellecB 
In 1840 Lebanon revolted; and in the same yew the Turks, 
with the aid of France, England and Austria regained Palestine 
and expelled the Egyptian governor. 

From 1840 onwards the Ottoman government gradually 
strengthened its hold on Palestine. The power of the loc^ 
sheiks was step by step reduced, till it at last became 
evanescent — to the unmixed advantage of the whole 
I country; and the increase of European interests 
has led to the establishment of consulates and vice-consulates 
of the Great Powers in Jerusalem and in the ports. 

The battle of religions still continued. In 1847 the dispute in 
the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem about the right to mark 
with a star the birthplace of Christ became one of the prime 
causes of the Crimean War. In i860 occurred a sudden anti- 
Christian outbreak in Damascus and the Lebanon, in which 
14,000 Christians were massacred. On the other hand it may 
be mentioned that on the 30th of June 1855 the cross was for 
the first time since the crusades borne aloft through the streets 
of Jerusalem on the occasion of the visit of a European prince; 
and that in 1858 the sacred area of the Haramesh-Sherif — the 
mosque on the site of the Temple of Jerusalem — was for the 
first time thrown open to Christian visitors. The latter half 
of the 19th century is mainly occupied with the record of a very 
remarkable process of colonization and settlement — French 
and Russian monastic and other establishments, some of them 
scmi-rcligious and semi-political; German colonies; fanatical 
American communities; Jewish agricultural settlements — all 
so to speak, “ nibbling ” at the country, and each so intent 
upon gaining a step on its rivals as to be forgetful of the gathering 
storm. For in the background of all is the vast peninsula of 
Arabia, which at long intervals fills with its wild, untamable 
humanity to a point beyond which it cannot support them. 
Tliis has been the origin of the long succession of Semitic waves — 
Babylonian, Assyrian, Canaanite, Hebrew, Nabataean, Moslem 
— that have flowed over Mesopotamia and Palestine; there is 
every reason to suppose that they will be followed by others, 
and that the Arab will remain master at the end, as he was in 
in beginning. 

In z8^ Herzl ^q.v.) issued his proposal for the establishment 
of a Jewi.sh state in Palestine and m 1898 he came to the country 
to investigate its possiblities. The same year was signalized 
by the picturesque visit of the German emperor, William II., 
which gave a great stimulus to German interests in the Holy 
Land. 

In 1902 Palestine was devastated by a severe epidemic of 
cholera. In 1906 arose a dispute between the British and 
Turkish governments about the bound^ between Turkish and 
Egyptian territory, as the Turks had interfered with some of 
the landmarks. A joint commission was appointed, which 
marked out the boundary from Rafah, about midway between 
Gaza and El-Ari$h, in an almost straight line S.S.W. to Tabah 
in 2g^ 30' on the west side of the Gulf of Akaba. A map of 
the boundary will be found in the Geographical Journal (1907), 
xxix. 88. 

2. The Holy Places . — ^To the vast majority of civilized 
humanity, Jewish, Christian and Moslem, the religious interest 
of the associations of Palestine predominates over every other, 
and at all ages has attracted pilgrims to its shrines. We need 
not here do more than allude to the centralization of Jewish 
ideas and aspirations in Jerusalem, especially in the holy rock 
on which tradition (and probably textual corruption) have 
placed the scene of Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac, and over which 
the Most Holy Place of the Temple stood. The same associations 
are those of the Moslem, whose religion has so strangely absorbed 
the prophets and traditions of the older faiths. Other shrines, 
such as the alleged tomb of Moses, and the mosque of Hebron 
over the cave of Machpelah, are the centres of Moslem pilgrimage.^ 
Qirktianity is however responsible for the greatest development 
of the cult of holy places, and it is to the sacred shrines of 
Christendom that we propose to confine our attention. 
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There is no evidence that the earliest Christians were imbued 
with tlie archaeological spirit that interested itself in sites which 
the Risen Lord haS vacated. The site of Golgotha and of the 
the Holy Sepulchre, of the manger or of the home at Bethany, 
were to them of no special moment in comparison with the one 
all-important fact that “ Christ was risen.” It was not till the 
clear-cut impress of the events of Christ’s life, death and 
resurrection had with the lapse of years faded from human 
recollection, that there arose a desire to “ seek the living among 
the dead.” The story begins with Helena, mother of Constan- 
tine the Great, who became fired with zeal to fix definitely 
the spots where the great events of Christianity had taken 
place, and in a.d. 326 visited Palestine for the purpose. 

Helena’s pilgrimage was, as might be expected, 
SepJ/ei^. with complete success. The True Cross 

was discovered; and by excavation conducted 
under Constantine’s auspices, the Holy Sepulchre, “ contrary' 
to all expectation ” as Eusebius naively says, was discovered 
also (see Jerusalem; and Sepulchre, The Holy). Tlic 
seed thus sown rapidly germinated and multiplied. The stream 
of pilgrimage to the Holy Land began immediately, and has been 
flowing ever since. Onwards from a.d. 333, when an anonymous 
pilgrim from Bordeaux visited the “ holy places ” and left a 
succinct account of his route and of the sights which came under 
his notice, we possess a continuous chain of testimony written 
by pilgrims relating what they heard and saw. 

It is a pathetic record. No site, no legend, is too impossible 
for the unquestioning faith of these simple-minded men and 
women. And by comparing one record with another, we can 
follow the multiplication of ” holy places,” and sometimes can 
even see them being shifted from one spot to another, as the 
centuries pass. Not one of these devout souls had any shadow 
of suspicion that, except natural features (such as the Mount 
of Olives, the Jordan, Ebal, Gerizim, &c,) and possibly a very 
few individual sites (such as Jacob’s well at Shcchem), there 
was not a single spot in the whole elaborate system that could 
show even the flimsiest evidence of authenticity ! The growth 
and development of “ holy sites ” can best be illustrated, in 
an article like the present, by a few figures. The account of 
the “ holy places ” seen in Palestine by the Bordeaux pilgrim, 
just mentioned, occupies twelve pages in the translation of the 
Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society (in whose public’ations the 
records of these early travellers can most conveniently be 
studied): and those twelve pages may be reduced to seven 
or eight as they are printed with wide margins, and have many 
footnotes added by the editor. On the other hand the ex- 
periences and observations of Felix Fabri, a Dominican monk 
who came to Palestine about a.d, 1480, occupies in the same 
series two large volumes of over 600 pages each I ^ 

This process of development has been illustrated in our own 
time — ^a single instance will suffice. In the so-called “Via 
. 'Oolorosa ” is a cave which was opened and planned about 1870. 
It subsequently became closed and forgotten, houses covering 
its entrance. In 1906 it was re-opened, the houses being cleared 
away, and a hospice for Greek pilgrims erected in place of them. 
During these works some local archaeologists attempted to pene- 
trate the cave but were driven away by the labourers with 
curses. At last the hospice was finished and the cave opened 
for inspection. A pair of stocks was then shown beautifully 
cut in the rock, where no stocks appeared in the plan of 1870; 
with a crude painting su.spended on the wall above, blasphem- 
ously representing the Messiah confined in them ! 

The Franciscans were nominated custodians of the “holy 
places” by Pope Gregory IX, in 1230. Certain sites have, 
however, always been held by the Oriental sects, and since 
1808, when the Holy Sepulchre Church was destroyed by fire, 
the number of these has greatly increased. Inde^ the 19th 

1 This comparison is made in full realization of the fact that the 
Bordeaux record is a dry catalogue, and that Fabri's work is swelled 
by tile miscellaneous gossip and " padding ” which makes it one 
of the most delightful books ever written in the middle ages. 

0 See the exposure in the Revue Biblique (the organ of the Dominican 
school of St Stephen at Jerusalem) for 1907. 


century was disgraced, in Palestine, by a feverish scramble ” 
for sacred sites, in which the most rudimentary ethics of 
Christianity were forgotten m the all-mastering desire to oust 
rival sects and orders. Bribery, fraud, even violence, have 
in turn been employed to serve the end in view : and (hurches, 
chapels and monasteries, most of them in the worst architectural 
taste, have sprung up like mushrooms over the surface of the 
country, and are perpetuating the memory of pseudo-sanctuaries 
which from every point of view were best relegated to oblivion. 
The zeal and self-sacrificing devotion which some of these 
establishments, and their inmates, display, and their noble 
labours on behalf of the countiy, its people and its history, 
throw into yet more painful relief the actions and attitudes of 
some of their fellow-Christians. 

The authenticity of the “ holy places ” was first attacked 
seriously in the iSth century by a bookseller of Altona named 
K-orte; anti since he led the way, a steady fire of criticism has been 
poured at this huge mass of invention. The process of manu- 
facturing new sites, however, continues unchecked. Even the 
Prulestant churc hes arc not exempt from blame in the matter ; 
a small tomb near the Damascus Gate of Jersualem has been 
fixed upon by a number of English enthusiasts as the true “ Holy 
Sepulchre,” an identification for which there is nothing to be said. 

The monasteries of the Roman communion and their residents 
were under French protection until the disturbance between 
Greek and Franciscan monks in the Holy Sepulchre Church 
(Nov. 4, 1901), which arose over the question as to the right to 
sweep u certain flight of stairs. Stones and other weapons were 
freely used, and several of the combatants and bystanders were 
seriously injured. As one result of the subsequent investiga- 
tions, Latin monks of other countries were assigned to the 
protection of the consuls of those countries. 

3. Colonization , — Down to the time of Mehemet Ali the only 
foreigners permanently resident in the country were the members 
of various monastic orders, and a few traders, such as the 
French merchants of Acre. The first protestant missionaries 
(those under the London Society for the Promotion of Christianity 
amor^ the Jews), settled in Jerusalem in 1823; to them is due 
the inception of the trade in olive-wood articles, invented for the 
support of their converts. In 1846-1848 a remarkable religious 
brotherhood (the Briiderhaus, founded by Spittler of Basel) 
settled in Jerusalem : it was originally intended to be a settle- 
ment of celibate mechanics that would form a nucleus of 
mission work to evangelize the world. One of this community was 
Dr C. Schick, who lived over 50 years in Jerusalem, and made 
many valuable contributions to its archaeology. In 1849 caihe 
the first of several examples that have appeared in Palestine 
from time to time of that curious product of American religious 
life — a community of dupes or visionaries led by a prophet or 
prophetess with claims to divine guidance. The leader in this 
case was one Mrs Minor, who came to prepare the land for 
the expected Second Advent. Her followers quarrelled and 
separated in 1853. This event is of importance, as it had much 
to do with the remarkable development of Jewish colonization 
which is a special feature of the latter part of the history of the 
19th century in Palestine. For Mrs Minor, having an interest 
in the Jewish people, was befriended by Sir Moses Montefiore; 
after her death her property was placed in charge of a Jew, and 
later passed into the hands of the Alliance Israelite Universellci. 
This body in 1870 established an agricultural colony for Jews 
on the road from Jaffa to Jerusalem (“ Mikweh Israel ”). 

Another visionary American colony, led by a certain Adams, 
came in 1866. They brought with them framed houses from 
America, which are still standing at Jaffa. But the Adamsites 
suffered from disease and poverty, and lost heart in a couple of 
years: returning to America, they sold their property to a 
German community, the Tempelgemeinde, a Unitarian sect led 
by Messrs Hoffmann and Hardegg who established themselves 
in Jaffa in 1868. Unlike the ill-fated American communities, 
these hardy Wurttemberg peasants have flourished in Palestine, 
and their three colonies — at Jaffa, Haifa, and Jerusalem — are 
the most important European communities now In the country, 
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Since 1870 there has been a steady development of Jewish 
immigratioB, consisting principally of refugees from countries 
where anti-Semitism is an important element in politics. Baron 
de Rothschild has invested large sums in Jewish colonies, but 
at the commencement of the present century he handed over 
their adntinistratkm to the Jewish Colonization Association. 
Time alone can show how far these colonies are likely to be 
permanently successful, or how the subtly enervating influence 
of the climate will affect later generations. 

4. Exploration. — Previous to the 19th centuty the turbulent 
condition of the country made exploration difficult, and, off 
the beaten track, impossible. There are many books written 
by early pilgrims and by more secular travellers who visited 
the country, which — when they are not devoted to the setting 
forth of valueless traditions, as is too often the case — give very 
useful and interesting pictures of the conditions of life and 
of travel in the country. Scientific exploration does not begin 
before Edward Robinson, an American clergyman, who, after 
devoting many years to study to fit himself for the work, made 
a series of journeys through the country, and under the title 
of Biblical Researches in Palestine (1841-1856) published his 
itineraries and observations. His work is marred by the 
hastiness of his visits and consequent superficiality of his 
descriptions of sites, and by some rash and untenable identifi- 
cations : but it is at once a standard and the foundation of 
all subsequent topographical work in the country. He was 
worthily followed by Titus Tobler, who in 1853 and later years 
published volumes abounding in exact observation; and by 
Vw Guerin, whose Description geographique, kistori^e, et 
afehidogique ie la Palestine, in 7 vols. (186^1880), contains 
aA extraordiiMury mass of material collected in personal travel 
through the country. 

In 1864 was founoEed the Palestine Exploration Fund, under 
the auspices of which an ordnance survey map of the country 
was completed (published 18S1), and accompanied by volumes 
containing memoirs on the topography, orography, hydro- 
graphy, archaeology, fauna and flora, and other details. A 
simihir work east of the Jordan was begun but (1882) stopped 
by the Ottoman government. The same society initiated the 
scientific exploration of the mounds of Palestine. In 1891 it 
excavated Tell el-Hesi (Lachidi); in 1896-1898 the south wall 
of Jerusalem; in 1898-1900 Tell es-Safi (Gath) and some smaller 
moumds in the Shnphelob; all under the direction of Dr F. J. 
Bliss* In 190a it began the excavation of Cezer under the 
direction of R. A. S. Maicalister (see Gezer). 

like example thus set has been followed by French, German 
and American explorers. The Denischer Palastina-V erein wa.s 
founded in 1878, and under its auspices important surveys have 
been carried out, especially those of G. Schumacher cast of the 
Jordan; Tril el-Sfutesellim (Megiddo) has also been excavated. 
The Austrian Dr E. Sellin, working independently, has excavated 
Tell Ta'nuk (Taanach), and in 1907 began work upon the mount 
of Jericho. An admirable biblic^ and archaeological school, 
under the control of the Dominican order, exists at Jerusalem; 
and German and American archaeological institutions, educa- 
tional in purpose, are also there estatfiished. Valuable work in 
exploration is annually done by the directors of these schools 
and by their pu^. Under this head we must not omit to 
mention A. Musffi^s investigations of some remote parts of 
Eastern Palestine, and R. E.. Briinnow’s great survey ^ Petra, 
with part of Moab and Edom* 

Bibliogramiy. — T he literature relating to Palestine is very 
abundant; see especially, P. Thomsen, Systemat. Sibliog. /. PtdasHna- 
LUeratm. I., (Leipzig, 1008). A large collection of 

name* ol works wnl be fo\stid m R. Rdhricht, Bibliotheca nographica 
Palaestinao [iSga\. Older bibliographies arc T. Tobler, Biblio- 
gmphica Gtoerapkica PaJaestinae (i860), with a supplement in 
Petzhotdt's Never Anseiger ftlr Bibliograpkie und Sibliothehwiseete- 
sc^ (r^5>- 

Tovograeky. — G. Ritter, Vergleichende Erdkwnde, xv.-«vil. 
(1848-1853); £. Rolnnsoa, BibliceH Researches in Palestine (1841), 
L^r BMxcal Researches (1856), Physical Geography (1865); A. 
Reland, Pataeetina monumentis veteribue illvstrata (1714); H. B. 
Tristram, Land of Israd (1865), Land of Moab (1875) ; The Palestine 


Exploration Fwtd, map and companion volumes (Memoirs of tho 
Survey of Western Palestine), 7 vols. ; S. Merrill, East of the Jordan 
(1881); T. Tobler, Bethlehem (1849), Nazareth (1868), Dritte Wandee- 
ung (1859); C. R. Conder, Tent Work in Palestine (1878): G. Schu- 
macher, Across the Jordan (1885), The Jauktn (1888), Abila 
Peila (x888), and Northern Ajlun (1890); C. R. Cornier, Hath and 
Moab (i88j); C. Baedeker, Palestine and Syria (1906); Victor 
Gu6rin, Description gtographiqm, historiqtte, et archiologtque de la 
Palestine (1868-1880); G. A. Smith, Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land (1S97); F. J. Bliss, The Development of Pedestine Explora- 
tion (1906). 

History. — L. B. Paton, Early History of Syria and Palestine 
(1902); H. Winckler in 3rd ed. of Schrader's Keilinsrhriften u. d. 
Alte Test. (1903); G. Cormack, Egypt in Asia (1908); see further 
art. Jews: §45; J. A. Montgomery, The Samaritans (1907): E. 
Schiirer, Geschichle des iiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Chnsti 
{3rd ed., 1898); S. Merrill, Galilee in the Time of Christ (1885); W. 
Besant and E. H. Palmer, Jerusalem (4th ed., 1899); Regesta regrti 
hierosotymitani, jogf-jzqi (ed. R. Rdhricht, 1893, 1904); R. 
Rdhricht, Geschichte der Kreuzzilgj (1898); B. von Kugk-r, Geschichle 
der Kreuazuga (1880); C. R. Conder, Latin Kingdom of JerttseUetn, 
rog^-jagi (1897); E. G. Rey, Les Colonies franques de Syrie (1883); 
J. Finn, Stirring Times or Records from Jerusalem (1878); C. H. 
Chnrchill, Mount Lebanon {1853, for modern history). 

Religion, Folklore, Custom. — H. J. van I^nnep, Bible Lands, 
their Modern Customs and Manners (1875); W. M. 'i'homson. The 
Land and ike Book (1881-1883); W. K. Smith, Lectures on the Re- 
ligion of the Semites (1894); G! A. Barton, Sketch of Semitic Origins 
(1902); S. I. Curtis, Primitive Semitic Religion To-day (1902); 
W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage (1903); J. E. Hanauer, Tales 
Told in Palestine (1904); J. I-agrange, Etudes sur les religions simi- 
tiques (1905): J. E. Hanauer, Folklore of the Holy Land (1Q07); 
J. G. Frazer, Adonis, Atlis and Osiris : Studies in the History 
of Oriental Religion (1907) ; A. Janssen, Couiumes des Arahes au 
Pays de Moab (1908); S. A. Cook, Religion of Ancient Palestine 
(1908). 

Excavations and Archaeology.— C. Clermont -Ganneau, 
Recueil d'archiologie orientate (from 1885), Archaeological Researches 
in Palestine, fSyj-rSTj: (z vols., 1899, 1896); W. M. F. Pietrir, 
Tell el-Hesy (1891); F. j. Bliss, A Mound of Many Cities (1894), 
Excavations at Jerusalem, iSoj-iSgy (1898); F. J. Bliss and R. A. S. 
Macalister, Excavations in Palestine, iSgS-igcro (1902); £. Sellin, 
Tell Ta'annek jDenkschriften of the Vienna Academy, 1904); J. P. 
Peters and H. Thiersch, Painted Tombs in the Necropolis of Marissa 
(1905); G. Schumacher, Tell el-Mutesellim, vol. i. (1908); E. Sellin, 
Excav. of Jericho, in Mitteil. d. deulschen orient. Ceseltsehafi sai 
Berlin, No. 39 (1908) ; G, Perrot and C. Chipiez, History of Art iu 
Sardinia, Judaea, «&c. (1^0); I. Benzinger, HebrSische Arck&ologie 
(2nd ed., 1907); H. Vincent, Canaan d'aprts V exploration ricente 
(1907); H. Gressmann, Ausgrab. in Pal. u. d. Afte Test. (igo8), 
Pal. Erdgeruch in der israel. Relig. (190^: S. R. Driver, Modern 
Research as illustrnting the Bible (1909); P. Thomsen, Paldstina u. 
seine Kuliur (1909). 

Epigraphy and Numismatics. — F. de Saulcy, Nimismatique de 
la Terre Sainte (1874); F. W. Madden, Coins of the Jews (18&1); 
T. Reinacb, Jewish Coins (1903). See further, Semitic Languages 
and Numismatics. 

The “ Holy Places." — Li6vin de Hamme, Guide de la Terre 
Sainte (1876), 

Early Pilgrims and Geographers. — A. Netibaner, La gSa- 
f^aphie du Talmud (1868); P. de Lagarde, OnomasHca sacra (18^); 
E. CaroK^y, Itiniraires de la Terre Sainte (1847); P. Geycr, Itinera 
hierofolymitana, saec., iv.-viii. (1898). Publications of the Soci6t6 
de Torient Latin, anti of the Palestine Pilgrims Text Society. 

Fauna and Flora. — H. B. Tristram, Natural History of the Bible 
(18G7); G. E. Post, Flora of Syria. Palestine and Stnai (189G), 

Climate. — J. Glaisher, Meteorological Observations at Jerusalem 
(1903). 

Journals. — Quarterly Statement, Palestine Exploration Fund 
(from 1869): Zeiischrift des deutschen Paldstina-Vereins (from 
1878); Revtte hiblique (from 1892); Revue de i’ orient Latin (from 
1893); Mitteilumgen der vordefasiatisehen Gesellsehaft (from 1897). 

(R. A. S. M.) 


PALESTINE, a city and the county-seat of Anderson county, 
Texas, U.S.A., about 90 m. E. by N. of Waco. Pop. (1906, esti- 
mate), 9773. It is served by two lines of the International & 
Great Northern railway, and by the Texas State railway. 
Palestine is the trade centre of a district which produces cotton, 
timber^ fruit (especially peaches), an excellent grade of wrapper 
tobacco, petrolwm, iron«ore and salt^ It has various manu- 
factures, including cotton gins, cotton-seed oil, cigars, lumber 
and brick. Its factory products were valued at $73S,i6a in 
1905. About 2 m. south-west of Palestine a settlement (the 
first in the present Anderson county) was made in 1837, and 
there Fort Houston, a stockade fort, was built to protect the 
settlers from ^he Indians^ Palestine was laid out and was 
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made the county-seat in 1846; it was chartered as a city in 
1875, recbartered in 1905. In 1909 it adopted a commission 
government. 

PALESTRINA, GIOVANNI PIERLUIGI DA (1526-1594), 
Italian composer, was born in Palestrina (the ancient Pracneste) 
at the foot of the Sabine Mountains, in 1526. The various 
versions of his name make an interesting record. He appears 
as Palestine, Pellestrino, Gio. Palestine, Gianetto Palestrina, 
Gianetto da Palestrina, Gian Pierl. de Palestrina, Joh. Petrus 
Aloisius, Jo. Petraloys, Gianetto, Giov. Prenestini, Joannes 
Praenestinus, Joannes Petraloysius Prenestinus, 

Palestrina seems to have been at Rome from 1540 to T544, 
when he studied possibly under Gaudio Mell, but not under 
Goudimel as has erroneously been assumed. On the 12th of 
June 1547 he married Lucrezia de Goris. In 1551, by favour 
of Pope Julius III., he was elected Magister Cappellae and Magis- 
ter Puerorum at the Cappella Giulia, S. Pietro in Vaticano, with 
a salary of six scudi per month, and a house. Three years later 
he published hi.s First Book of Masses, dedicated to Pope Julius 
III., and beginning with the missa “ Ecce sacerdos magnus.” 
On the 13th of January 1555, Palestrina was enrolled, by com- 
mand of Pope Julius III., among the singers of the Cappella 
Sistina. This honour involved the resignation of his office at 
the Cappella Giulia, which was accordingly bestowed upon his 
friend Animucx:ia. But the legality of the new appointment was 
disputed on the ground that Palestrina was married, and the 
father of four children, his wife, Lucrezia, being still alive; and, 
though, for the moment, the pope’s will was law, the case 
assumed a different complexion after his death, which took place 
only five weeks afterwards. The next pope, Marcellus II., 
was succeeded after a reign of 23 days, by Paul IV.; and 
within less than a year (July 30, 1555) that stern reformer 
dismissed Palestrina, together with two other married singers, 
A4 f'errabosco and Bari, with a consolatory pension of six 
scudi per month to each. This cruel disappointment caused 
Palestrina a dangerous illness; but in October 1555 he was 
appointed maestro di cappella at the Lateran, without for- 
feiting his pension; and in February 1561 he exchanged this 
preferment for a similar one, with an allowance of sixteen scudi 
per month, at Santa Maria Maggiore. 

Palestrina remained in office at this celebrated basilica for 
ten years, and to this period is assigned an important chapter 
in the history of music. Many circumstantial details of this 
chapter are undoubtedly legends, due to the pious imagination 
of Baini and others. In 15^ the Council of Trent censured the 
prevalent style of ecclesiastical music with extreme severity. 
In 1564 Pope Pius IV. commissioned eight cardinals to investi- 
gate the causes of complaint; and these proved to be so well 
founded tlrnt it was seriously proposed to forbid the use of aU 
music in the services of the Church, except unisonous and un- 
accompanied plain-chant. In these circumstances Palestrina 
is said to have been invited by two of the most active members 
of the commission to come to the rescue. He accordingly sub- 
mitted three masses to Cardinal Carlo Borromeo for approval. 
These were privately rehearsed, in presence of the commissioners, 
at the palace of Cardinal Vitellozzi; and the judges were unani- 
mous in deciding that the third mass fulfilled, in the highest 
possible degree, all the conditions demanded. The private 
trial took place in June 1565, and on the 19th of that month 
the mass was publicly sung at the Sistine Chapel, in presence 
of Pope Pius IV., who compared its music to that heard by St 
John m his vision of the New Jerusalem. Parvi transcribed it, 
for the library of the choir, in characters of extraordinary size 
and beauty ; and Palestrina was appointed by the pope composer 
to the Sistine Chapel, an office created expressly in his honour 
and confirmed to him by seven later pontiffs, though with the 
very insufficient honorarium of three scudi per month, in addition 
to the six which formed his pension. 

In 1567 this mass was printed in Palestrina's Liber secundus 
missarum. The volume was dedicated to Philip II. of Spain, 
but the mass was called the Missa Pa-^ae MarceUu This title, 
clearly given in honour of the short-lived pope Marcellus II., 


has given rise to an absurd story, told Pellegrini and others, 
to the effect that the mass was composed by Pope Marcellus I., 
martyred early in the 4th century, and was only discovered by 
Palestrina. Of course in the 4th century such music was 
inconceivable. The Missa Papae MarcelU is now almost certainly 
known to have been composed in, 156a, two years before Paul 
IV.'s commission. Its ineffable beauty had often been described 
in glowing terms by those who heard it in the Sistine Chapel, 
but it was only first heard in England in 1882, when the Bach 
choir, consisting of 200 unaccompanied voices, sang it at St 
James’s Hall, under the direction of Mr Otto Goldschmidtw 

Upon the death of Animuccia in 1571 P^cstrina was re-elected 
to his appointment at the Cappella Giulia. He also succeeded 
Animuccia as maestro di cappella at the oratory of Philip Neri ; 
but these appointments were far from lucrative, and he still 
remained a very poor man. A letter of thanks for loo scudi, 
written on the 21st of March 1579 to the duke of Mantua, 
illustrates this situation. In 1580 he was much distressed by 
the death of his wife ; and the loss of three promising sons*, 
Angelo, Ridolfo and Silla, left him with one child only — Igino — 
a very unworthy descendant. In February 1581 he married 
the rich widow Virginia Dormuli. In 1586 Pope Sixtus V. 
wished to appoint him maestro to the pontifical choir, as suc- 
cessor to Antonio Boccapadule, then about to resign, and 
commissioned Boccapadule to prepare the choir for the change. 
Boccapadule, however, managed so clumsily that Palestrina 
was accused of having meanly plotted ft>r his own advancement. 
The pope was very angry, and punished the caluirtniators very 
severely; but Palestrina lost the appointment. These troubles, 
however, did not hinder his work, which he continued without 
intermission until the 2nd of February 1594, when he breathed 
his last in the arms of his friend, Filippo Neri. (W. 9. R.y 

In the articles. Music, Counterpoint, Contrapuntai. Forms, 
Harmon V, Mass, Motet, and that portion of iNSTRUMSNTAXioDt 
which deals with vocal music, the reader will find information 
as to many features of Palestrina’s style and its relation to 
that of the ifith century in general. So simple are the materials 
of 16th-century music, and so close its limitations, that the 
difference between great and small artists, and still more the 
difference between one great artist and another, can be detected 
only by long and familiar experience. A great artist, working 
witiiin limits so narrow and yet so natural, is foftoaately 
apt to give us exceptional opportunities for acquiring the right 
kind of experience of his art, since his genius becomes far more 
prolific than a genius with a wider field for its energies. Yet all 
16th-century masters seem to be illuminated by tlie infallibility 
of the normal musical technique of their time. This technique 
is no longer so familiar to us that its euphony and vivid tone 
can fail to impress us wherever we meet it. There is probably 
no respectable school piece of the i6th century, which, if pvo- 
perly performed in a Roman Catholic church, would be quickly 
distinguishable by ear from the style of Palestrina. But when 
we find that every addition to our acquaintance with Palestrina’s 
works is an acquisition, not to our notions of the progressive 
posabilities of i6thrcentuiy music, but to our whole sense erf 
style, we may then recognize that we are in the presence of> one 
of the greatest artists of all time. 

Palestrina’s work has many styles^ Within its narrow range 
there can be no such glaring contrasts as those of the three 
styles ” of Beethoven; yet the distinctions are as real as they are 
delicate. His early, or Flemish, style was apt to lead him into 
the notorious Flemish disregard of proportion. Yet in some 
of his greatest works, such as the Missa brevis, we find un- 
mistakably Flemish features so idealized as to produce breadth 
of phrase {Missa brevis, Agnus Dei), remarkably modem firm* 
ness of form (ibid, second Kyrie), and close canonic sequence 
carried to surprising length resulting in natural unexpectedness* 
of harmony and subtle swing of cross rhythm (Amm of Credo).. 

If we find it convenient to divide P^strina’s work rou^ly 
into three types, we shall be able to take the Missa Papae Mar^ 
ceUi as the crowning representative of his second s^le. It. 
probably is his greatest work; at all events it continues to makw 
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that impression whenever it is read after a long course of his 
other works; yet there are many masses, too numerous to men- 
tion, which cannot easily be considered inferior to it. Indeed 
F. X, Haberl, the editor of the complete critical edition of 
Palestrina’s works, prefers the Missa, Ecce ego Joannes, first 
published by him in the 24th volume of that edition in 1887. 

Palestrina-scholars will hardly think us singular for placing 
on the same plane as the Missa Papae MarceUi at least 16 out 
of Palestrina’s 94 extant masses : Missa brevis, bk. 3, no. 3; 
Dies sanctificaius, bk. 6, no. i; DiUxi quoniam, bk. 6, no. 5; 

0 admirabile commercium, bk. 8, no. 3; Bum complerentur, 
bk. 8, no. 5 ; Veni sponsa Chrisii, bk. 9, no. 2 ; Quinii toni, bk. 10, 
no. $;Octavi toni, bk. ii, no. 4; d/wa Redemptoris, bk. 11, no. 5; 
Ascertdo ad Pattern, bk. 12, no. 3; Tu es Petrus, bk. 12, no. 5; 
Hodie Christus natus est, bk. 13, no. 2; Beatus Laurentius, bk. 
14, vol. 3; Assumptaest Maria, bk. 14, no. 5; Tu es Petrus, 
bk. 15, no. 5; Ecce ego Joannes, bk. 15,00. 6. 

'fhe third and most distinctive phase of Palestrina’s style is 
that in which he relies entirely upon the beauty of simple masses 
of harmony without any polyphonic elaboration whatever. 
Sometimes, as in his four-part litanies, this simplicity is mainly 
a practical necessity ; but it is more often used for the purpose 
of his profoundest expressions of sacramental or penitential 
devotion, as for instance in the motet Eratres ego enim accepi, the 
Stabat Mater and the first, really the latest, book of Lamentations. 

Besides these three main styles there are numerous cross- 
currents. There is the interaction between the madrigal and 
ecclesiastical style, which Palestrina sometimes (ontrives to 
show without confusion or degradation, as in the mass Ves^va 

1 colli. There is the style of the madrigali spiriiuali, including 
Le Vergine of Petrarca; which again distinguishes itself into a 
broader and a slighter manner. And there is lastly an astounding 
absorption of the wildest freaks of Flemish ingenuity into 
the loftiest polyphonic ecclesiastical style; the great example 
of which is the Missa U Homme arm^, a work much maligned by 
writers who know only its title and the part played by its secular 
theme in medieval music. 

The works published in Palestrina’s lifetime naturally contain 
a iMge proportion of his earlier compositions. After his death 
the publication of his works continued for some years. We 
are apt to read the musical history of the 17th century in the 
li^ht of the works of its composers. But a somewhat different 
view of that time is suggc.sted by the continual pouring out by 
influential publishers of posthumous works of Palestrina, in 
far greater quantities than Palestrina had either the influence 
or resource to publish in his lifetime. W e regard the 1 7th-ccntuiy 
monodists as triumphant iconoclasts; but it was not until their 
primitive efforts had been buried beneath the entirely new 
arts to which they led, that the style of Palestrina ceased to be 
upheld as the one artistic ideal. Moreover the posthumous 
works of Palestrina belong almost entirely to his latest and 
finest period ; so that a study of Palestrina confined to the works 
which he himself was able to publish gives no adequate idea of 
the proportion which his greater works bear to the rest. It 
was not, then, the rise of monody that crowded 16th-century 
art out into a long oblivion. On the contrary, the Palestrina 
tradition was the one thing which gave X7th-century composers 
a practical basis for their technical training. Only in the i8th 
century did the new art, before coming to maturity under Bach 
and Handel, reduce the Palestrina style to a dead language. 

In the middle of the 19th century that dead language revived 
in a renascence which has steadily spread throughout Europe. 
The Musica divina of Canon K. Proske of Regensburg, begun in 
1853, was perhaps the first decisive step towards the restoration 
of Roman Catholic church music. The St Cecilia Verein, with 
Dr F. X. Haberl as its president, has carried on the publication 
and use of such music with the greatest energy in every 
civilized country. The difficulties of reintroducing it in its 
native home, Italy, were so enormous that it is aiguable that 
they might not yet have been surmounted but for the adoption 
of less purely artistic methods by Don Lorenzo Perosi, who 
succeeded in crowding the Italian churches ty the performance 


of compositions written in an artless maimei' which, by its mere 
negation of display, was fitted to produce upon unsophisticated 
listeners such devout impressions as might gradually wean them 
from the taste for theatrical modem church music. The pope’s 
fiat has now inculcated the u-se of Gregorian and 16th-century 
church music as far as possible in all Roman Catholic churches, 
and the effect has been astonishing. Within eighteen months 
of Pius X.’s decree on church music, the choir of Cologne Cathe- 
dral, previously far less accustomed to a pure polyphonic style 
than most German Protestant choirs, at Easter of 1905 gave a 
very satisfactory performance of the Missa Papae Marcelli. 
'fhe influence of what is henceforth an inevitable and continual 
familiarity of Palestrina’s style, at least among Roman Catholics, 
cannot fail to have the profoundest effect upon modem musical 
culture. 

Palestrina’s works, as contained in the complete edition pub- 
lished by Breitkopf and Hartel, comprise 256 motets in 7 vols., 
the last two consisting largely of pieces hitherto unpublished, 
with one or two wrongly or doubtfully ascribed to Palestrina; 
15 books of masses, of which only 6 were published in Palestrina's 
lifetime, the 7th being incompletely projected by him, and the 
14th and 15th first collected by Haberl in 1887 and 1888; 3 books 
of magnificats, on all the customary tones; i vol. of hymns; 

1 vol. (2 books) of offertories for the whole year; a volume 
containing 3 books of litanies and several 12-part motets; 3 books 
of lamentations; a very large volume of madrigals containing 

2 early books and 30 later madrigals collected from mixed publica- 
tions; 2 books of Madrigali spiriiuali , and 4 vols. of miscellaneous 
works, newly discovered, imperfectly preserved and doubtful. 
The fourth book of motets is not, like the first three, a collection 
of works written at diffi>rent limes, but a single scheme, being a 
setting of the Song of Solomon; and the fifth volume is, like the 
offertories, designed for use throughout tlic church year. 

(D. F. T.) 

PALETTE (the Fr. diminutive of pale, spade, blade of an 
oar, from Lat. pala, spade, baker’s shovel or peel; cf. pandere, 
to spread), a term applied to many objects which are flat and 
thin, and specifically to a thin tablet made of wood, porcelain, 
or other material on which artists place their colours. The 
term is also used of the shallow box, with partitions for the 
different coloured tesserae, used by mosaic workers. By trans- 
ference the colours which an individual artist employs are known 
as his “ palette.” The “ palette-knife ” is a thin flexible knife 
used for arranging the colours on the palette, &c., and also for 
the application of colour on the canvas in large masses. 

PALEY, FREDERICK APTHORP (1815-1888), English 
classical scholar, was born at Easingwold in Yorkshire on the 
14th of January 1815. He was the grandson of William Paley, 
and was educated at Shrewsbury school and St John’s College, 
Cambridge (B.A. 1838). His conversion to Roman Catholicism 
forced him to leave Cambridge in 1846, but he returned in i860 
and resumed his work as “ coach,” until in 1874 was appointed 
professor of classical litetature at the newly founded Roman 
Catholic University at Kensington. This institution was closed 
in 1877 for lack of funds, and Paley removed to Boscombe, where 
he died on the 8th of December 1888. His most important 
editions are ; Aeschylus, with I.atin notes (1844-1847), the 
work by which he first attracted attention; Aeschylus (4th ed., 
1879), Euripides (2nd ed., 1872), Hesiod (2nd ed., 1883), 
Homer’s Iliad (2nd ed., 1884), Sophocles, Philoctetes, Electra, 
Trachiniae, Ajax (18B0) — all with English commentaiy and 
forming part of the Bibliotheca classical select private orations of 
Demosthenes (3rd ed., 1896-1898); 'nieocritus (2nd ed., 1869), 
with brief Latin notes, one of the best of his minor works. He 
possessed considerable knowledge of architecture, and published 
a Manual of Gothic Architecture (1846) and Manual of Gothic 
Mouldings (6th ed., 1902). 

PALEY, WILLIAM (1743-1805), English divine and philo- 
sopher, was bom at Peterborough. He was educated at Giggles- 
wick school, of which his father was head master, and at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. He graduated in 1763 as senior wrangler, 
became fellow in 1766, and in 1768 tutor of his college. He 
lectured on Clarke, Butler and Locke, and also delivered a 
systematic course on moral philosophy, which subsequently 
formed the basis of his well-known treatise. The subscription 
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controversy was then agitating the university^ and PaJey 
published an anonymous Defence of a pamphlet in which 
Bishop Law had advocated the retrenchment and simplification 
of the Thirty -nine Articles; he did not, however, sign the petition 
(called tlie “ Feathers ” petition from being drawn up at a 
meeting at the Feathers tavern) for a relaxation of the terms 
of subscription. In 1776 Palcy was presented to the rectory 
of Musgrave in Westmorland, supplemented at the end of the 
year by the vicarage of Daiston, and presently exchange#! for 
that of Appleby. In 1782 he became archdeacon of Carlisle. 
At the suggestion of his friend John Law (son of Edward 
Law, bishop of Carlisle and formerly his colleague at Cam- 
bridge), Paley published (1785) his lectures, revised and 
enlarged, under the title of the Principles of Moral and 
Political Philosophy. I'he book at once became the ethical 
textbook of the University of Cambridge, and passed through 
fifteen editions in the author’s lifetime. He strenuously 
supported the abolition of the slave trade, and in 1789 
wrote a paper on the subject. The Principles w'as fol- 
lowed in 1790 by his first essay in the field of Christian apolo- 
getics, Horae Paulinae, or the Truth of the Scripture History of 
St Paid evinced by a Comparison of the Epistles which bear his 
Name with the Acts of the Apostles and with one another, probably 
the most original of its author’s works. It was followed in 
1794 by the celebrated View of the Evidences of Christianity. 
Paley’s latitudinarian views are .said to hjivc debarred him from 
the highest positions in the Church. But for his services in 
defence of the faith the bishop of London gave him a stall in 
St Paul’s; the bishop of Lincoln made him subdean of that 
cathedral, and the bishop of Durham conferred upon him the 
rectory of Bishopwearmouth. During the remainder of his 
life his time was divided between Bishopwearmouth and 
Lincoln. In 1802 he published Natural Theology, or Evidences 
of the Existence and Attributes of the Deity collecied from the 
Appearances of Nature, his last, and, in some respects, his most 
remarkable book. In this he endeavoured, as he s.'iys in the 
dedication to the bishop of Durham, to repair in the study 
his deficiencies in the church. He died on the 25th of May 
1805. 

In the dedication just referred to, Paley claims a sy.st<!matic 
unity for his works. It is true that “ they have been written in 
an order the very reverse of tliat in whicli they ought to be read ” ; 
nevertheless the Natural Theology forms " the completion of a 
regular and comprehensive design." The truth of this will be 
apparent if it is considered that the Moral and Political Philosophy 
admittedly embodies two prcsuppo.sitioU3 : (i) that “ God Almighty 
wills and wishes the happiness of His creatures,” and (2) that 
adequate motives must be supplied to virtue by a system of future 
rewards and punishments. Now the .second presupposition depends, 
according to Paley, on the credibility of the Christian religion 
(which he treats almost exclusively as the revelation of these 
*' new .sanctions " of morality). The Evidences and the Horae 
Paulinae were intended as a demonstration of this credibility. 
The argument of these books, however, depends in turn upon the 
assumption of a benevolent Creator dcsirou.s of communicating with 
His creatures for their good; and the Natural Theology, by applying 
the argument from design to prove the existence of such a Deity, 
becomes the foundation of the argumentative edifice. 

In his Natural Theology Paley has adapted with consummate 
skill the argument which Ray (i(>9i) and Derham (i7«r) and 
Nieuwentyt* (1730) had already made familiar to Englishmen. 
" For my part," he .says, " I take my stand in human anatomy 
and what he everywhere insists ujxjn is " the necessity, in each 
particular case, of an intelligent designing mind for the contriving 
and determining of the form.s which organizted bodies bear." This 
is the whole argument, and the book consists of a mass of well- 

» B<!rnaTd Nieuwentyt (1654-1718) was a Dutch disciple of 
De.scarte3, whose work, Pegt gebruik der Wertlt Beschouwingen, 

f >ublished in 1716, was translated into English in 1730 by J. Chamber- 
aync under the title of The Religious Philosopher. A charge of 
wholesale plagiarism from this book was brought against Paley in 
the Athenaeum for 1848. Paley refers several times to Nieuwentyt, 
who uses the famous illustration of the watch. But the illustration 
is not peculiar to Nieuwentyt, and had been appropriated by many 
•thers before Paley. The germ of the idea is to be found in Cicero, 
De natura deorum, ii. 34 (see Hallam, Literature of Europe, ii. 
383, note.) In the case of a writer whose chief merit is the way 
in which he has worked up existing material, a general charge of 
pla^Uuism is almost irrelevant. 


chosen instances man.halled in support of it. But by placing 
Paley’s facts in a new light, the theory of evolution has deprived 
his argument of its force, so far as it applies the idea of special 
contrivance to inclivWual organs or to species. 

The Evidences of Christianity is mainly a condensation of Bidiop 
Douglas’s Criterion and Lardner's Credibility of the Gosp^ History. 
But the task is so judiciously performed that it would probably 
lx* diflicult to get a more effective statement of the external evidences 
of Christianity than Paley has here presented. His idea of revelation 
depends uxxm the same mechanical conception of the relation of 
God to the world which dominatas his Natural Theology", and he 
seeks to prove tlic divine origin of Christianity by isolaring it from 
the general history of mankind, whereas later writers find their 
cluef argument in the continuity of the process of revelation. 

The face of the world ha.s changed so greatly since Paley's day 
that we are apt to do less than justice to his undoubted merits. 
Ffe is nowhere original, and nowhere profound, but his strong 
reasoning power, his faculty of clear arrangement and forcible 
statement, place him in the first rank of expositors and advocates. 
Ho masses his arguments, it has been saief, with a general’s eye. 
His style is perfectly persnicuous, and its " strong home-touch ** 
compen.sates for what is lacking in elasticity ancf grace. Paley 
di.splays little or no spirituality of feeling; but this is a matter in 
winch one age is apt to misjudge another, and Paley was at least 
practically benevolent and conscientiously attentive to his parish 
duties. The active part iic took in advocating the abolition of the 
slave-trade is evidence of a wider power of sympathy. His un- 
con<iuenible cheerfulness becomes itself almo.st religious in the 
last chapters of the Natural Theology, considering that they were 
written during the intervals of relief from the painful complaint 
which finally prtivcd fatal to him. 

For his life, see Public Charactets ( 1 802) ; Ailcin's General Biography, 
vii. (1808); Live.s, by G. W. Meaclley (1800) and his son Edmund 
Paley, prefixed to the 1825 edition of his works; Leslie Stephen in 
Dictionary of National Biography, Quarterly Review, ii. (Aug. 1809), 
ix. .(July 1S13). On Paley as a theologian and philosopher, sec 
Leslie Stephen, English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, i. 405 scq., 
ii. 121 scq.; \i. Buddensieg, in Hcrzog-linuck's Realencyklopddie fiir 
protestantische Theologie, xiv. (1904). See also Ethics. 

PALFREY, JOHN GORHAM (1796-1881), American historian, 
was bom in Boston, Massachusetts, on the 2nd of May 1796. He 
graduated at Harvard, 1815, and became a Unitarian minister, 
being pastor of the Brattle Square Church, Boston, 1818-1831.; 
He was professor of sacred literature in the Harvard Divinity 
School, 1831-1839. Entering political life, he was secretary of 
state of Massachusetts, 1844-1847 ; member of Congress, 1847- 
1849; and postmaster of Boston, 1861-1867. He was editor of the 
North American Review, 1 836-1843. As a writer he is best known 
by his History of New England to the revolutionary war, in five 
volumes, of which the first appeared in 1858 and the last post- 
humously in 1890. He died at Cambridge, Massachusetts, on 
the 26th of April 1881. 

PALFREY, a riding-horse, particularly one of smaller and 
lighter type than the war-horse, the “ de.strier ” (Med. Lat. 
dextrarius, because led by the right hand till used), which was 
only ridden in battle or tournament. The palfrey wa.s thus 
used on the march, &c., and also as a lady’s riding-horse. 
" Palfrey ” came into English through the O. Fr. palefrei, one of 
the numerous forms which the word took in its descent from the 
Late Lat. paraveredus, a hybrid word from Gr. wopa, in the 
sense of extra, and veredus, a post-horse, probably a Celtic word, 
for one who draws a rheda or carriage. The form parafredus 
gives the Mod. Ger. Pferd, horse, through the O.H.G. pfarifrid. 

PALGHAT, a town of British India, in the Malabar district 
of Madras, on the Madras railway. Pop. (1901), 44,177. As the 
key to 'rravancore and Malabar from the East, it was formerly 
of considerable strategic importance. The fort fell into British 
hands in 1768, and subsequently formed the basis of many of 
the operations against Tippoo, which terminated in the storming 
of Seringapatam. The easy ascent by the Palghat Pass, 
formerly covered with teak forests, supplies the great route 
from the west coast to the interior. The municipality manages 
the Victoria College. 

PALGRAVE, SIR FRANCIS (1788--1861), English historian, 
was the son of Meyer Cohen, a Jewish stockbroker, and was 
born in London in July 178S. He was educated privately 
and was so precocious a boy as to translate a Latin version of 
the BatUe of the Frogs and Mice into French in 1796, which was 
published by his father in 1797, In 1803 Palgrave was articled 
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to A firm of solicitors, but was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple in 1827. On his marriage in 1823 with Elizabetli, 
daughter of Dawson Turner of Great Yarmouth, he had become 
a Christian, and had changed his name to Palgrave, the maiden 
name of his wife’s mother. His work as a barrister was chiefly 
concerned with pedigree cases before the House of Lords. He 
edited for the Record Commission Farliamentary Writs (London, 
1827-1834); Rotuli curiae regts (London, 1835); 7 'he antient 
kalendars and inventories of the treasury of his niajesty*s exchequer 
(London, 1836); and Documents and records illustrating the history 
of Scotland (London, 1837), which (contains an elaborate intro- 
duction. In 1831 he published his History of England, Anglo- 
Saxon Period, l^er editions of which were published as History 
of the Anglo-Saxons', in 1832, his Rise and Progress of the English 
Commomealth, pronounced by Freeman a “memorable book”; 
and in 1834 lus Essay upon the original authority of the king's 
council. In 1832 he was knighted, and after serving as one of 
the municipal co^rations commissioners, became deputy- 
keeper of the public records in 1838, holding tliis oflfice until his 
death at Hampstead on the 6th of July 1861. Palgrave’s 
most important work is his History of Normandy and England, 
which apprared in four volumes (London 1851-1864), and deals 
with tlie history of the two countries down to 110 1. 

He also wrote Truths and Fictions of the Middle Ages (London, 
1837, and again 1844); The Lord and the Vassal (London, 1844); 
and Handbook for Travellers in Northern Italy (London, 1842, anti 
subsequent editions). 

Pal^ave’s four sons were : Francis Turner Palgrave {q.v.), 
sometime profassor of poetry at Oxford; William Gifford Pal- 
grave; Sir Robert Harry Inglis Palgrave (b. 1827), an authority 
upon banking and economics generally; and Sir Reginald Francis 
Douce Palgrave. 

William Gifford Palgrave (1826-1888) went to India as 
a ^Idier after a brilliant career at Charterhouse School, and 
Trinity Colle|Cj Oxford; but, having become a Roman Catholic, 
he was ordained priest and served as a Jesuit missionary in 
India, Syria, and Arabia. Forsaking the priesthood about 

1864, he was emplo3red as a diplomatist by the British govern- 
ment in Egypt, Asia Minor, the West Indies, and Bulgaria, 
being appomted resident minister in Uruguay in 1884; he died 
at Montevideo on the 30th of September 1888. He wrote 
a romance, Hermann Agka (London, 1872), A Narrative of a 
Yearns Journey through Central and Eastern Arabia (London, 

1865, Essays on Eastern Questions (London, 1872), and other 
works. 

Sir Reginald Palgrave (1829-1904) became a solicitor in 
1851 ; but two years later was appointed a clerk in the House of 
Commons, becoming clerk of the house on the retirement of 
Sir Erskine May in 1886. He was made a K.C.B. in 1892, 
retired from his office in 1900, and died at Salisbury on the 13th 
of July 1904. Sir Reginald wrote The Chairman's Handbook / 
The House of Commons : Illustrations of its History and Practice 
(London, 18^); and Cromwell: an Appreciation based on Contem- 
porary Evidence (London, 1890). He also assisted to edit the 
tenth edition of Erskine May’s Law, Privileges, Proceedings and 
Usage of Parliament (London, 1896). 

PALORAVEy FRANCIS TURNER (1834-1897), English critic 
and poet, eldest son of Sir Francis Palgrave the historian, was 
bom At Great Yarmouth, on the 28th of September 1824. His 
childlmod was spent at Yarmouth and at his father’s house in 
Hampstead. At fourteen he was sent as a day-boy to Charter- 
house; and in 1843, having in the meanwhile travelled exten- 
sively in Italy and other parts of the Continent, he proceeded 
to Mord, having won a scholarship at Balliol. In 1846 he 
interrupted his university career to serve as assistant private 
secretary to Gladstone, but returned to Oxford the next year, 
and took a first class in litcrae humaniores. From 1847 
1862 he was fellow of Exeter CoH^c, and in 1849 entered the 
education department at Whitehall, In 1850 he accepted the 
vice-principalship of Kneller Hall Training College at T^ricken- 
ham. There he came into contact with Tennyson, and laid the 
foundation of a lifelong friendriiip. When the training college 
was abandoned, PldgraTe returned to Whitehall in 1855, becoming 
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exminer in the education department, and eventually 
assistant secretary. He married, in 1 863, Cedi Grenville Milnes, 
daughter of James Milnes-Gaskell. In 1884 he resigned his 
position at the education department, and in the following 
year succeeded John Campbell Shairp as professor of poetry at 
Oxford. He died in London on the 24th of October 1897, and 
was buried in the cemetery on Barnes Common. Palgrave 
published both criticism and poetry, but bis work as a critic 
was by far the more important. His Visions of England (1880- 
1881) has dignity and lucidity, but little of the “ natural magic ” 
which the ^eatest of his predecessors in the Oxford chair 
considered rightly to be the test of inqiiration. His last volume 
of poetry, Amenophis, appeared in 1892. On the otlier hand, 
his criticism was always nuirked by fine and sensitive tact, 
quick intuitive perception, and generally sound judgment. 
His Handbook to the Fine Arts Collection, International Exhibition, 
1862, and his Essays on Art (1866), though not free from 
dogmatism and over-emphasis, were sineerc contributions to 
art criticism, full of striking judgments strikingly expressed. 
His Landscape in Poetry (1897) showed wide knowledge and 
critical appreciation of one of the most attractive aspects 
of poetic interpretation. But Palgrave’s principal contribu- 
tion to the development of literary taste was contained in 
his Golden Treasury of English Songs and Lyrics (i86i), an 
anthol(^ of the best poetry in the language constructed 
upon a plan sound and spacious, and followed out with a 
delicacy of feeling which c»uld scarcely be surpassed. Palgrave 
followed it with a Treasury of Sacred Song (1889), and a 
second series of the Golden Treasury (1897), including toe work 
of later poets, but in neither of these was quite the same 
exquisileness of judgment preserved. Among his other works 
were The Passionate Pilgrim (1858), a volume of selections 
from Herrick entitled Chrysotnela (1877), ^ memoir of Clough 
(1862) and a critical essay on Scott (i866) prefixed to an 
<^ition of his poems. 

See GwcnlHfin F. Palgrave, F. T. Palgrave (1899). 

PALI, the language used in daily intercourse between cultured 
people in the north of India from the 7th century B.c. It con- 
tinued to be used throughout India and its confines as a literary 
language for about a thousand years, and is still, though in a 
continually decreasing degree, the literary language of Burma, 
Siam, and Ceylon. Two factors combined to give Pali its 
importance as one of the few great literary languages of the 
world : the one political, the other religious. The political factor 
was toe rise during toe 7th century n.c. of the Kosala power. 
Previous to this the A^an settlements, along the three routes 
they folbwed in their penetration into India, had remained 
isolated, independent and small communities. Their language 
bore the same relation to the Vedic speech as the various Italian 
dialects bore to Latin. The welding together of the ^eat Kosala 
kingdom, more than twice the size of England, in the very 
centre of the settled country, led insensibly but irresistibly to 
the establishment of a standard of speech, and the standard 
followed was the language used at the court at Savatthi in the 
N cpalese hills, the capital of Kosala. When Gotama the Buddha, 
himself a Kosalan by birth, determined on the use, for the 
propagation of his religious reforms, of the living tongue 
of toe people, he and his followers naturally made full use of 
the advantages already gained by the form of speech current 
through the wide extent of his own country. A result followed 
somewhat similar to toe effect, on the German language, of 
the Lutheran reformation. When, in the generations after the 
Buddha’s death, his disciples compiled the documents of 
the faith, the form they adopted became dominant. But local 
varieties of speech continued to exist. 

The ctymolo^ of the word Pali is uncertain. It probably 
means “ row, line, canon,” and » used, in its exact technical 
sense, of the language of the canon, containing the documents 
of the Buddhist faith. But when Pali first became known to 
Europeans it was already used also, by those who wrote in Pali, 
of the language of the later writings, which bear the same relation 
to the standard literary Pali of the canonical texts as medieval 
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does to classical Latin. A further extension of the meaning 
in which the word Pali was used followed in a very suggestive 
way. The first book edited by a European in Pali was the 
MaMvamsa, or Great Chronicle of Ceylon, published there in 
1837 by Tumour, then plonial secretary in the island. James 
Prinsep was then devoting his rare genius to the decipherment 
of the early inscriptions of northern India, especially those of 
Asoka in the 3rd century b.c. lie derived the greatest assis- 
tance from Tumour’s work not only in historical information, 
but also as regards the forms of words and grammatical inflexions. 
The resemblance was so dose that Prinsep called the alphabet 
he was deciphering the Pali alphabet, and the language expressed 
in it he called the Pali language. This was so nearly correct 
that the usage has been followed by other Eurc^an scholars, 
and is being increasingly adopted. It receives the support 
of MahanSma, the author of the Great Chronicle, who wrote in 
Ceylon in the 5th century a.d. He says (p. 253, ed. Tumour) 
that Buddhaghosa translated the commentaries, then existing 
only in Sinhalese, into Pali, llie name here used by the 
chronicler for Pali is “ the MagadhI tongue,” by which expression 
is meant, not exactly the language spoken iu Magadha, but the 
language in use at the court of Asoka, king of Kosala and 
MSgadha. With this use of the word, philotogically inexact, 
but historically (juite defensible, may be compared the use of 
the word English, which is not exactly the language of the 
Angles, or of the word French, which is not exactly the language 
of the Franks. The question of Pali becomes therefore three- 
fold : Pali before the canon, the canon, and the writings 
subsequent to the canon. The present writer has suggested 
that the word Pali should be reserved for the language of the 
canon, and other words used for the earlier and later forms of 
it;^ but the usage generally followed is so convenient that there 
is little likelihood of the suggestion being followed. The 
tlireefold division will therefore be here adhered to. 

For the liistory of Pali before tiio canonical books were composed 
%vc have no direct evidence. None of the prc-Bnddliistic site.s have 
as yet been excavated; and, with one doubtful excejjtiun, no 
inscriptions older tlian the texts have as yet been found. We have 
to argne back from the state of things revealed in the texts, of 
various dates from 450-250 B.c., and in the inscriptions from that 
date onwards. The inscriptions have now been subjected to a 
very full critical and philological analysis in Professor Otto Franke’s 
Pali und Sanskrit (Strassburg, 1902). He shows that in the 3rd 
century B.c. the langnagc used throughout northern India was 
practically one, and that it was derived directly from the speech 
of the Vcdic Aryans, retaining many Vedic forms lost in the later 
classical Sanskrit. His list of such forms is much more complete 
than that given by Chihlcrs in the introduction to his Dictionary 
of the Pali Language. The particular form of this general speech 
w’hich wjis used as the lingua franca, the Hindustani of the i>eriod, 
was the form in use in Kosala. Franke also sliows that there were 
local peculiarities in small matters of spelling and inflexion, and 
that the particular form of the language used in and about the 
Avanti district, of which the capital was Ujjeni (a celebrated 
pre-Buddhistic city), was the basis of the language used in the 
sacred texts as we now have them. Long ago Westergaard, Rhys 
Davids and Ernst Kului,’^ had made the same suggestion, mainly 
on historical grounds, Malunda, who took the texts to Ceylon, 
having been bom at Vedisa in that district. The careful and 
complete collection, by Franke, of the philological evidence at 
present available, has raised this h}rpothesis into a practical cer- 
tainty. The inscriptions are at present scattered through a number 
of leame<I periodicals; a complete list of all those that can be ap- 
proximately dated between the 3rd century b.c. and the 2nd century 
A.D. is given in the first chapter of Franke's book. M. E. Senart has 
collected in his Inscriptions de Piyadasi (Paris, i88r-i886) those 
inscriptions of Asoka which were known up to the date of his work, 
subjecting them to a careful analysis, and providing an index to 
the words occurring in them. What is greatly needed is a new 
edition of this -work including the Asoka inscriptions discovered 
during the last twenty years, and a similar edition of the other 
ittscriptioos. The whole of the Pali inscriptions so far discovered 
might fill somewhat more than a hundred pages of text. An out- 
line of the history of the Pali alphabet has been given, with illus- 
trations and references to the authorities, in Rhys Davids's Buddhist 
India, pp. 107-140. 


* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1903), p, 398. 

* Westergaard, Vber den dltesten Zeitraum der indischen Geschichte, 
p. 87; Rhys Davids, Transactions of the Pkilologiced Society (1875), 
p. 70; Kuhn, Beitrdige cm Pali Grammatih, 7-9. 
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The canonical texts are divided into three collections called 
Prtakas, i.e. baskets. This figure of speech refers, not to a 
basket or box in which things can be stored, but to the baskets, 
used in India in excavations, as a means of handing on the earth 
from one worker to another. The first Pitaka contams the 
Vviaya—that is, Rules of the Order ; the second the giving 
the doctrine, and the third the Abhidhamma, analytical exercises 
in the psychological system on which the doctrine is based. 
These have now nearly all, mainly through the work of the Pali 
Text Society, been published in Pali. 

The Vinaya was edited in 5 vols. by H. Oldenberg; and the more 
important parts of it have been translated into English by Rhys 
Davids and Oldenberg in their Vinaya Texts. 

The Sutta Pitaka con.sists of five Nihdyas, four principal and one 
supplementary. The four principal ones have been published for 
the Pali Text Society, and some volumes have been translated into 
English or German. These four Nikftyas, sixteen vokinifis in all, 
are tlie main authorities for the doctrines of early Buddhism. 
The fifth Nika.ya is a miscellaneous collection of treatises, mostly 
very short, on a variety of subjects. It contains lyrical and ballad 
poetry, specimens of c.T.rly exegesis and commentary, lives of the 
saints, collections of edifying anecdotes and of the now weU-known 
Jdtakas or Birth Stories. Of these, eleven volumes had by 1910 
been edited for the Pali Text Society by various sebdans. the 
jatakas and two other treatises had appeared elsewhere, ana two 
works (one a selection of lives of distinguished early Buddhists, 
and the other an ancient commentary) were still in MS. 

Of the seven treatises contained in the Abhidhamma Pitaka five, 
and one-third of the sixth, had by 1910 been published by the Pali 
Text Society: and one, the Dhamma Sangani, had been translated 
by Mrs Rhys Davids. A description of the contents of all these 
b^ks in the canon is given in Rhys Davids's American Lectures, 
pp. 44-86. 

A certain amount of progress has been made in the historical 
criticism of these books. Out of the twenty-nine works con- 
tained in the three Pitakas only one claims to have an author. 
ITiat one is the Katfid Vatthu, ascribed to Tissa the sem of Moggall,* 
who presided over the third council held under Asoka. It is 
the latest book of the third Pitaka. All the rest of the canonical 
works grew up in the schools of the Order, and most of them 
appear to contain documents, or passages, of different dates. 
In his masterly analysis of the Vinaya, in the introduction to 
his edition of the text. Professor Oldenberg has shown that there 
are at least three strata in the existing presentation of the 
Rules of the Order, the oldest portions going back probably to 
the time of the Buddha himself. Professor Rhys Davids has put 
forward similar views with respect to the jatakas and the Sutta 
Nipata in his Buddhist India, and with respect to the Nikfiyas 
in general in the introduction to his Dialogues of the Buddha. 
And Professor Windisch has discussed the legends of the tempta- 
tion in his Mara und Buddha, and those relating to the Buddha's 
birth in his Buddha's Geburl. It seems probable that the 
Vinaya and the four Nikayas were put substantially into the 
shape in which we now have them before the council at VesSli, a 
hundred years after the Buchlha’s death; that slight alterations 
and additions were made in them, and the miscellaneous Nikfiya 
and the Abhidhamma books completed, at various times down 
to the third council under Asoka; and that the canon was then 
considered closed. No evidence has yet been found of any 
alterations made, after that time, in Ceylon; but there were 
probably before that time, in India, othn- books^ now lost, and 
other recensions of some of the above. 

Of classical Pali in northern India subsequent to the canon 
there is but little evidence. Three works only have survived. 
These are the M^inda-f^nha, edited by V. Trenckner, and 
translated by Rhys Davids under the title Questions of King 
Milinda; tlw Netli Pakarana, edited by E. Hardy for the Pali 
Text Society in 1902 ; and the Petaha Vpadesa. The former 
belongs to the north-west, the others to the centre of India, and 
all three may be dated vaguely in the first or second centuries a.d. 
The first, a religious romance of remarkable interest, may owe 
its preservation to the charm of its style, the others to the 
accident that they were attributed by mistake to a famous 
apostle. In any case they are the sole survivors of what must 

> No doubt identical with Upagupta, the teacher of Asoka 
(cf. Vincent Smith, Early History of India, and ed., 1908, and refs.). 
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have been a vast and varied literature. Professor Takakusu has 
shown the possibility of several complete books belonging to it 
being still extant in Chinese translations,^ and we may yet hope 
to recover original fragments in central Asia, Tibet, or Nepal. 

At p. 66 of the Gandha Vamsa, a modern catalogue of Pali 
books and authors, written in Pali, there is given a list of ten 
authors who wrote Pali books in India, probably southern India. 
We may conclude that these books are still extant in Burma, 
where the catalogue was drawn up. Two only of these ten 
authors are otherwise known. The first is Dhammapfila, who 
wrote in Kilneipura, the modern Conjevaram in south India, 
in the 5th century of our era. His principal work is a series of 
commentaries on five of the lyrical anthologies included in the 
miscellaneous Nik&ya. ITiree of these have been published by 
the Pali Text Society ; and Professor E. Hardy has discussed in the 
Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenldndischen Gesellschaft (1897), 
pp. 105-127, all that is known about him. Dhammapala wrote 
also a commentary on the Netti mentioned above. The second 
is Buddhadatta, who wrote the Jinalankdra in the 5th century 
A.D. It has been edited and translated by Professor J. Gray. It 
is a poem, of no great interest, on the life of the Buddha. 

The whole of these Pali books composed in India have been 
lost there. They have been preserved for us by the unbroken 
succession of Pali scholars in Ceylon and Burma. These 
scholars (most of them members of the Buddhist Order, but 
many of them laymen) not only copied and recopied the Indian 
Pali books, but wrote a very large number themselves. Wc 
are thus beginning to know something of the history of this 
literature. Two departments have been subjected to critical 
study : the Ceylon chronicles by Professor W. Geiger in his Mahd- 
vama und Dlpavatnsa, and the earlier grammatical works by 
Professor O. Franke in two articles in the Journal of tiie Pali Text 
Society for 1903, and in his Geschichte und Kritik def einheimischen 
Pali Grarnmatik. Dr Forchhammer in his Jardine Prize Essay, 
and Dr Mabel Bode in the introduction to her edition of the 
Sdsana-vamsa, have collected many details as to the Pali 
literature in Burma. 

The results of these investigations show that in Ceylon from 
the 3rd century b.c. onwards there has been a continuous 
succession of teachers and scholars. Many of them lived in 
the various vihdras or residences situate throughout the island; 
but the main centre of intellectual effort, down to the 8th 
century, was the Maha Vihara, the Great Minster, at Anwradha- 
pura. This was, in fact, a great university. Authors refer, 
in the prefaces to their books, to the Great Minster as the source 
of their knowledge. And to it students flocked from all parts 
of India. The most famous of these was Buddhaghosa, from 
Behar in North India, who studied at the Minster in the 5th 
century a.d., and wrote there all his well-known works. Two 
volumes only of these, out of about twenty still extant in MS,, 
have been edited for the Pali Text Society. About a century 
before this the Dipa-vanjtsa, or Island Chronicle, had been com- 
posed in Pali verse so indifferent that it is apparently the work 
of a beginner in Pali composition. No work written in Pali in 
Ceylon at a date older than this has been discovered yet. It 
would seem that up to the 4th century of our era the Sinhalese 
had written exclusively in their own tongue; that is to say that 
for six centuries they had studied and understood Pali as a dead 
language without using it as a means of literary expression. 
In Burma, on the other hand, where Pali was probably intro- 
duced from Ceylon, no writings in Pali can be dated before the 
nth century of our era. Of the history of Pali in Siam very 
little is known. There have been good Pali scholars there since 
late medieval times. A very excellent edition of the twenty- 
seven canonical books has been recently printed there, and 
there exist in our European libraries a number of Pali MSS. 
written in Siam. 

It would be too early to attempt any estimate of the value 
of this secondary Pali literature. Only a few volumes, out of 
sevei^ hundreds known to be extant in MS., have yet been 
published. But the department of the chronicles, the only 
* Journal of the Pali Text Society (igo5), pp. 72, 86. 


one so far at all adequately treated, has thrown so much light 
on many points of the history of India that we may reasonably 
expect results equally valuable from the publication and study 
of the remainder. The works on religion and philosophy especi- 
ally will be of as much service for the history of ideas in these 
later periods as the publication of the canonical books has 
already been for the earlier period to which they refer. The 
Pali books written in Ceylon, Burma and Siam will be (jur best 
and oldest, and in many respects our only, authorities for the 
sociology and politics, the literature and the religion, of their 
respective countries. 

Selectkd Authorities. — Texts : Pali Text Society (63 vols., 
1882-1908): H. Oldcmbcrg, The Vitiaya Pitakam (5 vols., London 
1879-1883); V. Fausboll, The Jataka {7 vols., London, 1877-1897); 
(i. Tumour, The MaMvamsa (Colombo, 1837); B. Oldenbcrg, 
The Dipavamsa (I.ondon, 1879): V, Trcnckncr, Milinda (Lqndon, 
1880). Translations : Khys Davids and H. Oldenberg, Vinaya 
Texts {3 vols., Oxford, 1881-1885): Rhys Davids, Milinda (2 vols., 
Oxford, i8go 1804), Dialogues of the Buddha (Oxford, 1899); 
H. C. Warren, Bttddhism in Translations (Cambridge, Mass., i8g6); 
Mrs Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology (London, 1900); K. E. 
Neumann, JfcrfffM des Gotamo Buddho (3 vols., Leipzig, 1896-189^; 
Lieder der MOnche und Nonnen (Berlin, 1899); Max Miillcr and V. 
Fausboll, Dhanimapada and Sutta Nipata (Oxford, i880* Philology. 
R. C. Childers, Dictionary of the Pali Language (Lontlon, 1872- 
1873); Ernst Kuhn, Beityiige zur Pali Grarnmatik (Berlin, 1875): 
E. Muller, Pali Grammar (1-ondon, 1884); R. O. Franke, Geschichte 
und Kritik der einheimischen Pali~Grammatik und Lexicographic, 
.ind Pali und Sanskrit (Strassburg, 1902) ; D. Andersen, Pali Reader 
(I^ntlon, 1904-1907). History (of the alphabet, language and 
texts): Rhys Davids, Ameyicitn Lectures (London, 3rd ed., 1908): 
Buddhist India (London, 1903); E. Windisch, Mdrn und Buddha 
(f.eipzig, 1895), and Buddha’s Gehurt (Leipzig, igo8): W. Geiger, 
Makavantsa und Dlpavatnsa (Leipzig, 1905): E. Forchhammer, 
Jardine Prize Essay (Rangoon, 1885); Dr Mabel Bode, Sasana- 
vamsa (London, 1897). (T. W. R. D.) 

PALIKAO, CHARLES GUILLAUME MARIE APPOLLINAIRE 
ANTOIHE COUSIN MONTAUBAN, Comte db (1796-1878), 
French general and statesman, was born in Paris on 
the 24th of June 1796. As a cavalry oflicer young 
Montauban saw much service in Algeria, but he was still 
only a colonel when in 1847 he effected the capture of Abd- 
el-Kadcr. After rising to the rank of general of division and 
commanding the province of Constantine, he was appointed in 
1858 to a command at home, and at the close of 1859 was 
selected to lead the French troops in the joint French and 
British expedition to China. His conduct of the operations did 
not escape criticism, but in 1862 he received from Napoleon III. 
the title of comle de Palikao (from the action of that name); 
he had already been made a senator. 'Hie allegation that he 
had acquired a vast fortune by the plunder of the Pekin summer 
palace seems to have been without foundation. In 1865 he 
wa.s appointed to the command of the IV. army corps at Lyons, 
in the training of which he displayed exceptional energy and 
administrative capacity. In 1870 he was not given a command 
in the field, but after the opening disasters had shaken the 
Ollivier ministry he was entrusted by the empress -regent with 
the portfolio of war, and became president of the council 
(Aug. 10). He at once, with great success, reorganized the 
military resources of the nation. He claimed to have raised 
Marshal MacMahon’s force at Chalons to 140,000 men, to have 
created three new army corps, 33 new regiments and 100,000 
gardes mobiles, and to have brought the defences of the capital 
to a state of efficiency — all this in twenty-four days. He con- 
ceived the idea of sending the army of Ch&lons to raise the 
blockade of Metz. The scheme depended on a precision and 
rapidity of which the army of Chalons was no longer capable, 
and ended with the disaster of Sedan. After the capitulation 
of the emperor the dictatorship wa.s offered to Palikao, but he 
refused to desert the empire, and proposed to establish a council 
of national defence, with himself as “ lieutenant-general of 
govemmenti” B ria w a decision was made, the chamber was 
invaded by the mob, and Palikao fled to Belgium. In 1871 he 
appeared before the parliamentary commission of inquiry, and 
in the same year published Un Ministire de la metre de vingt- 
quatre jours. He died at Versailles on the 8th of January 187#. 
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?AL1HPSEST. The custom of removing writing from the 
surface of the material on which it had been inscribed, and 
thus preparing that surface for the reception of another text, 
has &en practised from early times. The term palimpsest 
(from Gr. iroA.ti', again, and I scrape) is used by Catullus, 
apparently with reference to papyrus; by Cicero, in a passage 
wherein he is evidently speaking of waxen tablets; and by 
Plutarch, when he narrates that Plato compared Dionysius 
to a jSijSAiov irakift{p 7 )<rTov, in that his tyrant nature, being 
SiKTtKirXtJTos, showed itself like the imperfectly erased writing of 
a palimpsest MS. In this passage reference is clearly made to 
the washing off of writing from papyrus. The word vaXifuIrqaro^ 
can only in its first use have been applied to MSS. which were 
actually scraped or rubbed, and which were, therefore, composed 
of a material of sufficient strength to bear the process. In the 
first instance, then, it might be applied to waxen tablets; 
secondly, to vellum books. There are still to be seen, among 
the surviving waxen tablets, some which contain traces of an 
earlier writing under a fresh layer of wax. Papyrus could not 
be scraped or rubbed ; the writing was washed from it with the 
sponge. This, however, could not be so thoroughly done as 
to leave a perfectly clean surface, and the material was accord- 
ingly only used a second time for documents of an ephemeral 
or common nature. To apply, therefore, the title of palimpsest 
to a MS. of this siibstance was not strictly correct; the fact that 
it was so applied proves tliat the term was a common expression. 
Traces of earlier writing are very rarely to be detected in extant 
papyri. Indeed, the supply of that material must have 
been so abundant that it was hardly necessary to go to the 
trouble of preparing a papyrus, already used, for a second 
writing. 

In the early period of palimpsests, vellum MSS. were no 
doubt also washed rather than scraped. The original surface 
of the material, at all events, was not so thoroughly defaced 
as was afterwards the case. In course of time, by atmospheric 
action or other chemical causes, the original writing would to 
some extent reappear; and it is thus that so many of the capital 
•and uncial palimpsests have been successfully deciphered. In the 
later middle ages the surface of the vellum was scraped away 
and the writing with it. The reading of the later examples is 
therefore very difficult or altogether impossible. Besides actual 
rasure, various recipes for effacing the writing have been found, 
such as to soften the surface with milk and meal, and then to 
rub with pumice. In the case of such a process being used, 
total obliteration must almost inevitably have been the result. 
To intensify the traces of the original writing, when such exist, 
various chemical reagents have been tried with more or less 
success. The old method of smearing the vellum with tincture 
of gall restored the writing, but did irreparable damage by 
blackening the surface, and, as the stain ^ew darker in course 
of time, by rendering ^e text altogether illegible. Of modem 
reagents the most harmless appears to be hydrosulphate of 
ammonia; but this also must be used with caution. 

The primary cause of the destruction of vellum MSS, by wilful 
obliteration was, it need hardly be said, the dearth of material. 
In the case of Greek MSS., so ^eat was the consumption of old 
codices for the sake of the material, that a synodal decree of the 
year 691 forbade the destruction of MSS. of the Scriptures or 
the church fathers — imperfect or injured volumes excepted. 
The decline of the vellum trade also on the introduction of paper 
caused a scarcity which was only to be made good by recourse 
to material already once used. Vast destruction of the broad 
quartos of the early centuries of our era took place in the period 
which followed the fall of the Roman Empire. The most valuable 
Latin palimpsests are accordingly found in the volumes which 
were remade from the 7 th to the 9th centuries, a period during 
which the large volumes referred to must have been still fairly 
numerous. Late Latin palimpsests rarely yield anything of 
value. It has been remarked that no entire work has been j 
found in any instance in the original text of a palimpsest, but 1 
t^t portions of many works Imve been taken to make up 
a single volume. These facts prove that scribes were indis- | 
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criminate in supplying themselves with ’material irmn any oM 
volumes that happened to be at hand. 

An enumeration of the different palimpsests of value is not here 
possible (see Wattcnbacli, Schviftwesen, 3rd ed., pp. a99-3i7)» but 
a few may be mentioned of wliich facsimiles are accessible, 'fhe 
MS. in the Bibliothftque Nationalc, Paris, known as the Codex 
Ephraemi, containing portions of the Old and New Testaments in 
Greek, attributed to the 5th century, is covered with works of 
fhilmaem Syrus in a hand of the 12th century (ed. Tisebendorf, 
1843, 1845). Among the Syriac MSS. obtained from the Nitrian 
desert in Egypt, and now deposited in the British Museum, some 
im|x>rtant Greek texts have been recovered. A volume containing 
a work of Severus of Antioch of the beginning of the 9th century 
is written on palimpsest leaves taken from MSS. of the Iliad of 
Homer and the Gospel of St Luke, both of the 6th century {Cat. 
Anc. MSS. vol. i. pis. 9, 10), and the Elements of Euclid of the 7th or 
8th century. To the same collection belongs the double palimpsest, 
in which a text of St John Chrysostom, in Syriac, of the 9th or 
loth century, covers a Latin grammatical treatise in a cursive 
haml of the 6th century, wliich in its turn has displaced the Latin 
annals of the liistorian Granins Tdciniantis, of the 5th century 
(Cat. Anc. MSS. vol. ii. pis. i, 2). Among Latin palimpsests also 
may be noticed those which have been rc])roduced in the Exempla 
of Zangemeister and Wattenbach. These are — the Ambrosian 
Plautus, in rustic capitals, of the 4th or 5th century, re-written 
with portions of the Bible in the glh century (pi. 6); the Cicert» 
De republica of the Vatican, in uncials, of the 4th century, covered 
by St Augustine on the Psalms, of the 7th century (pi. 17; Pal. 
Soc. pi. 160) ; the Codex Thcodosianus of 'I'urin, of the 5th or Otli 
century (pi. 25); the Fasti Consulares of Verona, of a.d. 486 
(pL 29) ; and the Ariau fragment of the Vatican, of the 3th century 
(pL 31). Most of these originally belonged to the monastery of 
ilobbio, a fact which gives some indication of the g^eat literary 
wealth of that house. By using skill and judgment, with a favour- 
ing light, photography may be often made a useful agent in the 
dccipiiermcnt of obscure palimpsest texts. (E. M. T.) 

PALINDROME (Gr. ttuAw, again, and Spu/xos, a course), a verse 
or sentence which runs the same when read either b^wards 
or forwards. Such is the verse — 

Roma tibi subito motibus ibit amor; 
or 

Signa tc, signa, temcrc me langis et angis; 
or 

yl\fioy avo fi-fiixara fti) fi 6 »av 

Some have refined upon the palindrome, and composed verses 
each word of which i.s the same read backwards as forwards : 
for instance, that of Camden — 

Odo tenet mulum, madidam mappam tenet Anna, 

Anna tenet mappam madidam, niiilum tenet Odo. 

Tlxe following is still more complicated, as reading In four 
ways — upwards and downwards as well as backwards and 
forwards : — 

s A T o R 
A R E P o 
TENET 
OPERA 
ROTAS 

PALINGENESIS (Gr. waXiv, again, y«Ve<rw, becoming, birth), 
a term used in philosophy, theology ana biology. In philosophy 
it denotes in its broadest sense the theory (e.g. of the Pytha- 
goreans) that the human soul does not die with the body but 
is “ born again ” in new incarnations. It is thus the equivalent 
of metempsychosis (y.t>.). The term has a narrower and more 
specific use in the system of Schopenhauer, who applies it to 
his doctrine that the will does not die but manifests itself afresli 
in new individuals. He thus repudiates the primitive metem- 
psychosis doctrine which maintains the reincarnation of the par- 
ticular soul. The word “ palingenesis ” or rather “ palingcnesia ” 
may be traced back to the Stoics, who used the term for the 
continual re-creation of the universe by the Demiurgus (Creator) 
after its absorption into himself. Similarly Philo speaks of 
Noah and his sons as leaders of a “ renovation ” or “ re-birth ” 
of the earth. Josephus uses the term of the national restoration 
of the Jews, Plutarch of the transmigration of souls, and 
Cicero of his own return from exile. In the New Testament 
the properly theological sense of spiritual regeneration is found, 
though the word itself occurs only twice ; and it is used by the 
church fathers, e.g. for the rite of baptism or for the state of 
repentance. In modem biology (e.g. Haeckel and Fritz Muller) 
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^^‘pattngenesis ” has been used for the exact reproduction of 
ancestral features by inheritance, as opposed to “ kcn<^enesis ” 
(Gr. KaLw 6 s, new^, in which the inherited characteristics are 
modified by environment. 

PALISSY, BERNARD (1510-1589), French potter (see Cera- 
mics), is said to have been bom about 1510, either at Saintes or 
Agen, but both date and locality are uncertain. It has been stated, 
on insufficient authority, that his father was a glass-painter and 
that he served as his father’s apprentice. He tells us that he 
was apprenticed to a glass-painter and that he also acquired 
in his youth the elements of land-surv^ing. At the end of his 
apprenticeship he followed the general custom and became a 
travelling workman; acquiring fresh knowledge in many parts 
of France and the Low Countries, perhaps even in the Rhine 
Provinces of Germany and in Italy. 

About 1539 it appears that he returned to his native district 
and, having married, took up his abode at Saintes. How he 
lived during the first years of his married life we have little 
record except when he tells us, in his autobiography, that he 
practised the arts of a portrait-painter, glass-painter and land- 
surveyor as a means of livelihood. It is known for instance 
that he was commissioned to survey and prepare a plan of the 
salt marshes in the neighbourhood of Saintes when the council 
of Francis I. determined to establish a salt tax in the Saintonge. 
It is not quite clear, from his own account, whether it w'as 
during his Wanderjahr or after he settled at Saintes that he was 
shown a white enamelled cup whi<’h caused him such surprise 
that he determined to spend his life— to use his own expressive 
phrase “ like a man who gropes in the dark ” — in order to 
discover the secrets of its manufacture. Most writers have 
supposed that this piece of fine white pottery was a piece of the 
enamelled majolica of Italy, but such a theory will hardly bear 
examination. In Palissy’s time pottery covered with beautiful 
white tin-enamel was manufactured at many centres in Italy, 
Spain, Germany and the South of France, and it is inconceivable 
that a man so travelled and so acute should not have been well 
acquainted with its appearance and properties. What is much 
more likely is that Palissy saw, among the treasures of some 
nobleman, a specimen of Chinese porcelain, then one of the 
wonders of the European world, and, knowing nothing of its 
nature, substance or manufacture, he set hknself to work to 
discover the secrets for himself. At the neighbouring village 
of La Chapelle-des-Pots he mastered the rudiments of peasant 
pottery as it was practised in the i6th century. Other equip- 
ment he had none, except such indefinite information as he 
presumably had acquired during his travels of the manufacture 
of European tin-enamelled pott^. 

For nearly sixteen years Palissy laboured on in these wild 
endeavours, through a succession of utter failures, working with 
the utmost diligency and constancy but, for the most part, 
without a gleam of hope. The story is a most tragic one; for 
at times he and his family w'cre reduced to the bitterest poverty ; 
he burned his furniture and even, it is said, the floor boards of 
his house to feed the fires of his furnaces; sustaining meanwhile 
the reproaches of his wife, who, with her little family clamouring 
for food, evidently regarded these proceedings as little short 
of insanity. All these struggles and failures are most faithfully 
recorded by Palissy himself in one of the simplest and most 
interesting pieces of autobiography ever written. The tragedy 
of it all is that Palissy not only failed to discover the secret of 
Chinese porcelain, which we assume him to have been searching 
for, but that when he did succeed in making the special type of 
ottery that will always be associated with his name it should 
ave been inferior in artistic merit to the contemporary produc- 
tions of Spain and Italy. His first successes can only have been 
a superior kind of “ peasant pottery ” decorated with modelled 
or applied reliefs coloured naturalistically with glazes and 
enamels. These works had already attracted attention locally 
when, in 1548, the constable de Montmorency was sent into 
the iwintonge to suppress the revolution there. Montmorency 
prote^ed the potter and found him employment in decorating 
with his glazed terra-cottas the chAteau d'Ecouen, The 


patronage of such an influential noble soon brought Palissy 
into fame at the French court, and although he was an avowed 
Protestant, he was protected by these nobles from the ordin- 
ances of the parliament of Bordeaux when, in 1562, the property 
of all the Protestants in this district was seized. Palissy’s 
workshops and kilns were destroyed, but he himself was saved, 
and, by the interposition of the all-powerful constable, he was 
appointed “ inventor of rustic pottery to the king and the 
queen-mother”; about 1563, under royal protection, he was 
allowed to establish a fresh pottery works in Paris in the vicinity 
of the royal palace of the Louvre. Tlie site of his kilns indeed 
became afterwards a portion of the gardens of the Tuileries. 
For about twenty-five years from this date Palissy lived and 
worked in Paris. He appears to have been a personal favourite 
of Catherine de’ Mcdicis, and of her sons, in .spile of his profession 
of the reformed religion. 

Working for the court, his productions passed through many 
phases, for besides continuing his “ rustic figulines ” he made a 
large number of dishes and plaques ornamented with scriptural 
or mythological subjects in relief, and in many cases he appears 
to have made reproductions of the pewter dishes of Francois 
Briot and other metal workers of the period. During this 
period too he gave several series of public lectures on natural 
history — ^the entrance fee being one crown, a large fee for those 
days — in which he poured forth all the ideas of his fecund mind. 
His ideas of springs and underground waters were far in 
advance of the general knowledge of his time, and he was one 
of the first men in Europe to enunciate the correct theory of 
fossils. 

The clase of Palissy ’s life was quite in keeping with his 
active and stormy youth. Like Aml)roise Parc, and some other 
notable men of his time, he was protected against ecclesiastical 
persecution by the court and some of the great nobles, but m 
the fanatical outburst of 1588 he was tlirown into the Bastille, 
and although Henry III. offered him his freedom if he would 
recant, Palissy refused to save his life on any such terms* He 
was condemned to death when nearly eighty years of age, but 
he died in one of the dungeons of the Bastille in 1589. 

Palissy*s Pottery . — The technique of the various wares he 
made shows their derivation from the ordinary peasant pottery 
of the period, though Falissy’s productions are, of course, vastly 
superior to anything of their kind previously made in Europe.; 
It appears almost certain that he never used the potter’s wheel, 
as all his best known pieces have evidently been pressed into 
a mould and then finished by modelling or by the application of 
ornament moulded in relief. His most characteristic produc- 
tions are the large plates, ewers, oval dishes and vases to which 



Rustic Plate by Palissy. 

he applied realistic figures of reptiles, fish, shells, plants and 
other objects* 'Phis is, however, not the work of an artis^ but 
that of a highly gifted naturalist at the dawn of modem science, 
who delighted to copy, with faithful accuraicy, all the details 
of reptiles, fishes, plants or shells. We may sure that his 
fossil shells were hot forgotten, and it has been suggested/ with 
great probability, that these pieces of Faiissy’e were only 
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Mftmiiactured after his removal to Paris, as the shells are always 
well-known forms from the Eocene deposits of the Paris basin. 
Casts from these objects were fixed on to a metal dish or vase 
of the shape required, and a fresh cast of the whole formed a 
mould from which Palissy could reproduce many articles of 
the same kind. The various parts of each piece were painted 
in realistic colours, or os nearly so as could be reached by the 
pigments Palissy was able to discover and prepare. These 
colours were mostly various sliadcs of blue from indigo to ultra- 
marine, some rather vivid greens, several tints of browns and 
greys, and, more rarely, yellow. A careful examination of the 
most authentic Palissy productions shows that they excel in the 
sharpness of their modelling, in a perfect neatness of manu- 
facture and, above all, in the subdued richness of their general 
tone of colour. The crude greens, bright purples and yellows arc 
only found in the works of his imitators ; whilst in the marbled 
colours on tJic backs of the dishes Palissy ’s work is soft and 
well fused, in the imitations it is generally dry, even harsh and 
uneven. Other pieces, such as dishes and plaques, were orna- 
mented by figure subjects treated after the same fashion, 
generally scriptural scenes or subjects from classical mythology, 
copied, in many cases, from works in sculpture by contemporary 
artists. 

Another class of dcsign.s used by Palis.sy were plates, tazze 
and the like, with geometrical patterns moulded in relief and 
pierced through, forming a sort of open network. Perhaps the 
most successful, as works of art, were those plates and ewers 
which Palissy moulded in exact facsimile of the rich and delic ate 
works in pewter for which Francois Briot and other Swiss 
metal-workers were so celebrated. These arc in very slight 
relief, executed with camco-like finish, and arc mostly of good 
design belonging to the school of metal-working developed by 
the Italian gold.smiths of the lOth century. Palij).sy’s ceramic 
reproductions of these metal plates were not improved by the 
colours with which he picked out the designs. 

Some few enamelled earthenware statuettes, full of vigour ami 
expro-SMon, have been attributed to Palissy; but it is doubtful 
whether he ever worked in the round. On the whole Im productioms 
cannot be a.ssignc-d a hi^h rank a .5 works of art, though they have 
always been highly valued, and in the 17th century attempts were 
made, both at Oc’lft and r.fimbeth, to adapt his rustic*’ dishes 
with the reliefs of animals and human hgurc-s. These imitations 
arc very blunt in modelling and coarsely painted. They arc 
generally marked on the back in blue with initi.il.s and a elate — 
showing them to be lionest adaptations to a diftcrent medium, 
not attempts at forgery .such as have been produced during the last 
fifty years or so. One of the first .signs of the revival of old French 
faience, a movement that was in great acti\ity between 1840 and 
1870, was the a])iJc?ranco of copies of Palissy’s “ Bcstiolc ” dishes, 
made with great skill and success by Avisscau of Tours, and after- 
wards by Pull of Paris. Though both these men pro<luccd original 
works of their own, collectors have had great caii.se to regret the 
excellence of their copies, for many of the best, bt ing unmarked, 
have found their way into good collections. The well-known 
potter, Barbizet, who set out to make " Palissy.s ” for the million, 
hooded France for a time with rude copies that ought never to have 
deceived anyone. 

The be.st collections of Palissy’s ware are those in the museums 
of the T.ouvre, the Hotel Cliiny, and S6vrcs; and in F.nglaml that in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, togctlier with a few choice 
specimens in the British Mvseum and in the Wallace Collection, 

As an author, Palissy was undoubtedly more successful than as a 
potter. A very liigh position among.st French writers is assigned 
to him by Lamartine {B. Palissy, 8vo, Pari.s, 185a). He wrote 
with vigour and simplicity on a great variety of subjects, such as 
agriculture, natural philosophy, religion, and especially in his 
VArt de terre, where ho gives an account of his proce5se.s and how 
he discovered them. 

Sec Morley, Life of Palissy (1855); Marryat, Pottery (1850, pp. 
31 seq.): A. Dumcsnil, B. Palissy, le potier de terre (1851); A. Tain- 
turicr, Terres imailUes de Palissy (18O3); Dclecluze, O. Palissy 
(1S38); Knjubault, VArt clratnique de B. Palissy (1838); Audiat, 
Etude sur la vie . . . de B. Palissy (186^; H. Delangc, Mo-noqraphie 
de Veeuvre de B. Palissy (1862). For Palissy as a Huguenot, sec 
Rossignol, Des Protestantes illustres. No. iv. (1861). The best liingUsh 
account of Palissy as a potter is that giVen by M. L. Solon, the 
mo.st distinguished pottery-artist of the igth century, in hi-s History 
and Description of the Old French Faience (1903). (W. B,*) 

PALITANA, a native state of India in the Kathiawar agency 
of the Bombay Presidency « Area, 289 sq« m.; pop. (i9oi>, 
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52,856, showing a ^crease ot 15 % in the decade. The chief is 
a Gohel Rajput, with the title of Thakur Sahib. Gross revenue, 
£42,000; tribute jointly to the gaekwar of Baroda and tlie nawab 
of Junagarh, £700. The capital of the state is Palitana; 
pop. 1 2,800. Above the town to the west rises the hill of 
Satrunja, sacred to the Jains. On tliis hill, which is truly a 
city of temples, all the peculiarities of Jain architecture are 
found in a marked degree. Some of the temples are as old as 
the nth century, and they are spread over tlie intervening 
period down to the present. The hill is visited by crowds of 
pilgrims every year. 

See J. Burgess, Notes of a Visit to Sairunjaya Hill (Bombjiy, 1809). 

PALK STRAITS, the channel lying betveen the mainland 
of India and the i.sland of Ceylon. It is named after Robert 
Palk, governor of Madras (1755-1763). The straits lie north 
of the line of reefs called Adam’s Bridge, while the Gulf of 
Manaar lies south of it. The two diannels are connected by the 
Pamban passage. 

PALL, a word the various meanings of which can be traced 
to the Latin word pallium, that is, a piece of cloth used either 
as a covering or as a garment. In the last sense the pallium was 
the I/40T10V, the square or oblong-shaped outer garment of the 
Greeks. In the sense of a garment the English usage of “ pall ” 
is confined to the ecclesiastical vestment (sec Pallium) and to 
the supcrtunica or dalmatic, the pallium regale or imperial 
mantle, one of the principal coronation vestments of British 
sovereigns. 'I'he heraldic bearing known as a " pall ” takes 
the form of the Y of the ecclesiastical vestment. The chief 
applications of the word, in the sense of a covering, arc to an 
altar frontal, to a linen c loth used to veil the chalice in the 
Catholic service of the Endiarist, and to a heavy black, purple 
or w'hite covering for a coffin or hearse. 'Ihe livery companies of 
London possessed sumptuous state palls for the funerals of their 
members, of which some are still in existence. The Merchant 
Taylors’ company have two examples of Italian workmanship. 
The so-callcd “ Walworth pall ” of Uie Fislunongcrs’ company 
probably dates from the i6th <18ntur>\ The Vintners’ pall is 
of doth of gold and purple velvet, with a figure of St Martin 
of Tours, the company’s patron saint. 

An entirely different word is " to pall,” to become or make stale, 
insipid of lastelcs.<c, hcncu to cease to interest from constant repeti- 
tion; this is a shortened tc^rm of ” ai)pal ” (O. Fr. appallir, to become 
pale; Lat. pallidus). 

FALLA, Pai.a, or Impala, the native name of a red South 
African antelc pc of the size of a fallow-deer, characterized by 
the large black lyrate horns of the bucks, and the presence in 
both sexes of a pair of glands on the back of tlie hind feet 
bearing a tuft of black liairs. On tlic east side the palla 
(Aepyaros niclampus) ranges as far north as the southern 
Sudan ; but in Angok it is replaced by a species or race {Ae, 
pdersi) with a black “ blaze ” down the face. Pallas associate 
in large herds on open country in the neighbourhood of watery 
(Sec Antelope.) 

PALLADIAN, the term given in English architecture to 
one of the phases of the Italian Renaissance, introduced into 
England in 1620 by Inigo Jones, a great admirer of the works 
of Andrea Palladio In 1716, Richard Boyle, 3rd earl 

of Burlington, who also admired the works of Palladio, copied 
some of them, the front of old Burlington House being more 
or less a reproduction of the Palazzo Porto at Vicenza, and the 
villa at Chiswick a copy of tlie Villa Capua near Vicenza. It 
is probably due to Lord Burlington that the title Palladian is 
the designation for the Italian style as practised in England. 
In 1862 Sir Gilbert Scott’s Gothic design for the new government 
offices was rejected and Lord Palmerston selected in preference 
the Palladian style. In France and America, Barozzi Vi^ole 
(1507-1573), another Italian architect, holds a similar position 
as the chief authority on the Italian Renaissance, 

PALLADIO, ANDREA (1518-15S0), Italian architect, was 
born in Vicenza on the 30th of November 1518. 'The works 
of Vitruvius and Alberti were studied by him at tm early period, 
and his student life was spent in Rome, where he was taken by 
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his patron Count Trissino. In 1547 he returned to Vicenza, 
where he designed a very large number of fine buildings — among 
the chief being the Palazzo della Ragione, with two storeys 
of open arcades of the Tuscan and Ionic orders, and the Par- 
barano, Porti and Chieregati palaces. Most of these buildings 
look better on paper than in reality, as they arc mainly built 
of brick, covered with stucco, now in a very dilapidated con- 
dition; but this does not affect the merit of their design, as 
Palladio intended them to have been executed in stone. Pope 
Paul III. sent for him to Rome to report upon the state of St 
Peter’s. In Venice, too, Palladio built many stately churches 
and palaces, such as S. Giorgio Maggiore, the Capuchin church, 
and some large palaces on the Grand Canal. His last great 
work was the Teatro Olimpico at Vicenza, which was finished, 
though not altogether after the original design, by hi.s pupil and 
fellow-citizen Scamozzi. 

In addition to his town buildings Palladio designed many 
country villas in various parts of northern Italy. The villa of 
Capra is perhaps the finest of these, and has frequently been 
imitated. Palladio was a great student of classical literature, 
and published in 1575 an edition of Caesar’s Cammentarus 
with notes. His J quaitro lihri deW arc/tilelluya, first published 
at Venice in 1570, has passed into countless editions, and been 
translated into every European language. The original edition 
is a small folio, riclily illustrated with well-executed full-page 
woodcuts of plans, elevations, and details of buildings — 
chiefly either ancient Roman temples or else palaces designed 
and built by himself. Among many otliers, an edition with 
notes was published in England by Inigo Jones, most of whose 
works, and especially the palace of \Vhitehall, of which only 
the banqueting room remains, owed much to Palladio's inspira- 
tion. The style adopted and partially invented by Palladio 
expressed a kind of revolt against the extreme licence both of 
composition and ornament into which the architecture of his 
time had fallen. He was fascinated by the stateliness and pro- 
portion of the buildings of ancient Rome, and did not reflect 
that reproductions of these, however great their archaeological 
accuracy, could not but be lifeless and unsuited to the wants 
of the 16th century. Palladio’s carefully measured drawings 
of ancient buildings arc now of great value, as in many cases 
the buildings have altogether or in part ceased to exist. 

Authorities. — Montanan, di Andrea Palladio (1749) ; Rigato, 
Osservazioni sopra Andrea Palladw (i8ii): Magnni, Memorie 
intomo la vita di Andrea Palladio (1845); Milizia, Memorie degli 
architetti, ii. 35-54 (1781); Symonds, Renaissance in Italy — Fine 
Arts, pp. 94-;99; Zanella, Vita di Andrea Palladio (Milan, 1880); 
BarichcUa, Vita di Andrea Palladio (Lonigo, 1880), 

PALLADIUM (Gr. waAAa^tov), an archaic wooden image 
{iwxvov) of Pallas Athena, preserved in Uie citadel of Troy as 
a pledge of the safety of the city. It represented the goddess, 
standing in the stiff archaic style, holding a spear in her right 
hand, in her left a distaff and spindle or a shield. According 
to Apollodorus (iii. 12, 3) it was made by order of Athena, 
and was intended as an image of Pallas, the daughter of Triton, 
whom she had accidentally slain, Pallas and Athena being thus 
regarded as two distinct beings. It was said that Zeus threw 
it down from heaven when Ilus was founding the city of Ilium, 
Oeb^sseus and Diomedes carried it off from the temple of Athena, 
and thus made the capture of Troy possible. According to 
some accounts, there was a second Palladium at Troy, which 
was taken to Italy by Aeneas and kept in the temple of Vesta 
at Rome. Many cities in Greece and Italy claimed to possess 
the genuine Trojan Palladium. Its theft is a frequent subject 
in Greek art, especially of the earlier time. 

PALLADIUM [symbol Pd, atomic weight 1067 ( 0 =i 6 )], 
in chemistry, a metallic element associated with the platinum 
group. It is found in platinum ores, and also in the native 
condition and associated with gold and silver in Brazilian 
|;old-bearing sand. Many methods have been devised for the 
Illation of the metal from platinum ore. R. Bunsen {Ann.^ 
z868, 146, p. 265), after removing most of the platinum as 
ammonium platinochloride, precipitates the residual metals 
of the group by iron; the resuld^ precipitate is then heated 


with ammonium chloride and evaporated with fuming nitric 
acid, the residue taken up in water, and the palladium precipi- 
tated as potassium palladium chloride. This is purified by 
dissolving it in hot water and evaporating the solution with 
oxalic acid, taking up the residue in potassium chloride, and 
filtering off any potassium platinochloride formed. The filtrate 
deposits potassium palladium chloride, which on heating in a 
current of hydrogen leaves a residue of the metal. Roessler {Zeit. 
/. chemie, 1866, p. 175) precipitates both platinum and palladium 
as double chlorides, the resulting mixed chlorides being reduced 
to the metals by ignition in hydrogen, taken up in agua regia, 
the solution neutralized, and the palladium precipitated by 
mercuric cyanide. See also T. Wilm {Ber., 1880, 13, p. 1198; 
i88r, 14, p. 629; 1882, 15, p. 241) on its separation as pallados- 
ammine chloride, and Cox {Fkil. Mag., 1843, P* ^6) on 
the separation of palladium from Brazilian gold sand. Pure 
palladium may be obtained by the reduction of the double 
chloride (NH^)^ PdCl^ in a current of hydrogen, or of palladioiis 
chloride with formic acid. 

It is a ductile metal of silvery lustre, with a specific gravity of 
ii‘97 (o® C.). It is the most easily fusible of the metals of the 
platinum group, its melting-point being about 1530-1550® C. 
(L. llolborn and F. Henning, Sitzb. Akad. Berlin, 1905, p. 311). 
It readily distils when heated in the electric furnace. Its mean 
specific heat between 0° and t° C. is o‘o582 -f o ooooiot 
(J. Violle, Comptes rendus, 1879, 89, p. 702). Palladium finds 
application in the form of alloys for astronomical instruments, 
in dentistry, and in the construction of springs and movements 
of clocks. Native palladium is dimorphous. It is soluble in 
nitric acid, more especially if the acid contains oxides of nitrogen, 
and when obtained in the finely divided condition by reduction 
of its salts, it is to some extent soluble in hydrochloric acid. It 
also dissolves in boiling concentrated sulphuric acid and in 
hydriodic acid. It oxidizes when fused with caustic alkalis. 
It combines with fluorine and with chlorine at a dull red heat, 
but not with iodine, whilst bromine has scarcely any action on 
the metal. It combines with sulphur directly, and according 
to T. Wilm {Ber., 1882, 15, p. 2225) forms the oxide PdaO, 
when heated m a current of air. 

Two series of salts are known, namely, palladious salts and palladic 
salts, corresponding to the two oxides PdO and PdOg. Of’ these 
the palladious salts only are stable, the palladic salts readily passing 
into the palladious form on boiling with water. The palladium 
compounds show a complete analogy with the corresponding 
platinum salts. All the salts of the metal when heated decompose 
and leave a residue of the metal; the metal may also be obtained 
from solutions of the salts by the addition of zinc, iron, formic 
acid, phosphorus and hot alcohol. Sulphuretted hydrogen gives 
with palladium salts a precipitate of palladium sulphide which is 
insoluble in ammonium sulphide; mercuric chloride gives the 
characteristic yellowish precipitate of palladious chloride, and 
potassium iodide the black palladious iodide which dissolve.s on 
addition of excess of the precipitant. These two latter reactions 
may be used for the recognition of palladium, as may also the 
behaviour of the salts with ammonia, this reagent giving a brown 
precipitate, which turns to a red shade, and is soluble in a largo 
exces.s of the precipitant to a clear solution, from which by adding 
hydrochloric acid a yellow precipitate of pailladosammine chloride, 
Pd{NHjJgCl8, is obtained. Palladium is permeable to hydrogen at 
a temperature of 240** C. and upwards. It absorbs hydrogen and 
other gases, the heat of occlusion being 4640 calories per gram 
of hydrogen. The occluded hydrogen is strongly bound to the 
metal, only traces of the gas being mven off on standing in vacuo, 
but it is easily removed when heated to 100® C. T, GraEam {Phil, 
Mag., 1800-1869) was of the opinion that the occluded hydrogen 
underwent great condensation and behaved as a quasi-metal (to 
which he gave the name " hydrogenium "), forming an alloy writh the 
palladium; but L. Troost and P. Hautefeuille {Ann. ckint. pkvs., 
*874. {5) P- 279) considered that a definite compound of com- 
position PdgH was formed. The more recent work of C. Hoitsema 
{Zeit. phys. chim., 1895, 17, p. 1) however, appears to disprove the 
formation of a definite compound (see also J. Dewar, PMl. Mag., 
*874* (4) 47* PP- 324* 342)- A palladium hydride was obtained by 
Graham by ’the reduction of palladious sulphate with sodium 
hypophospnite. It is an unstable black jxiwder, which readily 
loses hydrogen at o" C. C. Paal and T Gcrum {Ber., 1908, 
41, p. 818) have shown that when palladium black is suspended in 
water one vplume of the metal combines with 1204 volumes of 
hydrogen, or in the atomic proportion Pd/H >& 1/ ‘98. 
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Palladious oxide, PdO, is a black powder formed by beating 
spongy palladium to a duU red beat in a current of oxygen or by 
gentle ignition of the nitrate. It is insoluble in acids, is easily 
reduced, and decomposes when heated. Palladic oxide, PdOj, is 
obtained in the hydrated condition, PdOa'xIIjO, by the action of 
ozone on palladious chloride; by the electrolytic oxidation of palla- 
dious nitrate in shghtly acid solution (L. Wohler) ; and by the action 
of caustic potash on potassium palladio-chloridc, the liquid being 
neutralized with acetic acid (I. :^llucci, Zeit. anorg. Chem., 1905, 
.47, p. 287). It is a dark red or brown coloured jxiwder, which loses 
oxygen on heating. When boiled with water it passes into the 
lower oxide. It is an energetic oxidizing agent, and when freshly 
prepared is soluble in dilute mineral acids. A hydrated form of 
the monoxide, PdO'wlIgO, is obtained by hydrolysing a faintly 
acid solution of the nitrate (L. Wdlilcr, Zeii. anorg. Chem,, 1905, 40, 
p. 323), or by the action of a slight excess of caustic soda on the 
double chloride K^jl’clClj. It is a dark brown iKiwder which loses 
its water of hydraliun when ilricd in air, and in the dry condition 
is difficultly soluble in acids. ^ the electrolytic oxidation of 
palladious nitrate L. W^ililcr and F. Martin (Ib., 1908, 57, p. 398), 
'Obtained a hydrated uxitle, l-’d^j'«HaO, as a dark brown powder 
./hich dissolves in hydrochloric acid, forming an unstable cMoridc. 

Palladious Chloride, PdClg, is obtained as a ilcliquesccnt crystalline 
mass when spongy palladium is heated to dull redness in a current 
of dry chlorine. A hydrated form, of cotn]>osition, PdCljs'ailgO, 
results on cli.ssolving palladium in aqua regia, containing only a 
small proportion of nitric aciil. It crystallizes from water as a 
reddish-brown solid. It absorbs hydrogen and is easily reduced. 
It combines wilh carbon monoxide to form comp<iunds of com- 
]H)siiion PdCla’aCO; aPdClj^^CO; PdClj'CO; (E. Fink, CompUs 
rendus, 1898, 126, p. 640), arid can be used for the determination 
of the amount of carbon monoxide in air (Potain and U. Drouin, 
Ib., 1898, 126, p. 938). On treatment with dry ammonia gas it 
yields palladodiamminc chloride Pd(NHj,)^Clg. Palladious chloride 
combines wilh hydroxy lam ino to form the conqxninds Ftl(NHgO)4CJg 
and Pd(NHaO)5Cln. Tlic first results from the action of hydroxyl- 
amine on the chloride in the presence of sodium carbonate, and 
mey be isolated as the free base. The other is thrown dowm as a 
yellow granular prociiiitale when a small quantity of dilute hydro- 
clilcric acid is added to the base Pd(NHaO)4(OH)a (S. Feisel and 
A. Nowak, Ann., 1907, 351, p. 439). The chloride PdCl4 is only 
known in acid solution, an<l is obtained when pallailium is (li.ssolvc<l 
in aqua regia or when palladic oxide is <li.ssolved in concentrated 
hydrochloric acid. Thu solution is brown in colour and gradually 
lo.ses chlorine, being converted into palladious chloride. Both 
chlorides combine with many other metallic chlorides to form 
characteristic double salts, the double potas.sium .salts having the 
formulae KBPdCl4 and KgPdClfl. The former may be prepared by 
adding an excess of iwiassium chloride to ])alla(lious chloride, or 
by boiling K^dCl^ with a large exces-s of water. It crystallizes 
in prisms wluch arc readily soluble in water but are practically 
insoluble in absolute alcohol. It is decomposed by direct heating, 
and also by heating in a current of hydrogen. The latter conqxmnd 
is formed when chlorine is passed into a warm aqueous solution of 
the former or by di.s.solving palladium in aqua regia and saturating 
the .solution with itotassmm chloride. It cry.stalUzcs in scarlet 
octahedra which darken on heating, and dec<impo.se when strongly 
heated. It is slightly soluble in cold water, but dis.solvcs in wai-m 
dilute hydrochloric acid. When boiled with alcohol it is reduceil 
to the metallic condilion. 

The Subsulphide, PdgS, is obtained as a hard, green coloured 
mass when palladosammine chloride is fused with sulphur or when 
the sulphide PdS is fused with sulphur and ammonium chloride. 
It loses sulphur slowly when heated and is insoluble in acids. Pal- 
ladious sulphide, PdS, is obtained by jirecipitation of the corre- 
sponding salts wilh sulphuretted hydrogen, or by tho action of dry 
suli)huretted hydrogen gas on palladosammine chloride. As pre- 
pared in the dry way it is a hard, blue coloured, insoluble mass, 
but if obtained by precipitation is of a brownish-black colour ami 
is soluble in nitric acid. When heated in air it oxidizes to a basic 
sulphate. The disulphide PdSg is a brownish-black crystalline 
powder which is formed when the double ammonium palladium 
chloride (NH^^PdCl^ is healed to redness with caustic soda and 
sulphur. It combines with the alkaline .sulphides. It gradually 
loses sulphur on heating, and is easily soluble in aqua regia. A 
sulphide of composition Pd8S4 has been described (R. Schneider, 
Pogg. Ann., 1873, 148, p. 625). 

Palladium Sulphate, PdS04'2HB0, is obtained by dissolving the 
oxide in sulphuric acid, or by the action of nitric and sulphuric 
acids on the metal. It forms a reddish-brown, deliquescent, 
f jystalline mass, and is easily soluble in water, but in the presence 
.jf a large excess of water yields a basic sulphate. Palladium 
nitrate, Pd(N08)g, crystallizes in brownish-yellow deliquescent 
prisms and is obtained by dissolving the metal in nitric acid. It 
IS very soluble in water, and its aqueous solution decomposes on 
boiling, with precipitation of a basic nitrate. Palladium cyanide, 
Pd(CN)a, is obtained as a yellowish precipitate when p.'illadinm 
chloride is precipitated by mercuric cyanide. It is insoluble in 
water, and on heating decomposes into palladium and cyanogen. 
It is soluble in solutions of tne alkaline cyanides, with formation 


of double cyanides of the type KaPd(CN)4. On account of its 
insolubility and its stability it is useful for the separation of palla- 
dium from the other metals of the platinum group. 

The palladium salts combine with ammonia to form characteristic 
compounds, which may be grouped into two main divisions : 
(i) the palladammines (palladosammincs) of type [Pd(NH))^l, 
and (2) flic palladodiamnunes lPd(NH8)JXg. The palladosamnunes 
arc obtained by adding a large excess of ammonia to the palladious 
salts, the resulting clear solution being then precipitated by the 
mineral acid corre.si>onding to the salt used. This method of pre- 
paration serves well for the chloride, from which other salts may be 
obtained by double decomposition. Those salts are fairly stable, 
and are red, yellow or orange in colour. The palladodiammine 
salts arc mostly colourless, and are not very stable; acids convert 
them into the palladosammines, and they lose two molecules of 
ammonia very easily. They are formed by the action <)f a large 
excess of ammonia on the palladious salts or on the corresponding 
l>allaclosammine salts in the presence of water. 

Numerous determinations of the atomic weight of palladium 
have been made, ihe, values oVitained varying from 105*7 to 107*249 
(see Amer. Chem. Jour., 1899, 21, p. 943; Ann., 1905, 341, p. 235; 
Jour. Chem. Soc., 1894, 05. p. 20). The International Commission 
on Atomic WVights, 19091 recount several new determinations : 
Haas {Dissertation, Erlangen, 1908) from reduction of palladosam- 
mine bromide obtained the value iob‘7; Kemmerer {Thesis, Penn- 
sylvania, 1908), from reduction of the corresponding chloride and 
cyanide obtains a mean value of 106*434; whilst A. Gutbier and his 
collaborators, from analyses of pallailosamminc chloride and 
bromide, obtained the values 106*64 db 0*03 and 106*65 i 0*02 from 
the chloride, and 106*655 from the bromide {Jour. pr. chem., 1909, 
il 79, pi». 235, 457)- 

PALLADIUS, RUTILIUS TAURUS ABMILIANUS, a Roman 
author of the 4th century a.d. He wrote a poem on agriculture 
{De re rustica) in fourteen books, the material being derived 
from Columella and other earlier writers. The work is con- 
veniently arranged, but far inferior in every other respect to 
that of Columella. 

There i.s a modern German edition by Schmitt (Leipzig, 1898). 

PALLANZA, a small industrial town and summer and 
winter resort of the province of Novara, Piedmont, Italy, 659 ft. 
above sea-level. Pop. (1901), 4619 (town); 5247 (commune). It 
ocaipies a position of great natural beauty, on a promontory 
on the W. of Lago Maggiore, with a semicircle of mountains 
behind and the lake and Borromean Islands in front, 62 m. N. 
of Novara direct. The annual mean temperature is 55® Fahr.; 
Januar3^ 37’i®, July, 74®. There is a fine botanical garden. 

PALLAS, PETER SIMON (1741-1811), German naturalist 
and traveller, was lx)rn in Berlin on the 22nd of September 
1741, the son of Simon Pallas, surgeon in the Prussian army 
and professor of surgery in Berlin. He was intended for the 
medical profession, and studied at the universities of Berlin, 
Ilalle, Gottingen and Leiden. He early di.splayed a strong 
leaning towards natural history. In 1761 he went to England, 
where for a year he devoted himself to a thorough study of the 
collections and to a geological investigation of part of the coast; 
and at the age of twenty-three he was elected a foreign member 
of the Royal Society. He then spent some time in Holland, 
and the results of his investigations appeared at the Hague in 
1766 in his Elenchus Zoophytorum and Miscellanea Zodogica, 
and in 1767-1804 in his Spicilegia Zoologiea (Berlin). In 1768 
he accepted the invitation of the empress Catharine II. to fill 
the professorship of natural history in the Imperial Academy 
of Science, St Petersburg, and in the same year he was appointed 
naturalist to a scientific expedition through Russia and Siberia, 
the immediate object of which was the observation of the transit 
of Venus in 1769. In this leisurely journey Pallas went by 
Kasan to the Caspian, spent some time among the Kalmucks, 
crossed the Urals to Tobolsk, visited the Altai Mountains, 
traced the Irtish to Kolyvan, went on to Tomsk and the Yenisei, 
crossed Lake Baikal, and extended his journey to the frontiers 
of China. Few explorations have been so fruitful as this six- 
years’ journey. The leading results were given in his Reisen 
durch verschiedene Provinzen des russiseken Reichs (3 vols., 
St Petersburg, 1771-1776), richly illustrated with coloured 
plates. A French translation in 1788-1793, in 8 vols., with 
9 vols. of plates, contained, in addition to the narrative, the 
natural history results of the expedition; and an English trans- 
lation in three volumes appeared in i8ia. M special results 
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of tbb great journey may be mentioned SammhtngeH historisther 
Ntuhrichten ubfr die mongoUschen Volkerschaften (2 vols., 
St Petersburg, 1776-1802); Novae species quadmpedum, 1778- 
1779; Pallas’s contributions to the dictionary of languages of 
the Russian Empire, 1786-1789; leones insectorum, praesertim 
Rossiae Siberiaeque pe<^ianuin, 1781-1806; Zoographia rosso- 
asiatica (3 vols., 1831); besides many special papers in the 
Transactions of the academies of St Petersburg and Berlin. 
The empress bought Palias*s natural history collections for 
20,000 roubles, 5000 more than he asked for them, and allowed 
him to keep them for life. He spent a considerable time in 
1793-1794 in visiting the southern provinces of Russia, and was 
so CTeatly attracted by the Crimea that he determined to take 
up his residence there. The empress gave him a large estate 
at Simpheropol and 10,000 roubles to assist in equipping a 
liouse. Though disappointed wi h the Crimea as a placj of 
residence, Pallas continued to live there, devoted to constant 
research, especially in botany, till the death of his second wife 
in 1810, when he removed to Berlin, where he died on the 8th 
of September i8ix. The results of his journey in southern 
Russia were given in his Bemerkungen auf eincr Reise durch die 
sUdlichen Statthalterschapen dts russischen Rrich'i{\jt'.\p 7 Ag, 1799- 
iSoi ; English translation by Blagdon, vols. v.-viii. of Modern 
Discoveries^ 1802, and another in 2 vols., 1812). Pallas also 
edited and contributed to Neue nordische Beitrdge zur phy- 
sikalischen Erd- und V blkerbesckreibung, N aturgeschichte, und 
Oekonomie (1781-1796), published lllustrationes ptanlarum 
imperfeete vd nondum cognilarum (Leipzig, 1803), and con- 
tributed to Buffon’s Natural History a paper on the formation 
of mountains. 

Sec the cssxy of Rudolpfii in tlie Transactions of the Berlin 
Academy for 1812; Cuvier's Elogc In \\x%Recudlctesdlogeshistori4ues, 
vol. ii.; and the Life in Jardinc's Naturalists’ Library, vol. iv. 
(Edin., 1843). 

PAUAVlCmO, FEHRAOTE (1618-1644), Italian writer of 
pasquinades, a member of the old Italian family of the Palla- 
vicini, was born at Piacenza in 1618. He rccciv'cd a good 
education at Padua and elsewhere, and early in life entered 
tlie Augustinian order, residing chiefly in Venice. For a year 
he accompanied Ottavio Piccolomini, duke of Amalfi, in his 
German campaigns as field chaplain, and shortly after his return 
he published a number of 
clever but exceedingly scurri- 
lous satires on the Roman 
curia and on the powerful 
house of the Barberini, which 
was so keenly resented at Rome 
that a price was set on his 
head. A Frenchman, Charles 
de Breche, decoyed liim from 
Venice to the neighbourhood 
of Avignon, and there betrayed 
him. After fourteen months’ 
imprisonment he was beheaded 
at Avignon on the 6th of 
March 1644. 

His Opere permesse was pub- 
lished at Venice in 1655, but being, 
as may be im^ined, inferior in scurrility and grossnes-s (Palla- 
vicino’s specialities), are much loss prized l)y the curious than the 
Opere sceite (Geneva, 1660) which were more than once reprinted 
in Holland, and were translated into German in 16C3. 

PALLAVICINO (or Pallavicini), PIETRO SFORZA (1607- 
1667), Italian cardinal and historian, son of the marquis Ales- 
sandro Pallavicino of Parma, was born at Rome in 1607 . Havii^ 
taken holy orders in 1630, and joined the Society of Jesus in 
1638, he successively taught philosophy and theology in the 
Collegium Romanum ; as professor of theology he was a member 
of the congr^ation appointed by Innocent X. to investigate the 
Tansenist heresy. In 1659 he was made a cardinal by Alexander 
VIL He died at Rome on the 5th of June 1667. Pallavicino 

chiefly known by his history the Council of Trent, written 



in Italian, and published at Rome in two folio volumes in 1656- 
1657 (2nd ed., considerably modified, in 1666). In this he 
continued the task begm by Terenzio Alciati, who had been 
commissioned by Urban VIII. to correct and supersede the very 
damaging work of Sarpi on the same subject, Alciati and 
Pallavicino had access to many important sources from the use 
of which Sarpi liad been precluded; the contending parties, 
however, are far from agreed as to the completeness of the 
refutation. The work was translated into Latin by a Jesuit 
named Giattinus (Antwerp, 1670-1673). There is a good 
edition of the original by Zaccharia (6 vols., Faenza, 1792-1799). 
It was translated into German by KUtsche in 1835-1837, He 
also wrote a life of Alexander VII. and a tragedy (ErtnenegildOj 
1644), &c. 

His collected Opere were published in Rome in 1844-1848. 

PALLIUM or Pall (derived, so far as the name is concerned, 
from the Roman pallium or palla, a woollen cloak), an ecclesi- 
astical vestment in the Roman Catholic Church, originally 
peculiar to the pope, but for many centuries past bestowed by 
liim on all metropolitans, primates and archbishops as a symbol 
of the jurisdiction delegated to them by the Holy See. llie 
pallium, in its present form, is a narrow band, “ three fingers 
broad,” woven of white lamb’s wool, with a loop in the centre 
resting on the shoulders over the chasuble, and two dependent 
lappets, before and behind; so that when seen from front or 
back the ornament resembles the letter Y. It is decorated 
with six purple crosses, one on each tail and four on the loop, is 
doubled on the left shoulder, and is garnished, back and front, 
with three jewelled gold pins. The two latter characteristics 
seem to be survivals of the time when the Roman pallium, like 
the Greek &/u>(f» 6 pvov was a simple scarf doubled and pinned on 
the left shoulder. 

The origin of the pallium as an ecclesiastical vestment is lost 
in antiquity. The theory that explains it in connexion with the 
figure of the Good Shepherd carrying the lamb on his shoulders, 
so common in early Christian art, 1$ obviously an explanation 
a posteriori. The ceremonial connected with the preparation of 
the pallium and its bestowal upon the pope at his coronation, 
however, suggests some such symbolism. The lambs whose 
wool is destined for the making of the pallia are solemnly 
presented at the altar by the nuns of the Convent of St Agnes at 
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(Drawn by Father J. Braun, and rei>roJ»iced from his D/r Gemanditnghy fiermisslon of B. Herder.) 

Illustration of the Development of the Pallium. 

Rome at Mass on St Agnes’s Day, during the singing of the 
Agnus Dei. They are received by the canons of the Lateran 
Church and handed over by them to the apostolic subdeacons, 
by whom they are put out to pasture till the time of shearing. 
ITie pallia fashioned of their wool by the nuns are carried by 
the subdeacons to St Peter’s, where they are placed by the canons 
on the bodies of St Peter and St Paul, under the high altar, for 
a night, then committed to the subdeacons for safe custody, A 
pallium thus consecrated is placed by the archdeacon over the 
shoulders of the pope at his coronation, with the words “ Receive 
the pallium,” t.e. the plenitude of the pontifical office, ” to 
the glory of God, and of the most glorious Virgin His Mother, 
and of the blessed apostles St Peter and St Paul, and of the 
Holy Roman Church,” 
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The dabdrate ceremonial m%ht sug^t an effort to symbolize 
the command “ Feed My lambs ! ” given to St Peter, and its 
transference to Peter’s successors. Some such idea underlies 
the developed ceremonkl; but the palliunv itself was in its origin 
no more than an ensign of the episcopal dignity, as it renunns 
in the East, where — under the name of tofio<f» 6 piov (<S/tos, 
shoulder, (fttpuv, to carry)— it is worn by all bishops. More- 
over, whatever symbolism may be evolved from the lambs’ wool 
is vitiated, so far as origins are concerned, by the fact that the 
papal pallia were at one time made of white linen (see Johannes 
Diaconus, Vila S, Gregorii M, lib. IV. cap. 8, pallium ejus bysso 
candente contextum).^ 

The right to wear the pallium seems, in the first instance, to 
have been conceded by the popes merely as a mark of honour. 
The first recorded example of the bestowal of the pallium by 
the popes is the grant of Pope Symmachus in 5*3 to Caesj^ius 
of Arles, as papal vicar. By the time of Gregory 1 . it was given 
not only to vicars but as a mark of honour to distinguish 
bishops, and it is still conferred on the bishops of Autun, Bam- 
berg, Dol, Lucca, Ostia, Pavia and Verona. St Boniface caused 
a reforming synod, between 840 and 850, to decree that in 
future all metropolitans must seek their pallium at Rome (sec 
Boniface’s letter to Cuthbert, 78, Monumenta Germaniae, epis- 
tolae, III.); and though this rule was not universally followed 
even until the 13th century, it is now uncanonical for an arch- 
bishop to exercise the functions proper to his office until the 
pallium has been received. Every archbishop must apply for it, 
personally or by deputy, within three months after his conse- 
cration, and it is buried with him at his death (see Archbishop). 
The pallium is never granted until after payment of consider- 
able dues. This payment, originally supposed to be voluntary, 
became one of the great abuses of the papacy, especially during 
the period of the Renaissance, and it was the large amount 
(raised largely by indulgences) which was paid by Albert, arch- 
bishop of Mainz, to the papacy that roused Luther to protest. 
Though the pallium is thus a vestment distinctive of bishi^s 
having metropolitan jurisdiction, it may only be worn by them 
within their jurisdiction, and then only on certain solwnn occa* 
sions. The pope alone has the right to wear everywhere and at 
all times a vestment which is held to symbolize the plenitude 
of ecclesiastical power. 

See P. Hinschius, Kirchennecht, II. 23 sqq.; Gresar, " Pas romist^o 
Pallium imd die aitcsten Uturgischun Schftqien (in FeshchHfl 
zum elfhuMdertjdbriges Jubilaum des campo santo in Rom^ Freiburg, 
1897): Du Cange, Glossarium, s.v. "Pallium"; Jos<mh Brawn, 
Die liturgische Gewandung tm Occident und Orient (Freiburg i. B., 
190;). 

PALL-HALL, an obsolete English game of French origin, 
called in France paiUe-maiUe (from paUa, ball, and malleus j 
mallet). Sir Robert Dallington, in liis Method for Travel (1598), 
says: " Among all the exercises of France, 1 prefer none before 
the Paille-Maille.” James I., in hU Basilikon doron, recom- 
mended it as a proper game for Prince Henry, and it was actually 
introduced into England in the reign of Charles I., or perhaps 
a few years earlier. Thomas Blount’s Glossographia (cd. 1670) 
describes it as follows : “ Pale Maille, a game wherein a round 
bowle is with a mallet struck through a high arch of iron (stand- 
ing at either end of an alley), which he that can do at the fewest 
blows, or at the number agreed on, wins. This game was hereto- 
fore used in the long alley near St James’s, and vulgarly called 
Pell-Mell." The pronunciation here described as “ vulgar ’’ 
afterw'ards became classic. A mallet and balls used in the game 
were found in 1845 and are now in the British Museum. The 
mallet resembles that used in croquet, but its head is curved and 
its ends sloped towards the shaft. The balls are of boxwood and 
about one foot in circumference. Pepys describes the alley as of 
hard sand " dressed with powdered codde-shells." The length 
of the alley varied, that at St James’s being about 800 yds. 
Some alleys had side walls. 

^ Father Joseph Braun, S.J., holds that the pallium, unlUce 
other vestments, had a liturgical origin, and that it was akin to 
the scarves of office worn by priests and priestesses In pagan rites. 
See Die pontificalen Gewdnder des Abendlandes, p. 1^4 (Freiburg i. B. 
X898). 
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PALLONS (Italian for “ large ball,” frbm palla, ball), the 
national baU game of Italy. It is descended, as are aH other 
court games, such as tennis and pelota, from the two ball games 
played by the Romans, in one of which a large inflated ball, 
called foUiS, was used. The other, probably the immediate 
ancestor of pallone, was played with a smaller ball, the pHa. 
Pallone was played in Tuscany as early Os the 14th century, and 
is still very popular in northern and central Ita^. It is played 
in a court {sferisterio), usually 100 yds. long and 17 yds. wide. 
A white line crosses the middle of the court, which is bounded on 
one side by a high wall, the spectators sitting round the other 
three sides, usually protected by wire screens. One end of the 
court is called the battula and the other the riblattuia. At the 
end of the battuta is placed a spring-board, upon which stands the 
player who receives the service. The. implements of the game 
are the palione (ball) and the btaedale (bat). The pallone is 
an inflated ball covered with leather, about 4f in. in diameter. 
'Hie bracciale is an oak gauntlet, tubular in shape, and covered 
with long spike-like protuberances. It weighs between five and 
six pounds, and is provided with a grip for the hand. The game 
is played by two sides — ^blues and reds — of three men each, 
the batUtore (batter), spaUa (back) and terzino (tlurd)v At the* 
beginning of a game the battitore stands on the spring-board 
and receives the ball thrown to him on the bound by a seventh 
player, the imndarirto, who does duty for both sides. The batter 
may ignore the ball until it comes to him to his liking, when he 
runs down the spring-board and strikes it with his bracciale 
over the centre line towards his opponents. The game then 
proceeds until a player fails to return the ball correctly; or hits 
it out of bounds, or it touches his person. This counts a point 
for the adversary .( Four points mdee a game, counting 15,. 30, 
40 and 50. 

Se t- Jl Giuoco del pallone, by G. Franceschini (Milan, 1903). 

PALM, JOHANN PHILIPP (iTfi^-sSofi), German bookseller, 
a victim, of Napoleonic tyranny in Germany, wns born at Schoatn- 
dorf, in VViirttcmbcrg, on the 17th of November 1768. Having 
been apprenticed to his uncle, the publisher Johann Jakob 
Palm (1750^1826), in Erlangen, he married the daughter of the 
bookseller Stein m Nuremberg, and in course of time became 
proprietor of his father-in-law’s business. In the spring of r8o6 
the firm of Stein sent to the bookselling establishment of Stage 
in Augsburg a pamphlet (presumably written by Philipp 
Christian Yelin in Ansbach) entitled Deutschland in seiner Hefen 
Erniedrigung (“ Germany in her deep humiliation "), which 
strongly attacked Napoleon and the behaviour of the French 
troops in Bavaria. Napoleon, on being apprised of the violen/t 
attack made upon liis regime and failing to discover the actual 
author, had Palm arrested and handed over to a military 
commission at Braunau on the Bavarian-Austrian frontier, with 
peremptory instructions to try and execute the prisoner within, 
twenty-four hours. Palm was denied the right of defence, and 
after a mock trial on the 25th of August 1806 he was shot on the 
following day. A life-size bronze statue was erected to his 
memory in Braunau in 1866, and on the centem^ of his death 
numerous patriotic meetings were held in Bavaria. 

See F. Schultheis, Johann Philipp Palm (Nuremberg, i860); 
and J. Rackl, Der niirnberger Buchhdndler Johann Philipp Palm 
(Nuremberg, 1906). 

PALM (Lat. ptdma, Gr. iraXa/1.17), originally the fiat of the hand, 
in which sense it is still used; from this sense the word was 
transferred as a name of the trees described below. The 
emblematic use of the word (=* prize, honour) represents a 
further transference from the employment of the palm-leaves 
as symbols of victory. 

The Palms {Palmaceae) have been termed the princes of the 
vegetable kingdom. Neither the anatomy of their stems nor the 
conformation of their flowers, however, entitles them to any such 
high position in the vegetable hierarchy. Their steins are not 
more complicated in structure than those of the common 
butcher’s broom (Rmeus); their flowers are for most paart: 
as simple as those of a rush {jmeusy The order Falnweeae 
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is characterized among monocotylcdonous plants by the pres- 
ence of an unbranched stem bearing a tuft of leaves at the 
extremity only, or with 
the leaves scattered ; 
these leaves, often gigantic 
in size, being usually firm 
in texture and branching 
in a pinnate or palmate 
fashion. The flowers are 
borne on simple or branch- 
ing spikes, very generally 
protected by a spathe or 
spathes, and each consists 
typically of a perianth of 
six greenish, somewhat 
inconspicuous segments in 
two rows, with six sta- 
mens, or pistil of 1-3 
carpels, each with a single 
ovule and a succulent or 
dry fruit, never dehiscent 
Fig. r, A, B.— Floral diagrams of a Palm (fig. i, A and B). The 
{Chamaerops humilis). seed COnsi.sts almost ex- 

A, male flower. B, female flower. clusively of endosperm or 
C, Upper portion of Coco-nut seed albumen in a cavity in 

is lodged the rela- 
tively very minute embryo 
(fig. 1, C). These are the general characteristics by which this 
very well-defined order may be discriminated, but, in a group 
containing considerably more than a thousand species, deviations 
from the general plan of structure occur with .some frequency. 
As the characteristic appearances of palms depend to a large 
extent upon these modification.s, some of the more important 
among them may briefly be noticed. 

Taking the stem first, we may mention that it is in ve^ many 
palms relatively tall, erect, unbranched, regularly cylindrical, 




or dilated below so as to form an elongated cone, either smooth, 
or covered with the projecting remnants of the former leaves, or 


marked with circular scars indicating the position of those leaves 
which have now fallen away. It varies in diameter from the 
thickness of a reed (as in Chamaedorea) to a sturdy pillar-like 
structure as seen in the date-palm, Palmyra palm (fig. 7) or 
Talipot, In other cases the very slender stem is prostrate, or 
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Fig. 3. — Areca Palm (Areca Catechu). 


1, Tree, very much reduced. 

2, Part of leaf, half nat. size. 

3, Portion of inflorescence with 

male flowers above, [female 
(larger) below, half nat. size. 

4, Petal of a male flower. 


5, Male flower opened by removal 

of a petal. 

6, Fruit, half nat. size. 

7, 8, Same cut across, and length- 
wise. p. Fibrous pericarp; 
en, ruminated endosperm ; e, 
embryo. 


scandent by means of formidable hooked prickles which, by 
I enabling the plant to support itself on the branches of neigh- 
' bouring trees, also permit the .stem to ^row to a very great 
length and so to expose the foliage to the light and air above the 
tree-tops of the dense forests these palms grow in, as in the genus 
Calamus, the Rattan or Cane palms. In some few instances the 
trunk, or that portion of it which is above ground, is so short that 
the plant is in a loose way called “ stemless ” or “ acaulcscent,” 
as in Geonoma, and as happens sometimes in the only species 
found in a wild state in Europe, Chamaerops humilis^ The 
vegetable ivory (Phytelephas) of equatorial America has a very 
short thick stem bearing a tall cluster of leaves which appears 
to rise from the ground. In many species the trunk is covered 
with a dense network of stiff fibres, often compacted together at 
the free ends into spines. This fibrous material, which is so 
valuable for cordage, consists of tbs fibrous tissue of the leaf- 
stalk, which in these cases persists after the decay of the softer 
portions. It is very characteristic of some palms to produce from 
the base of the stem a series of adventitious roots which gradually 
thrust themselves into the soil and serve to steady the tree and 
prevent its overthrow by the wind. Tlie underground stem of 
some species, ^.g. of Calamus, is a rhizome, or root-stock, lengthen- 
ing in a more or less horizontal manner by the development of 
the terminal bud, and sending up lateral branches like suckers 
from the root-stock, which form dense thickets of cane-like 
stems. The branching of the stem above ground is unusual, 
except in the case of the Doum palm of 'E^^t{Hyphaene), whore 
the stem forks, often repeatedly ; this is due to the development 
pf a branch to an equal strength with the main stem. In other 
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cases branching, when present, is probably the result of some 
injury to the terminal bud at the top of the stem, in consequence 
of which buds sprout out from below the apex. 

The internal structure of the stem does not differ fundamentally 
from that of a typical monocotyledonous stem, the taller, harder 
trunks owing their hardness not only to the fibrous or woody 
skeleton but also to the fact that, as growth goes on, the originally 
soft cellular ground tissue through which the fibres run becomes 
hardened by the deposit of woody matter within the cells, so that 
ultimately the cellular portions become as hard as the woody 
fibrous tissue. 

The leaves of palms are either arranged at more or less distant 
intervals along the stem, as in the canes {Calamus, Daemonorops, 
fig. 2, &c,), or are approximated in tufts at the end of the stem, 
thus forming those noble crowns of foliage (figs. 5, 6, 7) which are 
so closely associated with the general idea of a palm. In the 
young condition, while still unfolded, these lea^'es, with the 
succulent end of the stem from which they arise, form “ the 
cabbage,” which in some species is highly esteemed as an article 
of food. 

The adult leaf very generally presents a sheathing base taper- 
ing upwards into the stalk or petiole, and this again bearing the 
lamina or blade. The sheath and the petiole very often bear stout 
spines, as in the rattan palms (see fig. 2); and when, in course of 
time, the upper parts of the leaf decay and fall off, the base of the 
leaf-stalk and sheath often remain, either entirely or in their 
fibrous portions only, which latter constitute the investment to 
tiie stem already mentioned. In size the leaves vary within very 
wide limits, some being only 
a few inches in extent, while 
those of the noble Caryota 
may be measured in tens of 
feet. In form the leaves of 
palms arc very rarely simple ; 
usually they are more or less 
divided, sometimes, as in 
Caryota, extremely so. In 
species of Geonoma, Vers- 
cha^eltia and some others, 
the leaf splits into two 
divisions at the apex and not 
elsewhere; but more usually 
the leaves branch regularly 
in a palmate fashion as in 
the fan - palms Laiania, 
Borassus (fig. 7), Chamaerops, Sabal, &c., or in a pinnate 
fashion as in the feather-palms, Areca (fig. 3), Kentia, Calamus, 
Daemonorops (fig. 2), &c. The form of the segments is generally 
more or less linear, but a very distinct appearance is 
given by the broad wedge-shaped leaflets of such palms as 
Caryota, Martinet a or Mauritia. These forms run one into 
another by transitional gradations ; and even in the same palm 
the form of the leaf is often very different at different stages of 
its growth, so that it is a difficult matter to name correctly 
seedling or juvenile palms in the condition in which we generally 
meet with them in the nurseries, or even to foresee what the 
future development of the plant is likely to be. I.ike the other 
parts of the plant, the leaves are sometimes invested with hairs 
or spines; and, in some instances, as in the magnificent Ceroxylon 
andicola, the under surface is of a glaucous white or bluish 
colour, from a coating of wa.x. 

The inflorescence of palms consists generally of a fleshy spike, 
either simple or much branched, studded with numerous, sometimes 
extremely numerous, flowers, and enveloped by one or more sheath- 
ing bracts called " spathes ’* (fig. 5). These parts m.ay be small, 
or they may attain relatively enormous dimensions, hanging down 
from amid the crown of foliage like huge tresses, and adding greatly 
to the noble effect of the leaves. In some cases, as in the Talipot 

E alm, the tree only flowers once; it grows for many years until it 
as become a large tree, then develops a huge inflorescence, and after 
the fruit has ripened, dies. 

The individual flowers are usually small {figs. 3, 6), greenish and 
insignificant; their general structure has been mentioned already. 
Modifications from the typical structure arise from diflerence of 
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texture, and specially from suppression of parts, in consequence of 
which the flowers are very generally unisexual (figs, r, 3, 6), though 
the flowers of the two sexes arc generally produced on the same tree 
(monoecious), not indeed always in the same season, for a tree in 



Fig. 5. — Acrocomia sclerocarpa. much reduced. 
sp, Spathe enveloping the fruits, 3, The same cut lengthwise. 

shownonalargtr scalein I. »«, Fibrous mesocarp; en, 

2, A fruit half nat. size. hard endocarp; s, seed. 


one year may produce all male flowers and in the next all female 
I flowers. Sometimes the flowers are modified by an increase in (he 
number of parts; thus the usually six stamens may be represented 
by 12 to 24 or even by hundreds. The carpels are usually three in 
number, and more “or less combined; but they may be free, and their 
number may be reduced to two or even one. In any case each 
caroel contains but a .single ovule. 

Owing to tlie sexual arrangements before mentioned, the pollen 
has to be transported l)y the agency of the wind or of insects to the 
female flowers. This is facilitated sometimes by the elastic move- 
ments of the stamens and anthers, which liberate the pollen so 
freely at certain times that travellers speak of the date-palms of 
I'-gypt {Phoenix dcutylifera) being at daybreak hidden in a mist 
of pollen grains. In other cases fertilization is effected by the 
agency of man, who removes the male flowers and scatters the 
pollen over the fruit-bearing trees. This practice has been followed 
in the case of the date from time immemorial; and it afforded one 
of tlie earliest and most irrefragable j^roofs by means of which tlie 
.sexuality of plants was finally established. In the course of ripening 
of the fruit two of the carpels w ith their ovules may become absorbed , 
as in the coco-nut, the fruit of which contaim only one seed though 
the three carpels are indicated by the three longitudinal sutures and 
by the presence of three germ-pore-s on the hard endocarp. 

The fx-uit is various in form, size and cliaracter; sometimes, as in 
the common date (fig. 4), it is a berry with a fleshy rind enclosing a' 
hard stony kernel, the true seed; the fruit of Areca (fig. 3) is similar; 
sometimes it is a kind of drupe as in Acrocomia (fig. 5). or the coco- 
nut, Cocos nucifera, where the fibrous central portion investing the 
hard shell corresponds to the fleshy portion of a plum or cherry, 
while the shell or nut corresponds to the stone of stone-fruits, 
the seed being the kernel. In Borassus the three seeds are each 
enclosed in a separate chamber formed by the stony endocarp 
(fig. 7). Sometimes, as in the species of Metvoxylon (fig. 6), Raphia, 
Daemonorops (fig. 2), &c., the fruit is covered with h^, pointed, 
reflexed shining scales, which give it a very remarkable appearance. 

The seeds show a corresponding variety in size and shape, but 

XX. 2: 



Fig. 4, 


1, Fruit of date-palm {Phoenix 
dactylifera), nat. size. 

2 , Same cut lengthwise showing 
seed s. 
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Always consist of a mass of endospenn, in which is emljedded a 
relatively very minute embryo (tigs. 1, 3, OJ. The hard stone of 
the date i.s the endosperm, the white oily flesh of the coco-nut is 
*the same substance in a softer condition; the so-called “ vegetable 
ivory " is derived from the endosperm of Phytelepkas. In some 
genera the inner seed coat becomes thickened along the course of 
the vascular buntllcs and growing into the endosperm produces the 
characteristic appearance in section known as ruminate — this is 
well shown in the Arcca nut (fig. 3), 



Fig. 6. — Sago Palm {Meiroxylon Sagwi). 

1, Apex of leaf. 6, Fruit. 

2, lirauchlet of fruiting spadix. 7, Fruit cut lengthwise, showing 

3, Branchlet of male inflorescence. seed s and the minute cm- 

4, Spik(! of male flowers, bryo e which is embedded in 

5, Same cut lengthwise. a homy endosperm, 

1,2, one-sixth nat. size; 3, one-tenth nat. size; 4, 5, one- third nat. 
size; 6, 7, about one-half nat. size. 

The order contains 132 genera with about 1100 species mainly 
tropical, but with some representatives in warm temperate 
regions. Chatmerops humilis is a native of the Mediterranean 
region, and the date-palm yields fruit in southern Europe as far 
north as 38° N. latitude. In eastern Asia the Palms, like other 
tropical families, extend along the coast reaching Korea and the 
south of Japan. In America a few small genera occur in the 
southern United States and California; and in South America 
the southern limit is reached in the Chilian genus Jubaea (the 
Chile coco-nut) at 37® S. latitude. The great centres of 
distribution are tropical America and tropical Asia; tropical 
Africa contains only ii genera, though some of the species, like 
the Doum palm {Hyphaene thebaica) and the Deleb or Palmyra 
palm {Borassus flabellifer) have a wide distribution. With three 
exceptions Old and New World forms are distinct — the 
coco-nut (Cocos nucifera) is widely distributed on the coasts of 
tropical Africa, in India and the South Seas, the other species 
of the genus are confined to the western hemisphere. The oil 
palm (Elaeis guineensis) is a native of west tropical Africa, the 
other species of the genus is tropical American. Raphia has 
also species in both tropical Africa and tropical America. 

The 132 genera of the order arc ranged under seven tribes, 
distinguished by the nature of the foliage, the sexual condi- 
tions of the flower, the character of the seed, the position of the 
raphe, &c. Other characters serving to distinguish the minor 
groups are afforded by the habit, the position of the spathes, 
the “ aestivation of the flower, the nature of the stigma, the 
ovary, fruit, &c. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the utility of palms. They 
fu,mish food,, shelter, clothing, timber,, fueU building materials, 


sticks, fibre, paper, starch, sugar, oil, wax, wine, tannin, dyeing 
materials, resm and a host of minor products, which render them 
most valuable to the natives and to tropical agriculturists. The 
Coco-nut palm, Cocos nucifera, and the Date Phoenix dactyli- 

fera, have been treated under separate headings. Sugar and liquids 
capable of becoming fermented are produced by Caryota mens. 



Fio. 7. — Palmyra Palm {Borassus flabellifer), a female tree. 

1, Portion of female inflorescence showing young fruits. 

2, Fruit cut across showing the three seeds, all much reduced. 

Cocos nucifera, Borassus flabellifer, Rhapis vinifera, Arenga sacchari- 
fera, Phoenix silvestris, Mauritia vinifera, &c. Starch is procured 
in abundance from the stem of the Sago palm, Metroxylon (fig. 6) , 
and others. The fleshy mcsocarp of the fruit of Elaeis gwiruensis 
of western tropical Africa yields, when crushed and boiled, '■ palm 
oil." Coco-nut oil is extracted from the oily endosperm of the coco- 
nut. Wax is exuded from the stem of Ceroxylon andicola and 
Copernicia cerifera. A variety of “ dragon's blootl," a resin, is 
procured from Daemonorops Draco and other s]>ccies. Edible 
fruits are yielded by the date, the staple food of some districts of 
northern Africa. The coco-nut is a source of wealth to its possessors; 
and many of the species, e.g. Areca sapida (Cabbage-palm and 
others), arc valued for their " cabbage "; but, as this is the terminal 
bud whose removal causes the destruction of the tree, this is a wasteful 
article of diet unless care be taken by judicious planting to avert 
the annihilation of the supplies. The famous " coco de mer," or 
double coco-nut, whose floating nuts arc the objects of so many 
legends and superstitions, is known to science as Lodoicea seycheU 
larum. tree is peculiar to the Seychelles, where it is used for 

many useful purposes. Its fruit is like a huge plum, containing 
a stone or nut like two coco-nuts (in their husks) united together. 
These illustrations must suffice to indicate the numerous economic 
uses of palms. 

The only species that can be cultivated in the open air in England, 
and then only under exceptionally favourable circumstances, are 
the European Fan palm, Chamaerops humilis, the Chusan palm, 
Traehycarpus Fortunei, &c,, and the Chilian Juhaea spectahilis. 
The date palm is commonly planted along the Mediterranean coast. 
There arc several low growing palms, such as Rhapis fiabeiliformis, 
Chamaerops humilis, &c., which are suited for ordinary green-house 
culture, and many of which, from the thick texture of their leaves, 
are enabled to resist the dry and often gas-laden atmosphere of 
living rooms. 

PALMA, JACOPO {c. 1480-1528), Italian painter of the 
Venetian .school, was bom at Serinalta near Bergamo, towards 
1480, and died at the age of forty-eight in July 1528. He i.s 
currently named Balma Vecchio (Old Palma) to distinguish him 
from Palma Giovane, his grand-nephew, a much inferior painter. 
His grandfather’s name was Negretto. Pie is reputed to have 
been a compPmioh and con^titor of Lorenao Lotto, and to some 
extent a, Rjopil «£ Titian, after arriving in Venice early in the 
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i6th century; he may also have been the master of Bonifaaio, 
His earlier works betray the influence of the Bellini; but 
modifying his style from the study of Giorgione and Titian, 
Palma took high rank among those painters of tbe distinctively 
Venetian type who remain a little below the leading masters. 
For richness of colour he is hardly to be surpassed ; but neither in 
invention nor vigorous draughtsmanship does he often attain any 
peculiar excellence. A face frequently seen in Ids pictures is 
that of his (so-called) daughter Yiolante, of whom Titian was said 
to be enamoured. Two works by Palma are more jwticularly 
celebrated. The first is a composition of six paintings in the 
Venetian church of S. Maria Formosa, with St Barbara in the 
centre, under the dead Christ, and to right and left SS. Dominic, 
Sebastian, John Baptist and Anthony. The second work is in 
the Dresden Gallery, representing three sisters seated in the 
open air; it is frequently named “ The Tliree Graces.” A tlurd 
fine work, discovered in Venice in 1900, is a portrait supposed to 
represent Violante. Other leading examples are: the “Last 
Supper,” in S. Maria Mater Domini; a “ Madonna,” in the church 
of S. Stefano in Vicenza; the “ Epiphany,” in the Brera of Milan; 
the “ Holy Family, with a young shepherd adoring,” in the 
Louvre ; “ St Stephen and other Saints,” “ Christ and the Widow 
of Nain,” and the “ Assumption of the Virgin,” in the Academy 
of Venice ; and “ Christ at Emmaus ” in the Pitti Gallery, llie 
beautiful portrait in the National Gallery, London, with a back- 
ground of foliage, originally described as “ Ariosto ” and as by 
Titian, and now reascribed to that master, was for some years 
assumed to be an unknown poet by Palma Vecchio. It is cer- 
tainly much more like the work of Titian than of Palma. In 
1907 the Staedel Institute in Frankfort acquired an important 
work by PalmaVecchio, identified by its director as an illustration 
of Ovid’s second Metamorphosis, and named “ Jupiter and 
Calisto.” 

Palma’s grand-nephew, Palma Giovane, was also named 
Jacopo (1544 to about 1626). Ilis works belong to the decline 
of Venetian art. (W. M. R.) 

PALMA, or Palma de Mallorca, the capital of the Spanish 
province of the Balearic Islands, the residence of a captain- 
general, an episcopal see, and a flourishing seaport, situated 
135 m. S.S.E. of Barcelona, on the south-west coast of Majorca, 
at the head of the fine Bay of Palma, which stretches inland for 
about 10 m. between Capes Cala Figuera and Regana. Pop. (rgoo), 
63,937, including a colony of Jews converted to Christianity 
{jChitetas). Palma is the meeting-place of all the highways in the 
island, and the terminus of the railway to Inca, Manacor, and 
Alcudia. The ramparts, which enclose the city on all sides 
except towards the port (where they were demolished in 1872), 
have a circuit of a little more than 4 m. Though begun in 1 56a, 
they were not finished till 1836. Palma underwent consider^le 
change in the 19th century, and the fine old-world Moorish char- 
acter of the place suffered accordingly. The more conspicuous 
buildings axe the cathedral, the exchwge, the royal palace, now 
occupied by the captain-general, and the law courts, the episcopal 
palace, a himdsome late Renaisssunce building (1616), the general 
hospital (1456), the town-house (end of the i6th century), the 
picture-gallery, and the college. The church of San Francisco is 
interesting for the tomb of Raimon Lull, a native of Palma. The 
cathedral was erected and dedicated to the Virgin by King James I. 
of Aragon as he sailed to the conquest of Majorca; but, though 
founded in 1330, it was not finished till 1601. The older and 
more interesting portions are the royal cliapel (1332), with the 
marble sarcophagus of James II. (d. 1311) which was erected here 
in 1779; and the south front with the elaborately sculptured 
doorway known as del mirador (1389). The exchange (lonja), a 
Gothic building begun in 1426, excited the admiration of the 
emperor Charles V. Palma, has a seminary founded in 1700, a 
collection of archives dating from the X4th centmy, a school 
and museum of fine arts, a nautical school and an institute 
founded in 1836 to replace tire old university (r503). 

The harbour, formed by a mole constructed to a length of 
387 yds. in tlie T4th century and afterwards extended to more 
than 650 yds., has bccni greatly unproved since 1875 ^7 dredging 
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and a further addition to the mole of 136 yds. Previously it 
was not accessible to vessels drawing more than x8 ft. Palma 
has frequent and regular communication by steamer with 
Barcelona, Valencia and Alicante. Puertopi, about 2 m. sou^- 
west of the city, was once a good harbour, but is now fit only for 
small craft. Pahna has a thriving trade in grain, wine, oil, 
almonds, fruit, vegetables, silk, foodstuffs and livestock. There 
are manufactures of alcohol, liqueurs, chocolate, starch, sugar, 
preserves, flour, soap, leather, earthenware, glass, matches, 
paper, linen, woollen |^x>ds and rugs. 

Palma probably owes, if not its existence, at least its name 
(symbolized on the Roman coins by a palm branch), to Mctellus 
Balearicus, who in 123 B.c. settled three thousand Roman and 
Spanish colonists on the island. The bishopric dates from the 
14th century. About i m. south-west of Palma is the castle of 
Bellver or Belbez, the ancient residence of tbe kings of Majorca. 
Miramax, the beautiful country seat of the archduke Ludwig 
Salvator of Austria, is 12 m. north of Palma. 

PALMA, or San Micukl de la Palma, a Spanish island in the 
Atlantic Ocean, forming part of the (.'anary Islands (9.V.)* 
Pop. (1900), 41,994; area 280 sq. m. Palma is 26 m. long, with 
an extreme breadth of 16 m. It lies 67 m. W.N.W. of Teneriflfe, 
It is traversed from north to south by a chain of mountains, the 
highest of which is 7900 ft. above sea-level. At the broadest 
part is a crater 9 m. in diameter, known as the Caldera (i.e. 
cauldron). 'I'he bottom of the crater has an elevation of 2300 ft., 
and it is overhung by peaks that rise more tlian 5000 ft. atove it. 
Palma contains several mineral springs, but there is great want 
of fresh water. The only stream which is never dried up is that 
which issues from the Caldera. In 1677 an eruption, preceded 
by an earthquake, took place from a volcano at the southern 
extremity of the island, and much damage was done. Santa 
Cruz de la Palma (pop. 7024) on the eastern coast is the principal 
town. The anchorage is good. 

PALM BEACH> a winter resort on the east coast of Florida, 
U.S.A., in Palm Beach county, about 264 m. S. of St Augustine; 
served by the Florida East Coast railway. It is situated on a 
peninsula (about 30 m. long and i m. wide) separated from the 
mainland by Lake Worth, an arm of the Atlantic Ocean, and 
derives its name from the groves of coco-nut palms which fringe 
the lake. The coco-nut was introduced here by chance, through 
the wrecking, off the coast, in Janu^ X879, of a coco-nut-laden 
Spanish vessel. The Gulf Stream is within about x m. of the 
shore, and the climate is mild and equable, the winter tempera- 
ture normally ranging between 70° and 75® F. On the Atlantic 
is the Breakers, a large hotel, and facing Lake Wortli is the Royal 
Poinciana, tlie largest hotel in tbe southern states. Palm Beach 
has few permanent residents and is not incorporated. On the 
mainland just across the lake i.s the city of West Palm Beach 
(pop. in 1905, state census, 1280), a pleasure resort and the 
county-seat of Palm Beach county (created in 1909). 

PALM-CIVET, or Paradoxurb, the name of the membm of 
the civet-like genus Paradoxurus, represented by several species 
mainly from south-east Asia. (See Carnivora.) Palm-civets 
are mostly about the size of the domestic cat, or rather lai^, 
chiefly arboreal in habits, with dark uniform, spotted or striped 
fur. The common Indian paJra-civet (P. niger) ranges through- 
out India, wherever there are trees, frequently t^ing up its 
abodes in roof-thatch. Its diet consists of small mammals 
and reptiles, birds and their eggs, fruit and vegetables. From 
four to six young are brought forth at a litter, and are easily 
tamed. Other species are the Ceylonese P, aureus, the brown 
P. jerdorU, the Himalayan P. grayi and tire Malayan P. Herman 
phroditus. The small-toothed palm-civets, from the Malay 
Archipelago, Sumatra and Java, have been separated from the‘ 
typical group to form the genus Arctogale, In Africa the group 
is represented by two species of Nandinia, which show severed 
primitive characters. 

PALMELLA, a town of Portugal, in the district of Lisbon 
(formerly included in the province of Estremadura); at the north- 
eaatern extremity of the Serra da Arrabida, and on the Lisbon- 
Setubal. railway. Pop.- (1900), inclusive of the neighbouring 
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village of Marateca, 11^478^ Palmella is an ancient and 
picturesque town, still surrounded by massive but ruined walls 
and dominated by a medieval castle. Viticulture, market- 
gardening and fruit-farming are important local industries. 
Palmella was taken from the Moors in 1147 by Alphonso I. 
(Affonso Henriques), and entrusted in 1186 to the knights of 
Santiago. The title “ duke of Palmella ” dates from 18^, when 
it was conferred on the statesman Pedro de Sousa-Holstein, count 
of Palmella (1781-1850). 

PALMER, SIR CHARLES MARK, Bart. (1822-1907), English 
shipbuilder, was born at South Shields on the 3rd of November 
1822. His father, originally the captain of a whaler, removed 
in 1828 to Newcastle-on-Tyne, where he conducted a ship- 
owning and ship-broking business. Charles Palmer at the age 
of fifteen entered a shipping business in that town, whence, after 
six months, he went to Marseilles, where his father had procured 
him a post in a large commercial house, at the same time entrust- 
ing him with the local agency of his own business. After two 
years’ experience at Marseilles he entered his father’s business 
at Newcastle, and in 1842 he became a partner. His business 
capacity attracted the attention of a leading local colliery-owner, 
and he was appointed manager of the Marley Hill colliery in 
which he became a partner in 1846. Subsequently he was made 
one of the managers of the associated collieries north and south 
of the Tyne owned by Lord Ravensworth, Lord Whamcliffe, 
the marquess of Bute, and Ixtrd Strathmore, and in due course he 
gradually purchased these properties out of the profits of the 
Marley Hill colliery. Simultaneously he greatly developed the 
then recently established coke trade, obtaining the coke contracts 
for several of the large English and continental railways. About 
1850 the question of coal-transport to the London market 
became a serious question for north country colliery proprietors. 
Palmer therefore built, largely according to his own plans, the 
“ John Bowes,” the first iron screw-collier, and several other 
steam-colliers, in a yard established by him at Jarrow, then a 
small Tyneside village. He then purchased iron-mines in York- 
shire, and erec ted along the Tyne at Jarrow large shipbuilding 
yards, blast-furnaces, steel-works, rolling-mills and engine- 
works, fitted on the most elaborate scale. The firm produced 
war-ships as well as merchant vessels, and their system of rolling 
armour plates, introduced in 1856, was generally adopted by 
other builders. In 1865 he turned the business into Palmer’s 
Shipbuilding and Iron Company, Limited. In 1886 his services 
in connexion with the settlement of the costly dispute betw'cen 
British ship-owners and the Suez Canal Company (of which he was 
then a director) were rewarded with a baronetcy. He died in 
London on the 4th of June 1907. 

PALMER, EDWARD HENRY (1840-1882), English orientalist, 
the son of a private schoolmaster, was bom at Cambridge, on the 
7th of August 1840. He was educated at the Perse School, and 
as a schoolboy showed the characteristic bent of his mind by 
picking up the Romany tongue and a great familiarity with the 
life of the gipsies. From school he was sent to London as a 
clerk in the city. Palmer disliked this life, and varied it by 
learning French and Italian, mainly by frequenting the society 
of foreigners wherever he could find it. In 1859 he returned to 
Cambridge, apparently dying of consumption. He had an almost 
miraculous recovery, and in i860, while he was thinking of a new 
start in life, fell in with Sayyid Abdallah, teacher of Hindustani 
at Cambridge, under whose influence hebegan his Oriental studies, 
He matriculated at St John’s College in November 1863, and in 
1867 was elected a fellow on account of his attainments as an 
orientalist, especially in Persian and Hindustani. During his 
residence at St John’s he catalogued the Persian, Arabic and 
Turkish manuscripts in the university library, and in the libraries 
of King’s and Trinity. In 1867 he published a treatise on 
Oriental Mysticism, based on the Maksad-i-AksS of Aziz ibn 
l^hammad Nafasi. He was engaged in 1869 to join the survey 
or Sinai, undertaken by the Palestine Exploration Fund, and 
followed up this work in the next year by exploring the desert of 
El-TIh in company with Charles Drake (1846-1874), They 
completed this journey on foot and without escort, making friends 
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among the Bedouin, to whom Palmer was known as “ Abdallah 
Eflendt.” After a visit to the Lebanon and to Damascus, 
where he made the acquaintance of Sir Richard Burton, then 
consul there, he returned to England in 1870 by way of Constanti- 
nople and Vienna. At Vienna he met Arminius Vambdry. The 
results of this expedition appeared in the Desert of the Exodus 
(1871); in a report published in the journal of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund (1871); and in an article on the Secret Sects of 
Syria in the Quarterly Review (1873). In the close of the year 
1871 he became Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic at Cambridge, 
married, and settled down to teaching. His salary was small, 
and his affairs were further complicated by the long illness of his 
wife, who died in 1878. In i88r, two years after his second 
marriage, he left Cambridge, and joined the staff of the Standard 
newspaper to write on non-political subjects. He was called to 
the English bar in 1874, and early in 1882 he was asked by the 
government to go to the East and assist the Egyptian expedition 
by his influence over the Arabs of the desert of El-Tih. He was 
instructed, apparently, to prevent the Arab sheikhs from joining 
the Egyptian rebels and to secure their non-interference with the 
Suez Canal. He went to Gaza, without an escort made his way 
safely through the desert to Suez — an exploit of singular boldness 
— ^and was highly successful in his negotiations with the Bedouin. 
He was appointed interpreter-in-chief to the force in Egypt, 
and from Suez he was again sent into the desert with Captain 
William John Gill and Flag-Lieutenant Harold Charrington 
to procure camels and gain the allegiance of the sheikhs by 
considerable presents of money. On this journey he and his 
companions were led into an ambush and murdered (August 
1882). Their remains, recovered after the war by the efforts 
of Sir Charles (then Colonel) Warren, now lie in St Paul's 
Cathedral. 

Palmer’s highest qualities appeared in his travels, especially in 
the heroic adventures of his last journeys. His brilliant .scholarship 
is displayed rather in the works he wrote in Persian and other Eastern 
languages than in his English books, which were generally written 
under pressure. His scholarship was wholly Eastern in character, 
and lacked the critical luialities of the modi'rn school of Oriental 
learning in Europe. All nis works show a great linguistic range anti 
very versatile talent; but he left no permanent literary monument 
Avorthy of his powers. His chief writings are The Desert of the 
Exodus (1871), Poems of fiehi ed Din (Ar, and Kng., 1876-1877), 
Arabic Grammar (1874), History of Jerusalem (1871), by Besant and 
Palmer — the latter wrote the part taken from Arabic sources; 
Persian Dictionary (1876) and English and Persian Dictionary 

te thumous, 1883); translation of the Koran (18S0) for the Sacred 
ts of the East series, a spirited but not very accurate rendering. 
He also did good service in editing the Name Lists of the Palestine 
Exploration. 

PALMERf ERASTUS DOW (1817-1904), American sculptor, 
was born at Pompey, New York, on the 2nd of April 1817. In 
his leisure moments as a carpenter he started by carving portraits 
in cameo, and then began to model in clay with much success. 
Among his works are : “ The White Captive ” (1858) in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; “ Peace in Bondage ” 
(1863); “ Angel at the Sepulchre ” (1865), Albany, New York; 
a bronze statue of Chancellor Robert R. Livingston (1874), in 
Statuary Hall, Capitol, Washington; and many portrait busts. 
He died in Albany on the gth of March 1904. His son, Walter 
I^unt Palmer (b. 1854), who studied art under Carolus-Duran 
in Paris, became a member of the National Academy of Design 
(1897), and is best known for his painting of snow scenes. 

PALMER, GEORGE (1818-1897), British biscuit-manufacturer, 
was born on the 18th of January 1818, at Long Sutton, Somerset- 
shire, where his family had been yeomen-farmers for several 
generations. The Palmers were Quakers, and George Palmer 
was educated at the school of the Society of Friends at Sidcot, 
Somersetshire. About 1832 he was apprenticed to a miller and 
confectioner at Taunton, and in 1841, in conjunction with 
Thomas Huntley, set up as a biscuit-manufacturer at Reading. 
By the application of steam-machinery to biscuit-manufacture 
the firm of Huntley & Palmer in a comparatively short time built 
up a very large business, of which on the death of Huntley in 
1857 George Palmer and his two brothers, Samuel and William 
Isaac Palmer, became proprietors. In the same year George 
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Palmer was elected mayor of Reading, and from 1878-1885 he 
was Liberal member of parliament for the town. He died at 
Reading, to which he had been a most generous benefactor, on 
the 19th of August 1897. His sons, George William Palmer (b. 
1851) and Sir Walter Palmer (b. 1858), displayed a like munifi- 
cence, particularly in connexion with University College, Reading. 
George William Palmer, besides being mayor of Reading, 
represented the town in parliament as a Liberal. Sir Walter 
Palmer, who was created a baronet in 1904, became Conservative 
member for Salisbury in 1900. 

PALMER, JOHN MgAULEY (1817-1900), American soldier 
and political leader, was born at Eagle Creek, Kentucky ,'’on the 
13th of September 1817. In 1831 his family removed to Illinois, 
and in 1839 he was admitted to the bar in that state. He was 
a member of the state constitutional convention of 1847. In 
1852-1855 he was a Democratic member of the state senate, but 
joined the Republican party upon its organization and became 
one of its leaders in Illinois. He was a delegate to the Republican 
national convention in 1856 and a Republican presidential 
elector in i860. In i86i he was a delegate to the peace conven- 
tion in Washington. During the Civil War he served in the 
Union army, rising from the rank of colonel to that of major- 
general in the volunteer service and taking part in the capture 
of New Madrid and Island No. 10, in the battles of Stone River 
and Chickamauga, and, under Thomas, in the Atlanta campaign. 
He was governor of Illinois from 1869 to 1873. 
joined the Liberal-Republicans, and eventually returned to the 
Democratic party. In 1891-1897 he was a Democratic member 
of the United States Senate. In 1896 he was nominated for the 
pre.sidency, by the “ Gold-Democrats,” but received no electoral 
votes. lie died at Springfield, Illinoi.s, on the 25th of September 
1900. 

See The Personal Recollections of John M, Palmer — The Story of an 
Earnest Life, published posthumously in 1901. 

PALMER, RAY (1808-1887), American clergyman and hymn- 
writer, was born in Little Compton, Rhode Island, on the 12th 
of November 1808. He graduated at Yale College in 1830, and 
in 1832 was licensed to preach by the New Haven West Associ- 
ation of Congregational Ministers. In 1835-1850 he was pa-stor 
of the Central Congregational Church of Bath, Maine, and in 
1850-1866 of the First Congregational Church of Albany, New 
York; and from 1866 to 1878 was corre.sponding secretary of the 
American Congregational Union. He died on the 29th of March 
1887 in Newark, New Jersey, where, from 1881 to 1884 he had 
been assistant pastor of the Belleville Avenue Congregational 
Church. His most widely known hymn, beginning ” My faith 
looks up to Thee, Thou Lamb of Calvary,” was written in 1830, 
was set to the tune ” Olivet ” by Lowell Mason, and has been 
translated into many languages; his hymn beginning ” Jesus, 
these eyes have never seen ” (1858) is also well known. 

Among the hymns translated by him arc those beginning : "O 
Christ, our King, Creator, Lord " (by Gregory the Great); ” Come 
Holy Ghost in love ” (by Robert II. of France); “ Jesus, thou Joy of 
loving hearts '' (by Bernard of Clairvaux) ; and " O Bread to pilgrims 

? ;ivcn ” (from the Latin). Other hymns (some of them translations 
rom Latin) and poems were collected in his Complete Poetical IForAs 
(187O), followed m 1880 by Voices of Hope and Gladness. He also 
wrote Spiritual Improvement (1839), republished in 1851 as Closet 
Hours’, Hints on the Formation of Religious Opinions (i86o), and 
Earnest Words on True Success in Life (1873). 

PALMER, SAMUEL (1805-1881), English landscape painter 
and etcher, was born in London on the 27th of January 1805. 
He was delicate as a child, but in 1819 he exhibited both at the 
Royal Academy and the British Institution; and shortly after- 
wards he became intimate with John Linnell, who introduced 
him to Varlcy, Mulready, and, above all, to William Blake, whose 
strange and mystic genius had the most powerful effect on 
Palmer's art. An illness led to a residence of seven years at 
Shoreham in Kent, and the characteristics of the scenery of the 
district are constantly recurrent in his works. Among the more 
important productions of this time are the " Bright Cloud ” and 
the “ Skylark,” paintings in oil, which was Palmer’s usual medium 
in earliar life. In 1839 he married a daughter of Linnell. The 


wedding tour was to Italy, where he spent over two years in 
study. Returning to London, he was in 1843 elected an associate 
and in 1854 a full member of the Society of Painters in Water 
Colours, a method to which he afterwards adhered in his painted 
work. His productions are distinguished by an excellent com- 
mand over the forms of landscape, and by mastery of rich, 
glowing and potent colouring. Among the best and most 
important paintings executed by Palmer during his later years 
was a noble series of illustrations to Milton’s L Allegro and 11 
Penseroso. In 1853 the artist was elected a member of the 
English Etching Club. Considering his reputation and success 
in this department of art, his plates are few in number. Their 
virtues are not those of a rapid and vivid sketch ; they aim rather 
at truth and completeness of tonality, and embody many of the 
characteristics of other modes of engraving — of mezzotint, of 
line, and of woodcut. Readily accessible and sufficiently 
representative plates may be studied in the " Early Ploughman,” 
in Etching and Etchers (ist ed.), and the “ Herdsman’s Cottage,” 
in the third edition of the same work. In 1861 Palmer removed 
to Reigate, where he died on the 24th of May 1881. One of his 
latest efforts was the production of a series of etchings to illustrate 
his English metrical version of Virgil’s Eclogues, which was 
published in 1883, illustrated with reproductions of the artist’s 
water-colours and with etchings, of which most were completed 
by his son, A. H. Palmer. 

PALMER, a township of Hampden county, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A. Pop. (1905, state census), 7755. It has an area of about 
31 sq. m. of broken hill country. Its chief village, also named 
Palmer, about 15 m. east of Springfield, is on the Chicopee River, 
is served by the Boston & Albany and the Central Vermont 
railways, and by an electric line to Springfield, and has varied 
manufactures; the other villages are Thorndike, Bondsville, 
and Three Rivers. The principal manufactures are cotton 
goods, carpets and wire goods. Palmer was originally settled in 
1716, but received a notable accession of population from a 
large Scotch-Irish colony which went from Ulster to Boston in 
1718. Their settlement was followed, apparently, by immigration 
from Ireland in 1727. In 1752 the plantation was incorporated 
as a “ district,” and under a general state law of 1775 gained the 
legal rights of a township. Palmer was a centre of disaffection 
in the time of the Shays Rebellion. 

See T. H. Temple, History of the Town of Palmer . . . iyr6-i88g 
(Palmer, 1889). 

PALMER, a pilgrim who as a sign or token that he had made 
pilgrimage to Palestine carried a palm-branch attached to his 
staff, or more frequently a cross made of two strips of palm-leaf 
fastened to his hat. The word is frequently used as synonymous 
with “ pilgrim ” (sec Pilgrimage). The name ” palmer ” or 
“ palmer-worm ” is often given to many kinds of hairy cater- 
pillars, specifically to that of the destructive tincid moth, 
Ypsilophus pomeiella. The name is either due to the English 
use of ” palm ” for the blossom or catkin of the willow-tree, to 
which the caterpillars bear some resemblance, or to the wandering 
pilgrim-like habits of such caterpillars. Artificial flies used 
m angling, covered with bristling hairs, are known also as 
“ palmers ” or “ hackles.” 

PALMERSTON.HENRY JOHN TEMPLE, 3RD Viscount(i784- 
1865), English statesman, was born at Broadlands, near Romsey, 
Hants, on the 20th of October 1784. The Irish branch of the 
Temple family, from which Lord Palmerston descended, was very 
distantly related to the great English house of the same name, 
but these Irish Temples were not without distinction. In the 
reign of Elizabeth they had furnished a secretary to Sir Philip 
Sidney and to Essex in Sir William Temple (1555-1627), after- 
wards provost of Trinity College, Dublin, whose son Sir John 
Temple (1600-1677), was master of the rolls in Ireland. The 
latter’s son, Sir William Temple (q.v.), figured as one of the ablest 
diplomatists of the age. From his younger brother, Sir John 
Temple (1632-1704), who was speaker of the Irish House of 
Commons, Lord Pdmerston de.scended. The eldest son of the 
speaker, Henry, 1st Viscount Palmerston (t. 1673-1757), was 
created a peer of Ireland on the xath of March 1723, and wa$ 
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ucoeeded hy his gnmdson, Henry the *nd viscount (1739- 
1802), who married Miss Mary Mce (d. 1805), a lady celebrated 
for her beauty. 

The and Auscount’s eldest son, Henry John, is mentioned by 
Lady Elliot in her correspondence as a boy of singular vivacity 
and energy. These qualities adhered to him through life, and 
he had sciircely left Harrow, at the age of eighteen, when the 
death of his father (April 17, 1802) raised him to the Irish 
peerage. It Mins no doubt owing to his birth and connexions, 
bat still more to his own talents and character, that I..ord 
Palmerston was thrown at a very early age into the full stream 
of political and official life. Before he was four-and-twenty he 
had stood two contested electioas for the university of Cambridge, 
at which he was defeated, and he entered parliament for a pocket- 
borough, Newtown, Isle of Wight, in June 1807. ITirough the 
interest of his guardians Lord Malmesbuiy and Lord Chic'he.ster, 
the duke of Portland made him one of the junior lords of the 
admiralty on the formation of his administration in 1807. A 
few months later he delivered his maiden speech in the House of 
O)nunons in defence of the expedition against Copenhagen, 
which he conceived to he justified by the known designs of Napo- 
leon on the Danish court, 'fhis .speech was so successful that 
when Perceval formed his government in 1809, he proposed to 
this young man of five-and-twenty to take the chancellorship of 
the exchequer. Lord Palmerston, however, preferred the less 
important office of secretary-at-war, charged exclusively with the 
financial business of the army, without a seat in the cabinet, and 
in this position he remained, without any signs of an ambitious 
temperament or of great political abilities, for twenty years 
(1809-1828). During the whole of that period Lord Palmerston 
was chiefly known as a man of fashion, and a subordinate minister 
without influence on the general policy of the cabinets he served. 
Some of the most humorous poetical pieces in the New Whig Guide 
were from his pen, and he was entirely devoted, like his friends 
Peel and Croker, to the Tory party of that day . Lord Palmerston 
never was a Whig, still less a Radical; he was a statesman of 
the old English ari.stocratic type, liberal in his sentiments, 
farvourable to the march of progress, but entirely opposed to 
the claims of democratic government. 

In the later years of Lord Liverpool’s administration, after 
the death of Lord Londonderry in 1822, strong dissensions existed 
in the cabinet. The Liberal section of the government was 
gaining ground. Canning became foreign minister and leader 
of the House of Commons. Huskisson began to advocate and 
apply the doctrines of free tmde. Roman Catholic emancipation 
was made an open question. Although Lord Palmerston was 
not in the cabinet, he cordially supported the measures of 
Canning and his friends. Upon the death of Lord Liverpool, 
Canning was called to the head of affairs; the Tories, including 
Peel, withdrew their support, and an alliance was formed between 
the Liberal members of the late ministry and the Whigs. In this 
combination the chanrollorship of the exchequer was first offered 
to Lord Palmerston, who accepted it, but this appointment was 
frustrated by the king’s intri^e with Herries, and Palmerston 
was content to remain secretary-at-war with a seat in the cabinet, 
which he now entered for the first time. The Canning adminis- 
tration ended in four months by the death of its illustrious chief, 
and was succeeded by the feeble ministry of Lord Goderich, 
whirii barely survived the year. Hut the “ Canningites,” as 
th^ were termed, remained, and the duke of Wellington hastened 
to include Palmerston, Huskisson, Charles Grant, Lamb (Lord 
Melbourne) and Dudley in his government. A dispute between 
the duke and Huskisson soon led to the rcsi^ation of that 
minister, and his friends felt bound to share his fate. In the 
spring of 1828 Palmerston found himself in opposition. From 
that moment he appears to have directed his attention closdy 
to foreign affairs ; indeed he had already urged on the duke of 
Wellington a more active interference in the affairs of Greece; 
he had made several visits to Paris, where he fore.*iaw with great 
accuracy the impending revolution ; and on the ist of June 1829 
he made his first great .speech on foreign affairs. Lord Palmer- 
■ton wasioo orator; his language was unstudied, and his delivery 


somewhat embarrassed; but he generally found words to say 
the right thing at the right time, and to address the House of 
Commons in the language best adapted to the capacity and the 
temfwr of his audience. An attempt was made by the duke of 
Wellington in September 1830 to induce Palmerston to re-enter 
the cabinet, which he refused to do without Lord Lansdowne and 
Lord Grey, and from that time forward he may be said to have 
associated his political fortunes with those of the Whig party. 1 c 
was therefore natural that Lord Grey should place the depart- 
ment of foreign affairs in his hands upon the formation of the great 
ministry of 1830, and Palmerston entered with zeal on the duties 
of an office over which he continued to exert his powerful 
influence, both in and out of office, for twenty years. 

The revolution of July 1830 had just given a strong shock to 
the existing settlement of Europe. The kingdom of the Nether- 
lands was rent asunder by the Belgian revolution ; Portugal was 
the scene of civil war; the Spanish succession was about to open 
and place an infant princess on the throne. Poland was in arms 
against Russia, and the northern powers formed a closer alliance, 
threatening to the peace and the liberties of Europe. In presence 
of these varied dangers, Lord Palmerston was prepared to act with 
spirit and resolution, and the result was a notable achievement 
of his diplomacy. The king of the Netherlands had appealed to 
the powers who had placed him on the throne to maijitain his 
rights; and a conference assembled accordingly in London to 
settle the question, which involved the independence of Belgium 
and the seirurity of England. On the one hand, the northern 
powers were anxious to defend the king of Holland; on the other 
hand a party in France aspired to annex the Belgian provinces. 
The policy of the British government was a close alliance with 
France, but an alliance based on the principle that no interest.s 
were to be promoted at variance with the just rights of others, 
or which could give to any other nation well-founded cause 
of jealousy. If the northern powers supported the king of 
Holland by force, they would encounter the resistance of France 
and England united in arms; if France sought to annex Belgium 
.she woiUcl forfeit the alliance of England, and find herself opposed 
by the whole continent of Europe. In the end the policy of 
England prevailed ; numerous difficulties, both great and small, 
were overcome the conference ; although on the verge of war, 
peace was maintained; and Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg was 
placed upon the throne of Belgium. 

In 1833 and 1834 the youthful queens Donna Maria of Portugal 
and Lsabella of Spain were the representatives and the hope of the 
constitutional parties in those countries — assailed and hard 
pressed by their absolutist kinsmen Don Miguel and Don Carlos, 
who were the representatives of the male line of succession. 
Lord Palmerston conceived and executed the plan of a quadruple 
alliance of the constitutional states of the west to serve as a 
counterpoise to the northern alliance. A treaty for the pacifica- 
tion of the Peninsula was signed in London on the 22nd of April 
1834; and, although the struggle was somewhat prolonged in 
Spain, it accomplished its object. France, however, liad been a 
reluctant party to this treaty. She never e.xecuted her share in 
it with zeal or fidelity, Louis Philippe was accused of secretly 
favouring the Carlists, and he positively refused to be a party to 
direct interference in Spain. It is probable that the hesitation 
of the French court on this question was one of the causes of the 
extreme personal hostility Lord Palmerston never cea.sed to show 
towards the king of the French down to the end of his life, if 
indeed that sentiment had not taken its origin at a much earlier 
period. Nevertheless, at this same time (June 1834) Lord 
Palmerston wrote that “ Paris is the pivot of my foreign policy.” 
M. Thiers was at that time in office. Unfortunately tliese 
differences, growing out of the opposite policies of the two 
countries at the court of Madrid, increased in each succeeding 
year; and a constant but sterile rivalry was kept up, which 
ended in results more or less humiliating and injurious to both 
nations. 

The affairs of the East interested Lord Palmerston in the 
highest degree. During the Greek War of Independence he 
had strenuously supported the claims of the Hellenes against the 
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Turks and tho «x9cution of the Treaty of London. But from 
xSjQ tlie defence of the Ottoman Empire became one of the 
cardinal objects of his policy. He believed in the regeneration 
of Turkey. “ AQ that we hear,” he wrote to Bulwer (Lord 
DaJJing), “ about the decay of the Turkish Empire, and its being 
a dead ^dy or a sapless trunk, and so forth, is pure unadulterated 
nonsense.” The two great aims he had in view were to prevent 
the establishment of Russia on the Bosporus and of France on 
the Nile, and he r^arded the maintenance of the authority of 
the Porte as the chief barrier against both these a^essions. 
Against Russia he had long maintained a suspicious and hostile 
attitude. He was a party to the publication of the “ Portfolio ” 
in 1834, and to the mission of the “ Vixen ” to force the blockade 
of Circassia about the same time. He regarded the treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi wluch Russia extorted from the Porte in 183/2, 
when she came to the relief of the sultan after the battle of 
Konich, with great jealousy ; and, when the power of Mehemet 
Ali in Egypt appeared to threaten the existence of the Ottoman 
dynasty, he succeeded in effecting a combination of all the 
powers, who signed the celebrated collective note of the a 7th of 
July 1839, pledging them to maintain the independence and 
integrity of the Turkish Empire as a security for the peace of 
Europe, On two former occasions, in 1833 and in 1835, 
policy of Lord Palmerston, who proposed to afford material aid 
to the Porte against the paslia of Egypt, was overruled by the 
cabinet; and again, in 1839, when Baron Brunnow first proposed 
the active interference of Russia and England, the offer was 
rejected. But in 1840 Lord Palmerston returned to the charge 
and prevailed. The moment was critical, for Mehemet Ali h^ 
occupied Syria and won tbe battle of Nezib against the Turkish 
forces, and on the ist of July 1839 the sultan Mohammed 
expired. The Egyptian forces occupied Syria, and threatened 
Turkey; and Lord Ponsonby, then British ambassador at 
Constantinople, vehemently urged the necessity of crushing so 
formidable a rebellion against the Ottoman power. But France, 
though her ambassador had signed the collective note in the 
previous year, declined to be a party to measures of coercion 
against the pasha of Egypt. Palmerston, irritated at her 
Egyptian policy, dung himself into the arms of the northern 
powers, arid the treaty of the isth of July 1840 was signed in 
London without the knowledge or concurrence of France. This 
measure was not taken without great hesitation, and strong 
opposition on the p^t of several membens of the British cabinet. 
I^rd Palmerston him.self declared in a letter to Lord Melbourne 
that he should quit tiie ministry if his policy was not adopted; 
and he carried his point. The bombardment of Beirut, the fall 
of Acre, and the total collapse of the boasted power of Mehemet 
Ali followed in rapid succession, and before the close of the year 
Lord Palmerston’s policy, which had convulsed and terrided 
Europe, was triumphant, and the author of it was regarded as 
one of the most powerful statesmen of the age. At the same 
time, though acting with Russia in the Levant, the British 
government engaged in the affairs of Afghanistan to defeat her 
Intrigues in Centrd Asia, and a contest with China was terminated 
by the conquest of Chusan, afterwards exchanged for the island 
of Hong-Kong. 

Within a few months Lord Melbourne’s administration came 
to an end (1841), and Lmrd Palmerston remained for five years 
out of office, llie crisis was past, but the change which took 
place by the substitution of M. Guizot for M. Thiers in France, 
and of Lord Aberdeen for Lord Palmerston in England, was a 
fortunate event for the peace of the world. Lord Palmerston 
had adopted the opinion that peace with France was not to be 
relied on, and indeed that war between the two countries was 
sooner or later inevitable. Lord Aberdeen and M. Guizot 
inaugurated a different policy ; by mutual confidence and friendly 
offices they entirely succeeded in restoring the most cordial 
understanding between the two governments, and the irritation 
which Lord Palmerston had inflamed gradually subsided. 
During the administration of Sir Robert Peel, Lord Palmerston 
led a retired life, but he attacked with characteristic bitterness 
the Ashburton treaty with the United States, which closed 


successfully some other questions he had long k^t open. In 
all these transactions, whilst full justice must be done to the 
force and patriotic vigour which Lord Palmerston brought to 
bear on the questions he took in hand, it waa but too apparent 
that be imported into them an amount of passion, of p^xonal 
animosity, and imperious language which rendered him in the 
eyes of the queen and of his colleagues a dangerous minunter. 
On this ground, when Lord John Russell attempted, in December 
1845, ferm a ministry, the combination failed because Lord 
Grey refused to join a government in which Lord Palmerston 
should resume the direction of foreign affairs. A few months 
later, however, this difficulty was surmounted; the Whigs 
returned to power, and Palmerston to the foreign office (July 
1846), with a strong assurance that Lord Jolm Russell should 
exercise a strict control over his proceedings, A few days .sufficed 
to show how vain was this expec tation. The P'rench government 
regarded the appointmort of Palmerston as a certain sign of 
renewed hostilities, and they availed themselves of a despatch 
in which Palmerston had ]:mt forward the name of a Coburg 
prince as a candidate for the hand of the young queen of Spain, 
os a justification for a departure from tlie engagements entered 
into between M, Guizot and Lord Aberdeen. However little 
the conduct of the French government in this transaction of 
the Spani.sh marriages can be vindicated, it >3 certain that it 
originated in the belief that in Palmerston France had a restless 
and subtle enemy. The efforts of the British minister to defeat 
the French marriages of the Spanish princesses, by on appeal to 
the treaty of Utrecht and the other powers of Europe, w'ere 
wholly unsuccessful; France won the game, though with no 
small loss of honourable reputation. 

The revolution of 1848 spread like a conflagration through 
Europe, and shook every throne on tbe Continent except Umso 
of Russia, Spain, and Belgium. Palmerston sympathized, or 
was supposed to sympathize, openly with the revolutionary 
party abroad. No state was regarded by him with more 
aversion than Austria. Yet his opposition to Austria wa$ 
chiefly based upon her occupation of ipeat part of Italy and her 
Italian policy, for Palmerston maintained that the existence of 
Austria as a great power north of the Alps was an essential 
element in the system of Europe. Antipathies and sympathies 
had a large share in the political views of Lord Palmerston, and 
his sympathies had ever been passionately awakened by the causa 
of Italian independence. He supported the Sicilians against the 
king of Naples, and even allow^ arms to be sent them from 
the arsenal at Woolwich; and, although he had endeavoured to 
restrain the king of Sardinia from his rash attack on the superior 
fQrc.es of Austria, he obtained for him a reduction of the penalty 
of defeat. Austria, weakened by the revolution, sent an envoy 
to London to request the mediation of England, based on a large 
cession of Italian territory ; Lord Palmerston rejected the terms 
he might have obtained for Piedmont. Ere long the reaction 
came; this straw^fire of revolution burnt itself out in a couple 
of years. In Hungary the civil war, which had thundered at 
the gates of Vienna, was brought to a close by Russian interv en- 
tion. Prince Schwarzenlwg assumed the government of the 
empire with dictatorial power; and, in spite of what Palmerston 
termed his “ judicious bottle-holding,” the movement he hod 
encouraged and applauded, but to which he could give no material 
aid, was everywhere subdued. Tlie British government, or 
at least Palmerston as its representative, was regarded with 
suspicion and resentment by every power in Europe, except 
the French republic; and even that was shortly afterwards to 
be alienated by Palmerston’s attack on Greece. 

This state of thing.s was regarded with the utmost annoyance 
by the British court and by most of the British ministers., 
Palmerston had on many occasions taken important steps 
without their knowledge, which they disapproved. Over the 
Foreign Office he asserted and exercised an arbitrary dominion, 
which the feeble efforts of the premier could not control. The 
queen and the prince consort (see Victoria, Queen) did not 
conceal their indignation at the position in which he had placed 
them with all the other courts of Europe. When Kossuth, the 
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Hungarian leader, landed in England, Palmerston proposed to 
receive him at Broadlands, a design which was only prevented 
by a peremptory vote of the cabinet; and in 1850 he took 
advantage of Don Pacifico’s very questionable claims on the 
Hellenic government to organize tui attack on the little kingdom 
of Greece.^ Greece being a state under the joint protection of 
three powers, Russia and France protested against its coercion 
by the British fleet, and the French ambassador temporarily 
left London, which promptly led to the termination of the 
affair. But it was taken up in parliament with great warmth. 
After a memorable debate (June 17), Palmerston’s policy was 
condemned by a vote of the House of Lords. The House of 
Commons was moved by Roebuck to reverse the sentence, 
which it did (June 29) by a majority of 46, after having heard 
from Palmer^n the most eloquent and powerful speech ever 
delivered by him, in which he sought to vindicate, not only 
his claims on the Greek government for Don Pacific©, but 
his entire administration of foreign affairs. It was in this 
speech, which lasted five hours, that Palmerston made the well- 
known declaration that a British subject — Civis Romanus 
sum ” — ought everywhere to be protected by the strong arm 
of the British government against injustice and wrong. Yet, 
notwithstanding this parliamentary triumph, there were not a 
few of his own colleagues and supporters who condemned the 
spirit in which the foreign relations of the Crown were carried 
on; and in that same year the queen addressed a minute to the 
prime minister in which she recorded her dissatisfaction at the 
manner in which Lord Palmerston evaded the obligation to sulj- 
mit his measures for the royal sanction as failing in sincerity to 
the Crown. This minute was communicated to Palmerston, who 
did not resign upon it. These various circumstances, and many 
more, had given rise to distrust and uneasiness in the cabinet, 
and these feelings reached their climax when Palmerston, on 
the occurrence of the coup d'itat by which Louis Napoleon made 
himself master of France, expressed to the French ambassador 
in London, without the concurrence of his colleagues, his 
personal approval of that act. Upon this Lord John Russell 
advised his dismissal from office (Dec. 1.851). Palmerston 
speedily avenged himself by turning out the government on a 
militia bill; but although he survived for many years, and 
twice filled the highest office in the state, his career as foreign 
minister ended for ever, and he returned to the foreign office 
no mfire. Indeed, he assured Lord Aberdeen, in 1853, that he 
did not wish to resume the seals of that department. Not- 
withstanding the zeal and ability which he had invariably 
displayed as foreign minister, it had long been felt by his col- 
leagues that his eager and frequent interference in the affairs 
of foreign countries, his imperious temper, the extreme acerbity 
of his language abroad, of which there are ample proofs in his 
published correspondence, and the evasions and artifices he 
employed to carry his points at home, rendered him a dangerous 
representative of the foreign interests of the country. But the 
lesson of his dismissal was not altogether lost on him. Although 
his great reputation was chiefly earned as a foreign minister, it 
may be said that the last ten years of his life, in which he filled 
other offices, were not the least useful or dignified portion of 
his career. 

Upon the formation of the cabinet of 1853, which was com- 
posed by the junction of the surviving followers of Sir Robert 
Peel with the VVhigs, under the carl of Aberdeen, Lord Palmerston 
accepted with the best possible grace the office of secretary of 
state for the home office, nor was he ever chargeable with 
the slightest attempt to undermine that government. At one . 
moment he withdrew from it, because Lord John Russell per- 
sisted in presenting a project of reform which appeared to him 
entirely out of season; and he advocated, with reason, measures 

* David Pacifico (1784-1854) was a Portuguese Jew bom a British 
subject at Gibraltar. He became a merchant at Athens, and in 
Z847 his house was burnt down in an anti-Semitic riot. Pacifico 
brought an action, laying the damages at /26,ouo. At the same time 
George Finlay, the historian, was urging nis own grievances against 
the Greek government, and as both claims were repudiated Palmer- 
ston took them up. Eventually Pacifico received a substantial sum. 


of greater eneigy on the approach of war, which might possibly, 
if they had been adopted, have averted the contest with Russia. 
As the difficulties of the Crimean campaign increased, it was 
not Lord Palmerston but Lord John Rus^l who broke up the 
government by refusing to meet Roebuck’s motion of inquiry, 
Palmerston remained faithful and loyal to his colleagues in the 
hour of danger. Upon the resignation of Lord Aberdeen and 
the duke of Newcastle, the general sentiment of the House of 
Commons and the country called Palmerston to the head of 
affairs, and he entered, on the 5th of February 1855, upon the 
high office, which he retained, with one short interval, to the 
day of his death. Palmerston was in the seventy-first year of 
his life when he became prime minister of England. 

A series of fortunate events followed his accession to power. 
In March 1855 the death of the emperor Nicholas removed his 
chief antagonist. In September Sevastopol was taken. The 
administration of the British army was reformed by a consolida- 
tion of offices. In the following spring peace was signed in 
Paris. Never since Pitt had a minister enjoyed a greater share 
of popularity and power, and, unlike Pitt, Palmerston had the 
prestige of victory in war. He was assailed in parliament by 
the eloquence of Glad.stone, the sarcasms of Disraeli, and the 
animosity of the Manchester Radicals, but the country was 
with him. Defeated by a hostile combination of parties in the 
House of Commons on the question of the Chinese war in 1857 
and the alleged insult to the British flag in the seizure of the 
lorcha “ Arrow,” he dissolved parliament and appealed to the 
nation. The result was the utter defeat of the extreme Radical 
party and the return of a more compact Liberal majority. 
The great events of the succeeding years, the Indian Mutiny, 
and the invasion of Italy by Napoleon III., belong rather to the 
general history of the times than to the life of Palmerston; but 
it was fortunate that a .strong and able government was at the 
head of affairs. Lord Derby’s second administration of 1858 
lasted but a single year, Palmerston having casually been 
defeated on a measure for removing conspiracies to murder 
abroad from the class of misdemeanour to that of felony, which 
was introduced in consequence of Orsini’s attempt on the life 
of the emperor of the French. But in June 1859 Palmerston 
returned to power, and it was on this occasion that he proposed 
to Cobden, one of his most constant opponents, to take office, 
and on the refusal of that gentleman Milner Gibson was 
appointed to the board of trade, although he had been the 
prime mover of the defeat of the government on the Conspiracy 
Bill. Palmerston had learnt by experience that it was wiser 
to conciliate an opponent than to attempt to crush him, and 
that the imperious tone he had sometimes adopted in the House 
of Commons, and his supposed obsequiousness to the emperor 
of the French, were the causes of the temporary reverse he had 
sustained. Although Palmerston approved the objects of the 
French invasion of Italy in so far as they went to establish 
Italian independence, the annexation of Savoy and Nice to 
France was an incident which revived his old suspicions of the 
good faith of the French emperor. About this time he expressed 
to the duke of Somerset his conviction that Napoleon III. ” had 
at the bottom of his heart a deep and unextinguishable desire 
to humble and punish England,” and that war with France was 
a contingency to be provided against. The unprotected con- 
dition of the principal British fortresses ^d arsenals had long 
attracted his attention, and he succeeded in inducing the House 
of Commons to vote nine millions for the fortification of those 
important points. 

In 1856 the projects for cutting a navigable canal through 
the Isthmus of Suez was brought forward by M. de Lesseps, and 
resisted by Palmerston with all the weight he could bring to 
bear against it. He did not foresee the advantages to be 
derived by British commerce from this great work, and he was 
strongly opposed to the establishment of a powerful French 
company on the soil of Egypt. The concession of land to the 
company was reduced by his intervention, but in other respects 
the work proceeded and was accomplished. It may here be 
mentioned, as a remarkable instance of his foresight, that 
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Palmerston told Lord Malmesbury, on his accession to the 
foreign office in 1858, tlxat the chief reason of his opposition 
to the canal was this ; he believed that, if the canal was made 
and proved successful. Great Britain, as the first mercantile 
state, and that most closely connected with the East, would 
be the power most interested in it; that Ei^land would therefore 
be drawn irresistibly into a more direct interference in Egypt, 
which it was desirable to avoid because England had already 
enough upon her hands, and because intervention might lead 
to a rupture with France. He therefore preferred that no such j 
line of communication should be opened. 

Upon the outbreak of the American Civil War in 1861, ^rd 
Palmerston acknowledged that it was the duty of the British 
government to stand aloof from the fray; but his own opinion 1 
led him rather to desire than to avert the rupture of the Union, I 
which might have been the result of a refusal on the part of 
England and France to recognize a blockade of the Southern j 
ports, which was notoriously imperfect, and extremely prejudicial 
to the interests of Europe. The cabinet was not of this opinion, I 
and, although the belligerent rights of the South were promptly 
recognized, the neutrality of the government was strictly j 
observed. When, however, the Southern envoys were taken by 
force from the “ Trent,” a British packet, Palmerston did not 
hesitate a moment to insist upon a full and complete reparation 
for so gross an infraction of international law. But the difficulty 
with the American government over the “ Alabama ” and other 
vessels, fitted out in British ports to help the Southern cause, 
was only settled at last (see Alabama Arbitration) by an 
award extremely onerous to England. 

The last transaction in which Palmerston engaged arose out 
of the attack by the Germanic Confederation, and its leading 
statas Austria and Pnissia, on the kingdom of Denmark and 
the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein. There was but one 
feeling in the British public and the nation as to the dishonest 
character of that unprovoked aggression, and it was foreseen 
that Austria would ere long have reason to repent her share in 
it. Palmerston endeavoured to induce France and Russia to 
concur with England in maintaining the Treaty of London, 
which had guaranteed the integrity of the Danish dominions. 
But those powers, for reasons of their own, stood aloof, and the 
conference held in London in 1864 was without effect. A 
proposal to send the British fleet into the Baltic was overruled, 
and the result was that Denmark was left to her own resources 
against her formidable opponents. In the following year, on 
the 1 8th of October 1865, Lord Palmerston expired at Brocket 
Hall, after a short illness, in the eighty-first year of his age. 
His remains were laid in Westminster Abbey. 

Although there was much in the official life of Lord Palmerston 
which inspired distrust and alarm to men of a less ardent and 
contentious temperament, he had a lofty conception of the 
strength and the duties of England, he was the irreconcilable 
enemy of slavery, injustice and oppression, and he laboured with 
inexhaustible energy for the dignity and security of the Empire. 
In private life his gaiety, his buoyancy, his high breeding, made 
even his political opponents forget their differences; and even 
the warmest altercations on public affairs were merged in his 
large hospitality and cordial social relations. In this respect 
he was aided with consummate ability by the tact and grace 
of Lady Palmerston, the widow of the 5th Earl Cowper, whom 
he married at the close of 1839, and who died in 1869. She 
devoted herself with enthusiasm to all her husband’s interests 
and pursuits, and she made his house the most attractive centre 
of society in London, if not in Europe. They had no children, 
and the title became extinct, the property descending to Lady 
Palmerston’s second son by Earl Cowper, W. F. Cowper-Temple, 
afterwards Baron Mount Temple, and then to her grandson 
Evelyn Ashley (1836-1907), son of her daughter, who married 
the 7th earl of Shaftesbury — who was Lord Palmerston’s 
private secretary from 1858 to 1865. 

The Life of Lord Palmerston, by Lord Dalling (2 vols., 1870), 
with valuable selections from the minister's autobiographical diaries 
and private correspondence, only came down to 1847, and w?s 


completed by Evelyn Asshley (vol. iii., 1874; iv., v., 1S76). The whole 
was rc-edited by Mr Ashley, in two volumes (1879), the standard 
biography. The Life by Lloyd Sanders (1888) is an excellent shorter 
work. 

PALMERSTONf the chief town of the Northern Territory of 
South Australia, in Palmerstun county, on the E. shore of 
Port Darwin, 2000 m. direct N.N.W. of Adelaide. The town 
stands 60 ft. above the level of the sea, by which it is almost 
surrounded. There are a government house, a town hall, and 
an experimental nursery garden. Palmerston has a magnificent 
harbour, accessible to ocean-going vessels,- and the jetty is 
connected by rail with Playford, 146 m. distant. Cool breezes 
blow almost continuously throughout the year. The mean annual 
rainfall is 62-21 in. Pop. (1901), 1973, mostly Chinese. 

PALMETTO, in botany, a popular name for Sabal Palmetto, 
the Palmetto palm, a native of the southern United States, 
especially in Florida. It has an erect stem, 20 to 80 ft. high, 
and deeply cut fan-shaped leaves, 5 to 8 ft. long; the fruit is a 
black drupe J to J in. long. The trunks make good piles for 
wharves, &c., as the wood resists the attacks of borers; the 
leaves are used for thatching. The palm is grown as a pot-plant 
in greenhouses. 

PALMISTRY (from “ palmist,” one who studies the palm, 
and the Teutonic affix ry signifying “ art ” ; also called 
Chiromancy, from the hand, and /tavreux, divination). 
The desire to learn what the future has in store is nearly as 
old as the sense of responsibility in mankind, and has been the 
parent of many empirical systems of fortune-telling, which 
profess to afford positive knowledge whereby the affairs of life 
may be regulated, and the dangers of failure foretold. Most of 
these systems come into the category of occult pursuits, as they 
are the interpretations of phenomena on the ground of fanciful 
presumptions, by an appeal to unreal or at least unverifiable 
influences and relations. 

One of the oldest of this large family of predictive systems 
is that of palmi.stry, whereby the various irregularities and 
flexion-folds of the skin of the hand are interpreted as being 
associated with mental or moral dispositions and powers, as 
well as with the current of future events in the life of the indi- 
vidual. How far back in prehistoric times this system has been 
practised it is impossible to say, but in China it is said to have 
existed 3000 years before Christ,* and in Greek literature it is 
treated even in the most ancient writings as well-known belief. 
Tliomas Blackwell ^ has collected some Homeric references ; 
a work by Mclampus of Alexandria is extant in several version.'. 
Polemon, Aristotle and Adamantius may also be named as having 
dealt with the subject; as also have the medical writers of Greece 
and Rome — ^Hippocrates, Galen and Paulus Aegineta, and in 
later times the Arabian commentators on these authors. From 
references which can be gathered from patristic writings it is 
abundantly evident that the belief in the mystical meaning 
of marks on the ” organ of organs ” was a part of the popular 
philosophy of their times. 

After the invention of printing a very considerable mass of 
literature concerning thb subject was produced during the 
16th and 17th centuries. Praetorius, in his Ludicrum chiro- 
manticum (Jena, 1661),® has collected the titles of 77. Other 
I works are quoted by Fullebom and Horst, and by writers 
on the history of philosophy and magic; altogether about 
98 books on the subject published before 1700 are at present 
accessible. There is not very much variety among these treat- 
ises, one of the earliest, v^uable on account of its rarity, is 
the block-book by Hartlieb, Die Kumi Ciromantia,* published 
at Augsburg about 1470 (probably, but it bears no imprint 
of place or date). In this there are colossal figures of hands, 
each of which its regions marked out by inscriptions. Few 
of these works are of sufficient interest to require mention. 

^ Giles, in Contemporary Review (1905)* 

® Proofs of the Inquiry into the L%fe and IVritings of Homer, 
p. 330 (London, 1736). 

* This book is worthy of note on account of the qvaint and 
sarca.stic humour of its numerous acrostic verses. 

* There is a copy in the Rylands Library, Manchester. See also 
Dibdin's Bibliographical Decameron (1817), i. 143. 
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The best arc those by Pompems, Robert Fludd, Job*n de Ind^ine, 
Taisnierus, Buptista dalla Porta, S. Cardan, Goclenius, Codes, 
FrSlich, Summer, Rothmann, Ingebert, Pomponius Gauricus, 
and Tricasbus Mantuanus. There are also early Hebrew works, 
of which one by Gedaliah is extant. An Indian literature is 
also said to exist. Some of these authors attempt to separate 
the phy.siognomical part of the subject (Chirugnomia) from 
the ^trological (Chiromantia); see especially Caspar Schott in 
J^Jagta naturalis universalis (Bamlierg, 1677). Since the middle 
of the 19th century, in spite of the enactments of laws in Britain 
and elsewhere against the practice, there has been a recrudescence 
of belief in palmistry, and a new literature has grown up differing 
little in essence from the older. The more important books of 
this series are K. G. Cams, Vber Grund u. Bedeutung der ver~ 
schiedenen Fcrtnen der Hand (1846); Landsb^rg, Die Handteller 
(Posen, i86i); Adolf Desbarollcs, Les Mysteres de la tnain (1859); 
C. S. D’Arpmtigny, Chirogmmie, la science de la main (1S65), 
of which an English version has been published by Heron 
Allen in 18S6; G. Z. Gassmann, Katechismus der Uandlesekunst 
{Bferlin, 1889); Czynszi, Die Diutung der Haudlinien (Dre.sden, 
1895); R. Beamish, The Psychonomy of the Hand (1865); Frith 
and Allen, The Science of Palmistry (1883); Cotton, Palmistry 
and its Practical Uses (i^). Some of the older vs riters appealed 
to Scripture as supporting their systems, especially the texts 
Exod. xiii. 16; Job xxxvii. 7j and Prov. iii. 16. A considerable 
amount of literature pro and con was devoted to this controversy 
in the 17th and i8th centuries. 

At the present day palmistry is practised in nearly all parts 
of China. 'I’he criteria of judgment used there arc referred to 
in the article by Professor H. A. Giles, already ciuoted. It is 
also extensively practised in India, especially by one caste of 
Brahmins, the Joshi. In Syria and Egypt the palmist can be 
seen plying hi.s trade at the caf6s; and among the AraKs there 
iire chiromantists who are consulted as to the probable success 
of enterprises. It is probably from their original Indian home 
that the tniditional dukkeripen (fortune-telling) of the gipsies 
has been deriveil. 

Tliis system of divination has the charm of simplicity and 
definiteness, irs an application of the ** doctrine of signatures ” 
which formed so extensive an element in the occult writings of 
the post six c;enturies. In the course of ages every detail has 
been brought under a formal sot of rules, which only need 
mechanical application. There have been in past times con- 
siderable divergences in the practice, but at present there is 
a fairly uniform system in vogue. One school lay's special 
stress on the generd shape and outline of the hand. Corvaeus 
enumerates 70 varieties, Pamphilus cuts them down to 6, Jolm 
de Indaginc to 27, and Tricassus Mantuanus raises them to 80. 
The characters of softness or hardness, dryness or moisture, 
&c,, are taken account of in these classifications. The lines of 
cardinal importance are (i) the rasccta or cross sulci, which 
isolate the hand from the forearm at the wrist, and which are 
the flexion folifc between the looser forearm skin and that tied 
down to the fascia above the level of the anterior annular 
ligament. (2) Tlie line which isolates the ball of the thumb, 
where the skin ceases to be tied to the front of the palmer fascia, 
is called the line of life. (3) A line starting above the hca 4 of 
the second metacaipal bone and crossing the hand to the middle 
of its ulnar border is the line of the head. (4) The tran.sverse line 
below this which passes from the ulnar border a little above the 
level of the head of the fifth metacarpal and ends somewhere 
about the root of the index finger is the line of the heart. (5) 
The vertical line descending, from the middle of the wrist to end 
about the base of the middle finger is the line of fortune. (6) 
The oblique line which begins at the wrist end of the line of’ life 
and descends towards the ulnar end of the line of the head is the 
line of the liver. 

These lines isolate certaai swellings or monticuli, the largest 
of which is (i) the ball of the thumb, called the mountain of 
Venus; (a) that at the base of the index finger is the mountain of 
Jupiter; (3) at the root of the middle finger is the mountain of 
Saturn, while those at the bases of ring and Tittle finger are 


respectively the mountains of the (4) Sun and (5) of Mercaiy.< 
Above the mountain of Mercury, and between the lines of he^ 
and heart is (6) the mountain of Mars, and above the line of the 
heart is (7) the mountain of the Moon. The relative sizes of 
these mountains have assigned to them their definite correla- 
tions with characters: the 1st with charity, love, libertinage; 
the and with religiosity, ambition, love of honour, pride, super- 
stition; the 3rd with wisdom, good fortune, prudence, or when 
deficient improvidence, ignorance, failure; the 4th when large 
makes for success, celebrity, intelligence, audacity, when small 
meanness or love of obscurity; the 5th indicates love of know- 
ledge, industry, aptitude for commerce, and in its extreme 
forms on the one hand love of gain and dishonesty, on the other 
slackness and laziness. The 6th is related to degrees of courage, 
resolution, rasliness or timidity; the 7th indicates sensitiveness, 
morality, good conduct, or immorality, overbearing temper and 
self-will. 

The swellings on the palmar faces of the phalanges of the 
several fingers are also indicative, the ist and 2nd of the thumb 
respectively, of the logical faculty and of the will; the ist, 2ntl 
and 3rd of the index finger, of materiali.sm, law and order, 
idealism; those of the middle finger, humanity, system, intel- 
ligence; of the ring finger, truth, economy, energy; and of the 
little finger, goodness, prudence, reflectiveness. 

Over and above these there are other marks, crosses, triangles, 
&c., of which more than a hundred have Ixien described and 
figured by different authors, each with its interpretation; and 
in addition the back of the hand has its ridges. The Chinese 
combine podoscopy with chiromancy. 

To the anatomist the roughnesses of the palm arc of consider- 
able interest. The folds are so disposed that the thick skin 
shall be capable of bending in grasping, while at the same time 
it requires to be tightly bound down to the .skeleton of the hand, 
else the slipping of the skin would lead to insecurity of prehension, 
as the quilting or buttoning down of the covers of furniture by 
upholsterers keep.s them from slipping. For this purpose the 
skin is tied by connecting fibres of white fibrillar tissue to the 
deep layer of the dermis along the lateral and lower edges of the 
palmar fa.sria and to the sheaths of the flexor tendons. The 
folds, tlierefore, which arc disposed for the purpose of making 
the grasp scaire, vary with the relative lengths of the metacarpal 
bones, with the mutual relations of the sheaths of the tendoms, 
and the edge of the palmar fascia, somewhat also with the 
insertion of the palmaris brevis muscle. The sulci are empha- 
sized because the subcutaneous fat, whidi is copiou.s in order 
to pad the skin for the purpose of firmness of holding, being 
restricted to the intervals between tlie lines along wluch the 
skin is tied down, makes these intervals project, and these are 
the monticuli. The swelling of the mountain of Venus is simply 
the indication of the size of the muscles of the ball of the thumb, 
and can be increased by their exercise^ Similarly tlie hypothenar 
musdes for the little finger underlie the three ulnar marginal 
mountains, the sizes of which depend on their development and 
on the prominence of the pisiform bone. 

Tliat these purely mechanical arrangement*; have any psj'^chic, 
oci-iilt or predictive meaning is a fantastic imagination, which 
seems to have a peculiar attraction for certain types of mind, 
and as there can be no fundamental hypothesis of correlation, 
its discussion does not Tie within the province of reason. 

(A. Ma.) 

PALMITiO ACID, w-Hexadecylic Acid, CItj(CH.j)„C02H, 
an oiganic acid found as a glyceride, palmitin, in ail animal 
fats, and partly as glyceride ^d partly uncombined in palm oil. 
The cetyl ester is spermaceti, and the myricyl ester is largely 
present in beeswax. It is most ('onvcnicntly obtained from 
olive oil, after removal of the oleic acid {q.v,), or’ from Japanese 
beeswax, which isits giyccride. Artificially it may be. prepared 
^ heati^' cetyl alc(^ol with soda Time to 270*^ or by fusing 
oleic acid with potassium hyrirate. 

PALM SUNDAY {Dominica pedmamm), the Sunday before 
Eastfer; so called from the custom, still obseived in the Roman 
Catholic Church, of blessing palm branches and carrying tliem in 
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rocesstort in commemoratiqin of Christ's triumphal entry into 

erusalem. In the Western Church, Palm Sunday is counted 
as the first day of Holy Week, and its ceremonies usher in the 
series of services, culminating in those of Good Friday, which 
commemorate the Passion of the Lord. 

The ceremonies on Palm Sunday as celebrated now in the 
Roman Catholic Church are divided in tliree distinct parts : 
(i) The solemn blessing of the palms, (2) the procession, (3) the 
mass. 

Branches of palm, olive or sprouting willow (hence in England 
known as *' palm ") having been placed before the altar, or at the 
Epistle side, after Turce and the sprinkling of holy water, the 
priest, either in a purple cope or an alb without chasuble, proceeds 
to bless them. The ceremony begins with the singing by the choir of 
the anthem Hosanna Filio David', the collect follows; then the 
singing of a lesson from Exodus xv. by the subdcacon; then the 
GraduiU, reciting aniiphonally the conspiracy of the chief priesls 
and Pharisees, and cbnclurling with Christ's prayer on Mt Olivet; 
then the Gospel, sung by the deacon in the ordinary way, followed 
by a "continuation of the Holy Gospel " (Malt. xxi. andsqq.). After 
this the priest blesses the palms in a aeries of prayers, that those 
who receive them " may bo protected in soul and body," and that 
" into whatever place tliey may be brought the inhabitants of that 
place may obtain Thy benediction : and sill adversity being removed, 
«&c." The priest then sprinkles the palms thrice with holy water, 
saying the pmycr Aspergesme, Sec., and also incenses them thrice. 
The principal of the clergy present then approaches and gives a palm 
to the celebrant, who then, in his turn, distributes the branches, 
first to the principal of the clergy, then to the deacon and sub- 
deacon, and to the other clergy in ortlcr of rank, and lastly to the 
laity, all of whom receive the palms kneeling, and kiss the palm 
and the hand of the celebrant. During tho distribution antiphons 
are sung. 

The deacon now turns to the people and says Procedamus in pact, 
and the procession begins. It is headed by a thurifer carrying a 
smoking thuribh*; then comes the subdcacon carrying the cross 
between two acolytes with lighted tapers; the clergy next in order, 
the celebrant coining last with the deacon on his left, all carrying 
branches ami singing antiphonally, so long as the procession 
lasts, tho account of tho entry into Jerusalem, enefing with 

Benedictus qui venit in nomine Domini : Hosanna in exeehis.” 
On rotuming to the church, two or four singers enter first and close 
the doors, then, turning towards the procession outside, sing the 
first two versos of the hymn “ Gloria, laus et honor,*' those outside 
repeating them, and so on till th<! hymn is finished. This done, tho 
subdearon strikes the door with the staff of the cross, when it is 
immediately opened, and the procession enters singing. The mass 
that follows, characterized by all the outward signs of sorrow proper 
to Passion Week, is in striking contrast with the joyous triumph of 
the procession. 

In the Orthodox Eastern Church Palm Sunday {KvpuiKq or 
ioprif t(!)v pqiiov coftri) or ^ ^a'io^opov) is not included 

in Holy Week, but is regarded as a joyous festival commem- 
orating Christ's triumph^ entry into Jerusalem. There is no 
longer a proces.sion; hut the palms (in Russia willow twigs) 
are blessed, and are held by the worshipixa-s during the service. 

The earliest extant account of a liturgical celebration of Palm 
Sunday is that given in the P^egrinatio Silviae (Eleutheriae),^ 
which dates from the 4th century and contains a detailed account 
of the Holy Week ceremonies at Jerusalem by a Spanish lady 
of rank: — 

T'hc actual festival began at one o'clock with a service in the church 
on the Mount of Olives; a.t three o'clock clergy and people went in 
procession, singing hymns, to the scene of the Ascension ; two hours 
of prayer, singing and reading of appropriate Scriptures followed, 
until at five o'clock the reading of the passage from the Gpspel 
telling how " tho chilrlron with olive branches and palms go to meet 
the I.ord, and cry : ' Blessed is Jic that cometh in the name of the 
lA>rd,'" gave the signal for the r^owd to break up, and, carrying 
branches of olive and palm, to conduct the bishop, in to typo quo 
tunc Dominus deductus est* with cries of " Blessed u ho that cometh 
in the name of the .Lord I " to the Ghurch of the Kesurrection in 
Jerusalem, where a further service was held. 

This celebration would se^ to have been long established at 
Jerusalem, and there is evidence that in l^ie 4th and 5th centuries 
It had already been copied in other parts of the In the 

West, however, it was not introduced until much later. To 
Fope Leo I. (d. 461) the present Dommioa pdmurum was 

' 'The text is published among the appendices to Duchesne's 
Origines ^ cuUe Chriiien (and ed., 18^), p. 486, •* Procession du 
soir." 

* Drews takes this to mean " riding on an ass.** 


known as Dominica passionis, Passion Sunday, and the Western 
Church treated it as a day, not of rejoicing, but of mourning. 
The earliest record in the West of the blessing of the palms and 
the subsequent procession is the liber ordinum of the West 
Gothic Church (published by F^rotin, Paris, 1904, pp. 178 sqq.), 
which dates from the 6th century; this shows plainly that the 
ceremonial of the procession had l^en borrowed from Jerusalem. 
As to how far, and at what period, it became common there 
is veiy little evidence. For England, the earliest record is the 
mention by Aldhelm, bishop of Sherborne (d. 709), in his De 
laudibus virginitatis (cap. 30, Migne, Patrol, Lot. 89, p. 128), 
of a sacrosancta palmarum solemniias, which probably means 
a procession, since he speaks of the Benedictus qui venit, &c,, 
being sung antiphonally. As the middle ages advanced the 
procession became more and more popular and increasingly a 
dramatic representation of the triumphal progress of Christ, 
the bishop riding on an ass or horse, as in the East.^ Flowers, 
too, were blessed, as well as palms and willow, and carried in 
the procession (hence the names pascha fioridum, dominica 
ftorum et ramorum, les pdques Henries). 

The origin ol the ceremony of blessing the palms is more obscure. 
It is not essential to the dramatic character of the celebration and 
for centuries seems to have formed no usual part ol it. Herr Drews 
(Realencyklop. xxi. 417, 40-60) ascribes to it an entirely separate 
and pagan origin. It is significant that olive and willow should 
have been chosen for benediction together with, or as substitutes 
for ]>alm, and that an ttxorcizing power should have been ascribed 
to the consecratfid branches : they were to heal clisjoase, ward 
ofi dcvi].s, protect the houses where they were set up against 
lightning and fire, and the fields where they were planted against 
hail and storms. But healing power had been ascribed to the 
oKve in pagan antiquity, and in the same way the willow had from 
time immemorial been credited by the Teutonic peoples with tho 
4>osscssion of protective qualities. It was natural that olive and 
willow should have been chosen for the Palm Sunday ceremony, lor 
they are the earliest trees to bud in the spring; their con.secration, 
however, may be explained by the intention to christianize a pagan 
belief, and it is easy to see how thi'ir mystic virtues came in tlUs way 
to lie ascribed to the palm also. When and where the custom first 
arose is unknown. 

Of the reformed churches, the Church of England alone 
includes Palm Sunday in the Holy Week celebrations. The 
blessing of the palms and the procession were, liowever, 
abolished at the Reformation, and the name “ Pabn Sunday," 
though it survives in popular usage, is not mentioned in thp 
Book of Common Prayer. The intention of the compilers of 
the Prayer-book seems to have been to restore the “ Synday 
next before Easter,” as it is styled, to its earlier Western 
character of Passion Sunday, the second lesson at matins 
(Matt. xxvi. 5) and the special collect. Epistle (Phil. ii. 5) and 
Gospel (Matt. xx.vji. i) at the celebration of Holy Communion 
all dwelling on the humiliation and passion of Christ, with no 
reference to the triumphal entry into Jerusalem. The moderp 
revival, in certain churches of an " advanced ” Jype, of the 
ocreraonios of blessing the palms and carrying them jn procession 
has no official warrant, and is therefore without any significance 
as illustrating the authoritative point of view of me ^urch of 
England. 

Of the Lutheran churches only that of Brandenburg seems tp 
have kept the Palm Sunday procession for a while. This was 
prescribed by the Church order (Kirchenpr 4 nung) of 1540, 
but without the ceremony pf blc.ssing t^e palms; it wus 
abolished hy the reyised Church order of 1572. 

See the article " PalmsorUag ” in Wetser und Welte, Kirchen- 
lexikon (and ed.)j^ix. 1319 sqq; article " Woche,grosse," by Drews in 
Herzog-tlauck, Jxealencyklopadie (3rd ed., Leipzig, 1908), xxi. 415; 
Wicpen, Palmsontagsproeessionen und Patmeset (Bonn, 1903); L. 
Puenesnej Origines du culte Ckritien (and ed., Paris, 1898); p. 237. 
For ceremonies anciently observed in England on Palm Sunday 
gee M. .E. C. Walcott, Sacred Archaeology (1868), and J. Brand, 
Popular Antiquities {cA. i8yo). 

the Qreek and Latin name of a famous city of 
the East, how amere qdllection of Arab hovelj^, ))ut still an object 
of interest on account of its wonderful riuns. *Xh 2 Chron. 

* For cumoys instances of the part played by the ass in medieval 
church festivals see the article Fools, Feast of. 
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viii. 4, and in the native inscriptions^ it is called Tadmor, and 
this is the name by which it is known among the Arabs at the 
present day (Tadmur, Tudmur).* The site of Palmyra lies 
150 m. N.E. of Damascus and five days’ camel journey from 
the Euphrates, in an oasis of the Syrian desert, 1300 ft. above 
sea-level. At this point the great trade routes met in ancient 
times, the one crossing from the Phoenician ports to the Persian 
Gulf, the other coming up from Petra and south Arabia. 

The earliest mention of Palmyra is in 2 Chron. viii. 4, where 
Solomon is said to have built “ Tadmor in the wilderness’’; 
1 Kings ix. 18, however, from which the Chronicler derived his 
statement, reads ‘‘ Tamar ” in the Hebrew text, with “ Tadmor ” 
in the Hebrew margin; there can be no doubt that the text 
is right and refers to Tamar in the land of Judah (Ezek. 
xlvii. 19; xlviii. 28). The Chronicler, we must suppose, 
altered the name because Tadmor was a city more familiar 
and renowned in his day, or possibly because he wished to 
increase the extent of Solomon^s kingdom. The date of the 
Chronicler may be placed about 300 b.c., so Palmyra must 
have been in existence long before then. There is reason to 
believe that before the 6th century b.c. the caravans reached 
Damascus without coming near the oasis of Tadmor; probably, 
therefore, we may connect the origin of the city with the gradual 
forward movement of the nomad Arabs which followed on the 
overthrow of the ancient nationalities of Syria by the Babylonian 
Empire (6th century b.c.). The Arabian tribes began to take 
possession of the partly cultivatcfl lands east of Canaan, became 
masters of the Eastern trade, gradually acquired settled habits, 
and learned to speak and write in Aramaic, the language which 
was most widely current throughout the region west of Uie 
Euphrates in the time of the Persian Empire (6th-4th century 
B.C.). It is not till much later that Palmyra first appears in 
Western literature. We learn from Appian {Bell. civ. v. 9) that 
in 42-41 B.c. the city was rich enough to excite the cupidity 
of M. Antonius (Mark Antony), while the population was not too 
large to save itself by timely flight. The series of native 
inscriptions, written in Aramaic, begins a few years after; the 
earliest bears the date 304 of the Seleucid era, i.e. 9 b.c. (Cooke, 
North-Semitic Inscriptions, No. 141 = Vogu6, Syrie Centrale, 
No. 300); by this time Palmyra had become an important 
trade-post between the Roman and the Parthian states. Its 
characteristic civilization grew out of a mixture of various 
elements, Arabic, Aramaic, Greek and Roman. The bulk of 
the population was of Arab race, and though Aramaic was used 
as the written language, in common intercourse Arabic had by 
no means disappeared. The proper names and the names of 
deities, while partly Aramaic, are also in part unmistakably 
Arabic : it is suggestive that a purely Arabic term (/o$<f, NSI. 
No. 136) was used for the septs into which the citizens were 
divided. 

Originally an Arab settlement, the oasis was transformed in 
the course of time from a mere halting-place for caravans to 
a city of the first rank. The true Arab despises agriculture; 
but the pursuit of commerce, the organization and conduct of 
trading caravans, cannot be carried on without widespread 
connexions of blood and hospitality between the merchant and 
the leading sheiks on the route. An Arabian merchant city 
is thus necessarily aristocratic, and its chiefs can hardly be 
other than pure Arabs of good blood. Palmyra also possessed 
the character of a religious centre, with the worship of the Sun- 
god dominating that of inferior deities. 

The chief luxuries of the ancient world, silks, jewels, pearls,, 
perfumes, incense ^d the like, were drawn from India, China 
^d southern Arabia. Pliny {N. H. xii. 41) reckons the yearly 
import of these wares into Rome at not less than three^uarters 
of a million of English money, llie trade followed two routes : 

1 How the name Palmyra arose is obscure. The Greek for a 
palm is pwti, and the Greek ending ~yra could not have boon affixed 
to the Latin palma. Schultens {Vita Sal.. Index geogr.) cites 
Taimur as a variant of the Arabic name; this might mean abound- 
ing in palms " (from the root iamar ) ; otherwise Tadmor may have 
been originally an Assyrian name. See Lagatde, Bildnng der 
Nomina, p. 123 n. 


one by the Red Sea, Egypt and Alexandria, the other from the 
Persian Gulf through the Syro-Arabian desert. The latter, 
when the Nabatae^ kiilgdom of Petra {q.v.) came to an end 
(a.d. 105), passed into the hands of the Palmyrene merchants. 
Their caravans (rrvraStat) travelled right across the desert to tlie 
great etUrepots on the Euphrates, Vologesias, about 55 m. south- 
east of Babylon, or Forath or Charax close to the Persian Gulf 
{NSI. Nos. 113-115). The trade was enormously profitable, 
not only to the merchants but to the town, which levied a 
rigorous duty on all exports and imports; at the same time 
formidable risks had to be faced both from the desert-tribes and 
from the Parthians, and successfully to plan or convoy a great 
caravan came to be looked upon as a distinguished service to the 
state, often recognized by public monuments erected by “ council 
and people ” or by the merchants interested in the venture. 
These monuments, a conspicuous feature of Palmyrene archi- 
tecture, took the form of statues placed on brackets projecting 
from the upper part of the pillars which lined the principal 
thoroughfares. Thus arose, beside minor streets, the imposing 
central avenue which, starting from a triumphal arch near 
the great temple of the Sun, formed the main axis of the city 
from south-east to north-west for a length of 1240 yards, and 
at one time consisted of nut less than 750 columns of rosy -white 
limestone, each 55 ft. high. 

Local industries do not seem to have been important. One 
of the chief of them was the production of salt from the deposits 
of the desert ; ^ another was no doubt the manufacture of 
leather ; the inscriptions mention also a powerful gild of workers 
in gold and silver {NSI. No. 126); but Palmyra was not an 
industrial town, and the exacting fisc:al system which drew 
profit even out of the bare necessaries of life — such as water, 
oil, wheat, salt, wine, straw, wool, skins (see Tariff ii. b, NSI. 
pp. 325 sqq.)--must have weighed heavily upon the artisan 
class. The prominent townsmen were engaged in the organiza- 
tion and even the personal conduct of caravans, the discharge 
of public offices such as those of strategos, secretary, guardian of 
the wells, president of the banquets of Bel, chief of the market 
(see NSI. Nos. 114, 115, 121, 122), sometimes the victualling 
of a Roman expedition. The capable performance of these 
functions, which often involved considerable pecuniary sacrifices, 
ensured public esteem, honorary inscriptions and statues; and 
to these honours the head of a great house was careful to add 
the glory of a splendid tomb, consecrated as the “ long home ” 
(lit. “ house of eternity,” cf. Eccles. xii. 5) of himself, his sons 
and his sons’ sons for ever. These tombs, which lie outside 
the city and overlook it from the surrounding hills, a feature 
characteristically Arabic, remain the most interesting monu- 
ments of Palmyra. Some are lofty towers containing sepulchral 
chambers in storeys;* others are house-like buildings with a 
single chamber and a richly ornamented portico; the sides of 
these chambers within are adorned with the names and 
sculptured portraits of the dead. As a rule the buildings of 
Palmyra do not possess any architectural individuality, but 
these tombs are an exception. The style of all the ruins is late 
classic and highly ornate, but without refinement. 

The rise of Palmyra to a position of political importance 
may be dated from the time when the Romans established 
themselves on the Syrian coast. As early as the first imperial 
period the city must have admitted the suzerainty of Rome, 
for decrees respecting its custom-dues were issued by Germanicus 
(a.d, 17-19) and Cn. Domitius Corbulo (a.d. S7“66). At the same 
time the city had by no means surrendered its independence, 
for even in the days of Vespasian (a.d. 69-79) the distinctive 

* ** The soil of this marsh ^ast of Palmyra] is so impregnated 
with salt that a trench or pit sunk in it becomes filled in a short 
time with concentrated brine, the water of which evaporates in the 
intense sunshine and leaves an incrustation of exewent salt.” — 
Post, Narrative of a Second lonmoy to Palmyra in Pal. £xpl. Fund’s 
Qtly. St. (1892), p. 324. 

* One of these tomb-towers, called Kasr eth-Thun!yeh, is in ft. 
high, 33^ ft. square at the base, 25 ft 8 in. square above the base- 
ment ; it contains six storeys and places for 480 bodies. Opposite the 
entrance within is a hall with recesses for coffins and a richly panelled 
ceiling: underneath is an iaunense vault. 
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position of Palmyra as an intermediate state between the two 
great powers of Rome and Parthia was recognized and carefully 
watched. The splendid period of Palmyra (a.d. 130-270), to 
which the greater part of the inscribed monuments belong, 
started from the overthrow of Petra (a.d. 105), which left 
Palmyra without a competitor for the Eastern trade. Hadrian 
treated the city with special favour, and on the occasion of his 
visit in a.d. 130, granted it the name of Hadriana Palmyra 
l(^al^n HTTn NSI. p. 322). Under the same emperor the 
customs were revised and a new tariff promulgated (April, 
A.D. 137), cancelling the loose system of taxation “ by custom ” 
which formerly had prevailed.^ The great fiscal inscription, 
which still remains where it was set up, gives the fullest picture 
of the life and commerce of the city. The government was 
vested in the council (fiovXrj) and people (S^fios), and admin- 
istered by civil officers with Greek titles, the proedros (president), 
the grammateus (secretary), the archons, syndics and dekaprotoi 
(a fiscal council of ten), following the model of a Greek muni- 
cipality under the Roman Empire. At a later date, probably 
under Septimius Severus or Caracalla (beginning of 3rd century). 
Palmyra received the Jus ilalieum and the status of a colony; 
the executive officials of the council and people were called 
strategoi, equivalent to the Roman duumviri {NSI. Nos. 121,127); 
and Palmyrenes who became Roman citizens began to take 
Roman names, usually Septimius or Julius Aurelius, in addition 
to their native names. 

It was the Parthian wars of the 3rd century which brought 
Palmyra to the front, and for a brief period raised her to an 
almost dazzling position as mistress of the Roman East. A 
new career of ambition was opened to her citizens in the Roman 
honours that rewarded services to the imperial armies during 
their frequent expeditions in the East. One house which was 
thus distinguished had risen to a leading place in the city and 
before long played no small part in the world’s history. Its 
members, as we learn from the inscriptions, prefixed to their 
Semitic names the Roman gentilicium of Septimius, which shows 
that they received the citizenship under Septimius Severus 
(a.d. 193-211), presumably in recognition of their services in 
connexion with his Parthian expedition. In the next generation 
Septimius Odainath or Odenathus, son of Hairan, had attained 
the rank of Roman senator (ovyicXiTTucds, Vogu6, NSI, No. 21, 
p. 285 n.), conferred no doubt when Alexander Severus visited 
Palmyra in a.d. 230-231; his son again, Septimius Hairan, 
seems to have been the first of the family to receive the title of 
Ras Tadmor (“ chief of Tadmor ”) in addition to his Roman 
rank {NSI, No. 125); while his son — the relationship, though 
nowhere stated, is practically certain — ^the famous Septimius 
Odainath, commonly known as Odenathus {q.v.), the husband 
of Zenobia, received even higher rank, the consular dignity 
{{mariKo^) which is given him in an inscription dated a.d. 258, 
in the reign of Valerian {NSI, No. 126). The East was then 
agitated by the advance of the PMthian Empire under the 
Sassanidae, and the Palmyrenes, in spite of their Roman honours 
and their Roman civilization, which did not really go much 
below the surface, were by no means prepared to commit them- 
selves altogether to the Roman side.^ But Parthian ambitions 
made it necessary for the Palmyrenes to choose one side or 
other, and their choice leaned towards Rome, both because 
they dreaded interference with their religious freedom and 
because the Roman emperor was further off than the Persian 
king. In the contests which followed there can be no doubt 
that the Palmyrene princes cherished the idea of an independent 
empire of their own, though they never threw over their alle- 
giance to the Roman suzerain until the closing act of the drama. 
Their opportunity came with the disaster which befell the 
Roman army under Valerian (^f.p.) at Edessa, a disaster, says 

1 The full text, both Greek and Palmyrene, with an English 
translation, is given in lYSJ.pp, 3 i 3 ~ 340 * The tariff should be 
■compared with the Greek Tariff of Coptos a.d. 90 (Flinders Petrie, 
Koptos, pp. 27 sqq.) and the Latin Tariff of Zarai {Corp. inset, led. 
viii. 4508I. 

® For the general history of the Period see Pbksia ; History ^ A. 
j vili., '* The Sassanian Empire." 


Mommsen, which had nearly the same significance for the 
Roman East as the victory of the Goths at the mouth of the 
Danube and the fall of Decius; the emperor was captured 
(a.d. 260) and died in captivity. The Persians swept victoriously 
over Asia Minor and North Syria; not however without resist- 
ance on the part of Odenathus, who inflicted considerable losses 
on the bands returning home from the pillage of Antioch. It 
was probably not long after this that Odenathus, with a keen 
eye for his advantage, made an attempt to attach himself to 
Shapur I. (q.v.), the Persian king; ® his gifts and letters, however, 
were contemptuously rejected, and from that time, as it seems, 
he threw himself warmly into the Roman cause. After the 
captivity and death of Valerian, Gallienus succeeded to a merely 
nominal rule in the East, and was too careless and self-indulgent 
to take any active measures to recover the lost provinces. 
Thereupon the two leading generals of the Roman army, 
Macrianus and Calli.stus, renounced their allegiance and pro- 
claimed the two sons of the former as emperors ^a.d. 261). 
During the crisis Odenathus remained loyal to Gallienus, and 
was rewarded for his fidelity by the grant of a position without 
parallel under ordinary circumstances; as hereditary prince of 
Palmyra he was appointed dux Orieniis, a sort of vice-emperor 
for the East (a.d. 262). He started promptly upon the work 
of recovery. With his Pahnyrene troops,^ strengthened by 
what was left of the Roman army corps, he took the offensive 
against Shapur, defeated him at Ctesiphon, and in a series of 
brilliant engagements won back the East for Rome. During 
his absence at the wars, we learn from the inscriptions (a.d. 
262-267) Palmyra was administered by his deputy Septi- 
mius Worod, “ procurator ducenarius of Caesar our lord,” also 
styled “ commandant,” as being Odenathus’ viceroy (apyavlrijs, 
NSI. Nos. 127-129). Then in the zenith of his success 
Odenathus was assassinated at Homs (Emesa) along with his 
eldest son Herodcs (a.d. 266-267). The fortunes of Palmyra 
now passed into the vigorous hands of Zenobia (q.v.), who had 
been actively supporting her husband in his policy. Zenobia 
seems to have ruled on behalf of her young son Wahab-allath 
or Athenodbrus as the name is Graecized, who counts the years 
of his reign from the date of his father’s death. Under 
Odenathus Palmyra had extended her sway over Syria and 
Arabia, perhaps also over Armenia, Cilicia and Cappadocia; 
but now the troops of Zenobia, numbering it is said 70,000, 
proceeded to occupy Egypt ; the Romans under Probus resisted 
vigorously but without avail, and by the beginning of a.d. 270, 
when Aurelian succeeded Claudius as emperor, Wahab-allath 
was governing Egypt with the title of "king.” His coins of 
270 struck at Alexandria bear the legend tf(tr) c(onsularis) 
R{omanorum) im{f>erator) d{ux) R{omanorum) and display his 
head beside that of Aurelian, but the latter alone is styled 
Augustus. Meanwhile the Palmyrenes were pushing their 
influence not only in Egypt but in Asia Minor; they contrived 
to establish garrisons as far west as Ancyra and even Qialcedon 
opposite Byzantium, while still professing to act under the 
terras of the joint rule conferred by Gallienus. Then in the 
course of the year a.d. 270-271 came the inevitable and open 
breach. In Palmyra Zenobia is still called " queen ” (jSao-tWtro, 
NSI. No. 131; cf. Wadd. 2628), but in distant quarters, such 
as Egypt, she and her son claim the dignity of Augustus; 

• Petrus Patricius, Fragm. hist, grace, iv. 187. 

* The Palmyrene archers were especially famous. Appian 
mentions them in connexion with M. Antony's raid in 41 B.c. {Sell, 
civ. V, 9). Later on a contingent served with, the Roman army in 
AlDrica, Britain, Italy, Hungary, where grave-stones with Palmyrene 
and Latin inscriptions have been found; sec Lidzbarski, Nordsem. 
cpigr. p. 481 seq. ; Ephemeris, ii. 92 (a Latin inscription of the time of 
Marcus AurcliusL and NSI. b. 312. The South Shields inscription, 
now in the Free Library of the town, was found in the neighbouring 
Roman camp; it is given in NSI. p. 230. The Palmyrene soldier 
who set It up was no doubt an archer. Jewish tradition had reason 
to remember these formidable Palm)rrenes in the Roman armies; 
according to the Talmud 80,000 of them assisted at the destruction 
of the first temple, 8000 at that of the second t Talm. Jems. 
Taanith, fol. 68 ^ Midrash, Ekha, ii. 2. For other references to^ 
Palmyra (called Tarmod) in the Talmud see Neubauer, Glogr. dk 
Talm. 301 sqq. 
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Wahab-allath (5th year) begins to issue coins at Alexandria without 
the head of Aurclian and bearing the imperial title ; and Zenobia’s 
coins bear the same. It was at this time (a.d. 27i)»that the two 
chief Palmyrene generals Zabda and Zabbai set up a statue 
to the deceased Odenathus and gave him the sounding designa- 
tion of “ king of kings and restorer of the whole city ” {NSl. 
No. 130). 'J^ese assumptions marked a definite rejection of 
all allegiance to Rome. Aurelian, the true Augustus, quickly 
grasped the situation, and took strenuous measures to deal with 
It. At the close of a.d. 270 Probus brought back Egypt into the 
empire, not without a considerable struggle; then in 271 Aurelian 
made preparations for a great campaign against the seat of the 
mischief itself. He approached by way of Cappadocia, where he 
reduced the Palmyrene garrisons, and thence through Cilicia 
he entered Syria. At Antioch the Palmyrene forces under 
2 AhA^ attempted to resist his advances, but they were compelled 
to fall back upon the great route which leads from Antioch 
through Emesa (mod. Homs) to their native city. At Emesa 
the Palmyrenes were defeated in a stiffly contested battle. At 
length Aurelian arrived before the walls of Palmyra, which was 
captured probably in the spring of a.d. 272. In accordance 
with the judicious policy which he had observed in Asia Minor 
and at Antioch, he granted full pardon to the citizens; only 
the chief officials and advisers were put to death; Zenobia and 
her son were captured and reserved for his triumph when he 
returned to Rome. But the final stage in the conquest of the 
city was yet to come. A few months later, in the autumn of 
272 — the latest inscription is dated August 272 (Vogfi6, No. 116) 
— the Palmyrenes revolted, killed the Roman garrison quartered 
in the city, and proclaimed one Antiochus as their chief. 
Aurelian heard of it just when he had crossed the Hellespont 
on his way home. He returned instantly before any one expected 
him, and took the city by surprise. Palmyra was destroyed and 
the population put to the sword. Aurelian restored the walls 
and the great Temple of the Sun (a.d. 273), but the city never 
recovered its splendour or importance. 

Language . — The language spoken at Palmyra was a dialect of 
western Aramaic, and belongs to the same group as Nabataean and 
the Aramaic spoken in Egypt. In some important points, however, 
the dialect was related to the eastenm Aramaic or Syrian {e.g. the 
plur. ending in the dropping of the final i of the pronominal 
suffix third pers. sing, with nouns, and of the final u of the third 
pers. pi. of tile verb; the infin. ending «, &c.). But the relation to 
western Aramaic is closer; specially characteristic arc the following 
features ; the imperf. be^nning with y, not as in Syriac and the 
eastern dialects with » or 1; the plur. ending -ayyd’] the forms of 
the demonstrative pronouns. &c. As the bulk of the population was 
of Arab race, it is not surprising that many of the proper names arc 
Arabic and that several Arabic words occur in the inscription.s. 
The technical terms of municipal government are mostly Greek, 
transliterated into 'Palmyrene; a few Latin words occur, of course 
in Aramaic forms. For further characteristics of the dialect see 
Ndldckc, ZDMG. xxi v. 85-1 09. The writing is a modified form of the 
old Aramaic character, and especially interesting because it repre- 
sents almost the last stage through which the ancient alphabet 
passed before ft developed into the Hebrew square character. 

The names of the months were the same as those used by the 
Nabataeans, Syrians and later Jews, viz. the Babylonian. The 
calendar was Syro-Macedohian, a solar, as distinct from the 
primitive lunar, calendar, which Roman influence disseminated 
throughout Syria; it was practically a re{)roduction of the Julian 
calendar. Dates were reckoned by the Seleuoid era, which began 
in October 312 B.c. 

Religion . — ^The religion of Palmyra did not differ in essentials from 
that of the north Syrians and the Arab tribes of the eastern desert. 
The cffiief god of the Palmyrenes was a solar deity, called Samas or 
^hamash (*' sun "), or Bel, or Malak-bel,^ whose great temple is still 
the mo.st imposing feature among the mins of Palmyra. Both 
Bel and Malak-bel were of Babylonian origin. Sometimes asso- 
ciated with the Sun-god was 'Agli-bol the Moon-god, who is repre- 
sented as a young Roman warrior with a large crescent attached to 
his shoulders (Rom. t, and Vogfti pi. xii. No. 141). The great 
goddess of the Aramaeans, 'Athar-'atheh, in Greek Atargatis 

1 Transcribed Malagbclus, dc., and in the Palm> 

inaqr. given in NSI.. p. 268, translated Sol sanctissimus; he was 
furiber identified with Zc^r. Malak->bel has been explained as 
'Vraeftenger of Bel"; but more probably Malak is -the conunon 
Babylonian epithet maiik given to various gods, and means 
Malak-bcl wtU then kse the sqn as visible 
ttpredentaiive of BeL 


(q.v.). and AUath, tite chief goddess of the ancient Arabs, wen also 
worshipped at Palmyra. Another deity whose name occurs in votive 
inscriptions is Baal-shamim,»,«. " B. of the heavens " - fjUywrot 
Mpaiviot, sometimes called " lord of eternity," but he was not 
included among the national gods of Palmyra, so far as we 'know, 
though he probably had a temple thure. Another interesting divine 
name, lately discovered, is that of a distinclly Arabic deity Sbe'ar 
alqOm the good and bountiful god who docs not drink wine " 
(NSJ. No. 140 B); the name means “ he who accompanies, the pro- 
tector of, the people " — the divine patron of the caravan. A common 
fc^mula in I^lmyrenc dedications runs " To him whose name is 
blessed for ever, the good and the compassionate "; out of reverence 
the name of the deity was not pronounced; was it Bel or Malak-bel ? 
It is worth noticing that this epithet like " lord of eternity " for, 
" of the world ") lias a distinctly Jewish character. Altogether 
about 22 namtis of gods are found in Palmyrene; some of them, 
hewever, only occur m compound prwer names. 

After its overthrow by Aurelian, Palmyra was partially revived 
as a military station by Diocletian (end of 3rd century a.d.), as 
we learn from a Latin inscription found on the site. Before this 
time Christianity had maiie its way into the oasLs, for among the 
fathers present at the Council of Nicaca (a.ij. 325) was Marinu.s, 
bishop of Palmyra. The names of two other bishops of the 5th 
and 6th centuries have come down to us. About a.d. 400, Palmyra 
was the station of the first Illyrian legion {Not. dign. i. 85, ed. B 5 ck- 
ing); Justinian in 527 furnished it with an aqueduct, and built the 
wall of which the ruins still remain (Procopius, De dtedij, ii. ii). 
At the Moslem conquest of Syria, Palmyra capitulated to Khali cl 
(see CALifHATE) without embracing Islam (Bal 5 d.sori [Baiadhiirl] , 
III seq.; -Yaqflt, i. 831). The town became a Moslem fortress and 
received a considerable Arab colony: for in the reign of Merw-an 
II. (A.H. 127-132) it sent a thousand Kalbitc horsemen to aid tJie 
revolt of Emesa, to the district of which it is reckoned by the Arabic 
geographers. The rebelKon was sternly suppressed and the walls of 
the city destroyed (Ibn al-Athir, a.u. 127, ed. Tornberg, v. 249; 
cf. Frag. hist. or. 139, Ibn Wadih, ii. 230). In this connexion 
Yaqu( tells a curious story of the opening of one of the tombs by the 
caliph, which in spite of fabulous incidents, recalling the legend of 
Roaeric the Goth, shows .some traces of local knowleoge. The ruins 
of Palmyra greatly interested the Arabs, and are commemorated 
in sever^ poems quoted by YHqut and others; they are referred to 
by the early poet N&bigha as proofs of the might of Solomon and his 
sovereignty over their builders the Jinn (Derenbourg, Journ. As. 
xii. 269) — a legend which must have come from the Jews, who either 
clung to the ruins after the great overthrow or returned in the time 
of Diocletian. .References to Palmyra in later times have been 
collected by Quatrem6rc, Sultans Mamluuhs, ii. pt. i, p. 255 seq. 
All but annihilated by earthquake In the nth century, it recovered 
considerable prosperity when Benjamin of Tiidela visited the city, 
which was stul called Tadmor, he found 2000 Jew.s withjn the walls 
(i3th century). It was still a wealthy place os lateas the 14611 cen- 
tury; but in the general decline of the East, and owing to changes in 
the trade routes, it sunk at length to a poor group of hovels gathered 
in the courtyard of the Temple of the Sun. The ruins first became 
known to Europe through the visit of Dr William Halifax of Aleppo 
in lOgt ; liis Relation of a Voyage to Tadmor has been printed from his 
autograph in the Pal. Kxplor. Fund's Quarterly Statement for 1890. 
Halifax not only took measuremenLs, but Copied 18 Greek and a 
Palmyrene texts. The architecture \ms carefully studied by Wood 
and Dawkins in 1751, whose splendid folio {The Ruins of Palmyra, 
i/ondon, 1753) also gave copies of inscriptions. But the eiiigraphic 
wealth of P^myra was first opened to study by the collections of 
Waddington (vol. Ui.) apd De Vogu6 (La Syrie centrale) made in 
1861-1862. Since that time the most valuable document which has 
come to light is the great fiscal inscription discovered in i88a by 
Prince Abamelek Lazarew. 

See also A. D. Mordtmann, Sitzungsb. of the Munich Acad. (1875) ; 
Sachau, ZDMG. xxxv. 728 sqq. ; D. H. Muller, Palm. Jnschr. (1,898) ; 
J. Mordtmann, Palm^>re 7 tisches (1899); Clermont-Ganneau, ntudes 
d'areh. or. i., Receuil dearth, or. iii., v., vii.; Lidzbarski, Epkemeris, i. 
and it; Siobernheim, Palm. Inschr. (1903). The Ripertoire d'ipigr. 
sUnt. contain, s the new texts which have been published since 
1900. For the coins von Sallet’s FUrsten von Palmyra (1866) 
must be read with his later essay in the Num. Zeitschr. ii. 31 
sqq. (1870). Critical discussions of the history will be fonad in 
Schiller, GsscA. d. Rdmischen KaiserzsiU i. 2 Teil (1883), pp. 823 sqq. 
and 857 sqq., and Mommsen, Provinces of the Ronum Empire 
(Eng. trans., 1886), pp. 92 sqq. (G. A. C.*) 

PAIilll HILHS, a range of hills in south India, in the Madura 
district of Madra.s. They are an offshoot from the 'Western 
Ghats,, and, while distinct from the adjacent Anamalai Hills, 
form part of the same system. They contain the hill station 
of Kodaikanal (7200 ft.), which has, a milder and fnote equable 
climate than Ootacamund in the Nilgiri HjUs. There is some 
coffee cultivation on the lower slopes. 

PALO ALTO, a city of Santa Clara county, Oilifomia, U.S.A., 
between two of the coast rtmges About 28 m. S, of San Francisco, 
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and about 18 m. from the sea. Pop. (1906), 4515. It is served 
by the coast division of the Southern Pacific railway, and is the 
railway station for Leland Stanford Jr. University {q.v.), which 
is about I in. south-west of the city. At Menlo Park is St 
Patrick’s Theological Seminary (Roman. Catholic). By all real 
estate deeds the sale of intoxicating liquors is for. ever prohibited 
in the city; and an act of the state legislature in 1909 prohibited 
the sale of intoxicating liquor within 1^ m. of the grounds of the 
university. The name (Sp. “ tall tree ”) was derived from a 
solitary redwood -tree standing in the outskirts of the city. 
Palo Alto was laid out in 1891, but had no real existence before 
1893. It was incorporated as a town in 1894, having previously 
been a part of Mayfield township; in 1909 it was ch^tered as a 
city. Palo Alto suffered severely in the earthquake of 1906. 

PALOMINO DE CASTRO Y VELASCO, ACI8CLO ANTONIO 
(1653-1726), ^anish painter and writer on art, was born of good 
family at Bujdunce, near Cordoba, in 1653, and studied philo- 
sophy, theology and law at that capital, receiving also lessons 
in painting from Valdes Leal, who visited Cordoba in 1672, and 
afterwards from Alfaro (1675). After taking minor orders he 
removed to Madrid in 1678, where he associated with Alfaro, 
Coello and Careno, and executed some indifferent frescoes. He 
soon afterwards married a lady of rank, and, having been 
appointed alcalde of :the mesta, was himself ennobled ; and in 
1688 he was appointed painter to the king. He visited Valencia 
in 1697, and remained there three or four years, again devoting 
himself with but poor success to fresco painting. Between 
1705 and 1715 he resided for considerable periods at Salamanca, 
Granada and Cordoba; in the latter year the first volume of his 
work on art appeared in Madrid. After the death of his wife 
in 1725 Palomino took priest’s orders. He died on the X3th 
of August 1726. 

His work, in 3 vols. folio (1715-1724), entitled El Museo pictorko 
y eseala optica, consists of thi^ parts, of wliich the first two, on 
the theory and practice of the art of fiainling, arc without interest 
or value; the tmrd, with the subtitle El Parnaso espatlol pittioresco 
lauveado, is a mine of important biographical material relating to 
Spanish artists, which, no^ithstantling its faulty style, has procured 
for the author the not altogether un<]cservcd honour of being called 
the “ Spanish Vasari." It was partially translated into English in 
1739; an abridgment of the original {Las Vidas de los pintores v 
estatuarios espafloles) was published in London in 1742, and after- 
wards appeared in a French translation in 1749. A German version 
was yjublishcd at Dresden in 1781, and a reprint of the entire work 
at Madrid in 1797. 

PALTOCK, ROBERT (1697-1767), English writer, the only 
son of Thomas Paltock of St James’s, Westminster, was bom in 
1697. He became an attorney and lived for some time in 
Clement’s Inn, whence he removed, before 1759, to Back Lane, 
Lambeth. He married Anna Skinner, tlrrough whom his son, 
also named Robert, inherited a small property at Ryme 
Intrinseca, Dorset. There Robert Paltock, who di^ in London 
on the aoth of March 1767, was buried. Paltock owes his fame 
to his romantic Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkirts (1751), 
which excited the admiration of men like Coleridge, Southey, 
Charles Lamb, Sir Walter Scott and Leigh Hunt. It has been 
several times reprinted, notably with an introduction by Mr 
A. H. Bullcn in 1884. It was translated into French (1763) and 
into German (1767). 

PALUDAN-MtlLLER, .FREDERlK (1809-1876), Danish poet, 
was the third son of Tens Paludan-Miiller, from 1830 to 1845 
bi.shop of Aarhus, and bom at Kjerteminde in Fttnen, on the 7th 
of Febniary 1809. In 1819 his father was transferred to Odense, 
and Frederik began to attend the Latin school there. In 1828 
he passed to the university of Copenhagen. In 1832 he opened 
his poetical career with Four Romances, and a romantic comedy 
entitled Kjeerlighed ved koffet (" Love at Court ”). This 
enjoyed a considerable success, and was succeeded in 1833 by 
Dandserinden (“ The Dancing Girl ”). Paiudan-Miiller was 
accepted by criticism without a strugfle, and few writers have 
excited less hostility than he. He was not, however, well 
inspired in his lyrical drama of Amor and Psyche in .1834 nor in 
his Oriental tale of Zuleimas fiugt Zuleima’s Flight ’')in 1835, 
imeadi of whichhe was too vividly inffuenced 1 ^ Eyxon. But be 


regained all that he had lost his two volumes of poems in 
1836 and 1838. From 1838 to 1840 Paludan-Miiller was making 
the grand tour in Europe and his genius greatly expanded; in 
Italy he wrote Venus, a lyrical poem of extreme beauty. In the 
same year, 1841, he began to publish a great work on wWch he 
had lon^ been engaged, and which he did not conclude until 
1848; this was Adam Homo, a narrative epic, satirical, modem 
and descriptive, into which Paludan-Miiller wove all his variegated 
impressions of Denmark and of love. This remains the typical 
cla^c of Danish poetical literature. In 1844 he composed three 
enchanting idylls, Dryadens bryllup (“ The Dryad’s Wedding ”), 
Titkon (“ Tithonus ”) and Abels dbd (“ The Death of Abel ”). 
From 1850 a certain decline in the poet’s physical energy became 
manifest and he wrote less. His majestic drama of Kalanus 
belongs to 1854. Then for seven years he kept silence. Para- 
diset (“ Paradise ”), 1861, and Benedikt fra Nurcia (“ Benedict 
of Nurcia ”), 1861, bear evidence of malady, both physical and 
mental. Paludan-Miiller wrote considerably after this, but never 
recovered his early raptures, except in the very latest of all his 
poems, the enchanting welcome to death, entitled Adonis, The 
poet lived a very retired life, first in Copenhagen, then for many 
years in a cottage on the outskirts of the royal park of Fredens- 
borg, and finally in a house in Ny Adelgade, Copenhagen, where 
he died on the 27th of December 1876. (E. G.) 

PALWAL, a town of British India, in Gurgaon district, 
Punjab. Pop. (1901), 12,830. It is a place of great antiquity, 
supposed to figure in the earliest Aryan traditions under the 
name of Apelava, part of the Panda va kingdom of Indraprastha. 
Its importance is mainly historical, but it is a centre for the 
cotton trade of the neighbourhood, having a station on the 
Dclhi-Agra branch of the Great Indian Peninsula railway. 

PAMIERS, a town of south-western France, capital of an arron- 
dissement in the department of Aridge, 40 m. S. by E. of Toulouse 
on the railway to Foix. Pop. (1906), town, 7728; commune, 
10,449. Pamiers is the seat of a bishopric dating from the end of 
the 13th century. The cathedral (chiefly of the 1 7th century), with 
an octagonal Gothic tower, is a bizarre mixture of the Graeco- 
Roman and Gothic styles ; the church of Notre-Dame du Camp 
(17th and i8th centuries) is noticeable for its crenelated and 
machicolaled facade of the 14th century. Pamiers has a sub- 
prefecture, a tribunal of first instance, a communal college and a 
school of commerce and industry. Iron and steel of excellent 
quality, chains and carriage-springs are among its products. 
It has also tanneries and wool, flour, paper and saw mills, 
brickworks and lime-kilns, and commerce in grain, flour, fodder, 
fruit and vegetables. There are stone quarries and nursery 
gardens in the vicinity, and the white wine of the district is well 
known. 

Pamiers was originally a castle built in the beginning of the 
1 2th century by Roger II., count of Foix, on lands belonging 
to the abb^ of St Antonin de Frddelas. The abbots of St 
Antonin, and afterwards the bishops, shared the authority over 
the town with the counts. This gave rise to numerous disputes 
between monks, counts, sovereigns, bishops and the consuls of 
the town. Pamiers was sacked by Jean de Foix in i486, again 
during the religious wms, when the abbey of St Antonin was 
destroyed, and finally, in 1628, by Henry II. of Bourbon, prince 
of Cond6. 

PAMIRS, a mountainous region of central Asia, lying on the 
north-west border of India. Since 1875 Pamirs have 
probably been the best explored region in High Asia. Not only 
have many travellers of many nationalities directed their steps 
towards the Bara-i-dunya (“ the Roof of the World ”) in search 
of adventure or of scientific information, but the goveinmeftt 
surveys of Russia and India have met in these high altitudes, 
and there effected a connexion which will help to solve many of 
the geodetic problems which beset the superficial survey of 
Asia. Since Wood first discovered a .source of the Oxus in Lake 
Victoria in 1837, and left us a somewhat erroneous conception of 
the physiography of the Pamirs, the gradual approach of Rus-ria 
from the north stimulated the processes of exploration from the 
side of India. Native explorers from India first began to be 
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busy in the Pamirs a,bout i860, and continued their investiga- 
tions for the following fifteen years. In 1874 the mission 
of Sir D. Forsyth to Yarkand led to the first systematic 
geographical exploitation of the Pamir country. In 1885 Ney 
Elias made his famous journey across the Pamirs from east to 
west, identifying the Rang Kul as the Dragon Lake of Chinese 
geographers— a distinction which has also bwn claimed by some 
geographers for Lake Victoria. Then Lockhart and Woodthorpe 
in 1886, passed along the Wakhan tributary of the Oxus from its 
head to Ishkashim in Badakshan, and completed an enduring 
record of most excellent geographical research. Bonvalot in 
1887, Littledale in 1888, Cumberland, Bower and Dauvergne, 
followed by Younghusband in succeeding years, extending to 
1890; Dunmore in 1892 and Sven Hedin in 1894-1895, have all 
contributed more or less to Pamir geography; but the honours 
of successful inquiry in those high altitudes still fall to Lord 
Curzon, whose researches in 1894 led to a singularly clear and 
comprehensive descrijition of Pamir geography, as well as to 
the best map compilation that till then had exist^. Meanwhile 
Russian explorers and Russian topographers had been equally 
busy from the north. The famous soldier Skobelev was probably 
the first European to visit the Great Kara Kul. He was followed 
by scientific missions systematically organized by the Russian 
government. In 1883 Putiata’s mission started south. Grom- 
chevsky was hard at work from 1888 to 1892. Yanov began 
again in 1891, after a short spell of rest, and has left liis mark as 
a permanent record in the valley of Sarhad (or Wakhan), between 
the Barogliil pass and Bozai Gumbaz. Finally, in 1895, the 
Russian mission under General Shveikovsky met the British 
mission under General Gerard on the banks of Lake Victoria, 
and from that point to the Chinese frontier eastward demarcated 
tile line which thereafter was to divide Russian from British 
interests in highest Asia. Since then other travellers have 
visited tlie Pamirs, but the junction of the Russian and British 
surveys (the latter based on triangulation carried across the 
Hindu Kush from India) disposes of any further claim to the 
honours of geographical exploration. 

Our estimate of the' extent of Pamir conformation depends 
much on the significance of the word Pamir. If we accept the 
Persian derivation of the term (which is advanced 
Curzon as being perhaps the most plausible), 
pai-mir, or “ the foot of mountain peaks,” we have 
a definition which is by no means an inapt illustration of the 
actual facts of configuration. It has been too often assumed 
that the plateau of Tibet and the uplands of the Pamirs are 
analogous in physiography, and that they merge into each other. 
This is hardly the case. Littledale points out (/?. G. S. Journ. 
vol. vii.) that the high-level valleys of glacial formation which 
distinguish the Pamirs have no real counterpart in the Chang 
or plains of Tibet. The latter are 2000 ft. higher; they are 
intersected by narrow ranges, and are drained by no rivers of 
importance. They form a region of salt lakes and stagnant 
marshes, relieved by wide flat spaces of open plateau country. 
The absence of any vegetation beyond grass or scrub is a 
striking feature common to both Pamir and Chang, but there 
the resemblance ceases, and the physical conformation of 
mountain and valley to the east and to the west of the upper 
sources of the Zarafshan is radically distinct. 

The axis, or backbone, of Pamir formation is the great 
meridional mountain chain of Sarikol — the ancient Taurus of 
tradition and history — on which stands the highest j 
Pmntn. north of ^e Himalaya, the Muztagh Ata 

(25,000 ft.). This chain divides off the high-level 
sources of the Oxus on the west from the streams which sweep 
downwards into the Turkestan depression of Kashgar on the 
east. There are the true Pamirs {i.e. valleys reaching up in long 1 
slopes to the foot of mountain peaks) on either side, and the j 
Pamirs on the west differ in some essential respects from those 
on the east. On the west the following are generally recognized 
as distinct Pamirs ; (i) the Great Pamir, of which the dominant 
feature is Lake Victoria; (2) the Little Pamir, separated from the 
Great Pamir on the north by what is now known as the Nicolas 


! range ; (3) the Pamir-i- Wakhan, which is the narrow trough of 
the Wal£an tributary of the Oxus, the term Pamir applying to 
its upper reaches only; (4) ^e Alichur— the Pamir of the Yeshil 
Kul and Ghund — immemately to tiie north of the Great Pamir; 
(5) the Sarez Pamir, which forms the valley of the Murghab 
river, which has here found its way round the east of the Great 
Pamir and the Alichur from the Little Pamir, and now makes 
westwards for the Oxus. This branch was considered by many 
geographers as the main Oxus stream, and Lake Chakmaktin, 
at its head, was by them regarded as the Oxus source. At the 
foot of the Sarez Pamir stands the most advanced Russian out- 
post of Murghabi. To the north-east of the Alichur are the 
Rang Kul and the Kara Kul (or Kargosh) Pamirs. Rang Kul 
Lake occupies a central basin or depression; but the Kara Kul 
drains away north-eastwards through the Sarikol (as the latter, 
bending westwards, merges into the Trans-Alai) to Kasligar and 
the Turkestan plains. Similar characteristics distinguish all 
these Pamirs. They are hemmed in and separated by snow- 
capped mountain peaks and ridges, which are seamed with 
glaciers terminating in moraines and shingle slopes at the base 
of the foothills. Long sweeps of grassy upland bestrewn with 
boulders lead from the stream beds up to the snowfields, yellow, 
grey or vivid green, according to the season and the measure of 
sunlight, fold upon fold in interminable succession, their bleak 
monotony being only relieved by the grace of flowers for a short 
space during the summer months. 

To the east of the Sarikol chain is the Taghdumbash Pamir, 
which claims many of the characteristics of the western Pamirs 
at its upper or western extremity, where the Karachukar, 
which drains it, is a comparatively small stream. But where 
the Karachukar, joining forces with the Khunjerab, stretches 
out northwards for a comparatively straight run to 'ra.shkurghan, 
dividing asunder the two parallel ranges of Sarikol and Kandar, 
which together form the Sarikol cliain, the appellation Pamir 
can hardly be maintained. This is the richest portion of the 
Sarikol province. Here are stone-built houses collected in 
scattered detachments, with a spread of cultivation reaching 
down to the river. Here are water-mills and many permanent 
appliances of civilization suited to the lower altitude (11,500 ft., 
the average height of the upper Pamirs being about 13,000), and 
here we are no longer near tlie sources of the river at the foot of 
the mountain peaks. One other so-called Pamir exists to the 
cast of Sarikol, separated therefrom by the eastern range (the 
Kandar) of the Sarikol, which is known as Mariom or Mariong. 
But this Pamir is situated nowhere near the sources of the Zaraf- 
shan or Raskam river, which it borders, and possesses little in 
common witli the Pamirs of tlie west. The Mariom Pamir defines 
the western extremity of the Kuen Lun, which stretches east- 
wards for 250 m. before it becomes the political boundary of 
northern Tibet. 

The Muztagh chain, which holds within its grasp the mightiest 
system of glaciers in the world, forms a junction with tlie Sarikol 
at the head of the Taghdumbash, where also another great system 
(that of the Hindu Kush) has its eastern roots. The 
political boundary between the extreme north of the *"• 
kashmir dependencies and the extreme south of Chinese 
Turkestan is carried by the Zarafshan or Itaskam river, 
which runs parallel to the Muztagh at its northern foot 
fits valley dividing the Muztagh from the Kuen Lun), to 
a point in about 79® 20' E., where it is transferred to the watershed 
of the Kuen Lun. Within the limits of these partially explored 
highlands, lying between Ae Pamirs and the Tibetan table-land, 
exact geograpMcal definition is impos.sible. But we may follow 
Godwin- Austen in accepting the main chain of the Muztagh as 
merging into the central mountain system of the Tibetan Chang, 
its axis being defined and divided by the transverse stream of the 
Shyok at its westward bend, whilst the Karakoram range, in which 
the Shyok rises, is a subsidiary northern branch. The pass over the 
Karakoram (18,500 ft.) is the most formidable obstacle on the main 
trade route between Leh and Kashgar. 

The Taghdumbash Pamir occupies a geographical position of 
some political significance. One important pass (the B^ik, 15,100 ft.) 
leads from the Russian Pamirs into Sarikol across its * , 
northern border. A second pass (the Wakhjir, 16,150 ft.) if* 
connects the head of the Wakhan valley of Afghanistan p*”," 

, with the Sarikol province across its wcstein head, whilst 
a third (the Kilik, 15,600 ft.) leads into the head of the Hunza rives 
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and opens a difficult and dangerous route to Gilgit. The Tagh- 
dumbash is claimed both by China and Kanjut(or Hunza),and there is 
consequently an open boundary question at this comer of the Famiis. 

From Lake Victoria of the Great Pamir the northern boundary 
of that extended strip of Afghanistan which reaches out to the head 
of the Taghdiimbash from Badakshan north of the Hindu 
Bouadmry Kush is to be traced ; westwards, in the Lake Victoria 
Mweta affluent of the Oxus; and eastwards, on the Nicolas 
RaBMim mad range, dividing the Great and Little Pamirs, till it over- 

Aigama^ in oVmni- 


ilown by the Pamir Boundary Commission of 1895. All the head of 
the Little Pamir, with the Wakhan valley, is consequently Afghan 
territory, but no military posts have been established so far. The 
Alichur, Rang Kul, Kargosh (Kara Kul) and Sarez are Russian 
Pamirs. The Mariom Pamir is Chinese. 

The Wakhan glaciers under the Wakhjir water-parting. Lake 
Chakmaktin near the sources of the Aksu, and Lake victoria of the 
Great Pamir have all been claimed as indicating the 
aimelmJ source of the Oxus. But detailed examination of 

7®“™“ their hydrographical conditions proves that neither of the 
turn %fxua. lakes, Victoria (i 3,400 ft.) or Chakmaktin (i 3,020 ft.) , 

can justly be regartled as sources, both of them being derived 
from the same mighty system of glacial snowfields on the summit 
of the Nicolas range. Both may be regarded as incidents in the 
course of glacial streams (incidents which are diminishing in volume 
day by day), rather than original springs or .sources. The same 

f lacial beds of the Nicolas range sen<r down tributary waters to the 
'anja or Wakhan river, below its junction with the ice stream from 
Wakhjir, and thus it becomes impossible to decide whether the 
glaciers of the Wakhjir or the glaciers of Nicolas should be regarded 
as effecting the most important contribution to the main stream. 
There is evidence also that glacial moraine formations from time to 
time may have largely afiected the catchment area of these tribu- 
tary streams. It would be as rash to assert that from Lake Victoria 
no waters could ever have issued with an eastwanl flow as it would 
be to state that from Chakmaktin none ever flow westwards. The 
measure of the veracity of Chinese pilgrims and geographers in the 
early centuries of our era must not be balanced on such points a.s 
these. 

There is no evidence that the Pamirs were ever the support of 
permanent settlements. The few mud-built buildings which once 
_ existed at Chakmaktin an<l at Langar only decide 

recent occupation which could hardly have possessed a 
rraaAv character, and the few shrines and domed 

* ^ tombs which are scattered here and there about the 
empty desolation of the Pamir slopes are all of them of recent 
construction. The nomadic population which seeks pasturage 
during the s'ummcr montlis in these dreary altitudes is entirely 
Kirghiz, and we may take it for granted that it will soon be entirely 
Russian. The non- Russian population during the summer of 
1895 could not have amounteo to more than a few hundred souls — 
occupying a few encampments in the Little Pamir and in the Tagh- 
dumbash. The total population of the Russian Pamirs has bron 
reckoned at '250 “ kibitkas," or 1500 souls. There is no ethno- 
graphical distinction to be traced between the Kirghiz of the Alichur 
Pamir and the Kirghiz of the Taghdumba.sh. 

The Kirghiz are Sunni Mahommedans by faith, but amongst 
them there are curious survivals of an ancient ritual of which the 
origin is to be traced to those Nestorian Christian 
r/A **** communities of Central Asia which existed in the 
s *1 mt ai ages. A Christian bishopric existed at Yarkand 

Marco Polo's time, and is supposed to have survived 
SyatbolM, another century (1350). The last Gurkhan of the 
^ * Kara Khitai Empire in the early part of the 13th century 

(the legendary Prester John) was a member of a Christian tritie 
called Naiman, which is one of the four chief tribal divisions 
mentioned by Ney Elias. The Naiman tribe claim kinship with 
the Kipchaks. It is curious that the same survival of Christian 
ceremonial should be found amongst the Sarikoli, a Shiah people 
of Aryan descent akin to the Tajiks of Badakshan, as may be traced 
amongst the Kirghiz. Christian symbols have been discovered 
in the southern towns of Chinese Turkestan by Sven Hedin. 

The total area of the Pamir country may be estimated as about 
150 m. long by 150 m. broad, of which about onc-tenth is grass 
. . pasture land and tlie rest mountainous. All of it once 

t^Pamin ancient kingdom of Bolor, itself a 

■ survival of the yet more ancient empire of the Yue-chi, 
Tokharistan; and across it, in spite of its bleak inhospitality, 
there have been one or two recognized trade routes from cast 
to west throughout all ages. The most important commercially 
^ - was that which passed north-west via Tashkurghan 
Rang Kul, from Chinese Turkestan to the khanates 
north of the Oxus; but the route via Tashkurghan and 
Lake Victoria to Badakshan was also well trodden. The great 
pilgrim route of Buddhist days was that which connects the 
ancient Buddhist cities of the Takla Makan in Chinese Turkestan 
with Chitral (Kashkar), by the Baroghil Pass across the Hindu 
Kush. This was but one link in a chain of devout peregrination ! 


which stretched from China to India, and which included every 
intervening Buddhist centre of note which existed in the early 
centuries of our era. 

For six or seven months of the year (November to April) the 
Pamirs are covered with snow, the hikes arc frozen, and the passes 
nearly impracticable. The mean temperature during _ 
the month of January recorded by Russian observers 
at the Murghabi — or Famirski — post is -13® F. In 
July this rises to 62° F., the elevation of the station being 'wmi . 
12,150 ft. During the spring and .summer months the prevalence 
of fierce cutting winds, which are shaped by the conformation of 
the valleys into blasts as through a funnel, following the strike 
of the valleys cither up or down, makes travelling painful and 
existence in camp most unplcasanL In the absence of wind the 
summer atmosphere is often bright and exhilarating, but there is a 
constant tendency to sudden squalls of wind and rain, which pass 
as quickly as they gather. The most settled record of the Pamir 
Boundary Commission of 1895 lasted from the 19th of August to 
the nth of September, the maximum tem}>erature being recorded 
at 77“ on the 21st of August at Kizil Rabat (12,570 ft.); and yet on 
the r6th of August snow had fallen to the depth of 6 in. and the 
Bc3dk Pass was blocked. There were indications that monsoon 
influences extended as far north at least as the Great Pamir, and a 
definite analogy was established between the record of barometric 
pressure on the Pamirs and that of the outer ranges of the Himalaya. 

Authorities. —Captain J. Wood, A Journey to the Source of the 
Oxus (new cd., London, 1872), Report of the Forsyth Mission (Cal- 
cutta, 1875) ; Colonel T. E. Gordon, The Roof of the World (London, 
1876); Pitman (trans.). Through the Heart of Asia (txindon, 1889); 
Earl of Dunmore, The Pamirs (London, 1893) ; Major Cumoerland, 
Sport on the Pamirs (Lontlon, 1895) ; Hon. G. N. Curzon, “ The 
Pamirs and the Source of the Oxus," R. G. S. Joum. vol. viii.; 
Report of the Proceedings of the Pamir Boundary Commission (Cal- 
cutta, 1897). (T. H. H.*) 

PAMPA, LA, a territory of the southern pampa region of 
Argentina, bounded N. by Mendoza, San Luis and Cordoba, 
E. by Buenos Aires, S. by the territory of Rio Negro, from which 
it is separated by the river Colorado, and W. by Mendoza. 
Pop. (1904, official estimate), 52,150. It belongs geographically 
to the southern part of the great Argentine pampas, from which its 
name is derived, but in reality only a part of its surface belongs 
to the plain region. The western and southern part (perhaps 
the larger) is much broken by hills, swamps and sandy wastes, 
with occasional stretches of wooded country. The western half 
is crossed by a broad depression, extending from Mendoza south- 
east to an intersection with the valley of the Colorado, which 
was once the outlet of the closed drainage basin occupied by the 
provinces of Mendoza, San Juan and San Luis. This depression 
IS partially filled with swamps and lakes, into which flow the 
rivers Atuel and Salado. An obscure continuation of these 
rivers, called the Chadi-leubu, flows south-east from the great 
swamps into the large lake of Urrelauquen, about 60 m. north of 
the Colorado. There are a great number of lakes in La Pampa, 
esp^ially in the* south-east. The eastern half is described as 
fertile and well adapted for grazing, although the rainfall is 
very light. Since the closing years of the 19th century there 
has been a large emigration of stock-raisers and agriculturists 
into La Pampa, and the territory has become on important 
producer of cattle and sheep, wheat, Indian com, linseed, barley 
and alfalfa. The climate is excessively dry, and the temperature 
ranges from the severe frosts of winter to an extreme of 104* F. in 
summer. Strong, constant winds are characteristic of this 
region. Railways have been extended into the territory from 
Buenos Aires and Bahia Blanca, the latter being the nearest 
seaport. There is connexion also with the Transandine railway 
line on the north. The capital is General Acha (pop. about 
2000 in 1905), and the only other places of importance are Santa 
Rosa de Toay and Victorica, both small, uninteresting “camp " 
villages. 

PAMPAS (Span. La Pampa, from a Quichua word signifying 
a level open space or terrace), an extensive plain of Argentina, 
extending from the Rio Colorado north to the Gran Chaco, and 
from the foothills of the Andes east to the Parang and Athmtic 
coast.^ It consists of a great calcareo-argillaceous sheet, once 

1 There are other pampas in South America, such as the Pampas 
clc Aullagas, in Bohvia, the Pampas del Sacramento between the. 
Huallaga and Ucayali rivers in eastern Peru, and others less well 
known, but when the word Pampas is used alone the great Argentine 
plain is meant. 
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the bed of an ancient sea, covered on the west by shingle and 
sand, and on tlie east by deposits of estuary silt of irregular 
thiclmess brought down from the northern highlands. Its 
western and northern limits, formed by the foothills and talus 
slopes of the Andes, and by the south of the great forested 
depression of the Gran Chaco, cannot be accurately defined, but 
its area is estimated at 200,000 to 300,000 sq. m. Its greatest 
breadth is across the south, between the 36th and 37th parallels, 
and its least in the north, where the eastern ranges of the Andes 
project deeply into its north-western angle. Its surface is broken 
in the north-west by the sierras of Tucuman, Catamarca, San 
Luis and Cordoba, the latter rising from the midst of the plain, 
and by some small isolated sierras and hills on the south. It 
has a gradual slope from north-west to south-east, from an 
elevation above sea-level of 2320 ft. at Mendoza to 20 ft. at 
Buenos Aires on the La Plata — the distance across (between 
Mendoza and Buenos Aires) being about 635 m. There are 
other slight irregularities in its surface, such as the longitudinal 
depression on the west, the saline, arid depression west of the 
Cordoba sierras, the Mar de Chiquita depression N .E. , of Cordoba, 
and some smaller areas elsewhere. Apart from these the plain 
appears perfectly level. The east, which is humid, fertile and 
grassy, has no natural arboreal growth, except in the vicinity 
of Cordoba and in the north, where algarrobas and some of the 
Chaco species are to be found. In the extreme south some 
species of low, thorny bushes cover considerable areas in the 
vicinity of the hill-ranges, otherwise the plain is destitute of 
native trees. Since the arrival of Europeans several species 
have been introduced successfully, such as the oiicalyptu?, 
poplar, paraiso {Melia Azedarach), peach, willow, ombii 
(Pireunia) and others. 

The distinctive vegetation of the grassy pampas is the tall, 
coarse-leaved “ pampas grass ” {(Jynerium argenteum), whose 
feathery spikes often reach a height of eight or nine feet. It 
covers large areas to the exclusion of all other species except the 
trefoils and herbs that grow between its tussocks. The natural 
grasses of the pampas are popularly divided into pasta dura 
(hard pasturage), which includes the large, tussock-forming 
species, and pasta moile (soft pasturage), the tender undergrowth. 
Since the advent of Europeans other forage plants have been 
introduced, the most successful and profitable being alfalfa or 
lucerne {Medicago saliva), which is widely cultivated both for 
hay and for green pasturage for the fattening of market stock. 

West of this region is a dry, sandy, semi-barren plain, called 
the “ sterile pampas.'’ It has large saline areas, brackish 
streams and lakes, and immense sandy deserts, and in singular 
contrast to the fertile, treeless region of the east it supports 
large areas of stunted trees and thorny bushes. Most prominent 
in this hardy but unattractive growth is the “ chanar ’’ (Gurliaca 
or Gourliaca decorticans), which is characteristic of the whole 
area, and led Professor Griesbach to suggest the substitution 
of “ formacion del chanar” for “'formacion del monte,” the 
designation adopted by botanists for this particular region. 
The chanar is thorny and of low, irregular growth, and furnishes 
a strong durable wood and a sweet fruit. 

The grassy plains are well watered by streams flowing to the 
Parand, La Plata and coast, though some of these are brackish. 
There are large saline areas in northern Santa F^, Santiago del 
Estero and Cordoba provinces, and throughout the greater part 
of the pampean plain wells cannot be sunk lower than iS or 20 ft. 
without encountering brackish water. On the sterile pampas 
these conditions are still more common, the drainage southward 
through the Desaguadero and Salado being charged with saline 
matter. There are many saline lakes scattered over the pampas, 
the largest being the Mar de Chiquita, and Lake Porongos in 
Cordoba, the great swamps and lagoon on the lower SaJado in 
Mendoza, and I^e Bebedero in Son Juan. 

The fauna of the pampas is limited to comparatively few species, 
all of which are found beyond its limits, also. These include the 
viccacha {Lagostomus trichodaetiflii^, Patagonian hare (Dolichotis 
patagtmiea), coypd {Myopotamus eaypA), cui {Cavia austraKs), tuco- 
tuco iCiinomys wwfeKam'co), Jaguar {Felis or fa), puma (FeUs oem- 
voM), graas-cat i^embling Fehs caSm), wood-cat {FMs geoffroy*'),' 


a fox-like dog (Felis pajeros, Asara), agnard (akin to Camis ^ubatus), 
skunk, weasm (GaHctis barbara), .(Ctrvus campestris), four speqies 
of armadillo, and two of the opossum. Hudson considers the 
burrowing vizcacha, or tuscacha, the most characteristic denizen of 
the pampas, though the large yellow opossum (Didelphys crassi- 
caudata) seems to he si^ularly adapted to life on the level grassy 
plain. The avifauna is apparently richer, owing to migration. 
Hudson enumerates 18 species of storks, ibises, herons, spoon-bills 
and flamingos, 20 species of ducks, geese and swans, 10 or 12 of the 
raIUnc.s, including the graceful ypicaha or dancing bird, and 23 of 
the Limicolae (13 of which are visitors from North America). Land 
birds are not numerous. Vultures and hawks arc common, and there 
are a few owls, the best known of which is the " minera ” (GeosiUa 
cunicutaria), which inhabits the burrow of the vizcacha. Among 
other species of land birds, some 40 in number, are the military 
starling (Siurnella), whose red breast makes it a conspicuous object 
on the pampas, the whitc-banded mocking-bird, the chakar or 
“ crested screamer ” (Chauna chavarria), fhe tinamou, and the 
ritea, or South American ostiich. There arc two species of the 
tinamou — the rufous and spotted— which are called partridges 
and arc often hunted with snares by horsemen. The rhea, <mce 
very numerous, is now foimd farther inland than formerly, and is 
steadily diminishing in number. 

Civilized occupation is working many changes in the character and 
appearance of the pampas. The first change was in the introduction 
of cattle and horses. Cattle were pastured on the open pampas and 
were guarded by men called gauckos. or mestizos, who became cele- 
brated for their horsemanship, their hardihood and their lawlessness. 
Attention was then turned to sheep-breeding, which developed 
another and better type of plainsmen — the Irish and Scotch 
shepherds. Then followed the extensive cultivation of cereals, 
fot^e crops, &c., which led to the general use of fences, the employ- 
ment of immigrant labourers, largely Italian and Spanish, the 
building of railways and the growth of “ camp " towns. The 
picturesque gaucho is slowly disappearing in the e.-uitern provinces, 
and the herds and flocks arc being driven farther inland. The rural 
population of the pampas is still sparse and the estancias are very 
large. 

See W. H. Hudson, The Naturalist in La Plata (London, 1895); 
Charles Barudn, Vovage of the Beagle (London, 1839 and 1889); 
and Kichanlo Napp, La Rcpublica argentina (Buenos Aires, 1876; 
also in German). 

PAMPERO, the cold south-west wind which blows over the 
great plains of southern Argentina. The term is somewhat 
loosely applied to any strong south-west wind in that region, 
but more strictly to a rain squall or thunderstorm arising 
suddenly in the prevailing currents from north and north-east. 
Pamperos are experienced at Buenos Aires on an average about 
a dozen times in the year, chiefly during October, November and 
January. 

PAMPHILUS (ist century aj>,), a Greek grammarian, of the 
school of Aristarchus. He was the author of a comprehensive 
lexicon, in 95 books, of foreign or obscure words (yXwTTai ^01 
Aefci?), the idea of which was credited to another grammarian, 
Zopyrion, him.self the compiler of the first four books. The 
work itself is lost, but an epitome by Diogenianus (2nd century) 
formed the basis of the lexicon of Hesychius. A similar compila- 
tion, called Afe/i«v (“meadow”; cf. the Praia of Suetonius) 
from its varied contents, dealing chiefly with mythological 
marvels, was probably a supplement to the lexicon, although 
some scholars identify them. Pamphilus was one of the chief 
authorities used by Athenacus in the Deipnosophists. Suidas 
assigns to another Pamphilus, simply described as “ a philo- 
sopher,” a number of works, some of which were probably by 
Pamphilus the grammarian. 

See G. Thilo in Ersch and Gruber’s Allgemeine Enryolopddie] 
M. Schmidt, appendix to his edition of Hesychius (1862), vol. iv.; 
A. Westermann in Pauly's Real-eneyclopddie (1848). 

PAMPHILUS, an eminent promoter of learning in the early 
church, is said to have been ^m, of good family, in Phoenicia 
(Berytus ?) in the latter Iwlf of the 3rd century. After studying 
at Alexandria under Pierius, the disciple of Origen, he was 
ordained presbyter at Caesarea in Palestine. There he estab- 
lished a theological school, and warmly encouraged students; 
he also founded, or at least largely extended, the great library 
to which Eusebius and j[erome were afterwards so much indebted. 
He was very zealous in the transcription and distribution of 
cojues of Scripture and of the works of various Christian writers, 
especially of Origen; riie copy of the complete works of the last- 
named in the library of Caesarea was chiefly in the handwriting 
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of 1 ?amphiliis himself. At the outbreak of the persecution 
under Maximin, Pamphilus was thrown into prison (a.d. 307) 
and there, along with his attached friend and pupil Eusebius 
(sometimes distin^ished as Eusebius Parophili), he composed 
an Apolofiy for Origen, in five books, to which a sixth was after- 
wards added by Eusebius, He was put to death in 309 by 
Firmilian, prefect of Caesarea. 

Only the hrst book of the A pt^gy of Pamphilufi is extant, and that 
but in an imperfect Latin translation by Ruiinus. It is .printed in 
Lommatzsch 3 o<Ution of Oiigcn, vol. xxiv., and in Rouih, Rel. sac. 
iv. 339 (cf, iii. 487, 500, fragments). Photius (Codex 118) gives a short 
survey of the whole. Jerome montions Letters to friends, and 
there may have l)ecn other works. Ensebius* memoir of Pamphilus 
has not survived. See E. Preuschen in Herzog- Hauck's Recd~ 
encyhlopAdie, and A. Ilamack, Altchristl. Litteraturgesch 1 . 543. 

PAMPHILUS,aGrcek painter of the 4th century, of the school of 
Sicyon. He was an academic artist, noted for accurate drawing, 
and obtained such a reputation that not only could he charge 
his pupils great sums, but he was also successful in introducing 
drawing in Greece as a necessary part of liberal education. 

PAMPHLETS. The earliest appearance of the word is in the 
Philobiblon (134*)) of Richard de Buiy, who speaks of “panfle- 
tos exiguos ” (ch. viii.). In English we have “ tliis leud 
pamflet ” {Test, of Love, bk. iii.), Occleve’s “ Though that this 
pamfilet ” {Reg. of Pr. 2060), Lydgate’s “ Whichc is a paunflet ” 
{Minor Poems, 180) and (Jaxtori's “ paunflettis and bookys ” 
{Book of Eiieydos, 1490, Prologue). In all these examples 
pamphlet is used to indicate the extent of the production, and 
in contradistinction to book. A short codicil in a will of 1495 
is called “this pampelet ” {Test. Ebor. iv. 26). In the 17th 
century the word wa-s used for single plays, poems, newspapers 
and news letters (Murray’s Neto English Diet. vii. 410). 

Not till the iStli century did pamphlet begin to assume its 
modern meaning of a prose controversial tract. “ Pamphlet ” 
and “ pamphletairc ’’ are of comparatively recent introduction j 
into French from the English, and generally indicate fugitive 
criticism of a more sev-ere, not to say libellous, character than 
with us. The derivation of the word is a subject of con- 
tention among etymologists. The .suppo.sed origin from the 
amatory poem of “ Pamphilus,” and a certain Pamphila, an ' 
author of the ist century, may be dismissed as fanciful. The 1 
experts are also undecided as to what is actually understood by * 
a pamphlet. Some bibliographers apply the term to everything, 
except periodicals, of quarto size and under, if not more than 
fifty pages, while others would limit its application to two or 
three sheets of printed matter which have first appeared in an 
unbound condition. These are merely physical peculiarities, 
and include academical dissertations, chap-books and broad- 
sides, which from their special subjects belong to a separate 
class from the pamphlet proper. As regards its literary character- 
istics, the chief notes of a pamphlet are brevity and spontaneity, I 
It has a distinct aim, and relates to some matter of current | 
interest, whether personal, religious, political or literary. ] 
Usually intended to support a particular line of argument, it I 
may be descriptive, controversial, didactic or satirical. It b | 
not so much a class, as a form of literature, and from its ephe- 
meral character represents ^the changeful currents of public 
opinion more closely than the bulky volume published after 
the for^tion of that opinion. The history of pamphlets being 
the entire record of popular feeling, all that is necessary here is 
to briefly indicate the chief families of political and religious 
pamphlets which >have exercised marked influence, and n3ore 
particularly in those countries — England and France— ‘Where 
pamphlets have made so large a figure in influencing thoughts 
and events. It is difficult to point out much in ancient literature 
which precisely mswers to our modem view of the pamphlet. 
The Itbelli fdmosi of the Romans were simply abusive pasqui- I 
nodes. Some of the small treatises of Lucian, the lost Anti-Cato 
of Caesar, Seneca’s Afocolocyntosis written against Claudius, 
Julian’s Kcturopce ^ wiarwnw and 'Aktwxm^ ^ /turow^w, 
from their general application, just escape the ^arge of being 
mere satires, and may therefore claim to rank as early specimens 
eiftheipamphlet. 


At the end of the 14th emtury the Lollard doctrines were 
widely circulated by means of the tracts and leaflets of Wyclif 
and his followers. The Ploughman's Prayer and Lanthome of 
Light, which appeared about the time of Oldcastle’s martyrdom, 
were extremely popular, and similar brief vernacutlar pieces 
became so common that it was thought necessary in 1418 to 
enact that persons in authority should search out and apprehend 
all persons owning Englbh books. The printers of the 15th 
century produced many controversial tractates, and Caxton and 
Wynkin de Worde printed in the lesser form. It was in France 
that the printing-press first began to supply reading for the 
common people. During tlie last twenty years of the 15th 
centu^ tixere arose an extensive popular hterature of farces, 
tales in verse and prose, satires, almanacs, &c., extending to a 
few leaves apiece, and circulate by the itinerant boolracllers 
still known as colporteurs. These folk-books soon spread from 
France to Italy and Spain, and were introduced into England 
at the beginning of the i6th century, doubtless from the same 
quarter, as most of our early chap-books are translations or 
^ptations from the French. Another form of literature even 
more transient was the broadside, or single sheet printed on one 
side only, which appears to have flourished principally in 
England, but which had been in use from the first invention 
of printing for papal indulgences, royal proclamations and 
similar documents. Throughout western Europe, about the 
middle of the 16th century, the broadside made a consider- 
able figure in times of political agitation. In England it was 
chiefly used for ballads, which soon became so extremely 
popular that during the first ten years of the reign of Eliza- 
beth the names of nu less than forty ballad printers appear in 
the Stationers’ registers. 

The humanist movement at the beginning of the i6th century 
produced the famous Episiolae obscurorum virorum, and the 
leading spirits of the Reformation period — Erasmus, Hutten, 
Luther, Melanchthon, Francowitz, Vergerio, Curio and Calvin — 
found in tracts a ready method of widely circulating their 
opinions. The course of ecclesiastical events was precipitated 
in England by the Supplicacyon for the Beggars (1528) of Simon 
Fish, answered by Sir Tliomas More’s Supfdycacion of Poor 
Soulys. In the time of Edward VI. brief tracts were largely 
used as a propagandist instrument in favour of the Reformed 
religion. The licensing of the press by Mary greatly hindered 
the production of this kind of literature. From about 1^70 
there came an unceasing flow of Puritan pamphlets, of which 
more than forty were reprinted under the title of A parte of a 
register (London, Waldcgrave, 4to). In 1584 was published 
a tract entitled A briefe and plaine Declaration concerning the 
desires of all those faithful ministers that have and do seeke 
for the discipline and reformation of the Church of Englande, 
believed to have been written by W. Fulke D.D. Against 
this John Bridges, dean of Sarum, preached at Paul’s Cross, 
and expanded his sermon into what he called A defence of 
the government established in the church of England (1587), 
which gave rise to Oh read over D. John Bridges . . . Print^ 
at the cost and charges of M. Marpr elate gentleman (158S), which 
fost gave the name to the famous Martin Ma^elate tracts, 
whose titles sufficiently indicate their opposition to priestly 
orders and episcopacy. Bishop Cooper’s Admonition to the 
People of England (1589) came next, followed, on the other side 
by Hay any worke for Cooper ... by Martin the Metropoli- 
tane, and by others from both parties to the number of about 
thirty-two. The controversy lasted ten years, and ended in 
the discomfiture of the Puritans and the seizure of their secret 
press. T^e writers on the Marprelate side are generally supposed 
to have been Penry, Throgmorton^ Udal and Fenner, and their 
opponents Bishop Cooper, John Lilly and Nash. 

As early as the middle of the i6th century we find ballads of 
news ; and in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. small pamphlets, 
translated from the German and French, and known as “ news- 
books,” were circulated by the so-called “Mercury-women.” 
These were the immediate predecessors pf weekly newspap»s, 
and continued to the end of the 17th century. A proclamation 
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was issued by Charles IT,, on the 12th of May 1680, “for 
suppressing the printing and publishing of unlicensed news-books 
and pamphlets of news.” 

In the 17th century pamphlets began to contribute more than 
ever to the formation of public opinion. Nearly one hundred 
were written by or about the restless John Lilbume, but still 
more numerous were those of the undaunted Prynne, who him- 
self published above one hundred and sixty, besides many 
weighty folios and quartos. Charles I. found energetic suppor- 
ters in Peter Heylin and Sir Roger L’Estrangc, the latter noted 
for the coarseness of his pen. The most distinguished pamphle- 
teer of the period was John Milton, who began his career in this 
direction by five anti-episcopal tracts (1641-1642) during the 
Smectymnuus quarrel. In 1643 his wife’s desertion caused 
him to publish anonymously Doctrine and discipline of divorce, 
followed by several others on the same subject. He printed 
0 } Education; to Mr. Samuel Hartlib in 1644, and, unlicensed 
and unregistered, his famous Areopagitica — a speech for the 
liberty of unlicensed printing. He defended the trial and execu- 
tion of the king in Tenure of kings and magistrates (1648). The 
Eikon Basilike dispute was conducted with more ponderous 
weapons than the kind we arc now discussing. When Monk 
held supreme power Milton addressed to him The present means 
of a free commonwealth and Readie and easie way (1660), both 
pleading for a commonwealth in preference to a monarchy. 
John Goodwin, the author of Obstructors of Justice (1649), John 
Phillipps, the nephew of Milton, and Abiezer Coppe were violent 
and prolific partisan writers, the last-named specially known 
for his extreme Presbyterian principles. The tract Killing no 
murder (1657) aimed at Cromwell, and attributed to Colonel 
Titus or Colonel Sexby, excited more attention than any other 
political effusion of the time. The history of the Civil War 
period is told day by day in the well-known collection made 
by George Thomason the bookseller, now preserv'cd in the 
British Museum. It includes pamphlets, books, newspapers 
and MSS. relating to the Civil War, the Commonwealth and 
Restoration, and numbers 22,255 pieces ranging from 1640 to 
1661, and is bound in 2008 volumes. Each article was dated 
by Thomason at the time of acquisition. William Miller was 
another bookseller famous for his collection of pamphlets (1600- 
1710), which were catalogued by Tooker. William Laycock 
printed a Proposal for raising a fund for buying them up for 
the nation. 

The Catholic controversy during the reign of James II. gave 
rise to a multitude of books and pamphlets, which have been 
described by Peck {Catalogue, 1735) and by Jones {Catalogue, 
Chetham Society, 2 vols., 1859-1865). Politic.s w'crc naturally 
the chief feature of the floating literature connected with the 
Revolution of 1688. The political tracts of I.ord Halifax are 
interesting both in matter and manner. He wrote The character 
of a trimmer (1688), circulated in MS as early as 1685. About 
the middle of the reign Defoe was introduced to William III., 
ind produced the first of his pamphlets on occasional conformity. 
?e issued in 1697 his two defences of standing armies in support 
jf the government, and published sets of tracts on the partition 
treaty, the union with Scotland, and many other subjects. 
His Shortest Way with the Dissenters (1702) placed him in the 
pillory. 

Under Queen Anne pamphlets arrived at a remarkable degree 
of importance. Never before or since has this method of 
publication been used by such masters of thought and language. 
Political writing of any degree of authority was almost entirely 
confined to pamphlets. If the Whigs were able to command 
the services of Addison and Steele, the Tories fought with the 
terrible pen of Swift. Second in power if not in literary ability 
were Bolingbroke, Somers, Atterbury, Prior and Pulteney. 
The government viewed with a jealous eye the free use of this 
powerful instrument, and St John seized upon fourteen book- 
sellers and publishers in one day for “ libels ” upon the adminis- 
tration (see Annals of Queen Anne, Oct. 23, 1711). In 1712 
a duty was laid upon newspapers and pamphlets, displeasing ' 
jail parties, and soon falling into disuse. Bishop Hoadly’s 


sermon on the kingdom of Christ (1717), denying that there was 
any such thing as a visible Church of Christ, occasioned the 
Bangorian controversy, which produced nearly two hundred 
pamphlets. Soon after this period party-writing declined from 
Its comparatively high standard and fell into meaner and venal 
hands. Under George III. Bute took Dr Shebbeare from 
Newgate in order to employ his pen. The court party received 
the support of a few able pamphlets, among which may be men- 
tioned The consideration of the German War against the policy 
of Pitt, and The prerogative droit de Roy (1764) vindicating the 
prerogative. We must not forget that although Samuel Johnson 
was a pensioned scribe he has for an excuse that his political 
tracts are his worst performances. Edmund Burke, on the 
other hand, has produced in this form some of his most valued 
writings. The troubles in America and the union between 
Ireland and Great Britain are subjects which are abundantly 
illustrated in pamphlet literature. 

Early in the 19th century the ri.se of the quarterly reviews 
threw open a new channel of publicity to those who had pre- 
viously used pamphlets to spread their opinions, and later on the 
rapid growth of monthly magazines and weekly reviews afforded 
controversialists a much more certain and extensive circulation 
than they could ensure by an isolated publication. Although 
pamphlets are no longer the sole or most important factor of 
public opinion, the minor literature of great events is never 
likely to be entirely confined to periodicals. The following 
topics, which might be largely increased in number, have each 
been discussed by a multitude of pamphlets, most of which, 
however, are likely to have been hopeless aspirants for a more 
certain means of presei^^ation : the Bullion Question (i8io). 
the Poor Iaws (1828-1834), Tracts for the Times and the ensuing 
controversy (1833-1845), Dr Hampden (1836), the Canadian 
Revolt (1837-1838), the Corn Laws (1841-1848), Gorham 
Controversy (1849-1850), Crimean War and Indian Mutiny 
(1854-1859), Schleswig-Holstein (1863-1864), Ireland (1868- 
1869), the Franco-German War, with Dame Europa's School 
and its imitators (1870-1871), Vaticanism, occasioned by 
Mr Gladstone’s Vatican Decrees (1874), the Eastern Question 
(1877-1880), the Irish I^nd Laws (1880-1882), Ireland and 
Home Rule (1885-1886), South African War (1899-1902), and 
Tariff Reform (1903). 

France. — ^The activity of the French press in putting forth 
small tracts in favour of the Reformed religion caused the Sor- 
bonne in 1 523 to petition the king to abolish the diabolical art 
of printing. Even one or two sheets of printed matter were 
found too cumbersome, and single leaves or placards were issued 
in such numbers that they were the subject of a .special edict 
on the 28th of September 1553. An ordonnance of February 
T566 was specially directed against libellous pamphlets and 
those who wrote, printed or even possessed them. The rivalry 
between Francis I. and Charles V. gave rise to many political 
jiamphlets, and under Francis II. the Guises were attacked by 
similar means. Fr. Hotman directed his Epistre envoiie au tygre 
de France against the Cardinal de Lorraine. The Valois and 
Henry III. in particular were severely handled in Les Hermaphro^ 
dites{c. 1605), which was followed by a long series of imitations. 
Between Francis I. and Charles IX. the general tone of the 
pamphlet-literature was grave and jjedantic. From the latter 
period to the death of Henry IV. it became more cruel and 
dangerous. 

The StUyre Minippie (i594), of the most perfect models of 
the pamphlet in the language, did infinite harm to the League. 
The pamphlets against the Jesuits were many and violent. P^rc 
Richeome defended the order in Chasse du renard,Pasquier (1603), 
the latter person being their vigorous opponent Etienne Psuquier. 
On the death of the king the country wa.s filled with appeals 
for revenge against the Jesuits for his murder; the best known 
of them was tho AntuCoton (1611}, generally attributed to C6sar 
dc Plaix. During the regency of Mary de' Medici the pamphlet 
changed its severer form to a more facetious type. In spite 
of tho danger of such proceeding under the uncompromising 
ministry of Richelieu, there was no lack of libels upon him, 
which were even in most instances printed in France. These 
largelv increased during the Fronde, but it was Mazarin who was 
the subject of more of this literature than any other historical 
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personage. It has been calculated that from the Parisian press 
alnnc there came sufficient Mazarinades to fill 150 quarto volumes 
each of 400 pages. Eight hundred were published during the siege 
of Paris (Feb. 8 to March ii, 1649). A collection of satirical pieces 
was entitled Tableau du gouvernetnent de litchelieu, Matavxn, t'ouquet, 
et Colbert (1693). Pamphlets dealing with the amours of the Icing 
and his courtiers were in vogue in the time of Louis XIV., the most 
caustic of them being the Carte g^ographique de la cour (1668) of 
Bussy-Kabutin. The presses of Holland and the Low Countries 
teemed with tracts against Colbert. Lc Tellier, Louvois and Pure 
T..achaise. The first of the ever-memorable Provinciates appcMcd 
on the 23rd of January 1656, under the title of Lettre de Louis de 
Monialte () un provincial de ses amis, and the remaining eighteen came 
out at regular intervals during the next fifteen months. They 
excited extraordinary attention throughout Europe. The Jesuit 
replies were feeble and ineffectual. John Law and the schemes of 
the bubble jwriod caused much popular raillery. During the long 
reign of Louis XV. the distinguished names of Voltaire. Rousseau. 
Montesquieu. Diderot, JD’Alembert. D’Holbach, Helvdtius and 
Beaumarchais must be added to the list of writers in this class. 

The preliminary struggle between the parliament and the Crown 
gave rise to hundreds of pamphlets, which grew, still more numcrou.s 
as the Revolution approached. Linguet and Mirabeau began their 
appeals to the pconlc. Camille Desmoulins came into notice a.s 
a publicist during the elections for the states-gencral ; but perhaps 
the piece which caused the most sensation was the Qu'est ce que le 
Tiers Etat H789) of the Abbi Sicyts. The Domine salvum fac 
reqem and range lingua (1789) were two royalist brochures of 
unsavoury memory. The queen was the subj^t of vile attack 
and intliscreet defence (see H. d’Almcras, Marie Antoinette et les 
pamphlets, 1907). The financial disorders of 1790 occasioned the 
Effets des assignats sur le prix du pain of Dupont de Nemours; 
Neckcr was attacked in the Criminelle Neckerologie of Marat; and 
the Vrai miroir de la noblesse dragged the titled names of France 
through the mire. The massacre of the Champ de Mars, the death 
of Mirabeau. and the flight of the king in 1791, the noyades of 
Lyons and the crime of Charlotte Corday in 1793, and the terrible 
winter of 1794 have each their respective pamphlet literature, 
more or loss violent in tone. Perhaps the most complete collection 
of French revolutionary pamphlets is that in the Biblioth£'(|uc 
Nationale; the British Museum possesses a wonderful collection 
formed by John Wilson Croker. Under the consulate and the 
empire the only writers of note who ventured to seek this method 
of appealing to the world were Mme dc Sta£l, B. Constant and 
Chateaubriand. The royalist reaction in 1816 was the cause of 
the Pititton of Paul Louis Courier, the first of those brilliant pro- 
ductions of a master of the art. He gained the distinction of judicial 
rocedure with his Simple Discours in ifiai, and published in 1824 
is last political work, Le Pamphlet des pamphlets, the most eloquent 
justification of the pamphlet ever penned. The Mimoire d con^ 
suiter of Mon Hosier attacked the growing power of the Congregation. 
The year 1827 saw an augmentation of severity in the press laws 
and the establishment of the censure. The opposition also increased 
in power and activity, but found its greatest support in the songs 
of B6rangcr and the journalism of Mignet, Tluers and C.aiTel. 
M. de Comcnin was the chief pamphleteer of the reign of Louis 
Philippe. The events of 1848 gave birth to a number of pamphlets, 
chiefly pale copies of the more virile Avritings of the first revolution. 
Among the few men of power Louis Veuillot was the P6re Duchesne 
of the Clericals and Victor Hugo the Camille Desmoulins or Marat of 
the Republicans. After 1852 there was no lack of venal apologies 
of the coup d'itat. The Second Empire suffered from many bitter 
attacks, among which may be mentioned the Lettre sur I’histoire de 
France (1861) of the Due d’Aumale, Propos de Labifnus (1865) of 
Rogeard, Dialogue aux enfers (1864J of Maurice Joly and Ferry's 
Comptes fantasnques d’Haussmann (i»68). In more recent times the 
Panama prosecutions and the Dreyfus case gave occasion to an 
immense pamphlet literature. 

Germany . — In Germany, the cradle of printing, the pamphlet 
(Flugschrift) was soon a recognized and popular vehicle of 
thought, and the fierce religious controversies of the Reformation 
period afforded a unique opportunity for its use. The employ- 
ment of the pamphlet in this connexion was characteristic of 
the new age. In coarse and violent language the pamphlets 
appealed directly to the people, whose sympathy the leaders 
of the opposing parties were most anxious to secure, and their 
issue on an enormous scale was undoubtedly one of the most 
potent influences in rousing the German people against the pope 
and the Roman Catholic Church. In general their tone was 
extremely intemperate, and they formed, as one authority has 
described those of a century later, “ a mass of panegyric, admoni- 
tion, invective, controversy and scurrility.” Luther was one of 
the earliest and most effective writers of the polemical pamphlet. 
His adherents Quickly followed his example, and his opponents 
also were not slow to avail themselves of a weapon which was 


proving itself so powerful. So intense at this time did this 
pamphlet war become that Erasmus wrote ” apud Germanos, vix 
quicquam vendibile est practer Lutherana ae anti Lutherana.” 

A remarkable feature was the coarseness of many of these 
pamphlets. No sense of decency or propriety restrained their 
writers in dealing either with sacred or with secular subjects, and 
this attracted the notice of the imperial authorities, who were also 
alarmed by the remarkable growth of disorder, attributable in part 
at least to the wide circulation of pamphlet literature. Accordingly 
the issue of libellous pamphlets was forbidden by order of the Diet 
of Nuremberg in 1524, and again by the Diets of Spires in 1529, of 
Augsburg in 1530 and of Regensburg in 1541, while in 1589 the 
emperor Rudolph II. fulminated against them. 

The usual method of selling these pamphlets was by means of 
hawkers. J. Janssen (History of the German PeijPle, Eng. trans., 
vol. iii.) says these men " went about in swarms offering pamphlets, 
caricatures and lampoons lor sale; in the larger towns vendors 
of every description of printed matter jostled each other in the 
street." 

The controversies of the earlier period of the Thirty Years’ War, 
when this struggle was German rather than international, produced 
a second flood of pamphlets, which possessed the same characteristics 
as the earlier one. In the disturbed years also which preceded the 
.actual outbreak of war attempts were made in pamphlets to justify 
almost every action, however unjust or dishonourable, while at the 
same time those who held different cminions ivere mercilessly and 
5 Currilou.sly attacked. The leading German princes were among 
the foremost to use pamphlets in this connexion, especially perhaps 
Maximilian of Bavaria and Christian of Anhalt. 

Literaturk. — A nexcellcntcataloguc by VV.Oldys of thepamplilcts 
in the Harlcian Libran^ is added to the loth volume of the edition of 
the Miscellany by ' 1 '. Park; and in the Btblioleca volante di G. Cinelli 
(2nd cd., 4 vols. 4to. 1734-1747) may be seen a bibliography of 
pamphlet-literature, chiefly Italian and Latin, with notes. Snee also 
Cat. of the Three Collections of Books, Pamphlets, &>c., in the British 
Museum on the French Revolution (1800); Cat. of the Thomason 
Books, Pamphlets, ^c. (2 vols., 1908), A few of the more representa- 
tive collections of pamphlets in English may be mentionea. Those 
are: The Phenix (2 vols. 8vo, 1 707) ; Morgan's Phoenix britannicus (4I0, 
1732); Bishop Edmund Gibson's Preservative against Popery (3 vols. 
folio, 1738 j new ed,, 18 vols. sm. 8vo, 1848-18,19), consisting chiefly 
of the aiiti-Catholic discourses of James II. 's time; The Harleian 
Miscellany (8 vols. 4to, 1744-1753; new ed. by T. Park, 10 vols. 4to, 
1808-1813, containing Ooo to 700 pieces illustrative of F.nglish history, 
from the library of Edward Harley, earl of Oxford); Collection of 
scarce and valuable tracts [known as Lord Somers’ Tracts'] (16 parts 
4to, 1748-1752; 2nd ed. by Sir W. Scott, 13 vols. 4I0, 1809-1815), 
also full of matter for English history; The Pamphleteer (29 vols. 
8vo, 1813-1828), containing the best pamphlets of that day; and 
Arthur Waugh, The Pamphlet Library (4 vols. 8vo, 1897-1898), 
giving examples of political, religious and literary pamphlets from 
Wyclif to Newman, with historical essays. 

For the derivation of the word pamphlet consult Skeat’s Etyrno-^ 
logical Diet.] Pegge's Anonymiana’, Notes and Queries, 3rd serie.<’, 
vol. iv. pp, 315, 379, 462, 482, vol, v. pp, 167, 290; 6th series, vol. 
ii. p. 156; 7th scries, vol. vi. pp. 261, 432; Murray's New English 
Diet., vol. vii. The general histoiy of the subject may be trac^ in 
M. Davies, Icon libellorumU 715) ; w. Oldys, '* History of the Origin of 
Pamphlets,” in Morgan's Phoenix Brit., and Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes; 
Dr Johnson's Introduction to the Harleian Miscellany, D'Israeli, 
Amenities of Literature; Revue des deux mondes (April i, 1846); 
Irish Quart. Review, vii. 267; Edinburgh Review (Oct. 1855) ; Quarttfly 
Review (April 1908); The Library, new series, vol. i. p. 298; Huth’s 
Ancient Ballads and Broadsides (Philobiblon Soc.); W. Maskell, 
Martin-Marprelate Controversy (1845) ; E. Arber, Sketch cf Marprelate 
Controversy (1895); W. Pierce, Hist. Introd. to the Marprelate Tracts, 
(1908); T. Jones. Cat. of Collection of Tracts for and against Popery — 
the whole of Peck’s Lists and his References (Chetham Soc., 1856-1865) ; 
Blakey’s Hist, of Political Literature; Andrews, Hist, of British 
Journalism; Larousse, Grand Diet. Universel; Nodier, Sur la liberti 
de la presse; Leber, De Vital riel de la presse (1834); Moreau, Bihlio~ 
graphie des mazarinades (1850-1851); Bulletin du Bibliophile Beige 
(185^1862); Nisard, Hist, des livres populaires (1854); A. Germond 
de Lavigne, Des Pamphlets de la fin de I empire, &c., 1814-1817, 
Catalogue (Paris, 1879) ; Paris, Bibl. nationale, catalogue des Factums, 
etc., anterieurs d 17(70, by A. Corda (Paris, 1890) ; A. Mairc, Ripertoire 
des thises de docterat is leitres des universitfs fran^aises ■ i8io-rgoo 
(Paris, 1903) ; and the annual Catalogue des thises et icrits acadi- 
miques (Hachette, 1885-1910). For German academical dissertations 
see G. Fock, Catalogus dissertationum philologicorum elassicarum 
(Leipzig, 1894). and many social catalc^ucs by Klussmann (1889- 
1903), Kukula (1892-1893), Milkau (for Bonn, 1818-1885), Pretzsch 
(for Breslau, 18x1-1885) and others. For Dutch pamphlets see L. D. 
Petit, Bibliotheck van nederlandsche Pamftetten (2 vols. 4to, Hague, 
1882-1884); and W. P. C. Knuttcl, Catalogus van de Pamftetten 
Verzameling berustende {h de K. Bibliotheck 1486-/70^ (5 parts 4I0, 
the Hague, 1889-1905). For methods of dealing wi^ pamphlets in 
libraries, see various articles in Library Journal (1880. 1887, 1889, 
1894). (H. R. T.) 
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PAMPHYLIA, in ancient geography, the region in the south 
of Asia Minor, between Lyria and Cilicia, extending from the 
Mediterranean to Mt Taunis. It was bounded on the N. by 
Pisidia and was therefore a country of small extent, having a 
coast-line of only about 75 m. with a breadth of about m. 
There can be little doubt that the Pamphylians and Pisidia^ 
were the same people, though the former hod received colonies 
from Greece and other lands, and from this cause, combined with 
the greater fertility of their territory, had become more civilized 
than their neighbours in the interior. But the distinction 
between the two seems to have been established at an early 
period. Herodotus, who does not mention the Pisidians, 
enumerates the Pamphylians among the nations of Asia Minor, 
while Ephorus mentions them both, correctly including the one 
among the nations on the coast, the other among those of the 
interior. The early Pamphylians, like the Lycians, had an 
alphabet of their own, partly Greek, partly “ Asianic,’* which a 
few inscriptions on marble and coins preserve. Under tlie 
Roman administration the term Pamphylia was extended so os 
to include Pisidia and the whole tract up to the frontiers of 
Phiygia and Lycaonia, and in this wider sense it is employed by 
Ptolemy. 

Pamphylia consists almost entirely of a plain, extending from 
the slopes of Taurus to the sea, but this plain, though presenting 
an unbroken level to the eye, does not all consist of alluvial 
deposits, but is formed in part of travertine. “ The rivers 
pouring out of the caverns at the base of the Lycian and Pisidian 
ranges of the Taurus come forth from their subterranean courses 
charged with carbonate of lime, and are continually adding to 
the Pamphylian plain. They build up natural aqueducts of 
limestone, and after flowing for a time on these elevated beds 
burst their walls and take a new course. Conseqjuently it is 
very difficult to reconcile the accounts of this, district, as trans- 
mitted by ancient authors, with its present aspect and the 
distribution of tiie streams which water it. By the searsidc in 
the west of the district the travertine forms cliffs from 20 to 
80 ft. high” (Forbes’s Lycia, ii. 188). Strabo describes a 
river which he terms Catarractes as a large stre«urn falling with 
a great noise over a lofty cliff. This is the cataract near Adalia. 
East of Adalia is the Oestrus, and beyond that again the 
Eurymedon, both of which were considerable streams, navigable 
in antiquity for some little distance from the sea. Near the 
mouth of the latter was a lake called Caprias, mentioned by 
Strabo; but it is now a mere salt marsh. 

The chief towns on the coast are: Olbia, the first town in 
Pamphylia, near the Lycian frontier; Attalia {q.v.), and Side 
On a hill above the Eurymedon stood Aspendus {q.v.)j 
and above the river Oestrus was Petga {q.vX Between the 
two rivers, but somewhat farther inland, stood Sylleum, a strong 
fortress, which even ventured to defy the arms of Alexander. 
These towns are not known to have been Greek colonies; but 
the foundation of Aspendus was traditionally ascribed to the 
Argives, and Side was said to be a colony from Cyme in Aeolis. 
The legend related by Herodotus and Strabo, which ascribed 
the origin of the Pamphylians to a colony led into their country 
by Amphiloehus and Calchas after the Trojan War, is merely a 
characteristic mjrth. The coins of Aspendus, though of Greek 
character, bear legends in a barbarous dialect; and probably 
the Pamphylians were- of Astatic origin and mixed race. They 
became largely heUenized in Roman times, and have left 
ms^ificent memorials of their civilization at Perga, Aspendus 
and Side. The district is now largely peopled with recent 
settlers from Creece, Crete and the Balkans. 

The .Pamphylians are first mentioned among the nations 
subdued 1 :^ the Mermnad kin^ of Lydia, and afterwards passed 
in succession under the dominion of the Persian and Macedonian 
monarchs. After the defeat of Antiochus III. in 190 b.c. they 
were included among the provinces annexed by the Romans 
to the dominions of Eunrieries of Pergamum; but somewhat 
later they joined with the Pisidians and Cilioians in piratical 
ravages, and Side became the chief centre and slave mart of 
these Ir^booters. Pamphylia was for a short time included in 


the dominions of .^yntas, king of Galatia, but after his death 
lapsed into a district of a Roman province, and its name is not 
again mentioned in history. 

See C. Lanckomiski, Les Villes de la Pamphylie et de Id Pisidic 
(1890). (D. G. H.) 

PAMPLONA^ or Pampeluna, the capital of tho Spanish 
province of Navarre, and an episcopal see; situated 1378 ft. 
above sea-level, on the left bank of the Aiga, a tributary of the 
Ebro. Pop. (1900), 28,886. Pamplona 1 ^ a station on the 
Ebro railway connecting Alsasua with Saragossa. From its 
position it has always been the principal fortress of Navarre. 
The old outworks have been partly demolished and replaced 
by modem forts, while suburbs have grown up round the inner 
walls and bastions. The citadel, south-west of the city, was 
constructed by order of Philip II. (1556-1598), and was modelled 
on that of Antwerp. The streets of the city are regular and 
broad; there arc three fine squares or plazas. The nio.st attrac- 
tive of these is the arcaded Plaza del Castilkj, flanked by the hall 
of the provincial council and by the theatre. 'I’he cathedral is 
a late Gothic structure begun in 1397 ty Charles III. (El Noble) 
of Navarre, who is buried within its walls; of the older Roman- 
esque cathedral only a small portion of the cloisters remains. 
The fine interior is remarkable for the peculiar structure of its 
apse, and for the choii^stalls carved in English oak by Miguel 
Ancheta, a native artist (1530). The principal fagade is Corin- 
thian, from designs of Ventura Rodriguez (1783). The same 
architect designed the superb aqueduct by which the city is 
supplied with water from Monte Francoa, some nine miles off. 
The beautiful cloisters on the south side of the cathedral, and the 
chapter-house beyond them, as well as the old churches of San 
Saturnino (Gothic) and San Nicolas (Romanesejue), are also of 
interest to the student of architecture. There are also the 
bull-ring, capable of accommodating 8000 spectators, the 
peloia court (el Trinquete) and several parks or gardens. The 
city is well provided with schools for both sexes; it has also a 
large hospital. 

Pamplona has a flourishing agricultural trade, besides manu- 
factures of cloth, linen stuffs, flour, soap, leather, cards, paper, 
earthenware, iron and nails. The yearly fair in connexion with 
the feast of San Fermin (July 7), the patron saint of the city, 
attracts a large concourse from all parts of northern Spain. 

Originally a town of the Vascones, Pamplona was rebuilt in 
68 B.c. by Pompey the Great, whence the name Pompaelo or 
Pompelo (Strabo). It was captured by Euric the Goth in 466 
and by the Franks under Childcbert in 542 ; it was dismantled 
by Charlemagne in 778, but repulsed the emir of Saragossa in 
907. In the 14th century it was greatly strengthened and 
beautified by Charles III., who built a citadel on the site now 
occupied by the Plaza de Toros and by the Basilica de S. Ignacio, 
the church marking the spot where Ignatius de Loyola received 
his wound in defending the place against Andre de Foix in 
1521. From 1808 it was occupied by the French until taken by 
Wellington in 1813. In the Carlist War of 1836-40 it was 
held by the Cristinos, and in 1875-76 it was more than once 
attacked, but never taken, by the Carlists. 

PAH (" pasturer”), in Gfefek mythology, son of Hermes and 
one of the daughters of Dry ops (“oak-man”), or of Zeus and 
the nymph Calhsto, god of ' shepherds, flocks and forests. He is 
not mentioned in Homer or Hesiod. The most poetical account 
of hfe birth and life is given in the so-called Homeric hymn To 
Pan. He was bom with horns, a goat’s beard and feet and a 
tail, his person being complettly covered with hair. His mother 
was so alarmed at hi appearance that she fled; but Hermes took 
him to Olympus, where' hfe became the favourite of the gods, 
especially Dionysus. His life and eharacteristics are typical of 
the old shephetdS and goatherds. He was essentially a rustic 
godf, “ a wood-spirit conceived in the form of a goat,” living 
in wobds and caves, arid traversing the tops of the mountains; 
he protected and gave fertility tb flocks; he hunted and fished; 
and sported and danced with the mountain nymphs. A Ibver 
of music, he invented the shepherd’s pipe, said to have been made 
.from the reed into which the nymph Syririx was transformed 
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when fleeing from his embraces (Ovid, Metam. i. 691 sqq.). 
With a kind of trumpet formed out of a shell he terrified the 
Titans in their fight with the Olympian gods. By his unexpected 
appearance he sometimes inspires men with sudden terror — 
hence the expression “ panic ” fear. Like other spirits of the 
woods and fields, he possesses the power of inspiration and 
prophecy, in whic^ he is said to have instructed Apollo. As a 
nature-god he was brought into connexion with Cybele and 
Dionysus, the latter of whom he accompanied on his Indian 
expedition. Associated with Pan is a number of Panisci, male 
and female forest imps, his wives and children, who send evil 
dreams and apparitions to terrify mankind. His original home 
was Arcadia ; his cult was introduced into Athens at the time of 
the battle of Marathon, when he promised his assistance against 
the Persians if the Athenians in return would worship him. 
A cave was consecrated to him on the north side of the Acropolis, 
where he was annually honoured with a sacrifice and a torch- 
race (Herodotus vi. 105). In later times, by a misinterpretation 
of his name (or frem the identification of the Greek god with the 
ram-headed Egyptian god Chnum, tl\e creator of the worldL 
he was pantheistically conceived as the universal god (to wav). 
The pine and oak were sacred to him, and his offerings were 
goats, lamh.s, cows, new wine, honey and milk. The Romans 
identified him with Inuus and Faunus. 

In art Pan is represented in tw'o different aspects. Sometime.*: 
he has goat’s feet and horns, curly hair and a long beard, half 
animal, half man; sometimes he is a handsome youth, with long 
flowing hair, only characterized by horns just begimiing to grow, 
the shepherd’s crook and pipe. In bas-reliefs he is often shown 
presiding over the dances of nymphs, whom ho is sometimet. 
pursuing in a state of intoxication. He has furnished some of 
the attribute.s of the ordinary conception of the devil. The 
story (alluded to by Milton, Rabelais, Mrs Browning and Schiller) 
of' the pilot ITiamus, who, sailing near the island of Paxi in the 
time of Tiberius, was commanded by a mighty voice to proclaim 
that “ Pan is dead,” is found in Plutarch {De orac. defectu^ 17). 
As this story coincided with the birth (or crucifixion) of Christ 
it was thought to herald the end of the old world and the beginning 
of the new. According to Koschcr (in Neue Jahrbucher fur 
PhUologie, 1892) it was of Egyptian origin, the name Thamus 
being connected with Thmouis, a town in the neighbourhood 
of Mendes, distinguished for the worship of the ram; according 
to Herodotus (ii. 46), in Egyptian the goat and Pan were both 
called Mendes. S. Reinach suggests that the words uttered 
by the ” voice ” were ©ayxoSs, @a^u9, wav/wyos, rtOpyjKt 
(” Tammuz; Tammuz, the all-great, is dead ”), and that it 
was merely the lament for the “ great Tnmmuz ” or Adonis 
(see L. R. Farnell in The Year's Work in Classical Studies, 
1907). 

Sec W. Gcbhard, PankuUus (Brunswick, 1872); P. Wetzel, De 
Jove ct Pane dis arradicis (BrciJau, 1873) ; W. Immcrwnhr, KuHc 
et Mvthen Arkadiens (1891), vol. i., and V. Beranl, De VOrigine ties 
cuUes arcadiens (1894), who endeavour to show that Pan is a snn- 
god (<pav, tpaiifu) ; articles by W. H. Koscher in Lexikon det Mythologie 
and by j. A. Ilild in Daremberg and Saglio’s Dictionnaire des Anti- 

S dUs; E. E. Sikes in Classical Review (1895), ix. 70 ; O. Gruppe, 
rieckische Mythohgie (1906), vol. ii. 

PAK' (common in various forms to many Tcnitonic languages, 
cf . Ger. Pfaniie ; it is generally taken to be an early adaptation in 
a shortened form of Lat. patina, shallow bowl or dish, from 
pater e, to lie open), a term appHed to various sorts of open, flat,, 
shallow vessels. Its application has been greatly extended by 
analogy, e.g. to the upper part of the skull; to variously shaped 
objects capable of retaining substances, such as that part of 
the lock in early firearms which held the priming (whence the 
expression “ flash in thepan,” f6r a premature and futile effort)* 
or the circular metal dish in which gdd is separated from gravel, 
earth, &c., by shaking or washing (whence the phrase “ to pan 
out,” to obtain a go^ result). Small ice-floes are also called 
**pans,” and the name is given to a hard substratum of soil 
which acts as a floor to the surface soil and is usually impervious 
to water. For “ pan.” or “pane” in adrchitecture see Half- 
timber Work, 


The Hindustani pan is the betel-leaf, which, mixed with 
areca-nut, lime, &c., is chewed by the natives of the East Indies. 

The common prefix “ pan,” signifying universal, all-embracing 
(Gr. ttSs, all), is often combined with the names of races, 
nationalities and reli^ons, conveying an aspiration for the 
political or spiritual union of all the units of the nation or creed ; 
familiar examples arc Pan-Slavonic, Pan-Gcrman, Pan-Islamism, 
Pan-Anglican, Pan-American. 

PANA, a city of Christian county, Illinois, U.S.A., in the 
central part of the state. Pop. (1900) 5530 (727 foreign-born) ; 
(1910) 6055. It is served by the Bal.imore & Ohio South- 
western, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St Louis, the 
Illinois Central and the Chicago & Eastern Illinois railways. 
It is in the Illinois coal region, and coal-minii^ is the most 
important industry ; the city is also a shipping point for hay and 
grain grown in the vicinity. Pana was incorporated in 1857, and 
was reincorporated in 1877. Its name is said to be a corrupted 
form of ” Pani ” (Pawnee), the name of a tribe of Indians. 

PANACEA (Gr. iravaKcta, all-hcaling, from all, and 

Aiceur^at, to heal), a universal remedy, or cure for all diseases, 
a term applied in the middle ages to a mythical herb supposed 
to possess this quality. Many herbs have had the power of 
curing all diseases attributed to them, and have hence had the 
name of ” all-heal ” ; such have been, among others, the mistletoe, 
the woiindwort {Stachys palustris), the yarrow or milfoil, and 
the great valerian. 

PANACHE, a French word adapted from Ital. pennachio, 
l at. penna, feather, for a plume of feathers on a helmet or hat; 
the “ panache ” should be properly distinguished from the 

plume,” as being a large cluster of feathers fixed on the top of 
the helmet and flowing over it, the “ plume ” being a single 
feather at the side or front. The word ” panache ” is often used 
figuratively in French of a flamboyant piece of ornamentation, 
a “ purple patch ” in literature, or any exaggerated form of 
decoration. 

PANAENUS, brother of Pheidias, a Greek painter who worked 
in conjunction with Polygnotus and Micon at Athens. He also 
painted the marble sides of the throne of the statue of Zeus 
erected by his brother at 01>'mpia. 

PAN AETIUS (c. 185-180 to iio -roS B.C.), Greek Stoic philo- 
sopher, belonged to a Rhodian family, but was proWbly 
educated partly in Pergamum under Crates of Mallus and after- 
wards in Athens, where he attended the lectures of Diogenes the 
Babylonian, Critolaiis and Cameades. He subsequently went to 
Rome, where he became the friend of Laclius and of Scipio the 
Younger. He lived as a guest in the house of the latter, and 
accompanied him on his mission to Eg>'pt and Asia (143 or 141). 
He returned with Scipio to Rome, where he did much to intro- 
duce Stoic doctrines and Greek philosopliy. He had a number 
of distinguished Romans as pupils, amongst them Q. Mucius 
ScacYola the augur and Q. Aelius Tubero. After the murder of 
Scipio in 129, he resided by turns in Athens and Rome, but 
chiefly in Athens, where he succeeded Antipater of Tarsus as 
head of the Stoic school. The right of citizensship was offered 
him by the Athenuins, but he refused it. His chief pupil in 
philosophy was Posidonius of Apamea. In his teaching hie laid 
stress on ethics ; and his most important works, of which only 
insignificant fragments are preserved, were on this subject. 
Tliey are as follow : Utpl tto Ka^^Kovros {Oh Duty\ in three 
books, the original of tlie first two books of Cicero’s De officiis; 
n«/H vpwoitK {On Providence), used by Cicero in his De divin*- 
atione (ii.) and probably in part of the second book of the De 
Deorum natura ; a politic treatise (perhaps culled llqol 
itoKiTuni^), used by Cicero in his De repubUca", Ilept fv^ufjUwf 
{On Cheerftdness)', IHpi alfUtrewr {On Philosophical Sehools); 
a letter to Q. Aelius Tubero, De dolore patiendo (Gicero; ^ 
finibusyw. 9, 23). 

E'dition of the fragments by H. N. E'oWler (Bonn, 1883), and In 
F. van Lyndon's monograph (Leiden, 1802). See also A. Sehmeftel, 
Die Phitosophie der mitOeren Stoa (1892); P. Suaemihl, GesckicMe 
der griechischen LiUeratw in der Alexa/ndrinertHt, (1892), ii. 63-80;' 
R. Zeller, “ Bei+rftge z«r Kenntniss desStoikers ^nftfius" in Cbm- 
meHtatianes phiMogae inhottorem Th. Mommseni aUthe use* 
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made of him ^ Cicero, R. Hirzel, Vntersuchungen tu Ciceros 
philosopkischcn Schriften (1877-1883). For his importance in the 
iStoic succis.^ion and his philosophy generally, see Stoics. 

PANAMA, a Central American republic, occupying the 
Istlimus of Panama, and lying approxunately between 7® 15' 
and if 39' N. and between 77® 15' and 83° 30' W. It is bound^ 
N. by the Caribbean Sea, E. by Colombia, of which it was 
formerly a part, S. by the Gulf (or Bay) of Panama, an arm of 
the Pacific, and W. by Costa Rica. Its area is estimated at 
from 31,500 to 33,800 sq. m.; its greatest width is 118 m. and 
its greatest length 430 m.; its land frontier is only about 350 m., 
but on the Caribbean it has a coast of 478 m. and on the Pacific 
a coast of 767 m. 

Physical Feaiures. — The Isthmus of Panama, coextensive 
with the republic, is the whole neck of land between the Ameri- 
can continents) in another use the term “ Isthmus of Panama ’* 
is applied to the narrow crossing between the cities of Colon and 
Panama, the other narrow crossings, further east, being the 
Isthmus of San Bias (31 m.) and the Isthmus of Darien (46 m.). 
The use of the term “ Isthmus of Panama " to include the whole 
country is becoming more common. The Caribbean coast-line 
is concave, the Pacific deeply convex; the former, though much 
less indented than the Pacific, has several large bays : Almirante 
Bay, near the Costa Rican boundary, is 2-13 m. wide, with many 
islands and good anchorage, protected by Columbus Island, 
about 8 m. long; immediately east of it, and connected with it, 
is Qiiriqui lagoon (area about 320 sq. m.}, 32 m. long, 12 m. wide 
at the widest point, with a maximum depth of 120 ft., protected 
on the sea side by Chiriqui Archipelago; immediately east of 
Colon, at tlie narrowest part of the isthmus, is the Gulf of San 
Bias, 20 m. long and 10 m. wide, protected by a peninsula and 
by the Mulatas Archipelago — low, sandy islands stretching 
about 80 m. along the coast— and having the excellent harbour 
of Mandinga in the south-west; still farther east is Caledonia 
Bay with another good harbour. On tlie north coast there are 
about 630 islands with a total area of about 150 sq. m. The 
Pacific coast is deeply indented by the Gulf of Panama, which is 
100 m. wide between Cape Garachine and Cape Malo, and has the 
Bay of Parita (20 m. wide at its mouth) on its west side, north 
of Cape Malo, and the Gulf of San Miguel (15 m. wide at its 
mouth) on its east side, north of Cape Garachine. Darien 
Harbour, formed by the Tuira and Savannah rivers, is a part of 
the Gulf of San Miguel and is n m. long, 2-4 m. wide, and nearly 
kindlocked. In Gulf of Panama there are 16 large and 
about 100 smaller islands (the Pearl Islands), with a total area 
of 450 sq. m., the largest being Key or San Miguel (15 m. long 
and 7 m. wide), and San Jos 4 (25 sq. m.); both are well 
wooded. West of the Gulf of Panama and separated from it by 
Azuero Peninsula is the Gulf of Montijo, 20 m. long and 14 m. 
wide at its mouth, across which stretches Cebaco Island, 13^ m. 
long and 3 m. wide ; west of Cebaco is Coiba, the largest island of 
the republic, 21 m. long and 4-12 m. wide. 

The country has no lakes; the apparent exceptions are the artifi- 
cial lakes, Bohio (or Gatun) and Sosa, of the Canal Zone. There are 
a few swamps, especially on the northern shore. But the drainage 
is good ; about streams empty into the Caribbean and some 
325 into the Pacific. In the eastern part are three complicated 
drainage systems of livers ve^ largely tidal. The largest is that of 
the Tuira (formerly called Rio Darien), whose headwaters are near 
the Caribbean and which enmties into the Pacific in the Gulf of 
San Miguel. The Chepo (or myano) also is a digitate system with 
a drainage area reaching from the Caribbean to the Pacific; it is 
navigable for about 120 m. by small boats. The Chagres flows from 
a source near the Pacific south-west and then north to the Caribbean; 
is a little more than xoo m. long and is navigable for about half 
that distance; it varies greatly in depth, sometimes rising 35 ft. 
in 24 hours (at Gamboa), and drains about 1000 sq. m. West of 
these three rivers are simpler and comparatively unimportant river 
systems, rising near the centre of the isthmus. Orographically 
the country is remarkable. The "exceedingly irregularly roundea, 
low-pointed mountains and hills covered by dense forests " (Hill) 
ate Antillean, not Andean, and lie at right angles to the axes of the 
^steins of North and South America. The only regular ranges in 
iSaama arc in the extreme western part where the Costa Rica divide 
continues into Panama, and, immediately south of this and parallel 
to it, the Cordillera of San Bias, or Sierra de Chiriqui, where the , 
highest peaks are Chiriqui (11,265 ft>) 0° the Co.sta Rican 


boundary, Pico Blanco (11,740 ft.) and Rovalo (7020 ft); there arc 
two passes, 3600 and 4000 it high respectively. On the eastern 
boundary of the republic is the Serrania del Darien, an Andean range, 
partly in Colombia. The rough country between contains the 
following so-called " Sierras," which are not really ranges ; in 
Veragua province, Sierra de Veragua, with Santiago (9275 ft.) 
near the Chiriqui range, and Santa Maria (4600 it.), inimudiatcly 
north of the city of Santa F6; in Los Santos province (Azuero 
Peninsula), bold hills rising 3000 ft., and in Panama province, the 
much-broken Sierra de Panama, which has a maximum height of 
1700 ft. and a minimum, at the Culebra Pass, of 290 ft., the towest 
point, except the intcroceanic water-parting in Nicaragua, which is 
153 ft., in the western continental system. There have been no 
active volcanoes since the Pliocene Tertiary time, but the country 
is still subject to dangerous earthquakes. There are a few plains, 
like that of David, in Chiriqui province, but irregular surface is 
normal ; and this irregularity is the result of very heavy rains with a 
consequent extremely developed drainage system cutting river 
valleys down nearly to the sca-levcl, and of marine erosion, as may 
be seen by the bold and rugged islands, notably those in the Gulf 
of Panama. It is improbable that there has been any connexion by 
water between the two oceans here since Tertiary time. 

Climate — The mean temperature varies little throughout the 
republic, being about 80“ F. : at Colon, where 68® is a low and 95® 
a Jiigh temperature, the mean is 79’i*; at Panama the mean 'is 
80*6 . But this difference is not the usual one : normally the 
Caribbean coast is a degree or two warmer Hum the I^acific coast. 
There is a wet and a dry season; in the former, from the middle of 
April to the middle of December, there falls (in heavy, .short rains) 
about 85% of the total annual precipitation, and south-east winds 
I'revail. The north-east wind prevails in the dry season, wliich is 
dusty and bracing. The rainfall at Ojlon on the north coast varies 
from 85 to 155 in., with 125 as the mean; at Gamboa in the interior 
it varies from 75 to 140 in., with gs as the mean; and at Panama on 
the south coast it varies between 47 and 90 (rarely ro4 in.), tlie mean 
being 67 in. 

Natural Resources , — Gold is mined to a small extent: the most 

E rocluctive mines arc about l>arien and in Code province. Copper 
as been found between the Plain of David ana Bocas del Toro. 
There are valuable deposits of coal near Bocas del Toro and Golfo 
Dulce. There are important salt mines near Agua Dulcc on Parita 
Bay. Iron is found in several parts of the Isthmus. Mineral 
springs arc common, especially near former volcanoes. 

There are valuable vegetable dye-stuffs, medicinal plants (espe- 
cially sarsaparilla, copaiba and ipk;acuanha), cabinet and buildmg 
timber (mahogany, Ac.), india-rubber, tropical fruits (especially 
Iiananas), and various ^ms; fish are economically important — 
the name Panama is said to have meant in an Indian dialect " rich 
in fish ” — ^and on the Pacific coast, oysters and pearl " oysters " 
{Melea^rina califomica ) — the headquarters of the p)ear] fishery is 
the city of San Miguel on the largest of the Pearl Islands, and 
Coiba Island. There is little agriculture, though the soil is rich and 
fertile; bananas (occupying about one-half the area under cultivation 
and grown especially in the north-west), coffee (also grown especially 
on ^e Costa Rican border in Chiriqui province), cacao (growing 
wild in Bocas del Toro province), tobacco, and cereals are the largest 
crops. Stock-raising is favoured by the excellent grazing lands; 
blooded cattle are imported for breeding. 

Soap and chocolate are manufactured in Panama City. Tobacco 
and salt manufactures are government monopolies. Sugar re- 
fineries are projected. In the canal zone there are great shops 
for the manufacture and repair of machinery. 

Commerce and Communications . — The principal ports are Colon, 
Panama* and Bocas del Toro, the last being a banana-shipping 
port. In 1908 the country's imports were valued at ?7,8o6,8n 
(vegetable products, $1,879,297; agricultural products, $1,258,900; 
textiles, $1,187,802; mineral products, $788,069; and wines and 
hquors, $675,703; the textiles mainly from Great Britain, all other 
imports largely from the United States); and the exports were 
valued at $1,757,135 (including vegetable products, mostly banana.s, 
li»539.395, animal products, $i 35 f 407 i and mineral products, 
$79,62 oT of which $1,587,217 was the value of goods shipped to the 
United States, $113,038 of goods to Great Britain, ami $34,495 to 
Germany. B^des bananas the largest exports are hides, rubber, 
coco-nuts, limes, native curios and quaqua bark. Transportation 
along the rivers from point to point on either coast is easy. The 
Pancima railway, the only one in the country, is 47^ m. long, and runs 
between Colon and Panama; it was made possible by the rush of 
gold-miners across the Isthmus in the years immediately after 
1849; was financed by the New York house of Howland 9 t Aspinwall — 
Aspinwall (later Ck>lon) was named in honour of the junior member, 
Wuliam Henry Aspinwall (1807-1875) — and was completed in 
February 1855 at an expense of $7,500,000. It was purenased by 
De Lesseps's Compagnie Univcrsello de Canal Tnteroc 4 anique de 
Panama for $25,500,000: and, with the other holdings of the French 
compan y, 68,8^ shores (more than 97% of the total) passed to the 

* Christobal, the port of Colon, and Balboa, the port of Panama^, 
lie within the Canal Zone and are under the jurisdiction of the 
United States. 
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United States government. The line of railway is very nearly that 
of the canalj and the work of the railway engineers was of great value 
to the French engineers of the canal. There are several telegraph 
and telephone systems; a wireless telegraph station at Colon; and 
telegraphic cables from Colon and Panama which, with a connecting 
cable across the isthmus, give an “ all-cable ’* service to South 
America, to the United States and to Europe. There are two old 
wagon roads from Panama City, one, now little used, north to Porto 
Bello, and the other (called the royal road) 17 m. north-west to 
Cruces at the head of navigation on the Chagres fover. Other roads 
are mere rough trails. 

Inhabitants and Towns . — ^Thc population in 1909 was about 
361,000. The inhabitants exhibit various degrees of admixture 
of Indian, negro and Spanish blood, with an increasing proportion 
of foreigners. The Indians are most numerous in the western 
part. The ne^oes, largely from Jamaica and the other West 
Indies, came in large numbers to work on the canal. The 
Spanish was the race that stood for civilization before North 
American influence became strong. Many Spanish peasants, 
Italians and Greeks came in to work on the canal, but this is not 
a permanent population. As elsewhere in Spanish America, 
there has been German colonization, notably in Code province, 
where a large tropical estate was established in 1894. 

The principal cities in Panama arc : Colon {q.v.), at the Caribbean 
end of the canal; Panama {q.v.), at the Pacific end of the canal, 
and near it, in the Canal Zone, the cities of Balboa and Ancon; 
Bocas del Toro (pop. about 4000), capital of the province of the same 
name, in the north-western corner of the country, with a large trade 
in bananas and good fishing in the bay; Porto Bello (pop. about 
3000), formerly an important commercial city, in Colon province, 
on Porto Bello Bay, where Columbus established the colony of 
Nombre de Uios in 1502- -the present city was founded in 1584, was 
often captured by the English (notably by Admiral Edward Vernon 
in y 53)> hy buccaneers, and is the terminus of an old paved road 

to Panama, whence gold was brought to Porto Bello for .shipment; 
Chagres (pop. about 2500), also in Colon province, formerly an impor- 
tant port, anti now a fishing place; Agua Duke, formerly called 
Trinidad (pop. about 2000), in Code province, on Parita Bay, the 
centre of the salt industry; and San Miguel, on an island of the same 
name in the Gulf of Panama, the principal pearl fishery. The larger 
inland cities are : Ciudad dc David (pop. about 8000), the capital 
of Chiriqui, 12 m. from the Pacific, 60 m. east of the Costa Rican 
boundary, with a trade in cattle; Los Santos (pop. about 7200), 
the capital of Los Santos province; Santiago deVeragua (pop. about 
7ix)o), 300 ft. above the sea, with various manufactories, gold, silver 
an<l copper mines, and mineral springs and baths near the city; 
Las Tablas (pop. about 6500) and Pose (pop. about 5600) in 
Los Santos province; Penomene (pop. about 3000), on the river of 
that name in Code province (of which it is Uie capital], with a trade 
in straw hats, tobacco, cacao, coffee, cotton, rubber, cedar and 
cattle; and in the Canal Zone Gorgona (3000) and Obispo (2500), 
each with an American colony. 

Administration . — By the constitution promulgated on the 
13th of February 1904 the government is a highly centralized 
republic. All male citizens over 21 years of age have the right 
to vote, except those under judicial interdiction and those 
judicially inhabilitated by reason of crime. The president, 
who must be at least 35 years old, is elected by popular vote for 
four years, is ineli|[ible to succeed himself and appoints cabinet 
members (secretaries of foreign affairs, government and justice, 
treasury, interior [“ fomento ”J and public instruction); five 
supreme court judges (who decide on the constitutionality of a 
bill vetoed by the president on constitutional grounds — their 
action, if favourable to the constitutionality of such a bill, 
makes the president’s signature mandatory); diplomatic repre- 
sentatives; and the governors (annually) of the provinces, who 
are responsible only to him. The president’s salary is $18,000 a 
year. There is no vice-president, but the National Assembly 
elects every two years three designadoSf the first of whom would 
succeed the president if he should die. The National Assembly 
is a single chamber, whose deputies (each at least 25 years old) 
are elected for four years by popular vote on the basis of i to 
every 10,000 inhabitants (or fraction over 5000); it meets 
biennially; by a two- thirds vote it may pass any bill over the 
president’s veto — the president has five or ten days, according 
to the length of the bill, in which to veto any act of the legislature. 
At the head of the judiciary is the Supreme Court already 
referred to; the superior court and the circuit courts are com- 
posed of judges appointed for four years by the members of 


the Supreme Court. The municipal court justices are appointed 
by the Supreme Court judges for one year. 

The seven provinces, restoring an old administrative division, 
are : Panama, with most of tlio territory east of the canal and a 
little (on the Pacific aide) west of the canal; Colon, on either aide of 
the canal, along the Caribbean; Code, west and south; Los Santos, 
farther west and south, on the Azucro Peninsula, west of the Gulf ; 
Veraguas, to the north-west, crossing to the Mosquito Gulf; and 
Chirioui, farthest west, on the Pacific, and Bocas del Toro on the 
Caribbean. The provinces are divided into municipal districts 
{distritos municipales) , each of which has a municipsd legislature 
{const jo municipal), popularly elected for two years, and an alcalde, 
who i.s the agent of the governor of the province and is appointed 
annually. By the treaty of the i8th of November 1908 Panama 
ceded to the United States the '* Canal Zone," a strip of land reaching 
5 in. on cither side of the canal and including certain islands in the 
Gulf of Panama; from this cession were excluded the cities of Colon 
and Panama, over which the United States received jurisdiction 
only as regards .sanitation and water-supply. 

Education . — The system of public education dates from the 
independence of Panama only and has not been developed. But 
primary instruction has been greatljr improved ; there is a school 
of arts ,'ind trades at the canital, in which there are endowed 
scholarships for pupils from different provinces; a normal school 
has been established to train teachers fur the Indians; high schools 
and training schools liave been opened; and the government pays 
tlic expenses of several students in Europe. 

Coinage and Finance . — In June 1904, under the terms of an apee- 
ment with the American Secretary of War, Panama adopted the 
gold standard with the ballxia, equivalent to an American gold dollar, 
as the unit; and promised to keep in a bank in the United States 
a deposit of American money equal to 15% of its issue of fractional 
silver currency, which is limited to four and a half million balboas. 
This agreement put an end to the fluctuations of the paper currency 

g reviously used. Currenct’ ot Panama is U^al tender in the Canal 
one, and that of the United States in the Republic of Panama. 
The republic has no debt : it refused to accept responsibility for 
a part of the Colombian debt; and it has no standing army. On 
the 30th of June 1908 the total cash assets of the government were 
$7,860,697, of which $r},ooo,ooo was invested in New York City 
real estate, and more than $1,500,000 was in deposits in New York. 
In the six months ending with that date the receipts were $1,2^9,574 
(largely from import and export duties, and taxes on liquors, tobacco, 
matches, coffee, opium, salt, steamship companies and money 
changers), and the cash balance for the six months was $105,307. 

History . — ^The Isthmus of Panama was probably visited by 
Alonso de Ojeda in 1499. In 1 501 Rodrigo Bastidas coasted along 
from the Gulf of Venezuela to the present Porto Bello. Colum- 
bus in 1502 coasted along from Almirante Bay to Porto Bello 
Bay, where he planted a colony (Nombre de Dios) in November; 
the Indians destroyed it almost immediately; it was re-estab- 
lished in 1510, by Diego de Nicuessa, governor of the newly 
established province of Castilla del Oro, whicli included what is 
now Nicaragua, Costa Rica and Panama. In 1510 Martin 
Fernandez de Enciso, following Alonso de Ojeda to the New 
World, took the survivors of Ojeda’s colony of Nueva Andalucia 
(near the present Cartagena and east of Panama) and founded 
on the Tuira river the colony of Santa Maria la Antigua del 
Darien (commonly called Darien). An insurrection against 
Enciso in December 1510 put in command Vasco Nunez de 
Balboa, who had accompanied Rodrigo de Bastidas in the 
voyage of 1501. In September 1513 Nunez crossed the isthmus 
and (on the 25th or 26th) discovered the Pacific. Immediately 
afterwards he was succeeded by Pedro Arias de Avila, by whom 
Nueva Andalucia and Castilla del Oro were united in 1514 under 
the name of Tierra Firma, and who founded in 1519 the city of 
Panama, now the oldest European settlement on the mainland 
in America. The portage between the two oceans was of great 
commercial importance, especially in the i6th centuiy, when 
treasure from Peru (and treasure was the raison d'itre of the 
Spanish settlements in Panama) was carried across the isthmus 
from Panama City. A Scotch settlement under letters patent 
from the Scotch Parliament was made by William Paterson 
(y.u.) in 1698 on the site of the present Porto Escoces (in the north- 
eastern part of the republic), but in 1700 the Spanish authorities 
expelled the few settlers still there. Panama was a part of the 
viceroyalty of New Granada created in 1718, and in 1819 became 
a part of the independent nation of Colombia and in 1831 of New 
Granada, from which in 1841 Panama and Veragua provinces 
seceded as the state (short-lived) of the Isthmus of Panama. 
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The constitution of the (kanadine Coniederatioa of 1853 gave 
the states the right to withdraw, and in 1857 Panama ^ again 
seceded^ soon to return. When Nuilez in 1885 disregarded 
t^ constitution of 1863, which made the component states 
severally sovereign, he was strongly opposed by the people of 
Panama, who had no actual representation in the convention 
which made the constitution of 1S86, an instrument allowmg 
Panama (which it made a department and not a state) no local 
government. The large expenditures of the French canal 
company made the department singularly alluring to corrupt 
officials of the central government, and Piinama suffered severely 
before the liquidation of the company in i88y. There were 
risings in 1895 and in 1898-1902, the latter ceasing with American 
interposition. The treaty of the Imited States in 1846 with 
New Granada, wanting transportation facilities on the Isthmus 
to the United States, then preparing for war with Mexico, and 
guaranteeing on the part of the United States the sovereignty 
of New Granada in the Isthmus, has been c'onsidered the first 
Step toward the establi.shmcnt of an American protectorate over 
tile Isthmus. In 1901 by the negotiation of the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty it became possible for the United States alone to build 
and control an interoceanic canal. The Hay-Herran Treaty 
of January 1903, providing that the United States take over the 
Panama Canal was not ratified by the Colombian Congress, 
possibly because it was hoped that settlerncjit might be delayed 
until the concession to the company expired, and that then the 
payment from the United Stales would come directly to the 
Colombian government; and the Congress, which had been 
specially called for the purpose — there was no regular legislative 
government in Bogotd in 1898-1903 — adjourned on the 31st of 
October. Three days later, on the 3rd of November, the 
independence of Panama was declared. Commander John F. 
Hubbard of the United States gunboat Nashville ” at Colon 
forbade the transportation of Colombian troops across the 
Isthmus, and landed 42 marines to prevent the occupation of 
Colon by the Colombian force; the diplomatic excuse lor his 
action was that by the treaty of 1846 the United States had 
remised to keep the Isthmus open, and that a civil war would 
ave closed it. On the 7th of November Panama was virtually 
recognized by the United States, when her diplomatic representa- 
tive was received ; and on the i8th of November a treaty was 
signed between the United States and Panama, ceding to the 
United States the Canal Zone,” for which and for the canal 
concession the United States promised to pay $10,000,000 
immediately and $250,000 annu^ly a.s rental, the first payment 
to be made nine years after the ratification of the treaty. On 
the 4th of January 1^04, two months after the declaration of 
independence, a constitutional assembly was elected, which met 
on the 15th of January, adopted the constitution described 
above, and chose as president Manuel Amador Guerrero (1834- 
1909). He was succeeded in October 1908 by Domingo de 
Obaldia. In 1905 a treaty was made with Costa Rica for the 
demarcation of the boundary line between the two countries. 

See Henri Pensa, La Ripublique tt le CantU de Panama (Paris, 
1906}, devoted mainly to the question of international law; Valdes, 
Geografia del istmo de Panama (New York, 1905): R. T. Hill, “ The 
Geological History of the Isthmus of Panama and Portions of Porto 
Rico'^ (1898), voi. 28, pp. 151-283, of the Bulletin of the Musmm of 
Combarative Zoology of Harvard College; E. J. Cattell (ed.), Panama 
(Pliiladelphia, 1905), being pt. i, § 27 of the Foreign Commer- 
cial Guide of the Philadelphia Commercial Museum; and the publica- 
tions on Panama of the International Bureau of American Republics. 

PANAMA, the capital and the chief Pacific port of the republic 
of Panama, and the capital of the province of the same name, 
in the south-central part of the country, at the head of the Gulf 
of Panama, and at the south terminus of the Panama railway, 
47 i m. from Colon, and of the Panama Canal. Pop. (1910), 
about 30,000, of whom nearly onc-half were foreign-bom or of 
foreign parentage. Panama is served by regular steamers to 
San Francisco, Yokohama and other Pacific ports. The city 

1 The state of Panama, with boundaries nearly corresponding to 
those of the present republic, and including the province of Panama 
and o^er ptovinees, was created in 1855 by legislative enactment. 


is built on a rocky peninsula jutting out to the east, near the 
mouth of the Rio Grande and at the foot of Mt Ancon (560 ft.). 
The harbour is good and is enclosed at the south by several 
rugged islands, the largest being Perico and Flamenco (belonging 
to the United States) and Tal^ga (935 ft.), which is a place of 
country residence for wealthy citizens. The main streets run 
north and south and arc cut by the Avenida Central; nearly 
all the streets are narrow and crooked. The principal squares 
are Cathedral, Santa Ana, Bolivar and Lessep. The city 
proper is almost entirely enclosed by the remains ol a great 
granite wall (built in 1673, when the new city was established), 
on the top of which on the side facing the sea is Las Bovedas 
promenade. The public buildings include the cathedral 
(1760), the government palace, the municipal palace, the 
episcopal palace, the church of Santa Ana, a national theatre, 
a school of arts and trades, a foreign hospital, the former 
administration building of the Canal Company, Santo Tumrs 
Hospital, the pesthouse of Punta Mala and various asylums. 
The bouses are mostly of stone, with red tile roofs, two or three 
storeys high, built in the Spani.sh style around central patios, 
or courts, and with balconies projecting far over the narrow 
streets; in such houses the lowest floor is often rented to a poorer 
family. There are dwellings above most of the shops. The 
streets are lighted with electricity ; and there arc electric street 
railways and telephones in the city. The water supply and 
drainage systems were introduced by the United States govern- 
ment, which controls the sanitation of the city, but has no 
other jurisdiction over it. Two miles inland is Ancon, in Ihc 
Canal Zone, in which are the hospitals of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission and the largest hotel on the istlimus. The city 
of Panama was formerly a stronghold of yellow fever and malaria, 
which American sanitary measures have practically eradicated. 
Panama has had an important trade : its imports, about twice 
as valuable as its exports, include cotton goods, haberdashery, 
coal, flour, silk goods and rice; the most valuable exports are 
gold, india-rubber, mother of pearl and cocobolo wood. As 
Balboa (3 m. west of the city, connected with it by railway, and 
formerly called La Boca), the port of Panama and the actual 
terminus of the canal, is in the canal zone and is a pc)rt under 
the jurisdiction of the United States, the commercial future 
of Panama is dependent upon American tariffs and the 
degree to which Panama and Balboa may be identified. At 
Balboa there arc three wharves, one 985 ft. long and another 
1000 ft. long, but their capacity is so insufficient that lighterage 
is still necessary. In the city there is one small dock which can 
be used only at full tide. Small vessels may coal at Naos, an 
island in the Gulf of Panama, which is owned by the United 
States. Soap and chocolate are manufactured. Founded in 
1519 by Pedro Arias de Avila, Panama is the oldest European 
town on the mainland of America. In the i6th century the 
city was the strongest Spanish fortress in the New World, 
excepting Cart^ena, and gold and silver were brought hither 
by ship from Peru and were carried across the Isthmus 
to Chagres, but as Spain’s fleets even in the Pacific were 
more and more often attacked in the 17th century, Panama 
became less important, though it was still the chief Spanish port 
on the Pacific. In 1671 the city was destroyed by Henry Morgan, 
the buccaneer; it was rebuilt in 1673 by Alfonzo Mercado de 
Villacorta about five miles west of the old site and nearer 
the roadstead. The city has often been visited by earth- 
quakes. In the city in June 1826 the Panama Congress met 
(see Pan-Amkxtcan Conferences). 

PANAMA CANAL. When he crossed the Atlantic, the 
object Columbus had in view was to find a western passage from 
Europe to Cathay. It was with the ^catest reluciatu'e, and 
only after a generation of unremitting toil that the explorers who 
succeeded him became convinced that the American continent 
was continuous, and formed a barrier of enormous extent to the 
passage of vessels. The question of cutting a canal through 
this barrier at some suitable point was immediately raised. In 
1550 the Portuguese navigator Antonio Galvao published a 
book to demonstrate that a canal could be cut at TehtiantepeCj 
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Nicaragua, Panama or Darien, and in 1551 the Spanish historian 
P. L. de (^mara submitted a memorial to Philip II. urging in 
forcible lan^age that the work be undertaken without delay. 
But the project was opposed by the Spanish government, who 
bad now concluded that a monopoly of communication with 
their possessions in the New World was of more importance than 
a passage by sea to Cathay. It even discouraged the improve- 
ment of the communications by land. To seek or make known 
any better route than the one from Porto Bello to Panama 
was forbidden under penalty of death. For more than two 
centuries no serious steps were taken towards the construction 
of the canal, if exception be made of William Paterson’s disas- 
trous Darien scheme in 1698. In 1771 the Spanish government, 
having changed its policy, ordered a survey for a canal at 
Tehuantepec, and finding that line impracticable, ordered 
surveys in 1779 at Nicaragua, but political disturbances in 
Europe soon prevented further action. In 1808 the isthmus was 
examined by Alexander von Humboldt, who pointed out the 
lines which he considered worthy of study. After the Central 
American republics acquired their independence in 1823, 
there was a decided increase of interest in the canal question. 
In 1825 the Republic of the Centre, having received applica- 
tions for concessions from citizens of Great Britain, and also from 
citizens of the United States, made overtures to the United State.s 
for aid in constructing a canal, hut they resulted in nothing. In 
1830 a concession was granted to a Dutch corporation under 
the special patronage of the king of the Netherlands to construct 
a canal through Nicaragua, but the revolution and the separa- 
tion of Belgium from Holland followed, and the scheme fell 
through. Subsequently numerous concessions were granted to 
citizens of the United States, France and Belgium, both for the 
Nicaragua and the Panama lines, but with the exception of the 
concession of 1878 for Panama and that of 1887 for Nicaragua, 
no work of construction was done under any of them. 

Knowledge of the topography of the isthmus was extremely 
vague until the ^eat increase of travel due to the discovery of 
goW in California in 1848 rendered improved communications 
a necessity. A railroad at Panama and a canal at Nicaragua 
were both projected. Instrumental surveys for the former in 
1849, and for the latter in 1850, were made by American 
engineers, and, with some small exceptions, were the first 
accurate surveys made up to that time. The work done resulted 
in geopaphical knowledge sufficient to eliminate from considera- 
tion all but the following routes : (i) Nicaragua; (2) Panama; 
(3) San Bias; (4) Caledonia Bay; (5) Darien; (6) Atrato River, 
erf which last there were four variants, the Tuyra, the Tniando, 
the Napipi and the Bojaya. In i866, in response to an inquiry 
from Congress, Admiral Charles H. Davis, U.S. Navy, reported 
that “ there does not exist in the libraries of the world the 
means of determining even approximately the most practicable 
route for a ship canal across the American isthmus,” To clear 
up the subject, the United States government sent out, between 
1870 and 1875, a series of expeditions under officers of the navy, 
by whom all of the above routes were examined. The result 
was to show that the only lines by which a tunnel could be 
avoided were the Panama and the Nicaragua lines; and in 1876 
a United States Commission reported that the Nicaragua route 
possessed greater advantages and offered fewer difficulties than 
any other. At Panama ffie isthmus is narrower than at any 
otlier point except San Bias, its width in a straight line being 
only 35 m. and the height of the continental divide is only 300 ft., 
which is higher than the Nicaragua summit, but less than 
half the height on any other route.- At Nicaragua the distance 
is greater, being about 156 m. in a straight line, but more than 
one third is covered by Lake Nicaragua, a sheet of fresh water 
with on area of about 3000 sc]. m. and a maximum depth of 
over 200 ft., the surface being about 105 ft. above sea-level. 
Lake Nicaragua is connected with the Atlantic by a navigable 
river, the San Juan, and is separated from the Pacific by the 
continental divide, which is about 160 ft. above sea-lcvel. At 
Nican^a only a canal with locks is feasible, but at Panama 
a sea<kvel caiial is a physical possibility. 


By the Clayton-Bulwcr Treaty of 1850 with Gfreat Britain, 
by the treaty of 1846 with New Granada (Colombia), Article 
XXXV., and by the treaty of 1867 with Nicaragua, Article XV., 
the United States guaranteed that the projected canal, 
whether the Panama or the Nicaraguan, should be neutrid, 
and, furthermore, that it be used and enjoyed upon equal terns 
by the citizens of both countries in each case. A modification 
of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty being necessary to enable the 
United States to build the ca^, a treaty making such modifica- 
tions, but preserving the principle of neutrality, known as the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, was negotiated with Great Britain 
in 1900; it was amended by the United States Senate, and the 
amendments nut proving acceptable to Great Britain, the treaty 
lapsed in March 1901. A new treaty, however, was negotiated 
in the autumn, and accepted in December by the U.S. Senate. 

llie completion of the Suez Canal in 1869, and its subsequent 
success as a commercial enterprise, drew attention more forcibly 
than ever to the American isthmus. In 1876 an association 
entitled “ Soci^t6 Civile Internationale du Canal Interoc6anique ” 
was organized in Paris to make surveys and explorations for 
a ship canal. An expedition under tlie dirertion of Lieut. 
L. N. B. Wyse, an officer of the French navy, was sent to the 
isthmus to examine the Panama line. In May 1878 Lieut. 
Wyse, in the name of the association, obtained a concession from 
the Columbian government, commonly known as the Wyse 
Concession. This is the concession under which work upon the 
Panama Canal has been prosecuted. Its first holders did no 
work of construction. 

In May 1879 an International Congress composed of 135 
delegates from variou.s nations — some from Great Britain, 
United States and Germany, but the majority 
from France — ^was convened in Paris under the Pmammm 
auspices of Ferdinand de Lesseps, to consider the Compmay. 
best situation for, and the plan of, a canal. After a session 
of two weeks the Congre.ss decided that the canal should be 
at the sea-level, and at Panama. Immediately after the 
adjournment of the Congress the Panama Canal Company was 
or^ntzed under a general law of France, with Lesseps as presi- 
dent, and it purchased the Wyse Concession at the price of 

10.000. 000 francs. An attempt to float this company in 
August 1879 failed, but a second attempt, made in December 
r8^, was fully successful, 6,000,000 shares of 500 francs each 
being sold. The next two years were devoted to surveys and 
examinations and preliminary work upon the canal. The plan 
adopted was for a sea-level canal having a depth of 29^ ft. and 
bottom width of 72 ft., involving excavation estimated at 

157.000. 000, cub. yds. The cost was estimated by Lesseps in 
i88o at 658,000,000 francs, and the time required at eight years. 
The terminus on the Atlantic side was flxed by the anchorage 
at Colon, and that on the Pacific side by the anchorage at 
Panama. Leaving Colon, the canal was to pass through low 
^ound by a direct line for a distance of 6 m. to Gatun, where 
It intersected the valley of the Chagres river; pass up that 
valley for a distance of 21 m. to Obispo, whero it left the Chagres 
and ascended the valley of a tributary, the Cumacho; cut through 
the watershed at Culebra, and thence descend by the valley 
of the Rio Grande to Panama Bay. Its total length from deep 
water in the Atlantic to deep water in the Pacific was about 
47 m. It was laid out in such a way as to give easy curvature 
everywhere; the sharpest curve, of which there was but one, 
had a radius of 6200 ft., four others had a radius of 8200 ft., 
and all others had a radius of 9800 ft. or more. To secure this 
it was necessary to select a point for crossing the watershed 
where the height was .somewhat greater than that of the lowest 
pass. The line was essentially the same as that followed by the 
Panama railroad, the concession for which granted a monopoly 
of that route; the Wyse Conce.ssion, therefore, was applicable 
only upon condition that the canal company could come to an 
amicable agreement with the railroad company. 

Tho principal difficu]tie.s to be oncoimtored in carrying ont this 
plan consisted in the enormous dimensions of the cut to be made at 
Cuiebra, and in the control of the Chagres River, the valley oi whidi 
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is occupied by the canal for a large part of its length. This stream 
is of torrential character, its disccArge varying from a minimum of 
about 350 cub. ft. to a maximum of over 100,000 cub. ft. per second. 
It rose at Gamboa on the ist of December 1890, i8| ft. in twelve 
hours, its volume increasing from 15,600 cub. ft. to 57,800 cub. ft per 
second at the same time; and similar violent changes are not un> 
common. To admit a stream of this character to the canal would be 
an intolerable nuisance to navigation unless space could be pro- 
virlud for its waters to spread out. For a canal with locks the remedy 
is simple, but for a sea-level canal the problem is much more difficult, 
and no satisfactory solution of the question was ever reached under 
the Lesseps plan. 

Work uncier this plan continued until the latter part of 1887, 
the management being characterized by a degree of extravagance 
and comiption rarely if ever ecjuallcd in the history of the world. 
By that time it had become evident that the canal could not be com- 
pleted at the sea-level with the resources of time and money then 
available. The plan was accordingly changed to one including 
locks, and work was pushed on with vigour until 1889, when the 
company, becoming bankrupt, was dissolved by a judgment of the 
Tribunal Civil de la Seine, dated the 4th of February 1889. a liqui- 
dator being appointed by the court to take charge of its affairs. 
One of the more important duties assigned to this official was to 
keep the property together and the conce.s.sion alive, with a view 
to the formation of a new company for the completion of the canal. 
He gradually reduced the number of men employed, and finally 
suspended the works on the 15th of May 1889. He then proceeded 
to .satisfy himself that the canal project was feasible, a question 
about which the failure of the company had caused grave doubts, 
and to this end caused an inquiry to be held by a commission of 
French and foreign engineers. This commi-ssion reported on the 
9th of May 1890 that a canal with locks, for which they submitted 
a plan, could be built in eight years at a cost of 580,000,000 francs 
for the works, which sum snould be increased to 900,000,000 francs 
to inclutle administration and financing. They reported that the 
plant in hand was in good condition and would probably suffice 
tor finishing the canal, and they estimated the value of the work 
done and of the plant in hand at 450,000,000 frames. 

The time within which the canal was to be completed under the 
Wysc Concession having nearly expired, the liquidator sought and 
obtained from the Colothbian government an extension of ten years. 
Twice subsequently the time was extended by the Colombian 
government, the date ultimately fixed for the completion of the 
canal being the 31st of October 1910. For each of these extensions 
the Colombian government exacted heavy subsidies. 

The liquidator finally secured the organization of a new 
company on the 20th of October 1894. The old company and 
the liquidator had raised by the sale of stock and bonds the 
sum of 1,271,682,637 francs. The securities issued to raise this 
money had a par vidue of 2,245,151,200 francs, held by about 
200,000 persons. In all about 72,000,000 cub. yds. had been 
excavated, and an enormous quantity of machinery and other 
plant had been purchased and transported to the isthmus at 
an estimated cost of 150,000,000 francs. Nearly all of the stock 
of the Panama railroad-^8,534 of the 70,000 shares existing — 
also had been purchased, at a cost of 93,268,186 francs. 

The new company was regularly organized under French 
law, and was recognized by the Colombian government. It 
Second was technically a private corporation, but the great 
Paamma number of persons interested in the securities of the 
Company, old company, and the special legislation of the 
French Chambers, gave it a semi-national character. By 
the law of the 8th of June 188S, all machinery and tools 
used in the work must be of French manufacture, and raw 
material must be of French origin. Its capital stock consisted 
of 650,000 shares of 100 francs each, of which 50,000 shares 
belonged to Colombia. It succeeded to all the rights of the 
old company in the concessions, works, lands, buildings, plant, 
maps, drawings, &c., and shares of the Panama railroad. 
For the contingency that the canal should not be completed, 
special conditions were made as to the Panama railroad shares. 
These were to revert to the liquidator, but the company had 
the privilege of purchasing them for 20,000,000 francs in cash 
and half Sie net annual profits of the road. The Panama 
railroad retained its separate organization as an American 
corporation. 

Immediately after its organization in 1894 *he new company 
took possession of the property (except the Panama railroad 
shares, which were held in trust for its benefit), and proceeded to 
make a new study of the entire subject of the canal in its engineering 
and commercial aspects. It resumed the work of excavation, with 


a moderate number of men sufficient to comply with the terms of 
the concession, in a part of the line— the Emperador and Culebra 
cuts — where such excavation must contribute to the enterprise if 
completed under any plan. By the middle of 1895 about 2000 
men had been collected, and since that time the work progressed 
continuously, the number of workmen varying between 1900 and 
3600. The amount of material excavated to the end of 1899 was 
about 5,000,000 cubic yards. The amount expended to the 30th 
of June 1899 was about 35,000,000 francs, besides about 6,500,000 
francs advanced to the Panama Railroad Company for building a 
pier at La Boca. 

The charter provided for the appointment by the company and 
the liquidator of a special engineering commission of five members, 
to retmrt upon the work done and the conclusions to be drawn 
therefrom, this report to be rendered when the amounts expended 
by the new company should have reached about one-half its capital. 
The report wa.s to be made public, and a si)ccial meeting of the 
stockholders was then to be held to determine whether or not the 
canal should be completed, and to provide ways and means. The 
time for this report and special meeting arrived in^iSgfi. In the 
meanwhile the company had called to its aid a technical com- 
mittee composed of fourteen engineers, European and American, 
some of them among the most eminent in their profession. After 
a study of all the data available, and of such additional survcy.s 
and examinations as it considered should be made, this committee 
rendered an elaborate report dated the i6th of November 1898. 
This report was referred to the statutory commission of five, who 
reported in 1899 that the canal could be built according to that 
project within the limits of time and money estimated. The special 
meeting of stockholders was called immediately after the regular 
annual meeting of the 30th of December iSgo- It is understood 
tliat the liquidator (who held about one-fourth the stock) refused 
to take part in it, and that no conclusions were reached as to the 
expediency of completing the canal or as to providing ways and 
means. The engineering questions had been solved to the satis- 
faction of the company, but the financial questions had been made 
extremely difficult, if not insoluble, by the appearance of the 
United States government in the field as a probable builder of an 
isthmian canal. The company continued to conduct its operations 
in a provisional way, without appealing to the public for capital. 

The plan adopted by the company involved two levels above the 
sea-level — one of them an artificial lake to be created by a dam at 
Bohio, to be reached from the Atlantic by a flight of two locks, and 
the other, the summit-level, to be reached by another flight of two 
locks from the preceding. The summit-level was to have its 
surface at high water io2 ft. above the sea, and to be supplied with 
water by a feeder leading from an artificial reservoir to be con- 
structed at Alajucla in the upper Chagres valley; the ascent on the 
Pacific side to be Ukewi.se by four locks. The canal was to have 
a depth of 29J ft. and a bottom width of about 98 ft., with an 
increased width in certain specified parts. Its general x>lan was the 
same as that adoi>tcd by the old company. 'I'hc locks were to be 
double, or twin locks, the chambers to have a serviceable length 
in the clear of 738 ft,, with a width of 82 ft. and a depth of 32 ft. 
10 in., with lifts varying from 2o to 33 ft., according to situation 
and stage of water. The time required to build the canal was 
estimated at ten years, and its cost at 525,000,000 francs for the 
works, not including administration and financing. 

The occupation of the Panama route by Europeans, and the 
prospect of a canal there under foreign control, was not 
a pleasing spectacle to the people of the United sicnragan 
States. The favour with which the Nicaragua Sebome. 
route had been considered since 1876 began to assume 
a partisan character, and the movement to construct a 
canal on that line to assume a practical shape. In 1884 a 
treaty, known as the Frelinghuysen-JZarala Treaty, was negoti- 
ated with Nicaragua, by the terms of which the United States 
government was to build the canal without co.st to Nicar^a, 
and after completion it was to be owned and managed jointly 
by the two governments. The treaty was submitted to the 
United States Senate, and in the vote for ratification, on the 
29th of January 1885, received thirty-two votes in its favour 
^;ainst twenty-three. The necessary two-thirds vote not 
having been obtained, tlw treaty was not ratified, and a change 
of administration occurring soon afterwards, it was withdrawn 
from further consideration. This failure led to the formation 
in New York by private citizens in 1886 of the Nicaragua Canal 
Association, for the purpose of obtaining the necessary concessions, 
making surveys, laying out the route, and organizing such 
corporation as should be required to construct the canal. 
They obtained a concession from Nicaragua in April 1887, and 
one from Costa Rica in August 1888, and sent parties to survey 
the canal. An act for the incorporation of an association to 
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be known as the Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua passed 
Congress and was approved on the 20th of P^ebruapr 1889, 
and on the 4th of Ma^ 1889 the company was organized. It 
took over the concessions and^ acting through a construction 
company, began work upon the canal in June 1889. Operations 
upon a moderate scale and mainly of a preliminary character 
were continued until 1893, when the financial disturbances of that 
period drove the construction company into bankruptcy and 
compelled a suspension of the work. It has not since been 
resumed. At that time the canal had been excavated to a depth 
of 17 ft. and a width of 280 ft. for a distance of about 3000 ft. 
inland from Grey town; the canal line had been cleared of timber 
for a distance of about 20 m.; a railroad had been constructed 
for a distance of about ii m. inland from Grey town; a pier 
had been built for the improvement of Greytown harbour and 
other works undertaken. In all, about $4,500,000 had been 
expended. 

Congress continued to take an interest in the enterprise, 
and in 1895 provided for a board of engineers to inquire into the 
possibility, permanence, and cost of the canal as projected by 
the Maritime Canal Company. The report of this board, dated 
April 1895, severely criticized the plans and estimates of the 
company, and led to the appointment in 1897 of another board, 
to make additional surveys and examinations, and to prepare 
new plans and estimates. The second board recommended 
some radit:al changes in the plans, and especially in the estimates, 
but its report was not completed when the revival of the Panama 
scheme attracted the attention of Congress, and led to the 
creation in 1899 of the Isthmian Canal Commission. In the 
meanwhile the property of the Maritime Canal Company has 
become nearly worthless through decay, and its concession 
has been declared forfeited by the Nicaraguan government. 

The interest of the United States in an isthmian canal was 
not essentially different from that of other maritime nations 
/Btbmima down to about the middle of the 19th century, but 
CMaicom- it assumed great strength when California was 
miMsiaa. acquired, and it has steadily grown as the impor- 
tance of the Pacific States has developed. In 1848, and again 
in 1884, treaties were negotiated with Nicaragua authoriz- 
ing the United States to build the canal, but in neither 
case was the treaty ratified. The Spanish War of 1898 
gave a tremendous impetus to popular interest in the 
matter, and it seemed an article of the national faith that 
the canal must be built, and, furthermore, that it rafust be under 
American control. To the American people the canal appears 
to be not merely a business enterprise from which a direct 
revenue is to be obtained, but rather a means of unifying and 
strengthening their national political interests, and of developing 
their industries, particularly in the Pacific States; in short, 
a means essential to their national growth. The Isthmian 
Canal Commission created by Congress in 1899 to examine all 
practicable routes, and to report which was the most practicable 
and most feasible for a canal under the control, management 
and ownership of the United States, reported that there was 
no route which did not present greater disadvantages than those 
of Panama and Nicaragua. It recommended that the canal 
should have a depth of 35 ft. and bottom width 150 ft., the 
locks to be double, the lock chambers to have a length 740 ft., 
width 84 ft. and depth 35 ft. in the clear. The cost of a canal 
at Panama with these dimensions, built essentially upon the 
French plans, was estimated at $156,378,258. A plan, however, 
was recommended in which the height of the Bohio dam was 
increased about 20 ft., the level of Lake Bohio raised by that 
amount, the lake made the summit-level, and the Alajuela dam 
omitted. The cost upon this plan was estimated at $143,97 1,127. 

According to the plan recommended by the Commission for 
Nicaragua the line began at Greytown on the Caribbean Sea, 
where an artificial harbour was to be constructed and 
follow the valley of the San Juan for 100 ra. to Lake Nicara- 
gua; thence across the lake about 70 m. to the mouth of Las 
Lajas River; then up the valley of that stream through the 
watershed, and down the valley of the Rio Grande, 17 m. to 


Brito on the Pacific, where also an artificial harbour was to 
be constructed. The distance from ocean to ocean is 187 m. 
About midway between the lake and the Caribbean tlie San 
Juan receives its most important affluent, the San Carlos, and 
undergoes a radical change in character. Above the junction 
it is a clear water stream, capable of improvement by locks 
and dams. Below, it is choked with sand, and not available 
for slack-water navigation. A dam across the San Juan above 
the mouth of the San Carlos was to maintain the water of the 
river above that point on a level with the lake. The line of 
the canal occupied e.ssentially the bed of the river from the lake 
to the dam; from the dam to the Caribbean it followed the left 
bank of the river, keeping at a safe distance from it, and occasion- 
ally cutting through a high projecting ridge. The lake and 
the river above the dam constitute the summit-level, which 
would have varied in height at different seasons from 104 to 
no ft. above mean sea-level. It would have been reached from 
the Caribbean side by five locks, the first having a lift of 36J ft., 
and the others a uniform lift of i8| ft. each, making a total 
lift of itoi ft. from low tide in the Caribbean to high tide in the 
lake. From the Pacific side the summit would have been reached 
by four locks having a uniform lift of 28^ ft. each, or a total 
lift of 114 ft. from low tide in the Pacific to high tide in the lake. 
The time required to build the canal was estimated at ten years, 
and its cost at $200,540,000. 

The report of the commission, transmitted to Congress at the 
end of 1900, ended thus : — 

The Panama C-mal, after completion, would be shorter, have 
fewer locks and less curvature than the Nicaragua Canal. The 
measure of these advantages is the time required for a vessel to 

C through, which is estimated for an a\erage slxip at 12 
•s for Panama and 33 hours for Nicaragua. On the other 
hand, the distance from San Francisco to New York is 377 m., 
to New Orleans 579 m., and to Liverpool 386 m. greater via Panama 
than via Nicaragua. The time required to {lass over these dis- 
fcmees being greater than the difference in the time of transit 
through the canals, the Nicaragua line, after completion, would 
be somewhat the more advantageous of the two to the United 
States, notwithstanding the greater cost of maintaining the longer 
canal. 

The government of Cokimbia, in which lies the Panama Canal, 
has granted an exclusive concession, which still has many years to 
run. It is not free to grant the necessary rights to the United 
States, except upon condition tliat an agreement be reached with 
the New Panama Canal Company. The Commis.sion believes that 
such agreement is imjjracticablc. So far as can be ascertained, 
the company is not willing to sell its franchise, but will allow the 
ITnited States to become the owner of part of its .stock. The 
Commission considers such an arrangement inadmissible. The 
(rovemmenls of Nicaragua and Costa Rica, on the other haml, are 
untrammelled by concessions, and are free to grant to the United 
Stales such privileges as may be mutually agreed upon. 

In view of all the facLs, and particularly in view of all the diffi- 
culties of obtaining the necessary rights, privileges and franchises 
on the Panama route, and assuming that Nicaragua and Costa 
lUca recognize the value of the canal to themselves, and are pre- 
pared to grant concessions on terms which are reasonable and 
acccptiible to the United States, the Commission is of the opinion 
that " the most practicable and feasible route for '* an istmnian 
canal, to be " under the control, management and ownership of 
the United States,” is that known as the Nicaragua route. 

This report caused the New Panama Canal Company to view 
the question of selling its property in a new light, and in the 
spring of 1901 it obtained permission from the Pmnmma 

Colombian government to dispose of it to the United Roata 

States. It showed itself, however, somewhat reluc- adopted, 
tant to name a price to the Canal Commission, and it was not till 
January 1902 that it definitely offered to accept $40,000,000. In 
consequence of this offer, the commission m a supplementary 
report issued on the i8th of January 1902 reversed the conclusion 
it had stated in its main report, and advised the adoption of 
the Panama route, with purchase of the works, &c., of the French 
company. A few days previous to this report the Hepburn 
bill, authorizing the Nicaragua canal at a cost of $180,000,000, 
had been carried in the House of Representatives by a large 
majority, but when it reached the Senate an amendment — the 
so-called Spooner bill — ^was moved and finally became law on 
the 28th of June 1902. This authorized the president to acquire 
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all the property of the Panama Canal Cbr^any, including not 
less than 68,809 sliares of the Panama Railroad Company, 
for a sum not exceeding $40,000,000, and to obtain from 
Colombia perpetual control of a strip of land 6 m. wide; 
while if he failed to come to terms with the company and with 
Colombia in a reasonable time and on reasonable terms, he 
was by treaty to obtain from Costa Rica and Nicaragua the 
tcrritoiy necessary for the Nicaragua canal. 

Negotiations were forthwith opened with Colombia, and 
ultimately a treaty (the Hay-Herran treaty) was signed in 
DwlvMiioa January 1903. The Colombian Senate, however, 
ot Panama refused ratification, and it seemed as if the Panama 
inOapam- scheme would have to be abandoned wh«i the 
complexion of affairs was changed by Panama 
revolting from Colombia and declaring itself independent in 
November 1903. Within a month the new republic, by the 
Hay-Bunau-Varilla treaty, granted the United States the use, 
occupation and control of a strip of land 10 m. wide for the 
purposes of the canal. A few days after the ratification of this 
treaty by the United States Senate in February 1904 — tlie 
concession of the French company having been purchased 
— a commission was appointed to undertake the organization 
and management of the enterprise, and in June Mr J. F. Wallace 
was chosen chief engineer. Work was begun without delay, 
but the commission’s methods of administration and control 
soon proved unsatisfactory, and in April 1905 it was reorganized, 
three of its members being constituted an executive committee 
which was to be at Panama continuously. Shortly afterwards, 
at the end of June, Mr Wallace resigned his position as chief 
engineer and was succeeded by Mr John F. Stevens. 

In connexion with the reorganization of the commission a 
board of consulting engineers, five being nominated by European 
cenaime- governments, was appointed in June 1905 to consider 
tion the question, which so far had not been settled, 

Prabiama. whether the canal should be made at sea-level, 
without locks (at least except tidal regulating locks at or 
near the Pacific terminus), or should rise to some elevation 
above sea-level, with locks. The board reported in January 
1906. The majority (eight members out of thirteen) declared 
in favour of a sea-level canal as the only plan “ giving reasonable 
assurance of safe and uninterrupted navigation”; and they 
considered that such a canal could be constructed in twelve 
or thirteen years’ time, that the cost would be less than 
$250,000,000, and that it would endure for all time. The 
minority recommended a lock canal, rising to an elevation of 
85 ft. above mean sea-level, on the grounds that it would cost 
about $100,000,000 less than the proposed sea-level canal, that 
it could be built in much less time, that it would afford a better 
navigation, that it would be adequate for all its uses for a longer 
time, and that it could be enlarged if need should arise with 
greater facility and less cost. The chief engineer, Mr Stevens, 
dso favoured the lock or high-level scheme for the reasons, 
among others, that it would provide as safe and a quicker passage 
for ships, and therefore would be of greater capacity; that it 
would provide, beyond question, the best solution of the vital 
problem how safely to care for the flood waters of the Chogres 
and other streams, that provision was made for enlaiging its 
capacity to almost any extent at very much loss expense of 
time and money than could be provided for by any sea-level 
plan; that its cost of operation, maintenance and fixed charges 
would be very much less than those of any sea-level canal; and 
that the time and cost of its construction would bo not more 
than one-half that of a canal of the sea-level type. These 
conflicting reports were then submitted to the Isttoian Canal 
Commission for consideration, with the result that on the 5th 
of February, it reported, one member endy dissenting, in favour 
of the lock canal recommended by the minority of the board 
of consulting engineers. Finally this plan was adopted by 
Congress in June 1906. Later in the some year tenders were 
invited from contractors who were prepared to undertake the 
construction of the canal. These were opened in January 1907, 
but none of them was regarded as entirely satikactocy, and 
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President Roosevelt decided that it would be best for the govern- 
ment to continue the work, which was placed under the more 
immediate control of the U.S.A. Corps of Engineers. At the 
same time the Isthmian Canal Commission was reoiganized, 
Major G. W. Goethals, of the Corps of Engineers, booming 
engineer in chief and chairman, in succession to Mr J. F. Stevens 
who, after succeeding Mr T. P. Shonts as chairman, himself 
resided on the ist of April. 

The following are the leading particulars of the canal, the course 
of which is shown on the accompanying map. The length from 
deep water in the Atlantic to deep water in the Pacific will be about 
50 m., or, since the distance from deep water to the shore-line is 
about m. in Limon Bay and about 5 m. at Panama, apiu-oximately 
40 i m. from shore to shore. The summit level, regulated between 
82 and 87 ft. above sca-levcl, will extend for 31^ m. from a large 
earth dam at Gatun to a smaller one at Pedro Miguel, and is to be 
reached by a flight of 3 locks at the former point. The Gatun 
dam will be 7200 ft. long along the crest including the spillway, 
will have a ma.\imum width at its base of 2000 ft., and wdi be uni- 
formly 100 ft. wide at its lop, which will rise 115 ft. above sea- 
level. The lake (hake Gatun) enclosed by these dams will be 
104.^ sq. m. in area, and will constitute a ruservoir for receiving the 
floods of the Chagres and other rivers as well as for supplying 
water for lockage. A smaller lake (Lake Miraflores), with a surface 
elevation of 55 ft. and an area of about 2 sq. m. will extend from 
a lock at Petlro Miguel to Miraflores, where the valley of the Rio 
Grande is to be closed by an earth dam on the west and a con- 
crete dam with spillway on the cast, and the canal is to dc.sccnd to 
sea-lcvcl by a flight of two locks. All the locks are to be in duplicate, 
each being xio ft. wide with a usable length of 1000 ft. divided 
by a middle gate. The channel leading from deep wateir in the 
Caribbean sea to Gatun will be about 7 m. long and 500 ft. broad, 
increasing to 1000 ft. from a point 4000 ft. north of the locks in 
order to form a waiting basin for ships. From Gatun locks, o-6 m. 
in length, the cliannel is to be 1000 ft or more in width for a dis- 
tance of nearly ib m. to San Pablo. Thence it narrows first to 
800 ft., an<l then tor a short distance to 700 ft., for si m. to mile 27 
near Juan (/rande, and to 500 ft. for 4I m. from Juan Grande to 
Obispo (mile 31 B. From this point through the Culebra cut to 
Pedro Miguel lock, it will bo only 300 ft. wide, but will widen again 
to 300 ft. through Miraflores lake, li m. long, to Miraflores locks, 
the total length of which including approaches will be nearly a 
mile, and will thence maintain the same width for the remaining 
8 in. to <let'p water on the Pacific. The minimum bottom width of 
the canal will thus be 300 ft., the average being 649 ft., while the 
minimum depth will be 41 ft. 

In 1909 it wa.s ustimatecl tiiat the construction of the canal would 
be completed by the ist of January 1915, and that the totol cost 
to the United States would not exceed $375,000,000 inchuling 
$50,000,000 paid to the French Canal Company anti the Republic 
of Panama, $7,382,000 for civil administration, and $20,053,000 
lor sanitation. The last was one of the most neccasary expenditures 
of all, since without it disease would have greatly retarded the 
work or perhajis prevented it altogether. 

Sec W. F. Johnson, Four Centuries of the Panama Canal (New 
York, 1906); Report of the Board of Consulting Engineers for the 
Panama Canal (Wasliington, 190O) ; Annual Reports of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission (Washington); Vaughan Cornish, The Panama 
Canai and its Makers (London, 1909). 

PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCES. At intervals delegates 
from the independent countries of North, Central and South 
America have met in the interests of peace and for the improve- 
ment of commercial relations and for the discussion of various 
other matters of common interest. A movement for some 
form of union among the Spanish colonies of Central and South 
America was inaugurated by Simon Bolivar while those colonies 
were still fighting for independence from Spain, and in 1825 
the United States, which in May 1822 had recognized their 
independence and in December 1823 had promulgated the 
Monroe Doctrine, was invited by the governments of Mexico 
and Colombia to send commbsioners to a congress to be held at 
Panama in the following year. Henry Clay, the secretary of 
slate, hoped the congre.ss might be the means of establishing 
a league of American republics under the hegemony of the 
United States, and under his influence President J. Q. Adams 
accepted the invitation, giving notice however that the com- 
missioners from the United States would not be authorized 
to act in any way inconsistent with the neutral attitude of their 
country toward Spain and her revolting colonies. The principal 
objects of the Spanish-Araericans in calling the congress were, 
in fact, to form a league of states to resist Spain or any other 
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European power that might attempt to interfere in America 
and to consider the expediency of freeing Cuba and Porto Rico 
from %)antsh rule; but in his message to the Senate asking timt 
body to approve his appointment of commissioners Adams 
declared that his object in appointing them was to manifest a 
friendly interest in the young republics, give them some advice, 
promote commercial reciprocity, obtain from the congress 
satisfactory definitions of the terms “ blockade ” and ” neutral 
rights ” and encourage religious liberty. In the Senate the pro- 
posed mission provoked a spirited attack on the administration. 
Some senators feared that it might be the means of dragging 
the United States into entangling alliances; others charged 
that the President had construed the Monroe Doctrine as a 
pledge to the southern republics that if the powers of Europe 
joined Spain against them the United States would come to 
their assistance with arms and men ; and a few from the slave- 
holding states wished to have nothing to do with the republics 
because they proposed to make Cuba and Porto Rico independent 
and liberate the slaves on those islands. The Senate finally, 
after a delay of more tlian ten weeks, confirmed the appointments. 
There was further delay in the House of Representatives, which 
was asked to make an appropriation for the mission; one of 
the* commissioners, Richard C. Anderson (1788-1826), died 
on the way (at Cartagena, July 24), and when the other, John 
Seigcant (1779-1852), reached Panama the congress, consisting 
of representatives from Colombia, Guatemala, Mexico and 
Peru, had met (June 22), concluded and signed a “ treaty 
of union, league and perpetual confederation " and adjourned 
to meet again at Tacubaya, near the City of Mexico. The 
governments of Guatemala, Mexico and Peru refused to ratify 
the treaty and the Panama congress or conference was a failure. 
The meeting at Tacubaya was never held. 

Mexico proposed another conference in 1831, and repeated the 
proposal in 1838, 1839 and 1840, but each time without result. 
In December 1847, while Mexico and the United States were 
at war, a conference of representatives from Bolivia, Chile, 
Ecuador, New Granada and Peru met at Lima, gave the other 
American republics the privilege of joining in its deliberations 
or becoming parties to its agreements, continued to deliberate 
until the ist of March 1848, and concluded a treaty of confedera- 
tion, a treaty of commerce and navigation, a postal treaty 
and a consular convention; but with the exception of the ratifi- 
cation of the consular cx)nvention by New Granada its work 
was rejected. Representatives from Peru, Chile and Ecuador 
met at Santiago in September 1856 and signed the “ Continental 
Treaty ” designed to promote the union of the Latin-American 
republics, but expressing hostility toward the United States 
as a consequence of the filibustering expeditions of William 
Walker (1824-1860); it never became effective. In response 
to an invitation from the government of Peru to each of the 
Latin-American countries, representatives from Guatemala, 
Colombia, Venezuela, Fx:uador, Peru, Bolivia and Argentina 
met in a conference at Lima in November 1864 to fewm a 
** Union.” Colombia was opposed to extending the invitation 
to the United States lest that country should “ embarrass the 
action of the Congress ” ; the conference itself accomplished 
little. In 1877-1878 jurists from Peru, Bolivia, Cuba, Chile, 
Ecuador, Honduras, Argentina, Venezuela and Costa Rica 
met at Lima and conclude a treaty of extradition and a treaty 
on private international law, and Uruguay and Guatemala 
agreed to adhere to them. War among the South American 
states prevented the holding of a conference which had been 
called by the government of Colombia to meet at Panama in 
September 1881 and of another which had been called by the 
government of the United States to meet at Washington in 
November 1882. In 1888-1889 jurists from Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, Peru and Uruguay met at Montevideo 
and concluded treaties on international civil law, international 
commercial law, international penal law, intemational law 
of procedure, literary and artistic property, trade-marks and 
patents, several of which were subsequent^ ratified by the 
South American countries. 
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In May iSSfi the Congress of the United States had passed 
an act authorizing the President to invite the several Latin- 
American governments to a conference in Washington to consider 
measures for preserving the peace, the formation of a customs 
union, the establishment of better communication between 
ports, the adoption of a common silver coin, a uniform system 
of weights, measures, patent-rights, copyrights and trade-marks, 
the subject of sanitation of ships and quarantine, &c. All the 
governments except Santo Domingo accepted the invitation 
and this conference is commonly known as the first Pan- 
American Conference. It met on the and of October 1889, 
was presided over by James G. Blaine, the i^nerican secretary 
of state, who had l^n instrumental in having the conference 
called, and continued its sessions until the 19th of April 1^0. 
A majority of its members voted for compulsory arbitration, 
and recommendations were made relating to reciprocity treaties, 
customs reflations, port duties, the free navigation of American 
rivers, sanitary regulations, a monetaiy union, weights and 
measures, patents and trade-marks, an international American 
bank, an intercontinental railway, the extradition of criminals, 
and several other matters. Nothing came of its recommen- 
dations, however, except the establishment in Washington of an 
International Bureau of American Republics for the collection 
and publication of information relating to the commerce, 
products, laws and customs of the countries represented. At 
the suggestion of President McKinley the government of Mexico 
called the second Pan-American Conference to meet at the 
City of Mexico on the aznd of October igor. There was a full 
representation and the sessions were continued until the 31st 
of January 1902. The chief subject of discussion was arbitration, 
and after much wrangling between those who insisted upon 
compulsory arbitration and those opposed to it a majority of 
the delegations signed a project whereby their countries should 
become parties to the Hague conventions of 1899, which provide 
for voluntary arbitration. At the same time ten delegations 
signed a project for a treaty providing for compulsory arbitration. 
The conference also approved a project for a treaty whereby 
controversies arising from pecuniary claims of individuals of 
one country against the government of another should be sub- 
mitted to the arbitration court established by the Hague con- 
vention. The conference ratified a resolution of the first con- 
ference recommending the construction of complementary 
lines of the proposed Pan-American railway. 

At this conference, too, the International Bureau of American 
Republics was organized under a governing board of diplomatists 
wi^ the secretary of state of the United States as chairman; 
it was directed to publish a monthly bulletin, and in several 
other respec'ts was made a more important institution. Its 
governing board was directed to arrange for the third Pan- 
American Conference, and this body was in session at Rio dc 
Janeiro from the 21st of July to the 26th of August 1906. 
Delegates attended from the United States, Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, San Domingo, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Salvador and Uruguay; Haiti and Venezuela 
were not represented. The secretary of state of the United 
States, Elihu Root, though not a delegate, addressed the con- 
ference. The subjects considered were much the same as those 
at the two preceding conferences. With respect to arbitration 
this conference passed a resolution that the delegates from the 
American republics to the second conference at the Hague be 
instructed to endeavour to secure there “ the celebration of a 
general arbitration convention so effective and definite that, 
meriting the approval of the civilized world, it shall be accepted 
and put in force by every nation.” W'ith respect to copyrights, 
patents and trademarks this conference re-affirmed the con- 
ventions of the second conference, with some modifications; 
with respect to naturalization it recommended that whenever 
a native of one country who has been naturalized in another 
again takes up his residence in his native country without 
intending to return to his adopted country he should be con- 
sidered as having reassumed his original citizenship; and with 


respect to the forcible collection of public debts to which the 
” Drago Doctrine ” ^ is opposed, the conference recommended 
that “ the Governments represented therein consider the point 
of inviting the Second Peace Conference at the Hague to con- 
sider the question of the compulsory collection of public debts, 
and, in general, means tending to diminish between nations 
conflicts having an exclusively pecuniary origin.” The scope 
of the Bureau of American Republics ^ was again enlarged; it 
was directed to assist in obtaining the ratification of the resolu- 
tions and conventions adopted by the conference, and was 
made its permanent committee. 

The first Pan-American scientific congress met at Santiago, 
Chile, on the 25th of December 1908 for the consideration of 
distinctly American problems. It continued in session until 
the 5th of January 1909, and resolved that a second congress 
for the same purpose should meet at Washington in 1912. 

See International American Conference, Reports and Recommenda- 
tions (Washington, 1890), and especially the Historical Appendix. 

PANATHENAEA, the oldest and most important of the 
Athenian festivals. It was originally a religious celebration, 
founded by Erechtheus (Erichthonius), in honour of Athena 
Polias, the patron goddess of the city. It is said that when 
Theseus united the whole land under one government he made 
the festival of the city-goddess common to the entire country, 
and changed the older name Athenaea to Panathenaea (Plutarch, 
Theseus, 24). The union (Synoecism) itself w'as celebrated by 
a distinct festival, called Synoecia or Synoecesia, which had no 
connexion with the Panathenaea. In addition to the religious 
rites there is said to have been a chariot race from the earliest 
times, in which Erechtheus himself won the prize. Considerable 
alterations were introduced into the proceedings by Peisistratus 
{q.v.) and his sons. It is probable that the distinction of Greater 
and Lesser Panathenaea dates from this period, the latter being 
a shorter and simpler festival held every year. Every fourth 
year the festival was celebrated with peculiar magnificence; 
gymnastic sports were added to the horse races; and there is 
little doubt that Peisistratus aimed at making the pentetcric 
Panathenaea the great Ionian festival in rivalry to the Dorian 
Olympia. The penteteric festival was celebrated in the third 
year of each Olympiad, The annual festival, probably held 
on the 28th and 29th of Hecatombaeon (about the middle of 
August), consisted solely of the sacrifices and rites proper to this 
season in the cult of Athena. One of these rites originally 
consisted in carrying a new peplus (the state robe of Athena) 
through the streets to the Acropolis to clothe the ancient carved 
image of the goddess, a ceremonial known in other cities and 
represented by the writer of the Iliad (vi. 87) as being in use 
at Troy ; but it is probable that tliis rite was afterwards restricted 
to the great penteteric festival. The peplus was a costly, 
saffron-coloured garment, embroidered with scenes from the 
battle between the gods and giants, in which Athena had taken 
part. At least as early as the 3rd century b.c. the custom was 
introduced of spreading the peplus like a sail on the mast of a 
ship, which was rolled on a machine in the procession. EVwx the 
religious rites were celebrated with much greater splendour at 
the Greater Panathenaea. The whole empire slmred in the great 
sacrifice; every colony and every subject state sent a deputation 
and sacrificial animals. On the great day of feast there 
was a procession of the priests, tlie sacrificial assistants of every 
kind, the representatives of every part of the empire with their 
victims, of the cavalry, m short of die population of Attica and 

1 So named irom a note (1902) directed hy Dr Don Louis Maria 
Drago, the Argentine minister of foreign affairs, to the Argentine 
diplomatic representative at Washington at the time of the diffi- 
culties of Venezuela incident to the collection of debts owed to 
foreigners by that country, 

* The Bureau is supported by contributions, var3dng in amount 
according to population, of the twenty-one American republics, 
Andrew Carnegie contributed $750,000 and the various republics 
$250,000 for l£c erection of a permanent home for the Bureau in 
Washington. The Bureau has a library of some 15,000 volumes, 
and publishes numerous handbooks, pamphlets and maps, in 
addition to its monthly Bulletins. Its executive head is a director, 
chosen by the Governing Board. 
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great part of its dependencies. After the presentation of the 
peplus, the hecatomb was sacrificed. The subject of the frieze of 
the Parthenon is an idealized treatment of this great procession. 

The festival which had been beautified by Peisistratus was 
made still more imposing under the rule of Pericles. He intro- 
duced a regular musical contest in place of the old recitations of 
the rhapsodes, which were an old standing accompaniment of 
the festival. This contest took place in the Odeum, originally 
built for this purpose by Pericles himself. The order of the 
agones from this time onwards was— first the musical, then the 
gymnastic, then the equestrian contest. Many kinds of contest, 
such as the chariot race of the apobatai (said to have been 
introduced by Erechtheus), which were not in use at Olympia, 
were practised in Athens. Apohates was the name given to 
the companion of the charioteer, who showed his skill by leaping 
out of the chariot and up again while the horses were going at 
full .speed. There were in addition several minor contests: 
the Pyrrhic, or war dance, celebrating the victory of Athena 
over the giants; the Euandria, whereby a certain number of 
men, distinguished for height, strength and beauty, were 
chosen as leaders of the procession; the Lampadedromia, or 
torch-racc ; the Nawnachia (Regatta), which took place on the 
last day of the festival. The proceedings were under the super- 
intendence of ten athlothetae, one from each tribe, the lesser 
Panathenaca being managed by hieropoei. In the musical 
contests, a golden crown was given as first prize; in the sports, 
a garland of leaves from the sacred olive trees of Atliena, and 
vases filled with oil from the same. Many specimens of these 
Panathenaic vases have been found; on one side is the figure of 
Athena, on the other a design showing the nature of the com- 
petition in which they were given as prizes. The season of the 
festival was the 24th to the 29th of Hecatombaeon, and the 
great day was the zStli. 

See A. Mommsen, Feste dev Siadt Athen (1898): A, Michaelis, 
Dev Parthenon (1871), with full bibliography; P. Stengel, Die 
grieckisrhen KuUmaliertUmer (1898); L. C. Purser in Smith’s Diction- 
ary of Antiquities (3rd cd., 1891); L. R. Farnell, Cults of the Greek 
States-, also article Aiiikna and works quoted. 

PANCH MAHALS (- Five Districts), a district of British 
India, in the northern division of Bombay. Area, 1606 sq. m.; 
pop. (1901), 261,020, showing a decrease of 17 % in the decade, 
owing to famine. The administrative headquarters are at 
Godhra, pop. (1901), 20,915. Though including Champaner, 
the old Hindu capital of Gujarat, now a ruin, this tract has no 
history of its own. It became British territory as recently as 
■ 861, by a transfer from Sindhia; and it. is the only district of 
Bombay proper that is administered on the non-regulation 
system, the ('ollector being also ijolitical agent for Rewa Kantha. 
It consists of two separate parts, divided by the territory of a 
native state. The south-western portion is for the most part 
a level plain of rich soil; while the northern, although it com- 
prises some fertile valleys, is generally rugged, undulating and 
barren, with but little cultivation. The mineral products com- 
pri.se .sandstone, granite and other kinds of building stone. 
Mining for manganese on a large scale has been begun by a 
European firm, and the iron and lead ores may po.ssibly become 
jirofi table. Only recently has any attempt been made to con- 
serve the extensive forest tracts, and con.scquently little timber 
of any size is to be found. 'I’he principal crops are maize, 
millets, rice, pulse and oilseeds; there arc manufactures of 
lac bracelets and lacquered toys; the chief export is timber. 
Both portions of the district arc crossed by the branch of the 
Bombay and Baroda railway from Anand, through Godhra and 
Dohad, to Ratlam; and a chord line, opened in 1904, run.s from 
Godhra to Baroda city. The district suffered very severely 
from the famine of 1899-1900. 

PANCREAS (Gr. ir!iv, all; flesh), or sweetbread, in 

anatomy, the elongated, tongue-shaped, digestive gland, of a 
pinkish colour, which lies across the posterior wall of the abdomen 
about the level of the first lumbar vertebra behind, and of the 
transpyloric plane in front (sec Anatomy ; Superficial and Artis- 
tic). Its right end is only a little to the right of the raid line 


of the abdomen and is curved down, round the superior med- 
enteric vessels, into the form of a c“. This hook-like right end 
is known as the head of the pancreas, and its curvature is adapted 
to the concavity of the duodenum (see fig.). The first inch of 
the straight limb is narrower from above downward than the 
rest and forms the neck. This part lies just in front of the 
beginning of the portal vein, just below the pyloric opening of 
the stomach and just above the superior mesenteric vessels. 
The next three or four inches of the pancreas, to the left of the 
neck, form the body and this part lies in front of the left kidney 
and adrenal body, while it helps to form the posterior wall of 
the “ stomach chamber ” (sec Alimentary Canal). At its 
left extremity the body tapers to form the tail, which usually 
touches the spleen (sec Ductless Glands) just below the 
hilum, and above the basal triangle of that viscus where the 
splenic flexure of the colon is situated. On the upper border of 
the body, a little to the left of the mid line of the abdomen, is 
a convexity or hump, which is known as the tuber omentale 
of the pancreas, and touches the elevation (bearing the same 
name) on the liver. 

The pancreas is altogether behind the peritoneum. In its greater 

S irt it is covered in front by the lcs.ser sac (see Coeujm and Serous 
GMBRANE s), but Ihc lowcr part of the front of the head and the 
very narrow lower surface of the body arc in contact with the 
greater sac. There is one main duct of the pancreas, wliich is 
sometimes known as the duct of Wirsung; it is tliin-walled and 
while, and runs the whole length of the organ nearer the back than 
the front. As it reaches the head it turn.s downward and opens 
into the second part of the duodenum, joining the common bile 
duct while they are Ixith piercing the walls of the gut. A smaller 
accessory pancreatic duct is found, which communicates with the 
main duct and usually opens into the duodenum at»mt three- 
quarters of an incli above the papilla of the latter. It drains the 
lower part of the head, and either crosses or communicates with 
the duct of Wirsung to reach its opening (see A. M. Schirmer, 
Beitrag zur Geschichte und Anat. des Pancreas, Basel, 1893). 

The pancreas has no real capsule, but is divided up into lobules, 
which arc merely held together by their ducts and by loose areolar 
tissue; the glanas of which these lobules arc made up arc of the 
acino-tubular variety (see Epithbual Tissues). Small groups of 
epithelium-like cells without ducts (Islets of Langerhahs) occur 
among the glandular tissue and are characteristic of the pancreas. 
In case.s of diabetes they sometimes degenerate. In the centre 
of each acinus of the main glandular tissue of tlie pancreas arc 
often found spindle-shaped cells (centro-acinar cells of Langerhans). 
For details of microscopic structure see Essentials of Histology, 
by E. A. Schafer (London, 1907). 

Embryology . — The pancreas is developed, by three diverticula, 
from that part of the foregnt which will later form the duodenum. 
Of these diverticula the left ventral disappears early but the right 
ventral, which is really an outgrowth from the lower part of the 
common bile duct, forms the head of the pancreas. The body 
and tail are formed from the dorsal diverticulum, and the two 
parts, at first separate, join one another so that the ducts communi- 
cate, and eventually the ventral one takes almost all the secretion 
of the gland to the intestine, while that part of the dorsal one which 
is nearest the duodenum atrophies and forms the duct of Santorini. 
The main pancreatic duct (of Wirsung) is therefore formed partly 
by the ventral and partly by the dorsal diverticulum. As the 
diverticula grow they give off lateral branches, which branch 
again and again until the terminal buds form the acini of the 
gland. At first the jiancrcas grows upward, behind the stomach, 
between the two layers of the dorsal mesogastrimn (see Coelom 
AND Serou.s Memukanks), but when the stomach and duodenum 
turn over to the right, the gland becomes horizontal and the open- 
ing of the right ventral diverticulum becomes more doif.al. Later, 
by the unequal growth of the duodenal walls, it comes to enter the 
gut on its left side where the papilla is permanently situated. After 
the turning over of the pancreas to the light the peritoneum is 
absorbed from its dorsal asiiect. The islets of Langerhans are 
now regarded as portions of the glandular epithelium wliicli have 
been isolated by the invasion and growth round them of mesenchyme 
(see Ouain’s Anatomy, vol. i., lOoS). 

Comparative Anatomy. -In tlie Acrania (.-\m])hioxns) no repre- 
.sentative of a pancreas has been found, but in the Cyclostomata 
(hags and lampreys) there is a small lobular gland opening into 
the bile duct which probably represents it. In the Flasmobranchs. 
(sharks and rays) there is a definite compact pancreas of consider- 
able size. In the Teleostomi. which include the true bony fish 
(Tcleostci), the sturgeon and Polyterus, the pancreas is sometimes 

>■ N. W. Ingalls has shown {Arrhiv. f. mik. Anat. und Erdwirll, 
Bd. 70, 1907) that in a hum.an embryo of 4 9 mm. the two ventral 
buds persist and join one another below the liver bud. 
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a compact gland and sometimes diffuse between tbe layers of the 
iAi6sentery; at other times it is so surrounded by the liveSr as to be 
difficult to And. 

Among the Dipnoi (mud fish), Protopterus has it embedded in 
the walls of the stomach and intestine. 

The Amphibia have a definite compact pancreas which lies in 
the U-shaped loop between the stomach and duodenum, and is 
massed round the bile duct. Ifl the Ueptilia there are some- 
times several ducts, as in the crocodile and the water tortoise 
(Emys), and this arrangement is also found in birds (the pigeon, 
for instance, has three ducts opening into the duodenum at very 
different levels). In mammals the gland is usually compact, though 


into the pancreas is of some medico- legal importance as beidg a 
cause of death. The Condition is rarely recognized hr ftinb fbr 
operative interference. Acute kaetmrrhagio paHcreaft'Us is a ocWi- 
binaticai of inff amnia (ion with haemorrhage m which the pfsheteas 
is found enlarged and infiltrated with blood. Violent pain, vomit- 
ing and collapse, are the chief features, as is also the case in 
pancreatic abscess in which the abscess fnay be siugle ot mulfipl'e. 
In the latter case operatioU has been followed by recovery. 
Haemorrhagic inflammation has been followed by gangrene of Ute 
pancreas, which usually ternunates fatally. In two remarkable cases, 
however, reported by Chiari recovery followed on the dischai^c per 
rectum of the necrosed pancreas. Chronic pancreatiiis is said by 
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vena cava was left behind. The stomach-bed is well shown. (Prom a body hardened by chromic- 
acid injections.) 


sometimes, as in the rabbit, it is diffuse. It usually has two ducts, 
as In man, though in many animals, such as the ox, sheep and goat, 
only one persist When there is only one duct it may open with 
the common bile duct, e.g. she^ and cat, or may be very feet away, 
as in the ox and rabbit. (F. G. P.) 

Diseases of the Pancreas . — As the pancreas plays an important 
part in the physiology of digestion much attention lias of late been 
paid bo the question of its secretions. In sclerosis, atrophy, acute 
and chronic mffammatory changes and new growths in the pancreas 
an absence or lessening of its secretion may be evident. Haemorrhage 


Mayo Robson to occur in connexion With the symptoms of caturriial 
jaundice, which he suggests is due to the pressure on the common 
duct by the swollen pancreatic tissue. The organ is enlarged and 
very hard, and the symptoms are pain, d}rspepsia, jaundice, loss of 
weight and the presence of fat in the stools. TBs latter sim is 
common to all forms of pancreatic disease. In connexion with all 
pancreatic diseases small yellowish patches ate found in the fian- 
crtatic tissue, mesentery, omentum and abdominal fatty fffisuo 
generally, and the tissues appear to be studded with wliilish areas 
often not larger thw a pm's head. The condition, which was 
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tffst <i4yser7i?d by Balser, has been termed " fat^necrosis.” The 
pancreas like other organs, is subject to the occurrence of new 
growths, tumours and cysts, syphilis and tuberculosis. 

PAiNSA {Aelurus fuigens), a carnivorous mammal of the family 
Pf^cyoniiae (see Carnivora). Iliis animal, rather larger than 
a cat, ranges from the eastern Himalaya to north-west China. In 
the former area it is found at heights of from 7000 to 12,000 ft. 
above tlie sea, among rocks and trees, and chiefly feeds on 
fruits and other vegetable substances* Its for is of a remarkably 
rich reddish-brown colour, darker below; the face is white, 
with the exception of a vertical stripe of red from just above the 
eye to the gape; there are several pale rings on the tail, the tip 
of which is black. 

PANDARUS, in Greek legend, son of Lycaon, a Lycian, one 
of the heroes of tlic Trojan war. lie is not an important figure 
in Homer. He breaks the truce between the Trojans and the 
Greeks by treuo;ierously wounding Menelaus with an arrow, and 
finally he is slain by Diomedes (Homer, lliady ii. 827, iv. 88, 
V. 290). In medieval romance he became a prominent figure 
in the tale of I'roilus and Cressida. He encouraged the amour 
between the Trojan prince and his niece Cressida; and the word 
“ pander ” has passed into modern language as the common 
title of a lovers' go-between in the worst sense. 

PANDECTS (Lat. pandect a, adapted from Gr. irai/S«i(<r»;?, all- 
containing), a name given to a compendium or digest of Roman 
law compiled by order of the emperor Justinian in the 6th 
century (a.d. 530-533). The pandects were divided into fifty 
books, each book containing several titles, divided into laws, 
and the laws into several parts or paragraphs. The number of 
jurists from whose works extracts were made is thirty-nine, 
but the writings of Ulpian and Paulus make up quite half the 
work. The work was declared to be the sole source of non- 
statute law ; commentaries on the compilation were forbidden, 
or even the citing of the original works of the jurists for the 
explaining of ambiguities in the text. (See Justinian and 
Roman Law.) 

PANDERMA (Gr. Panormtis), a town of Asia Minor, on the 
south shore of the Sea of Marmora, near the site of Cyzlcus. 
It has a trade in cereals, cotton, opium, valonia and boracite, 
and is connected by a carriage road with Balikisri, Pop, 10,000 
(7000 Moslems). 

PANDHARPUR, a town of British India, in Sholapur district 
of Bombay, on the right bank of the river Bhima, 38 m. W. of 
Sholapur town. Pop. (1901), 32,405. Pandharpur is the most 
popular place of pilgrimage in the Deccan, its celebrated temple 
being dedicated to Vithoba, a form of Vishnu. Three assem- 
blages are held annually. In 1906 a light railway was opened to 
Pandharpur from Borsi Road on Uie Great Indian Peninsula 
railway. 

PANDORA (the “ All-giving ”), in Greek mythology, according 
to Hesiod (Tkeog. 570-612) the first woman. After Prometheus 
had stolen lire from heaven and bestowed it upon mortals Zeus 
determined to counteract this blessing. He accordingly com- 
missioned Hephaestus to fashion a woman out of cartli, upon 
whom the gods bestowed their choicest gifts. Hq)haestus ^ave 
her a human voice, Aphrodite beauty and powers of seduction, 
Hermes cunning and the art of flattery. Zeus gave her a jar 
(tti^os), the so-called “ Pandora’s box ” (see below), containing 
all kinds, of misery and evil, and sent her, thus equipped, to 
Epimetheus, who, forgetting the warning of his brother 
Prometlieus to accept no present from Zeus, made her his wife. 
Pandora afterwards opened the jar, from which all manner of 
evils flew out over the earth (for parallels in other countries, 
see Frazer’s Pausanias, ii. 320). Hope alone remained at the 
bottom, the lid having been shut down before she escaped 
(Hesiod, W. and D. 54-105). According to a later story, the 
jar contained, not evils, but blessings, which would have been 
preserved for the human race, had they not been lost through 
'he opening of the jar out of curiosity by man himself (Babrius, 
Fed>. 58). 

See J, E. Harrison, " Pandora’s Box.” In Jottmal of Hellenic 
Studies, XX. {1900), in which the opening of the jar is explained as 


an aetiological myth based on the Athenian festival oi the 
(paxt of the Anthesteria, q.vX and P. Gardner, ” A New Pandbsat 
vase" (xxi., ibid., 1901). Pandora is only another form o€ the. 
Earth goddess, who is conceived as releasing evil spirits front ttte 
which served the purpose of a grave (cf. the remoival of tfie 
lapis tnanalis from the mundus, a circular pit at Rome sappoeed tO’ 
be the opening to the world below, on three days in the year, wherefiqf^ 
an opportunity of revisiting earth was afforded the deady.. See 
also O. Gruppe, Griechiseke Mytholo^e (1906), i. 

RANDUA, a ruined city m Malda district of Ensfisnoi 
Bengal and Assam, once a Mahommedan capital. It is siluatwE 
7 m. N.E. of Malda, and about 20 m. from the other grcait 
ruined city of Gaur (?.».), from which it was largely built. It 
was probably originally an outpost of Gaur, and grew in impoo^- 
tance as Gaur became unhealthy. In a.d. 1353 Haji SltamsK 
uddin Ilyas, the first independent king of Bengal, transfeirw^' 
his capital from Gaur to Pandua; but the time of its prosperity 
was short, and in a.d. 1453 the r.apital was transferred back, to 
Gaur. Its only celebrated building is the Adina Mosque, ytfach 
was described by James Fergusson as the finest example of 
Pathan aivhitectiife in existence. This great mosque wa.s 
built by Sikandar Shah in 1369 (see Indian ARCaWficTURE); 
Pandua now, like Gaur, is almost entirely given over to the 
jungle. 

PANDULFH [PAndolfo] (d. 1226 ), Roman ecdesTa.?ti*caF 
politician, papal legate to England and bishop of Norwich, was 
bom in Rome, and first came to England in 1211 , when he was 
commissioned by Innocent HI. to negotiate with King John. 
Obtaining no satisfactory concessions, he is said to have pro- 
duced the papal sentence of excommunication in the very 
presence of the king. In May 1213 he again visited England 
to receive the king’s submission. The ceremony took place 
at Dover, and on the following day John, of his own motion, 
formally surrendered England to the representative of Rome 
to receive it again as a papal fief. Pandulph repaid this act o( 
humility by using every means to avert the threatened French,.- 
invasion of England. For nearly a year he was superseded 
by the cardinal-legate Nicholas of TuscuJum; but returning 
in T 215 was present at Ihc conference of Ru-nnymede, wlicn 
the great charter was signed. He rendered valuable aid to 
John, who rewarded him with the see of Norwich, llie arrival, 
of the cardinal-legate Gualu ( 1216 ) relegated Pandulph tu a 
secondary position; but after Gualo’s departure ( 1218 ) he camt- 
forward once more. As representing the pope he claimed a. 
control over Hubert de Burgh and the other ministers of tht 
young Henry IIL; and his correspondence shows that he mUr - 
fered in every department of the administration. His arrogance 
was tolerated while the regency was still in need of papal assis- 
tance; but in X 72 J. Hubert de Burgh and the primate Stepher. 
Langton successfully moved the pope to recall Pandulph. and 
to s«id no other legate a lalere in his place, Pandulph retained 
the see of Norwich, but from this time drops out oF Ehgilish 
politics. He died in Rome on the i6th of September 1226 , but 
bis body was taken to Norwich for burial. 

See W. Shirley, Royal and other Historical Letters (“ Rolh Series 
vc 4 . i. ; Miss K. Nor^atc, John Lackland (1902) ; W. Stubbs,, Com*. 
sMuHonal History (i« 97 )> voL i. 

FANDURA {ianboura, tanbnr, tamhora, mandore, fandiut^ 
bandora, bandoer, &c.), an ancient Oriental stringed instruroEnt, 
a member of the lute family, having a long neck, a highly- 
vaulted back, and originally two or three strings plucked by 
the fingers. There were in antiquity at least two distinct, 
varieties of pandora, or tanbur. (i) The more or les.s pear- 
shaped type used in Assyria and Persia and introduced by way • 
of Asia Minor into Greece, whence it pa.ssed to the Romani; 
Empire, In this type the body, when the graceful inwarcR 
curves which led up gradually from base to neck were repEoced’ 
by a more sbping outline, approximated to an elongated ttifmgre- 
with the comers rounded off* (2) The oval type, a favourite 
instrument of the Egyptians, also found in ancient Persia- 
and among the Arabs of North Africa, who introduced it into 
Spain* Our definite knowledge of the pandura is derived froms- 
the treatise on musit by Farabi,^ the Arab scholar who flourisheiB 
1 See Michael Casiri, Bibt, Arab, Hisp. i. 347., 
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in the loth century. He mentions two kinds of tanburs, devot- 
ing to each a chapter, f.e. the tanbur of Khorasan, the Persian 
type, and the tanbur of Bagdad, the Assyrian variety; these 
differ in form, in length, and in the arrangement of the frets. 
■Unfortunately, Farabi does not describe the shape of the body, 
being more concerned with the musical scale and compass of 
the instrument; but means of identification are supplied by 
incient monuments. There is a tanbur on an Assyrian bas- 
relief of the reign of Assur-nasir-pal, c, 880 b.c. (British Museum), 
pn a slab illustrating camp life; the musician is playing on a 
pear-shaped tanbur with a very long slender neck, which would 
have served for two strings at the most, while two men, dis- 
guised in the skins of wild beasts, are dancing in front of him. 

There were in Farabi’s day five frets at least, whereas on the 
tanbur of Khorasan there were no fewer than eighteen, wliich 
extended for half the length of the instrument. Five of these 
frets were fixed or invariable in position, the thirteen others 
being interpolated between them. The fixed frets, counting 
from the nut, gave an interval of one tone to the first, of a 
fourth to the .second, of a fifth to the third, of an octave to the 
fourth, and of a major ninth to the fifth, thus providing a suc- 
cession of fourths and fifths. The additional frets were placed 
between these, so that the octaves generally contained seventeen 
intervals of one-third tone each. The two principal accordances 
for the tanbur of Khorasan were the marriage when the strings 
were in unison, and the lute or accordance in fourths. Farabi 
mentions a tail-piece or zobdiba, to which the strings, generally 
two in number but sometimes three, were attached; they rested 
on a bridge provided with as many notches as there were strings. 
In the tanbur of Khorasan they were wound round pegs placed 
opposite each other in the two sides of the head, as in the modem 
violin. 


Pollux ' states that the pandura was invented by the Assyrians 
or Egyptians, and had three strings. Theodore Reinach* is of 
opinion that pandura was a generic term for instruments of the 
lute type during the Roman and Alexandrine periods. This may 
be the case, but from the modern standpoint we cannot in our 
classification afford to disregard the invariable characteristics 
observed in the modem, no less than in the ancient and medieval, 
tanburs or panduras, _ 

To be able to id<‘ntify the pandura it is as well to bear in imnd 
the distinctive features of other instruments with which it might 
toe confounded. The tanbur had a long neck resembling a section 
of a cylinder and a liighly vaulted back, and its strings were 
plucked. In the rebab the neck was wanting or at best rudi- 
mentary, consisting of the gradual narrowing of the body towards 
the head, and during the midtllc ages in Europe, as rebec, 
it was always a bowed instrument. The early lutes had larger 
IxKlies than tanburs, the neck was short compared to the longth of 
the body, the head was generally bent back at right angles, and the 
convex was not so <lccply vaulted as that of the tanbur. The 
liarbiton or bass lute had a long neck also, but wider, to take six, 
seven, or even nine strings, and from the back or profile view the 
general appearanc<j was what is known a.s boat-shaped. 

Under the Romans the pandura had become somewhat modified: 
the long neck was preserved but was made wider to take four strings, 
and the body was cither oval » or slightly broader at the base, but 
without the inward curves of the pear-shaped instruments. A 
striking example of the former is to be seen among the marbles of 
the Townley Collection at the Hritisb Museum on a bas-relief 
illustrating the marriage feast of Eros and Psyche, a Roman sculp- 
ture assigned to f. 150 B.c. This example is of groat value to the 
archaeoloKv of music, for the instrument can be studied in full 
and in profile. The arrangement of the four pegs in the back of 
the head is Oriental. . 1. 1 

Tho Persians had a six-string.«l tanbur,^ which they distinguished 


1 Onomasticon, iv. Oo. , ^ 

s Sec Darerabctg and Sagho, Diet, des antiqutUs grecques et 
rnmaittes, article '‘ Lyre.” p. 1450; al^ Rei’ue des itudes grecqws, 
viii &c. with illustrations, w>mo of which the present writer 
would prefer 'to classify as early lutes, owing to the absence of the 
•characteristic long neck of the tanburs. ^ 

2 This instrument resembles the oval tanburs represented m the 
mimaliires of musicians in the Cantigas di Santa Maria (13th century) 
havinc two strings, and on each side a group of three very 
l-naU® round sound-holes, probably of Moorish origin. The MS. 
is numbered T. b. 2 in the Rscoriaf; the miniatures are reproduced 
in J. F. Riailo's Critical and Biogr. Notes on Early Sfamsh Music 

mmiatures of the Cantiga" there are oval tanburs with 


as the scheschta* whereas a three-stringed variety was knowH as the 
schrud. 

The tanbur survived during the middle ages and as late as tho 
i8th century; it may be traced in the musical documents of several 
countries. In England the name of pandura or bandoer was giveo 
to an instrument with wire .strings having no characteristic stnictiual 
feature in common with the ancient tanbur but resembling the 
cittern (t^.v.). The bandoer had a flat back and sound-board joined 
by ribs having a wavy outline. A smaller size of the same instru- 
ment was called orphoveon, and a larger and wider penorcon; these 
are described and figured by Praetorius,* who suggests that this 
instrument, invented in England as bandoer, is probably similar 
to the Greek iravSoupa. This bandora, we learn from an entry in 
Sir Pliilip Leycester’s ’ index to his commonplace book of 1575, 
was invented by “ John Rose dwellinge in Bridewell anno 4to 
Jilizabeth, who left a sonne farre exceedinge himself in makinge 
instruments." 

A lyth-centuty French MS. (Add. 30342, fol. 144) in the British 
Museum, containing drawings of musical instruments, gives the 
tambora, not the English hybrid, but a true descendant of the 
ancient Oriental tanbur, with nine strings, a rose sound-hole and 
seven frets; the French writer erroneously stales that it is similar 
to the cistre (cittern). Filippo Bonanni * gives an illustration of 
the same kind of instrument, with ten strings in five pairs of unisons, 
and calls it pandura. (K. S.) 

PANE (Fr. part, Lat. panms, a cloth, garment), originally a 
piece of cloth, especially one of a number of pieces of cloth or 
other material joined to form one piece for a garment ; the word 
is thus also applied to the “ slashes ” in the material of a dress 
made to show a rich lining or the colour of a lining when different 
from the outer side of the garment. In this sen.se the word only 
survives in English in “ counterpane,” an outer coverlet for a 
bed. “ Pane ” is used frequently for the flat .side of anything, 
e-specially in diamond-cutting of the sidc.s to the “ table ” 
of a brilliant, or to the faces of a bolt nut or hammer-head. 
Tlie most t;ommon itse of the word now is that of a piece of glass 
filling a compartment in a window. Tn architecture the word 
is also applied to a bay of a window, compartment of a partition, 
side of a tower, turret, &c. (See Bay and Half-timber 
Work.) 

PANEGYRIC, strictly a formal public speech delivered in 
high praise of a person or thing, and generally high studied or 
undiscriminating eulogy. It is derived from rravrfyvpucoz 
speech), “ fit for a general assembly ” {Tra.vqyvpi'i, pauegyri^. 
In Athens such speeches were delivered at national festivals or 
games, with the object of rousing the citizens to emulate the 
glorious deeds of their ancestors. The most famous arc the 
Olympiacus of Gorgias, the Olympiacus of Lysias, and the 
Panegyricus and Panathenaicus (neither of them, however, 
actually delivered) of Isocrates. Funeral orations, such as the 
famous speech put into the mouth of Pericles by Thurydide.s, 
also partook of the nature of panegyrics. The Romans confined 
the panegyric to the living, and reserved the funeral oration 
exclusively for the dead. The most celebrated example of a 
I.atin panegyric {pancgyricus) i.s that delivered by the younger 
Pliny (a.d. ioo) in the senate on the oci'asion of his assumption 
of the consulship, containing a somewhat fulsome eulogy of 
Trajan. Towards the end of the 3Td and during the 4lh century, 
as a result of the orientalizing of the Imperial court by Diocletian, 
it became customary to celebrate as a matter of course the 
superhuman virtues and achievements of the reigning emperor. 
Twelve speeches of the kind (Pliny’s included), eight of them by 
famous Gallic rhetoricians (Claudius Mamertiniis, Eumenius, 
Nazarius, Drepanius Pacatus) and three of anonymous author- 
ship, have been collected under the title of Panegyrici veteres 
latini (cd. E. Bhhrens, 1874). Speaking generally, they arc 
characterized by a stilted, affected style and a tone of gross 
adulation. There are extant similar orations by Ausonius, 

.six or hcven strings, one jilayed by a M(X)r; both have tlie tail- 
piece in the form ol a crescent. 

® See Hammer von Purgstall on the " Seven Sea.s," in JahrbUcher 
der Literatur, xxxvi. 290 (Vienna, 182O). 

« Syntagma musicum (Wolfenbiittel, i6t 8), pi. xvii. and ch. 28, 
63; reprint in Publik. d. Ges, f. Musikforschung (Berlin, 1884), 
Jahrgang XII. 

See Dr F. J. Furnivall’s edition of Captain Cox or Robert Lane-' 
ham's Letter y Ballad Society (London, 1871), p. O7, 

* See Gabinetlo armonico, ch. 49, pi 97 (Rome, 1722). 
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Symmachus and Ennodius, and panegyrics in verse by Claudian, 
Merobaudes, Priscian, Corippus and others. 

See C, G. Heyne, " Censura xii. panegyricomm vetcrum," in his 
Opuscula academica (1812), vi. 8o-n8; H. Riihl, De xii panegyricis 
kUims (progr. Greifswald, 1868); R. Pichin, Les Derniers Scrivains 
■*«rofanes (Paris, 1906). 

PANEL (O. Fr. panel, mod. panneau, piece of cloth, from Med. 
Lat. panneUus, diminutive of pannus, cloth), a piece of cloth, 
slip of parchment, or portion of a surface of wood or stone 
enclosed in a compartment. In the first sense the word .survives 
in the use of “ panel ” or “ pannel ” for the cloth-stuffed lining 
of a saddle. From the slip of parchment on which the list of 
jurymen is drawn up by the sheriff, “ panel ” in English law 
B applied to a jury, who are thus said to be “ empanelled.” 
In Scots law the word is used of the indictment, and of the 
oerson or persons named in the indictment; “ panel ” is thus the 
equivalent of the English “ prisoner at the bar.” In building 
and a'-v.hitecture (Fr. panneau; Ital. quadretio, formello ; Ger. 
Feld) “ panel ” is properly used of the piece of wood framed 
witliin the stiles and rails of a door, filling up the aperture; 
but it is often applied both to the whole square frame and the 
sinking itself, and also to the ranges of sunken compartments 
in cornices, corbel tables, groined vaults, ceilings, &c. In 
Norman work these recesses are generally shallow, and more of 
the nature of arcades. In Early English work the square panels 
are ornamented with quatrefoils, cusped circles, &c., and the 
larger panels are often deeply recessed, and form niches with 
trefoil heads and sometimes canopies. In the Decorated style 
the cusping and other enrichments of panels become more 
elaborate, and they are often filled with shields, foliages, and 
sometimes figures. Towards the end of this period the walls of 
important buildings were often entirely covered with long or 
square panels, the former frequently forming niches with statues. 
The use of panels in this way became very common in Per- 
pendicular work, the wall frequently being entirely covered 
with long, short and scpiare panels, which latter arc fre- 
quently richly cusped, and filled with every species of ornament, 
as shields, bosses of foliage, portcullis, lilies, Tudor ro.ses, &c. 
Wooden panellings very much resembled those of stone, except 
in the Tudor period, when the panels were enriched by a varied 
design, imitating the plaits of a piece of linen or a napkin folded 
in a great number of parallel lines. This is generally called the 
linen pattern. Wooden ceilings, which are very common, are 
(Composed of thin oak boards nailed to the rafters, collars, &c., 
and divided into panels by oak mouldings fixed on them, with 
carved bosses at the intersections. 

PANENTHEISM, the name given by K. C. F. Krause {q.v.) to 
his philosophic theory. Krause held that all cxi.stence is one 
great unity, which he called Wesen (Essence). This Essence is 
God, and includes within itself the finite unities of man, reason 
,ind nature. God therefore includes the world in Himself and 
extends beyond it. The theory is a conciliation of Theism and 
Pantheism. 

PANGOLIN, the Malay name for one of the species of the 
scaly anteaters, which belong to the order Edentata {q.v.), and 
typify the family Manidae and the genus Manis. These animals, 
which might be taken for reptiles rather than mammals, are 
found in the warmer parts of Asia and throughout Africa. 
Pangolins range from i to 3 ft. in length, exclusive of the tail, 
which may be much shorter than or nearly twice the length of 
the rest of the animal. Their legs are short, so that the body 
is only a few inches off the ground; the ears are ver>' small; 
and the tongue is long and worm-like, and used to capture ants. 
Their most striking character, however, is the coat of broad over- 
lapping horny scales, which cover the whole animal, with the 
exception of the under surface of the body, and in some species 
the \ower part of the tip of the tail. Besides the scales there 
are generally, especially in the Indian species, a number of 
isolated hairs, which grow between the scales, and are 
scattered over the soft and flexible skin of the belly. There are 
five toes on each foot, the claws on the first toe rudimentary, but 
the others, especially the third of the forefoot, long, curved, and 
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laterally compressed. In walking the fore-claws are turned 
backwards and inwards, so that the weight of the animal rests 
on the back and outer surfaces, and the points are thus kept 
from becoming blunted. The skull is long, smooth and rounded, 
with imperfect zygomatic arches, no teeth of any sort, and, as 
in other ant-eating mammals, with the bony palate extending 
unusually far backwards towards the throat, i'he lower jaw 
consists of a pair of thin rod-like bones, welded to each other at 
the chin, and rather loosely attached to the skull by a joint which, 
instead of being horizontal, is tilted up at an angle of 45°, the 
outwardly-twisted condyles articulating with the inner surfaces 
of the long glenoid processes in a manner uniciue among 
mammals. 

The genus Manis, which contains all the pangolins, may be 



White-bellied Pangolin tricuspis). 


conveniently divided into two groups, distinguished by geo- 
graphical distribution and certain convenient, though not 
highly important, external characters. The Asiatic pangolins 
arc characterized by having the central series of body-scales 
continued to the extreme end of the tail, by having many iso- 
lated hairs growing between the scales of the back, and by their 
small external cars. ’I'hey all have a small naked spot beneath 
the tip of the tail, which is said to be of service as an organ of 
touch. There Are three species : viz. Manis javanica, ranging 
from Burma, through the Malay Peninsula and Java, to Borneo; 
M. aurita, found in China, Formosa and Nepal; and the Indian 
Pangolin, M. pentadaclyla, distributed over the whole of India 
and Ceylon. The African species have the central scries of 
scales suddenly interrupted and breaking into tw'o at a point 
about 2 or 3 in. from the tip of the tail; they have no 
hair between the scales, and no external ears. The following 
four species belong to this group : the long-tailed pangolin 
(Af. macrura), with a tail nearly twice as long as its body, and con- 
taining as many as forty-six caudal vertebrae, nearly the largest 
number known among Mammals; the white-bellied pangolin 
{M. tricuspis), closely allied to the last, but with longer three- 
lobed .scales, and white belly hairs; and the short-tailed and 
giant pangolins {M. tentmincki and gigantea), both of which 
have the tail covered entirely with scales. Those species witli 
a naked patch on the under side of the tail can climb trees. 
The four species of the second group arc found in West Africa, 
although some extend into south and eastern equatorial Africa. 

(O. T.; R. L.*) 

PANIN, NIKITA IVANOVICH, Count (1718-1783), Russian 
statesman, was born at Danzig on the i8th of September 1718. 
He passed his childhood at Pernau, where his father wax 
commandant. In 1740 he entered the army, and rumour had 
it that he was one of the favourites of the empress Elizabeth.. 
In 1747 he was accredited to Copenhagen as Russian minister. 
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IWJt, a Jew months later was transferred to Stockholm, where 
iiM Ihe next twelve years he played a conspicuous part as the 
4 dhkf opponent of the French party. It is said tfmt, during 
Kis resjtfencc in Sweden, Panin, who ccartainly had a strong 
j^cnlative bent, conceived a fondness for constitutional forms 
of government. Politically he was a pupil of Alexis Bestuzhev; 
consequently, when in the middle ’fifties Russia suddenly 
turned P'rancophil instead of Francophobe, Panin’s position 
tMxaune extremely difficult. However, he found a friend in 
IJestuzhev’s supplanter, Midrnel Vorontsov, and when in 1760 
he was unexpectedly appointed the governor of the little grand 
duke Paul, his influence was assured. He was on Catherine’s 
idde during the revolution of 1762, but his jealousy of the 
influence which the Orlovs seemed likely to obtain over the new 
empress predisposed him to favour the proclamation of his 
ward the grand duke Paul as emperor, with Catherine as regent 
’Only, 

To circumscribe the influence of the ruling favourites he next 
suggested the formation of a cabinet council of six or eight 
ministers, through whom all the business of the state was to be 
transacted; but Catherine, suspecting in the skilfully presented 
novelty a subtle attempt to limit her power, rejected it after 
some hesitation. Nevertheless Panin continued to be indis- 
pensable. He owed his influence partly to the fact that he was 
the governor of Paul, who wa.s greatly attached to him; partly 
to the peculiar circumstances in which Catherine had mounted 
the throne; and partly to his knowledge of foreign affairs. 
JUthoiigh acting as minister of foreign affairs he was never made 
cliancellor ; but he was the political mentor of Catherine during 
the first eighteen years of her reign. Panin was the inventor 
<if the famous “ Northern Accord,” w'hich aimed at opposing 
3. combination of Russia, Prussia, Poland, Sweden, and perhaps 
.Great Britain, against the Bourbon-Habsburg League. Such 
.an attempt to bind together nations with such different aim.s 
;arid characters was doomed to failure. Great Britain, for 
instance, could never be persuaded that it was as much in 
licr interests as in the interests of Russia to subsidize the anti- 
French party in Sweden. Yet the idea of the “ Northern Accord,” 
athoogh never quite realized, had important political consequences 
and influenced the policy of Russia for many years. It explains, 
loo, Panin’s strange tenderness towards Poland. For a long 
lime he could not endure the thought of destroying her, because 
the regarded her as an indispensable member of his ” Accord,” 
’twhjerein she was to supply the place of Austria, whom circum- 
stances had temporarily detached from the Russian alliance. 
Poland, Panin opined, would be especially useful in case 
of Oriental combinations. All the diplomatic questions concem- 
Russia from 1762 to 1783 are intimately associated with 
llw name of Panin. It was only when the impossibility of 
realizing the “ Northern Accord ” became patent that his in- 
tfiuence began to wane, and Russia sacrificed millions of roubles 
iniitlessly in the endeavour to cany out his pet scheme. 

After 1772, when Gustavus III, upset Panin’s plans in Sweden, 
Panin, w'hose policy hitherto had been at least original and inde- 
pendent, became more and more subservient to Frederick 11 . 
jof Prussia. As to Poland, his views differed widely from the 
^viewsnf both Frederick and Catherine. He seriously guaranteed 
tlhe integrity of Polish territory, after placing Stanislaus II. 
'.un JQie throne, in order that Poland, undivided and as strong as 
‘rircunistances would permit, might be drawn wholly witiun 
Ihe «rbit trf Russia. But he did not foresee the complications 
which were likely to arise from Russia’s interference in the 
c^oToestic affairs of Poland. Thus the confederation of Bar, 
OwhI the Turkish War thereupon ensuing, took him completely 
lyr surprise and considerably weakened his position. He was 
JoKced to acquiesce in the first partition of Poland, and when 
.Snssia came off third best, Gregory Orlov declared in the 
«aanc3l that the minister who had signed such a partition treaty 
WHS worthy of death. Panin further incensed Catherine by 
xaedflliiig with the marriage arrangements of tlie grand duke 
and by advocating a closer alliance with Prussia, whereas 
ibe empress was beginning to incline more and more towards 
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Austria. Nevertheless, even after the second marriage o( Paul 
Panin maintained all bis old influence over his wpil, who, like 
himself, was now a warm, admirer of the king of Prussia. There 
are even traditions from tffis period of an actual conspiracy 
of Panin and Paul gainst the empress. As the Austrian influ- 
ence increased Panin found a fresh enemy in Joseph 11 ., and 
the efforts of the old statesman to prevent a matrimonial alliance 
between the Russian and Austrian courts determined Catherine 
to get rid of a counsellor of whom, for some mysterious reason, 
slie w'as secretly afraid. The circumstances of his disgrace 
arc complicated and obscure. The fin£d rupture seems to have 
arisen on the question of the declaration of ” the armed neutrality 
of the North; ” but we know tliat Potemkin and the English am- 
bassador, James Harris (afterwards ist carl of Malmesbury), were 
both working against him some time before that. In May 1781 
Panin was dismissed. He died in Italy on tlic 31st of March 
1783. Panin was one of the most learned, accomplished and 
courteous Russians of his day. Catherine called him “ her 
encyclopaedia.” The carl of Buckinghamshire declared him 
to be the most amiable negotiator he had ever met. He was 
also of a most humane disposition and a friend of Liberal in.sti- 
iutions. As to his honesty and kindness of heiirt there were 
never two opinions. By nature a sybarite, he look care to 
ha\ e the best cook in the capital, and women had for him an 
irresistible attraction, though he was never married. 

See anonymous Life of Count N. 1. Panin Qtus.; St Petersburg, 
1787) : Political Correspondence (Ru**. and Fr.), Collections of Russian 
Histor. Society, vol. ix. (St Petersburg, 1872); V. A. Bilbasov, 
Geschickte Katkarina II. (Berlin, 1891-1893); A. Bruckner, Materials 
for the Biography of Count Panin (Kus.; St Petcnsliurg, 1888). 

(R. N. B.) 

PANIPAT, a town of British India, in Karnal district of the 
Punjab, 53 m. N. of Delhi by rail. Pop. (1901), 26,914. The 
town is of great antiquity, dating back to the great war of the 
Mahdhharaia between the Pandavas and Kaurava brethren, 
when it formed one of the tracts demanded by Yudisthira from 
Dim’odhana as the price of peace. In modern times, the plains 
of Panipat thrice formed the swne of decisive battles which 
sealed the fate of upper India— in 1526, when Baber completely 
defeated the imperial forces; in 1556, when hi.s grandson, Akbar, 
on the same battlefield, conquered Himu, the Hindu general of 
the Afghan Adil ShSh, thus a second time establishing the 
Mogul power; and finally, on the 7th of January 1761, Avhen 
Ahmad Shah Durani shattered the Mahratta confederacy. The 
neighbourhood is a favourite manoeuvring ground for British 
camps of instruction. The modern town stands near the old 
Lank of the Jumna, on high ground composed of the debris of 
earlier buildings. It is a centre of trade, and has manufactures 
of cotton cloth, metal-ware and glass, lliere arc factories for 
ginning and pressing cotton. 

PANIZZI, SIR ANTHONY (1797-1879), English librarian, was 
born at Bresccllo, in the duchy of Modena, Italy, on the i6th 
of September 1797. After taking his degree at the university 
of Parma, Antonio Panizzi became an advoc'ate, A fervent 
patriot, he was implicated in the movement set on foot in 1821 
to overturn the government of his native duchy, and in October 
of that year barely escaped arrest by a precipitate fight. He 
first established himself at Lugano, where he published an 
anonymous and now excessively rare pamphlet, generally known 
as I Processt di Rubiera, an exposure of the monstrous injustice 
and illegalities of the Modenese government’s proceedings 
against suspected persons. Expelled from Switzerland at the 
joint instance of Austria, France and Sardinia, he came to 
England in May 1823, in a state bordering upon destitution, 
TTis countryman, Ugo Foscolo, provided him with introductions 
to William Roscoe and Dr William Shepherd, a Unitarian minister 
in Liverpool, and he earned a living for some time by giving 
Italian lessons. Roscoe introduced him to Brougham, whose 
influence he was made, in 1828, professor of Italian at Universitjy 
College, London. His chair was almost a sinecure; but his 
abilities rapidly gained him a footing in London; and in 183c 
, Brougham, then lord chancellor, used his ex officio position ^ a 
principal trustee of the British Museum to obtain for Panizzi 
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the post of an extra assistant librarian of the Printed Book 
department. At the same time he was working at his edition 
of Boiardo’s Onando innatnoralo. Boiardo's fame had been 
cdipsfd for thret centuries by the adaptation of Berni ; and it 
is highly to the Wnour of Panizzi to have redeiemcd him from 
oblivion and reaored to Italy one qf the very best of her 
narrative poets. (His edition of the Orlando innamorato and the 
Orlando furioso whs published between 1830 and 1834, prefaced 
by a valuable essay on the influence of Celtic legends on medieval 
romance. In 183^ he edited Boiardo’s minor poems, and was 
about the same tiipe engaged in preparing a catalogue of the 
library of the Royal Society. 

The unsatisfactory condition and illiberal management of the 
British Museum had long excited disa)ntent, and at length 
a trivial circumstance led to the appointment of a parliamen- 
tary committee, which sat throughout the sessions of 1835 ■•'836, 
and probed Uie condition of the institution very thoroughly. 
Panizzi’s principal contributions to its inquiries with regard to 
the library were an enormous mass of statistics respecting foreign 
libraries, and some admiraWe evidence on the (alalogue of 
printed books then in contemplation. In 1837 he was appointed 
keeper of printed books. The entire collection, except the King’s 
Library, had to be removed from Montague House to the new 
building, the reading-room service luul to be reorganized, 
rules for the new printed catalogue had to be prepared, and the 
catalofpie itself undertaken. All these tasks were successfully 
acc.>mplishcd; but, although the rules of cataloguing devised by 
Panizzi and his assistants have become the basis of subsequent 
work, progress of the catalogue itself was slow. The first 
volume, comprising letter A, was published in 1841, and 
from that time, although the catalogue was continued and com- 
pleted in MS., no attempt was made to print any more until 
1881. The chief cause of Uiis comparative failure was inju- 
dicious interference with Panizzi, occasioned by the impjitience 
of the Irii.stees and the public. Panizzi’s appointment, as that 
of a foreigner, had from the first been highly unpopular. Ho 
gradually broke down opposition, partly by his social influence, 
but far more by the sterling merits of his administration and his 
c'onstant cflForl.s to improve the library. The most remarkable 
of these was his report, printed in 1845, the museum’s 
extraordinary deficiencies in general literature, which ultimately 
procured the increase of the annual grant for the purchase of 
books to £10,000. His friendship with Thomas Grenville (1755 - 
1846) led to the nation being enriched by the bequest of the 
unique Grenville library, valued even then at £50,000. In 
1847-1849 a royal commission sat to inquire into the general 
state of the museum, and Panizzi was the centre of the pro- 
ceedings. His administration, fiercely attacked from many 
quarters, was triumphantly vindicated in every point. Panizzi 
immediately became by far the most influential official in the 
museum, though he did not actually succeed to the principal 
librarianship until 1856. It was thus as merely keeper of 
printed books that he conceived and carried out the achievement 
by which he is probably best remembered — the election of the 
new library and reading-room. Purchases had been discouraged 
from lack of room in whidi to deposit the books. Panizzi 
cast his eye on the empty quadrangle enclosed by the museum 
buildings, and conceived the daring idea of occupying it with 
a central cupol x too distant, and adjacent galleries too low, to 
obstruct the inner windows of the original edifice. The cupola 
was to cover three hundred readers, the galleries to provide 
storage for a million of books. The original design, sketched 
by Panizzi’s own hand on the i8th of April 1852, was submitted 
to the trustees on the 5th of May; in May 1854 the necessary 
expenditure was sanctioned by parliament, and the building 
was opened in May 1857. Its construction had involved a 
multitude of ingenious arrangements, all of which had been con- 
trived or inspected by Panizzi, who had a genius for minute 
detail and a gift for mechanical invention. 

Panizzi succeeded Sir Henry Ellis as principal librarian 
in March 1856. During his tenure of this |mst a great 
improvement was effected in the condition of the museum 


staff by the recognition of the institution as branch of 
tlie civil service, and the decision was taken to remove the 
natural history collections to Kensington. Of this questionable 
measure Panizzi was a warm advocate; he was heartily glad 
to be rid of the naturalists. He had small love for science and 
its professors, and, as his friend Macaulay said, “ would at any 
time have given three mammoths for one Aldus.” Many 
important additions to the collectiorus were made during his 
admini.stration, especially the Temple bequest of antiquities, and 
the Halicarnasscan sculptures di.scovered at Budrun (Halicar- 
nassus) by C. T. Newton. Panizzi retired in July 1866, but 
continued to interest himself actively in the affairs of the museum 
until his death, on tfie 8th of April 1879, He Ixad been created 
a K.C.B. in i8^. 

Panizzi had become a naturalized Englishman, but his devo- 
tion to the British Museum was rivalled by his devotion to his 
native land, and his personal influence with English Liberal 
statesmen enaWed him often to promote her cause, llu-ough- 
out the revolutionary movements of 1848-1849, and again during 
the campaign of 1859 and the subsequent transactions due to 
the union of Naples to the kingdom of upper Italy, Panizzi was 
in constant communication with the Italian patriots and their 
confidential representative with the English ministers. He 
laboured, according to circumstances, now to excite, now to 
mitigate, the English jealousy of France; now to moderate their 
apprehensions of revolutionary excesses; now to secure en- 
couragement or connivance for Garibaldi. The letters addressed 
to him by patriotic Italians, edited by his literary executor and 
biographer, L. Fagan, alone compose a thick volume. He was 
charitable to his exiled countrymen in England, and, chiefly at 
his own expen.se, equipped a steamer, which was lost at sea, to 
rescue the Neapolitan prisoners of state on the island of Santo 
Stefano. His services were recognized by the offer of a senator- 
ship and of the direction of public instruction in Italy; these 
offers he declined, though in Iiis latter years he frequently visited 
the land of his birth. 

His administrative faculty was extraordinary : to the widest 
grasp he united tlie minutest attention to matters of detail. By 
introducing great ideas into the management of the museum 
he not only redeemed it from being a mere show-place, but 
raised the standard of library administration all over England. 
His moral character was the counterpart of his intellectual : 
he was warm-hearted and magnanimous; extreme in love and 
hate — a formidable enemy, but a devoted friend. His intimate 
friends included Lord Palmerston, Gladstone, Roscoe, Grenville, 
Macaulay, Ia)rd Langdale and his family, Rutherfurd (lord 
advocate), and, above all perhaps, Francis Haywood, the 
translator of Kant. His most celebrated friendship, however, 
is that with Prosper Mi 5 rim 6 e, who, having begun by seeking 
to enlist his influence with the English government on behalf 
of Napoleon III., discovered a congeniality of tastes which 
produced a delightful corrc.spondence, Mirim6e’s part has been 
published by Fagan; ranizzi’.s perished in the conflagration 
kindled by the Paris commune. 

Sec Fa>?an, Life of Sir Anthony Panizei (Lon., x88o). (R. G.) 

PANJABI (properly PanjXbi), the language of .the Central 
Punjab (properly Panj&b). It is spoken by over 17,000,000 
people between (approximately speaking) the 77th and 74th 
degrees of east longitude. The vernacular of this tract was 
originally an old form of the modem Lahndfi, a member of the 
outer group of Indo-Aryan languages {q.v,\ but it has been 
overlaid by the expansion of the midland SaurasenI Prakrit 
(sec Prakrit) to its east, and now belongs to the intermediate 
group, possessing most of the characteristics of the midland 
language, with occasional traces of the old outer basis which 
become more and more prominent as wc go westwards. At 
the 74th degree of east longitude we find it merging into the 
modern LahndS. The language is fully described in the article 

HlNDOSTANl. 

PANJDEH, or Penjdeh, a village of Russian Turkestan, 
rendered famous by “ the Panjdeh scare ”of 1885. It is situated 
on the east side of the Kushk river near its junction with the 
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Muig^b at Pul-i-KhishtL In March 1885 when the Russo- 
Afghan Boundaiy Commission should have been engaged in 
settling the boundary-line, this portion of it was m dispute 
between tlie Afghans and the Russians. A part of the Afghan 
force was encamped on the west bank of the Kushk, and on the 
29th of March General Komarov sent an ultimatum demanding 
their withdrawal. On their refusal the Russians attacked them 
at 3 a.m. on the 30th of March and drove them across the Pul-i- 
Khishti Bridge with a loss of some 600 men. The incident 
nearly give rise to war between England and Russia; but the 
amir Abdur-Rahman, who was present at the Rawalpindi 
conference with Lord Dufferin at the time, affected to regard 
the matter as a mere frontier scuffle. The border-line subse- 
quently laid down gives to Russia the corner between the Kushk 
and Miirghab rivers as far as Maruchak on the Murghab, and the 
Kushk post has now become the frontier post of the Russian 
army of occupation. 

PANNA, or Punna, a native state of Central India, in the 
Bundelkhiind agency. Area, 2492 sq. m.; pop. (1901), 192,986, 
showing a decrease of 19 % in the preceding decade due to 
famine; tribute £33,000. The chief, whose title is maharaja, 
is a rajput of the Bundela clan, descended from Chhalar 
Sal, the champion of the independence of Bundelkhand in the 
i8th century. The maharaja Lokpal Singh died in 1898, leaving 
an only son, Madho Singh, who, in 1902, was found guilty 
by a special commission on the charge of poisoning his uncle, 
and was deposed. The diamond mines, for which the state w.as 
formerly famous, are now scarcely profitable. There are no 
railways, but one or two good roads. The town of Panna is 
62 m. S. of Banda. Pop. (igoi), 11,346. It has a fine modern 
palace and several handsome temples and shrines. 

PANNAGE ( 0 . Fr. pasmge, from Med. Lat. pasmfitum, 
pasmticum for pastionaiicum, pascio ; pascere, to feed), an English 
legal term for the feeding of swine in a wood or forest, hence used 
of a right or privilege to do this. The word is also used generally 
of the food, such as acorns, beech-mast, &:c., on which tlie swine 
feed, 

PANNIER (Fr. panicr, Lat. panarium, a basket for carrying 
bread, panis), a basket for canying bread or other provisions; 
more especially a broad, flat basket, generally slung in pairs 
across a mule, pony or ass for transport. The term has also been 
applied to an overskirt in a w oman’s dress attached to the back 
of the bodice and draped so as to give a “ bunchy ” appearance. 
At various times in the history of costume this appearance 
has been produced by a framework of padded whalebone, 
steel, &c., used to support the dress, such frameworks being 
known as “ panniers.” At the Inns of Court, London, there was 
formerly an offleial known as a “ pannier man,” whose duties 
were concerned with procuring provisions at market, blowing 
the horn before meals, &c. The office has been in many of 
the inns long obsolete, and was formally abolished at the Inner 
Temple in 1900. At the Inner Temple the robed waiters in 
hall have been called ” panniers,” and apparently were in some 
way connected with the officer above mentioned, but the proper 
duties of the.two were in no way identical. 

PANNONIA, in ancient geography a country bounded north 
and east by the Danube, conterminous westward with Noricum 
and upper Italy, and southward with Dalmatia and upper 
Moesia. It thus corresponds to the snuth-westem part of 
Hungary, with portions of lower Austria, Styria, Carniola, 
Croatia, and Slavonia, Its original inhabitants (Pannonii, 
sometimes called Paeonii by the Greeks) were probably of 
Illyrian race. From the 4th century b.c. it was invaded by 
various Celtic tribes, probably survivors of the hosts of Brennus, 
the chief of whom were the Carni, Scordisci and Taurisci. Little 
is heard of Pannonia until 35 b.c,, when its inhabitants, having 
taken up arms in .support of the Dalmatians, were attacked by 
Augustus, who conquered and (iccupied Siscia (Sissek). The 
country was not, however, definitely subdued until 9 b.c., when 
it was incorporated with IHyria, the frontier of which was thus 
extended as far as the Danube. In a.d. 7 the Fannonians, with 
the Dalmatians and other Illyrian tribes, revolted, and were 


overcome by Tiberius and Germanicui, after ji hard-fought 
campaign which lasted for two years.j In a.iV 10 Pannonia 
was organized as a separate province — according to A.W. Zumpt 
(Studia romana)y not till a.d. 20; at least, ^en the three 
legions stationed there mutinied ^terithe de^h of Augustus 
(a.d. 14), Junius Blaesus is spoken of bi Tacitus {Annala, i. 16) 
as legate of Pannonia and commander of tSe legions. Tlu*. 
proximity of dangerous barbarian tribes M’arcomanni) 

necessitated the presence of a large rjumber/of troops (seven 
legions in later times), and numerous Ifortrc^es were built on 
the bank of the Danube, Some timef between the years 102 
and 107, which marked the termination of tlfie first and second 
Dacian wars, Trajan divided the proviiw-e intd Pannonia superior 
(7 tti'ai), the western, and inferior (^ k^tcd), t)ie eastern portion. 
According to Ptolemy, these divisions wire separated by a 
line drawn from Arrabona (Raab) in the north to Servitium 
(Gradiska) in the south; later, the boyndary was placed farther 
east. The whole country was sometimes called the Pannonias 
(Pannomae). Pannonia superior was under the consular legate, 
who bad formerly administered the single province, and ha(l 
three legions under his control : Pannonia inferior at first under 
a praetorian legate with a .single legion as garrison, after Marcus 
Aurelius under a consular legate, still with only one legion. 
The frontier on the Danube was protected by the establishment 
of the two colonies Aelia Mursia (Esse) and Aelia Aquincum 
(Alt-Ofen, modern Buda) by Hadrian. 

Under Diocletian a fourfold division of the country was 
made. Pannonia inferior was divided into (t) Valeria (so called 
from Diocletian’s daughter, the wife of Galerius), extending 
along the Danube from Altinum (Mohacs)to Brigetio (6-Sz6ny), 
and (2) Pannonia secunda, round about Siimium (Milrovilz) at 
the meeting of the valleys of the Save, Drave, and Danube. 
Pannonia superior was divided into (3) Pannonia prinia, ils 
northern, and (4) Savia (also called Pannonia ripariensis), ils 
southern part. Valeria and Pannonia prima were under a 
praeses and a dux; Pannonia secunda under a consularis and a 
dux; Savia under a dux and, later, a cotreclor. In the middle 
of the 5th century Pannonia w’as ceded to the Huns by 
Theodosius II,, and after the death of Attila .siuccssivcly 
passed into the hands of the O.strogoths, Longobards (Lombards), 
and Avars. 

The inhabitants of Pannonia are described as brave and 
warlike, but cruel and treacherous. Except in the mountainous 
districts, the country was fairly productive, especially after the 
great forests had been cleared by Probus and Galerius. Beft>r<j 
that time timber had been one of its most important exports. 
Its chief agricultural products were oats and barley, from which 
the inliabitants brewed a kind of beer named sabaea. V’ines and 
olive-trees were little cultivated, the former having been first 
introduced in the neighbourhood of Sinnium by Probus. 
Saliunca (Celtic, na d) was a common growth, as in Noricum. 
Pannonia was also famous for its breed of hunting-dogs. Although 
no mention is made of its mineral wealth by the ancients, it is 
probable that it contained iron and silver mines. Its chief 
rivers were the Dravus (Drave), Savus (Save), and Arrabo 
(Raab), in addition to the Danuvius (less correctly, Danubius), 
into which the first three rivers flow. 

The native settlements consisted of pagi (cantons) containing 
a number of vici (villages), the majority of the large towns being 
of Roman origin. In Upper Pannonia were Vindobona (Vienna), 
probably founded by Vespasian; Camuntum {q.v.y Petronell); 
Arrabona (Raab), a considerable military station; Brigetio; 
Savaria or Sabaria (Stein-am-Anger), founded by Claudius, a 
frequent residence of the later emperors, and capital of Pannonia 
prima; Poetovio (Pettau); Siscia, a place of great importance 
down to the end of the empire; Emona (Laibach), later assigned 
to Italy; Nauportus (Ober-Laibach). In Lower Pannonia were 
Sirmium, first mentioned in a.d. 6 , also a frequent residence 
of the later emperors; Sopianae (Funfkirchen), seat of the 
preuses of Valeria, and an important place at the meeting of 
five roads; Aquincum, the residence of the dwt of Valeria, the; 
seat of Ugio ii adjutrix. 
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See J.Marquardt, Rdmische Siae^efwaltung, i. (and ed., x88i)»a9i; 
Corpus inscriptionum latinarum, iii. 415; G. Zippel, Die fdnrisch* 
Heffschaft in lU^en (Leipzig, 1877); Mommsen, Provinces of the 
Roman Empire (Eng. trans.), i. 22, 38; A. Forbiger, Handbueh der 
alien Geographic von Europa (Hamburg, 1877); article in Smith's 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, ii. (1873^ Ptolemy, 
ii. 15, 16; Pliny, Nat. Hist. ii. 28; Strabo vii. 313; Dio Cassius 
xlix. 34-38, liv. 31-34, Iv. 28-32; Veil Pat. ii. no. 

PANOPLY, a complete suit of armour. The word represents 
the Gr. iravcnrXia {nos, all, and uttAu, arms), the full armour of a 
hoplite or heavy-armed soldier, i.e. the shield, breastplate, helmet 
and greaves, together with the sword and lance. As applied 
to armour of a later date, “ panoply ” did not come into use till 
the end of the i6th and beginning of the 17th century, and was 
then used of the complete suits of plate-armour covering the 
whole body. Tlie figurative use of the word is chiefly due to 
the phrase 1) TravoTrAia too @«ov, “ the whole armour of God ” 
(£ph. vi. ii). 

PANORAMA (Gr. wav, all, and Spa/M, view), the name given 
originally to a pictorial representation of the whole view visible 
from one point by an observer who in turning round looks 
successively to all points of the horizon. In an ordinary picture 
only a small part of the objects visible from one point is included, 
far less being generally given than the eye of the observer can 
take in whilst stationary. The drawing is in this case made by 
projecting the objects to be represented from the point occupied 
by the eye on a plane. If a greater part of a landscape has 
to be represented, it bec'omcs more convenient for the artist 
to suppose himself surrounded by a cylindrical surface in whose 
centre he stands, and to project the landscape from this position 
on the cylinder. In a panorama such a cylinder, originally of 
about 60 It., but now extending to upwards of 130 ft. diameter, 
is covered with an accurate representation in colours of a land- 
scape, so that an observer standing in tlie centre of the cylinder 
sees the picture like an actual landscaije in nature completely 
surround him in all directions. This gives an clTcrt of great 
reality to the picture, which is skilfully aiflcd in various ways. 
The observer stand.; on a platform representing, say, the flat 
roof of a house, and the .spare between thi.s platform ;vnd the 
picture is covered with real objects which gradually blend into 
the picture itself. The picture h lighted from above, but a 
roof is spread over the central platform so that no light but 
that reflected from the picture reaches the eye. To make this 
light appear the more brilliant, the passages and staircase 
which lead the spectator to the platform are kept nearly dark. 
These panoramas, .suggested by a German architectural painter 
named llrei.sig, were first executed by Robert Barker, an 
Edinburgh artist, who exhibited one in Edinburgh in 1788, 
representing a view of that city. A view of London and 
views of sea fights and battles of the Napoleonic wars followed. 
Panoramas gained less favour on the continent of Europe, 
until, after the Franco-German War, a panorama of the siege 
of Parts was exhibited in Paris. Since then some notable 
panoramas have been on view in the cities of Europe and 
America. 

The name panorama, or panoramic view, is also given to 
drawing.s of views from mountain peaks or other points of view, 
such as are found in many hotels in the Alps, or, on a smaller 
scale, in guide-books to Switzerland and other mountainous 
districts. In photography a panoramic camera is one which 
enables a wide picture to be taken. 

PANPSYCHISM (Gr. wSiv, all; ypvxV} soul), a philosophical 
term applied to any theory of nature which recognizes the 
existence of a psychical clement throughout the objective 
world. In such theories not only animals and plants but even 
the smallest particles of matter are regarded as having some 
rudimentary kind of sensation or “ soul,” which plays the same 
part in relation to their objective' activities or modifications as 
the soul does in the case of human beings. Such theories are 
the modern scientific or semi-scientific counterparts of the 
primitive animism of savage races, and may be compared with 
the hylozoism of the Greek physicists. In modern times the 
chief exponents of paopsychi-st views are Thomas Carlyle, 
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Fechner and Paulsen : a similar idea lay at the root of the 
physical theories of the Stoics. 

PANSY, or Heartsease. This flower has been so long 
cultivated that its source is a matter of uncertainty* As we now 
see it, it is a purely artificial production, differing considerably 
from any wild plant known. It is generally supposed to ^ 
merely a cultivated form of Viola tricolor (see Violet), a corn- 
field weed, while others assert it to be the result of hybridixa- 
lion between V. tricolor and otiier species such as F, cdtaica, 
V . grandiflora, &c. Some experiments of M. Carri^re go to show 
that seeds of the wild V. tricolor will produce forms so like those 
of the cultivated pan.sy that it is reasonable to assume that that 
flower has originated from the wild plant by continuous selection* 
The changes that have been effected from the wild type are, 



Wiki Pansy {Viola tricolor). (About half nat. size.) 

1, Stamen, with spur. 3, Transverse section of same, 

2, l-*i.stil, afUr fcrtilizuLion, cut 1-3 cuiurgud. 

Icni^hwise, .‘.liowin,!; the iiunier- 

OU.S parielally athiChed oviile.s. 

however, more .striking to the eye than really fundamental* 
Increase in size, an alteration in form, by virtue of which the 
narrow oblong petals are converted into circular ones, and 
variations in the intensity and distribution of the colour — the.se 
are the changes that have been wrought by continued selection, 
while the more essential parts of the flower have been relatively 
unaffected. The modern varieties of the pansy consist of the 
show varieties, and tlie fancy varieties, obtained from Belgium, 
and now very much improved. Show varieties are subdivided 
according to the colour of the flowers into seifs, white grounds 
and yellow ground.s. The fancy or Belgian pansies have 
various colours blended, and the petals are blotched, streaked 
or edged. The bedding varieties, known as violas or tufted 
pansies, have been raised by crossing the pale-blue Viola 
cornuta, and also V. lutea, with the show pansic.s. They arc 
hardier than the true pansies and are free-blooming sorts marked 
rather by effectiveness of colour in the mass than by quality 
in the individual flower; they are extremely useful in spring anff 
summer flower-gardening. 

The pansy flourishes in well enriched garden soil, in an open but 
cool situation, a. loamy soil being preferable. Cow-dung is the besjt 
manure on a light soil. The ostaldished sorts are increased by 
cuttings, whilst seeds are sown to procure novelties. The cuttings, 
which should comLst by preference of the smaller non-flowering 
growths from the base of the phint, may be inserted early in Sep- 
tember, in sandy soil, under a hand-light or in boxes under glass, and 

XX. 22a 
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a www n as ropted ^should bcjremoved toa freah bed of iiac sandy aoil. 
Vhia seeds may be sown in July, August ot' September. The bed 
•Do^ be prepared early in September, to be in readiness for planting, 
ftribcuig well manured vritb cow-dung and trenched up to. a depth 
lata-lL Xlie pboits should be planted Jn rows at about a foot apart. 
J[n sprung they Should be mulched with half-roltcn manure, ana the 
ja fcoo lc as they lengthen should be pegged (l<nvn into tliis enriched 
joBtfare'te imlucc tlie formation of nesv roots. If the blooms show 
ayii oi exhaustion ‘by the inconstancy of their colour or marking, 
ajfttke-flDwcrB ahoukl be, picked off, and this top-dre.saing and pegging- 
doarn ■process .pcxformejl in a thorough manner, watering in dry 
wesiQicr, and keepipg as cool as possible. Succesaionai beds may be 
about February, 'the young plants being struck later, emd 
'■rialBred in cold frames. The. fancy panmos require similar treatment, 
iMfc are j^nerally of a more vigorous constitution. 

Wlien .grown in pots in a cold frame, about lialf a dozen shoots 
fl&ng out a 6- in. pot, pansies arc very handsome decorative objects. 
Vhe CBttings Should ^ struck early in August, and the plants 
nikifbed loto their blooming-pots by tlic middle of October, a rich 
■epen loamy compost is necessary to success, and they mu.st be kept 
Iree of aplddcs. Both the potted plants and those grown in the 
•apenbeds benefit by the use. of liquid manure. 

VMTAENUS, head of the catechetical school at Alexandria, 
C. AJ>. 180-200, known chiefly as having been the master of 
Qemcnt, who succeeded him, and of Alexander, bishop of 
Jerosalem. Clement speaks of him as the “ Sicilian bee,” but 

Jbtis birth and death nothing is known. Kusebius and Jerome 
vptak of him as having been, originally at least, a Stoic, and as 
aning been sent, on account of his zeal and learning, as a mis- 
asbnary to “India.” There is some reason to think that this 
aaeans the Malabar coast. There was a considerable intercourse 
ketareen south India and the east Mediterranean at the time, 
and Christian thought po.ssibly did something to mould the great 
s^tem of Tamil philosophy known as the Saiva Siddhanta. 
FjUEdBCDus “ expounded the treasures of divine doctrine both 
and in writing,” but only a few brief reminiscences of his 
are extant (see Routh, Rel. sac. i. 575-383). Lightfoot 
suggests that the conclusion of the welbknown Kpistleto Di(^- 
iicliis,'cbs. zr, 12, may be the work of Pantaenus. Clement 
thew^t higlUy of his abilities, and Origen appeals to his 
aufthozity in connexion with the inclusion of philosophy in the 
tiieidDipcal course. 

MSTALOON (Ital. panlalone), a character in the old Italian 
fippulu comedy, said to represent a Venetian, from the favourite 
Yeuetisn saint San Pantaleone, and transferred from it to 
puHomime {q.v.). The Italian pantaloon was always a silly 
«idtnan with spectacles and wearing slippers, and his character 
^■acs maintained in pantomime and has also made his name a 
afiMiiym for a tottering dotard, as in Shakespeare’s As You Like 
it {a. vii. 158). From the Venetian usage the word “ panta- 
iown ’* ^whence “ pants ”) has also been given to certain forms 
«C.gsn]^t for the leg.<i, the exact meaning varying at different 


CAHTECHinCOll, an invented word, from Gr. iras, all, and 
^ci QpmS it of or belonging to the arts (rcxrat), originally used 
4 B Kbejuame of a bazaar in which all kinds of . artistic work wa.s 
U was established in Motcomb Street, Belgrave Square, 
lamdon, early in the igfh centu^, but failed and was turned 
into a furniture di^ository, in which sense the word has now 
fmssefl into general usage. The large vans used for removing 
kamiture are hence known as pantechnicon vans or j-ontech- 
sicoBs .amply. 

or Paktalaria (ancient Cafryn* *),an island in 
fheKedlterranean, 62 m. S. by W. of the south-western extremity 
and 44 m. E. of the African coast, belonging to the 
Sk^bmprovlnce of Trapani. Pop. (1901), 8683. It Is entirely 
mokanic origin, and about 45 «q. m. in area; the highest point, 
an extinct crater, is 2743 ft. above sea-level. Hot mineral 
Sjpnngs and ebullitions of steam still testify to the presence of 
%iflbcanlc activity. The island is fertile, but lacks fresh water. 
Hhe principal town (pop. about 3000) is on the north-west, upon 
flBheicnty harbour (only fit for small steamers), which is fortified. 
tPheDe.is also a penal colony here. The island can be reached by 
aftwwwer from iVapani, and lies dose to the main route from east 
west through the Mediterranean. In 1905 about 300,000 
^ The name is Semitic, but its meaning is uncertain. 


gallons of wine (mostlv sweet wine), and .1900 tons of dried 
raisins, to the value 01/34/^20, .were eaqported. 

On the west coast, 2 m. south-east of the, harbour, a neoUtluc 
village was situated, with a rampart of small blocks of Obsidian, 
about 35 ft. high, 33 ft. wide at the base, and 16 at the top, upon 
the undefended eastern side : within it remains of huts were 
found, with pottery, tools of obsidian, &c. The objects dis- 
covered arc in the museum at Syracu.se. To the south-east, in 
the district known as the Cunelic, are a large number of tombs, 
known as sesi, similar in character to the meraghi of Sardinia, 
though of smaller size, consisting of round or elliptical towers 
with sepulchral chambers in them, built of rough blocks of lava. 
Fifty-seven of them can still be traced. The largest is an ellipse 
of about 60 by 66 ft., but most of the sesi have a diameter of 
20-25 • The identical character of the pottery found in the 

sesi with that found in the prehistoric village proves that the 
former are the tombs of the inhabitants of the latter. This 
population came from Africa, not from Sicily, and was of Iberian 
or Ibero-Ligurian stock. After a considerable interval, during 
w-hich the island probably remained uninhabited, the Cartha- 
ginians took possession of it (no doubt owing to its importance as 
a station on the way to Sicily) probably about the beginning of the 
7 th century b.c., occupying as their acropolis the twin hill of 
San Marco and Sta Teresa, i m. south of the town of Panlelleria, 
where there are considerable remains of wtills in rectangular 
blocks of masonry, and also of a number of cisterns. Punic 
tombs have also been discovered, and the votive tcrra-cottas 
of a small sanctuary of the Punic period were found near the 
north coast. 

The Romans occupied the island as the Fasti Triumphales 
record in 255 b.c., lost it again the next year, and recovered it in 
2.17 B.c. Under the empire it served as a place of banishment for 
prominent persons and members of the imperial family. The 
town enjoyed municipal rights. In 700 the Christian population 
was annihilated by the Arabs, from whom the island was taken 
in 1123 by Roger of Sicily. In 1311 a Spanish fleet, under the 
command of Requesens, won a con.siderable victory here, and his 
family became princes of Pantelleria until 1553, when the town 
was sacked by the Turks. 

See Orsi, “Pantelleria” (in Monumenti dei Lincei, i8gg, ix. 
193-284.) (T. As.) 

PANTHEISM (Gr. irav, all, 0cop, god^, the doctrine which 
identifies the universe with God, or God with the universe.* The 
term “ pantheist ” was apparently first used by John Toland in 
1705, and it was at once Ropted by French and English writers, 
liiough the term is thus of recent origin, the system of thought 
or attitude of mind for which it stands may be traced . back both 
in European and in Eastern philosophy to a very early stage. 
At the same time pantheism almost necessarily presupposes a 
more concrete and less sophisticated conception of God and the 
universe. It presents itself historically as an intellectual revolt 
against the difficulties involved in the presupposition of theislic 
and polytheistic systems, and in .philosophy as an attempt to 
solve the dualism of the one and the many, unity and difference, 
thought and extension. Thus the pious Hindu, confronted by 
the impossibility of obtaining perfect knowledge by the senses 
or by reason, finds his sole perfection in the conteinplation of the 
infinite (Brahma). In Greece the idea of a fundamental unity 
behind the plurality of phenomena was present, though vaguely, 
in the minds of the early physicists (.see Ionian School}, but 
the -first thinker who focused the problem clearly was Xeno- 
phanes. Unlike the Hindu, Xenophanes inclined to pantheism 
as a protest against the anthropomorphic polytheism of the time, 
which seemed to him improperly to exalt one of the .many 
modes of finite existence into the place of the Infinite. Thus 
Xenophanes for the first time postulates a supreme God whose 

" Strictly, pantheism is to identify “the univeree with Cod, while 
the term " pancosmism ’* (irSi», it^/109, the universe) .has frMuently been 
used for the identifleafion of God with the universe. For practical 
purposes this refinement is of small value, the two ideas being aspects 
of the same thing; cf. A. M. Fairbaim, Studies in ‘Philos. Pelig. 
Hist. (1877), p. 392. Both “ Atheism " {qjv.) and “ Aeosmiam “ are 
used aS'COQtradictories. 
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diBsacteribtic is primarily the aegation^of the f'inite. A similar 
metai^Qffiic from a different 6tartii>g-point is found in Heraclitus, 
who populates behind the peifi^ually chaj^gmg universe of 
phoiomena a One which remains. This attitude towards 
eodstence, expressing itself in different phraseology, has been 
prominent to a greater or less degree since Xenoi)hanes and 
Heraclitus. Thus the metaphysic of Plato finds realty only in 
the “ Idea,” of which all phenomena are merely imperfect copies. 
Neoplatonism (and especially Plotinus) adopted a similar atti- 
tude. The Stoics, with the supreme object of giving to human 
life a definite unity and purpose, made the individual a part of 
the univer.se and sought to obliterate all differences. The uni- 
verse to them is a manifestation of divine reason, while all things 
come from and return to (the 6S6s av« Karw) the Tn/cv/ua Sidmjpov, 
the ultimate matter. The same problems in a different context 
confronted the monotheistic religions of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. We find Philo T udaeus endeavouring to free the concept 
of the Old Testament Yaliweh from antliropomotphic character- 
istifs and finite determinations. But though Philo sees the 
difficulties of the orthodox Judaism he cannot accept pantheism 
or in3r5ticism so far as to give up the .personality of God (see 
Logos). 

With Neoplatonism we enter upon a somewhat different 
though closely allied attitude of mind. To Plotinus God lies 
beyond sense and im^ination : all the theologian can do is to 
point the way in which the thinker must travel. Though the 
spirit and the language of Plotinus is closely allied to that of 
pantheism, the ircsult of his thinking is not pantheism but 
mysticism. This may be briefly illustrated liy a comparison 
with the greatest of modern pantheist.^, Spinoza. To him God 
is the immanent principle of the universe — “ Dcus sive Natura.” 
On the principle that every thing whicli is determined (finite) 
is “ negated ” (“ detenninatio est negatio ”), God, -the ultimate 
reality must be entirely undetermined. To explain the universe 
Spanofza proceeds to argue that God, though undetermined 
extra, is capable of infinite self-determination. Thus God, 
the causa sui, manifests himself in an infinite multiplicity of 
particular modes. Spinoza is, therefore, both pantheist and 
pancosmist : God exists only as realized in the cosmos : the 
cosmos exists only as a manifestation of God. Plotinus, on 
the other hand, cannot admit any realization or manifestation 
of the Infinite : God is necessarily above the world — he has no 
attributes, and is unthinkable. Such a viaw is nut pantheism 
but mysticism {q.v.), and should be compared with the theology 
of Oriental races. 

I The semi^Oriontal mysticism of the Neoplatonists and the 
Logos doctrines of the Stoics alike influence early Clu-istian 
doctrine,.a 3 id the pantheistic view isiound frequently in medieval 
tfaeology (e.g. in Erigena, Meister Eckhardt, Jakob Boehme). 
The Arabic scholar Averroes gave Aristotle to western Europe 
in a pantheistic garb, and thus influenced medieval scientists. 
So ii&uxio constructed a personified nature, and the scientific 
and huroanistic era began. The ipantheism of Spinoza, com- 
IwikiTlg as it did the religious and the scientific points of view, 
bad a wide influence upon thought and culture. Schclling (in 
bis Identity->philosophy) and Hegel both carried on the pantlU- 
astic tradition, which after Hegel bre^e up into two lines of 
the one pantheistic the other atheistic. 

From the religious point of view there are two main problems. 
Tbe first is to establish any real relation between the individual 
wnd God without destroying personality and with it the whole 
idea of human responsibility and .free will : the second is to 
wxphun the infinity of God without destroying his personality. 
La what sense can God be outside the world (see Deism) : in 
wfaat sense in.it (pantheism) ? The.great objection to pantheism 
as that, though ostensibly it magnifies the Creator and gets. rid 

the difficult dualism of Creator and Creation, it tends prac- 
ftioally to dei^ his existence in any practical intelligible sense. 

See, farther, Thbtsm; Dbibh; Athbism; Ab 601 ,U 3 !E. 

HUITBEOH (Lot. .panikeutn or pantheon', Or. all- 

from vais, aB; and god), the name 0! two buildings in 


Rome and Paris respectively; more generally, the name of any 
building in which as a mark of honour the bodies of the nation’s 
famous men are buried, or “ memorials ” or monuments .to them 
are placed. Thus We.stminster Abbey is sometimes 'Styled the 
British “ Pantheon,” and the rotunda in the Escorial where 
the kings of Spain are buried also bears Uie name. Near 
Regensburg {q.v.) is the pantheon of German worthies, known 
as the Valhalla. The first building to which the name was 
given was that built in Rome in 27 n.c. by Agrippa; it was 
burned later and the existing building was erected in the reign 
of Hadrian; since aid. >609 it has tMen a Qiristian church, 
S Maria Rotunda. It was the Paris building that gave rise 
to the generic use of the term for a building where a nation’s 
illustrious dead rest. The Pantheon in Pans was the churdi 
built in the classical style by Soufflot; it was begun in 1764 and 
consecrated to the patroness of The dty, Bainte GeneviAve. 
At -the Revolution it wa.s secularized under the name of Le 
Pantheon, and dedicated to the great men of the nation. It was 
reconsecrated in 1828 for worship, was again secularized in 
1830, was once more a place of worship from 1851 to r87o, and 
was then a third time secularized. On the entablature is 
inscribed the words Aux Grandes Ilomtnes La Patrie Reconnais- 
sante. U'he decree of 1885 finally established the building for 
the purpose for which The name now stands. 

PANTHER, another name for the leopard {q.v), also used m 
America as the name of tlic puma {q.v). The word is an adap- 
tation of Lat. panthera] Cr. TrdvOrfp, the supposed derivation of 
which from was, all, and 6 -qp, animal, gave rise to many tales 
and fables in mediev al bestiaries and later scientific woi^ks. 
The panilier was supposed to be a distinct animal from the 
pardus, pard, the leopard, to which also many legends were 
attached. In modern times a distinction had been unscientifi- 
cally drawn between a larger type of leopard to whidh the name 
panther was given, and .a smaller and more graceful specimen. 

PANTIN, a town of northern France in the department df 
Seine, on tlie Canal d’Ourcq, adjoining the fortifications of Paris 
on the north-oast. Pop. (1906), 32,604. The manufacture 
of .Ixiilcrs, railway wagons, machinery, oil, glass, chemicals, 
polish and perfumery, and the operations of dye-works, foundries 
and distillcrie.s, represent some of fhe varied branches of its 
industrial activity. There is also a state-manufactory of 
tobacco. 

PANTOGRAPH, or Pantagraph (from the Greek iravra, all, 
and ■ypditf>ti.v, to write), an instrument for making a reduced, an 
enlarged, or an exact copy of a plane figure. 


In its commonest form it consists of two long arms, AB and AC 
(fig. i), jointed together at A, and two short arms, PB and F£, 
fointed together at F and with the 
long .arms at IJ and E; FD is made 
exactly equal to AE and FE to 
AD, so that ADFE is a parallelo- 
gram whatever the angle at A. 

'i'he instrument is supported parallel 
to the paper on castors, on which it 
moves freely. A tube is usually 
fixed vertically at c, near the ex- 
tremity of the long arm AC, and 
similar tubes are mounted on plates 
which slide along the short arms 
HD and FD; they are intended to hold either the ascle pin on a 
weighted fulcrum round wliich the instrument turns, or a .stexd 
pointer, or a pencil, interchangeably. When the centres of the tubes 
are exactly in a straight line, as on the dotted line bfc, the smdll 
triangle hfD will always be similar to the largo triangle<&e^ ; and then, 
if the fulcrum is placed under b, the pencil at /, and the pointer at c, 
when the instrument is moved round the fulcrum as a pivot, the .pcodl 
and the pointer will move parallel to each other through distances 
which will be respectively in the inroportion of bf to be. thus fhe pcndl 
at / draws a reduced copy df the map under the jwintcr at e; if the 
pencil and the pointer were interchanged an enlarged, copy would :ho 
drawn; if the fulcrum and pencil were interchanged, and the sliders 
set for f to bisect be, the map would be copied exactly. Lines are 
engrav^ on the arms BD and FD, to indicate the positions to which 
the sliders must be set for the ratios i, . ., which art commonly 
required. 

The sqnare pantograph of Adrian Gavard consistaof two graduated 
arms whioh are pivoted on a plain bar^and connectedly a graduated 
bar sliding between them throughout their entire len^, to be siet 



Fig. I, 
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at any required distance from the plain bar; a sliding plate carrying 
a vertical tube, to hold either the axle of the fulcrum, the pencil, 
or the pointer, is mounted on one of the arms and on a prolongation 
of the plain bar beyond the other arm, and also on the graduated 
connecting bar; and an additional arm is provided by means of which 
reductions below or enlargements above the scales given on the 
instrument can be readily effected. 

The fido^vaph (Gr. tIBat, form) is designed to supersede the panto- 
graph, which is somewhat unsteady, liaving s>evcral supports and 
joints. It is composetl of three graduated bjirs, one of wliich is held 
over a fulcrum and carries the others, which arc lighter, one at each 
extremity. The three bars arc movable from end to end in box- 
sockets, each having an index and a vernier in contact with the 
graduated scale. The box-socket of the principal bar turns round 
the vertical axle of tlie fulcrum; that of each side bar is attached 
to a vertical axle, which also carries a grooved wheel of large 
diameter and turns in a collar at either end of the principal bar. 
The two wheels are of exactly the same diameter and arc connected 
by a steel band fitting lightly into the grooves, so that they always 
turn together through identical arcs; thus the side bars over which 
they are respectively mounted, when once set parallel, turn with 
them and always remain paralh'l. A pointer is held at the end of 
one of the side bars and a pencil at the diagonally op]>osite end of 
the other. The bars may be readily set by their graduated scales 
to positions in which the distances of the pencil and the pointer 
from the fulcrum will always bo in the ratio ot the given and the 
required map scales. 

Numerous other modifications have been jiroposed from lime to 
lime; many forms arc described in G. Ptllehn's Dcr Pantograph 
(Berlin, 1903). 

• PANTOMIME, a term which has been employed in different 
senses at different times in the history of the drama. Of the 
Roman pantomimus, a .spectacular kind of play in which the 
functions of the actor were confined to pesticulation and dancing, 
while occasional music was sung by a chorus or behind the scenes, 
some account is given under Drama. In Roman usage the 
teem was applied both to the actor of thi.s kind of play and to 
the play itself; less logically, we also use the term to signify 
the method of the actor when confined to gesticulation. His- 
torically speaking, so far as the Western drama is concerned 
there is no intrinsic difference between the Roman pantomimus 
and the modern “ ballet of action,” cxccfit that the latter is 
accompanied by in.strumeiital mu.sic only, and that the per- 
sonage.s appearing in it are not usually ma.skod. The English 
“ dumb-show,” tlwugh fulfilling a special purpose of its otvn, 
was likewise in the true sense of the word pantomimic. The 
modern pantomime, as the word is still used, more especially in 
connexion with the English stage, sif^nifics a dramatic enter- 
tainment in which the action is carried on with the help of 
spectacle, music and dancing, and in which the performance of 
that action or of if .s adjunrls is conducted by certain conventional 
characters, originally derived from Ittilian “masked comedy,” 
itself an adaptation of the fabulae AteVauae of ancient Italy. 
Were it not for this addition, it would be dilhcult to define 
modern pantomime so as to distinguish it from the masque; and 
the least rational of English dramatic species would have to be 
regarded as essentially identical v/ith another to which English 
literature owes some of its choicest fruit. 

The contributory elements which modern pantomime contains 
very speedily, though in varying proportions and manifold 
combinations, introduced thcmselve.s into the modern drama as 
it had been called into life by the Renaissance. In Italy the 
transition was almost imperceptible from tlie pastoral drama 
to the opera; on the Spanish stage ballets with allegorical 
figures and military spec tacles were known towards the close 
of the 1 6th century; m France ballets were introduced in the 
days of Marie de’ Medici, and the popularity of the opera was 
fully establksJied in the earlier part of the reign of Louis XIV. 
The history of these elements need not be pursued here, but 
there is a special ingredient in modern pantomime of which 
something more has to be said. From the latter part of the 
i6th century (Henry III. in 1596, sought to divert the dreaded 
states-general at Blois by means of the celebrated Italian com- 
pany of the Gelosi) professional Italian comedy {commedia dclV 
arte, called commedia alV im proviso only because of the skill with 
which the schemes of its plays were filled up by improvisation) 
had found its way to Paris with its merry company of characters. 


partly corresponding to the favourite types of regular comedy 
both ancient and modem, but largely borrowed from the new 
species of masked comedy — so called from its action being 
carried on by certain typical figures in masks — said to have been 
invented earlier in the same century by Angelo Beolco (Ruzzantc) 
of Padua. These types, local in origin, included Panlalone the 
Venetian merchant, who survives in the uncommercial Pantaloon, 
the Bolognese Dottore. The 'Aannis {Giovannis) were the do- 
mestic sc n'ants in this species of comedy, and included among 
other varieties the Arlecchino. This is by far the most interest- 
ing of tliese types, and by far the best discussed. The Arlecchino 
was formerly supposed to have been, like the rest, of Italian 
origin. The veiy remarkable contribution (cited below) of Dr 
Otto Driesen to the literature of folk-lore as well as to that of the 
stage seems however to establish the concliusion (to which earlier 
conjectures pointed) that the word Harlequin or Ucrlequin is of 
French origin, and that the dramatic figure of Harlequin is an 
evolution from the popular tradition of the harlekin-folk, 
mentioned about the end of the iitli century by the Norman 
Ordericus Vitalis. The “ damned souls ” of legend became the 
comic demons of later centuries, Uie croque-sots with the devil’s 
mask; they left the impress of their likeness on the hell-mouth 
of the religious drama, but were gradually humanized as a 
favourite type of the Parisian popular street-masques {charivaris) 
of the 14th and J5th centuries. Italian literature contains only 
a single passage before the end of the ifith century which can 
be brought into any connexion with this type — the alichino 
(cat’s back) of canto xxi. of the Inferno. The French harle- 
quin was, however, easily adopted into the family of Italian 
comedy, where he may, like his costume,^ have been associated 
with early national traditions, and where he continued to diverge 
from his fellow Zannis of the stolid sort, the Scapin of French 
comedy-farce. From the time of the performances in France of 
the celebrated Fedeli company, which played there at intervals 
from the lieginning lo the middle of the 17th century onwards, 
performing in a court ballet in 1636, Trislran Martinelli had been 
Its harlequin, and the character thus preceded that uf the 
Pari.sian favourite Trivelin, whose name Cardinal do Relz was 
fond of applying to Cardinal Mnzarin. There can be no pretence 
here of pursuing the French harlequin through his later develop- 
ments in the various species of the comic drama, including 
that of the marionettes, or of examining the iustory of lii.s 
supersession by Pierrot and of his ultimate extinction. 

Students of French comedy, and of Molk'rc in particular, are 
aware of the influence of tlie Italian players upon the progrc.ss 
of French comedy, and upon tlie works of its incomparable 
master. In other countries, where the favourite types of 
Italian popular comedy had been less generally seen or were 
unknown, popular comic figures such as the English fools and 
clowns, the tlerman Uonswurst, or the Dutch PickeUiering, were 
ready to renew themselves in any and every fashion w'hich 
preserved to them the gross salt favoured by their patrons. 
Indeed, in Germany, where the U‘rm pantomime was not used, 
a rude fiwm of dramatic buffoonity, corresponding to the coarser 
sides of the modern English .species so-callcd, long flourished, and 
threw buck for centuries the progress of the regular drama. 
The banislimcnt of llanswursi from the German stage was 
formally proclaimed by the famous at:trcss Caroline Neuber at 
Leipzig in a play composed for the purpose in 1737. After being 
at last suppressed, it found a commendable substitute in tlie 
modern Zauberposse, the more genial Vienna counterpart of the 
Paris fccrie and the modern English extravaganza. 

In England, where the masque was only quite exceptionally 
revived after the Restoration, the love of spectacle and other 
frivolous allurements wa.s at fir.st mainly met by the various 
forms of dramatic entertainment which went by the name of 
“ opera.” In the preface to Albion and Albanius (1685), Drydcn 
gives a definition of opera which would fairly apply lo modem 
extravaganza, or to modern pantomime with the liarlequinadc 

’ The traditional costume of the ancient Roman tnimi included 
the centunculus or variegated (harlequin's.) jacket, the shaven head, 
the sooty face and the unshod feet. 
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left out. Character-dancing was, however, at the same time 
largely introduced into regular comedy; and, as the theatres 
vied with one another in seeking quocunque mode to gain the 
favour of the public, the English stage was fully prepared for the 
innovation which awaited it. Curiously enough, the long-lived 
but cumbrous growth called pantomime in England owes its 
immediate origin to the beginnings of a dramatic species which 
has artistically furnished congenial delight to nearly two centuries 
of Frenchmen. Of the early history of vaudeville it must here 
suffice to say that the unprivileged actors, at the fairs, who had 
borrowed some of the favourite character- types of Italian popular 
comedy, after eluding prohibitions against the use by them of 
dialogue and song, were at last allowed to set up a comic opera 
of their own. Alwut the second quarter of the i8th century, 
before these performers were incorporated with the Italians, the 
light kind of dramatic entertainment combining pantomime 
proper with dialogue and song enjoyed high favour with the 
French and their visitors during this period of peace. The 
vaudeville was cultivated by Le Sage and other writers of mark, 
though it did not conquer an enduring place in dramatic litera- 
ture till rather later, when it had, moreover, been completely 
nationalized by the extension of the Italian types. 

It was this popular species of entertainment which, under the 
Tiame of pantomime, was transplanted to England before in 
France it had attained to any fixed form, or could claim for its 
productions any place in dramatic literature. Colley Cibber 
mentions as the first example, followed by “ that .Succession of 
monstrous Medlies,” a |)iece on the story of Mars and Venus, 
which was still in dumb-show; for he describes it as “ form’d into 
a connected Presentation of Dances in Character, wherein the 
Passions were so happily expressed, and the whole Story so 
intelligibly told, by a mute Narration of Gesture only, that even 
thinking Spectators allow’d it both a pleasing and a rational 
Entertainment.” There is nothing to .show that Harlequin and 
his companions figured in this piece. Gencst, who has no 
record of it, dates the period when such entertainments first 
came into vogue in England about 1723, In that year the 
pantomime of Harlequin Dr Fauslus had been protluced at Drury 
Lane — its author being John Thurmond, a dancing master, who 
afterwards (in 1727) published a grotesque entertainment called 
The Miser, or Waf>ner and Aberitoek (a copy of this is in tins 
Dyce Library). Ilercupon, in December 1723, John Rich 
(1602-1761), then lessee of the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
produced there as a rival pantomime The Necromancer, or 
History of Dr Faustns, no doubt, says Genest, “gotten up with 
superior splendour.” He had as early .as 17 1 7 been connected 
with the production of a piece called Harlequin Executed, and 
there seem tracc-s of similar entertainments as far back as the 
year 1700. But it was the inspiriting influence of French example, 
and the keen rivalry between the London houses, which in 1723 
really established pantomime on the English stage. Rich was 
at the time fighting a difficult battle against Drury I^ine, and 
his pantomimes at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and afterwards at 
Covent Garden, were extraordinarily successful. He was 
himself an inimitable harlequin, and from Garrick’s lines in his 
honour it appears that his acting consisted of “ frolic gestures ” 
without words. The favourite Drury I.^inc harlequin was 
Pinkethman (Pope's “ poor Pinky ”); readers of the Tatler 
(No. 188) will remember the ironical nicety with which his merits 
are weighed against those of his competitor Bullock at the 
other house. Colley Cibber, when described by Pope as “ mount- 
ing the wind on grinning dragons,” briskly denied having in 
his own person or otherwise encouraged such fooleries; in his 
Apology, however, he enters into an elaborate defence of hira.self 
for having allowed himself to be forced into countenancing 
the “gin-shops of the stage,” pleading that he was justified 
by necessity, as Henry IV. was in changing his relig'on. Another 
butt of Pope’s, Lewis Theobald, was himself the author of more 
than one pantomime; their titles already run in the familiar 
fashion, e.g. A Dramatick Entertainment, calVd Harlequin a 
Sorcerer with the Loves of Pluto and Proserpine (1725 ; the “ book 
of the words,” as it may be called, is in the Dyce Library). In 


I another early pantomime (also in the Dyce Library) called 
Perseus and Andromeda, with the Rape of Colombine, or The Flying 
Lovers, there are five “ interludes, three serious and two comic.” 
This is precisely in the manner of Fielding’s dramatic squib 
against pantomimes, Tumble-down Dick, or Phaeton in the Suds, 
first acted in 17-M, and ironically dedicated to “ Mr John Lun,” 
the name that Rich chose to assume as harlequin. It is a capital 
bit of burlesque, which seems to have been directly suggested by 
Pritchard’s Fall of Phaeton, produced in 1736. 

There seems no need to pursue further the history of English 
pantomime in detail. “ Things of this nature are above 
criticism,” as Mr Machine, the “ composer ” of Phaeton, says in 
Fielding’s piece. The attempt wa.s made more than once to free 
the stage from the incubus of entertainments to which the public 
persisted in flocking; in vain Colley Cibber at first laid down the 
rule of never giving a pantomime together with a good play; in 
vain his son Theophilus after him advised the return of part of 
the entrance money to those who would leave the house before 
the pantomime begun. “ It may be questioned,” says the 
chronicler, “ if there was a demand for the return of £20 in ten 
years.” Pantomime carried everything before it when there 
were several theatres in London, and a dearth of high dramatii: 
talent prevailed in all; and, allowing for occasional counter- 
attractions of a not very dissimilar nature, pantomime continued 
to flourish after the Licensing Act of 1737 had restricted the 
number of London play-houses, and after Garrick’s star had risen 
on the theatrical horizon. He was himself obliged to satisfy 
the public appetite, and to disoblige the admirers of his art, in 
deference to the drama’s most imperious patrons — the public at 
large. 

In France an attempt was made by Noverre {q.v.) to restore 
pantomime proper to the stage as an independent species, by 
treating mythological .subjects seriously in artificial ballets. 
This attempt, which of course could not prove permanently 
successful, met in England also with great applause. In an 
anonymous tract of the year 1789 in the Dyce Library, attributed 
by Dyce to Archdeacon Nares (the author of the Glossary), 
Nt)vcrre’s pantomime or ballet Cupid and Psyche is commended 
as of very extraordinary merit in the choice and execution of 
the subject. It seems to have been without words. The writer 
of the tract states that “ very lately the serious pantomime has 
made a new advance in this country, and has gained establish- 
ment in an English theatre but he leaves it an open question 
whether the grand ballet of Medea and Jason (apparently pro- 
duced a few years earlier, for a burlesf|ue on the subjei t came out 
in 1781) was the first complete performance of the kind produced 
in England. TTo also notes 'The Death of Captain Cook, adapted 
from the Parisian stage, as possessing con.siderablc dramatic 
merit, and exhibiting “ a pleiusing picture of savage customs and 
manners.’’ 

To conclude, the chief difference between the earlier and later 
forms of English pantomime seems to lie in the fact that in the 
earlier Harlequin pervaded the action, appearing in the comic 
scenes which alternated throughout the piece with the serious 
which formed the backbone of the story. Columbine (originally 
in Italian comedy Harlequin’s daughter) was generally a village 
maiden courted by her adventurous lover, w^hom village con- 
stables pursued, thus performing the laborious part of the police- 
man of the modern harlequinade. The brilliant .scenic effects 
were of course accumulated, instead of ui)on the transformation 
scene, upon the last scene of all, which in modern pantomime 
follows upon the shadowy chase of the characters called the rally. 
The commanding influence of the clown, to wdiom pantaloon 
is attached as friend, flatterer and foil, seems to be of compara- 
tively modern growth; the most famous of his craft was un- 
doubtedly Joseph Grimaldi (1779-1837). His memory is above 
all connected with the famous pantomime of Mother Goose, 
produced at Covent Garden in 1806. The older British type of 
Christmas pantomime, which kept its place in London till the 
’seventies, has been preserved from oblivion in Thackeray’s 
Sketches and Travels in London. The species is not yet wholly 
extinct; but, by degrees, the rise of the music-halls and the 
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popularity of' a new type of music'hall performer influenced 
character of the show which was given under the name of a 
Qnistmas pantomime at the theatres^ and it became more of a 
burlesque “ variety entertainment,” dovetailed into a fairy play 
and with the ” harlequinade ” part (which had formed the closing 
scone of the older sort) sometimes omitted. The word had really 
lost its meaning. The thing itself survived rather in such 
occasional appearances of. the Pierrot “ drama without words ” 
as charmed London playgoers in the early ’nineties in such 
pieces as L' Enfant prodigue. 

AuTiioRiTiES. — For a general survey see K. F. F. Flogel, 
Gesckiohtt des Grotesk-Komischen, revised ed. by F. W. Evcling 
(1867).; A. Pougin, DutioiiHaire histoviaue et pittor-esque du thidire 
(Paris, 1 880. As to the commedia deil* arte, masked, comedy, in 
Italy and' France, and their influence on French regular comedy, 
see L. Molantl, Moliire et la oomfdie italienne (and ed., Paris, 18G7); 
and O. Driesen's roniarkable study, Der Ursprung des Harlekin 
(Berlin, 1904). As to the Gernnin Uanswurst and Hanswurstiaden, 
see G. Gervinus, Geschichte der deutschen Uichtung, vol. iii. (Leipzig, 
1853) ; E. Devrient, Gesek. der deutschen Sckauspielkunst, vol. ii. (Lcin- 
zig, 1848) ; and as to the German Harlequin, Lessing’s Hembu^ische 
Dramatureie, No. i8- (1767), and the reference there to Jnstus 
Mdaer’s Martohin Oder l^ertheidigung des Oroiesh-KomUchen (176X). 
As to Enrfish pantomime, see Genest, Account of the English Stage 
(to vols., Bath, 1832), especially vol. iii.; Dihdin, Complete Hif-tory 
of the Stage (5 vols., London, 1800), esneeially vols. ii., iv., and v.; 
Apology for the Life of Colley Cibber, ed. R. W. Lowe (2 vols., London, 
i88g); P. Fitzgeraid, Life of Garrick It vols., London,. 1808). 

(A. W. W.) 

pant6n, a town of north-western Spain, in the province of 
Lugo; in a mountainous district, watered by the rivers Mino 
and Cabe. Pop% (iqoo), 1 a, 988b Livestock is extensively reared, 
and large quantities of wheat, wine, oats and potatoes are 
produced^ The other industries are distilling and linen 
manufacture. The nearest railway station is 6 m. east, at 
Montforte. 

PANTRY ( 0 . Fr. paneierie] Med. Lat. panetaria, a bread-shop, 
from panis, bread), originally a room in a house used for the 
storage of bread, hence ” panter ” or “ pander,” an officer of a 
household in charge of the bread and stores. In die royal house- 
hold of England the office was merged in that of butler. At 
coronations the oflice of ” panne ter ” was held by the lord of the 
manor of Kibworth Beauchamp; it was his duty to carry the 
salt-cellar and carving-knives to the royal table, and he kept 
these as his fee. The last holder of the office was Ambrose 
Dudley, son of John, duke of Northumberland, at Elizabeth’s 
coronation. At his death the manor reverted to die Crown. 
” Pantry ” was early widened in meaning to include a room in a 
house used for the storing of all kinds of food, and is now 
restricted to the butler’s or parlourmaid’s room, where plate, 
china, glass, &c., for the use of the table is kept, and duties in 
connexion with the serving of the table are performed. 

PANTUN (Pantoum), a form of verse of Malay origin. An 
imitation of the form has been adopted in French and also in 
English verse, where it is known as “ pantoum.” The Malay 
pantun is a quatrain, the first and third and the second and fourth 
lines of which rhyme. The peculiarity of the verse-form resides 
in the fact that the first two lines ^ve as a rule no actual 
connexion, in so far as meaning is concerned, with the two last, 
or with one another, and have for their faism d’etre a. means 

supplying rhymes for the concluding lines. For instance : — 
SenUdoh kayu durimba 
Benang hdrap bet'simpul puleh t 
Sunggoh dudok ber-tindek riba, 

Jdngan di-harap kata-han buleh. 

The rhododendron is a wood of the jungle. 

The strings within the frame-work of the loom are in a tangled 
knot. 

It is true that I sit on thy lap. 

But do not theretore cherish the hope that thou canst take 
any other liberty. 

Here, it will be seen, the first two lines have no meaning, 
though according to the Malayan mind, on occasion, these 
"rhyme-making” lines are hdd to contain some obscure, 
symbolical reference to those which follow them. The Malay 
u not exacting with regard to* the correctness of his rhymes, 


and' to his ear fintba andc rf tor ihynw . as. exactly as pSUk and 
bulelu It should also be noted that, in thfe above example, as; is 
not infrequently the case with the Malay ptenttm, there ia a 
similar attempt at rhyme betweax the initial words of the lines 
as well as between the word, with which they conclude, sermdah 
and simggohy benang and jdngatt, and hdrap and /rdmp all rhyming 
to the Malayan ear. There arc large numbers oi well-known 
pantun with which practicEiIly all M^ys are actpiainted, much 
as the commoner proverbs are familiar to. us all, and it is not an 
infrequent practice in conversation for the first line of a pantaue — 
viz. : one of the two lines to which no real meaning attaches^to 
be quoted alone, the audience being supposed fo possess the 
necessary knowledge to fit on the remaining lines for himself and 
thus to discover the significance of the allusion. Among cultured 
Malays, more especially those living in the neighbourhood of the 
raja’s court, new pantun are constantly being composed, many of 
them being of a highly topical character, and these improvisar 
lions are quoted from man to man until they become current like 
the old; well-known verses, though within a far more restricted 
area. Often too, the pantun is used iu love-making, but they are 
then usually composed for the exclusive use of the author and for 
the delectation of liis lady-loves, and do not find their way into 
the public stock of verses. “ Capping ” pantun is also a not 
uncommon pastime, and many Malays will continue such cow* 
tests for hours without once repeating the same verse, and often 
improvising quatrains when their stock threatens to become 
exhausted. When this game is played by .skilled versifiers, 
the pantun last quoted, and very frequently the .second line 
thereof, is used as the tag on to which to hang the succeeding 
verse. 

'The “ fmntoum. ” as a form of verse was introduced into French 
by Victonr Hugo in Les OrientaLes (1829). It was also practised 
by Theodore de Banville and Leconte de Lisle. Austin Dobson’s 
In Town is an example of its use, in a lighter manner, in 
English. In the French and EngUsh imitation the verse form is 
in four-line stanzas, the second and fourth line of each verse 
forming the first and third of the next, and so on to the last 
stanza, wliece the first and third line of the first stanza form 
the' second and fourth line. (U. Cn.) 

PANYASIS (more correctly, Pamyassis),. of Halicarnassus, 
Greek epic poet, unde or cousin of Herodotus, flourislied about 
470 B.r. He was put to death by the tyrant Lygdamis (r. 454)11 
His chief poems were the Heracleias in 14 books, describing the 
adventures of Hcrades in various parts of the world, and the 
l&nica in elegiacs, giving an account of tlie founding and settler 
ment of tlie Ionic colonies in Asia Minor. Although not much 
esteemed in lu.s own time, which wa.s^^ unfavourable to epie 
poetry, he was highly thought of by later critics, some of whom 
assigned him the next place to Homer (see Quintilian, Irest, orate 
X. I. 54); 'rhe few extant fragments show beauty and fullness of 
expression, and harmonious rhythm. 

Fra^mients in G. Kinkcl;, Epic. poet, fragmenta (1877), ed. scpax«- 
atcly by J. P. Tzschiriier (1842) ; F. P. Funckcj De Panyaadis vita 
(1837); K. Kraussc, De Panyasside (iSgi). 

PAOLL CESABE (X840-1902), Italic historian and palaeo- 
grapher, son of senator Baldassare Faolii, was bom and educated 
in Florence. At. the age of twenty -one he was given an appear 
ment in the record ofificG of his native city ; from 1865 to 1871 he 
was attached to the Archives of Sienna, but eventually relumed 
to Florence. In 1874 he was appointed first professor of palaeo- 
graphy and diplomatics at the Istituto di Studii Superior! in 
Florence, where he continued to work at the interpretation of 
MSS.. In 1887 lie became editor of the Archivio storico italiano^ 
to which he himself contributed numerous articles. His works 
consist of a larg^e number of historical essays, studies on palaeor 
graphy, transcxiptions of state and other papers,, reviews, &c, 

S«c C. Lupi, *' Ccsarc Paoli,.” in the Archivio storico iUUiano^ 
vol. xxix. (1902), with a complete list of his works. 

PAOLI,,BAjSQUALE (1725-1807), Corsican general and patriot^ 
was bom at Stretta in the parish, of Rostino* He was tire, son 
of Giaeinito Pooli,. who lu^ led the Corsican rebels against 
Genoese tyranny. Fasq^e: followed his father into exUc^ 
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serving witfv distinction in thr Neapolitan array; on his return 
to Corsioai (f .V.) he was chosen commandcr-in-chief of the rebel 
forces, and after a series of successful actions he drove- the 
Genoese from the whole itiand except a few' coast towns. He 
then set to work to reorgunwe the government, introducing 
many useful reforms, and he founded w university at Corte. In 
1767 he wrested the island of Capraia from the Genoese, who, 
despaaiiing of ever being ahle to subjugate Corsica, again sold 
their rights- over it to France. For two years Paoli fought 
desperately against the new invaders, until in 1769 he was de- 
feated by vastly superior forces under Count de Vaux, md obliged 
to take refuge in England. In, 1789 he went to Paris with the 
permission of the constituent assembly, anrl was afterwards sent 
back to Corsica with the rank of lieutenaint-general. Disgusted 
with the excesses of the revolutionary government and having 
been accused of treason by the Convention, he summoned a 
eonsulia, or assembly, at Corte in 1793, with himself as president 
and formally seceded from France. He then offered the suze- 
rainty of the island to the British government, but finding no 
support in that quarter, he was forced to go into exile once more, 
and Corsica became a French department. He retired to London 
in 1796, when he obtained a pension; he died on the 5th of 
February 1807. 

S«se Boswell’s Life of Johnson, and his Account' of Corsica and 
Memoirs of P. Paoli (1768); N. Tomniiiseoj “Lettera di-Pusquale dc 
Paoli" (in Archivio i^torico Ualiano, 1st series, vol. xi.), and Della 
Corsica, &-c. (ibiiL, nuova scric, voL xi., parte ii.); Pompd, De Vital 
de ta Corse (Paris, 1821) ; Giovaiuii Livi, " Lettere^ineditc <li Pasqualfe 
Paoli’ ’‘(in A'rch, star-. Hal., 5th series, vols. v. and vi.) ; Bartoli, Hhtoria 
di Pascal Paoli (Baslia, 1891) ; T.enci.sa, P. Paoli e la guerra d‘ indifen- 
denaa- della Corsica tMilano,. i8go); and Comte de Biittafunco, Frag- 
ments pour servir A yhis^ire de la Corse do. h I'jbg (Baetia, 1859). 

PAPACY 1 (a term formed on the analogy of “ abbacy ” from 
Lat. papa, pope; cf. Fr. papaute on the analogy of royaule. 
Florence of Worcester, a. i>. 1044, quoted by Du Cange; s.v. 
Papa, has the Latin form papeUia) the Nm Eng. Diet, quotes 
Gower, Conf. i, 258, as- the- earliest instance of the word Papacie), 
the name most commonly applied to the office and position of the 
bisht^ or pope of Rome, in respect both of the ecclesiastical and 
temporal authority claimed by him, i.e.. as successor of St Peter 
and Vicar of Christ, over the Catholic Church, and as sovereign of 
the former papal states. (See Pope and. Roman Cajholic 
Church.) 

I,— From the Origins to to 8 ^. 

The Christian community at Rome, founded, apparently, in 
the time of the emperor Claudius (41-54), at once assumed great 
importance, as is clearly attested by the Epistle to 
Primitive the Romans (58). It received later the vi.sit of Paul 
Roman while a prisoner, and, according to a tradition wliich 

Cbureti jg disputed, that of the apostle Peter. 

Peter died there, in 64, without doubt, among the Christians 
whom Nero had put to death as guilty of the burning of Rome. 
Paul's career was also terminated at Rome by martyrdom. Other 
places had been honoured by the presence and preaching of tliese 
great leaders of new-born Christianity; but it is at Rome that 
they had borne witness to the Gospel by the shedding of their 
blood; there they were buried, and their tombs were known and 
honoured. Tliese facts rendered the Roman Church in the 
highest degree sacred. About tlie time that Peter and Paul 
died in Rome the primitive centre of Christianity — that is to say, 
Jerusalem — was disappearing amidst the disaster of the war of 
the Roman Empire with the Jews. Moreover, the Church of 
Jerusalem, narrowed b)j Jewish Christian particularism, was 
hardly qualified to remain the metropolis of Christianity, whidi 
was gradually gaining ground in the Graeco-Roman world. 
The true centre of this world was thecapital of the Empire; the 
transference was consequently accepted as natural at an early 

1 This article is a lerenecal history in ovthna o£ the- papacy itsdif. 
Speciid periods or aspects are dealt with, io) ftUlar detail elsewhere, 
e.gi itt the biographical notices o£ the various popes, or in such 
articles as Choxch History* Roman CXthouc Church: Investi- 
TURBs; Canon Eaw; EecLESiAsmcAL JuRisDieTroN: uiiTitAMON- 
xantsar,: or' the articlia- on the- vaeiDna ecderiMtiraf, ooujicils.. 


datet The ideai that the Roman Chrirclk is at the head of tile- 
other Chunches,. and has towards them certain; duties consequent: 
on this position, is expressed in various ways, with raore c* ieaa. 
dearness, in writings such as those of Clemens Remumus, Ignatifiv 
of Antioch, and Hermaa. In the and eeatuiy all ChristendkHn 
flocked to Rome; there was a constant stream of people— bishops 
from distant parts, apologists or heresiarchs.. All that was-dbiK 
or taught in Rome was immediately echoed through all theetiier 
Churches; Irenaetis and Tertullian constantly lay stress uposrthc 
tradition of the Roman Church, which in those very early day»- 
was almost without rivals,, save in Asia, where tliere were a 
number of flourishing Churches, also apostolic in origin, fomunir 
a compact group and conscious of their dignity^ TTue gimat 
reception given to Polycarp on his visit to Rome in a.d. 15.5, aind 
the attitude of St Irenaeus show that on the- whole the trsi^taaas. 
of Rome and of Asia harmonized quite well. They came inUr 
conflict, however (c. a.d. 190), on tlie questioaof the celebratioo 
of the festival of Easter. The bishop of- Rome, Victor, desunil 
his colleagues in the various parts of the Empire to form tliens*^ 
selves into councils to inquire into this matter; 

The invitation was accepted by all; and, the covir Autbmftr ^ 
sultation resulting in favour of the Roman usage, Romam 
Victor thought fit to exclude the recalcitrant Churches 
of Asia from the Catholic communion. His conduct ta thxs 
dispute, though' its severity may have been open to critLctara,* 
indicates a very definite conception on his part of lus authniil|r 
over the uni versa! Church. In the 3rd century the sanie poritien! 
was maintained, and the heads of the Roman Church oontiooeil 
to speiik with the greatest authority. We find cases odt tfacar 
intervention in the ecclesiastical affairs of Alexandria;, of tbe- 
East, of Africa, Gaul and Spain. 'I'liDugh the manner in wItkiE 
they wielded their authority sometimes meets with crilaaoDa 
(Irenaeus, Cyprian, Firmilianus), tlxo principle- of it is never 
questioned. However, as time went on, certain ClnincfiBs; 
Wame powerful centres of Christianity, and even when thqjrtfici 
not axme- into conflict with her, their very existence tendW ton 
diminish the pre.stig& of the Roman Churelr. 

After the period of the persecutions had passed, fqr, the- 
great ecclesiastical- capitals Carthage, Alexandria, Antinrh; aaift 
Constantinople; as secondary centres of organization cantrifOxat 
and administration, drew to themselves and kept in Pmam tm 
their hands a sliare in ecclesiastical affairs. It was UmCa r hoO e^ 
only under quite exceptional circumstances that any 
need was felt for oecumenical decisions. Further, the directum 
of affairs, both ordinary and exlcaordinary, tended to pass.fioizKi 
the bishops to the state, which was now christianized. 
EasteraChurch had soon de facto as its headlthe Eastern emperaesa 
Henceforth it receded more and more from the influence the- 
Roman Churc:h, and this centrifugal movement was gceaily' 
helped by the fact that the Roman Churchy ha-ving cemwd 
know the Greek language, found herself practically ezachidhl 
from the-world of Greek Christianity. 

In the West also centrifugal forces made themselves; Mt«. 
After Cyprinn the African episcopate, in proportion as it pen- 
fectedi its oiganization, seeing to feel less and less the neeck fimr 
close relations with the apostolic see. In the 4thi century- tfae 
Donatist party was in open schism; the orthodox party had tist: 
upper hand in the time q£ Aurelius and Augustine; the regnlse* 
meeting of the councils further increased the corporate cofieirinm 
of the African Episcopal body. From them sprang & code of 
ecclesiastical Ihws and a whole judicial organization!. Witla 
this organization, under the popes 2ioBitn.u9, Boniface and Ceia-> 
tine, the Romaiu Church came into conflict on somewhat trenni. 
grounds, and was, on the whole, being: vrorsted' in the stnigg^ 
when the Vandal invasion of Africa took place, and- for neoxljr 
a century to come the Catholic communities were subjocteifto* 
very hard treatment. The revival which took plaiw under 
Byzantine ruk (6tb and: 7th centuries) was of little impottonccs; 

* Vicloc’a conduct in. this matter was not affiroved by a.nnmtirr 
of bishops (including Irenaeus), who protested agafn-iit it- 
{h.rrnapaitt\*Bia>ro!i) in the interests of peace and Christian Imho 
(Eosebiui, Hitt, etch v. 34)...— (Ed.} 
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but the autonomy which had been denied them under Aurelius 
was maintained to the end, that is to say, up till the Mahommedan 
conquest. 

During the 4th century it is to be noticed that, generally 
speaking, the Roman Church played a comparatively insignificant 
ThtRomaa West. From the time of popes Damasus 

Cbarcbia and Siricius various affairs were referred to Rome 
tba 4 tb from Africa, Spain or Gaul. The popes were asked 

caatary. gj^g decisions, and in answer to those demands 
drew up their first decretals. However, side by side with the 
Roman see was that of Milan, which was also the capital of 
the Western Empire. From time to time it seemed as if Milan 
would become to Rome what Constantinople was to Alexandria. 
However, any danger that menaced the prestige of Rome dis- 
appeared when the emperor Honorius removed the imperial 
residence to Ravenna, and still more so when the Western 
emperors were replaced in the north of Italy by barbarian 
sovereigns, who were Arians. 

■ In Spain, Gaul, Brittany and the provinces of the Danube, 
similar political changes took place. When orthodox Christianity 
Tbt Cbarcb gained the upper hand beyond the Alps and the 
/n tba Pyrenees, the episcopate of those countries grouped 

Teuionie itself, as it had done in the East, around the 
Kingdomt, sovereigns. In Spain was produced a fairly strong 
religious centralization around the Visigothic king and the metro- 
politan of Toledo. In Gaul there was no chief metropolitan; but 
the king’s court became, even sooner than that of Spain, the 
centre of episcopal affairs. The Britons and Irish, whose remote- 
ness made them free from restriction, developed still more decided 
individuality. In short, the working.s of all the Western epi.sco- 
pates, from Africa to the ocean, the Rhine and the Danube, lay 
outside the ordinary influence of the Roman see. All of them, 
RnMcttom down to the metropolitan secs of Milan and 
«/ tba Aquileia, practised a certain degree of autonomy, and 
Pmpat in the 6th century this developed into what is called 
Autbortty. ^j^g g(;|nsni of the Three Chapters. With the excep- 
tion of this schism, these episcopates were by no means in op- 
position to the Holy See. They always kept up relations of some 
kind, especially by means of pilgrimages, and it was admitted 
that in any disputes which might arise with the Eastern Church 
the pope had the right to speak as representative of the whole 
of the Western Church. He was, moreover, the only bishop of a 
great see — for Carthage had practically ceased to count — who 
was at that time a subject of the Roman emperor. 

This was the situation when St Gregory was elected pope in 
590. We may add that in peninsular Italy, which was most 
dearly under his ecclesiastical jurisdiction, the Lombards had 
spread havoc and ruin; so that nearly ninety bishoprics had been 
suppressed, either temporarily or definitively. The pope could 
act directly only on the bishoprics of the coast districts or the 
islands. Beyond this limited circle he had to act by means of 
diplomatic channels, through the governments of the Lombards, 
Franks and Visigoths. On the Byzantine side his hands were 
less tied; but here he had to reckon with the theory of the 
five patriari'hates which had been a force since Ju.stinian. 
According to Byzantine ideas, the Church was governed — 
under the supreme authority, of course, of the emperor — by the 
five patriarchs of Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch and 
Terusalem. Rome had for a long time opposed this division, 
but, since some kind of division was necessary, Irad put forward 
the idea of the three sees of St Peter—Rome, Alexandria and 
Antioch — those of Constantinople and Jerusalem being set aside, 
as resulting from later usurpations. But the last named were 
just the most important ; in fact the only ones which counted at 
all, since the monophysite secession had reduced the number of 
the orthodox in Syria and Egypt practically to nothing. This 
dissidence Islam was to complete, and by actually suppressing 
the patriarchate of Jerusalem to reduce Byzantine Christendom 
to the two patriarchates of Rome and Constantinople. 

There was no comparison between the two from the point of 
view of the East. The new Rome, where the emperor reigned, 
prevailed over the old, which was practically abandoned to the. 


barbarians. She was still by courtesy mven the precedence, but 
that was all; the council in TVullo (692) even claimed to impose 
reforms on her. When Rome, abandoned by the Rama mag 
distant emperors, was placed under the protection of Conmtaa- 
the Franks (754), relations between her and the Greek ttao^ 
Church became gradually more rare, the chief occasions being; 
the question of the images in the 8th century, the quarrel 
between Photius and Ignatius in the 9th, the affairs of the four 
marriages of the emperor Leo VI. and of the patriarch Theo- 
phylact in the loth. On these different occasions the pope, 
ignored in ordinary times, was made use of by the Byzantine 
government to ratify measures which it had found necessary to 
adopt in opposition to the opinion of the Greek episcopate. 

These relations were obviously very different from those which 
had been observed originally, and it would be an injustice to 
the Roman Church to take them as typical of her relations with 
other Christian bodies. She had done all she could to defend her 
former position. Towards the end of the 4th century, when 
southern lllyricum (Macedonia, Greece, Crete) was passing under 
the authority of the Eastern emperor, she tried to keep him within 
her ecclesiastical obedience by creating the vicariate of Thessa- 
lonica. Pope Zosimus (417) made trial of a similar organization 
in the hope of attaching the churches of the Gauls more closely 
to himself. It was also he who began the struggle against the 
autonomy of Africa. But it was all without effect. From the 
6th century onwards the apostolic vicars of Arles and Thessa- 
lonica were merely the titular holders of pontifical honours, with 
no real authority over tliose who were nominally under their 
jurisdiction. 

It w'as Gregory I. who, though with no premeditated intention, 
was the first to break this circle of autonomous or dissident 
Churches which was restricting the influences of the angary 
apostolic see. As the result of the missions sent to tba Onat, 
England by him and his successors there arose a Jf 90 -g 04 . 
church which, in spite of certain Irish elements, was and remained 
Roman in origin, and. above all, in spirit and tendency. In it the 
traditions of old culture and religious learning imported from 
Rome, where they had almost ceased to bear any fruit, found a 
new soil, in which they flourished. Theodore, Wilfrid, Benedict 
Biscop, Bede, Boniface, Ecgbert, Alcuin, revived the fire of learn- 
ing, which was almost cxtini't, and by their aid enlightenment 
was carried to the Continent, to decadent Gaul and barbarian 
Germany. The Churches of England and Germany, founded, far 
from all traditions of autonomy, by Roman legates, tendered 
their obedience voluntarily. In Gaul there was no hostility 
to the Holy See, but on the contrary a profound veneration 
for the great ('hristian sanctuary of the West. The Carolingian 
princes, when Boniface pointed them towards Rome, followed 
him without their clergy offering any resistance on grounds of 
principle. 'I'he ciuestion of reform having arisen, from the apos- 
tolic see alone could its fulfilment be expected, since in it, with 
the succession of St Peter, were preserved the most august 
traditions of Christianity. 

The surprising thing is that, although Rome was then included 
within the empire of the Franks, so that the popes were afforded 
special opportunities for activity, they showed for the most part 
no eagerness to strengthen their authority over the clergy beyond 
the Alps. Appeals and other matters of detail were referred 
to them more often than under the Merovingians. They gave 
answers to such questions as were submitted to them; the 
machinery moved when set in motion from outside; but the 
popes did not attempt to interfere on their own initiative. The 
Frankish Church was directed, in fact, by the government of 
Charlemagne and Louis the Pious. When this failed, as hap- 
pened during the wars and partitions which followed the death of 
Ix)uis, the fate of this Church, with no effective head and under no 
regulM direction, was very uncertain. It was then that a 
clerk who saw that there was but an uncertain 
prospect of help from the pope of his time, conceived 
the shrewd idea of appealing to the popes of the past, 
so as to exhort the contemporary generation through the mouth 
of former pop9«, from Qement to Gregory, This design was 
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realized in the celebrated forgery known as the “ False Decretals ” 
(see Decretals). 

Hardly were they in circulation throughout the Frankish 
Empire when it happened that a pope, Nicholas I., was elected 
who was animated by the same spirit as that which 
868 ^ 867 ^ ' had inspired them. There was no lack of oppor- 
tunities for intervening in the affairs not only of 
the Western but of the Eastern Church, and he seized upon 
them with great decision. He staunchly supported the patri- 
arch Ignatius against his rival, Photius, at Constantinople; 
he upheld the rights of Teutberga, who had been repudiated 
by her husband, Lothairll. of Lorraine, against that prince and 
his brother, the emperor Louis II.; and he combated Hincmar, 
the powerful metropolitan of Reims. It was in the course of 
tliis last dispute that the False Decretals found their way to 
Rome. Nicholas received them with some reserve; he refrained 
from giving them his .sanction, and only borrowed from them 
what they had already borrowed from authentic texts, but in 
general he took up the same attitude as the forger had ascribed 
to his remote predecessors. The language of his successors, 
Andrian 11 . and John VIII., still shows some trace of the energy 
and pride of Nicholas. But the circumstances were liecoming 
difficult. Europe was being split up under the influence of 
feudalism; Christendom was assailed by the barbarians, Norse- 
men, Saracens and, Huns; at Rome the papacy was passing 
into the power of the local aristocracy, with whom after Otto I. 
it was disputed from time to time by the sovereigns of Germany. 
It was still being held in strict subjection by the latter when, 
towards the end of the nth century, Hildebrand (Gregory VIl.) 
undertook its enfranchisement and began the war of the 
investitures from which the papacy was to issue with 

such an extraordinary renewal of its vitality. 

In Eastern Christendom the papacy was at this period an 
almost forgotten institution, whose pretensions were always 
Sctiismot combined opposition of the imperial 

Battmad authority, which w-as still preponderant in the 
waat, Byzantine Church, and the authority of the patri- 

archate of Constantinople, around which centred all that 
survived of Christianity in those regions. To complete tlic 
situation, a formal rupture had occurred in T054 between 
the patriarch Michael Cerularius and Pope Leo IX. 

In the West, Rome and her sanctuaries had always been held 
in the highest veneration, and the pilgrimage to Rome was 
aeaeral most important in the West. The pope, 

Posiiioaof as officiating in these holiest of all sanctuaries, 
iba Papacy as guardian of the tomb.s of St Peter and St Paul 
la Theory, inheritor of their rank, their rights, and 

their traditions, was the greatest ecclesiastical figure and the 
highest religious authority in the West. The greatest princes 
bowed before him ; it was he who consecrated the emperor. 
In virtue of the spurious donation of Constantine, forged at 
Rome in the time of Charlemagne, which was at first circulated 
in obscurity, but ended by gaining universal credit, it was 
believed that the first Christian emperor, in withdrawing to 
Constantinople, had bestowed on the pope all the provinces 
of the Western Empire, and that in consequence all sovereignty 
in the West, even that of the emperor, was derived from ponti- 
fical concessions. From all points of view, both religious and 
political, the pope was thus the greatest man of the West, the 
ideal head of all Christendom^ 

When it was necessary to account for this position, theologians 
quoted the text of the Gospels, where St Peter is represented 
as the rock on which the Church is built, the pastor of the sheep 
and lambs of the Ix>rd, the doorkeeper of the kingdom of heaven. 
The statement.s made in the New Testament about St Peter 
were applied without hesitation to all the popes, considered 
as his successors, the inheritors of his see {Petri sedes) and of 
all his prerogatives. This idea, moreover, that the bishops of 
Rome were the successors of St Peter was expressed very early 
— ^as far back as the and century. Whatever may be said as 
to its historical value, it symbolizes very well the great authority 
of the Roman Church in the early days of Qiristianity; an 
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authority which was then administered b^ the bishops of Rome, 
and came to be more and more identified with them. Tlv, 
councils were also quoted, and especially that of Nicaea, which 
does not itself mention the question, but certain texts of 
which contained the famous gloss ; Ecclesia rotnana semper habuit 
primatum. But this proof was rather insufficient, as indeed it 
was felt to be, and, in any case, nothing could be deduced from 
it save a kind of precedence in honour, which was never con- 
tested even by the Greeks. The Gospel and unbroken tradition 
offered a better argument. 

In his capacity as head of the church, “ and president of the 
Christian agape,” as St Ignatius of Antioch would have said, 
the pope was considered to be the supreme president and 
moderator of the oecumenical assemblies. When the episcopate 
met in council the bishop of Rome had to be at its head. No 
decisions of a general nature, whether dogmatic or disciplinary, 
could be made without his consent. The appeal from all 
patriarchal or conciliary judgment.s was to him ; and on those 
occasions when he had to depo.se bishops of the highest standing, 
notably those of Alexandria and Constantinople, his judgments 
were carried into effect. During the religious .struggles between 
the East and West he was on a few occasions condemned (by 
the Eastern council of Sardica, by Dioscorus, by Photius); but the 
scntenc*es were not carried out, and were even, as in the case 
of Dioscorus, considered and punished as sacrilegious attacks. 
In the West the principle, ” prima .sedes a nemine judicatur,” 
was always recognized and applied. 

In ordinary practice this theoretically wide authority had 
only a limited application. The apostolic see hardly ever 
interfered in the government of the local Churches. p„cticai 
Save in its own metropolitan province, it took no Appiiea- 
part in the nomination of bishops; the •provincial tioaaoftba 
or regional councils were held without its author!- ****®0^* 
zation; their judgments and regulations were carried out without 
any suggestion that they should be ratified by Rome. It is 
only after the False Decretals that we meet with the idea 
that a bishop cannot be deposed and his place filled without 
the consent of the pope. And it should be noticed that this 
idea was put forward, not by the pope with the object of increas- 
ing his power, but by the opinion of the Church with a view to 
defending the bishops against unjust sentences, and especially 
those inspired by the secular authority. 

It was admitted, however, throughout the whole Church that 
the Holy See had an appellate jurisdiction, and recourse was 
had to it on occasion. At the council of Sardica (343) an 
attempt had been made to regulate the procedure in these 
appeals, by recognizing as the right of the pope the reversing of 
judgments, and the appointment of fresh judges. In practice, 
appeals to the pope, when they involved the annulling of a 
judgment, were judged by the pope in person. 

But the intervention of the Holy See in the ecclesiastical 
affairs of the West, which resulted from these appeals, was only of 
a limited, sporadic and occasional nature. Nothing could have 
been more removed from a centralized administration than the 
condition in which matters stood with regard to this point. 
The pope was the head of the Church, but he exercised his 
authority only intermittently. When he did exercise it, it was 
far more frequently at the request of bishops or princes, or of 
the faithful, than of his own initiative. Nor had any adminis- 
trative body for the supreme government of the Church ever 
been oiganized. The old Roman clergy, the deacons and priests 
of the church at Rome (presbyteri incardinati, cardinal es) formed 
the pope’s council, and when necessary his tribunal; to them 
were usually added the bishops of the neighbourhood. The body 
of ecclesiastical notaries served as the staff of the chancery. 

The Roman Church had from a very early date possessed 
considerable wealth. Long before Constantine we find her 
employing it in aid of the most distant churches, xarrttorlai 
as far afield as Cappadocia and Arabia. Her real Poaaaaatoaa 
property, confiscated under Diocletian, was restored 
by Constantine, and since then had been continually 
increased by gifts and bequests. In the 4th and 5th centuries. 
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the Roman Church possessed property ih all parts of the empire; 
but gradually, whether because the confiscations of the barbarian 
emperors had' curtailed its extent, or because the popes had* 
made efforts to concentrate it nearer to themseh'es, the property 
of the Holy See came to be confined almost entirely to Italy. 
In the time of St Gregory there subsisted only what lay in 
Byzantine Italy, the Lombard^ having confiscated the property 
of the Church as well as the imperial domains. During the 
qtiarrels between the papaty and the Byzantine Empire her 
domains in lower Italy and Sinly also disap{)eared as time 
went on, and the territorial possessions of the Roman Church 
were concentrated in the neighbourhood of Rome. 

It was then, towards the middle of the 8th century, that 
the pope, who already exercised a great influence over the 
Bexlanings ffovemment of the city and province of Rome, 
defending her peacefully and with difliculty against 
r«mponf the advancing Lombard conquests, saw that ho 
Fmwtt. forced, short of the protection of the Greek 

Empire, to put himself under the protection of the Frankish 
princes. Thus there arose a kind of sovereignty, disputed, 
it is true, by Constantinople, but which succeeded in main* 
taining itself. Rome, together with such of the Byzantine 
territories as still subsisted in her neighbourhood, was considered 
as a dbmain sacred to the apostle Peter, and entrusted to the 
administration of his successor, the pope. To it were added 
the exarchate of Ravenna and a few other districts of central 
Italy, which had been recently conquered by the Lombards 
and retaken by the Frankish kings Pippin and Charlemagne. 
Such was the foundation of the papal state. 

The higher places in the government were occupied by the 
clergy, who for matter.s of detail made use of the civil and 
military officials who ’had canied on the administration under 
the Byzantine rule. But these lay officials could not long be 
content with a subordinate position, and hence arose incessant 
friction, which called for constant intervention on the part of the 
Frankish sovereigns. Iii 824 a kind of protectorate was organized, 
and serious guarantees were conceded to the lay aristoi racy. 

Shortly afterwards, in the partition of the Carolingian Em[)ire, 
Italy passed* under the rule of a prince of its own, Louis IL, 
who, \vith the title of emperor, made his authority felt in political 
matters. Shortly after hi.s d^th (875) fresh upheavals reduced 
to nothing the power of the Carolingian princes; the clergy of 
Rome found itself without a protector, exposed to the animosily 
of the lay aristocracy. The authority of the pontificate was 
reriously impaired Ijy these circumstances. One of the great 
families of Home, that' of the vesiararius Theophylact, took 
possession of thetcmporal authority, and succeeded in influencing 
the papml elections. After Theophylact the power passed to 
his daughter Marozia, a woman of the most debased character; 
then to her son Alberic, a serious-minded prince ; and then to 
Alberic's son Octavius, who from' “ prince of the Romans ” 
became pope (John XII.) when yet a mere boy. After Marozia 
and Alberic and the rest another branch of the same family, 
the Crescentii, exercised the temporal powers of the Holy See; 
and after them the same regime was continued by the counts 
of Tusculum, who were sprung from the same stock, which 
sometimes provided the Roman Church with the most unlikely 
and least honourable pontiffs. 

The pope, like all the bishops, was chosen liy means of election, 
in which both the clergy and the laity took part. ITiie latter 
were represented in the most essential functions 
of the election by the aristocracy : at first by the 
* senate, and later by the exerciius romattus, or rather 

of its staff, composed of Byzantine officers. It was the latter 
which gave rise to the feudal aristocracy which we see appear- 
ing under the CaroKngians. The new pope was chosen by the 
pnncipal members of the clergy and nobles, and then ‘«et before 
the assembled people, who gave their decision by acclamation; 
and this acTlamation Avas accepted as the vote oif the assembly 
of the faithful. The pope-elect was then put in possession of 
the episcopal house, and after waiting till the next Sunday his 
consecTPtion was proceeded with. This ceremony was at first 


celebrated in the LaitmTi, but* from: Byaantibe times onwards 
it took place at St Peter’s. It was also under the Byzantine 
regime that the condition was imposed that the pope should 
not be consecrated until, the emperor had- ratified his election^ 
This had not been required under the old Latin emperors ncr 
under the Gothic kings, and it disappeared of its own accord 
with the Byzantine r^ime. It was revived, howe^'er, by the 
emperor Louis the Pious, much to the disgust of the Romans, 
who resisted on several occasions. The Roman “ princes ” oir 
“ senators ” in the loth century went still further : it w^as they 
who actually nominated the pope. The same w'as the case with 
the Saxon emperors (Otto I., II. and III.), and in the iith 
century of the lords of Tusculum, the latter nominating them- 
.selves and choosing members of their own family for the 
pontificate. When the emperor Henry III. (1046) put an end 
to this oppression it was only to substitute another. The 
popes of Tusculum did, at lea.st, belong to the country, while 
the German kings chose bishops from the other side of the Alps. 
Such was the state of affairs up to the time of Hildebrand. 

The entry of Hildebrand into the counsels of the papacy 
marks the beginning of a great change in this institution. He 
cannot, howcvci, claim the honour of having opened 7*^ utue~ 
the way which he impelled’ his predecessors to follow bramd/ae 
even before following it himself. All good Christianas Befbrm. 
u ere calling for reform; bishops, prince.s, and monks w'cre in 
agreement on this point when they spoke or acted according to 
their convictions. Many of them had tried to effect something; 
but these isolated efforts were often countermined by incompat- 
ible aims, and had produced no serious results. It is in the supreme 
head of the Church that the movement ought to have found 
its origin and inspiration. There was noi dispute as to his 
possessing the authority in spiritual matters necessary to impose 
reform and overbear the resistance which might arise; no one 
WHS better qualified than he to treat with tlie holders of the 
temporal power and obtain the supix}rt which was necessary 
from them. The Fathers of the Chunli had repeated times 
without numlxT that the priesthood stands above even the 
supreme secular authority; the Bible was full of stories most 
aptly illustrating this theory; nobody questioned that, within 
the Church, the pope was the Vicar of Christ, and that, as such, 
his powers were unlimited; as proof positive could be cited 
councils and decretals'— whether authentic or spurious; at ar.y 
rate all authorized by long usage ajid taken as received autho- 
rities. It only remained to take possession of this incontestable 
power and use it with firmness and consistency. The example 
of Nk’holBS I., two centuries before, had shown the position 
which a pope i^ould occupy in Christendom ; but £01 a long time 
past the man had come short of the institution, the workman of 
his tool. Under Leo IX. (1048^1054) the pope suddenly came 
forward as the active and indefatigable champion of reform; 
simony and incontinence' of the clergy were attacked Iny the one 
most c{ualified to purify the Church of them. Henceforth the 
way was open, and it ba am*’ dear that, given good popes, the 
reform movemerrt might, be carried into ^ect. The choice cf 
the pope was then subject to the pleasure' of the sovereign of 
Germany, against whom the Roman feudal lends, devot^ os 
they were t© the old abuses, were in constant rev'oLt. In the 
midst of the frequent changes of pope which went on during 
these years’, and the p^tical vicissitudes of Italy, HUIdebcaind 
took such measures as enabled him to checkmate the ©fashion 
of the Roman barons by turning agairat- them, now die armed 
force of the Normans, now the influence, of the German 

* On the 5th of April 105S, six dia.y.«i after the death of Pofe 
Stephen X., John, ttishop of VeRotii, the nominee of the Roman 
nobles, was enthronodi as Pope Benedict X. Hildelnrand set iip 
Gerard, bishop of Florence, as. a rival candidate,, won over a part of 
tho Romans to his, cuau-sc,, and secured the support of the empress 
regent Agnes at the Diet of Augsburg in June. Gerard' was electerl 
pox>e at Siena (hs Nichokis 11 ., o.v.) by those cardinals who ha-el 
nod from Rioine on the ele'vwtioa of Ben^ict X. A synod was hi Id 
at Sutri, at which the powerful Godfrey, duke of Lorraine and 
Spoleto, and margrave of Tuscany, and the chancellor Wibcit 
were present Measures were here concerted against P6pc B'enedict, 
who was driven' out et Rojcm in January xo^ Niaholas II, tteihg 
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Side by side with' the general: movement towards reform, he had 
set before himself the object of freeing the papacy, not only 
from its temporal (Oppressors but also from its protectors. He 
was successful at the council of 1059, the pontiiical election 
was placed out of reach of the schemes of the local feudal lords 
and restored to' the heads of the clergy; certain reservations 
were made with regard- to those rights which the Holy See was 
considered to have conceded personally to Henry of Germany 
(the young king Henry IV., son of the emperor Henry HI.), but 
nothing more. At the election of Alexander H. (1061-1073)— 
a rival to whom was for a long time supported by the German 
king — and even at the election of Hildebrand, this rule had its 
eflecti Henceforth the elections remained entirely free from 
those secular influences which had hitherto been so oppressive. 
In 1073 Hildebrand was raised to the pontifical throne by 
the acclamation of the people of Rome, under the name of 
Gregory VII. 

The work of reform was now in a good way; the freedom 
of tlte pontifical elections had boon assured, w-hich gave some 
angory promise that the struggle against abuses would be 
Yti., conducted successfully. All that now remained 

iOSir-ioas. ^as to go on following wisely and firmly the way 
that had already been opened. Jiut this attitude was not likely 
to appeal to the exuberant eiutrgy of the new pope; Hitherto 
he had had to reckon with obstacles more powcrhil than those 
which were now left for him to conquer, and, what was more, 
with the fact that his authority depended upon the will of others. 
But now that his hands were no longer tied, he could act freely. 
The choice of the pope had been almost entirely removed from 
the .sphere of seculhr influence, and especially from that of 
the German king. Gregory claimed that the same condition 
should apply to bishops, and these were the grounds of the 
dispute about investitures — a dispute which could find no 
solution, for it was impossible for the Teutonic sovereigns to 
renounce all interest in a matter of such importance in the 
workings of their stale. Since the time of Clovis the German 
sovereigns had never ceased to intervene in such matters. 
But this question soon- fell into the backgrcnind. Gregory’s 
contention was that the secular sovereigns should be entirely in 
the pow'er of the head of the Church, and tlmt he should be 
able to advance them or dispossess them at will', according to the 
estimate which he formed of their conduct. A terrible struggle 
arose between these obviously exorbitant demands and the 
resistance which they provoked. Its details cannot be described 
in this place (see Investituhes) ; we need only say that this 
ill-fated quarrel' was not calculated to advance the reform 
movement, but rather to impede it, andj further, tliat it ended 
in failure. Gregory died fm- away from' Rome, upon which he 
had brought incalculable evils; and not only Rome, but tihe 
papacy itself had to pay the penalty for the want of moderation 
of the pope. Great indeed was tlie difference' between the state 
in which, he received it and that in which he left it. We must 
not, however, let this; mislead us. This struggle between 
spiritual and secular powers, owing to the tremendous sensation 
which it created through(JUt Christendom, sliowed the nations 
that at the h. ad of the Church there was a great force f(jr justice, 
always able to combat iniquity and oppression, and sometimes 
to defeat them, however powerful the evil and the tyrants might 
seem. The serene at Canossa, which had at the moment a. merely 
relative importance, remained in, the memooies of men as a 
symbol which was hateful or comforting, according to the point 
of view from which it was considered. As to Gregory’s politicsd 
pretensions, zealous theorists were quick to transform them into 
legal principles; and thoi^h. his immediate successors, some- 
what deafened by the disturbance which they had aroused^ 
s(»m to have neglected themiat first, they were handed on. to 
more distant heirs and reappeared in future struggles. 

Gregory himself, in his hst moments, seems to have felt that 
it was impossible to maintain them, for Didier, abbot of Montes 
r(3g«larly enthronod on the 24tli of the same nuwth. A synod 
assembled at the Latcran in April passed the- famous n«w regulations 
ion the elections; to the papacy. (See Coj«ci.avbl aud LaxBOAN 
Councils.) — [Ed.] 
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Cassino (Victor 111 ., io86rzo67), triunar h« nominated as- hia 
successor, was well known, for his moderatJonii It was. no longer 
a question of continuing the policy of Gregory VII., but of 
saving the work of Hildebrand, (L. £>.*) 

H. — Period from iq 8^ to 

Gregory VII. had clearly revealed to the world the broad 
lines of the religious and political programme of the medieval 
papacy, and had begun to put it into execution. The Week 
To reform the Church in eveiy grade and purge ofOngory 
the priesth(X)d in order to shieW it from feudal 
influences and from the domination of lay sovereignties; to 
convert the Church thus regenerated, spiritualized, and detached 
from the world, into an organism which would be submissive 
to the absolute authority of the papal see, and to concentrate 
at Rome all its energies and jurisdictions; to establish the 
supremacy of the Roman see over all the Christian'Churrhe.s, and 
win over to the Roman Church the Churches of the Byzantine 
Empire, Africa and Asia; to establish the temporal domain of 
St Peter, not only by taking possession of Rome and Italy, but 
also by placing all the crowns of Europe under the supreme 
sovereignty of the popes, or even in direct vassalage to then*; 
and, finally, to maintain unity of faith in Christendom rnd 
defend it against the attacks of unbelievers, Mtissiilmans, heretics 
and pagans- these were the main features of his scheme. The 
task, how'cver, was so gigantic that after 150 years of strenuous 
effort, at the period which may be considered as the apogee 
of its power, tliat is, in the first half of the 13th century, 
the papacy had attained only incomplete results. At several 
points the w’ork remained unfinished, for decadence follbwed 
dose upon the moment of extreme greatne.s.s. It is more 
particularly in the part of this programme that relates to the 
mtcmal policy of the papacy, to the subjection of the Church 
to the Curia, and to the intensive concentration of the ecclbsii* 
astic'al forces in the hands of the leader of Christendom, that 
Gregory went farthest in the execution of his plan and 
approached nearest the goal. For the rest, so formidabte were 
the external obstacles that, without theoretically renouncing his 
claims, he was unable to realize them in practice in a manner 
satisfactory to himself. 

In order to give a clear idea of the vicissitudes through which 
the papal institution passed between the years 1087 and' 1305 
and to show the measme of its success or failure at different 
stages in its course, it is convenient to divide this section into 
four periods. 

I. Period from Urbcai II. to Calixhts JJ. (1087-1124). — 
Gregory VIT.'.s .immediate successors accomplished the most 
pressing work by liberating the Church from feudal 
subjection, either by foRe or by diplomacy'. This 
was, indeed , the indispensable condltibn of its internal 
and external progress. The great figure- of this- period is 
unquestionably the French Guniac Urban I'l., who led the 
Hildebnindine reformation with more vehemence than Gregory 
himself and was the originator- of the crusades. Never througl^ 
out the middle ages was pope more energetic, impetuous or 
uncompromising. His inflexible will informed the movement 
directed against the enemy within, against the simoniacal prelate 
and the princely usurper of the rights of the Church, and pre- 
scrilTed the movement against the enemy without, against the 
infidel w'ho held the Holy Sepulchre. Urban set his hand to 
reforms from which his predecessor Gregory laid recoiled. He 
simultaneously ex(X)mmunicaied several sovereigns and merci- 
lessly persecuted the archbishops and bisliops who were hostile 
to reform. He took no pains to temper the zeal of lus legates, 
but incited them to the struggle, and, not content with pro- 
hibiting lay investiture and simony, exprc.ssly forbade prelates 
and even priests to pay homage to the civil power. Distrusting 
the secular clergy, who were wholly sunk in the 
world, he looked to the regular clergy for support, 
and thus led the papacy into that course* which it 
continued to pursue after his- death. Henceforth the monk 
was to be the docile instrument of the wishes of Rome, to be 
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opposed to the official priesthood according to Rome’s needs. 
Urban was the first to proclaim with emphasis the necessity of 
a close association of the Curia with the religious orders^ and 
this he made the essential basis of the theocratic government. 
As the originator of the first crusade, Urban is entitled to 
the honour of the idea and its execution. There is no doubt 
that he wished to satisfy the complaints that emanated 
from the Christians dwelling in Jerusalem and 
from the pilgrims to the Holy Sepulchre, but it is 
”* * no less certam that he was disturbed by the fears 

aroused throughout the Latin world by the recrudescence of 
Mussulman invasions, and ptirticularly by the victory won by 
the Almoravides over the Christian army at Zalaca (1086). 
The progress of these African Mussulmans into Spain and 
their incessant piracies in Italy were perhaps the occasional 
cause that determined Urban II. to work upon the imagination 
of the infidels by an expedition into Syria. The papacy of 
that time believed in the political unity of Islam, in a solidarity 
— which did not exist— among the Mussulmans of Asia Minor, 
Syria, Egypt and the Barbary coasts; and if it waited until the 
year 1095 to carry out this project, it was because the conflict 
with the Germanic Empire prevented the earlier realization 
of its dream. The essential reason of Urban II. ’s action, and 
consequently the true cause of the crusade, was the ambition 
of the pope to unite with Rome and the Roman Church the 
Churches of Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexandria and even Constan- 
tinople, which the Greek schism had rendered independent. 
This thought had already crossed the minds of Leo IX. and 
Gregory VII., but circumstances had never allowed them to 
put it into execution. Armed by the reformation with a mond 
authority which made it possible to concentrate the forces of 
the West under the supreme direction of the Church and its 
leaders. Urban II. addressed him.self with his customary decision 
to the execution of this enormous enterprise. With him, a.s with 
all his successors, the idea of a collective expedition of Europe 
for the recovery of the Holy Places was always a.ssociated with 
the .sanguine hope of extinguishing the schism at Constantinople, 
its very centre, by the substitution of a Latin for a Byzantine 
domination. Of these two objects, he was only to realize the 
former; but the crusade may well be said to have been his own 
work. lie created it and preached it; he organized it, dominated 
it, and constantly supervised it. He was ever ready to act, 
either personally or through his delegates, and never cca.scd 
to be the effective leader of all the feudal soldiers he enrolled 
under the banner of the Holy See. He corresijondod regularly 
with his legates and with the military leaders, who kept him 
accurately informed of the position of the troops and the pro- 
gress of the operations. He acted as intermediary between the 
soldiers of Christ and their brothers who remained in Europe, 
announcing successes, organizing fre.sh expeditions, and spurring 
the laggards to take the road to Jerusalem. 

The vast conflict aroused by the Hildcbrandine reformation, 
and particularly the investiture quarrel, continued under the 
Settlement three successors of Urban II.; but with them it 
of assumed a different character, and a tendency arose 

laveetiture to terminate it by other means. The violence and 
Quarrel. disorders provoked by the stniggle brought about a 
reaction, which was organized by certain prelates who advocated 
a policy of conciliation, such as the Frenchman Ivo, bishop 
of Chartres (c. 1040-1116). These conciliatory prelates were 
sincere supporters of the reformation, and combated simony, 
the marriage or concubinage of priests, and tlie immorality of 
sovereigns with the same conviction as the most ardent followers 
of Gregory VII. and Urban II.; but they held that the intimate 
union of Church and State was indispensable to the social order, 
and that the rights of kings should be respected as well as 
the rights of priests. The text they preached was harmony 
between the priesthood and the state. Dividing what the irrecon- 
cilables of the Hildebrandine part^ considered as an indissoluble 
whole, they made a sharp dbtmction between the property 
of the Church and the Church itself, between the political and 
territorial power of the bishops and their religious authority. 


and between the feud^ investiture which confers lands and 
jurisdiction and the spiritual investiture which confers ecclesi- 
astical rights. This doctrme gradually ihllied all moderate 
minds, and finally inspired the directors of Christendom in 
Rome itself. It explains the new attitude of Paschal II. and 
Calixtus II., who were both sincere reformers, but who sought in 
a policy of compromise the solution of the difficult problem of 
the relations of Church and State. 

History has not done sufficient justice to the Italian monk 
Paschal II., who was the equal of Urban in private virtues, 
personal disinterestedness, and religious conviction, 
but was surpassed by him in ardour and rigidity 
of conduct. Altered circumstances and tendencies 
of opinion called for a policy of conciliation. In France, 
Paschal granted absolution to Philip I, — who had many 
times been anathematized by his predecessors — ^and reconciled 
him solemnly with the Church, on the sole condition that he 
should swear to renounce his adulterous marriage. The pope 
could be under no delusion as to the value of this oath, which 
indeed was not kept; he merely regularized formally a state ol 
affairs which the intractable Urban II. himself had never been 
able to prevent. As for the French question of the investitures, 
it was settled apparently without any treaty being expressly 
drawn up between the parties. The kings of France contem- 
porary with Paschal II. ceased to practise spiritual investiture, 
or even to receive feudal homage from the bishops. They did 
not, however, renounce all intervention or all profit in the 
nominations to prelacies, but their intervention was no longer 
exhibited under the forms which the Hildebrandine party held 
to be illegal. In England, Paschal II. put an end to the long 
quarrel between the royal government and Anselm of Canterbury 
by accepting the Concordat of London (troy). The crown in 
England also abandoned investiture by the pastoral staff and 
ring, but, more fortunate than in France, retained the right 
of receiving feudal homage from the episcopate. As for Ger- 
many, the Emperor Henry V. wrung from the pope, by a display 
of force at Rome, concessions which provoked the indignant 
clamours of the most ardent reformers in France and Italy. 
It must not, however, be forgotten that, in the negotiations 
at Sutri, Paschal had pride and independence enough to propose 
to the emperor the only solution of the conflict that was entirely 
logical and e.ssentially Christian, namely, the renunciation by 
the Church of its temporal power and the renunciation by the 
lay lords of all intervention in elections and investitures — in 
other words, the absolute separation of the priesthood and the 
state. The idea was contrary to the whole evolution of medieval 
Catholicism, and the German bishops were the first to repudiate 
it. At all events, it is certain that Paschal II. prepared the way 
for the Concordat of Worms. On the other hand, with more 
acuteness than his predecessors, he realized that the papacy 
could not .sustain the struggle against Germany unless it could 
rely upon the support of another Christian kingdom of the 
West; and he concluded with Philip 1 . of France Alliance 
and Louis the Fat, at the Council of Troyes (1107), with 

an alliance which was for more than a century the Pnnee. 

salvation of the court of Rome. It is from this time that 
we find the popes in moments of crisis transporting them- 
selves to Capetian territory, installing their governments and 
convening their councils there, and from that place of refuge 
fulminating with impunity against the internal and external 
foe. Without .sacrificing the essential principles of the reforma- 
tion, Paschal II. practised a policy of peace and reaction in every 
way contrary to that of the two preceding popes, and it was 
through him that the struggle was once more placed upon the 
religious basis. He refused to retain Hugo, bishop of Die 
(d. 1106), as legate; like Urban and Gregoiy, he gave or confirmed 
monastic privileges without the protection he granted to the 
monks assuming a character of hostility towards the episcopate ; 
and, finally, he gave an impulse to the reformation of the chapters, 
and, unlike Urban II., maintained the rights of the canons 
against the claims of the abbots. 

Guy, the archbishop of Vienne, who had been one of the 
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keenest to disavow the policy of Paschal IL, was obliged to 
continue it when he assumed the tiara under the name of 
Calixtus IT. By the Concordat of Worms, whidi he 
’ Emperor Henry V. in 1122, the 

investiture was divided between the ecclesiastieal 
and the lay powers, the emperor investing with the sceptre, the 
pope with the pastoral staff and ring. The work did honour 
to the perseverance and ability of Calixtus, but it was merely 
the application of the ideas of Paschal 11 . and Ivo of Chartres. 
The understanding, however, between the two contracting 
parties was very far from being clear and complete, as each 
party still sought to attain its own aim by spreading in the 
Christian world divergent interpretations of the concordat and 
widely-differing plans for reducing it to its final form. And, 
again, if this l.ransaction settled the investiture question, it 
did not solve the problem of the reconciliation of the universal 
power of the popes with the claims of the emperors to the govern- 
ment of Europe; and the conflict subsisted — slumbering, it is 
true, but ever ready to awake under other forms. Nevertheless, 
the two great Christian agitations directed by the papacy at 
the end of the nth century and the beginning of the 12th — 
the reformation and the crusade — were of capital importance 
for the foundation of the immense religious monarchy that hatl 
its centre in Rome; and it is from this period that the papal 
monarchy actually dates. 

The entry of the Christians into Jerusalem produced an 
extraordinary effect upon the faithful of tlie We.st. In it they 
Etteciotthe ^^st manifest sign of the divine protection 

Latin and of the supernatural power of the pope, the 
Coaqaeat of supreme director <»f the expedition. At its inception 
Jerusalem, Latin kingdom of the Holy Land was within a 
little of becoming an ecclesiastical principality, ruled by a 
patriarch under the authority of the pope. Daiinbert, the first 
patriarch of Jeru.salem, w-as convinced that the Roman Church 
alone could be sovereign of the new state, and attempted to 
compel Godfrey of Bouillon to hand over to him by a solemn 
agreement the town and citadel of Jerusalem, and al.so Jaffa. 
'J'he clergy, indeed, received a large share; but the government 
of the Latin principality remained lay and military, the only 
form of government possible for a colony surrounded by perils 
and camiicd in a hostile country. Not only was the re.sult of 
the crusade extremely favourable to the extension of the Roman 
power, but throughout the middle ages the papacy never ceased 
to derive almost incalculable political and fiuanc'ial advantages 
from the agitation produced by the preachers and the cnisading 
expeditions. 'Hie mere fact of the crusaders being placed under 
the special protection of the Church and the pope, and loaded 
with privileges, freed them from the jurisdirlion, and even, up 
to a certain point, from the lordship of their natural masters, 
to become the almost direct subjects of the papacy; and the 
common law was then practically suspended for the benefit of 
the Church and the leader who represented it. 

As for the reformation, which under Urban IL and his 
immediate successors was aimed not only at the episcopate 
Subordina- capltuhiry l)odies and monastic 

//ort*o//Ae" clergy, it, too, could but tend to a considcr- 
Bpiacopate able extension of the authority of the successors of 
to the Papal St Peter, for it struck an irremediable blow at 
Monarchy, ancient Christian hierarchy. 'J’he first manifest 
result of the change was the wealtening of the metropolitans. 
The visible symptom of this decadence of the archi episcopal 
power was the growing frequency during the Hildcbrandinc 
conflict of epi.scopal confirmations and consecrations made by 
the popes themselves or their legates. From an active instru- 
ment of the religious society, the archicpiscopate degenerated 
into a purely formal power; while the episcopate itself, which 
the sincere reformers wished to liberate and purge in order to 
strengthen it, emerged from the crisis sensibly weakened as well 
as ameliorated. The episcopate, while it gained in intelligence 
and morality, lost a part of its independence. It was raised 
above feudalism only to be abased before the two directing 
forces of the reformation, the papacy and the religious orders. 


i To place itself in a better posture for combating the simoniacal 
I and concubinary prelates, the court of Rome had had to multiply 
exemptions and accelerate the movement which impelled the 
monks to make themselves independent of the bishops. Even 
in the cities, the seats of the episcopal pow'cr, the reformation 
encouraged the attempts at revolt or autonomy which tended 
everywhere to diminish that power. The cathedral chapters 
took advantage of this situation to oppose their jurisdiction 
to that of the bishops, and to encroach on their prerogatives. 
When war was declared on the schismatic prelates, the reforming 
popes supported the canons, and, unconsciously or not, helped 
them to form themselves into privileged bodies living their own 
lives and affecting to recognize the court of Rome as their only 
superior authority. Other adversaries of the episcopate, the 
burge.sses and the petty nobles dwelling in the city, also profited 
by these frequent changes of bishops, and the disorders that 
ensued. It was the monarchy of the bishops of Rome that 
naturally benefited by these attacks on the aristocratic principle 
represented by the high prelacies in the Church. By drawing 
to their side all the forces of the ecclesiastical body to combat 
feudalism, Urban II. and his successors, with their monks and 
legates, changed the constitution of that body, and changed it 
to their owm advantage. 'I'he new situation of these popes and 
the growth of their authority were also manifested in the material 
organization of their administration and cliancery. Under 
Urban IT. the formulary of the papal bulls began to crystallize, 
and the letters amassed in the papal offices were differentiated 
clearly into great and little bulls, according to their style, 
arrangement and signs of validation. Under Paschal II. the 
type of the leaden seal affixed to the bulls (representing the 
heads of the apostles Peter and Paul) was fixed, and the use of 
Roman minuscule finally substituted for that of the Lombard 
script. 

2. Period from Hoftorius 71. to Celesfine III. (112.1-1198). — 
After the reff)rmation and the crusade the papal monarchy 
existed, and the next stop was to consolidate and extend it. 
'I'his task fell to the popes of the J2th centuty. Tw'o of them in 
particular— the tw'o who had the longest reigns — viz. Innocent II. 
and Ale.xander III., achieved the widest extension of the power 
entrusted to them, and in many respects theuV pontificates may 
be regarded as a preparation for and adumbration of the pontifi- 
cate of Innocent III. This period, however, is characterized 
not only by the thoroughgoing development of the authority 
of the Holy See, but also by the severe stniggle the popes had 
to sustain ag.ainst the hostile forces that were opposed to their 
conquests or to the mere exercise of what they regarded as 
their right. 

In llic secular contest, Germany and the imperialist preten- 
sions of its leaders were invariably tlic principal Papacy 
olistacle. Until the accession of Adrian IV., him- and the 
ever, there had been considerable periods of Iran- German 
qiiillity, years even of unbroken peace and alliance ^t"P^*‘ora. 
with the Germanic pow-er. Under Honorius II. the empire, 
represented by Lolhair HI. of Supplinburg, yielded to the 
papacy, and Lolhair, who was elected by the clergy 
and protected by the legates, begged the pope 
confirm his election. Before his coronation he had 
renounced the right, so jealously guarded by Heniy V., of assist- 
ing in the election of bishops nrul abbots, and he even undertook 
to refrain from exacting homage from the prelates and to content 
him.sclf with fealty. This undertaking, however, did not prc\ ent 
him from bringing all his influence to bear upon the ecclesiastical 
nominations. When the schism of it;^o broke out ho endea- 
voured to procure the cancellation of the clauses of the Concordat 
of Worms and to recover lay investiture by way of compen- 
sation for the support he had given to Innocent H., one of the 
competing popes. This scheme, how'ever, was frustrated by the 
firmness of Innocent and St Bernard, and Ix)thair had to resign 
himself to the zealous conservation of the privileges granted 
to the Empire by the terms of the concordat. The ardour he 
had displayed in securing the recognition of Innocent and 
defending him against his enemies, particularly the anti-pope 
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Anaoletus and the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, involved him in 
a coarse which was not precisely favourable to the imperial 
rights. Innocent II. was the virtual master of this 
’ whose championship of the papacy brought 

not the sJ allest advantage, not even tliat of being 
crowned emperor with the habitual ceremonial at the place 
consecrated by tradition. It may even be maintained that lus 
elevation W'as due solely to his personal claims. This was a 
victory for Rome, and it was repeated in the case of the first 
Hohenstaufen, Conrad III., who owed his elevation (1138) 
mainly to the princes of the Church and the legate of Inno* 
cent II., by whom he was crowned, lie also had to submit to the 
consequences of his origin on the occasion of a double election 
not foreseen by the Concordat of Worms, when he was forced 
to admit the necessity of appeal to Rome and to acknowledge 
the supremacy of the papal decision. The situation changed 
Bugaatu* j*' under Eugenius III., when Frederick 

HU, Barbarossa was elected German king. He notified 

n4s»ttsa. his election to the pope, but did not seek the pope’s 
approval. None the less, Eugenius HI. felicitated the new 
sovereign on his election, and even signed the treaty of 

Constance with him (1153). The pope had need of Frederick 
to defend him against the revoked Romans and to help him to 
recover his temporal power, which had been gravely com- 
promised, Anastasius IV. pursued the same policy, and 
Aaaaim- summoned the German to Rome (1154). Frederick, 
wiua tv., however, was determined to keep the seat of the 
itiU-‘HS 4 . Bmpire for himself, to dispute Italy with the 

pope, and to oppose the divine right ^ kings to the divine 

right of priests. When he had t^cn Lombardy (1158) and 
had had the principles lof the imperial suprenwey pro- 
claimed by his jurists at the diet of Roncaglia, the court 
of Rome realized that war was inevitable, and two ener- 
getic popes, Adrian IV. and Alexander III., reso- 
sustained the struggle, the latter for nearly 
twenty years. Victims of the communal claims 
at Rome, they constituted themselves the chai^ions df simiLxr 
claims in northern Italy, and their aUiance with the Lombard 
communes ultimately led to success. In his duel with Barba- 
Atexsa' rossa, Alexander III., one of the greatest of medieval 
dar I//., popes, displayed extraordinary courage, address and 
tid9-ii8i. perseverance. Although it must be admitted that 
the tenacity of the Lombard republics contributed powerfully 
to the pope’s victory, and that the triumph of the Milanese at 
Legnano (1176) was the determining cause of Frederick’s 
submission at Venice, yet we must not exaggerate the importance 
of the solemn act by which Barbarossa, kneeling before his 
conqueror, recognized the spiritual supremacy of the Holy Sec, 
and swore fidelity and respect to it. In its final form, tire truce 
of Venice was not only not unfavourable secularly to the Empire, 
but even granted it very extensive advantages. Nor must it be 
forgotten that, in the eyes of contemporaries, the scene at 
Venice had none of that humiliating character which later 
histcaians have attributed to it. 

This was not the only sufccess gained by Alexander HI. over 
lay sovereigns. The conflict of the priesthood with the kingdoms 
Aiaxaader nations that were tending .to aggrandize them- 
nuaad selves by transcending the religious limits of the 
UtMurdU medieval theocracy took place on another theatre, 
^jarngiMad. qJ Thomas Becket {q.v.) involved the 

papacy in a quarrel with the powerful monarchy of the 
Angevms, whose representative, Henry II., was master of 
England and of the half of France. Alexander’s diplomatic 
skill and moral authority, reinforced by the Cupetian alliance 
and the revulsion of feeling caused by the murder of Becket, 
enabled him to force the despotic Henry to yield, and even to do 
penance at the tomb of the martyr. The Plantagenet abjured 
the Constitutions of Clarendon, recognized the rights of the pope 
• over the Church of England, and augmented the privileges and 
donurins of the archbhbopric of Canterbury. Although Becket 
was a man of •narrow sympathies and by no means of liberal 
■views, lie had died for the liberties ^of his caste,, and the aureole 


that surrounded him enhanced the prest^e and ascendancy of 
the papacy. 

Unfortunately for the papacy, the successors of Alexander HI. 
liuked vigour, and their pontificates were too brief to allow 
them to pursue a strong policy against the Germanic Pmpmt^ 
imperialism. Never were the leaders of the Church madtua 
in such jeopardy as during the reign of Barbarossa’s Bmperw 
son, Henry VI, This vigorous despot, whose ambi- 
tions were not all chimerical, had succeeded where his prede- 
cessors, including Frederick, had failed. His marriage with the 
heiress of the old Norman kings had made him master of Sicily 
and the duchy of Apulia and Calabria, and he succeeded in 
conquering and retaining almost all the remainder of the 
peninsula. Under Celestine III. tire papal state was surrounded 
on every side by German soldiers, and but for the premature 
death .of the emperor, whom Abbot J oadiim of Floris called 
the “ hammer of the world,” the temporal power of the popes 
might perliaps have been annihilated. 

The Norman kingdom, which had conquered Sicily and 
southern Italy at the end of tire nth century, was almost as 
grave a source of anxiety to the popes of this period. 

Not only was its very existence an obstacle to the uadiha*^ 
spread of their temporal power in the peninsula, Norauui 
but it frequently acted in concert with the pope’s Kiagdom 
enemies and thwarted the papal policy. The 
attempts of Ilonorius II. (iia8) and Innocent II. 

(1130) to wrest Apulia and Calabria from King Roger II., and 
Adrian IV.’s war with William I. (1156), were one and all 
unsuccessful; and the papacy had to content itself with the 
vassalage and tribute of the Normans, and allowed them t« 
organize the ecclesiastical government of their domains in their 
own fashion, to limit the right of appeal to Rome, and to curtail 
the power of the Roman legate.s. At this period, moreover, 
the Norman Question ” was intimately connected with the 
“ Eastern Question.” The Norman adventurers in possession 
.of Palermo and Naples perpetually tended to look fur their 
.aggrandisement to tlie Byzantine Empire. In the interests 
of their temporal dominion, the izth-centuiy popes could not 
suffer an Italian power to dominate on tlie other side of the 
Adriatic and install itself at Constantinople. This contingency 
explains the vacillating and illogical character of the papal 
diplomacy with regard to the Byzantine problem, and, inter 
alia, the opposition of Eugenius HI. in 1150 to Roger II.’s 
projected crusade, which was directed towards the conquest 
of the Greek state. The popes were under the constant sway of 
.two contrary influences—on the one hand, the seducing pros- 
•pect of subduing the Eastern Church and triumphing over 
the sidiism, and, on the other, the apprehension of seeing the 
Normans of Sicily, their competitors in Italy, increasing their 
already formidable power by successful expeditions into the 
Balkan Peninsula. Dread of the Normans, too, explains the 
singular attitude of the Curia towards the Comneni, of whom 
it was alternately the enemy and the protector or ally. 

But, as regards its temporal aims on Italy, the most incon- 
venient and tenacious, if not the most dangerous, adversary of 
the azth-century papacy was the Roman commune. 

Since the middle of the 12th century the party of ThaPgpmer 
municipal autonomy and, indeed, the whole of the 
European middle classes, who wished to shake off oiRwe* 
the feudal yoke and secure independence, had been 
ranged against the successor of St Peter. The first ^mptoms 
of resistance were exhibited under Innocent II. (1142), who was 
unable to stem the growing revolution or prevent tlie establish* 
raent of a Roman senate sitting in the Capitol. The strength 
of classical reminiscence and the instinct of liberty were rem- 
forc^ by the support given to communal aspirations by the 
popular agitator and dangerous tribune, Arnold of 
Brescia {qx.), whose theories arrived at an opportune 
moment to encourage the revolted commons. He ** 

denied the power of derks to possess fiefs, and idlowed them only 
religious authority and tithes. The successors of Innocent 11 , 
were «ven less sucoessful .in maintaining their supremacy in 
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Home. Lucius 11 .^ when called upon to renounce all his regalian 
rights, fell mortally wounded in an attempt to drive the auto- 
nomists by force from the Capitol (1145). Under Eugenius III. 
the Romans sacked and destroyed tlie houses of the derks and 
cardinals, besieged St Peter’s and the Lateran, and massacred 
the pilgrims. The pope was forced to fly with tlic Sacred 
College, to escape the necessity of recognizing the commune, 
and thus left the field free to Arnold of Brescia (1145). On his 
return to Rome, Eugenius had to treat with his rebel subjects 
and to acknowledge the senate they had elected, but he was 
unable to procure tiie expulsion of the agitator. The more 
energetic Adrian IV. refused to truckle to the municipality, 
placed it under an interdict (1155), and allied himself with 
Frederick Barbarossa to quell an insurrection which respected 
the rights of emperors no more than the rights of popes. From 
the moment that Arnold of Brescia, absorbed in his chimerical 
project of reviving the ancient Roman republic, disregarded 
the imperial power and neglected to shelter himself behind the 
German in his conflict with the priesthood, his failure was 
certain and his fate foredoomed. He was hanged and burned, 
probably in pursuance of the secret agreement between the pope 
and the emperor; and Adrian IV. was reconciled with the 
Romans (1156). The commune, however, subsisted, and was 
on several occasions strong enough to eject the masters who were 
distasteful to it. Unfortunately for Alexander III. the Roman 
question was complicated during his pontificate with the des- 
perate struggle with Uie Empire. The populace of the Tiber 
welcomed and expelled him with equal enthusiasm, and when his 
body was brought back from exile, the mob went before the 
cortege and threw mud and stones upon the funeral litter. All 
obeyed the pontiff of Rome — save Rome itself. Lucius III., 
who was pope for four years (1181-1185), remained in Rome 
four months, while Urban IJl. and Gregory VIII. never entered 
the city. At length the two parties grew weary of this slate 
of revolution, and a regime of conciliation, the fruit of mutual 
concessions, was established under Clement III. By the act of 
1188, the fundamental charter of the Roman commune, the 
people recognized the supremacy of tlie pope over the senate 
and the town, while the pope on his part sanctioned the legal 
existence of the commune and of its government and assemblies. 
Inasmuch as Clement was compelled to make terms with this 
new power which had established itself against him in the very 
centre of his dominion, the victory may fairly be said to have 
rested with the commune. 

Altliougb, among other obstacles, the popes of the 1 2th century 
had experienced some difficulty in .subduing the inhabitants 
of the city, whicli was the scat tuid centre of the 
Lhri.stian world, their monarchy did not cease to 
Cmirmiited gain in authority, solidity and prestige, and the work 
OrgaalxM- of centralization, which was gradually making them 
tiott. masters of the whole ecclesiastical organism, was ac- 

complished steadily and without serious interruption. If Rome 
expelled them, they always found a sure refuge in France, where 
Alexander III. carried on his government for several years; 
and the whole of Europe acknowledged their immense power. 
Under HonoriusII. the custom prevailed of substituting legates 
a latere, simple priests or deacons of tlie Curia, for the regionary 
delegates, who had grown too independent; and that excellent 
instrument of rule, the Roman legate, carried the papal will into 
the remotest courts of Europe. The episcopate and the great 
monastic prelacies continued to lose their independence, as was 
shown Honorius II. deputing a cardinal to Monte Cassino 
to elect an abbot of his choosing. The progress of the Roman 
power was especially manifested under Innocent II., who had 
triumphed over the schism, and was supported by the Empire 
and Bernard of Clairvaux, the first moral authority of his 
time. He suspended an archbishop of Sens (1136) who had 
neglected to tc^e into consideration the appeal to Rome, sum- 
moned an arclibisbop of Milan to Rome to receive the pallium 
from the pope’s hands, lavished exemptions, and extended 
the right of appeal to such abnormal lei^hs tlmt a Byzantine 
amba^ador is leported to have exclaimed to Lothair 111., 
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I “Your Pope Innocent is not a bishop, -but an emperor.’* 
When the universal Church assembled at the second Loteian 
Council (1139), this leader of religion declared to the bishops 
Uiat he was the absolute master of Christendom. “ Ye know,” 
he said, “ that Rome is the capital of the world, that yie hold 
your dignities of the Roman pontiff as a vassal holds 'his fiefs 
of his sovereign, and that ye cannot retain them without his 
assent.” Under Eugenius III., a Cistercian monk who was 
scarcely equal to his task, the papal absolutism grew sensibly 
weaker, and if we may credit the testimony of the usually well- 
informed German clironicler, Otto of Freising, there arose in 
the college of cardinals a kind of fermentation which was 
exceedingly disquieting for the personal power of the leader of 
the Church. In the case of a difference of opinion between 
Eugenius and tlie Sacred College, Otto relates that the cardinals 
addressed to tlie pope this astounding protest ; “ Thou must 
know that it is by us thou hast been raised to the supreme 
dignity. We are the hinges (cardines) upon which the universal 
Church rests and moves. It is through us that from a private 
person thou hast become the father of all Christians. It is, then, 
no longer to Uiysclf but rather to us that thou belongeat hence- 
forth. Thou must not sacrifice to private and recent friendsl^ips 
the traditional affections of the papacy. Perforce thou must 
consult before eveiytliing the general interest of ChristendcoQ, 
and must consider it an obligation of thine office to respect the 
opmions of the highest dignitaries of tlie court of Rome.” If we 
admit that the cardinals of Eugenius 111 . succeeded in restricting 
the omnipotence of their master for their own ends, it must 
invariably have been the Curia that dictated its wishes to the 
Church and to Europe. The papacy, however, recovered its 
ascendancy during the pontificate of Alexander IIL, and seemed 
more powerful than ever. The recently created royalties sought 
from the papacy the conservation of their titles and the bene- 
diction of their crowns, and placed tliemselves voluntarily in 
its va.ssalage. The practice of the nomination of bishops the 
Curia and of papal recommendation to prebends and benefices 
of every kind ^ew daily more general, and the number of 
appeals to Rome and exemptions granted to abbeys and even 
to simple churches increased continually. The third Lateran 
Council (1179) was a triumph for the leader of the Church. At 
that council wise and urgent measures were taken against the 
abuses that discredited the priesthood, but the principle of 
appeals and exemptions and the question of the increasing 
abuse of the power wielded by die Roman legates remained 
untouched. The treatise on canon law known as tlie Decretum 
Graiiam, which was compiled towards the middle of the izth 
century and had an enduring and far-reacliing effect (see Canon 
Law), merely gave theoretical sanction to the existing situation 
in the Church. It propagated doctrines in favour of the power 
of the Holy See, established the superiority of the popes over 
the councils, and gave legal force to their -decretals. According 
to its author, “ they (the pope.s) arc above all tlie laws of the 
Churcli, and can use them according to their wish; they alone 
judge and cannot be judged.” 

It was by its constant reliance on monachism that the papacy 
of the 1 2th century had attained this result, and the popes of 
tliat period w'ere especially fortunate in having for 
their champion the monk St Bernard, whose 
admirable qualities enabled him to dominate public .c/a^wus. 
opinion. St Bernard completed the reformation, 
combated heresy,. and by his immense moral ascendancy gained 
victories bjr which Rome benefited. As instances of his more 
direct services, he put an end to the schism of 1130 and attached 
Italy and the world to the side of Innocent II. Although he 
had saved tlie papal institution from one of the gravest perils 
it had ever -encountered, the cardinals, the court of Rome and 
Innocent himself could not easily pardon him for being what he 
had become — a private person more powerful in the Church 
than the pope and the bishops, and holding that power by his 
personal prestige. He incurred their special reproaches by his 
condemnation -of the irresistible evolution which impelled Rome 
to desire exclusive dominion .over Catholic Europe and to devote 
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her attention to earthly things. He did not condemn the 
temporal power of the popes in plain terms, but both his writings 
and his conduct proved that that power was in his opinion diffi- 
cult to reconcile with the spiritual mission of the papacy, and 
was, moreover, a menace to the future of the institution. (See 
Bernard, Saint.) 

At the very moment when the papacy tlius attained omni- 
potence, symptoms of discontent and opposition arose. 'I'he 
bishops resisted centralization. Archbishop Hildebert 
'I'tJtirs protested to Honorius II. against the 
Bxmetioam appeals to Rome, while others complained of the 

•ad exactions of the legates, or, like John of Salisbury, 

fiacmcA- animadverted upon the excessive powers of the 

*' bureaucracy at the Latcran. In the councils strange 

speeches were heard from the mouths of laymen, who were 
beginning to carry to extreme lengths the spirit of independence 
with regard to Rome. When a question arose at Toulouse 
in 1 1 60 as to the best means of settling the papal schism, this 
audacious statement was made before the kings of France and 
England : “ That the best course was to side with neither of the 
two popes; that the apostolic see had been ever a burden to 
the princes ; that advantage must be taken of the schism to throw 
off the yoke; and that, while awaiting the death of one of the 
competitors, the authority of the bishops was sufficient in France 
and England alike for the government of the churches.” The 
ecclesiastics themselves, however, were the first to <lcnounce 
the abuses at Rome. The treatises of Gerhoh of Reichersberg 
(1093-1169) abound in trenchant attacks upon the greed and 
venality of the Curia, the arrogance and extortion of tlie legates, 
the abuse of exemptions and appeals, and the German policy 
of Adrian IV. and Alexander 111 . In his efforts to make the 
papal institution entirely worthy of its mission St Bernard 
himself did not shrink from presenting to the papacy “ the mirror 
in which it could recognize its deformities.” In common with 
all enlightened opinion, he complained bitterly of the excessive 
multiplidution of exemptions, of the exfiggcratc'd extension of 
appeals to Rome, of tlie luxury of the Roman court, of the 
venality of the <\ardiuals, and of the injury done to the traditional 
hierarchy by the very extent of the pupal power, which was 
calculated to turn the strongest head. In St Bernard’s treatise 
De consideralione, addressed to Pope Eugenius III., the papacy 
receives as many reprimands and att.icks as it doe-s marks of 
affection and friendly counsel. To warn Eiigenius against 
pride, Bernard reminds him in biblical terms that an insensate 
sovereign on a throne resembles “ an ape upon a housetop,” and 
that the dignity with which he is invested docs not prevent liini 
from being a man, that is, “ a being, naked, poor, miserable, 
made for toil and not for honours.” To his thinking, poison 
and the dagger were less to be feared by the pope than the lust 
of power. Ambition and cupidity were the source of the most 
deplorable abuses in the Roman Church. The cardinals, said 
Bernard, were satraps who put pomp before the tmth. He was 
at a loss to justify the unheard-of luxury of the Roman court. 
“ I do not find,” he said, “ that .St Peter ever appeared in public 
loaded with gold and jewels, clad in silk, mounted on a white 
mule, surrounded by soldiers and followed by a brilliant retinue. 
In the glitter that environs thee, rather wouldst thou be taken 
for the successor of Constantine than for the successor of Peter.” 

Rome, however, had greater dangers to cope with than the 
indignant reproofs of her friends the monks, and the opposition 
growth ot of the bishops, who were displeased at the spc'ctaclc 
Heretical of thcir auth('rity waning day by day. It was at 
SectM. this period that the Catholic edifice of the middle 
ages began to be shaken ly the boldness of philosophical specula- 
tion as applied to theological studies and also by the growth of 
here.sy. Hitherto more tolerant of heresy than the local 
authorities, the papacy now felt compelled to take defensive 
measures against it, and especially against Albigcnsiani.sm, 
which had made great strides in the south of France since the 
middle of the 12th century. Innocent II., Eugenius Hi. and 
Alexander III. excommunicated the sectaries of I.anguedoc 
and their abettors, Alexander even sending armed mis-sions to 


hunt them down and punish them. But the preaching of the 
papal legates, even when supported by military demonstrations, 
had no effect; and the Albigensian question, together with other 
questions vital for the future of the papacy, remained unsettled 
and more formidable than ever when Innocent HI. was elected. 

3. Period from Innocent III, to Alexander IV. (1198-1261). — 
Under the pontificates of Innocent HI. and his five immediate 
successors the Roman monarchy seemed to have taaocent 
reached the pinnacle of its moral prc.stige, religious /#/., //W- 
authority imd temporal power, and this development 
was due in great measure to Innocent III. himself. Between 
the perhaps excessive admiration of Innocent’s biographer, 
Friedrich von Hurtcr, and the cooler estimate of a later historian, 
Felix Roequain, who, after taking into consideration Innocent’s 
])olitical mistakes, lack of foresight and numerous disappoint- 
ments and failures, concludes that his reputation has been much 
exaggerated, it is possible to steer a middle course and form a 
judgment that j.s at once impartial and conformable to the 
historical facts. Innocent was an eminent jurist and canoni.st, 
and never ceased to use his immense power in llic service of the 
law. Indeed, a great part of his life was passed in hearing 
pleadings and pronouncing judgments, anfl few sovereigns have 
ever worked so industriously or shown such solicitude for the 
impartial exercise of their judicial functions. It is difficult 
to comprehcml Innocent’s extraordinary actixity. Over and 
aljovc the weight of political affairs, he bore rc.^olutely for 
eighteen years the ovi rwhelming burden of the presidency of 
a tribunal before wliii h the whole of Europe came to plead. To 
him, also, in his capacity of theologian, the wliole of Kurope 
submitted cverx' obscure, delicate or controverted question, 
whether legal prolilern or case of conscience. This, undoubtedly, 
was the j-urt of his task that Innocent preferred, and it was to 
this, as well as to his much overrated moral and theological 
treatises, that he owed his enormous contemporary j)restige. 
As a .slalestuan, he certainly coinmitted grave fiuilt.s — through 
excess of diplomatic subtlety, lack of forethought, and sometimes 
even through ingenuousness : but it ituis* witli justice be admitted 
that, in spite of his reputation for pugna<'ily and obstinacy, lie 
never failed, either Iw louipcranv’nt or on principle, to exhaust 
ex'-ery pca<-eful expedient in settling quest icjiis. He was ax’cr.se 
from violence, and ncxer resorted to bellicose ads or to the 
employment of force sax’C in thr; last f'xtrcmily. If liis policy 
miscarried in several quarters it was eminently suecesslul in 
others; and if we consider the .sum of his efforts to achieve the 
programme of the, mediexail ])apacy, it cannot be denied that the 
extent of his rule and the profound influenc e he exerted on his 
times entitle him to be regarded as the most perfect type of 
medieval pope and one of the most powerful figures in history. 

A superficial glance at Innocent's correspondence is sufficient 
to convince us that he was pre-eminently concerned for the 
reformation and moral welfare of the Church, and The Fourth 
was animated by the best intentions for the rc-estab- Kateran 
lishment in the cc'dcsiastical body of order, peace and CouacU, 
rcfjpcct for the hierarchy. This xvas one of the prin- 
cipal objects of liis activity, and this important side of his work 
received decisive sanction by the promulgation of the decrees 
of the fourth T^itcran Council (1215). At this council almost 
all the questions at issue related to reform, and many give evi- 
dence of great breadth of mind, as well as of a very acute sense 
of <onlemporary necessities. Innocent’s letters, liowex'cr, not 
only reveal that superior wisdom which can take into account 
practical needs and relax severity of principle at the right 
moment, as well as that spirit of tolerance and equity xvhich is 
opposed to the excess of zeal and intellectual narrowness of 
subordinates, but they also prove that, in the internal govern- 
ment of the Church, he was bent on gathering into his hands 
all the motix'e threads, and that he stretched the absolutist 
tradition to its furthest limits, intervening in the most trifling 
act.s in the lives of the clergy, and regarding it as an obligation 
of his office to act and think for all. The heretic peril, which 
increased during his pontificate, forced him to take decisive 
’measures against the Albigenses in the south of France, but 
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before proscribing them he spent ten years (1198-1208) in 
endeavouring to convert the misbelievers, and history should not 
The forget the pacific character of these early efforts. It 

AibigeamiMn was because they did not succeed that necessity and 
Cnaadem. the violence of human passions subsequently forced 
him into a course of action which he had not chosen and which 
led him further than he wished to go. When he was compelled 
to decree the Albigensian crusade he endeavoured more than 
once to discontinue the work, which had become perverted, and 
to curb the crusading ardour of Simon de Montfort. Failing in 
his attempt to maintain the religious character of the crusade, 
he wished to prevent it from ending secularly in its extreme 
consequence and logical outcome. On several occasions he 
defended the cause of moderation and justice against the fanatical 
crusaders, but he never had the energy to make it prevail. 
It is very doubtful whether this was possible, and an impartial 
historian must take into account the insuperable difficulties 
encountered by the medieval popes in their efforts to stem the 
fluud of fanaticism. 

It was more particularly in the definitive constitution of the 
temporal and political power of the papacy, in the extension of 
Papal what may be called Roman imperialism, that chance 
jmperiaUsm favoured his efforts and enabled him to pursue his 
uader conquests farthest. This imperialism was undoubt- 
laaoceai ni. of a special nature; it rested on moral authority 
and political and financial power rather th in on material and 
military strength. Rut it is no less certain that Innocent 
attempted to subject the kings of Europe by making them his 
tributaries and vassals. He wished to acquire the mastery of 
souls by unifying the faith and centralizing the priesthood, but 
he also aspired to possess temporal supremacy, if not as direct 
owner, at least as suzerain, over all the national <Towns, and thus 
to realize the idea with which he was penetrated and which he 
himself expressed clearly. He wished to be at once pope and 
emperor, leader of religion and universal sovereign. And, in 
fact, he exercised or claimed suzerain rights, together with the 
political and pecuniary advantages accruing, over the greater 
number of the lay sovereigns of his time. He was more or less 
effectively the supreme temporal chief of the kingdom of Sicily 
and Naples, Sardinia, the states of the Iberian peninsula (Castile, 
Leon, Navarre and Portugal), Aragon (which, under Peter II., 
was the type of vassal and tributary kingdom of the Roman 
power), the Scandinavian states, the kingdom of Hungary, the 
Slav states of Bohemia, Poland, Servia, Bosnia and Bulgaria, 
and the Christian states founded in Syria by the enusaders of 
the 12th century. The success of Roman imperialism was 
particularly remarkable in England, where Innocent was 
confronted by one of the principal potentates of the West, by the 
heir of the power that had been founded by two statesmen of the 
first rank, William the Conqueror and Henry II. In Richard I. 
and John he had exceptionally authoritative adversaries; but 
after one of the fiercest wars ever waged by the civil power 
against the Church, Innocent at length gained over John the 
most complete victory tliat has ever been won by a religious 
potentate over a temporal sovereign, and constrained him to 
laaoceat complete submission. In 1213 the pope 
aadJobaoi became not only the nominal .suzerain but, de facto 
Bagtaad, ^nd dc jure, the veritable sovereign of England, and 
during the last years of John and the first years of Henry III. 
he governed England effectively by his legates. This was 
the most striking success of Innocent’s diplomacy and the 
culminating point of his secular work. 

The papacy, however, encountered serious obstacles, at first 
at the very centre of the papal empjre, at Rome, where the pope 
had to contend with the party of communal autonomy for ten 
years before being able to secure the mastery at Rome. His 
immense authority narrowly escaped destruction 
Romeaadg but a stone’s-throw from the Latcran palace; but 
Italy. the victory finally rested with him, since the Roman 
people could not dispense with the Roman Church, to which it 
owed its existence. Reared in the nurture of the pope, the 
X>opulace of the Tiber renounced its stormy libertv in 1209, 


and accepted the peace and order that a beneficent master gave; 
but when Innocent attempted to extend to the whole of Italy 
the regime of paternal subjection that had been so succes-sful at 
Rome, the difficulties of the enterprise su^assed the powers 
even of a leader of religion. He succeeded in imposing his will 
on the nobles and communes in the patrimony of St Peter, and, 
as guardian of Henry VI. ’s son Frederick, was for some time able 
to conduct the government of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 
but in his claims on the rest of Italy the failure of the temporal 
power was manifest. He was unable, either by diplomacy or 
force of arms, to make Italian unity redound to the exclusive 
benefit of the Holy See. Nor was his failure due to lack of 
activity or energy, but rather to the insuperable obstacles in his 
path — the physical configuration of Italy, and, above all, the 
invincible repugnance of the Italian municipalities to submit to 
the mastery of a religious power. 

As far as the Empire was concerned, chance at first favoured 
Innocent. For ten years a Germany weakened and divided by 
the rivalry of Philip of Swabia and Otto of Brunswick innocent m. 
left his hands free to act in Italy, and his pontificate and the 
marks a period of comparative quiet in the ardent Bmpire. 
conflict between pope and emperor which continued throughout 
the middle ages. Not until 1210, when Otto of Brunswick 
turned against the pope to whom he owed his crown, was 
Innocent compelled to open hostilities; and the struggle ended 
in a victory for the Curia. Frederick II., the new emperor 
created by Innocent, began by handing over his country to Rome 
and sai;rificing the rights of the Empire to the union of the two 
great authoritie.s of the Christian world. In his dealings with 
Frederick, Innocent experienced grievous vicissitudes and 
disappointments, but finally became master of the situation. 
One nation only — the France of Philip Augustus — was able to 
remain out. side the Roman vassalage. There is not a word, in 
the documents concerning the relations of Philip Augustus 
with Rome, from which we may conclude that the Capetian 
crown submitted, or that the papacy wished to impose upon it 
the effective suzerainty of the Holy See. Innocent III. had been 
able to encroach on France at one point only, w'hen the Albigen- 
hian cru.sadc had enabled him to exercise over the southern fiefs 
conquered by Simon de Montfort a political and secular 
supremacy in the form of collections of moneys. Finally, 
Innocent III. was more fortunate than his predecessors, and, if 
he did not succeed in carrying out his projected crusade and 
recovering the Holy Plac es, he at least benefited by the Frunco- 
Venetian expedition of 1202. Europe refused to take any direct 
action against the Mussulman, but Latin feudalism, i^ii„ q„„, 
assembled at Venice, diverted the crusade by an act quest of Coa^ 
of formal disobedience, marched on Constantinople, »*»atiaopie. 
.seized the Greek Empire and founded a Latin Empire in ils place ; 
and Innocent had to accept the fait accompli. Though con- 
demning it on principle, he turned it to the interests of the 
Roman Church as well as of the universal Church. With joy 
and pride he welcomed the Byzantine East into the circle of 
vassal peoples and kingdoms of Rome bound politically to tl^ 
see of St Peter, and with the same emotions beheld the patri- 
archate of Constantinople at last recognize Roman supremacy. 
But from this enormous increase of territory and influence arose 
a whole series of new and difficult problems. The court of Rome 
had to substitute for the old Greek hierarchy a hierarchy of 
Latin bishop.s; to force the remaining Greek clergy to practise 
the beliefs and rites of the Roman religion and bow to the 
supremacy of the pope; to maintain in the Greco-Latin Eastern 
Church the necessary order, morality and subordination; to 
defend it against the greed and violence of the nobles and barons 
who had founded the Latin Empire; and to compel the leaders 
of the new empire to submit to the apostolic power and execute 
its commands. In his endeavours to carry out the whole of 
this programme, Innocent III. met with insuperable obstacles 
and many disappointments. On the one hand, the Greeks were 
unwilling to abandon their religion and national cult, and scarcely 
recognized the ecclesiastical supremacy of the papacy. On the 
other hand, the upstart Latin emperors, far from proving 
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sobnaissive and humble tools^ assumed with the purple the 
habits and pretensions of the sovereigns they had dispossessed. 
Nevertheless, Innocent left his successors a much vaster and 
xjkorc stable political dominion than that which he had received 
from his predecessors, since it comprised both Kast and West; 
and his five immediate successors were able to preserve this 
ascendancy. They even extended the limits of Roman imperial- 
ism by converting the pagans of the Baltic to Christianity, and 
further reinforced the work of ccclesiastiial ccntralbiatMm by 
enlisting in their service a force which had recently come into 
existence and was rapidly becoming popular — tlic mendicant 
orders, and notably the Dominicans and Franciscans. Tlie 
The Frijtn power was also increased by the formation 

aa4 the of the universities- privileged corporations of 
Uaivgrsiths. masters and students, w bich escaped the local power 
of the l)ishc)p and his chancellor only to place themselves under 
tlic direction and .supervision of the Holy See. distress of the 
entire Christian organism, Rome thus gained control of inter- 
national education, and the mendicant monks who formed her 
devoted militia lost no time in monopolizing the professorial 
chairs. Although the ecclesiastical monarchy continued to 
gain .vlrength, the successors of Innocent III. made less use 
than he of their immense power. Under Gregory IX. (1227- 
1241) and Innocent IV. (1243-1254) the conflict between the 
priesthood and the Empire was revived by the enigmatic 
Frederick 11 ., tlic polyglot and lettered emperor, the friend of 
Saracens, tlic despot who, in youth styled “ king of priest.s,” in 
later years personified ideas that were directly opposed to the 
medieval theocracy; and the .struggle lasted nearly thirty yeans. 
The Hohenstaufen succumbed to it, and the papacy itself 
received a terrible shock, which shook its vast empire to the 
foundations. 

Nevertheless, the first half of the 13th century may be regarded 
as the grand epoch of medieval papal lustory. Supreme in 
CuJmia*tioa Furope, the papacy gathered into a body of doctrine 
of th» Papal the decisions given in virtue of its enormous de jacto 
Powtr. power, and promulgated its collected decrees and 
oraetda to form the immutable law of the Christian world. 
Innocent III., Honorius HI. and Gregory IX. employed their 
jurists to collect the most important of their rulings, and 
Gregory’s decrees became the definiti-s'e repository of the canon 
law. Besides making laws for the Christendom of the present 
and the future, these popes employed themselves in giving a 
more regular form to their principal administrative organ, the 
offices of the Curia. The de\ elopment of the Roman chancery 
is also a characteristic sign of the evolution that was taking place. 
From the time of Innocent III. the usages of the apostolic 
scribes become transformed into precise rules, which for the 
most part remained in force until the i5tli century. 

4. Period pom Urban IV. to Benedict XL (1261-1305). — 
This period comprises 13 pontificates, all of ^ort duration 
(three or four years at the most, and some only a lew montlis), 
w'ith the exception of that of Boniface VIII., who was pope for 
nine years. This accidental fact constitutes a prime difference 
in favour of the preceding period, in which there were only c 
pontiffs during the first sixty years of the 13th century. Towards 
the end of the 13th century the directors of tlie Cliristian world 
occupied the throne of St Peter for too short a time to be able 
to make their personal views prevail or to execute their political 
projects at leisure after ripe meditation. Whatever the merit 
of a Gregory X. or u Nicholas III., the brevity of their pontifi- 
cates prevented any one of these ephemeral sovcreigr.s from 
being a great pope. 

But other and far more important differences characterize 
this period. Although there was no theoretical restriction to 
taftucttct ot temporal supremacy and religious power of the 
the Power papacy, certain historical facts of great importance 
of Fraace. contributed to the fatal diminution of their extent. 
The first of these was the preponderance of the French monarchy 
and nation in Europe. Founded by the conquests of Philip 
Augustus and Louis VTII. and legitimated and extended by 
the policy , and moral influence of the crowned saint, Louis IX., 


the French monarchy enjoyed undisputed supremacy at the end 
of the jjth century and the beginning of the 14th; and this 
hegemony of France was manifested, not only by the extension 
of the direct power exercised by the French kings over all the 
neighbouring nationalities, but also by the establishment of 
Capetian dynasties in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies and in 
Hungar)^ From this time the sovereign of Rome, like other 
sovereigns, had to submit to Frencli influence. But, whereas 
the pope was sometimes compelled to become the instrument of 
the policy of the kings of France or the adventurers of their race, 
he was often able to utilize this new and pervading force for the 
realization of his own designs, although he endeavoured from 
time to time, but without enduring success, to shake off the 
overwhelming yoke of the French. In short, it was in the 
sphere of French interests mu( h more than in that of the general 
interests of Latin Christendom tliat the activities of these popes 
were exerted. The fact of many of the popes being of French 
birth and France the field of their diplomacy shows that the 
supreme pontificate was already becoming French in character. 
This change was a prelude to tin; more or less complete subjection 
of the papacy to French influence which took place in the 
following century at the period of the “ Bab} lonish Captivity,” 
the violent reaction personifi,ed by l^oniface VIII. affording lait 
a brief respite in this irresistible evolution. It was the French- 
man Urban IV. (1261-1264) who called Charles of Anjou into 
Italy to combat the last heirs of Frederick II. and thus paved 
the way for the establishment of the Angevin dynasty on the 
throne of Naples. Under Clement 1 V. (1265- 1 268) an agreement 
was concluded by which Sicily was hanrled over to the brother 
of St l.ouis, and the victories of Benevento (1266) and Taglia- 
C0Z20 (1267) assured the triumph of the Guelph party and enabled 
the Angevins to plant themselves definitely on Neapolitan soil. 
Conradin’s tragic and inevitable end chised the last act of the 
secular stnigglc between the Holy See and the Empire. 
Haunted by the recollection of that formidable conflict and 
lulled in the security of the Great Interregnum, which was to 
render Gennany long powerless, the papacy thought merely 
of the support that France could give, and paid no liecd to the 
dangers threatened by the extension of Charles of Anjou’s 
monarchy in central and luirthern Italy. The Visconti Gregory X. 
(1271-1276) made an attempt to bring about a reaction 
against the tendency which had influenced his two immediate 
predecessors. He placed himself outside the theatre of French 
influence, and occupied himself solely with the task of giving to 
the papal monarchy that character of universality and political 
superiority which had made the greatness of an Alexander HI. 
or an Innocent III. He opposed the aggrandizing projects of 
the Angevins, intervened in Germany with a view to terminating 
the Great Interregnum, and sought a neccssarj' counterpoise 
to Capetian predominance in an alliance with Rudolph of 
Habsburg, who had become an emperor without imperilling 
the papai y. The Orsini Nicholas III. pursued the same policy 
with regard to the independence and greatness of the Roman 
See, but died too soon for the cause he upheld, and, at his death 
in 1280, the inevitable current revived with overpowering 
force. His successor, Martin IV. (1281-1285), a prelate of 
Champagne, lirother of several councillors of the king of France, 
prebendary at Rouen and Tours, and one of the most zealous 
m favour of the canonization of Louis IX., ascended the papal 
throne under the auspices of Charles of Anjou, and undertook, 
the government of the Church with the sole intention of further- 
ing in every way the interests of the country of his birth. A’ 
Frenchman before everything, he abased the papal power to 
such an extent^is to.excite the indignation of his contemporaries, 
often slavishly subordinating it to the exigencies of the domestic 
and foreign policy of the Angevins at Naples and the reigning 
house at Paris. But he was prevented from carrying out this 
policy by an unforeseen blow, the Sicilian Vespers (Margh 1282), 
an event important both in itself and in its results. By rejecting 
the Capetian sovereign that Rome wished to thrust upon it to 
deliver it from the dynasty of Aragon, the little island of Sicily 
arrested the progress of French unperialism, ruined the vast 
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projects of Charles of Anjou, and liberated the papacy in its 
own despite from a subjection that perverted and shook its 
power. Honorius IV. (1285-1287) and Kidiolas IV. (1288-1292) 
were able to act with greater dignily and independence than 
their predecessors. Though remaining leagued with the 
Angevins in southern Italy, they dared to look to Germany 
and Rudolph of Habsburg to help them in their efforts to add 
to the papal dominion a part of northern Italy and, in particular, 
'J uscany. But they still continued to desire the restoration of 
the Angevin dynasty in Sicily and to assist the designs of France 
on Aragon by preaching a crusade against the masters of 
llarcekma and Palermo. The Impes of the Curia were frustrated 
by the resistance of the Aragonese and Sicilians, and Charles of 
Valois, to whom tlie Curia eventually destined the crown of 
Aragon, had to resign it for that of Constantinople, which he 
also failed to secure. 

Boniface VIII. himself at the beginning of his pontificate 
j ielded to the current, and, like his predecessors, adapted his 
Boniface external policy to the pretensions and interests of 
vut., the great Capetian house, which, like all his prede- 
1294 - 1303 . ecssors, he at first countenanced. In spite of his 
instincts for dominion and the ardour of his temperament, he 
made no attempt to sliake off the French yoke, and did not 
decide on hostilities with France until Philip the Fair and his 
legists attempted to change tlie character of the kingship, 
emphasized its lay tendencies, and exerted themselves to gratify 
the desire for political and financial independence which was 
shared by the French nation and many other European peoples. 
The war which ensued between the pope and the king of France 
f ded in the complete defeat of the papacy, which was reduced 
h impotence (1303), and though the storm ceased during the 
Fubjeciioa nionths’ pontificate of Benedict XI., the See of 
I’ the St Peter recovered neitlier its normal (iquilibrium 

Pipacyto nor its traditional cliaracter. The accession of the 
fraace. Avignon pope, Clement V., marks the final 

sibjection of the papal power to the Cajietian government, 
the inevitable result of the European situation created in 
the preceding century. 

In other respects the papacy of this period found itself in a 
very inferior situation to that which it had occupied under 
Innocent III. and the popes of the first half of the 13th century. 
'I'he fall of the Latin Empire and the retaking of Constantinople 
Ijy the Faiaeologi freed a great part of the Eivstem world from 
the political and religious direction of Rome, and this fact 
necessarily engaged the diplomacy of Urban IV. and his suc- 
cessors in an entirely different direction. To them the Eastern 
problem presented a less complex aspect. 'I’here could no 
longer be any serious question of a collective c.xpedition of 
Europe for the recovery of the Holy Placc.s. The ingenuous 
faith cf a Louis IX. was alone capable of giving ri.se to two 
crusades organized privately and without the influence or even 
the approval of the pope. Although all these popes, and 
Gregory X. especially, never ceased theoretically to urge the 
Christian worUl to the crusade, they were actualecl by the desire 
of remaining faithful to tradition, and more particularly by the 
political and financial advantages accruing to the Holy from 
the preaching and the cru.sading expeditions. The European 
state of mind no longer lent itself to such enterprises, and, 
moreover, under such brief pontificates, the attenuated Roman 
power could not expect to succeed where Innocent 111. himself 
had failed. The main preoccupation of all these popes was how 
best to repair the injury done to orthodox Europe and to Rome 
Iw the destruction of the I.atin Empire. Several of them thought 
of restoring the lost empire by force, and thus pving a pendant 
to the fourth crusade; but the Curia finally realized 
enormous difficulties of such a project, and con- 
R^tioaa ’ vinced themselves that the only practical solution of 
with the the difficulty was to come to an understanding with 
the Palaeologi and realize pacifically the long-dreamed 
Church. union of the Greek and Latin Churches. The nego- 
tiations begun by Urban IV. and continued more or less actively 
by his successors were at last concluded in 1274 by Gregory X. 


The Council of Lyons proclaimed the union, which was destined 
to be effective for a few years 9 l least and to be prolonged 
precariously in tlie midst of unfavourable circumstances. The 
Greek mind was opposed to the union; the acquiescence of the 
Byzantine emperors was but an ephemeral expedient of their 
foreign policy; and Uie peace between the Latins and 
Greeks settled on Byzantine soil could not endure for long. 
Tlie principal obstacle, however, was the incomiiatibiUty 
of the popes’ Byzantine and Italian policies. The popes 
were in favour of Charles of Anjou and his dynasty, but 
diaries was hostile to the union of the two Churches, 
since it was his intention to seize the Byzantine Empire 
and suhstitule himself for the Palaeologi. Almost all the 
successors of Urban IV. v\'ero compelled to exert their diplomacy 
gainst the aggrandizing aims of the man they had themselves 
installed in southern Italy, and to protect the Greek emperor, 
with whom they were negotiating the religious question. On 
several occasions between the years 1271 and 1273 the Angevins 
of Naples, who had great influence in Achaea and Albania and 
were solidly supported by tlieir allies in the Balkan Peninsula, 
nearly carried out their project; and in 1274 the opposition of 
Charles of Anjou came near to compromising the operations 
of the Council of L>'ons and ruining the work of Gregory X. The 
papacy, however, held its ground, and Nicholas 111., the worthy 
continuer of Gregory, succeeded in prc.serving the union and 
triumphing over the Angevin power. I'he Angevins took their 
revenge under Martin IV., who was a stanch supporter of the 
French. I'hree weeks after hi.s coronation Martin excommuni- 
cated the Greek cm|)eror and all his subjects, and allied himself 
with Charles of Anjou and the V'^enctians to compass his downfall. 
In this case, too, the Sicilian Vespers was the rock on which the 
hopes and pretensions of the sovereign of Naples suffered 
shipwreck. After Martin’s death the last popes of the 13th 
century, and notably Boniface VIII., in vain thought to find 
in another Capetian, Charles of Valois, the man who was to 
re-establish the Latin dominion at Byzantium. But the East 
was lost; the union of 1274 was quickly dissolved; and the 
reconciliation of the two Churches again entered into the category 
of chimeras. 

During this period tl\e papal institution, considered in its 
internal development, already showed symptoms of decadence. 
'I'he diminution of religious faith and sacerdotal 
prestige shook it to its very foundations. The *** 

growth of the lay spirit continued to manifest itself 
among the burgesses of the towns as well as among the feudal 
princes and sovereigns. The social factors of communism 
and nationalism,, against which Innocent III. and his successors 
bad struggled, became more powerful and more hostile to 
tlieocratic domination. That a sovereign like St Louis 
should be able to associate himself officially with the 
feudalism of his realm to repress abuses of churcli juris- 
diction; that a contemporary of Philip the Fair, the lawyer 
Pierre Dubois, should dare to suggest the secularization of 
ecclesiastical properly and the conversion of the clergy into 
a class of functionaries paid out of tlte royal treasury; and tliat 
Philip the Fair, the adversary of Boniface VIII., should be able 
to rely in his conflict with the leader of the Church on the popular 
consent obtained at a meeting of the Three Estates of France — 
all point to a singular demoralization of tlie sentiments and 
principles on which were based the whole power of the pontiff 
of Rome and the entire organization of medieval Catholicism. 
Both by its attitude and by its governmental acts, the papacy of 
the later 13th century itself contributed to increase tl\e discredit 
and disaffection from which it suffered. Under Urban IV. and 
his successors the great moral and religious sovere^nty of 
former tunes became a purely bureau(Tatic monarchy, in which 
the main preoccupation of the governors appeared to be the 
financial exploitation of Christendom, In the registers of these 
popes, which are now being actively investigated and published, 
dispensations (licences to violate the laws of the Church); 
indulgences; imposts levied with increasing regularity on uni- 
versal Chrbtendom and, in particular, on the clerks; the 
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settlement of questions relating to church debts ; the granting of 
lucrative benefices to Roman functionaries; the divers processes 
by which the Curia acquired the immediate disposal of monastic, 
capitulary and episcopal revenues — in short, all financial 
matters arc of the first importance. It was in the 14th century 
more especially that the Apostolic Chamber spread the net 
of its fiscal administration wider and wider over Christian 
Europe; but at the close of the 13th century all the preliminary 
measures had been taken to procure for the papal treasury its 
enormous and permanent reso lines. The continued efforts of 
the popes to drain Christian gold to Rome were limited only by 
the fiscal pretensions of the lay sovereigns, and it was this 
financial rivalry that gave rise to the inevitable conflict between 
Boniface VIII. and Philip the Fair. 

By thus devoting itself to material interests, the papacy 
contemporary with the last Capetians lost its moral greatness 
Abuse of and fell in the opinion of the peoples; and it did 

tbePopml itself no less injury by the abnormal extension of 

the bounds of its absolutism. By its exaggerated 
methods of centralization the papal monarchy had absorbed 
within itself all the living forces of the religious world and 
suppressed all the liberties in which the Church of old had 
lived. The subjection of the secular clergy was complete, 
while the episcopate retained no slradow of its imlependence. 
The decree of Clement IV. (1266), empowering the papaiy to 
dispose of all vacant bishoprics at the court of Rome, merely 
sanctioned a usage that had long been established. But the 
control exercised l)y the Roman Curia over the episcopate had 
been realized by many other means. It was seldom that an 
episcopal election took i)lace without a division in the chapter, 
in which resided the electoral right. In such an event, the 
competitors appealed to the Holy See and abdicated their 
right, either voluntarily or under coercion, in manibus papae, 
while the pope took possession of the vacant see. Nominations 
directly made by the court of Rome, especially in the case of 
dioce.ses long vacant, became ini'reasingly numerous. The 
principle of election by canons was repeatedly violated, and 
threatened to disappear; and at the end of the 13th century 
the spectacle was common of prelates, whether nominated or 
confirmed by the pope, entitling themselves “ bishops by the 
grace of the Holy See.” The custom in force required bishops 
established by papal authority to take an oath of fidelity to the 
pope and the Roman Church, and this oath bound them in a 
particular fashion to the Curia. Those bishops, however, who 
had been elected under normal conditions, conformably to tlie 
old law, were deprived of the essential parts of their legitimate 
authority. They lost, for example, their jurisdiction, which 
they were seldom able to exercise in their own names, but in 
almost every case as commissaries delegated by the apostolic 
authority. 

The regular clergy, who were almost wholly sheltered from 
the power of the diocesan bishops, found themselves, even more 
than the secular priesthood, in a state of complete depen- 
dence on the Curia. The papacy of this period continually 
intervened in the internal affairs of the monasteries. Not 
only did the monks continue to seek from the papacy the 
confirmation of their privileges and property, but they also 
referred almost all their disputes to the arbitration of the pope. 
Their elections gave rise to innumerable lawsuits, which all 
terminated at die court of Rome, and in most cases it was 
the pope himself who designated the monks to fill vacant posts 
in the abbeys. Thus the pope liecame the great ecclesiastical 
elector as well as the universal judge and supreme legislator. 
On this extreme concentration of the Christian power was 
employed throughout Europe an army of official agents or 
officious adherents of the Holy See, who were animated by an 
irrepressible zeal for the aggrandisement of the papacy. 'ITiesc 
officials originally consisted of an obedient and devoted militia 
of mendicant friars, both Franciscans and Dominicans, who 
took their orders from Rome alone, and whose efforts the papacy 
stimulated by lavishing exemptions, privileges, and full sacer- 
dotal powers. Subsequently they were represented by the 
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apostolic notaries, who were charged to exercise throughout 
Christendom the gracious jurisdiction of the leaders of the 
Church and to preside over the most important acts in the 
private lives of faithful. These tools of Rome, both clerks 
and laymen, continued to increase in every diocese. They 
were not invested with their office until they had been examined 
by a papal chaplain, or sometimes even by the vice-chancellor 
of the Curia. 

The sovereign direction of this enormous monarchy belonged 
to the pope alone, who was assisted in important affairs by the 
advice and collaboration of the College of Cardinals, who liad 
become the sole electors to the papacy. Towards the close 
ot the 13th century the necessity arose for an express ruling on 
the question of the exercise of this electoral right. In 1274 
Gregory X., completing the measures taken by Alexander IH. 
in the 1 2th century, promulgated tlie celebrated constitution 
I by which the cardinal-electors were shut up in conclave and, 
in the event of their not having designated the new pope within 
three days, were constrained to perform their duty by a pro- 
gressive reduction of their food-allowance (see Conclave). 
But at the head of this vast body there existed a constant 
tendency which was opposed to the absorption of all the power 
by a single and unbridled will. In the last years of this period 
I fresh signs appeared of a reaction that emanated from the .SaiTed 
College itself. The cardinal-electors endeavoured to derive 
from their electoral power a right of control over the acts of the 
pope cltxit. In 121)4, and again in 1303, they laid themselves 
I unflnr an obligation, previously to the election, to subscribe 
I to the politii'al engagements which each promised rigorously 
1 to observe in the event of his becoming pi^pe. In general, 
these engagements bore upon the limitation of the number of 
cardinals, the prohibition to nominate new ones without previous 
notification to the Sacred College, the sharing between the 
cardinals and the pope of certain revenues .specified by a bull 
of Nicholas IV., and the obligatory consultation of the con- 
sistories for the principal acts of the temporal and spiritual 
government. It is conceivable that a pope of Boniface VIlT.’s 
temperament would not submit kindly to any restriction of llie 
discretionary power with which he was invested by tradition, 
and he endeavoured to make the cardinals dependent on him 
and even to dispense with their services as far as possibk', 
only assembling them in consistory in cases of extreme necessity. 
This tendency of the Sacred College to convert the Rom in 
Church into a constitutional monarchy, in which it should itself 
play the part of parliament, was a suffiinently grave symptom 
of the progress of the new spirit. But throughout the ecclesi- 
a.sticul society traditional bonds were loosened and anarchy was 
rife, and this at the very moment when the enemies of tlie 
priesthood and its leaders redoubled their attack. In fine, 
the decadence of the papal institution manifested itself in aa 
irremediable manner when it had accomplished no more tliaii 
the lialf of its task. The growth of national kingdoms, the 
anti-clerical tendencies of the emancipated middle classes, 
the competition of lay imperialisms, and all the other elements 
of resistance which had been encountered by the papacy in its 
progress and had at first tended only to shackle it, now pre- 
sented an insurmountable barrier. The papacy was weakened 
by its contest with these adverse elements, and it was through 
its failure to triumph over them tliat its dream of European 
dominion, both temporal and spiritual, entered but very 
incompletely into the field of realities. (A. Lu.) 

III . — Period from 1305 to 15^0. 

The accession of the Gascon Clement V. in 1305 marks the 
beginning of a new era in the history of the papacy; for this 
pope, formerly archbishop of Bordeaux, remained clement v., 
in France, without once crossing the threshold of i 30 S-i 3 i 4 i 
the Eternal City. Clement’s motive for this reso- Settlement 
lution was his fear that the independence of the 
ecclesiastical government might be endangered among the 
frightful dissensions and party conflicts by which Italy was 
then convulsed ; while at the same time he yielded to the pressure 
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exercised on him by the French king Philip the Fair. In March 
1309 Clement V. transferred his residence to Avignon, a town 
which at that time belonged to the king of Naples, but was sur- 
rounded by the countship of Venaissin, which as early as 1228 
had passed into the possession of the Roman See. Clement V. 
remained at Avignon till the day of his death, so that with him 
begins the so-called Babylonian Exile of the popes. Through 
this, and his excessive subservience to Philip the Fair, his reign 
proved the reverse of salutary to the Church. The pope’s 
subservience was above all conspicuous in his attitude towards 
the proceedings brought against the order of the Temple, which 
was dissolved by the Council of Vienne (see Templars), llis 
possession of Ferrara involved Clement in a violent struggle 
with the republic of Venice, in which he was ultimately 
victorious. 

His successor John XXII. a native of Cahors, was elected 
as the result of very stormy negotiations, after a two years’ 
vacancy of the see (1316). Like his predecessor 
permanent residence at Avignon, where 
he had formerly been bishop. But while Clement V. 
.had contented himself with the hospitality of the Dominican 
nonastery at Avignon, John XXII. installed him.self with 
great state in the episcopal palace, hard by the cathedral. 
c'Aarac/ero/ rhe essential features of this new epoch in the 
Avignon history of the papacy, beginning with the two popes 
Papneg. mentioned, are intimately connected with this 
lasting separation from the traditional scat of the papacy, and 
from Italian soil in general : a separation which reducecl the 
head of the Church to a fatal dependence on the French kings. 
'I’liemselves Frent'hmen, and surrounded by a College of 
Cardinals in which the h’rench element predominated, the popes 
gave to their ecclesiastical administration a certain French 
character, till they stood in more and more danger of serving 
purely national interests, in cases where the obligations of their 
office demanded complete impartiality. And thus the prestige 
of the papacy was sensibly diminished by the view, to which 
the jealousy of the nations soon gave curreniy, that the supreme 
dignity of the Church was simply a convenient tool for French 
statecraft. The accusation might not always be supported by 
facts, but it tended to shake popular confidence in the head of 
the universal Church, and to inspire other countries with the 
feeling of a national oppo.sition to an ecclesiastical regime now 
LMitirely gallicized. The consequent loosening of the ties 
between the individual provinces of the Church and the 
Apo.stolic Sec, <-ombincd with the capricious policy of the court 
at Avignon, which often regarded nothing but personal and 
family interests, accelerated the decay of the ecclesiastical 
organism, and justified the most dismal forebodings for the 
future. 'I’o crown all, the feud between Church and Empire 
broke out again with unprecedented violence. The most 
prominent leaders of the opposition to the papacy, whether 
ecclesiastical or political, joined forces with the German king, 
Louis of Bavaria, and offered him their aid against John XXII. 

The clerical opposition was led by the very popular 
and influential Minorites who were at that time 
engaged in a remarkably bitter controversy with 
the pope as to the practical interpretation of the idea of 
evangelical poverty. Their influence can be clearly traced 
in the appeal to a general council, issued by Ix)uis in 1324 at 
Sachsenhausen near h'rankfort-on-thc-Main. This document, 
which confused the political problem with the theological, wa.s 
bound to envenom the qu.arrel betw^een emperor and pope 
beyond all remedy. Side by side with the Minorites, the 
.spokesmen of the specifically political opposition to the papacy 
were the Parisian professors, Marsilius of Padua and John of 
Jnndun, the composers of the “ Defender of the Peace ” 
{defensor pads). In conjunction with the Minorites and the 
Ghibellines of Italy, Marsilius succeeded in enticing Ix)uis to 
the fateful expedition to Rome and the revolutionary actions 
of 1328. The conferring of the imperial crown by the Roman 
populace, the deposition of the pope by the same body, and 
the election of an anti-pope in the person of the Minorite Pietro 


da Corvara, tran.slated into acts the doctrines of the defensor 
pads. The struggle, which still further aggravated the depen- 
dence of the pope on France, was waged on both sides with the 
utmost bitterness, and the end was not in sight when Jobh XXIL 
died, full of. years, on the 4th of December 1334. 

Eveti the hulowing pope, Benedict XII., a man of the strictest 
morality, failed, in spite of his mild and pacific disposition, to 
adjust the conflict with Louis of Bavaria and the 
eccentric Fraticelli. King Philip VT. and the 
dinals of the French party worked energetically 
agaimt the projected peace with Louis; and Benedict was 
not endowed with sufficient strength of will to carry through 
his designs in the teeth of their opposition. He failed, equally, 
to stifle the first beginnings of the war between France an(l 
England; but it is at least to his honour that he exerted his 
whole influence in the cause of peace. 

His efforts in the direction of reform, moreover, deserve 
recognition. In Avignon he began to erect himself a suitable 
residence, which, with considerable additions by later popes, 
developed into the celebrated papal castle of Avi^on. This 
enormous edifice, founded on the cathedral rock, is an extra- 
ordinary mixture of castle and convent, palace and fortress. 
It was Benedict XII. also who elevated the doctrine of the 
beatific vision of the saints into a dogma. 

Benedict XII. was again succeeded, in 1342, by a Frenchman 
from the south, Pierre Roger de Beaufort, who was born in the 
castle of Maumont, in the diocese of Limoges. He 
assumed the title of Clement VI. In contrast with 
his peace-loving predecessor, and in accordance 
with his own more energetic character, he pursued with deci.sion 
and success the traditions of John XXII. in his dealings with 
I.^mis of Bavaria. With great dexterity he turned the feud 
between the houses of Imxemburg and Wittelsbach to the 
de.struction of I.ouis; and the death-struggle between the two 
seemed about to break out, when Louis met his untimely end. 
To all appearances the victory of the papacy was decisive : 
but it was a Pyrrhic victory, as events were quickly to prove. 
In Rome there ensued, during the pontificate of Clement, the 
revolutions of the visionary Cola di Rienzo {q.v.) who restored 
the old republic, though not for long. By his purchase of 
Avignon, and the creation of numerous French cardinals, the 
pope consolidated the close connexion of the Roman Church 
with France : but the interests of that Church suffered severely 
through the riches and patronage which Clement lavished 
on his relatives, and tlirough the princely luxury of his court. 
His generosity — which degenerated into prodigality — c:ompcIlcd 
him to open fresh sources of revenue; and in this he succeeded, 
though not witliout serious detriment to the interests of the 
Church. 

It was fortunate for the Church that Clement VI. was followed 
by a man of an entirely different temperament— Innocent VI. 
TTiis strict and upright pope appears to have taken 
Benetlict XII. for his example. He undertook, 
though not with complete success, a reformation of 
ecclesiastical abuses ; and it was he who assisted in r storing the 
Empire at last to some measure of stability. But the culmina- 
ting glory of his reign was the restoration of the almost ruined 
papal dominion in Italy, by means of the highly gifted Cardinal 
All)ornoz. The restoration of the Apostolic See to its original 
and proper scat was now possible ; and the need for such a step 
was tlie more pressing, since residence in the castle at Avignon 
had liecome extremely precarious, owing to the e\'er-incrcaslng 
confusion of French affairs. Innocent VI., in fact, entertained 
the thought of visiting Rome; bu^ age and illness prc\'entcd 
his doing so. 

The intention of Innocent was put into execution by his 
successor — the learned and pious Urban V. Two events of 
the first magnitude make his reign one of the most 
memorable in the century. The first of these was 
the return to Rome. This was on object which the 
emperor Charles IV. had prosecuted with all his energies; which 
alone could revive the languishing reputation of the papac>', 
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by withdrawinpr it from the turmoils of the Anglo-French War, 
and bring within the bounds of possibility tlie much-needed 
Tampmary reformation in ecclesiastical affairs* In 1367 it 
Ratura to became an accomplished fact. Turning a deaf ear 
Roma. to the remonstrances of the French king and the 
French cardinals, the pope quitted Avignon on the 13th of 
April 1367 ; and on the i6th of October he entered Rome, now 
completely fallen to ruin. The ensuing year, after his return 
to the Etemal City, witnessed the second great landmark in 
the reign of Urban V.— the Roman ejcijedition of Charles IV., 
and the renewal of amicable relations between the Empire and the 
Chirrcli. Unfortunately, the pope failed to deal satisfactorily 
with the highly complicated situation in Italy; and the result 
was that, on the 117th of September 1370, he returned to Avignon, 
where he died on the following 19th of December. 

It was the opinion of Petrarch that, had Urban remained 
in Rome, he would ha^^e be<m entitled to rank with the most 
distinguished men of his era; and, if we discount this single 
act of weakness, he must be classed as one of the noblest and 
best of popes. Especiaf credit is due to his struggles against 
the moral corruptions of the day, though they proved inadequate 
to eliminate all traces of the prevalent disorders. 

Gregory XI., though equally distinguished for his erudition 
and pure morals, his piety, modesty and wisdom, was fated to 
pay dearly lor the weakness of his predecessor in 
abandoning Rome so early. He lived to see the 
national spirit of Italy thoroughly aroused against 
a papacy turned Freni'h. The disastrous error of almost ex- 
clusively appointing Provenfuls, foreigners ignorant of Iwth 
the country and the people, to the government of the Papal 
States, now found a terrible Nemesis : and there ('an>e a national 
upheaval, such as Italy had not yet witnessed. ITie feud 
between Italian and Frenchman broke out in a violent form; 
and it was in vain that St Catherine of Siena proffered her 
mediation in the bloody strife betwixt the pope and the Floren- 
tine republic. The letters that she addressed to the pontiff, 
on this and other occasions, are documents, which are, perhaps, 
unique in their kind, and of great literary Ixjauty. It was 
also St Catherine who prevailed on Gregory XI. to return to 
Da/tnite Rome. On the 13th of September 1376 he left 

Retarato Avignon; on the 17th of January 1377 he made his 

Roma. entry into the city of St Peter. Thus ended the 
exile in France; but it left .an evil legacy in the schism under 
Gregory’s successor. Gregory, the last pope whom France 
has given to the Church, died on the 27th of March 1378, after 
taking measures to ensijre a speecly and unanimous election 
for his successor* 

The conclave, which took place in Rome, for the first time 
for 75 years, resulted in the election of Bartolomeo Prignano 
(April 8, 1378), who took the name of Pojie Urban VT. 
U^I 389 Canonically the election was perfe<’tly valid so 
that the only popes, to be regarded as legitimate, arc 
the successors of Urban. It is true that his election was imme- 
diately impugned by the canlinals on frivolous grounds; but 
the responsibility for this rests, partially at least, with the 
pope himself, whose reckless and inconsiderate zeal for reform 
was bound to excite a revolution among the worldly cardinals 
still yearning for the fleshpots of Avignon. This revolution 
could already be foreseen with tolerable certainty, when Urban 
embroiled himself even with his political friends — the queen of 
Naples and her husband, Duke Otto of Brunswick. Similarly, 
he quarrelled with Count Onorato Gaetano of Fondi. The 
cardinals, excited to the highest pitch of irritation, now knew 
where they could look for support. Thirteen of them assembled 
at .\nagni, and thence, on the 9th of August, issued a passionate 
manifesto, announcing the invalidity of Urban’s election, on 
Biaetion of the ground that it had been forced upon the conclave 
Aati-pope by the Roman populace* As soon as the rebellious 
Clameat vii. cardinals were further assured of the protection of 
the French king, Charles V., they elected, with the tacit consent 
of the three Ftalian cardinals, Robert of Geneva as anti-pope 
* See Pastor, Caschichfe der Pdpste, i. 121, 
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[ (Fondi, Sept. 20). Robert assumed the style of Clement VII.; 
and thus Christendom was brought face to face with the worst 
misfortune conceivable — ^the Great Schism (1378- 1417). 

The chief responsibility for this rests with the W'orldly 
College of Cardinals, who were longing to return to France, 
and thence drew their inspiration. This college 
was a creation of tlie Avignon period; which must sebiam** 
therefore, in the last resort, be considered respon- 
sible for this appalling calamity. Severe censure, moreover, 
attaches to Charles V. of France. There may be room for 
dispute, as to the extent to which the king’s share in the schism 
was due to the instigation of the revolted cardinals; there can 
be not the slightest doubt that his attitude was the decisive 
fector in perpetuating and widening the breach. 'I'he anti-pope 
was recognized not only by Charles of France, but by the princes 
of the Empire dependent on him, by Scotland and Savoy, and 
finally by the Spanish dominions and Portugal. On the other 
hand, the emperor Charles IV. and his son Wenccslaus, the 
greater part of the Empire, England, Hungary, Poland, Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden, together with the majority of the Italian 
states — Naples excepted—remained loyal to the pope. Urban, 
in fact— who meanwhile had created a new College of Cardinals 
with members of different nationalitie.s — enjoyed one great 
advantage; his rival failed to hold his own in Italy, with which 
country the actual decision virtually lay. Unfortunately, in 
the time that followed, Urban was guilty of the grossest errors, 
pursuing his personal interests, and sacrificing, all too .soon, 
tliat universal point of view whi(‘h ought to have governed his 
policy. The stniggle against his powerful neighbour on the 
frontier. Queen Joanna of Naples, rapidly became his one 
guiding motive; and thus he was led into a perfect labyrinth 
of blunders. He excommunicated the (jueen as a stiff-necked 
adherent of the French anti-pope, and in 1381 conferred Naples 
on the ambitious Charles of Durazzo, with whom he was .soon 
inextricably embroiled; while, a little later, he fell out with his 
new College of Cardinals. On the 15th of October 1389 he 
died, with few to lament him. 

After the death of Urban VI., fourteen cardinals of his 
olicdicnce assembled, and after long negotiations elected the 
scion of a noble Neapolitan family, Cardinal Pietro 
Tomacelli (Nov. 2, 1389). The title which he took 
was that of Boniface IX. The new pope — a man 
of high moral character, great sagacity, eloquence, and of a 
kindly dispo.sition — at once instituted an entirely different policy 
from that pursued by his predecessor. This was especially the 
case in his treatment of Naples. In May 1390 Ladi.slau.s, 
the .son of Charles of Durazzo, who had been a.ssassin.atod in 
the February of 1386, received the royal crown at the hands 
of a papal legate. To his cause Boniface IX. closely attached 
himself; and his support of the king against the Angetias cost 
him enormous sums, without wdiich Ladislaus could not have 
secured hi.s victory over the French claimant. By these mean.'s, 
the schism was averted from Italy, and Naples won for the 
Roman obedience. The situation in the papal .state, w'hich 
Bonffacc found in the greatest confusion, was at the outset far 
more difficult to deal with. But here also he attained in time 
a considerable measure of .success, although the methods 
employed were scarcely above criticism. His greatest success, 
however, was gained in the Eternal City itself; for he contrived, 
after many vicissitudes, to induce the Romans to annul their 
republican constitution and acknowledge the papal supremacy, 
even in municipal matters. 

To give this supremacy a firmer basis, Boniface fortified the 
Vatican and the Capitol, and re.stored the castle of St Angelo — 
which hod previously bwn used as a quarry — providing it with 
walls and battlements, and erecting a tower in tlie centre. This 
castle, indeed, yielded a safe shelter to the pope in January 
1400, when tile Colonnas made their attempt to surprise Rom;. 
However, the adventure failed; and by the aid of Ladislaus, the 
castles of the Colonna-i in the vicinity of Rome were destroyed. 
In 1401 this powerful family made its submission, accepting the 
favourable terms which the pope had had the good sense to 
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offer. Henceforward q;uiet prevailed, and Boniface ruled as a 
£ftem master in Rome. But he was soon confronted with an 
extremely dangerous enemy in the person of Duke Gian 
Galeazzo Visconti of Milan, who was aiming at the sovereignty 
of all Italy. In July 140a he made himself master of Bologna; 
and his death in September of the same year was a stroke of 
good fortune for the pope. Bologna was now recovered for 
the Church (Sept, z, 1403), and soon afterwards Perugia also 
surrendered. 

Thus Boniface IX., as a secular prince, occupies an important 
position; but as pope his activity must be unfavourably judged. 
Even if Dietrich of Niem frequently painted him too black, 
there is no question that the means which Boniface employed 
to fill the papal treasury seriously impaired the prestige of the 
highest spiritual office and the reverence due to it. His nepotism, 
again, casts a dark shadow over his memory : but most regret- 
table of all was his mdifference towards the ending of the schism. 
Yet it should be borne in mind, that, when Clement VII. died 
suddenly on the 16th of September 1394, and the Avignon 
cardinals immediately elected the Spaniard Pedro de Luna as 
anti-pope (under the title of Benedict XIII.), Boniface IX. was 
left face to face with an extraordinarily skilful, adroit, and 
unscrupulous antagonist. 

On the death of Boniface (Oct. 1, 1404), the Roman cardinals 
once more elected a Neapolitan, Cosimo dei Migliorati, who, at 
laaoceat ^ssumcd the name of Innocent VII. 

V7/., t404- Innocent, who was animated by a great love for the 
1406. sciences and all the arts of peace, enjoyed only a brief 
pontificate, but his reign is not without importance, if only 
as an example of the generous patronage which the papacy — 
even in its darkest days— -has lavished on literature and .science. 
Significant also is the foothold gained at this time in the Curia 
itself by the humanists — Poggio, Bruni and others. The 
appointment of these skilled humanist writers to the Chancery 
was a consequence of the difficult amditions of the time. The 
crisis which the Catholic Church underwent, during this terrible 
epoch, was the greatest in all her history : for while evcr3'thmg 
was thrown into the utmost confusion by the life and deutli 
strugglc.s of the rival popes, while the ecclesiastical revenues and 
emoluments were used almost exclusively for the reward of 
partisan service, while everywhere the worldlincss of the clergy 
had reached its highest pitch, heretical movements, by which 
the whole order of the Church was threatened with overthrow, 
were gaining strength in England, France, Italy, Germany and 
especially in Bohemia. 

The crisis came to a head in the pontificate of Gregory XII. 
This pope, so distinguished in many respects, owed his election 
aregory mainly to the circumstance that he was considered 
XU., 1406- a zealous champion of the restoration of unity within 
1416 . the Church : and he displayed, in fact, during the 
earlier portion of his reign, an exalted enthusiasm for this great 
task. Later his attitude changed ; and the protracted negotia- 
tions for a conference with Benedict XlII. remained fruitless. 
The result of this change in the attitude of Gregory was the 
formation of a strong malcontent party in the College of 
Cardinals; to counteract whose influence, the pope — faithless 
to the conditions attached to his election — resorted to the 
plan of Creating new members. Stormy discussions at Lucca 
Wowed; but they failed to prevent Gregory from nominat- 
ing four fresh cardinals (May 9, 1408). The sequel was that 
seven of the cardinals attached to Gregory’s Roman Curia 
vrithdrew to Pisa. 

At the same period, the relations of Benedict XIII. with 
France suffered a significant modification. In tlmt country, 
Benedict became more and more manifest that Benedict 
xui. and had no pnuine desire to heal the schism in the 
Ftnnce. Church, in spite of the ardent zeal for union which 
he had displayed immediately before and after his election. 
In May 1408 France withdrew from his obedience; and it was 
not long before French policy succeeded in effecting a reconcilia- 
tion and understanding between the cardinals of Benedict XIII. 
and those who had seceded from Gregory XII^i Precisely as 


if the Holy See were vacant, the cardinals began to act as the 
actual rulers of the Church, and issued formal invitations 
to a council to be opened at Pisa on the Feast 
of the Annunciation (March 25) 1409, Both pc^es ^”** **^ 
attempted to foil the disaffected cardinals by 
convening councils of their own ; but their efforts were doomed 
to failure. 

. On the other hand, the Council of the Cardinals— though, 
by the strict rules of canonical law, its convocation was abso- 
lutely illegal— attained the utmost importance. But these 
rules, and, in fact, the whole Catholic doctrine of the primacy 
were almost entirely obscured by the schism. Scholars like 
Langcnstcin, Gerson and S^bareOa, evolved a new theory as to 
ecumenical councils, which from the point of view of Roman 
Catholic principles must be described as revolutionary. At the 
synod of the dissident cardinals, assembled at Pisa, views of 
this type were in the ascendant; and, althongh protests were 
not lacking, the necessities of the time served as a pretext for 
ignoring all objections. 

That the council was merely a tool in the hand,s of the 
ambitious and adroit Buldassare Cossa, was a fact unsuspected 
by its members who were animated by a fiery enthusiasm for 
the re-cstabli.shment of ecclesiastical unity; nor did they pause 
to reflect that an action against both popes could not possibly 
be lawful. Since whole universities and numerous scholars 
had pronounced in favour of the new theories, the Pisan sjmod 
dismissed all canonical scruples, and unhesitatingly laid claim 
to authority over both popes, one of whom was necessarily 
the legitimate pope. It was in vain that Carlo di Malatesta, a 
stanch adherent of Gregory, sought at the eleventh hour to 
negotiate a compromise between Gregory and the synod. It was 
in vain that this cultured prince, imbued with the principles 
of humanism, represented to tlie cardinals that this new path 
would lead quickly to the goal, but that this goal could not be 
unity but a triple schism. The council declared that it was 
canonically convened, ecumenical, and representative of the 
whole Catholic Church; then proceeded immediately to the 
trial and deposition of Benedict Xllf . and Gregory XII. The 
synod grounded its procedure against tlie rival popes on a fact, 
ostensibly patent to all, but actually believed by none — that 
they were both supporters of the schism, and not merely this, 
Init heretics in the truest and fullest sense of the word, since 
their attitude had impugned and subverted the article of faith 
concerning the one Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church. On 
the ground of this extremely dubious declaration, designed to 
compensate for the absence of any authentic and firm foundation 
in ccolc.siastical law, the Pi.san assembly on the 5th of June 
announ<»d the deposition of Gregory XII. and Benedict XIII,, 
as manifest heretics and partisans of the schism. Alexander 
The next step was to elect a new pope; and on the v., 1409- 
26th of June 1409 the choice fell on the venerable w/#. 
cardinal-archbishop of Milan, the Greek Petros Filargis, who 
assumed the title of Alexander V. 

The premature and futile character of these drastic and 
violent proceedings at Pisa was only too speedily evident. 
The powerful following which Gregory enjoyed in Italy and 
Germany, and Benedict in Spain and Scotland, ought to have 
shown from the very first that a simple decree of deposition 
could never suffice to overthrow the two popes. Thus, as 
the sentence of Pisa found recognition in France and England, 
as well as in many parts of Germany and Italy, the .synod, 
which was to secure the restoration of unity, prov ed only the 
cause for worse confusion — instead of two, there were now 
three popes. 

Ale.xander V., Uie'pope of the council, died on the 3rd of May 
1410. The cardinals at once elected his successor — llaldassarc 
Cossaif who took the name of John XXllI. Of all _ 
the consequences of the disastrous Pisan council, 
the election of this man was the most unfortunate. 

True, it cannot be demonstrated that ail the fearful accusations 
afterwards levelled at John XXIII. were based on fact : but 
it is certain that tliis cunning politician was so far infected with 
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the corruption of his age that he was not in the least de^ec 
fitted to fulfil the requirements of the supreme ecclesiastical 
dignity. From him the welfare of the Church had nothing to 
hope. All eyes were consequently turned to the eneigetic 
German king, Sigismund, who was inspired by the best motives, 
and who succeeded in surmounting the formidable 
Coaataace f’l^stacles which barred the way to an ecumenical 
council. It was mainly due to Sigismund’s inde- 
fatigable and magnificent activity, that the Council of Constance 
met and was so numerously attended. It is remarkable how 
fortune seemed to a-ssist his efforts. The capture of Rome by 
King Ladislaus of Naples had compelled John XXIII. to take 
refuge in Florence (June 14x3), where that dangerous guest 
received a not very friendly welcome. Since John’s most 
immediate need was now protection and assistance against 
his terrible oppt)nent Ladislaus, he sent, towards the close of 
August 14x3, Cardinals Chalant and Francesco Zabarella, 
together with the celebrated Greek Manuel Chrysoloras, to 
King Sigismund, and commissioned them to determine the 
time and place of the forthcoming council. The agreement 
was soon concluded. On the 9th of December John XXIII. 
signed the bull convening the Council at ConsUince, and pledged 
his word to appear there in person. He might have hoped 
that his share in convening the synod would give him a certain 
right to regulate its proceedings, and that, by the aid of his 
numerous Italian prelates, he would be able to influence it 
more or less according to his views. But in this he was pfreatly 
deceived. So soon as he realized the true position of affairs 
he attempted to break up the council by his flight to Schaffhausen 
(March 20-21, 1415)— a project in which he would doubtless, 
have succeeded but for the sagacity and energy of Sigismund. 

In spite of everything, the excitement in Constance was 
unbounded. In the midst of the confu.sion, which reigned 
supreme in the council, the upper hand was gained by that 
party which hold that the only method by which the schism 
could be ended and a reformation of ecclesiastical discipline 
ensured was a drastic limitation of the papal privileges. The 
limitation was to be effected by the general council ; con- 
sequently, the pope must be brought under the jurisdiction of 
that council, and — in the opinion of many— remain under its 
jurisdiction for all time. Thus, in the third, fourth and fifth 
general sessions it was enacted, with characteristic precipitation, 
that an ecumenical council could not be dissolved or set aside 
by the pope, without its consent ; the corollary to which was, 
that the present council, notwithstanding the flight of John 
XXIII., continued to exist in the full possession of its powers, 
and that, in matters pertaining to belief and the eradication of 
schism, all men — even the pope—were bound to obey the general 
council, whose authority extended over all Christians, including 
the pope himself. 

By these decrees --which created as the supreme authority 
within the Church a power which had not been appointed as 
such by Christ * — the members of the Council of Constance 
sought to give their position a theoretical basis before proceeding 
to independent action against the pope. But these declarations 
as to the superiority of an ecumenical council never attained 
legal validity, in spite of their defence by l^ierrc d’Ailly and 
Gerson. Emanating from an assembly without a head, which 
could not possibly be an ecumenical council without the assent 
of one of the popes (of whom one was necessarily the legitimate 
pope) — enacted, in opposition to the cardinals, by a majority 
of persons for the must part unqualified, and in a fashion which 
Deposition distinctly different from that of the old 

of John councils — they can only be regarded as a coup de 

XXIII. main, a last resort in the univensal confusion. On 
the 20th of May the council deposed John XXIII. 

The legitimate pope, Gregory XII., now consented to resign, 
but under strict reservation of the legality of his pontificate. 

X HcTc, (jf course, the author speaks of the papal supremacy and 
not of papal infallibility in matters of faith and morals— a doc- 
iiinc which was formally declared a dogma of the Church only at the 
Vatican Council in 1870 . — [£d.] 


By consenting to this, the synod indirectly acknowledged that 
its previous sessions had not possessed an ecumenical charac- 
ter, and also that Grejgory’s predecessors, up to Rogigaation 
Urban VI., had been legitimate popes. In presence otangory 
of the council, reconstituted by Gregory, Malatesta 
announced the resignation of the latter; and the grateful 
assembly appointed Gregory legatus a latere to the marches 
of Ancona- -a dignity which he was not destined to enjoy for 
long, as he died on the 18th of October 1417. (See Constancjs, 
Council of.) 

From the abdication of Gregory XII. to the election of 
Martin V., the Apostolic See was vacant; and the council, newly 
convened and authorized by the legitimate pope vacancy of 
before his resignation, conducted the government of the Holy 
the Church. After the condemnation and burning of 
John Huss (q.v.), the reformation of the Church, both in its 
head and members, claimed the main attention of the fathers of 
the council. Among the many difficulties which beset the 
question, not the least obvious was the length of time during 
which the Church must remain without a ruler, if — as Sigismund 
and the German nation demanded — the papal election were 
deferred till the completion of the internal reforms. The result 
was decided by the policy of the cardinals, who, since May 
1417 had openly devoted their whole energies to tiic accelera- 
tion of that election; and union was preserved by means of a 
compromise arranged by Bishop Henry of Winchester, the uncle 
of the English king. The terms of the agreement were that 
a synodal decree should give an absolute assurance that the 
work of reformation would be taken in hand immediately after 
the election; reforms, on which all the nations were already 
united, were to be published before the election; and the mode 
of the papal election itself was to be determined by deputies. 
When the last-named condition had been fulfilled on the 28th 
of October the Conclave began, on the 8th of November 1417, 
in the Kaufhaus of Constance; and, no later than St Martin’s 
Day, the cardinal-deacon Oddo Colonna was elected Pope 
Martin V. 

With the accession of Martin V. unity was at last restored 
to the Church, and contemporary Christendom gave 
way to transports of joy. Any secular power — 
bitter opponent of the papacy admits — would have 
succumbed in the schism : but so wonderful was the organizatior 
of the spiritual empire, and so indestructible the conception 
of the papacy itself, that this (the deepest of all cleavages) 
served only to prove its indivisibility (Gregorovius, Geschichte 
Roms vi.). Martin V. appeared to possess every quality which 
could enable him to represent the universal Church with strength 
and dignity. In order to maintain his independence, he ener- 
getically repudiated all proposals that he should establish his 
residence in France or Germany, and once more took up his 
abode in Rome. On the 3otli of Seiitember 1420 he made his 
entry into the almost completely ruinous town. To repair the 
ravages of neglect, and, more especially, to restore the decayed 
churches, Martin at on«'e expended large sums; while, later, he 
engaged famous artists, like Gentile da Fabriano and Masaccio, 
and encouraged all forms of art by every means within his power. 
Numerous humanists were appointed to the Chanrery, and the 
Romans were loud in their praise of the papal regime. But he 
was not content with laying the foundations for tlie renovation 
of the Eternal City : he was the architect who rebuilt the papal 
monarchy, which the schism had rcdiu'cd to the verge of dis- 
solution. To this difficult problem he brought remarkable skill 
and aptne.ss, energy and ability. Ilis temporal sovereignty 
he attempted to strengthen through his family connexions, and 
magnificent provision in general was made for the members of 
his house. 

Nor was the activity of Martin V. less successful in political 
than in ecclesiastical reform, which latter included the com- 
bating of the Fraticelli, the amendment of the clergy, the 
encouragement of piety by the regulation of feast-days, the 
recommendation of increased devotion to the sacrament of the 
altar, and the strengthening of the conception of the Church 
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by the great jubilee of 1423. At the same time the crowning 
reward of his labours was the effacing of the last traces of 
the schism. He prosecuted successfully the conflict with the 
adherents of Benedict Xflf., who, till the day of his death ' 
clung to the remnants of his usurped authority (see Benedict 
XIII.). An attempt on the part of Alphonso V. of Aragon 
to renew the schism failed; and, in 1429, the Spaniard was 
compelled to give up his anti-pope, Clement VIII. Count John 
of Armagnac, whom Martin had excommunicated as a protector 
of schismatics, was also driven to make submission. Martin 
rendered the greatest service by his admission of a whole series 
of distinguished men into the College of Cardinals; but he was 
less fortunate in his struggles against Hussitism. H’s death 
took place on the 20th of February 1431, and the inscription 
on his grave — .still preserved in the I^teran church — styles 
him “ the felicity of his age ” {iemporum suorum f diet fas). 

The Colonna pope was followed by the strict, moral and 
pious Gabriel Condulmaro, under the title of Eugenius IV. 

His pontificate was not altogether happy. At the very 
143^44/, 'first, his violent and premature measures against the 
mad the ' Colonna family, which had received such unbounded 
CoaaeUot favour from his predecessor, embroiled him in a 
sanguinary feud. Far worse, however, were the 
conflicts which Eugenius had to support against the Council 
of Basel — already dissolved on the 18th of December 143T. 
At the beginning, indeed, a reconciliation between the pope 
and council was effected by Sigismund who, on the 31st of May 
1433, was crowned emperor at Rome. But, as early as the 29th 
of May 1434 a revolution broke out in Rome, which, on the 4th 
of June, drove the pope in flight to Florence; where he was 
obliged to remain, while Giovanni Vitelleschi restored order in 
the Papal State. 

The migration of Eugenius IV. to Florence was of extreme 
importance : for this town was the real home of the new art, 
and the intellectual focus of all the humanistic movements in 
Italy. At Florence the pope came into closer contact with 
the humanists, and to this circumstance is due the gradual 
dominance which they attained in the Roman Curia — a domi- 
nance which, both in itself, and even more because of the 
frankly pagan leanings of many in that party, was bound to 
awaken seriou.s misgivings. 

The Italian troubles, which had entailed the exile of 
Eugemius IV., were still insignificant in comparison with those 
conjured up by the fanatics of the Council in Basel. The 
decrec.s enacted by that body made deep inroads on the rights of 
the Holy See; and the conflict increased in violence. On the 
3TSt of July 1437 the fathers of Basel summoned Eugenius IV. 
to appear before their tribunal. The pope retorted on the 
1 8th of September by transferring the scene of the council to 
Ferrara — afterwards to Florence. There, in July 1439, the union 
with the Greeks was effected ; but it remained simply a paper 
agreement. On the 25th of June 1439 the syno<l — which 
had already pronounced sentence of heresy on Eugenius IV., 
by reason (ff his obstinate disobedience to the assembly 
of the Church— formally deposed him; and, on the 5th of 
November, a rival pontiff was elected in the person of the 
ambitious Amadeus of Savoy, who now took the 
Aatf-a^. Basel, Council of, and 

Felix V.) Thus the assembly of Christendom at 
Basel had resulted, not in the reformation of the Church, but 
in a new schism 1 This, in fact, was an inevitable sequel to 
the attempt to overthrow the monarchical constitution of the 
Church. The anti-pope — the last in the hi.story of the papacy 
— made no headway, although the council invested him with 
the power of levying annates to a greater extent than had ever 
been claimed by the Roman Curia. 

The crime of this new schi.sm was soon to be expiated by 
its perpetrators. The disinclination of sovereigns and peoples 
to a division, of the disastrous consequences of which the West 
had only lately had plentiful experiences, was so pronounced that 

^ May 2), 1423: vidh^'Ckt>oHtcle of Martin da A>lpatiU, edited 
by Ehri* (1906). 
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the violent proceeding nf the Basel father!^ alienated from them 
the sympathies of nearly all who, till then, had leaned to their 
side. While the prestige of the schismatics waited, Eugenius IV^ 
gained ner/ friends; and on the 28th of September 144^ his 
reconciliation with Alphonso of Naples enabled him to return to 
Rome. In consequence of the absence of the pope, the Eieirttal 
City was once more little better than a ruin; and the work 
restoration was immediately begun by Eugenius: ' 

During the chaos of the sthism, France and Germany hafl 
adopted a semi-schismatic attitude : the former by the Pra^atic 
Sanction of Bourges (June 7, 1438); the latter by a declaration 
of neutrality in March 1458: The efforts of Aeneas Silvius 
Piccolomini brought matters intc/" a channel more favourable 
to the Holy See; and an understanding with Germany* wak 
reached. This consummation was soon followed by the death of 
Eugenius (Feb. 23, 1447). No apter estimate of his character 
can be found than the words of Aeneas Silvius himself : He 
wa.s a great-hearted man ; but his chief error was that he was a 
stranger to moderation, and regulated his actions, not by his 
ability, but by his wishes.” From the charge of nepotism he 
was entirely exempt; and, to the present day, the purity of hiS 
life has never been impugned even by the voice of factidn. He 
was a father to the poor and sick, in the highest sense of the 
word; and he left behind him an enduring monument in his 
amendment and regeneration, first of the religiou.s orders, 
then of the clergy. Again, the patronage which he showed 
to art and artists was of the greatest importance. All that 
could be done in that cause, during this stormy epoch, was done 
by Eugenius. It was by his commission that Fifarete prepared 
the .still-extant bronzework of St. Peter’s, and the Chapel of 
the Holy Sacrament in the Vatican was painted by Fiesole. 

On the death of Eugenius IV. the .situation was menacing 
enough, but, to the surprise and joy of all, Tomaso Parentu-t 
celli, cardinal of Bologna, was elected without disturbance, as 
Pope Nicholas V. With him the Christian Renai.ssance 
a.srended the papal throne. He was the son of a 
physician from Sarzana, who was not too well 
endowed with the gifts of fortune; and the boy, with all his 
talents, could only prosecute his studies at great persona! 
.sacrifices. He was possessed of a deep-seated enthusiasm for 
science and art, of a sincerely pious and idealistic temperament^ 
and of an ardent love for the Church. After liis ordinatioii; 
his great learning and stainless life led him to office after office 
in the Church, each higher and more influential than the last. 
Not only did he love the studies of the humanist, but he himself 
was a Christian humani.st. Yet among all his far-reaching plans 
for the encouragement of art and science, Nicholas V. had 
always the well-being of the Church primarily in view; and the 
highast goal of his pontificate, which inaugurated the Maecena-> 
tian era of the popedom, was to ennoble that Church by the 
works of intellect and art. It is astonishing to contemplate 
how much he achieved, during his brief reign, in the cause of 
the Renaissance in both art and literature. True, his designs 
were even greater, but his term of govetnment was too shoit 
to allow of their actual execution. A simply gigantic plan was 
drawn out, with the assistance of the celebrated Alberti, for the- 
reconstruction of the Leonine City, the Vatican and St Peter’s.' 
The rebuilding of the last-named was rendered advisable by 
the precarious condition of the structure, but stopped short in 
the early stages. In the Vatican, however, Fiesole rompleted 
the noble frescoes from the lives of St Stephen and St' Lawrence 
which are still preserved to us. Nicholas, again, lent the pro- 
tection and encouragement of his powerful arm to science as; 
well as art, till the papal court became a veritable domain of the 
Muses. He supported all scientific enterprises with unlimited 
generosity, and the most famous savants of all countries flocked 
to Rome. Yet it is surprising— and .scarcely excusable — that 
Nicholas, while selecting the men whom he considered nefressary 
for his literary work, passed over much which OUf^it to have 
aroused grave suspicion in his mind. Thus the active human- 
istic life, called into existence by the enthusiasm of the pope, 
was not without its'daric side. Quite ^a^t from the fact t^t 
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becaim*,thO!Sccncrof.a chrmique scai^dakuse aivKung these 
sch^Ur^i there >vas sumeithipg unnatural in Uie prodoourunce of 
the huiuaniste. in .the Curia..) i n 

, TJyj fost(}ring -c«re of the- seif noe^Ioving pope extended, idso 
(to ,tho field pf ccdefiia&ticajl; literature; and the greatest impor- 
t^cf latl^heK tu .^he ener^ he' dcvelppet) as a cQllectoir of 
'and’-hpohs., agents travelled as far as Prussia, 
and even into . ,tW £asti , ^ this activity served to enrich 
ItM th^ foupdatipn p{ which is for Nigholaa V. 

ftn a^i^ng.it^le In political and occlc^iasticod afiairs 

ipfhifeatpd, great vigour; and his extraordinarily 
,pgQ^ d^jposilipn, 4^' tnorc thaA anything else, towards 
5imini4u»g .ttWi which he had to.ppntend on 

upqn pfhoe. AnagFfemoat.wa^ very <^uickty. concluded 
lvrhh,.K«ng .Ai]’li9nsp of jlilaples.,. .In the, .Empire the affairs of 
thoiCbiWch.w^e ameliorated— though not. so quiickly — by, the 
Concc^at of Vienna (1448). 'fH;e Council , of Basd was compelled 
totjis^^ «ndi the anti-^0f)e Fcli?c V- to abdicate; : and, though 
ffyen .nfter thciitcnnination. of the synodji men like Jacob of 
Jiit^rbOgk ;^7i«c).y(oro fouPd to :cha-rapion, ecclesiastical pxrrlia- 
jneotarignism apd the more advanced ideas of Base), thoy were 
oanfrontodjL on thn, othfr hjuul, by an, array of redoubtable 
contjrovfrpialis.t^f wfio entered the lists to defend, both in speech 
And writings tho, privileges of the Apostolic! See^ Among these, 
Torqucmiada? Rodcrious Soacius df Arevalo, Gapistnmo and 
)?ioro;;dci,iMoutc were especially, active for the , rcsloiration of 
the papacy. . l^cHtunate^as Nicholas wa.s in tho hmle pfiliiique of 
the Church, he wiis ecjually so, in his effc^rts to rC'establish and 
maintain peace in Rome ajid tlie Papal StHtc. In Poland, 
^hoHiiay IloJigary, Bosnia and Croatia— even in Cyprus itsdf 
— ^hcj. was zealous for the peace of the Church. 

. The long-hoped cfRsatian of ciyil war within tlie Church 
had now come, and Nicholas considered that the event could 
not better be celebrated than by the proclamation of 
uso*' a universal jubilee-^an annoaneement whirfi evoked 
^ ' a thrill of joy in U)e whole of Christendom. A special 
point of attraction in this jubilpe of 1450 was the canonization 
of Bernardino of Siena; ancl, in spite . of the plague which broke 
put in Rome, the celebratioas ran h brilliant course. 

it was the wish, of tho pope that .the jubilee sijpuld be followed 
Ijy a revival of religiousi life in ail .Christian oountrics. To put 
tins projtsct into execution, the Cbnrch opened her “ treasuries 
of grace,” connected with, the jubilee dispensation, for the 
peculiar benefit o£ those nations that had suffered most from 
the turmoils ,of the last few ^bcades, or were prevented from 
yisiting.,the.Bternal City. Nicholas of Cusa was muninated 
legate /for Germany, and began, liie work of reformation by 
traveUing through , every, province in Germany dispensing 
blessings^ it was under Nicholas V., that the last imperil 
coronation; wajs f^emnized at. Rome. Th^re is a touch of 
tragedy in the fact; that, in the: folUwiftg year,i the |)ope saw 
his tempmial soyereigjity— icyon hil^ lii£e7rrthr€fl,tened by a, con- 
spiracy hatclicd nmong tiic adherents of the pseudo-hbmanism, 
']n»Q, prime, mover in tW. pint, ^tefano PoiicarO|,;.w»s executed/ 
Nidud«s,ha<ifioar< ely re«x)ycrcd from the shock* wlmn ncw«,<s«nu 
of the capUufi? df> Constantinople by the Turks ; And. his eSfurts 
to unite tlia Christian powers against Uiq Mbplem failed. This 
darkemedithie evening of Ifis life, and lie died in, the night of the 
04-8^th oi March 1455. From tlie univcrBe4 standpoint of history 
the sB^lficance of Nicholaa’a pontifioato iiqs in the .fact ikiiAt he 
put himself at the head of the artistic and literary Renaissance. 
By this .means, he introduced a new epoch in thje ,hist<wy, of the 
papacy and, of, /civilization t Roane, the -oentro, of ecclesiaatieal 
life* was now to 1 become the centre of literature and art, •. i 
i The short, reign ., of . the Spaniard, Alphonso de Rurgia^ os 
Pope CaiiKtua„7Ii;.*i is almost completely filled, by .bis berok 
Li ..I efforts .to arm Ghristendom for the* common, defence 
against Islam. Unfortunately; all the , watJWgs 
; admonitions .off the pope fell on deaf Oars, 

though, ^bc. himself parted with, bis' mitre and plate in order 
tor^ipft fleet against, the Turks. .The MahoniniedaiV!, itldegd, 
weilo severely ^punished,.. at; Belgrade (>436)# .and in,. the,, sea- 
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fight of Metelino (1457) ; but the Jpddlencei Of the. Suropeah 
princes, who, failed, to push home the victoiy^ hendetod the 
success abortive. Bitterly disillusioned, CalixtliS died, bn the 
14th of August J4SS. (vTIis memory, would .W stainless but for 
the . deep shadow caat on it by the advancement , which he 
conferred .upon his relatives. ■ , 

When Aeneas Sylvius. Piccplomini was clectecTpopeas Pius II. 
the papal .thronO/was, ascended. by a man whose; name was 
famous ^ poet, historian,, humankt and stat«^man, 
and. whose farrseeing eye, and, exact knowledge of 
affairs seemed peculiarly ito fit him for his position,: 

On the other hand* the troubled and not impeccable past of 
the new pontiff was bound to ebteite some misgiving;, while, 
at the same time* severe bodily suffering had; brought old age 
on a man o£ but 53 years. . In : spile oi Ins infismity and the 
brief duration of his reign, Pius II,, accomplished, much for the 
restoration of the prestige ajnd authority of the Holy Scc», His 
indefatigable activity ■ on behalf of Western oiviillzettiicMi,. now 
threatened with extinction by the Ottomans',, exciias admiration 
and adds an undying lustre, to his Xaemory.', Jtf We except 
the Fastern question, Pius JX. was principally' cpcercise^ ftX 
the oppf>sition to papal authorilv which was gaining gcound 
in Germany and France. In the former countrj?, the moveiftent 
Was headed by the worldly archbishop-elector Diethqrof Mains; ^ 
in the latter by I^ouis XI., who played the auioecat in ecclesias- 
tical matters. In full conscknisncss of liis high-priesUy dignity 
he set liis face against these and all similar attempts ; and his 
4eal and .firmnes.s in defending tho autliorlty and righta of the 
Iloly See against tlie attacks of the, Ciysfciliar and national 
partie.s witliin the Church deserve double, reeqgnitioii, in view 
of the eminently diffimlt. circumsAancex of that petiodi- Nor 
did he shrink from cxrur.sions in the direction ®£ rcfprra, now 
become an imperative ncces.sity . IXkattempt. to.reimi^ IfoUemia 
with the Church was destined to failure; bitt; the one greet aim 
of the .poi^e during Ids whole was the.prgwnwHtkMi! of a 
gigantic ixusade — a project which .showed a correct appcciation 
of the danfper with whkb the Church and tho West in general 
were menaced by tlie Crescent/ It is profoundly affecting to 
contemplate tins man, a mere wreck from goiut, shrinking from 
no fatigue, no labour, and no personal sacrifices; disregarding 
the obstacles and difficulties tlirown in his way by cardinals 
and temporal princes^ whose fatal infatuation refused to sec 
Uio peril which hung above them all; recurring time after time, 
with all his intellect and energy, to tlie realization of his .scheme; 
and finally adopting tlie high-hearted rtsolvp of placing hira.self, 
at the head of the crusade. Tortured by bodily, and still more 
by mental suffering, the old pope reached Aiicuna. 'I'here he 
was struck down by fever; and on tho ijth yt August 3;4<>4 
death hful released him from all his afflictions+-na Ifagic close 
which has . thrown a halo round bk memory.-. In .the sphere 
of art he left mi enduring monument in the- Ronaissancy town 
of t^ienza which he built, ...ii . 

llie humanist, Pius il. was succeeded by.AtSpJkndow-loving 
Venetian, Pietro. Barbo,,Gie nephew .pf Eugegius. IV##- who is 
known as, Pope Paul II. With hLs accession lliy.d ^ 
.situation altered; for he no longer made the Tiufkiah 
War the centre, of his whole activity, as both ihis: 
immediate predecessors had done. NeveWhcless, h|a was far* flf^‘ 
indifferent to the Ottoman danger., Paul took ewgetic theakilrfe^ 
gainst tha principle of. the absolute sapremdcy .of the, state as 
maintained by . the Venetians and. b^ ,kouis XF of France; 
while in Bohemia be( ordered the doposition of Geqr^ Podebrad, 
(X>im, ,1466). The widely diffused view this pope was 
an enemy Of sciertcis .and culturo is lUnfovmdpd. It, nmy be 
traced .back iito.iPlatina, who, .resenting his arrust, avenged, 
himself, by a biographical cariOaturev What the, pope actually 
soOglit to combat/ by. his. dissolutiDn of., the. Roman .Academy 
. * jUKthtervoii'lseaburg sceOnd tiOn of Cownt 4^ioth*r 

ot .I^-aWgf-Ci^inKen; , — ' - 

3l5^{S{§Fc°Aiid . . . _ 

poflting fcbc .theory of.cnarph govemmenfa awmciatiid at Constance 
and Basel an<l condemned in Pius II, 's bull Execrat0ti,rr{fip,l 
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mm,' simply the ni6tt-(^htfetitefl teftayttt?y of the Rettaissaticfe, 
standing as it did on a purely pagan basis— “ the stench of 
heathendom,” as Dante deswlbcd it. In other respects 
Paul If. enirouraged iheft of learning and the att bf printing, 
and built the magftifioftht palade of San Marco, ih which he 
established a noble collection bf artistic treasures. 

The , long pontififc'atd of the Fraheiscah Ftahcl'eteo, della 
Rovere, under tihb title of Pope SiiAus IV., displays sinking 
cbritfaMts of light rind shade) afid with him begins 
thfe Series of the so-callcd “ political popes.” It 
^ ’ rernaifis a latheiitable fact that Siktus IV. frequently 

Sbbbtdlnated' the Father of Christendom to the Ifciilitin briftee, 
ihkt he passed all bcamds in the pneicrintnt of his own family, 
and In wtahy ways deviated into all too worldly courses. 
The dettiy bf ercicsiastk'al discipline grew to alarthing propor- 
fion^i uhdei- Siktiis. Dbrihg his teSgh crying abuses continued 
and giew in Spile tit certain tefol-mis. 

The nepotism in which the pope indulged is especially Ihbx- 
edsablc, His feud with Lotthgo de’ MediCi culnunatcd in the 
Pdizi Cdhsfiiracy, the tragic sbtphil to \Vhich was the asSaSslnation 
of Giuliano de’ Mediti (April 26, 147^). That the pope hihiself 
Was guiltless oF any share in that atrocious deed is beyond 
dispute) blit it is deeply to be regretted that his nafne plays a 
part in the history bf this conspiracy. Sixtu.s was fat from 
blind to the Turkish peril, hut here also he was hampered by 
the intlilTcrcriCe of tlie secular powers. Again, the close of his 
reign was marked by the watt against Ferrara and Naples, 
and subscqtiehlly against Venice and the Colonhas; and these 
drove the (juestioh Of a triiSadb Completely into the background. 
In the affairs of the Church he favoured the mendicant orders, 
and decltirod against the cruel and unjust proceedings of the 
f^anish Inquisition. His nominations td the eardinalate 
were not happy. The College of Cardinals, and the Curia in 
gener.al, grew more and more infected with worldhnc.ss during 
his pontificate. On the other side, however, the pope did 
spieridld service to art and science, while to men of letters he 
allowed incredible freedom. The Vatican Library was enriched 
and thrown open for public use, Platina — the historiari of the 
popes-* receiving the post of librarian. The city of Rome was 
tmhsflgUrcd. At the papal order there arose the Ponte Sisto, 
tlic hospital of San Spirito, Sdnta Maria riel popolo, Santa 
Maria della pace, and finally the Sistihe Chapel, for the decoration 
of which the most farhous Tiisiran and Umbrian artists were 
summoned to Rome. This frcsco-cyclc, with its numerous 
allusions to Contemporary history, is still preserved, and forms 
the noblest monument of the Ro\'ere pope. 

The reign of Innocent VIII. is mainly occupied by his troubles 
with the faithless Ferdinand of Naples, 'fhc.se sprang from hiS 
taaoctat participation in the War of the Uaronsj but to this 
V/r/., t4S4- the pope was absolutely compelled. Innocent’s bull 
1491 . concerning Witchcraft f Dec. 5, 1484) has brought upon 
Itim many attacks. Put this bull contaihs no sort of dogmatic 
decision on Iho nature of sdreery. Tlie very form of the 
Inill, Which merely sufhs up the various items of information 
that had reached the pope,^ is enough to prove tliat the 
decree was not intended to biml any one to belief in such 
things. Moreover, the bull contained no essentially new 
regulations as to witchcraft. It is absurd to make thi,s docu- 
ment responsible for thC introduction of the bloody perscculion 
of witches; for, according to the Sachsihspicgcl, the civil lav,’ 
already punished Sorcery w;ith death. The action of Inno- 
cent VIIl. was simply limited to defining the jurisdiction of 
iHg iiiqtii^itors "ivith regard to fnslgic. The bull merely 
atrthorired, Ih copies Of sOrcefy, the procedure of the cano^W 
irtemisitiOn, Which Conducted fexolu-Sively by spirit jial 
jvmgCs and differed entirely frtitn that bf the later Witch-tri^s. 
EVeW if the bnll encouraged the pci^ccutibn of witches, in so 
far us it fertcourOged the mijuisitOrs to take earnest action, 
there is ^still no valid ground for. the accusation tiuit 
Innocent VIII. introduced the trial of witcheo afid must bear 
the redpdiistbility for the- terrible misery which Wa^ afterwards 
brought on humanity by that irIstStUttofi. ’ 


During the lait three decades of the r^th derit^ the komon 
Curia, and the College of Cardinals in partidGlhr, Decamc 
increasingly World^. This explains how on tbU 
death of Innocent VITI. (July 25, 1492), rfmonidbuy W., 
intrigues succeeded ih procuring the election of 
Cardinal Rodrigo Bbfrgiia, a man tif the most abandoned morals. 
Who did not change his ttibde of life wWn he aSebnded thfe'tKrlofhe 
Os Pope Alexander VI: The beginning of his rfeign washhthn^ 
promising; but all too ifidn thiatt hepotifem began Which trttattied 
its height under this Spanish pope, and dominated hlili whole 
pontificate. A !Ong senCs Of’^cWidals resulted. The cardiwaki 
opposed to Alexander, headed by Giuliano della R'ovdre, fbhnd 
protection tfiid feuppott With ClfatlfeS VIIL of France, who laid 
claim to Naples. Ih prbsetfhtibfi bf thfsl d^igh the klhg^appealied 
in Italy in the autumn of 14(^4, puttied his triumphant fliarch 
through Lombardy and TusOahy, ahd, Ob the 3i!*t m DecemWv 
entered Rome. Charlei had thfe word refbrtH pbipetually on 
his lips; but it coUW deceive horte who were acbUfelnied With 
thfe mail-. At firkt he threatened Alexander irirh ffe^tlbfti 
but on thfe ijlh fef Jariuaty *49^ ah agreerrtimt WHfe co|^cl\^ded 
between pope and king. v 

While the Fretlfch were marching on hfaplea there arose 
a hostile Ooalition Which comfeelled them to beat a hasty rttneat 
-^he Holy League of March 149^. AH their fcObtiuests WeiW 
lost) and the poj^ now determined to chastfso' tht; OTsini fairiily, 
whose treachery bad throWh biUi into the haHd^ of thb Frettch: 
The project miscarried, and Oh the '25th Of JanUftry i49f the 
papal forces were defeated. 

in June occurred the mysterfoUS as^assihatibri Of liheJ dbke 
of Gdndia, which appeared for a While to mart: tbfe talniilg- 
polnt in Alexander’s life. For .some time he entertained Isferlei^ 
thoughts of reformation; but the matter wa« firsit poiitponed and 
then forgotten. Thfe la^t state how bfecame Worse than thfe fitstj 
as Alexander fell more and more Under the spell of the infamoU^ 
CfeSare Borgia. One scandal followed hard oh the bthfer, ahd 
opposition naturally sprang Up. Unfortunately, SavOinatola, 
the head bf that opposition, transgressed all boUndS ih hiS welF 
mearlt zeal. He refused to yield the pope that obfedicirtfee tb 
Which he was doubly pletlgetl as a priest and the thfembcf o.f an 
order. Even after his excommunication (May y 49 y) hfe 
continued to exercise thfe fuhctioris of hiS offiefe, Uhdfer 
of the secular arm. Ih thfe chd be demanded ^ coUncil fOr *the 
deposition of the pOpe. His fall soon followed^ Wlieh hte 'tea 
lost ail ground in Flofcrirfe; ahd htS fexefeUtjoh Ort thfe iifd 6f 
May 1498 freed Alexander from h formidable fchefny (sfefe 
Savonarola). From the Catholic standpoint SayohafOla 
mu.st Certainly be Condemned : mainly bilchtii^fe fiU Ooniplfetfel^ 
forgot the doctrine of the Church that the Ssihfui and Vidbdk 
life of snperiors, including the pope, |s bofe ^f^pifetcrit ’ t6 
abrogate their jurisdiction. ' ' ' ' 'i' 

After the death Of ChUrlcS Vtji. Alexahdfef fen*tferfed Inti} 'an 
agreement and alliance with lil^ sUtCfeSSot LduH Thfe 

fruits of this compact Were m^pe'd 'tiy Cebrfe ' Bbrgia. who 
resigned his cardhtal’s hat, bfecame dnlcc bf .VaifentiH6is,^ahhf' 
hilated the minor noblfes df thfe Fhpal State, krid hiade hjlnfeelf' 
the trlre dictator of Rome. Itis ittaring plans Wfelb ddstroyfed 
by the death of Atexandfet VL, wbo met his end bn irSlh 
of Augu.st 1503 by the Fbman fever — Hot by poison: 

Thfe only bright pageS iti the dark chapter of Alekahrller’a 
pbpfedom are! hlS bffbrtS On behalf of the Turkish \t^ar 
his activity for the 6flffu.dbn of ChHsrianlty lU Amfer^ca, ahd Hlfe 
judicial awards (May 3^; laOt) on tne' ^jUeStibri of the cblBnllal 
empires of SpaJn arid POttu^; by WbiCh hfe avoided a blobdy‘ 
war. It is folly to speak of a' dcffiation Of ladds tyhich did^hot 
belong to thfe ^pc, of to mkintaih that the fretedom of 
Americans was extinguished fey thfe decision bf AlfeXarider Vt. 
The expression “ dopatioil ** simply referred to What hkfl aWady 
been Woh under /iffez'tHfe neCrfee cbntairted’a'ddi^ 
but it Was an adjustment between thfe poWei^s 'cOnocriicd and 
the other EurOpfekh orthefeS, itOt a parccHHik oirt of the mw 
y^aitid and its bihaWiOnts^ Thfe moharens ' orf ''Wb 9 in'’ffife’ 
'f^ioiUgiUfn WaS ctifeifeftfed rfecei^fed k right Of priority 'Wra' 
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.^pect to the province!? first discovered by them. Precisely 

A to-day inventions are guarded by patents, and literary and 
artistic creations by. the bw of copyright, so, at that period, 
the papal bull and the protection of the Roman Church were 
an effective means for ensuring that a country should reap 
where she had sown and should maintain the territory she had 
discovered and conquered by arduous efforts; while other 
claimants, with predatory designs, were warned back by the 
ecclesiastical censorship. In the Vatican the memory of 
Alexander VI. is still perpetuated by the Appartamenta Borgia, 
decorated by Pinturicchio with magnificent frescoes, and since 
restored by Leo XIII. 

The short reign of the noble Pius III. (Sept. 32-Oct. r8, 1503) 
witnessed the violent end of Cesare Borgia’s dominion. As 
early as the ist of November Cardinal Giuliano 
fjw Rovere was elected by the conclave as 

Julius II. He was one of those personalities in 
which everything transcends the ordinary scale. He was 
endowed with great force of will, indomitable courage, extra- 
ordinary acumen, heroic constancy and a discrimi- 
nating instinct for everything beautiful. A nature 
formed on great broad lines— a man of spontaneous 
impulses carrying away others as he himself was carried 
away, a genuine Latin in the whole of his being — he belongs 
to those imposing figures of the Italian Renaissance whose 
character is summarized in contemporary literature by the 
word Urribile, which is best translated “ extraordinary ” or 
“ magnificent.” 

As cardinal Julius II. had been the adversary of Alexander 
VI., as pope he stood equally in diametrical opposition to his 
predecessor. The Borgia’s foremost thought had been for his 
family; Julius devoted his effort to the Church and the papacy. 
His chief idea was to revive the world-dominion of the popedom, 
but first to secure the independence and pre.stige of the Holy 
See on the basis of a firmly established and independent territorial 
sovereignty. Thus two problems presented them.sclves: the 
restoration of the papal state, which had been reduced to chaos 
by ^e Borgias; and the liberation of the Holy Sec from the 
onerous dependence on France— in other words, the expulsion 
of the French barbarians ” from Italy. His solution of the 
first problem entitles Julius II. to rank with Innocent III. 
and Cardinal Albomoz as the third founder of the Papal State. 
His active prosecution of the second task made the Rovere ptipc, 
in the. eyes of Italian patriots, the hero of the century. At the 
begintlipg of the struggle Julius had to endure many a hard 
bloa!j^[,but his courage never failed— or, at most, but for a 
inomj^nt — even after the French victory at Ravenna, on Easter 
l^nday 1512. In tltc end the Swiss .saved the Holy Sec; and, 
when Julius died the power of France had been broken in Italy, 
although the power of Spain had taken its place. 

The conflict with France led to a schism in the College of 
Cardinals, which resulted in the cmciliahulum of Pisa. Julius 
adroitly checkmated the cardinals by convening a general 
council, which was held in the Latcran. This assembly was 
also designed to deal with the question of reform, when the 
pope was summoned from this world (Feb. 20-21, 1513). Of 
l>is ecclesiastical achievements the bull agaiast simony at papal 
elections deserves the most honourable mention. Again, by 
his restoration of the Papal State, after the frightful era of the 
Borgias, Julius became the saviour of the papal power. But 
this does not exhaust his significance ; he was, at the same time, 
the renewer of the papal Maccenate in the domain of art. It 
is to his lasting praise that he took into his service the three 
grea'test artistic geniuses of the time — Bramantc, Michelangelo 
and Raphael — and entrusted them with congenial tasks. 
Bramante drew out the plan for the new cathedral of St Peter 
aiid the reconstruction of the Vatican. On the i8lh of April 
1596 tJie foundation-stone of the new St Peter's was laid; 120 
years , later, on the 18th of November 1626, Urban VIII. 
consecrated the new cathedral of the world, on which 
twenty popes had laboured, in conjunction with the fii:st 
ajK^itecte of the day, modifying in many points tl)e grandio?« 


original design of Bramante, and receiving the contributions 
of every Christian land. 

St Peter’s, indee<l, is a monument of the history of art, not 
merely within these 120 years from the zenith of the Renaissance 
till the transition into Baroque — from Bramante, 

Raphael, Michelangelo, to Madema and Bernini — st P9tcr*» 
but down to the 19th century, in which Canova •od tbt 
and Thorwaldsen erected there the last great papal 
monuments. But a still more striking period of art is represented 
by the Vatican, with its antique collections, the Sistine and the 
Stanze. Here, too, we are everywhere confronted with the 
name of Julius II. It was he who inaugurated the collection 
of ancient statues in the Belvedere, and caused the wonderful 
roof of the Sistine Chapel to be painted by Michelangelo 
(cf. Steinmann, Die sixtin. Kapelle 11 ., 1905). Simultaneously, 
on the commission of the pope, Raphael decorated the Vatican 
with frescoes glorifying the Church and the papacy. In the 
Camera della Segnatura he depicted the four intellectual 
powers — theology, philosophy, poetry and law. In the Stanza 
d’Eliodoro Julius II. was visibly extolled as the Head of the 
Church, sure at all times of the aid of Heaven 

As so often occurs in the history of the papacy, Julius II. was 
followed by a man of an entirely different type — Leo X. 
Though not yet 37 years of age, Giovanni de’ Medici, 
distinguished for his generosity, mildness and 
courtesy, was elevated to the pontifical chair by 
the adroit manoeuvres of the younger cardinals. His policy— 
though officially he declared his intention of following in the 
steps of his predecessor — was at first extremely reserved. His 
ambition was to play the role of peacemaker, and his conciliatory 
poluy achieved many successes. Thus, in the very first year 
of his reign, he removed the schism which had broken out under 
Julius 11 . As a statesman Leo X, often walked by very crooked 
paths; but the reproach that he allowed his policy to be swayed 
exclusively by his family interests is unjustified. It may be 
admitted that he clung to his native Florence and to his family 
with warm affection; but the really decisive factor which 
governed his attitude throughout was his anxiety for the 
temporal and spiritual independence of the Holy See. The 
conquest of Milan by the French led to a personal interview 
at Bologna, where the “ Concx)rdat ” willi France was concluded. 
This document annulled the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges, 
with its schismatic tendencies, but at the same time confirmed 
the preponderating influence of the king upon the Galilean 
Church — a concession which in spite of its many dubious aspects 
at least made the sovereign the natural defender of the Church 
Jind gave him the strongest motive for remaining Catholic. 
The war for the duchy of Urbino (1516-17) entailed di.sastrous 
consecjuenccs, as from it dates the complete disorganization of 
papal finance. It was, moreover, a contributing cause of the 
conspiracy of Cardinal Petrucci,'-* the suppression of which was 
followed (July 1517) by the creation of 31 new cardinals in 
one day. This — the greatest of recorded creations — turned 
the scale once and for all in favour of the papal authority and 
against the cardinals. Tlic efforts of Leo to promote a crusade, 
which fall mainly in the years 1517 and 1518, deserve all recogni- 
tion, but very various opinions have been held as to the attitude 
of the pope towards the Imperial election consequent on the 
death of Maximilian I. The fundameritaJ motive for his pro- 
ceedings at that period was not nepotistic tendencies — which 
doubtless played their part, but only a secondary one — ^bul his 
anxiety for the moral and temp(jral independence of the Holy 
See. For this reason Leo, from the very first, entertained no 
genuine desire for the selection either of Cliarles V. or Francis I, 
of France. By playing off one against the other he succeeded 
in holding both in suspense, and induced them to conclude 
agreements safeguarding the pope and the Medici. Of the two, 

‘ The closer connexion of thase frescoes with contemporary 
history was first elucidated by Pastor, in his GeschichU dev Pdpste, vol. 
iii.. wliich also contains the most complete account of the reign of 
this the second Rovere pope. — [E d.] 

B Alfooso Petrucci (d. 15x71, a Sienese. He was degraded from 
the cardinalato by Leo X.-^-CEd .3 
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the French king appeared the le$s dangerous, and the result was 
that Leo championed his cause with all his energies. Not till 
the eleventh hour, when the election of the Habsburg, to whom 
he was entirely oppwjsed, was seen to be certain did he give 
way. He thus at least avoided an open rupture witli the new 
emperor — a rupture which would have been all the more 
perilous on account of the religious revolution now imminent in 
Germany. There the great secession from Rome was brou^t 
about by Martin Luther; but, in spite of his striking personality, 
the upheaval which was destined to shatter the unity of the 
Western Church was not his undivided work. True, he was 
the most powerful agent in the destruction of the existing 
order; but, in reality, he merely put the match to a pile of 
inflammable materials which l\ad been collecting for centuries 
(see Reformation). A main cause of the cleavage in Germany 
was the position of ecclesiastical affairs, which — though by no 
means hopeless — yet stood in urgent ne^ of emendation, and, 
combined with this, the deeply resented financial system of the 
Curia. Thus Luther assumed the leadership of a national 
opposition, and appeared as the champion who was to under- 
take the mu< h-ncedcd reform of abuses which clamoured for 
redress. The occasion for the schism was given by the conflict 
with regard to indulgences, in the course of which Luther 
was not wMitent to attack actual grievances, but assailed the 
Catholic doctrine itself. In June 1518 the canonical pro- 
ceedings against Luther were begun in Rome; but, owing to 
political influences, only slow progress was made. It was not 
till the 15th of June 1520 that his new theology was con- 
demned by the bull Exsurge , and Luther himself threatened 
with excommunication — a penalty which was only enforced 
owing to his refusal to submit, on the 3rd of January 1521. 

The state of Germany, together with the unwise behaviour 
of Francis I., compelled Leo X. to side with Charles V. against 
the French king; and the unite<l forces of the empire and papacy 
had achieved tlie most brilliant success in upper Italy, when 
Leo died unexpectedly, on the xst of December 1521. The 
character of the first Medicean pope shows a peculiar mixture 
of noble and ignoble qualities. With an insatiable love of 
pleasure he combined a certain external piety and a ma^ificent 
generosity in his charities. His financial administration was 
disastrous, and led simply to bankruptcy. On music, hunt- 
ing, expensive feasts and theatrical performances money was 
squandered, while, with unexampled optimism the pope was 
blind to the deadly earnestness of the times. 

Leo’s name is generally associated with the idea of the 
Medicean era as a golden a,gc of science and art. This con- 
ception is only partially justified. The reputation of a greater 
Maecenas — ascribed to him by his eulogists— dwindles before 
a sober, critical contemplation, and his undeniable merits arc 
by no means equal to those which fame has assigned to him. 
The love of science and literature, which animated the son of 
Ix)renzo the Magnificent, frequently took the shape of literary 
dilettantism. In many respects the brilliance of this long 
and often vaunted Maecenate of Leo X. is more apparent tlum 
real. There are times when it irresistibly conveys the im- 
pression of dazzling fireworks of which nothing remains but the 
memory. The genuine significance of Leo lies rather in the 
stimulus which he gave. From this point of view his deserts 
are undoubtedly great; and for that reason he possesses an 
indefeasible right to a certain sliare in the renown of the papacy 
as a civilizing agent of the highest rank. 

As a patron of art Leo occupies a more exalted plane. In 
this domain the first place must be assigned to the splendid 
achievements of Raploael, whom the pope entrusted with new 
and comprehensive commissions — the Stanza delV incendio, 
the Logge, and the tapestiy^ cartoons, the originals of the last 
named being now in London. But, though illuminated by 
the rays of art, and loaded with the exuberant panegyrics of 
humanists and poete, the reign of the first Medicean pontiff, 
by its unbounded devotion to purely secular tendencies and 
its comparative neglect pf the Church herself proved disastrous 
for the See of St Peter, 


By a wonderful dispensation the succestor to this scion of 
the Medici was Adrian VI. — a man who saw his noblest task, 
not in an artistic Maecenate, nor in the prosecution 
of political designs, but in the reform of the Church 
in all its members. Careless of the glories df 
Renaissance art, a stranger to all worldly instincts, the earnest 
Netherlander inscribed on his banner the healing of the moral 
ulcers, the restoration of unity to the Church — especially in 
Germany — and the preservation of the West from the Turkish 
danger. How clearly he read the causes of religious decadence, 
how deeply he himself was convinced of the need of trenchant 
reform, is best shown by his instructions to Chieregati, his 
nuncio to Germany, in which he laid the axe to the root of 
the tree with unheard-of freedom. Unfortunately, it was all 
in vain. Luther and his adherents overwhelmed the noble 
pope with unmeasured abuse. The two great rivals, Francis I. 
and Charles V., were deaf to his* admonitions to make common 
cause against the Turks. The intrigues of Cardinal Soderini 
led to a breach with France and drove Adrian into the arms of 
tlie imperial league. Soon afterwards, on the 14th of September 
1523, he died. Long misunderstood and slandered, Adrian VI., 
the last German pope, is now by all parties ranked amopg the 
most revered and most worthy of the popes. No one now denies 
that he was one of those exceptional men, who without self- 
seeking spend their lives in the service of a cause and fight 
bravely against the stream of corruption. Even though, in 
his all too brief pontificate, he failed to attain any definite 
results, he at least fulfilled the first condition of any cure by 
laying bare the seat of disease, gave an important impetus 
to the <'ause of the reform of the Church, and laid down the 
principles on which this was afterwards carried through. His 
activity, in fact, will always remain one of the brightest chapters 
in the history of the papacy. 

Under Leo X. Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, the cousin of that 
pope, had already exercised a decisive influence upon Catholic 
policy; and the tiara now fell to his lot. Clement chmemt 
VII. — so the new pontiff styled himself — was soon w#., ts»3- 
to discover the weight of the crown which he had 
gained. The international situation was the most difficult imagin- 
able, and altogether beyond the powers of the timorous, vacillat- 
ing and irresolute Medicean pope. His determination to stand 
aloof from the great duel between Francis I. and Charles V. 
failed him at the first trial. He had not enough courage and 
perspicacity to await in patience the result of the race between 
France and Germany for the duchy of Milan — a contest which 
was decided at Pavia (Feb. 24, 1525). The haughty victors found 
Clement on the side of their opponent, and he was forced into 
an alliance with the emperor (April i, 1525). The overweening 
arrogance of the Spaniards soon drove the pope back into the 
ranks of their enemies. On the 22nd of May 1526 Clement 
acceded to tlie I.«ague of Cognac, and joined the Italians in 
their struggle against the Spanish suprema^. This step he 
was destined bitterly to repent. The tempest descended on the 
pope and on Rome with a violence which cannot be paralleled, 
even in the days of Alaric and Genseric, or of the Norman 
Robert Guiscard. On the 6th of May 1527 the Eternal City 
was .stormed by the imperial troops and subjected to appalling 
devastation in the famous sack. Clement was detained for 
.seven months a prisoner in the castle of St Angelo. He then 
went into exile at Orvieto and Viterbo, and onfy on the 6th of 
October 1528 returned to his desolate residence. After the 
fall of the French dominion in Italy he made his peace with the 
emperor at Barcelona (June 29, 1^29); in return for which he 
received the assistance of Charles m re-establishing the rule of 
the Medici in Florence. During the Italian turmoil the schism 
in Germany had made such alarming progress that it now proved 
impossible to bridge the chasm. With regard to the question of 
a council the pope was so obsessed by doubts and fears that he 
was unable to advance a single step; nor, till the day of his death 
could he break off his pitiful vacillation between Charles V, 
and Francis I. While large portions of Germany were lost to 
the Church the revolt from Rome proceeded apace in Swit^erjgqd 
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{^n 4 t the eovAl:rws/ To. aidd to tho disasters, 

diyorf]C of yeary YJIl. led to, tha English schism. Whether 
another head q| tbe fi^urch could have, prevented the defection 
of England of coApfse an idle ^cation. But Clement VII. 
was far frotn possestirg the qualities: which would have enabled 
biiai to sbpw a, bold front to the ambitious Cardinal Wolsey and 
the nutisterful and passionate Henry VXII. At the doath of 
Clement (^ept. 95^ t 534 )> the complete disruption of the Church 
seeoved ineMitable. 

When all seemed: lost sadvation was near. Even in the reign 
of thu tWJ llfedici popea the way which was to lead to better 
thing? been silently paved within the Church. Under 
l>eoX» himself; these had boc^a formed in Borne, in the Oratory 
of thfll>iyineLpve,ftlx>dy of excellent mom oi stnictly Catholic 
sAntimontS' ft, was by members of this Oratory— especially 
at Gaetapo di Tiene, Cwafa (later Paul IV.), and the great 
bUbpp.of Vwpna, Giberti-rthat the foundations of the Catlu)lic 
refcHsmatinrif were laid. Unde* Clement VII. the establishment 
of new religious orders — TlTieatincs, Somascians, Bamabitca 
andXapuchins-trhad sown the seeds of a new life in the ancient 
Church. Tho harvesit was reaped during the long pontificate 

■ of the Fameap pope, PbajA HI. With his accession 

iS^i-tS 49 . devotion to religion and the Church began to regain 
* their old maste^u True, Paul Hi, was not a 
representative^ of tha Catholic refcwmatioiii, in the full sense of 
the words. In many pqints, especially his great nppntism— 
witness^ the promotioa of the worthless Piesr Luigi Farnest — 
heiren^nedi, ewea as pope^ a true diild of the Renaissance period 
in wbiob ha had risen to greatness. Keverthele.ss he possessed 
the necessairy adaptability and aemmen to enable him to do 
justice to the demands of the new age, whicli imperatively 
demanded that the. interests of tho Church should lie the first 
consideration. Thus, in the course of hgj long reign he did' 
valuable, work im tho' cause .of the Catholic r^rmation and 
prepared the. way for the Catholic restoration. It was he who. 
regenerated the College of Cardinals by leavening it with men, 
of- ability, who took in hand the reform oh the Curia, confirmed 
the Jesuit? Order, and finally brought the Council of Trent into- 
cxistence (Sessions I.-rX. of the ooutmU, first period, 154^ 'i549'). 
In order to check the progress of Protestant^.sm in Italy 
Paul IIL founded* the Congregation of the Inquisition (1^42^ 
Political dlfSerences, and* the transference of tho (ounol to 
Bologna i» 1547^ brought the pope into- sharp cokision with 
the emperor, who now attempted by m^uus of the Interim to 
regulate the religious affairs of Germany according to his wishes 
-"-but in vain. Iha* disobedionce of his favourite Ottavio 
hastened* the death* of the old pope ('Nov. 10, 1549). 

Under the Farneseipope art enjoyed an Indian summer^ The 
most important for which ho was responsible is the ** Last 
Judgmeiit ” of Michelangelo in the Si-stine Chapel. In 1547 
Michelangelo was furtjiw entrusted with the superkit(mdence 
of the reconstruction oS St Peter’s'. He utilized his power by- 
rejecting the innovatipns of- Antonio, da Sangailb, saved' the 
plan 0$ Bipmantc, and loft behind* hbn sufficient drawings to' 
serve the obknpletion of the- famous cupola. Titian painted 
PauPs porttdit, and Guglielmo della Porta east the bronze 
statiie wbieh how adorns his grave in- S« Peter’s. 3 

After, a protracted conclhvo Giovanni Maria del Monte was 
elected) on the 7tM of February 1.550, as Pope, Jiutius IIP. He 
' ' ' sabmitted to the empOror’s demwids and again con- 
iSM-AW. coundl^Sessions XI.^XVI'., second period), 

but, wail obliged to snspend it on the zzndof Aiwil 
1552^ in cohMquence of' the war between Charles V. and 
Maunoe of'Saxcmy. From this time onwards the pope failed 
to exhibit reiqiMSite* energy. I'n his beautiful villa brfore the 
l\>rte del Pnpolo he sought , to banish political and' ecclesiastical 
anxieties from his mind. Yet even now he was not wholly 
inac^ve. The religious affairs of England especially engaged 
his attention; and the nominatdoh of Cardinal Pole as his legate 
to that country, on the death- of Inward VI. (1553), was an 
extremely adroit step. That the Ai^sure was fruitless was not 
the fault of' Julius III., who died oh the a^rd'of March 1553. 


The feeble rdgune of JnKtis. had made it evidenf that a' pope 
of another type was necessary if tho papal .< 360 * were to preserve 
the' moral and political influence whikh it had regained under 
Paul HI. On the loth of April 1555, after a amclai^ 
which lasted five days, the reform party secured 
the election of the distinguished MaroellijS' 11 . *' 

Unfortunately, on the ist of May, an attack of apoplexy cut 
short Uie life of this pope, who seemed peculiariy adapt^ fiir 
the reformation of the Church. 

On the 23rdiof May 1535 Gian- Pietro Carafh, the strictest of 
the strict, was elected as his successor, under the title Of Paul iV. 
Tliough already 79 years of age, he was animated by the fiery 
zeal ctf youth, aind he employed the most drastic methods fbt 
executing the necessary reforms and combating- the 
advance of Protestantism. Always an opponent 
of the Spaniards, Paul IV., in the most violent artd ' '' 

impolitic fashion, decliwccl against the Habsburgs. The conflict 
with the (.'olonna was soon followed by the war with' Spain, 
which, in spite of the French allSanco, ended so disastrously, ifi 
1557, that the pope henceforwurtl devoted hini.self exclusively to 
ecclesiastical afIrJrs. The sequel was the end of the nepotism 
and the relentless prosecution of reform within the Church. 
Protestantism was successfully eradicated in Italy; but' the 
pope failed to prevent the .secession of England. After his 
death the rigour of the Impiisition gave rise to an insurrection in 
Rome. The Venetian ambassador saj^s of Paul IV. that, akhougll 
all feared his strictness, all venerated Iiis learning and wisdom. 

'Hie reaction against the iron administration ot Paul iV. 
explains the fact that, after his decease, a more worldly- 
minded pope was again elected in the person of 
Cardinal' Giovanni Angelo dt/ Medici — l^’jns IV. 

In striking contrast to his predecessor he favoured 
the Hahffourgs. A suit was instituted ajfainst Ihe CarAfa, 
and Cardinal Carafa wa.s' even executed. To his own rela- 
tivesj however, Pius IV. accorded no great influence, the 
advancement of Ids distinguished nephew, Carlo Borromeo 
(y.p.) being singularly fortunate for the Church. The most 
important act of his reign was the reassembling of the Council' 
of Trent (Sessions XVII.-XXV., third period, 1562-7563). It was 
an imjmes.sive moment, when, on the 4th of December '1563, the. 
great ecumenic’al .synod of the CTiurch came to a ( lose'. I'ill' 
the last it was obliged to contend with the most formidable 
difficulties : yet it succeeded in effecting many notable reforms, 
and in illuminating and' crystallizing the distinctive doctrines 
of Cathc>li<‘ism. lihe breach with tw Protestant Reft)rmatihn 
was now final, and all Catholics felt Ihem.sclvcs once more united- 
and brought into kititnate connexibn with the centre of unity 
at Rome (see Trent, Council of). 

The three great .successor.** of Pibs DVl inaugurate the heroic 
age of the Catholic reformation and restoration. All throe 
were of humble extraction, and sprang from the 
people in the full sense of the phrase. Pius V., 
formerly Michele Ghisleri and a member pf the 
Dominican Order observed eyci) as pope the strictest- rbles of 
the brotherhood; and was already regarded as a saint by Kis 
contemporaries. Foi* Rome, in especial, he completed the task 
of reform. The Curia-, once' so corrupt. Was eon^jetely meta- 
morphosed, and-, once more became a rallying-poirtt for men M 
stainless character, so that it produced a profound impression, 
even on non-Catholics*; white the original methods of St I^ilip 
Neri had a profound influence on the reform of popular morals. 
In the rest of Italy also. Pius V: put into execution the rbfbrma: 
tary decrees of Trent. -In- i 5 j 56 he gaVe publicity to the TVldeii*- 
tine catechism; in 15,68' he introduced' the aniended Roman 
breviary j- every whete^he Ifasisted' on strict monastic discipline, 
and the compulsory residence of bishops Witliin their secs. At 
the same period C^lo Borrottflep made. his. diocese of Milan the 
model of a reformed bishopric; Tlie, pope supported Maiy 
Stuart with money; his troops assisted 'Cheirlps IX. of Frkiice 
against the Huguenots; apd’hejgnt hi9 aid to Philip u. agaihst 
the Calvinists of the NfctM'ilnds.' 'But his greatest' joy , was 
that he succeeded where Pius II. bad failed, dei$ite ^ hils efforts. 
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bfin^hff to a.*hba^'|iih Against the furks^then 

master's of Hhe 'Mc'ditArarteati!.' He negotiated an- alliahcc 
betvreen thc'VenetiariS and SpAhiards, contributed shi^ys’ and 
soldiers, and secored thfc election of Don John bf Austria t6 the 
supreme command. He wtis privileged to survive the victory 
of the thtistians at lepabto; but On the ist of May in the 
following ye/tr he died, os piously as he had lived. The last 
pupe .#A Jt)e ‘citnotiiiicd, his pontificate 'marks the tenith 'of the 
Catholic .refonnation. . . 

The renewed' 'YilJnUi’ vdiirh this rntemal refOtmaiion Had 
in fused into the €huWi WJis now manifest in its external effects; 
and Pius V.j the pope of reform, was followed' ly the popes of 
the CatholfO restoration. These, Without intc'iritiitting the 
of refohnation, endcavbuted by every nteans to further 
the outward expa'nsinh of Oatholicisrh. On the one hand 
missions were despatched to Anicrica, India, China and Japan : 
on the Dj:her, a 'strenuons attempt wa.s made to reannex the 
conquests of Ppitekantism. In a word, the age of the Catholic 
restoration was beginning— a movement which has been mis- 
named the Counter-Reformation. In this period, the newly 
created religious orders wete the right arm of the papaiy, 
especially the Jesuits and the Capuchins, In place of the earlier 
supinencssj the battle was now joined all along the line, Every- 
•wncro, in Germany and France, in Switzerland and the Low 
‘Countries, in Poland and Hungary, efforts were made to check 
the , current of J*rotestantism and to re-establish the orthodox 
faith. This activity extended to wider and wider areas, and 
enterprises were even set on foot to regain England, Sweden 
and 'Russia fpr the Church. This universal outburst of energy 
for the restoration of Catholicism, W'hich only cjime to a 
'stapdstill hi tho middle of the r7th century, found one of its 
Qrwuy most ziealous promotors in Ugp Boncompagni— 
Pop’e Gregory' XI II, Though not of an -ascetic 
iS 72 -tSM. nature, lie fofiowed unswervingly in the path of his 
predecessors by consecrating 'his energies to tho translation of 
the reformatory decrees into practice. At the same time 
lie showed himseff anxious to further the cause of ecclasi- 
astieal instruction and Catholic scien<’c. He created a special 
Congregation to deal with episcopal affairs, and organized 
the Congregation (Jf the Index, instituted by Pius V. On 
behalf of the diffusion of Catholicism throughout the -world 
he spared no efforts; and wherever he was able he supported 
the great restoration. He was especially active in the erection 
and encouragement pf educational institutions. In Rome ho 
founded- the splendid College of the Jesuits; and he patronized 
the Collegium Germanicum of St Ignatius; while, at the same 
time, he found means for the endo-wmertt of 'English and Irish 
colleges! In fact, his generosity for the cause of education was 
so ' unbounded th^t he 'found himself in financial difficulties. 
Gregory did good service, moreover, by his reform of the 
ralenddt which bears hi.^ name, by his emended edition of the 
C^pus jiiri’f and by the creation of nuniiiatures. TTiat 

he fcetebtated' the night of St Bartholomew w^ due to the fact 
that, according to 'his information, the step was a last resort 
to ensure the preservation of the royal family and the Catholic 
religion from the attacks of the rcrvolutionary Huguenots. In hrs 
poli'tical enterprises he was less fortunate. He proved unable 
to devise a common plan of action on tho port of the Catholic 
princes against Elizabeth of England and the Turks; while he 
was also powerless to check the spread of brigandage in the 
Papal State. 

uh tiie death of Gregoiy Xlll., EpHce Piritti, cardinal of, 
Mohtaltb, a rriem'ber 6f the Prancistan orders ascended the, 

' ' ApWblic throne as Sbttu^ V. (April 1585-August, 

^590)*', ' His fftst task wals the cictirpation of the* 
bandits drid' thd restol'atlbn of order within the Pap^ i 
State. In the course of a yt'ar the drastic mcaStires of this, 
born ruler made this state the safest country in Eui'ope. ‘ He; 
introduced a strictly* ordered ' Admihistration^ encouraged the. 
idences. wd ^nlar^d the Vatican Library,' Housing it in a.' 

S ' ilendid bufldipg cted^d'fbr the purpose! b; the Vatican itself, 
e ti^an Abtiwjpiatrbh of ^iculture dmd’tommcrce : he evehi 


interested liifflself in the draining of the Bhntineinaatnhes. iThe 
fihandar 'sysitidm he almost dimptetely urdorganizaiiL 'With 
a bddness jworthy Of Julius II. > he devised 1 the >nU>sit gigantic 
schemes' for thici annihilation of < the Turkish Empire the 
conquest of Egypt and Palestine. Elizabeth ^ 'England: he 
wished to restore to the iHoman qbedience either by conversjqn 
or by force; biit these projects' were shatlerdd by the dtatruiotilori 
of the Spa.nish Armada. Dowh to his death theipope Jkepd: A 
vigilant cjye on the' troubles in France. Here his great object 
was to save France 'for the ' Cfttholit Tcligion, and, as 
possible, tu secure her position p* a powei^ of the first rank'. 
To this fundamental, ^iom. of ^jpiohcy ho-remained iaithfiil 
througlioiit all vicissitiudOK. ■" >ii ^ ; ' . . . ,!/< 

In Rome itsdf Sixtus displayed exiraordinaiy ‘ activity. The 
Pincian, the Esctuiline, and the>south««A^ter]y part of tlm 
hills received essentially their ^re^ent ‘form by ilthe creation 
of the Via Sistina, Felice; dcllo Quattto; Fontane, dl' Sta )Cirocp 
in Oerusalcmme, &c.; by the buildings at Bta^Marja Maggtore> 
the Villa Hontalto, the reconstruction of theillateran, and. the 
aqueduct of the Felice, which partially utilized the^Alexandrina 
and cost upwards of 300,000 scudi. The erection of the obelisks 
of the Vaticam the Lateran, the Piazza, del Popj^a./tUd' the 
»|uare behind the .tribune of Sta Maria Maggimie lent a iHistre 
to Rome -which no other city irt the world could , rival. ,.The 
columns of Trajan and Antoninus were restored and bedecked 
with gilded statues of the Apostle^; nor 'was thifi the only; case 
in which the hjgh-minded pope made the iponuiaenta of antiquity 
subservient to Ghristian ideaa.. Hife-. principal ' arohitett was 
Domenico Fontana, who,. ijD con jnfifetion with; GUg^ielmp' ddla 
Porta, completed the uniquely beautiful jCupAlaiiof' St 1 Peter 
which had already been designed .by Mkheiangda iD>a detailed 
model. In Santa Maria Maggiore theipope ierectedlthei noble 
Sislinc Chapel, in wliich he was laid to rest. Indeed^ the o^io^ 
menial character of Rome dates from this .efa.; iTihe omanizmg 
activity of Sixtus V. was nut, howevery restrieted 
City, 'but extended to the whole admmktratattstiof/the’&nufcb. 
The number of cardinals was fixed dt s^vootyvrr'ysixiblsbbpsi fifty 
priests and fourteen deacons. In 1 588. followed, tim new iregula- 
tions with respect to the Roman Congregations^ which. hence- 
forth were to be fifteen in humber. - TIuIb thA pope 'laid- thp 
foundations of that wonderful > and fsilepJt: engine of universal 
government! by - which Rome stdl^irules ;the jCatholics. of i evesy 
land on the face of the globe. ' - u . ,4 

When we reflect that all tUis was skhievedin aAingle pedo^- 
cate of but five years’ duration, <the eaxergyiofcSixtJusV^Appcife 
simply astounding. He was, without doubt, by -far Jthe'soidSt 
important of the post-Tridentine popes, astdifijs lateit biographer 
might well say that he died dveHreightefdjwith aenqces. to thp 
Church and to humanity, - , ' l(L.-v, P.) 

IV.^Ptriod frm. isqq to . ‘-'.'n ,, i 

Tho history of the papacy irqm xl;90. to. 1x87, oifalla ifito^iottr 
main periods: (t) x59o-i^8; territorial .eipan8ion,\d^itely 
checked by the Peace of Wc^itphaliA.; (8)^648^1 T^.;.vaflMng 
prestige, financial ombairaissmentst futile .r^fMipa;...(3i) 

18x4; revolution and Napoleonic reargajaization;.(l4^ i£U4T»87n; 
restoration and centralizatldn, . mi 

1 . x 5 $o'->i 648. The keynote of thc' CoUi^crrEeformation bad 
been struck by the popes who immediately ptecoded this 
period. They .sought to reconquer Europe .ioc,. tho Roman 
Catholic ChuTfch. In the overthrow of . the 1 Spanish Armada 
they 'had already received a great- defeat;; iPeace qf 

"Westphalia the Catholic Ialdviai¥» was baffied. :Sixttis‘>Vowas 
succeeded in rapid succession by 'thssee popes I Urlwi who 
died on 'the dyth of 'September Wter ajpapacy .of lOply Ofi 

daysj-Gt^ofy !XIV< '(DecLi 1:390 ‘ to Ooti rgp); Innocent iMf, 

l^Qm.'to Dcc.'r59i), ■' ” ’ '' - ‘--li i,. --...m - m > 

The ■first hofew6ffShy>mtlS of the-potbdwas Ctentferrt.VIIL^ 
who ga^ed a vast kdvimtage'by allying 4jba)papac5r. cu/Mtt ' 
with the riOi^ po'^ef of France; «' Since 'the ’ 1 ‘ i 

'Jiopcs'had be<in' Without dxceptidttl'infavournijfiphmy rWW-^fWf- 
Which, fitml^^ pOBeewed of Milan ‘on the 'hoarth-;aB)d 
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onlthe souths held the States of the Chtirch as in a vice, and 
tiieteby dominated the politics of the peninsula. After Henry IV. 
had taken Paris at the price of n maas, it became possible for 
the popes to play of! the Bourbons against the HabsburgBj 
but the transfer of favour was made so gradually that iiie 
opposition of the papacy to Spain did not become open till just 
before Clement Vlll. passed off the stage. His successor, 
Leo XL, undisguisedly French in sympathy, reigned but 
twenty-seven days — a sorry return for the 300,000 
^ 60 S^’’ ducats which bis election is rumoured to have cost 
Henry IV. Under Paul V. Rome was successful in 
some minor negotiations with Savoy, Genoa, Tuscany and Naples ; 
but Venice, under the leadership of Paolo Sarpi (q.v.), proved 
unbending under ban and interdict : the state dc- 
^s~i 62 i upheld its sovereign rights, kept most of the 

clergy at their posts, and cxpell^ the recalcitrant 
Jesuits. When peace was arranged through French mediation 
in 1607 the papacy had lost greatly in prestige: it was evident 
that' the once terrible interdict was antiquated, wherefore it 
hasi never, since been employed against the entire territory of 
a state. 

During the second and third decades of the 17th centur>' 
the most coveted bit of Italian soil was the Valtelline. If Spain 
could gain this Alpine valley her territories would touch those 
of Austria; so that the Habsburgs north of the Alps could send 
troops to the aid of their Spanish cousins again.st Venice, and 
Spain in turn could help to subdue the Protestant princes of Ger- 
many in the Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648). From the Orisons, 
who favoured France and Venice, Spain seized the Valtelline in 
1620, incidentally uprooting heresy there by the massacre of 
six hundred Protestants. Paul V. repeatedly lamented that he 
was unable to oppose such Spanish aggressions without extend- 
ing protection to heretics. This scruple was, however, not 
b XV ^ successor, Gregory XV., who secured 

consent of the powers to the occupation of the 
Valtelline by papal troops, a diplomatic victory 
destined, however, to lead ere long to humiliation. Gregory’s 
brief but notable pontificate marks nevertlieless the high- 
tide of the Counter-Reformation. Not for generations had the 
prospects for the ultimate annihilation of Protestantism lieen 
brighter. In -the Empire the collapse of the Bohemian revolt 
led ultimately to the merciless repression of the Evangelicals 
TYk* in Bohemia (1627), and in the hereditary lands of 

C«uM«r- Austria (1638^ as well as to the transference of the 
electoral dignity from the Calvinistic elector of the 
•Patlatmate to the staunchly Catholic Maximilian of Bavaria. 
In France the Huguenots were shorn of almost all their military 
power, a process, completed by the fall of La Rochelle in 1628. 
In Holland the expiration of the Twelve Years’ Truce in 1621 
forced the Dutch Protestants once more to gird on the sword, 
England, meanwhile, was < isolated from her co-rciigionists. 
Kii^ James I.,, who had coquetted twenty years previously 
With Clement VIIL, and then had avenged the Gunpowder 
.Plot (1605) by the most stringent regulation of lus Roman 
Catholic su^ects, was now dazzl^ by tire project of the Spanish 
marriage.' Thert^al dupe -was the last man in the world to 
check the advance of the papacy . That service to Protestantism 
fwas performed by Catholic powers jealous of the preponderance 
' of the Habsburgs. In view of these antipathies the treaty of 1627 
between France, Spain and the pope is but«n episode : instruo 
tive, howler, in that the project, originated apparently by the 
pope, provided that England should be dismemlWred, and that 
Ireland should be breated as a papal fief. The true tendency of ' 
‘ affairs manilestbd itself in 1629, when the emperor Ferdinand II. 
■(1619-1637), -at the zenith of his fortunes, forced the Protestant 
• princes of Gerfnany to restore to the Roman hierarchy all the 
ecclesiastical territorities they had secularized during the past 
seventy-four years. Then France, freed from the fear of domestic 
enoinie^i arose to help the heretics to hariy tlie house of 
Habsbmg. Arranging a truce b^ween Poland and Sweden,, 
shb unles^d Gustavus Adolphus. Thus by diplomacy as well 
as by fdrcOof arms Catholic France made possible the continued 


existence of a Protestant Germany, and helped to create the 
Iwlance of power between Catholic, Lutheran and Reformed 
within the Empire, that, crystallized in the Peace of VVcstplialia, 
hxed. the religious boundaries of Central Europe for upwards of 
two centuries. 

If it was Richelieu and not the pope who was the real arbiter 
of destinies from <624 to 1642, Urban VIII. was usually content. 
In Italy he supported France against Spain in the 
controversy over the succession to Mantua (1627- 
1631). In the Empire he manifested hi.s antipathy 
to the overshadowing Habsburgs by plotting for a time to carry 
the next imperial election in favour of Bavaria, He is said to 
have rejoiced privately over Swedish victories, and certainly 
it was unerring instinct which told him that the great European 
conflict was no longer religious but dynastic. Anti-Spanish to 
the core, he became the greatest papal militarist since Julius II.; 
but Tuscany, Modena and Venice checkmated him in his 
ambitious attempt to conquer the duchy of Parma. Like most 
of tlie pupal armies of the last three centuries, Urban’s troops 
distinguished themselves by wretched .strateg)', cowardice in 
nink and file, and a 1* abian avoidance of fighting which, disi:reet 
as it may be in the field of diplomacy, has invariably failed to 
save Rome on the ficltl of battle. 

The States of tlie Chun h were enlarged during this period 
by the reversion of two important fief^ -namely, Ferrara (1598) 
and Urbino (1631). Increase of territory, so far 
from filling the papal treasury, but postponed for 
tlie moment the progressh'O paupenzation of the 
people. After annexation, the city of Ferrara sank rapidly 
from her perhaps artificial prosperity to the dead level, losing 
two-tliirds of her population in the process. The financial 
difficulties of Italy were due to many causes, notably to a shifting 
of trade route.s; but those of the Papal States seem caused 
cliicfly by misgovernraent. Militarism may account for much 
of the tremendous deficit under Urban VIII.; but the real 
cancer was nepotism. The disease was inherent in the body 
politic. Each pope, confronted by the spectre of 
feudal anarchy, felt he could rely truly only on those * * 
utterly dependent on himself; consequently he raised his own 
relations to wealth and influence. This method had helped the 
House of Valois to consolidate its power; but what was tonic 
for a dynasty was death to a state whose headship was elective. 
The relations of one pope became the enemies of the next; and 
each ptmtiff governed at the expense of his successors. Under 
Clement VIII . the Aldobrandini, more splendidly under Paul V. 
the Borghesi,with canny haste under the short-lived Gregory XV. 
the Lodovisi, with unparalleled rapacity Urban’^ Barberini, 
enriched themselves from a chronically depleted treasury. To 
raise money offices were systematically sold, and issue after 
is.sue of the two kinds of mow^r-securities, wliich may be roughly 
described as government bonds and as life annuities, was 
marketed at ruinous rates. More than a score of years after 
the Barberini had dropped the reins of power Alexander VII. 
said they alone had burdened the state witl^ the payment of 
483,000 scudi of annual interest, a tremendous item in a budget 
where the ii)come was perhaps but 2,000,000. For a while 
interest charges consumed 85 % of the income of the government. 
Skilful refunding postponed the day of evil, but cash on hand 
was too often a tcmptatlc-n to plunder. The financial woes of 
the next period^ which is one of decline, were largely the legacy 
of this age of glory. 

The common people, as always, had to pay. The farming 
of exorbitant taxes, epupted as it was too often with dishonest 
concessions to the , tax farmer, made the oyer-burdened peas- 
antry drink the doiiWy bitter cup of explqiitation and injustice. 
Economic distress -increased the number of highway robberies, 
these in turn, lamed commercial intercourse. 

'fhe tale of these glories, with their attendant woes, does not 
exhaust the history of the papacy. Not as diplomatists, not 
us governors,, but us successive heads of a spiritual kingdom, 
did the popes win, their grandest triumphs. At a time when 
tlie nojn-Catholic theplogians were chie^y , .smiiti , fry, bent bn 
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petty or sulphurous polemics^ great Jesuit teachers like Bellar- 
mine (d. 1621) laid siege to the very foundations of the 
Caat^}^r*^ Pr^^testant citadel. These thinkers performed for 
aimimad the unity of the faith in France and in the 
Mtmmtoamry Catholic States of Germany services of transcendent 
Trinmpin. j^grit, exceeding far in importance those of their 
flourishing allies, the Inquisitions of Spain, Italy, and of the 
Spanish Netherlands (see Inquisition). But the most funda- 
mental spiritual progress of the papacy was made by its devoted 
missionaries. While the majority of Protestant leaders left 
the conversion of the heathen to some remote and inscrutable 
interposition of Providence, the Jesuits, Francistrans, Dominicans 
and kindred orders were ousily engaged in making Roman 
Catholics of the nations brought by Oriental commerce or 
American colonial enterprise into contact with Spain, Portugal 
and France. Though many of the .spectacular triumphs of the 
cross in Asia and Africa proved to be evanescent, nevertheless 
South America stands the impressive memorial of the greatest 
forward movement in the history of the papacy : a solidly 
Roman continent. 

a. 1648-1789. From the close of the Thirty Years' War 
to the outbreak of the French Revolution the papacy suffered 
abroad waning political prestige; at home, progressive financial 
embarrassment acr.ompanied by a series of inadequate govern- 
mental reforms; and in the world at large, gradual diminution of 
reverence for spiritual authority. From slow beginnings these 
factors kej)t gaining momentum until they compassed the 
overthrow of the mighty order of the Jesuits, and culminated 
in the revolutionary spoliation of the Church. 

At the election of Innocent X. (1644-1655) the favour of the 
Curia was transferred from France, where it had rested for over 
forty years, to the House of Habsburg, where it 
remained, save for the brief reign of Clement IX. 

* ■ (1667-1669), for half a century. 'I'he era of tension 

t/ith France coincides with the earlier years of I.^ui.s XIV. 
(1643-1715); its main causes were the Jan.senist and the Gallican 
controversies (see Jansknism and Gallican ism). The French 
crown was willing to sacrifice the Jansenists, who disturbed 
that dead level of uniformity so grateful to autocrats; but 
Gallicanism touched its very prerogatives, and was 
jmmeahm ^ point of honour which could never be abandoned 
o'^tright. The regalia controversy, which broke 
out in 1673, led up to the classic declaration of the 
Gallican clergy of 1(^2 ; and, when aggravated by a conflict 
over the immunity of the palace of the French ambassador at 
Rome, resulted in 1688 in the suspension of diplomatic relations 
with Innocent XL, the imprisonment of the papal nuncio, and 
the seizure of Avignon and the Venaissin. So pronounced an 
enemy of French preponderance did Innocent become that he 
approved the I.£ague of Augsburg, and was not sorry to see the 
Catholic James II., whom he considered a tool of Louis, thrust 
from the throne of England by the Protestant William of Orange. 
Fear of the coalition, however, led the Grand Monarch to make 
peace with Innocent XII. (1691-1700). The good relations 
with France were but a truce, for the Bourbon powers became 
so mighty in the i8th century that they practically ignored the 
territorial interests of the papacy. Thus Clement XI. (1700- 
1721), who espoused the losing Habsburg side in the W^ar of the 
Spanish Succession, saw his nuncio excluded from the negotia- 
tions leading to the Peace of Utrecht, while the lay signatories 
disposed of Sicily in defiance of his alleged overlordship. Simi- 
larly Clement XIT. (1730-1740) looked on impotently when the 
sudilen Bourbon conquest of Naples in the War of the Polish 
Succession set at nought his claims to feudal sovereignty, and 
established Tannucci as minister of justice, a position in which 
for forty-three years he regulated the relations of church and 
state after a method most repugnant to Rome. No better 
fared Clement’s medieval rights to Parma; nor could the saga- 
cious and popular Benedict XIV. (1740-1758), who refu.sed to 
press obsolete claims, either keep the foreign armies in the War 
of the Austrian Succession from trespassing on the States of 
the Church or prevent the ignoring at the Peace of Aix-la- 


Chapcllc of the papal overlordship over Parma and Piacenza.! 
In fact, since the doctrinaire protest of Innocent X. against the 
Peace of Westphalia, at almost every important settlement 
of European boundaries the popes had been ignored or other- 
wi.He snubbed. Not for two centuries had the political prestige 
of the papacy been lower. Moreover, a feeling of revulsion 
against the Jesuits was sweeping over western Europe: they 
were accused of being the incarnation of the most baneful prin- 
ciples, political, intellectual, moral; and though Clement XIII4 
(1758-1769) pnitected them against the pressure 
of Hie Bourbon courts, his successor Clement XIV. 

(1769-1774) was forced in 1773 to disband the m 

army of the Black Pope (see Jesuits). The sacri- 
fice of these trusted soldiers failed however to sate the thirst 
of the new age. Pius VI. (i775-i799)» was treated with 
scant rcspcc'-t by his neighbours. Naples refused him tribute; 
Joseph II. of Austria politely but resolutely introduced funda- 
mental Gallican reforms (“ Josephism ”); in 1786 at the Synod 
of Pistoia {q.v.) Joseph’s brother Leopold urged similar prin- 
ciples on Tuscany, while in Germany the very archbishops were 
conspiring by the Punctation of Ems to aggrandise themselves 
like true Febronians, at the expense of the pope (sec Fkbronian- 
ism). These aggressions of monarchy and the episcopate were 
rendered vain, outside the Habsburg dominions, by the revolu- 
tion; and to the Habsburg dominions the clerical revolution 
of 1790 caused the loss of what is to-day Belgium. However, 
the deluge which shattered the opposition to Rome in the 
great national churches submerged for a time the papacy 
itself. 

In the Slates of the Church, during the first part of the period 
the outstanding feature in the history of the Temporal Power 
is the overthrow of nepotism; in the second, a dull 
conflict with debt. The chief enemies of nepotism 
were Alexander VII. (1655-1667), who dignified ckaedtu 
the secrctary.ship of state and gave it its present 
pre-eminence by refusing to deliver it up to one of his relations; 
and Innocent X 1 1 . ( 1691-T 700), w^hose bull Romanutn decet ponli- 
ficem ordered that no pope should make more than one nephew 
cardinal, and should not grant him an income over twelve 
thou.sand scudi. Thus by 1700 ncpotistic plunder had practi- 
cally ceased, and with the exception of the magnificent pecula- 
tions of Cardinal Coscia under Benedict XIII. (1724-1730), the 
central administration of finance has been usually considered 
honest. Nepotism, however, still left its scars upon the body 
politic, shown in the progressive decay of agriculture in the 
Campagna, causing Rome to starve in the midst of fertile but 
untillcd ncpotistic laiifundia. The fight against the legacy 
of debt was slower and more dreary. One pope, Innocent XI. 
(1676-1789), threatened at first with bankruptcy, managed to 
leave a surplus ; but this condition, the product of severe economy 
and oppres.sive taxation, could not lie maintained. In the 
i8th century it became necessary to resort to fiscal measures 
which were often harmful. Thus Clement XI., at war with 
Austria in 1708, debased the currency; Clement XII. (1730-1740) 
issued paper money and set up a government lottery, excom- 
municating all subjects who put their money into the lotteries 
of Genoa or Naples; Benedict XIV. (1740-1758) found stamped 
paper a failure; and Clement XIII. (1758-1769) made a forced 
loan. The stoppage of payments from Bourbon countries 
during the Jesuit struggle brought the annual deficit to nearly 
500,000 scudi. Under Pius VI. (1775-1799) the emission of 
paper money, followed by an unsuccessful attempt to market 
government securities, produced a panic. By 1783 the taxes 
had been farmed for years in advance and the treasury was in 
desperate straits. Retrenchment often cut to the bone; wise 
reforms shattered on the inexperience or corruption of officials. 
Grand attempts to increase the national wealth usually cost 
the government more in fixed charges of interest th^ they 
yielded in rentals or taxes. The States of the Church, like 
France, were on the brink of bankruptcy* From this dis- 
grace ^ey v/ere saved by a more imminent catastrophe — ^tlig 
RevolutioiLi 


XX. 23tf 
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The revolt against spiritual authority belongs rather to the 
history of modern thought than to that of the papuey. The 
jaMitctuai Renaissajire and Protestantism had their effect in 
MoYvmeut producing that Enlightenment wJuch swept over 
agahm western Europe in the i8lh century. Although 
Descartes died in 1650 in the communion of the 
Church, his philosophy contained seeds of revolt; and the 
sensualism of Locke, popularized in Italy by Genovesi, pre- 
pared the way for revolution. In an age when Voltaire 
preached toleration and the great penologist Beccaria attacked 
tlw death-penalty and tortiu*e, in the States of the Church 
heretics were sittU liable to torture, the relapsed to capital 
punishment; and in a backward country like Spain the single 
reign of Philip V. (1700-1746) had witnessed the burning of 
over a thousand heretics. If ecdosiostical authority fostered 
what was cximmonly regarded as intolerani obscurantism, to 
be enlightened meant to be prepared in spirit for that reform 
whidh soon developed into the Revolution. 

3. 1789-1814. In the decade previous to the outbreak of 
the French Revolution the foreign policy of Pius VI. had liecn 
TkePapsay directed chiefly agamst decentralization, while his 
anitbt chief aim at home was to avoid bankruptcy by in- 
Rvvoiation. creasing his income. From 1789 on the French 
situation absorbed his attention. France, like the States ol 
the Church, was facing financial ruin; but France did what 
the government of priests could not : namely, .saved tlic day 
by the confiscation and sale of ecclesiastical property. It 
was not the aim of the Constituent Assembly to pauperize or 
annihilate the Church; it purposed to reorganize it on a juster 
basis. These reforms, embodied in the Civil Con-stitution of 
the Qorgy, were part of the new Fundamental Law of the 
kingdoni. The majority of the priests and bishops refused to 
swear assent to what they held to be an invasion of the divine 
right of the hierarchy, and after some months of unfortunate 
indecision Pius VI, ( 1 775-1799) formally condemned it. Thence- 
forward France treated the papacy as an inimical power. The 
sullen toleration of the non-juring priests changed into sanguinary 
persecution. The harrying was halted in 1795; and soon after 
the directory had been succeeded by the consulate, the Catholic 
religion was re-established by the concordat of i8or. From 
1790 on, however, the rising power of France had been directed 
against Rome. In September 1791 France annexed Avignon 
^nd the Venaissin, thus removing for ever that tercitorhil pawn 
with whose threatened loss the French monarchshad ftir centuries 
disciplined their popes. Id 1793 Hugon de Bassville {q,v,), u 
diplomatic agent of France, was murdered at Rome, a deed not 
avenged until the Italian victories of Bonaparte. In the peace 
of Tolentino (Feb. 1797) the pope surrendered his claims to 
Avignon, the Venaissin, Bologna, Ferrara find the Romagna; 
he also promised to disband his worthless army, to yield up 
certain treasures of art, and to pay a large indemnity. Bona- 
parte believed that after these lo.sscs the temporal power would 
collapse of its own weight; but so peaceful a solution was not 
to be. During republic an agitation at Rome tlie Freuch general 
Duphot was killed, a French army advanced on the city, and 
carried the aged pontiff a prisoner of war to Valence in 
I^auphin6, where he died on the 29th of August 1799. 
Hi.s successor Pius VII., elected at Venice on the 
r4th of the following March, soon entered Rome and, began his 
reign auspiciously by appointing as secretary of .state Ercole 
Consalvi (^.i>.),thc greatest papal diplomatist of the 19th century. 
T^e political juncture was favourable for a reconciliation with 
France. In the <*oncordat of 1801 the papacy 
recognized the validity of the .sales of Church 
property, and: still further reduced the number of 
dioceses; it provided that the government should appoint and 
support the archbishops and bishops, but lhat the pope should 
confirm them; and France recognized the temporal power, 
though shorn of Ferrara, Bologna and the Romagna. 
The supplementary Organic Articles of April 1802, however, 
centralized the administration of the Church in the hai^s 
of the First Consul; and some of these one-sided regulations 


were considered by Rome to be minute ajad oppressiv'c; 
nevertheless, the Napoleonic arrangements remained in force, 
with but brief exceptions, till the year 1905. The indigijation 
of the pope and hi? advisers was net deep enough to prevent 
Uic ratification in 1803 of a somewhat similar concordat for the 
Italian Republic. In 1804 Piu.s consented to anoint Napoleon 
emperor, thus casting over a conquered crown the halo of 
legitimacy, 'fhe era of good feeling was, however, soon ended 
by friction, whicli arose at a number of points. At length, 
in 1809, Napoleon annexed the Papal Slates; and Pius, who 
excommunicated the invader.? of his territory, was removed to 
France. The captive was, however, by no means powerless; 
by refusing canonical institution ^.o the Preach bishops he 
involved the ecclesiastical system of Napoleon in inextricable 
confusion. After the return from Moscow the emperor negoti- 
ated with his prisoner a new and more exacting concordat, but 
two months later the repentant pope abrogated this treaty and 
declared all the official acts of the new Frencli bishops to be 
invalid. By this time Napoleon was tottering to his fall; 
shortly before the catastrophe of Pllba he allowed tho pope to 
return to the States of the Church. Pius entered Rome amid 
great rejoicing on tlie 24th of May 1814, a day which marks 
the beginning of a new era in the history of the jiapaty. In 
September of the .same year, by the bull UMiciiudo omnium 
eedesiotum, he reconstituted the Society of Jesus. 

Though the relations with France dominated the papal 
policy during the revolutionary period, the affairs of Germany 
rweived no small share of attention. 'I’he peace of Lundville 
(1801) establi.shed the French boundary at the Rhine; anti the 
German princes who thereby lost lands we.s,t of the river were 
indemnified by the secularization of ecclesiastical secuiarha- 
territories to the east. The .sclterae of readjust- tioaaot 
ment, known a.s the Enactment of the Delegates of 
tlie Empire {Reichsdepulationsliaupischluss) of jSoj, secularized 
practicuilly ail the ecclesiastical states of Gesmany. Thus at 
one strcikc tliere was broken the age-long direct political power of 
Uic hierarchy in the Holy Roman Empire; and the ultimate 
heir of the bulk of these lands was Protestant Prussia. 

4. 1814- 1870. The foreign policy of the papacy .10 long as 
conducted by Consalvi, or in his spirit, was supremely suc:c:e!>sful. 
From 1814 to 1830 Europe witnes.sed the re.storatioa fhe Papacy 
of legitimate monarchy. The once exiled dynasties eocitav 
eonscientiou.sly re-established the legitimate Church, Kf^^toraiion. 

; and both conservative powers made common cause against 
revolutionary tendencies. Throughout Europe the govern- 
ing cla.s.scs regarded this “ union of throne and altar ” as 
axiomatic. P’or the pope, as eldest legitimate sovereign and 
protagonist against the Revolution, Consalvi.ohtained from the 
Congress of Vienna the restitution of the States of the Cliurch 
in practically their full extent. By concluding concordats, with 
all the important Catholic powers .save Austria he made it 
pos.siblc to crush Janseni.srn, Febronianism and Gallicanism, 
By bulls of circumscription, issued after consultation with 
varirms Protestant states of. Germany, he rearraoged their 
Catholic dioceses and readjusted ecdesiastical incomes. By 
unfailing tact he gained the good will of Great Britain, where 
before him no cardinal had set foot for two centuries, and secured 
that friendly understanding between the British government 
and tlie Vatican which ha.s since proved so valuable to Rome. 
After Consalvi’s retirement, Leo XII. (1823-1829) continued 
his policy and secured further advantageous concordats. In 
the sixteen months' reign of Pius VIII. (1829-1830) came the 
achievement of Catholic emancipation in England and the 
Revolution of 1830; and the pope departed from the principle 
of legitimacy by recognizing Louja Philippe as king qf the French. 
The pontificate of Gregory XVI. (1831-1846) wa.s singularly 
infelicitous. The con.t^oversy with Pru-ssia about the education 
of children of whose piu:cp,ts but oneiyais RomaD Catholic led to 
the imprisonment of Droate-Visebering, archbishop qf Cologne, 
and later of Dupin, ^cbbishqp of Gnesen-Posen; but the 
I accession of tlie royal romanticist Frederick William IV, in 1840 
I brought a pacific rqyersal of the; Prusai^n pWiqy> 
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judged more benevolent than vnse. In France agitation was 
directed chiefly against the Jesuits, active in the movement to 
displace ancient local catechisms and liturgies by the Roman 
texts, to enroll the laity in Roman confraternities, and to in- 
duce the bishops to visit Rome more frequently. To check this 
ultramontane propaganda the government secured from the 
papacy in 1845 the promise to close the Jesuit houses and 
novitiates in France. 

In Italy, however, lay the chief obstacles to the success of all 
papal undertakings. The revolution of 1830, though somewhat 
tardily felt in the States of the Churoh, compelled Gregory to 
rest his rule on foreign bayonets. In return he was obliged to 
lend an ear to the proposals of France, and above all to those of 
Austria. This meant opposition to all schemes for the unifica- 
tion of Italy. In 1815 the Italian peninsula had been divided 
into seven small states. Besides the government of the pope 
there were three kingdoms : Sartlinia, Lombardo- Venetia and 
Naples ; and three duchies ; Parma, Modena, 'Fuscany. To these 
regions the Napoleonic regime had given a certain measure of 
unity; but Metternich, dominant after 1815, held Italy to be 
merely a geographical term. To its unification Austria was the 
chief obstacle; she owned Lombardo- Venetia; she controlled 
the three duchies, whose rulers were Austrian princes; and she 
upheld the autocracy of the king of Naples and that of the pope 
against all revolutionary movements. To the Italian patriot 
the papacy seemed in league with the oppressor. The pope 
sacrificed the national aspirations of his subjects to his inter- 
national relations as head of the Church ; and he sacrificed their 
craving for liberty to the alliance with autocracy on which 
rested the continued existence of the temporal power. The 
dual position of the pope, as supreme head of the Church on 
earth and as a minor Italian prince, was destined to break down 
through its inherent contradiction; it was the task of Pius IX. 
to postpone the catastrophe. 

The reign of Pius IX. falls into three distinct parts. Until 
driven from Rome by the republican agitation of 1848 he was 
a popular idol, open to Liberal political views. From 
bis return in 1850 to 1870 he was the reactionary 
ruler of territories menaced by the movement for 
Italian unity, and sustained only by French bayonets; yet he 
was interested primarily in pointing out to an often incredulous 
world that most of the vaunted, intellectual and religious 
progress of the 19th century was but pestilent error, properly 
to be condemned by himself as the infallible vicegerent of God. 
The third division of his career, from the loss of the temporal 
power to his death, inaugurates a new period for the papacy. 

At the outset of his reign he faced a crisis. It was clear that 
he could nQt continue the repressive tactics of his predecessor. 

Papacy Italy and Kurope'were astir with the Liberal agitation, 
and Italian whicli in 1848 culminated in the scries of revolutions 
Vahy, which the settlement of 1815 was destined 

to be profoundly modified. Liberal churchmen in Italy, 
while rejecting Mazzini's dream of a republic, had evolved 
projects for attaining national unity while preserving the tem- 
poral power. The exiled abb6 Vincenzo Gioberti championetl 
an Italian confederacy under the presidency of the pope; hand 
in hand with the unity of the nation should go the unity of 
the faith. In allusion to medieval partisans of the papacy this 
theory was dubbed Neo-Guelphism. Towards such a solution 
Pius IX. was at first not unfavourably inclined, but the revolu- 
tion of 1848 cured him of his Liberal leanings. In November 
of that year he fled in disguise from his capital to Gacta, in the 
kingdom of Naples, and when French arms had made feasible 
his restoration to Rome in April i8«;o he returned in a temper of 
stubborn resistance to all reform; lienceforth he was no longer 
(^en to the influence of men of the type of Rossi or Rosmmi, 
Imt took the inspiration of his policy from Cardinal Anlonelli 
and the Jesuits. The same pope who had signalized his acces- 
sion by carrying out a cettain number of Liberal reforms set 
his name in 1864 to the famous Syllabus, which was in effect 
a declaration of war by the papacy against the leading principles 
of modern civilization (see Syliabus). 


As from 1849 to 1870 the fate of the papacy was determined 
not so much by domestic conditions, which, save for certain 
slight ameliorations, were those of the preceding reigns, as by 
foreign politics, it is necessary to consider the relations of Rome 
with each of the powers in turn ; and in so doing one must trace 
not merely the negotiations of kings and popes, but must srok 
to understand also the aims of parliamentary parties, which 
from 1848 on increasingly determine ecclesiastical legislation. 

The chief ally of the papacy from 1849 to 1870 was France. 
The policy which made Louis Napoleon dictator forced him 
into mortal conflict with tlie Republican parties ; and tou/« Napo^ 
the price of the parliamentary support of the Catholic hmu and tbp 
majority was high. Even before Napoleon’s elcc-^***"^* 
tion as president, Falloiix, the Catholic leader, had promised 
promised to secure intervention in favour of the dispossessed 
pope. Napoleon, however, could not forget that as a young man 
he him.self had vainly fought to obtain from Gregory XVI. those 
liberties which Pius IX. still refused to grant; he therefore 
essayed diplomacy, not arms. Nevertheless, to forestall the 
rescue of the pope by Austrian troops, he sent, in August 1849, 
an army corps under Oudinot to Civita Vecchia. By heading 
off reactionary Atistria Napoleon hoped to conciliate the French 
Liberals; by helping the pope, to satisfy the Catholics; by 
concessions to be wrung both from Pius and from the Roman 
triumvirs, to achieve a bloodless vi(;tory. As neither party 
yielded, Oudinot listened to his Catholic advisers, attacked 
Rome, with which the French Republic was technically at 
peace — and was roundly repulsed hy Garibaldi. To relieve 
their inglorious predicament the. ministry hurried the Liberal 
diplomatist, Ferdinand de Lesseps, to Rome to prevent further 
conflict. At the mbment when Lesseps had .secured the signing 
of a treaty with the Roman Republic permitting peaceful 
occupation of the city by the French army, he was peremptorily 
recalled and Oudinot was as unexpectedly ordered to take the 
city by storm. This amazing reversal of policy was procured 
by the intrigues of Catholic diplomatists and German 
Jesuits, conveyed to Paris by Pinnce de la Tour capture ut 
d’Auvergne. For the honour of the army and the Rama. 
Church republican France thereupon destroyed the Roman 
Republic. Napoleon lost 1200 in dead and wounded, actually 
secured not a single reform on which he had insisted, and drew 
upon himself the fateful obligation to mount perpetual guard 
over the Vatican. As the catspaw of clerical reaction he had 
also to acquiesce in that “ Roman campaign at home ” that 
resulted in the Falloux Act of 1850, which in the name of 
liberty of education put the university in bondage ffj 

to the archbishops; militated against lay teachers Mtf tba 
in secondary and primary schools, and set them Papacy. 
under clerical control, made it ominously easy for members 
of religious t;ongregations to become instructors of youth, 
and cut the nerve of the communal school system. That 
education was delivered up to the Ghurch was partly the result 
of the terror inspired in the middle classes by the socialistic 
upheavals of 1848. The bourgeoisie sought the support of the 
clergy, and irreligion became as unfashionable among them as it 
had been among the nobility after 1 793. Religion was thought to 
be part of a fashionable education, and the training of girls came 
almost exclusively into the hands of the religious orders and 
congregations. So long as the alliance of the autocratic empire 
and the clergy lasted (1852-1860), intellectual reaction reigned; 
the university professorships of history and philosophy were 
suppressed. This alliance of the empire with the clergy wa.s 
shaken by the Italian War of 1859, Which resulted in the Ipss 
by the pope of two-thirds of his territories, Napoleon was 
evidently returning to the traditions of his youth, and in the 
September Convention of 1864 it looked as if he would abandon 
Rome to its manifest destiny. This solution was spoiled by the 
impatience of Garibaldi and the supinenes.T of the Romans them- 
selves. In 1867 Napoleon made himself once more guardian 
of the Holy See; but the wonders wrought by the new Fr(;..ch 
chassepois at the battle of Mentana cost the fi iendship of Italvg 
Thereafter Napoleon was blindly staggering to T’ fall. lie 
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aimed at honour in upholding the pope, in driving the Austrian 
tyrant from Italy, in attacking Prussia. The Austrian support 
on which he relied confidently in 1870 proved delusive, for he 
could obtain nothing from Austria unless he hud Italy witih him, 
and nothing from Italy without the evacuation of Rome, Even 
after the war with Prussia had actually broken out he refused 
Italian aid at the price of the abandonment of the city, a step 
which he nevertheless reversed hurriedly twenty days too late. 
With Napoleon fell the temporal power; but the French hier- 
archy still kept his gifts in the shape of the congregations, the 
pro-Catholic colonial policy, iuid a certain control of education. 
Qtf these privileges the Church was to be deprived a generation 
later.. The Third Republic can never forget that it was to the 
support of the temporal sovereignty of the pope that Napoleon 
III. owed his empire and France her deepest humiliation. 

On the withdrawal of the French garrison Rome was occupied 
by the troops of Victor Emmanuel. This monarch had always 
^ thorn in the side of the papacy. Under him 
eapationot Sardinia had adopted the Siccardi Laws of 1850, 
Roaif. which had taken away the right of asylum and the 
jurisdiction of the Church over its own clergy. His reputa- 
tion for sacrilege, increased five years later by the abolition 
of many monasteries, became notoriou.s when the formation 
of the kingdom of Italy (1861) took away all the dominions of 
the pope except the patrimony of Peter, thereby reducing the 
papal provinces from twenty to five, and their population from 
over 3,000,000 to about 685,000. This act was followed in 
1867 by the confiscation of church property, and on the 20th of 
September 1870 by the triumphant seizure of Rome. 

If France was the right arm and Italy the scourge of the 
papacy under Pius IX., the Spanish-speaking countries were its 
rtu Papacy tools. Torn by civil wars, their harassed 

aadtb* rulcrs sought papal recognition at a cost wliich 
spaaUh more experienced governments would have refused. 
stataa. Xsa|,eiia H. of Spain in the concordat of 

1851 confirmed the exclusive privileges of the Roman religion 
and gave the control of all education to the Church; but after 
the Revolution of i868 Spain departed for the first lime from 
the principle of the unity of the faith by establishing liberty 
of worship, which was, however, a dead letter. On the Spanish 
model concordats were arranged with various Central and 
South American republics, perhaps the most ironclad being 
that concluded with Ecuador in 1862 (abrogated 1878). 

Among the more stable governments of Europe reaction in 
favour of conservatism and religion after 1848 was used by 
Coacordat clerical parties to obtain concordats more .systematic 
with and thoroughgoing than had been concluded even 

Aumtria, after 1814. Austria, for instance, although long 
I8S8. political mainstay of the papacy, had never 

abandoned the broad lines of ecclesia-stical policy laid down by 
Joseph II.; but the young Francis Joseph, seeking the aid of 
Rome in curbing heterogeneous nationalities, in 1855 negotiated 
a concordat whose paragraphs regarding the censorship, educa- 
tion and marriiige were far-reaching. It was, moreover, the first 
document of the sort in which a first-class power recognized 
that the rights of the Church are based upon " divine institution 
and canon law,” not upon governmental concession. Violated 
by the Liberal constitution of 1867, which panted religious 
liberty, depotentiated by laws .setting up lay jurisdiction over 
matrimonial cases and state control of education, it was abrogated 
in 1870 by Austria, who alleged that the proclamation of papal 
infallibility hod so altered the status of one of the contracting 
parties that the agreement was void. 

Passing over Portugal, the remaining European state which 
is Roman Catholic is Belgium. Torn from Austria by the 

/ clerical revolution of 1790, after many vicissitudes 

0gam. united in 1815 with Holland and placed under 

the rule of the Protestant William I., king of the United Nether- 
lands. The constitutional guarantee of religious liberty had 
from the outset been resisted by the powerful and resolute priest- 
hood, supported by numerous sympathizers among the notslily. 
As the arbitrary king alienated the Liberal Catholics, who were I 


still more or less under the spell of the French Revolution, the 
Catholic provinces took advantage of the upheavals of 1830 to 
form the independent kingdom of Belgium. Its Fundamental 
Law of 1831, conceived in the spirit of the English Whig.s, and 
later imitated in the European countries, granted liberty of 
worship and of education. Strangely enough, this liberty meant 
increase of power ff)r the Clericals ; for besides putting an end 
to stringent state interference in the education of future priests, 
it made po.ssible a free and far-reaching Catholic school system 
whose crown wa.s the episcopally controlled university of Louvain 
(1834). The Education Act of 1842 led to the formation of the 
Liberal party, whose bond of union was re.si.stance to clericalism, 
who.se watchword was the ” independence of the civil power.” 
Tlie Catholics and Liberals were alternately in control until 1894, 
when the tenfold enlargement of the electorate broke down 
the Liberal party completely. The chief theme of contention, 
developed through many a noteworthy phase, has been the 
question of schools. In the half-century from 1830 to 1880 the 
cloisters likewise prospered and multiplied fivefold. The result 
of this evolution is that Belgium is to-day the most staunchly 
Catholic land north of the Alps. 

In Holland, as in Belgium, the education question has been 
uppermost. Here, even after 1831 the Roman (‘atholics con- 
stituted three-eighths of the population. Allied with ^ 

the Liberals gainst the orthodox Protestants, who ® “ ’ 
were threatening religious liberty, the Catholics assisted in 1857 
to establi.sh a system of non-sectarian state schools, where attend- 
ance is not obligatory nor instruction gratuitous. Changing 
front, in i8fi8, in league with the orthodox, they tried to make 
these denominational; but as the Liberals defeated their attempt, 
they founded schools of their own. 

In the non-Catholic countries of Europe during the reign of 
Pius IX., and in fact during the whole 19th century, the impor- 
tant gains of Rome were in strategic position rather otter aon- 
than in numbers. The spread of toleration, which Catbotie 
always favours minorities, broke down between 1845 Coantriea. 
and 1873 the Lutheran exclusiveness of Norway, Denmark 
and Sweden; but as yet the Catholics form a disappearing 
fraction of the population. In European Russia, as a result 
of the partitions of Poland under Catherine 11 . (1762-1796), 
about one-lenth of the people are Roman Catholics. The 
Ruthenians Itad united with Rome at Brest in 1596, forming 
a group of Uniates distinct from the Poles, who belonged to 
the latin rite. In spite of the assurances of Catherine, Russia 
has repeatedly persecuted the Ruthenian Uniates, in order to 
incorporate them into the Holy Orthcjdox Church; and she has 
occasionally taken drastic measures against the Poles, particu- 
larly after the revolts of 1830 and 1863. After more than a 
century of reprc.ssion in 1905 the Edict of Toleration brought 
some relief. 

The remarkable extension of the Catholic hierarchy by Pius IX. 
into Protestant lands, legally possible because of toleration, 
was in some cases made practicable because of immigration. 
Though this factor was perhaps not prominent in the case of 
Holland (1853) or Scotland (1878) it was Irish immigration 
which made it feasible in England (1850). For a time the Roman 
propaganda in England, which drew to it.self High Churchmen 
like Newman and Manning, was viewed with apprehension; 
but though the Roman Catholic Church has grown greatly in 
influence in the country, the number of its adherents, in 
proportion to the growth of population, has not very greatly 
increased. 

In the United States of America, however, the Catholic 
population has increased by leaps and bounds thrmgh immigra- 
tion. The famines of the ’forties, with tlieir subsequent political 
and economic difficulties, transferred to America millions of the 
Irish, whose genius for organization in politics has not fallen 
short of their zeal for religion. The German-speaking immi- 
grants have also had a creditable share in the work of church 
extension, but the Italians have manifested no marked ardour 
for their faith. The losses in transplantation have been huge, 
but it i.s impossible to estimate them accurately, for even the 
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current figures for the Catholic population are based on detailed 
estimates rather than on an actual count. 

Summing up the history of the papacy from the Congress of 
Vienna to the fall of the temporal power, one finds statistical 
gains in Protestant countries offset perhaps by relative losses 
in Catholic lands, both largely due to the closely related forces 
of toleration and immigration. While the hold of the popes 
on the States of the Church was constantly weakening, their 
power over the domestic policies of foreign governments was 
increasing; and the transition from autocracy to parliament^ 
rule accelerated this process, at least in non-Catholic territories. 
Tlie unparalleled spread of ultramontane ideas (see Ultra- 
montanism) brought about a centralization of authority at 
Rome such as would have appalled the x8th century. This 
centralization was, however, for the time not so much legal 
as doctrinal. In 1854 Pius IX. by his sole authority estab- 
lished a dogma (see Immaculate Conception); and the 
infallibility implied in this act was openly acknowledged in 
1870 by the Council of the Vatican (see Vatican Council and 
Infallibility). Thus were the spiritual prerogatives of the 
papacy exalted in the very summer that the temporal power 
was brought low. (W. W. R.*) 

V . — Period from 1870 to igoo. 

The few months that elapsed between the i8th of July 1870 
and the i8th of January 1871 witnessed four events that have 
been fraught witli more consequence to the papacy than any- 
thing else that had affected that institution for the past three 
centuries. They were as follows : (i) The proclamation of the 
Infallibility of the Pope on the i8th of July 1870; (a) the fall 
of the Napoleonic empire and the establishment of the third 
French republic on the 4th of September 1870 ; (3) the occupation 
of Rome by the Italian forces on the 20th of September 1870, 
resulting in the incorporation of the remaining states of the 
Church in the kingdom of Italy ; and (4) the. foundation of the 
German Empire by the proclamation, on the i8th of January 
1871, of the king of Prussia as hereditary German emperor. 
These changes, which so greatly disturbed the current of all 
European relations, could not fail to react upon the papal policy 
in various ways. They brought its existing tendencies into 
greater relief, set before it new aims and diverted it into new 
channels. Essential modifications could not, of course, be at 
once effected or even indicated in a power whose life-blood is 
tradition, and whose main strength has always lain in calmly 
abiding the issue of events and in temporizing. The eight 
years that Pius IX. was permitted to see after the loss of his 
temporalities entirely harmonize with this character^ The veil 
that hides the negotiations which, during the closing months of 
the Franco-German War, were carried on between Bismarck 
and the pope, through the agency of Cardinal Bonnhose, has 
not yet been lifted, and perhaps never will be. According to 
Bimmnk Prince Bismarck’s own account of the matter, as 
aadtb* given in his Gedanken und Erinneruugen, these 
Temporal negotiations were initiated by the cliancellor, who. 
Power. between the sth and oth of November 1870, enter- 
tained pourparlers with Archbishop Ledochowski on the question 
of the territorial interests of the pope. The chancellor, acting, 
as he himself says, in the spirit of the adage, “ one hand washes 
the other,” proposed to that prelate that the pope should give 
earnest of the relations subsisting between him and Germany 
by influencing the French clergy in the direction of the con- 
clusion of peace. The cool reception his endeavours met with, 
both at the hands of the French ecclesiastics as well as in 
Rome, satisfied Bismarck “ that the papal hierarchy lacked 
either the power or the good will to afford Germany assistance 
of sufficient value to make it worth while giving umbrage to 
both the German Protestants and the Italian national party, 
and risking a reactioh of the latter upon the future relations 
between two countries, which would be the inevitable 
result were Germany openly to espouse the papal cause in 
Rome.” These utterances are eminently characteristic. They 
show how far Bismarck was (even at the close of 1870) from 


comprehending the traditional policy of the papacy towards 
Germany and German interests, and how little he conceived it 
possible to employ the relations between the future empire and 
the Vatican as a point of departure for a successful and con- 
sistent ecclesiastical policy. Rome, in a certain sense, showed 
itself possessed of far greater foresight. The German politicians 
and the Pnis.sian diplomatists accredited to Rome had worked 
too openly at undermining the papal hierarchy, and had veiled 
their sympathies for Piedmont far too lightly to lead the Vatican 
to expect, after the 20th of September 1870, a genuine and firm 
intervention on the part of Prussia on behalf of the temporal 
power of the Holy Sec. To satisfy the demands of Bismarck 
m November 1870 would have cost the Vatican more than it 
would ever have gained. It could neither afford to trifle with 
the sympathies of the French Catholics nor to interrupt the 
progress of those elements, which would naturally be a thorn 
in the side of the young German Empire, thus undo Bismarck’s 
work, and restore the Vatican policy to its pristine strength and 
vigour. It was soon to be perceived how carefully the Curia had 
made its calculations. 

The address of the Catholic deputies to the emperor William 
in Versailles on the iSth of February 1871, pleading for the 
restoration of the States of the Church and the temporal sove- 
reignty of the pope, and for the reconstitution of the Catholic 
group formed in the Prussian Landtag in x86o as the Centrum 
or Centre Party in the new Reichstag (April xSyx), must not 
be regarded as the origin but rather the immediate occasion 
of tlie Kulturkampf. I'hc congratulations which the pope sent 
to the emperor William on rcceivinj^ the announcement of the 
establishment of the German Empire (March 6, 1871) were a 
last exchange of civilities, and the abolition of the Catholic 
department in the Prussian ministty of public worship (July 8, 
1871) quickly followed, together with the appointment of Failc 
as Ktdtusminisler (Jan. 22, 1872), and the School Inspection 
Law of the 9th of February 1872. 

On the 30th of January Bismarck took the opportunity of 
inveighing against the formation of the sectarian Centrum as 
being “ one of the most monstrous phenomena in 
the world of politics,” and he left no room for doubt 
in the minds of his hearers that he regarded the 
leadership of Windthorst us constituting, in his eyes, a peril 
to the national unity. In his Memoirs (ii. 126) he declares 
that the Kulturkampf was mainly initiated by him as a 
Polish question. This declaration, in view of the development 
of affairs, must appear as strange as the clxancellor’s confession 
{Memoirs, ii. 129 scq.) that he endeavoured to persuade the 
emperor of the advantage of having a nuncio accredited to Berlin 
(in lieu of the Catholic department of public worship). The 
refusal of the emperor William to entertain this project shows 
that in such matters his judgment was more cx)rrect than that 
of his counsellor, and the incident proves that the latter had 
anything but a clear insight into the historical position. He was 
drifting about with no higher aim than a “ hand-to-mouth ” 
policy, whilst the Holy See could feel the superiority with which 
the consciousness of centuries of tradition had endowed it, and 
took full advantage of the mistakes of its opponent. The 
chancellor never realized the gravity of the onslaught which, 
\yith his KuUurkampf, he was making upon the conscience and 
liberty of his Catholic fellow-citizens. He dealt with the great 
question at issue from the standpoint of the diplomatist, rather 
tlian from that of the statesman weU versed in ecclesiastical 
histoty and possessing an insight into what it implies; and by 
his violent, inconsiderate action he unwittingly drove into the 
ranks of Ultramontanism the moderate elements of the Catholic 
population. This conflict, moreover, brought Ultramontanism 
the enormous advantage that, even after the abolition of the 
May Laws, it had still left to it a well-disciplined press, an 
^mirable or^nization, and a network of interests and 
interested parties; and all these combined to make the Centrum 
the strongest and the most influential political party in 
Germany for the remainder of the xqth century. Owing to 
these circumstances, the rise and further development of the 
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Kulturkampf were viewed in Jesuit toid Vati(‘an circles with 
ieeUngs of tiie utmost complacency. 

The purely ec<Jcsi.istical policy of Pius IX. was guided by the 
earnest desire to see the doctrine of Papal Infallibility brought 
to universal recognition. The definition of the Immaculate 
Conception (1854) and the proclamation of the Syllabus (1864) 
were finger-posts pointing tlie way to the Council of 1870. The 
pope h^ been persuaded that the proclamation of the new 
dogma would be effected without difficulty and without discus- 
sion; and when the pronouncement actually met with opposition^ 
he was both surprised and embittered. Por a moment the idea 
was entertained of giving way to the opposition and deferring 
a decision in the matter, or, in the nuinner of the fathers in the 
Council of Trent, adjourning it to the Greek kalends. But the 
party that needed fur its purposes an infallible pope readily 
persuaded Pius IX. that if the council broke up without arriving 
at a decision favourable to the papacy, this would be tanta- 
mount to a serious defeat of the Holy See and an open victory 
for the Galilean system. The consequence wa.s the bull Pastor 
aeterniis, which Pius IX. issued on the 15th of July. This did 
not by any means represent all the demands of the Jesuits, and 
it was couched in terms which appeared not unacceptable to the 
majority of the Catholics. The fact that the bishops were 
prepared to forgo their opposition wa.s not unknown in Rome. 
It was anticipated by the authorities. But in Germany, as also 
in France, the waves of anti-infallibility were roiling so high, 
that the further development of events was viewed with no small 
concern. Under normal conditions, the situation could not fail 
to terminate favourably for tlic Vatican. That the Kulturkampf 
had followed so rapidly upon the war was the greatest piece of 
good fortune that could have befallen the Holy See. The war 
deinanded both in Germany and France the sacrifice of all 
available energy and public spirit; while the Kulturkampf, by 
bringing into relief the (luestion of the external existence of the 
Church, thrust all internal dogmatic interests and problems 
completely into the Ixickground. The egrcgiou.s blunder in the 
May I..aws was the punitive clauses directed against the inferior 
clergy. Instead of enlisting them as friends, the Prussian 
government contrived by wild and wanton persecution to make 
them its enemies. The open protection it accorded to the Old 
Catholic movement contributed in no small measure to estrange 
those influential elements which, whilst favouring the suppression 
of Ultramontane tendencies, de.sircd no schism in the Church, 
and viewed with horror the idea of a National Church in 
Bismarck’s sense (see Old Catholics). Thus wo find that the 
bitter years of the Ktdturkampf extricatel the Vatican from one 
of the most difficult situations in which it had ever been placed. 
Pius IX. could now fold his hands, so far as the future was 
concerned. It is well known that he fed on inspirations, and 
expected each day the advent of some supernatural occurrence 
which should bring about the triumph of the (Tiurch. In this 
frame of mind, on the 24th of Jone 1872, he addressed the 
German Leseverein, and referred to the stone that would soon 
fall from on high and crush the feet of the Colossus. Yet the 
Slone has not fallen from the summit of the holy hill, and the 
Colossus of the German Empire has not crumbled into dust, 
which is more than can be said for the pope’s inspirations, which 
led him to expect the sudden withdrawal of the Italians from 
Rome, and a solution of the Roman question in the sense 
inspired by his visionary policy. The Holy See directed all its 
energies towards the solution of the problem ; in the event of 
its proving to be insoluble, it would take care that it should 
remain a fe.stering sore in the body of the monarchy. (For 
the KuUwkampf see further Germany : History.) 

The documents of the Vatican Council which have been 
published smee 1870 leave no room for doubt that the procla- 
mation of Papal Infallibility was intended to be followed by a 
further declaration, to the effect that the doettine of the temporal 
power of the pope should be regarded as a revealed article of 
faith; yet the advantage and necessity of the temporal power 
were not to be regarded as a revealed dogma properly speaking, 
but as a taruth guaranteed by the-doctrinal body of the Hoty 


(lutrch. These artides, tobtained in the ^th Scheme, and 
zealously championed ^ the sectaries of the Jesuit order, 
reveal the immediate object for which the couhdl of 1869-1870 
was convened. The resolutions were devised to save tiie 
situation, in view of the impending loss of the temporalities. 
No one could expect that Pius IX. would recognize the annexa^ 
tion of Rome by Italy. Rome, even in the 19th century, had 
been a spectator of many change.s in the political world. It had 
seen more than one kingdom rise and fall. No wonder, then, 
that the Vatican, confronted by a new Italy, observed papmey 
a pa.ssive and expectant attitude, and sanctioned no saa the aiw 
jot or tittle that could infringe its rights or be"a/taj» 
interpreted as a renunciation of its temporal sovc- *^'*V‘'®“** 
roignty. It was quite in keeping that Pius IX. availed himself 
to the full of the (for him) convenient clauses of the Italian 
Law of Guarantees (May 13, 1871), while refusing the civil list 
of three and a quarter million lire provided for his use, and 
inhibiting Italian Catholics from participating in the elections 
to the House of Deputies (hS elethri ni eletti).^ This step was 
regarded in Italy as a natural one. Although the Liberal record 
of the pope was a thing of the past, and his policy had, since 
Gaeta, becofnc firmly identified with the reactionary policy of 
Antonclli, yet the early years of his pontificate were in such lively 
rerollertion as to allow of Pius IX, ’s appearing to some extent in 
the light of a national hero. And rightly ; for he had always had 
a warm heart for Italy; and had it not been for the anti-ecclesi- 
a.sl!cal polity of the house of Piedmont, he would not, in the 
’sixties, have been wholly averse from reconciliation. The 
hitherto unpublished correspondence of the pope with Victor 
Emmanuel contains remarkable proofs in support of this 
contention, and a further corroboration can also be perceived in 
the conciliatory attitude of Pius IX. on the death of the king. 

Pius died on the 7lh of February 1878, only a few weeks 
later than his opponent. He had long passed the traditional 
years of Peter’s pontificate, had reigrted longer than any previous 
wearer of the tiara, and had .seen some brilliant days— days of 
illusory glory. On his death lie left the Church shaken to its 
very foundation.s, and in feud with almost every government. In 
Ital^ the Holy See was surrounded by a hostile force, whose 
“ prisoner ” the lord of the Vatican declared himself to be. 
In Spain and Portugal, and also in Belgium, a Liberalism inimical 
to the Church was in power, Prussia, together with other 
German slates, w'a.s in arms against pope and episcopate. In 
France the Conservative Monarchii'al party had ]u.st shown its 
inability to preserve the Crown, whilst the Republic had anchored 
itself firmly by denouncing tlie clergy as its enemy. There was 
hardly a sovereign or a government in Christendom against which 
Pius IX. had not either protested or against which he had not 
openly declared war. Such was the heritage that devolved upon 
LeoXIfl. on his election on the 20th of February 1878. 

Leo XIII. brought to his new dignity many qualities that 
caused his election to be sympathetically received. In contrast 
to his predecessor, he was a man of slow and calm 
deliberation, and it was natural to suppose that he 
was little, if at all, accessible to impulses of the 
moment or to the persuasions of his entourage. He was endowed 
with a certain scholastic erudition, and enjoyed the reputation 
of being a good Latinist. As nuncio in Brussels he had berame 
acquainted with the trans- Alpine world, and had been initiated 
into the working of the machinery of modern politics and modern 
parliamentary government. The fact that he had for So long 
been absent from Rome afforded ground for the belief that he was 
not inclined to identify himself with any of the parties at the 
Vatican court.. Tliese were the considerations that had caused 

1 By the l.aw of Guarantees the pope was recognised a» an 
indejwndent sovereign, with jurisdiction over his own palacei and 
their extensive precincts and the right to receive diplomatic repre- 
sentatives accredited to him. He also received the right to appoint 
bishops, who — oxcept in Rome and the suburbicarian distritts — were 
tn be Italian subjects : and, with a significant exception, the iyrauhxur, 
placet regiutn, nnd every form of government permission for the 
publication and execution of acts of ecclesiaatical authority, wwv 
abolished. (See also Italy: History.) 
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the Moderates' in the Saered College to fix their eyes upon him. 
The appointment of Pmnchi as secretary of state wjis a bid for 
peace that "Was vie^ted by the Irreconcilables with ilt-disguised 
vexation. The following years of Leo Xlll.’s pontificate only 
tended to increase their dissatisfaction. The first tare of the 
new pope was to pave the way for the re-storation of peace with 
Russia and the German Empire, and it was owing to his patience, 
persistence and energy that tliese efforts for peace were 
crowned with success. In the case of Germany he made many 
concessions which appeared to the Zelanti to be excessive, and 
made even still greater ones to France and Russia, to the great 
distress of the Pole.s. But at last Leo XIII. could 
having re-established diplomatic 
'relations with most of the powers, but also of having 
entered into a convention with the great powers of the North, 
which aertfrded him, in conjunction with the three emperors, a 
leading position as champion of the wnservativc interests of 
humanity. How proud Leo XIII. was of his importance in 
this position is shown by the beautiful encyclical, De civitatum 
consHUttione ehristiana (“ Immortale Dei " of Nov. i, 1885), in 
which he adopted the strongest attitude against the principle 
of the sovcrci^ty of the people {ex iis atiiem Potilificum presr 
srriptis Ulud omnino ivtelligt necesse est, ortum puhlicce potestatis 
a Deo ipso, non a multitudiue repeti posse), refuting the notion 
that the principle of public power emanates from the will of 
the people alone {prind patum non esse nisi populi volunUitem), 
and absolutely rejecting the sfjvcrcignty of the people as such. 
But this attitude was adopted by Leo XIII. not as an end but as 
a means. The real aims of his rule were disclosed in the second 
phase of his pontificate. 

At its very commencement, the pope in his first encyclical 
(Easter 1878) proclaimed the net'essity of a temporal hierarchy. 
This was at the time regarded merely as a formality imposed by 
circumstances, and one not to be seriously entertained; but it 
became more and more evident that tlie recovery of the tempor- 
alities was the real mainspring of Leo’s whole policy. In the 
negotiations with Germany, it was clearly seen that it was from 
that side that the pbpe expected intervention in favour of resti- 
tution; and, according to all appearances, Bismarck did for a 
while keep alive these representations, though with more tact 
than candour. After peace had been ctmcluded, Leo, by the 
agency of Galimberti, reminded the chancellor of the settlement 
of the Roman question. Bismarck replied that he was “ un- 
aware of the existence of ary su< h question.” I'he two visits 
paid by Emperor William II. to the Vatican could not fail to 
remove any doubts in the mind of the fiope as to the fact that 
Germany did not dream of giving him back Rome. The Austro- 
Cerman-Italian triple alliance was a dire blow to his expectations, 
and Crispins policy with its irritating and galling pin-pricks 
caused the cup to overflow. ^ 

Thus slowly, but yet deliberately, between 1887 and 1893, a 
transformation took place in I.eo’s spirit and policy, and with 
Leoxni.aud it “was brought about one of the most momentous 
tht Ft 96 <h changes in the attitude of the Church towards the 
Hopubtte. problems of the times and their impelling forces. A 
rapprochement with France inevitably entailed not only an 
alliance Vuth modern democraiy, but also a recognition of its 
principles and aims. In Rome there was no room for both pope and 
king. The note ot the pope to Rampolla of the 8th of October 
1895, in consequence of the celebrations on the 20th of September, 
declared, in terms more decided than any that had until then 
becn*uttcred, that the papacy required a territorial sovereignty 
in order to ensure its full independence, and that its interests 
were therefore incompatible with the existence of the kingdom of 
Italy as then constit^ed. The inevitable consequences ensued. 
Italy regarded the pope more than ever as a foe within its walls; 
and th'e “policy of the pope, as regards Italy, aimed at replacing 
thfe kingdom by one or more republics, in which the temporal 
power should, in some form or other, find a place. But the 
continuance of the Republic in Paris was a condition precedent to 
the establishment of a republic in Rome, and the first had no 
chance of existence if the xiemocracy in France did not remain 
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in power. The result was the policy of the fbaliiemeni. Instruc- 
tions were given to the French Catholic.s to break with monarchi- 
cal principles, and both externally and internally to deave 
to the Republic as representing the best form of constitutional 
government. In carrying out the regime of Rampolla, ’Which 
was, in every respect, a bad imitation of that of Antonelli, the 
Vatican left no stone unturned in its attempt to coerce' the 
conscience of the French ttoyalists; it did not even stop at dis*- 
honour, as was evidenced by the case of the unhappy Mgr d’Hulst, 
who, in order to evade the censorship of his pamphlet on Old 
1’estamcnt criticism, had to abandon both his king and his 
principles, only to die in exile of a broken heart. The case was 
characteristic of the whole Catholic monarchical party, which, 
owing to the pope’s interference in French politics, became dis- 
integrated and dissolved, a fate that was all the more painful 
.seeing that tlie Ralliement failed to influence the course of events. 
The “ atheistic ” Republic did not for one moment think of 
putting on sackcloth, or even of giving the Church a single proof 
of esteem and sympathy. 

In one respect it was impossible for the papacy to continue 
on the path it had taken. In his first encyclical, Leo XIIL 
had sounded the clarion for battle against the Social rtte Popa 
Dcmocraty; his encyclit al Novanini mum en- andsaetmt 
dcavoured to show the means to be employed, Democracy, 
mainly in view of the condition of things in Belgium, for solving 
tfie social question on (’hristinn lines. But the Christian 
Demo<r.'uy, which, starting in Belgium and France, had now 
extended its a<tivity to Italy, Austria and Germany, and was 
striving to arrive at this solution, degenerated everywhere into 
a political party. The leaders of this party came into close 
contact witjfi the Social Dcmoc'rats, and their relations became 
so cordial that Social Democracy everywhere declared the 
“ D6nrocratie Chr^tienne ” to be its forerunner and pioneer. The 
electioneering alliances, which were everywhere in vogue, but 
particularly in Germany, between the (^thoHcs and popular 
party and the S(5cial Democrats, throw a lurid light upon the 
character of a movement that certainly went far beyond the 
intentions of the pope, but which it was now difficult to undo 
or to hold in check. For it is the essence of the matter that 
there were further considerations going far beyond the Roman 
question and forcing the Curia to adhere to the sovereignty of 
the people. 

The external rehabilitation of the Church had become, in 
many points, a fait accompli, but, internally, events iMtd not kept 
pace with it. Catholic romanticism had withered j ffirtmrffrn 
away in France, as it had in Germany. “Liberal attha 
Catholicism,” which was its offspring, had died with Bducatad 
Montalcmbert, after being placed under a ban by 
Rome. The national religious movement, associated ***' 
in Italy with the great names of Rosmini and Gioberti, had' 
similarly been disavowed and cnished. The development of 
the last decade of the 19th century had clearly shown that the 
educated bourgeoisie, the tiers etat, in whose hands the supreme 
power hail since 1848 become vested throughout Europe, was 
cither entirely lost to the Church or, at all events, indifferent to- 
what were called Ultramontane tendencies. The educated 
bourgeoisie, which controls the fields of politics, sciertce, finance, 
administration, art and literature, does not trouble itself about 
that great spiritual universal moharchy which Rome, as heir 
of the Caesars, claimed for the Vatican, and to which the Curia 
of to-day still clings. This bourgeoisie and the morlem state 
that it upholds stand and fall with the notfon of a < onstitiitional 
state, whose magna carta is municipal and spiritual liberty, 
institutions with which the ideas of the Curia are in direct 
conflict. The more the hope of being able to regain thew 
middle classes of society disappeared, the more decidedly did 
the Curia perceive that it must seek the support and tlie 
regeneration of its power in the steadily growing democracy, 
and endeavour through the medium of universal suffrage to 
secure the influence which this new alliance Was able to offer. 

The pontificate of 'Leo XIII. in its first phase aimed at prei^ 
serving a certain bwdance of power. Whilst not openly repelling 
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the tendencies of the Jesuits, Leo yet showed himself well 
disposed towards, and even amenable to, views of a diametri- 
Ti,0Pmpmcy cally opposite kind; and as soon as the Vatican 
tb» threw itself into the arms of France, and bade fare- 
Modtra well to the idea of a national Italy, the policy of 
Democracy, equilibrium had to be abandoned. The second phase 
in Leo’s policy could only be accomplished with the aid of the 
Jesuits, or rather, it required the submission of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy to the mandates of the Society of Jesus. The 
further consequence was that all aspirations were subjected to 
the tliraldom of the Church. The pontificate of Leo XIII. is 
distin^ished by the great number of persecutions, prosecutions 
and injuries inflicted upon Catholic savants^ from the prosecution 
of Antonio Rosmini down to the proscription directed against 
the heads of the American Church. Episodes, such as the 
protection so long extended to the Leo Taxil affair, and to the 
revelations of Diana Vaughan (the object of whic.h last was to 
bring Italian freema.sonry and its ostensible work, the unity of 
Italy, into discredit), together w-ith the attitude of the Ultra- 
montane press in the Dreyfus affair, and later towards England, 
the invigoration of political agitation by the Lourdes celebration 
and by anti-Semitism, were all manifestations that could not 
raise the “ system ” in the estimation of the cultured and civilized 
world. Perhaps even more dangerous was the employment of 
the whole ecclesiastical organization, and of Catholicism 
generally, for political purposes. 

No one will be so foolish or so unju.st as to hold Leo XIII. 
responsible for the excesses committed by the subordinate 
departments of his government, in disclosing, prosecuting and 
sometimes even fraudulently misrepresenting his aims and ends. 
But all these details, upon which it is not necessary to dwell, 
are overshadowed beyond all doubt by the one great fact that 
the ecclesiastical regime had not only taken under its wing 
the solution of social questions, but also claimed that political 
action was within the proper scope of the Church, and, moreover, 
arrogated to itself the right of interfering by means of “ Direc- 
tives ” with the political life of nations. This was nothing new, 
for as early as 1215 the English barons protested against it. 
But the weakening of the papa^ had allowed this claim to 
lapse for centuries. To have revived it, and to have carried it 
out as far as is possible, was the work of Leo XIII. 

It would be both presumptuous and premature to pass a final 
verdict upon the value and success of a policy to which, whatever 
else be said, must be accorded a certain meed of praise for its 
daring. Even in 1892 Spiiller, in his essay upon Lamennais, 
pointed out how the latest evolution of Catholici.sm was taking 
the course indicated by Lamennais in his Livre du peuple (1837), 
and how the hermit of “ La Chermie,” who departed this life 
in bitter strife with Rome, declared himself to be the actual 
precursor of modem Christian Socialism. He hinted that the 
work of Leo XIII. was, in his eyes, merely a new attempt to 
build up afresh the theocracy of the middle ages upon the ruins 
of the old monarchies, utilizing to this end the inexperience of 
tire young and easily beguiled democracies of the dawning 20th 
century. To comprehend these views aright, we must first 
remember that what in the first half of the 19th century, and 
also in the days of Lamennais, was understood by Democracy 
was not coincident with the meaning of this expression as it was I 
afterwards used, and as the Cluistian Socialists understood it. 
Down to 1848, and even still later, “ Democracy ” was used to 
cover the whole mass of the people, pre-eminently represented 
by the broad strata of the bourgeoisie; in 1900 the Democratic 
party itself meant by this term the rule of the labouring class 
organized as a nation, which, by its numerical superiority, 
thrust aside all other classes, induding the bourgeoisie, and 
excluded them from partidpation in its rule. In like manner 
it would be erroneous to confuse the sense of the expression as 
it obtains on the continent of Europe with what is under- 
stood under this term in England and America. In this latter 
case ' the term “ Democracy,” as applied to the historical 
development of Great Britain and the United States, denotes 
a constitutional state in which every citizen h^ rights' 


proportionate to his energy and intelligence. The socialistic 
idea, with which the “ Democratic Chretienne ” had identified 
itself both in France and Belgium, regards numbers as the 
centre of gravity of the whole state organism. As a matter 
of fact it recognizes as actual citizens only the labourer, or, 
in other words, the proletariat. 

On. surveying Uie situation, certain weak pomts in the policy 
of the Vatican under Leo XIII. were manifest even to a con- 
temporary observer. They might be summed up as follows : 

An unmistakable decline of religious fervour in church life. 
(2) The intensifying and nurturing of all the passions and 
questionable practices which are so easily encouraged by practical 
politics, and are incompatible in almost all points with the 
priestly office. (3) An ever-increasing displacement of all the 
refined, educated and nobler elements of society by such as are 
rude and uncultured, by what, in fact, may be styled the ecclesi- 
astical ” Trottori.” (4) The naturally resulting paralysis of 
intelligence and stuentific research, which the Church either 
proscribed or only sullenly tolerated. (5) The increasing decay 
and waxing corruption of the Romance nations, and the fostering 
of that diseased state of things which displayed itself in France 
in so many instances, such as the Dreyfus case, the anti-Semitic 
movement, and the campaign for and against the Assumptionists 
and their newspaper, the Croix. (6) The increasing estrange- 
ment of German and Anglo-Saxon feeling. As against these, 
noteworthy reasons might be urged in favour of the new 
development. It might well be maintained that the faults just 
enumerated were only cankers inseparable from cveiy new and 
great movement, and that these excrescences would disappear in 
course of time, and the whole movement enter upon a more 
tranquil path. Moreover, in the industrial districts of Germany, 
for example, the Christian industrial movement, supported by 
Protestants and Catholics alike, had achieved considerable 
results, and proved a serviceable means of combating the 
seductions of Socialism. Finally, the Church had reminded the 
wealthy classes of their duties to the sick and toilers, and by 
making the social question its own it had gone a lung way 
towards permeating all social and political conditions witli 
the spirit of Christianity. (F. X. K.) 

VI. — Period from ipoo to ipio. 

On the 3rd of March 1903 Leo XI 11 . celebrated his Jubilee 
with more Ilian ordinary splendour, the occasion bringing him 
rich tributes of respect from all parts of the world, Catholic 
and non-Catholic; on the 20th of July following he died. The 
succession was expected to fall to Leo’s secretary of state. 
Cardinal Rampolla; but he was credited with having inspired the 
French sympathies of the late pope; Austria exercised its right of 
veto (see Conclave, ad fin.), and on the 8th of August, Giuseppe 
Sarto, who as cardinal patriarch of Venice had shown a friendly 
disposition towards the Italian government, wa.s elected pope, 
lie took as his secretary of state Cardinal Raphael 
Merry del Val, a Spaniard of English birth and educa- ■** 

tion, well versed in diplomacy, but of well-known ultramontane 
tendencies. The new pope was known to be no politician, but 
a simple and saintly priest, and in some quarters there were hopes 
that the attitude of the papacy towards the Italian kingdom 
might now be clianged. But the name he assumed, Pius X., 
was significant; and, even had he had the will, it was soon clear 
that he had not the power to make any material departure from 
the policy of the first ” prisoner of the Vatican.” What was 
even more important, the new regime at the Vatican soon made 
itself felt in the relations of the Holy See with the world of 
modern thought and with the modem conception of the state. 

The new pope’s motto, it is said, was “ to establish all things 
in Christ ” (insiaurare omnia in Christo); and since, ex hypothesi, 
he himself was Christ’s vicar on earth, the working out of this 
principle meant in effect the extension and consolidation of the 
papal authority and, as far as possible, an end to the com- 
promises by means of which the papacy had sought to m^e 
friends of ^e Mammon of unrighteousness. It was this spirit 
which informed such decrees as that on “ mixed marriages ” 
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(Ne temere) of 190^, which widened still further the social gulf 
between Catholics and Protestants (see Markmce ; Canon Law), 
or the refusal to allow the French bishops to accept the Associa- 
tions I*aw passed by the trench government after the denuncia- 
tion of the concordat and the separation of Church and State 
(see France : History ) : better that the Church in France should . 
sink into more than apostolic poverty than that a tittle of the 
rights of the Holy See should be surrendered. Above all it was 
this .spirit that breathed through every line of the famous 
encyclical, Pascendi gregis, directed against the “Modernists” 
(see Roman CAxnoLrc Church : History), which denounced with 
bitter scorn and irony those so-called Catholics who dared to 
attempt to reconcile the doctrine of the Church with the results 
of modern science, and who, presumptuously disregarding the 
authority of the Holy See, maintained “ the absurd doctrine that 
would make of the laity the factor of progress in the Church.” 
That under Pius X. the papacy had abandoned none of its 
pretensions to dominate consciences, not of Catholics only, was 
again proved in 1910 when, at the very moment when the pope 
was praising the English people for the spirit of tolerance which 
led the British government to introduce a bill to alter the form 
of the Declaration made by the sovereign on his accession into a 
form inoffensive to Roman Catholics, he was remonstrating with 
the government of Spain for abrogating the law forbidding the 
Spanish dissident churches to display publicly the symbols of 
the Christian faith or to conduct their services otherwise than 
semi-privately. 

Ill pursuance of the task of strengthening the Holy See, the 
Vatican policy under Pius X. was not merely one of defiance 
towards supposed hostile forces within and without 
Church; it was also strenuous in pushing on the 
work of internal organization and reform. In 1904 a 
commission of cardinals was appointed to undertake the stupen- 
dous task of codifying the canon law ^see Canon Law), and in 
1908 an extensive reorganization of the Curia was 
pI^X* ^ carried out, in order to conform its machinery more 
nearly to present-day needs (see ('uria Romana). 
In taking England, the United States and other non-Catholic 
states from under the care of the Congregation of the Propaganda, 
the pope raised the status of the Roman Catholic Church in 
those countries. All these changes tended to consolidating the 
i-entralized authority of the papacy. Other reforms were of a 
different character. One of the earliest acts of the new pontifi- 
cate was to forbid the use in the services of the Church of any 
music later than Palestrina, a drastic order justified by the 
extreme degradation into which church music had fallen in 
Italy, but in general honoured rather in the spirit than in the 
letter. More important was the appointment in 1907 of a 
commission, under the presidency of Abbot Gasquet, to attempt 
the restoration of the pure text of the Vulgate as St Jerome 
wrote it. 

Such activitie.s might well be taken as proof that the papacy 
at the outset of the 20th century possessed a vigour whii h it was 
CauuMottbo^^^ from possessing a hundred years earlier. Under 
RovivMtot Pius VI. and Pius VII. the papacy had reached the 
fbtPopMcy. lowest depths of spiritual and political impotence 
since the Reformation, and the belief was even widespread 
that the prisoner of P'ontaincbleau would be the last of the 
long line of St Peter’s successors. This weakness was due not 
to attacks from without — for orthodox Protestantism had long 
since lost its aggressive force — ^but to disruptive tendencies 
within the Church; the Enlightenment of the i8t'h century had 
sapped the foundations of the faith among the world of intellect 
and fashion; the development of Gallicanism and Febronianism 
threatened to leave the Holy See but a shadowy pre-eminence 
over a series of national churches, and even to obliterate the 
frontier line between Catholicism and Protestantism. It was 
the Revolution, which at one moment seemed finally to have 
engulfed the papacy, which in fact preserved it; Febronianism, 
as a force to be seriously reckoned with, perished in the downfall 
qf the ecclesiastical principalities of the old Empii^; Gallicanism 
perked with the constitutional Church. in France, and its 
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principles fell into discredit with a generation wluch associated 
it with the Revolution and its excesses. In the reaction that 
followed the chaos of the Revolutionary epoch, men tpfhed to the 
papacy as alone giving a foothold of authority in a confused and 
quaking world. The Romantic nwjvement helped, with its 
idealization of a past but vaguely realized and imperfectly 
understood, and Chateaubriand heralded in the Catholic reaction 
with his Genie du Christianisine (x8oi) a brilliant if superficial 
altaf:k on the encyclopaedists and their neo-Paganism, and a 
glorification of the Christian Church as supreme not only in the 
regions of faith and morals, but also in those of intellect and art. 
More weighty was the Du Pape of Joseph de Maistre (1819), 
closely reasoned and fortified with a wealth of learning, which had 
an enormous influence upon all those who thought that they saw 
in the union of “ altar and throne ” the palladium of society. 
The Holy Empire was dead, in spite of the pope’s protest at 
Vienna against the failure to restore “ the centre of political 
unity Joseph de Maistre’s idea was to set up the Holy See in 
its place. To many minds the papacy thus came to represent 
a unifying principle, as opposed to the disruptive tendencies of 
Liberalism and Nationalism, and the papal monarchy came to be 
surrounded with a new halo, as in some sort realizing that ideal 
of a “ federation of the world ” after which the age was dimly 
feeling. 

So far as politics are concerned this sentiment was practically 
confined to certain classes, which saw their traditional advantages 
threatened by the revolutionary tendencies of the rbePaptcy 
time.s; and the alliance between the throne and the tad Modern 
altar, by confusing the interests of the papacy with J'liorifar. 
those of political parties, tended— as Leo XIII. had the wit to 
realize — to involve the fate of the one with that of the other, as 
in France. Far stronger was the appeal made by the authori- 
tative attitude of the papacy to all those who were disturbed by 
the scientific spirit of the age : the ceaseless questioning of all 
the foundations on which faith and morality had been sunposed 
to rest. Biblical criticism, by throwing doubt on the infallibility 
of the Scriptures, was undermining the traditional foundation 
of orthodox Protestantism, and most of the Protestant Churches, 
divided between antagonistic tendencies, were ceasing to speak 
with a certain voire. To logical but timid minds, like that of 
J, H. Newman, which could not be content with a compromise 
with truth, but feared to face ultimate realities, the rigidly 
authoritative attitude of Rome made an irresistible appeal. The 
process, maybe, from the point of view of those outside, was to 
make a mental wilderness and call it peace; but from the papal 
point of view it had a double advantage : it attracted tlxose in 
search of religious certainty, it facilitated the maintenance of 
its hold over the Catholic democracy. 1 ’ho methods by which 
it has sought to maintain this hold are criticized in the article 
Ultramontanism, 

There can also be little doubt — though the Curia itself would 
not admit it — that the spiritual power of the papacy has been 
greatly increased by the loss of the temporal power, ne Lena at 
ITie pope is no longer a petty Italian prince who, the Tempwmi 
in order to preserve his dominions, was necessarily ****^*'' 
involved in the tangle of European diplomacy; he is the monarch 
of a vast, admirably organized, spiritual world-empire, and when 
— ^as must needs happen — the overlapping of the spiritual and 
temporal spheres brings him into conflict with a secular power, 
his diplomacy is backed, wherever Catholic sentiment is strong, 
by a force which the secular power has much difficulty in resisting ; 
for in spiritual matters (and tlie term covers a wide field) the 
Catholic, however loyal to his country he may be, must obey 
God, whose vicegerent is the pope, rather than man. Even 
Bismarck, in the end, had to “ go to Canossa.” 

It is, indeed, possible to exaggerate this power. The fact that 
the Vatican presents a great force hostile to and obstructive of 
certain characteristic tendencies of modern life and thought has 
necessarily raised up a powerful opposition even in countries 
traditionsdly Catholic. France no longer deserves, the title of 
eldest daughter of the Church; the Catholicism of Italy is largely 
superficial; even Spain has shown signs of restiveness. On thie 
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othit hand, tlie gtHt op^xsirtiinlty hdW topfth to thfe (MpAcy dtt 
its IsJpJritual side, is proved by tiira ^Wipg respect iti iurWcb it 
has been held sihee 1870 in the Et^lish-speakin^ cbunti^j 
where Roman Cathblics are m a mthW-ity and their Churth is 
in no sense established. Withott doubt, bpinton has bfeen 
influenced in these countries by the fact that Rome has not 
been sufficiently strong to extJrWse any disturbing influence 
on the general toutSe of national affairs, while in both its 
conspicuous members set a high example of private and civic 
conduct. (W. A. P.) 
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418 28 xii 

422 c. 10 ix 

432 31 vii 

440 vhi, el. 

461 ta xi, cs. 

468 25 ii, cs. 

483 

492 I iii, cs. 

496 c. 24 xi. cs. 
49S 22 xi 

51 4 20 vii, cs. 

, 5*3 13 viii 

526 12 vii, cs. 

530 17 lx, cl. 

532 3* Xii,cs. 

535 3 vi, cs. 

536 8 vi, cs., 

537 2Q Ui, cs. 

535 P- 7 vi. cs. 

560 14 vii, CS. 

574 3 vi, ts. 

578 27 xi, cs. 

590 3 ix, cs. 

604 13 lx, cs. 

607 19 ii, cs. 

608 x5 ix, cs. 

625 x9 X, cs. 
619.23 xii, cs. 

625 3 ’xi, c4. 

B. Pkieus 29 vi. c- 63-67 

S. Linus 1 23 ix, c. 79 

3. Clctus (/ftienc/e/wz) t adiv, c. 91 

S. Clemens I. f 2.3 xi, c. lOo 

S. Evaristius t 26 x, c. 109 

S. Alexatwler t 3 v, i. tig 

S. Sixtus (Xystus) t 6 iv, c. 12U 

$. Telespliorus t 5«, i37 

S. Hyglnus f n i, 142 

S. Pius t II vii, c. 156 

3. Anioeinis t 17 iv, i (*7 

S. Soter t 2* iv, c. 170 

S. Eleuthenis t *6 v, 189 

S. Victor 1. j 20 iv. e. 202 

S. Zephyrthitt 1 26 viii, 2*7 

S. CaliWtus 1. t *4 X, *** 

S. XJrbunus 1. f *S v, 230 

S. Pontianus vts. 28 ix, 235 

S. Anterus t .3 i. *36 

S. Fhbianus t *6 i, a^o 

S. Cornelius t 14 ix, 253 

S. Lucius t 5 iii, 254 

3. Stephanus I. T * viii, 257 

S. Sixtus (JVyshi.'i) II. t viii, 258 

S. Dionysius t *6 xtl, 208 

3. Belbc + 30 JQU, 67 \ 

H. Eutycliianus t 8 xii, 283 

S. Gaius T ** iv, 296 

S. MarcoIUnus t *3 *). 3*>l 

S. MarcelluB f 1 3 ‘j 3**9 

S. Eusebiois f 17 viii, J0<j 

S. Melchiadus t i, 3*4 

S. Sylvester t 31 xii, 335 

S, Marcus t 7 x, 336 

S. JnVuw t T* iv, 35* 

S. Liberius t *4 ix, 366 

,S. Damasus \ lo xii, 384 

S. SiriciiiH t 26x1 398 

S. Anastasius I. J Oei't. anno 401-2 

B. InnocentiuS L f 12 iii, 417 

S. Zasiinus t 20 xii, 418 

S. Bonifacius 1. t 4 ix, 4*2 

S. Coelcstinus 1. t c. 20 vii, 432 

Sixtus III. t 18 viii, 420 

S. Leo I. T TO xi, 

S. Hilarus j 2i ii, 4<>8 

S. Simplicius f * hi, 483 

S. Felix HL t c. 25 ii, 492 

S. Gclasius t 19 xl, 496 

S. Anastasius II. f sep. ig xi, 498 

S. Symmachus t et sepuU. 19 vii, 5x4 

S. Hormisdas t septtlt. 7 viii, 523 

S. Joannes 1. t *8 v, 526 

S. Felix IV. J sepel. 12 x (?) 530 

Bouifarius It. J sepul. 17 x, 532 

Joannes II. t sepel. 27 v, 535 

1 S. AgaT»etus T. t aa iv, 530 

S. Silverius, extU t sepel. 20 vi, r. 538 

Vigihis t 7Vi, 555 

' Pclagius T. t .3 ii>i 5^ 

Joannes HI. f sepel. 13 vii, 573 

Benedictus I, t 3 * vii, 578 

PelagiuB II. t sepel. 6 ii, 590 . 

S. Gregorius I, f sepel. la iii, O04 ‘ 

trahtnikhus t 22 ii, 600 

Bonifacius in, t 12 xl, 607 

S. Bonifacius IV 4 sepel. 25 v, 615 

S. Deuedcclit t sepel. 8 xi, 6x8 

1 I^nifacius V. t sepel. 25 x, 625 

1 HbnOritrs T sepA. 12 x, • ^38 ' 


Date of Election 
or Con'seeta'tlon. 


^40 a8 iTf cS. 
64023 Xli, C9> 

642 2^ xi, cs. 

649 vi-vli, cs. 

654 lo viii, 04. 

657 30 VU,C8. 

672 1 1 iv, cs. 

676 2 xi, cs. 

678 vi-vii, cs. 

682 17 viii, CS. 

684 e6 vi, Cs. 

685 23 vii, cs. 

686 21 X, cs. 

6S7 x-xii, el. 

70T 30 x.cs. 

705 i: aii,Cfl. 

708 18 i (?) 

708 23 111, Cfi. 

71*5 lb V, cs. 

731 H ii‘, el. 

741 3*ii,cs. 

75* iii, cL 
752 rx. iii, el. 

757 25 V, cs. 

5 vii, cs. 

7*8 7 viii, cs. 

772 2 ii, cl. 

795 26 xii, el. 

816 li, el. 

817 25 i, cs. 
te4 v-vi 
827 

827 ex. ann. 

«44i 

847 10 iv, cs. 

8s 5 29 lx, cs. 

858 24 iv, cs. 

867 14 .\ii, cs. 

872 14 xii 
882 c. xii 

884 c. v, el. 

885 c. ix, cl. 

8gi c. jx 

896 f. 23 v, cl. 

896 a. 1 1 vi, iAttusj 

897 vii, cs. 

897 c. xi 
8y8 c. vi, cs. 

000 6-20 vii 
Q03 c, viii 

903 e X 

904 29 i, CB. 

911 c. ix, cs. 

913 c. xi, cs. 

914 15 v,cs. 

928 c. vii, cs. 

929 e. ii. cs. 

931 c. iii, cs. 

936 fl. 9 i, C.4. 

939 a. 19 vii, cons. 
942 a. xt xi, conaj 
946 c. iv 
9.55 c. xi, 08. 

,963 4 xii, cl. 

964 V, el. 

965 I K, cs. 

973 *9 i, cs. 

974* 

983 ex. ann. 

985 1 ix, cs. 
gg6 3 v, cs. 

999 in. iv, cs. 

1003 13 vi. cs. 

1003 25 xii, cs. 
1009 p, 60 vi, 04. 
1012 22 v4, cs, 

1024 24 vi^i^vU, cs. 
1033 i, cs. 

1045 I V, intr. 

1046 2S xii, ca. 

X048 Z7 vii, 04. 

1049 IS ii, cs. 

1053 *3 iv, cs. 

1057 2 viii, eL 

1058 4 iv; el. 


t sepel, a viii, 
t sepel. 12 x;, 
\sepet.XJiy. 

t e*ui ix, 
t sepel. 3 vi, 
t sepel. 25^ i,^ 

^ sepet. 16 yi, 
t seh. IT iv, 
t sep. TO i, 
t sep. 3 vii, 
f sep.. «vj 

t 2 Viii, 

t sepet. 22 ix, 

^ sepei. 8ix, 

T sepel. lo-ii i, 
t sep. x8 X, 
t sep. 7 ii, 
t 9iv, 
t Stpd. II «. 
t sep. 29 Xi, 
t sep. 15 iii, 
t ex. iii, 
t sep. 26 iv, 
t vi, 
depos. 6 viii, 

t *»f. 

t 25 XU, 

X sep. 12 vi, 
t *4i. 
t c. 14 v, 
t viu, 
t ex. ann. 

f *7i! 

t 17 vii, 

1 

t 13 XI, 

t c. I xii, 
t 15 xii, 
t V, ^ 

* c. viii- IX, 


S«variai«i 
Joannes JV, 

Theoflorus I. 

B. MartiUus 
S. EUgealus L 
S. VitaUfUius 
Adeotlatua 
bonus 
S. Agatlio 
!S. Leo II. 

Beneclictus tl. 
joanuos V. 

Conon 
S. Setgius 1. 
joaanes VI. 

JoanaeS VI L 
Sisinnius 
Conslanltnus I. 

S. tlregoritiS ff. 

S. Gregorius IIL 
S. ZachariaM 
Sleplianus 11. 

Stephanus TTt. 

B. Paulu^ I. 

ConstatiUnus II. 

Stet>ltanvs IV. 

Hadrian us I. 

S. Leo III. 

St^hamis V. 

S. Pa.scha]is I. 

Kugenius II. 

Valentinus 
Gregorius IV. 

■rgius II. 

S. Leo IV. 

Benstiictiw III 
S. Nicolaus 1. 

Hadrianus It. 

Joannes VIII. 

Mariniis I. 

Hadrianus 111. 

Stephanus VI. 

Formosus 
Bonifacius VI. 

Siophanns VI. (VII.) amot. t 
llomanlis 
Thcodorus IL 
Joamies IX. 

Bcncdictus IV. 

I.eo V. 

ChiistophoruS 
Sergius HI. 

Anastasius HI. 

Lando 
Jo.atineB X. 

Leo VI. 

Stephanas VHL 
Joannes XI. 

Leo VI. (VIT.) 

Stephanus IX. 

MaiittUfl IT. 

Agapetus H. 

Joannes XII. 

Leo Vllt. 

Benedict V. 

Joannes XIIT. 

Ilenedact VI. 

Denedictus VlI. 

Joannes XI V. 

Bonifaeius VII. 

Joannes XV. 

Gregorius Y. 

Sylvester II. Herbert) 

Joahfies XVII. iSicco) 
Joannes XVIII. 

^gius IV. 

Benedict VIII. 

Joannes XIX. 

BcncdictUS IX. 

Gregorius VI. 

Ckmens II. 

Damosus II,. 

5. Leo IX. 

vietbr n. 

StephanuH X. 

B^odibi! X. 




t f- 

o dies 


ill 

vii, 

xi. 


viif, 

ix. 


f post 20 

f 

t C- 
ampt. 
t#> 4«, 

T S. XI, 

t V, 

t »■« carcere 

t <=- ii, 

t 15 iii, 
t i, 

r Vii, 

t c- X, 

tc. .iv, 
t c. 6 xi, 


640 

642 

049 


867 

U! 

884 

«8.5 

891 

896 

896 

897 

897 

900 

903 

903 

904 

9 H 

913 

9t4 

929 

9*9 

9*31 

936 

939 

94a 

946 

955 


(amot. 4 xii, 963) t I4 v, 964 


iii. 


eJteu/ 

. .t ^ 

I occts. Vll, 

t occts. 20 viii, 
t vii, 

t in. iv, 

ii, 

12 v. 

7 xii. 


7 iv, 

fesignai. i v, 


965 

983 
97a 

¥ 

984 

983 
999 
999 

1003 
1003 
X009 
16-22 vi, 1012 

T024 

1033 


fesigned. 20 xll, 

" 9X, 

,9yj4 

29 iii, 

e xpnls. b. ■ L 


1045 

1046 

t047 

1048 

1054 

to57 

1058 

1059 


As recorded in the registers of the Roman Church (from P. B. Gams, Seties episcoporum Rontanae ecclesiae). 





PAPACY 


Bate of Election 
or Consecration. 


DktdofDhath. 

1059 24 i, ca 

1061 1 X, el. 

1073 22 IV, el. 

Z086 24 V, el. 

Z088 12 iii, el. 

1099 13 viu. el. 
1118241, cl. 

1119 2 ii, cl. 

1124 15-16 xii, d. 
1130 14 ii, el. 

1143 26 ix, cl. 

1144 12 iii, cl. 

J145 i5ii, el. 

1153 12 vii, cs. 

1154 4 xii, el. 

1159 7 ix, el. 
ii8i I ix 

1185 25 xi 

1187 21 X, el. 

1187 19 Xii, el. 

1191 30 iii, el. 
119881 

1216 18 vii 

1227 19 iii 

124X X 

1243 25 vi 

1254 25 xii 

1261 29 viii 

1265 5 ii 

1271 I ix 

1276 23 ii, cs. 

1276 12 vu, el. 

1276 13 IX 

1277 *5 *i 

1281 22 ii 

1285 2 iv 

1288 15 ii 

1294 3 vii 

1294 24 xii 

1303 22 X 

13055 vi^ 

1316 7 vm 

1334 20 XU 

13427 V, el. 

1352 18 xii 

1362 28 X 

1370 30 xii 

1378 8 iv 
[1378 20 ix 

1394 28 ix 

1380 2 xi 

1447 17 x 

1 400 2 xii 

1409 26 vi 

1410 17 v 

1417 II xi 

1431 S i|i 

1447 6 hi 

1455 8 iv j 

1458 19 viii 1 

1464 31 viii 

1471 9 viii 

1484 24 viii 

1492 11 viii 

1503 22 ix 

1503 I xi 

1513 15 iii 

1522 0 i 

1523 19 xi 

15.34 13 X 

1550 8 ii 

1555 9 iv 

1.555 23 V 

155925 XU 

156C 17 i, cs. 

157a 26 v ■ 

15S5 I v,cs. 

1500 15 ixi el* 

1590 5 xii 
,1591 29 X, el. 

1,59® 30 i, eL 

1605 I iv, el. 

ijlicolaus IL 

Alexander IL 

S. Gregorius VII. 

Victor HI. 

Urbanus II. 

Paschalis ll. 

Celasius II. 

CaUxtus 11. 

Honorlus II. 

Innocentius II. 

Coelestinus IL 
r.uciuB II. 

Eugenius HI. 

Anastasius IV. 

Hadrianus IV. 

Alexander III. 

Lucius III. 

Urbanus HI. 

Gregorius VIII. 

Clemens III. 

Coelestinus HI. 

Innocentius HI. 

Houorius III. 

Gregorius IX. 

Coelestinus IV. 

Innocentius IV. 

Alexander IV. 

Urbanus IV. 

Clemens IV. 

Gregorius X. 

Innocentius V. 

Hadrianus V. 

Joannes XXL 
•Nicolaus HI. 

Martinus IV. 

Honoriu.s IV. 

NicoUuH IV. 

S. Coelestinus V. (| 19 v, 1296 
res 

Bonifacius VlII. 

Benedictus XI. 

Clemens V. 

Joannes XXlI. i 

Benedictus XII. j 

Clemens VI. i 

Innocentius VI. 1 

Urbanus V. \ 

Gregorius XI. i 

Urbanus VL 

Clemens VIL antipapa Aven.\ 
Benedict XIII. {amot 2O vii) 

1417 1 

Bonifacius IX, j 

Innocentivis VIL 1 

Gregorius Xll. (f 1419) 
resigttat. 

Alexander V. t 

Joannes XXIIT. (f 22 xi, 
1419) amot. 

Martinus V 

Eugenius IV. 

Nicolaus V. 

CaUxtus III. 

Pius IL 

Paulus IL 

Sixtus IV. 

Innocentius Vltl. 

Alexander VI. 

Pius HI. 

Julius IL 

Leo X. 

Hadrianus VI. 

Clemens VIL 

Paulus tll. 1 

TuUns HI. 1 

Marccllus II. 

Paulus IV. 

Pius tV. 

S. Pius V. 

GregoriuH XIII. 

Sixtus V. 

Urbanus VlT. 

Gregorius XIV. 

Innocentius tX, 1 

i-Clemens Vltt. 1 

ILcoXl. 1 

27 vii, io6i 

21 iv, 1073 

25 V, 1085 

16 ix, 1087 

29 vii, 1099 

21 i, 1118 

29 i, Z119 

13-14 xii, 1124 
1411, 1130 

'iik 

3 XU, 1154 

1 IX, 1139 

30 viii, n8i 

25 xi, 1185 

20 Xf 1187 

17 xii, 1187 

iii, 1191 , 

8i, 1198 

lOvii, 1216 

18 iii, 1227 

' 21 viii, 1241 
' 17-18 xi, 1241 

• 13 xii, 1254 

■ 25 V, I20l 

2 X, 1264 

29 XI, 1268 

11 i, 1276 

■ 22 vi, 1276 

17 viii, 1276 

• 16 V, 1277 

22 viii, 1280 

28 iii, 1285 

3iv, 1287 

' 4 iv, 1292 

13 xii, 1294 

11 X, 1303 

7 vii, 1304 

20 iv, X314 

4 xii, 1334 

25 iv, 1342 

6 xii, 1352 

12 ix, 1362 

^ 19 xii, 1370 

t 27 «i> 1378 

f 15 X, 1.389 

• 16 ix, 1394 

• 23 V, 1423] 

■ I X, 1404 

[■ 6 xi, 1406 

4 vii, 1415 

3 V, 1410 

21 V, 1415 

20 li, 1431 

23 ii, 1447 

24 iu, 1455 

' 6 VIII, 145S 

■ 15 viii, 1464 

28 vii, 1471 

12 viii, 14S4 

*5 vii, 1492 

18 viii, 1503 

18 X, J503 

21 ii, 1513 

■ 1 xii, 1521 

■ 14 ix, 1523 

h 25 ix, X534 

^ 10 xi, 1549 

' 2.3 iii, 1555 

• 30 iv, 1555 

18 viii, 1559, 

h 9 xii, 1565 

' I V, 1572 

f 10 iv, 1585 

^ 27 viii, 1590 

f 27 ix, 1590 

^ 15 X, 1591 

^ 30 xii, 1591 

^ 5 iii, 1605 

^27iv. .7P05 


?33 


Date of Election 
or Consecration. 


Batis of Death. 

ifxj5 i6 V, el. 

Paulus Vv 

ia.i, 

8 vii, 
29 vii. 

lOaz 

1621 9 ii 

Gregorius 3tV. 

1623 

1623 6 viii, el. 

Url^us VIIL, 

1644 

1644 15** 

Innocentius X, 

7 h 

1655 

*667 

1055 7 iv 

Alexander VH. 

22 V, 

1667 20 vi 

Clezoens IK. i 

9 Xii, 

1669 

1670 29 iv 

ClomcDs X. 

22 vii. 

1676 

i68g 

1676 21 ix 

Innocentius XI. 

12 vii, 

i 68 g 6 X 

Alexander VJH* 

I ii. 

1691 

1691 1 2 vii 

Innocenthis XII. 

Clemens XL 

27 ix. 

1700 

1700 23 xi, cl. 

19 m, 

1721 

1721 8 V 

Innooentius ^IIL 1 

7 hi. 

1734 

1724 29 V 

Benedictus XllL j 

stt ii, 

1730 

1730 12 vii 

Clemens XII. j 

6ii, 

1740 

1740 17 viii ! 

Benedictus XIV, j 

.3 V, 

1758 

1 758 6 vii 

Clemens Kill. ' 

2 ii, 

1769 

1 769 ig V 

Clemons XIV, 1 

22 ix, 

1774 

1775 15 ii 

Pius VI. j 

29 vui, 

1799 

iSoo 14 iii 

Pius VIL 1 

■ 20 viii, 

1823 

1823 28 he 

Loo Xii. 1 

^ 10 ii, 

1829 

1820 31 iii 

Pius VIII. 1 

30 xi. 

1830 

1831 2 ii 

Gregorius XVI. 1 

1 vi, 

1846 

iS.|6 lO vi, cL 

Pius IX. t 

3 vi, 

1877 

1877 vi. el. 

1903 4 viii, el. 

Leo XIII. 1 

Pius X. 

‘ 20 vii. 

1903 


Bibliocrapuy. — T he works mentioned below axe for the most 
part those not included in the separate bibliographies to the articles 
on the individual popes {gq.v.). 

General. — Of i-ncycloi>aedias may bo meatioimd the New Schaff^ 
Herzog Encyclopaedia oj Eeligious Knowledge (New York, igo8 sqq.) ; 
tlu2 Catholic Encyclopaedia (Now York, iQoysqO.): Herzog-Hauck, 
Eealencyklopddie (3rd cd.^ Leipzig, 1B96 sqq.): Wetzer and Welte, 
KirchetUexikon (anti cd,, Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1882-1^1); G. 
Maroni, Dizionavia di emdixione storico-ecclesiasiica (Venice, 1840 
sqq.), all of wliich contain articles on individual popes and subjects 
connected witli the patucy, with bibUograplticK. For chronological 
detail, see 2. V. Lubkowite, Statistih der P&ptte (Freiburg i. B., 
ifK^S). Carefully indexed source materials in tne original languages 
are given by C.. Mirbt, Quellen xuf Geschichte tUs Papsttnms and det 
rOtnischen Katholizismus (and enlarged ed., Tiibingen, 1901) ; many 
fragments in translation under " Papacy ** in History for Ready 
Reference, ed. by T. N. Lamed (vols. iv,, vi,, vii. Springfield, 189^ 
1910). Helpful Church histories are F. X. Funk, Lehrbuck der 
KtrchengeschichU <5th ed., Paderborn, 1907) ; A. Kndpfler, Lehrbuck 
der Hirchengeschi^te (4th cd., Freiburg i. B., 190G), both Bomau 
Catholic; auo the Lutheran work of J. H. Kurtz. Lehrbuck der 
Kirchengeschichte, cd. N. Bonwetsch and P. Tschachert (ijUi cd., 
Leipzig, igo(A. (W, W. R.*) 

Period 1 . To loSy. — A bibliography of the history of the papacy 
during the first eleven centuries would embrace all the vast number 
of works on the history of the Church during this period. Of tliesc 
a seicchul list will be found ia tiro bibliography to the article 
Church History. Here it must suffice to mention certain modem 
works blearing more particularly on this period. Harnack, Lehr- 
buch der Dogmengeschichte, 3r<l ed, i. 400 et scq. ; Hinschjus, Kirohen- 
recht, vol. i. §§ 2a-X5, 74; Sohm, Kirckemecht^ vol. i. §29 et seq.; 
Loning, Geschichte 4 es deutschen Kirchenrechts (1878); Duchesne, 
Eglises siparies {1905), Les Premiers temps de Vitat pontifical (1904). 

(L. 

Period II. («) From /0S7 I0 //a^. — L. Pnulot’s Un Pape francais : 
Vrbain 11 , (Paris, 1903), which is written with a Catlmlic bias, is 
the only biography of Urban H. that is at all fuU. Cf. M. P. Stern, 
Zur Biographie des Papstes Urbans IJ. (Berlin, 1883). On Paschal 
II., sec E. Franz, Papst Paschalis It. (Breslau, 1877); W. Schum, 
Die Politih Papst Pascheds II. gegen Kaescr Heinrieh V. tm Jakre 
it JO (Erfurt, 1877); and the excellent " fituae des relations eatre 
Ic Saint-Siige ot Ic royaumc de France <Je 1099 h 1 108," puMished 
by Bernard Monod in the Positions des iMses des llives de VBcole 
des Charles (1904). The Bidlarium of CaUxtus 11. and the History 
(Paris, 1891) of his pontificate have been published by Ulysse 
Robert. Cf, M. Maurer, Papst CeUixt //. (Munich, 1889). Besides 
these monographs, useful information on ' the history of the popes 
of this period will be found in the following : R. Rohricht, GescJkichta 
des Kdnigreiehs Je*nsalem (Innsbruck, 1898) and GescMchts des 
ersten Kreussuges (InnslHuck, tQoi); H. voh Sybcl, Geschichte dep^ 
ersten Kreussttgs (2nd ed., Leipzig, i88x) ; H, H^enmeyer. Peter der 
Eremit (Leipzig, 1879); F. Chalandon, Bssat sur le rig 


Comnlne (Pari^, 1900); 


, rlgne d’ 4 te**s /. 

G. Meyer von Ki^nau, jakrhUgher des 


deutschen Reiches unter Heinrich tV. und (Ldpziff, 

1890 et scq,); Carl Mirbt, Die Publisistih im ^eitalter Gfegns Yit, 
(Leipzig, 1894): Ernst Bernheim, Zur CesehicMe des Wamter 
Konhordates (Gdttingen, 187^; Martin Rule, The Life Mtd Times 
of St Anselm (a vols,, London, 1883); and Kl^ttuai, t^er iwestUm* 
streit unter Heinrich I. 

( 6 ) From //9f.->Monegn^h8 dealing ea^cessly with, the 
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pontificates of this period are scarce. Mention, however, must be E. Langlois has piri)Iished the registers of Nicholas IV. (i886>t893), 
nvt^de of H. Reuter's GeschichU Alexanders III. und der Rirthe and Otto Schifi deals with his pontificate in his AMr GejcAiVAfe 

seiner Zeit (3 vols., Berlin, 1860-18C4). Much information on the Papsi Nikolaus IV. (1897K On Celestine V., see H. Schulz. Peter 
policy of these popes will be found in the works on the great person- von Murrhone (PaPst Coeiestin F”.), Berlin, 1894. The publication 
ages of the time : W. Bcmhardi, Lothar von Supplinhur^ (Leipzig, of the registers of Boniface VIII. was begun by G. Digard, M. 
>870), and Tfonrod ///. (Leipzig, 1883) ; H. Prutz, A'owr /•’nodrirA /. Fauctm and A. Thomas (1884 et seq.). Of the vast literature on 
(3 vols., Uanzig, 1871-1874); P. Schetfer-Boichonsl , Kaiser Fried- this pontificate we must content ourselves with citing: Heinrich 
ricks /. letater Streit mit der Kurie (Berlin, rS(>6); Julius Picker, Finke, A us den Ta(>en Bonifaz' VIll. (Miinster i. W., 1902I; Ch. V. 
Pemald von Dassel (Cologne, 1830) ; Th. Toi'chc, Kaiser Heinrich VI. t.anglois, “ St. Louis, Philippe le Bel, Les Demiers capdtiens directs *’ 
(Leipzig, 1867); 1. Jastrow and G. Winter, Deutsche Geschichte im (yol. iii., pt. ii. of Lavisse's Histoire de France) -, Ernest Renan, 
Zeitalter der Hohenstaufen (2 vob., Berlin, 1897-1901); F. von Jitudes sur la politique religieuse du Hgne de Philtpbc le Bel 
Raumcr, Geschichte der Hohenstaufen und ihrer Zeti (5th ed., 6 vols., A. Baudrillart, " Des Id6e.s qu'on se faisait au 3CIV* si^cle sur le 
Leipzig, 1878) ; A. Hausrath, Arnold von Brescia (Lemzig, 1891) ; droit d'intervention du souverain pontife en mati&re politique," in 
Dietr. Hirnch, Studien sur Geschichte Kdnig Ludwigs V 1 1 . von Frank- the Revue d‘ histoire et de littirature religieuses (vol. iii., 1898); and 
reich (Leipzig, 1892); O. Carlcllieri, Aht Suger von Saint-Denis R. Holtzmann, Wilhelm von Nogaret (Freiburg i. Br., 189^. The 
(Berlin, 1808); E. Vacandarfl, Vie de S. Bernard (2 vols., Paris, pontificate of Benedict XL is de^lt with by P. Funke in his Papst 
*®95); J- TMcl, Die politische Tkdtigkeii des Aides Bernhard von Benedikt XI. {Mnnstvri.W., i8gi). Cf. Ch. Grandjoan, " Recherches 
Clairvaux (Kdnigsberg, iSS.s); A. Luchaire, Louis VIS., Philippe- sur Tadminlstration financi^re du pane Benoit XI," in the 
Auguste, Louis Kl//. (vol. iii. pt. i. Of Lavisse's de France)', d’archdologie et d' histoire (vol. iii., 1883), published by the French 

H. Bohiner, Kirche und Staat in England und in der Normandie im School at Rome. Grandjoan has published the registers of Benedict 
XI. und XII. Jahrhunderten (Leipzig, 1899); Kate Noteatc, England XI. (1883 et seq,). 

under the Angevin Kings (London, 1887); and P. Scheffer- Boichorst, Among works of a more general character that throw light on 

“Hat Papst Hadrian IV. zu Gun.sten des englischcn Konigs fiber the history of the papacy during the 12th and 13th centuries, the 
Irland verfiigt ?" in ivHtteilungendes Instituts fur dsterr. Geschickts- first place must be given to Walter Norden’s Das Papsttum und 
forschung (supplementary vol. iv., 1893). liyzanz. Die Trennung der beiden Mtichte und das Problem ihrer 

(r) From ttgS to jxbj. — On the pontificate of Innocent III. in Wiedervereinigung bis sum Vntergange des bysantinischen Reichs 
general, see F. von Hurter, Geschichte Papst Innocens III. (3rd and (Berlin, 1903K which contains an account of the question of the 
2nd ed., 4 vols., Hamburg, 1841-1844); and A. Luchaire, innocent East in its relations with the papal policy, from the rise of the schism 
///., Rome ef /'/fa/ie (2nd cd., Paris, 1905), 777. la croisade down to the end of the midalc ages. See also F61ix Roequain, 
des albigeois (Paris, 1905), Innocent HI., la papautd et 1 ‘empire La Papauti au moyendge {Paris, x88i) und La Cour de Rome et I’esprit 
(Paris, 1906), Innocent III., la question d' orient (Paris, 1906), and de rdforme avant Luther {}i vols.,Pari8, 1893- 1897) ; J. B. Sfigmuller, 
Innocent III., les royautds vassales du Saint-Siige (Paris, igo8). Die Thdtigkeit und Stellung der Cardindle his Papst Bonifaz VIII. 
Cf. E. Winkelmann, Philipp von Schwaben und Otto IV. von Braun- (Freiburg i. Br., 1896); and A. Gottlob, Die pdpstlichen Kreuzzvgs- 
schweig (2 vols., Leipzig, 1873-1878); W. Norden, Das Papsttum steuern des rj. Jahrhunderts (Heiligcnstadt, 1892) and Kreuzahlass 
und Byzanz (Berlin, 1903), a considerable part of which is devoted und Almosenahlass (Stuttgart, rgoG). (A. Lu.) 

to lanoc.vnilll.-, E. Gcti&nA., Geschichte des lateiniscken Kaiserreiches Period III. rjos-cSQO. — Baluze, Vitae paparum avenioniensium 
von Konstantinerpet (Homburg, 1905); R. Davidsohn, Philipp II. {csoj-ijg^), 2 t. (Paris, 1693); Raynaldus, Annates ercles. ab anno 
August von Frankveich und Ingehorgl^tnitgart, 1888); R. Schwemer, iigS [to 1565], annotated and added to by J. D. Mansi (15 vols., 
Innocenz III. und die deutsche Kirche utdhrend des Thronstreites Lucca, 1747-175^); Mansi, Concil. collectio- Theoderieus of Niem, 
von tigS~ixo8 (Strasaburg, 1882) ; Else Gfitschow, Innocenz III. De schismate, ed. Ericr (1890); Christophe, Histoire de la papautd 
EMgfdMcf (Munich, 1904) ; and many other detailed monographs. (*873); Hefelc, Conciliengeschichte (Freiburg i. B., 1833, seq.); 
The pontificate of Honorius III. is dealt with by J. Clausen in his Holler, Die avignonesischen Pdpste (1871); Creighton, History of 
Papst Honorius HI. (Bonn, 1893), ^'^d his registers have been pub- the Papacy {1882, seq.); L, Pastor, Geschichte der Pdpste (Freiburg 
iisned by P. Pressutti (3 vols., Rome, 1884 and 1888-1895). On i. B., 1886, seq., Eng. trans. by F. I. Antrobus, 1891, seq.); Pastor, 
Gregory IX., see J. Fclten, Papst Gregor IX. (Freiburg i. Br., Acta pontifir. (1904): N. Valois, La France et le grand schisme, 4 t. 
r886); P. Balan. Storia di Gregorio IX. e dei suoi tempi (3 voLs., (1896, seq.); Haller, Papsttum und Kirchenreform (1903). For the 
Modena, 1872-1873); and I. Marx, Die vita Gregorii IX. (Berlin, Papacy in connexion with the Renaissance, sec E. Miintz, Les Arts 
1889). The publication of the registers of thi.s pope was begun (1892); Voigt, Wiederbelehung des klassischen Altertums (1893); 
by L. Auvray in the Bihliothique des icoles de Rome et d'Athines J. Burkhardt, Cultur der Renaissance in Italien, 2 U. (ed. L. Geiger, 
(Paris, 1890 et seq.). On Innocent IV., sec E. Berger, St Louis et 1907). For the palace at Avignon, see Ehrle, Bibl. rom. pontif. i. 
Innocent IV. (Pans, 1893); E. Winkelmann, Kaiser Friedrich II. (1890). 

(2 vols., Leipzig, 1889-1897); P. Aldinger, Die Neuhesetzung der To the authorities for the lives of individual popes attached to 

deuischen Bistdmer unter Papst Innocenz IV. (Leipzig, 1901); and the biographies under their several headings, and to the articles 
C. Rodenberg Innocenz IV, und das KOnigreich Sizilien (Halle, on the Councils of Bassi., Constance, Trent, may be added : 
1892). The publication of the registers of Innocent IV. was under- Clement V. - Boutaric, Philippe le Bel (iSOi); Kfinig, Pdpstl. 
taken by Elfe Berger (1881 et seq.), an<l those of Alexander IV. Kammer unter Clemens V. u. Johann XXII. (1894); Finke, Acta 
by J. de Loye, A. Coiilon and C. Bourel de la Roncidre (1895 et seq.). Aragonen. (190K). John XXII. — Bohmer, Regest. Ludwigs des 
An the history of the later Hohenataufen.s is intimately bound up Baiem (1839); Vatikanische Acten (1891); Riczlcr, Literarische 
with that of the contemporary popes, mention must be made of Widersacher (1874); Midler, Kampf Ludwigs mit der Curie (1879- 
F. W. Schirrmacher, Die letzten Hohenstaufen (Gfittingen, 1871); 1880); Coulon, Lettres secritrs de Jean XXII., relat. d la France, i. 

A. Karst, Geschichte Manfreds vom Ende Friedrichs II. ms zu seiner (1907); Mollat, Lettres cqmmun. de Jean XXII., i.-iv. (1907). 
KrSnung (Berlin, 1897); and K. Hampe, Geschichte Konradins von Clement VI. — Werunsky^ ' Kaispr Karl IV., i. (1800), ii. (1882- 
Hohenstaufen (Innsbruck, 1894). 1886); Papencordt, Cola di Rienzo (1841); Ddprez, Lett, closes 

(rf) From jJd/ to fjoj. — L. Dorez and J. Guin-iud, members of the 1901 set). Innocent VI. — Werunsky, Ital. Politik Innoc. VI, 

French school at Rome, b^an the publication of the registers of u. Karl IV. (1878); id., Karl IV. ii. (1882-1886), iii. (1892); Cerasoli, 
Urban IV. (1892 et seq.); E. Jordan, those of Clement IV. (1893 Archivio napolit. 22-23; Kirsch, Kollectorien (1892J; Daumet, 
et seq.); and J. Guiraud and L. Cadier, those of Gregory X. (1892 Innocent VI. et Blanche de Bourbon (1899). Urban V. — Magnan, 
et seq.l. On Gregory X., see F. Walter. Die Politik der Kurie Urbain V. (1863); Werunsky, Karl IV. iii. (1892); Prou, Relat. 
unter Gregor X. (^rlin, 1^4). The pontificate of John XXT. has polit. avec les rois de France (1888); Wurm, Albornoz (1892); Kirsch, 
been dealt with by R. Stapper, Papal Johannes XXI. (Mfinstcr Riichhehr der Pdpste Urban V. und Gregor XI. nach Rom (t^8); 
i. W., 1898), and that of Nicholas HI. by A. Demski, Pa/)s/ AVAofaw.s l.«tacheux, Lettres secrites (1903* Gregory XL— Mirot, 

III. (Munster i. W., 1903), in vol. vi. of the Kirchengeschichtliche Retour du St Siige d Rome (1899); Tommaseo, Lettere di S. Caterina 
Studien, ed. by Knfipfler, Schrfirs and Sdralek. 'Phe publication of (i860) ; M. A. Mignaly, Catl^rine de Sienne (1886). Boniface IX. — 
the registers of Nicholas III. was undertaken by J. Gay (1898 etseq.). Vita, ap. Muratori, Script, iii. 2; Cosmodromium, Gobclini Persona, 
Much Information on the policy of these popes will be found in the ed. Jansen (i90f>); Jansen, Bonifacius IX. u. die deutsche Kirche 
following: R. Stemficld, LxMwigs des Ileiligen Kreuzzug nach (1904). Innocent Vll. — Gregoty XII., schismatic popes, council 
Tunis und die PoHtih Karls I. von Sizilien (Berlin, 1896); Ch. V. of Cons>tance, &c. Monum. concil. gen. sacr. XV. (1857-1896); 
Laxif^ovi, Le Rigne de Philippe III. le Hardi {Pans, \88j)\I...l.ec\bxv, Alpartilz, Chronica, ed. Ehrle (1906); Pliemetfrieder, Literarische 
Les Rapports ae la papauU et de la France sous Philippe III. Polemik {xgog). Martin V. — Fjfar, ap. Muratori, iii. 2; Ottenthal, 
(Brussels, 1889); C. Minicri-Riccio, Alcuni fatti riguardanti Carla I. Bullenregister Martins V. u. Eugms IV. (1885). Eugenius IV. — 
a'Aneid . . . (Naples, 1874^. and II Regno di Carlo I.d'Angib, in the Vita, ap. Muratori, Script, iii. 2; Repert. germanic, i. (1897); Mfintz, 
Archtvio storteo italiano (3rd series, vols. xxii., xxiii., xxiv., xxv., Les Arts (1878-1879); Valois, Pragmatigue sanction (l907)- 
xxvi.; 4th series, vols. li., iii.,iY., v., vii., 1875-1881); A. Busson, Die Nicholas V. — Manetti, Vita Nicolai V., ap. Muratori, Script, iii. 2; 
Id0a des deutschen Erbreichs und die ersten Habsburger (Vienna, Vespasiano da Bisticci, Vile (1839); Georgius (1742): Mfintz, Les 
18;^: G. del Giudice, La Famigliadi re Mantredi (Nmilcs, 1880); Arts (1878-1879); Creighton, Papacy ii. {1882). PaPL II. — Am- 
ana;H> Otto, Die Beziehungen Rudolfs von Habsburg zu Papst Gregor manati, Epistolae et commentary (1506) ; Gaspar Veronensis, Vita, 
X. (Itansbnick, 1895). There is a good account of the policy of ap. Marini, Archiatri ii. and Muratori iii. 2 (new ed. by Zippel, 
Martin IV. in O. Cartellieri, Peter von Aragon und die sizilianiseken 1903); Canensius, Vita, ed. Quirini (1740); Creighton, Papacy iii. 
Vesper (Heidelberg, 1904). On Honorius IV., see introduction to (188^); Mfintz, Les Arts ii. (1879). Sixtus ^V. — Infessura, Diario, 
the complete edition of hu registers by Maurice Prou (1886-1886). ed. 'Tonuiiasini (1890); Notajo di Nantiporto, Diarii, ap. Muratori, 
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Script, iii. 2; Jacobus Volaterranus, Diarium, ap. Muratori, Script. 
xxiii.; Schmarz’ow, Mehzso da Forll (1886}; Stemmann, Sixtinische 
Capelle i. (1901); Schlecht, Andrea Zamometic i. (1893). Innocent 
Vlll. — Inressura, op. cit. ; Burchardi, Diarium i."!!. ed. eii. (also for 
Alexander VI.) ; Burcluu'di, Diartum, ed. Thuasne, i. (1883). 
Julius II. — Brosch, Julius It. u. d. Kirckenstaat (1878) ; GcymuUer, 
Entwiirfe fiir St Peter (1875-1880); Schulte, Maximilian ats Candidal 
fUr den pdpsUichen Stuhl (1906). Leo X. — Hergcnrdther, Reg, 
Leonis X. (1884-1891); Jovius, Vita (1548); Roacoe, Leone X., 
cd. Boss! (1816); Janssen, Gesch. d. deutschen Volks i. iS-ii. 18 
(1897); Schulle, Fugger in Rom (1904); Kalkoff, Luthers rdmischer 
Prosess (1906). Apkian VI.— Burmann, Adrianus VI. {J727), 
Clement VII. — Friedensburg, Nuntiaturberichte i. (1892); Ehses, 
Documente zur Geshichte der Ehescheidung Heinrichs VIII. (1893) : 
Khses, Cone, trident, iv. (1904); Fraikin, Nonciatures de France i. 
(190O). Paul III. — triedensburg, Nuntiaturberichte ii. sqq. (1892- 
igo8); Venetianische Depeschen vom Kaiserhof i. (1889); Ehses, 
Concil. trident, iv, (1904); Merkle, Conctl. trident, diaria i. ; 
Maurenbrecher, Karl V. (1865); de Leva, Carlo V. iii.-v. (1867 seq.l; 
Pastor, Reunionsbestrebungen Karls V. (1879); Janssen, Deutsche 
Geschichte iii. 18. (1899). Julius III. — Meissarclli, ap. Dnilingcr, 
Concil. V . Trient (1876); deLeva, Carlo V. v. (i8y»). Marckllus 
II. — Pollidorufl, Vita (1744). Pius IV. -Pallavicini, Concilio di 
Trento (1650); Duruy, Cardinal Carafa (1888); Susta, Curie und 
Concil. i.-ii. (1904-1909); Stcinherz, Nuntiaturberichte i. anti iii. 
(1897-1903). Pius V. — Guglielmotti, Marcantonio Colonna {1862). 
Gricgory XTII. — Theincr, Annales ecclesia.^/ici (1856); Mailci, 
Annali (1746); Brosch, Kirchenstaat i. (1880): Nuntiaturberichte, 
ed. Hansen, and Schellhass, i. (1892): Steinhuber, Collegium ger- 
manicum i. 2- ii. 2 (1907) ; Duhr, Jesuiten in Deutschland i. (1907) ; 
Astrain, Comp, de Jesus de Espaita (3 voU., 1902). Sixtus V. -- 
Memorie autografe, cd. Cagnoni, Archivio <1. Sue. Rom. (1882); 
Nuniiaturberickie, cd. Gorresgcscllschaft, i. scq. (1895): Balzani, m 
Cambridge Modem History, Hiibner, Sixte^Quinte (1870). 

(L. DE P.) 

Periods IV., V., VI. 1590 onwards . — In addition to the general 
works already mcntioneit, see M. Brosch, Geschichte des Kirchen- 
staates (Gotha, i88u 1882), utilizing Venetian archives; L. R'jnke, 
History of the Penary in the /6th and r^th centuries (1840 anti fre- 
quently); A. K. Pennington, Epochs of the Papacy (London, 1881); 
lA Nippold, The Papacy in the Nineteenth Century (New York, 
1900); 13. Labanca, II Papato (Tonuo, 1905), with Italian biblio- 
graphy; F. Nielsen, The History of the Papacy in the Nineteenth 
Century (London, 1906), the scholarly and fascinating work of a 
Danish Lutheran bishop; A. Galton, Church cmd State in France, 
/joo’-rgo^ (London, 1907); R. Bourgeoi.H and K. Clermont, Rome et 
NapoUon III. (Pari-s, 1907), cxpo.sing sccict negotiations; A. 
Debidour, L'Jtglise catholujue et Vital sous la troisiime ripublique 
(Paris, 1906-1909), valuable though strongly anti-clerical; R. de 
Cesare, Roma e to stato del papa dal ritorno di Pio IX. (2 voLs., 
Rome, 1907); in abridged translation. The Last Days of Papal 
Rome (Boston, 19»9)- (W. W. R.*) 

PAPEETE, the capital of the Pacific island of Tahiti, and the 
chief port and trading centre, and the seat of government of the 
French establishments in Oceania. Pop. 4280 (2S00 French). 
The town, lying on the north-west coast of the island, on a 
beautiful harbour entered by two passages through the protect- 
ing reef, and backed by five mountains, is French in cWacter 
as far as concerns the richer quarters. It has a cathedral, 
barracks and arsenal, government buildings and a botanical 
garden. The Chinese quarter and the picturesque native 
market contrast strongly with the European settlement. Of 
the entrances to the harbour, which is of fair extent and depth, 
that of Papeete has about seven fathoms depth; that of Taunoa 
is shallower, though wider and more convenient. 

PAPENBURG, a town in the Prussian province of Hanover, 
27 m. by rail S, by W. of Emden, and near the right bank of the 
Ems, with which it is connected by a canal 3 m. long. Pop. (1905), 
7673. It lies in the centre of extensive moors and in appearance 
resembles a Dutch town. The industries include shipbuilding, 
oil and glass mills, and manufactures of chemicals, cement, 
nickel goods and machinery. It is a very prosperous port, and 
its trade, carried on mainly by water, is mostly in the agricultural 
produce of the extensive moors and pasture lands which lie 
around it. Papenburg was founded in 1675 and became a town 
in i860. 

PAPER (Fr. papier, from Lat. papyrus), the general name for 
the substance commonly used for writing upon, or for wrapping 
things in. The origin and early history of paper as a writing 
material are involv^ in much obscurity. The art of making it 
from fibrous matter appears to have been jiractised by the 
C^nese at a very distant period. Different writers have traced 


it back to the 2nd century b.c. But, however remote its age 
may have been in eastern Asia, paper first became available for 
the rest of the world in the middle of the 8th century. In 751 
tine Arabs, who had occupied Samarkand early iii the century, 
were attacked there by Chinese. The invasion was repelled by 
the Arab governor, who in the pursuit, it is related, captured 
certein pri.soners who were .skilled in paper-making and who 
imparted their knowledge to their new masters. Hence began 
the Arabian manufacture, which rapidly spread to all parts pf 
the Arab dominions. The extent to which it was adopted for 
literary purposes is proved by the comparatively large number of 
early Arabic MSS. on paper which have been preserved dating 
from the 9th century.^ 

There has existed a not inconsiderable difficulty in regard 
to the material of which the Arab paper was composed. In 
Europe it has been referred to by old writers as charta bombycina, 
gossypina, cuttunea, xylina, damascena and serica. The last 
title seems to have been derived from its glossy and silkeq 
appearance ; the title damascena merely points to its great central 
emporium, Damascus. But the other terms indicate an idea, 
which has been persistent, that the paper manufactured by the 
Arabs was composed of the wool from the cotton-plant, reduced 
to a pulp according to the method attributed to the Chinese; 
and it had been generally accepted that the distinction lietwccn 
Oriental paj)er and European paper lay in the fact that the former 
was a cotton-paper and the latter a rag-paper. But this theory 
has been disturbed by recent investigations, which have shown 
that the material of the Arab paper was itself substantially linen. 
It seems that tlic Arabs, and the skilled Persian workmen whom 
they employed, at once resorted to flax, which grows abundantly 
in Khorasan, as their principal material, afterwards also makipg 
use of rags, supplemented, as the demand grew, witli any 
vegetable fibre that would serve; and that cotton, if u.sed at all, 
was used very sparingly. Still there remain. the old title,-, charta 
bombycina, &c., to be explained; and an ingenious solution has 
been offered that the term charta bombycina, ^opfivKwvi, 

is an erroneous reading of chartabambycinn, or PapftvKLvwi, 
paper manufactured at the Syrian town of Barubyce or ftafs^vicq, 
the Arab Mambidsch (Karabacek in Mittheilungen aus der 
Sammlung der Papyrus Erzhersog Rainer, ii.-iii. 87, iv. 117). 
Without accepting this as an altogether sufficient explanation 
of so widely used a term as the medieval charta bombycina, and 
passing from the question of material to other differences, paper 
of Oriental manufacture in the middle ages was usually distin- 
guished by its stout substance and glossy surface, and was devoid 
of water-marks, the employment of which became universal in the 
European factories. Besides the titles referred to above, paper 
also received the names of charta and papyrus, transferred to 
it from the Egyptian writing material manufactured from the 
papyrus plant (see Papyrus). 

It was probably first brought into Greece through trade with 
Asia, and thence transmitted to neighbouring countries, Theo- 
philus presbyter, writing in the lath century {Sckedula divert 
sarum artium, i. 23), refers to it under the name of Greek 
parchment, pergamena graeca, TTiere is a record of the use of 

^ .A few of the earliest dated examples may be instanced. The 
Gharfbu 'l-Haldth, a treatise on the rare and curious words in the 
sayings of Mahomet and his companions, written in the y^ear 866, 
is probably one of the oldest paper MSS. in existence (Pa/. Soc. 
Orient. Ser, pi. 6). It is preserved in the University Library of 
Leiden. A treatise by an Arabian physician on the nourishment 
of the different members of the body, of the year 960, is the oldest 
dated Arabic MS. oi^aper in the British Museum (Or. MS. 2600; 
Pol. Soc., pi. 96). Tnc Boflleian Library possesses a MS. of the 
Didwnu ' I - Adah, a grammatical work of a.d. 974, of particular 
interest as having been written at Samarkand on ^per presumably 
made at that scat of the first Arab manufacture \Pal. Soc. pL 60), 
Other early example.s are two MSS. at Paris, of the years 969 
(Fonds araoe, suppl,, 952) and 980 {Fonds arabe, 55) ; a volumu of 
poems written at Baghdad, a.d. 990, now at ]..eipzig, and the (ktspel 
of St Luke, A.o. 993, in the Vatican Library (Pal. Sot;,, pis. 7, 21). 
In the great collection of Syriac MSS., which were obtiuned from 
the Nitrian ilescrt in Egypt and arc now in the British Mthscviin, 
there are m.any volumes v^tten on paper of the loth century. 
The two oldest dated examples, however, are nob earlier fRiem 
A.D. 1075 and 1084. , . ' , ‘ ! 
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pap^ by the empress Irene at the end of the 11th or begjinning 
ofthe i2th century, in her rules for the nuns of Const^tinople. 
It does not appew, hpwever, to have been very extensively used 
in Greece before the middle of the tgth century, for, with one 
doubtful exception, there are no extant Greek MSS. on paper 
which bear date prior to that jJeripd. 

The manufacture of paper in Europe was first established by 
the Moors in Spain in the middle of the lath century, the head- 
quarters of the industry being Xativa, Valencia and Toledo. 
But on the fall of the Moorish power the manufacture, passing 
into thp hands of the I9SS skilled Christians, declined in the quality 
of its production. In Italy also the art of paper-making was no 
.doubt established through the Arab occupation of Sicily. But 
the paper which 'itas made both there and in Spain, was in the 
first instance of the Oriental quality. In the laws of Alphonso 
of 1263 it is referred to as cloth parchment, a term which well 
describes its stout substance, The first mention of rag-paper 
xjccurs in the tract of Peter, abbot of Cluny (a.d. 1122-1150), 
adtfersus Judaeos, cap. 5, where, among the various kinds of 
books, he refers to such as are written on material made “ ex 
rasuris veterum pannorum.” 

A few words noay hqre be said respecting MSS. written in Euro- 
pean countries on Oriental paper or paper made in the Oriental 
fashion. I^veral which have been quoted as early instances 
have proved, on further examination, to be nothing but vellum. 
The ancient fragments of the Gospel of St Mark, preserved at 
Venice, whi<*h were stated by Maffei to lie of paper, by Mont- 
faucon of papyrus, and by the Benedictines of bark, are in fact 
written on skin. The oldest recorded document on paper was a 
deed of King Roger of Sicily, of the year 1102,* and there are 
others of Sicilian kings, of the 12th century. A Visigothic paper 
MS. of the 12th century from Silos near Burgos is now in the 
Bibliothique Nationale, Paris. A notarial register on paper, at 
Geneva, dates from 1154. The oldest known imperial dwd on 
the Eiamc material is a charter of Frederick II. to the nuns of 
Goess in Styria, of the year 1228, now at Vienna. In 1231, 
however, the same emperor forbade further use of paper for 
public documents, which were in future to be inscribed on vellum. 
Transcripts of imperial acts of Frederick II. about a.d. 1241 are 
at Naples. In Venice the Liber flegiorum, the entries in which 
begin with the year 1223, is made of rough paper; and similarly 
the registers of the Council of Ten, beginning in 1325, and the 
register of the emperor Henry VII. (1308-1313), preserved at 
Turin, are also written on a like substance. In the British 
Museum there is an older example in a MS. (Arundel 268) which 
contains some astronomical treatises written on an excellent 
paper in an Italian hand of the first half of the r3th centuiy. 
The autograph MS. of Albert de Beham, 1238-125^, at Munich, 
is on paper. In the Public Record Office there is a letter on 
paper from Raymond, son of Raymond, duke of Narbpnne and 
count of Toulouse, to Henry III. of England, written within 
the years 1216^1222. llie letters addressed from Castile to 
Edward I., in 1279 and following years (Pauli in Bericht. Beel, 
Akad., 1854), are instances of Spani.sh-made paper; and other 
specimens in existence prove that in this latter country a rough 
kind of chofta bombycina was manufactured to a comparatively 
late date. 

In Italy the first place which appears to have become a great 
centre of the paper-making industry was Fabriano in the marqui- 
sate of Ancona, where mills were first set up in 1276, and which 
rose into importance on the decline of the manufacture in Spain. 
The earliest known water-marks in paper from this factory are 
of the years 1:293 and 1294. The jurist Bartolo, in his treatise 
De tnsigniis et armis, refers to the excellent paper made there in 
the middle of the 14th century, an encomium which will be 
supported by those who have had occasion to examine the 
extant MSS. on Italian paper of that period. In 1340 a factozy 
was established at Padua; another arose later at lYeviso; and 
otheri tollpwcd in the territories of Florence, Bologna, Parma, 
Milan, Venice and otheu* district. From the factories of 
northern Italy the wants of aouthem Germany were supplied as 
late as the 15th century. As an instance th^. case of Gorlitx 


has been cited, which <hpew (ts paper from Milan and Venice for 
the half century between *376 and ^426, But in Germany also 
factories were rapidly founded. The earliest are said to have 
been set up between Cologne and Mainz, and in Mainz itself 
about 13*0. At Nuremberg Ulmah Stromer established a mill 
in 2390, with the aid of Italian workmen. Other places of early 
manufacture were Katisbon and Augsburg. Western Germany, 
as well os the Netherlands and England, is said to have obtained 
paper at first from France and Burgundy through the markets 
of Bruges, Antwerp and Cologne. Franco owed the establish- 
ment of her first paper-mills to Spain, whence we are told the art 
of paper-making was introduced) as early as the year 1189, into 
the district of H6rault. At a later period, in 1406, among the 
accounts of the church of Troyes, paper-mijls appear as mdins 4 
toiie. The development of the tr^e in, France must have been 
very rapid. And with the progress of manufacture in France 
that of the Netherlands also grew. 

In the second half of the 14th century the use of paper for all 
literary purposes had become well established, in all western 
Europe; and in the course of the 75th century it gradually 
superseded vellum. In MSS. of this latter period it is not 
unusual to find a mixture of vellum and paper, a vellum sheet 
forming the outer, or the outer and inner, leaves of a quire while 
the rest are of paper. 

With regard to the early use of paper in England, there is 
evidence that at the beginniqg of the 14th, century it was a not 
uncommon material, particularly for registers and accounts. 
Under the year 1310, the records of Merton College, Oxford, 
show that paper was purchased ” pro registro,” which Professor 
Rogers {Hist. Agrictd. and Prices, i. 644) is of opinion was prob- 
ably paper of the same character as that of the Bordeaux customs 
register in the Public Record Office, which date from the first 
year of Edward II. The college register referred to, which was 
probably used for entering the books that the fellows borrowed 
from the library, has perished. There is, however, in the British 
Muslim a paper MS. (Add. 31,223), written In England, of even 
earlier date than the one recorded in the Merton archives. 
This is a register of the hustings court of Lyme Regis, the entries 
in which begin in the year 1309. The paper, of a rough manu- 
facture, is similar to the kind which was used in Spain. It may 
have been imported direct from that country or from Bordeaux; 
and a seaport town on the south coast of England is exactly 
the place where Such early relic.s might be looked for. Professor 
Rogers also mentions an early specimen of i»pcr in the archives 
of Merton College, on which is written a bill of the year 133a; 
and some leaves of water-marked paper of 1333 exist in the 
Harleian collection. Only a few years later in date is the first 
of the regi.sters of the King’s Hall at Cambridge, a scries of which, 
on paper, is preserved in the library of Trinity College. Of the 
middle of the 14th century also arc many municipal books and 
records. The knowledge, however, which we have of the history 
of paper-making in England is extremely scanty. The first 
maker whose name is known is John Tate, who is said to have set 
up a mill in Hertford early in the 16th century; and Sir John 
.Spilman, Queen Elizabeth’s jeweller, erected a paper-mill at 
Dartford, and in 1589 obtained a licence for ten years to make 
all sorts of white writing-paper and to gather, for the purpose, all 
manner of linen rags, scrolls or scraps of parchment, old fishing 
nets, &c. (Dunkin, Hist, of Dartford, 305; Harl. MS. 2*96, 
f. 124 b). But it is incredible that no paper was made in the 
country before the time of the Tudors. The comparatively 
cheap rates at which it was sold in the 15th century in inland 
towns seem to afford ground for assuming that Uiere was at that 
time a native industry in this commodity. 

As far as the prices have been obsuved at which different 
kinds of paper were sold in England, it has been found that in 
*355-1356 the price of a quire of small folio paper was gd.; both 
in Oxford and London, In the 15th centuty the average price 
seems to have ranged from 5d* ta 46. for the quire, and from 
3s. 4d. to 4S. for the ream. At the beginning of the z6tb centuiy 
the price fell to 2d. or the quire, and to 3a. or 3a. 6d- the ream; 
but in the second half of the ceoturyi owing to the dohaaomffft 
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of the comag?; it rose, in common with all other commodfties, 
tQ,ueaxly.44- the quire, arid to rathisr mote than ss. the resun. 
The relativ^ higher price the ream in tbaa laat period, as 
compared wi^ that of the quire, seen» to imply a more extensive 
use the material which enabled the trader to dispose of broken 
bulk more qui9|dy than formerly, and so to sell by th? quire at a 
comparatively cheap rate. 

Brown paj^r appear# in entries of 1570*1571, and was sold 
in bundles at 2s. to 2s. 4d. Blotting paper is apparently of 
even earlier date, being mentioned under the year 1465. It was 
a coarse, grey, unsized paper, fragments of which have been 
found among the leaves of istlv-century accounts, where it had 
been left after being used for blotting. Early in the 16th 
century blotting-paper must have been in ordinary use, for it is 
referred to in W. Borman’s. Vnlgaria, 1519 (p, 80 b) : “ Blottyng 
papyr serveth to drye weete wryttynge, lest tliere he made bloltis 
or blutris and early m the next century “ charta bibula ” is 
mentioned in the Pinacotkeca (i. 175) of Nicius Erythraeus. 
It is remarkable that, in spite of the comparatively early date 
of this invention, sand continued generally in use, and even at the 
present day continues in several countries in fairly common use 
as an ink absorbent. 

A study of the various water-marks has yielded some results 
in tracing the diHerent channels in which the paper trade of 
different countries flowed. Experience also of the different 
kinds of paper and a knowledge of the water-marks (the earliest 
of which IS of about the year 128a) aid the student in fixing nearly 
exact periods to undated documents. European paper of the 
14th century may generally be recognized by its firm texture, 
its stoutness, and the large size of its wires. The water-marks 
are usually simple in design; and, being the result of the impress 
of thick wires, they are therefore strongly marked. In the course 
of the isth century the texture gradually becomes finer and the 
water-marks more elaborate. While the old subjects of the 
latter are still continued in use, they are more neatly outlined, 
and, particularly in Italian paper, they are frequently enclosed 
in circles. The practice of inserting the full name of the maker 
in the water-mark came into fashion early in the i6th century. 
But it is interesting to know that for a very brief period in the 
T4th century, from about 1307 to 1320, the practice actually 
obtained, at Fabriano, but was then abandoned in favour of 
simple initial letter.s, which had already been used even in the 
13th century. The date of manufacture appears first in the 
water-marks of paper made in 1545. The variet}' of subjects 
of water-rmarks is most extensive. Animals, birds, fishes, heads, 
fipwers, domestic and warlike implements, armorial bearings, 
&c., are found from the earliest times. Some of these, such as 
arraonat bearings, and national, provincial or personal cogni- 
zances?, as the imperial crown, the crossed keys or the cardinal’s 
hat, can be. attributed to particular countries or districts; and the 
wide dissemination of the paper bearing these marks in different 
countries serve.s to prove how large and international was the 
papet trade in the 14th and r^th centuries. 

AuTHoaiTixs. — G. et ipetorum utmruin. a<2: au*» ^pisMati 

atqup obmvatifines ohartae imlgarts, 60 h limae JtUu HaRue, 

1767); J. Gk Sch,w»nd«»«r, Charts, hufio, (Vienna, 1788); G. F. Wchca. 
Vom 'Papi»r (Balle,, 1789); J, J, i^reithopf, Ursprung Spiel- 
kaffen EinfUh^Hng d»$ Lnnktt^papieres, (l.oipzig, i784-i8oi>; 
M. Kopips, jiec«unt, 4 (C. (Ixmdon, 1801); Sotzmann, 

**Ubcr aiQ aitrre Papierfabrikation,” in, Sf^1^peMm (Leipzig, 1840); 
C. M. .Briiqueft,, *' RooliercheB sur les preini<'«» papiers, du x« au xiv« 
ai^cle," in H^em. da PifanKe^ xlvi. (Pari», x880), and L* 

Papier Of aba a^ metyen Age Oern, x888); C. Paoh,." Carta di cotone 
e carta di lino,” in itaiiflrio, sen 4, tqm. xv. (1883); 

J. Karabacak) MiUheiU 4 ,ng*ii,aMf^der SamttUungder Papyrus Erzhereog 
Paiuart' iwriii, 87 (*887k W- (rSoyU Midqux and Matton, 
Etude sur les Filigranes (Paris, 1868) ; C M* piiqnet, Les. FiligraHos : 
Pf'etipupaire bistoriquu das, tmrquas du ^pier ,dis leur apparition 
ufW jusqu'm i/poa (Paris, (907), wiUi a bibliography of work# 
bn water-marks; Watteaqaeb, Dos Sekviftwasen Mittalalter 
<£etprig, i8g6l ; J. E. T. Rogers, History ot dgrieulHtra and Prices 
(Oxford, , iS6dn-i88a), .(E, M. T.) 

Paper MANtTfActuRE 

< In the modem sense * • paper V may best be described as a more 
or lese thiji tissue cotapoced d£ any fibEMMu material, whiose 


tndi'vidiml fibres, first separated by mecbankal action, are then 
dqjositod and felted together on wire cloth while suspended in 
water (see Fibres). The main constituent in the structure erf all 
plants is the fibre or cellulose which forms the casing' or walls of 
the different cells; it is the woody portion of the plant freed' from 
aH foreign suhstance.?, and forms, so to speak, the skeleton of 
vegetable fibre to the amount of 75 to 78 %. Its forms and com- 
binations are extremely varied, but it always consists of the same 
chemical elements, car)x>i!ii, hydrogen and oxygen, and in the 
same proportions. It is the object of the paper-maker to 
eliminate the glutinous, resinous,, siliceous and other intercellular 
matters and to produce the fibre as pure and as strong as possible. 
Linen and cotton rags, having already undergone a process of 
manufacture, consist of almost pure fibres with the addition of 
fatty and colouring matters which can be got rid of by simple 
boilii^ under a low pressure of steam with a weak alkaline 
solution; but the suhstitutes for rags, esparto, wood, straw, &c., 
being used as they come from the soil, cimtain all the intercellular 
matter in its original form, winch to be dis.soIved by strong 
chemical treatment under a b|^ temperature. The vegetable 
fibre or cellulose, being of o tougher and stronger nature, is 
untouched by the action oi caustic soda (which k> the chemical 
generally employed for the purpose), unUsa the. treatment be 
carried too far, whilst aplmal fibres or other (»*ganic matters are 
rendered soluble or destroyed by it. The cellulose, after its 
resolution by ..chemical treatment, is still imprenated with 
insoluble colouring matters, which have to eSminated or 
destroyed by treatment witli a solution of chlorine or bleaching- 
powder. Tho object of the piMhinalcer in trteting any one 
particular fibre is to carry thoaenm (Pf tli|9disil^^ and bleach- 
ing agents ju.st so far as to obtain the hi from impurities 

and as white in colour as ik desked. The usefuhiess of a plant 
for a good white paper depends upon the strength and elasticity 
of its fibres, upon the proportion of cellular tissue contained in 
them, and upon the ease witih which this can be freed from the 
encrusting and intercellular matters. Although experiments 
had previously been made witih many fibrous materims, paper 
was made in Europe, until the middle of the 19th century, almost 
entirely from rags, cither linen or cotton. At that period other 
fibrc.s began to 1^ adopted as 8ub5titvite.s, due in part, no doubt, 
to insufficient supply of rags for the increasing consumption of 
paper, and tu the consequent rise in price. The most important 
of these substitutes are espaxhhgroas, wood and straw, and these, 
together with flax (linen), hemp, jute and cotton rags, form the 
principal raw material for the manufacture of paper. 

Paper was first entirely mad? by hand, sheet by sheet, hut in 
1798 the invention of the paper machine by l..ouis Robert, a 
clerk in the employ of Me.ssrs Didot, of the Essonne Paper 
Mills in Ftance, ga-^ a new impetus to the industry. The inven- 
tion was introduced into England by Benry Fourdrinier (1766- 
1854), the proprietor of a mill at Dartford in Kent. He secured 
the assistance of Bryan Donkin (1768-1855), an engineer, and 
after much toil and perseverance, attended with great expense, 
for which he recei\’qd no recompense, succeeded in 1803 in erect- 
ing a machine at Frogmorp, Herts, vrhich worked comparutively 
well. This machine, 1^ the subsequent improvements, of Dickin- 
son, Causon, Crompton and others, has been brouf^tt to the state 
of perfection in which it now stands. It embraces a multitude 
of most ingenious and delicate operations, and produces in a few 
minutes, and in one continuous process from the prepared pulp, 
sheets of paper ready for use. Machine-made paper has now 
gradually supplanted that made by hand for all except special 
purposes, such as bank note, ledger, drawing and other high-class 
papers— m one word, in cases where great durability is the chief 
requisite. 

The various uses to which paper is put in the preswjt day 
are muhitudinous, but the main classes may be grouped into 
four : (rl writing and draw^ papers; (2) printing and news- 
papers; (3) wrapping papers; (4) tissue and cigarette papers. 

The process of paper manufacture con?ist^ erf two mam divi- 
sions: (1.) the treatment of the raw material, including clean- 
ing, dusting, boiling, washing, bleacfawgand reducing .to pu^p; 
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(a) the methods by which the prepared pulp or fibres are converted 
into paper ready for the market; this is paper-making proper, 
and includes the operations of beating, sizing, colouring, making 
the sheet or web, surfacing, cutting, &c. 

Rags arrive at the mill from the rag merchants, either roughly 
sorted into grades or mixed in quality and material, and the first 
process is to free them from sand, dust and other im- 
purities. To effect this they arc usually passed in 
bulk through an ordinary revolving duster. They are then sorterl 
into grades, and cut to a workable size about four inches square. For 
the best work, hand-cutting, done by women, is still preferred, but 
it is expensive and good machines have now been designed for this 
purpose. After further thrashing and dusting, the rags are ready 
for lx)iling, the object of which is not only to get rid of the dirt 
still remaining in them and to remove some of the colouring matter, 
but also to decompose a particular glutinous substance which would 
impair the flexibility of the fibres and render them too liarsh and 
stifl for readily making into paper. Various forms of vessels are 
used for boiling, but usually they are made to revolve by means of 
suitable gearing, and are either cylindrical or spherical (fig. i). 



Fig. I. — Revolving Spherical Rag Boiler. 


In these the rags are boiled with an alkaline solution under a 
low steam pressure for six to twelve hours. The next step is that 
of washing and* " breaking in,” which takes place in an engine 
called the ” breaker." Thi.s (fig, a) is an oblong shallow vessel or 
trough with rounded ends and dished bottom, usually about 13 ft. 
long by 6 ft. wide, by alx>ut 2 ft. 6 in. in depth, but the size varies 
greatly. It is partly divided along the centre by a partition or 
” mid-feather,” and furnished with a heavy cast-iron roll fitted 
round its circumference with knives or bars of steel in bunches or 
clumps. Underneath the roll and fixed in the bottom of the trough 
is the ” plate," consisting of a number of parallel steel bars bedded 
in a wooden frame. The roll can be raised or lowered on the plate 
so as to increase or diminish, as desired, the cutting action of the 
bars and plate on the material. The duty of the roll is to cut and 
tease out the rags, and also to act as a lifter to cause the stuff to 
circulate round the trough. The breaker is half filled with water 
and packed with the boiled rags; an ample supply of clean water is 
run into the engine for washing the rags, tne dirty water being 
withdrawn by the " drum-washer," a hollow cylinder fitted with 
buckets and covered with fine wire-cloth. During the washing 
process the roll is gradually lowered on the plate to tease out the 
rags into their original fibres; this operation takes from two to 
four hours. As soon as all signs of the textile nature of the material 
are destroyed, the washing water is turned off, the drum-washer 
lifted, and a solution of chlorine or bleach is run in to bring the pulp 
up to the degree of whiteness desired, after which the rag " halt- 
stuff," as it is rfow called, is emptied into steeps or drainers, where 
it is stored ready for use. 

Itt treating esparto (the use of which for paper-making is almost 
confined to Great Britain) the object is to free it from all encrusting 
M ,.,-. and intercellular matter. To effect this it is digested 
oapmmh ^ith a stroiig solution of caustic soda under a high 
temperature, in boilers which are almost invariably stationary. 
The most usual form is that known as Sincleiii’s patent (fig. 3). 
This boiler is constructed of wrought-iron pr steel plates, and holds 
from zi to 3 tons of ^eass. It is charg:ed through the opening at 
the top and the boiled material taken out from a door B at the 
side; the g^ss rests on a false bottom of perforated plates C, through 
whi(A tiia Hquor drmns, and by tneans of two vomiting " pipes, 


D, D, at the sides of the boiler, connecting the space at the bottom 
with a similar space at the top, a continuous circulation of steam 
and liquor is maintained through the grass. The steam pressure 
is kept up to 30 to 40 lb per sq. in. for three or four Hours; then 
the strong liquor or lyc, which contains all the resinous and inter- 
cellular matters dissolved by the action of the caustic soda, is run 
off and .stored in tanks for subsequent recovery of the soda, while 
the grass is taken to the " potcher " or washing engine. In con- 
struction and working this is similar to the breaking engine used 
for mgs; in it tlie grass is reduced to pulp, and washed lor about 
twenty minutes to free it from the traces of soda liquor remaining 



after the partial washing in the boiler. As soon as the wash water 
is running clear it is shut off, and the necessary quantity of a solution 
of bleaching powder or chlorine (averaging about 6 to 8 % on the 
raw material) is run into the potcher, and the contents are heated 
by steam to a temperature of about 90® F. After about four to 
six hours the bleaching is complete, the drum-washer is let down, 
fresh water run into the potcher, and the grass washed to free it 
from all traces of chlorine, an operation generally assisted by the 
use of a little antichlor or hyposulphite of sotla. The esparto, as 
sliipped in bales from the Spanish or African fields, is mixed with 
roots, weed.s and other impurities; and as most of these do not 
boil or bleach as rapidly as the esparto they would, if not taken 
out of the pul]>, show up in the finished paper as specks and spots. 
To get rid of them the esparto pulp when washed and bleached is 
run from the potcher into storage cWsts, from which it is pumped 
over a long, narrow serpentine settling table or " sancf-table," 
made of wood and fitted with divisions, or " weirs," behind which 
the heavy impurities or weeds fall to the bottom and are caught. 
The pulp is next passed over what is known as a " presse-pate " 
(fig. 4) or " half-staff " machine, very similar to the wet end of a 
paper machine, consisting of strainers fitted with coarse-cut strainer 
plates, a short wire and a pair of couch and press rolls. The pulp 
IS drawn by suction through the straiilers, which keep back the 
finer impurities that have pa.ssed the sand-table, and then flows on 
to the wire-cloth in the form of a thick web of puli>. After passing 
through the couch and press rolls, the pulp leaves the machine 
with about 70 % of moisture, and is ready for the beating engine, 
the first operation of paper-making proper. This is the usual 
process, though various modifications are introduced in different 
mills and for different purposes. 

Most kinds of straw can be utilized for making into paper, the 
varieties generally used being rye, oat, wheat and barley; of these, 
the two former are the most important, as they give , 

the largest yield in fibre. Germany and France are the strmw, 

two principal users of straw, which closely resembles esparto in 
its chemical constitution, and is reduced to a pulp by a somewhat 
similar process. 

Scandinavia. Germany, the United State.s and Ckinada are the 
countries which mainly use wood as a material for papeir-makingy 
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owing to their potoession of latgo forest, areas, They also export aibout seven or eight hours, in > a sinulax maswer <to O^artO and 
large quantities of wood-pulp to other countries. In Europe, the straw, though it requires much severer treatment.. The j steam 
Wood Scotch fir {Pintts sylvestris), the spruce (Pteea exetieay, pressure varies from 90 lb to as much aa tSM'lh pec sq. 'in^v and 
the p^lar (Populus €Uba), and the aspen {Ptypulus the amount of . soda li^quired is about 10 % of Na^(cs<nngut^t on 
tvemula) are the timbers principally employed ; and in America the the barbed aud cleaned wooil. The essential ieainjre of> the.dnlplhite 
black spruce (Ptesatttgra), the hemlock (r5»$'a cef«t<f«Nst5), the {joplar process .is the employment of a solution 'of sulphurous acid' com- 
{Populus grandideniata) and the aspen (Populus iremuloides). Two binod with a certain amount of base, either magnesia oc IJihe/ As 
kinds of wiK)d-']>ulp are used for paper rnaniifactun:, one prepared the acid reaction of the bisulplxite solution would attack . auiy 
mechanically and the other chemically. The former is obtaincnl posed ironwoi'k with which it comes in contact, ' tlie boilem mi all 
by disintegrating the wood entirely by machinery without the use cases should be lined with lead. The type of boilar .employed 
of chemicals, and is, as may readily lie understood, a very inferior varies according to the process adopted. ' The prinCipRl jratents 
pulp. In the manufacture of chemical wood-puli>, very great connected with the sulphiU process are thpse of Tilghman, EHipan, 



Fio. 3. — Sinclair Es)>arfo Boiler. 


advances have been made since 1880, and wood-pulp has grown to Francke, Riltcr-Kcllner. Mitscherlich, and , Partington. The sub- 

be one of the most important fibres for jKiper-inaking puiposcs. sequent oporalion.s, in both the acid and alkaline processes Of 

Two inethotls are in use, known respectively as the soda or .'Ukalinc washing, bleaching and straining the pulp, are all very similar to 

process, and the sulphite or acid process, according as soda or sulphur those described for esparto. Wood-pulp y^roduced by the sulfite 

(or rather sulphurous acid) forms the base of the reagent employed, process differs in a marked degree from that made by the soda 

Trees of medium age arc usually selected, varying from seventy to process; the fd>re in the former case is lianiher. and stronger, and 

eighty years' growth and running from 8 to 12 in. in diameter, papers made from it are characterized by their hardness and ,1tens- 
ITiey are felled in winter and reach the mill in logs about 4 ft. parency, whcrccis tliose made from soda jmlp are softer and more 

long. After being freed from bark and the knots taken out by mellow, corrrsjxinding in some way to the difference, between li ppb 

machinery, the logs are cut into sm<all cubical chips alxiul I to and cotton fibres. Each class of pulp is largely used, both al ohe 

i in. in size by a revolving cutter. The chips arc then bruisivi by and mixed with other m.^tcrials. 

being passed between two heavy iron rolls to allow the boilin.g Within recent years imj)ortant modifications and Improvements 
solution thoroughly to penetrate them, and are conveyed to the have been atiopted in the preparation of espaito add wood half- 
boilers over a screen of coarse wire-cloth, wliich separates out the stuff with a view to reduce the cost of manufacture and save waste 

fine sawdust as well as any dirt or sand. In the soda process the of m.aterial. From the boiler to the heater the ])roc<^ becomes a 

wood i.s boiled in large revolving or upright stationary boilers for continuous one, so that liie prepared pulp requires .practically no 



Flo. 4 . — " I^esse-PAte," or Half-stuff Machine. 
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teadUnft/lifii itis 0iaideintviiaWi«d ftapcr tUetnd of the iMtuihlab; 
itiiisxefiacltb a conaidomble «aviBg in «ost eiilabour aJid<T«duc«i the 
kKMte of tnateffal Incideatali to a seriefe df disconnected oiietuttona 
' >Frain the po(clrtr or bFeaking engine the esphrto or wood intip 
is di|iohargcd,> by mealm of' a patent cifonlator ot pump, into the 
firat-of a series of mpright bleaching itowers. These towers (fig. 5) 
ate biiilfci op lOl wrought^iron rodii and a .special kind df ceinenti 
They nroi asttally 'about 10; ft. hii^h> in the parallel by 8| ft. in 
diameter t Iha I bottom oi'. the . tower is conical and connected 
to.a''powenful"cfirculator or'phimp; which discharges' cho pulp into 
the'fop ditthe ’tpwer' and- oaotes thereby a Continuous circulation 
and a lihnrough' mixing 'Of the 
pulp and bleach. A .special 
Idrm of concentmidr is fixyd 
bniTie top of the first tovifOr^ 
%hich tCauces the wgter in 
the pulp as it leaves the 
poteber to the inimmum 
duhtttijty^jieoessary for per- 
leet .delation in the towm; 
by this mean.s a consideraolc 
saving is effected in 
iraan.tiiy of bleauli required. 
Aff^ the iteccssary aoncen- 
tralildfi df fhe pulp In No. i 
tower, the blenching lienor Is 
addctl and the circulator at 
the foot of the tower i>ut in 
motion. A two-way valve 
ifir jhe discharge pipe allcvws 
the pulp t<t pass on to tower 
Nio. », and So dn through tlic 
series. The circulator in 
dach tomT is only put in 
^rkinc for u short time once 
in every hour, and there is 
never more than one circu- 
lator working in the aeries at 
onetime. There is 00 manual 
labour in working thd pro- 
cejas, perfect cleanliness, and 
a gi^t Sjfiving in power over 
the old process. Each towts- 
will hotel about two tons of 
dry pulp. When the pulp is 
fully bleached in the la.st 
tower of the series, fresh 
water is run into it, and a 
second concentrator, simitar 
to the one on the first lower, 
is put in motion and wa.sh(A 
out all traces of the bleach 
in about 25 to 30 minutes. 
These concentrators effect 
also another purjxjsc, -taking 
to some extent the place m 
the prease-wdte machine for 
removing roots, weeds and 
btlwr impunities. 

Fifom the' last towet and 
concentrator the blcachfcd 
pulp is pufnped through a lini 
bf pipes to the beaters, valve# 
bciM fixed in the line of pi^ 
to discharge into whichever 
peat,er is desired. These 
beaters are constructed in 
towcr-forralike the blea<^rs, 
the roll and plate pieing 
fixed oii the top of the tower 
^hnd the circulation effected 
in the s^me way as in .the 
T..4\ blfiacheiis. Fig. 3 shows plan 

B«ibng Plant Wnachen, arrangod in scries. 

The beaters are made to hold each about 1 500 Ih of flry paper, and a 
series of four of these can make from^ to bo Ions of paper per week. 




Fig. 6. — Potion Evaporator. 
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Fibrm'filN jute, leeaUp, 'ingnitai, lAe., 'are 'Ctdofiy for the 
manufactdre'Of coairte^apeu' Where streagth'is of moreiiuiiiortaiioe 
than appeanuice, fsuch ab wrapjriitg-pap^, ipaper for tclem^ph- 
forms, 'Ifec. The boiling proeeesei for them Jaffe siniilar to ttose 
used for 'espartd and straw. - . 1 1 , 

The alkaline liquors in^ which rags, eoparto and other paper- 
making materiala had been boiled were formerly run into the 
nearest -watcr-Odnirso; but now, partly because it is l. 
insisted upon in England by the Rivera Pollutioil Acta, ‘Sw* 
and partly because the recovery tof tho soda can be 
made remunerative, rdl these liquors are presorVed and tthc tetla 
they contain utilized. One of the beat and most econninical JQif 
the simple recovery pla^ is tliat invented by Porion, a French 
distiller, and named aftbr him. This consists of an evaporating 
chaml)er A, on the floor of which a few inches of the liquid to be 
evaporated rest By tbC action of fanners B, B revolving at a 
■high speed and dtomng ifa;ito the Kquid, it -is thrown up in a fine 
spray through which the heated gaae« pass to the chimney. After 
being concentrated in tl^e eva^rating chamber the liquid flows 
into the incincratiag £111000^# -C, C, where the remaining water is 
driven off 1^ the heat of thell^ D, and the mass afterwards ignited 
to tlrive off the, qafbonacaou^ -teatter. A considerable feature in 
this evapt^nrttw is Menzics and jiatent .smell chamber E, a 

cluin^iber mMwrlth masonry in whiSh we strongly smelling gase.s 
from the incinerating furnace ate siHbWfed to remain at a red heat for 
a' short time. After being recovered, Ihe soda, in the form of crude 
^rbonafe, is lixiviated and re-causticized by boiling with milk of 

Porion's method is open, however, to the objection that the 
Whole of the sulphur in the coal employed for the furnaces finds 
its way into the recovered soda, ana forms sulphur compounds, 
thus reducing the valup of the ash for boiling pUrpo.scs; in addition, 
a considerable amount of soda is volatilized during the evaporation. 
By the application of the system of mul1jtole*#ffect evaporation to 
the necovery of waste liquors these draWbacks di.shppear, and an 
impoirtant change has been made in the soda-recovery plant of the 
jHipcr-mill. This system of multiple-effect evaporation, originally 
introduced by M. Rillieux, was perfected by the invention of Homer 
■T. Yatyan, of Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A. This type may here be taken 
for description, though other types of evaporator are now also 
employed, notably the Ordinary vertical tube multiple effect evapor- 
ator as used for concentrating sugar liquors. The Yaryan evapor- 
ator was originally a]>j>lied in the United States to the concentration 
of the wa.ste alkaline liquors of papex-mills; it then came into 
extensive use for the manufacture and refining of suirar, the pro- 
duction of glucose and a variety of other purposes. The princi])le 
of multmle-effcct evaporation is to utilize the latent heat of a vapour 
given off from a liquid onilor a certain pressure to vaporize a further 
quantity of the liquid under a pressure maintained by mechanical 
means below that of the first. The essential feature which dis- 
tinguishes the Yaryan evaporator ronsists in the boiling of the 
liquor to be treated while it is passing through a series of tubes, 
■which constitute a coil and are heated externally by steam or vapour. 
The quantity of liquor entering the coil is so controlled that it is 
only permitted partially to fill the tubes, and thus leaves room for 
■the instantaneous liberation of the vapour and its free escape.^ 
As the liquor descends from tube to tube it becomes concentrated 
and reduced in'vblurtit firitil it iiltiniatbly passes'into a *' fieparatdr," 
where it impinges on a plate or disk, which causes a complete 
separation of the 'Vapolir and lii^uid; each theri passes on to the 
netet “ effect,” the liquid through the second cofl of tubes and the 
vapour to the chamber endowing them. This cbmbinatiort of a 
senes of tubes, or doil, and sepafator constitutes a v^ssdl qr “ Effect,” 
and the evapdfitor consists 6f a series, usually three hr morp, of 
these vessels, oni# sibove the other (fig. 7) . Th6 vitdl feature, 'it will be 
Understood, is therefor# that the latent 
heat df the original steam, after per- 
fiirming its function in the first' effect, 
is passed on to the sbeond and then, to 
, -Che third or more effect^' in each of 
•Which an equal amount of work is done 
b^ore passing to' the final condenser, 
'Wherh a' 'Vacuum is maintained. Thus, 
if the total temperature be divided three 
times, the result is a triple-effect, if 
four times, a quadripple-cffect. Taking 
an evaporation of to lb of water per 
pound of coal, a siqgle-effect apparatus 
will evaporate lo lb of water, a 

L«.ri 

^ In England; it should be stated, it 
is found that bbth'ibr pa|per liquors and 
■tjfher, liquors tdually' good evapora- 
tion gesults are jobtaineq and the tubes 
kept: ) cleaner by ke^piil^ them under 
of Uquof, f.s. ■^. hqupr is fed 
%t»'MSie'4foMoin row of ftibte and has 
to ascend row by row to the top row, 
from which it flows to the separator. 




nfflRMR 

do«i»le^ept ' ao a tii^flendfEsit >tb,. aav^ K^notsiii 

i9\ . ,» ;|wi^lWd iypm v th«, I'^ate ,t» 

effect, oi.tJpi^ryjmi apiwatus a, series 9{ 

Jfiffmpie-t'ffcct heaters, <i6iV(!St>6hding to the ftumbfer 6f fettfe'ets !i^ 
thi nittchfrie,' by trteanS bf tvhfi^ ttiel^uor is hbW<:(f tbi ai in^ thfc 
boiling point as possible of the liquor iu tlxe tubes of the first effect. 
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Fici. 7'.~Th.P Yaryan Patent 

Live steam Is introcluccd into the chanjwt sutt^n^g the lubes 
of the jfirst eftiect, and from the soparMor of ihfr -last effect the 
concentrated liquor is pumped to the incinerator. 

Any form of incinerating hearth can be used in cwijuitctiott with 
the multiple-effect evaporator, but one very suitable to the con- 
tinuous w'prlc of, and the high degreb of 0hbektinj|lMfi 
by, the Ya^^n machine is that kndwn a.^ the rQ|ia>T tnrnacc. 

'riii-s consi)!itS of a revolving irem cyirnrlcr'ltiica’ wiTTi*bi*ick, about 
12 ft. long by lo ft. in diameter. Titc Mtting beihig d in-, thicker at 
tlic inlet '■* tlg.n at tUe discharge, the interior of the (urnade i^ co|nical 
in fprin so thiit flie' uSh."gra'duatlY works forward and* is ,everifltfiny 
(lisbharged fully btirut Into trucks- for storage, ' oi< on a' tni veiling 
bandi, andi so' carried autormatioally > tx> the ' diissolving - or ; liix£\'iaitiag 
fiaiikHi Xhc .sfrppg liquor ru^is in at . one end; in .a flow continuous 
s^tijcaiij; by the rotation of tho liefirt|ii the burning ma»a i^ carried 
up me si(1t;,s and Ufftl'is through the flame again td the bottobx, 
much ih the saWie- maniior ai^ fagji' db' fri a revolving 41ustc<V. - In 
this way ill the. >Ia1baur requieed to) atir ^tbe ash of the <ordinai*y 
hepiitU [is. diapensod wth,! andf .tHd ' burning, material oeimBa, con-r 
tinuo^^ly in close, cpntact ^nth. thc.,%mgi a.,com.plete. and thofpugli 
conifbiistidn being' t^ic result.' . 'I'lie fire- Dpi is situated.at the deuV'ciry 
bird of the ‘furnace; and is thountcd ’btf thicks * so that it caHi bt* tliii 
bock when cHoaning dr Irepdititig the bridkVMtfk. ' lire wnfte heat 
is iVitUized in r<dsi»gf s^rcUini In ai siteam bodur: set bshiud^tltp fumaec, 
ahd.pftc^ in k,gepiAg thick UuuQr.ho^ ^^tqr |ca,ving;the evaporator 
dqd before entering; the rotary uiniacc. ' ' . “ 

, ]E*^peirltialwog,(P*:opet frop^t preWep; pu4^^ 'wh^st^r, of 
e?parVQj ,W<i Qf S£>id|tn i )p,egip w|tli 

: opiii;a(ti9n : ^c|lnic^y. Jinpwn, ,‘!,1peatu(jg/V.,jiy^ , js 

t Thd' giveh hdre ate theritefi'eal rather tlihn a<9ttiaA.' iln 

pcadtice a donblei eficqt isr not oapaM4.]of ; tingitsvied lui mndh 

Mfitki 1 of / cpal^aa a lo?^ of o^c^gy ,thi9ngjj 

'fife Wdriren' ti:rtfr4ib1fe,''byt''has 'kf^cjy 

ibandohedl in fdlVotw* teP a phai^!lbl lfndk'uftlrig'thronghou«|'tho-4^ 
gradually works fbowaital amd is: disohfeii|eedias:d^ribofl* ; jiii .. 

®,.A, latgr innthff4i W ,t0 .builp ,tbc Jire-box.on.-t?^ defending. ,aklo 
oi ikilwy ,V(Wa a spQQia^ly.feqMjjrncled dpQr;,knd.a,'5h 

•^charge shopffLkW at ,%,,a{iccn«^ng,i5i^p^, wh^^^ 

a^ce^gto.theyi^fildeofihn^nrnaceand pro.yide^alj.tr' ^ 


mth^t the jpM ojE;)icatj}iW<5h,4?psultj^,|jpni;tt^^ 

due to leakage betweeh the boii^'and the rotary tumacc proper. 


cMrtiied Out in‘iolne of tlie vanoua* iotjMnitt faeisi 

to, . ‘ip 

iato ifl. fitifi pulp o£ B^^inntrConsKtetM^y to. msqrb^^ 
and carry' the wateir necessary -to felt them together ojaitW' wire? 




Plan 

^T6fh\ m.r — " 

A'-"-.' . -.-*■ 
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•'Tayiorfs Patent Pteater. . , i . . . 
clorii of the pfi^et-itiflifehine. . 6pern,tit>p,,ifi !6rt,fe ,i^>f t^e: ;^ 
vnippctani. and pjopt ’ difUcajtq processes m ithg; manwlactojre, 
eequieing! experidneg/ skill and cardful ' rndni^hlation. Net 
only’ does evcr>' Class of fllsVe deirmrid , its. OiX’p kl)L*c^al ttbaf fnfefltj 
hag to, be riip,()fjfipd 

lo.pnti the .qualities and. substances .of the.pa|)«rH to be made 
hrom. it*, • . ■ 


Although there nrd no,w in use q. great man^ fqrih^ bc-p^tiiw 
engine* tney arc nil* ihorc or iciini,' nxp'di^qnti(u.h!#' of thn or^gnxjld 
HblUliidcr, ^ whicli xh, ii^ us.scnbal uiffei's .h^tle ,.ttO'W .th^ 

brcaHifxg tmgjnfe P.lrcndy dek'^hod. . ' Thez^ ,V»M!d|y,'xno*‘^ Wfi 

in the roll ,ah‘a, plate ,yxan in,]tji» brgnkt'r; the bars nf. lfip .platp.^f^ 
^•t'aC a .slight anKlu to the.,ffyTbai;s qf , the' roll, to ,act, .jh; n 

sinxUar manner, to ,a pair p< .soisapri^. Bans ,dn<l plates : .brqnins 

are ifrcjjuently nsetl fpr llxpJi^Uur grades paper to av,ohl ruatjOfta 
dirt and bi produc/i a suffer and; less ..Viplcijl; action oii the 
Tlic time x-cquird|;l for jho.hcaiing PT^gpf tp./4;J^i,oun» 

up to lO^and qvch morp: .^ited 

the Ta^'or heater*; lho*roU aud.i4^ W 

ttxc beater, xylueh ho-s up partfMoh qr , >p5id-i^xv^,j anjd’ rfcfm ,;^q 
fowpr end a p9Wfirful.cirQxUaU)r,(^ puinP'CicwiJateBrthS;iPWM?W9’^ 
thp .beater and, disqhargc3.it t^l^rQUgli .ajniTC, ip |a,^ntixiHVnS 
in front of, tin; roll. In the pipe is fijct;cf,fi twc^>vayj valve, 

•••' ■'■ — ----’ -i" ■^ho^h'pshctV.pnljp oaa.,ha 


when tlife ,b‘?a’dng ope, ration », qomplefe thq^,.-, 

run into .tlxfe ^tutf-phests dt thq.papk nxaqlu^. 


of, this form of bearer ape tlxalj a qviickcE npd mQW,iid»oi;Pligh 




cu'laUqn of the P'^P- tdw** place .fhan, wlxon. t| 
dout^^dufy of mnl^iiig ;th«f pulp ;traynl^^^^i^c^iqBg^,fi.p 


^ ■ .,. .4,,. 1,, 

samfe lihm, and thiw,,^cnd3.tQ;ircilucc tW 

Alsu more to, cap tlw Yolh, W«asiafiittji,^Sect .yn tltft 

pulp, and le.s.s jnjwer is required th;m when the roll revolves in the 
mindle.pf the stnif an in itl^ onUoaryi if^roixaJFifcrtattww : 1 !.■; n ul F 
j^cating .cixgincs of tjuitc a .fliffcrcn^,qpiifitrup\|on.,?9:e nqij«i‘ 
used in Ainefican 'miris, iux^ alito ,t6 some p'xtent in. (Ireat 1 
THf*!Cf arc known dS rdfihers.''- Arid''th6''ttf8il‘'lmpoftdht foi. 
f ho Jordan aud- KliijljisBland' beatbt'a'^blo 'iiaUod’ imtii* tilie na^ 
the iuventoBsi*, otimodifieaticffia! of.,th«vhk ^ > o-u ^ ' i:.o'j ;j >nv( »<:;!( 

. 9 ) cOTsists, s4, ^ ^ 

and revolving at a high rate of ppcm.wifmn. an outer,K^ng, of 
febireitpondliiff shfepc; botTi 'Hxc phi^ Sd 'tiio ca^^^fe^’SfililMd 
with steel bars parallel with the shaft, but set at sughtly difieihktY' 
toqles, taking ;tl«, place qS, tlxpiborH miitha mttiqitd.!<|Rat«(of fixe 
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Hi i3iB .,two set9/(^ laars cam bo; increaaadi dr riKluced. The pulp 
^ipijV|^<iQ^ the top >0^ boater^ at ^le, smaller end of th^ cono 
i^tough a bo;a provided Vdth an 4n'aiM^ent for regulating the 
flow and pastes tjut throngh an opening ini the casing at the other 
end. Tilt: roil OP plAg revolves at frf>m to 400 revolutions 
per cnioiateE, axid rc^uirea d pdwer ttOMdiive it of from 23 to 40 h.p.j. 




j; Flc. 9 - — Jordan Beater. 


according to the work to be . done, and one, engine is capable of 
passing as much as 1000 Tb weight of dry pulp per hour. The 
Kingsland boater consists of a circular box or casing, on both 
inside faCes of Which are fixed a number of knives or bars of steel 
or broiue; inside the case is a revolving disk of metal fitted on both 
sides with corresponding and similar bars. The contact between 
«hc revolving and stationary bars can be regulated, as in the Jordan 
engine, to give the r^uired amoijint of beating action on the pulp. 
The refiner is- essentially a finishing process as an adjunct to the 
beating process projrer. The advantages to be derived from its 
use are a considomble saving in the time occupied in beating and 
the production of a more uniform, and evenly divided pulp, par- 
ticularly where a miicture of different fibres is used. By the use 
of the refiner the time occupied in the beater can be reduced by 
nearly one-half, the - half beaten pulp passing through the refiner 
frpm the beater on its way to the paper-machine. It is not, however, 
|[enerally empioye<l for the best kinds of paper. 

During the operation of beating various materials and chemicals 
are added to the pulp for the purposes of sizing, loading, colouring, 
&c. Papers for writing and most of those for printing purposes 
must be rcndercxl non-absorbent of ink or other liquid applied to 
them. To, effect this some fonu of animiU or vegetable size qr 
glue must be applied to the paper, either as a coating on the finished 
Web or sheet, or mixed with the pulp in the beating engine. The 
former, called “ tub-sizing," will be described later; the latter 
Which is known as " engine-sizing " consists in filling up the inter- 
stices of, the fibres with a chemical precipitate of finely-dividerl 
rissiti, which, when dried and heated on the cylinders of the paper- 
machine, posses.ses the property of being vdth difficulty welted 
with water. Except iii the very best qualities of paper, it is usual 
tp add to the pulp a certain quantity of cheap loading materi.al, 
such as china-c;lay or kaolin, or pearl-hardening, a chemically 
precipitated form of sulphate of lime. The addition of such loading 
ihatefial to a moderate extent, say 10 to 15 %, is Hot entirely in 
the nature of an adulterant, as it serves to close up the pores of 
the -paper, and for ordinary writing, printing and lithographic 
p^pem .reii^era the material softer, enabling it to take a much better 
and nittrc'even surface or glaze. But if added in excess it 'is detri- 
mental to' thP strength and hardness of the sheet, Most materials, 
hqiirever wll bleached, have a more or less yellowish tinge; to 
produce theriesired' ^hite .shade in the paper certain quantities of 
red and bine ih the form of pigments or dyes must be added to the 
The blues usually employed ire ultranvitine, smalts and 
fhp aniline blues/ while the red dyes dre generally preparations of 
■either cdchiAeal or the aiifHnc dyes. Otner colours are required 
hr'the'ihanufactnre of papers of different tints, and with one or 
two dxcept^ons they must be mixed with the pulp in the beater. 


There are two distinct processes of producing the finished 
pfif|J(er frorri the |7ulp, known respectively as “hand-made” 
“!jpi4chine-inade.” /Die ’ expense of manu- 
. fuicture . of .hand-made paper and the consequent 
high price render it too costly lor ordinary use; the entire process 
the machine dccupifes' a few minutes, while in the ordinary 
'df ,th^ yri^tiher it could nbt .be done by hand in less than a 


A brief descriptibn of the hand-made process will .suffice and 
it at Ithb! time fa,Qilttate the right comprehension of 


the machine process. Only the finest qualities of rags are used 
for hand-ma^' paper; and the preparation of the half-stuff is 
the same iis that already, described under treatment of i^s. 
The pulp after being prepared in the beating engine is run into 
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large che.sts from which the vat is supplied; before reaching this 
it is strained' aS on the paper-machine (see below). The sheet 
of paper is mt^e on a mould of fine wire-cloth with a removable 
frame of wood to keep the pulp from running off, extending 
slightly above the surface of the mould, called the “deckel.” 
To form the sheet, the paper-maker dips the mould into a vat 
(see 10) containing the prepared pulp, lifting up just so much 
as will make a sheet of the required thickness; as soon as the 



.Fig. II.— Mould and Deckel for hand-made paper. 


mould is removed from the vat, the water begins to drain 
through the wire-cloth and to leave the fibres on the surface 
in the form of a coherent sheet, the felting or intertwining being 
assisted by a lateral motion or “ shake ” given to the mould 
by the workman; the movable deckel is then taken off, and the 
mould is given to another workman, called the “ coucher,” 
who turns dt over and presses it against a felt, by this means 
transferring or “ couching ” the sheet from the wire to the felt. 
A number of the sheets thus formed are piled one above another 
alternately witli pieces of felt, and ffie whole is subjected to 
strong pressure to expel the water; the felts are then removed 
and the sheets are again pressed and dried, when they are ready 
for sizing. Any pattern or name required irt the sheet is obtained 
by making the wire-cloth mould in such a way that it is slightly 
mised in those parts where the pattern is needed (fig. ii); 
consequently less pulp lodges there and the paper is proportion- 
ately thinner, thus showing the exact counterpart of the pattern 
on the mould ; such are known as “ watermarks.” The expense 
of manufacturing paper in this way is very much greater than 
by machinery ; but the gain in strength, partly owing to the time 
allowed tOfthe fibres to knit togetl^r, and partly to the free 
expansion and contraction permitted them in drying, still 
maintains a steady demand for this class of paper. 

The paper-niachine' (fig. 12) consists essentially of an endless 
mould of fine wire-cloth Oh which the pulp fiowii'ahd on which a 
continuous sheet of paper is formed ; the sheet then passes through 
a series of priws rolls and Avw a number of steam-heated cylinders 
until it is dry. From ffiie bearing engines, the pulp is emptied 


Fir.. 12. -Paper- making Machine. 


the paper-machine. Th(i saml trap consists of an elevated table 
in wnich is sunk a shallow serpentine channel lined on the bottom 
with rough felt and divided throughout its length by a number of 
smail stnps of wood, behind which the impurities collect as the 
pi^ flows over them on its way to the strainers. 

The strainers are made of plates of brass or some hard and durable j 
composition v/ith fine parallel slits cut in them, through wliich the 
fibres pass, all knots and improperly divided portions 
Straiaiag. |.enajiinin^ behind; the pulp is made to pass through 
them by the rapid vibration of the platra themselves or by a strong 
suction underneath them, or sometimes by a combination of tha 
two. From the strainers the pulp flows into a long .wooden box 
or trough, of the same width as the paper- machine, called the 
'* breast-box," and thence on to the wire-cloth. The wire consists 
of a cont.inuou.s woven brass cloth, supportetl horizontally by 
small brass rolls, called " tube-rolls," carried on a 
thS^ai usually 40 to 50 ft. long and is stretched 

* * ' tight over two rolls, one at each end of the frame, 

callt^ respectively the " breast-roll ” and the " lowcr-couch roll.’* 
The ordinary gauge for the wire-cloth is 66 meshes to the inch for 
writings and printings; finer wires arc .sometimes used, however, 
up to 80 to the inch; for lower grades the mesh is coarser. The 
water, mixed with the pulp, flows from the wire-clotii by gravitation 
along the lines of contact ^twem it and the tube-rolls; ttfls water, 
which contains a considerable percentage of fibre, espe^lly from 
finely beaten pulps, drops into a flat copper or wooden tray, from 
whicn it flows into a tank and is pumpra up with the water for 
diluting the pulp so that none of it shall be wasted. From -the 
tube-rolls the. wire conveys the . pulp over a pair ^ suction-boxes 
for extracting the remaining water from the web. The width of 
the web of paper is determined by. two: continuous straps of vulcan- 
ized rubber awut li in. square, one on each sideiof the wire, called 
the "deckel-straps’*; the distance between tbiise stfiiM can be 
increaseil or diminished; they servo to guide the pulp from the 


Fro. x:j. -^D andy-roll. 

moment it spreads on the wire until it arrives at the first suctlon- 
boX, where the web is sufficiently dry to retain itt edges. The 
frame of the machine from the breast-roU to the first 
shmitt. suction-box is hung on a pair of Strang hinges, and is 
capable of a slight hoHsontal motion imparted by a horizontal 
connectihg-rod, one ehd of which is eccentricaliy keyed on to the 


of the pulp (so called because it can be made to give to the paper 
any desired water-marking). The " 4 andy-roU " (fig- iH) i-* a light 
skeleton cylinder covered with wire-cloth on which small ^ _ 
pieces of wire are soldered representing the water-mark 
to be reproduced in the paper. From (Jie last suction- ^ 

box the half-dried sheet of pulp passes between the ^ . 

" couch-roUs^" so called ftoht the corre.Hponding operation 
of couching m hand-made papen whicn, by pressing out most of the 
remaining moisture, impart sumcient consistency to the paper to 
enable it to leave the wire; both rolls are covered with a felt jacket, 
and the top one is provided with levers and weights to increase or 
diminish the pressure on the web. The paper is now fully . 
formed, and is next carried by means' of endless fdts 
between two and sometimes three pairs of rres.H-rolls * 
to extract the remaining moisture, and to obliterate as much as 
possible the impression of the wire-cloth from the undcr-side of 
the web. The web of paper is finally dried by passing it 6ye^ a 
series of hollow steam-heated drying cyiindem. flrtven oi^fro]p,^e 
other by gearing. The slower and more gradiMA the dryiz^ Ffieitess 
the better, as the change on the fibres of tho .liVih duet to we'imjbid 
contraction in drying Ts thereby , not. so efiri^ve, 


required at one time is not so gitcit Uktly tq 

quality of the paper; the heatma enrfkdc Ihould ther^ote w;as 
larg^ as possible, and a great number of eVunders k rebnirfKbi^ 
that the machines are driven at high sp^s. The cyllnd^ sirc 
so placed that both surfaces of the web' are alternately inrC6ii|^t 


so placed tnat both sunaces ot tne wcD are alternately inrcoHpct 
with the heating surface. All the cylinders ■ except the fiUiti tl||!^pr 
three with which the moist paper tt»mee,in contact and 
greatest evaporation occurs, ate nfcksed by Continuous 
felts. The drying cylinders are generally ,divided info "tv^O sets 
between which is placed a pair of highly polished chilled iron rolls 
heated by steam, called " nip-rolls," or " smoothejES,” the puipofo 
of which is to flatten or smooth the surface of , the paper while in 
'a p.artially dry condition^ ' Before being reeled up at the end of 
the machine the web of paper is pa^ed through two .w- J 'k-L 
or more sets of: " calenders,'’ according to the degree . 
of surface or smoothness required.: These, calenders consist rif a' 
vertical stack of chilled iron roAs, generally five in number, revolving 
one upon another, and one 00 more of : which arc bored dnd hentcd 
by steam; pressure can bn applic<I m the. stack as requiri^ byi 
means of levers and screws. The web of paper iS!.now.aiOtind. hp 
in long reels at the end of the machine. ir .1 i,,.i 

Paper-machines are ndw ' usually driven by tVrd kepafata ‘itcanw 
engines. The first, rtinnihg At a constant spCerf, ^Srfveb the stn&tersf 
pumps, Shake motion, Ac. , while the second," Working' the papw- 
machine, varies in speed aAcoirding to the- rate‘a» 
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iwTIj? pcw«rMpQnflHs|c4!bjf,t^i<^ wiliiavei*j?0 

|SW(i 49;W!.I09: h-l>-.L->l1w.-.d!r^ring ,c--^---* ' "• 


_ j ,tho pppar-iiaacM 

x jifi i(Ki$i>«imeAl>P 9 iMikli 9 et: foe :theiitwo steatrif^ 

,^ut;i%flW!twaMyvt^<^ (idving- ongiBo into tin 

tlieat ift lljo stpaw for drying 
«W jlhM<ji^p^i«>vly»i>iteCbi)satyii with livO 

steam. The speed of the machine has fro<iuently to be altered 
while hi motion. An alteration of a few feet jier minute edn 'W 
effcctwl, by changing the drivi^-speed of the steam-engine governor; 
for, -a gx*aw change the machino must be stopped and other driving- 
whpcls IspMtituted. Arrangements are matfo in the driving-gear 
byiwhiithMe vm^si^s, parts of, the m^hihO slightly altered 

ig hii^i^ftlpfttivojy to one another, to allow, lor the varying con- 
tl^ctjl^hr ,«|pai«»on etff the fmper' weliVfcr dlflept^t feds and , 
tavcrage;;^^«|!^;,Of a fiapet-ihaclwae 
tedium vijej^f^t-^ 

Uewspap^, &et,;;tl»b eimdiriiile'"ia dflven 
f^j#JU(teh as ioo and 400 it. The width 

varies ^catly in dificrent mills, from about 60 in. to 
as mfcch as 150 in. wide. Mills running on higher clas.scs of papers 
as p rule use narrow machines, as these make a closer and more 
ev<»^jBh eet efj jflfieg^fe^ aaea. On fine writiM-paprs an 

awera^ machine will mafce lfoni 26 to 40 tons per wcck, While for 
common printing and newspapers the weekly outimt will an^unt 
to 50 to 70 tons. ■ 

All Iiand-mado papers, and many of the be^ classes of machine- 
made papers, instead of being sized in the bcathr with a preparation 
Tub,MiMin, " tuh^itM/' that is, coatel 

with a solution of rot&tln. ^ Such topprs, whea jpacldnc- 
Ifi^a 8lrii(g^t,f;6^' the drying dyUn^ 

- then 1^ mwly tl^rduijb a tub or 

ipatqj^Mut^, pf attiilpai glim tw gelatin mixed 
"u,nt ^hri^ali^Jtihftor passinn'tlii^g'h a p*lr. of 
*he sv^arfluoua sizc{ web is rcel^ up 
‘ ter BOmp time for tha aiwj to set. The 
■M cohdnfteits travelling tapes over a 


made, arc recletl 
in the rough stat< 
vat containj' 
with a cci 
brass rolls 
again and 
paper is thm li 



long series of open skeleton drums, ^bout 4 it. in diameter, iiT>ifif» 



which rcimlve -hulls fordetdatihg a circalatioil of hot air; rows of- 

stvrimj-pipoa underiwttth ifhe 'liiie of 'dnifna' furnish the heatt for' 

dryinbt ' ■ » 4 ow> and gntdfhal dtymg 'iB essential to this, procow to 

get the full benefit of the shafig > properties of the giilatia.i f In 

haitffci|||a4«Rp«(jwr%4hw fh#^ by Imjidfwlu of tbr^u' pr 

hyc ffttnfia gawwiiWit tolution and betwt^n 

a pete wf' ,th4n.,tlowlsif! di?iw ,en rope lines or, I' tribl^ " 

in. •<stfwmTht^lM 


ThwnheaTW fcmdsinf^p ghieeiil on the pappr*«»achm« to 

the pdeariiOTgiasrbfcforo-dysc^^ , FoE the bettor -^ss. or very 
} highty-giaHed ; papers' ujiril thf^ that are tufbraikaiyiw ., p ^ 

I subsr^uen* ig^iVsteg proceas te roquiredi; this; is offeoted; 

; byishceh.orvplatet-gfarmg and iby eupernDalotKleritig or 
web-glaaingi.- /fh8!plato*glar:i«g>|WoC»» is adopted mauilii iter'tho 
best grades of writing-papcr.s, as it gives a smoother, higher and 
htero^iermanent gloss than has yet been imitated by the roll-caleniler. 
In this method each sheet is placed by hand between two zinc or 
copper plates until a pile of sheets amd plates has been formed 
sufficient to make a handful for passing thteugh the giiazing-rQjls; 
this handful of about t-wo .quires or jifiieets of paper, is then 
passed liackwwri^a and forwards between’ two chilled-iroi^ ri6lls 
geafiag^^' t^Mtaito A considerable preaptiffe chq be brought tri war 
upori thf .-tbplroll by^ layers and weight)ii, of by a pair of scr^Ws; Ihe 
'{Wegdure.dfi w rolls, ^uid the number <?! tihies the handful is yi^ed 
tSiroi^gh, sire Varied according to the gmoiint of gloss required 1 011 
the pa]^. The super-Calend« (see fig. 14) is used to imitate the 
plate-glazed surface, partly as a matter of economy in cost, but 
prineimlly for the high surfaces required on pajiers for books and 

i ierioclicals to show up wood-cuts and photographic illustrations, 
t usually consists of a stack of chilled cast-iron rolls, alternating 
witli rolls of compressed cotton or paper so that the web at each 
-ai|V^ lietween cotton and iron ; it will be seen from the illustration 
that there are two,^tton rolls together in the stack for the i#urpose 
d^reverelng thd'aci^n tin thb psif^ ii^d sti th^kih^ biSth side^Mke; 
pihjssuro is applied to the rolls at the top by compound levers and 
wfights or jgirev/s. 'J A very high suflace cam be quickly given to 
paper by toeWsi mth of heat; the lurifieiihds known 

as '^btoniimMfg/!’ aridi ffi tts<kl tnostiy for pif^fs and 

wrappirigs whoirp qitte tirily ra fha we^ to be 

giaJw. It te pabduefid by thfi friction. of a foil on one 

of .cotton «jr pap^i the torioi ot tbo being as 4 to 5; 

8t«am te admitted to the Inimfshing irbh toll. 

./ At the tiid of the tbth ceatiiry ft large and tfli^aaihg <tomand 
sprang up for papers embossed With a special pattern, .such Us 
linen-finish, &c.; these are used princtoally for fancy writing- 
papers, programmes, menu-cards, &c. This embos.sing is effected 
usually on the plate-glazing machine, in the case of linen and 
similar finishes by enclosing each sheet of paper between two 
pieces of linen or other suitable material to give trie desired texture 
or paMcrn on the .surface of the .she(^t. Each sheet of papbr with 
its two pieces of cloth is placed between zinc plato.s and pas.scd 
backw^d^ anti forwards bctwRcn the rolls of tju} macliinc as in 

^ lixr^pt ?or special, puipoecs, su,ch for example aa for u.??. in ^9. 
continuous iptoitingripachinc, paper is usually sent from Uic mill 
in the form of sheets. A number of rods of pander Is cattiir* 
hung on; spindle* between two .upright frames to feed ;, *'" "** ■ 
tile cuttipgrtoSMdtine (see fig. 15); the various webs of paper arc 
drawn, forward , together through two small rollers, aud ripped into 
width>t of the requirpd. .^izc, Iw means of a number of ;pairs ot citoftldf 
knives or " {sUtters ” ; they then pass between .anptlier pair of rollers, 

I and over a brng dead-khite fitted across the cutUne-machinc, on 
which they arc opt into sheets by ai|otlicr transverse, knife iastcued 
I to a .xcyolying drum and acting, .with the dead-knifo like a large 

S h of sheafs. The cut sheets then fall upon an eudless travelling 
t, ffT>m .which they ,ajo .stacked in piles by, boys. It is often 
necessary,, as in the, case of water- maikod pa{x;rs, that the sheets 
should ^ cut' with great oxactnesa so that the designs shall 



is pla^ a,jm^asiiri.ngTdr«m,i;Whieh receives an osQUlating motion 

andj cap, - be, adinatosT by; suitable, injwhanism. to draw .tb* , exact 
amownii pi paper for.i|Wi|rd,tofnthei lepgjh of requte^. 

. AU' that tflow reriiaiqa to done b<»fPto the paperi is ready for 

the ritorltoi is over.ha»;^ sheetirigi , thiaion^aition conaisto. in. 

sorting auitiali kfoaklsdi, wotted; pr.,A>n»agpd .sbgatsj .or ^>heeta. of, 


INDIA PAPER] 

dilfieremt shadM ot colour, &c.; this tnthStn consi<l(^bl«' tim« att<1 
. Bateh, sheet has to Ijo, .paWied ifi rwiew sepaxataiy. 

Spritiug js usu^Uy .iw;^p;ed t(y yftwo^,. Papers arc 
aawKriw ^ a yyje sorted i^to tBjrcc different qualities, l^nown in 
the trade fespeeiively k‘s " pcrlcct,’* “ rctree " ahd " broke the 
best of the deifMl^ve sheets forml the second quality “ rctreo/' a 
term derived from the Frenoli tiwd r<!<»iw ito draw out), ami arc 
sold at a^re^ticcdi price; sheets that are torn or. (lamage<l or too 
badly marked to pass for ths; thirc,! quality " broke," arc returned 
to the mill to be'reptih’O^ ^wste paper. 

\Paper ^ ^ m sheets oi different si?es and is jnade up 
inio' realms containing from 480 to 316 sheeta: these sizes 
SiifPt, of qoirespondto different trade naitifes, such for example 

Paper. i^s foo^scap,, post,, demy, royal, 8tc.;| the following 
am thn qrdin^ sizes 


PAPER 


7^35 


Of not less itriportaiiW art the quiiUtl^.s ttliicK'BlAottfc tb.'cSajilk 
M a chemical or mhttn're, which Vei ft‘)’jW'acrarii 

composition j (i) the 'liibillty' to' 'chance under’ 'WhiWyd;'''WH- 
ditibns of stora^ 'iitd use it 'rtay bd su'bjectdd'|{?.^*^’lmr hll 
papers to bfe used for any pcrmahefit puf^se theye^pfi^SSMl 
and' themical qualitifeS must ultimately rahk aii 
wuisumption and production' of papeii,. ' ' < ■ - 9 <n 

. In England and Wafpe in ipoy, therp werc 207 nuUe, using, apo 
machines and 99 vats for, nand-made , paper : in ScpUan4,i59,mi!is 
and 111 machinet; in Ireland] 7 tnllls and' ik iiihchincs.^'A 
«Etimats of the amount of'capCtw ambtokUd' in'^e'fhdtf^ry'taiay be 
formed on the basis that average mills' Would represent from 


" Papers. 

DraWihg arid Bobik Pupci^. 

Printing Papers. j 

Pott. . , s 

Foolscap.. . .' . 
Double foelScap . 
FooEcap and third 
Foolscap and half . 
Pinched, post , ' . 
Sihiatl post . . . 
Large post . . . 
Double latgp post . 
Medium . t • 

Inches. 

' ^ * 5 . 
I.1i ><; ici 
toil X 26i 
Xli X 22 
.t 3 i X 248 
144 X l8i 

15I X 19 

164 X 21 

2 t X .33 
j 8 X 23 

SeSfiStn .’ .* ! 
Royal .... 
Super-royal . . 

Imperial . , . 
Elephant. ., 
Double elephant 
Colombier . . 
Atlas .... 
Antiquarian . . 

inchcp. . 
I 5 i X go , 
173 X 22^ 
19 X 24 
toi X 27 ■ 

22 X 30 

23 X 28 
. 2 bh ^ .10 

23 i X Uh 

36 X 34 

31 X 53 

Demy , * f . 
Double demy . 
■Quaddenly. . 
Doujlde fooEcap 
Royal. . . . 

Double royal . 
Double crown . 
Quad prown . . 
Imperial . . . 

inehos, 

» 5 .i X 

17 X 27 

20 X 25 , 
25 X 40 

20 X 30 

30 X 40 

22 X 30 


uriuw tiupvA.ts ^ciUM w&pui ts. Uk, 

and malidfms in 

AuTBORitTiss.>^mot',' 'i^echnology 
of the. VaPf^+tradft^'.if^aptpr 

■18^4): Cross amf 'dh 

Int/san Ffiwj and Fibtvtftfi^fibs/amtis 
(Lopdftp,. Iimg); v3„ 


With the enormously increased production of paper and the 
great reduction in price witliin recent years, it has been found 
that the ** science ’* of paper-making lias scarcely 
advanced with the same rapid strides as the art 
itself. Although ,a sheet of paper made to-day differs 
little as a fabric from thc^pajpiers of earlier epochs, the introduc'* 
tioif of new and cheaper forms of vegetable hbres and the 
auxiliary methods of treating them hav? caused a great change 
in the quality, strength and lastjng power of the manufactured 
article. The undue introduction of excessive quantities ot 
mechaiJical Qr ground wpod-pulp in the period rSip-iSSo into 
the cheaper qualities of printing-papers^ particularly in Germany, 
first drew attention to this matter, since it was notiaed that 
books printed on paper in whith much of this material had been 
used soon begjan to discolour and turn brown where exposed 
to the air or light, and after a time the paper became brittle. 
This important question began to be scientifically investigated 
in Gernuiny about the year 1885 by the Imperial Testing 
Institution in Berlin,. A schume of testing papers has been 
formulated and officially adopted by which the chemical and 
physical properties of different papers are ootnparad and brought 
to numerical expression. The result of these, investigations haa 
been the fixing of certain standards of quality for papers intended 
for differerit purposes. These qualities are grouped and defined 
under sudi heads as the following 

expressed in termS oi tlie weight or strdin which the 
pa^oriwUl support. 


per unit of Vbliihie. 


;A^Uclf 

. Imports, 

. Exports. j 

Weighl. 

Vfduc. 

Weight. 

Value, 

Paper, pniwinted * , « „ 4 - 
; ; ; 

Totu. 

26P;o3^ 

£ 

9,917,954 
621,293 
.. 1,134.568 

Toni. 

87,055 

£ 

2,342,426 


449, 

3,673,815 



Rj4g^, linen and c9[tton . . , 

Esparto and other vcgetible fibres 
Wood-pulp — 

Chemical 

Mteehnnioal . • ! * • * * • • 

tol939 

202,523 

282,098 

193,756 

206,t5t 

738,834 

*,396,856 

915,491 

. 122, pop 

firnduding other 
paper-making 
materials.}. 

75.*»739 


697,416 

4,*S7,33» 





, , . Plppidi’ 

^ — 1 ' i Maefutu (Brimswick, x87h); jPipiat*- 

iaiitihatian (with . atlas), (Weimar, .1818.1); Giriffiiii and Litjfalo, . I Ar 
Cltemistry of Paptr-imking (New York, 1894)1 HtvrbtvguPapieir*^ 
frufiing (Berlin, 188B; Eng. tranx.by. P,. N. J^anh, Ixitidoii); 
id„ Mikpoifiopisekp Untersuehnnq dap Papiept (BtarKn* i887>i Hof* 
nmnn, Handbuch dpv Papier^faPrikaiion (Berlin, . 1897); .tiUtyor, 
Fabtfiftation des Papier & (Brunswick, 1886); Indian ^vemmenh 
Feport on the MannfqatHre of Paper and Paper Puip in Bnnmtah 
(Lond<m, 1906); Schubprt, Die Cellupite^iabrihatifin (Beriift, 1897)) 
id., Die Praxie der Papier fabrikaiion (Berlin, 1898); id., Bte Uaia* 
stoff-ader Hnlmhliff-iahriktUiAn (Bertinj! 1898)? Sindall; (Paper 
Technology (London ^ i,gfxaTi90i) ; “Report otE the Committaa oki 
thu Deterioration vf papur,” Sociqtiyiof Ajrts (Lon.ck»,’ 1898)1 
Wyatt, " Paper-niaking " Proa, Hsi, ,C. E. Ixxix. (Lowdom ItSBy); 
id., " Siaing Pain*? with Roein/' Proa. Inst. C.E, aUtij (Lkindbni 
1887); Paper’Mahm' Monthly lop/mal (Lonilon, ainbo 1872) ; Papat* 
Trade Jonrnal (Now York, wnce, 187a);. Papffr-irr»fc^ .(Berlin j 
since 1870). . (J. W. Ww)' 

India Papei'. — ^Thls name iii given to a i-ci'y thin hnd lij^ti 
but tough ,hHd opaqpe kiu4 ,oI, pqper^ 
printing books— cspeqiqljy which it Is ^esMln 

reduce jju: bulk and weight far hs possible. witta?qt impwrin© 
their <lur,ap 4 it)( or 4 wimsh“?g ' .tbeh type- 'I’he . nafl^g waa 
originally given m England, about the midw of the i8th centgry^ 
to a aoft, absorbent paper of a pale boff shade, imporitedi.fflpm 
drinp, where it was marje by.lwhd on a papcr-uMdcmg frame 
generally simijfti: to that.upcd.m Europ?, ..I'ha naflup prpl^ly 
prigihated iu the prevailing toudency, .down to th,eiepd<.Qf ,the. 
18th century, to despribq as “ Indian’' anything wlwh'Cwne 
from, the Tar Ea^t (cf. Indian, ink). ..Thjs.aortmll^ paper, 
was u.sed for printing piarliest .ahd finest, impir^onpr 
engravings, hepce known ns “ Indiftiproofs,;' t K. , Vi, 

Th^ name 9 f India ;pqpfi:. is,, now ehiefly associateQliiWith 
European (espeeialily ;Brii;ish), manhine-imidc, , thim) 
printing papers u^d in the highest 
. of book-printing.,,. In 1941 aa.„Gidoi 4 
graduate brought h<mke fiiom jtba Far 
East a small quantity of extremely thin 
paperj wliich; was manifestly .more opaqite. 
.and tougbj top its. weight, than any paper 
then m^de in Europe. He presented it 
to' thei Oxford. .University Press, aiid ik 
184a; Thomas Combe, printer tot thb 
IlniYeesity, used it; for 24 <»>pies 1 the 
^pnmllast. Bible then in existetoceLUDia- 
mond a 4 t(»o- These hooka /were^tsutcely 
thii4i0f the usual thickness,, •and iwtitq 
re^rded .witfe greal^ il1teresti<!one wan 
ptesentod to Queen Victoria,!' aadMUiie 
i.M ito ' iBithev ; persotuk ' .Cdmbh 'tded 




PAPHLAGONIA— PAPHOS 


to trace thp source of this paper. In 1874 a copy 
. Bible fell into the hajjids .of Henry Frowde^ and expert- 
ipents were instituted ,at the Oxfpni University paper-mills 
fit Woivercote with the object of producing similar pa{^r. 
jCta the. 24th pf August 1875 an impression of the Bible, similar 
iii aU resppets to that of 1^2, was placed on sale by the Oxford 
University Press. The feat of, compression was regarded as 
astounding, the demand was enormous, and in a very short 
time "f5P, OOP copies of this?* Oxford India paper Bible” had 
bceih'sold. Many other editions cf the Bible, besides other books, 
were iprmted on the Oxford India paper, and the marvels of 
compression accomplished by its use created great interest at 
the Paris Exhibition of 1900. Its strength was as remarkable 
as its Kghtncss;. VPltiitUes of 1500 pages were suspended for several 
months by ^ single leaf, as thin as tissue, and when they were 
examined at the close of the exhibition, it was found that the 
leaf had not started, the paper had not stretched, and the 
volume closed as well as ever. The paper, when subjected 
tp ^vem rubbing, instead of breaking into holes like ordinary 
printing paper, assumed a texture resembling chamois leather, 
and a ^rip 3 in. wide was found able to support a weight of 
28 lb without yielding. 

The succew of the Oxford India paper led to similar experiments 
hy other ihanufactnrers, and there were in iqio nine mills (two each in 
England, Germany and Italy, oneeach in France, Holland and Belgium) 
in which India paper was* being produceci. India p.T.per is mostly 
made upon a Foiirarinier machine in continuous lengths, in contra- 
dwtinction to a hand-made paper, which cannot be made of a greater 
sine than the frame employed in its production. The material 
used in its manufacture is chiefly rag, with entire freedom from 
mechanical wood pnlp. The opacity of modem India pajK'r, so 
remarkable in view Of the thinness of the sheet, is mainly due to the 
admixture of a large proportion of mineral matter which is rctainctl 
by the fibres. The extraordinary properties of this paper are due, 
not <to the use of special ingredients, hut to the peculiar care neces- 
sary in the treatment of the fibres, which are specially " beaten ” in 
the beating engine, so as to give Strength to the paper, and a capacity 
for retauung a large percentage of mineral matter. Ilie advantage 
gained by the use of India {Mipfir Is the diminution of the weight and 
bulk of a volume— usually to about one- third of those involved by 
the, use of good ordinary printing paper — without any alteration 
in theiaire and legibility of its type and without any loss of opacity, 
which is an absolute nf.*ccssity in all papers used lor high-class book 
printing to prevent the type showing through. (W. E. G. F.) 

PAPHLAGONIA, an ancient district of Asia ^Minor, situated 
on the EuxineSea between' Bithynia and Pontns, separated from 
Galatih by a prolongation to the cast of the Bithyman Olympus. 
According to Strabo, the river Parthenius formed the western 
limit of' the region, which was bounded on the east by the Halys. 
Although the Paphlagonians play scarcely any part in history, 
they were one of the most ancient nations of Asia Minor {Iliad, 
ii. 851:). , They are mentioned by Herodotus among the races 
conquered by Croesus, and they sent an important contingent 
tO' the ailtiy of Xerxes in 480 s.c. Xenophon speaks of them 
aLs» being govemcfd by a prince of their own, without any reference 
to the neighbouring satraps, a freedom due, perhaps, to the 
nature of the country, with its lofty mountain ranges and 
diflieu¥t pasrses. At a later period Paphlagonia passed under 
the IdcKcedonian kings, and after the death of Alexander the 
Great it was assigned, together with Cappadocia and Mysia 
tO'iBumenes. It continued, however, to be governed by native 
princes until it was absorbed by the encroaching power of Pontus. 
The< rulers of that dynasty became masters of the greater part 
<rf Paphlagonia a-s early as the reign oL Mithradates JIT. (302- 
266 B.C.), but it was not till that of Bbarnaces I. that Sinope 
fell into their hands (183 b.cj). this time the whole 

province was incorporated with tJle' kingdom of Pontus until 
the fall of the great Mithradates (65 b.c,). Pompey united 
the coast districts of Papihlagonia with the province of Bithynia, 
but left the interior of thi' country under the native princes, 
atit^> the ‘dynasty became extinct and the whole country was 
incorpbrated in the Roman > eibpire; All these rulers appear 
to have borne the name of i^llaemenes, as a token that they 
daimed. descent from the chieftain of thgt name who figures 
ia. the lUad as leader of. the Paphlfigdilians. Under the R oman 


'Empire Faphl^onia, with the greater part of Pontus, was united 
into one province with Bithyniai as we find to have been the 
case in the time of the younger Pliny; but the name was still 
retained by geographers, though its boundaries are not distinctly 
defined by Ptolemy. It reappears as a separate province in 
the 5th century (Hierocles, Syneed. c. 33). 

The ethnic relations of the Paphlagonians are very , uncertain. 
It seems perhaps most probable that they belonged to the same 
race as the Cappadocians, who held the adjoining province of 
Pontus, and were undoubtedly a Semitic race. Their language, 
however, would appear from StrabU to have been distinct. 
Equally obscure is the relation between the Paphlagonians 
and the Eneti or Heneti (mentioned in connexion with them 
in the Homeric catalogue), who were supposed in antiquity to 
be the ancestors of the Veneti, who dwelt at the head of the 
Adriatic. But no trace is found in historical times of any tribe 
of that name in Asia Minor. 

The greater part of Paphlagonia is a rugged mountainous 
country, but it contain.s fertile valleys, and produces great 
abundance of fruit. The mountains arc clothed with dense 
forests, which are conspicuous for the quantity of boxWbod 
which they furnish. Hence its coasts were from an early period 
occupied by Greek colonics, among which the flourishing city of 
Sinope, founded from Miletus about 630 b.c., stood preTcminent, 
Amastris, a few miles east of the Parthenius, became important 
under the Macedonian monarcKs; while Amisus, a colony of 
Sinope, situated a short distance east of the Halys, and therefore 
not strictly in Paphlagonia as defined by Strabo, rose to be almost 
a rival of its parent city. The most considerable towns of the 
interior were Gangra, in ancient times the capital of the Paphla- 
gonian kings, afterwards called Germanicopolis, situated near the 
frontier of Galatia, and Pompeiopolis, in the valley of the Atonias 
(a tributary of the Halys), near which were extensive mines 
of the mineral called by Strabo sandarake (red arsenic), 
which was largely exported from Sinope. 

Sco Hommairc dc Hell, Voyage en Turquie (Paris, ; 854-1 860); 
W. J. Hamilton, Researches (London, 1842); W. M. Ramsay, Hist. 
Geog. of Asia Minor (London, 1890). 

PAPHOS, an ancient city and sanctuary on the west coast 
of Cyprus. The Sanctuary and older town (Pakepaphos) lie at 
Kouklia, about 20 m. west of Limasol, about a mile inland on 
the left hank of the Diorizo River (anc. Bocarus), the mouth of 
which formed its harbour. New Paphos (Papho or Baflo), 
which had already superseded Old Paphos in Roman times, 
lies TO m. farther west, and i m. south of modern Ktima, at 
the other end of a fertile coast-plain. Paphos was believed to 
have been founded either by the Arcadian Agapenor, returning 
from the Trojan War {c. 1180 b.c.), or by his reputed contem- 
porar>’ Cinyras, whose clan retain^ royal privileges down to 
the Ptolemaic conquest of Cyprus in 295 b.c., and held the 
Paphian priesthood till the Roman occupation in 58 B.c. The 
town certainly dates back to the close of the Mycenaean Bronze 
age, and had a king Eteandros among the allies of Assur-bani-pal 
of Assyria in 668 B.c.* A later king of the game name is 
commemorated by two inscribed bracelets of gold now in 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York. In Hellenic times 
the kingdom of Ps^ihos was only second to Salamis in extent 
and influence, and bordered on those of Soli and Curium. 

Papho.s owes its ancient fame to the cult of the ” Paphian 
goddess ” (17 Ila^ia Tdvauraa, OT ^ Ha^ia, in in,scriptions, or simpler 
17 tfca), a nature-worship of the same type as the cults of Phoeni- 
rian Astartc, maintained by a college of orgiastic ministers, prac- 
tisin|[ sensual excess and self-mutilation.** The Gteeks identified 
both; this and a similar cult at Ascaloh with their own worship 
of Aphrodite,** find localized at Paphos the legend of her birth 
from the sea foam, which is in fact accumulated here, on certain 
winds, in ihasses more than a foot deep.* Her grave also was 

‘ E, Schrader, Abh. h. Preuss. Ak. Wiss. (1879), pp. 3>-36; 
k. Preuss. Ak. Wise. (1890), pp. •3.3F-344' 

3 Alihan, c. graecos, 10. On adl these cults see J. G. Fraser, Adonis, 
Attis, Osiris (London, 1906). 

Herod., i. tofi: see iurtl]«r Astarte, Aphrodite. 

* OberhuraniM, Dm Inaei Cypom (Munich, 1903)1 PP> xoS-ixo. 
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shown in this city. She was worshipped, under the form of 
a conical stone, in an open-air sanctuaiy of the usual Cypriote 
type (not unlike those of Mycenaean Greece), the general form 
of which is known from representations on late gems, and on 
Roman imperial coins its ground plan was discovered by 
excavations in 1888.^ It suffered repeatedly from earthquakes, 
and was rebuilt more than once; in Roman times it consisted 
of an open court, irregularly qu^rangular, with porticoes and 
chambers on three sides; and a gateway through them on the 
east. The position of the sacred stone, and the interpretation 
of many details shown on the gems and coins, remain uncertain. 
South of the main court lie the remains of what may be either 
an earlier temple, or the traditional tomb of Cinyras, almost 
wholly destroyed except its west wall of gigantic stone slabs. 

After the foundation of New Paphos and the extinction of 
the Cinyrad and Ptolemaic dynasties, the importance of the 
Old Town declined rapidly. Though restored by Augustus 
and renamed SebastA, after the great earthquake of 15 b.c., 
and visited in state by Titus before his Jewish War in 79 b.c., 
it was ruinous and desolate by Jerome’s time”; but the prestige 
of its priest-kings partly lingers in the exceptional privities 
of the patriarch of the Cypriote Church (see Cyprus, Church of). 

New Paphos became the administrative capital of the whole 
island in Rolemaic and Roman days, as well as the head of one 
of the four Roman districts ; it was also a flourishing commercial 
city in the time of Strabo, and famous for its oil, and for 

diamonds ” of medicinal power. There was a festal procession 
thence annually to the ancient temple. In a.d. 960 it was 
attacked and destroyed by the Saracens. The site shows a 
Roman theatre, amphitheatre, temple and other ruins, with 
part of the city wall, and the moles of the Roman harbour, with 
a ruined Greek cathedral and other medieval buildings. Outside 
the walls lies another columnar building. Some rock tombs 
hard by may be of earlier than Roman date. 

See W. H. Engel, Kypros (Berlin, 1841) (classical allusions) ; M. R. 
James and others,, Journ, Htllenic Studies, Ik. 147 sqq. (history and 
archaeology); G. F. HUl, Brit, Mus, Cat. Coins 0/ Cyprus (London, 
1904) (corns) ; art. " Aphrodite " in Roscher's Lexicon der gr. u. 
rdm. Mythologie; also works cited in footnotes, and article Cyprus. 

(J. L, M.) 

PAPIAS, of Hierapolis in Phrygia, one of fhe Apostolic 
Fathers ” {g.v.). His Exposition of the Lord’s Oracles, the prime 
early authority as to the Gospels of Matthew and Mark (see 
Gospels), is known only through fra^ents in later writers, 
chiefly Eusebius of Caesarea {H, E, iii. 39). The latter had 
a bias against Papias on account of the influence which his work 
had in perpetuating, through Irenaeus and others, belief in 
a millennial reign of Christ upon earth. He calls him a man 
of smaU mental capacity, who took the figurative language 
of apostolic traditions for literal fact. This may have bwn so 
to some degree; but Papias (whose name itself denotes that he 
was of the native Phrygian stock, and who shared the enthusi- 
astic religious temper characteristic of Phiygia, see Montanism) 
was nearer in spirit to the actual Christianity of the sub-apostolic 
age, especially in western Asia, than Eusebius realized. In 
Fapias’s circle the exceptional in connexion with Christianity 
seemed quite normal. Eusebius quotes from him the resurrec- 
tion of a dead person * in the experience of “ Philip the Apostle ” 
— who had resided in Hierapolis, and from wh<Me daughters 
Papias derived the story — and also the drinking of poison 
(“ when put to the test by the unbelievers,” says Philip of Side, 
by ” Justus, sumamed Barsabbas ”) without ill effect.® Papias 

^ G. F. Hill, Brit. Mus, Cat, Coins of Cyprus (London, 1904), pis. 
xv.-xviii. (coins of Paphos), pi. xxvi. (other coins and gems). 

B M. R. James, E. A. Gardner, and omers, Joum. Hetlenie Studies, 
ix. «4, 147 sqq. 

» Dio Cass. liv. 23, 7; Strabo 683; Tac. Hist. 2, a sqq.; Jerome, 
Vit. Hilarionis. For the “ Paphian Diamonds ” (Pliny, Nat. Htst. 
Kxxvii. 58). see £. Oberhummer, loe. eit. p. 183. For the fame of 
Paphian oil see Horn. Od. viii* 362 sqq. ; Hymn Aphr. 58 sqq. ; Isidore, 
engines, xvii. 7, 64. 

* '* The mother of Manaim*' (cf. Acts xiii. i), according to the 
citation in Philip of SkUB. 

• Perhaps this is the basis of a clause in the secondary ending to 
Mark's Gospel (xvi. 18). 


also believed a revolting stoiy as to the supernatural swelling 
of the body of Judas Iscariot. But if he was credulous of 
marvels, he was careful to insist on good evidence for what he 
accepted as Christ’s own teaching, in the face of current 
unauthorized views. Papias was a pioneer in the habit, 
later so general, of taking the work of the Six Days {Hexaetntron) 
and the account of Paradise as referrii^ mystically to Qxrist 
and His Church (so says Anastasius of Sinai). 

About his date, which is important in connexion with his 
witness, there is some doubt. Setting aside the exploded 
tradition that he was martyred along with Polycarp {c. a.d. 
iSS)» we have the witness of Irenaeus that he was “ a com- 
panion (craipor) of Polycaip,” who was bom not later than 
A.D. 69. We may waive his other statement that Papias was 
“ a hearer of John,” owing to the possibilily of a false mference 
in this case. But the fact that Irenaeus thouj(ht of him as 
Polycarp’s contemporary and “ a man of the old time ” {ipxtuoi 
Avijp), together with the affinity between the religious tei^endes 
described in Papias’s Preface (as quoted by Eusebius) and 
those reflected in the Epistles of Folycarp and Ignatius, all 
point to his having flourished in the first quarter of tlm and 
century. Indeed, Eusebius, who deals with him along with 
Gement and Ignatius (rather than Polycarp) under the reign 
of Trajan, and before referring at all to Hadrian’s reign (a.d. 
117-138), suggests that he wrote ® about ajs. 115. It has been 
usual, however, to assign to his work a date e. 130-140, or even 
later. No fact is known inconsistent with c. 60-135 as the 
period of Papias’s life. Eusebius (iii. 36) calls him *' bishop ” 
of Hierapolis, but whether with go(^ ground is uncertain. 

Papias uses the term ” the Elders,” or Fathers of the Christian 
community, to describe the original witnesses to Christ’s 
teaching, i.e. his personal disciples in particular. It was their 
tmditions as to the purport of that teaching which he was 
concerned to preserve., But to Irenaeus the term came to 
mean the primitive custodians of tradition derived from these, 
such as Papias and his contemporaries, whose traditions Papias 
committed to writing. Not a few such traditions Irenaeus 
has embodied in his work Against Heresies, so preserving in some 
cases the substance of Papias’s Exposition (see Lightfoot, 
Apostolic Fathers, 1891, for these, as for all texts bearing on 
Papias). 

See articles in the Did. of Christian Biog., Diet, of Christ and the 
Gospels, and Hauck’s Realencyklopddie, xiv., in all oi which further 
references will be found. (J. V. B.) 

PAPIER mAch£! (French for mashed or pulped paper), 
a term embracing numerous manufactures in which paper pulp 
is employed, pressed and moulded into various forms other 
than uniform sheets. The art has long been practised in the 
East. Persian papier mach6 has long been noted, and in Kashmir 
under the name of kar-i-kalamdani, or pen-tray work, the 
manufacture of small painted boxes, trays and cases of papier 
m&ch6 is a characteristic industry. In Japan articles are ixuuie 
by gluing t^ether a number of sheets of paper, when in a 
damp condition, upon moulds. China also produces elegant 
papier mach6 articles. About the middle of the i8th century 
papier mach6 work came into prominence in Europe in the form 
of trays, boxes and other small domestic articles, japanned 
and ornamented in imitation of Oriental manufactures of the 
same class, or of lacquered wood; and contemporaneously 
papier mflch6 snuff-boxes ornamented in vernis Martin came 
into favour. In 1772 Henry Clay of Birmingham patented 
a method of preparing this materi^, which he used for coach- 
building, for door and other panels, and for many furniture and 
structural purposes. In 1845 the application of the material 
to internal architectural decoration was patented by C. F. 
Bielefeld of London, and for this purpose it has come into exten- 
sive use. Under the name of carton pierre a substance which 
is essentially papier mflch6 is also largely employed as a substitute 

■ Sec further Diet, of Christ and the Gospels, s.v. The supposition 
that Philip of Sidflinmlies a date under Hadrian is a Saistake. Fc 
the later date, see J. B. Lightfoot, Essays m V Supematu' 
Religion “ (1889), pp. X4a-2X6. 
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fdfr plaster in the mouldefd bmametits of roofs wd walls, and the 
ordinary roofing felts, too, Are very closely allied in their com- 
position to papier md.chd. Under the name' of ceramic papier 
architectural enridimenteare also made of a composition 
derived from 'paper pulp, resiii^ glue, a drying oil and acetate 
of lead. Ainong the other articles for which' the substance 
is used may be enumerated 'masks, dolls' heads and other toys,, 
anatomical and botanical inodels, artists’ lay figures, milliners’ 
and clothiers* blocks^ mirror and pictiire-framcSj tubes, &c. 

The matcriab for the commoner classes of work arc old waste and 
scrap paper, rcpulped and mixed with a strong size of glue and paste. 
To ttiis Very often' !ar6 added large quantities ol ground chalk, clay 
and fiae sand, so that the preimration is little more than a plaster 
hold .together by 11 “^ fibrous pulp.. Wood pulp, (from Swi^en) is 
now hugely used ior mrudng papier ma.ch6. For the finest class 
of Worn pmy's rjrigifial method is retained. It Consists of soaking 
sevetal' meets of a speoinlly nmde paper in a strong size pf pasto 
and I glue; pasting th^ together, prestiing them, in the .mould 
of the/ article to be made. The moulded, mass is dried in a stove, 
and, if ncces.‘<ary, further similar l^ers of paper are added, till the' 
r^uirikl thickne.ss is attained. The dried object b hardened by 
dipping in Oil,' after wliich it is variously trimmed and prejiaTed ior 
japantdng and oniamcntation.' Fbr very delicate rdici ornamepts, 
a pulp ol scrap pajMir i.s prtmared, which after drying b ground to 
ppiwdpr mixed with paste anp a proportion of potash, all of which arc 
thoroughly incorporated into a fine smooth staff paste. The numer-' 
Otis processes by which surface decoration is applied to papier mfichd 
differ in no way irom the application of like ornamentation, to otlmr 
surfaces. Papier infich^ for its weight is an exceedingly tough,, 
strong, durable substance, possessed of some elasticity,' Uttm subject' 
to Warp or fracture, an<l unaffected by damp. 

See L. E; And^s, Die Pabrikatian der P^iertnachi und Papier^ 
steffAVaaren (Vienna, igoo)] A. Winter, Die Bereit^tig und BenUtz- 
ung .der' PapiemmM wid dhnUcher KompesUionen f+th cd., Wdmar, 
1907). 

FAPlNy DlENIS (t647-c. French physicist, one of the 

inventors of the steam-engine, was a native of Blois, where he 
was beyrn on the 22nd of Auj^st 1647. In 1661 or 1662 he. 
entered upon the study of medicine at the university of Angers, 
where he graduated ' m 1669. Some time prior to 1674 . he. 
removed to Paris and assisted Christiaan Huygens in his experi- 
ments with the air-pump, the results of which {Experiences du, 
Vuide) were published at Paris in. tliat year, and alto, in the fonfi 
of five papers by IIuyg<:n.s and Papin jointly, in the Philesophical 
Transactions for 1675, Shortly after the publication of the 
Experiences, Papin, who had crossed to London^ was hospitably 
received by Robert Boyle, whom he assisted in his laboratory 
and with his writings. Al^ut thi^ time also, he introduced into 
the air-pump the improvement of malting it with dPuWe barrels, 
and rcplaeing by the two valves the turncock hitherto used; 
he is said, moreover, to have beep the first to use tJie .plate and 
receiver. Subsequently he invented, the copdensing-pump, 
and in 1680 he was admitted, on Boyle^s nomination; to the 
Royal Society. In the previous year be had exhibited to the 
society his famous “ steam digester, or engine for softening 
bones,” afterwards described in a tract published at Paris and 
entitl^ La Maniere d’amollir. les os. el de faire coutre loutes series 
da mandes en jort peu de terns el d peu de frais, avec tene description 
de la marmte^ ses proprietes et ses usages. This device consisted 
of a vessel provided with a tightly fitting lid, 90 iJiat under 
pressure its contents could be raised to a high temperature; 
a safety valve was used, for the first time, to guard against an 
exc.essive rise in the pressure. After further experimwits with the 
digester he accepted an invitation to Venice to take part in. the 
work of tlic recently founded Academy of the Philosophical and 
Mathematical Sciences; here he remained until 1684, when he 
returned to London and received from the Roy^ ^ciety an 
appointment as “ temporary curator of experiments,” witii a 
small .salary. In this capacity he carried on numerous and 
varied investigations.. He discovered a siphon acting in the 
same manner as the “ sipho wirtembergicus ” (Phil. Tf., 1685); 
and also constructed a model of an engine for raising water from 
a river by means of pumps wbrked by a water-wheel -driven by 
the curt^nt. In November 1687. he wa.s appointed to lihe 'chair 
of mathematics in the university.. of Afarfipip-g, and.^ere hf 
remained .until 1696, when he removed to Ckssel, From the 


lime of his settlement in .Germany . he carried on an active 
correspondence with Huygens, and Leibnite; which is still 
preserved, and in one of bis letters to Leibni^ in 1698, , he 
mentions that he is engaged on a machine for rajising water to a 
great height by the force of. fire,; in a later communication he 
speaks also of a little carriage he had constructed to be propelled 
by this force. Again in 1 702 he wrote about a steam balUsta,” 
which he anticipated would prompt^ compel UVance to make 
an enduring peace.” In 1705 I^bnitz sent Papin a sketch of 
Thomas Savery’s en^ne for raising water, and this stimulated 
him to further exertions, . which resulted two, years afterwards 
in the publication of the Ars nova ad aquam i^nis admmiculo 
efficacissime devdndam ^Cassel, 1707), in which, his high-pressure 
boiler and its applications are desfribed (see, Ste^m Bngjne). 
In 1707 he resolved to quit-Cassel for London, and on the a4th 
of 'September of that year he soiled with his family from Cassel > 
in an ingeniously constructed boat, propelled by paddle-wheels, 
to be worked by the crew, with which he apparently expected 
to reach the mouth of the Weaer. At Munden, however, the 
vessel was confiscated at the instance of .the boatman, who 
objocted to the invasion of their exclusive privileges in the 
Wester navigation.- Papin, on, his arrival in London^ found 
himself without resources and almost without friends; applica- 
tions -through Sir Hans Sloane to .thu Royal. Society for grants 
of mbney.vrcrc made in vain, and .he died in total obscurity, 
probabh'^ about the beginning of 1712., His name is' attached 
to the I principal street pf his native town, Bfois, .where also he 
is cmaumemorated by a bronze statue. 

The -publtehed writings of Papin, besides those already referrejd 
to, consi«iit for the.most part of a large number of papers, principally 
on hydraulics . and pneunjiatics, contributed to i\\c Journ'ol ies 
savans, the Nouvelles 'de la . rdpmUque des lettres, the Phito'sophitai 
Transactions, and the Acta erumtdmmi many of them were collected 
by him.self into a Pasdoulus disstHationum (Marburg, 1695), of which 
he publisluid also a translation into French, Recueil de diverses piices 
iouchald quelques nouvelles machines (Cassel, 1(393). Hw correapon- 
<lcnce with Leibnitz aud , Huygens, along with a biography, was 
publish^ by Dr Ernst Gcrland (Leibnizens nnd Huygens Brief- 
wechsel mit PaPitt, nebst der Biographic Papins (Berlin, i88t|. 
5 ke also L. de la Saus.saye and E. Pean, La Vie et les overages de 
Denis Papin (Paris, 1869) ; and Baron Ernouf, Denis Papin, sa vie 
et ses outrages (4th fed., 1888). 

PAlPOfEAU, LOUIS JOSEPa .(i786--iS7i)3 Canadian rebel 
and politician, son of Joseph Papineau, . royal notary and member 
of the House of Assembly of Lower Canada, was born at Moiitreal 
on the 7th of October 4786;, He was educated at the seminary 
of Quebec, where he develop^ the gilt of declamatory and 
persuasive oratory. He was called to the bar of Lowet Canada on 
the r9th.of May 1810. On the i8th of June i8q8 he was elected 
a member of the House of Assembly of the province of Lower 
^na^,,for the qounty, of Kent. In 1845 .he became speaker 
of the house, being, weady recognized a&. the leader of the 
French Canaian party. At this time there were many griev- 
ances in the -country which, demanded redress; but each faction 
was more inclined to insist upon the exercise of its special rights 
than ito fulfil its common responsibilities. In .December 1820 
Lord Dalhousie, governor of Lower Canada, appointed Papineau 
a member of the executive council ; but Papineau, finding himself 
without real influence on the council, resigned in January 1S23. 
In that year he went to .England to protest on behalf of the 
French . Canadians against the, projected union of Upper and 
Lower Canada, a missioa.in which he was successful.' Never- 
theless his opposition to the government became more arid- more 
pronounced, till in 1827 Lotd Dalhousie refused to confirm his 
appointment to the speakterShip, and resigned his govetnorsbip 
when the house persisted in its choice. The aim of the French 
Canadian opposition' ut ' this^time was to obtain financial . and 
also constitutional refblrlh^. ‘ Matters came to a bead when the 
legislative assembly of Xdnylsr Cahadri refund suppHes and 
Papineau arranged for concerted action 'wi)ih William Lyon 
Mackenzie, the leader of the reform party in Ufi^r Canada. 
In 1835 Gosford, the new governor of Lower Canada> 
was ins^cted by 'the ‘cabi'net in ^ndort'* to 'inquire- intd the 
alleged grievances of the French Canadians. Bbt the' attitude 
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of the opposition remaihcd m less hostile than bfefl«‘e, and in - 
March 1837 the governor was authorized to reject the demand I 
for constitution^ reform and to apply public funds in hi®' 
control to ^c purposes of government. • In' June a warning 
proclamation by the governor was answered' by' a series of' 
violent speeches by Plapineau, who in August was- di^rivcd' of 
his commission in the militia. 

Papineau had formerly professed a deep' reverence- -for British 
institutions, aiid he' had acquired a thebretical knowledge of 
the constitution, but he did not possess the equalities of a 
statesman, and consequently in his determination 'to > apply 
the strict letter of the constitution- he overlooked those elements 
and compensating forces and powers which through custom 
and usage- had been incorporate in British institutions, and 
had given - them permanence. In his earlier carew he had 
voiced the aspirations of a section- of the people at -a time when 
it appeared to them that their national existence was threatened. 
In the course of time party strife became more bitter; real issues 
were lost sight of; and Papineau, fading in with- the views of 
one O'Callaghmi, who distrusted everything British, became- 
an annexationist. Realizing that his cause was not advanced 
by persuasive ehwfueiKe, he adopted a threatening, attitude- 
which caused men of sober judgment to waver in their all^pance. 
These men he denounced as traitors; but a band of youthful 
enthusiasts encouraged their leader in his revolutionary course. 
The bishops of Montreal and of Quebec, and a laige number of 
the citizen.s, protested, but nothir^ less than bloodshed -would • 
satisfy the misguided patriots.^ On the a^rd of October 1837 
a meetin.g of delegates from the six counties of Lower -Canai^ 
was held at St Charles; at which resistance to the government- 
by force of arms was decided upon, and in which Papineau took- 
part. In November preparations weire -made for a general 
stampede at Montreal, and on the 7th of the month Papineau’s 
house was sacked and a fight took frface between the ‘‘con- 
stitutionals ” and the “ sons of liberty." Towards the middle- 
of November Colonel Gore was commanded to effect the arrest 
of Papineau and his principal adherents on a chaige of high 
treason. A few hundred armed- men had assembled -at Saint 
Denis to resist the troops, and early -on the morning of the aood 
of November hostilities commenced, which 1 were maintained 
for several- hours and resulted in many casualties. On the eve 
of the- fray Papineau sought safety in flight, followed by the. 
leading spirits of the movement. On the ist of December. 
1837 a proclamation was issued, declaring Papineau a rebel, 
and placing a price upon hi» head. He had found dselten in 
the United' States, where he remained in eafety throughout the 
whole period- of the fightings The* rebellion broke out afresh 
in the ajutumn of i838y but it was -soon repressed. Those taken 
in open rebellion were deported by Lord; .Durioam to- save them 
from- the scaffold ; and, .^though 901 were condemned to death 
only I a were executed. 

Attempts haye been made to transfer the responsibility for 
the acts of violence to O’CkHaghan and. other prominent 
leaders in the revolt; but Papineau’s pwn w<wds„,“ The patriots 
of this city would have avenged - the massacne but they were 
so poor and so badly organized that they were not fit to meet 
the regular troops," prove that he did not discountenance 
recourse to arms. Writing , of -the events of 1837 in the year 
1848 he said: "The smallest success at Montreal or Toronto 
would have induced the American government, in spite of its 
president, to support the movement. ”■ It would thus seem 
that he was intriguing to bring, about intervention by the United 
States with a view to annexation; and as the independence 
of the- French' Canadian race;- 'which' he pofessed to desire, 
could not have been achieved under- lije constitution of the 
American republic, it is inconsistent to regard his services to 
hia fellow-countrymen as those of a true- patriot. Papineau, 
in-'puvsoing towards the -end a poiicy.of tffind passion, over- 
looked real grievances, and prevented remedial action. After 
the rebellion relief was accorded because the obstacle was 
removed, and, it is evident that a broad-minded,! statesman,, or 
a dcttfaludiplontat, would- have; acoompliahed morej fori French 


Canada than the fiery eloquence; end dubfotisrtmeilboda of-iW) 
leader who plunged his followeca.into the -tkrocis war, .aodj. 
deserted th^ at -the supreme momenti From 1839 till 184^1 
Pi^ineau lived in>iParis. In the latter- year an amnesty, woa - 
granted to> those whohadiparticipated rebcllxm inOulada; 
and, although- in June 1838 Lord Durham had- issued 1 a pra^- 
damation threatening Papineau. with death if he returned )t<s 1 
Oanada,ihe was-now admitted. to the- benefit d, the. amnestyn 
On his return to Canada, when the two peovinoes were nowi 
united, he became< a member- of 1 ! the; lower •house 1 and continued - 
to take part in public life, demanding the ; independence, of; 
Canada, for the Canadians need -never expect justice from 
England, and to -submit to her would be; an eternal disgrace." 
Ife unsuccessfully agitated for the ro^division, of Upper and: 
Lower Canada, and m 1854 retired into- private life. He died, 
at Montebello, in- -the province of Quebec, -on 1 the a4th of^ 
September 1871. 

See L; O. David,- Les" Dtuft Paptmaw, Fcwtiingii Taylor, Louis 
Joseph Papineau (Montreal, 1861^; Alfred De Popimauti 

Caeiiex ^oronto, 190^): H. J. Morgan, Skeic^hoji pj jQeMtffsm Cmuh, 
dians, .(Quebec, ,1862); Rose'.s Cy^opaedia of Cauadmn PiOgraphy 
Annual Regiftcy, 1836-1837; Sir Spencer Wal^le, Histoi’y of England 
(5 vols,, London, 1878-1886), vol. iii. (A. G. £).) 

PAPINIAR (Aemilius Pawnianus), Roman jurist, was; 
magisier libdlorum and afterwards praetopian prefect underi 
Septimius Severus. He was an intimate friend, of the emperor, 
whom he accompanied to Britain, and' before his deuth Severus 
specially commended his two sons to his charge* Papinian. 
tried to keep .peace between the brothers, but with no better 
result than to excite the hatred of Caracalla, to which he fell a 
victim in the general slaughter of Geta’s frienite which followed; 
the fratricide of a.d. 212. 'fhe details are various^ related,' 
and have undergone legendary embellishment, but the murder 
of Papinian, which took place under Caracalla’s own eyes, was 
one of the most disgraceful crimes of that tyrant. Little more 
is known about Papiniap. He was perhaps a Syrian by birth,, 
for he is said to have been a kinsman of Sevems’s second wife, 
Julia Domna; that he studied law with. Severus undertBcaevOBi 
is asserted in an mterpolated passage in S^artian '{Caracal, d. 8). 
Papinian’s place and work as a jurist are discussed under Roman 
Law. 

PAPPEiniEIH, GOTTFRIED HElRRICIi; CotTNT or (1594- 
1632), imperial field marshal in the Thirty Years’ War, was bom 
on the 29th of May 1.594 at the little town of Pappenheim on the 
Altmiihl, now in Bavaria, the seat of a free lordship of tiie empire, 
from which the ancient family to which he belon^d denved 
its name. ^ He was educated at Altdorf and at Tftmngen, and 
subsequently travelled in southern and central Europe, mastering 
the various languages, and seeking knightly adventures. Hi$ 
stay in these countries led him eventually to adop); the Roman 
Catholic faith (1614), to which he devoted the rest of his Bte. 
At the outbreak of the great war he abandoned the legal and 
diplomatic career on which he had embarked, apd in his zeal iox! 
the faith took service in Poland and affCrwards tinder the 
(Catholic Le^e. He soon became a lieutenant-K^okmel, and 
displayed brilliant courage at the battle of the White .Hill peai; 
Prague (Nov. 8, 2620), where he was left for. dead on the ^Id/ 
In the following year he fought against Mansfeld in western 

» The family of Pappenheim is of great antiquity.- In the-isth 
century they were known os the *' marshals ol Kalatan. (Kaidco) " ; 
in tha idtb they, first appear as counts and marshals of Pappenheim, 
their ri^t tq the hereditary marshalship of the empire being con- 
firmed to them by the emperor Louis tV.' in 13-34. Aftet the 
GoMcn'BuH'of 1355 th^ held botfi marshalship and -oaatk of Pappen- 
hrim as'j&sia of the Saxon electorntn. • . loi tho 17th century tho 
family iwas represented by sevcral .linas : those of Pai^c^eimi 
(which hpld the. margraviate pf Stuhlingen .till. 1635), Trcutlingen 
and Aletzhcim-, -and the older branches (datinig from the 13th and’ 
14th centuries) of the marshals of BIberach anrl of RechbOrg^ 
wertlngen-HobenreicIien. Gottfried Heinrich, iwhoi -belonged tm the 
TreutUngea .branch, was thei only one of thi-s oncient^ aod widely 
ramified family to- attain great, distinction, though pianv other mem- 
bers of it pl^ed a Strenuous, if subordinate, part .in ttie history of 
Germany. Thtffkmily; mediatised under Bhvaria- in *806-, survives' 
j now only in the 4lesc«ndaf])t» of. the Aletzhoint Inounioh,; • 
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Germany, and in 1623 became colonel of a regiment of cuirassiers, 
afterwards the famous “ Pappenheimers.” In the same year, 
as an ardent friend of Spain, the ally of his sovereign and the 
champion of his faith, he raised troops for the Italian War and 
served with the Spaniards in Lombardy and the Grisons. It 
was his long and heroic defence of the post of Riva on the Lake 
of Garda which first brought him conspicuously to the front. 
In 1636 Maximilian of Bavaria, the head of the League, recalled 
him to Germany and entrusted him with the suppression of a 
dangerous insurrection which had broken out in Upper Austria. 
Pappenheim swiftly carried out his task, encountering a most 
deaerate resistance, but always successful; and in a few weeks 
he had crushed the rebellion with ruthless severity (actions of 
Efferdingen, Gmfinden, Vocklabruck and Wolfsegg, i5th-3oth 
November 1626). After this he served with Tilly against King 
Christian IV. of Denmark, and besieged and took Wolfenbiittel. 
His hope of obtaining the sovereignty and possessions of the 
evicted prince was, after a long intrigue, definitely disappointed. 
In 1628 he was made a count of the empire. The siege and storm 
of Magdeburg followed, and Pappenh^eim, like Tilly, has been 
accused of the most savage cruelty in this transaction. But it 
is known that, disappointed of Wolfenbiittel, Pappenheim 
desired the profitable sovereignty of Magdeburg, and it can 
hardly be maintained that he deliberately destroyed a prospec- 
tive source of wealth. At any rate, the sack of Magdeburg was 
not more discreditable than that of most other towns taken by 
storm in the 17th century. From the military point of view 
Pappenheim’s conduct was excellent; his measures were skilful, 
and his personal valour, as always, conspicuous. So much 
could not be said of his tactics at the battle of Breitenfeld, the 
loss of which was not a little due to the impetuous cavalry 
general, who was never so happy as when leading a great charge 
of horse. The retreat of the imperialists from the lost field he 
covered, however, with care and skill, and subsequently he won 
great glory by his operations on the lower Rhine and the Weser 
in rear of the victorious army of Gustavus Adolphus. Much- 
necided i^inforcements for the king of Sweden were thus detained 
in front ’of Pappenheira’s small and newly raised force in the 
north. His operations were far-ranging and his restless activity 
dominated the country from Stade to Cassel, and from Hildes- 
heim to Maastricht. Being now a field marshal in the imperial 
service, he was recalled to join Wallenstein, and assisted the 
generalissimo in Saxony against the Swedes; but was again 
despatched towards Cologne and the lower Rhine. In his 
absence a great battle became imminent, and Pappenheim was 
hurriedly recalled. He appeared with his horsemen in the 
midst of the battle of Liitzen (Nov, 6th-i6th, 1632). His 
furious attack was for the moment successful. As Rupert at 
Marston Moor sought Cromwell as his worthiest opponent, so 
now Pappenheim sought Gustavus. At about the same time 
as the king was killed, Pappenheim received a mortal wound in 
another part of the field. He died on the following day in the 
Pleissenburg at Leipzig. 

See Kritgsschfiften von baierischen Offizieren I. II. V, (Munich, 
1820) : Hess, Gottfried Heinrich Graf su Pappenheim (I-cipzig, 1855) ; 
Ersch and Grfibcr, Allgem. Encykhpddie, IIT. ii (Leipzig, 1838); 
Wittich, in Allgem^ deutsche Biograpkie, Bd. 25 (Leipzig, 1887), and 
works there quoted. 

PAPPUS OF ALEXANDRIA, Greek geometer, flourished 
about the end of the 3rd century a.d. In a period of general 
stagnation in mathematical studies, he stands out as a remark- 
able exception. How far he was above his contemporaries, 
how little appreciated or understood by them, is shown by the 
absence of references to him in other Greek writers, and by the 
fact that his work had no effect in arresting the decay of mathe- 
matical science. In this respect the fate of Pappus strikingly 
resembles that of Diophantus. In his Collection, Pappus gives 
no indication of the date of the authors whose treatises he 
makes use of, or of the time at which he himself wrote. If we 
had no' other information than can be derived from his work, 
we should only know that he was later than Claudius Ptolemy 
whom he often quotes. Suidas states that he was of the same 


age as Theon of Alexandria, who wrote commentaries on 
Ptolemy’s great work, the Syntaxis mathematica, and flourished 
in the reign of Theodosius 1 . (a.d. 379-395). Suidas says also 
that Pappus wrote a commentary upon the same work of 
Ptolemy. But it would seem incredible that two contem- 
poraries should have at the same time and in the same style 
composed commentaries upon one and the same work, and yet 
neither should have been mentioned by the other, whether as 
friend or opponent. It is more probable that Pappus’s com- 
mentary was written long before Theon’s, but was largely 
assimilated by the latter, and that Suidas, through failure to 
disconnect the two commentaries, assigned a like date to both. 
A different date is given by the marginal notes to a 10th-century 
MS., where it is stated, in connexion with the reign of Diocletian 
(a.d. 284-305), that Pappus wrote during that period; and in 
the absence of any other testimony it seems best to accept the 
date indicated by the scholiast. 

The great work of Pappus, in eight books and entitled orwayvrffj 
or Collection, we po.ssess only in an incomplete form, the first 
book being lost, and the rest having suffered considerably. Suidas 
enumerates other works of Pappus as follows : XcDpoypo^ta 
oucovfimK^, cw ra reo’crapa IlroXe/uuov pcyoXi/f 

ownf^ctiK inrofnnfiUL, irora/ious rovs iv Aifivy, SveipoKpvrucd. 
The question of Pappus’s commentary on I^olemy’s work 
is discussed by Hultsch, Pappi collecito (Berlin, 1878), vol. iii. 
p. xiii. seq. Pappus himself refers to another commentary of his 
own on the ’AvoXi^p/ua of Diodorus, of whom nothing is known. 
He also wrote commentaries on Euclid’s Elements (of which 
fragments are preserved in Proclus and the Scholia, while that 
on the tenth Book has been found in an Arabic MS.), and on 
Ptolemy’s 'Apnovind. 

The characteristics of Pappus’s Collection are that it contains 
an account, systematically arranged, of the most important 
results obtained by his predecessors, and, secondly, notes 
explanatory of, or extending, previous discoveries. These 
discoveries form, in fact, a text upon which Pappus 
enlarges discursively. Very valuable are the systematic intro- 
ductions to the various books which set forth clearly in outline 
the contents and the general scope of the subjects to be treated. 
From these introductions we are able to judge of the style of 
Pappus’s writing, which is excellent and even elegant the 
moment he is free from the shackles of mathematical formulae 
and expressions. At the same time, his characteristic exactness 
makes his collection a most admirable substitute for the texts 
of the many valuable treatises of earlier mathematicians of 
which time has deprived us. We proceed to summarize briefly 
the contents of that portion of tlie Collection which has survived, 
mentioning separately certain propositions which seem to be 
among the most important. 

We can only conjecture that the lost book i., as well as book ii., 
was concerned with arithmetic, book iii. being clearly introduced 
as beginning a new subject. 

The whole of book ii. (the former part of which is lost, the existing 
fragment beginning in the middle of the 14th proposition) related 
to a s)rstcm of multiplication due to Apollonius of Perga. On this 
subject see Ncsscimann, Algebra der Griechen (Berlin, 1842), pp. 
IZ.5-X34; and M. Cantor, Gesch. d. Math. i.“ 331. 

Book iii. contains geometrical problems, plane and solid. It 
may be divided into five sections : (i) On the famous problem of 
finding two mean proportionals between two given lines, which 
arose from that of duplicating the cube, reduced by Hipi^crates 
to the former. Pappus gives several solutions of this i)roblem, 
including a metliod of making successive approximations to the 
solution, the significance of which he apparently failed to appreciate; 
he adds his own solution of the more general problem of finding 
geometrically the side of a cube whose content is in any given ratio 
to that of a nven one. (2) On the arithmetic, geometric and har- 
monic means Irctween two straight lines, and the problem of represent- 
ing all three in one and the same geometrical figure. This serves 
as an introduction to a general theory of means, of which Pappus 
distinguishes ten kinds, and gives a table representing exanmles 
of each in whole numbers. (3) On a curious problem suggested by 
EucL i. 21. (4} On the inscribing of each of the five regular poly- 

hedra in a sphere. (5) An addition by a later writer on another 
solution of the first problem of the book. 

Of book iv. the title and preface have been lost, so that the pro- 
gramme has to be gathered from the book itself. At the beginning 
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is the well-known generalization of |Eucl. i. 47, then follow vaiions 
theorems on the circle, leading up to the problem of the construction 
of a circle which shall circumscribe three given circles, touching 
each other two and two. This and several other propositions on 
contact, e.g. cases of circles touching one another and in.scribed in 
the figure made of three semicircles and known as {shoe- 

makers knife) form the first division of the book. Pappus turns 
then to a consideration of certain properties of Archimedes's spiral, 
the conchoid of Nicomedcs (already mentioned in book i. as supplying 
a method of doubling the cube), and the curve discovered most 
probably by Hippias of Elis about 420 B.C., and known by the name 
^ Tvrpayttyliovtra, or quadratrix. Proposition 30 describes the con- 
struction of a curve of double curvature called by Pappus the helix 
on a sphere; it is described by a point moving uniformly along the 
arc of a great circle, which itself turns about its diameter uniformly, 
the point describing a quadrant and the great circle a complete 
revolution in the same time. The area of the surface included 
between this curve and its base is found — the first known instance 
of a quadrature of a curved surface. The rest of the book treats of 
the trisection of an angle, and the solution of more general problem.s 
of the same kind by means of the quadratrix and spiral. In one 
solution of the former problem is the first recorded use of the property 
of a conic (a hyperbol^ with reference to the focus and directrix. 

In book V., after an interesting preface concerning regular poly- 
gons, and containing remarks upon the hexagonal form of the 
cells of honeycombs. Pappus addresses himself to the comparison 
of the areas of different plane figures which have all the same peri- 
meter (following Zenodorus's treatise on this subject), and of the 
volumes of different solid figures wliich have all the same superficial 
area, and, lastly, a comparison of the five regular solids of Plato. 
Incidentally Pappus describes the thirteen other polyhedra bounded 
by equilateral and equiangular but not similar polygons, discovered 
by Archimedes, and finds, by a metliod recalling that of Archimedes, 
the surface and volume of a sphere. 

According to the preface, book vi. is intended to resolve difficulties 
occurring in the so-called fuxpht harpov»(io 6 fievot. It accordingly 
comments on the Sphaerica of Theodosius, the Moving Sphere of 
Autolycus, Theodosius's book on Day and Night, the treatise of 
Aristarchus On the Size Ond Distances of the Sun and Moon, and 
Euclid’s optics an<l Pkaenomena. 

The preface of book vii. explains the terms analysis and synthesis, 
and tlic distinction between theorem and problem. Pappu.s then 
enumerates works of Euclid, Apollonius, Aristaeus and Eratos- 
thenes, thirty-three books in all, the substance of which he intends 
to give, with the lemmas necessary for their elucidation. With 
the mention of the Pomws of Euclid we have an account of the rela- 
tion of porism to theorem and problem. In the same preface is 
included (a) the famous problem known by Pappus's name, often 
enunciated thus : Having given a number of straight lines, to find 
the geometric locus of a poitd such that the lengths of the perpendiculars 
upon, or {more generally) the lines drawn from it obliquely at given 
inclinations to, the given lines satisfy the condition that the product 
of certain of them may bear a constant ratio to the product of the remain- 
ing ones; (Pappus docs not express it in this form but by means of 
composition of ratios, saying tliat if the ratio is given which is com- 
pounded of the ratios of pains — one of one set and one of another — 
of the lines so drawn, and of the ratio of the odd one, if any, to a given 
straight line, the jxunt will lie on a curve given in position) ; (&) 
the theorems which were rediscovered by and nam^ after Paul 
Guldin, but appear to have been discovered by Pappus him.self. 
Book vii. contams also (i), under the head of the de determinaia 
sectione of Apollonius, lemmas which, closely examined, are seen to 
be cases of the involution of six points; (2) important lemmas on the 
Porisms of Euclid (see Poiusm) ; (3) a lemma upon the Surface Loci 
of Euclid which states that the locus of a point such that its distance 
from a given point bears a constant ratio to its distance from a given 
straight line is a conic, and is followed by proofs that the conic is a 
parabola, ellipse, or h)rperbola according as the constant ratio is 
equal to, less than or greater than i (the first recorded proofs of the 
properties, which do not appear in Apollonius). 

I^tly, book viii. treats principally of mechanics, the properties 
of the centre of gravity, and some mechanical powers. Interspersed 
are some questions of pure geometry. Proposition 14 shows how 
to draw an ellii»e through five given points, and Prop. 15 gives a 
simple construction for the axes of an ellipse when a pair of conjugate 
diameters are given. 

Authorities. — Of the whole work of Pappus the best edition is 
that of Hultsch, bearing the title Pappi alexandrini colUctionis 
quae supersunt e libris manuScriptis edidit iatina interpretatione 
et commentariis instruxit Fridertcus Hultsch (Berlin, iSyb-ifiyS). 
Previously the entire collection had been published only in a Latin 
translation, Pappi alexandrini mathematicae eolleciiones a Federico 
Commandino UrUnate m latinum conversae et commentariis illus- 
tratae (Pesaro, 1588) (reprinted at Venice, 1589, and Pesaro, i6oa). 
A second (inferior) edition of this work was published by Carolus 
Manolcasius. 

Of books which contain parts of Pappus's work, or treat inciden- 
tally of it, we may mention the following titles : (i) Pappi alexandrini 
eollectiones mathematicae nunc primum graece edidit Herm, Jos. Risen- 


mann, libri quinttpars altera (Farisiis, 1824). (2) Pappi alexandrini 

secundi librt mamematicae coUectUmis fragmentum e codice MS. 
edidit latinum fecit notisque illustravit Johannes WMis (Oxonii, 
1688). (3) Apollonit pergaei de sectione rationis- libri duo ex aroMco 
MS^latine versi, aceeaunt eiusdem de sectione spatii libri dno resti- 
tuii, praemittitur Pappi alexandrini praefatio ad VII”*-”* colleeijonis 
mathematicae, nunc primum graece edita : cum lemmatibus eiusdept^ 
Pappi ad hos Apollonii libros, opera et studio Edmundi Halley 
(Oxonii, 1706). (4) Der Sammlung des Pappus von Alexandrien 

siebentes und achtes Buch grieehisch und deutsch, published by C. I. 
Gerhard t, Halle, 1871. (5) The portions relating to Apollonius are 

reprinted in Heiberg’s Apollonius, U. loi sqq. (T. L. H.) 

PAPUANS (Malay papuwah or puwah-ptewah, “ frizzled,” 
“woolly-haired,” in reference to their characteristic hair- 
dressing), the name given to the people of New Guinea and the 
other islands of Melanesia. The pure Papuan seems to be 
confined to the north-western part of New Guinea, and possibly 
the interior. But Papuans of mixed blood are found throughout 
the island (unless the Karons be of Negrito stock), and from 
Flores in the west to Fiji in the east. The ethnological affinities 
of the Papuans have not been satisfactorily settled. Physically 
they are negroid in type, and while tribes allied to the Papuans 
have been traced through Timor, Flores and the highlands of 
the Malay Peninsula to the Deccan of India, these “ Oriental 
negroes,” as they have been called, have many curious resem- 
blances with some East African tribes. Besides the appearance 
of the hair, the raised cicatrices, the belief in omens and sorcery, 
the practices for testing the courage of youths, &c., they are 
equally rude, merry and boisterous, but amenable to discipline, 
and with decided artistic tastes and faculty. Several of the 
above practices are common to the Australians, who, though 
generally inferior, have many points of resemblance (osteologi^ 
and other) with Papuans, to whom the extinct Tasmanians 
were still more closely allied. It may be that from an indigenous 
Negrito stock of the Indian archipelago both negroes and 
Papuans sprang, and that the latter are an original cross between 
the Negrito and the immigrating Caucasian who passed eastward 
to found the great Polynesian race.^ 

The typical Papuan is distinctly tall, far exceeding the average 
Malay height, and is seldom shorter, often taller, than, the 
European. He is strongly built, somewhat “ spur-heeled.” 
He varies in cdlour from a sooty-brown to a black, little less 
intense than that of the darkest negro. He has a small dolicho- 
cephalous head, prominent nose somewhat curved and high 
but depressed at the tip, high narrow forehead with projecting 
brows, oval face and dark eyes. The jaw projects and the lips 
are full. His hair is black and frizzly, worn generalljr in a mop, 
often of large dimensions, but sometimes worked into plaits 
with grease or mud. On some islands the men collect their hair 
into small bunches,^ and carefully bind each bunch round with 
fine vegetable fibre from the roots up to within about two inches 
from ^e end. Dr Turner^ gives a good description of this 
process. He once counted the bunches on a young man’s head, 
and found nearly seven hundred. There is usually little hair 
on the face, but chest, legs and fore-arms are generally hirsute, 
the hair short and crisp. 

The constitution of society is everywhere simple. The 

^ Huxley believed that the Papuans were more closely allied to 
the negroes of Africa than any other race. Later scientists have 
endeavoured to identify the Papuans with the Negritos of the 
Philippines and the Semangs of the Malay Peninsula. Alfred 
Russel Wallace pronounced against this hypothesis in an appendix 
to his Malay Archipelago (1883 ed., p. 602), where he observes that 
" the black, woolly-haired races of the Pnilippines and the Malay 
Peninsula . . . have little affinity or resemblance to the Papuans.” 
Dr A. B. Meyer, who spent several years in the Malay Archipelago 
and New Guinea, developed a contrary conclusion in his Die Negritos 
der PhUippinen (1878), holding that the Negritos and Papuans ate 
identical, and that poanbly, or even probably, the former are an 
offshoot of the latter, like some other Polynesian islanders. A. C. 
Haddon, discussing, in Nature (September 1899), a later paper by 
Dr Meyer in Engl^h on the same subject {The Distribution of the 
Negritos, Dresden, 1899), practically adopted Meyer's views, after 
an independent examination of numerous skulls. As to how the 
Papuans, who are the aborigines of New Guinea, may have peopled 
other and much more distant islands, information is lacking. 

“ Nineteen Years in Polynesia, pp. 77. 78. 
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'people live in \Mlluge communities whote members appear to be 
more or lesj* intcr-rclated. There arc no priests and no heredi- 
tary chiefs, though among the more advanced tribes rank is 
hereditary. Totemistic clans have been observed in Torres 
strait, and on the Finsch and west coasts. Chiefship is c^uite 
unrecognized, except on the Keriwina Islands. Possessions, 
such as gardens, houses, pigs, &c., belong to individuals and not 
to the communiity> and pass to the owner’s heirs, wlio differ in 
relationship in different districts. The . land within certain 
botindaries belongs to the tribe, but a member may take posses- 
sion! of any unapptopqriated portion. There areceirtain degrees 
t^f'THationship' within which a man may not many. In some 
districts he may not marry into his own village, or into his 
mother’s tribe; in others he may select a wife from certain 
tribes only. Payment, or a present, is always made for a wife 
-to het'faither, brother or guardian (who is generally her maternal 
<ande). Presents are also often made to the bride. Polygamy 
4 b pmetised, but not frequently, and from the wife (or wives) 
there comes- mo opposition. The child belongs sometimes to 
the mother’s, sometimes to the father’s tribe. The Papuan 
Woman,' who is,' as a* rule, more modest than the Polynesian, is 
the household drudge, and docs the greater part of' the outdoor 
work, but lire man assists in clearing now gardens and in digging 
and planting the soil. 

' In Western New Guinea, ' according to the Dutch rnksionaries, 
‘tbers ie a -vague noliuti of a universal spirit, practically represented 
. . by several malevolent powers, as Munoin, the most 

spfni- powerful, who 'resides in Iho woods; Narwoje, in the 


clouds, alxive the trees, a sort of Erl-Konig who carries 
off children ; t'aknih, in the rocks by the sea, who raises storms. 
'As a protection against ■ these the people ccmstruct-»-having first 
with much ceremony chosen a true for the purposo— certain tude 
images called karwars, each representing a recently dtsitl pro- 
genitor, whose .spirit is then invoked to occni>y the image and 
protect them gainst their enemies and give success to tticir 
undertakings. The karwar is about a foot -high, with bead dis- 
iptoportionatc^y large;, the maio figures are sometimes represented 
with a s])eur and .shu'ld, the femalu holding a snake. They observe 
omens, have magicians and rain-makers, and sometimes resort to 
ordeal to discover a crime. Temples (so called) are found in • the 
north and built like the houses, but larger, tho piles being 

carred intO' figures, and the roof-beara.s and other prominent points 
decorated with reprtJrtentations of crocodiles or Uzards, coarse human ; 
figures, and other grotesque ornamentation; but their use is not 
clear. Neitlwr templ&s nor images (except small figures worn as 
'atn'dlcts ) occur among the people of the .s«>uth-east; biit they huvo a 
^eat dread df dc^rted 'spirits, cspocially those of the hostile inland 
-tribes, und of- a Uuiug called Vata, who causes disease and death. 

All Papuans believe that within them resides an invisible other 
self, or spirit, which may Occasionally leave the body in the hours 
of slOep and after death hovers for some i>eriod at least round the 
Bcones of its embodied life. ' This ghost acquires, supernatural powers, 
'Whicli at any time it may return to exercise inimdcally to relations 
or'acquainUncen who offend it. In the dark, and in the depths of 
forests or mountains, raalevoicnt— never embodied — spirits love 
to be abroad. ThcsC are the spirits which, taking up their abocle 
in a vitlagc, cause disease and death; and to escape fnam such attacks 
the inhabitants- may fly the villagei for good, and, -by dwelling 
scattered in the recesses of tho forest for a time before choosmg a new 
site, they hope to throw their enemy off their trail. Spirits of evil, 
but not of good, therefore require to be propitiated, 'fhe powers 
df 'nature-*-thuirier, L'ghtnhig and Jstorm, aH supposed to be caused 
by evil and angry spirits — arc held in the greatest dread. Under the 
category Of rchgtotis observances may pethitps come those held 
Previously to the departure of 'tho great trading or lakntoi fleet : 
;mcir taboo- proclaiming 'custom.s, their ceremonial - and sacred 
'initiation ceremonial for boys and girls on reaching puberty, when 
'iliaskd are worn and the " Mil-roarer " swung, as also" the harvest 
festivals, at which great trophies of the produce of field and forest 
•are creettd, preparatory to a big feast enlivened with music and 
daficing. Ih the north and nOrth-east of New Guinea ancestor-' 
Worship is widely practised. Amulets are worn to ensure sucoess- 
inbiiyiiig, Selling, hunting, Ashing and in war, as well as for proteotion' 
against evil. Circumcision is practtstwl in some regions. Although' 
some of the coast peoples are nominally Mahommedans, And some 
few converts fo Christtaflity have been made, the vast majority ol- 
Papuans remain pagan. 

'.The dead arc disposed of in Various ways. The spirit is sUttposod! 
PQt to leave the body Immediately, and a Corpse is either buried for' 
.artime, and then disinterred aiia the bones cleaned and deposited 
in br near the deceased's dwelling or in some distant cave; or the 
body is exposed on a platform or dried over a fire, and the mummy 
kept for a few years. Sometimus the head, uftener the jaw-l>one 


and portions of the skeleton are, preserved as relics. Little bouses 
are frequently erected over the, grave as a habitation for the spirit, 
Soon aft'sr death, food is offered to the departed — with an infant 
a calabash of its mother’s milk — and that he may have no wants, 
his earthly possessions, after being broken, are laid near liis resting- 
place. A path tlirough the jungle from the grave to the sea is 
often made so that the spirit may bathe. A widow must shave her 
head, smear her lx>dy with black and the exudations of the corpse, 
and wear mourning for a long time. The dead are referred to by 
some roundabout phrase, never by name, for this might have the 
dangerous result of bringing back the spirit. These dwell chiefly 
in the moon, and are particularly active at full moon. The houses 
which they haunt, and beneath or near which their bodies are buried, 
are deserted from time to time, especially by a newly married 
couple or by women before cliilUbirth. 

Yams, taro and sweit ix>tatocs constitute in some districts the 
tuain food of the. people, while in others sago » tlie staple diet 
Forest fruits land . vegetables -are also eaten. Maize 
and rice-— which are not indigenous — arc eagerly sought 
after. The Papuan varies . his vegetable did witli the flesh of 
the -Wild pig, wallabi, and other ismall animals, wliicli are hunted 
with' dogs. Birds arejsnared or limed. Fish abound at many iiarts 
of the coast, and arc tak»n by lines, or speared at night by torch- 
Ught, or netted, or a river is dammed and the fish .stiipdiod with the 
root of a millvtia. Turtle and dugong are caught. Thu kima, a 
:mroat mussel weighing (without shell) zu to 30 lb, and other sb^- 
nsh, are eaten, as are also dogs, flying foxes, Uzarcls, beetles and all 
kinds Of insects. Food is cooked in various ways. Cooking-pots, 
made at various parts of tho coast, form one of llic great exchanges 
for sago; but where such vessels ilo not reach, food is cooked by the 
women on the embers, done up in leaves, or in holu.s in the grouiul 
■over. heated stones. The suxes cat apart. In the interior salt is 
difficult to get, and sea-water, which i.s carried inland in hollow 
bamboos, is used in cooking in jvlaca of it. Salt, too, is obtained 
team the aslies of -xrood saturated by sea-water. In the Fly River 
region, kava, prepared from tnethysheum, is drunk without 

■any of tlio ceremonial inqx>rtance associated .with it in Polynesia. 
As a rule the Papuans have no intoxicating drink and do not Icnow 
the art of fermenting palm-sap or ame-juice. Tobacco is indigenous 
in some parts, anil is smoked everywhere, except on the north-cast 
coast and on the islamls, wliero its use is quite unknown. In some 
few districts a species of clay is eaten. 

The mala Papnan is usually naked save for a loin-cloth made of the 
bark of the Hibiscus, Bronssonetia and other plants, or a girdle of 
leaves. In the more civilized parts cotton garments.- ... 
are used. Papuans have usually a great dislike to ^ 
rain and carry a- mat of pandanus leaves as a protection . 

I against it. Except in one or two locahties (on the 
north-east and west), the women are invariably decently clothed. 
The Papuan loves personal adornment and loses no chance of 
dres.sing himself up. His chief home-made ornameiUs are necklaces, 
armlets and ear-rings of aliells, teeth or fibre, and cassowary, cockatoo, 
or bird of paradise feathers — the last two, or a flower, ore worn 
tlirough the septum of the nose. With his head encircled by a 
coronet of dogs* teeth, and covered with a network cap or {aece of 
bark-cloth, the .sq>tum of the nose tran.sfixcd by a pencil of bone 
or shell, and perhaps a shell or fibre armlet or two, the Papuan is 
in complete everyday attire. On fe.stal occasions he decks liis well- 
forked-out ■ and dyed hair with feathers and flowers, and sticks 
others in hi.s ear-lobe hole.s and under hiS armlets; wliile, a warrior 
will have ov*ila shells and various bones of his victims dangling from 
ringlets of His hair, or fixed to his armbands or girdle. 'I'lic Papuan 
comb is characteristic. This Is a long piece of baatboo split at one 
end into prongs, while the other pri^ects beyond the forehead 
sometimes two feet or more, and into it are stuck the bright feathers 
of parrots' and other birds. ' The fairer tribes at the east end tattoo, 
no definite I meaning apparently bdng: attached to tho pattern, for 
they Welcome suggestions from Manchester. For the women it is 
simply a 'decoration. ' Men arc not tattoaed till they have 'killed 
some one. Raised cicatrices usually take the place of tattooing with 
the' darker races. Rosentjerg says the scars on the breast and arms 
register the number of sea- voyages made. 

The Papuans build exdellent canoes and other boats, and in some 
districts there* are profeusional' boat-builders of great skill, the best 
craft coming from East €apa and the Lo uisiades. These 
boats are either plain dug-outs, with or without out- 
riggers, or regularly built by planks tightly laced and outiaittg. 
well caulked to an excavnte'a keek The most remarkable of thdr 
vessels' hi the “ lakatoi," composetl of several capacious dug-outs, 
each nearly soft, tong, which arc strongly ilashed together to a width 
of some 24 ft.. d«c1^ and fitted witii two maste, each csktryixxfi 
3 bugd mat Bail picturesquely fashioned. On the dock high orates 
are built for the teo^tion of some thousands' of pieces of pottery 
forcbnvt>ya7Ke an'nnafiy to the Fly River district to oxohange for sago. 

T^puans MU very fond of musjc^ using Pan-pipes, a Jew’s, harp of 
the Pajmans’ own fabrication, and thq flute ; on occasions Maaic 
of ceremoriy thfc drum only is uBfcd— ^this inatnisnent being 
always open at one end and tapped by the fingers. To the accompani- 
'ment of the drum, dancing^as R rhythmic butstatfor'^ry movemeai; 
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of the feet or evolutionary march — almost invariably goes, but 
einging. ' AH storts of jingling sOiihdfi aldo arc mu^ to the ear, 
especially the clattering in time of strings of. beans in their dry shells, 
and so these and other rattles, are found attached to the drum, 
leg-bands and many of the pteusifs, impleraenls and weapons. 

Nearly all Papuan hou.^es hre'bunt in Malay fashion on piles, and 
this not only on the coast but on the hillfides. In the north, the 
cast and southt-west of tho island immense communal 
nooMt*. hou.sG9 {morong) arc met with. Some of these are between 
500 and 700 ft. in length, with a sounded, bemt-shaped roof thatched 
with palm-branches, and looking inside, when undivided, like dark 
tunnels. In 6omu'(UHtrict8 the natives hve together in one of these 
giant structures, which are divided into compartments. Communal 
dwellings on a much smaller scale ocrar at Meroka, east of the 
Astrolabe mountains. As a rule elsewhere each family has its 
imlependent dwi'lling. On the north coast the houses' arc not built 
on piles; the walls, of liamboo or palm branches, are very low, and 
the projeoting roof nearly' reaches the grounds a' battler at the 
entrance kiseps out pigs and dogs. A sort of table or bench stands 
outside, used by tlie men only, for meals and lor the dulisecpicnt 
siesta. In east New Gmnea solnietimes the houses are two-stoheyed. 
the lower part being used for stores. ' The ordinary hoasc is- oo to 
70ft. long with a passage down the enntrut and stands on a platform 
or venuula raised on piles, with the ridge-pole projecting consider- 
ably at the gables so that the roof may covfcr it at each end. Under 
this stiadc the inmatt-a spend ■mii'-h of their- lime; here their menLs, 
which arc cooked on the ground beneath the house, arc servHl. 
The furniture consists of earthen bowls, drinking-cups wooden 
ncck-rests, spoons, &c., artistically carved, mats, plaited -baskets 
and boxes. The pottery is moulded and fire-baked. In a few 
dLstricta vilhigcs are built at a short distance off the shore, 
as a protection against raids by tho inland tribes. Tho interior 
villages are frequently situated on hill crests, or on top of steep- 
-faerd rocks as difficult of access as possible, ' whence a clear view 
all round can be had. Where such natural defences art wanting 
the village is protected by high palisades and by fighting jdatforms 
on trees commanding its approaches. The " dobbo.s,'' or Ircc- 
hou.sos, built in high trees, are moro or less pi'culiar to British New 
-Chjinoa. On the north-east coast many of the villages are ta-stcfuily 
kept, their whole area being clean swept, uicoly sanded,- and planted 
with ormimcntal .shrubs, and have in their centre little s<|uare 
palaver places laid with flat stones, each witli an erect stone pillar 
as a back-re.st. Excellent sns-pension bridges span some of the 
larger rivers, made of interkicotl rattan ropos secured to trees on 
Opposite banks; so very similar to those seen in Sumatra as to suggest 
.some- Malay influence. 

l^puan weapons are tho bo-w and arrow (in The Fly -River region, 
the north and north-east coasts)* a behondiug knife of a sharp seg- 
■ ment of’ bamboo; a shafted atone dub— -rayed, disk- 

tveapoas. ^ii^pcd or l»ill-headcd.(in use all over the island); spears 
of various form.s, pointed and barbed; the spoar-thrower (on the 
Finsch coast) ; and hardwood chibs and hhield-s, widely differing in 
patturn and omamonintion with the district of their raanufacturo. 
The Paptian bow is rather short, the arrows barbed and (ipi>ed with 
cassowary or humoki bone. . The Papuans arc mostly igiiorant of 
iron, but work skilfully with axes of stone or tridacna shell and -Ixme 
chisols, cutting down trees ao m. -in diameter. Two men working 
on a. tree trunk, one znakiag a.cntwith thcadT-.e lengthwise and the 
other chopping ofl the piece across, will soon hollow out a largo canoe. 
Every man 'has a stone axe, each village generally owning a large 
one. Their knives arc of banjboo hatxlened by fire. In digging they 
use the -pointed stick- In British New Guinea alone is the man- 
catcher (a rattan loop at the end of a handle with a pith spike pro- 
-jecting into it) met, with. In the D'Entrecasteaux Islands the sling 
is in use. bW war -the natives saiear -themselves in grotesque 
fashion with lime or ochres, and in some parts hold in their teeth 
aigainst the chin a face-likcimatk,i supposed to strike tenor into the 
-fine, against -whom they -adyantx? wnnly {if not timidly), yelling and 
-blowing their war-tmmpets. Thewnr canoe (which is a long, narrow 
dug-out outrigger, capable of -holding twenty-eight men) is only ,a 
tmnsport, for they never fight in it. The canch-sheU is the trumpet 
of alarm and ohll to arms. : The vendetta — resulting, when success- 
ful, in the bringing back '.the head of the slain ns a trophy to be set 
m-p- as a house omamenls— is> wiclely. -practised. Tho eastern tribos 
'Salute by squeezing simultaneoaslyithe nose and stomach, and both 
-there and on the north coast friendship is ratified by sjicrificing a 
dpg. In other places they wave grocni branches, and on the south 
.coast, -pour water over their heads, 'a custom noticed by Cook at 
'MulMcolo (N<rw Hebrides). Among other pots, they keep little pigs, 
which the women suckle. 

The Papuan numerals e.xbcn/fl usually to 5 cmly. In Astrolabe 
iBay the limit is 6; with the more degraded tribes it is 3, or, as in 
T'orres straits, they have names only dor i and 2; 3 is 2-f i. 

Language.—^Thei Papuan languages OTi dialects are very numerous, 
■owing, doubtless, to the perpetu^ intSStrlbal ho.stility which has 
fostered isolation. In grammatical strncturo there is considerable 
resemblance between these dialects, bub the verbal diflcnenceR have 
-become gi'oat. Several dialixts -are sonuctimes found on one-island. 
The following are some broad charaotenstics of the Papuan 


languages. Consonants are freely used, some of the consonantal 
sounds being diflicalt to represent by Roman characters.' Many of 
the -syllables are closed. There does not appear to be any diflerence 
between the definite and the indefinite article, except in Fiji. 
Nouns arc divided into two classes, one of which takes h pronominal 
suffix, while ithe otlier never takes siich a suffix. The principle of 
this division appoars to be a near or remote connexion botweMi the 
possessor and the thing p^e.'wed. Those things which Iraloag to ^ 
person, as the parts of his body, <fcc., take the pronominal suflix; 
a thing possessed merely for use would not take it. 'rims, in Fin in 
the word /uve means either a son or a daughter — one's own chil<l, 
and it takes the possessive pronoun suffixed, as luveva ; but the word 
tigone, a chikl, but not necessarily one’s own child, take;, the posses- 
sive pronoun before it, as nona ngone. Ills cliild, i.c. his to look ait r 
or bring up. Gender is only sexuaL Many words are used indi .- 
rnniinately, as nouns, adjectives or verbs, without change; li-it 
sometimes a noun is indicated by its termination. - In most of the 
1 mguages there are no changes in nouns to form the plural, but .--n 
.'idded numeral indicates number. Case is shown by - particles, 
which precede the nouns. Adjectives follow their substantives. 
I’ronouns are numerous, and the personal pronoun includes four 
numbers — singular, dual, trinal and general plural, also inclusive 
ntid exclusive. Almost any word may be made into a verb by using 
with it a verbal particle. Tho difference in the verbal particles ih 
the different languages are vorjj great. In the vcilrs there are 
causative, intensive or frequentative, and reciprocfil forms. 

Sec R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians (iSoi), Melanesian 
Languages (i.S«5): B. Hagen, Unter den Papuan (Wiesbaden, iSog); 

von dcr Gabelcntz and A. B. Meyer, Beitrage 2iir h’enntniss tier 
vtelanesischen , Spracken (Leipzig, 18S2); A. B. Mevi'r and R. 

Parkinson, Album von P»pAa (Dresden, 1894); F. S. A. de 

Clercq, Ethnographischt Beachrifping van de West-en Xcor(lltu<^t van 
N. N. G. (Leiden, 1893); A. C. Haddon, Decorative Art o/ llr.tish 
Neti> Guinea (Dublin, 1894). 

PAPYRUS, the paper reed, the Cyperns Papvrus o’’ TJnnac.is, 
in ancient times w'iih'ly cultivated in the Delta Dnypt, where 
it was used for various purposes, and Q.speciiiUy as a writiug 
material. Tlie plant is now extinct in Lower Eg>’pt, but is 
found in the Upper Nile regions and in Abys-sinia. Theo- 
phrastus {Hist, plant, iv. 10) state.s that it 'likewi.se grew , in 
Syrin; and, according to Plinv; it,wa.s also a native plant of the 
.Niger and Euphrate-s. • Its 6refik title iraTnjpoe, Lat. papyrus ^ 
appears to be of Egyptian origin. By Her^otus it is always 
called fivfikcs. 'Hie first accurate description of tlxe- plant is 
given by Theophrastus, from -whom we loam that it grew jn 
shallows of 2 cubits (about 3 ft.) or less, its main root' being, of 
the thickness of a man’s wrist and 10 cubits in length. hYom 
this root, which lay horizontally, snuiller roots puslied down into 
the mud, and the stem of the plant sprang up to the height of 
4 cubits, being triangular and tapering in form. Tho tufted 
head or umbel is likened by Pliny to a thyrsus. 

The various uses to which the papyrus plant was applied are 
also enumerated by Theophrastus. Of the head notlfing could 
be made but'garlarrds for the shrines of-the gods; but the'wood 
of the root was employed in tJie manufacture of different utensils 
as well as for fuel. Of tlie stem of the plant were made boats, 
sails, mats, cloth, cords, and, above all, writing materials. Its 
pith wa.s also a common article of food, and waa eaten both 
•cooked' and in its natural state. Herodotus, too, notices its 
consumption as food (ii. 92), and incidentally mentions that it 
provided the material of which the priests’ sandals were made 
(ii. 37). He likewise refers- to the use of byblus as tow for 
c.au]king the scams of ships; and the statement of Theoplirastus 
.that King Antigouus made tho rigjging of his fleet of the same 
material is illustrated .by the .ship's cable, ottAov fSvfiXivov, 
wherewith the doors -wexc fastened when Ulysses slew the suitors 
in his hall {Odyss. xxi. 390). That the plant was itself u.scd 
also as the principal material in the construction of light skiffs 
suitable for the navigation of the poeds and shallows of tlie Nile, 
and even of the river itself, is shown by sculptures of the fpurtli 
dynasty, in which men are represented building a boat with 
.stems cut from a neighbouring plantation of papyrus (Lepsius, 
Denhm. ii, 12). It is: to boats. of this de.scription that Isaiah 
probably refers in the “ vessels of bulrushes upon tlie w’ateirs ” 
(xviii. a). If -the Hebrew gOmer (”’^2) also is to be identified 
•with the Eg>'ptian papyru.s, something may be said in favour 
of the tradition that the bulrushes of which the ark was composed 
in wliich the infant Moses was laid were in fact papyrus. But 
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it seems hardly credible that the Cyperus papyrus could have 
sufficed for the many uses to which it is said to have been applied, 
and we may conclude that several plants of the genus Cyperus 
were comprehended under the head of byblus or papyrus — an 
opinion which is supported by the words of Strabo, who mentions 
both inferior and superior qualities. The Cyperus dives is still 



grown in Egypt, and is used to this day for many of the purposes 
named by ancient writers. 

The widespread use throughout the ancient world of the 
writing material manufactured from the papyrus plant is 
attested by early writers, and by documents and sculptures. 
Papyrus rolls are represented in ancient Egyptian wall-paintings ; 
and extant examples of the rolls themselves are sufficiently 
numerous. The most ancient Egyptian papyrus now known 
contains accounts of the reign of King Assa (3580-3536 b.c.). 
The earliest literary papyrus is that known, from the name of 
its former owner, as the Prisse papyrus, and now preserved at 
Paris, containing a work composed in the reign of a king of the 
fifth dynasty, and computed to be itself of the age of upwards 
of 2500 years b.c. The papyri discovered in Egypt have often 
been found in tombs, and in the hands, or swathed with the 
bodies, of mummies. The ritual of the dead is most fre- 
quently the subject. Besides the ritual and religious rolls, there 
are the hieratic, civil and literary documents, and the demotic 
and enchorial papyri, relating generally to sales of property. 
Coptic papyri mainly contain Biblical or religious texts or 
monastic deeds. Papyrus was also known to the Assyrians, 
who called it “ the reed of Egypt.” 

The early use of Papyrus among the Greeks is proved by the 
reference of Herodotus (v. 58) to its introduction among the 
Ionian Greeks, who gave it the name of ^itpOepai, “ skins,” 
the material to which they had already been accustomed- In | 
Athens it was doubtless in use for literary as well as for other 
purposes as early as the 5th century B.C. An inscription 
relating to the rebuilding of the Erechtheum in 407 b.c. 
records the purchase of two papyrus rolls, to be used for the fair 
copy of the rough accounts. The very large number of classical 
and other Greek papyri, of the Ptolemaic and later periods, 
which have been recovered in Egypt, are noticed in the article on 
Palaeography. Ihe rolls found in the ruins of Herculaneum 
contain generally the less interesting works of writers of the 
Epicurean school. 

Papyrus also made its' way into Italy, but at how early a 
period there is nothing to show. It may be presumed, however, 
that from the very first it was employed as the vehicle for 
Roman literature. Under the empire its use must have been 
extensive, for not only was it required for the production of 
books, but it was universally employed for domestic purposes, 
coiTespondence and legal documents. So indispensable did it 


become that it is reported that in the reign of Tiberius, owing 
to the scarcity and dearness of the material caused by a failure 
of the papyrus crop, there was a danger of the ordinary business 
of life being deranged (Pliny, NM, xiii, 13). 

The account which Pliny {N.H. xiii. 11-13) has transmitted to 
us of the manufacture of the writing material from the papyrus 

E lant should be taken strictly to refer to the process followed in 
is own time; but, with some differences in details, the same general 
method of treatment had doubtlessly been practised from time 
immemorial. His text, however, is so confused, both from obscurity 
of style and from corruptions in the MSS., that there is much 
difference of opinion as to the meaning of many words and phrases 
employed in hjs narrative, and their application in particular points 
of detail. In one important particular, however, affecting the 
primary construction of the material, there can no longer be any 
doubt. The old idea that it w'as made from layers or pellicules 
growing between the rind and a central stalk has been abandoned, 
as it has been proved that the plant, like other reeds, contains only 
a cellular pith witliin the rind. The stem was in fact cut into 
longitudinal strips for the purpose of being converted into the writing 
material, those from the centre of the plant being the broadest and 
most valuable. The strips (inae, philyrae), which were cut with a 
sharp knife or some such instrument, were laid on a board side by 
side to the required width, thus forming a layer (sekeda), across 
which another layer of shorter strips was laid at right angles. 
The two layers thus " woven " — Pliny uses the word texere in de- 
scribing this part of the process —fonned a sheet (plug ula or net), 
which wa.s then .soaked in water of the Nile. The mention of a 
particular water has caused trouble to the commentators. Some 
have supposed that certain chemical propertias of which the Nile 
water was po.s.sessed acted as a glue or cement to cause the two 
layers to adhere; others, with more reason, that glutinous matter 
contained in the material itself was solved by the action of water, 
whether from the Nile or any other source; and others again read 
in Pliny’s words an implication that a paste was actually used. 
The sheet was finally hammered and drietl in the sun. Any rough- 
ness was levelled by polishing with ivory or a smooth shell. But 
the material was also subject to other defects, such as moisture 
lurking between the layers, which might be detected by strokes of 
the mallet; spots or stains; and spongy strips {taeniae), in which 
the ink would run and spoil the sheet. When such faults occurred, 
the papyrus must be rc-made. To form a roll the several sheets 
KowiifMra, were joined together with paste (glue being too hard)-, 
but not more than twenty sheets in a roll [scapus). As, however., 
there are still extant rolls consisting of more than the prescribed 
number of sheets, either the reading of vicenae is corrupt, or the 
number was not constant in all times. The scapus seems to have 
been a standard length of papyrus, as sold by the stationers. The 
best sheet formed the first or outside sheet of the roll, and the 
others were joined on in order of quality, so that the worst sheets 
were in the centre of the roll. This arrangement was adopted, 
not for the purpose of fraudulently selling bad material under 
cover of the better exterior, but in order that the outside of the roll 
should be composed of that which would best stand wear and tear. 
Besides, in case of the entire roll not being filled with the text, the 
imuse<l and inferior sheets at the end could be better spared, and 
so might be cut off. 

The different kinds of papyrus writing material and their dimen- 
sions are also enumerated by Pliny. The best quality, formed 
from the middle and broadest striii.s of the plant, was originally 
named hieratica, but afterwards, in flattery of the emperor Augustus^ 
it was called, after him, Augusta', and the ckarta Livia, or second 
quality, was so named in honour of his wife. The hieratica thus, 
descended to the third rank. The first two were 13 digiti, or about 
9j in. in width; the hieraiica, li digiti or 8 in. Next came the 
charta amphitheatrica, named after the principal place of its manu- 
facture, the amphitheatre of Alexandria, of g digiti or 61 in. wide. 
The charta Fanniana appears to have been a kind of papyrus 
worked up from the amphitheatrica, wliich by flattening and other 
methods was increased in width by an inch, in the factory of a 
certain Fannius at Rome. The Saitica, which took its name from 
the city of Sais, and was probably of 8 digiti or 5| in., was of 
a common description. The Taeniotica, named apparently frona 
the place of its manufacture, a tongue of land (raivla) near Alex- 
andria, was sold by weight, and was of uncertain width, perhaps, 
from 4i to 5 in. And lastly there was the cornmon packing-paper, 
the charta emporetica, of 6 digiti or 4I in. Lsidorc [Etymol. vi. 10) 
mentions yet another kind, the Corneltana, first made under 
C. Cornelius Callus, prefect of Egypt, which, however, may have 
been the same as the amphitheatrica or Fanniana. The name of 
the man who had incurred the anger of Augustus may have bean 
suppressed by the same influence that expunged the episode of 
Callus from the Fourth Ceorgic (Birt, Antik. Buchwesen, p. 250). 
In the reign of the emperor Claudius al.so another kind was mtro- 
duced and entitled Claudia. It had been found by experience that 
the charta Augusta was, from its fineness and porous nature, lU 
suited for literary use ; it was accordingly reserved for correspon- 
dence only, and for other puri)OSC3 was replaced by the ne-.v paper.. 
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The chavta Claudia was made from a composition of the first and 
secoml 4UcUitit;s, tUc Auiiui,ta laid the Livia, a layer of the former 
being Ijackcd with one of the latter; and the sheet was increased 
to nearly a foot in width. 'I'he largest of all, however, was the 
macrocofloit , probably of good (luality and etjual to the hit'ratic, 
and a cubit or nearly i « m. wide. It was usetl by Cicero (Ep. ad 
Attic, xiii. ^5; xvi. 3). The widtli, however, proved inconvenicat, 
and the broad sheet was liable to injury by tearing. 

An examination of extant papyri has had the result of proving 
that sheets of largo size, measuring about 12 in., were sometimes 
used. A large class of examples run to 10 in., others to 8 in., 
wliilo the smaller sizes range from 4 to 6 in. 

An interesting question arises as to the accuracy of the different 
measurements given by Pliny. Ilis figures regarding the width of 
the different kinds of pa^iyri have generally been understood to 
concern the wiilth (or height) of the rolls, as distinguished from 
their length. It has, however, been observed that in practice the 
width of extant rolls does not tally in any satisfactory degree with 
Pliny’s measurements; and a more plausible e.xplanation has lieeu 
offereil (Birt, Antik. liuchwesen, pp. 251 sc‘q.) that the breadth 
(not height) of the individual sheets of wliich the rolls are comi)Osc-d 
is referred to. 

The first sheet of a roll was named npuriKoXXov, the last, 
taxaroKiWtov. Under the Romans, the former bore the name of 
the comes lavqitionum, who had control of the manufacture, with 
the date and name of place. It was the practice to cut away the 
portion thus marked; but in case of legal documents tliis mutilation 
was forbidden by the laws of Justinian. On the Arab conquest 
of Kgyp^ 7th century, the manufacture was continued, and 

the protocols were marked at first, as it ajipears, with inscriptions 
in both Greek and Arabic, and later in the latter language alone. 
There arc several examples extant, some being in the British 
Museum, ranging between the years 670 and 715 (see facsimiles in 
C. H. licck{:r. Papyri .Srholt- Reinhardt, i. (llcidell>erg, 1906); and cf. 
"Arabische Papyri des Aphroditofumles,” in Zeitsrk. fiiv Assyrio- 
lo ^ ie , XX. (190b), G8-104. 'I’he Arab inscriptions arc accompanied 
by curious scrawls on each sale, which may Ixj imitated from words 
used in the Latin inscriptions of the Roman period. 

Papyrus was cultivated and manufactured for writing 
material by the Arabs in Ej^pt down to the time wlien the grow- 
ing industry of paper in the 8th and 9th centuries rendered it 
no longer a necessity (see Papkr). It seems to have entirely 
given place to paper in the loth century. Varro’s statement, 
repeated by Pliny, that papyrus was fir.st made in Alexander’s 
time, should probably be taken to mean that its manufacture, 
which till then had lieen a government monopoly, was relieved 
from all restrictions. It is not probable, however, that it was 
ever manufactured from the native plant anywhere but in 
Egypt. At Rome there was certainly some kind of industry in 
papyrus, tlie charta Fanniana, already referred to, being an 
instance in illustration^ But it seems probable that this 
industry was confined to the re-makinij of material imported into 
Italy, as in the case of the charta Claudia. This second manu- 
facture, however, is thought to have been detrimental to tlie 
papyrus, as it would then have been in a dried condition requiring 
artificial aids, such as a more liberal use of gum or paste, in the 
process. The more brittle condition of the I.atin papyri found 
at Herculaneum has been instanced as the evil result of this 
rc-making of the material. 

As to cultivation of the plant in Europe, according to Strabo 
the Romans obtaineil the papyrus plant from Lake Trasimene 
and other lakes of Etruria, but This statement is unsupported 
by any other ancient authority. At a later period, however, a 
papyrus was cultivated in Sicily, wliich has been identified by 
Pa.riatorc with the Syrian variety {Cyptrus syriacus), far ex- 
ceeding in height the Egyptian plant, and having a more drooping 
head. It grew in the cast and south of the island, where it was 
introduced during the Arab occupation. It was seen in the loth 
century, by the Arab traveller Ibn-Haukal, in the neighbourhood 
of Palermo, where it throve luxuriantly in the pools of the 
Papireto, a stream to which it lent its name. From it paper was 
made for the sultan’s use. But in the 13th century it began to 
fail, and in 1591 the drying up of the Papireto caused the 
extinction of the plant in that district. It is still to be seen at 
Syracuse, but it was probably transplanted thither at a later 
time, and reared only as a curiosity, as there is no notice of it to 
be found previous to 1674. It is with this Syracusan plant that 
some attempts have been made in modern times to manufacture 
a writing nraterial similar to ancient papyrus. 
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Even after the introduction of vellum as the ordinary vehicle 
for literature papyrus still continued to some extent in use 
outside Egypt, and was not entirely superseded until a late dat(\ 
It ceased, liowever, to be used for books sooner than for docu- 
ments. In the 5th century St Augustine apologizes for sending 
a letter written on vellum instead of the more usual substance, 
papyrus {Ep. xv.); and Cassiodorus {Varr. xi. 38), writing in 
the 6th century, indulges in a high-flown panegyric on the plant 
and its value. Of medieval literary Greek papyri very few relics 
have survived, but of documents coming down to the 8th and 
9tli centuries an increasing number is being brought to light 
among the discoveries in Egypt. 

Medieval I.atin MSS. on piipyrns in book form are still extant 
in different libraries of Europe, viz. : the Homilies of St Avitns, of 
the 6tli century, at Paris; Sermons and Epi.stles of St Augustine, 
of the 0 th or 7th century, at Paris and Geneva; works of Hilary, 
of the 6th century, at Vienna; fragments of the Digests, of the 
6th century, at Pommersfeld ; the Antiquities of Josephus, of the 
7th century, at Milan; Isidore, lie contemptu mundi, of the 7th 
century, at St Gall; and the Register of the Church of Ravenna, of 
the loih century, at Munich. The employment of this material m 
Italy for legal punioses is sugiciontly illustrated by the large number 
of documents in Latin which were preserved at Ravenna, and date 
from the 5th to the 10th century. In the pupal chancery it was 
used at an early date, evidence of its presence the re being found 
in the biography of Gregory 1 . But of the extant papal deeds 
the earliest to which an authentic date can be attached is a bull 
of Adrian 1 . of the yesar 788, while the latest appears to be one of 
1022. There is evidence to show that in the lotn-centiiry papyrus 
was used, to the exclusion of other materials, in papal needs. 
In France it was a common writing substance in the 6th century 
(Gregory of Tours, Hist. Franc, v. 5). Of the Merovingian period 
there are still extant several papyrus deeds, the earliest of the year 
625, the latest of 692. Under Charlemagne and his successors it 
was not used. By the 12th century the manufacture of papyrus 
had entirely ceased, as appears from a note by Eustathius in lus 
commentary on the Odyssev, xxi. 390. 

Authorities. — Melcli. Guilandino's commentary on the chapters 
of Pliny relating to papyrus, Papyrus, hoc est commentartus, &c. 
(Venice, 1572) ; Montfaucon, "Dissertation sur la plantc appelldu 
P.T[)yriis," in the Mhnoircs de I'acadimie des inscriptions (1729), pp. 
592-608; T. C. Tychsen, " De chartac pupyraceae in Europa 
pir mtvlium aevnm usn," in the Comment, sor. re^. scient. gottln- 
CiHsis (1820), pp. 141-208; Dureau de la Malle, " M6moirc sur lo 
papyrins,” in the Mihn. de I'institut (1851), pp. 140-183; P. Parlatore, 
" ARunoire sur le papyrus des aiicicns," in the JV/t'm. 4 iacad. des 
sciences (1854), jip. 469-502; Blumner, Tecknologie und Termino- 
lugie der Cewerhe und Kiinsie bei Griecken und Romern, i. 308-327 
(Leipzig, 1875): C. Pnoli, Del Papiro (Florence, 1878); C. Cosentino, 
" LaCartadipipiro," in Archivio storico siciliano (1889), pp. 134-164. 
See also W. Wallcnbach, Das Sekriftwesen xt» Mittelaltev 
(Leipzig, iS9(>); T. Birt, Dus antike Buchwesen (Berlin, 1882); 
F. G. Kenyon, The Palaeography of Greek Papyri (Oxford, 1899); 
and W. Schubart, Das Buck bei den Griecken und Jidmern (Berlin, 
1907). (F. M. T.) 

PAR (T.at. par, equal), technically a commerrial and banking 
term. When stocks, shares, &c., are purcha.sable at the price 
originally paid for them or at their nominal or face value they 
are said to be at par. When the purchase price is higher than the 
face value, they arc abetve par, or at a premium', when below face 
value, tlicy are hclmo par, or at a discount. Par of exchange is 
the amount of money in the currency of one country which is 
equivalent to the same amount in the terms of another, both 
currencies being of the same metal and of a fixed standard of 
weight and purity. (See Exchange.) 

PARA, or GrAo Para, a northern state of Brazil, bounded N. 
by the three Giiianas and the Atlantic, E. by the Atlantic and 
the states of MaranhSLo and Goyaz, S. by Goyaz and Matto 
Grosso and W. by Amazonas. It is the third largest state of the 
republic, having an area of 443,922 sq. m.; pop. (1890), 328,455, 
(igoo), 445,356. The Amazon valley has its outlet to the ocean 
through the central part of the state, the outlet, fir neck, being 
comparatively narrow and the territory on both sides rising to 
the level of the ancient plateau that covered this part of the 
continent. In the north is the Guiana plateau, sometimes 
called Brazilian Guiana, which is “ blanketed ” and made semi- 
arid by the mountain ranges on the Brazil-Guiana frontier. In 
the south the countiy rises in forested terraces and is broken by 
escarpments caused by the erosion of the northern slope of the 
great central plateau of Brazil. With tire exception of tlxe 
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Guiana higlilands, and some grassy plains on the island of 
Maraj6 and in some other places, the state is densely forested, 
and its lowest levels are covered with a network of rivers, lakes 
and connecting . channels. 

Tire rivers of the state may be grouped under tliree general 
systems : the Amazon and its tributaries, the Tocantins and 
its tributaries and the rivers flowing direct to the Atlantic. 
The Amazon crosses the state in a general K.N.E. direction 
for about 500 m.. Its channels, tributaries, furos (arms), 
igarapes (creeks, or literally, “ canoe paths ”), by-channds ar^. 
reservoir lakes form an extremely complicated hydrographic 
system. From the north seven large tributaries are receiv^ — 
the JamundA (which forms tlic boundary line with Amazonas), 
Trombetas, Maecurd, Jaiiary, Paru, Jary and Ananerarpucu. 
'I'he first is, strictly speaking, a tributary of the Trombetas, 
though Several furos connect with the Amazon before its mam 
channel opens into the Trombetas. All these rivers liave their 
.sources on the Gtiiana highlands within the limits of the state, 
and flow southward to the Amazon over numerous rapids and 
falls, Avith comparatively short navigable channels before 
entering the great river. From the south two great tributaries 
are received — the Tapajos and Xingu— both luiving their 
sources outside the state (see Amazon). The ParA estuary, 
usually called the ParA river, belongs to the Tocantins, although 
popularly de.scribed as a mouth of the Amazon. Very little 
Amazon water passes through it except in times of flood, ll is 
connected with the Amazon by navigable tidal furos ^ in which 
the current i.s hardly perceptible. Thd estuar>' is about 200 m. 
long and 5 to 30 m. wide, and receives the waters of a large 
number of streams, the largest of wliich is the GuamA and its 
chief tribuUry, the Capim. A number of small rivers discharge 
into the Atlantic north and south of the Amazon, the largest 
of which are the Gurupy, whicJi forms the boundary line with 
Maranhlo, the Araguary, which drains a large area of the eastern 
slope of the Guiana highlands, and the Oyapok, which forms the 
boundary line with French Guiana. 

Lying across the moutli of the Amazon and dividing it into 
three channels arc the islands of Caviana and Mexiana, the first 
47 m. and the .sei’ond 27 m. in length, north-west to south-east, 
both traversed by the equator, and both devoted to cattle- 
raising. Somewhat different in character is the island of 
Marajo, or Joamies, wliich lies between the Amazon and Para 
estuary. It is 162 m. long by 99 ra. wide, and its area is about 
15,000 sq. m. This island is only partly alluvial in cliaracter, 
a considerable area on its eastern and southern sides having the 
same geological formation as the neighbouring mainland. The 
larger part, the north-wc.stcrn, bcUmgs to the flood-plains of 
the Amazon, being covered with swamps, forests and open 
meadows, and subject to annual inundations. There are several 
towns and villages on the island, and stock-raising, now in a .state 
of decadence, has long been its principal industry. Of interest 
to archaeologists is the largest of its several lakes, called Arary, 
in the centre of which is a .small island cc.lebraLed for its Indian 
antiquities, chiefly pottery. On tlie Atlantic coast the principal 
island is Maracd (hit. 2® N.), 26 m. long by 20 m. wide, which lies, 
in part, off llie entrance to the Ainap.i River. 

ParA is cr^i.s.sed by the equator, and its climate is wholly 
tropical, but there is a wide variation in temperaturo and 
niiriall. In general, it is hot and dry on tlie Guiana plateau, 
.Old hot and humid throughout the. forested region. In the 
I.vtter, there are two recognized seasons, wet and dry, which 
differ only in the amount of rainfall, a strictly dry season being 
Liiiknown. The trade winds, which blow up the Amazon with 
much force, moderate the heat and make healthy most of the 
settlements on the great river itself ; but the settlements along 
its tributaries, which arc not swept by these winds, arc afflicted 
with malaria. The population is concentrated at widely separated 
points on the coa.st and navigable rivers, except on Maraj6 
.sland, where open country and pastoral pursuits liave opened 
up inland districts. 'I'he principal occupation is the collecting 
and marketing of forest products, such as rubber (from Hcvsa 
brasiliensis), gutU-percha, or balata {Mimmops data), Brazil 


nuts \Ucriholctij, exedsii), sarsaparilla (SmUax), cumaru or 
tonka beans {Dipterix odorata), copaiba {Copaiftra o^in<- 
arum), guarand {Paulinia sorbilis), cravo (an aromatic bark of 
DicypeUium caryophillaium) and many others. In earlier days 
cotton, sugar-cane, rice, tobacco, cacao and even coffee were 
cultivated, but the demand for rubber caused their abandonment 
in most places. Cacao {Theobroma cacao) is still widely culti- 
vated, as also mandioca {Manihot utilissima) m some localities. 
ParA produces many kinds of. fruits-— the orange, banana, 
abrico, cajii, abacate (alligator pear), mango, sapotilha, fructa' 
de Conde, grape, &c., besides a large number hardly known 
beyond the Amazon valley. The pastoral industries were once 
important in ParA j especially on the islands of Marajo, Caviana- 
and Mexiam, and included the rearing of horses, cattle, and sheep. 
At present little is done in these industries, and the people depend 
upon importation for draft animals and fresh meat. There 
remain a few cattle ranges on Maraj6 and other islands, but the 
industry is apparently losing ground. Mining rec'felves some 
attention on the Atlantic slope of the Guiana plateau, where 
gold washings of no great importance have been found in the 
Counani and other streams. There are no manufactures in the 
state outside the city of ParA (y.o.). 

Transportation depends wholly on river craft, the one railway 
of the state, the ParA & Bragan9a, not being able to meet 
expenses from its traffic receipts. The capital of the state is 
PaoA, or Belem do ParA, and its history is largely that of this city. 
Other important towns arc Alcmaquer (pop. about 1500; of 
the municipio in 1890, 7539), on a by-channel of the Amazon; 
Breves (mun. 12,593 in 1890), a river port in the south-west 
part of Maraj6, on a channel connecting the Amazon with the 
ParA estuary; Bragan(?a (mun. 16,046 in 1890), a small town in 
one of the few agricultural districts of the state, 147 m. by rail 
north-east of ParA, on the river Caet6, near the coast; Obidos 
(about 1000; mun. 12,666 in 1890), on the north bank of the 
Amazon at a point called the Pauxis narrow.^, a little over i m. 
wide, attractively .situated on a hill-side in a healthful locality; 
and Santorem (12,062 in 1890), on the right bank of the 'I'apajos, 
2} m. from the Amazon, dating from 1661, and tlie most 
prosperous and populous town between Para and ManAos. 

PARA (offirially Bklem; sometimes Belkm do Para), a city 
and port of Brazil, capital of the state of ParA, and the see of a 
bishop, on a. point of land formed by the entrance of the 
Guama river into the Para (86 m. from the Atlantic), in 
T° 28^ S., 48° 28' W. Pop. of the city and ruml districts of the 
municipality (1890), 50,064; (1900 e.stimate), 100,000. There 
is a large Portuguese contingent in the population, and the 
foreign element, engaged in trade and transportation, is also 
important. 'Fhe Indian admixture is strongly apparent in the 
Amazf)n valley and is noticeable in ParA. A small railway, 
built by the state, runs north-eastward in the direction of 
Bragan^a (112 m.), on the sea-coast. The GuamA river is 
<‘nlarge<l at its moutli to form an estuary called the l)ay of 
GuajarA, partially shut off from the ParA by several islands 
and forming the anchorage of the port, and the ParA is the 
estuary mouth of the Tocantins river. The ParA is about 20 m, 
wide here. 

The city is built on an alluvial forested plain only a few feet 
above the level of the river, and its .streets usually end at the 
margin of the impenetrable forest. The climate is hot and 
humid, but the temperature and diurnal changes arc remarkably 
uniform throughout the year. The annual rainfall, according 
to Profra\or M. F. Dracnert, is 70 in. (Redus says 120 in.), of 
which 56 in. are credited to the rainy season (January to June). 
II. W. Bates gives the average temperature at 81° F., the 
minimum at 73'^, and the maximum (2 p.m.) at 89® to 94“. 
These favourable climatic conditions tend to make the city 
healthy, but. through defective drainage, insanitary habits and 
surnmnfling.s, and improper diet the dcath-’-ate is high. The 
pliin of the city is regular and, owing to the density of the forest, 
it has no outlying suburbs. The streets are usually narrow, 
straight and well paved. Among the many public square.s and 
gardens the largest are the Praya Gaetano Brandao, with a 
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stktue of the bishop of that name; the Praga da Independencia, 
suitounded by government build ii^s and having an elaborate 
monument to General Gurjao; the Prafa Visconde do Rio 
Branco, with a statue of Jo^ da Gama Melchior; the Pra^a de 
Baptista Campos, with artificial cascades, lake, island and winding 
paths; the Pm9a da Republica, with a monument representing 
the Republic; and the Praipa de Prudente Moraes, named in 
honour of the first civilian president of Brazil. Another puUic 
outdoor resort is the Bosque, a tract of forest on the outskirts 
of the city, The public buildings and institutions are in great 
part relics of an older r^ime. The great cruciform cath^ral, 
on the Pra^a Gaetano DrandiXo, dates from the middle of the i8th 
century. In the vicinity, facing on the Pra9a da Independencia, 
are the government and municipal palaces— built by order of 
Pombal {c. 1766), when Portugal contemplated the creation of 
a grd'at empire on the Amazon. The bishop’s palace and epis- 
copal seminary, near the cathedral, were once the Jesuits’ college, 
and the custom-house on the water-front was once the convent 
and church of the Mercenaries. One of the most notable 
buildings of the city is the Theatre da Paz (Peace Theatre), 
which faces upon the Pra9a da Republica and was built by the 
government during the second empire. Other noteworAy 
buildings are the Caridade hospital, the Misericordia hospital 
(known as the “ .Santa Casa ”), the military barracks occupying 
another old convent, and the Gastello fort, a relic of colonial 
days. ParA has a number of schools and colleges, public and 
private, of secondary grade, such as the Ateneo Paranense, 
Institute Lauro Sodre and Lyceu Benjamin Constant, There 
is an exceptionally fine museum (Museu Goeldi), with important 
cx)llections in anthropology, ethnology, zoology and botany, 
drawn from the Amazon valley. The private dwellings are 
chiefly of the Portuguese one-storey type, with red tile roofs and 
thick walls of broken stone and mortar, generally plastered 
outside but sometimes covered with blue and white Lisbon tiles. 

Pard is the entrepot for the Amazon valley and the principal 
commercial city of northern Brazil. It is the heademarters of 
the Amazon Navigation Company, which owns a fleet of 40 j 
river steamers, of 500 to 906 tons, and sends them up the 
Amazon to the Peruvian frontier, and up all the kirge tributaries 
where trading settlements have been established. Two or 
three coastwise companies al.so make regular calls at this port, 
and several transatlantic lines afford regular communi<’ation 
with Lisbon, Liverpool, Hamburg and New York. The port 
is atressible to large steamers, but those of light draft only ran 
lie alongside the quays, the larger being obliged to anchor some 
distance out. Extensive port improvements have been under- 
taken. The exports of Pard include rubber, cacao, Brazil nuts 
and a large number of minor products, such as isingla.ss, palm 
fibre, fine woods, tonka beans, deerskins, balsam copaiba, 
annatto, and other forest products. 

Para was founded in 1615 by Francisco Caldcira dc Castcllo- 
Branco, who commanded a small expedition from Maranhdo 
sent thither to secure posse.ssion of the country for Portugal 
and drive out the Dutch and English traders. The settlement, 
which he named Nossa Senhora de Belem (Our Lady of Bethle- 
hem), grew to be one of the most turbulent and ungovernable 
towns of Brazil. Rivalry with Maranh.io, the capital of the 
Amazon dependencies, slave-hunting, and hitter aintroversies 
with the Jesuits who sought to protect the Indians from this 
traffic, combined to cause agitation. In 1641 it had a population 
of only 400, l)ul it had four monasteries and was already largely 
interested in the Indian slave traffic. In 165a the ParA territory 
was made a separate capitania, with the town of ParA as the 
capital, but it was reannexed to Maranhilo in 1654. The final 
separation occurred in 1772, and Pard again became the capital, 
continuing as such through all the political changes that have 
since occurred. The bishopric of Pard dates from 1723. ITie 
popul >r movement in Portugal in 1820 in favour of a constitution 
and parliament (Cortes) had its echo in Pard, where in 1821 the 
populace and garrison joined in creating a government of their 
own and in sending a deputation to Lisbon. The declaration 
of Brazilian independence of 1822 and crertion of an empire 


under Dorn Pedno I. was not accepted by Pand> partly beciau9»' 
of its influential Portuguese population; and partly through' 
jedousy of Rio de Janeiro as the centre of political power. In 
1823 a naval expedition under Lord Cochrane, then in the 
service of Brazil, took possession of MaranhSio, from which 
pldce the small brig “ Dorn Miguel ” under the command of 
Captain John Grenfell wafe sent to Pard. This officer conveyed 
the impression that the whdle fleet was behind him, and on the 
15th of Augilst the junta govStnativa organized in the preceding^ 
year surrendered its authority and Pard became part of the 
newly created Brazilian empire. An uprising against the new 
government soon occurred, which resulted in the arrest of the 
insurgents, the executibn of theiit 'leaders, and the incarceration 
of 253 prisoners in the hold of a small vessel, where all but four 
died from suffocation before morning. Conspiracies and revolts 
followed, and in 1835 an outbreak of the wor.se elements, made 
up chiefly of Indians and half-breeds, occurred, known as the 
“ Revolu^ao da Cabanagem,” which was chiefly directed against 
the Portugue.se, and then against the Freemasons. All whites 
were compelled to leave the city and take refuge on neighbouring 
islantls. The Indians and half-breeds obtained the mastery, 
under the leadership of Antonio and Francisco Vinagres and 
Eduardo Angelim, and plunged the city and neighbouring townis 
into a state of anarchy, the population being reduced from- 
25,000 to 15,000. The revolt was overcome in 1836, but the 
city did not recover from its effects until 1848. But the 
opening of the Amazon to foreign trade in 1867 greatly increased 
the impt'rtance of the city, and its growth has gone forward 
steadily since that event. (A. J. L.) 

PARABLE (Gr. iro^^ok^, a comparison or similitude), 
originally the name given by Grefek rhetoricians to a literary 
illustration avowedly introduced as such. In late Greek it 
came to mean a fictitious narrative or allegory (generally some- 
thing that might' naturally occur) by which moral or spiritual 
relations are typically set forth, a.s in the New Testament. The 
parable differs frotn the apologue in the inherent probability 
of the story itself, and in excluding animals or inanimate 
creatures from passing out of their natural sphere and assuming 
the powers of man, but it refeembles it in the essential qualities 
of brevity and definiteness, and also in its Eastern origin. 
There are many beautiful examples of the parable in the Old 
Testament, that of Nathan, for instance, in 2 Sam. xii. 1-9, that 
of the woman of Tekoah in 2 Satn. xiv. 1-13, and others in the 


Prophets. 

PARABOLA, a plane curve of the .second degree. It may be 
defined as a section of a right circular cone by a plane parallel 
to a tangent plane to the cone, or as the locus of a point which 
moves so that its di.stances from a fixed point and a fixed line 
arc equal. U is therefore a conic section having its eccentricity 
equal to unity. The parabola is the curve described by a projec- 
tile which moves in a non-resisting medium under the influence 
of gravity (sec Mfxhantcs). The general relations between the 
parabola, ellipse and hyperbola are treated in the articles 
Geometry, Analytical, and Conic Sections; and various 
projective properties are demonstrated in the article Geometry, 
Projective. Here only the .specific properties of the parabola 
will be given. 

The form of the curve is shown in fig. i, where P is a point on 
the curve equidistant from the fixed line AB, known as the 
directrix, and the fixed point F known as 
the focus. The line CD passing through 
the focus and perpendicular to the 
directrix is the axis or principal diameter, 
and meets the curve in the vertex G. 

The line FL perpendicular to the axis, 
and passing through the focus, is the 
semilalus rectum, the latus rectum being 
the focal chord parallel to the directrix. 

Any line parallel to the axis is a diameter, 
and the parameter of any diameter is 
measured by the focal chord drawn 
parallel to the tangent at the vertex of the diameter and is equal 



Fig. I. 
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to four times the focal distance of the vertex. To construct the 
parabola when the fo(uis and directrix are given, draw the axis 
CD and bisect CF at G, which gives the vertex. Any number 
of points on the parabola are obtained by taking any point 
E on tlie directrix, joining EG and EF and drawing FP so 
that the angles PFE and DFE are equal. Then EG produced 
meets FP in a point on the curve. By joining the points 
so obtained the parabola may be described. A mechanical 
construction, when the same conditions are given, consists in 
taking a rigid bar ABC bent at right angles at B (fig. 2), 
and fastening a string of length BC to C 

B j > 9 and F. Then if a pencil be placed along 

/ BC so as to keep the string taut, and the 

/ limb AB be slid along the directrix, the 

A 1 pencil will trace out the parabola. 

' ' Properties which may be readily de- 

P'G. 2. duced by euclidian methods from the 

definition include the following : the tangent at any point 
bisects the angle between the focal distance and the 
perpendicular on the directrix and is equally inclined to the 
focal distance and the axis; tangents at the extremities of a 
focal chord intersect at right angles on the directrix, and as a 
corollary we have that the locus of the intersection of tangents 
at right angles is the directrix; the circumcircle of a triangle 
circum.scribing a parabola passes through the focus; the .sub- 
tangent is equal to twice the abscissa of the point of contact; 
the subnormal is constant and equals the semilatus rectum; and 
the radius of curvature at a point P is 2 (FP)*/a* where a is the 
semilatus rectum and FP the focal distance of P. 

A fundamental properly of the curve is that the Urn at infinity 
is a tangent (see Geometry, Projective), and it follows that 
the centre and the second real focus and directrix are at infinity. 
It also follows that a line half-way between a point and its polar 
and parallel to the latter touches the parabola, and therefore 
the lines joining the middle points of the sides of a self-conjugate 
triangle form a circumscribing triangle, and also that the nine- 
point circle of a self-conjugate triangle passes through the focus. 
The orthocentre of a triangle circumscribing a parabola i.s on 
the directrix; a deduction from this theorem is that the centre 
of the circumcircle of a self-conjugate triangle is on the directrix 
(“ Steiner’s Theorem ”). 

In the article Geometry, Analytical, it is shown that the 
general etiuation of the second degree represents a parabola 
_ when the highest terms form a perfect square. 
o“om% analytical expression of the projective 

tome ry. pj,^pgj.^y jj„g infinity is a tangent, 1 he 

simplest equation to the parabola is that which is referred to its 
axis and the tangent at the vertex as the axes of co-ordinates, 
when it assumes the form y~~4ax where 2a=semilatus rectum ; 
this may be deduced directly from the definition. An equation 
of similar form is obtained when the axes of co-ordinates arc any 
diameter and the tangent at the vertex. The eiiuations to the 
tangent and normal at the point x'y' are yy' = 2a(x -b x') and 
2fl(y — y')+y'{x — x) o, and may be obtained by general 
methods (see Geometry, Analyticai., and Infi.mtesimal 
Calculus). More convenient forms in term.s of a single para- 
meter are de<luccd by substituting *' = anfi, y — 2am (for on 
eliminating m between these relations the equation to the 
parabola is obtained). 'I’he tangent then becomes my~x^ani^ 
and the normal y=mx 1 2am— am^. The envelope of this last 
equation is 2"jay~- 4(ac— 2a)'*, which shows that the evolute 
of a parabola is a ^emi-cnhical parabola (see below Higher Orders). 
The cartesian equation to a parabola which touches the co- 
ordinate axes is -Jax -f -Jiy == i, and the polar equation when 
the focus is the pole and the axis the initial line is r cos'-'^/^ «= a. 

The equation to a parabola in triangular co-ordinates is gener- 
ally derived by expressing the condition that the line ai infinity 
is a tangent in the equation to the general conic. For example, 
in trilinear co-ordinates, the equation to the general conic 
ciraimscribing the triangle of reference is i/Jy -f inya-f«aj 8 =o; 
f 'r this to be a parabola the line aa -f - 4 - f y — o 
must be a tangent. Expressing this condition we obtain 


Jla± Jinb ± jne = o as the relation w'hich must hold between 
the co-efficients of the above equation and the sides of the triangle 
of reference for the equation to represent a parabj^a. Similarly, 
the conditions for the inscribed conic Jla + -jr Jny — o 
to be a parabola is Ibc + mca 4 - nab — 0, and the conic for which 
the triangle of reference is self-conjugate fa- -f ntfd^ -f wy^= o is 
d'mn 4- bHl + cHm = o. The various forms in areal co-ordinates 
may be derived from the above by substituting Xa for f, {jJb for m 
and VC for n, or directly by expressing the condition for tangency 
of the line x-{-y + s = oto the conic, expressed in areal co- 
ordinates. In tangential {p, q, r) co-ordinates the inscribed and 
circumscribed conics take the forms \qr 4 - firp -f vpq = o and 
-Jkp 4 - jJ]iq =^o; these are parabolas when \ 4 - /u. -b v = o 

and Jk + sf 11 ± v/v=o respectively. 

The length of a parabolic arc can be obtained by the methods 
of the infinitesimal calculus; the curve is directly quadrable, 
the area of any portion between two ordinates being tw'o thirds 
of the circumscribing parallelogram. The pedal equation with 
the focus as origin is p“—ar; the first positive pedal for the 
vertex is the cissoid (q.v.) and for the focus the directrix. (Sec 
Infinitesimal Calculus.) 

Kkfrrences. — G eometrical constructions of the parabola arc to 
Ik? founrl in T. II. E.aglcs' Plane Curves (1SR3). See the biblioRraphy 
to the articles Conic Sections ; Geometry, Analytical; and 
Geometry, Projective. 

In the geometry of plane curves, the term parabola is often 
used to denote the curves given by the general eijuation a"‘x’‘= 
y” ", thus ax = is the quadratic or Apollonian 
parabola; aH=y’^ is the cubic parabola, a^x-y* is orrfe« 
the biquadratic parabola; semi parabolas have the '' 
general equation = thus <1.1:2 = y** is the semicubical 
parabola and a.x* — y* the semibiquadratic paraliola. These 
cur 3 'es were investigated by Ren 4 Descartes, Sir Isaac Newton, 
Colin Maclaurin and others. Here we shall treat only the more 
important forms. 

The cartesian parabola is a cubic curve which is also known as 
the trident of Newton on account of its thrc'c- pronged form. Its 
equation i.s ;ify = ax*-\ and it consists of two legs 

asymptptic to the axis of v and two parabolic h'gs (fig. 3). The 
.simplest form is axy -- — in tliis case the serpentine position 

shown in the figure degenerates into a point of inflexion. Descartes 
used the curve to solve scxtic equations by determining its inter- 
sections with a circle; mechanical constructions were given by 
Descartes {geometry, lib. 3) and Maclaurin {Organica geonietrtca). 

The cubic parabola (fig. 4) is a cubic curve having the ecpiation 
y — or® 4- 1 - cx 4 - d. It consists of two jiarabolic branches 

tending in opposite directions. John Wallis utilized the intersec- 
tions of this curve with a right line to solve cubic ecjuations, and 
Edmund Halley solved scxtic equations with the aid of a circle. 

Diverging parabolas are cubic curves given by the uqiu.tion 
y®— or®4 bifi j-cx+d. Newton discussed the five forms w'hirh arise 
from the relations of the roots of the cubic equation. When all the 



roots are real and unequal the curve consists of a closed oval and a 
parabolic branch (fig. 5). As the two lesser roots arc made more 
and more equal the oval shrinks in size and ultimately becomes a 
rc’al conjugate point, and the curve, the equation of which i.s y® = 
(x — o)® (x — b) (in which a>b) consists of this point .and a bell like 
branch resembling the right-hand member of fig. 5. If two roots are 
imaginary the equation is y“ (2* 4- <*®) (x — b) and the curve 
resembles the jiarabolic branch, as in the preceding case. This is some- 
times termed the campaniform (or bell-shaped) parabola. If the two 
greater roots are equal the equation is v* ^ (*'— «*) (r— 6)® (in which 
a<h) and the curve assumes the form shown in fig. 6, ami is known 
as the nodated parabola. Finally, if all the roots are etjual, the 
equation becomes y“ = {x—a)’ : this curve is the cuspidal or semi- 
cuhical parabola (fig. 7). 'Phis curve, which is sometimes termed the 
Ncilian parabola after William Neil (1637-1670), is the evolute of 
the ordmary parabola, and is especially interesting as being tlie first 
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icurve to be rectified. This was acconipli.shc(l in 1657 by Neil in 
England, and in 1O59 by Heinrich van Hanreat in Holland. Newton 
showed that all the five varietic.s of the diverging parabolas may be 
exhibited as plane sections of the solid of revolution of the semi- 
cutdcal parabola. .A plane oblique to the axis and passing below 
the vertex gives the first variety; if it passes through the vertex. 



Fig. 6. Fig. 7. 


the second form; if alxjvc the vertex and oblique or parallel to the 
axis, the third form; if below the vertex and touching the surface, 
the fourth form, and if the plane contains the axis, the fifth form 
Tc.sults (sec CURVK). 

The biquadratic {laralxila lias, in its most general form, the equa- 
tion y = ax* + b)^ |- CA-“ + dx -\-e, and consists of a .serpentinous 
and two parabolic branches (fig. 8). If all the roots of the quartic in 
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X arc equal the ciirv’c assumes the form shown in fig. g, the axis of x 
being a double t.ingciit. If the two middle roots are equal, fig. 10 
results. Other forms which correspond to other relations between 
the roots can be readily deiluccd from the most general form. (See 
Curve and (Geometry, Anai.ytioat..) 

PARACELSUS (c. 1490-1541), the famou.s German physician 
of the 16th century, was probably born near Einsicdcln, in the 
canton Schwyz, in 1490 or 1491 according to some, or T493 
according to others. His father, the natural son of a grand- 
master of the Teutonic order, was Wilhelm Bombast von 
Hohenheim, who had a hard struggle to make a .subsistence a.s 
a physician, llis mother was superintendent of the hospital 
at Einsiedeln, a post she relinquished upon her marriage. 
Paracelsus’s name was Theophrastu.s Bombast von Hohenheim; 
for the names Philippus and Aureolus which are sometimes 
added good authority is wanting, and the epithet l*aracclsus, 
like some similar compounds, was probably one of his own 
making, and was meant to denote his superiority to Celsu.s. 

Of the early years of I’aracelsus’s life hardly anything is known. 
His father was his first teacher, and took pains to instruct him 
in all the learning of the lime, especially in medicine. Doubtless 
Paracelsus learned rapidly what was put before him, but he 
seems at a i:omparativcly early age to liave questioned the value 
of what he was expected to acquire, anti to have soon struck out 
ways for himself. At the age of sixteen he entered the university 
of Basel, but probably soon abandoned the studies therein 
pursued, lie next went to J . Trithemius, the abbot of Sponheim 
and afterwards of Wurzburg, under whom he prosecuted 
chemical researches. Trithemius is the repined author of some 
obscure tracts on the great elixir, and as there wa.s no other 
chemistry going Paracelsus would have to devote himself to the 
reiterated operations so cliaracteristic of the notions of tliat time. 
But the confection of the stone of the philosophers was too remote 
a possibility to gratify the fiery spirit of a youth like Paracelsus, 
eager to make what he knew, or could learn, at once available 
for practical medicine. So he left school chemistry as he liad 
forsaken university ( ultnre, and started for the mines in Tirol 
owned by tlie wealthy family of the Fuggers. 'J’hc .sort of know- 
ledge he got there pleased him much more. There at least he 
was in contact with reality. The struggle with nature before 
the precious metals could be made of use impressed upon him 
more and more the importance of actual personal observation, 
lie saw all the mechanical difficulties that had to be overcome 
in mining; he learned the nature and succession of rocks, the 
physical properties of minerals, ores and metals ; he got a notion 
of mineral waters ; he was an eyewitness of the aci idents which 
befell the miners, and studied tire diseases which attacked them; 
he had proof that positive knowledge of nature was not to be 
got in schools and universities, but only by going to naturejier- 
self, and to those who were constantly engaged with her. Hence 
came Paracelsus’s peculiar mode of study. He attached no 


value to mere scholarship; scholastic disputations he utterly 
ignored and despised — and especially the discussions on medical 
topics, which turned more upon theories and definitions than 
upon actual practice . He therefore went wandering over a great 
part of Europe to learn all that he could. In so doing he was 
one of the first physicians of modem times to profit by a mode of 
study which is now reckoned indispensable. The book of nature, 
he affirmed, is that which the physician must read, and to do so 
he must walk over the leaves. The humours and passions and 
diseases of different nations are different, and the physician must 
go among the nations if he will be master of his art ; the more he 
knows of other nations, the better he will understand his own. 
And the commentary of his own and succeeding centuries upon 
these very extreme views is that Paracelsus was no scholar, but 
an ignorant vagabond. He himself, however, valued his method 
and his knowledge very differently, and argued that he knew 
what his predecessors were ignorant of, because he had been 
taught in no human school. “ Whence have I all my secrets, 
out of what writers and authors ? Ask rather how the beasts 
luive learned their arts. If nature can instruct irrational 
animals, can it not much more men ? ” In this new school 
discovered by Paracelsus, and since attended with the happiest 
results by many others, he remained for alxnit ten years. He 
had acquired great stores of facts, which it was impossible for 
him to have reduced to order, but which gave him an unquestion- 
able superiority to his contemporaries. So in 1526 or 1527, on 
his return to Basel, he was appointed town physician, and shortly 
afterwards he gave a course of lectures on medicine in the 
university. Unfortunately for him, the lectures broke away 
from tradition. They were in German, not in Latin; they were 
expositions of his own experience, of his own views, of his 
own methods of curing, adapted to the diseases that afflicted 
the Germans in the year 1527, and they were not commentaries 
on the text of Galen or Avicenna. They attacked, not only 
these great authorities, but the German graduates who followed 
them and disputed about them in 1527. 'I'hcy criticized in no 
measured terms the current medicine of the time, and exposed 
the practical ignorance, the pomposity, and the greed of those 
who practised it. 

The truth of Paracelsus’s doctrines was apparently confirmed 
by his success in curing or mitigating diseases for which the 
regular physicians could do nothing. For about a couple of 
years his reputation and practice increased to a suq>rising 
extent. But at the end of that time people began to recover 
thcm.sclvcs, Paracelsus had burst upon the schools with such 
novel views and methods, with such irresistible c riticism, that 
all opposition was at first iTushed flat. Gradually the sea 
began to rise. His enemies watched for .slips and failures; the 
physicians maintained that he had no degree, and insisted that 
he should give proof of his qualifications. Moreover, he had a 
pharmaceutical system of his own which did not harmonize 
with the commercial arrangements of the apothecaries, and he 
not only did not use up their drugs like the Galenists, but, in the 
exercise of his functions a.s town physician, he urged the 
authorities to keep a sharp eye on the purity of their wares, 
upon their knowledge of their art, and upon their transactions w'ith 
their friends the physicians. The growing jcali)u.sy and enmity 
( ulminated in a dispute with Canon Cornelius von Lichtenfels, 
who, having called in Paracelsus after other physicians had given 
up his case, refused to pay the fee he had promised in the event 
of cure; and, as the judges, to their discredit, sided with the 
canon, Paracelsus had no alternative but to tell them his opinion 
of the whole ease and of their notions of justice. So little doubt 
left he on the subject that his friends judged it prudent for him 
to leave Basel at once, as it had been resolved to punish him for 
the attack on the authorities of which he had been guilty. He 
departed in such haste that he carried nothing with him, and 
some chemii'al apparatus and other property were taken charge 
of by J. Oporinus (1507-1568), his pupil and amanuensis. He 
went first to Esslingen, where he remained for a brief periorl, but 
had soon to leave from absolute want. I'hen began his wander- 
ing life, the course of which can be traced by the dates of his 
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various writings. He thus visited in succession Colmar, Nurem- 
berg, . Appenzell, Zurich, Pfaffers, Augsburg, Vilkich, Meran, 
Middclhcim and other places, seldom staying a twelvemonth in 
any of them. In this way he spent some dozen years, till 1541, 
when he was invited by Archbishop Ernst to settle at Salzburg, 
under his protection. After his endless tossing about, this 
seemed a promise and place of repose. It proved, however, to 
be the complete and final rest that he found, for after a few 
months he died, pn the 24th of September. The cause of his 
death, like most other details jn his history, is uncertain. His 
enemies asserted that he died in a low tavern in consequence 
of a drunken debauch of sonte days’ duration. Others maintain 
that, he was thrown a steep place by some emissaries either 
of the physicians or of the apothecaries, both of whom he had 
during his life most grievously harassed. He was buried in the 
churdiyard|Of,$,t Sebastian, Imtiin 175(8 his bones were removed 
to the porch |Of the churph, fmd a monument of. reddish-white 
inarble was erected to his memory. 

The £ret lx)ok by Paracelsus was printed at Augsburg in 1329. 
It is entitled Practica D. Theophrasti Paracsisi, gematht amp J^uropen, 
and forms a small quarto pamphlet, of five leaves. - Prior to this, 
in 1326-1.527, ap^ared a programme of the lectures he intended 
to deliver at Baseh but this can hardly be reckoned a specific work. 
Puring his lifetime fourteen works and editions were published, 
and thereafter, between. 1.342 and 1843, tliere were at least two 
hundred and thirty-four ^parate publications according to Mopk's 
enumeration. The first collected edition was made by Johann 
Huser in German. It was i>rintetl at Basel in 1589-1591, in eleven 
volumes quarto, and is the best of all the editions. Huser did not 
employ the early printed eppies pnly, but collected all: the manu- 
scripts which he could procure, and used them also in forming liis 
text. The only drawback is that rather than omit anything which 
Paracelsus may have compo.serl, he has gone to the opinjsitc extreme 
and included writings with which it is pretty certain Paracelsus 
bad nothing to do. The second colfecttnl German, eclition isjn four 
volume^ folio, 1003-1605. Parallel with it in 1003 the first collected 
Latin edition was made by Palthenius. It is ,in eleven volumes 
quarto, and was completed in 1605. Again, in 1616 i6t8 appeared 
a reissue of the folio German edition of 1O03, and finally in 1658 
came the Genova Latin version, in three volumes folio, edited by 
Bitiskius. 

The works were originally composed, in Swiss-German, a vigorous 
speech which Paracelsus wielded with unmistakable jw)wcr. The 
Latin vorsioiLS were made or edited by Adam von Bodenstein, 
Gerard Dorn, Michael 'Poxites and Oporinus, alxiut the middle of 
the 1 6th century. A few translatiim.s into other languages exist, 
as of the Chirurgia vtagna ami some othc.- works into French, 
and of one or two into Dutch, Italian and even Arabic. The trans- 
lations into English amount to about a dozen, dating mostly from the 
middle of the 17th ccr.tury. The original . editions of Paracdsus's 
works are getting less and Iqss cuminon; even the English versions 
are among the rarest of Ihc-ir class. Over and above the numerous 
editions, there is a bulky literature of an explanatory and contro- 
versial character, for which. the world is inuebted to Paracelsus's 
followers and eneraifs. A good, deal of it is taken up with a defence 
of chemical, or, as they were called, '' spagyric," nicdicines against 
the attacks of the supporters of the Galenic pharrnacoiHJCia. 

The aim of all Paracelsus's writing is to promote the jirogress of 
medicine, and he endeavours to put before physicians a grand 
ideal of their profession. In his attcmivts he takes the widest view 
of niedicine. He bases it, on the general relationship w,hich man 
bears to nature as a whole; he cannot divorce the life of man from 
that of the universe; he cannot think of disease otherwise than as 
a phase of life. He is compelled, therefore, to rest his medical practice 
upon general theories of the present state, of things; , his medical 
system— if there is such a thing— is an adantatipri of his cosmogony. 
It is this latter which has been the stumbling-block to many past 
critics of Paracelsus, and unless its character is remembered , it 
will be the same to others in the future. l)is.satisfied with the 
Aristoteliani.sm of his time, Paracelsus turned with greater expecta- 
tion to, the Neoplatonifim which was reviving. His eagerness to 
understand the relationship of man to the qnjvfrse led Ipm to the 
Kabbalu, where these mysteries seemed to by explained, and from 
these unsubstiintial materials he constructed, so far as it can be 
understood, his visionary philosophy. Interwoven with it, however, 
wcrc' the riajults Qf Qwn iwr-sonal experience and work in natural 
history and chemical pharmacy and practical medipine, unfettered 
by any speculative generalizations, and so shrewd an observer 
as Paracelsus was must have often felt that his philosophy and his 
experience did not agree wdth one anotlier. 

.$onxe of his. doctrines, arc aliodpd.to in the article Mxdtcjnb 
and it would serve no purpose, to give even a bripf skftch of 
ins views, seeing that thpir influence, has passed entirely away, and 
that they are of interest only in their place in a general history of 
madiciae ‘vod philosophy. Defective, however, as they may have 


been, an»l unfounded in fact, his kabbalistic doctrines led him to 
trace the dependence of the human body upon outer nature for its 
sustenance and cure. The doctrine of rigualureb, the supposed 
connexion of every part of the little world of man with a correspond- 
ing part of the great world of nature, was a fanciful and false exagger- 
ation of this doctrine, but the idea carried in its train that of sp<^ifics. 
‘this led to the search for these, which were not to be found in the 
bewildering anti untested mixtures of the Galenic prescriptions. 
P.iracclsus ha<l seen how botlics were purified and inteusifiod by 
chemical operations, and he thought if phints and minerals could 
be made to yield their activtj principles it would surely be better 
to employ these than the crude and unprepared originals. He fad 
be.sides arrived by some kind of intuition at the conclu.sion that the 
operations in the body were of a chemical character, and that when 
disordered they wcrc to be put right by counter o^icrations of the 
same kind. It may be claimed lor Paracelsus that he embraced 
within the idea of chemical action something more than, .tb^ 
alchemists did. Whether or not he believed in the philosopher's 
elixir is of very .little consequence. If he ditl, he was like the rest 
of his age; but he troubled .himself very little, if at all, about, it. 
He did believe in the imm^^diatc u$c for therapeutics of the salts 
and othor preparations which his practical skill enablwl him to make. 
Technically he was not a chemist; he did not concern himself cither 
with the composition of his compounds or with an explanation of 
what occurred in their making. If he could get jiotent clrugs to 
cure disease.he was content, and hc worked very nanl in an empirical 
way to make' them. That he found out some new comjxiunds is 
certain; but not one great and marked discovery can bo ascribed to 
him. Ibobably, therefore, his positive services arc to lx; .summed up 
in tji^ wide. application of phcmiqal ideas to pharmacy and thera- 
peutics; hi^ indirect and possibly f;reater services are to be found in 
the.slimvJus, the revolutionary stimulus, of his ideas about method 
and general theory. It is most difficult to appreciate aright this 
man of fervid imagination, of powerful and persisteut convivtions, 
of iinbated honesty and love of troth, of keen insight into the errors 
(as he thought them) of hi.s time, of a merciless will to lay bare theso 
ciTors and to reform the abuses to which they gave rise,, who in an 
instant offends us by his boasting, hi$ ^^xjssness, his Wfint of self- 
respect. It is a problem how to reconcile his ignorance, his weak- 
ness, his superstition, his crude notions, his erront'ous observations, 
his ridiculous influences and theories, with his grasp of method, 
his lofty views of the true scope of medicine, liis lucid statements, 
his incisive apd epigrammatic criticisms of men and mt>tivc.s. 

See Marx, Zur Wiirdigung des Theophrastus von Hohevheim 
(Gdttingen, 1842); Mook, Theophrastus Paracelsus, eine kritische 
Studie (Wiirzburg, 1876) ; Hartman, Life of P, T. Paracelsus (l.ondon, 
18^); Schubort und Sudhoff, Paracelsus-Forschungen (Frankfurt 
a.M., 1887-1889); Sudhoff, Versuch einer Kritik der Echtheit der 
Pafracelsischen Schriften (Berlin, 1804); Waite, The flermetic and 
Alchemical Writings of Paracelsus (London, iSg.;). 

PARACHUTE (from Ital. par are, to shield, protect; cf, 
“ parasol,” “ parapet,”, and Fr. chute, a. fall), an instrument 
more or less resembling a large umbrella, which by the resistance 
it offers to the air enables, an aeronaut attached to it to descend 
safely from a balloon. or flying machine in the air. The principle 
of the parachute is so simple that the idea puist have occurred 
to piersons in all ages. S'inion de la LouWre (1642-1729), in his 
History of Siam (Paris, 1691), tells of a person who, frequently 
diverted the court by the prodigious Iqaps he used to take, 
having two parachutes or untbrellas fastened to his girdle. In 
1783 S6ba.stien Lenormand praetici?illydemonstrated the efficiency 
of a parachute by descending from the tower of Montpellier 
observatory; but he merely regarded it as a useful means 
whereby to escape from fire. To J. P. Blanchard (1753-7809) 
is due the idea of using it as an adjunct to the balloon. As 
early as 1785 he had constructed a para<*hute to, which was 
attached a basket. In this he placed a dog, which descended 
safely to the ground when the parachute was released frgm a 
balloon at a considerable elevation. It is stated that he 
descended himself from a balloon in^ parachute in 1793; byt, 
owing to some defect in its construction he fell too rapidly, and 
broke his leg. Andre Jacques Garnerin (1769-782^) was the first 
person who successfully descended from a balloon in a parachute, 
and he repeated this .experiment so often that he jnay be said 
to have first demonstrated the practicability of using the 
machine, though his elder brother, J. B. 0 . Garnerin (1766-1849), 
also claimed a share in the merit of perfecting it. In 1793 he 
was taken prisoner .at Marchiennes, and \yhile in captivity at 
Bude (Budapest) thought out the means of dc.scending from a 
balloon by means of a parachute. His first- public experiment 
was made on the 22nd of October 1797. He ascended from the 
park of Monceau,, at Paris, and at the height of about 1^ m. he 
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released the parachute, which was attached to the balloon in 
place of a car; the balloon, relieved suddenly of so great a weight, 
rose very rapidly till it burst, while the parachute descended 
very fast, making violent oscUluticms all the way. Gurnerin, 
however, reached the earth in safety. He repeated his parachute 
experiment in England on the axst of Scpteml)er 1802. The 
parachute was dome-shaped, and bore a resemblance Ui a large 
umbrclla(fig. i). The case 
or dome was .made of 
white canvas, and was 
23 ft. in diameter. At 
the top was a truck or 
round piece of wood 10 in. 
in diameter, with a hole in 
its centre, fastened to the 
canvas by 32 short pieces 
of tape. The parachute 
was 3 u.spended from a 
hoop attached to the 
netting of the balloon, 
and below it was placed a 
Fic. I.— Parachxrtc (Camerin type), cylindrical basket, 4 ft. 
high and 2^ ft. in diameter, which contained the aeronaut. 
The ascent took place at about six o’clock from North 
Audlcy Street, London; and at a height of about (it is 
believed) 8000 ft. Garnerin separated the parachute from 
the balloon. For a few seconds his fate seemed certain, 
as the parachute retained the ('ollapsed state in which it 
had originally ascended and fell very rapidly. It suddenly, 
however, expanded, and the rapidity of its descent was at 
once checked, though the oscillations were so violent that 
the car, which was suspended 20 ft. below, was sometimes on a 
level with the rest of the apparatus. Some accounts state that 
these oscillations increased, others thaf 'they decreased as the 
parachute descended; the latter seems the more probable. It 
came to the ground in a field at the back of St Pancras Church, 
the descent having occupied rather more than ten minutes. 
Garnerin was hurt a little by the violence with which the basket 
containing him struck the earth; but a few cuts and a slight 
nausea represented all the ill effects of his fall. A few years 
later, Jordaki Kuparento, a Polish aeronaut, made real use of a 
parachute. . He ascendfcd from Warsaw on the 24th of July 1808, 
m a fire-balloon, which, at a considerable elevation, took fire; 
but he was able to effect his descent in safety by mean.s of his 
parachute. 

The next experiment made with a parachute resulted in the 
death of Robert Cocking, who as early a.s 1814 had become 
interested in the subject. The great defect of Garnerin’s 
umbrella-shaped parachute had been its violent oscillation 
during descent, and Cocking considered that if the parachute 
were made of a conical form (vertex downwards) the whole 
of this oscillation would be avoided; and if it were made of 
sufficient size there would be resistance enough to check too 



rapid a descent. He therefore constructed a parachute on this 
principle (fig.2), the radius 
of which at Its widest part 
was about 17 ft. It was 
stated in the public an- 
nouncements previous t<j 
experiment that the 
i whole weighed 223 S»; 

but from the evidence at 
the inquest it appeared 
that the weight must have 
been over 400 ft exclusive 
of Cocking’s weight, which 
I H was 177 ft. On the 24th 

of July 1837, the Nassau 
balloon, with Charles 
Fio. 2. —Cocking’s Parachute. Green, the aeronaut, and 
Edwafd Spencer, a solici- 
tor, in the car, and having suspended below it the parachute, 


in the car of which was Cocking, rose from Vauxhall Gardens, 
London, at twenty-five minutes to eight in the evening, A 
good deal of difficulty was experienced in rising to a suitable 
height, partly in consequence of the resistance to the air offered 
by the expanded parachute, and partly owing to its weight. 
Cocking wished the height to be 8000 ft. ; but when the balloon 
reached the height of 5000 ft,, nearly over Greenwich, Green 
called out to Cocking that he should be unable to ascend to- the 
requisite height if the parachute was to descend in daylight. 
Corking accordingly let slip the catch which was to liberate him 
from the balloon. The parachute for a few seconds descended 
very rapidly, but still evenly, until suddenly the upper rim 
.seemed to give way and the whole apparatus CDllap.sed (taking 
a form resembling an umbrella turned inside out, and nearly 
closed), and the machine descended with great rapidity, oscil- 
lating very much. When about 200 or 300 ft. from the ground 
the basket l)ecame disengaged from the remnant of the para- 
chute, and Cocking was ffiund in a field at Lee, literally dashed 
to pieces. 

Many objections were made to the form of Corking’s. parachute ; 
but there is little doubt that had it been constructed of sufficient 
strength, and perhaps of somewhat larger size, it would have 
answered its purpose, John Wise (1808-1879), the American 
aeronaiit, made some experiments on parachutes of both forms 
(Garnerin ’s and Cocking’s), and found that the kittcr always 
were much more steady, descending generally in a spiral curve. 

A descending balloon half-full of gas either does rise, or can 
with a little management be made to rise, to the top of the netting 
and take the form of a parachute, thus materially lessening the 
rapidity of descent. Wise, in fact, having notiefcd this, once 
purposely exploded his balloon when at a considerable altitude, 
and the resistance offered to the air by the envelope of the 
balloon wa.s sufficient to enable him to reach the ground without 
injury. In more ret'ent times the use of the parachute has 
become fairly common, but a good many serious accidents have 
ocairred. 

PARADE (Fr. parade, Kn adaptation from lisX. par ata\ cf. 
Span, parada, from Lat. parare, to prepare, equip, furnish), a word 
of which the principal meanings are display, show, a military 
gathering of troops for a specific purpose, an a.s}?embly of people 
for a promenade, the place where the troops assemble, and a 
road or .street where people may walk. In the military sen.se, 
a “ parade ” is a mustering of troops on the paradc'ground 
for drill, for inspection, for the delivery of special orders, or for 
other purposes, either at regular stated hours or on special 
occasions. 

PARADISE (Gr. Trapd^wo^), the name of a supernatural 
locality reserved for God and for chosen men, which occurs in 
the Greek Bible,' both for the earthly “ garden ” of Eden (see 
Eden), and for the heavenly " garden,” where true I.sraehtes 
after death see the face of God.(4 Esdras viii. 52; Luke xxiii. 43; 
2 Cor. xii. 4; Rev. ii. 7). The Hebrew pardcs (! 3 TT 0 ), to which 
irapdBeuro<: corre.sponds, occurs thrice in the Old Testament in 
late books, in the general sense of “ park, grove ”; it is derived 
somewhat hazardously from the Zentl pairidaesc, an enclosure 
(once only in the Avesia), though another word (Vara) is used 
in the account of the mythical enclosure of Yima (see Deluge). 
But what interests us most is not the name, but the conception 
and its imaginative vehicle. The conception is the original 
godlikenes-s of human nature, and the necessity of expecting 
a closer union between God and man in the future than is 
possible at present. The imaginative form whi<’h thi.s concep- 
tion takes i.s that before the present condition arcjse man 
dwelt near to God in God’s own mountain lujme, and that 
orhen the mischief wrought by “ the serpent ” has been undone, 
mim - or more stricrtly the true Israel— shall once mure be 
admitted to his old privilege. According to the fullest Old 
Testament account (Ezek. xxviii. 12-19; Adam), the holy 
mountain was in a definite earthly region, and certainly it was 
appropriate fur worshippeis of Yahweh that it should be so 
(1 Kings XX. 23^ 28). But there are traces in that account 
itself as well as m Gen. ii. that an earlier belief placed tlie divine 
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home in heaven. Similarly the Zoroastrians speak of their 
Paradise-mountain Alburz both as heavenly and as earthly 
{Bundahish, xx. i, with West’s note). It appears that originally 
the Hebrew I’aradiso-mountain was placed in heaven, but that 
afterwards it was transferred lo earth. It was of stupendous 
size; indeed, pro;* rly it was the earth itself.^ Later on each 
Semitic people may have chosen its own mountain, recognizing, 
however, perhaps, that in primeval times it w'as of vaster 
dimensions than at present, just as the Jews believed that in 
the next age the “ mountain of Yahweh’s house ” would become 
far larger (Isa. ii. 2 = Mic. iv. i; Ezek. xl. 2; Zech. xiv. 10; 
Rev. xxi. 10); compare the idealization of the earthly Alburz of 
the Iranians “ in revelation ” {Bund. v. 3, viii. 2, xii. 1--8). 

We now return to the accounts in Ezek. xxviii. and Gen. ii. 
The references in the former to the precious stones and to the 
“ stones of fire ” may be grouped with the references in Enoch 
(xviii. 6-8, xxiv.) to seven supernatural mountains each com- 
posed of a different beautiful stone, and with the throne of 
God on the seventh. These mountains are to be connected with 
the seven planets, each of which was .symbolized by a different 
metal, or at least colour,^ Ezekiel’s mountain therefore has 
come to earth from heaven. And a similar result follows if 
we group the four rivers of Paradise in Gen. ii. with the phra.se 
so often applied to Canaiin, “ flowing with milk and honey ” 
(Exod. iii. 8; Num. xiii. 27, &c.). For this desi riptive phrase is 
evidently mythical,* and refers to the belief in the four rivers of 
the heavenly Paradise which “ poured honey and milk, oil and 
wine” {Slavonic Enochs viii. 5; cf. Vision of Paul, xxiii.). 
In fact, the four rivers originally flowed in heavenly soil, and 
only when the mountain of Elohim w.as transferred to this 
lower earth could mythological geographers think of determining 
their earthly course, and whether Havilah, or Cush, or Canaan, 
or Babylonia, was irrigated by one or another of them. But 
what happened to Paradise when the affrighted human pair 
left it ? One view (see Eth. Enoch, xxxii. 2, 3, lx. 8, Ixxvii. 
3, 4, &c.) was that its .site was in some nameless, inaccessible 
region, still guarded by “ the serpents and the cherubim ” 
{Edt. Enoch, XX, 7), and that in the next age its gates would be 
opened, and the threatening sword (Gen. iii. 24) put away by 
the Messianic priest-king {Tesiaments of the Tu.>elve Patriarchs, 
Levi, 18). Tins agrees with the story in Gen. ii., hi., except 
tbit the original narrator knew the site of the garden. It is a 
sufficiently reasonable view', for if Paradise lay in some definite 
earthly region, and if no one knows “ the paths of Paradise ” 
(4 Esdras iv. 7), it would seem that it must have ceased to 
exist visibly. 'I'his idea appears to be implied by tho.se Jewish 
writers, who, especially after the fidl of Jerusalem (a.d. 70), 
dwelt so much on the hope of the heavenly Paradise, reviving, 
partly under emotional pressure and partly as the result of a 
fresh influx of mythology, the old myth of a celestial garden 
of God. To notice only a few fading pji.ssages. In Apoc. 
Bar. iv. 3 it appears to be .statei^wliat when Adam transgre.sse<l, 
the vision of the city of God and the po.ssession of Paradise were 
removed from him, and similarly the stress laid in 4 Esdras iv. 7, 
vi. 2, vii. (36), 53, viii. 52, on the heavenly Paradise seems to 
show that no earthly one was supposed to exist.'* Beautiful, 
indeed, is the use made of that form of belief in these passages, 
with which we may group Rev. xxi. i, xxii. 5, where, as in 
4 Esdras viii. 52, Paradise and the city of God are combined. 

Some strange disclosures on this subject are made by the 
Slavonic Enoch (c. viii.; cf. xlii. 3), according to which there are 
two Paradises. The former is in the third heaven, which 
explains the well-known saj ing of St Paul in 2 Cor. xii. 2, 4; 

* It was the Babylonian " niountiin of the lands," which meant 
not only mother earth, but the earth iinagincd to exist within the 
heaven; cf. jeremias, Atao, pp. 11, 12, 28, and Jastrow, Religion 
of Bab. and Axs., p. 558. 

* See Zimmern, K.A.T. (3), pp. GiO sqq. 

* Sec also I Es<lras ii. ly. This explains Joel iv. 18; Tsa. Iv. i (wine 
and milk). Sec also Yasna, xlix. 5 {Zendavexta)\ and cf. Cheyne, 
Ency. Bib. col. 2104, ani especially Usener, Rheinisches Museum, 
Ivii. ryy-iga. 

* The statement in Gen. iii. 24 comes from a form of the story in 
which the " garden ” was not gwgraphically localized. 


the latter is conventionally called the Paradise of Eden. In 
fact, the belief in an earthly Paradise never wholly died. 
Medieval writers loved it. I'he mountain of Purgatory in 
Dante’s poem is ” crowned by the delicious shades of the 
terrestrial Paradise.” 

See further The Apocalypse of Baruch and The Ethiopic and the 
Slavonic Enoch, both edited by R. Ji. Charles; also Kautzsch's 
Apocrypha, and Volz, Jiidische Kschatologie (1903I, pp. 374 8, whose 
full references are most useful. On the Biblical refenmees, ci. 
Gunkel, Genesis (2), pp. 21-35; Cheyne, Ency. Bih., " Paradise 
and on Babylonian views, Jeremias, “Holie und Parauics" (in Der 
alte Orient), The Mahommedan’s Paradise is a sensuous trans- 
formation of the Jewish; see especially Koran, Sura Iv., and note 
the phrase " gardens of Firdaus,*’ Koran, xviii. 107. For the Koran 
and the Zoroastrian books sc'e the Sacred Books of the East (Oxford 
Series). The doorkeeper of the mountain-Paradisc of the Parsecs 
is the Amshaspand Volm-mand ( Vendidad, xix. 31). (T. K. C.) 

PARADOS (Fr. — back cover), a term used in fortification, 
expressing a w'ork the purprise of which is to cover the defenders 
of a line of trenches or parapet from reverse fire, i.e. fire from 
the rear. 

PARADOX (Gr. irapa, beyond, contrary to, 8 » 5 ^a, opinion), 
a propo.sition or statement which appears to be at variance with 
generally-received opinion, or which apparently is self-contra- 
liictory, absurd or untrue, but either contains a concealed truth 
or may on examination be proved to be true. A “ paradox ” 
has been compared with a “paralogism” {rrapd, Xoyoe, reason), 
as that which is contrarj' to opinion only and not contrary 
to reason, but it is frequently used in the sense of that which is 
really absurd or untrue. 

PARAFFIN, the name g^^Tn to a mineral wax and oil, and 
also used as a generic name of a particular series of hydro- 
carbon.s. 

Commercial Paraffin. — Refined commercial paraffin i.s a white 
or bluish-white, translucent, waxy .solid substance, of lamino- 
crystallinc structure, devoid of taste and smell, and charac- 
terized by chemical indifference. Jt ('onsisls of about 85 % of 
carbon anti 15 % of h)’drogen. Although the credit of having 
first (in 1830) investigated the properties of solid paraffin, 
obtained from wood-tar, belongs to Karl Rcichenbach, the 
existence of paraffin in petroleum had been more or less hazily 
known for some time previous. Jn 1809 Fuchs found solid 
hydrocarbons in the Tegernsee oils, and in 1819 Buchner 
separated them from these oils in comparative purity. By 
the latter they w'ere described as “ mountain-fats,” and they 
were identified with paraffin in 1835 by von Kobel. Rcichen- 
bach described the results of a scries of experiments on the 
reactions between -larious substances and paraffin, and on 
account of the inert nature of the in.aterial gave to it its present 
name (from the Lat. parum, too little, and affinilas, affinity); he 
expressly staled that the accent should fall on the second “ a,” 
but usiige has transferred it to the first. 

Paraffin was obtained by Laurent in 1830 by the distillation 
of bituminous .si'hist, and in 1835 by Dumas from coal-tar; but 
the product appears to have been regarded only as a curiosiU’, 
and I^rd Playfair has stated that prior to 1850 he never saw 
a piece of more than one ounce in weight. Paraffin is jisserted 
to liave been made for sale by Rcichenbach ’s process from 
wood-tar by John Thom, of Birkacre, before 1835. In 1833 
Laurent suggested the working of Ih" Antun shale, and products 
manufactured from this material were exhibited b}-^ Selligue in 
1839. 

According to F. II. Storer, the credit of having first placed 
the manufacture of paraffin on a commercial basis is deservedly 
given to .Selligue, whose patent .specifirat’ons, both in France 
and England, sufficiently clearly .show that his processes of 
distilling bituminous schist, &c., and of purifying the distillate, 
had reached considerable perfection prior to 1845. In its 
present form, however, the paraffin or shale-oil industry owis 
its existence to Dr James Young. In 1850 he applied for his 
celebrated patent (No. 13,292) “ for obtaining paraffine oil, 
or an oil containing paraffine, and paraffine from bituminous 
coals ” by slow distillation. The process was extensively 
carried out in the United States under licence from Young, 
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until crude petroleum was produced in that country in such 
abundance, and at so low a cost, that the distillation of bitu- 
minous minerals became unprofitable. The highly bituminous 
Boghead coal, or Torbanehill mineral, which yielded 120 to 130 
gallons of crude oil per ton, was worked out in 1862, and since 
then the Scottish mineral oils and paraffin have been obtained 
from the bituminous shales of the coal-measures, the amount of 
such shale raised in Great Britain in 1907 being 2,690,028 tons. 

The following list represents an attempt to assign a geological 
age to the various occurrences of oil-shale and similar substances 
throughout the world : — 


Oil-Shales 

Geological Sysiem. Locality. 

Miocene France (Vagnas) , Servia. 

ICoceiiJ Brazil. 

Cretaec'ous Syria, Montana, New Zealand. 

Ncocomian Spain. 

Jurassic Dorset, Wurttcmljcrg. 

Permian France (Autun, Ac.). 

Carbonilerous Scotland, Yorkshire, Stafford, 

Flint, France, Nova Scotia. 
Kerosene-Shale 

Permtj-Carbonif crons . . . Queensland, New South Wales, 

'FasTnania. 

T MlI-ir.NITK 

Miocene Moravia, Lower Austria, Bavaria, 

Rhenish Prussia, Hesse, Saxony. 
Oligocono Bohemia, Tirol. 


Oil-Shale . — The oil-shale of Scotland is dark grey or black, 
and has a laminated or horny fracture. Its specific gravity is 
about 175, and 20 cub. ft. of it weigh rather less than a ton. 
Tlie richer kinds yield about 30 gallons of oil per ton of 
shale, and in some cases as much as 40 gallons, but the higher 
yield is usually obtained at the expense of the solid paraffin 
and of the quality of the heavy oils. The inferior shales yield 
about 18 gallons of oil, but a much larger amount of sulphate 
of ammonia. The oil consists chiefly of members of the paraffin 
and olefine series, and thus differs essentially from that obtained 
from true coal-shales, in which the hydrocarbons of the benzene 
group are largely represented. 

A full account of the Scotch shale-oil industry, as the most 
important and typical, will be given later, the corresponding 
industries in other countries and districts being dealt with first. 

In addition to the Carboniferous oil-shales of Flint and 
Stafford, the Kimmeridgc shale, a bluish-grey slaty clay, con- 
taining thin beds of highly bituminous shale, occurs in Dorset- 
shire, and has from time to time attracted attention as a 
possible source of shale-oil products. The so-called “ Kerosene- 
shale ” of New .South Wales has been extensively mined, and 
the industry is now being developed by the Commonwealth Oil 
Corporation, Ltd. The French shale-oil industry is much older 
than that of Scotlanil, but has made far less progress, the amount 
of shale distilled in 1897 being 200,000 tons, as compared with 
2,259,000 tons in Scotland. The shales of New Zealand have 
never been extensively worked, the production having decreased 
instead of increased. Oil-shale of good quality occurs in Servia, 
and has been found to yield from 433I to 54I gallons of oil per 
ton. The production of mineral oils and paraffin by the dis- 
tillation of lignite is carried on in Saxony, the mineral worked 
being a peculiar earthy lignite, occurring within a small portion 
of the Saxon-Thuringiaii brown-coal formation. Other occur- 
rences of this mineral have been indicated in the list of localities 
above. 

The Shale-Oil Industry of Scotland . — ^The modern development 
of the shale-oil industry of Scotland dates from the commence- 
ment of Robert Hell’s works at Broxburn in 1862. 

The oil-shales arc found in the Calciferous Sandstone series, 
lying between the Carboniferous Limestone and the Old Red 
Sandstone. They occur at several points in the belt of Carbon- 
iferous rooks across the centre of Scotland, for the most part 
in small synclinal basins, the largest of which is that at Pent- 
land, where the levels are 2 m. long, without important faults. 
Mining is carried on, where the scam.s are over 4 ft. thick, 
by the “pillar and stall” system; seams under 4 ft. are 
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worked by the “ longwall ” system. The shale is blasted down 
by gunpowder, and passed over a i-in. riddle, the smalls being 
left underground. Before being retorted the shale is passed 
through a toothed breaker, wliich reduces it to flat pieces 
6 in. square. These faH into a shoot, and thence into iron 
tubs of 10 to 25 cwt. capacity, which run on rails to the tops of 
the retorts. 

The retorts in which the shale is distilled have undergone 
considerable variation and improvement .since the foundation 
of the industry. Originally horizontal retorts, like those used 
in the manufacture of coal-gas, were employed, and the heavy 
oils and paraffin were burned as fuel. When the latter product 
became valuable vertical retorts were adopted, as the solid 
hydrocarbons undergo less dissociation under these conditions. 
Steam was employed to carry the oil vapours from the retort. 
The earliest form of vertical retort was circular (2 ft. in diameter) 
or oval (2 ft. by i ft. 4 in.) and 8 or 10 ft. long. Six or eight of 
these were grouped together, and the heating was so effected 
that the bottoms of the retorts were at the highest temperature. 
They were charged by means of hoppers at the top, the exhausted 
shale being withdrawn through a water-seal every hour and 
fre.sh added, whence this is known as the “ continuous system.” 

In the first Henderson retort (1873) the spent shale was 
used as fuel. The retorts, which w'ere oblong in cross-section, 
were arranged in groups of four, and had a capacity of 18 cwt. 
They were charged in rotation, as follows : when a sufficient 
temperature had been attained in the chamber containing 
them, one retort was charged from the top, and in four hours 
the one diagonally opposite to it was charged. After eight 
hours the one next to the first was charged, and after twelve 
hours the fourth. Up to the sixteenth hour only ordinary 
fuel was used in the furnace, but the spent shale from the first 
retort was then discharged into it. The other retorts were 
similarly discharged in the above order at intervals of four 
hours, each being at onc e recharged. The shale was black 
when discharged, but soon glowed brightly. Owing to the small 
amount of carbon in the spent shale, only a slow' draught was 
kept up. 'I'he outlet for the oil vapours wa.s at the lower and 
less hciited end of the retorts, and steam, which had been 
superheated by passage llirough pipes arr.ingcd along one side 
of the retort chamber, was blown in copiously through j>ipes 
to aid in the uniform healing of the shale and to continuously 
remove the oil vapours, dissociation from overheating being 
thus minimized. It was believed that a temperature of about 
800® P’. produced the best results. This retort was worked on 
what is known as the “ intermittent system.” 

The Pcnthind Composite retort (1882) and the later Henderson 
type (1889) were both continuous-working and gas-heated, the 
second being a rriodificalion of the first, designed with a view 
to obtaining a larger yield of sulphate of ammonia without 
detriment to the crude oil. In both the upper part of the 
retort was of cast iron and the lower of fire-clay. The upper 
portion was heated to a temperature of about 900" F., whilst 
the lower was maintained at about 1300° P'. The charge in the 
retort gradually tra\ ellcd down, owing to the periodical removal 
of spent shale at the bottom, and the descent was so regulated 
that no shale passed into the highly -heated part until it had 
parted with the oil it was capable of yielding. The shale, 
however, still contained nitrogen, which in the presence of 
steam produced ammonia at tlie higher temperature. 

The three classes of n'iorts now employed in the dislillalion oi 
shale in the Scottish oil- works are covered by the following patents : — 

1. /« use at Pumpherston, Daimeny and Oakhank — No, 8371 of 
1894; No. 7113 of 1895; No. .}249 of 1897. 

2. In use by Paraffin Light and Mineral Oil Company, 

Ltd. — No. 13,665 of 1897; No. 15.23S of 1809. 

3. In use by the Broxburn Oil Company, i.id. — 'iZo. 26,647 of 1901. 

The objects of the invention for which i)ateiit No. 8371 of 189 j 

w'as granted to Bryson (of Pumpherston Oi! Works), Jones (of 
lialmeny Oil Works), and Fraser (of Pumpherston Oil Company, 
Ltd.), are described in the specification as " to so construct the 
retorts and provide them with means whereby fluxing or dandering 
of the substance l)eing heated is preventetl in the retorts ; also to 
effect an intermittent, continuous, or nearly so, movement within 
the retort.” In order to carry out these objects, the bortom of the 
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rctorjt is provided witli a disk or table to support the material within 
the retort. A1k>vu the table there is a revolving arm or scraper, 
by the action of which a portion of the material is continuously 
swept off tJio table and discharged into the hopper below. The 
column of material witliin tlie retort is thus caui^ia to move down- 
wards, and the tendency of the? material to flux or flamler is thereby 
prevented or refluccd. In order to pulverize the material before 
reaching the hopper, teeth may be formed upon the lower part of 
the retort and upon the table, and the revolving scraper may be 
.similarly toothed. A short revolving worm or screw may be sub- 
stituted lor the t.iblc or scraper. As a modification, tlie table may 
1)0 made convex and provided on each side with rocking-arms 
connucted together above the table by a cross-arm or acra])er. 

The pviiici[).il object of the invention for which patent No. 7113 
of 1895 was granted to. the same appUcants is stated to be such 
arrangement of the parts of flu* retort a.s results in the retort, after 
being heited and started, requiring “ practically no fuel to keep it 
going, owing to the great amount of heat generated in the retort 
by m<^ns of tlie effectual decomposition of the carbon contained in 
the waste matenal by means of one, or more jets of steam (which may 
be superheated) being passed into the retort a.s near the outlet or 
discharge-door of the retort as possible, thus utilizing all, or nearly 
all, the heat contained in the waste material within the retort, thus 
saving labour, time and expense, as well as wear and tcaTiOl the 
retort." 

The object of tlie invention for which patent No. 4249. of 1897 
was granted to Bryson is stated to be " to so construct the hoppers 
of the retorts that one or more retorts can be drawn or discharge<l 
through one door, an<l also to provide simple and efficient means 
for operating the said door." 

Patent No. 13,665 of 1897 was panted to William Young and 
John Fyfc ior an invention the objects of which are described in 
the specification in the following words: "To reduce labour, 
save fuel, and increase the products, and to enable existing but worn- 
out retorts tint have been crccte<l in accordance with the above 
invcntif>n to be economically replaced upon existing foundations by 
similar retorts, provided with improved and enlarged multiple 
hoppers for the reception of the shale to pa-ss through the retorts, 
and also cnhrged chambers for the rocoption of tlio ash or exhausted 
shale; the ret>rts being provided with mechanical arrangements for 
the continuous pas.s.'ige of the fresh shale into them from the multiple 
hopper, and the continuous discliarge of the ash or spent shale into 
the receiving chamber. Those improved mechanical alterations 
in the structure of the retorts greatly reduce the manual labour, 
enabling most of the work to be done .during tlie day, the multiple 
hopper and spent-shale chamber being of such <limension» a.s will 
supply fresh shale and receive the spent shale during the night-shift, 
the only labour then required being the s«p<*rvision, regulating tem- 
perature of the retorts, and seeing that the mechanical arrangements 
are working properly.'* 

The multiple hoppers arc constructed of mild steel plates vith 
flat bottoms to wliich the retorts are Ixiltcd by flanges, the steel 
bottom.s admitting of the differential expansion, to which the retorts 
are subject, taking place v/ithoiit damage to the retorts or hoppers; 
To easurc the shale regularly jiassing from the hoppers to the retorts, 
each hopper is provided with a roclung- shaft to which are attached 
rod.s or chains hanging into the mouths ot the retorts, these roils or 
chains being thus made to rise or fall. The spent shale receiving- 
chambers at the lower enrl of each retort are of greatly enlarged size, 
and the lower end of each retort is provided witli a mechaoicnl 
device for the continuous discharge of the spent shale into these 
cliambers. The improvements arc stated to m specially applicable 
to retorts of the Young and Beilby (Pentland) typo. 

Patent N i. 15,238 of 1899 was obtained by the same inventors for 
improvements designed to obviate objections found to atlach to 
retorts constructed on the ordinary Young and Bcilby system. In 
the use of such retorts, composed of an upp'r metallic section and a 
lower fire-brick section, with chambers or hoppers at their upper 
ends, these upper end.s became gradually filled up with hard carlion- 
aceons matter, and this necessitated the periodical .stopping. of the. 
working to have such matter removed. Moreover, the shale residues 
became fluxed and fixed to the walls of the lower section of the 
retorts. The residues were farther liable to pass through the retort 
in an imperfectly exhausted condition, and to pass more quickly 
down the front or side of the retort next the discharging door. It 
was also found that when air and steam were used difficulties arose 
in regulating the quantities and proportions of steam and air used 
to bum the carbon out of the shale residues while preventing 
obstructions due to fluxing of the residues. To overcome these 
drawbau:ks each retort is composed of four sections, viz. a hopper 
redistillation chamber at the top, a metallic section, a fire-brick 
chamber, and a combustion chamber of large capacity at the bottom. 
The c^bustion chamber is not externally heated, but receives the 
spentwale, from the n-tort in a red-hot condition, and tlie further 
suppl^of heat in this chamber is wholly due to the burning of .the 
eagbon by the introduced air and steam, the clanger of the fluxing and 
of the shale residue to the walls of the chamber being ^us 
' minimized. To successfully burn the carbon remaining in, the shale 
residue when it reaches the combustion chamber, so as to obtain the 
Maximum yield of ammonia, careful regulation of the quantity and 


. proportions of the air and steam is necessary, and a special device 
IS provided for this. 

The improved construction of retorts for which patent No. 26,647 
of 1901 was granted to N..M. Henderson of the Broxburn Oil Works, 
relates to such retorts as arc described in the same inventor's previous 
patent, Nq. 6726 of 1889. The patentee dispenses with the; chambe r 
or space between the upper and lower retorts, the upper ca-st-iron 
retorts being carried direct on the upper end of tlie lower brie k 
retorts, thus forming practically one continuous retort from top to 
bottom; and instead of oine toothed roller being employed for the 
purpose of withdrawing the exhausted residue, a pair of texithcd 
rollers is used for each retort. This improved construction is stated 
to give " better and larger results with less labour and expense in 
working and for repairs." 

The vapour from these retorts, amounting to about 3000 
cub. ft. per ton, is partially condensed by .being .passed through 
70 to 100 vertical 4-in. pipes, whose lower ends fit into a 
chest. About one‘-third of the vapour is condensed, the 
liquid, consisting of about 75 % of ammoniacal liquor and 
25 % of crude oil, flowing into a separating tank,, whence the 
two products are separately withdrawn for further treatment. 
Part of the uncondensed gas is sometimes purified and used for 
illuminating purposes, when it gives a light of about 25 candle- 
power. The remainder is used as fuel, usually after compression 
or scrubbing to remove all condensable vapours. 

Crude shale-roil is of dark green colour, has a specific gravity 
o*86o to 0*890, and as at present manufactured, with the newer 
forms of retorts, has a setting point of about 90 " F. It contains 
from 70 to 80 % of members of the paraffin and olefine scries, 
together with bases of the pyridine series, and some crc.suls 
and phenols. Beilby states that average Scotch shale-oil con- 
tains from r*i6 to 1*45 % of nitrogen, mainly removable by 
sulphuric acid of specific gravity 1*220, and mostly remaining 
in the pitchy residue.s left on distillation. The lightest dis- 
tillate, known as naphtha, contains from 60 to 70 % of olefines 
and other hydrocarbons acted upon by fuming nitric acid, and 
the lubricat ing oils consist mainly of olefines. The paraffin wax 
chiefly distils over with the oil of specific gravity above 0*840. 

In the refining of crude shale-oil, the cre.xtest care is exercised 
to prevent dissociation of the paraffin, Targe volumes of super- 
heated steam being pa-ssed into the still, through a perforated 
pipe, at a pressure of from to to 40 lb, to facilitate distillation 
at the lowest , possible temperature. The original sy.stem of 
intermittent distillation is now employed only at the works of 
Young’s Company. The stills have cast-iron bottoms and 
! malleable iron upper parts, their former capacity being 1200 
to 1400 gallons, but those now made usually holding 2000 to 
2500 gallons. Each still has its own , water-condenser, the 
flow of water being regulated according to the nature of . the 
distillate. The usual condensing surface is 230 ft. of 4-in. 
pipe. The process now in general practice i.s, with slight varia- 
tions, the Henderson system of continuous distillation (patent 
No. 13,014 of 1885). It consists of a primajy wagon .still, 
connected with two side stills, which are further connected 
with pot-shaped coking stills. The oil is heated in feed heaters 
by the ga-ses evolved from the hottest still before passing into 
the first still, where the terpperature is .so regulated as to 
drive off only naphtha up to about 0760 specific gravity. The 
heavier portion of the oil passes to the other stills, the outermost 
receiving the heaviest only. 

In Iroth these systems the naphtha is collected separately, 
while the remainder of the distillate, known as " once-run oil,” 
is condensed without fractionation. This " once-run oil ” is 
treated , with sulphuric acid and alkali at a temperature of 
100® F. in agitators of varying construction-— some being 
horizontal cylinders with a, shaft carrying paddles, while others 
take the form of vertical cylindrical tanks with egg-shaped 
bottoms— in which agitation is produced by means of compressed 
air. The loss of oil during the agitation is estimated at 1*5 
to 2*0 %. 

The oil is next fractionated, either by the intermittent or 
the continuous system. After the most volatile fractions, have 
distilled o 5 , steam is blown in through a"pipe at the bottom of 
the still. In many cases the. distillate, with a density up to 
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0*770, constitutes the crude naphvha, and that up to a density 
of 0*850 the burning oil. The remainder of the distillate, 
which solidifies at common temperatures, consists chiefly of 
lubricating oils and piiraflin. These three fractions arc delivered 
from the condensers into separate tanks. Although the crude- 
oil stills of Henderson may be employed for the continuous 
distillation of the oncc-rim or other oils obtained in the process 
of refining, the inventor prefers another form of apparatus 
which he patented in 1883 (No. 540), and this is now generally 
used. This consists of tliree horizontal cylindrical stills, 7 ft. in 
diameter and 19 ft. in length. The oil enters tlirough a pipe 
which passes through one end of the still and discharges at the 
opposite end, while the outlet-pipe is fitted below the inlet-pipe 
at the bottom of the end through which the latter passes, inlet 
and discharge being thus as far as possible from , each other. 
The oil circulates as in the crude-oil stills. The burning oil 
is next treated with acid and alkali, and subsequently again 
fractionally distilled, the heavier portion yielding paraffin scale, 
while the residues arc redi.stiUed. The find chemical purification 
of the burning oil resembles that last referred to, but only half 
the quantity of acid is employed. The lighter products of these 
distillations form the crude shale naphtha, which is treated 
with acid and alkali, and redistilled, when the lightest fractions 
constitute the Scotch “ gasoline ” of commerce, and the , re- 
mainder is known as “ naphtha.” 

The solid paraffin, which is known in its crude state as paraffin 
scale, was formerly produced from the lieavy oil obtained in 
the first, .setiond and third distillations, tliat from the first 
giving “ hard scale,” while those from the second and third gave 

soft scale.” The hard .scale was crystallized out in shallow 
tanks, and the contained oil driven out by compre.ssion of the 
paraffin in filter bags. Soft scale was. obtained by refrigeration, 
cooled revolving drums being caused to dip into trays con- 
taining the oil, when the paraffin adhered to the drums and was 
scraped off by a mechanical contrivance. Later improved 
appliances have aimed at the slow cooling of oil in bulk, whereby 
large crystals of parafihi are produced. Several processes have 
been invented, the most generally used being. that patented 
by Henderson (No. 9557 of 1884). His cooler consists of a 
jacketed trough having a curved bottom, and divided into a 
series of transverse casings by metal disks, each corusisting of 
two thin plates bolted together,, but with a space between, in 
which, as also in the jacket surrounding the, trough, cold brine 
is circulated. 'I'lie paraffin crystallizes on t the cold surfaces, 
from which it is constantly removed by . scrapers, so that 
successive portions of the oil are cooled. The solid paraffin 
accumulates in a well or channel, where it is stirred up by rotar}- 
arms, so that it may be readily drawn away by a pump to the 
filter-press, whereby the solid paraffin is freed from oil. In 
the improved proces.s of cooling employed at the works of the 
Oakbank Oil Company the oil to be cooled is jiumped through 
coils submerged in the cxprc.ssed oil from the filtcr-prcsse.s 
intoi the inner space of vertical coolers formed of two cast-iron 
tubes, and thence direct to the filter-presses. In the inner 
chamber of the coolers are fitted revolving scrapers, while in 
the outer annular space comprc.sscd ammonia is expanded. 

The crude paraflin is then refined, for which purpose the 
“naphtha treatment” was formerly employed, but this has 
now given place almost entirely to the “ sweating process.” 
In the -former the paraffin is dissolved in naphtha and then 
crystallized out. The sweating process consists in heating the 
crude wax to suc h a temperature ; that the softer portions are 
melted and flow away with the oil. In the process patented by 
N. M. Henderson (Nos. 1291 of 1887 and 11,799 of 1891), a 
chamber, 52 ft. by 13 ft. by 10 ft. high, heated by steam-pipes, 
and provided with largo doors and ventilators for cooling, is 
(fitted with a number of superimposed trays, 21 ft. by 6 ft. by 
6 in. deep. These rest on transverse heating pipes, and each 
tray has a diaphragm of wire gauze. The bottoms communicate 
with short pipes fitted with swivel nozzles, worked on a vertical 
shaft. The diaphragms are covered with in. of water, and 
the crude paraffin is melted and pumped- through charging-pipcs 


on to its surface. Vv hen the paraffin has solidified, the water 
is drawn off, leaving the cake resting on the gauze. Doors and 
ventilators are then closed, and the chamber is heated, where- 
upon the liquefied impurities are drained off until the outflowing 
paraffin sets on a thermometer bulb at 130° F. The remainder 
is melted and decolorized by agitation with finely powdered 
charcoal. The charcoal is mainly separated by subsidence, 
and the paraffin drawn off into filters, whence, freed from the 
suspended charcoal, it runs into moulds, and is thus formed 
into cakes of suitable size -for .packing. The lubricating oils 
are refined by the use of sulphuric acid and alkali, substantially 
in the same manner as the burning oils. 

The following table shows the average yield, in 1895, of the various 
commercial products from crude shale-oil fit two of the principal 
Scottish refineries. The percentages are, liowever, often varied to 
suit market requirements : — 


Young’s Paraffin Light and MinertU Oil Co. 

Gasoline and niphtha 

Burning oils 

Intermediate and heavy oils 

Paraffin scale 


% 

(1*09 

31*84 

2397 

I.F53 


Total 75-43 

Loss 24-57 


100-00 


Broxburn Qil Co. 


Naphtha 

Buniing pil 30*0 

Gas oil 9’o 


Lubricating oil 
Paraffin . 

IXMiS . . 


% 

30 


100-0 

From the ammonitcal liquor the ammonia is driven off by the 
application of heat in stills, the evolved vapour being conducted 
into “ cracker-boxes,” which are pow u.sually of circular form, 
from 5 to 8 b. in diameter, and 6- to 12 in. in depth. In these 
boxes the ammonia w brought into contact with sul^'-huric 
acid of alx)ut 50° Tw., and is tfius converted into sulphate. 
Wilton’s form of < racker-lx)x, which is now generally in use, is 
provided with an arrangement for the automatic discharge on 
to a.drying table of the sulphate of ammonia as it is deposited 
in the well of the box, and the process is worked continuously. 
For the heating of the ammoniacal liquor the ordinary horizontal 
boiler-stills formerly used have been, superseded by “column-” 
stills, in which the liquor is exposed over a large area, as it 
passes from top to bottom of the still, to thq action of a current 
of ^team. (B. r.) 

Paraffin, in chemistry, the generic name given to the hydro- 
carbons of the general formula Many of these 

hydrocarbons exist as naturally occurring, products, the lower 
(ga.scoiis) members of the scries being met w-ith as exhalations 
from decaying organic matter, or issuing from fissures in the 
earth; and the higher members of the series occur in. petroleum 
(chiefly American) and ozokerite. They may be synlhetized by 
reducing the alkyl halides (preferably the iodides) with nascent 
hydrogen, using either sodium amalgam, zinc and hydrochloric 
acid, concentrated hydriodic acid (Bcrthelot, Jour. prak. Chem. 
1868, 104, p. 103), aluminium amalgam ( 11 . Wislicenus, iliid., 
1896 (2), 54) or the zinc-copper couple (J. H. Gladstone and 
A. Tribe, Ber., 1873, 6, p. 202 scq.) as reducing agents. 

They may also be derived from alkyl halides by hca,ting to 120-140“ 
with alumimum. chloride in the proportion of tliree molecules of alkyl 
halide to one molecule of aluminium chloride (B. Kdhnlein, Ber., 1883, 
p. 560) ; by heating with zinc and water to 150-160“ C. (E. Frank- 
land, Ann., 1840, 71, p. 203: 1850, 74. p. 41), 2 i<I -|- 2 Zn + 2HBO=a 
zRH •+• Znlg -t- Zn(OH)a; by conversion into zinc alkyls, which are 
then decomposcil by water, ZnRg -f 2H,;0 — 2 RH -f- Zn'(OH)j; by 
conversion into the Gdgnard reagent with metallic magnesium and 
dccomiXJsitipn of this either by water, dilute acids or preferably 
ammonium chloride (J. Houben, Der., 1905. 38, p. 3019), RMgl 
ILO = RH -F MgT(Oft): bv the action of potassium liydride 
(H. Moisaan, Comptes rendu's, 1902, 134, p. 389); and by the action 
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of sodium, in absolute ether solution (A. Wurtz, Ann. ehttn. phys., 
1855 (3), 44, p. 275), 2RI + aNa = R R + zNal. They may also be 
obtained by the reduction of the higher fatty acids with hydriodic 
acid (F. Krnfft. Her., 1882, 15, pp. 1687, 1711), + 6HI 

C«Hg„+a -j- zHgO +■ jig: by the conversion of ketones into ketone 
chlorides by the action of phosphorus pentachloridc, these bidng 
then reduced by hydriodic acid, 

+ ,)g C0->(C„H3„+ ,)g CClg-s^(C„Hg« + ,)2 CHb ; 
by the reduction of unsaturated hydrocarbons with hydrogen in 
the presence of a " contact *’ substance, such, for example, as reiluced 
nickel, copper, iron or cobalt (P. Habatier and J. B. Sendcrens, 
Ann. chim. phy%, 1905 {8], 4, pp. 319, 433); by the elimination of 
carlxm dioxid*' from the fatty acifls on heating their salts with soda- 
lime or baryta, CHgCOgNa + NaOH = CH4 -f NagCOg, or by heating 
their barium salts with sodium methylate in vacuo (I. Mai, Ber., 
1880, 22, p. 2133); by the electrolysis of the fatty acids fll. Kolbe. 
Ann., 18 19, <>9, p. 237), 2('oH4G3 CgHg + aCOg -f HgO; and by the 
action of the zinc alkyls^on the ketone chlorides, (CII.)oCCl« + 
Zn{CHg)g = CgHig f ZllClg. 

The princiiial members of the series are shown in the following 
table : — 


N.'ime. 

Formula. 

Melting- 

point. 


Methane 

CH4 

— 184“ 

— 164“ 760 (mm.) 

Lthan«! . ... 


— I72‘I° 

- 84*i° (749 „ ) 

Propane 



- 44 

Normal Butane . 


— 

i 1" 

Isobutano .... 

c/Hm 

— 

— 17" 

Normal Pentane 

— 

4- 36-3“ 

Secondary Pentane . 


. — 

4- 3‘>'4° 

T ertiarv Pentane 


_ 

i- 9“ 

Hexane 

— 


Heptane 


— 

98-00“ 

Ocbine 


— 

125-126® 

Ncmane 


- 5C 

150® 

1 k*cane 


-- 3*" 

*73-4° 

Undecanc .... 

<^'11 

— 

lOfi" 

Dodi'cane .... 

qiaU* 

— 12‘^' 

214 216® 

Tridecane .... 

1 13H.J, 

— ()'2° 

*31° 

Tetradecane .... 


'1 4" 

252® 

Pentadccanc .... 


-1- 10" 

270® 

Hcxadccanc .... 


1- 18° 

287® 

Heptadi’canc 


22" 

170° (15 mm.) 

Octadec'aiU! .... 

CufHgg 

-P 28" 

317° 

Nonadc'cane .... 

C,gH4„ 

+ .32" 

3.30° 

Eicosanc 

0,1143 

4 - 37" 

• 205® (15 mm.) 

Heneico.sane .... 

Ca,H44 

4 - 40" 

2*.3° { ,. „ ) 

Docosane 

C99H* 

4 - 44'’ 

224° ( ,. ,. ) 

Tncosane .... 

C®H4g 

4- 4«'’ 

234® „ „ ) 

Tctracosanc .... 

CA 

+ .51'’ 

243° { „ „ ) 

Hcx.aco4ant! .... 

C,Hg4 

4- 58’’ 


Hentriarontane , 


+ G8'’ 

302" (15 mm.) 

Dotriacontane 

^ .laBflfi 

4 - 7"'.S” 

310° ( „ ,. ) 

Pentatriacontane 


4 - 75" 

3.31“ ( „ M ) 

Dimyricyl .... 

C(wH,.« 

1 102'’ 



The lowest members of tlie series are ga.ses at ordinary tem- 
perature; those of carbon content Cr, to Cj^ are colourless 
liquids, and the higher memfiers from Cj„ onwards are crystalline 
solids. The highest members only volatilize without decom- 
position when distilled under diminished pressure. They are 
not soluble in water, although the lower and middle members 
f)f the series are readily soluble in alcohol and ether, the solubility, 
however, decreasing W'ith increase of molecular weight, so that 
the highest members of the series are almost insoluble in thc.se 
solvents. The specific gravity increases with the molecular 
weight but always remains below that of water. The paraffins 
are characterized by their great inertness towards most chemical 
reagents. Fuming sulphuric acid converts the middle and 
higher members of the series into sulphonic acids and di-ssolves 
the lower members (R. A. Wor.stall, Atner. Chon. Journ., 1898, 
20, p. 664). Dilute nitric acid, when heated w'ith the paraffins 
in a tube, converts them into secondary and tertiary nitro- 
derivatives (M. Konowalow, Ber., 1895, 28, p. 1852), whilst 
long boiling with strong nitric acid or nitro-.sulphuric acid 
converts the middle and higher members of the series partly 
into primary mono- and di-nitro compounds and partly oxidizes 
them to carbonic, acetic, oxalic and succinic acids (Worstall, 
ibid., 20, p. 202; 21, p. 211). Fuming nitric acid only reacts 
slowly with the normal paraffins at ordinary temperature, 
but with those containing a tertiary carbon atom the reaction 


is very energetic, oxirlation products (fatty acids and dibasic 
acids) and a small quantity of polynitro compounds are obtained 
(W. Markownikow, Centralblatt, 1899, i, p. 1064; Ber., 1899, 
32, p. 1441). Chlorine reacts with the paraffins, readily sub- 
stituting hydrogen. Isomeric hydrocarbons in this series first 
appear with butane, the number increasing rapidly as the 
complexity of the molecule increases. For a means of deter- 
mining the number of isomers see E. Cayley, Ber., 1875, 8, 
p. 1056; F. Hermann, Ber., 1898, 31, p. 91, 

For Methane see Marsh G\s. Ethane, CgHg, occurs in crude 
petroleum. It may be prepared by the general methods given 
alK»ve; by heating mercury ethyl with concentrate<l sulphuric aci<l 
(C. SchorlcmmcT, Ann., 1864. 132, j). 234); or by heating acetic 
anhydride with barium peroxide (P. Schiitzenberger, Zeit. fiir Chemie, 
1865, p. 703), 2(CH8C6 )oO I BaOg = CgHg -f Ba(C»HgOg)3 -f- 2CO2. 
It IS a colourless gas which can be hq uefied at 4° C. by a pressure of 
46 atmospheres. By .slow combustion it yields first water an«l 
acetaldehyde, which then oxidizes to oxides of carbon and water 
(W. A. Bone; see Flame), whilst in ozonized air at xot>° it gives ethyl 
alcohol, together with acetaldehyde and traces of formaldehyde 
(Bone, Proc. Chem. Soc., 1904, 29, p. 127). 

Dimyricyl (hexacontanc), CgoHim, is prepared by fusing myricyl 
iodide with sodium (C. Hell and C. Hagclc, Ber,, 1889, 22, p. 502). 
It is only very slightly soluble in alcohol and ether. 

PARAGON, a term for that which is a model of excellence 
or pattern of perfection, hence some person or thing which has 
no equal. The word w’as adopted from the O. Fr. paragon, 
Mod. parangon, Ital. paragone and Span, paragon. 'I'he Spanish 
has usually been taken as the source, and the word explained 
as from the prepositional phrase para con, in comparison with. 
But the word first appears in Italian, meaning a “ touchstone.” 
The Italian word may be «'on netted with the (Ir. TrapaKovnv, to 
sharpen by the use of a whetstone {'lkovi]). The term has been 
used in several technical applications, e.g. in printing, of a 
large style of type between " great primer ” and “ double 
pica,” now usually called ” two-line long primer ” ; of a 
I diamond weighing more than 100 carats; and formerly of a 
fabric used for hangings in the 17th and i8th centuries. 

PARAGRAPH, a term for a section or division of written 
or printed matter, which, as beginning a new .subject, marking 
a break in the subject, &c., is signified by bt^ginning the section 
on a new line set Wk or indented; also by the symbol, now 11, 
a reversed P, formerly O or to mark such a division. I’he 
Gr. irapaypa(f> 6 ^ (irapa and ypatficiv, to w'ritc alongside or 
beside) was used of the short horizontal line or stroke which 
marked a line in a MS. where such a division occurs; and 
irapaypacpi) of a marginal note, also the division so marked. 
The wonl “ paragraph,” besides these technical typographical 
meanings, is also applied to the separate numbered sections 
in an affidavit or other legal document, or in a statute, &c., 
and in journalism to a short item of news or brief notice of 
events. 

PARAGUAY. an inland republic of South America, between 
20° 16' 14" and 26'’3i'S. and 54° 37' and 62° W. It Is 
bounded on the N.W. by Bolivia, N. and E. by Brazil, S.E., 
S. and W. by Argentina. Pop. (1905 estimate), 631,347, 
including 50,000 Tguassu Indians; area, about 97,700 sq. m. 

By the treaty of 1872 the Brazilian frontier was drawn up the 
Parandtrom the mouth of the Iguassu or Y-Guazu(25®3o'S.) 
to the Salto Grande or Great Cataract of La Guayra (24“ 7'), 
thence west along the watershed of the Sierra de Maracayu, nortli 
along the Sierra de Ambaya to the sources of the Apa, and 
down that stream to its junt-tion w'ith the Paraguay. The 
Buenos Aires Treaty of the 3r(l of February 1876 fixed the 
frontier between Argentina and Paraguay, and assigned to 
Paraguay the portion of the Gran Chaco between Rio Verde and 
Bahia Ncgra; the appropriation of the portion between Rio 
Verde and the Pilcomayo was submitted to the arbitration 
of the president of the United States, who in 1878 a.ssigned 
it to Paraguay. The frontier line towards Bolivia has long 
been in dispute. 

Physical Features. — ^The river Paraguay, running from north 
to south, divides the republic into two sections, the eastern 
.section, or Paraguay Oriental, being the most important. The 
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western section forms part of the great plain called the Gran 
Chaco (sec Argentina), and is to a large extent unexplored. 
Paraguay proper, or the country between the Paraguay and the 
Parana, is traversed from north to south by a broad irregular 
belt of highlands, which are known as the Cordillera Ambaya, 
Cordillera Urucury, itc., but partake rather of the character 
of plateaus, and form a continuation and outwork of the 
great interior plateau of Brazil. The elevation nowhere 
much exceeds 2200 ft. On the western side these highlands 
terminate with a more or less .sharply defined edge, the 
country sloping gradually up to their bouses in gentle undula- 
tions with open, ill-defined valleys; on the eastern side they 
send out broad spurs enclosing deep-cut valleys, and the 
whole country retains more of an upland character. The 
tributaries that flow westward to the Paraguay are conse- 
quently to some extent navigable, while those that run eastward 
to the Parand are interrupted by rapids and falls, often of a 
formidable description. The Pilt^omayo, the largest western 
tributary of the Paraguay, and an important frontier river, 
is only navigable in its upper and lower reaches. From the 
Asuncion plateau southwards, near the confluence of the 
Paraguay and Parand, there is a vast stretch of marshy 
country, draining partly into the Ypoa lagoon, and smaller 
tracts of the same character are found in other parts of the 
lowlands, especially in the valley of the Paraguay. Many 
partiB^Jf the country sl{)[)ing to the Parand are nearly covered 
with’*l§ensc forest, an<l have been left in posscs.sion of the 
sparsely scattered native tribes. But the <ountry sloping to 
tlie Paraguay, an<l compri.sing the greater part of the settle<l 
districts, is, in keeping with its proximity to the vast plains 
of Argentina, grassy and open, though the hills are usually 
covered with forest and clumps of trees are frequent in the 
lowlands. Ex«'ept in the marshy regions and along the rivers, 
the soil i.s dry, porous and .sandy. 

Gcohgv. — Lillie is known of the geology of Paraguay. A large 
part of the area is covf’rcd by yiialcrnary dciwsits, which com- 
pletely conceal the solid foundation on which they rest. The hills 
Jind plateaus appear to be comix)std chiefly of the same sand- 
stone scries which in the Brazilian province of Rio Gran<lc do Sul 
contains scams of coal, with plant remains similar to tho.se of Ihc 
Karharbari scries ot India (Permian or Upper Carboniferous). 
It is probable, also, lli.it the Palaeozoic rocks of Matto Grosso 
extend into the northern part of the country. 

Minerals . — 'I he goKl mines said to have been concealed by the 

J fesuits may have liad no existence; and though iron was worked 
jy F. S. Lopez at Ibicuy (70 m. south-east of Asuncion), and native 
copjier, oxide ot inangaiu'se, marbles, lime and salt have been 
found, the real wealth of the country consists rather in the variety 
and value of its vi-gctablc products. 

Climate and Fauna . — The year in Paraguay is divided into two 
sca.sons — “ summer," lasting from October to March, and " winter,” 
from April to September. D<-cembcr, January and February arc 
generally the hottest months, and May, June, July and Augu.st 
the coklcst, 'The mean temperature for the year seems to be 
about 75° or 76”; for smiimer 81“, for winter 71®. The annual 
rainfall is about 4(1 in., fairly well distributed throughout the year, 
though the heaviest iirecipitation occurs in August, September 
and October. The prevailing winds blow from the north or south. 
The south wind is dry, cool and invigorating, an<l banishes mos- 
quitoes for a time ; the north wind is hot, moist and relaxing. Violent 
wind storms geiur.illy come from the south. 

'fhe fauna of Paraguay proper is jiractically the same as that of 
Brazil. Caymans, water-hogs {capnichcs), several kinds of deer 
(Cervus paludosus the largest), ounces, o;K)ssiims, armadillos, 
vampires, the American osfricli, the ibis, the jabiru, various species 
popularly called luirtridges, the pato real or royal duck, the Pala- 
medea cornuta, jiarrots and jiarakcets, are among the more notable 
forms. Insect life is pccuhfirly abundant; the red stump-like 
ant-hills arc a feature in every landscape, and bees used to be kept 
in all the mission villages. 

PopulalioTt. — ^The groat majority of the inhabitants are of 
Indian (Guarani) descent, with very .slight trace.s of foreign 
blood. Civilization lias not made much progress, and the 
habits of the people are more primitive than those in the more 
advanced neighbouring republics. As a general rule the Para- 
guayans are indolent, especially the men. Climatic conditions 
obviate the necessity of any superfluity of clothing. A cotton 
chemise, and a white mania wrapped in Moorish fashion over 


head and body, constitute the dress of the women; a cotton 
shirt and trousers that of the men. Boots and shoes are worn 
only by the upper classes. Goitre and leprosy are the only 
endemic diseases; but the natives, being underfed, are prone to 
diarrhoea and dyspepsia. The common language of the country 
is Guarani, although in a few districts Tupi is spoken. The 
country people as a rule understand a little Spani.sh, if living 
near any trading centre. “ New Australia ” is a pastoral and 
agricultural settlement, originally founded in 1893 by immigrants 
from Australia as an experiment in communism. The colony 
failed at first, and was reconstituted in 1894. The settlers 
numbered t6i in T908. Immigration is on a scale (ro24 
in 1908), but tends to increase; it is encourage^ uy the govern- 
ment, which seeks to divert to Paraguay some portion of the 
Italian labour immigrant into Brazil and Argentina. In 1908 
the total foreign population numbered about 18,000, half of 
whom were natives of Argentina. The prin{ ipal towns are 
Asuncion, the capital (pop. 1905, 60,259), Villa Rica (25,000), 
Concepcion (15,000) and Villa del Pilar (10,000); these are 
described in separate articles. Encarnacion on the Parand has 
a large transit trade. 

Governmetii. —The constitution of the republic was voted by 
a constituent assembly on the 25th of November 1870. Legis- 
lative power is vested in a Congress consisting of a Senate and 
a Chamber of Deputies, elected by universal manhood suffrage 
in the proportion of one .senator for every 12,000 inhabitants and 
one deputy for every 6000. Every member of Congres.s receive.s 
a salary of uliout £200. The bead of the executive is the 
president, chosen by an electoral college for four years, and 
only re-eligible after eight consecutive years. lie is aided by 
a cabinet of five ministers, responsible to Congress. Should he 
die during his term, or otherwise become unable to fulfil his 
duties, the president is succeeded by the vice-president (similarly 
elected), who is ex officio chairman of the Senate. The highest 
judicial authority is the Supreme Court, which is empowered 
to decide upon the constitutional validity of acts passed by 
Congress; its three members are appointed for four years by 
Congress, subjet;t to the approval of the president. There are 
five courts of appeal, and inferior tribunals in all the large 
towns. The civil and criminal codes at Argentina have been 
adopted, almost without change. For purposes of local 
administration the republic is divided into 23 counties {parUdos\ 
which are subdivided into communes. 

Religion and Insiruition . — Roman Catholicism is the established 
n-ligion, but the constitution guarantees full liberty to all other 
creeds. Asuncion, the only bishopric in the state, is in the archi- 
cpiscopaJ province of Buenos Aires. Education is backward and 
was long neglected. By law it is free and compulsf^ry, but in 
some districts the attendance of many children i.s im|)os.sihle. In 
1907 there were 5.^4 primary schools with 41,000 pupils. 

Defence. -In 1908 tlie standing army, including cavalry, infantry 
and artillery, numbt^retl alxiut 1 1 50 men : and thei’c were five govern- 
ment steamers used for transport and revenue pnrjioscs. 

Finan<e . — The financial situation of Paraguay has been a source of 
anxiety for many years. In 1885, after interc.st had lieen unpaid 
for II years on Ixinds amounting to ;{i,50.s,4oo, an agreement was 
made for the issue of new scrip to the value of ;^83o,ooo in quittance 
of all claims for capital and arrears of interest, certain public lamls 
being also ceded to the bondholders as compensation. In 1895 an 
arrangement was made for a reduction of the rate of interest, for 
the funding of the arrears, and for the creation of a sinking fund. 
The government were unable to meet their obligations under ^he 
new contract, and in 1898 the outstantling amount had risen to 
^994,1100. Provision has now been made for the service of this 
foreign debt, and the authorities have been able regularly to meet 
the service of the coupons. The total outstanding on* the 31st 
of December 1908 was ;^83i,85u. Besides tlie London debt, thero 
are many other claims on Paraguay, including (1008) about 
;fi,95o,ooo due to Brazil, about /a, 500,000 due to Argentina, and 
an internal debt of ^850,000. The guarantee debt due to the 
Paraguay Central railway exceeds ^1,500.000; and the total 
indebtedness of the republic on the 31st of December 1908 may bo 
estimatexl at £7,650,000. 

The revenue is ilerived mainly from import duties, and the most 
important branches of expenditure arc the salaries of public ofiicials, 
the army, public instruction and debt. The estimated revenue and 
expenditure for the three years 1906-1908 arc shown in the following 
tabic. 
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1906 

1907 

1908 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

/.<, 52 , 3 i 2 

454,564 

^<>35,000 

677,982 

;^ 5 y 9 , 82 a 

506,502 


The budget fur 1906 rumaihed in force in 1907 and 1908. 

Industry . — '1 ho principlil industries are the cultivation and 
prcjjaration of yerba maU (Paraguayan tea), cattle-farming, fruit- 
growing, tobacco-planting and timber-cutting, Yfrha matS, classi- 
fied as Ilex para^ttaycnsis, is 'a shrub. The leaves are stripped, 
withered, rolled and sorted, then packed in sacks and exptetttd, 
chiefly to Argentfua. Par^nayan tea is used in place of the 
ordinary tea or in many parts of South America. Medical 

experts state tliM^thc beverage Infused from the k'aves has a 
stimulating effect, Hbid iS also .slightly diuretic. The total amount 
exported from Paraguay in 1908 was 41^3 tons. The majority 
of the yerbales (tea plantations) were formerly the proixrty of the 
government, but have been acquired by jirivate enterprise. An 
important feature about yerba tnat 4 is the small expense nccespary 
for its production, and tiie cheap' rate, notwithi<tanding the high 
tariff on its importation, at wWch it can be placed on the Argentine 
market as oomparefl with ordinary tea or Brazilian cofteei 

The cattle industry comes next in importance. The number of 
animals w.ts estimated at 5,500,000 on the 31SI of December 190H; 
an increase of about 45 % since the census of 1899. Tlie animals 
are small, l)ut Durham and Hereford bulls have been introduced 
from Aiigeiitina to improve the bn'cd. The increase in the herds 
has caused the owners of saladero establishments in Argentina and 
Uruguay to try the working of factories in Paraguay for the pre- 
paration of tasafo (jerked beef) and the manufacture of extract of 
meat.- Both grasses and climate are against sheep-farming on u 
large scale. 

Cininges are exported to Buenos Aires, Rosario and Montevideo, 
and are largely used for fattening hogs. The orange groves are 
often uncultivated, but yield abundantly : 10,700,000 dozens of 
oranges were exported in iyo8. Pineapples are also exported, and 
sugar-cane, cotton, coffoo and ramie are cultivated. Tol^co, 
although of infurior quality, is grown to a oonsiderable extent; the 
quantity exported rose from about 35 tons in 1900 to 5014 tons in 
1908. Tobacco is chiefly exportcfl to Germany. The staple diet 
of the Paraguayans is ■ still, as when the Spaniards first came, 
maize and mandioca (the chief ingredient in the excellent chipa or 
Paraguaj'an bread), varied, it may be, with the seeds of the Victoria 
regia, whose magnificent blossoms are the great feature of several 
of the lakes an<I rivers. 

The forests abound in such timb«*r as quebracho, cedar, cuntpey, 
lapacho and urundey. Some of these, such as the iajiaeiio ami 
quebracho, are of rare cxctllencc and durability, as is shown by the 
wonderful state of preservation in which the woodwork of early 
Jesuit churches still remains. Fifteen plants arc known to furnish 
<lyes, and eight are' sources of fibre — the caragnatay especially 
being employed in the manufacture of the exquisite Handuty or 
spider-web lace of the natives. Rum, sugar, bricks, leather, furniture 
and extract of meat are manufactured. 

Commerce . — The commercial .«atuation of Paraguay has improved 
in consequence of the investment of foreign capital in imhistrial 
enterjirise. The principal articles imported are textiles, hardware, 
wines, rice, flour, canned goods and general {irovisions; the exports 
arc yerba medi, hides, hair, dried meat, wooil, oranges, tobacca 
Most of the exiTort trade is with Buenos Aires or Monteviileo. T'he 
values for the five years 1904-1908 were :• — ■ 


1 

1904 j 

i 9«5 

1906 

1907 

1908 

Imports 

Kxjxjrts 

;f 7 «. 3 ,l 46 
639,252 ’ 

;^ 935 , 7‘>3 

566,002 

i:L« 53,439 

539 ,« 2 « 

;^I, 572,255 

647,222 

;t 8 M, 59 i 

773,419 


Of the imports into P.iraguay, ag % came from Germany in 1908, 
21 % from the United Kingdom and rg % from Argentina. 

Communications . — Numerous ocean-going liniTs, most of which 
fly the Brazilian or the Argentine flag, ply on the Paraguay and 
the Parani; stmiller vessf-ls asceml the tributary streams, which 
are also utilized for floating lumber down to the j»orts. Out of 
1320 ships which entered Asuncion in 1908 and 1184 which cleared, 
none was of British or Unitc-tl States nationality. The Brazilian 
Lloyd ,S-S. Co. provides direct and regular communication between 
Asuncion and New York. T'he only railway in the republic is the 
Paraguay Central which was open in igoff betwwii Asuncion and 
Pitap6 (154 m.). Tho completion of the line to Encarnacion was 
then undertaken (1906-1911), a train-ferry across the Parunil 
affording coimexitm with Posadas. These extensions, and the 
altenition of gauge to that of the Argentine North-Eastern, were 
carried out mainly at the cost of the Argentine government, which 
acquired a controlling intercist in the Paraguay Central. They 
were Intended to shorten the journey Iwtween Buenos Aires and 
Asuncion from 5 days to 36 hours. There* are some fairly good 
w-agon roads, and the government appropriates annually a con- 
z,iderable sum for their extension. 

Post and Telegraph , — Paraguay entered the Universal Postal 


Union in 1884. Telegi^ph lines connect Asuncion with other 
towns, and two cables put the' republic in communication w-ith thb 
rest of the worid by way of Cornentes and Posadas. 

Money and C/zdiJf.-— The banks open for business in 1904 were' 
the Mercantile Bank, the Territorial Bank, tho Bank of Los Rios A 
Co., and the Agricultural Bank : the last named has a capital of 
;^ 207 , 5 oo, advanced by the government, and lends money to the 
agncultntal and industrial ' classes. Thh Paraguayan Bank, with 
a capital of /6oo,ooo, was opened in 1905, and thu state bank' (Banco 
de la Repiiblica)^' with a total authorized ca^Htal of ;^4,ooo,ooo, 
was opened on the 30th of June 1908. The Converaon Office, 
which is aulhorized to sell or lend gold, receives a fixed revehiie 
of ;^30,ooo from certain import and export dues; it was redrgahized' 
in 1903 for the administmuon of the public debt. In the same year 
the gold and silver coinage of Paraguay were legally standanjiased 
as identical with thoseof Argentina (5 gold dollars or pesos = /i) ; but 
paper money is about the only circulating medium, and gold cotn- 
nmnds a high premium (1600% in December igo8). The normal 
value of the paper or curtency dollar is about 4s. 8d. (For pur- 
poses of conversion the gold dollar has been taken at 5 £i through- 
out tliis article, and the currency dollar at 30 -= ^t.) 

Weights and Measures . — Tlie metric system is ofTTicially adopted, 
but tlie wciglits in common use arc the tondada (2025 lb), the 
quintal (tof4 lb), the airroha (25-35 lb), the libra (t-oi2 lb) and 
the onsa (-0616 lb). . The unit for liquid measure is the cuarta 
(-1^5 gallon); for dry measure the almud (*00 bushel) and femega 
(ij bushels), 'rhe land measures arc the legua (2-689 m.),thc st«<) 
((>gl sq. yds.), and the legua cuadrada {tii sq, m.). 

History.-^ln 1527 Sebastian Cabot reached Paraguay and 
built a fort called Santo Espiritu. Asuncion was foundffi;^n 
the 15th of August 1535 by Juan de Ayola.s, and his succfgsor, 
Martinez de Irak, f^termined to make it the capital of the 
Spanish possessions east of the Andes. From this centre 
Spanish udventu'rers pushed east to La Guayra, beyond the 
ParanA, and west into the Gran Chaco; and before long vast 
numbers of Ute less warlike nBtive.s were reduced to serfdom. 
The name Paraguay was applicil not only to the country between 
the Panq^uay and the Parand, but to the whole Spanish territory, 
which now comprises parts of Brazil, Uruguay and the Argentine 
provinces of Buenos Aires, Entre Rios, Corrientes, Misiones, 
and part of Santa Fd. It was not till 1620 that Paraguay proper 
and Rio de la Plata or Buenos Aires were separated as distinct 
governments, and they were both dependent on the vice-royalty 
of Peru till 1776, when Buenos Aires was erected into a vice- 
royalty, and Paraguay plaied under its jurisdiction. The 
first Christian missions in Paraguay were established by the 
Franciscans— Armen ta, Lebron, Solano (who was afterwards 
canonized as the “Apostle of Paraguay ’’)and Bolanos- between 
1542 and 1560; but neither they nor the first Jesuit missionaries, 
Salonio, Fi€ld,and Ortega, were allowed to make their enteqirise 
a permanent success. 'I’his fell to the lot of the second band of 
Jesuits, Cataldino, Mazeta and Lurenzana, who began work 
in 1605. Though they succeeded in cstabli.sliing a kind of 
iinperium in imperio, and were allowed to drill the natives to the 
use of arms, the Jesuits never controlled the government of 
Paraguay; indeed they Ivad nearly as often to defend themselves 
from the hostility of the governor and bishop at Asuncion as from 
the invasions of the Paulistas or Portuguese settlers of S;lo Paulo. 
It was only by the powerful assistance of Zabala, governor 
of Buenos Aires, that the anti- Jesuit and quasi-national party 
which had been formed under Antttjuera was crushed in 17.55. 
In 1750, however, Ferdinand VI. of Spain ceded to the Portu- 
guese, in exchange for the fortified village of Colonia del Sacra- 
mento (Uruguay), both the district of I.a Guayra and a territory 
of some 20,000 sq. m. east of the Uruguay. 'I’hc Jesuits 
resisted the transference, and it was only after several engage- 
ments that they w'ere defeated by the combined forces of Spain 
and Portugal. The treaty was revoked by Spain in 1761, but 
the missions never recovered their prosperity, and the Jesuits 
were finally expelled in 1769. In 1811 Paraguay deckred 
itself independent of Spain; by 1814 it wa.s a des^tism in the 
hands of Dr J. G. R. Francia {q.v.). On Franck’s death, in 
1840, the chief power passed to his nephew, Carlos Antonio 
Ix>pez {q,v,), who in 1862 was succeeded by his son Francisco 
Solano Lopez. In 1864 a dispute arose between Uie younger 
Lopez and the Brazilian government, and Lopez marched an 
army through Argentine territory to mvade southern Brazil, 
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This act induced the governments of Brazil, Uruguay and 
Argentina to combine for the purpose of suppressing Lopez. 
'Ihe invasion of Paraguay then took place, and a struggle 
involving an enormous sacrifice of life and treasure lasted for 
fivv^ years, only coming to a close when the Paraguayan forces 
wwe totally defeated and Lopez was killed at the battle of 
Aquidaban on the ist of March 1870. During this warfare 
every male Paraguayan capable of bearing arms wa.s forced to 
fight, whole regiments being formed of boys of from 12 to 15 
years of age. Even women were used as beasts of burden to- 
carry ammunition and Stores, and when no longer capable of 
work were left to die by the roadside Or murdered to avoid any 
ill consequences occurring from their capture. When the war 
broke out the population of Paraguay was 1,337,439 ; when 
hostilities ceased it consisted of 28,746 men, 1^,254 women 
above 15 years of age, and 86,079 children. During the retreat 
of the Paraguayans the dictator ordered' every town and vill^e 
passed through to be razed to' the- ground, and every living 
animal for which no use <’ould be found to be slaughtered. 
When the end came the country and people were in a state of 
absolute pro.stration. 

After the death of Lopez the gijvernment was administered 
by a triumvirate <'onsisting of Cirilo Rivarola, Carlos Loizaga 
and Jos6 Diaz de Bedoza, until, in Njwember 1870, the present 
(■(mstitution w'as formulated. The policy of Brazil was for a 
time* dirccterl towards the annexation of Paraguay-; the debt 
due to Brazil on account of 'the war was assessed at £40,000,000, 
a .sum wliich Paraguay could never hope to pay; and it was 
not until 1876 that the Brazilian^army of occupation was wholly 
withdrawn. But the rivalry between Brazil and Argentina, 
and the necessity of maintaining the balance of power among 
the South American republics, enabled Paraguay to remain 
imlependcnt. No violent constitutional t’hange took plaife after 
1870, though there have been spasmodic outbreaks of revolu- 
tion, as in 1881, in 1894, in 1898, in December 190.1 — when a 
somewhat serious civil war was ended by the peace of Pilco- 
mayo“in July 1908 and in September 1909. None of these 
disturbunce.s deeply or permanently affected the welfare of the 
republic, nor were all of them ac<'ompanied by bloodshed. Under 
the presiilem y of J. B. B'gusriuiza (1894-1898) the boundary 
dispute with Bolivia became acute ; but war was averted, largely 
owing to the success of the revolution, w'hich forced the president 
to resign. The main interest of recent Paraguayan history is 
economic rather than political. In that history the gradual 
development of commerce, the financial reforms in 1895, 
the extension of llie Paraguay Central railwiy after 1906 were 
events of far greater importance than any politicsil movement 
which took place between 1870 and igxo. 

Biulio(.k.^.x>hy. — For an account of phy.sical features, inh;ii>itants, 
pro Jucts, &c., sec II. Decoud, Geogra/ia de la repAbhea del Paraguav 
(5tli eel., Leipzig, lyoo); E. de B. La Dardyc, Paraguav : the Land 
and the People, ed. F. G. Bavenstein (Loiulon, 1S92); W. V:dlentin, 
Paragjiay: das Land der Guaranis (Berlin, 1907); H. V. F. Treven- 
fehl, Paraguay in U'ort und Bild (Berlin, 1904); H. Mangels, Wirt- 
schafUiche. naturgescfuchthche und klimatvlogische Ahhandlungen 
alls Paraguay (Munich, 1904): W. D. Grubb, Among the Indians 
of the Paraguayan Chaco (London, 1904); E. Bolland, Exploraciones 
practicodai en el Alio Paraguay y en la l.aguna Gaiba (Buenos 
Aires, 1901). Commerce and Finance'. British consular reports 
(London, annual); Heport of the Council ot the Coqioralion of 
Foreign Bondholders (London, annual); statistical publications of 
the Paraguay government and presidential mcs.sagcs, in Spanish 
(A.suncion, annual); Renue du Paraguav (Asuneion, monthly); 
Paraguay (Washington, Bureau of Am<-r. Uepublics, 2nd e.l. 1892). 
History. P. de Angelis, Coleccion de dociimentos, &c. (1835); H. 
Charlevoix, Histoire de Paraguay (1835); G, Funcs, Fn!,avo dc la 
hiitdria civil del Paraguay, &c, (1816); Lozano, HFt 6 iia de la 

conquista del Paraguay (Buenos Aires, 1873 1874); R. B. Cunning- 
h;m'.e Graham, Vanished Arcadia (London, igoi); C. A. W’ashburn, 
TIu History of Paraguay (New York, 1871); E. C, Jourdan, Guerra 
do Paraguay (ULo ile Janeiro, 1S90): H. F. Burton, Letters from the 
Hditlc fields of Paraguay (I.ondon, 1870): A. Audibert, Question de 
linrites entre cl Paraguay y Bolivia (Asuncion, igot); Ii. DeCoud, 
List of Books . . . relating to Paraguay (Washington, 1005). 

PARAHYBA (Parahiba or ParahyBa do Norte), a slate 
of north-eastern Brazil, bounded N. by Rio Grande do Norte, 
E. by ili? Atlantic, 3. by Pernambuco, and W. by Ceara, Plj.', 


(1890), 457,232; (tgoo), 490,784. Area, 28,854 sq. m. It 
consists of a narrow coa.stai zone, 30 to 40 m. wide, along the 
seaboard, behind which the country rises sharply to a highland 
region forming part of the great central plateau of Brazil. 
The long, dry season (April to October), together with occasional 
devastating droughtt {siccas) lasting two or more years, prevents 
the development of forests and damages the agricultural and 
pastoral industries of the state. There is only one river of 
importance, the Parahyba do Norte, which crosses the southern 
part of the state from west to east with a course of about 240 m. 
The state is poorly watered and covered with a scanty vegetation 
suitable for pasturage only; Stock-raising is favoured by thO 
existence of a bromeliacoouS' plant, called m^cambira, which 
is sufficiently juicy to satisfy the thirst of tlie animals. On 
the low lands and along some of the river valleys agriculture 
is the chief occupation of the people; cotton and sugar are largely 
produced and some tobacco is grown. The exports include 
hides, skins, cotton, sugar and tobacco. Rubber of the Cear 4 
type is also found and forms an item among the smaller exports. 
The eastern extremity of the state is served by a railway 
originally called the Conde d’ Eu railway but now forming 
part of the Great W’estern of Brazil system, which runs westward 
and northward from Parahyba to Indepcndencia (72 m.), 
where it connects with the extension of the Natal and Nova 
Cruz line, and a branch runs .sout’iward to Pilar, 15 m. from its 
junction and 46 m. from Parahyba. Another small branch 
runs westward from the station of Mulungu to Alagda Grande 
(14 m.). The capital is Parahyba {q.v.), and other important 
towns, with the populations (in 1890) of their municipaHties, 
which include lar^ rural districts and sometimes several other 
towns, are: Arcia (26,590); Bananeiras (20,058); Campina 
Grande (21475) ; Guarabira (26,625) 5 Mananguape (2o;754); 
Pilar (10,133, town); Pombal (12,804); and Souza (11,135). 

Parahyba formed part of the original grant, known as the 
capitania of Itamaraca, from the Portuguese crown to Pero 
Lopes dc Souza. It was not settled until 1584, when a fort was 
erected near the present port of Cabedello under the name 
of Silo Kilippe. 

PARAHYBA (Parahyba do Norte), a city and port of 
Brazil, capital of Parahyba state, on the right bank of the 
Parahyba do Norte river, ii m. above its mouth and 65 m. N. 
of Recife. Pop. (1890), 18,645, including several .-uburbs and 
Cabedello; (1908, c.stimate), 30,000. Parahyba is the starting- 
point of the Conde d’Eu railway, now a part of the Great 
Western of Brazil system, which includes a ti'<ain line to 
Indcpendencia, where it connects with the Natal Nova ('ruz 
line of Rio Grande do Norte, and a bmm h to Cahetkdlo. '1 he 
entrance to the Parahyba do Norte River being obstructed by a 
Slone reef and .sand bars, only ve.s.scls drawing less than 14 ft. 
can cliect an entrance. The “ Varadouro,” as the lower part 
of the city is called, is built on the margin of the river and is 
devoted principally to commerces Behind this is a low hill on 
whose northern slope and broad summit the upper city is built, 
and a tramway line runs to the suliurb of Trincheira, There 
are some good public buildings, including the pari.sh church 
(matriz) of N.S. das Neves, the old Franciscan convent and 
church, the government palace, and the treasury. There arc a 
normal school, a lyceum, a national gymnasium, and a .school for 
marine apprentices. Parahyba was founded in 1585. It was 
called Frcderickstadt by the Dutch, who occupied the Franciscan 
convent as a government hou.se, and Felippea in honour of the 
king of Spain when the Dutch were expelled. Its original 
name was resumed on the separation (1640)0! Portugal and her 
colonies from Sparii-ih rule. 

PARAHYBA DO SUL, a river of Brazil, having its source on 
the compos of Bocama, on the northern slope of the Sorra do 
Alar in tho western .sirt of the state of Sjlo Paulo, and flowing 
at first south-westerly and then after a horse-shoe curve in the 
vicinity of Jacarehy a a general E..\.E. direction to the Atlantic 
in lat. 21“ 38' S. Its upper course for a distance of 80 m., or 
to the confluence of the Parahylnina, is known as the Pura- 
Iiytinga. The navigable channel from 3 .\o i'idclis to th.o 
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Atlantic is 54 m. Ion?, and the total length of the river, including 
the Parahytinga, is 540 in. Its source is about 4920 ft. above 
sea-level. The Paruhyba passes through a fertile, long-settled 
country, a part of which was for many years the principal 
coffee-producing region of Brazil. Its lower course passes 
through the rich alluvial sugar-producing district of Campos. 
Among the towns on the Parahyba are Campos, Silo Fidelis, 
Parahyba do Sul, Juiz Ue Fora, Barra do Pirahy (railway 
junction), Rezende, Queluz and Lorena. 

PARALDEHYDE, in medicine, a clear colourless liquid (for 
the chemistry see Aldehydes), soluble in 1 in lo of water and 
freely in alcohol. Paraldehyde is a powerful hypnotic, giving 
a refreshing quiet sleep which is not followed by unpleasant 
after effects. As it docs not depress the heart when used in 
medicinal doses, it may be given to patients suffering from 
cardiac disease. It is much used to produce sleep in the insane. 
As it is largely excreted by the lungs it may be found useful in 
bronchial asthma. When taken continuously the drug soon 
loses its power as a hypnotic. Its unpleasant taste usually 
prevents the formation of a paraldehyde habit, but it occasionally 
occurs with symptoms re.scmbling delirium tremens. When 
taken in an overdose paraldehyde kills by producing respiratory 
failure. 

PARALLAX (Gr. vfiQnX.Kd$, alternately), in astronomy, the 
apparent cliange in the direction of a heavenly body when 
viewed from two different points. Geocentric parallax is the 
angle betw’een the direction of the body as seen from the 
surface of the earth and the direction in which it appears from 
the centre of the earth. Annual parallax is the angle between 
the direction in which a star appears from the earth and the 
direction in which it appears from the centre of the sun. 
For stellar parallaxes see .Star; the solar parallax is discussed 
below. 

Solar Parallax.— The problem of the di.stance of the sun 
has always been regarded as the fundamental one of celestial 
measurement. The difficultie.s in the way of .solving it arc very 
great, and up to the present time the best authorities are not 
agreed as to the result, the effect of half a centuiy of re.search 
having l>ecn merely to reduce the uncertainty within continually 
narrower limits. The mutations of opinion on the subject 
during the last fifty years have been remarkable. Up to about 
the middle of the lyth century it wa.s supposed that transits of 
Venus acro.ss the disk of the sun afforded the most trustworthy 
method of making the determination in question; and when 
Enckc in 1824 pui)Ushed his classic discussion of the transits 
of X76X and 1769, it was suppo.sed that we must wait until the 
transits of 1874 and 1882 had been observed and discus.sed 
before any further light would be thrown on the subject. The 
parallax 8-5776'' found by Enckc was therefore accepted without 
ejuestion, and was employed in the Nautical Almanac from 1854 
to 1869. Doubt was first thrown on the accuracy of this number 
by an announcement from Hansen in 1862 that the observed 
parallactic inequality of the moon was irreconcilable with the 
accepted value of the solar parallax, and indicated the much 
larger value 8-97". This result was soon apparently confirmed 
by several other researches founded both on theory and observa- 
tion, and so strong did tbe evidence appear to l^e that the 
value 8*95" was u.sed in the Nautical Almanac from 1870 to i88x. 
The most remarkable feature of the discussion since 1862 is that 
the successive examinations of the subject have led to a con- 
tinually diminishing value, .so that at the present time it seems 
possible that the actual parallax of the sun is almost as near to 
the old value of Encke as to that which first replaced it. The 
value 8-848'', determined by S. Newcomb, was used from 1882 
to 1900; and since then the value 8-80" has been employed, 
having Iwen adopted at a Paris conference in i8g6.^ 

Five fundamentally different methods of determining the 
distance of the sun have been worked out and applied. They 
are as foflows : — 

I. 'Fhat of direct measurement. — From the measures of the 
parallax of either Venus or Mars the parallax of the sun can 
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be immediately derived, because the ratios of distances in 
the solar system are known with the last degree of Mttbodm of 
precision. Transits of Venus and ob.servations of Determiaa- 
various kinds on Mars are all to be included in this 


II. The second method is in principle extremely simple, 
consisting merely in multiplying the observed velocity of light 
by the time which it takes light to travel from the sun to the 
earth. The velocity is now well determined; the difficulty is 
to determine the time of passage. 

III. The third method is thorough the determination of the 
mass of the earth relative to that of tlie sun. In astronomical 
practice the masses of the planets are commonly expressed as 
fractions of the ma.ss of the sun, the latter being taken as unity. 
When we know the mass of the earth in gravitational measure, 
its product by the denominator of the fraction just mentioned 
gives the mass of the sun in gravitational measure. From this 
the distance of the sun can be at once determined by a funda- 
mental etjuation of planetary motion. 

IV. The fourth method is through the parallactic inequality 
in the moon’s motion. For the relation of this inequality to 
the solar parallax see Moon. 

V. The fifth method consists in observing the dLsplacement 
in the direction of the sun, or of one of the nearer planets, due to 
the motion of the earth round the common centre of gravity of 
the earth and moon. It requires a precise knowledge of the 
moon’s mass. The uncertainty of this mass impairs the accuracy 
of the method. 

1 . To begin with the results of the first method. The tran.siu 
of Venus observed in 1874 and 1882 might be expected to hold 
a leading place in the discussion. No purely 
astronomical enterprise was ever carried out on so 
large a scale or at so great an expenditure of money 
and lalH)ur as was devoted to the observations of the.se tran.sits, 
and for several years before their occurrence the astronomers of 
every leading nation were busy in discussing methods of obser- 
vation and working out the multifarious details nccessaiy to 
their sucre.ssful application. In the preceding century reliance 
was placed entirely on the observed moments at which Venus 
entered upon or left the limb of the sun, but in 1874 it was 
po.ssiblc to determine the relative positions of Venus and the 
sun during the whole course of the transit. Two methods, 
were devised. One was to use a heliometer to measure the, 
distance between the limbs of Venus and the sun during the 
I whole time that the planet was seen projected on the solar (li.sk, 
and the other was to take photographs of the sun during the 
period of the transit and sub.se(|uently measure the negatives. 
The Germans laid the greatest stress on measures with the 
heliometer; the Americans, English, and Frencli on the photo- 
graphic method. 'I’hese four nations sent out well-equipped 
expeditions to various quarters of the globe, both in 1874 and 
1882, to make the required observations; but when the results 
were discussed they were found to be extremely un.satisfactory. 
It had been supposed that, with the greatly improved telescopes 
of modem times, contact observations could be made with much 
greater precision tlxan in 176X and 1769, yet, for some reason 
which it is not easy to explain completely, the modern observa- 
tions were but little better than the older ones. Discrepancies 
difficult to account for were found among the estimates of even 
the best observers. The photographs led to no more definite 
rc.sult than the observations of contacts, except perhaps those 
taken by the Americans, who had adopted a more complete 
system than the Europeans; but even these were by no means 
satisfactory. Nor did the measures made by the Germans with 
heliometers come out any better. By the American photographs 
the distances between the centres of Venus and the sun, and the 
angles between the line adjoining the centres and the meridian, 
could be separately measured and a separate result for the 
parallax derived from each. The results were : — 


Transit of 1S74 : 
Transit of iSSj : 


Distances: par. 
Pos. angles „ 
Distances „ 

Pos. „ 


S-SSS". 

S'S/.r. 

8-87^'. 

8-772-. 
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The German measures with the heliometer gave apparently 
concordant results, as follows : — 

Transit of 1874 : par. = 8*876*. 

Transit of iSSa „ = 8*879*. 

The combined result from both these methods is 8'8S7*, while 
the combination of all the contact observations made by all the 
parties gave the much smaller result, 8*794". Had the internal 
contacts alone been used, which many astronomers would 
have considered the proper course, tlie result would have been 
8*776". 

In 1877 Sir David Gill organized an expedition to the island of 
Ascension to observe the parallax of Mars with the heliometer. 

By measurements giving the position of Mars among 
neighbouring stars in the morning and evening, 
the effect of parallax could lx; obtained as well as 
by observing from two different stations; in fact the rotation 
of the earth carried the observer himself round a parallel of 
latitude, so that the comparison of his own morning and 
evening observations could be used as if they had been made at 
different stations. The result was 8*78". The failure of the 
method based on transits of Venus led to an international 
effort carried out on the initiative of Sir David Gill to measure 
the parallax by oliservations on those minor planets which 
approach nearest the earth. The scheme of observations was 
organized on an extended scale. The three bodies chosen 
for observation were : Victoria (June 10 to Aug. 26, 1889); 
Iris (Oct. 12 to Doc. 10, 1888); and Sappho (Sept. 18 to Oct. 25, 
1888). The distances of thc.se bodies at the times of opposition 
were somewhat less than unity, though more than twice as great 
as that of Mars in 1877. The drawback of greater distance 
was, however, in Gill’s opinion, more than compensated by the 
accuracy with which the observations could be made. The 
instruments used were heliometers, the construction and use of 
which had been greatly improved, largely through the efforts of 
Gill him.self. The planets in question appeared in the telescope 
as star-like objects which could be compared with the stars with 
much greater accuracy than a planetary disk like that of Mars, 
the apparent form of which was changed by its varying phase, 
due to the different directions of the sun’s illumination. These 
observations were worked up and discussed by Gill with great 
elaboration in the Annals of the Cape Observatory, vols. vi, and 
vii. The results were for the solar parallax tt : — 

From Victoria, ir ~ 8*8oi* ± o*oo6*. 

„ Sappho, w 8*798* ± 0*01 1*. 

„ Iris, w ~ 8’8i2* ± 0*009*. 

The general mean result was 8*802". From the meridian observa- 
tions of the same planets made for the purpose of controiling 
the elements of motion of the planets Auwers found tt = 8*806". 

In 1898 the remarkable minor planet Eros was discovered, 
which, on those rare occasions when in opposition near perihelion, 
would approach the earth to a distance of 0*16. On the.se 
occasions the actual parallax would be six times greater than that 
of the sun, and could therefore be measured with much greater 
precision than in the case of any other planet. Such an approach 
had occurred in 1892, but the planet was not then discovered. 
At the opposition of 1900-1901 the minimum distance was 
0*32, much less than that of any other planet. Advantage 
was taken of the occasion to make photographic measures for 
parallax at various points of the earth on a very large scale. 
Owing to the difficulties inherent in determining the position 
of so faint an object among a great number of stars, the results 
have taken about ten years to work out. The photographic 
right ascensions gave the values 8*80" + 0*007" ± 0*0027' 
(Hinks) and 8 *80" -f 0*0067" ± 0*0025" (Perrine) ; the micro- 
metric observations gave the value 8*806" ± 0*004 (Hinks^.^ 

II. The velocity of light {q.v.) has been measured with all 
the precision necessary for the purpose. The latest result is 
299,860 kilometres per second, with a probable error of perhaps 
30 kilometres — that i.s, about the ten-thousandth part of the 
quantity itself. 'I’his degree of precision is far beyond any we 
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can hope to reach in the solar parallax. The other clement 
which enters into consideration is the time required for light to 
pass from the sun to the earth. Here no such precision can 
be attained. Both direct and indirect methods are available. 
The direct method consists in observing the times of some 
momentary or rapidly varying celestial phenomenon, as it 
appears when seen from oppo.site points of the earth’s orbit. 
The only phenomena of the sort available are eclipses of Jupiter’s 
satellites, especially of the first. Unfortunately these eclipses 
are not sudden but slowly changing phenomena, so that they 
cannot be observed without an error of at least several seconds, 
and not infrequently important fractions of a minute. As the 
entire time required for light to pass over the radius of the earth’s 
orbit is only about 500 seconds, this error is fatal to the method. 
The indirect method is based upon the observed constant of 
aberration or the displacement of the stars due to the earth’s 
motion. The minuteness of this displacement, about 20*50", 
makes its precise determination an extremely difficult matter. 
The most careful determinations arc affected by systematic 
errors arising from those diurnal and annual changes of tempera- 
ture, the effect of which cannot be wholly eliminated in astro- 
nomical observation; and the recently discovered variation of 
latitude has introduced a new element of uncertainty into the 
determination. In consequence of it, the values formerly 
found were systematically too small by an amount which even 
now it is difficult to e.stimate with precision. Struve’s classic 
number, universally accepted during the second half of the 19th 
century, was 20*445". Serious doubt was first cast upon its 
accuracy by the obser\'ations of Nyr^n with the same instrument 
during the years 1880-1882, but on a much larger number of stars. 
His result, from his observations alone, was 20*52"; and taking 
into account the other Pulkowa results, he concluded the moi>t 
probable value to be 20 *492". In 1895 Chandler, from a general 
discussion of all the observations, derived the value of 20*50". 
Since then, two elaborate series of observations made with 
the zenith telescope for the purpo.se of determining the variation 
of latitude and the constant of aberration have been carried 
on by Professor C. L. Doolittle at the Flower Observatory near 
Philadelphia, and Professor J. K. Rees and his assistants at the 
observatory of Columbia University, New York. Each of these 
works is self-consistent and seemingly trustworthy, but there 
is a difference between the two which it is difficult to account 
for. Rees’s result is 20*47"; Doolittle’s, from 20*46" to 20*56". 
This last value agrees very closely with a determination made by 
Gill at the Cape of Good Hope, and most other recent determina- 
tions give values exceeding 20 *50". On the whole it is probable 
that the value exceeds 20*50"; and so far as the results of direct 
observation are concerned may, for the present, be fixed at 
20*52". The corresponding value of the solar parallax is 8 *782". 
In addition to the doubt thrown on this result by the discrepancy 
between various determinations of the constant of aberration, 
it is sometimes doubted whether the latter constant necessarily 
expresses with entire precision the ratio of the velocity of the 
earth to the velocity of light. While the theory that it does 
seems highly probable, it cannot be regarded as absolutely 
certain. 

III. The combined mass of the earth and moon admits of being 
determined by its effect in changing the position of the piano 
of the orbit of Venus. The motion of the node of 
this plane is found with great exactness from observa- ^“4!*^*** 
tions of the transits of Venus. So exact is the latter 
determination that, were there no weak point in the subsequent 
parts of the process, this method would give far the most certair^ 
result for the solar parallax. Its weak point is that the apparent 
motion of the node depends partly upon the motion of the 
ecliptic, which cannot be determined with equal precision. The 
derivation of the distance of the sun by it is of such interest 
from its simplicity that we shall show the computation. 

From the observed motion of the node of Venus, as shown by the 
four transits of 1761, 1769, 1874 and 1882, is found 

(Mass of earth + moon) =. 
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In gravitational units of mass, base^ on the metre and second 
as units of length and time, 

Log. earth's mass ** 14*60052 
„ moon's „ =»» 12-6895. 

The sum of the corrcs^xuiding numbers multiplied by 332600 
gives 

Log. sun s mass = '20-12773. 

Putting a for the mean distance of the earth from the sun, and 
« for its moan motion in one second, wc use tlie fundamental 
equation 

^ Mo + M'. 

Mo being the sun's mass, and-M' the combined masses of the caxth 
and moon, which are, however, tex) small to affect the result. P'or 
the mean motion of the earth in one second in circular measure, 
we have 

I0g-« = 7 I!»07. 

the denominator of the fraction being the number of seconds in the 
sidereal year. Then, from the formula 

flS * = _r20-i2773] 

n> - 1^59814 

we find 

Log. a in metres — 11-17653 

Log. cquat. rad. 0 6-80470 


Sine O’s eq. hor. par. 
Sun’s eq. hor. par. 


5-fr28l7 

8-762*. 


IV. The determination of the solar parallax through the 
parallactic inequality of the moon’s motion also involves two 

elements — one of observation, the other of purely 
mathematical theory. The inequality in question 
has its greatest negative value near the time of the 
moon’s first quarter, and the greatest po.sitive value near the 
third quarter. Meridian observations of the moon have been 
heretofore made by observing the transit of its illuminated 
limb. At first quarter its first limb is illuminated; at third 
quarter, its second limb. In each case the restdts of the observa- 
tions may be .systematically in error, not only from the uncertain 
diameter of the moon, but in a still greater degree from the 
varying effect of irradiation and the personal equation of the 
observers. The tlieorctical element is the ratio 6f the parallactic 
inequality to the solar parallax. I'he determination of this 
ratio is one of the most difficult problems in the lunar theory. 
Accepting the definitive result of the researches of E. W. Brown 
the value of the solar parallax derived by this method is about 
8-773^ 

V. The fifth method is, as we have said, the most uncertain 
Motion oi of all; it will therefore suffice to quote the result, 
Bnrtb. which is 

IT - 8-8i8'. 

The following may be taken as the most probable values of 
the solar parallax, as derived independently by the five methods 
we have described : — 


From measures of parallax 
„ velocity of light 
„ mass of the earth . 
„ par. ineq. of moon . 
uir 


8-802* 

8-781' 

8-762* 

8-773* 

8-818* 


lunar equation 

The question of the possible or probable error of the.se re.sults 
is one on which there is a marked divergence of opinion among 
investigators. Probably no general agreement could now be 
readied on a statement more definite than this; the last result 
may be left out of consideration, and the value of the solar 
parallax is probably contained between the limits 8*77" and 
8-8o.' The most likely distance of the sun may be stated in 
round numbers as 93,000,000 miles. (S. N.l 

PARALLELISM, PSYCHOPHYSICAL, in psychology, the 
theory that the conscious and nervous processc.s vary concomi- 
tantly whether or not there be any causal connexion between 
them; mother words “that modifications of consciousness emerge 
contemporaneously with corresponding modifications of nervous 
process ” (Stout). The theory is the third possible alternative 
in considering the relation between mind and body, the others 
being interaction and one-sided action (r.g. matbrialism). 
Tt should be obsei^'cd that this theory is merely a statement, 
not an explanation. (See Psychology.) 


PARALLEL MOTION, a form of link-work invented by James 
Watt, and uised in steam-engines (see Steam-Engine, § '88) 
to connect the head of the piston rod, moving up and down in 
a vertical path, with the end of the beam, moving in the arc 
of a circle. An ordinar)'^ form is shown diagram matically in 
figure. MN is the path in I 

which the piston'-rod head, : 

or crosshead, as it is often a bIm — -^, 0 

called, is to be guided. ABC \ Vp — * 

is the middle line of half \ 

the beam, C being the fixed i\ 

centre about which the beam 
oscillates. A link BD con- 
n^ts a point in the beam 
with a radius link ED, which 

oscillates about a fixed centre at E. A point P 
taken so that BP : DP : : EN : CM, move in 


Watt's Parallel Motion. 


BD, 

path 

PN. 


which coincides very closely with the straight line 
Any other point F in the line CP or CP produced made 
to copy this motion by means of the links AK and FG, parallel 
to BD and AC. In the ordinary application of the 
parallel motion a point such as F is the point of attach- 
ment of the piston-rod, and P is used to drive a pump-rod. 
Other points in the line CP produced are occasionally made 
u.se of by adding other links parallel to AC and BD. 

Watt’s linkage gives no more than an approximation to 
straight-line motion, but in a well-designed example the amount 
of deviation need not exceed one four-thousandth of the length 
of stroke. It was for long believed that the production of an 
exact straight-line motion by pure linkage wes impossible, 
until the problem was solved by the invention of the Pcaucellier 
cell. (See also Mechanics : Applied Meehanics, 77, 78.) 

PARALLELS, in siegecraft, a term used tf> express the trenches 
drawn by besiegers in a generally parallel direction to tlie front 
of a fortress chosen for attack. J*arallels are employed along 
with “zigzag approaches ” in the “ formal attack ” or .siege 
proper. They arc traced in short zigzag lengths (the prolongation 
of each length falling clear of the hostile works), in order to a\'oid 
enfilade; but their obliquity is of course made as slight as is 
consastent with due protection in order to .s.ave time and labour. 
The “ first parallel ” is opened at a convenient distance from the 
fortress, by numerous working parlies, who dig (under cover 
of night) a continuous line of entrenchments facing the jaiint 
or points of attack. Zigzags are next dug to the rear (when 
nc('es.sary) to give sheltered access to the parallel, and from 
this new zigzags are' pushed out towards the defenders, to be 
connected by a “ second parallel,” and so on until finally a 
parallel is made sufficiently cicse to the forLrc.ss to permit of 
an assault over the open, the jxirallels becoming stronger and 
mi>re solid as they approach to do.scr range. This system of 
parallels provides, within range of the defenders’ wcapon.s, 
shelter in which the besieger can safely mass men and material 
for the prosecution of the attack. Parallels and approaches 
are constructed cither by ordinary “ trench work,” executed 
simultaneously by a large number of men strung out along the 
intended line, or by “ sapping ” in which one trained " sapper,” 
as it were, burrows a trench in the required direction, others 
following him to widen and improve the work. 

PARALUS AND SALAMINIA, the name of two ancient 
Athenian triremes used for sacred embassies, the conveyance of 
despatches and tribute money, the transportation of state crimi- 
nals, and as flagships in time of war. It is probable that a 
third vessel of the same kind (called Delia) was used exclusi\'cly 
for Delian embassies, although it has been identified by some 
with the Salaininia. 

PARALYSIS, or Palsy (from Gr. irafioXvtw, to relax; Wycliffe 
has pedesy, and another old ferm of the word is parlesy), a term 
which in its wider acceptation indicates abolition of motor, 
sensory, sensorial or vaso-motor functions, but in medical 
nomenclature i.s usually restricted to the loss or impairment of 
voluntary muscular power. Paralysis is to be regarded rather 
as a symptom than a disease per sc - it may arise (1) from injury 
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. oridisease of nervous andmuscular structures^ and is then termed 
organic paralysis; or (2) from purely dynamic disturbances 
in the nervous structures of the brain which preside over 
voluntary movement. The latter is junctional motor paralysis, 
a symptom common in certain neuroses, especially hysteria. 
For general paralysis of the insane, see Insanity. 

Whether the loss of motor power, be functional or organic in 
origin, it may be generalized in all the muscles of the body, 
or localized to one or many. The different forms of paralysis 
of the voluntary muiicles which may arise from organic disease 
can be understood by a consideration of the motor path of 
, voluntary impulses from brain to muscle. There are two 
neural segments in this path, an upper cerebral and a lower 
spinal; the former has its departure platform in tlie brain and 
its terminus in the whole of the anterior grey matter of the 
, spinal cord, whence issues the lower spinal segment of the motor 
path to the muscles. The nerve fibres of the upper cerebral 
segment are prolongations of the large psycho-motor cells; 
the nerve fibres of; the lower s^ment are prolongations by tlic 
• anterior roots and motor nerves of the large cells in the grey 
matter of the cord. Disease or destruction of any part of the 
upper ccrebnil segment will give rise to loss of voluntary power, 
for the influence of the mind on the muscles is removed in 
proportion to the destruction of this efferent patli (see diagram 
in Neuropathology). Disease or destruction of the lower spinal 
segment tiiuses not only loss of voluntary power but an atrophy 
of the muscles themselves. Paralysis may therefore be divided 
. into three great groups : (1) loss of voluntary power without 
mu.sculaF wasting except from d'susc, and without electric'ul 
changes in the muscles due to injury or disease of the upper 
cerebral segment of the motor path of volition; (2) loss of 
muscular power witli wasting and eledrical changes in the 
muscles due to di.scase or injury of the lower spind segment 
formed by the cells of the grey matter of the spinal cord, 
the anterior root.s and the peripheral motor nerves; (3) primaiy’ 
wasting of the muscles. 

The more common forms of paralysis will now be described. 

I. Hemiplegia, or paralysis affe<;ting one side of the body, 

. is a frequent rc.sult of apoplexy {g.».); there is loss of motion of 
the tongue, face, trunk and extremities on Ihe side of the body 
opposite the lesion in the brain. In a case of severe complete 
hemiplegia both arm anddeg are powerless; the face is paralysed 
chiefly in the lower port, while the upper part moves almost 
as well as on the unparalyscd side, and the eye can be shut at 
will, unlike peripheral facial paralysis ( liell’s palsy). The tongue 
when protruded deviates towards the paralysed side, and the 
muscles of mastication contr.ict equally in ordinary action, 
although difficulty arises in eating, from food accumulating 
' between the cheek and gums on the paralysed side. Speech 
is tliick and indi.stinct, and when there is right-sided hemiplegia 
in a right-handed person,- tliere may be associated various 
forms of aphasia iq.v.), bei:ausc the speech centres are in the 
; left hemisphere of tlic brain. Some muscles are completely 
paralysed, others arc merely weakened, wliile others, .e.g. the 
trunk muscles^ are apparently unaffected. In many cases of 
even complete hemiplegia, improvement, especially in children, 
takes place after a few wor^ks or months, and is generally first 
indicated by return of movement in the muscles which are 
habitually associated in their action with those of the opposite 
unparalyscd side; thus, movement of the leg rcturn.s first at 
the hip and knee joints, and of Xhc arm . at the shoulder and 
eibow, although the hand may remain motionless. The recovery 
however in the majority of cases is only partial, and the sufferer 
of hemiplegia is left with a permanent weakness of one side of 
tiic body, often associated with contracture and rigidity, giving 
rise to a characteristic gait and attitude. The patient in walking 
leans to the sound side and swings round the affected leg from 
, the hip, the inner side of the toe of the boot sc raping the ground 
aslt is raised and advanced. The arm is adducted at the shoulder, 
flexed at the elbow, wrist and fingers, and resists all attempts 
at extension. According to the part of the brain damaged 
variations of paralytic symptoms may arise; thus occasionally 


the paralysis may be limited- more or less to the face, the arm 
or the leg. In such case it is termed a monoplegia, a condition 
sometimes arising from cerebral tumour. Occasionally the face 
is paralysed on one side and the arm and leg on the other side ; 
this condition is termed alternate hemiplegia, whidl is due to 
the fact that the disease has damaged the motor path from the 
brain to the log and arm before it has crossed over to the opposite 
side, whereas the path to the face muscles is damaged after it 
has crossed. In rare cases both leg, arm and fare on one side 
may be paralysed — triplegia ; or all four limbs — bilateral hemi- 
plegia. Infantile spastic paralysis, infantile diplegia, or as it 
is sometimes called Little's disease, is a birth palsy caused by 
injury from protracted labour, the use of forceps or other 
causes. The symptoms arc generally not observed until long 
after birth. Convulsions are common, and the child is unable 
to sit up or walk long after the age at which it should do so. 

Paraplegia is a term applied to paralysis of the lower extremi- 
ties; there are many causes, but in the great majority of instances 
it arises from a local or general disease or injury of the spinal 
cord. A localized transverse myelitis will interrupt the motor 
and sensory paths which connect the brain with the spinal grey 
matter below the lesion, and when the dcstrui Lion is com- 
plete, motor and sensory paralysis in all the structures below 
the injury results; thus fracture, di.slgcation and disease of the 
spinal column (e.g. tubercular caries, syphilitic disease of the 
mcmbiunes, localized tumours and haemorrhages) may cause 
comprc-s.sion and inflammatory softening, and the result is 
paralysis of the voluntary muscles, loss of sensation, loss of 
control over the bowel and bladder, and a great tendency to 
the development of bcd-sore.s. The mu.scles do not waste 
except from disu.se, nor undergo clertriial changes unless the 
disease affects extensively the spinal grey matter or roots as 
well as the cerebral path. U’hen it docs so, as in the case of 
acute spreading myelitis, the symptoms are usually more severe 
and the outlook i.s more grave. 

In ca.ses of focal myelitis from injury or disease, recovery 
may take place and the return of power and sensation may occur 
to such an extent that the patient is able to walk long distances; 
this happy termination in cases of localized di.scase or injury 
of the spinal cord often takes place by keeping the patient on 
his back in betl, daily practising ma.s.sagc and pa.ssive movements, 
and so managing the case as to avoid Ix’dsores and septic inflam- 
mation of the bladder — the two dangerous complications which 
arc liable to arise. 

2. Paralysis may result from acute inflammatory affections 
of the spinal cord involving the grey and white matter — myelitis 
(sec Neuropathology). 

Infaniile or Essential Paralysis.- -This is a form of spinal 
paralysis occurring with frequency in young children; in Scan- 
dinavian countries the disease is prevalent and sometimes assumes 
an epidemic form, whereby one is led to believe that it is due to 
an infective organism. The names infantile and essential paralysis 
were given before the true nature of the disease in the spinal 
cord was kno-wn; precisely the same affection may occasionally 
occur, however, in adults, and then it is termed aduU spinal 
paralysis. The medical name for this disease is acute anterior 
poliomyelitis (Gr. Trokidi, grey, and /Avekd?, marrow), bccausi? 
the anterior grey matter of the spinal cord is tfie seat 
of acute inflaramation, and destruction of the spinal motor 
nerve path to the muscles. The extent of the spinal grey matter 
affected and the degree of destruction of the motor nerve 
elements which ensues determine the extent and permanency 
of the paralysis. The term atrophic spinal paralysis is some- 
times employed as indicating the permanent wasting of muscles 
that results. 

Infantile paralysis often commences suddenly, and the 
paralysis may not be observed until a few days have elapsed ; 
the earliest symptoms noticeable are fever, convulsions and 
sometimes vomiting; and, if the child is old enough, it may 
complain of pains or numbne.ss or tingling in the limb or limbs 
which are subsequently found to be paralysed. It is character- 
istic, however, of the disease that there is no loss of sensatiou 
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in the paralysed limb. The whole of the limb is not necessarily 
paralysed, often it is only a group of muscles, and even if the 
paralysis affects both legs or the arm and leg on one side, it 
generally fails in the uniform distribution of the previously 
described paraplegia or hemiplegia. The affected muscles 
rapidly waste and become flaccid, the electrical reactions change, 
and finally the muscles may cease to respond to electrical stimu- 
lation whether of the continuous or interrupted current. In 
the less severe cases (and they arc the most common) only a 
group of muscles undergo complete paralysis and atrophy, and 
there is always hope of some return of power in a paralysed 
limb. Associated with the withered condition of the limb 
due to the muscular atrophy is an enfeebled circulation, rendering 
the limb cold, blue and livid; the nutrition of the bones and 
other parts are involved, so that a limb paralysed in early 
infancy does not grow and is shorter than its fellow. Deformities 
arise, some the result of simply failing muscular support; others 
due to permanent changes in the position of the limbs, for 
example clubfoot. There is absence of bladder and bowel 
troubles, and bedsores do not occur; the disease itself is rarely, 
if ever, fatal. About a month after the onset of the disease 
local treatment of the atrophied muscles should be commenced, 
and every effort should be made by massage, by suitable positions 
and passive movements to promote the circulation and prevent 
deformities in the affected limbs. Should these measures fail, 
surgical aid should be sought. 

Sub-acute and chronic forms of atrophic and spinal paralysis 
have been described, but some of them were undoubtedly cases 
of peripheral neuritis. 

Wasting Palsy. Progressive Muscular Atrophy. — This is a 
chronic disease characterized by slow and insidious weakness 
and wasting of groups of muscles due to disease of the anterior 
spinal grey matter. It begins mostly in adult life between 
25 and 45 years of age, and affect.s males more than females. 
In the majority of cases it commences in the upper extremities, 
and the small muscles of the hand are especially liable to be 
affected. The palmar eminences of the thumb and little 
finger, owing to the wasting of the muscle.s, gradually disappear, 
and a flat ape-like hand is the result; in extreme cases all the 
small muscles of the hand are atrophied, and a claw-like hand 
is the result. The muscles which are next most liable to atrophy 
are those of the shoulder and upper arm, and the atrophy may 
thence spread to the muscles of the neck and trunk, and the 
intercostals and even the diaphragm may be affected, causing 
serious difficulties of respiration. The lower extremities are less 
often and later affected by wasting. This disease generally runs 
a slow and progressive course; it may however be years before it 
spreads from the hand to the arm, and a period of arrest may 
occur before other muscles become involved. A characteristic 
feature of the disease is fibrillary twitching of the wasting 
muitcles. The electrical excitability of the muscles is diminished 
rather than changed, except where the wasting is very extreme, 
when a partial reaction of degeneration may be obtained. 
Sensation is unaffected, as the disease is limited to the motor 
cells of the anterior grey matter (see Neuropathology). There 
is no affection of the bowel or bladder. Death usually occurs 
from intcrcurrent diseases, #.g., bronchitis, pneumonia, or 
broncho-pneumonia. Some patients die owing to failure of 
the respiratory muscles; others from the disease spreading 
to the medulla oblongata (the bulb of the brain) and causing 
bulbar paralysis. The chronic morbid process leading to decay 
and^<kstruction of the spinal motor cells which is the essential 
)^thmogical feature of this disease is generally accompanied, 
aAd sometimes preceded, by degeneration of the path of volun- 
tary impulses from the brain. It is then called amyotrophic 
lateral sclerosis, a rapid form of progressive muscular atrophy. 

Bulbar Paralysis. — A number of different morbid conditions 
may rise to a group of symptoms, the principal features 
of which are paralysis of the muscles concerned in speech, 
swallowing, phonation and mastication. These symptoms may 
arise suddenly from vascular lesion.s or inflammatory processes, 
which involve the nuclei of origin of the cranial nerves supplying 


the muscles of the tongue, lips, pharynx and larynx. But there 
is also a slow degenerative insidious progressive bulbar paralysis 
affecting both sexes pretty equally; it comes on between 40 
to 60 years of age, and the cause is unknown. Slight indistinct- 
ness of speech, especially in the utterance of consonants requiring 
the elevation of the tip of the tongue to the dental arch and 
palate, is usually the first symptom. Later the explosive lip 
sounds are indistinctly uttered; simultaneously, owing to 
paralysis of the soft palate, the speech becomes nasal in character 
and sooner or later, associated with this difficulty of speech, 
there is a difficulty of swallowing, partly because the tongue 
is unable to convey the food to the back of the mouth, and it 
accumulates between the cheeks and gums*. Moreover, the 
pharyngeal muscles are unable to seize the food and start the 
process of swallowing on account of the paralysis of the soft 
palate; liquids are apt to regurgitate through the nostrils, the 
patient must therefore be nourished with soft semi-soHd food. 
As the disease proceeds, the difficulty of speech and swallowing is 
increased by the affection of the laryngeal muscles; the pitch 
of the v{)ice is lowered and the glottis is imperfectly closed 
during deglutition; there is consequently a tendency for liquids 
and food to pass into the larynx and set up fits of coughing, 
which, however, are ineffectual. Later the muscles of mastica- 
tion are affected and the disease may extend to the respiratory 
centre, giving rise to attacks of dyspnoea. The intellectual 
faculties are as a rule unimpaired, although the facial expression 
and the curious emotional mobility of the countenance, with a 
tendency of the patient to burst into tears or laughter, would 
suggest weak-mindedness. Whilst the lower half of the face 
is strikingly affected, the upper half retains its normal expression 
and power of movement. This disease is usually rapidly fatal, 
since it affects the vital centres, and liability to broncho- 
pneumonia excited by the entrance of food into the air 
passages is also a constant danger in the later stages. 

Bulbar Paralysis without Anatomical Change. — This condition 
is also termed “ myasthenia gravis it differs from acute and 
chronic bulbar disease by the absence of muscular atrophy, 
by normal electrical excitability of the muscles, by a marked 
development of the paralysis by fatigue, and by considerable 
remissions of the symptoms. The bulbar symptoms are the 
most prominent, but all voluntary muscles are more or less 
affected, especially the eye-muscles. It is a rare disease affecting 
both sexes equally at almost any age, the causes and pathology 
of which are unknown. 

3. Paralysis resulting from disease or injury of the motor 
path to the muscles in the peripheral nervous system. 

Neuritis. — Paralysis may arise in a muscle, a group of muscles, 
a whole limb, the lower extremities, or there may be a generalized 
paralysis of voluntary muscles as a result of neuritis. A typical 
example of neuritis giving rise to paralysis owing to inflammatory 
swelling and compression is afforded by the facial nerve;- this 
purely motor nerve as it passes out of the skull through a nait<w 
bony passage is easily compressed and its function interfered 
with, causing a paralysis of the whole of one side of the face 
and BeWs Palsy, Exposure to a cold draught in a person with 
rheumatic diathesis is a frequent cause. As an example of 
simple mechancial compression producing paralysis, crutch 
palsy may be cited; it is the result of continuous compression 
of the musculo-spiral nerve as it winds round the bone of the 
upper arm. 

Lead poisoning may give rise to a localized neuritis affecting 
the posterior inter-osseous nerve, especially in painters and in 
those whose occupations necessitate excessive use of the extensors 
of the forearm ; the result is wrist drop or lead palsy. 

Sciatica is a painful inflammatory condition of the sciatic 
nerve, in which there may be weakness of the muscles; but 
inability to move the limb is more on account of the pain it causes 
than on account of paralysis of the muscles. Exposure to cold 
and wet, e.g. sitting on a damp seat, may lead to sciatica in a 
gouty or rheumatic person. 

Mrdtiple neuritis is a painful generalized inflammation of the 
peripheral nervous system and arises in many toxic conditions 
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of the blood; among the most important are lead, ars^ic 
and chronic alcohol poisoning. It also occurs in diabetes, diph* 
theria, beri-beri and other conditions (see Neuropathology). 
A short description of the commonest form will be given. It 
occurs in chronic alcoholism and especially in women, and is 
most frequently due to a combination of a septic absorption 
from some internal disease and the abuse of alcohol. In a 
marked case the patient may suffer from paraplegia, but it is 
distinguished from the paraplegia of spinal disease by the fact 
that there is loss of control of the sphincters only when there 
is associated dementia, and that instead of the limbs being 
insensible they are extremely painful on deep pressure. There 
is wasting of tlie muscles, and electrical changes in them; 
frequently there is anaesthesia and analgesia of the skin, which 
takes a stocking-like distribution. In severe cases the upper 
limbs may be affected, and all the muscles of the body are more 
or less liable to be paralysed — even the heart may suffer. 
The mental condition in such a severe case is usually quite 
characteristic; there is delirium, the patient is the subject of 
hallucinations and delusions; there is loss of knowledge of 
time and place, and illusions of personal identity. A constant 
symptom is the loss of memory of recent events, while those 
of early life are easily recollected. 

Paralyses — termed medically muscular dystrophies — may 
arise from a primary atrophy of muscle apparently independent 
of any discoverable change in the nervous system, but due to a 
congenital developmental defect of the muscles. Heredity plays 
an important part in the incidence of these diseases, members 
of the same family being affected with the same type of disease, 
and at the same period of life. There may be a tendency in a 
family to the affection of one sex and not the other; on the other 
hand, children of both sexes may suffer in the same family. It 
is curious that the majority of cases are males, and that it is 
transmitted by women who are not themselves its subjects. 
Many different clinical types have been described based upon 
the age of onset, the groups of muscles first affected, and the 
presence or absence of apparent hypertrophy ; they are however 
all varieties of one affection, and in a case where there is an 
apparent enlargement of muscles there is really atrophy of the’ 
contractile muscle fibres and overgrowth of fat and interstitial 
fibrous tissue ; consequently this form of the disease is called 
pseudo-hypertrophic paralysis. 

The muscular dystrophies may be divided into two groups 
according to the period of life in which the malady manifests 
itself: (i) Those occurring in childhood; (2) those occurring 
in youth or adult life. In the first group the mu.scles may be 
atrophied or apparently hypertrophied. A progressive atrophy 
of muscles asso<’iatcd with progrc.ssive weakness and various 
disabilities of movement is soon recognized in the relation of 
cause and effect; but the parents whose first child looks like an 
infant Hercules, with abnormally large calves and buttocks, 
cannot for some time appreciate any connexion of this condition 
with a muscular weakness which is manifested in various ways. 
The child stands with its feet widely separated; it waddles 
along rather than walks; it falls easily and rises with difficulty, 
having to use the hands to push against the floor; it then rests 
one liand on the knee, and then the other hand on the other 
knee, and climbs, as it were, up its own thighs in order to assume 
the erect posture. In this pseudo-hypcrtrophic form of paralpis 
the outlook is very grave, and there is little hope of the patient 
reaching adult life. 

Paralysis agitans. Shaking Palsy or Parkinson's Disease is a 
chronic progressive disease of the nervous system occurring late 
in life, and characterized by weakness, tremors and stiffness 
of the muscles associated with a peculiar attitude and gait. 
The first sign of the disease is weakness follow'cd by tremor 
of one hand; this consists of continuous movements of the 
thumb and forefinger as in rolling a pill, or of movements of 
the hand like beating a tom-tom; then the other liand is affected, 
and later there is tremor at the ankle. In some cases there is 
a continual nodding movement of the head. These tremors 
are at the rate of five per second and cease during sleep. The 


attitude and gait are very characteristic; the head is bent 
forward, and the patient in beginning to w'alk takes slow steps, 
which soon become short and quick as if he were running after 
his centre of gravity. The intellect is clear and in marked 
contrast to the mask-like expression. This disease lasts for 
years, and but little can be done in the way of treatment, except 
passive movements of the limb to prevent contracture. 

Treatment . — There arc certain general principlc.s in the treatment 
of all forms of paralysis which may be summarized as follows. 

1. Rest in bed and attention to the vital functions of the body, 
the heart's action, tlie respiratory functions, nutrition and excretion. 
The pulse is the best guide to the administration of drugs and 
stimulants. As regards the respiratory function, one of the dangers 
of paralysis is an intercurrcnt pneumonia— sometimes unavoidable, 
often due, however, to attempts to give nourishment to a patient 
in an insensible state, with the result that some of the fluid enters 
the bronchial tulies, when cither the reflex protective coughing is 
not excited or is ineffectual. Attention to the bowels and bladder 
is most imiiortant. A purge at the onset of par<alysis is indicated 
when the pulse is full and of Ivigh tension, and the regular action 
of the bowels is necessary in .all conditions. Retention of urine 
should be carefully avoided, if necessary by the passing of a catheter, 
but too much emphasis cannot be laid" upon the importance of 
adopting aseptic precautions to avoid infection of the bladder. 
Daily inspection of the back should be made of all paralysed patients, 
.and precautions taken to keep the skin of all parts exposed to pres- 
sure clean; the back should be laved with eau-de-Cologne or spirit 
to harden the skin. Any sign of a red spot on the back or buttock 
of the paralysed side should be a warning note of the possibility of 
a bedsore ; zinc powder or ointment should be applied and the 
effect of pressure on the part be removed if possible by change of 
posture and by the use of a water-bed. It is important to cover 
all warm bottles with flannel, for owing to insensibility large blisters, 
which heal with difficulty, may result. In castes of paraplegia the 
legs should l>e covered with warm woollen hand-kniUed stockings, 
and a cradle employed to protect the. feet from the continuous 
weight of the bed-clothes, a fruitful source of foot drop, 

2. As soon as the acute symptoms have passed off passive move- 
ment and massage may be employed with advantage; in some 
cases electrical treatment is indicated ; but as a rule, especially in 
children, electrical treatment offers the disadvantage of being 
painful and not accomplishing more than can be effected by massage 
and passive movements. When the passive movements are being 
made the patient should be instructed by the operator to will the 
movement which he is performing, and thus try to re-establish the 
connexion of the brain with the muscles through the point of 
interruption or by a new path if that is not possible. 

(F. W. Mo.) 

PARAMARIBO, the capital of Dutch Guiana or Surinam 
(sec Guiana), in 5° 44' 30* N., 55® 12' 54" W., 20 m. from the 
sea on the right bank of the Surinam, here a tidal river nearly 
a mile broad and 18 ft. deep. Pop. (1905), 33,821. Built on 
a plateau about 16 ft. above low-water level, Paramaribo is 
well-drained, dean and in general healthy. The straight canals 
running at right angles to the river, the broad, straight tree- 
planted streets, the spacious squares, and the solid plain public 
buildings would not be unworthy of a town in the Netherlands. 

The Indian village of Paramaribo became the site of a French 
settlement probably in 1640, and in 1650 it was made the capital 
of the colony by Lord Willoughby of Parham. In 1683 it was 
still only a “ cluster of twenty-seven dwellings, more than half 
of them grog-shops,” but by 1790 it counted more than a 
thousand houses. The town was partly burned down in 1821, 
and again in 1832. 

PARAMECIUM, O. F. Miillcr (often misspelt Paramaccium, 
Paramoecium), a genus of aspirotrochous ciliate Infusoria {q.v.), 
characterized by its slipper-like shape, common in infusions, 
especially when they contain a little animal matter. It has 
two dorsal contractile vacuoles, each receiving the mouths of 
five radiating canals from the inner layer of the cctosarc, and a 
large ovoid meganucleus, and one or two micronudei. From 
its abundance, the case with which it can be cultivated and 
observed, its relatively simple structure and adequately large 
size (i ff I in.), it is most frequently sderted for dementary study 
and demonstration, as well as for purposes of research. 

PARAMENT (Fr. parement, from I^te Lat. paramenium, 
adornment, parare, to prepare, equip), a term applied by 
ancient writers to the hangings or ornaments of a room of 
state. 
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PARAMOUNT (Anglo-FV. paramottt, up above, par a tnont, 
up or on top of the mountain), superior, supreme, holding the 
highest authority, or being of the greatest importance. The 
word vs as first used, as a term of feudal law, of the lord, the 
“ lord paramount,” who held his fief from no superior lord, 
and was thus opposed to “mesne lord,” one who held from a 
superior. To those who held their fiefs from one who was not 
a “ lord paramount ” was given the correlative term “ paravail,” 
par a val, in the valley. The word was confused by English 
lawyers with “ avail,” help, assistance, profit, and applied to the 
actual working tenant of the land, the lowest tenant or occupier. 

PARANA, a state of southern Brazil, bounded K. by Sdo 
Paulo, E. by the Atlantic. S. by Santa Catharina and the republic 
of Argentina, and W. by Matto Grosso and the republic of 
Paraguay, with the Parand river as its western boundary line. 
Area, 85,451 sq. m.; pop. (1890), 249,491 J (1900), 327,136. 
It includes two dissimilar regions — a narrow coastal zone, 
thickly wooded, swampy, and semi-tropical in character, and 
a high plateau (2500 to 3000 ft.) whose precipitous, deeply 
erod^ eastern escarpments are known as the Serra do Mar, 
or Serra do ('ubatito. The southern part of the state is densely 
forested and has large tracts of Paraguay tea (Ilex paraguayensts), 
known in Brazil as herva male, or matle. The plateau slopes west- 
ward to the Parand river, is well watered and moderately fertile, 
and has a remarkably uniform climate of a mild temperate 
character. The larger rivers of the state comprise the Parana- 
panema and its tributaries tlie Cinza and Tibagy, the Ivahy, 
Piquiry, Jejuy-guassu, and the Iguassu with its principal tributary 
the Rio Negro. The Paranapanema and a small tributary, 
the Itarare, form the boundary line with Sao Paulo west of 
the Serra do Mar, and the Jguassfi and Negro, the boundary 
line with Santa Catharina and Argcntina»-both streams having 
their sources in the Serra do Mar and flowing westward to 
the Parand. Tlic other streams have shorter courses, and all 
arc obstructed by falls and rapids. Twenty miles above the 
mouth of the Iguassfi are the Iguassu Falls, 215 ft. high, broken 
into twenty or more falls .separated by rocks and islands, and 
surrounded by a wild, unsettled and wooded country. The falls 
are reached by occasional light-draught steamers on the Parand 
between Posadas (Argentina) and the mouth of the Iguassu, 
and thence by canoe to the vicinity of the falls. The .surface 
of the plateau is undulating and the greater part is adapted 
to agricultural and pastoral purposes. There are two rail- 
way systems — the Paranagua to Curityba (69 m.) with an 
extension to Ponta Grossa (118 m.) and branches to Rio Negro 
(55 m.), Porto Amazonas (6 m.)and Antonina (10 m.); and the 
Sdo Paulo & Rio Grande, which crosses the state from north- 
east to south-west from Porto UniSo da Victoria, on the Iguassu, 
to a junction with the Sorocabana line of Sac Paulo at Itarare. 
The upper Parana is navigable between the Guayrd, or Sete 
Quedas, and the Urubn-punga Falls. The chief export of Parand 
is Paraguay tea (a forest product). There is a large foreip?i 
element in the population owing to the immigrant colonics 
established on the uplands, and considerable progress has been 
made in small farming and education. Besides the capital, 
Curityba, the principal towns are Pamnagud; Antonina, at the 
head of the Bay of Paranagud, with a population of 7739 in i8go; 
Campo Largo, 20 ra. west of Curityba (pop. 10,642 in 1890); 
Castro, N.N.\V. of the capital on the SSo Paulo & Rio Grande 
line (pop. of the municipio, 10,319 in 1890); and Ponta Grossa 
(pop. of munu'ipio, 4774 in 1890), north-west of Curityba at 
the junction of the two railway systems of the state. 

Parand w’as settled by gold prospectors from SSo Paulo and 
formed part of that captaincy and province down to 1853, when 
it was made an independent province. The first missions 
of the Jesuits on the Parand were situated just above the 
Guayrd Falls in this state and had reached a highly prosperous 
co^ition when the Indian slave hunters of SSo Paulo (called 
Mju^^cos) compelled them to leave their settlements and 
in mass to what is now the Argentine territory of 
MismWes. The ruins of their principal mission, known as 
(?ludad Real, arc overgrown with forest. 


PARANA, a city and po-t of Argentina, capital of the pirovince 
of Entre Rios, and the see of a bishopric, situated on the left ' 
bank of the Parand river, 410 m. by navigable channels (about 
240 m. direct) N.W. of Buenos Aires. Pop. (1895), 24,261 ; 
(1904 estimate), 27,000. The city occupies a gently rolling 
site 120 ft. above the river and about 2 m. from its riverside 
port of Bajada Grande, with which it is connected by railway, 
tramway and highway. It is classed as a seaport, and ocean- 
going vessels of not over 12 ft. draught can ascend to Bajada, 
There is also a daily ferry servfce across the river to Santa Fd 
(7 m. distant), which is connected by railway with Rosario 
and Buenos Aires. Paxand is also the western terminus of a 
provincial railway system, which connects with Concep i6n and 
Concordia, on the Uruguay river, and with other important 
towns of the province. The mean annual temperature is about 
66“ F. and the climate is bracing and healthful. Its port of 
Bajada Grande, on the river shore below the bluffs, has the 
custom-house and a fine wharf for the accommodation of the 
Entre Rios railway and river craft. Parand was founded in 
1730 by colonists from Santa F6 and was at first known as 
Bajada (a landing place). It was made the capital of the 
province by General Mansilla in 1821 (Conccpcidn had pre- 
viously been the capital), but in 1861 General Urquiza restored 
the seat of government to Concepcidn, where it remained 
until 1882, when Parand again became the capital. Parand 
was also the capital of the Argentine Confederation from 
1852 to i86r. 

PARANAGUA, a seaport of the state of Parand, Brazil, on thC' 
southern shore of ^he Bay of Paranagud, about 9 m. from the 
l>ar of the mam channel. Pop. of the municipality (1890), 
n,794, of which a little more than one half belonged to the town. 
Paranagud is the principal port of the state, and is a port of call 
for steamers in the coastwise trade. It is the coastal terminus 
of a railway running to Curityba, the capital (69 m.), with exten- 
sions to other inland towns and a branch to Antonina, at the 
head of the bay, loj m. west of Paranagud by water. Its 
exports consiiJt chiefly of mati, or Paraguay tea. The town was 
founded in 1560. 

The Bay of Paranagud opens into the Atlantic in lat. 25“ 32' S. 
through three channels and extends westward from the bar 
about 19 m. It is irregular in outline, receives the waters of 
a large number of small streams, and i.s comparatively shallow. 
Light-draught steamers can ascend to Antonina at the head of 
the bay. The broad entrance to the bay, which is the gateway 
to the state of Parand is nearly filled by the large Ilha do Mel 
(Honey Island) on which stands an antiquated fort commsmding 
the only practicable channel. 

PARANDHAR, a, hill fort of British India, in Poona district, 
Bombay, 4472 ft. above the sea, 20 m. S.E. of Poona j pop. 
(1901), 944. It figures repeatedly in the rising of Sivaji against 
the Mahommedans, and was the favourite stronghold of the 
Peshwas whenever the unwalled city of Poona was threatened^ 
It gave its name to a treaty with the Mahrattas, signed in 1776 
but never carried into effect. It is now utilised os a sanatorium 
for British soldiers. 

PARANOIA (Gr. irapd, beyond, and voetv, to understand), 
a chronic mental disease, of which systematized delusions 
with or without hallucinations of the sense.s are the prominent 
characteristics. The- delusions may take the form of ideas of 
persecution or of grandeur and ambition; these may exist 
separately or run concurrently in the .same individual, or they 
may become transformed in the course of the patient’s life 
from a persecutory to an ambitious character. The disease 
may begin during adolescence, but the great majority of the 
subjects manifest no symptoms of the affection until full 
adult life. 

The prominent and distinguishing symptom of paranoia is 
the delusion which is gradually organized out of a mass of 
original but erroneous beKefs or convictions until it forms an 
integral part of the ordinary mental pro<'esses of the subject and 
becomes fused with his personality. This slow process of the 
growth of a false idea is technically know 11 as “ systemati0atioii>’’ 
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and ; the resulting delusion is then said to be “ systema- 
tized*” As such delusions are coherently formed there is no 
manifest mental confusion in ‘their expression. Notwilh- 
.s landing the fixity of the delusion it is subject in some cases to 
transformation which permits of the gradual substitution of 
delusions of grandeur for delusions of perstx'ution. It happens also 
that periods of remission from the influence of the delusion may 
occur from time to time in individual cases, and it may even 
happen, though very rarely, that the delusion may permanently 
disappear. 

It is necessary to point out that there is undoubtedly what 
may be called a paranoiac mental corns titution, in which 
delusions may appear without becoming fixed or in which they 
may never appear. The characteristics of this type of mind 
arc credulity, a tendency to mysticism and a certain aloofness 
from reality, combined, as the case may he, with timidity and 
suspicion or with vanity and pride. On such a soil it is 
easy to understand that, given the necessary circumstances, a 
systematized delusional insanity may develop. 

The term paranoia appears to have been first applied by 
R. von Krafft-Ebing in 1870 to all forms of systematized 
delusional insanity. Werner in 1889 suggested its generic use 
to supplant Wahnsinn and Vcrriichtheil, the German equivalents 
of mental slates which originally meant, respectively, the 
delusional insanity of ambition and the delusional insanity of 
persecution — terms which had become hopelessly confused 
owing to divergences in the published descriptions of various 
authors. 

The rapid development of clinical study has now resulted in 
the isolation of a comparatively small group of diseases to which 
the term is applied and the relegation of other groups bearing 
more or less marked resemblances to it to their proper categories. 
Thus, for example, it had formerly been held that acute paranoia 
wa.s frequently a curable disease. It is now proved that the 
so-callcd acute forms were not true paranoias, many of them 
being transitory phases of E. Kraepelin’s dementia praecox, 
others being terminal conditions of ai'ute melancholia, of acute 
confusional insanity, or even protracted cases of delirium tremens. 
While it removes from the paranoia group innumerable phases of 
delusional insanity met with in patients labouring under secon- 
dary dementia as a result of alcoholism or acute insanity, siu’h 
a statement does not exclude patients who may have had, during 
their previous life, one or more attacks of some acute mental 
disease, such as mania, for the paranoiac mental constitution 
may be, though rarely, subject to other forms of neurosis. 
Attempts have been made to base a differential diagnosis of 
paranoia upon the presence or absence of a morbid emotional 
element in the mind of the subjecUs, with the object of referring 
to the group only such cases as manifest a purely, intellectual 
disorder of mind. Though in some cases of the disease the 
mental symptoms may, at the time of observation, be of a 
purely, intellectual nature, the further back the history of any 
case is traced the greater is the evidence of the influence of 
preceding emotional disturbances in moulding the intellectual 
peculiarities. Indeed it may be said that the fundamental 
emotions of vanity or pride and of fear or suspicion are the 
groundwork of the disease. We are justified therefore in 
ascribing the intellectual aberrations which are manifested by 
delusions, in part at least, to the preponderating influence of 
morbid emotions which alter the perceptive and aperceptive 
processes upon which depend the normal relation of the human 
mind to its en\'ironment. Although, generally speaking, 
paranoiacs manifest marked intellectual clearness and a certain 
amount of determination of character in the exposition of their 
sympitonis and in their manner of reacting under the influence 
of their delusions, there w ithout any doubt, an element of 
original abnormality in their mental constitution. Such a 
mental constitution is p.'.rticularly subject to emotional dis- 
turbances which find a favourable field of operation in an innate 
mysticism allied with credulity which is imperv’ious to the 
rational appeal of the intellect. In those respects the paranoiac 
presents an exaggeration of, and a departure from, the psychical 


constitution of normal individuals, who, while subject both to 
emotion and to mystic thought, retain the power of correcting 
any tendency to the prcdommance of these mental qualities by 
an appeal to reality. It is just here that the paranoiac fails, and 
in this failure lies the key to the pathological condition. For 
the present the question as to w’hether this defect is congenital 
or acquired owing to some superimposed pathological condition 
cannot be answered. However that may be, it is frequently 
ascertained from the testimony of friends and relatives that 
the patients have always been regarded as “ queer,” strange, 
and different from other people in their modes of thought. It 
is usually stated that nervous or mental diseases occur in the 
family histories of over 50 % of the subjects of this affection. 

Paranoia is classified for clinical purposes according to the 
form of delusion which the patients exhibit. Thus there are 
described the Persecutory, the Litigious, the Ambitious and the 
Amatory types. It will be observed that these divisions depend 
upon the prevalence of the primary emotions of fear or suspicion, 
pride or vanity ami love. 

According to V. Ma^pian, the course of paranoia is progressive, 
and each individual passes through the stages of persecution 
and ambition successively. Many authorities acTcpt Magnan’s 
description, which has now attained to the distinction of a 
classic, but it is objected to by others on the ground that many 
cases commence with delusions of ambition and manifest the 
same symptoms unchanged during their whole life, tvhile other 
patient.s suffering from delusions of per.secution never develop 
the ambitious form of the disease. Against these arguments 
Magnan and his disciples assert that the relative duration of 
the stages and the relative intensity of the symptoms vary 
widely; that in the first instance the persecutory stage may 
be so short or so indefinite in its symptoms as to escape obser- 
vation; and that in the second instance the per.secutory stage 
may be so prolonged as within the short compa.ss of a human 
life to pre<’lude the possibility of the development of an ambitious 
stage. As however there exist types of the disease which, 
admittedly, do not conform to Magnan’s progressive form it 
will be more convenient to adopt the ordinary description 
here. 

I. Pefseeu!ory Paranoia . — ^This form is characterized by 
delusions of persecution with hallucinations of a painful and 
distressing character. In predisposed persons there is often 
observed an anomaly of character dating from early life. The 
subjects are of a retiring disposition, generally studious, though 
not brilliaht or successful workers. They prefer solitude to the 
society of their fellows and are apt to be introspective, self- 
analytical or given to unusual modes of thought or literary 
pursuits. Tbwaj-ds the commencement of the - insanity the 
patients become gloomy, preocaipied and irritable. Suspicions 
regarding the attitude of others take possession of their- minds, 
and they ultimately come to suspect the conduct of their nearest 
relative.s. The conversations of friends are supposed by the 
patient to be interlarded with phrases which, on examination, 
he believes to contain hidden meanings, and the new.spapers 
appear to abound in veiled references to him. A stray word, 
a look, a gesture, a smile, a cough, a shrug of the shoulders on 
the part of a stranger are apt to be misinterpreted and brooded 
over. The extraordinary prevalence of this imagined con- 
spiracy may lead the patient to regard himself as a person of 
great importance, and may result in the formation of delusions 
of ambition which intermingle themselves with tlic general 
comvptions of persecution, or which may wholly supplant the 
persecutory insanity. 

At this juncture, however, it generally happen.s that hallucina- 
tions begin to appear. These, in the great majority of instances, 
arc auditory and usually commence with indefinite noises 
in the ears, such as ringing sounds, hissing or whistling. Gradu- 
ally they assume a more definite form until isolated words and 
ultimately formed sentences are distinctly heard. There is 
great diversity in the completeness of the verbal ha^dnationa 
in different p.atients. Some patients never experience more 
titan the subjective annoyance of isolated ' words gcnotfally 
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of an insulting character, while others are compelled to listen 
to regular dialogues carried on by unknown voices concerning 
themselves. A not uncommon form of verbal hallucination is 
formulated in tlie complaint of the patients that “ all their 
thoughts are read and proclaimed aloud.” Even more than the 
enforced listening to verbal hallucinations this “ thought read- 
ing ” distresses the patient and often leads him to acts of violence, 
for the privacy of his inmost thoughts is, he believes, desecrated, 
and he often feels helpless and desperate at a condition from 
which there is no possible escape. 

Though some of the subjects do not develop any other form 
of hallucination, it is unfortunately the lot of others to suffer, in 
addition, from hallucinations of taste, smell or touch. The 
misinterpretation of subjective sensations in these sense organs 
leads to the formulation of delusions of poisoning, of being 
subjected to the influetice of noxious gases or powders, or of 
being acted on by agencies such as electricity. Such arc the 
persons who take their food to chemists for analysis; who 
complain to t’le police that people are acting upon them inju- 
riously ; who hermetically seal every crevice that admits air 
to their bedrooms to prevent the entrance of poisonous fumes; 
or who place glass castors between the feet of their beds and the 
floor with the object of insulating electric currents. Such 
patients obtain little sleep ; some of them indeed remain awake 
all night— for the symptoms are usually worse at night — and 
have to be content with such snatches of sleep as they are able 
to obtain at odd times during the day. It is obvious that a 
person tormented and distracted in the way described may at 
any moment lose self-control and become a danger to the com- 
munity. But perhaps the most distressing and most distracting 
of all hallucinations are those which for want of a better name 
are termed “ sexual.” The subjects of these hallucinations, 
both male and female, under the belief that improper liberties 
are taken with Uiem, are more clamant and threatening tlmn 
any other class of paranoiac. 

During the course of a disease so distressing in its symptoms 
the patient’s suspicions as to the authors of his persecution 
vary much in indefiniteness. He often never fixes the direct 
blame upon any individual, but refers to his persecutors as 
” they ” or a “ society,” or some corporate body such as 
“ lawyers,” ” priests ” or “ freemasons,” It not infrequently 
happens however, that suspicions gradually converge upon 
some individual or that from an early stage of the di.sease the 
patient has, generally under the influence of hallucinations, 
fixed the origin of his trouble upon one or two persons. When 
this takes place the matter is always serious from the point of 
view of physical danger to the inculpated person, especially 
if the patient is of a violent or vindictive disposition. 

The persecutory type of the disca.se may persist for an indefi- 
nite period — even for twenty or thirty years — without any 
change except for the important fact that remissions in the 
intensity of the symptoms occur from time to time. These 
remissions may be so marked as to give rise to the belief that the 
patient has recovered, but in true paranoia this is hardly ever 
the case, and sooner or later the persecution begins again in all 
its former inten.sity. 

2. Ambitious Paranoia . — After a long period of persecution 
a change in the symptoms may set in, in some cases, and the 
intensity of the hallucinations may become modified. At the 
same time delusions of grandeur begin to appear, at first faintly, 
but gradually they increase in force until they ultimately 
supplant the delusions of persecution. At the .same time the 
hallucinations of a disagreeable nature fade away and are 
replaced by auditory hallucinations conformable to the new 
delusions of grandeur. Undoubtedly, however, this form of 
paranoia may commence, so far as can be observed, with 
delusions of grandeur, in which case there is seldom or never 
a transformation of the personality or of the delusions from 
grandeur to persecution, although delusions of persecution 
may engraft themselves or lun side by side with the predomi- 
nant ambitious delusions. 

The emotional basis of ambitious paranoia is pride, and every 


phase of human vanity and aspiration is represented in the 
delusions of the patients. There is moreover considerably 
less logical acumen displayed in 4 he explanations of their beliefs 
by such patients than in the case of the subjects of persecution. 
Many of them affect to be the descendants of historical person- 
ages without any regard for accurate genealogical detail. They 
have no compunction in disowning their natural parents or 
explaining that they have been “ changed in their cradles ” in 
order to account for the fact that they are of exalted or even of 
royal birth. Dominated by such beliefs paranoiacs have been 
known to travel all over the world in search of confirmation of 
their delusions. It is people of this kind who drop into the ears 
of confiding .strangers vague hints as to their exalted tjrigin and 
kindred, and who make desperate and occasionally alarming 
attempts to force their way into the presence of princes and 
rulers. 'ITie sphere of religion affords an endless field for the 
ambitious paranoiacs and some of them may even aspire to 
divine authority, but as a rule the true paranoiac does not lose 
touch with earth. The more extravagant delusions of persons 
who call themselves by divine names and assume omnipotent 
attributes arc usually found in patients who have pas.sed through 
acute attacks of insanity such as mania or dementia praecox 
and are mentally enfeebled. 

A not uncommon form of paranoia combining both ambition 
and persecution is where the subject believes that he is a man 
of unbounded wealth or power, of the rights to which he is, 
however, deprived by the machinations of his enemies. These 
patients frequently obtain the knowledge on which they base 
their delusions through auditory hallucinations. They are 
often .so troublesome, threatening and persistent in their deter- 
mination to obtain redress for their imagined wrong.s, that they 
have to be forcibly detained in asylums in the public interest. 

On the whole, however, the ambitious paranoiac is not trouble- 
some, but calm, dignified, self-possessed, and reserved on the 
subject of his delusions. He is usually capable of reasoning as 
correctly and of performing work as efficiently as ordinary 
people. Many of them, however, while living in society are 
liable to give expression to their delusions under the influence 
of excitement, or to behave so strangely and unconventionally 
on unsuitable occasions as to render their seclusion either 
necessary or highly desirable. 

3. Amatory Paranoia. ■■ A distinguishing feature of this form 
of paranoia is that the subjects are chivalrous and idealistic 
in their love. Some of them believe that they have been 
" mystically ” married to a person of the opposite sex usually 
in a prominent social position. The fact that they may have 
never spoken to or perhaps never seen the person in (juestion is 
immaterial. The conviction that their love is reciprocated and 
the relation.ship understood by the other party is unshakable, 
and is usually based upon suppositions that to a normal mind 
would appear either trivial or wholly unreal. The object of 
affection, if not mythical or of too exalted a position to be 
approached, is not infreciuently persecuted by the admirer, who 
takes every opportunity of obtruding personally or by letter 
the evidences of an ardent adoration. The situation thus 
created (’an easily become complicated and embarrassing before 
it is realized that the persistent wooer is insane. 

The failure of their schemes or repeated repulses may, in 
the ca.se (jf some patients, originate delusions of persecution 
directed, not against the object of affection, but against those 
who are supposed to have conspired to prevent the success of 
the patient’s desires. Under the influence of these delusions 
of persecution the patient may lose self-control and resort to 
violence against his supposed persecutors. 

The subjects of this form of paranoia are in the majority 
of instances unmarried women well advanced in years who have 
led irreproachable lives, or men of a romantic disposition who 
have lived their mental lives more in the realm of chimeras than 
in the region of real facts. The delusions in this form of paranoia 
are never accompanied by hallucinations. 

Closely allied, if not identical with amatory paranoia, is 
the form in which jealousy forms the basis of morbid suspicions 
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with or without definite delusions. The subject is usually poor 
in mental resource, but proud, vindictive and suspicious. It 
is eminently a condition which arises spontaneously in certain 
persons whose mental constitution is of the paranoiac type, i.e. 
persons who are naturally credulous, mystical and suspicious. 
The subjects are extraordinarily assiduous in watching the 
objects of their jealousy, whether husbands, wives or sweethearts. 
Their conduct in this re.spect is fertile in producing domestic 
dispeace and unhappiness, and in the case of unmarried persons 
in creating complicated or delicate situations. It not infre- 
quently happens, just as in the case of the class of amatory 
paranoiacs, that delusions of persecution establish themselves, 
usually directed towards persons who are believed to have 
secured the affections of the object of jealousy. The disease 
then follows the ordinary course of the insanity of persecution 
but usually without hallucinations of the senses. The subjects 
are highly dangerous and violent. Under the influence of 
their delusions murder and even mutilation may be resorted 
to by the male, and poisoning or vitriol-throwing by the female 
subjects. 

4. Litigious Paranoia {paranoia querulans). — The clinical form 
i)f litigious paranoia presents uniform characteristic features 
w'hich are recognized in every civilized community. The basic 
emotion is vanity, but added to tliat is a strong element both of 
ac(iuisitivencss and avarice. Moreover the subjects arc, as 
regards character, persistent, opinionative and stubborn. When 
these qualities arc superadded to a mind of the paranoiac type, 
which as has been pointed out, is more influenced by the passions 
or emotions than by ordinary rational considcration.s, it can 
readily be appreciated that the subjects are capable of creating 
difficulties and anxieties which sooner or later may lead to 
their forcible seclusion in the interests of social order. 

It is important to observe that the rights such people lay 
claim to or the wrongs they complain of may not necessarily be 
im^inary. But, whetlier imaginary or real, the statement of 
their case is always made to rest upon some foundation of fact, 
and is moreover presented, if not with ability, at any rate with 
forensic skill and plausibility. As the litigants are persons of 
one idea, and only capable of seeing one side of the case — their 
own — and us they arc actuated by convictions which preclude 
feelings of delicacy or diffidence, they ultimately succeed in 
obtaining a hearing in a court of law under circumstances which 
would have discouraged any normal individual. Once in the 
law courts their doom is sealed. Neither the loss of the case 
nor the payment of heavy expenses have any effect in dishearten- 
ing the litigant, who carries his suit from court to court until 
the methods of legal appeal arc exhausted. The suit may be 
raised again and again on some side is.sue, or some different 
legal action may be initiated. In spite of the alienation of the 
sympathy of his relations and the advice of his friends and 
lawyers the paranoiac continues his futile litigation in the firm 
belief that he is only defending himself from fraud or seeking to 
regain his just rights. After exhausting his means and perhaps 
those of his family and finding himself unable to continue 
to litigate to the same advantage as formerly, delusions of 
persecution begin to establish themselves. lie accuses the 
judges of corruption, the lawyers of being in the pay of his enemies 
and imagines the existence of a conspiracy to prevent him from 
obtaining justice. One of two things usually happens at this 
stage. Though well versed in legal procedure he may one day 
lose self-control and resort to threats of violence. He is then 
probably arrested and may on examination be found insane 
and committed to an asylum. Another not uncommon result 
is that finding himself non-suited in a court of law he commits 
a technical assault upon, it may be, some high legal functionary, 
or on some person in a prominent social position, with the object 
of securing an opportunity of directing public attention to his 
grievances. The only result is, as in the former instance, his 
medical certification and incarceration. 

Paranoia is generally a hopeless affection from the point of 
view of recovery. From what has been stated regarding its 
genesis and slow development it is apparent that no form of 


' ordinary medical treatment can be of the least avail in modifying 
its symptoms. The best that can be done in the interests of 
the patients is to place them in surroundings where they can 
be shielded from influences which aggravate their delusions and 
in other respects to make their unfortunate lot as pleasant and 
as easy to endure as possible. 

As h^ been frequently stated, the subjects of most forms of 
paranoia are liable to commit crime, usually of violence, which 
may lead to their being tried for assault or murder. The que.s- 
tion of their responsibility before the law is therefore one of the 
first importance (sec also Insanity ; Law). The famous case of 
McNaghten, tried in 1843 for the murder of Mr Drummond, 
private secretary to Sir Robert Peel, is, in this connexion, highly 
important, for McNaghten was a typical paranoiac labouring 
under delusions of persecution, and his case formed the basis 
of the famous deliverance of the judges in the House f)f Lords, 
in the same year, on the general ({ucstion of criminal responsi- 
bility in insanity. Answer 4 of the judges’ deliverance contains 
the following statement of law' : If “ he labours under such 
partial delusion only and is not in other respects insane we 
think he must be considered in the same situation as to responsi- 
bility as if the facts to which the delusion exists were real. For 
example, if under the influence of his delusion he supposes 
another man to be in the act of attempting to take away his 
life, and he kills that man, as he supposes, in self-defence, he 
would be exempt from punishment. If his delusion was that 
the deceased had inflicted a serious injury to his character and 
fortune, and he killed him in revenge for such supposed injury, 
he would be liable to puni.shment.” 

In considering this deliverance it must be remembered that 
it was given under the influence of the enormous public interest 
created by the McNaghten trial. It has also to be remembered 
that in a criminal court the term responsibility means liability 
to legal punishment. The dictum laid down in answer 4 is 
open to several objections, (i) It is based upon the erroneous 
assumption that a person may be insane on one point and sane 
on every other. This is a loose popular fallacy for which there 
is no foundation in clinical medicine. The systematization 
of a delusion involves, as has been pointed out, the whole 
personality and affects emotion, intellect and conduct. The 
human mind is not divided into mutually exclusive compart- 
ments, but is one indivisible whole liable to be profoundly 
modified in its relation to its environment according to the 
emotional strength of the predominant morbid concepts. (2) 
It does not- take into account the pathological diminution of 
the power of self-control. The influence of continued delusions 
of persecution, especially if accompanied by painful hallucina- 
tions, undermines the power of self-control and tends ultimately 
to reduce the subject towards the condition of an automaton 
which reacts reflexly and blindly to the impulse of the moment. 
(3) The opinion is further at fault in .so far as it assumes that the 
test of responsibility rests upon the knowledge of right and 
wrong, which implies the power to do right and to avoid wrong, 
an assumption which is very far from the truth when applied 
to the insane. The number of insane criminals who possess 
no theoretical knowledge of right and wrong is very few indeed, 
so few that for practical purposes they may be disregarded. 

The true paranoiac is a person of an anomalous mental 
constitution apart from his insanity; although he may to out- 
ward appearances be able, on occasion, to t'onverse or to act 
rationally, the moment he is dominated by his delusions he 
becomes not partially but wholly insane; when in addition his 
mind is distracted by ideas of persecution or hallucinations, or 
both, he becomes potentially capable of committing crime, not 
because of any inherent vicious propensity but in virtue of his 
insanity, lliere is therefore no middle course, from the medical 
point of view, in respect to the criminal responsibility of the 
subjects of paranoia ; they are all insane wholly, not partially, 
and should only be dealt with as persons of unsound mind. 

See Bianchi, Textbook of Insamtv (Hng. trans., 1906); Clouslon, 
Mental Diseases ((»th ctl.V, Kraflt-Kbing, Textbook of Insanity 
(American trans., 1904); Kraepclin, Psychiatrie (6th cd.. Leipzig, 
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1899); Magnan, Le DUire chvonique (Paris, 1890); Paton, 

Psychiatry (PluJadolphia, 1905) ; Percy Smilli, " Paranoia," in 
Jourv. of Mental Science {1004), ji. ()07. (J. Mn.) 

PARAPET (Ital. parapetto, Fr. parapet, from para, imperative 
of Ital. par are, to cover, defend, and petto, breast, Lat. pectus] 
the German word is lirmhvchr), a dwarf wall along the etlge 
of a roof, or round a lead flat, terrare walk, &l’., to prevent 
persons from falling over, and as a [jroteelion to the defenders 
in case of a siege. Parapets uret itlier plain, embattled, perfor- 
ated or panelled. The last two are found in all styles except 
the Romanesfiue. Plain parapets are simply portions of the 
wall generally overhanging a little, with a coping at the top and 
corbel table below. Embattled parapets are sometimes panelled, 
but oftencr pierced for the discharge of arrows, &c. Perforated 
parapets are pierced in various devices —as circle.*;, trefoils, 
qualreftjils and other designs- • so that the light is seen through. 
Panelled parapets arc those ornamented by a series of panels, 
either oblong or square, and moi'e or le-ss enriched, but are 
not perforated. 'I'hesc arc common in the Decorated and 
Perpend if! I l-ir periods. 

PARAPHERNALIA (Lat. pataphernalia, ic. bona, from Gr. 
irupd<fnfHa] vapd, beside, and dower,) a term originally 

of Roman law, signifying all the property which a married 
woman who was sui juris hekl ap.irt from her dower (dos). 
A husband could not deal with such except with liis wife’s 
consent. Modern systems of law, which are based on the 
Roman, mainly follow the same principle, and the word prc.serves 
its old meaning. In English and Scottish law the term is 
confined to articles of jewelry, dress and other purely personal 
things, for the law relating to which see IlfSBAMD and Wiff. 
The word is also used in a general sense of accessories, external 
equipment, cumbersome or showy Irapping.s, 

PARAPHRASE (Gr. from to relate 

somelliing in different words, Tupd, beside, and iPp speak, 
tell], a rendering into otlier words of a passage in pro.se or verse, 
giving the sense in a fuller, simpler or clearer fashion, also a free 
translation or adaptation of a pas.sago in a foreign language. 
The term is specifically used in the Scottish and other Prc.sby' 
terian churches of metrical versions for singing of certain 
passages of the Rible. 

FARASCENIUM (Gr. napKTKrjnov), in a Greek theatre, the 
wall on either side of the stage, reaching from the buck wall 
to the orche.stra. 

PARASITE (from Gr. irapa, beside, ct^tos food), literally 

mess-mate,” a term originally conveying no idea of reproach 
or contempt, as in later times. The ttarly pnrasites may be 
divided into two classes, religious and civil. The former were 
assistants of the priests, their chief duty being to collect the 
corn due.s which were contributed by the farmers of the temple 
lands or which came in from other .sources (Alhenaeus vi. 235; 
Pollux vi. 35). Considerable obscurity exists as to their other 
functions, but they seem to liave been charged with providing 
food for the visitors to the temples, with the care of certain 
offerings, and with the arrangement of the sacrificial banquets. 
In Attica the parasites appear to have been cunfined to certain 
demes (Ai-h rnae, Diomeia), and w'ere appointed bv the demos to 
which the :cmplesbelongotl. The " civil ” parasites were a class 
of persons who received invitations to dine in the pryiunevm 
(and subseiiuently in the iholos) as distinguished from those 
who had the right to dine there ex officio. An entirely different 
meaning (“sponger”) b-'came attached to the word from the 
cliaracter introduced into the Middle and New Comedy, finst by 
Alexis, and firmly established by Diphilus. The chief object 
of this class of parasites was a good dinner, for which they 
were ready to submit to almost any humiliation. Numerous 
examjilcs occur in the cnmedics of Plautus j and Alciphron and 
Athen leus (vi. 236 sqq.) give inst;uucs of the insults they had 
to put up with at the hands of both host and guests. Some of 
them played the part of professional jesters (like the later 
buffoons and court fools), and kepi collet lions of witticisms 
ready for use at their patrons’ table; others relied upon flattery, 
otiters again condesi.’endcd to the most degrading devices 
(Plutarch, £k adulnivre, 23; Dc edv.caiione pmronm, 17). The 


term parasite, from meaning a “ hanger-on,” has been trans- 
ferred to any living creature which lives on another one. 

See JiiVLiia! v. 170 with J. K. D. Mayor's note, ami the exhaustive 
article by M. H. Meier in lirsch and CJruber's All^emmite Encyctop&die. 

PARASITIC DISEASES. It has long been recognized that 
various specific pathological conditions are due to the presence 
and action of parasites (see Parasitism) in the human body, 
but in rc'cent years the part played in the causation of the 
so-called infective diseases by various members of the Schi/o- 
myectes fission fungi— and by Protozoan and other animal 
parasites has been more widely and more thoroughly investigated 
(see Bacticriology.) The knowledge gained has not only 
modified our conception of the pathology of these diseases, but 
has had a most important influence upon our methods of treat- 
ment of sufferers, both as individuals and as members of com- 
munities. For clinical and other details of the diseases mentioned 
in the following elassification, see the separate articles on them; 
the present article i .5 concerned mainly with important modern 
discoveries .as regards aetiology and pathology. In certain 
cases indeed the aetiology is still obscure. Thus, according to 
Giiarnieri, and Councilman & Calkins, there is associated with 
vaccinia and with small-pox a Protozoan parasite, Cytoryctes 
V riolae, Guar. This parasite is described as present in the 
cytoplasm of the stratified epithelium of the skin and mucous 
membranes in cases of vaccinia, but in the nuclei of the same 
cells in ca.ses of variola or small-pox, whilst it is suggested that 
there may be a third phase of existence, not yet demonstrated, 
in which it occurs as minute spores or germs which are very 
readily carried in dust and by air currents from point to point. 
In certain other conditions, such as mumps, dengue, epidemic 
dropsy, oriental sore- with wliich the Leishman-Donovan 
bodies {llclcosonm tropicum, Wright) arc supposed to be closely 
assiA’iatcd (see also Kdla-dzar below) vemiga, framhocsia 
or yaws — with which is commonly associated a .spirochacte 
(Castellani) and a special mkrococcus ( Pierez, N icholls) — and 
beri-beri, the disease may be the result of the action of specific 
micro-organism.s, though as yet it has not been possible to 
demonstrate any aetiological relationship between any micro- 
organisms found and the special disease. Such diseases as 
liacmoglobinuric fever or black-watcr feA’er, which are, also 
presumably parasitic diseases, arc probably associated directly 
with malaria ; this supposition is the more probable in that both 
of thc.se are recognized as occurring specially in those patients 
who have been w cakened by malaria. 

The follow'ing classification is ba'-cd partly upon the biological 
relations of the parasites and partly on the palhologiral pheno- 
mena of individual diseases ; — 

A. -- OisoRvea lae to Vegotable Farasitea. 

I. — ^To SunzoMycETts, Dacieria or I'ission Fungi. 

I. Caused by the Pyo^eneiic Micrococci. 

Suppuration and Septicaemia. Rryiipelas. 

InlfcUvc I-Iudoearditis. Couorrhoca. 

2. Cauwt hv Specific Daiilli. 

(a) Aent* tafectlne Fevers. 

Cholera. Infective Meningitis. 

Typhoid Fever. Influenza. 

^talta Fever. Yellow Fever and Weil's Disease. 

Relapsing Fever. Diphtheria. 

1 ’ 1 ,-jgue. Tetanu«. 

Pneumonia. 

(6) More Cbroale Jnteettve Diseases {tissue pataaltes). 
Tuberculosis. Glanders. Leprosy. 

II. — To Hioiikr VuGETAiir.x Parasites. 
Actinomycobi*', Madura Foot, Aspergillovis and other Mycoses, 

B. — Dlseaaea dae to Animal Paroaitea. 

1 . — To Protozoa. 

Malaria. Kdla-ftzar. 

Amoebic Dyscnlcry. 'Esctsc-fly l)iR‘a.se. 

Haemoglobiaunc Fever. Sleeping Sickncas. 

Syphilis, 

IL— To OTHER Animal Parasites. 

Filariasis, &c. 
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1. — Spirochaeta pallida of Schaudinn (Spironema pallidum), the organism found in the early sores of syphilis ; stained by Giemsa’s stain. 
X looo diam. 

‘2. — Preparation of the Glanders bacillus (B. mallei), from a l2-hours’ agar-agar culture. x looo diam. 

3. — Negri bodies (red with blue points) in and around the nerve cells of the cornu ammonis of a dog suffering fiom rabies. x 8oo diam. 

4. — Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus from a i 2 -h()urs’ agar culture. x icx» diam. 

5. — Malaria. Life cycle, in the blood, of the Tertian malarial para.site commencing with the .small amoebulae and patting through the 

spore-bearing stage.s. x tooo diam. 

6. — .Section of gland from a guinea-pig inoculated with the Glanders bacillus (B. mallei). x looo diam. 

7. Leish man- Donovan bodies found in the scraping made from the cut .surface of Uie spleen from a case of Kala-Azar. x looo diam. 

8. — Branched hyphal threads of the Ray fungus (Actinomyces, clubbed through thickening of the sheath, x looo diam.). 

9. — The Trypanosoma Gamhiense, seen in a blood film taken from a ca.se of sleeping sicknes.s. x lOOO diam. 
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Oi — Ifllbetive Disease* In vUoh an organiam has been fonnd, bat has 
not flcally been oonneoted with the disease. 

Hydrophobia. Scarlet Fever. 

D. — Infective Oiseases net yet proved to be dae to micro-organisms. 

Small-pox. Mumps. 

Typhus Fever. Wliooping Cough, See. 

Meables. 

A.— Diseases due to Vegetable Parasites. 

I. — To SCHIZOMYCETES, BaCTERIA OR FiSSlON FUNGI. 

I. Caused by the Pyogenelic Micrococcu 

Suppuration and Septicaemia. — Tt is now rrrognized that 
although nitrate of silver, turpentine, castor oil, pcrchloride 
of mercury and certain other chemical sultstances are capable 
of producing suppuration, the most common causes of this 
condition are undoubtedly the so-called pus-producing bacteria. 
Of these perhaps the most important arc the staphylococci 
(cocci arranged like bunches of grapes), .streptococci (cocci 
arranged in chains), and pneumococci, though certain other 
organisms not usually associated with pus-formation are 
undoubtedly capable of setting up this condition, e.g. Bacillus 
pyocyaueus, Bacillus coli commuizis, and tlie t)phoid hacillu.s. 
These organisms (the products of which, by chemical irritation, 
stimulate the leucocytes to emigration) bring about the death 
and digestion of the tissues and fluids (which no longer “ clot ”) 
with which they come in contact, pu.s (matter) being thus 
formed ; this accumulates in the tissues, in the serous cavities, 
or even on mucous surfaces; septicaemia or blood-poisoning, 
secondary infection of tissues and organs at a distance from 
the original site of infection, or pyaemia, with the formation of 
secondary abscesses, may thus be set up. 

In septicaemia the pus-forming organisms grow at the seat 
of introduction, and produce special poisons or toxins, 
which, absorbed into the blood, give rise to symptoms of fever. 
From the point of introduction, however, the organisms may 
be swe[)t away either by the lymph or by the blood, and carried 
to positions in which they set up further inflammatory or 
suppurative changes. In the streptococcal inflammations 
spreading by the lymph channels appears to be specially pre- 
valent. In the blood the organisms, if in small numbers, 
arc usually destroyed by the plasma, w’hich has a powerful 
bactericidal action; should they escape, however, they are 
carried without multiplication into the capillaries of the general 
circulation, of the lung, or of the liver, where, being stopped, 
they may give rise to a second focus of infection, especially if 
at the point of imj)action the vitality of the tissues is in any way 
lowered. Unless the blond is very much impoverished, its 
bactericidal action is usually sufficiently powerful to bring about 
the destruction of anything but comparatively laq’e masses 
of pyogenetic organisms. This bactericidal power, however, 
may be lost; in such case the pus-forming organisms may actually 
multiply, a general haemic infection resulting. Shtmld micro- 
organisms be conveyed by the veins to the heart, and there be 
deposited on an injured valve, an injective endocarditis is the 
result; from such a deposit numerous organisms may be 
continuously poured into the circulation. Simple thrombi or 
clots may also become infected with micro-organisms. Frag- 
ments of these, washed away, may form septic plugs in the 
vessels and give rise to abscesses at the points where they become 
impacted. A distinction must be drawn between sapraemia and 
septicaemia. In sapraemia the toxic products of saprophytic 
organisms are absorbed from a gangri-nous or necrotic mass, 
from an ulcerating surface, or from a large surface on which 
saprophytic organisms are living and feeding on dead tissues : 
for example, we may have such a condition in the clots that 
sometimes remain after childbirth on the inner surface of the 
wall of the womb. So long as no micro-organisms follow the 
toxins, the condition is purely sapraemic, but shculd any 
organisms make their way into and multiply in the blood, the 
condition becomes one of septicaemia. The term pyaemia is 


usually associated with the formation of fresh secondary foci 
of suppuration in distant parts of the bcnly. If the primaiy 
abscess occurs in the lungs, the secondary or meta.static 
abscesses usually occur in the vessels of the general or systemic 
circulal ion, and less frequently in other vessels of the lung. When 
the primary abscess occurs in the systemic area, the secondary 
abscess occurs first in the lung, and less frecjuently in the 
systemic vessels ; whilst if the primary abscess be in the portal 
area (the veins of the digestive tract), the secondary abst esses 
arc usu.'illy distributed over the same area, the lungs and systemic 
vessels being more rarely affected. 

Injective Endocarditis. — Acute malignant or ulcerative endo- 
carditis occurs in certain forms of septicaemia or of pyaemia^ 
It is brought about by the Streptococcus pytigenes (see Plate 1 I< 
fig. 2), the pneumococcus, or the Staphylococcus (>yog€ne5 
aureus (see Plato I. fig, 4), or, more rarely, by the gonococcus, 
the typhoid bacillus or the tubercle bacillus, a.s they gain access 
t<» acute or chronic valvular lesions of the heart. The aortic 
and mitral valves arc usually affected, the pulmonary and 
tricuspid valves much more rarely, though Washboum states 
that the infective form occurs on the right side mure frequently 
than docs simple endocarditis. A rapid necrosis of the surface 
of the valve is early followed by a depositifin of fibrin and leuco- 
cytes on the netTosed tissue; the bacteria, though not present 
in the circulating blood during life, are found in these vegeta- 
tions which break down very rapidly; ulcerative lesions are thus 
formed, and fragments of the septic clot (i.e. the fibrinous 
vegetations willi their enclosed bacteria) are carried in the 
circulating blood to different parts of the body, and, becoming 
impacted in the smaller vessels, give rise to septic infarcts 
and atecesses. The ulceration of the valves, or in the first 
part of the aorta, may be so cxtensi\’e that aneurysm, or even 
perforation, may ensue. 

In certain cases of streptococcic endocarditis the use of anti- 
streptococcic scnim apptiars to have been attended with good 
results. Sir A. \\ right found that the introduction of vaccines 
prepared from the pus-producing organisms after first lowering 
the ops<inic index almost invariably, after a very .short interval, 
causes it to rise. ITe found, too, that the vacr'ne is specially 
efficacious w'hen it is prepared from the organisms associated 
with the special form of suppuration to be treated. Whenever 
the opsonic index becomes higher under this treatment the 
suppurative process gradually subsides: boils, acne, pustules, 
carbuncles all giving w^ay to the vaccine treatment. The 
immunity so obtained is attributed to the increased activity 
of the serum as the re, suit of the presence of an in<Teascd amount 
of opsonins. Further, Bier maintains that a passive conges- 
tion and oedema induced by constriction of a part by means of 
a ligature or by a modification of tlie old method of cupping 
without breaking the skin appears to have a similar effect in 
modifying localized suppurative processes — that is, processes 
set up by pus-producing bacteria. Wright hold.s that this 
treatment is always more effective when the opsonic index is 
high and that the mere accumulation of oedemalous fluid in 
the part is sufficient to raise the opsonic index of that fluid 
and therefore to bring about a greater phagocytic activity of 
the leucocytes that are found in such enormous numbers 
in the neighbourhood of suppurative organisms and their 
products. 

Erysipelas. — In 1883 Fehlci.sen demonstrated that in all cases 
of active erysipelatous inflammation a streptococcus or chairf 
of micrococci (similar to those met with in certain forms of 
suppuration) may be found in the l}Tnph spaces in the skin. 
The multiplying streptococci found in the lymph spaces form 
an active poison, which,, acting on the blood-vessel.s, cause.s them 
to dilute ; it also “ attracts ” leucocytes, and u.sually induces 
proliferation of the endothelial cells lining the lymphatics. 
Tliese cells— perhaps by using up all available oxygen — inter- 
fere with the growth of the slu ptococcus and act as phagocytes, 
taking ufj or devouring the dead or weakened micro-organi.sms,' 
Both mild and severe phlegmonous I'ases of cry^ipelas are 
the result of the action of this special coccus, alone, or ia. 
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combination with other organisms. It has been observed that 
cancerous and other malignant tumours appear to recede under 
an attack of cry.sipelas, and certain rases have been recorded 
by both Fchleisen and Coley in which complete ce.s.sation of 
growth and degeneration of the tumour haA e followed such an 
attack. As the streptococcus of erysipelas can be isolated and 
grown in pure culture in broth, it was tliought by these observers 
that a sulx’utaneous injection of such a cultivation might be of 
value in the treatnii nt of cancerous tumours. No difficulty was 
experienced in setting up erysipelas by inoculation, but in some 
cases the process was so acute that the remedy was more fatal 
. than the disease. The virulence of the streptococcus of erj'sipelas, 
as pointed out by Fehleisen and Coley, is greatly exalted when 
the coccus is grown alongside the Bacillus prodigiosus and 
.certain other saprophytic organisms which flourish at the body- 
temperature, It is an easier matter to control the action of a 
non-multiplying poison, even though exceedingly active, than 
of one capable, under favourable conditions, of producing an 
indefinite amount of even a weaker poison. The erysipelatous 
virus having been raised to as high a degree of activity as possible 
by cultivating it aloi\g with the Bacillus prodigiosus — the 
bacillus of “ bleeding” bread— in broth, is killed by heal, and the 
resulting fluid, which contains a quantity of the toxic substances 
that set up the characteristic erysipelatous changes, is utilized 
ior the production of an inflammatory process — which can now 
be accurately controlled, and w hich is said to be very beneficial 
in the treatment of certain malignant tumours. The accurate 
determination of the aetiology of erysipelas has led to the 
adoption of a scientific method of treatment of the disease. 
The Streplococcus erysipelatis is found, not specially in the zone 
in which inflammation has become evident, but in the tis.suc.s 
out.side this zone : in fact, the streptococci appear to be most 
numerous in the lymphatics of the tissues in which there is little 
change. Before the appearance of any redness there is a dilata- 
tion of the lymph spaces with fluid, and the tissues become 
slightly oedematous. As soon, however, as the distension of 
vessels and the emigration of leucocytes, with the accompanying 
swelling and redness, become marked, the streptococci disappear 
or arc imperfectly stained— they are undergoing degenerative 
changes — the inflammatory ” reaction ” apparently being suffi- 
cient to bring about this result. 

If it were to .set up the same reaction outside the 

advancing stieplococci might not a barrier be raised against their 
advance ? This theory was tested on animals, and it was fonncl 
that the application of iodine, oil of mustard, canlhaiides and siimlar 
rubefaeients would prevent the advance of certain micro-orgam.sip.s. 
Thi.s treatment was ajiplied to erysipelatous patients with the mo.st 
aatistactory result, the spread of the disease being prevented when- 
ever the zone of inflammation was extended over a sufficiently wide 
area. The mere " ringing ” of the re<l patch by nitrate of silver 
or some other similar irritant, as at one time recommended, is not 
sufficient : it is necessary that the reaction should extend for some 
little distance beyond the zone to which the streptococci have already 
advanccil. 

Gonorrhoea.— A micro-organism, the gonococcus, is the 
cause of gonorrhoea. It is found in the pus of the urethra 
and in the conjunctiva lying between the epithelial cells, where 
it sets up considerable irritation and exudation ; it occurs in the 
fluid of joints of patients affected with gonorrhoea) arthritis; 
also in the pleuritic effusion and in the vegetations of gonorrhoeal 
endocarditis. It is a small diphx occus, the elements of which 
are flattened or slightly concave disks apposed to one another; 
these, dividing transversely, sometimes form tetrads, They are 
found in large numbers, usually in the leucocytes, adherent to 
the epithelial cells or lying free. They stain readily with the 
basic aniline dyes, but lose this stain when treated by Gram’s 
method. The gonococcus is best grown on human blood-scrum 
mixed with agar f'Wertheim), though it grows on ordinary 
solidified blood-serum or on blnod-tigar. I.ikc the pneumo- 
coccus, it soon dies out, usually before the eighth or ninth day, 
unless rcinoculations are made. It forms a semi-transparent 
di.^k-like growth,- with somewhat irregular margins, or with 
small proce.s.se3 running out beyond the main colony. It acts 
by means of toxins, which have been found to set up irritative 


ch.angcs when injected, without the gonococci, into the anterior 
ch:imi)er of the eye of the rabbit. 

2. Caused by Specific Bacilli. 

(a) Acute Infective Fevers. 

Cholera . — In 1884 Koch, in the report of the German Cholera 
Comiiiis.sion in Kgypt and India, brought forward overwhelming 
evidence in proof of his contention that a special bacterium is 
the causal agent of cholera; subsequent observers in all countries 
in which cholera has been met with have confirmed Koch's 
observation. The organism dcs« ribed is the “ comma ” bacillus 
or vibrio, one of the spirilla, which usually occurs as a slightly 
cvirv'cd rod r to 2/t in length and 0*5 to 0-6/4 in thickness. These 
comma-shaped rods occur singly or in pairs ; they may be joined 
together to form circles, half-circles, or “ S ’’-shaped curves (see 
Plate II. fig. 3). 

In cuUiv<ations in specially prepared media they may be so 
/^rouped as tu lorm loni; wavy or s|>iral threads, each of which may 
bc made uj) ol ten, twenty, or even thirty, ol the short cur\'eil vibrios; 
in the stools of cholcTa p;itieiits, esjiecially dunriK the earlier stages 
of the ilisease, they are found in eonsiderable numbers; they may also 
be found in the contents of the lower bowel and in the substance 
ol the: iiiticoiis membrane of the lower part of the small intestine, 
especially in the crypts and in ami around the epithelium lining 
the follicles. It is sometimes difificull, in the Liter stages of the 
disease, to obtain these organisms in sulliciently Large niinibcTs to be 
able to ilislinguish them by direct micniscopic examination, but by 
using the Dunbar -Schotteiius method they can be detected even 
when present in small numbers. A quantity ot faintly alkaline 
meal broth, with 2 "i, of pt'ptone and common salt, is inoculated 
with some of the contents of the intestine, and is placed in an 
incubator at .a teinporaturc of C. for about twelve hours, when, 
if any cholera bacilh arc present, a delicate pellicle, comsisting 
almost entirely of short “comma'' bacilli, a])])ears on the surface. 
If the growth be allowed to continue, the bacilli increase in length, 
but after a lime the pellicle is gradually lost, the cholera organisms 
being overgrown, as it w-erc, by the other organisms. In ardor to 
obtain a pure culture of the cholera bacillus, remove a small frag- 
ment of the young film, shake it up thoroughly in a little broth, and 
then make gelatine-plate cultivations, when most characteristic 
colonics appear as small gri'vish or white points. Each of these, 
when examined under a low-power lens, has a yellow tinge; the 
margins are ivavy or crenated; the surface is granulai and has a 
peculiar ground-glass appi-arance; around the grmving colony 
liquefaction takes place, and the colony gradually sinks to the 
Ixillom of the hquefying area, which row appears as a clear ring. 
The organism grows very luxuriantly in milk, in which, however, 
it gives rise to no very noticeable alteration; its jirescmie lan only 
be recognized by a faint aromatic ami .sweetish smell, which can 
scarcely be distinguished from the aromatic smell ol the milk itself, 
except by the most jiractisod nose. 

The cholera bacillus may remain alive in water for some 
time, but it appears to be less resistant than many of the putre- 
factive and saprophytic organisms. It grows better in a saline 
solution (brackish water) than in perfectly fresh water; it 
flourishe.s in serum and other albuminous fluids, especially when 
peptones are present. Its power of forming poisonous substances 
appears to vary directly with the amount and nature of the 
albumen present in the nutrient medium; and though it grows 
most reailily in the presence of peptone, it appears to form the 
most virulent poison when grown in some form or other of 
crude albumen to which there is not too free access of oxygen. 
From the experiments carried out by Koch, Nicati and Rietsch, 
and Macleod, there appears to be no doubt that the healthy 
stomach and intestine are not favourable breeding-grounds for 
the cholera bacillus. In the first place, it reejuires an alkaline 
medium for its full and active development, and the acid found 
in a healthy stomach seems to exert an exceedingly deleterious 
influence upon it. Secondly, it appears to be incapable of 
developing except when left at re.st, so that the active peristaltic 
movement of the intestine interferes with its development. 
Moreover, it forms its poi.son most easily in the presence of crude 
albumen. It is interesting to note what an important bearing 
these facts have on the personal and general spread of cholera* 
Large quantities of the cholera bacillus may be injected into the 
stomach of a guinea-pig without any intoxicative or other 
symptoms of cholera making their appearance. Further, 
healthy individuals have swallowed, witliout any ill effect, pills 
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containing the dejecta from cholera cases, although cases are 
recorded in which “ artificial ” infection of the human subject has 
undoubtedly taken place, whilst, as Metchnikoff demonstrated, 
very young rabbits, deriving milk from mothers whose mammary 
glands have been smeared with a culture of the cholera vibrio, 
Boon succumbed, suffering from the classical symptoms of this 
disease. 

If, however, previous to the injection of the cholera bacillus 
the acidity of the stoiiiacli be neutralized by an alkaline fluid, 
especially if at the .same time the peristaltic action of the intes- 
tine be paralysed by an injection of morphia, a characteristic 
attack of cholera is developed, the animal is poisoned, and 
in the large intestine a considerable quantity of fluid faeces 
containing numerous cholera bacilli may be found. There 
appear to be slight differences in the cliolera organisms found 
in connexion with different outbreaks, but the main character- 
istics are preserved throughout, and arc sufficiently distinctive 
to mark out all these organisms as belonging to the chc^lcra group. 
Amongst the known predisposing causes of cholera are the 
incautious use of purgative medicines, the use of unripe fruit, 
insufficient food and intemperance. 'Fhese may be all looked 
upon as playing the part of the alkaline solution in altering 
the composition of the gastric juices, and especially as setting 
up alkaline fermentation in the stomach and small intestine; 
beyond this, however, the irritation set up may bring about an 
accumulation of inflammatory serous fluid, from the albumens 
of which, as we have seen, the cholera organism has the power 
of producing very active toxins. 

The part played by want of personal cleanliness, overerowrling 
and unfavourable hygienic conditions may be readily under- 
stood if it be remembered that the cholera bacillus may grow 
outside the body. The number of cases in which epidemics of 
cholera have been traced to the use of drinking-water contami- 
nated with the discharges from cholera patients is now consider- 
able. The more organic matter present the greater is the 
virulence of water so contaminate<l; and the addition of such 
water to milk has, in one instance at least, led to an outbreak. 
If cholera dejecta be sprinkled on moist soil or damp linen, and 
kept at blood-heat, the bacillus multiplies at an enormous rate 
in the first twenty-four or thirty -six hours; but, as seen in the 
Dunbar-Schottelius method, at the end of three or four days 
it is gradually overcome by the other bacteria present, which, 
growing strongly and as.scrting themsclve.s, cau.se it to die out. 
The importance of this saprophytic growth in the propagation 
of the disease can scarcely be over-estimated. Water which con- 
tains an ordinary amount of organic and inorganic matter in solu- 
tion does not allow' of the multiplication of this organism, which 
may soon die out; but when org-anic matter is present m excess, 
as at the margin of .stagnant pools and tanks, development 
occurs, especially on the floating solid particles. This bacillu-s 
grows at a temperature of 30° C. on meat, eggs, vegetables and 
moistened bread; also on cheese, coffee, chocolate and dilute 
sugar .solutions. In some experiments carried out by Cartwright 
Wood and the writer in connexion with the passage of the 
cholera organism through filters it remained alive in the charcoal 
filtering medium for a period of at least forty-two days, and 
probably for a couple, of month.^. It must be remembered 
that cholera bacilli arc gradually overcome or overgrown by 
other organisms, as only on this suppo.sition can the immunity 
enjoyed by certain regions, even after the water and soil have 
been contaminated, provided that no fresh supply is brought in 
“ to relight the torch,” be explained. In most of the regions 
in which cholera remains endemic the wells arc merely dug-out 
pits beneath the slightly raised houses, and are open for the 
reception of sewage and excreta at all times. These dejecta 
contain organic material which serves as a nutriment on which 
infective organisms, derived from the soil and ground-water, 
may flourish. Not only dejecta, but also the rinsings from soiled 
linen and utensils used by cholera patients should be removed 
as soon as possible, “ without allowing them to come into contact 
with the surface of the soil, with wells,” or with vegetables 
and the like. The discovery of Koch’s comma bacillus has so 


altered our conceptions of the aetiology of this disease that we 
now study the condition.s under which the bacillus can multiply 
and be di.sseminated, instead of concerning ourselves with the 
cholera itself as some definite entity. Telluric agencies become 
merely secondary factors, the dissemination of the disease by 
wind.s from country to country is no lunger regarded as being 
possible, whilst the spread of cholera epidemics along the lines 
of human intercourse and travel is now recognized. The 
vinilent bacillus requires the human organism to carry it from 
those localities in which it is endemic to tliose in which epidemic, 
occur. The epidemiologist ha.s come to look upon the study 
of the, cholera organism and the conditions under which it 
exi.sis as of more importance than mere local conditions, which 
arc only important in so far as they contribute to the propaga- 
tion and distribution of the cholera bacillus, and he knows that 
the only means of preventing its spread is the careful inspection 
of everything coming from cholera-stricken regions. He also 
recognizes that the herding together of people of depressed 
vitality, under unliygienic and uften filthy conditions, in quaran- 
tine stations or ships, is one of th.e surest means of promoting 
an epidemic of the disca.se; that attention should be confined 
to the careful isolation of all patients, and to the di.sinfection 
of articles of clothing, feeding utensils, and the like; that the 
comma bacillus can only be ilriven out of rooms by means of 
light and frc.sli air; that thorough personal, culinary and house- 
hold cleanliness is necessary; that all water except that known 
to be pure should be carefully boiled; and that all exces.s, both 
in eating and drinking, should be avoided. 'I'he object of the 
physician in such cases must be first to isolate as completely 
as possible all his cholera patients, and then to get rid of all 
prcdi.sposing causes in the patients themselves, causes which 
have alnxuly been indicated in connexion with the aetiology 
of the disca.se. 

Attention has frcfiucntly been drawn to the fact that patients 
w ho have lived for some time in a cholera region, or who liave 
already suffered from an attack of cholera, appear to enjoy a 
partial immunity against the disease. Haffkine, working on 
the assumption that the symptoms of cholera are produced l>y a 
toxin formed by the cholera organism, came to the conclusion 
that, by introducing first a modified and then a more virulent 
poison direc tly into the tissues under the skin, and not into the 
alimentary canal, it would be possible to obtain a certain insus- 
ceptibility to the action of this poison. lie found Uxat for this 
purpose the cholera bacillus, u.s ordinarily obtained in pure 
culture from the intestinal canal, is too potent for the preliminary 
inoculation, but is not sufficiently active for the second, if any 
marked protection is to be obtained. Hy allowing the organism 
to grow in a well-aerated culture the virulence is gradually 
diminished, and tlxis virulence, once aboli.shed, dues not return 
even when nnmerous successive cultures are made on agar or 
other nutrient media. On the other hand, by passing the 
cholera bacillus successively through the peritoneal cavities of 
a series of about thirty guinea-pigs, he obtains a virus of great 
ac tivity ; this activity is soon lost on agar cultivations, and it is 
necc.ssary, from time to time, again to pass the bacillus through 
guinea-pigs, three or four passages now being sufficient to 
reinforce the activity. 

From the.se two cultures the vaccines arc prepared as follows: 
The surlace of a slant a^ar tube i.s .smeared with the modifjcri 
cholera organism. After this has been alloweii to grow for twenty- 
four hours, a small quantity of sterile water is poured into the tube, 
.ind the surfaci'-gruwth is careliilly scraped ott anti made into an 
emulsion in the water; this is then poured off, and the jirocess is 
re])cate<l until the whole of the growth has been removed. The 
mixture is made up with water to a bulk ot 8 c.c., .so that if 1 c.c. is 
injected the patient receives jt of a surf.acc-growth; it is found that 
this quantity, when injected subcutaneously into a guinea-pig, 
gives a di.stinct n-aetion, but does not cause necrosis of the tissues. 
If the vaccine is to be kept for any length of time, the emulsion is 
made witli 0-5 carbolic acid solution, prc'iiareil with carefully 
sterilized waltr, and the mixture is made up to 6 c.c. instead of 
.8 C.C., since the carbolic acid appears to interfere slightly with the 
activity of the virus. The stronger virus is prepared in exactly 
the same way. The preliminary injection, which is matle in the left 
flank, is followed by a rise in temperature and by local reaction. 
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After three or four hour'? there is noticeable swelling an»l some pain; 
and after ten hours a rise m tempcrulure, usually not very marketl, 
occurs. 'ITiese signs soon disappear, and at the end of three or four 
days second injection is made, usually on the opposite side. 
This is also tolluvvcd by a rise of temperature, by swelhng, pain ami 
local redness : these, hoivevcr, as before, soon I'ass olt, and leave no 
ill effects beliind. A guinea-pig treated in this bisluon is now immune 
against some eight or ten times the lethal dose of choU-ra |x»ison, 
and, Irom all sLitislics that can be obtained, a similar protection is 
conic rred upon tin' liuman being. 

Pfeiffer found that when a small quantity of the cholera vibrio 
ii injected into the peritone.nl tavily of a guinea-pig highly 
immunized against cholera by Hafikine’s or a similar methoii, 
these vibrio.s rapidly' become motionless and granular, then very 
much swollen and finally " dissobo." This is known as ITciffer’s 
reaction. A similar reaction nuy be obl-iined when a quanlity of 
a culture of the cholera vibrio mixed with the serum derived ivom a 
guinea-pig immunized against the cholera vdmo, or from a palient 
convalescent from the disease, is injected into the peritoneal cavity 
ol a guinea-pig not subji-cled to any jireliminaiy treatment; and, 
going a step furtlnr, it was fouml lliat the dissolution of the 
cholera vibrio is brought about even when the mixiare of vibrio 
and scrum is mad<‘ in a test tube. On this scries of expniments 
as a foundation, the theory of acquired immunitj' has bc-en 
reared. 

Evidence has been collected that .spirilla, almost identical in 
appearance with tlic cholera bacillus, niiiy be pre.scnt in water 
and in healthy stools, and that it is in many cases almost impos- 
.sible to diagnose between inese and the cholera bacillus; but 
although these spirilla may interfere with the diagnosis, (hey do 
not invalidate Koch's main contention, that a special form of 
the I'oinma bacillus, which gives a comf'lete group of reactions, 
is the cause of thi.s disease, especially when these reactions 
arc met with in an organism that comes- from the human intestine. 

Typhoid Fever.— i)\\v information concerning the aetiology 
of typhoid fever y\as large ly incrca.scd during the last twenty 
years of the rqth century. In 1880 Ebcrth and Klebs indepen- 
dently, and in 1882 Coats, desi ribcd a bacillus which has since 
been found to bu intimately associated with typhoid fever. 
This organism (Plate 11 . fig. 4) usually appears in tlxc form of 
a short bacillus from 2 to in length and o\t to o'5/tx in breadth; 
it has slightly rounded ends and is stained at the poles; it may 
also oc('ur as a somewhat longer rod more equally stained through- 
out. Surrounding the younjj organism are numerous long and 
well-formed flagcrla, which give it a very characteristi<‘ appear- 
ance under the microscope. At present there is no evidence that 
the typhoid bacillus forms spores. These bacilli are found in the 
adenoid folludes or lymyihatic tissues of the intestine, in the 
mesenteric glands, in the spleen, liver and kidneys, and may also 
be detected even in the small lymyihoid masses in the lung ami 
in the post-typhoid absces.scs formed in the bones, kidneys, or 
other parts of the body ; indeed, it is probable that thity were 
first seen by von Rccklingliausen in 1871 in .sucJi absces,scs. 
They undoubtedly occur in the dejecta of patients suffering 
from typhoid fever, whilst in recent years it has been deinon- 
.strated that they may also be found in the urine. It is evident, 
therefon;, that tiie urine, as well as llie faeces, may be the vehicle 
by means of which the disease has been unwittingly spread in 
certain otherwise inexplicable outbreaks of typhoid fever, 
especially as the bacillus may be present in the urine w'hcn tlie 
acute stage of tJie disease has gone by, and when it has been 
a.ssumed that, as the patient is <-onvidc.scent, he is no longer a 
focus from which tlic infection may be .spread. Easton and 
Knox found typhoid bacilli in the urine ol 21% of a series of 
their typhoid patients. 

In 1906 Kay.scr dcmonslratod what had previously been suspected, 
that the typhoid bacilli may persist for considerable periods in 
the bile tluct and gall bladder, whence they jkws into the intestinal 
tract and are dLscliarged with the evacuations. Patients in whom 
this occurs are spoken of as “ tj'plioid curriers," 'Jhey become 
convalescent and except that now and .'igain lli<>y suffer from slight 
attacks of diarrhoea they appear to be perfectly healthy. It has 
been observed, however, e.specially during these attacks of diarrhoea, 
tliat tyjilioid bacilli may be found in the faeces. Curiously enough 
the bacilli are as virulent us are those kolatcil when the disease is 
at its height. Hence these typhoid carriers are exceedingly ilangcr- 
ous centres of infection, and ;js women act as " carriers " much more 
frequently than do men, although, as is well known, typhoid fever 
attacks men much mure Itcquently than women, the facilities 


for the distribution of the disease are great, as women so frequenUy 
act as laundre.<,.ses, cook.s, housemaids, nurses ami the like. Troscli 
States that out of <>708 typhoid patients 310 excreted bacilli for more 
than ten weeks after convalescence; 144 of these were no longer 
infective at .the end of three months; 64 had ceased to he infective 
at the end of a year, and 102 at the end of three and a-half years; 
further b.ack th.'ui this no authentic records could be obtained, but 
from a critical examination of tiie histories of 25 such carrier cases 
he was convinced that 1 4 luul been conlinuousiy infective' for from 
four to nine years. Dr Donald Greig, in 1908, rejiorted a case in 
winch the j»atieat appears to have been a typhoid carrier for fifty- 
two years Jrom the time of convalescence. Fjo.sch jjointed out, 
whal has now been fully confirmed, that the b-icilli in these cases 
though often present in the faeces in enormous numbers may di.s- 
appear and again reapjiear from time to time, ami that a conlinuous 
.senes ot cxainiiialions is neci-.ssary before a convalescent patient 
c.in be aeqiiittcd of being a “ lyjihoiil carrier.” In this connexion 
it is interesting to note that Dlumenthal and Kaj'ser have discovered 
typhoid bacilli in the interior of gall-.stcmes. Drs Alexander and 
J. C. G. Lcdinyham, examining the 90 fi-tnale patients and attendants 
in a Scottish asylum in whuh, during some lour or five years, 31 
eases of typhoid had occurred in small groups in which the source of 
infection could not be traced to any recognized channel, found 
amoiig.st them three " typhoid carriers." The importance of such a 
discovery amongst asylum jiatiiuits may be readily understood when 
the careless and uncleaulv habits of insane patients arc borne in 
mind. As it has Iks’ii deinonslraled tli.'it the lyjjhoi<l bacillus is 
found, not tnerelv in the lymphatic tis.sue but, in 75",', of Ihe cases, 
actually circulating in Ihc blood, the appe.arance of the bacillus in 
the secretions and excrHions may be rcathly understood. 

There ran be little doubt that typhoid bacilli are not, as is 
ver\' frequently a.ssumed, prcsc-nt merely in the lymphatic 
glands and in the spleen (sec Plate 11 . fig. 5) : they may be found 
in almost any part of the lymphatic .system, in lymph .spaces, 
in the connective tissues, where they appear to give rise to 
marked proliferation of the endothelial cells, and especially in 
the various secreting f'Vgans. It is probable that the prolifera- 
tion often noticed in the minute portal spacers in the liver, in 
eases of typhoid fever, is simply a type of a similar proliferation 
going on in other part.s and tissues of the body. It was for long 
assumed that the typhoid bacillus could multiply freely in water, 
but recent experiments appear to indicate that this is not the case, 
unless a much larger quantity of soluble organic matter is present 
tlian is usually met with in water. The fact, however, that tlie 
organism may remain alive in water is of great im])ortuncc ; and, 
as in the case of cholera, it must be recognized that certain of 
Uie great qiidemics of typhoid or enteric fever have been the 
result of “ water-borne infection.” The bacillus, a facultative 
parasite, grows outside the body, with somewhat characteristic 
appearances and reactions : it flourishes specially well on a 
slightly acid medium; in the presence of putrefactive organisms 
wliich develop strongly alkaline products it may gradually die 
out, but it aiipcurs to retain its vitality longer in the presence 
of acid-forming organisms. It may, however, be stated generally 
that after a time the typhoid bacillus becomes weakened, and 
may even die out, in the presence of rapidly growing putrefactive 
organisms. In distilled water it r«ay remain alive for a con- 
siderable period' five or six weeks, or even longer. It grows 
on all the ordinaiy nutrient media. It docs not coagulate 
milk; hence it may grow luxuriantly in that medium without 
giving rise to any alteration in its physical characters; con- 
taminated milk, therefore, is specially dangerous affording as it 
docs an excellent vehii Ic for the dissemination of the typhoid 
bacillus which may also be conveyed by food and even by 
water. To food the bacillus is readily conveyed by flies, on 
their limbs or by the proboscis, which become infected by the 
excrement on which they crawl and fe-ed. The observations of 
physiciiins w'orking amongst the .British troop.s in South Africa 
afford abundant evidence that the tjphoid bacillus may also 
be carried along with dust from excreta to fresh patients, for 
although these bacilli die very rapkily when they are desiccated, 
they remain alive sufficiently long to enable them to multiply 
and flourish when again brought into contact with moist food, 
milk, &c. 

^Vhcn inoculated on potato, careful examination will reveal 
the fact that t;ertain almost invisible moist patches are present; 
these are made up of rapidly multiplying typlioid bacilli. The 
typhoid bacillus grows in gelatin, especi^ly on tire surface. 
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somewhat like the bacillus coli communis, but with a less 
luxuriant growth. This organism, when taken from young 
brotlx cultures twelve to twenty-four hours old — during the 
period at which flagella are best seen— and examined micro- 
scopically, exhibits very lively movements. When, a.s pointed 
out by Gruber and Durham, blood-scrum, in certain diIution.s, 
from a ca.se of typhoid fever is added to sueh a culture, the broth, 
at first turbid, owing to the suspended and moving miero- 
organism.s, gradually becomes clear, and a deposit is formed 
which is found to be made up of msisscs or clumps of typlioid 
bacilli which have lost their motility. This reaction is so 
characteristic and definite, that when the mixture is kept under 
examination under the microscope, it is quite possible to follow 
the slowing-down movement and massing togetlicr of the 
organisms. It is found, moreover, that normal diluted blood- 
.serum has no such effect on the bacilli. This property of the 
Llood-.serum is acquired at such an early date of the diseicse — 
sometimes even at the end of the first w'cek — and occurs with such 
regularity, that typhoid fever may now actually be diagnosed 
by the presence or absence of this “ agglutinating ” property 
in the blood. If scrum taken from a patient supposed to be 
sufTering from typhoid fever, and diluted with saline solution 
to 1 in lo, to I in 50, or in still greater dilution, causes the bacilli 
to lose their motility and to become lOggrcgated into clumps 
within an hour, it may be concluded that the patient is suffering 
from typhoid fever; if this agglutination be not obtained with 
a dilution of t in 10, in from 15 to 30 minutes, experience has 
shown that the patient is not sulYcring from this disease. 
Certain other discase.s, such as cholera, give a similar specific 
scrum reaction with their specific organisms. Tiiesc sera have, 
in addition, a slight common action — a general agglutinating 
power — which, howxn er, is not manifested except in concentrated 
solutions, the higher dilutions failing to give any clumping 
action at all, ex<'ept with tlie specific bacillu.s associated willt 
the disease from whicli the patient, from whom the serum is 
taken, is .suffering. 

Wrinht and Sctnple, working on Haffkine’s lines, introduced a 
nu'lhod of \’;u'ciiuilion Hg.iiii'il typhoid, corn-hponding somewhat 
to th.it devised bv Ilaffkine to protect ag.iinst eliolera. They first 
obtained a ty|)hojd 1>aculu.s of fairly constant virulence and of such 
strength and i)Ower of multiphcation tint an agar culturo of 24 
hours’ growth wlien divided into torn, .uid iiijcctcil liypothTimcally, 
will kill four i.urly Urge guinca-i>ig->, each woiglutis 430 to 400 
grammes. A similar culture emulsified in bouillon or s.alini? .sohititm 
and killerl by heating for five minutes at tio'' C. is a vaccine sufficient 
for from four to twenty <lo u'.s. In pl.icc of the agar culture a bouillon 
culture Jicatcd for the same jieriod may be used as the vaccine. In 
either case the vaccine is injeeteil umhr the skin of the loin well 
above the crest of the ileLiin. This injection is usually followe>l 
bj' local tenfierness and swelling within three or four lionrs, and 
swelling and tenderness in the position ot the ne.ircst lymphatic 
glands, marked malaase, lieadacln-, a gcner.il iecling of restles-sness 
and discomfort and a rise, of temperature. The blood of a i>atient 
.so treated early causes .agghitin.ition ol lyiihorl bacilli and acts on 
theso bacilli much as doe.s cholera scrum in Pfeiffer's reaction. At 
the end of ten days a second and stronger do.se is given. After each 
injection there i.s, according to AVrighI , a " negative phase '' iluriug 
which the ji.tticnt is .somewhat more susceptible to thy attacks of 
the typhoid bacillus. This nog.ativc jiliase .soon pa.sses off and a 
distinct po.sitive (ir protected ph.iso ajipears. The ])ractical outcome 
ol this is that wherever ixissible a patient who is going into a typhoid 
infected area should he vaccinat«d some little time, bcloro lie sets out. 
There seems to be no doubt th.it if this be <lonc a very marked, 
though not complete, ])rolcc(ion is conferred, b'or .a time the agglu- 
tinative and lytic jiowers of the serum continue to rise and the patient 
«<} vaccinated is far less susceptible to the action of the typhoid 
bai'illus. It is recorded in f.ivour of tliis iiu thod of treatment that 
of 4502 soldiers of the Indian army inoculated o-o8 % contnicted 
typhoid, while ol 25. .851 soldiers of the same army who were not 
inoculated over 2J % (2*54) contracted typhoid. Similarly, at 
Ladysmith, of the vvhole of the besieged soldiers only 1705 had been 
inoculated, but of these only 2 % contracted typhoid, whilst ot 10,529 
uninoculatetl men 14% were attacked. AVright, who has been 
indefatigable in ear’-jiu'!; out an.l watching thi-. method of treatment, 
has been able to accumulate statistics dealing with 4f).f>oo individuuls 
— of these fi6oo were inoculated, and 2} % contracted typhoid, 12 % 
of th(?P« succumbing to the discaso. Of the 41,000 iininocnhitcd 
men 3 J % conlnactcd the disease, 21".', of those attacked succumbing. 

Mediterranean or Malta Fever . — Until comparatively recently, 
Mediterranean fever was looked upon as a form of typhoid 


fever, which in certain respects it resembles j the temperature 
curve, however, has a more undulatory character, except in 
Uic malignant type, where the temperature remains high 
throughout the cour.se of the attack. According to Hughes, 
this disease is widely distributed in the countries bordering 
upon the Mediterranean south of latitude 46° N., and alon^ the 
Red Sea littoral. Analogous forms of fever giving a “ specific ’* 
scrum reaction with the micrococcus of this disease are also met 
with in parts of India, China, Africa and America. 

The MicvococLu<i imliti'nsis vet Hrueei (1887), whicli is found most 
abundantly in the eiiUrgod siilccu of the p’dlicnt suffering from 
Malta fever, is <a very minute organism (o-.t.tju in iliameterL ovoid 
or np.arlY round, arranged in pairs or in very short chains. If a 
ilrop of the blood taken chrcctly from the spleen be smeared over 
the surLicc of agar nutrient medium, minute transparent ce>lourlc.ss 
colonics ajipcar; in thirty-six hours thf.se have a slight amber tinge, 
and in four or five clays from their first appearance they become 
ojiaque. These colonics, which llcuiri.sh at the teinpeniturc of the 
hum.an blood, cease to grow at the room-teinpcralure except in 
sumnuT, and if kept moist, soon die at anything below Oo® F.. though 
when ilried they retain tlu ir vil.ihty for some time. As the organism 
grows and mulliplie.s in brolh there is o]);icily of the medium at the 
on<l of five or six days, this being followed by 4)recipitation, so that 
a i omparalivcly cle.ir suiicnuitanl fiuiil remains. It grows best 
on media slightly k’ss alkaline than human blood; it is very vigorous 
and may resist desiccation for sever.il weeks. 

This organism is distinctly pathogenetic to monkeys, and its 
virulence may be so increased that otlicr animals may be affected 
by it. Though unable to live in clean or virgin soil, it may lead 
a saprophytic existence in .soil polluted with faecal matter. 
Hughes maintains that the “ virus ” leaves the body of goats and 
of man along with the faeces and urine. The importance of 
this in amliulatory cases is very evident, especially when it is 
remembered that goats feeding on grass, &c. whicli lias come 
in contact with such urine are readily infected. It seldom 
appears to be carried for any considerable distance. Infection 
is not conveyed Ity the sputum, sweat, breath or scraping of 
the skin of patients, and mfected dust does not seem to play a 
very important part in producing the di.sease. Hughes divides 
the fever into three types. In the malignant form the onset is 
sudden, there are headache, racking pain o\ cr the whole body, 
nausea and sometimes vomiting; the tongue is foul, coated and 
swollen, and tlie breath very offensive; the temperature may 
continue for some time at 103° to 105° F. The stools in the 
diarrhoea which is sometimes present may be most offensive. 
At the end of a few days the lungs become congested and pneu- 
monic, the pulse weak, hyperpyrexia appears, and death ensues. 
A second type, by far the most common, is the “ undulatory ’* 
type, in vdiich there is remittent pyrexia, separated by periods 
in whicli tlie patient ajificars to be improving. These pyrexial 
curves, from one to seven in number, average about ten days 
each, the first being the longc.st- eighteen to twenty-three days. 
In an intermittent type, in which the. temperature-curve closely 
resembles the hectic pyrexial curve of phthisis or suppuration, 
the “ undulatory ” character is also marked. A considerable 
number of toxic .symptoms make their appearance — ^localized 
neuritis, synoviti.s, anaemia, emaciation, bronchial catarrh, weak- 
ness of the heart, neuralgia, profuse night-sweats and similar 
conditions. Patients otherwise healthy usually rcco\cr, even 
after prolonged attacks of the di.sease, but the mortality amongst 
patients suffering from organic mischief of any kind may be 
comparatively high. The diagnosis from malaria, phthisis, 
rheumatic, affections and pneumonia may , in most cases, be made 
fairly easily, but the scrum agglutinating reaction (first demon- 
strated by Wright in 1897) with cultures of the Micrococcus 
melitensis, corresponding to the typhoid reaction with the 
typhoid bacillus, i.s sonielimes the only trii.sl worthy feature 
by which a diagnosis may be made between this fever and the 
abow-mentioned diseases. About 50 % of the goats in Malta 
give a po.sitivc agglutinative reaction and about 10 % excrete 
milk w’hich contains the micrococcus. 

.Sir David Bruce, in hi.s investigations on the tsctse-fly disease, 
pointed out that certain wild animals although apparently 
in good health might serve us reservoirs for, or storehouses of, 
the N’gana parasite. He was therefore quite prepared to find. 
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that the Microeocnif melitensi!! might similarly be “ stored ” 
in an animal whifli might show but slight, if any, manifestations 
of Malta f( \'er. Indications as to the direction in which to 
look were given in the following fashion. There was a strike 
amongst the dairymen supplying the barracks in Malta and it 
became noi'essary to replace the goat’s milk in the dietary of 
the troops by condensed milk. What followed ? In the first 
half of the year 1906 there had been 144 cases (in 1905 there had 
been 750 cases), in the second half after the alteration of the 
milk supply, only 32 cases were recorded and in 1907, 7 cases 
during the whole year. In the navy during the same period 
there were, in 1905, 498 cases, in 1906, 248 cases and, from 
January to September 1907, not a single case. 

Th« most common method (d infixitiou is by the ingestion of milk, 
but the milk when liainllod may also give rise to infection through 
fimling its way into cuts, tiruiscs, &c. In the goat the disease is 
of an extremely mild character, tlic clinical symptoms, which 
are present for two or throe flays only, being easily overlookcfl. 
In spite of this tlie ,'toat is highly susceptible to the inft'Ction either 
by the various methods of inoculation or as the result ol feeding 
with contamin ited or infoctefl material. The micrfieoccus is often 
founil in the circulating blood from which it may lx* excreted along 
with the uniic aii'l taeces. In lime, Iiowever, it disappears, first 
from th(' general circulation and mo.st of the viscera, persisting 
longest in the spleen, kidneys and lyinjihatic glands. In the later 
stages ol the disease the micrococcus is found in the milk even after 
it has disappeared from the above glands. It is during this stage 
that the milk of the goat is so dangerous, as now and agiiin it may 
contain an enormous number of the .spontic inicroeoccus varying 
" witliin wide limits from day to day,*' although bearing " no rela- 
tionship to the seventy of the infection, air temperature, &c.; the 
presence of the Micrococctis melitensis in the milk appears to be 
merely the ri'sult of a meeli.inical flushing of the mammary glands 
by means of which the cocci multiplying therein are removed.*’ As 
pointed out hy the Mediterranean Fever Commission the mici ococcus 
of Malta fever from its vantage ground in the milk may make its 
way to onlinary ice-creams anti to native cheeses, in which it appears 
to retain its lull virulence. Monkeys arc especially susceptible 
to this disease, contracting it readily when they are fed with milk 
from an inleclcd goat. In 1905 an interesting experiment was, 
unintentionally, carnc<l out. An official of the United States 
Bureau of Aminal Industry visiting M.iUa in the summer of that 
year purcliascd a hc'rd of 61 milch-goats and four bdly goats. These 
were shipped via Antwerp to the United Stati’s. On arrival at 
Antwerp the goats i\cro transferred to a quarantine station, where 
they remained for five days and were then consigned by steamer to 
New York. On board the SS. " Josliua Nicholson," which look the 
goats from Malta to Antwerp, were twenty- three officers and men; 
ten out of the twenty-three were afterwards traced. One was founil 
to have been infected by M. melitensis at an unknown date, and 
eight had subsequently suflered from febrile attacks, five yielding 
conclusive evidence of infection by M. melitensis. It is interesting 
to note, however, that two men who boiled the milk before drinking 
it, and an officer ami a cabin-boy who disliked the milk and did not 
drink it at all, came off scot free. 

These casts taken hy themselves might leave the question some- 
what open, as there was a possibility that the men attacked might 
have been in contact with infected jiatieiits in Malta. A far more 
conclusive case was the following. A woman at the quarantine 
station at Athcnia, N. J., IJ.S.A,, who partook freely of the mixed milk 
from several goals, over a considerable pciiod, sufTcreil from a typical 
attack of Me<literrancan fever some nine or ten weeks after the goats 
had been landed in Americ.i. In tliis ca.se " contact " with and 
other modes of exposure to infection by human patients could all be 
eliminated. 

Tt may be held then that the M. melitensis leads a more or less 
passive existence in the body of the Maltese goat, only exercising 
its full pathogenic action when it gains enlrnnce to the hiim.an body. 
There is some slight evidence th.at the Micri^coccus melitensis may 
remain alive with its virulence unimpaired i-ven when taken up by 
the mosquitoes Acartomyia and Stegomyia, and again in the common 
blood-sucking fly, Stomoxys, for a short period, four or five days. 
It can be recovered for a longer period and still in a fairly virulent 
condition from the excreta of these insects. In sjute of tliis, trans- 
mission of the disease by these insects, though aiiparently possible, 
docs not appear to be of very frequent oerurrence. Inoculation 
with a vaccine prepared froni the Micrococcus melitensis ap]>enrs 
to exert a protective influence for a peno I ot about four months, 
after which time there is a marked diminution in the immunity 
conferred hv this vnecination. 

Relapsing Fever . — The specific muse of relapsing fever ffamine 
fever) appears to be the Spirillum Ohrrmeieri, an organism 
which occurs in the blood (during the febrile stages) of patients 
suiTcring from this disease. Between the febrile stages arc 
periods of intermission, during which the spirillum disappears 


from the blood and, apparently, retires to the spleen. This 
disease, in epidemic form, follows in the footsteps of famine 
and destitution, specially affecting young people between the 
ages of fifteen and twenty; it se'ldoms attacks children under 
five years of age, but when it attacks patients over thirty it 
assumes a very virulent form. In monkeys inoculated with blood 
containing the Spirillum Obermeieri the first symptoms ajipear 
between the second and sixth days. In the human subject 
this incubation period may last as long as three weeks; then 
comes an attack of fever, which continues for about a week, 
and is followed by a similar period of apparent convalescence, 
on which ensues a pyrexial relapse, continuing about half as long 
as the first. The spirilla, the cause of this disease, are fine 
.spirals with pointed ends, three or four times as long as the 
diameter of a red blood corpuscle. Although it has as yet been 
found impossible to cultivate these spirilla outside the body, 
human beings, and monkeys injected with blood containing 
them, contract the disease; and in monkeys it has been found 
that during the period before the relajise the spirilla have made 
their way into the cells of the spleen. As yet little is known 
as to the mode of development of the'se organisms, and of the 
method of their transmission from one patient to another, but 
it is thought that, as in the case of malaria and the tsctsc-fly 
di.sease, they may be carried by bloodsucking insects. Relapsing 
fever is distinguished from typhoid fever by its sudden onset, 
and by the distinct intermissions; and from influenza by the 
enkirgement of the spleen and liver. The most satisfactory 
method of diagnosis is the examination of the blood for the 
presence of the spirillum during the febrile stage. The post- 
mortem appearances arc those of a toxic (bacterial) poisoning. 
Curious infarction-like masses, in which are numerous sjiirilla, 
are found in the spleen; in the liver there is evirlence of acute 
interstitial hepatitis, with cloudy swelling of the liver cells; 
and similar changes occur in the kidney. Fatty degeneration 
of the heart ami voluntary muscles may al.so be met with. 

Plague. -During recent years opportunities for the study 
of plague have unfortunately been only too numerous. In 
patients suffering from this disease, a micro-organism, capable 
of leading either a saprophytic life or a parasitic existence in 
the human body, and in some of the lower animals, was described 
indepentlently by Kitasato and Lowson and by Yersin, in 1894, 
in Hong- Kong. It is a short moderately thick oval bacillus, 
with rounded ends, which stain deeply, leaving a clear band in 
the centre (see Plate II. fig. 7). It thus resembles the short 
diphtheria bacillus and the influenza bacillus. Certain other 
forms are met with — ^long rods and " large oval bacilli, pear- 
shaped or round, imperfectly stained pale involution forms ’’ — 
but the above is the most characteristic. It grows readily on 
most media at the temperature of the body, but, like the glanders 
bacillus, soon lo.ses its virulence in cultivations. It may be 
obtained in pure cultures from the lymph glands, and from 
the ab.scesscs that are formed in the groin or other positions 
in which the glands become enlarged and softened. It may 
also be found in the spleen and in the blood, and, in the case 
of patients suffering from the pneumonic form of the tlisease, 
even in the lungs and in the sputum. It has also been found 
in the faeces and urine. (It is very important that the.se excre- 
tions from plague patients should always be most carefully 
disinfected.) This organism, when obtained in pure culture 
and inoculated into rats, mice, guinea-pigs or rabbits, produces 
exactly the same symptoms as does material taken fresh from 
the softened glands. The symptoms arc local swelling, enlarge- 
ment and softening of the lymphatic glands, and high fever. 

'ITie difficulty of explaining the spread of plague, at one time 
apparently almost insuperable, has at last been overcome, as 
it has been found that although the acute pneumonic plague 
is undoubtedly highly contagioius, the spread of the bubonic 
and septicacmic forms could not be explained on the same 
hypothesis. As the pneumonic form is met with in only aliout 
2*5 % of the whole of the cases, transmission by direct contagion 
seems to be an utterly inadequate explanation. In the autumn 
of 1896, when the plague broke out in India, and those dealing 
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with the outbreak came to the conclusion that certain houses 
were centres of infection, it was noticed that these houses were 
most infective at night, and that they might actually be centres 
of infection although uninhabited; indeed the infection seemed 
to spread to houses between which and the infected house there 
appeared to be no intercommunication of any kind. This 
seemed to be inexplicable except on the assumption that the 
infective agent, the Bacillus pestis, was, in some way or other, 
carried by animals. It had already been noted that rats 
disappeared from plague-stricken houses, many dying before the 
appearance of the plague in the human population. Simond, 
noting these conditions, suggested that the plague bacillus might 
be transmitted by the Ilea from rat to rat and from rat to man. 
Although he was not able to demonstrate this connexion he 
indicated a line of research to other observers, who, as knowledge 
accumulated, were able to complete each link in the chain 
of infection. The plague bacillus having been found in the rat, 
the next step was to demonstrate its presence in the flea, and 
living plague germs were found in the stomachs of fleas inhabiting 
plague-infected houses. Several species seem to be able to 
transmit this germ, but in none of them does the plague bacillus 
appear to undergo any spetaal development — alternation of 
generations or the like — as in the case of the protozoon of malaria 
in its passage from and to the mosquito and the human subject 
— ^it simply passes unchanged through the alimentary canal 
of the flea, is excreted in the faeces, and is carried into the wound 
made by the epipharynx-mandibles of the flea. 

At least three species of animals, two rats and the human 
subject, and three .species of fleas are involved in this chain. The 
rat fleas are Pidex cheopis found in India, and Ceratophyllus 
fasciaius, the rat flea of northern Europe, and Pulex initans, 
the common flea, all of which have the power of transmitting 
the disease. In India of course the Pulex cheopis, usually 
solely associated with rats, seems to play the most prominent 
part. The two rats involved are the Mus decumanus, or brown 
rat, which is found in the sewers and develops the plague first, 
and the Mus rattus, the common black house-rat. From the 
sewer-rat the house-rat is infected, and from the hoifse-rat man. 
Under ordinary conclitions rat fleas do not attack the human 
subject, but, as the rats are attacked by plague and die, the 
infected fleas, starved out as it were, leave them and transfer 
their attentions to other animals and the human subje<'t, 
infecting many of those they bite. Colonel Bannerman main- 
tains that this infection takes place in the majority of cases, by 
this chain of transmission, and that there is no evidence that 
the excreta of these rats infect food or contaminate the soil. 
Colonel Lamb, summarizing the experimental evidence on this 
question, writes : — 

" I. Close contact of plague-infected animals with healthy 
animals, if fleas arc excluded, docs not give rise to an epizootic 
among the latter. As the godowns (experimental huts) were never 
cleaned out, close contact includes contact with faeces and urine of 
infected animals, and contact with and eating of foo<l e.ontaminated 
with faeces and urine of infected animals as well as with pus from 
open plague ulcers; (2) close contact of young, even when suckled 
by nlague-infccted mothers, did not give the disease to the former; 
(3) if fleas are present, then the epizootic, once started, spreads from 
animal to animal, the rate of progress being in direct proportion to 
the number of fleas present; (1) an epizootic of plague may start 
without direct contact of healthy animal and infected animal; 
(5) the rat flea can convey plague from rat to rat; (6) infection can 
take place without any contact with contaminated soil; (7) aerial 
infection is excluded.'*^ 

'fhe experiments lead to the conclusion that fleas, and fleas 
alone, are the transmitting agents of infection. Bannerman 
gives in concise form similar evidence in relation to naturally 
infected native houses. Infection is carried from place to place 
by fleas, usually on the body or in the clothing of the human 
being. Such fleas, fed on infected blood, may remain alive 
for three weeks, and of this period, we are told, may remain 
infective for fifteen days. At the first opportunity these fleas 
forsake the human host and return to their natural host the 
rat. In most of the epidemics there is a definite sequence of 
events. First the brown rats are attacked, then the black rats. 


then the human subject, and Colonel Lamb suggests that after 
the rat disappears the flea starves for about three days and then 
attacks the human subject. Then comes the incubation period 
of plague, three days. Following this is the period of average 
duration of the disease, five or six days. This time-table, he 
.say.s, corresponds to the period — when the epidemics are at 
their height— that intervenes between the maximum death-rate 
in rats and the maximum death-rate in man, about ten to 
fourteen days. This history of the connexion between the flea, 
the rat, and the human subject reads almost like a fairy tale, 
but it is now one of the wcll-authenticatcd and sober facts of 
modern medicine. 

In India, where the notions of cleanline.ss are somewhat 
different from those recognized in Great Britain, most of the 
conditions favourable to the spread of the plague bacillus are 
of the most perfect character. This organism may pass into 
the soil with faeces; it may there remain for some time, and then 
be taken into the ^dy of one of the lower animals, or of man, 
and give rise to a fre.sh outbreak. Kitasato and Yersin were 
both able to prove that soil and dust from infected houses contain 
the bacillus, that such bacillus is capable of inducing an attack 
of plague in the lower animals, and that flies fed on the dejecta 
or other bacillu.s-containing material, die, and in turn contain 
bacilli which are capable of setting up infection, llankin claims 
that ants may cany the plague to and from rats, and so to the 
human being. It has already been mentioned that the organism 
rapidly loses its virulence when cultivated outside the body; 
on the other hand, on being pas.scd through a series of animals 
its virulence gradually increases. 'I'hus may be explained tlie 
fact that in most outbreaks of plague there i.s an early period 
during which the death-rate is very low; after a time the per- 
centage mortality is enormously increased, the virulence of tlie 
disca.se being very great and its course rapid. There seem to 
be notable differences in the degree of susceptibility of different 
races and different individuals, and those who have passed safely 
tlirough an attack appear to have acquired a marked degree of 
immunity. 

Two methods of treatment, both of which seem to have been 
atteniled with a certain degree of success, are now being tried, 
llafikine, who was the first to produce a vaccine for the treatment of 
cholera, prepared a vaccine of a somewhat similar type Jor tlic 
treatment of plague. For this the Baalius pestts is cultivated m 
flasks of bouillon ; to this small drops or particles of ghee (Indian 
butter) are added; these form centres .uround which the organisms 
may develop. As the organisms multiply they grow down into 
the broth, but gradually liecorning fewer in number as the floating 
mass on the surface is left, they fine down to a point and so come 
To resemble stalactites. Tliese are hniken oil, from time to time, 
by shaking, others immediately beginning to form in their place. 
This mav go on for six weeks. Thu flask with its contents is then 
well shaken and heated in a water bath to 70** C. for from one to 
three hours. On testing by culture the fluid should now be sterile, 
i.e. no bacilli should remain alive, and the fluid, ready for use, may 
be injected into the subcutaneous tissues of the arm in a dose of from 
3 C.C. for a man and 2 to 2§ c.c. for a woman, children receiving rela- 
tively small amounts. A rise of temperature, followed by malaise 
ami headache, which pass off in about 24 hours, is soon noted, and 
some local swclhng and redness appear at the seat of injection. 
The Indian Flaguc Commission were satisfied that the use of this 
vaccine <Urainishes the incidence of attacks of plague, and that, 
although it «locs not confer a complete immunity against the disease, 
the case mortality is lowered. They arc of opinion also that protec- 
tion is not confi-'rred at once, but IJeut.-Coloncl Bannerman states 
that the protection is immediate and lasts for six or even twelve 
months. In the ofiicial report (Annual Rejwrt of the Sanitary 
Commissioner with the Government of India) for 1904 occurs the 
following : " I'hat its value is great is certain, not only does it largely 
diminish the danger of plague being contracted, but, if it fails to' 
]>revent the attack, the probability of a fatal event is reduced by 
one-half.” 

'this method of treatment, however, is of no avail in the case 
of patients alreaily attackwl ; for such cases Yersin 's serum treatment 
must be called in. Various other vaccines have been described, but 
all consist of some form of killed or attenuated bacilli, and the 
results attained do not vary very greatly. Yersin, who first demon- 
strated the jijague bacillus also devised the method of preparing an 
” antipest serum.” A horse was inoculated repeatedly, at intervals, 
anti with gradually increasing doses of living plague baicilli. It wa» 
afterwards found that cultures sterilized by heat served equally 
well for this inoculation of the horse and of course were much more 
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votkod with. This process ol prepAratton may have to be 
lor from nioatas to a year. The horse is then bled and 
ffom the clot Uk- serum is separated, care being taken to determine 
by injection of (he blood into inico that no living bacilli have by 
accident made their way into, and remained in, the horse's blood. 
Thp serum is not considered to be sufficiently active until a chop and 
a htdf will protect the mouse against a dose of living bacilli fated to a 
control mouse in from 48 to 60 hours. When this semm is injected 
in su/iiciontly large doses subcutaneously m mild eases, and sub- 
cutaaeoii ly and intravenously {Lancet, lOo?. i. 1287) in more severe 
Cfises in doses of 150 to 300 c.c. the results seem to be excellent, 
especially when the scrum is inic“ctecl mto the tissues around the 
bubo or swellings formed in this disease. Calmette and Salimbcni 
used the scrum in 142 eases in the Oporto oulbrcak. Amongst these 
they had a mortality of utvlcr 15 whilst amongst 72 jiatients 
not 30 treated the death-rate was over 63 %. This serum kills the 
bsicUli and at the same time neutralizes the toxin formed during 

S ie course of the disease. Tlie best rosulls arc obtained when large 
OSes are given, and when the scrum injected .subcutaneously is 
thrown into the area in winch the lymph flows towanla the bubo. 
Asia the case of the diphtheria antitoxic scrum joint pains and r.a‘:lK“s 
may follow its exliibition, but no other ill effects Jiavc been noted. 

Pneumonia. — The case in favour of acute lobar pneumonia 
being an infective disease was a very strong one, even before 
it was possible to show that a special organism bore any aetio- 
logical relation to it. In 1880, Friedlander claimed that he 
had isolated such an organism, but the pneumo-bacillus then 
described appears to be inactive as compared with the pneumo- 
coccus isolated by Fraenkel and Talamon. This latter organism 
which is usually found in the sputum, is an e.ncapsuled diplo- 
coccus. Grown on serum or agar oi-er which sterile blood 
has been smeared, it occurs as minute, glistening, rather promi- 
nent points, almost like a fine spray of water or dew. When 
the organism is cultivated in broth the capsule disappears, and 
chains of diplococci tire seen. It resembles tho influenza bacillus 
in a most remarkable manner. It may be found, in almost 
every case of pneumonia, in the “ rusty ” or “ prune-juice ” 
^utum. Injected into rabbits, it produces death with very 
great certainty; and by passing the organism through these 
animals its virulence may bo markedly increased. Like the 
influenza bacillus and even the diphtheria bacillus, this organism 
may be present in the mouth and lungs of perfectly healthy 
individuals, and it is only when the vitality of the system is 
lowered by cold or other depressing influences that pneumonia 
is induced; two factors, the presence of the bacillus and the 
lowered vitality, being both necessary for the production of this 
disease in the human subject. It is quite possible, however, 
that, as in the case of cholera, a slight inflammatory exudation 
may supply a nutrient medimn in which the bacillus rapidly 
Inquires greatly intTeased virulence, and so becomes a much' 
more active agent of infection. 

It is claimed by the brothers Klemperer, by Washbourn, and by 
others, that they have been able to produce an anli-pncumococcic 
serum, by means of which they are able to treat successfully .severe 
Cjwea of pneumonia. The cutuirhal pneumonia so frequently met 
with during the course of whooping-cough, measles and other 
specific infective fevers, is also in all jirobability due to the action of 
.<iomc organism of which the influenza bacillus and the Diplococcus 
pneumoniae are types. 

Infective meningitis iij, in most of the recent works on medicine, 
divided into four forms; (i) the acute epidemic ccrcbro-.spinal 
form; (2) a posterior basic form, which, however, is closely 
allied to the first; (3) suppurative meningitis, usually associated 
with pneumonia, erysipelas, and pyaemia; and (4) tubercular 
meningitis, due to the specific tubercle bacijlus,^ 

I. The first form, acute infective or epidemic cerebro-spinal 
meningitis, is usually associated with Weichselbaum’s Diplo- 
coccus iniracelMaris meningitidis (two clo.sely apposed disks), 
which Is found in t;he exudate, especially in the leucocytes, of 
tlie meninges of the brain and cord. It grows, as transparent 
colonies, on blood-agar at the temperature of the body, but 
dies out very rapidly unless reinoculatcd, and has little patho- 
genetic effect on any of the lower animals, though under certain 
conditions it has been found to produce meningitis when injected 
under the dura mater. 

More or less successful attempts have been made to treat acute 
epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis by means of antisera obtained 


from different sources. Flexner uses the serum of horses that have 
been highly immunized agnin.st numerous strains of the meningo- 
coccus, the process of immunization extending over four or five 
months. Meihter, Lucius and Briining supply Ruppiel's nnti- 
bacU-rial serum tlcrived from animals immunized against several 
.strains of meningococcus of high pathogenic acUvit>^ Both these 
sera may be looked ujion as polyvalent sera. Ivy Mackenzie and 
Martin, pointing out tliat the cerebro-spinal fluid, even of patients 
who have recovered from this form of meningitis, contains no anti- 
bodies, triisl and recoramendcrl injections of the patient’s own blood 
serum into the spinal canal. In all cases the action seems to be much 
the .same. The.se .sera contain immune body and complement, and 
arc distinctly bactericidal, acting on the meningococcus and render- 
ing it much more easily taken up anti dige.sted by the white blood 
coipusclcs. It is po.sfiiblc that these sera may also exert some slight 
antito.sic action, 'riie serum is injected directly into the spinal 
canal, a corresjionding tiuaiitity of the cerebro-spinal fluid having 
first been withdrawn by lumbar puncture. The treatment thus 
resembles the treatment of lockjaw, where the antitetanus scrum 
is brought as directly as possible into contact with the nerve centres. 
The do.se of these sera langes from 15 to 40 c.c. according to the 
.severity of the disease. Altliough the general mort.ility of tlie disease 
is from 50 to 80 %, it is .stated that where Flexner's scrum is used 
the mortality falls to 33 %. The result corresponds somewhat 
elo.scly to those obtained with antidiphtheria scrum in diphtheria. 
In patients injected on the first day of the dlseuso the mortality was 
only about 15 %, on and from the fourth to the seventh tLay 22 "o, 
but aiter the seventh day 3O %. From this it Is evident that although 
the scrum has a distinct effect in bringing about the phagocytosis 
of tlie meningococcus and the neutralization of the toxins produced, 
it cannot make good any damage already done to the (issues. 
Mackenzie and Martin treated 20 cases with the blood taken from 
patients suliering, or convalescent, from meningitis. Of 16 acute 
ca.scs treated 14 received serum from patients who had already 
recovered from the liisease, 8 of the jiatients recovered, G dierl, and 
2 cases which received their own semm both recovered. In tho 
presence of these anli-ccrebro-spinal-fever sera the meningeal cocci 
necome diminished in number tmd do not slain so readily, whilst, 
simultancou'.ly, the polymorpho-nuclear leucocytes seem to be dimin- 
ished in numb<*r. The serum shouM be given until the temperature 
becomes normal. Mackenzie and Martin assert that even normal 
human bloofl contains suKstanccs which are liactericidal to the 
meningeal coccus, but that these substances increase " in amount 
and activity in the blood scrum of patients suffering from an acute 
or chronic mcningococcic infection, and the serum of a patient 
recently recovered from an infection shows tlie evidence of tho 
presence of these sub-stanccs in a still greater degree." They wore 
able to demoastratc, moreover, that the destructive action on the 
cocci depends on an immune body which requires the presence of a 
complement to complete the process. The cerebro-spinal fluid differs 
from the serum in that it doe.s not contain .sulislances wliich kill 
this meningeal coccus in vitro, nor are the immune lx>dy and comple- 
ment present in the blood founil in this cerebro-spinal fluid. Hcnco 
the fifficacy of the blood when it is called upon to replace the fluid 
in the cerebrcKspinal cnnal. 

2. Posterior basic meningitis, according to Dr Still, ** is 
frequently seen during the first six months of life, a period at 
which tuberculous and epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis are 
quite uncommon.” The organism found in this disease resembles 
the diplococcus intrarellularis meningitidis very closely, but 
differs from it in that it remains alive without recultivation for 
a considerably longer period. ^ It is less pathogenetic than that 
organism, of whit h possibly it is simply a more liighly sapro- 
phytic form. This is a somewhat important point, as it would 
account for the great resemblance that exists between the 
sporadic and the epidemic forms of meningitis. 

3. In suppurative meningitis tliese two organisms may still 
be found in a certain proportion of the emses, but their place 
may be taken by the pneumococcus or Diplococcus pneumoniae 
or Fracnkel’s pneumococcus— lanceolatus — which 
appears to grow in two forms. In the first it is an encap- 
sulated organism, consisting of small oval cocci arranged in 
pairs or in .short chains; the capsule is- unstained. When the 
pneumococcus grows in chains — the second form — as when 
cultivated outside the body, on blood-.senim or on agar over 
the surface of which a small quantity of sterile blood has been 
sm^red, it produces very minute translucent colonies. Like 
Weichselbaum’s bacillus, it must be recultivated every three or 
four days, otherwise it .soon dies out. Unlike the other forms 
previously described, it may, w^hpn passed through animals, 
become extremely vinilcnt, very .small quantities being sufficient 
to kill a rabbit. Although the pneumocoems' is fo^d in the 
majority of these cases, especially in children, suppurative 
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meningitis may also accompany or follow the various diseases 
that are set up by the Streptococcus pyngeves and StrefAococcus 
erysipeUxtis ; whilst along with it staphylororci and the Bacillus 
coli communis have sometimes been found. In other cases, 
again, there is a mixed infection of the pneumococcus and the 
Streptococcus pyogenes, especially in cases of disease of the 
middle ear. As might be expected in meningitis occurring in 
connexion with the specific infective diseases, e.g. influenza and 
typhoid fever, the presence of the specific bacilli of these diseases 
may usually be demonstrated in the meningeal pus or fluid. 

4. The fourth form, iiiherntlar meningitis (acute hydrocepha- 
lus), is met with most frequently in young cliildren. It is now 
generally accepted that this condition is the result of the intro- 
duction of the tubercle bacillus mto the blood-vessels and lymph 
spaces of the meninges at the base of the brain, and along the 
fissures of Sylvius. 

Influenza. ■‘■Vrom 1889 up to Uie present time, influenza has 
every" year witlv unfailing regularity broken out in epidemic 
form in some part of the United Kingdom, and often has swept 
over the whole (’ountr}". 'I'hc fact that the period of incubation 
Ls short, and that the infective agent is extremely active at a 
very early stage of the disease, renders it one of the most rapidly- 
spreading maladies with which we have to deal. The infective 
agent, first observed by Pfeiffer and Canon, is a minute bacillus 
or diplococcus less tlian i/i* in length and 0‘5/uintluckness; it is 
found in little groups or in pairs. Each diplococcus is stained 
at the poles, a clear band remaining in the middle ; in this respect 
it rcsemblos the plague bacillus. It is found in the blood— 
though here it seems to be comparatively inactive and in 
enormous numbers in the bronchral mucus. It is irot easily 
stained in a solution of carboMuchsin, but in soine cases such 
numbers are present that a cover-glass preparation may show 
practically no other organisms'. Agar, smettred with blood, 
and inoculated, gives an alrmjst pure cultivation of very minute 
tran.sparent colonics, similar to those of the Diplococats fneu~ 
moniae, but as a rule somewhat smaller. This organism, found' 
only in cases of influenza, a'ppears to hjive the power of forming 
toxins which continue to act for some time afU‘rre<'ON»ery seems to 
have taken place; it appears to exert such a general devitalizing 
effect on the tissues- tltat micro-organisms whiclt ordinarily 
are held in check are allowed to run riot, with the result that 
catarrh, pneumonia and similar conditions are developed, 
especially w'hen cold and other lowering con<litions co-opeiate 
wth tlie poison. This toxin produces si)ecial results in those 
organs which, through o-ver-use, impiircd nutrition or disease, 
arc already only just able to carry on their work. Hence ire 
cases of influenza the cause of death is usually associated with 
the failure of some organ that Irad already been working up to 
its full capacity, and in which the margin of reserve power had 
been reduced to a minimum. It is for this reason that rest, 
nutrition, warmth and tonics are such important and successful 
factors in the treatment of this condition. 

Yellow Fever, endemic in the West Indies and the north- 
eastern coasts of South America, may become epidemic wherever 
the temperature and humidity arc high, e.'^eclally along the 
seashore in the tropical Atlantic coast of North America. It 
appears to be one of the specific infective fevers in which the 
liver, kidney, and gastro-intestinal systems, and especially 
their blood-vessels, are affected. In 1897 Sanarelli reported, 
in the Annales de Vlnstitut Pasteur, that he had found a bacillus 
in the blood-vessels of the liver and kidneys, and in the cells of 
the peritoneal fluid, but never in the alimentary tract, of yellow 
fever patients. These, he maintained, were perfectly distinct 
from the putrefactive microbes occurring in the ti.ssues in the 
later stages, their colonies not growing like those of the bacillus 
coli communis. They grow readily on all the ordinary artificial 
nutrient media, as short rods with rounded ends, usually about 
3 to 4/A in length and about half as' broad as they are long. They 
are stained by Gram’s method and readily by most of the aniline 
dyes, are ciliated, and do not liquefy gelatine. They flourish 
specially well alongside moulds, in the dark, in badly-ventilated, 
\wnn, moist places, and remainalive for some time in sea-water : 
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these facts, as Sanarelli points out, may afford an explanation 
of the sjjecial persistence of yellow fever in old, badly-ventilated 
ships, and in dark, dirty and insanitary sea-coast towns. Once 
the organism, whatever it may be, finds its way into the system, 
it soon makes it.s presence felt, and toxic symptoms arc developed^ 
The temperature rises; tlie pulse, at first rapid’, grathially slows 
down; ami after some time persistent vomiting of bile comes 
on. At the end of three or four days the temperature and pulse 
fall, and there is a period during which the patient appears 
comparatively well; this is followed in a few hours by icterus 
and scanty secretion of urine. There may be actual anuria, 
or the small (juantity of unite passed may be loaded -with casts 
and albumen delirium, convulsions and haemorrhages from 
all llte mucons surfaces may now occur, or secondary infec tions 
of various kinds, boils, abscesses, suppurations and septicaemia, 
may result. These often prove fatal when the patient appears 
to be almost convalescent from the original disease. As regards 
prognosis, it Itas hem found that the “ lower the initial tempera- 
ture the milder will the case be ” (Maepherson). An initial 
temperature of 106® F. is an exceedingly unfavourable sign. 
Patients addicted to the use of alcohol arc, as a rule, much more 
severely affected than are others. Treatment is principally 
directed towards prevention and towards the alleviation of 
symptoms, though Sanarelli has hopes tliat an “ anti ’’-serum 
m:)ty be useful. More recently S. Flexner, working with the 
Anu*ri(-an Commission, isolated another organism, w'hirh, he 
maintains, is the pathogenetic agent ire the production of yellow 
fever; w'lulst Durham and Myers maintain that a small bacillus 
previously observed by G. M . Sternberg and others is the true 
cause of tlus disease. 

Professor Boyce, enumerating the hypotheses as to the cause of 
yellow fever, points out that as in the case of malaria, suspicion 
turned to “ that form of Miasm -which was supposed to arise 
from the mixture, in a marsh or on a mod flat, of salt with fresh 
W’ater.” Tt was early recognized that yellow fever was not 
carried directly from person to person, but little of definite 
character was known as to tire poison and the method of its 
dissemination, and Fcrgiisson states that “ it is' a terrestrial 
poisoai which high atmospheric heat generates amongst the 
newly arrived, and without that heat it cannot c.xist.” The 
following passage from Benuperthuy (see his collected papers 
published in 1891) is quoted by Boyce : “ But rubbish I the 
small amount of sulphuretted hydrogen or marsh gas which 
might arise from a marsh could not possibly hurt a fly, much 
less a man. It is not that, it is a mosriuito cuHcd in- Curaana 
Uie * Zancudo bobo,* the striped or domestic mosquito.’* 
Bcaupertliu^, recently as he wrote, then stood almost alone- 
in this opinion. Now we know that yellow fever, in common 
with other specific diseases, is caused by the action of an organized 
virus* The search for a vegetable parasite, bacillus or micro- 
coccus, as above indicated, has been very close and strenuous, 
but it may now be held that up to the present no bacillus or' 
micrococcus, well authenticated as capable of causing yellow 
fever, has been discovered. Latterly a search has been made for 
protozoal organisms, organisms similar to those present in the 
blood of malarious patients and like conditions, or for spiro- 
chactes similar to those associated with relapsing fever, and 
Boyce draws attention to the fact that a spirochaetc has recently 
been identified in the tissues taken from cases of yellow fever. 
It has however been demonstrated that the virus, whatever it 
may be, is carried by a species of mosquito; this seems to favour 
the protozoan hypothesis, especially as it is found that the 
Stegomyia fasciata, Fab. (or S. calopits, Meig,), after taking the 
blood from an infected patient is not infective immediately 
but only becomes capable of infecting by its bite at the end 
of twelve days. It would appear therefore that residence 
in this mosquito is necessary for the material to become- 
fully infective. During this period some special meta- 
morphosis may occur, a metamorphosis essential to the- 
development of the parasite, or, on the other hand, tJie time 
may be required for it to make its way to some position front 
.which it may emerge from the mosquha when that irtsect 
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" strikes.” In the interval between the bite of an infected 
Stegomyia and the appearance of the disease (5 or 6 days) the 
blood of the patient contains a virus which, when taken into the 
mosquito, may develop into the infective material; moreover, 
this vims persists alive and active for three days after the 
disease is fully developed, but at the end of this time it dis- 
appears, so far, at any rate, as its infective power is concerned, 
from the blood, secretions and tissues of the patient. Further, 
there is no evidence that the infective virus is ever transmitted 
directly from the patient in secretions or in fact in anything 
but blood or blood-serum. The infective material, then, is present 
in the human subject for about eight days, during which the 
blood and even the blood -serum may serve as a vehicle for 
the infective agent. If during this period the patient is bitten 
by the Stegomyia the mosquito cannot distribute the infection for 
twelve days, but after this the power of transmitting reinfection 
persists for weeks and even months during cold weather when 
the insect is torpid. As soon, however, as the warm weather 
comes round and the mosquito becomes active and again begins 
to bite there is evidence tliat it still maintains its power of 
transmitting infection ; indeed Boyce states that mostjuitoes 
infected in one year are capable of transmitting infection and 
starting a fresh epidemic in the following warm season. When 
it is remembered that a mosquito by a single bite is cap.able of 
setting up an attack of the disease, wc see how important is 
this question. 

The Stegomyia, known as the domestic or house mosquito, 
is spoken of as the “Tiger ” mosquito, “Scots’ Grey,” or “ Black 
and White Mosquito,” from the fact that there is “a lyre- 
shaped pattern in white on the back of the thorax, transverse 
white bands on the alxlomen, and white .spots on the sides of 
the thorax ; while the legs have white bands with the last hind 
tarsal joint also white ” (Boyce). It is also spoken of as the 
“ cistern mosquito,” as it breeds in the cisterns, barrels, water 
butts, &c., containing the only water-supply of many hou.scs. 
It may pass through its various stages of development in any 
small ye-ssels, but the larvae arc not usually found in natural 
collections of water, such as gutters, pools or wells, if 
the ovipositing insect can gain access to cleaner and purer 
water. 

The egg of the Stegomyia deposited on the water develops in 
from 10 to 20 hours into the larvarform, the so-called ” wiggle- 
waggle.” It remains in this stage for from i to 8 days, then 
becomes a pupa, and within 48 hours becomes a fully developed 
mosquito. The larvae can only develop if they are left in 
water, though a veiy small amount of water will serve to keep 
them alive. The eggs on the other hand arc very resistant, 
and even when removed from water may continue viable for 
as long a period as three months. The Stegomyia affects clean 
water-butts and cisterns by preference. Con.scqucntly its 
pre.sence is not confined to unhygienic di.stricts; they may, 
however, “ seek refuge for breeding purpo.scs in the .shallow 
street draias and wells in the town.” The Stegomyia docs not 
announce its advent and attack by a “ ping ” such as that made 
by the Anopheles, it works perfectly noiselessly and almost 
ceaselessly (from 3 p.m. to early morning) so that any human 
beings in its neighbourhood are not safe from its attacks either 
afternoon or night. 

The most important prophylactic measures against the Stego- 
myia are ample mosquito nets “ wdth a gauge of eighteen 
meshes to the inch ” (Boyce), so arranged that the person sleeping 
may not come near the net; these nets should be used not only 
at night but at the afternoon siesta. Then the living room 
should be screened against the entrance of these pests, thorough 
ventilation should be secured; and all pools and stagnant waters, 
especially in the neighbourhood of houses, should be drained, 
water-butts and cisterns should be screened and all stagnant 
waters oiled with kerosene or petroleum, where drainage is 
impossible. What has been done through the carrying out 
of these and similar measures may be gathered from the record 
of the Panama Canal. In 1884 the French Panama C^nal 1 
Company, employing from 15,000 to 18,000 men, lost by death 


I 60 per 1000 annually (in 18S5 over 70 per looo). In 1904, 
when the Americans had taken over the work of construction, 
Col.W. C. Gorgas undertook to clear the country of the Stegomyia, 
and within two or three years yellow fever had been eradicated. 
The death-rate from malaria was also greatly diminished, and 
by the end of 1907 the death-rate per annum amongst 45,000 
workers was only 18 per 1000, a lower death-rate than is met with 
in many large English towns. Similar examples might be cited 
from other places, but the above is sufficiently striking to carry 
conviction that the methods employed in carrying on the 
w'arfare against tropical diseases have been attended with 
unexampled success. These diseases, at one time so greatly 
feared, are now so much under control that some one has said 
“ ere long we shall be sending our patients to th«s tropics in search 
of a health resort.” 

iVrtVs disease, a fUscasc which may be considered along with 
acute yellow atrophy and yellow fever, is one in which there is an 
acute febrile condition, associated with jaumlicc, inflamm.ation of 
the kidney and enlargement of the splct'n. It ai)])ears to be a toxic 
condition of a less acute character, however, than the other two, 
in which the functions and structure of the liver and kidney are 
sjKJcially intcrfcrcel with. There is a marked affection of the gastro- 
intestinal system, and the nervous system is also in .some cases 
profoundly involved. Haemorrhage into the mucous and serous 
membranes is a marked feature. The liver cells and kidney epithe- 
lium unilergo fatty changes, though in the c.'irlicr stages there is a 
cloudy swelling, probably also toxic in origin. Organisms of the 
Proteus group, which appear to have the jotwct, in certain circuin- 
sfcinccs, of forming toxic substances in larger quantities than can be 
reatlily destroyed by the liver, and which then make their appear- 
ance' in the kidney and spleen, are suiiposcd to be the cause of tliis 
condition. 

Diphtheria . — In regard to no disease has medical opinion under- 
gone greater modificiition than it has in respect of diphtheria. 
Accurately applied, bacteriology has here gained one of its 
greatest triumplis. Not only have the aetiology and diagnosis 
of this disease been made clear, but knowledge acquired in 
connexion with the production of the disease has been applied 
to a most successful method of treatment. In 1875 Klebs 
described a small bacillus with rounded ends, and with, here 
and there, small clear unstained spaces in its substance. He, 
however, also described streptococci as present in certain cases 
of diphtheria, and contiucled that there must be two kinds ot 
diphtheria, one associated with each of these organisms. In 
1883 he again took up the question; and in the following year 
Loeffler gave a systematic description of what is now known 
as the Klebs-Loeffler bacillus, which was afterwards proved by 
Roux and Yersin and many other observers to be the causa 
causans of diphtheria. This bacillus is a slightly-curved rod 
with rounded, pointed, or club-shaped end or ends (see Plate 
II. fig. 9). It IS usually from i'2 to 5/4 or more in length and 
from 0 3 to o-5/a in breadth; rarely it may be considerably 
larger in both dimensions. It is non-motilc, and may exhibit 
great variety of form, according to the age of the culture and the 
nature of the medium upon which it is growing. It is stained 
by Gram’s method if the decolorizing process be not too pro- 
longed, and also by Loefller’s methylene-blue method. Except 
in the very young forms, it is readily recognizable by a series 
of transverse alternate stained and unstained bands. The 
bacillus may be wedge-shaped, spindle-shaped, comma-shaped 
or ovoid. In the shorter forms the polar staining is usually well 
marked; in the longer bacilli, the transverse striation. Very 
characteristic club-shaped forms or branching filaments are met 
M'ith in old cultures, or where there is a superabundance of nutri- 
tive material. In what may be called the handle of the club 
the banded appearance is specially well marked. These specific 
bacilli are found in large numbers on the surface of the diphther- 
itic membrane (Plate II. fig. 10), and may easily be detached 
for bacteriological examination. In certain cases they may be 
found by direct microscopic examination, especially when they 
are stained by Gram’s method, but it is far more easy to demon- 
strate their presence by the culture method. On Loefflcr’s 
special medium the bacilli flourish so well at body-temperature— 
about 37° C. — that, like the cholera bacillus, they outgrow the 
other organisms present, and may be obtained in comparatl . ely 
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pure culture. Distinct colonies may often be found as early 
as the eighth or twelfth hour of incubation; in from eighteen to 
twenty-four hours they appear as rounded, elevated, moderately 
translucent, greyish white colonies, with a yellow tinge, the 
surface moist and the margins slightly irregular or .scalloped. 
They are thicker and somewhat more opaque in the centre. 
When the colonies are few and widely separated, each may grow 
to a considerable size, 4 to 5 mm. ; but when more numerous and 
closer together, they remain small and almost invariably discrete, 
with distinct intervals between them. In older growths the 
central opacity becomes more marked and the crenation more 
distinct, the moist, shiny appearance being lost. When the 
surface of the serum is dry, the growth, as a rule, does not attain 
any very large size. 

These “ pure ” colonies, when sown in slightly alkaline broth, 
grow with great vigour; and if a small amount of such a 48 
hours’ culture be injected under the skin of a guinea-pig, the 
animal succumbs, with a marked local reaction and distinct symp- 
toms of toxic poisoning very simikr to those met with in cases of 
diphtheria of the human subject. Roux and Yersin demonstrated 
that the poison was not contiiined in the bodies of the bacilli, 
but that it was formed and thrown out by them from and into 
the nutrient medium. Moreover, they could produce all the toxic 
symptoms, the local reactions, and even the paralysis which 
often follows the disease in the human subject, by injecting the 
culture from which they had previously removed the whole of 
the diphtheria bacilli by filtration. This cultivation, then, 
contains a poisonous material, which, incapable of multiplying 
in the tissues, may be given in carefully graduated doses. If, 
therefore, there is anything in the theory that tissues may be 
gradually “acclimatized” to the poisons of these toxic substances, 
they saw that it should be possible to prove it in connexion 
with this disease. Behring, going still further, found that tlie 
tissues so acclimatized have the power of producing a substance 
capable of neutralizing the toxin, a substance which, at first 
confined to the cells, when formed in large (Quantities overflows 
into the fluids of the blood, with which it is distributed through- 
out the body. The bulk of this toxin-neutralizing substance 
remains in the blood-scrum after S(;paraLion of the clot. In 
proof of this he showed that (i) if this serum be injected into 
an animal before it is inoc'ulatecl with even mcjre than a lethal 
dose of the diphtheria bacillus or its products, the animal 
remains perfectly well; (2) a certain quantity, of this serum, 
mixed with diphtheria toxin and injected into a guinea-pig, gives 
rise to no ill effects; and (3) that even when injected some 
hours after the bacillus or its toxins, the serum is still capable 
of neutralizing the action of these substances. In these experi- 
ments we have the germ of the present antitoxic treatment 
which has so materially diminished the percentage mortality 
in diphtheria. This serum may also be used as a prophylactic 
agent. 

The antitoxic serum as now used is prepanj<l by injecting into 
the subcutaneous tissues of a horse the products of the diphtheria 
bacillus. The bacillus, grown in broth containing peptone ami 
blood-serum or blofid-plasma, is filtered and heated to a temperature 
of 68“ or 70“ C. for one hour. It then contains only a small amount 
of active toxin, but injected into the liorsc it renders that animal 
highly insusceptible to the action of strong diiditheria toxins, and 
even induces the production of a considerable amount of antitoxin. 
This production of antitoxin, however, may be accelerated by sub- 
sequent repeated injections, with increasing doses of strong 
diphtheria toxin, which may be so powerful that ^ to of a drop, or 
even less, is a fatal dosu for a medium-sized guinea-pig. The anti- 
toxic scrum so prejiarcd may contain 200, 400. Ooo or even more 
" units " of antitoxin per c.c. — the unit being that quantity of 
antitoxin that will so far neutralize 100 lethal doses (a lethal dose is 
thf smallest (jiiantiLy that will kill a 250-gratnnu? guinea-pig on the 
fiftii day) of toxin for a zsc-gnamme 'guinea-pig, that the animal 
continues alive on the fifth day from the injection. 'I'his, however, 
is a purely arbitrary .standard of neutralizing power, as it is found 
that, owing to the comjilicated structure of the toxin, the neutraliz- 
ing and the lethal poweis do not always go hand in haml; but as the 
toxin used in testing the antitoxin is always compared with the 
original standard, accurate results arc easily obtained. 

Diphtheria, though still prevalent in cities, has now lo.st many 
of its terrors. In the large hospitals under the Metropolitan 


Asylums Board the death-rate fell from nearly 40 % in 1889 
to under 10 % in 1903; and if antitoxin be given as soon as the 
disease manifests itself, the mortality is brought down to a very 
insignificant figure. It has been maintained that as soon as 
antitoxin came into use the number of cases of paralysis increased 
rather than diminished. Thi.s may be readily understood when 
it is borne in mind that many patients recover under the use 
of antitoxin who would undoubtedly have .succumbed in the 
pre-antitoxin days; and it cannot be too strongly insisted that 
although the antitoxin introduced neutralizes the free toxin 
and prevents its further action on the tissues, it cannot entirely 
neutralize that which is already acting on the cells, nor can it 
make good damage already done before it is injected. Even 
allowing that antitoxin is not accountable for the whole of the 
improvement in the percentage mortality statistics since 1896, it 
has undoubtedly accounted for a very large proportion of 
recoveries. Antitoxin often cuts short functional albuminuria, 
but it cannot repair damage already done to the renal epithelium 
before the antitoxin was given. The clinical evidence of the 
value of antitoxin in the relief that it affords to the patient 
is even more important than that derived from the consideration 
of statistics. 

The diphtheria baeilhis or its poison acts locallv as a caustic and 
irritant, and generally or constitutionally as a protoplasmic poison, 
the mo.st evident lc.sions proiluced by it being degeneration of iicrve.s 
and muscles, and, in acute cases, changes in the waits of the blood- 
vessels. Other organisms, streptococci or staphylococci, when 
present, may umioubtt'dly increase the mortality by producing 
secondary complications, which end in suppuration. Diiihthetia 
bacilli may also be iound in pus, as in the discharges from cases of 
otorrhoca. 

Tetanus (Lockjaw ). — Although tetanus was one of the later 
diseases to which a definite micro-organismal origin could be 
assigned, it has long been looked upon as a dis(;a.se typii'al of 
the ” septii' ” group. In 1885 Nicolaier described an organism 
multiplying outside the body and capable of setting up tetanus, 
but this was only obtained in pure culture by Kitasato, a 
Japanese, and by the Italians in 1889. It has a very character- 
istic scries of appearances at different .stages of its development. 
First it grows as long, very slender threads, which rapidly break 
up into shorter sections from 4 to 5 /a in length (see Plate II. fig. 
11). In these shorter rods spores may appear on the .second or up 
to the seventh day, according to the temperature at which the 
growth occurs. The rods then assume a very characteristic pin or 
drumstick form; they are non-motilc, arc somewhat rounded at 
the ends, and at one end the spore, which is of greater diameter 
than the rod, causes a very considerable expansion. Before 
.spornlation the organisms are distinctly motile, occurring in rods 
of different lengths, in most cases surrounded by bundles of lieau- 
tiful flagella, which at a later stage arc thrown off, the presence 
of flagella corresponding very closely with the “ motile ” period. 
The bacillus grows best at the temperature of the body; it 
becomes inactive at 14° C. at the one extreme, and at from 42° 
to 43° C. at the other; in the latter case involution forms, clubs 
and branching and degenerated forms, often make their appear- 
ance. It is killed by exposure for an hour to a temperature of 
from 60° to 65° C. ; the spores however are very resistant to the 
action of heat, as they withstand the temperature of boiling 
water for .several minutes. The organism has been found in 
garden earth, in the excrement of animals —horses - and in 
dust taken from the streets or from living-rooms, especially 
when it has been allowed to remain at rest for a considerable 
period. It has also been demonstrated in, and separated from 
the pus of wounds (.see Plate II. fig. 12) in patients suffering 
from lockjaw, though it is then invariably found associated 
with the micro-organisms that give rise to supjmration. 

It is important to remember that this tiacillus i.s a strict anaerobe, 
and can only grow when free oxypen has bi.-en removed from the 
cultivation metlium. It may be cultivated in Rt'laline to which has 
been added from 2 to 3 % of prape-supur, when, along the line of the 
stab culture, it forms a delicate growth, almost like a fir-tree, the 
tip of which never comes finite to the surface of the gelatine. The 
most lnxuri,ant growth — evidenced by the longest branches — occurs 
in the depth of the gelatine away from free oxygen. After a time the 
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gelatine becomes sticky, and then undergoes slow liquefaction, the 
grourtb sinking and leaving the upper layers comparatively dear. 
This organism is not an obligate parasite, but a facultative; ft may 
grow outside the body and remain alive for long periods. 

Lockjaw is most common amongst agricultural labourers, 
gardeners, soldiers on campaign, in lho.se who go about with 
bare feet, or who, like young children, arc liable to get their 
knees or hands accidentally wounded by rough contact with 
the ground. Anything whidi devitalizes the tissues — such as 
cold, bruising, malnutrition, the action of otlier oi^^anisms and 
their products— may all be predisposing factors, m so far as 
they place the tissue at a disadvantage and allow of the multipli- 
cation and development of the specific bacillus of tetanus. In 
order to produce the disease, it is not sufficient merely to inocu- 
late tetanus bacilli, especially w’here resistant animals are 
concerned : they must be injected along with some of their 
toxins or with other organisms, the presence of wliioh seems I0 
increase the power of, or assist, the tetanus organism, by divert- 
ing the activity of the cells and so allowing the bacillus to 
develop. The {xiison formed by this organism resembles the 
enzyme.s and diphtheria poison, in that it Is dtistroyed at a 
temperature of 65° C. in about five minutes, and even at tlie 
temperature of the Iwdy soon loses its strength, although, when 
kept on ice and protecterl from the action of light, it rcUiins its 
specific properties for months. Though slowly formed, it is 
tremendously potent, part of a drop (the five-millionth 

part of a c.c.) of the broth in which an active culture has been 
sillowed to grow for three weeks or a month being sufficient to 
kill a mouse in twenty-four hours, -3^5 jy of a drop killing a rabbit, 

a dog, or of a drop a fowl or a* pigeon ; it is from 100 to 400 
limes as active as strychnine, and 400 times as poisonous a.s 
atropine. It has been obsen-cd tliat, quite apart from size, 
animals exhibit diflerent degrees of susceptibility. Frogs kept 
at their ordinary temperature are exceedingly insusi^eptiblc, 
l)ut when they are kept warm it is possible to tetanize them, 
though only after a somewhat prolonged inaibation period, such 
as is met with in very chronic cases of tetanus in the human 
subject. In experimentally-produced tetanus the spasms 
usually commence and are most pronounced in the muscles near 
the site of inoculation. It was at one time supposed that tliis 
Avas because the poison acted directly upon the nerve tennina- 
tions, or possibly upon the muscles; but as it is now known that 
it acts directly on the cells of the central nervous system, it 
may, as in the case of rabies, find its way along the lympiiatic 
channels of the nerves to those points of the central nervous 
system with which these nerves arc directly connected, spasms 
occurring in the course of the muscular distribution of the nerves 
that receive their impulses from the cells of that area. As the 
nmount of toxin introduced may be contained in a very small 
(juantity of fluid and still lie very dilute, the local reaction of the 
connective-tissue cells may be exceedingly slight; cunsequenlly 
a very small wound may allow of the introdui'tion of a s’trong 
poisonous dose. Many of the cases of so-called kliopathic 
tetanus are only idiopathic because the wound is trifling in 
character, and, unless suppuration has taken place, has healed 
rapidly after the poison has been introduced. In tetanus, as 
in diphtheria, the organisms producing the poLson, if found in 
the body at all, are developed only at the seat of inoculation; 
they do not make their way into the surrounding tissues. In 
this we have an explanation of the fact that all the earlier 
experiments with the blood from tetanus patients gave absolutely 
negative results. It is sometimes .stated that the production 
of tetanus toxin in a wound soon ceases, owing to the arrest of 
the development of the bacillus, even in cases that ultimately 
succumb to the disca.se. Roux and Vaillard, however, maintain 
that no case of tetanus can be treated with any prospect of success 
unless the focus into which the bacilli liave been introduced is 
freely removed. The anti tetanus serum was the first antitoxic 
serum produced. It is found, however, that though the anti- 
tctanic serum is capable of acting as a prophj^lactic, and of 
preventing the appearance of tetanic symptoms m animals that 
arc afterwords, or simultaneously, inject^ with tetanus toxin, 


it does not give very satiofactwy results whw it ss injected after 
tetanic symi>toms have made their appearance. It would 
appear tliat in such cases the tetanus poison has become too 
firmly bound up with the protoplasm of the nerve cells, and has 
already done a considerable amount of damage. 

(b) More Chronic Injective Diseases {Tissue Parasites). 

Tuberculosis . — In no quarter of the field of preventive medicine 
have more important results accrued from tlie discover}' of a 
specific infective organism than in the case of Koch’s demon- 
stration and separation in pure vulture of the tubercle l^acillus 
and the association of tliis baciilu.s with the transmitsion of 
tuberculosis. In connexion with diagnosis — both directly from 
observation of the organism in the sputum and urine of tuber- 
culous patients, and indirect^ through the tuberculin test, 
especially on animals — this discovery has been of A er>' great 
importance ; and tlirough a study of the life-hl.story of the baciilu.s 
and its relation to animal tissues much has been learned as to 
the prevention of tuberculosis, and something even as to 
methods of treatment. One of the great difficulties met with 
in the earlier periods of the study of this organism n as its .slow, 
though persistent, growth. At first cultivations in fluid media 
were not kept sufficiently long under observation to allow’ of its 
growth; it was exceedingly difficult to obtain pure cultures, and 
then to keep Uiem, and in impure cultures the tubercle bacilli 
were rapidly overgrown. Taken directly from the body, they 
do not grow on most of the ordinary media, and it was only 
when Koch used solidified blood-serum that he succeeded in 
obtaining pure cultures. Though they may now be demon- 
.stcated by what appear to be very simple methods, before these 
methods were dcA’iscd it was practically impossible to obtain 
any satisfactory results. 

The principle involved in the staining of the tubercle bacillus 
is that when once it has taken up fuebsin, or gentian Aiolct, it 
retains the stain much more firmly than do most organisms and 
tissues, so that if a specimen be thoroughly stained w ilh fuchsin 
and then decolorized by a mineral add — 25 % of sulphuric acid, 
say— although the colour is washed out of the tissnc.s and most 
other organisms, the tuberde bacilli retain it; and e\'en after 
the section has been stained with methylene-blue, to bring tlie 
other tissues and organisms into view, these bacilli still remain 
bright red, and stand out prominently on a blue background. 
If a small fragment of tuberculous tis.siic be pounded in a sterile 
mortar and smeared over the surface of inspissated blood-serum 
solidified at a comparatively low temperature, and if exaporation 
be prevented, dry scaly growths make their appearance at the 
end of some fourteen days. If lliese be reinonilatcd through 
several generations, they ultimately assume a more haprojibylic 
character, and will grow in broth containing 5 % of gb eerin, or 
on a peptone beef-agar to which a similar quantity of glycerin 
has been added. On these media the tubercle bacillus grows 
more luxuriantly, though after a time its virulence appears to be 
diminished. On blood-serum its virulence is preserved for long 
periods if successive cultivations be made. It occurs in the 
tissues or in cultivations as a delicate rod or thread i'5 to ^•5/* in 
length and about 0*2 to 0*5/* in thickness (see Plate II. fig. 15). 
It is usually slightly curved, and two rods may be arranged end to 
end at an open angle. There is some doubt as to whether tubercle 
bacilli contain spores, but little masses of deeply-stained proto- 
plasm can be seen, alternating with clear spaces within the 
sheath; these clear spaces have been held to be spores. This 
organism is found in the lungs and sputum in various forms of 
consumption; it is met with in tuberculous ulcers of the intestine, 
in the lymph spaces around the vessels in tuberculous meningitis, 
in tuberculous nodules in all parts of the body, and in tuberculons 
disease of the skin — lupus. It is found also in the tuben'ulous 
lc.sions of animals; in the throat-glands, tonsils, spleen and bones 
of the pig; in the spleen of the liorse; and in the lungs and pleura 
of the cow. Tubcrt'ulosis may be produced artificially by inject- 
ing the tubercle bacillus into animals, some being much more 
suscepi ible than othcr.s. Milk drawm from an udder in which there 
are breaking-down tuberculous foci, may contain an enormoua 
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number of active tubercle bacilli; and pigs fed upon this 
milk deA'elop a typical tuberculosis, commencing in the gknds 
of the throat, which can be traced from point to point, with the 
Utmost precision. It must be assumed that what tadees place 
in the pig may also take place in tlie human subject; and a 
sufficient number of oases are now on record to show that the 
swallowing of tuberculous material is a cause of tuberculosis, 
especially amongst children and adolescents. Inhaled tubercle 
bacilli from the recently-dried sputum of phlliisical patients, like 
milk derived from lubenulous udders, may set up tuberculosis 
of the lungs or of the alimentary tract, especially when the epithe- 
lial layer Ls unhealthy or imperfect. The two main causes of 
the prevalence of tuberculosis in the human subject are : (i) 
tubercle bacilli may become so modified that they can flourish 
saprophytically ; as yet it has not been jiossible to trace the 
exact conditions under which they live, but wc arc gradually 
coming to recognize that, although when they come from the 
body they are almost obligate parasites, they m.ay gradually 
acfiuire saprophytic characters. (2) Many of the domestic 
animals are readily infected with tuberculosis, and in turn may 
become additional centres from which infection may radiate. 

Koch's tuberculin has been of inestimable value in the early 
diagnosis of tuberculosis, especially in animals. 

Tuberculin, from which the tuberculin test derives its n.ame, 
consists of the products of tJie tuln rcle bacillus when grown lor a 
month or six weeks in peptone meat-broth to wliich a small propor- 
tion, say a or 0%, of glycerin has boon ad<led, 'I'hc tubercle b.aeilli 
are then killed at boihng-terniieratnrc, and are partially removed liy 
bcilunentation, and completely by liltration through a Berkfehl 
or P.isteiir-ChamberJand filter. If a larye dose of this filtered fluul 
be injected under the skin of a healthy man or lirnte, it is jiossible 
to prodneo some local swelling and to induce a rise of temperature; 
but in a similar patient suitering Irom tuberculosis a very much 
smaller doso (one which does not aft(*ct the healthy individual in 
the sliglitesL degree) is sufficient to briiig about the clwirat leiislic 
swelling and rise 01 temperature. To obtain trustworthy results 
the dosage must always be carefully attendetl to. The reaction is 
only obtidned under certain w’cll-defined conditions. Driven 
animals seldom, if ever, react jiroperly. Cattle to be tested should 
be allowed to remain at rest for soine time; they .should be well 
I'fl. and be carefully protected from cold or draughts. After an 
jnj(.x:tion of tuberculin into the subcutaneou.s tissne.s (nsii.ally in 
front of the shoulder or on the chc.sl-wall) they should be kept under 
the same con(Ulioa.s and should be watched very carefully; the tem- 
perature shoiiM be taken at the sixth hour, niul every three hours 
afterwards up to the twenty first or even twenty-fonrth hour. If 
duning this time the temperature rises to loj." F., there Can l>o little 
doubt that the animal is tuberculous; but if it remains under 10^®, 
the animal must bo comdilered free from disease : it the temperature 
remains between these points the c.ise is a doubtful one, and, accord- 
ing to Sir John M'Fadycan, should be rctc.stod at the end of a month. 
It is interesting to note that the test is not trustworthy in the c;ise 
of animals in which tuberculosis is far advancctl, especially when the 
tcmpeniLurc is already high — 103° F. In such ca.ses, however, it 
is an easy matter to iliagnose the disease by the ordinary clinical 
methods. At first objections were raised to this lest on two grounds : 
(i) that mistakes in diagnosis are sometimes made; {2) that tuber- 
culin may affect the milk of healthy animals into which it is injcctcil. 
As the methods of u.sing the tuberculin have been j-HTfecttsl, ami as 
the conditions under which the reaction is obtained have U'comc 
better known, mist.ikc3 have rapidly become fewer; whilst it has 
been amply proved that tuberculin has not the slightest (letcriorating 
effect on the quality of the milk. 

Tuliercuhn and similar .substances arc sometimes used as sjiocific 
reagents in the diagnosis of tuberculosis in the human subject. When 
small ipiantitics of old tuberculin are injected subcutaneously into a 
tuberculous p.aticnt in rvliom, however, no tubcfclc bacilli may I>e 
demonstrable, the teftiperaturo begins to rise in six or eight hours 
and continues to rise for twelve hours or, in rare cases, for an even 
longer period, a rise of a .single degree being c<in.-adored sufficient to 
iniHcatc the presence of the disease. Along with this there is usually 
some swelling and tendemvss, with perhaps rcilness at the sc.at of 
injection, whilst there is also some eviclertce of a vascular congestion 
in the neighbourhootl of any tuljerculous lesion. A iiecond method 
of applying tuberculin as a diagnostic reagent is that ot Pirquet, 
who, after diluting old tuberculin with two p.arts of normal saline 
solution and one part of carbolic glycerin, places a drop of the 
mixture on tlie skin and scrapes away the epidermis in lines with 
" a small dental burr.” 'I'he skin is similarly treatwl with normal 
saline .some 2 or 3 in, away from that at which the tuberculin is used, 
in the tuberculin area a little papule develop; this may become 
a vesicle, surrounded by slight redness and swelling (in the " saline ” 
area m^tbing of the kind app<«rs). The swelling 1 »*gins about six 
hours after the scarification is made and continues to increase for 


24 hours. T?cactions, however, arc obtained by this test in patients 
who are not suffering from any active tubcrculat lesion, whilst oh the 
other hantl hi certain cases it fails to indicate the presence of tubercle 
when it is. undoubtedly there. Calmette's or WoUT-Ei.sner’.s ophthal- 
mic reaction test, a third nudhod of using tuberculin, consists in 
dropping a weak solnlion of tuberculin into the conjunctival sac Ot 
one eye; this is followed by a mild attack of conjunctivitis dr 
inflammation ul the eye in the tuberculous patient, whilst in the 
normal patient no such iaflanniiation should appear. Although this 
test appeiirs to be of coiisideiablc \'<ilue, it fails to give any infonna- 
lion in cases of advanced tuberculosis, of gencnil miliary tuber- 
culosis and of tubciculoiis miiiingilis. It certainly ]>osscsse& one 
great advantage over the others -it does not give any reaction in 
the presence of dormaiil liihcrcle in persons clinically sound and 
healthy. 'Hie inflaminalion of the eye may, howcv'ci, be .so acute, 
especially where strong solutions of tuberculin arc used, that 
consiflenablc damage may bo done, more especially should there h6 
any dorniaut disease of the eye. It must be remembered that m all 
these tests the exhibition of tuberculin increases for a time tlio sensi 
tiveness of the patient c.ich lime it is administered. It sets up a 
negative jdiasc, u.s already described, and renders the patient marc 
susceptible to the ac I ion of a fresh do-.e. It i.s evident, therefore, 
that the c.ircful worker wishing to obhiin minimal effects will give 
small doses and grailually repial these as he may fiiul necessary. 

In 1890 Koch, whose brilliant researches on tuberculosis 
had opened up a new field of in\'Cstigation and had inspired nOw 
hope in the breasts of patients and physicians alike, followed up 
his method of diagnosis with a method of vaccination with the 
products of the tubercle bacillus separated from glyccrinatcd 
broth culture after the vitality of the bacilli had been destroyed. 
As is freijuently the case with new remedii's, tliis was used so 
indiscriminately that it soon fell into ilisrepute. The results 
in certain cases, hfmever, were so successful that careful invest^ 
gations into the character and action of tuberculin and into the 
condition.s under which it may be used with advantage were 
undertaken. Tulx^rculins composed of the triturated bodies of 
tubercle bacilli, of the external seiTelions of these bacilli, and <rf 
their various constituents in different combination?, were experi- 
mented with, but at the present time Koch’s two tuberculins — 
especially his new tuberculin — hold the field. The “ old 
tuberculin ” consists of the glycerin broth culture of the tulteix'le 
biicilli mentioned above. 'I'he new tuberculin consi.sls of the 
ccntrifiigalizcd deposit from a saline solution of the extract of 
the triturated dead tubercle bacilli; this is stored in small tubes, 
each containing two milligrammes of solid substance. This is 
diluted with distilled water containing 20 % of glycerin, great 
care being taken to maintain the sterility of the solution. The 
dose is usually from ^ to -ixyVrr milligramme for au 

adult, increasing to according to Sir A. Wright it should 

not go beyond tins. 

Pvrhaps no one has done more to roliabilitato the tuberculin 
trcatmi-nt than -Sir Almroth Wright, who after a long series of 
experiments devised what he culled the tnbcrcnlo-c^sonic index, 
.about which a few words m.T.y be of int«»rest. It is well-knowrt 
that certain cells in the human blood have the power of taking 
bacteria into their substance and Uierc digesting them. This, the 
so-called " phagocytic jiovver ” of Melchnikofl, wa.s found to vary 
somcw’hal under dilferent conditions, and Wright set Inmsclf to 
determine, if possible, what were the factors that inoflified this 
vAiiabilitv, He found that the white bhwil corpuscles, the poly- 
morphonuclear cells, whether from healthy or tuberculous jatients, 
alway.s sliuavotl piaclically the same phagocytic activity when 
mixed with a fine emulsion of tubercle b.icilli and the serum fioiU 
a healthy patient. If, however, corpu^icles from the same indi vi^lunls, 
whether healthy or tubcrcnlou.=?, were allowril to act upon tlic bacilli 
in the presence of serum drawn from a tuberculous ixitient, one of 
three things might happen : (i) the bacilli might be taken nj) in 
smaller numbers th.nn in the above series of experiments; (2I they 
might be taken up in larger numbers; or (3) they might be takett 
up in what might ix* called normal numbers. In (i) and (2I Wright 
holds there is evidence of a tuberculous comlition, in (3) ot couise 
the evidence is negative. He fountl, however, tint when a dose 
of tuberculin was injecti-d into a tuberculous patient fhi'rc W’as 
a distinct fall in the number of tubcrrle bacilli taken up by the 
leiicoevtes treated with the scrum of the patienl. This condition 
Wright speaks of as the " negative ph{i.so.” Increaseil phagocytic 
activity of the cells is associated with what is spoken of as the jiosi- 
tive pha.se. The tlieory is that the blood scrum has Mio power of 
preparing Kacteria to be oaten bv the phagocytes in the sam^ 
sense that boiling, say, prcixircs food for tcady dige.stion by the 
human subject, and Wright applied the term opsonin to the un- 
known constituent or complex of con&tihicnts of the serum that 
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exerts this action upon the bacteria. The opsonic index is obtained 
by comparing the average number of bacilli taken up by, sa}', 
100 leucocytes, lo which the serum from a tuberculous patient 
has been aclded, with the number of bacteria taken up by a hundred 
similar corj>usclcs lo which normal serum has been added, the 
ratio between the two giving the opsonic index. Wright main- 
tains that after the injection of small doses of tuberculin during 
a negative phase which first appears, i.e. whilst there is a fall in 
the number of bacilli taken up by the leucocytes ol the blood, the 
patient is more susceptible than before to the; attacks of the tubercle 
b.icilliis. Following this, however, there is a gradual rise in the 
uj)sonic index until it pa.sscs the normal anrl the patient enters 
a positive phase, during which the susceptibility to the attacks 
of the tubercle bacillus is considerably diminished. When the 
effects of this dose arc pas.sing off ji fresh injection should be made; 
this again induce.s a negative phase, but one that should not be so 
marked as in the first instance, whilst the positive phase which 
succeeds shouhl be still more marked than that first obtained. II 
this can be repeated sy.stematically and regularly the patient 
should begin, and continue, lo improve. The difficulties involverl 
in the determination of the opsonic index are, however, exceedingly 
great, and the personal factor enters so largely into the rjuestion 
that some observers arc very doubtful as to the practical utility 
of this method. In Wright’s hands, however, and in the hands of 
those who work with him, very satisfactory results arc obtained. 
The tuberculin treatment, fortunately, does not .stand or fall by 
the success of the opsonic index determination, e.sjxK;ially as most 
valuable information as to the course of the disease and the effects 
of the tuberculin may be obtained by a study of the daily tempera- 
ture chart and of the general condition of the jiatient. 

Tuberculin should not be injectod more frequently than about 
once in 10 or 14 days, and it is well not lo increase the dose too 
raphlly. Wherever the temperature continues high, even a degree 
beyond norm-al, and where the pidsc is over 100, it is not wise to give 
tuberculin, nor docs it .seem to be ot any great value where the 
disease is making rapid headway or has become generalized, 
cspccialljr where there is meningitis or bleeding from the lungs. 

Jt i.s interesting to note, in connexion with the diagnostic 
significance of the opsonic index, that in non-tuberculous .subjects 
the administration of a small dose of tuberculin is followed by no 
negative pliasc such as is met with in the tuberculous subject. 
The phagocytic jiowcr of the white bloo<l corpuscles is determine*! 
liy noting the number of organisms taken up by the leucocytes when 
mixed with equal parts of a standard emulsion of tubercle bacilli 
and blood scrum incubat<-d in fine glas.s tubes for 15 minutes at 
a temperature of 37® C. If the period of incubation is 'much .shorter 
than this the results are irregular, whilst if the period is longer .so 
many org.inisrns arc taken up that it becomes impossible to diffe- 
rentiate two sets of sera. 

As an example wo might adduce the following. Taking a tubercu- 
lous patient's serum -f leucocytes -f tubercle tocilli, let us say we 
have an average ol i-8 bacilli per leucocyte in 50 or 100 leucocytes 
counted; with normal scnim -f coqnisclcs -f tubercle bacilli the 
average number of bacilli per leucocyte in the same number of 
cells counted is 3. From these figures the opsonic index obtained 
is 1*8 -f 3 o‘6 = opsonic index. 

Leprosy . — Armauer Hansen in 1871, and Neisser in i88t, 
descrified a “ leprosy bacillus ” corresponding in size and in 
certain points of staining reaction to the tubercle bacillus, and 
it i.s now generally accepted that this bacillus is the direct and 
specific causal agent of leprosy. The discovery of thi.s organism 
paved the way for the proof that the tubercular and anaesthetic 
forms of lepro.sy are essentially the same disease, or rather are the 
manifestations of the action of a common organism attacking 
different scries of tissues. 

To demonstrate the presence of the leprosy bacillus, tie an 
indiarubber ring firmly around the base of one of the leprosy 
tubercles. As soon as the blood is driven out, leaving the 
nodule pale, make a puni ture with the point of a sharp knife. 
From this puncture a clear fluid exudes ; this, dried on a cover- 
glass, stained with carbol-fuchsin, and rapidly decolorized with a 
weak mineral arid, shows bacilli stained red and very like 
tubercle bacilli; they differ from that organism, however, in 
that they are somewhat shorter, and that if the acid be too strong 
or be allowed to act on them for too long a time, the colour is 
discliarged from them much more readily. These organisms, 
which are from 4 to 6/x in length and in breadth, are as a rule 
more rigid and more pointed than are the tubercle bacilli (see 
Plate II. fig. 16). It is doubtful whether they form spores. 
They are found in large numbers lying embedded in a kind of 
gelatinous substance in the lymphatics of the skin, in certain cells 
of which they appear to be takjCn up. 

It is curious that these badlli affect specially the skin and 


nerves, but rarely the lungs and serous membranes, thus being in 
sharp contrast to the tubercle bacillus, which affects the latter 
very frequently and the former more rarely. They are seld(»n 
found in the blood, though they have been described as occurring 
there in the later stages of the disease. It is stated that leprosy 
has been inoculated directly into the human subject, the patient 
dying some five or six years after inoculation; but up to the pre- 
sent no pure culture of the leprosy bacillus has been obtained; it 
has therefore been impossible to produce the disease by the 
inoculation of the bacillus only. What evidence we have at our 
disposal, however, is all in favour of the transmissibility of the 
disease from patient to patient and through the agency of the 
lepro.sy bacillus. None of the numerous non-bacillary theories 
of leprosy account at all satisfactorily for this transmissibility 
of the disease, for its progressive nature, and for the peculiar 
series of histological changes that arc met with in various parts 
and organs of the leprous body. Leprosy occurs in all climates. 
It is found where no fish diet can be obtained, and where pork and 
rice are never used, though to these substances has been assigned 
the power of giving rise to the disease. Locality appears to 
influence it but little, and with improved sanitation and increased 
cleanliness it is being gradually eradicated. The only factor 
that is common in all forms of leprosy, and is met with in every 
case, is the .specific bacillus; and in spite of the fact that it has 
yet been found impossible to trace the method of transmission, 
we must from what is known of the presence and action of bacilli, 
in other diseases, especially in tuberculosis, assign to the leprosy 
bacillus the role of leprosy-producer, until much stronger evidence 
than has yet been obtained can be brought forward in favour of 
any of the numerous other causes that have been assigned. Two 
cases arc recorded in which people have contracted leprosy from 
pricking their fingers with needles whilst sewing a leper’s clothes; 
and a man who had never been out of Dublin is said to have 
contracted the disease by sleeping with his brother, a soldier who 
had returned from India suffering from leprosy. 

Glanders . — Farcy in the human subject resembles the same 
disease experimentally produced in animals with material from 
a glandered animal, and as there is no pathological distinction 
between the two, from the aetiologieal standpoint, they may be 
considered together. If the pus from a glanders abscess be 
mixed with a little sterile saline solution and spread over the 
cut surface of a boiled potato kept at the body-temperature, 
bright yellow or honey-coloured, thick, moist-looking colonics 
grow very rapidly and luxuriantly, 'i’hese colonies gradually 
become darker in colour, until they assume a cafe-au-lait, or even 
a chocolate, tint. On examining one of them microscopically, it 
is found to be made up of bacilli 2 to 5/* long and to J of their 
own length broad (see Plate I. fig. 2 and fig. 6). The bacillus is 
usually straight or slightly curved and rounded at one end; it 
appears to be non-motile. As first pointed out by Loeffler and 
Schiitz, when a portion of a culture is inoculated subcutaneously, 
typical farcy, with the acute septicaemia or blood-poisoning so 
characteristic of certain cases of glanders and farcy, is the result. 
The human subject is usually inoculated through wounds or 
scratches, or through the application of the nasal discliarge of a 
glandered animal to the mucous membrane of the nose or mouth. 
Man is not specially susceptible to the glanders virus, but as he 
frequently comes into contact with glandered horses a consider- 
able number of eases of farcy in man are met with, although 
amongst knackers it is a comparatively rare disease. Cattle 
never contract it by the ordinary channels, and even when inocu- 
lated exhibit nothing more than localized ulceration. The goat 
appears to occupy an intermediate position between cattle and 
the horse in this respect ; in sheep, which are fairly susceptible 
the disease runs its course slowly, and appears to resemble 
chronic farcy in man. In rabbits and the dog the disease runs 
a very slow and modified course. Although field-mice are extra- 
ordinarily susceptible, white mice and house mice, unless 
previously fed on sugar or with phloridzin, are unaffected by 
inoculation of the glanders bacillus. The pigeon is the only 
bird in which glanders has been produced. Lions and tigers are 
said to contract the disease, and to take it in a very severe and 
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rapidly fatal form. The glanders organism soon loses its 
virulence and even its vitality. Dry, it dies in about ten 
days; placed in distilled water, in about five days; but kept 
moist, or on culture media, it retains its vitality for about a 
month, although its activity soon becomes considerably lessened. 
These bacilli arc readily killed at a temperature of 55“ C. ; they 
can pass through the kidneys, even when there is no lesion to be 
made out either with the naked eye or under the microscope 
(Sherrington and Bonomc). 

The glanders bacillus grows best in the presence of oxygen, 
but it may grow anaerobically ; it then appears to have the power 
of forming toxin, either more in quantity or of greater activity 
than when it has access to a free supply of oxygen. This poison 
(mallein) is used for the purpose of diagnosing the presence of 
glanders. A cultivation is made in peptonized bouillon to which 
a small portion of glycerin has been added. 'I'hc bacillus is allowed 
to grow and multiply at the temperature of the body for a montii 
or six weeks ; the organisms are then killed by heat and 0*5 % 
carbolic acid is added. The cultivation is then filtered through a 
porcelain filter in order to remove the bodies of the bacilli, and 
the resulting fluid, clear and amber-coloured, should Ixave the 
power, when injected in ([uantities of i c.c., of giving the specific 
reaction in an animal suffering from glanders ; in a healthy animal 
6 c.c. will give no reaction. 'I’he suspected animal should be 
kept at rest and in a warm stable for twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours before the test is applied. The temperature should be 
normal, as no proper reaction is obtained in an animal in which 
the temperature is high. 'I'his reaction, which is a very definite 
one, consists in a rise of temperature of from 2“ to 4° K., and the 
appearance of a swelling of from 3 to 4 in. in diameter and 
from I to in. in height, before the sixteenth or eighteenth 
hour; this swelling should continue to increase for some hours. 
It has been suggested that the injection of to c.c. of 
mallein, at intervals of two or three days, may be used with 
advantage in the treatment of glanders. Glandercd horses seem 
to improve under this treatment, and then c’ertainly do not 
react even to much larger <loses of mallein. 'I'he mallein lest 
has revealed the fact that glanders is a far more common and 
more widespread disease than was at one time supposed. 

II. — To Higher Vegetable Parasites 

Adinomycosis. — ^This disease is very prevalent in certain 
low-lying districts, especially amongst cattle, giving rise to the 
condition known as “ sarcoma,” “ wooden longue,” “ wens,” 

“ bony growths on the jaw,” &c. It is characterized by the 
presence of a fungus, which, at first growing in the form of long 
slender threads that may be broken up into short rods and cocci, 
ultimately, as the result of a degenerative process, assumes the 
form of a “ ray-fungus,” in which a series of club-like rays are 
arranged around a common centre (see Plate I. fig. 8). It is 
probably a streptothrix — Slrepiothrix Fbrsieri. Numerous 
cases have been observed in the human subject. Suppuration 
and the formation of fistulous openings, .surrounded by exuberant 
granulations, ” proud flesh,” usually supervene where it is 
growing and multiplying in the tissues of the human body, and 
in the pus discharged are yellowish green or reddish brown points, 
each made up of a central irregular mycelium composed of short 
rods and spores, along with the clubs already mentioned. The 
mycelial threads may reach a considerable length (20 to loo/t); 
;ome of them become thicker, and are thus difTercntiatcd from 
the rest; the peripheral club is the result of swelling of the sheath; 
the filaments nearer the centre of the mycelial mass contain 
spores, which measure from i to 2/* in diameter. This fungus 
appears to lead a saprophytic existence, but it has the power of 
living in the tissues of the animal body, to which it makes its 
way through or around carious or loose teeth, or through abra- 
sions of the tongue or tonsils. Alter the above positions, the 
abdomen, especially near the vermiform appendix, is a special 
scat of election, or in some cases the thorax, the lesions being 
traceable downwartls from the neck. Any of the abdominal 
or thoracic organs may thus be affected. The pro<e.ss spreads 
somewhat slowly, but once started may extend in any direction. 
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its track being marked by the formation of a large quantity of 
fibrous tissue, often around a long fistula. In the more recent 
growths, and in solid organs, cavities of some size, containing 
a soft semi-purulent cheesy-looking material, may be found, 
this mass in some cases being surrounded by dense fibrous 
tissue. When once a sinus is formed the diagnosis is easy, but 
before this the disease, where tumours of considerable size are 
rapidly formed, may readily be mistaken for sareoma, or when 
tlie lungs are affected, for tuberculosis, especially as bronchitis 
and pleuritic effusion are frequently associated with both 
actinomycosis and tuberculosis. 

Mycetoma, the Madura foot of India, is a cliseasc very similar 
to actinomycosis, and, like that disease, is produced by a some- 
what characteristic streptntlirix. It usually attacks the feet and 
legs, however, and appears to be the result of infection through 
injured tissues. Under certain conditions and in long-standing 
cases the fungus appears to become pigmented (black) and 
degenerated. 

Other forms of fungus disease or Mycoses are described. Asper- 
gillosis, or pigcon-bret'tlers' disease, is the result of infection with 
tlic Aspergillus fumigatus. Certain tumours appear to be the result 
of the action of a yeast, Blastomycosis or Saccharomycosis. The 
spores of the Pcncillium glattcum, and of some of the Mucors, are 
also said to have the power of setting up irritation, which may 
end in the formation of ji so-called gr.inuloma or granulation tissue 
tumour. These, however, are comparatively rare. 

B.— Diseases due to Animal Parasites. 

1 . — To Protozoa 

Malaria . — Following Laveran’s discovery, in 1880, of a 
parasite in the bh'od of patients suffering from malaria, our 
knowledge of this and similar diseases has increased by leaps 
and bounds, and most important (]uestions concerning tropical 
diseases have now been cleared up. Numerous observations 
have been carried out with the object of determining the parasitic 
foims found in different forms of malaria — the tertian, quartan, 
and aestivo-autumnal fever — in each of which, in the red blood 
corpuscles, a scries of developmental stages of the parasite from 
a small pule translucent amoebiform body may be followed* 
'I'his .small body first becomes lobulatcd, nucleated and pig- 
mented; it then, after assuming a more or less marked rosette- 
shape with a deeply pigmented centre, breaks up into a series 
of small, rounde<l, hyaline masses of protoplasm, each of which 
has a central bright point. The number of these, contained in a 
kind of capsule, varies from 8 to 10 in the cpiartan, and from 12 to 
20 in the tertian an«l aestivo-autumnal forms. There are certain 
differenees in the arrangement of the pigment, which is present 
ill larger quantities and distributed over a wider area in the 
somcw'hat larger parasites that arc found in the tertian and 
quartan fevers. ' In the parasite of the aestivo-autumnal fever 
the pigment is usually found in minute dots, dividing near the 
pole at the point of division of the organism, along with it in the 
earlier stages (see Plate I. fig. 5). Here, too, the rosette form 
is not so distinct as in the parasite of tertian fever, and in the 
latter is not so distinct as in the quartan parasites. These 
dividing forms make their appearance immediately before the 
onset of a malarial paroxysm, and their presence is diagnostic. 
The process of division goes on espei'ially in the blood-forming 
organs, and is therefore met with more frecjuently in the spleen 
and in bone-marrow than in any other situation, 'fhe parasilo.s, 
at certain stages of their development, may escape from the red 
blood corpuscles, in which case (especially when exposed to 
the air for a few minutes) they send out long proce.s.ses of proto- 
plasm and become very active, moving about in the plasma and 
between the corpuscles, sometimes lo.sing their processes, which, 
however, continue in active movement. In the aestivo-autumnal 
fever curious cresccnt-shapcd or o\'oid bodies were amongst 
the first of the parasitic organisms described as occurring in the 
blood, in the red corpuscles of which they develop. Manson 
maintains that from these arise the flagellate forms, all of which, 
he thinks, are developed in order that the life of the malarial 
piirasitc may be continued outside the human body. It is 
probable that most of the pigment found in the organs taken from 
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malarial patients is derived from red blood corpu soles brdken 
down by the malarial parasites; many of these, in turn, are 
devoured by Icu<'oeytes, which in malarial blood arc usually 
^eatly inrreased m number, and frequently contain much pig- 
ment, which they have obtained either directly frotn the fluid 
plasma or from the pigmented parasitic orgaiiism. The work 
recently carried out by irtice on the tsetse-fly parasite, by A. J. 
Smith on Texas fever, and by W. S. Thayer and Hewitson on the 
blood parasites of birds, has opened up the way for the further 
study of the malarial parasites outside the human body. There 
can be no doubt as to the close relation of the multiplication and 
sporulatinn of the malarial parasite with the ague paroxysm : 
the anaemia results from the breaking down of blood corpuscles. 
Toxic substances are present in the blood during the setting 
free of the spores; of this we have proof in the increased toxicity 
of the urine during the })<aroxysmal stages of the disease; more- 
over necrotic areas, similar to those found in .acute toxic fevers 
produced bv other micro-organisms, are met with. It is well to 
bear in mind that the accumulation of debris of parasites and 
corpuscles in the capillaries may be an additional factor in this 
necrosis, especially when to this is added the impairment of 
nutrition necessarily involved by the impoverished condition of 
the malarial blood. It is interesting to note that, although, 
as pointed out by Nuttall, the Italian and Tirolcsc peasantry 
have long been firmly of the opinion that malaria is transmitted 
through the mosejuito, and although the Amcric.in, Dr Josiuh 
Nott, in 1848 referred to malaria as if the mosquito theory h.id 
already been advanced, little attention was given to this 
question by most observers. Still earlier, Rasori (in 1846) Itad 
stated that “ for many years I have held the opinion that inter- 
mittent fevers are produced by parasites, which renew the 
paroxysm by the act of their reproduction, which recurs more or 
less rapidly according to the variety of the species ”; and this 
appears to be the first well -authenticated reference to this subject. 
Nuttall, who gives an excellent summary of the literature on the 
mosquito hypothesis of malaria, assigns to King the honour of 
again drawing attention to this question. Taveran in 1891, 
Koch in 1892, Manson in 1894, Rignami and Mendini in 1896, 
and GrassI in 1898, all turned their attention to this hypothesis. 
Manson, basing his hypothesis upon what he had obscrv’cd as 
regards the transmission of Filnria by the mosquito, suggested a 
series of experiments to Major Ronald Ross. These were carried 
out in 1895, wlien it was found that in mosquitoes that had taken 
up blood containing amoeboid parasites, crescents, which were 
first described as cells, appeared in the stomach-wall after four 
or five days; these contained a number of stationary vacuole.s 
and pigment granules, ten to twenty in number, bunched to- 
gether or distributed in lines. Grassi, Bignami and Bastianelli 
confirm and supplement Ross’s observations; they find that 
Anopheles claviger, taking the blood from a patient suffering 
from malaria, soon develops haemosporidra in the intestine. 
These parasites are then femnd between the mustailar fibres of 
the stomach; they increase in size, become pigraente<l, and more 
and more vaaiolatcd, until they project into the body-cavity. 
On the sixth day these large spheres contain an enormous 
number of minute bodies, refractive droplets like fat, and a 
diminishing amount of pigment. On the seventh day numerou.s 
filaments, arranged in rows around .several foci, are .seen. They 
are very delicate, are stained with difficulty, and appear to Ije 
perfectly independent of each other, though grouped within a 
capsule. After the capsule has ruptured, tlicse thread-like 
“ sporozooites,” escaping into the body-cavity, gradually make 
their way to and accumulate in the cells or tubules of the salivary 
glands, whence their passage through the proboscis into tlie 
human blood is easily understood. 

Thus two phases or cycles of existence have been denwn- 
strated — one within the human body, the second in the mosquito. 

within the human body appears to be capable 
ottbo of going on almost indefinitely as long as the patient 

Malarial lives, but that in the mosquito appears to be an 
Panaita. offshoot or an intermediate^ stage. The minute 
specks of protoplasm, the amoebulae, which have alreaifly been 


describfwi as occurring in the red blood cor-puseles of the higher 
animals, inirrease in size, take up blood pigment, probably Itoim 
the rod corpuscles, and then become developed inito sporocytes 
or gametocytes. The sporocyte is the form which, nemainmg 
in the body, ultimately breaks up, as already seen, iuto a series 
of minute spores or amoebulae, which in turn go through the same 
cycle again, increasing in size and forming .spores, and so on 
indefinitely, Gametocytes (the true sexual form) are in certain 
■species, to outward appearance, very similar to the sporocyte, 
but in others they assume the crescentic shape, and can thus be 
recognized. The male cell resembles the female cell very closely, 
except that the protophism is hyaline and homogeneous-looking, 
whilst that of the female cell is granular. It has already been 
noted that when the blood is withdrawn from the body certain 
of the malarial parasites become flagellated. These flagella 
may be looked upon as .sperm elements, which, forming in the 
male gametocyte, are extruded from that cell, and, once set free, 
seek out the granular femah; gametocytes. A single flagellum 
becomes attached to a small projection that appears on the female 
cell; it then m.ikcs its way into the protopla.sm of the female 
cell, in which rapid streaming movements are then developed. 
In certain species the female c-ell is somewhat elongated, and may 
be peculiarly constricted. It becomes motile, and appears to 
have the? power of piercing the tissues. In this way the fir.st stages 
of development in the mosquito arc pa.ssed. The gametocytes, 
taken along with the blood into the stomach of this insect, 
pass through the various phases above mentioned, though 
the zygote form of the human malarial jiarasile has not yet been 
traced. In the bl{K)d of a patient bitten by an infected mosquito 
the ordinary malarial parasite may be demoastrated without 
any difficiiliy at the end of a week or ten days, and the cycle 
recommences. 

This tJicory, now no longer a hypothesis, in which the 
mosquito acts as an intermediary host for one stage of the 
parasite and transmits the parasite to man, affords an ex- 
planation of many apparently anomalous conditions associated 
with the transmission of malaria, whilst it harmonizes with 
many facts which, though frequently observed, were vety 
difficult of explanation. Malaria was supposed to be associated 
with watery exhalations and with the fall of dew, but 
a wall or a row of trees was seeminj^y quite sufficient to 
prevent the passage of infection. It was met with on Wet 
soils, on broken grouml, in marshes, swamps and jungles; 
on the othe.r hand, it was supposed to be due to the poisonous 
c*xhalalions from rocks. All this is now explained by the fact 
that these arc the positions in which mosquitoes occur : wherever 
there arc stagnant pools, even of a temporary nature, mos- 
quitoes may breed. It has been observed that although the 
malarial “ miasma ” never produces any ill effects in patients 
living al more than a few feet from the surface of the ground, 
malaria may lx? found at a height of from 7000 to 9000 ft. above 
soa-levcl; and the fact that a belt of trees or a wall will stop the 
passage of the poison is readily explicable on the mosquito 
theory. These in.sects are incapable, owing to their limited power 
of flight, of rising more than a few feet from the ground, and 
cannot make their way through a belt of trees of even moderate 
thickness. Broken ground, such as is found in oonaexion with 
railway cuttings and cainals, may be a focus from which malaria 
may spread. In such Ijroken ground pools are of common 
occurrence, and afford the conditions for the development of the 
mosquito, and infected ttwls used in one area may easih* convey 
the ova to another. All these facts afford further support of 
this theory. 'Die conditions of climate under which malaria i.s 
most rife are those which are most suitaWe for the development 
of the mosquito. The protection afforded by fires, the recognized 
value of mosfi«ito curtains, the simultaneous disappearance 
of Anopheles and malaria on the complete draining of a neigh- 
IwurhofHl, the coincidence of malaria and mosquitoes, and the 
protection affordod by large expanses of water near walls and 
trees are also important in this connexion. 

The mo^uiloes specially associated with the transmission 
of malaria in the human subject belong appeurently to the genus 
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Anoi^idvsw AnofMes Aaoiger (nuKul^ennis) and AncpheUs 
bifurcattis both are found in Great Britain; Anopheles pictus is 
another species found in Europe, but so far not in 
Spec/M ot Great Britain. A member of the genus Culcx, the 
CoMcncd, mosquito or Culex fatigans, is the intermediate 
host of the proteosoma of birds, on which many of 
the intermediate phases of Uie life-history of these parasites 
have been studied. Ross describes a dappled-wing mosquito as 
the one with which he performed his experiments on birds in 
India. Anopheles claviger is interesting in view of the former 
prevalence of malaria in Great Britain. 

The remedy for malaria appears to be the removal or spoiling 
of the breeding grounds of tlie mosquito, thorough drainage of 
pools and puddles, or, where this cannot be ea.sily effected, the 
throwing of a certain amount “ of kerosene on the surface of these 
pools ’’(Nuttall). 

Amoebic Dysentery . — In addition to the dysentery set up by 
bacteria, a form — amoebic dysentery or amoebic enteritis — ^has 
been dcsiTibed which is said to be due to an animal parasite, and 
it has been proposed to separate the variou.s types of dysentery' 
according to their aetiology, in which axse the amoebic group is 
probably more specific than any other. The amoeba {Amoeba 
dysenteriae , Enlatnoeba histolytica, of Stdiaudinn) supposed to 
give rise to this condition was first described by Lbsch in 1875. 
Since then this amoeba has been described cither as a harmless 
parasite or as a cause of dysentery in Europe, Africa, the United 
States and in Brazil, and more recently in Imlia. This organism, 
which is usually placed amongst the rhizopods, consists 
of a small rounded, ovoid or pear-shaped globule of proto- 
plasm, varying in size from 6 to 40fi, though, as Lafleur 
points out, these limits are .seldom readied, the organism being 
usually from one and a half to three times the diameter of a 
leucocyte — from 12 to 26/4 (see Plate IL fig. 19). Its maigins 
are well defined, and the body appears to consist of a granular 
inner portion and a homogeneous outer portion, the latter being 
somewhat liglitcr in colour than the inner; in the resting stage 
this division cannot be made out. The organism appears to 
pass through at least two phases, one corTe.sponding to a tystic, 
the other to an amoeboid, stage. In the latter stage, if the organ- 
ism be examined on a warm stage, it i.s seen to send out processes, 
and, as in other amoebae, vacuoles may be seen as clear spaces 
lying in the granular and darker-coloured inner protoplasm. In 
the small vacuoles a deeply stained point may be seen. These 
vacuoles may be extruded through the ectopLasm. In some 
cases the vacuoles are so numerous that they occupy the whole 
of the space usually occupied by the granular protoplasm, and arc 
merely surrounded by a zone of variable thickness, which “ lias 
tlie appearance otf finely granular glass of a distinctly pale green 
tint ” (I-afleur). In the cystic stage a nucleus which appeals 
amongst the vacuoles may be made out, usually towards one side 
of the amoeba. This nucleus is of considerable size, i.e. nearly 
as large as a red blood corpuscle, and is readily distinguisliable 
from the surrounding protoplasm. When stained by Ll>e Benda 
method (safranin and light green) a more deeply staining nucle- 
olus may be seen in the nucleus. The nuckus is perhaps best 
seen when stained by this method, but it is always difficult to 
obtain well-stained specimens of this organism. If these amoebae 
can be kept under observation for some time evidence of amitotic 
division may sometimes be seen. Red blood corpuseJes are 
often englobed by this amoeba, as are also micrococci and bacilli. 
The movements of the amoebae are most active at a temperature 
of about 90° to 98“ F. From the fact that pigment is contained 
in these organisms, it is supposed that they take in the red blood 
corpuscles as nutritive material, and that other sub.slanccs may 
be taken in to serve a similar purpose. Nothing is known of the 
method of multiplication of the amoeba, but it is supposed that it 
may be both by fission and by spore formation. These organ- 
isms are present in the early stage of the acute disease, and dis- 
appear at the later stages. Perhaps of some importance is the 
fact that the abscesses found in the liver and lung, which occur 
so frequently in cases of dysentery, usually contain, especially 
in the portions immediately adjoining the suppurating mass, a 
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considerable number of these amoebae* In the very small 
abscesses the amoebae are numerous and -active, and occupy the 
capillaries in the tissues. It is (pile possible that this plugging 
of the capillaries with amoebae is the cause both of the haemor- 
rhages and of the small areas of necrosed tissue, the supply of 
nutriment being cut off from the liver cells and from the lung 
tissues, and that suppuration occurs only as a secondary proces.s, 
though Councilman and Lafleur maintain tliat the amoeba itself 
is tlie primary cause of suppuration. It is possible, of course, that 
the suppuration is due to the action of pus-forming organisms 
conveyed along with, or following, the amoeba, as we know that 
the growth of suppurating organisms can go on in dead tissues 
when these organisms luive no chance of surviving in the healthy 
tissues and fluids of the body. Lafltmr holds that the amoeba 
forms a toxic substance wliich exerts a direct devitalizing effect 
on the liver c^lls, and tliat the amoeba itself causes suppuration. 
The abscesses in the lung, which invariably extend directly from 
the liver and ocair at the liase f)f tht; right lung, also contain these 
amoebae. For these reasons this organism is looked upon as the 
cause of dysentery and of certain forms of dysenteric abscess. 

They differ from the Entamoeba coli- often met with in the 
intestine — ^which has a more distinct nucleus containing larger 
chromatin masses and is surrounded by a highly refractile 
nuclear membrane. Further, in the Entamoeba coli the cyto- 
pla«an is of the same character throughout, there being no 
differentiation into ectoplasm and cndopla.sm. The Amoeba 
histolytica is often met with in a “ resting phase,'* in which the 
nucleus is less distinctly marked, and may consist of small 
masses of chromatin distributed throughout the oell or penetrat- 
ing small buds formed on the surface. Around each of these 
buds, three, four or more, a highly refractile cyst wall is formed, 
the cysts becoming separated from Uie rest of the cell, the 
remnant of whic.h undergoes disantqgmtion. These cysts are 
extrenacly resistant, and pn)bably maintain the continuity of 
the species outside the body. 

In the active phase, the amoeboid form appears able by its 
tougli membranous pseudopodia to push its way into the mucous 
membrane of the large intestine, especially the rectum, the bwer 
part of the fleum and the flexures. Once it is ensconced in these 
tis.sucs, .small soft oedcnuiluus looking swellings soon appear on 
the mucous surface. Marshall points out that tlie anK>ebae 
probably reach the liver by the portal circulation from the dysen- 
teric lesions in which the amoebae are found. Other observers 
maintain that the amoebae may pass through the walls of the 
intestine, through the peritoneal cavity, and so on to the liver 
where they give rise to typical ab.sresses. 

Syphilis . — It has long been recognized that syphilis is a specific 
infective disease, but although characterized by fever, anaemia, 
and increased growths of tissue followed by rapid degeneration 
and ulceration of tissue, it is only within quite recent years that 
a definite ptirasitic organism, present in all cases of typical 
syphilis, has been isolated and studied. Schaudinn and Hoff- 
mann, followed by Melchnikoff and others, have described as of 
constant occurrence a spiral or screw-shaped organism in which 
are seen from half a dozen to a dozen well-defined, short, 
regular, almost semicircular curves. This organism, when 
examined fresh, in normal or physiological salt solution, 
exhibits active scrcw-like movements as it rotates along its 
long axis; from time to time it becomes more or less bow'- 
shaped and then straightens out, the tvhile moving about from 
point to point in the field of the microscope. It is not very 
strongly refractile, and can only be examined properly with the 
aid of special central illumination and in the presence of minute 
particles, by live movements of which the organism is more 
readily traced. 

la order to obtain this organism for demonstration it is a good 
plan to wash the primary or secondary syphilitic sore thoroughly 
with alcohol; some of the clear fluid is then collected on a cover- 
gL'iss; or, perhaps belter still, the lymphatic gland nearest to one 
of these sores may be punctured with a hypodermic needle, the 
fluid being driven out on to a slide on which some iionii.d saline 
solution has been placed. When the organism has been examined 
ahvc the flha may be carefully dried auad then stained by Giemsa’s 
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mcxlification of the Homanowsky stain (see Plate I. fig. i). This 
stain, which may be obtained ready prepared from Griibler, of 
Leipzig, under the name of “ Giemsa'schc Losung fiir tlie Roman- 
owMy Farbiiug," is made fis follows: Azur IJ.-eosin compound, 3 
grms. and Azur II. 0*8 grm. are mixed and dried thoroughly in 
the dcsicraUjr over sulphuric acid; this mixture is then vevy finely 
f)ulverized, passed through a finc-meshed silk sieve aotl dis.solved 
at 60" C. in Merck’s glycerin, 250 grms., the mixture being well 
.shaken; 250 grms. of methyl-alcohol (Kahlbaum I.), which has 
bec-n previously heated to (•o" C., is then added. The whole, after 
being well shaken, is allowed to stand lor twenty-four hours and 
filtered. The solution, now ready lor use, shoidd be kept in a 
yellow glass bottle. To i c.c. of ammonia-frcc distilleil water add 
1 drop of this stain. Stain for from a quarter to three-quarters of 
an hour. Wash in running water, blot, dry, anti mount in Canada 
balsam. Longer ex]iosure to the action of a more dilute Giemsa 
fluid often gives excellent results. 

The stained organisms may be seen as delicate, reddish, regular 
sjnrals with pointed cxlrnnities. They usually me.isure from 4 
to 14/1 in length, though they may reach 18 or 22/t; the breadth 
is about o-25fi. In a section of the liver from a case of congenital 
syphilis an enormous number of these sinrochaetes may be found. 

Stain by Lcvaditi’s method cis follows : Fix iragmenls of tissue 
not more than i mm. thick in lo % formol solution for twenty- 
four hours. Rinse in distilled water and harden in gO % alcohol 
for twenty-lour hours. Then wash in distilled w’atcr for some 
minutes, j.e. until the picres fall to the bottom of the vessel, and 
transfer to a i‘5-3 % solution of nitrate of silver (3 % is prefer- 
able when the tissues have been obtained from the living patient). 
'I'his imiiregnation should be carried on at a temperature ol 38“ C., 
for from three to five clays, according to the iiatuic! of the tissue. 
*' Reduce ** the silver in the following .solution .* I’yrogallic acid, 
2-4 %, Formol, 5 c.c., Aq. dost., 100 c.c. Allow this solution to act 
on the tissues for from twenty-four lo forty-eight hours at room 
temperature. Again wash in distilled water, dehydrate willi 
alcohol, clear with xylol and cedar-oil, and emlHuI in paraffin. 
The .sections should riot be more than 5/1 thick. In a section so 
stained the spir<>chaetc.s arc .seen as dark spirals standing out against 
a pale yellow background. On sbiimng with a weak counterstain 
many of the spirals may be seen actually within the liver cell®. 

This organism may be found in the lung, spleen and other visceral 
organs, and even in the heart of a patient suffering Irom syphilis. 
Tt has also lieen found in syphilitic lesions produced experimentally 
in the higher apes, esjiecudly the chimpanzee. As a result of 
these observations it is now generally accepted as being the primary 
cause of syphilitic lesions in the human subject. It is certainly 
present in the lesions usually met with in cases of primary and 
secondary syphilis of the human subject, and by its action on the 
blood and tissues of the body pnxliices an antigen, a specific (?) 
substance, the presence of which has been utilized by Wassermann 
in the diagnosis of syphilis. He uses the method of deviation of 
complement by the antigen substances contained in the syphilitic 
fluid blood or cer(?bro spinal fluid — by which the lytic action of 
a haemolysing fluid is jireventetl. 

Kdla-dzar. — The non-malarial remittent fever, met with in 
China, known as dum-dum fever in India and as ksila-azar in 
Assam, is associated with peculiar parasitic lx)dic.s described by 
Donovan and Leishman {Herpetomo>tas Dmotfaui) (? Hdeosotna 
tropiaim, Wright). This fever is characterized by its great 
chronicity, associated with very profound, and ultimately fatal, 
bloodlcssnes.s, in which there is not only a fall in the number of red 
blood corpuscles, but a marked diminution in the number of 
white blood corpuscles. lUceration of the skin and mucous 
membrane, especially of the lower parts of the small intestine 
and of the first part of the colon is often present, this being 
accompanied by dropsy and by distinct enlargement of the liver 
and spleen. Leonard Rogers, who has given an excellent 
account of this condition, points out that there is a marked 
increase in the number of cells in the bone-marrow. 

The Lei.shman-Donovan bodies have been found in large 
numbers, especially in the spleen (see Plate I. fig. 7); they may 
also be found in the ulcerating surfaces and wherev'er the cellular 
proliferation is marked. These organisms may be found in 
sec tions, or they may be demonstrated in film preparations 
made from the material scraped from the freshly-cut surface of 
the spleen. 

The films arc best stained by Lcishman’s method : Solution A. — 
Medicinal methylene- blue (Griibler), i part; distilled water. 100 
parts ; sodium carbonate, 1 *5 parts. This mixture is heated to 65° C. 
for twelve hours and then allowed to staml at room temperature 
for ten days. Solution D. — Eosin extra B.A. (Griibler). i part; 
distilled w'ater, 1000 part.s. Mix equal parts of solutions A and B 
in a large open vessel and allow to stand for from six to twelve 
hours, stirring from time to time with a glass rod. Filter, and wash 


the precipitate which remain.s on the paper with a large volume of 
distilled water until the washings arc colourless or only tinged' a 
pale blue. Collect the insoluble residue, dry and pulverize. 

Make a o- 15% solution of the powder (which may also be obtained 
from Griibler & Co., Leipzig) in absolute methyl alcohol (Merck's 
“ for analysis "), and tran.sfer to a clean, dry, well stoppered 
bottle. Pour three or four drops of this stain on to the prepared 
film (blood, bone, marrow, &c.) and run from side to side. After 
about half a minute add six or eight drops of distilled water, and 
mix thorouglily by moving the slide or cover-glass. Allow the stain 
to act for five minutes longer or, if the film be thick, for ten. Wash 
with distilleil water, leaving a drop or two on the glass for about a 
minute. Examine at once or after drying without heat and mounting 
in xylol balsam. 

These peculiar parasitic bodies appear as deeply stained points, 
rounded, oval or cockle-shaped, lying free or grouped in the 
large endothelial cells uf the spleen. Examined under a magnifi- 
cation of TOGO diameters they are found to measure from 3*5 to 
2*5/1, or even less, in diameter. I'heir protoplasm is stained, 
somewhat unequally, light blue; and from this light blue back- 
ground two very deeply stained violet corpuscles of unequal 
size stimd out prominently; the smaller of these is more deeply 
stained than the larger, is thinner, somewhat more elongated or 
rod-shaped, and parallel or running at right angles to the large 
corpuscle or obliquely from it. The larger corpuscle is rounded 
or oval, conical, or sometimes almost dumb-bell shaped. These 
Ixidies may appear to touch one another, though usually they 
are disconnected. Most of these Donovan-Leishman bodies are 
embedded in the protojilasm of the large endothelial or mono- 
nuclear splenic cells, of similar cells in the bone marrow, or of 
certain lymphatic glands. They may also be seen lying in the 
protoplasm of the endothelial cells lining the capillary ves.sels 
and lymphatics. I’hey are considered by Lci.shman and Leonard 
Rogers to be organisms in an intermediate stage of development 
of either a Trt'panosomc or some form of Herpetomonas. Rogers, 
who succeeded in cultivating them outside the body, described 
changes which he considers are associated with this latter germ. 
Patton goes further tlian this, and states that the Leishmania 
donovani J.av. et Mesn. taken up by the bed bug closely resembles 
in its life cj'cle that of the Herpetomonas of the common house- 
fly. It is thought that the J.eishman-Donovan bodies arc the 
tissue parasite stage, ami that the herpetomonas stage is probably 
to be .souglit for in the blood of the patient. 

Tsetse-Fly Disease {Trypanosomiasis).— ’{'he interesting obser- 
vations carried out by Sir David Bruce have invested the tsetse- 
fly with an entirely new significance and importance. Jn 1895 
Bruce first observed that in the tsetse disease — n'gana — there 
mayl>e found a flagellated hacmatozoon closely resembling the 
Trypanosoma Evansii found in Surra. This, like the Surra 
organism, is very similar in appearance to, but considerably 
.smaller than, the hacmatozoon often found in the blood of the 
healthy rat. It has, however, as a rule a single flagellum only. 
A small quantity of blood, taken from an affected buffalo, wilde- 
beest, koixloo, bushbuck or hyaena — in all of which animals 
it was found by Bruce — when inoculated into a horse, mule, 
donkey, cow, dog, cat, rabbit, guinea-pig, rat or mouse, produces a 
similar disease, the organisms being found sometimes in enormous 
numbers in the blood of the inoculated animal, especially in the 
dog and in the rat. lie then found that the tsetse-fly can produce 
the disease in a healthy animal only when it has first charged 
itself with blood from a diseased animal, and he produced 
evidence that Glossinavwrsitaus is not capable of producing the 
disease except by carrying the parasites from one animal to 
another in the blood that it takes through its proboscis into its 
stomach. The parasites taken in along with such blood may 
remain in the stomach and alive for a period of 118 hours, but 
shortly after that the stomach is found to be empty, and the 
parasites contained in the excrement no longer retain their 
vitality. The mode of multiplication of these organisms has 
been studied by Rose-Bradford and Plimmer, who maintain 
that the multiplication takes place principally in the spleen and 
lymphatic glands. The tsetse-fly parasite, however, is still 
imperfectly understood, though much attention is now being 
paid to its life-history and development. 
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Sleeping Sickness {Trypanosomiasis).~’VQ the group of diseases 
caused by Trypanosomes must now be added sleeping sickness. 
This disease is due to the presence and action in the human body 
of a form known as T. gambiense (DuUon). 

In order to demonstrate the parasite in the blood of a case of 
sleeping sickness, where they are very scanty and difficult to 
find, the best method is repeated centrifugalization of the blood 
(Bruce), lo c.c. being treated at a time; then the sediment in a 
number of these tubes is collected and again centrifugalized. 
The living trypanosome may, as a rule, be distinguished in this 
final sediment, even under a low power of the microscope. The 
organism may be found in greater numbers in the ccrebro-spinal 
fluid of a case in which the symptoms of sleeping sicicness have 
been developed, though centrifugalization of from lo to 15 c.c. 
of the cerebro-spinal fluid for half an hour may be nec:essary 
before they can be demonstrated. Grei^ and Gray, at Mott’s 
suggestion, were able to find the organism in the fluid removed by 
means of a hypodermic syringe from the swollen lymph glands 
that appear as one of the earliest signs of infection. Examined 
fresh and in its native fluid or in normal .saline solution it is seen 
as an actively motile, highly refractile, somewhat spindle-shaped 
organism (see Plate I. fig. 9). The anterior end is prolonged into 
a pointed flagellum, the posterior end being slightly blunted or 
rounded. This organism darts about rapidly between the red 
blood corpuscles or other corpuscles or particles, and shows 
rapid undulations, the flagellum beating quickly and the body 
following the flagellum. In this body a couple of very bright 
points may be seen. On staining by Irishman’s stain (see under 
Kdla-dzar) the general protoplasm of the body is stained blue 
and is somewhat granular. This trypanosome is from 15 to 25/4 
in length (without the flagellum, which is from 5 to 6/*) and fr(»m 
1*5 to 2’5/A broad. In the centre of the spindle-shaped mass is a 
very distinct reddish purple oval corpuscle corresponding to the 
larger of the two bright points seen in the unstained specimen; 
this, the nucleus or macronucleus, is slightly granular. Near the 
posterior or blunt end of the organism is a second, but much 
smaller, deeply stained reddish purple point, the second of the 
bright spot.s seen in the unstained specimen; this is known as the 
micro-nucleus or centrosome. Around the micro-nucleus is a 
kind of court or area of less deeply stained protoplasm, arising 
from or near which and running along the margin of the tody is a 
narrow band with a very shaqjly defined wavy free margin. 
This thin band of protoplasm seems to be continuou.s with the 
large spindle-shaped body of the trypanosome, but at the free 
margin it takes on the red tint of the micro-nucleus in.stead of 
the blue tint of the protoplasm. The undulatory membrane, 
as this band is called, is narrowest at the posterior end, getting 
broader and broader until the micro-nucleus is reached, beyond 
which it tapers off irregularly until finally it merges in the 
flagellum. In sleeping sickness the presence of this organism is 
usually associated with distinct anaemia, the red cells being 
diminished in number and the haemoglobin in quantity. Along 
with this there is an increa.se in the number of mononuclear 
leucocytes. 

The trypanosome is carried to the human patient by 
the Glossina palpalis, in the proboscis of which the organ- 
isms may be seen for some short time after the insect 
has sucked blood from an infected patient. These trypano- 
somes have been found living and active in the stomach 
of this insect up to 118 hours, but after 140 hours no living 
parasites can be demonstrated. 'I'hey undergo no metamor- 
phoses in this intermediate host and are simply discharged 
in the intestinal excreta. It may be readily understood 
that the trypanosome under these conditions soon loses its 
virulence, and an animal cannot be infected through the bite 
of the Glossina for more than 48 hours after the infected blood 
has been ingested by the fly. The organism may remain latent 
in the human body for a considerable period. It certainly sets 
up very tardily any changes by which its presence can be detected. 
The first symptoms of its presence and activity are enlargement 
of the lymphatic glands, especially those behind the neck, a 
condition often accompanied by irregular and intermittent fever. 
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After a time, in from three months to three years, according 
to Bruce, the organism gains access to the fluid in the cerebro- 
spinal canal. Accompanying this latter migration are languor, 
lassitude, a gradually increasing apathy, and finally profound 
somnolence. 

The incubation period, or that between the time of infection 
and the appearance of the symptoms associated with trypano- 
somiasis may be as short as four weeks, or it may extend over 
.several years. The inhabitants of the island of Senegal who have 
lived in Casamance do not consider themselves safe from the 
disease until at least seven years after they have left an infected 
area. At first, amongst negroes, according to Dutton and Todd, 
there is no external clinical sign of disease except glandular 
enlargement; in mulattoes and whites an irregular and inter- 
mittent fever may be the chief sign of infection, “ the tempera- 
ture being raised for two to four clays, then falling to normal or 
below normal for four or five days.” In other cases the fever is 
of the septic type, the temperature being normal in the morning 
but rising in the evening to 101-3® or io2’2® F., rarely to T04® F., 
the curve differing from that characteristic of malaria in which 
the rise usually takes place in the morning. Moreover, in sleep- 
ing sickness there are no rigors before the rise of temperature 
and but slight sweating, such as there is usually occurring at the 
end of the rise. Here again we have a distinction between the 
malarial condition and that of sleeping sickness. The re.spiration 
and the pulse rate are increased both during the febrile and the 
non-febrile attacks ; the respiration is from 29 to 30 a minute, and 
the pulse rises to 90, and even up to 140, a minute, according to 
the degree of cardiac excitability which appears to be constantly 
present. The localized swelling and redness are seen as puffiness 
of the face, oedema of the eyelids and ankles and feet, congested 
erythematous patches on the face, trunk or limbs. Anaemia, 
general weakness and wasting, at first very slightly marked, 
gradually become prominent features, and headache is often 
present. The enlargement of the spleen appears to go on con- 
currently with enlargement of the lymphatic glands. Manson 
points out that trypanosomiasis may terminate fatally without the 
appearance of any characteristic symptoms of sleeping sickness, 
but as a rule the “ sleeping ” or second stage supervenes. The 
temperature now becomes of the hectic type, rising to 102 ’2“ F. 
in the evening and falling to 98 6® F. in the morning. Here 
again there are no rigors or sweating. During the last stages of 
the disease the rectal temperature may fall as low as 95® and for 
the last day or two to 92° F., the pulse and respiration falling 
with the temperature. The irritability of the heart is still marked. 
Headache in the supraorbital region, and pain in the back, and 
even in the feet, have been dc.scribed. Activity and intelligence 
give place to laziness, apathy and dullness; the face loses its 
brightne.ss. the eyelids approximate, and the mustdes around the 
mouth and nose become flabby and flaccid, the patient becomes 
drowsy, and when questioned replies only after a marked interval. 
Fibrillary tremors of the tongue and shaking of the hands and 
arms, distinct even during rest, become increased when any 
voluntary movement is attempted. These tremors may extend 
to the lower limbs and trunk. Epileptiform convulsions, general 
weakness and progressive emaciation come on, and shortly before 
death there is incontinence of urine and faeces. “ The intellec- 
tual faculties gradually become impaired, the patient has a 
certain amount of difficulty in understanding what is said to him, 
and becomes emotional, often crying for no reason whatever; 
delirium is usually absent, the drowsiness increa.ses and the 
patient’s attitude becomes cliaracteristic, the head falls forward 
on the chest and the eyelids are closed. At first the patient is 
easily aroused from this drowsy condition, but soon he reaches a 
stage in which he falls sound asleep almost in any attitude and 
under any conditions, especially after meals. These periods of 
sleep, which become gradually longer and more profound, lead 
eventually to a comatose condition from which the patient can he 
aroused only with the greatest difficulty. It is at this stage that 
the temperature becomes normal and death occurs.” Nabarro 
points out, however, that this condition of drowsiness and sleep, 
leading eventually to coma, is by no means invariably present. 
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In tlw early part of the sleeping-sickness stage patients often 
sleep more than usual, but later do not sleep excessively. They 
become lethargic and indifferent to their surroundings, however, 
and often lie with their eyes closed. When spoken to they hear 
and understand what is said to them and after a longer or shorter 
interval give a very brief feply. 

'Ihe Itaicocytosis tliat occurs during the course of this form of 
trypanosomi;isis is due, apparently, to secondary or terminal 
bacterial infections so frequently associated with the disease in 
its later stages. The first stage of the disease, that of fever, 
may last for several years; the second or nervous stage witli 
tremors, &c., for from four to eight months. It is quite excep- 
tional for the disease to be prolonged for more than a year from 
the time that the nervous s)unptoms become manifest, though a 
European who contracted trypanosomiasis in Uganda, having 
dvhisions and becoming drowsy within the year, did not die of 
sleeping sickness until more than eighteen months from the onset 
of the nervous sympLonis. 

'I’he Glossina palpaUs is not found in swamps It affects a 
belt of from ten to tliirty yards broad along banks bounding 
water shaded by scrub and underwood. It may, however, 
follow or be carried by the animal or human subject it is attack- 
ing for a distance of, say, three hundred yards, but unless carried 
it will not cross an artificial clearing of more Hum tliirty yards 
made in the natural fly belt. The authorities in the plague- 
stricken areas recommend, therefore, the clearance of bells thirty 
yards in width along portions of the lake side, at fords and in such 
other places as are freciuented by natives. No infected person 
shoulci be allowed to enter a “ fly area,” so that they may not 
act as centres from which the flies, acting as curriers, may 
convey infection. The proi'isioo of clothing tor natives who are 
compelled to work in fly areas is an important precautionary 
measure. 

ThfW wems to be some doubt as to whother Trypanosoma 
ga»il>icnse ul Dutton i.s tJiu same oi'^janism and produces tlic same 
conditions ns the Trypanosoma o£ Bruce and Nabairofrora Ugamla, 
but most obaerv'ers seem to think that the two species arc the same 
and yield the same reMiIls whan inocnlatcd into aninials. It h 
supposed that this tcypannaome may pass through certain stages 
oi nictaiuorphusis iu the human or aiiiioal Lxidy, and dilluicnt 
drugs have been recommended as tryi«inocide.s during these various 
st.iyps, an arsenic prcmiration (atoxyll fiist being given, and tiien, 
when the organisms Iiavu disai>pe<in,'<l, injections of bichJorido of 
mercury, this salt appearing to prevent the ndapses which occur 
when ato.K.yI only is given over a prolonged peritwL Ehrlich, 
treating ammals sufTeiing from trypanosomiasis with parafuclisiii, 
found that although the para'-it«*s disappeared from the blood 
they soon reciirred. On the exhibition ol another dose- of para- 
fuchsia they again disappeared. This wa-s repeated for a con- 
siderable niimbier o£ linic.s, but after a time the parafuchsin lo.st 
its effect, the trynuno.soine having acipiircd an iminiiiiily against 
this substance: tluy had in fact become *' fuohsin-fast.’' Such 
fiichs-in-f.ast organisms injected into animals still retain their im- 
munity againht parafuchsin and may transmit it throngli' more 
tJian roo. generatioas. Nevertheless, they cannot witkstand the 
uctiou of other trypanocidaJ dnig^, 'llic outcome of all this is 
that large do.ses of the trypanocidal drug should be given at once, 
and that tho«,'ime drug should never bo given over tixi long a period, 
a froih drug often being cflccUve even wEen the first drug has lost 
action. 

II. — To OTHER Animal Parasites 

Filan'asis . — Since Bancroft and Maason first described Filaria 
noctwm and its relation to the common form of filarinsis, the 
most imporUnt contribution to our knowledge has been made, at 
the siiggestioa of the younger Bancroft, by Ur G. C. I>ow, who has 
demonstrated that the embryos of the filaria may be found in the 
proboscis of the mosquito (Culex ciliaris), whence they probably 
find their way into the circulating blood of the human subjec t. 
It appears tliat the filaria embryo, after being taken, with the 
blood of the patient, into the stomach of tlic mosquito, loses its 
sheath; after which, leaving tlic stomach, it passes into the 
thoracic njusc lcs of its intermediate host, and becomes more 
fully developed, increasing considerably in size and attaining 
a mouth, an alimentary canal, and tlie characteristic trilobed 
caudal appendage. It now leaves the thoracic muscles, and,, 
passing towards the head^ makes its way “ into the loose cellular 
tissue which aJtKfuads in the prothorax in the neighbourhcKxl. of. 


the salivary glands.’' Most of them then “ pass along the neck, 
enter the lower part of the liead,” whence they may pass into 
the proboscis. Although it has never been demonstrated that 
the filaria is directly inoculated into the human .subject from tlie 
proboscis of the mosquito, it seems impossible to doubt that when 
the mosquito “ strikes,” the filaria makes its way into the circu- 
lation din'ctly from the proboscis. It is important to note that 
the mosquito, when fed on banana jiulp, does n(Jt eject the filaria 
from its proboscis. Tliis, liiowever, is not to be wondered at, 
as the filaria is apparently unable to live on the juices of the 
banana; moreover, llie consistence of the banana is very different 
from that of the human skin. The importance of this obser- 
vation, as affording an additional reason for taking measures 
to get rid of the mo^iwito in districts in which filar iasis is rife, 
can scarcely be over-estimated. 

C. — Infective Diseases in which an Organism has been found, 
bat has not finally been connected with the Disease 

Hydrophobia is usualfy contnicted by man tlirough inoculation 
of an abraded surface with the saliva, o£ an animal affected with, 
rabies— through the bite of a dog, the animal in which tlie 
so-called rabies of the streets occurst The puppy is specially 
dangerous, as, although it may be suffeiring from rabies when the 
saliva contains an extremely exalted virus, tlie luiimal may 
exhibit no signs of the disease almost up to the time of i,ts deaths 
The other animals that may be iUfected “ naturally ” are wolves, 
cats, foxes, horses, cows and deer; but all warm-blooded animals 
may be successfully inoculated with the disease. The principal 
changes met with are found in the nervous system, and include 
distension of the perivascular lymphatic sheaths, congestion 
and oedema of the braiia and spinal cord and of thp meninges^ 
Haemorrhages occur into the cerebral ventricles of the brain, 
especially in the floor of the fourtli, and on the surface and’ in the 
aubstance of the medulla oblongata, and the spinal curd. 

In addition to these small haemorrhages, collections of 
leucocytes; are? met with in hyperaemic areas in the medulla 
oblongata and pons,, sometimes in the cortical cerebral tissue 
and in the spinal cord, in the perivascular lympliatics of the grey 
mutter of the anterior horns and in the white matter of the 
postero-internal and postero-external columns. Here also the 
nerve cells arc seen to be vacuolated, hyaline and granular, and 
often pigiuented; thrombi may be present in some of the smaller 
vessels, and the collections of leucocytes may be so prominent, 
especially in the medulla, that they Imvc been described as 
miliary abscesses. Haemorrhages are also common in the 
various mucous and serous mcml)rancs; hyaline changes in and 
around the walls of blood-vessels; proliferation of the endothe- 
lium; swelling and vacuolation of nerve cells; pericellular 
. infiltration with leucocytes, and infiltration of the salivary 
glands with leucocytes (Coats). An increased number of leuco- 
cytes aud microcytes in the blood has also been made out. The 
' virus, whatever it may be, has a power of multiply ing in the 
tissues, and of producing a toxic substance which, as in the 
, ca.se of tetanus toxin, appears to act specially on the central 
■ nervous system. 

In recent years fresh interest has been aroused in the morbid 
histology of the brain and cord in hydrophobia by the api>ear- 
am*e of Negri’s description of “ bodies ” whicli he claims are 
found in the central nen'ous system only in hydrophobia or 
rabies (see Plate I. fig. 3). These bodies, wliich are rounded, 
oval, triangular, or slightly spindle- or sausage-shaped, W'hen 
specially stained consist of a red (aeidophile) basis in which stand 
out small blue (basophile) granules, rods jund circles, often 
situated within vacuoles. A small central point which is sur- 
rounded by no clear spax'C is supposed to correspond to the 
nucleus of a protozoan. But this can be little more than a sug- 
gestion.! The Negri bodies are certainly present in the central 
nervous system in cases of hydrophobia, and have not been found 
in similar positions in any other dlsease.f They arc present in 
large numbers, even at an early stage of the disease, although, 
they are then so small that they may easily escape detection, so 
s^l indeed that they may pass, through the pore» of a Derkcleld 
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filter, the filtrate in such cases l)eing capable of acting as a 
rabic virus. In the more chronic cases and in the later stages of 
the disease the Negri bodies may attain a considerable size and 
may be easily seen under the microscope. They are from 0*5/* 
to 20/A in diameter — the longer the course of the discitsc tlie larger 
the bodies, these larger forms seldom if ever being met with in 
specially susceptible animals, which soon succumb to the disease. 
The Negri bodies may be constricted in the middle, or, if some- 
what elongated, there may be two or tliree constrictions which 
give it the appearance of a string of sausages. They may be met 
with in almost all the nerve cells of the central nervous system 
in well-developed cases of hydrophobia, but they are most numer- 
ous and arc found most readily in the cells of the cornu ammonis, 
and then in the Purkinje cells of the cerebellum. 

Although there are several methods of preiiaring these organisne. 
for microbcoi ical examhiaiion, tlm following m perhaps the simplest. 
A fragment of the gn-y substanci;, say from the cornn ammonis, 
is taken Iroin a section made at right angles to the surface ami placed 
on a slide about one inch from the end. A covcrslip is now “ presscil 
upon it until it is spread out in a moderately linn layer; then the 
coverslip is moved slowly and evenly over the .sliile,'* leaving the 
first three-quarters of an inch of the slide clear. In making 
the smc'ar only slight pressure is used, the pressure beginning on 
the edge of the covcrslip away from the en<l of the slide towards 
wliich the covcrslip is travelling, thus driving more of (he nerve 
tissues along the smear " and pro<lucing more well-sprea<l nerve 
ccUs." '1 lie smears are then air-dried, placed in methyl-aJcohol 
for one minute, and then in a freshly-prepared mixture of 10 c.c. 
of distilled water, three drops of a saturated alcoholic solution 
of rose amlin v'lolct, and six drops of l^efllcr’s alkaline methylene 
blue, whicli IS warmed until steam rises; the stain is then pourccl 
from the specimen, wliich aftc«c being riii.sed in water is allowed to 
dry and is then mounted in Canada tialsam. 

The nature of the disease produced by the inoculation of saliva 
from a rabid animal appears to depend upon (1) the quantity 
of the rubic virus introduced; (2) the point of its introduction; 
(3) tlie activity of the virus. Thu.s by diluting the poison with 
distilled water or saline solution and injecting small quantities, 
the period of incubation may be prolonged. Slight viounds of 
the skin, of the limbs and of the back are followed by a long 
incubation period; but when the inoculation takes place in the 
tips of the fingers or in the skin of the face, where nerves are 
numerous, and especially where the wound i.s lacerated or deep, 
the incubation period is much shorter and the att.ack usually 
more severe. This, as in tetanus, is accounted for by the fact 
Uiat the lymphatics of the nerves are much more directly con- 
tinuous witii the central nervous system than are any other set 
of lymphatics. 'I'he poison appears to act directly upon the 
cells of the central nervous system. 

Arising out of recent researches on hydrophobia, two methods 
of treatment — one of which, at any rate, has been attended, by 
conspicuous success — have been put into practice. 'I’he first of 
these, Pasteur’s, is based upon the fact that rabie virus may be 
intensified or attenuated at will. Pa.stcur found that although 
the virus taken from the cerebrospinal fluid of the dog ahvay.s 
produces death in the same period when, inoculated into the same 
animal, virus taken from other animals has not the same activity. 
If passed through a succe.ssion of monkeys it may become so 
attenuated that it is no longer lethal. If either the “ monkey- 
virus,” which is not fatal to the rabbit, or the “ dog virus,” 
which kills in twelve to fourteen days, be passed through a series 
of rabbits, the virulence may be so exalted that it may kill in 
about six days; its activity cannot be increased beyond this 
point by any means at present at our disposal. This intensified 
virus was therefore named virus fixe by Pasteur, and it forms a 
standard from which to work. He found, too, that under certain 
conditions of temperature the, virus may be readily attenuated, 
one hour at 50® or half an hour at 60® C. romplelcly destroying 
it4 A 5 % solution of carbolic arid' acting for half an hour, or a 
t per 1000 solution of bichloride of mercury or acetic acid or 
permanganate of potash, brings about the same result, ns do also 
expo.sure to air and sunlight. The poison contained in the spinal 
cord of the rabbit exposed to dry air and not allowed to undergo 
putrefactive changes gradually loses its activity, and at the end 
«f.fourtecatQ fifteen days is incapable of setting up rabic symp- 


toms. A series of cords from rabbits inoculated whb. the viru^ 
axe are cut into short segments, which, held in series by the dura 
mater, are .suspended in sterile gla.ss flasks, plugged with cotton- 
wool and containing aquantity of potassium hydrate — a powerful 
absorlxint of water. At the end of twenty-four Imurs the activity 
of the virus is found to have fallen but slightly; at the end of 
forty-eight hours there is a still further falling off, until on the 
fourteentli or fifteenth day the viru.s is no longer lethal. With 
material so prepared Paxteur treated patients w ho had been bitten 
by mad dogs. On the first day of treatment small quantities 
of an emulsion of the cord exposed for thirteen or fourteen days 
in .saline solution arc injected subcutaneously, and the treatment 
is continued for from fifteen to twenty-one days, according to 
the severity of the bite, a stronger emulsion — i.e. an emulsion 
made of a cord that lia.s been desiccated for a shorter period — 
being u.sed for each succeeding injection, until at last tlie patient 
is injected with an emulsion which has been, exposed to the air 
for only three days. In the human subjeirt tlie period of incu- 
bation of the disea.se is comparatiMly prolonged, owing to the 
insusceptibility of the tissues to the action of this poison; tliere 
is therefore some chance of obtaining a complete protection or 
acclimatization of tlie tissues before the imaibation period is 
completed. 'Ihe virus introduced at tlie bite has then no more 
ehani:e of affecting the nerve centres than has the strung virus 
injected in the late stages of tlie protective inoeukition : tlic nerve 
centres, having become gradually acclimatized to the poisons 
of the rabic virus, are able to carry on their proper function.s 
in ks presence, until in time, as in the rase of microbial poisons, 
the virus is gradually neutralized and eliminatefl from the body. 
Various modifications and improvements of this method have 
from time to time been devised, but all are based on, and are 
merely extensions of, Pasteur’.s original work and method. As 
soon as it was found that antitoxins were formed in the tissues 
in the case of an attack of tetanu.s, attention was drawn to 
the necessity of determining whether something similar might 
not lie done in the production of an antirabic serum for the treat- 
ment of rabies. Babes and. Lcpp, and tlien Tizzoni and his 
colleagues Schwarz and Centanni, starting from virus fixe, 
obtained a series of weaker inoculating materials by submitting 
it for different periods to the action of gastric juice. Beginning 
with a weak virus so prepared, and from time to time injecting 
successively stronger emulsions (se\'enteen injections in twenty 
days) into a sheep, they succeeded in obtaining a serum of such 
antirabic power that if injei ted in the proportion of r to 25,000 
of lx»dy-wcight, an animal is protected against a lethal dose of 
virus fixe. The activity of this semm is still finther reinforced 
if afresh series of injections is made at inten^aJs varying from two 
to five months, according, to the condition of Uie animal, each 
series occupying twelve days. 'I'his antirabic substance stored 
in the blood haa not only the power of anticipating (neutralizing ?) 
the action of the poison, but also of acting as a direct curative 
agent; as a prophylactic agent, readily kept in stock and easily 
and rapidly exhibited, it possesses very great advantages over 
the inoculation method. It must be borne in mind that the 
longer the period after the infection the greater must be the 
amount of serum used to obtain a successful result, 

A.S regards the necessity for any treatment it may be pointed 
out that although the saliva of a r^iid dog may be infective three 
days before the manifestation of any symptoms of the disease 
death takes place almost invariably within six days of the first 
symptom. If therefore the animal remains alive for ten days 
after the patient is bitten, there is no necessity for the antirabic 
treatment to be applied and the patient need fear no evil results 
from the bite. 

There can be little doubt that hydrophobia is a specific disease 
due to a multiplication of some virus in the nervous system, in the 
elements of whicli it is ultimately fixed; that it passes from the 
wound to the central nervous system by the lymphatics; and 
that, as in tetanu'^, the muscular spasms are the result of the 
action of some special poison on the central nervous system. 

Searht Fever . — In scarlet fever recent observations ha\’e been 
comparatively few and unimportant. Crookc, and later Klein, 
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and others have, however, shown that in the glands and throats 
of scarlet fever patients a streptococcus, to which is assigned the 
chief aetioJogical role in connexion with this disease, is present. 
On the other hand, it is maintained by many observers that these 
streptococci are nothing more than the streptococci found in 
puerperal fever, erysipelas, and similar infective conditions, and 
certainly the organisms described closely resemble Streptococcus 
pyogenes. In 1904 Mallory described certain “ bodies ” which 
he considers may be associated with scarlet fever, and which 
were sufficiently distinctive to justify him in .suggesting that he 
was dealing with the “ various stages in the developmental cycle 
of a protozoan.” These bodies, which were demonstrated in 
four cases of scarlet fever, “ occ ur in and between the epithelial 
cells of the epidermis and free in the supiirficial lymph vessels 
and spaces of the corium." They arc small, varying from the 
size of a blood platelet to that of a red blood corpuscle, and 

stained delicately but sharply with methylene blue.” Well 
formed rosettes with numerous segments may Ije seen, forms 
which Mallory thinks may correspond to the phase of asexual 
development of the malarial parasite. He also describes 
“ coarsely reticulated forms which may represent sbiges in 
sporogony or be due to degeneration of the other forms.” He 
gives beautiful illustrations, both drawings and photographs, of 
these organisms, and without claiming that he has proved any 
aetiological relation between these bodies and scarlet fever, states 
that his personal opinion is that such relation exists. 

D. — Infective Diseases not yet proved to be due to 
Micro-organisms. 

Small-pox. — There have been few recent additions to our 
knowledge of the aetiology of .small-pox, though Dr Monckton 
Copeman now holds that the small-pox organism, like that of 
vaccine, is probably a very minute bacillus, which, from its 
behaviour in the presence of glycerin, is possessed of the power of 
forming spores. If vaccine lymph, taken from the calf, be pro- 
tected from all extraneous sporebearing organisms and treated 
with 50 % solution of glycerin, it, in time, becomes absolutely 
sterile as regards ordinary non-sporebearing organisms. Even 
the staphylococci and streptococci, usually found in calf lymph, 
cannot withstand the prolonged action of this substance, but spore- 
bearing organisms still remain alive and active. Morc(»ver, the 
lymph still retains its power of producing vaccine ve.sicles,so thatthc 
vaccine organism, in its powers of resistance, resembles the spore- 
bearing, and not the non-sporebearing, organisms with which we 
are acquainted. This vaccine organism must be very minute ; it 
is stated that it can be cultivated only on special media, though it 
multiplies freely in the superficial cutaneous tissues of the calf, 
the monkey and the human subject. Perhaps the most im- 
portant outcome of Dr Monckton Copeman’s work on this .subject 
IS that he has obtained a vaccine lymph from which are elimi- 
nated all streptococci and staphylococci, and, if the lymph be 
taken with reasonable care, any other organisms which could 
possibly give rise to untoward results. 

Typhus Fever. — Although it is fully recognized that typhus 
must be one of the specific infective fevers brought about by the 
action of a special micro-organism, no definite information as to 
the bacterial aetiology of this condition has been obtained. It is 
always looked upon as a “ filth ” disease ; and from the frequency 
of minute haemorrhages, and from the resemblance to the 
haemorrhagic septicaemias in other respects, it appears probable 
that the bacillus of typhus is the organism described by Mott in 
1883 as an actively motile dumb-bell coccus, and ten years hater 
by Dubieff and Bruhl as the Diplococcus typhosus exanthe- 
malicus; the polar staining and general resemblance to the 
diploccocus of fowl cholera, the plague bacillus, the diplococcus of 
“ Wildseuche,” certain forms of swine fever and hog cholera, and 
others of the haemorrhagic septictiemias, are sufficient to suggest 
the generic affinity of this organism to this septicaemic group. 
We have as yet, however (1910), no aUsolute proof of the aetio- 
logical relation of the bacillus to this disease. 

Measles. — In measles, as in scarlet fever, micrococci have had 
.ascribed to them the power of setting up the specific disease. 


Ginon and Pielicke have, however, described minute bacilli 
somewhat resembling those described as occurring in vaccine 
lymph. These are found in the blood in the early stages of the 
disease, and also in the profuse catarrhal secretions so character- 
istic of this condition. There arc no records of the successful 
inoculation of this minute bacillus, and until such evidence is 
forthcoming this organism must be looked upon as being an 
accessory, p().ssibly, but not the prime cause, of measles. 

Mumps. — It is generally accepted that mumps is probably 
caused by a specific micro-organism, the infective material 
making its way in the first instance through the ducts to the 
parotid and other salivary glands. It appears to bring about a 
peculiar ©edematous inflammation of the interstitial tissue of the 
glands, but slight parenchymatous changes may also be observed. 
The virus is present in the tissues for some days before there is 
any manifestation of parotid swelling, but {luring this period it is 
extremely active, and the disease may be readily transmitted from 
patient to patient. The infcctivity continues for some time, 
probably for nearly a week after naked-eye manifestations of the 
diseased condition have disappeared. 

Whooping-Cough. — A diplococcus, a strejjtococcus, and various 
higher fungi have in turn been put down as the cause of this 
disease. It must, from its resemblance to the other specific 
infective fevers, l>c considered as an infective disease of micrtjbic 
origin, which goes through a regul.ar j)eriod of incubation and 
inva-sion, and in which true nervous lesions, especially of the 
pneumogastric and superior laryngeal nerves, are somewhat 
{‘ommon. 

Affanassieff, and later Koplick, have described a minute 
bacillus, with rounded ends and bi-polar staining, which occurs in 
the mucus discharged at the end of a paroxysm of whooping- 
{•ough. Koplick examined sixteen cases, ancl found this organism 
in thirteen of them. There can be little doubt that the infective 
material is contained in the expectoratiem. 1 1 may remain active 
for a considerable period, but is then usually attached to 
solid particles. It is not readily carried by the breath, 
and multiplies specially in the mucous membranes, setting up 
inflammation, probably through its toxic products, which appear 
to be absorbed, and, as in the case of the tetanus poison, to travel 
specially along the lymphatics of the local nerves. Aflections of 
the lung — bronchitis and broncho-pneumonia— may be directly 
associated with the disease, but it is much more likely that the.se 
affections are the result of secondary infection of tissues already 
in a weakened condition. 
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PARASITISM^ in biology, the condition of an organism which 
obtains its nourishment wholly or partially from the body of 
another living organism, and which usually brings about exten- 
sive modificati ons in both guest and host, a phenomenon 
widesprca3~amongsl animals and plants. The term has been 
appropriated by biologists as a metaphor from the Greek (sec 
Parasite). The lives of organisms are so closely intermeshed 
that if dependence on other organisms for food be the criterion 
of parasitism it is doubtful if any escape the taint. Green 
plants, it Ls true, build up their food from the inorganic elements 
of the air and tlic soil, and are farthest removed from the sus- 
picion of dependence; but most, if not all, thrive only by the aid 
of living microbes cither actually attached to their roots or 
swarming in the nutrient soil. Saprophytes, organisms that 
live on organic matter, are merely parasites of the dead, whilst 
all animals derive their nourishment from the bodies of plant*:, 
either directly or indirectly through one or more sets of other 
animals. It is plain, therefore, that if parasitism is to be em- 
ployed as a scientific term it must connote something more 
than mere dependence on another living organism for nutrition. 
The necessary additional conceptions are two : the bodies of 
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host and parasite must be in temporary or permanent physical 
contact other than the mere preying of the latter on the former; 
and the presence of the parasite must not be beneficial and is 
usually detrimental to the host. 

It is of)vious that within the limits of the strictest definition 
of parasitism that will cover the facts many degrees occur. 
The terms symbiosis and commensalism have been applied to 
conditions really outside the definition of parasitism, but closely 
related and usually described in the same connexion. Both 
terms cover the pliysit-al consorting of organisms in such a 
fashion that mutual service is rendered. 

The name symbiosis was invented by the botanist A. <le Bury 
in 1879, and is applied to such an extraordinary community as 
the thalliis of a lichen, which is composed of a fungus and an 
alga so intimately associated, physiially and physiologically, 
that it was not until i8ft8 that the dual nature of the whole 
was discovered. 'I'he presence of chlorujjhyll, which had always 
been associated only with vegetable organisms, was detected 
by Max Schultze in 1851 in the animals Hydra and Tw/rv, and 
later on by Ray Lankestcr in Spongilla and by P. Gedclcs in 
some Turbellurian worms. On tlic theory tliat the clilorophyll 
occurs in independent vegetable cells embedded in the animal 
tissues, such cases form other instances of symbiosis, for the 
o.xygcn liberated by the green cells enables their animal hosts 
to live in fouler water, whilst the hosts provide shelter and 
possibly nitrogenous food to their guests. 

The term commensalism was inLaxluccd in 1876 by P. J. Van 
Benedcn to cover a large number of ca.scs in which “ anim.als 
have established themselves on each other, and live together on 
a good understanding and without injury.” The most familiar 
instance is that of fishes of the genus luerasjer which live in 
the digestive tube of sea-cucuml>ers (Iloluihuria-, sec Ecitino- 
derma). a variety of commensalism was termed mutualism 
by Van Beneden and applied to cases where there appeared to be 
an exchange of benefits. A well-known instance of mutualism 
is the relation between sea'anemoncs and hermit crabs. The 
hermit crab occupies the discarded shell of a mollusc, and 
anemones such as Sagarlia or Adamsia are attached to the out- 
side of the shell. I'he bright colours of the anemone advertise 
its distasteful capacity for stinging, and secure protection for 
the crab, whilst the anemone gains by vicarious locomotion and 
possibly has the benefit of floating fragments from the food of 
the crab. 

It is plain that such terms as symbiosis, commensalism and 
mutualism cannot be sliarply marked off from each other or 
from true para.sitism, and must be taken as descriptive terms 
rather than as definite categories into which each particular 
as.sociation between organisms can be fitted. 

R. Leuckart has made the most useful attempt to classify 
true parasites. Occasional, or temporary , parasites are to be 
distinguished from permanent, or stationary, yjarnsites. The 
former seek their host chiefly to obtain food or shelter and arc 
comparatively little modified by their habits when compared 
w’ith their nearest unparasitic relatives. They may infest 
either animals or plants, and as they attack only the superficial 
surfaces of their liosts, or cavities easy of access from4li^+xtcrior, 
they correspond closely with another useful term introduced by 
Leuckart, They are Kpizoa or Ectoparasites, as distinguished 
from Entozoa or Endoparasites. They include such organisms 
as plant-lice, and caterpillars which feed on the green parts of 
plants, and animals such as the flea, the bed-bug and the lee< h, 
which usually abandon their hosts when they have obtained their 
object. Many ectoparasites, how'ever, pa,ss their whole lives 
attached to their hosts; lice, for instance, lay their eggs on the 
hairs or feathers or in rugosities of the skin of birds and mammals; 
the development of the egg, the larval stages and the adult life 
are all parasitic. Permanent or stationary parasites arc in the 
most cases endoparasi|;Jc, inhabiting the internal organs; 
bacteria, gregarines, neipptod^ and taj-xworms are familiar 
instances, l3ut here also%cre are no sharp lines of demarcation. 
Leuckart divided endoparasites according to l!ie nature and 
durationof their strictly parasitic life: (1) Some have free-living 


and self-supporting embryos that do not become sexually 
mature until they have reached their host ; (2) others have 
embryos whi<'h are parasitic but migratory, moving either to 
another part of their host, to another host, or to a free life 
before becoming mature; others again are parasitic in 
every .stage of their lives, remaining in the same host, and being 
without a migratory stage. 

Origin of Parasilism. — Now that the theory of spontaneous 
generation has been dEproved, Uie problem of parasitism i.s no 
more than detection of the various cau.se.s which may have led 
organisms to change their environment. Every kind of parasite 
has relations more or less closely akin which have not acquired 
the parasitic habit, and ewry gradation exists between tem- 
porary and permanent para.Mtes, between creatures that have 
been only slightly modified and those that have been 
profoundly modified in relation to this habit. 'I'hcrc arc 
many opportunities for an animal or plant in its adult or cm- 
brj'onic stage to be swallowed acfidcntally by an animal, or 
to gain entrance to the tissues of a plant, whilst in the ca.se of 
ectoparasites there is no fundamental difference VuTween an 
organism selecting a dead or a living environment for food or 
.shelter. If the living environment in the latter case prove 
to have special advantages, or if the interior of tlie body first 
reached accidentally in the former ca.se prove not too different 
from the normal environment and provide a better shelter, a 
more convenient temperature, or an easier food supply, the 
accident may pass into a liaoit. From the extent to which 
parasitism exists amongst animals and plants it is clear that it 
must have arisen independently in an enormous number of (ascs, 
and it may be sxipposed that Ihtre mu,st be many cases in which 
it has been of recent oc<‘urrcm‘e; E. Metchinkoff, indeed, has 
suggested that amongst j>arasites w'e arc to look for the latest 
products of evolution. Tn any case it is impossible to suppose 
that parasites form a natural group; no doubt in many cases 
the whole of a group, as for instance the group of tapeworms, 
is parasitic, but indications point dearly to the tapeworms 
having had frcc-lix’ing ancestors. Para.sitism is in short n 
physiological habit, which theoretically may be assumed by any 
organism, and which actually has been assumed by members of 
nearly every living group. 

List of Parasites 
A. — Animals, 

Vertehrata. — ^Tlicse an* rarely pariisilic, and cases are unknown 
amongst nianunr)].s, birds, re))tilc‘s find anipbibia. Amongst fish 
and cyclostoincs, Mvxine burrows into lodlish, Remora attaches 
itself to the external surface of sharks; lihotiens amarus, the 
bittcriiiig. a small, carji-like fresh-water lish, inject.s its eggs into 
the mantle-cavity of pond-musiels, wlicre the fry develop, w'hilst 
the mollusc reciprocates by throwing off its cmbiyos on the 
p.-ircnt fish; Stegophilus insuUostia, a small colourle.ss li.sli Irom 
Brazil and the Argentine, livc*s jiaiasitically in the gill-cavity 
of large cat-fi.shes ainl sucks the Ijlood in the gills of a large Siliiriil; 
Vanddlia cirr/tosa, the raiidini of Brazil, a minute fish tio mm. 
in length, enters and ascends the urethra of people bathing, being 
attracted by the urine; it cannot be willumawii, owing to the 
erectile spines on its gill-covers. The natives in some parts of 
the Amazon protect themselves whilst in the water by wearing 
a sheath ot minutely perforated coco-nut sliell, 

Motlusca, — Few if any are true parasites. The Gasteropods, 
Euhmae, Styli ferae and Jintoconchae lodge m Echinoderius, the latter 
at least being truly parasitic. 

Protochorda and Hemichorda. — Most of these arc scasilc and may 
lodge on other animals, but are not parasitic. 

Aracknida. — Mites and Ticks are Arachnids, the vast majority 
of which are parasitic, and species of which inlcst almost every 
vertebrate group, but there are .some free-Jiving forms. Pycno- 
gonids are parasitic in their youthful stfigos on Ilyclroids, wdiilat the 
Pentastornifls have been so much modified by iiarasitisni that they 
were long regarded as worms; they may occur m most vertebra tc.i. 

Crustacea. — These contain an immense number of forms in all 
stages ol parasitism. Some Copopods are amongst the nio.st de- 
generate paraxites known, the so-eallcd fish-hce being for the most 
]>art Copepods with piercing mouth-organs, elaborate clinging 
apparatus, and degenerate organ.s of locomotion. In Lemea, tlie 
femaK', after becoming attached to its host, umlergoes a retro- 
gressive mctamorjihosis, losing almost completely the segmentation 
of the Ixxiy and discarding the appendages and sense-organs, 
whilst the male, although not so degenerate in structure, is dwarfetj 
in size and itself becomes a parasite of the female. The Ctfripeds 
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arc all sessile in the adult condition. The Ltpadidae arc the least 
modified and are rarely parasitic; the Balanidae are more modified 
and frequently become embedded in the skin of whales. ITie 
Abdominalia live a.s parasites buried in the shells of other Cirripeds 
and of molluscs. The Apoda live as parasites in the mantle of 
oUier Cirripeds, wliilst the Ithicocephala live chiefly on the abdomen 
of Decapod Crustacea, sending burrowing root-like nutritive pro- 
cesses into their tissues. 

Inacita. — A very large number of insects are temporary or 
permanent parasites of animals or plants, the adult stages being 
chiefly cctopurasitic, the larval stages cndiqjarasitic. The Hemi- 
vieritiae, alGes ojL the earwigs, are ectoparasites on rats. 'I'lie 
Jl/a//e/>//f7^a"or' bird-lice are degenerate wingless insects spending 
their whole lives as ectoparasites on birds and mammals, llie 
larvae of llemerohiinae are parasitic on Aphides. The saw-flies are 
parasitic on plants. There, are over 200,000 species known of the 
H\'mr) 7 optera para’iittca or Tercbrantia. The adults deposit their eggs 
in the eggs, c.al<Tpillars or adults of other insects, 'particiikirly 
I.epidoptera. The clothes-molh, for instance, is known to lx? Mibjt'ct 
to the attack of over sixty species of Ilymeiioptera. To such an 
e.xtent lias para.sitism been rleveloiicd in tliis group, tliat the para- 
sitts themselves are attacked by of her parasites, giving ris<- to Ifu* 
phenomena known as hyjier parasitism. Tlie gnll-flies (see flATXs) 
are included nniongst the Tcrebrantia, but in their case the early 
stages arc passed in vegetable galls more frcsjuenfly than in the 
botiies of other insects. The ruby-flies {Ilymevoptrya Tnbuiifvya), 
in the larval condition arc jarasilic on Uic larvae of wasps and 
bee.-. The T)e»uilattie .arc bc'cs that in the l.irval sl.ige. arc parasitic 
on other bees, the larv'aft of the par.isites being depositm in the 
food-cells prejiarcd for their own larvae Vjy tillicr bees. M.any of 
the lossorial Hymeno])lera form no 6p<?<-.i.ii nests for tlicir youngj 
but take advantage of the abodus and food-stfu'es prepared by 
other insects. The? very large number of Ilymenopterous insects 
that collect living i.arvae to be shut up as provender for tliHr 
devel(*])ing ) oiing are in a sense parasitic. The complex relations 
of ants with other insects niu.st be reftrred to in this connexion. 
Tile ne.'.ts of lu.uiy species are inhabited by fonign insects of various 
onlers, such insects being tcrmisl myrmccni»1iilous or ants'-ncst 
insects. The relations between the ants and tlieir guests arc very 
complex, and the guests migrate with their ho.sts. Aphfdae, 
Cotcidac and other bugs that secrete sugary matter arc cherished 
and tended by ants; so also the caterpillars of some Lycatni«l 
butteTllii's arc kept as a kind of dumeslieuted animal for some 
useful purpose. There arc also many OrthnptiTa, Hemiptera, and 
other insects, as well as sonic acarids and wood-lice found only in 
ftiits'-ne.sts as cherished or tolerated guests. The relations betwemi 
ants and plants is also interesting; the ant.s live as p,'ira.sites on the 
jdaiits or trees, but in rctuni prot('ct them from more hannful 
intruders. Such phenomena are on the bordcr-linu between sym- 
biosis and true p.'irasitisin. Although mo.st beetles live on dtxiiiying 
animal or vegetable; matter, a large numbtrr arc parasitic in flic 
ailult or larval condition on auinials or jdants. TIio curious beetle 
known as IHatyp^vUii^ caitoris is known only as .an cclojiarasite 
of the beaver, whilst the LeMinidac arc parasites of .several species 
of mammal.s. The minute i.x?etU*s of the familiis MordyUidac and 
Rhipipharidae arc endoparasites of wasps and cockroaches, whilst 
the lu'vae of many of the Canih^idete are iiarasitc.s of locusts. 
The SlrcpsipU’ra are emloparasites of Hytuenoptera and IleiniptiTa. 
Tlie Inliits of tlv* Diptcra easily pass over info parasitism, and a 
very large number are temporary or permanent parasites in the 
atlult or ku'val stages. Most of the larvae of the L'cctdomyiidae 
live in plants and form galls or other deformities. The ijkxid- 
sucking lubits of mosquitoes and gnats and sand-flies have not 
led I0 any .speeial development in the. diiection of parasitism. 
The l.arvae of liomhylh'dae are endoparasites of the larvae of niason- 
bocfl, and some of the CyrtuUie similarly infest .sj>idcrs, whilst 
the Tachtnidae deposit their larvae in other living insects, cater- 
pillar .s being esjicciaUy sdcctcd. nic larvae of some of the Sayco- 
phn^idae m.ay be dt.posite.d in the nostrils of man and other animals, 
where they may cause death, whilst those of the South American 
gemis I.unlia infest the nasal fOssae and {ronlal sinuses of man, 
producing great siiflering, and tlic larvae of the nunierous kinds of 
bot-fly attack man and many animals. Tlie very l:irgc group of 
Pupijvira live by sucking the blood of mammals and l»irds, and many 
of them are. reduced to wingless permanent parasites, 'l*he sin.gfe 
member of the family Hraulidae is a parasite of the bee. All the 
known fluas (Apbaniptera or Siphonaptcra) arc ectoparasites in 
tlie adult condition; the larval stages arc u.sually to be found in 
org.anic refuse. The larvae of most Le])idoptera are lemixirary 
ectoparasites of plants, but a few attack other insects, such as 
eoccids and aphids. All the He-mijitcra (bugs) have sucking-mouth 
organs and the majority of tViem are tenijxji'ary parn.'^tes of plants 
or btli<'r animals. Some, .such as the bed-bug, have Ix-en so modified 
by jiarahitism as to be found only in human dwellings, others, 
such as the aphids or ]ilant-Hcc, arc permanent parasites of plants, 
many of them producing galls. ITie coceiJs, or .scale ins<‘cls, have 
been still further modified as plant ectiqiarasites. 'I'hc reduHlidae, 
or lice, are the most comjjletcly iiarasitic of imsecls, and are de- 
graded wingless insects found on almost any kind of bird or m. amm a]^ 


but in most cases so highly modifled as to be capable of existence 
only on the particular species with which they are associated. 

Lower InverUbraies . — No true Chactoi>ods are parasitic, but a 
few are coiumeiisal. Tlie leeches are probably Cliactopods modi- 
fied by parasitism; and My/ostomes are still more liighly modified 
relatives of the group, very degenerate and parasitic on Crinoids. 
A few rotifers are ccto- aiul cndo-para.sitcs. No Bracliiopods, 
Polyzoa or Echinoderms arc true parasites. The flat-w'orms and 
rouiid-woriu.s ct»nl.ain the most characteristic endoparasites, and 
parasitism is .so Lharacleristic a feature of most of the groups 
lint it is discussed in the .separate articles dealing with the various 
n.itural as.scmblage*s of such wairins. All the Cestodcs (see Tape- 
WOkM), most of the Treuiatodcs (tf.e.), and a few of the Planarians 
are jjarasite.s of animals. Most Nemertincs are free-living, 
but Ccpltalolkrix galaihcar is cndoiiarasitic in the ovaries of the 
Crustacean Galathea strit^o'ia, whilst Euviemeytes and Telrastemma 
occur on Ascidians, ami Mahicobdella in lanndlibrancli Molluscs, 
'riie degr.uled Mesozoa {q.v.) are endoparasites of ITanarians, Neraer- 
tine.s ami Opliiurid.s. llic N'eiiiatoda iq.v.) or typical round-worms 
exhibit every ilegrcc from absolute frcc-lifc to absolute para- 
.siti.sm in auima].s and ]^lanls. 'I'he Echiuroidea [q.v.) are mostly 
frof'-lii'ing, but the miile of Dovcllui lives as a very degenerate 
paro-sitc in the uterus and plmrynx of the female. Although 
C.'oeltntearu and Porifera are usually sessile, very few are true 
parasiti-s; young stigi.s of the P-'anumcdifsae arc para.sitic in the 
mouth ot adults of different species, whilst Mnei,tra parasites 
ia a degenerate medusa living on the pelagic mollusc Phyllirhoe. 
The Protoztja, from their minute size and capacity to liv'c in fluids, 
naturally include an enormous number of parasitic lorms, the 
import.uicc t>f wliich in producing disease in their hosls is so great 
lliat a very large six'cial literature on jiarasilic protozoology is 
being formed (set* PATjioLOCiy), Of the Sarcodina (^.e.) many forms 
of Amoeba such as Aviorla coU arc associated with dysentery 
mid kindncl diseases. A very large number of the MastiRopbora 
[q.v.), iiieluding such forms a.s the trypanosome of sleeiung-sfckness, 
arc iwasilic; m f.ict, ob.scrvatiun by adequate mcan.s of the juices 
of almost any' animal reveals the occasional presence of some kind 
of mobile ]'rolozo(.)n, provided with a wlup likc process. The 
enormous group e»f .bpiiyuzoa [q.v.) are entirely parasitic, and have 
lx?en found in every group ot animals except the I’rotozoa and 
Coclenlera. Infusoria [q.v.) contain a coui>iderable number of 
parasitic forms, some cndoparasitic; others hkc the Suctoriaj 
ccloparu.sitlc. 

D. — Plants. 

Uaiteria . — Every degree of adaptation to parasitism occurs 
amongst bacteria, a majority of nluch pa.s8 at least, some stage 
of their lives in a parasitic condition. 

PunRi. —As in the ca.se of Bacteria, the absence of chlorophyll 
from the tissues of fungi makes it necessary tliat they should take 
up c.arixin compomuls already as.similatccl by other organisms, and 
accordingly' they arc either saprophytes or parasites. The my'cclium 
is, so to say, the para.sitic organ of the fungus, ramifying in the 
tissues of Inc host. The plant may obtain aixess to its host by 
mi’ans of spores which enter u.su'ally by woumUiathe case of animal 
and plant ht>.stH, but occicsionally b.v natural apertures such as the 
stomata 0/ plants, i'lie fungi that develop in the organs of warm- 
blooded ammnls reach fhe blood-stream through wounds, and 
thence spread to the tissues where germination takes place. Many 
fungi, e.six'Ci.illy those that are epiphytic, reach the tissnes of their 
host by germ-tubes whiih cinfTg<‘ from the spore and iieuetrate 
either by a natural or artificial ajxjrture, whilst in other cases the 
germ-tubes or hypliac actually penetrate uninjured liijsues or 
mcmbrane.s. 

The fungi parasitic on animals arc in most cases little known, 
and additiima to the list, of whi(,h the pnthokigdeal rather than the 
botanical featarc.s have been workcil out, are constantly being 
made. A nninlxT of species of Eurotium and Aspergillus, usually 
saprojiliytic, may migrate to the bodies of ammo's, spreading in 
the tissues ami exciting a rlismsc known as myoosis or aspergillosis, 
'i hcv w'ere first di.scussed ia the dlsea'ic of the human oar known a.s 
otomycosis, but they occur iiLso in lungs and air-passa4;es of mammals 
and birds. Koceut pathological investigatioxis conducted at the 
lVo^.i’itoriiim of the Zoological Society of London, show that mycosis 
IS extremely' treqiicnt and fatal in bird.s and reptiles, and rather 
less frequent in mammals. Almost any organ of tho body i.s liabk- 
to attack. The Laboitlbcv leae are probably Aacomycetes restricted 
lo par.i.siti.sm on insects, cliieJly bcetks* and flies, sometinu's forming 
a tliick fur on the bodies art<i spreading by spores. The Enio- 
mophthorcac, possibly Miiconni, arc also restricted to insects, the 
fungus that kills the common houso-fly Ixing the most familiar 
example. Cordyceps niilitaris and Botrytis bmssii arc familiar 
exampliui of Ascomycctc fungi that attack tlie caterpillars of 
insi'cts, the latter producing the fatal dis>easc mu.scardine ” of the 
silkworm. I'hc group of Saprolegnieae usually vegetate as sapro- 
phytes but readily settle on aquatic animals such as goldfish, 
salmon, salamanders anti frogs, with fatal results. It is not yet 
entirely certain if diseases of this kind, of wliich the salmon disease 
is the most notorious, arc produced on healthy animals, 
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attacks of the f«ngi, or if some antecedent predisposing condition 
be nec'cssarv. 'I here arc a number of well-known fungi that pro- 
duce diseases of the skin in man and other \ ertehrates. Achorion 
SchoeH'i ‘nti proiluccs favus in man, rabbits, cats, fowls and other 
birds and mammals. Trichophyton tonstiians (Malmslcn) xs the 
furious of tinea or ringworm in nian, oxen, horses, dogs, and rabbits. 
Sacchaynmvees albicans (Ifeess) prodnee-. thrush of the mouth in 
young herbivora and birds. Actinomn/'s bovis (Harr) is assoewted 
with'swcllmgs on the jaw-bone of c.ittle and kangaroos, but has 
been lountl m pigs and human beings. 

The fungi parasitic on plants .in' much better known and are 
responsible for a large number of diseases. They display ^very 
gradation from occasional to toinplete pariisitism. Amongst the 
Pyrenmnycetes, the group Ervstpheae conlain a large nuiiilier of 
common parasites; the main body of the fungus is usually epiphytic 
as in various mildews (^le.). JCrgot {if.v.) is the most familiar 
example of the group, the Discomvretes an* tliieny saprophytic, 
being common on de.'i(i fruits, roots and so forth, but many of 
them kill li\’ing planfs: hlxoascus on plums, iieaches and cherries. 
ScU-yotinia is most common on dead juicy fruits, but will destroy 
turnips in store, .md has been known to attack living Phaseoht^ 
and Petunia, 'the Hymenoivies are miturally saprojihyfes, but 
when they gun access through wounds arc the most destructive 
parasites of living timber. 'I he lUtilaqineae are endopara-sites m 
Phaneriig.atns, and are especially notorious lor their attacks on 
grain-i rops and grasses. The spe;cies of U stilt set up hvpe'rtropliy 
in the tissues of their hos(s, and the enlarged snaci-s thus formed 
liecome filled with the spores of the parasite. The Ureditteae are 
also endoparasites of the higher plants and produce the* disea.scs 
known as rusts which sjiecially adect cultivated plants. The 
Peronosporeae are all parasites of plants and are the most destructive 
enemies of agriculture and horticulture. Phvtophthora infestaus 
(de Barvj, the jiotato-disease fungus, is a tyiue.il example. 

A/i’ue, ^Th.c chlorophyll-containing green an<l yellow cells found 
in Hydroids and Planarians referred to in connexion with symbiosis 
and the small green algae that infest the h.urs of sloths are on 
the border-lirm of parasitism. A .species of Nosloe occurs in the 
intcrcellul.ir spaces of otlu«r plants; Clilororhyirium is found in 
the tissues of Lemna, and Thyllosiphon arisari (Kiihii) infests the 
parenchyma of Arum arisarnm. 

The flowering plants have a considerable number of repre.senta- 
tivc.s which h^ve become epiphytes and which exhibit various 
degrees of para.sitic degeneration. 'I'he Monotropeao allitsl to the 
heaths arc degenerate, with no clikiroiiliyll ami with scale-like 
leaves, but the evidence as to their parabiti.sm is more than doubtful; 
they are possibly only saprophytic. The allied 'Lennoaceae, a 
small group also devoid of chlorophyll aiifl with scale-leaves, are 
true root-parasites. The genus Cuscuta of the ConvolvulaceuH 
consists of the true parasite.s known as dodders. They arc destitute 
of clilorophyll and attach themsolvc.s to other plants by twming 
stcm.s on which occur haustoria tlial penetrate the tissues of the host 
and absorb nutritive material. Cuscuta europaea, the great dodder, is 
a parasite of nettles and hops; Cuscuta epilinum is the flax dodder; 
Cuscuta epithymum attacks a number ot low-growing plants; ami 
Cuscutum trijolii is very destructive to clover. Several genera of 
Scrophulariaceac are partially parasitic; they contain chlorophyll 
but have degenerate roots with haustoria. Euphrasia, the eye- 
bright, attack.s the roots of grasses; Pedicularis, the loiiscwort, 
Rhinanthus, the rattle, Melampyrum, the cow- wheat, and Bartsia 
are all partly parasitic on the roots of other plant.s. The Oroban- 
chaceae or broomworts arc all destitute of chlorophyll ami have 
scale-leaves; they are parasitic on the roots of other plants, species 
attacking various Leguminosae, ivy, hemp and hazel. The 
Cytinaceae are true para.silcs devoid of chlorophyll ami leaves, with 
deformed bodies and con.spicuous flowers or inflor<'.sccnct s. Most of 
them arc trimical, and the gnnip is widely .scattered throughout 
the world. The SantcUales arc all parasitic; some membtirs hkc 
Thesium linophyllum (the bastard toad-flax), a root parasite, and 
Vi scum album (the mistletoe), parasitic on branche.s, have chlorophyll, 
but rather degenerate leaves; others like the tropical Balanophora- 
cfooe arc devoid of chlorophyll and foliage leaves and liavc deformed 
bodies. Of the Lauraceae, a few genera such as Cassytha (the tropical 
" dodder-laurels '') axe true parasites, without chlorophyll and with 
twining stums. 

Effect of Parasitism on Parasites. — The phenomena of parasi- 
tism occur so generally in the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
and are repeated in degrees so varying that no categorical 
statements can be laid down as to the effects produced on the 
organisms concerned. All living creatures have a certain degree 
of correspondence with the conditions of their environment, 
and parasitism is only a special case of such adaptation. The 
widest generalization that can be made regarding it is that 
I^rasitism tends towards a rigid adaptation to a relatively 
limited and stable enviirinment, whilst free life tends towards a 
looser correspondence with a more varjung environment. The 
swnmum bonum of a parasite is to reach and maintain existence 


in the limited conditions afforded by its host; the goal of the 
free-living organism is a varying or experimental fitness for 
varying surrounding conditions. And, if the mctiphor be 
continued, the danger of parasitism for the parasite, is that if it 
become too nicely adjusted to the special conditions of its host, 
and fail to attain lhe.se, it will inevitably perish. The degenera- 
tion of parasites is merely a more precise adaptation; in the 
favourable environment the degenerate or .specialized parasite 
is beet ecjuippcd for successful existence, but the smallest cliangc 
of environment is fatal. Such a generalization as has been 
formulated covers nearly all the peculiarities of para.sitism. 
Organs of prehension are notably developed; parasitic plants 
have twining stems, boring roots and special clinging organs; 
parasitic animals display hooks, suckers and boring apparatus. 
Tlte normal organs of locomotion tend to disappear, whether 
these be wings or walking legs. Organs of sense, the chief 
purpose of which is to make animals react tjuickly to changes 
in the environment, become degenerate in proportion as the 
changes wlik'h the parasite may have to encounter are 
diminished. The changes correlated with nutrition equally 
conform with the generalization. The chlorophyll of the plant 
becomes unnecessary and tends to disappear; the stem has no 
longer to thrust a .spreading crown of leaves into the tenuous air 
or groping rootlets into the soil, but absorbs already prepared 
nourishment from the tissues of its host through compact 
conduits. And so the parasitic higher plant tends to lose its 
division into stem and leaves and ro()t.s. and to acquire a compact 
and amorphous body. The animal has no longer to seek its 
food, and the lithe segmentation of a body adapted for locomotion 
becomes replaced by a squat or insinuating form. Jaws give 
place to sucking and piercing tubes, the alimentary canal 
becomes simplified, or may disappear altogether, the parasite 
living in the juices of its host, and absorbing them through the 
skin. So, also, para.sitcs obtaining protei:tion from the tissues 
of their host lose their intrinsic protective mechanisms. 

The reproduction of parasites offers many peculiarities, all of 
which are readily correlated with our generalization. A creature 
rigidly adapted to a special environment fails if it does not 
reach that environment, and hence species most successful in 
reproduction are able to afford the largest number of misse.s to 
secure a few hits and so to maintain existence. High repro- 
duclive capacity is still more urgent when the parasites tend to 
bring to an end their own environment by killing their hosts. 
Reproduction in parasites, so far from being degenerate, di.splays 
an exuberance of activity, and an extraordinary efficiency. In 
parasitic flowering plants the flowers tend to be highly con- 
spicuous, the seeds to be numerous, and specially adapted to 
ready diffu.sion. Amongst the fungi, the reproductive processes 
are most prolific, spores are produced by myriads, and very many 
special adaptations exist for the protection of the latter during 
their transference from host to host. It is notorious that the 
spores of bacteria and the higher fungi resist changes of tempera- 
ture, desiccation, and tlie action of physical and chemical agents 
to an astonishing extent. Vegetative reproduction is extremely 
active under favourable conditions, and resting reproductive 
bodies of varying morphological character are produced in 
great abundance. Amongst fungi, a phenomenon known as 
heteroccism is developed as a special adaptation to parasitic 
conditions, and recalls the similar adaptations in many animal 
parasites. At one stage of its existence the fungus is adapted 
to one host, at another stage to another host. Puccinia graminis, 
the fungoid rust affecting many grasses, is a typical instance. 
It inhabits wheat, rye and other grasses, developing a mycelium 
in the tissues of young plants. During the summer the myce- 
lium gives rise to large numbers of simple processes which break 
through the tissues of the host and bud off orange-coloured 
uredogomdia. These small bodies are scattered by the wind, 
and reach other plants on which they germinate, enter the new 
host through the stomata and give rise to new mycclia. Towards 
autumn, when the tissues of the host are becoming hard and dry, 
darker-coloured teleutogonidia are jxroduced, and these remain 
quiescent during the winter. In spring they germinate, produce 
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small free-living mycelia on which in due course sporidia are 
formed. When these, scattered by the wind, fall on the leaf 
of the barberry-plant, they germinate, and entering the leaf- 
tissue of the new host by the stomata produce a mycelium 
bearing reproductive organs so different from those of the phase 
on the grass-plant, that it was described as a distinct fungus 
(Aecidium berberidis) before its relation with the rust of grasses 
was known. The spores of the Aecidium when they reach 
grasses give rise to the Puccinia stage again. 

The reproductive processes of animal parasites are equally 
exuberant. In the first place, hermaphroditism is very common, 
and the animals in many cases are capable of self-fertilization. 
Parthcnogcnetic reproduction and various forms of vegetative 
budding arc found in all stages of the life-history of animal 
parasites. 'I'he prolificness of many parasites is almost incredible. 
R. Leuckart pointed out that a human tapeworm has an 
average life of two years, and produces in that time about 
1500 proglottides, each containing between fifty and sixty 
thousand eggs, so that the single tapeworm ha.s over eighty 
million chances of successfully reproducing its kind. The 
devices for nourishing and protecting the eggs and embryos 
arc numerenis and elaborate, and many lomplex cases of larval 
migration and complicated cases of heteroecism occur. (See 
Trkmatode and Tapeworm.) 

The plvysiological adaptations of parasites are notable, 
especially in cases where the hosts arc warm-blooded. The 
parasites tend to become so spe<'ialized as to be peculiar to 
particular hosts; ectoparasites frecjuently differ from species to 
.species of host, and the flea of one mammal, for insUince, may 
rapidly die if it he transferred to another although similar host. 
The larval and adult stages of endoparasites become similarly 
specialized, and although there are many cases in which the 
parasites that excite a disease in one kind of animal arc able 
to infect animals of different spccie.s, the general tendency is in 
the direction of absolute limitation of one parasite, and indeed 
one stage of one parasite to one kind of host. The scries of 
events seems to be a gradual pntgression from temporary or 
occasional parasitism to obligatory parasiti.sm and to a further 
restriction of the obligatory parasite to a particular kind of 
host. 

Effect of Parasitism on Hosts . — The intensity of the effect of 
parasitism on the hosts of the parasites ranges from the slightest 
Sooil injury to ('{mplctc destruction. Most animals and planUs 
imrbour a number of parasites, and seem to be unaffected by 
dhem. On the other liand, as special knowledge increases, the 
range of the direct and indirect effect of parasites is seen to be 
greater. It is probable that in a majority of cases, the tissues 
(uf animals and plants resist the entrance of microbes unless there 
is some abrasion or wound. In the case of plants the actual 
local damage caused by animal or vegetable ectoparasites may 
be insignificant, but the wounds afford a ready entrance to the 
.‘!por¥S or hyphae of destructive endoparasites. So also in the 
case of animals, it is probable that few microbes can enter 
(the skin or penetrate the walls of the alimentary canal if these 
be undamaged. But as knowledge advances the indirect effect 
of parasites is seen to be of more and more importance. Through 
the wounds caused by biting-insects the microbes of various 
.skin diseases and inflammations may gain entrance subsequently, 
or the insects may themselves be the carriers of the dangerous 
endoparasites, as in the cases of mosquitoes and malaria, fleas and 
plague, tsetse flies and sleeping sickness. Similarly the wounds 
caused by small intestinal worms may be in themselves trifling, 
but afford a means of entrance to microbes. It has been shown, 
for instance, that there is an association between appendicitis 
and the presence of small nematodes. The latter wound the 
coecum and allow the microbes that set up the subseejuent 
inflammation to reach their nidus. It has been suggested that 
the presence of similar wounding parasites precedes tubercular 
infection of the gut. 

The parasites themselves may cause direct mechanical 
injury, and such injury is. .greatly aggravated where active re- 
production takes plac. on or in the host, with larval migrations. 


A tingled mass of Ascarid worms may occlude the gut; masses 
of cgg.s, larv'ae or adults may block blood-vessels or cause pressure 
on important nerves. The irritation caused by the movements 
or the secretions of the parasites may set up u reaction in the 
tissues of the host leading to abnormal growths (e.g. galls and 
pearls) or hypertrophies. Migrations of the parasites or larvae 
may cause serious or fatal damage. The abstrac tion of food- 
substances from the tissues of the host may be insignificant 
even if the parasite.s arc numerous, but it is notable tlxat in many 
cases the effect is not merely that of causing an extra drain on 
the food-supply of the host which might be met by increased 
appetite. The action is frequently .selective; particular sub- 
stances, such as glycogen, are absorbed in <iuantities,or particular 
organs are specially attac;ked, with a conseciucnt overthrow of 
the metabolic balance. Serious anaemia out of all proportion to 
the mass of parasites present is frcciuently produced and the 
hosts become weak and fail to thrive, A. Giard has worked 
out the special case which he has designated as “ parasitic 
castration ” and shown to be frecpient amongst animal hcjsts. 
Sometimes by direct attacks on the primary sexual organs, and 
sometimes by secondary disturbance of metabolism, the presence 
of the parasites retards or inhibits sexual maturity, witJi the 
result tliat the secondary sexual characters fail to appear. The 
most usual and serious effect on their hosts of parasites is, 
however, the result of toxins liberated by tliem. (Sec Parasitic 
Diseases.) 

Finally, the attacks of parasites have led to the development 
by the hosts of a great series of protective mechanisms. Such 
adaptations range from the presence of thiclcened cuticles, and 
hairs or spines, the discharge of waxy, sticky or slimy secretions, 
to the most elaborate reactions of the tissues of the host to the 
toxins liberated by the parasites. 

IJistorv and Literatttre of Parasitism. — The history and literature 
of parohitism are inextricably involved with tlie history and litera- 
ture of zoology, botany, medicine and pathology. I’hny recog- 
nized the mistletoe as a distinct p.arasiUc plant and gave an account 
of its rcproihiction by seed. Until the 18th century little more 
was dune. In 1755 Ffeiller in lus treatise on Fungus mditensis 
(in Linnaeus's Amoenitat. acad. Dissert. LXV. vol. iv.) made a group 
of parasitic dowering iiLiiils, but included epiphytes like the ivy. 
In 18.^2 A. deCamlolle (Phynol. vigitale, vol, iii.) attempted to divide 
and classify flowering parasites on morphological and physiological 
grounds, and since then the study of parasitism has been a part of 
all bolauical trisatiscs. With regard to Fungi, A. de Bary’s treatise 
on Uie Comparative Morphology and Biology of the Fungi, Mycelozoa 
and Bacteria (Eng. ed., 1.S87) remains (lie standard work. There is 
in addition a large special litiTalure on bacteriology. With regard 
to animal parasites, the first real slcjis in knowledge were the 
refutation of spontaneous generation (Sec Biogenesis). Linnaeus 
traced the descent of the liver fluke of slieep from a frei'-living 
stage, and although his particular observations were erroneous, 
they laid the foundation on which later observers worked, and 
pointed the way towards discovery of larval migrations and hetc- 
roecisra. O. Fr. Muller in 1773, and J.. H, Bojanus in the beginning 
of the iglh century reached more nearly to a correct interpretation. 
J. J. Stceiistrup in his famous monograph, of wliieh an hhiglisli 
edition was published by the Kay Society in 1845 {On the Alternation 
of Generations, or the Propag^ion and Development of Animats 
through Alternato Generations), interpreted many scattcrcil observa- 
tions by a clear and coherent theory. I'hereafter there was a steady 
and consistent iirogress, and the literature of animal jiarasites 
merges in that of general zoology. The two best-known names 
are those of T. S. Cobbold (Eniozoa ; an Introduction to the Study 
of Helminthology, 1869) and R. Leuckart (I'he Parasites of Man, 
Eng. trails., 1880), the former describing a very large number of 
types, and the latter adding enormously to scientific knowledge 
of the structure and life-history. Of more modern books, G. 
Fleming’s Eng. cd. of I,. G. Neumann's Parasites and Parasitic 
Diseases of the Domesticated Animals, and the Eng. etl. of Max 
Braun’s Animcd Parasites of Man (1900), are the most com- 
prchcn.sive. (F. C. M.) 

PARASNATH, a hill and place of Jain pilgrimage in British 
India, in Hazaribagh district, Bengal; 4480 ft. above the sea; 
18 ni. from Giridih station on the Kast Indian railway. It derives 
its name from the last of the twenty-four Jain saints, who is 
believed to have here attained nirvana or beatific annihilation. 
It is crowded with temples, some of recent date; and the scruples 
of the Jains have prevented it from being utilized as a sanatorium, 
for which purpose it is otherwise well adapted. 
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PARASOL (Fr., from Ital. parasdle: parare, to shield, and 
Sole, sun), a .sunshade, a light or small form of umbrella, covered 
with coloured silk or other material. In Japan and China 
gaily coloured parasols of paper stretched on bamboo frames are 
used by all classes. The parasol of an elaborate and highly 
ornamented type has b(?eii the symbol of high Iwnour and office 
in the East, being borne; over rulers, jjrinces and nobles. The 
negro chiefs of West Africa reserve to themselves the privilege 
of bearing parasols of considerablr^ size and substantial con- 
struction, the size varying and dc*noting gradations in rank, 

PARAVICINO Y ARTEAGA, HORTENSIO FELIX (1580- 
i 6,?3), Spanish preacher ami poet, was bom at Madrid tm the 
12th of October 1580, Wii"! educated at the Jesuit college in 
Ocana, and on the i8th of ,\pril 1600 joiner! the Trinitarian 
order, A sermon pn)nfmnced before Philip III, at Salamanca 
in 1605 brought Paravirino into notice; he rose to high prists 
in his order, was entrusted with important foreign mission.s, 
became royal preacher in 1616, and on the rleath of Philip HI, in 
1621 delivered a famous funeral oralirjn wliich was the subject of 
aaite controversy. He dierl at Madrid on tlw r2th of December 
1633. His (163S- 1641) show that he was 

not without a vein of genuine elorpiencc, but he often degenerates 
into vapid dcclumalinn, and inrlulgcs in far-fetched tropes and 
metaphors. His Ohras posthuma^, tfivinas y huniavas (*64^) 
include his devout and .scr-ular [loems, as well as a play entitled 
Gridotiia \ his verse, like his pro.se, e.x.iggerates the characteristic 
defects of Gongorisrn. 

PARAY-LE-MONIAL, a towm of east-central France in the 
department of Saone-et-r.r,ire, 58 m. W.N.W. of Milt'rm by the 
Paris-Lyon railway, on which it is a junction for Moulins, 
Lozanne, Clermont and Roanne. Pop. (1906), 3382. It lies on 
the slope of a hill on the right bank of the l?ourbin<*e an<l has a 
port on the Canal du Centre. The chief building in the town 
is the priory church of St Pierre. Ere<;ted in tlie 1 2th century 
in the Romanesque style of Burgiindy, it closely resembles the 
abbey church of Cluny in the length of tlic transcpt.s, the height 
of the vaulting and the general plan. The town is the centre 
of a district important for its horse-raising; bricks, tiles anti 
mosaics are the chief manufactures of the town. In the 10th 
century a Benedictine priory wa.s founded at Paray-le-Monial. 
In the i6th century the town was an industrial centre, but its 
prosperity was retarded by the wars of religion and still more 
by the revocation of the edict of Nantes. In 1685 visions 
of Marguerite Marie Alacoque, a nun of the convent of the 
Visitation, who believed herself to possess the Sacred Heart of 
Je,su.s, attracted religious gatherings to tJie town, and yearly 
pilgrimages to Paray-le-Monial still take jilace. 

PARCEL (Fr. paredk, Ital. particcUa, Lat, particula, diminu- 
tive of pars, part), a small piirt or division of anything; particu- 
larly, in the law of real property and conveyancing, a portion 
of a manor or estate, and so the name of that portion of a legal 
document, such as a conveyance or lease relating to lands, 
which contains a description of the estate dealt with, 
word is also used of a package of goods contained in a wrapping 
or cover for transmission by carriage, &c., or by post; hence the 
term “ parcel-post ” for the branch of the post-ofTicc service 
which deals with the transmission of .such packages. ‘‘ I’arcel ” 
was formerly used in an adverbial or quasi-adverbial sense, 
meaning “ partly,” ” to .somee.xtent,” thus ” parcel-Protestant,” 
“ ptircel-Iawyer,” &c. 'Hiis use survives in “ parcel-gill,” i.e. 
partly gilt, a terra applied to articles made of silver with a gilt 
lining. 

PARCHIM (Parc'HEm), a town of Germany, in the grand 
duchy of Mecklenbiirg-Schwerin, on the Eklc, which flows 
through it in two arms, 23 m. S.R. of Schwerin, on the railway 
Irom Ludwigslust to Ncubrandcnburg. Pop. (1905), 10,397. 
It was the birthplace of Moltke, to whom a monument Was 
erected in 1876. It is an ancient place surrounded with walls, 
and contains a Crtjthic town hall and two interesting churche.s. 
Founded about 1210, Parchim was during part of the 14th 
century the residence of one branch of the family of the dukes 
of Mecklenburg, It became a pro.sperous industrial town during 


the 1 6th century, but this prosperity was destroyed by the 
Thirty Years’ War. A revival, however, set in during the 
19th century. 

See Hubbe, Ztir topographischen Entwickclung dtv Stadt Parchim 
(Parchim, 18^); and Wcltzicn, Zur Geschichte Parchims (Parchim, 
1903). 

PARCHMENT. Skins of (‘ertain animals, prepared after 
particular methods, have .supplied writing material on which has 
lieen inscribed the literature of centuries. Such a durable 
substance, in most cases easily obtainable in fair abundance, 
would naturally suggest itself for the purpose, and we are 
therefore jireparcd for evidence of its lise, and also for the 
survival of actual specimens, from very ancient times. The 
tradition of the employment of skins as writing material by 
the ancient Egyptians is to be traced back to the period of the 
Pharaohs of the IVth Dynasty; find in the Uritish Museum and 
elsewhere there exi.st .skin-rolLs which date back to some 1500 
years k.c. But the country which not only manufactured but 
also exported in abundance the writing material made from 
the papyrus plant (see Papyrus) hardly needed to make use 
of any other material, and the in.stances of , skin-rolls inscribed 
in Egypt must at all times have been rare. But in western 
Asia the practice of u.sing skins as writing material must have 
been widespread even at a \'ery early pc-riod. The Jews m.adc 
use of them for their .sacred books, and it m.ay l)e presumed 
for other literature also; and the old tradition has been main- 
tained by this con.servative race down to our own day, retjuiring 
the synagogue rolls to be inscribed on this time-honoured 
material. No doubt their neighbours (he Phoenicians, so ready 
to adapt the <ustorn.s of other nations to their own advantage, 
would also have followed the .same practice. The Persians 
ins<‘ribed their annals on skins; and skins wore employed by the 
Ionian Greeks, u.s proved by the w'ords of Herodotus (v. 58). 
There is no evidence forthcoming that tlie same usage was 
followed by the western Greeks and by the Italic tribes; but it i.s 
dini<'ult to suppo.se that at a remote perioil, before the importa- 
tion of papyrus, sncti an obviously convenient writing material 
as skin whs not used among the early civilized races of Greece 
and Italy. 

'I'he method of preparation of .skins for the service of literature 
in those distant tiges is unknown to us; but it may be as.sumcd 
that it was more or Ie.ss imperfect, and that the mtiterial was 
rather of the character of tanned leather than of tiie thinner and 
better prepared substance which was to follow at a later time.' 
The improvement of the manufacture to which we refer was to 
be of a nature so thorough a.s to endow the material with a new 
name destined to la.st down to the present day. 

The new manufacture was traditionally attributed to Kumcnes 
H. of Pergamum, 197-158 B.r. The common story, as told 
by Pliny on the authority of Varro, is that Eumencs, when seek- 
ing to enlarge the library of liis capital, was oppo.sed by the 
jealousy of the Ptolemies, who forbade the export of papyrus 
from Egypt, thus hoping to cheek the growth of the rival library ; 
and that the Pergamcne king was thus comiielled to revert to 
the old custom of using skins as writing mjiterial. It is needless 
to regard this story as literally true, or as other than a popular 
explanation of a great development of the manufacture of skin 
material for books in the reign of Eumcncs. In former times 
the prepared skin.s had been known by the natural titles 
ptt^ fieitfipovai, the Latin membrtuiae, and these were at first 
also attached to the new manufacture; but the latter soon 
received a special name after the place of its origin, and became 
known as 7re/jya/M7vi/, ckarta pergamerui, from which descends 
our English term parchment, through the French parchemin. 
The title of pergamena actually appears first in the edict De 
pretiis rertmi of Dioclctiiui (a.d. 3017, and in a passage in one 
of St Jerome's Epistles. 

The principal improvement in the new manufacture was the 
dressing of the skins in such a way as to render them capable 
of receiving writing on both sides, the older methods probably 
treating only one side for the purpose, a practice which was 
sufficient in times when the roU was the ordinary form of book 
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and when it was not customary to write on the back as well as 
on the face of the material. The invention of parchment with 
its two surfaces, recto and verso, equally available for the scribe, 
ensured the development of the codex. (See MANUSCRn*T.) 

The animals whose skins were found appropriate for the 
manufacture of the new pan;hment vcrc chiefly sheep, goats and 
(ralves. But in course of time there has arisen a <listinction 
between the coarser and finer (jualitics of the material; and, 
while parchment made from ordinary skins of sheep and goats 
continued to bear the name, tlic finer kinds of rnanufaclure 
prudm ed from the more delicate skins of the adf or kid, or of 
still-born or newly-born calves or lambs, came to be generally 
known as vellum (Fr. velin). Ihe skin codices of the early and 
middle ages being for the most part composed of the finer kinds 
of material, it has become the custom to describe them as of 
vellum, although in some instances it would be more correct to 
call the material parchment. 

The ordinary nujdcrn process «)f preparing the skins is by 
washing, liming, unhairing, scraping, ^Yashing a second time, 
stretching evenly on a frame, scraping a second time and paring 
down inequalities, dusting with ‘lifted chalk and rubbing with 
pumice. Somewhat similar methods, no doubt varying in 
details, must ha^'e been employed from the first. 

The comparatively, large numla-r of am lent and medieval 
MSS. that have survived ejiables us to gather some knowledge of 
the varieties of the material in different periods and in different 
countries. We know from rcf(Tcnces in Roman authors that 
parchment or vellum was entering into competition with papyrus 
as a writing material at leant as early as the 2nd century of our 
era (see Manusckipt), though at that time it was probably not 
so skilfully prepared as to be a dangerous rival. But the sur- 
viving examples of the 3rd and 4th centuries show that a rapid 
improvement must almost at once have been effected, for the 
vellum of tliat age is generally of a thin and delicate tcxUue, 
firm and crisp, with a smooth and glossy surface. Here it 
should be noticed that there was always, and in some periods 
and in some countries more than in others, a difference in colour 
between the surface of the skin from vshich the hair had been 
removed and the inner surface next to the flesh of the animal, 
the latter l)ein,g whiter tlian the other, 'i'his difference is gene- 
rally more noticeable in the elder examples, those of a later peri<'cl 
liaving usually been treated more thoroughly with chalk and 
pumice. To obviate any unsightly contrast, it was customary, 
when making uf) the (luires for a volume, to lay hair-.sido next 
to hair-side and llesh-sidc to flesh-side, so that, at whatever place 
the codex was opened, the tint of the open pages should be 
uniform. 

As a rule, the vellum of early M.SS., down to and including 
the 6th century, is of good quality and well prepared. After 
this, the demand increasing, a greab r amount of inferior material 
came into the market. The manufailure necessarily varied in 
different countries. In Ireland and England the vellum of the 
early MSS. is usually of stouter quality than that of foreign 
examples. In Italy and Greece and in ihe European countries 
generally bordering on the Mediterranean, a highly polished 
surface tame into favour in the middle ages, with the ill effect 
that the hardness of the material resisted absorption, and that 
there was always a tendency for ink and paint to flake off. On 
the other hand, in western Europe a soft pliant vellum was in 
vogue for the better classes of MSS. from the 12th century 
onwards. In the period of the Italian Renaissance a material 
of extreme whiteness and purity was affected. 

Examples of uterine vellum, prepared from slill-bom or 
newly-born young, are met with in cht)i( e volumes. A remark- 
able instance of a codex composed of this delicate substance 
is the Additional MS. 23933, of the 13th and i4ih centuries, 
in the Britisli Museum, which is made up of as many as 579 
leaves, without being a volume of abnormal bulk. 

In conclusion, we must briefly notice the employment of 
vellum of a sumptuous character to add splendour to .specially 
choice codices of the early middle ages. The art of dyeing 
the material with a rich purple colour was practised both in 
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Constantinople and in Rome; and, at least as far back as the 
3rd century, MSS., generally of the Scriptures, were produced 
written in silver and gold c«i the precious stained vellum ; a 
useless luxury, denounced by St Jerome in a well-known passage 
in his preface to the Book of Job. A certain number of early 
, examples still survive, in a more or less perfect condition : such 
as the MS. of the Gospels in the Old Latin version at Verona, 
of the 4th or 5th century ; the celebrated codex of Genesis in the 
Imperial Library at Vienna; the Rossano MS. and the Patmos 
MS. of the Gospels in Greek; the Gothic Gospels of Ulfilas at 
Upsala, and others, of the 6th century, besides a few somewhat 
later specimens. In the revival of learning under Charlemagne 
a further encouragement was given to the production of such 
codices; but soon afterwards the art of purple-staining appears 
to have been lost or abandoned. A last trace of it i.s foutjd in 
a few isolated instances of stained vellxim leaves inserted for 
ornament in MSS. of the period of the Renaissance, 

AuTiioki'iiKS. — Particulars of the early manufacture and use of 
pdrchinvnl and vellum arc to be found in most of the handbooks on 
]>alaeoeraphy nn<l bcx)k'tlcvel(Ji>n¥.-nt, such as W. Waltenbach, 
Das SrhrifUvescn im Mittclaltcr (3rd cU., (k Birt, Das anUhe 

Buchuesen (iHiia); Sir J*'. M. 'Ihompson, Handbook of Greek and 
Lo.lin Palaeo^rapliv (3rd cd., lyoO). Sets also l.a L-indc, j-lrt de 
fane tc parchemin (17O2) ; G. I'ciRnot, Essat sur I'hUtuire du parchemin 
ct d» i<din (1812); A. Watt, The Art of Leather Manufacture (1885). 

(E. M. T.) 

PARCLOSE (from the 0 . Fr. panlore, to close thoroughly; 
Lat. daudere), an architectural term for a screen or railing used 
to enclose a chantry, tomb, chapel, &c., in a church, and for the 
space thus cm losed. 

PABPAILLAN,the name of an old I'rcnrh family of Armagnac, 
(»f which several memlH'rs distinguished thcmselve.s in llie service 
of the kings of Fraiwe in the iGlh and J7th centuries, Antoine 
Arnaud de Pardaillan, marhkal de camp, served Henry IV, in 
I'Yanchc-Comtc, l*icardy and Savoy, and was created marquis 
de Montespaa in 1612 and manjuis d’Antin in 1615 under 
Loui.s XIII. ITis grandson Louis llenri, marquis de Montespan, 
was the hiisliand of Mmc de Montespan, the mistress of 
Louis XIV. Louis Antoine de Pardaillan de Gondrin (1665- 
1736), legitimate son of the famous marqui.se, became lieutenant- 
general of the armies of the king in 1702, governor of the 
Orlcanais, director-general of buildings in 1701.5, lieutenant- 
general in Alsace, member of the council of regency, and 
minister of state. He was created due d’Antin in 1711, 
'Ihe last due d’Antin, Louis, died in 1757. 

PARDESSUS, JEAN MARIE (1772-1853), French lawyer, 
was born at Blois on the nth of August 1772. He was educated 
by the Oratorian.s, and then studied huv, at first under his 
father, a lawyer at the Presidial, who was a pupil of Robert 
J. Pothier. In 1796, after the Terror, he married, but his wife 
died at the end of tlirce years. He was thus a widower at the 
age of twenty-seven, but refused to remarry and so give his 
children a step-mother. He wrote a TraiU des servitudes (1806), 
which went through eight editions, then a Traits du central et 
des lettres de change ( 1809), which pointed him out as fitlccl for 
the chair of commercial law recently formed at the faculty of 
law at Paris. The emperor, however, had insisted that the 
position should be open to competition. Pardessus entered 
(1810) and was successful over two other candidates, Andr6 
M. J. J. Dupin and Persil, who afterwards became brilliant 
lawyers. His lectures were published under tlie title Cours 
de droit comwercial (4 vols., 1813-1817). In 1815 Pardessus was 
elected deputy for the department of Loir-et-Cher, and from 1820 
to 1830 was constantly re-elected; then, however, lie refu.sed to 
take the oath of allegiance to Louis Philippe, and wa,s deprived 
of his ofiice. After tlie publication of the first volume of his 
Collection des lots marilimes anterieures au xTiiii‘ siede (1828) he 
was elected a member of the Acaddmie des Im:criptioD,s et 
Belles-Lettres. He continued his collection of maritime laws 
(4 vols., 1828-1845), and published Les Us ct cotUumes de la mcr 
(2 vols., 1847). He also brought out two volumes of Merovingiau 
diplomas {Diplomata, chariae, epistolae, leges, 1843-^1849); 
vols. iv,-vi. of the Table cJtronologique des diplomes) and 
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vol. xxi. of Ordoii nances des rots de France (1849), preceded 
by an Essai sur Vancienne organisation jtidtciaire, which was 
reprinted in part in 1851. In 1843 Pardessus published a critical 
edition of the Loi saliqiie, followed by 14 dissertations, which 
greatly advanced the knowledge of the subject. He died at 
Pinipeneau near lilois on the 27th of May 1853. 

Sec notices in Journal g^n^ral de I' instruction publique (July 27, 
1853), in the Bjbliotheque de I’icole des chartes (jjnl series, 1854, 

453 )> aad in the “ llistoire dc I’acadeniie des inscriptions et 
belles-lettres ” (vol. xx. of the Mimoires de Vacadimie, 1801). 

PARDO BAZAN, EMILIA (1851- ), Spanish author, was 

born at Corunna, Spain, on the 16th of September 1851. 
Married in her eighteenth year to Sr D. Josd Quiroga, a Galician 
country gentleman, she interested herself in politics, and is 
believed to have taken an active part in the subterranean 
campaign against Amadeo of Savoy and, later, against the 
republic. In 1876 she came into notice as the successful com- 
petitor for a literary prize offered by the municipality of Oviedo, 
the subject of her essay being the Benedictine monk, benito 
Jerdnimo PVijoo. This was followed by a series of articles 
inserted in La Ciencia cristiana, a magazine of the purest 
orthodoxy, edited by Juan M. Orti y Lara. Her first novel, 
Pascual Ldpez (1879), is a simple exercise in fantasy of no 
remarkable promise, though it contains good descriptive 
passages of the romantic type. It was followed by a more 
striking story, Vn Viaje de novios (1881), in which a discreet 
attempt was made to introduce into Spain the methtnls of 
French realism. The book caused a .sensation among the literary 
cliqiie.s, and this sensation was increased by the appearance of 
another naturalistic tale. La Tribuna (1885), wherein the 
influence of Zola is unmistakable. Meanwhile, the writer’s 
reply to her critics was issued under the title of La Cuestidn 
falpitante (1883), a clever piece of rhetoric, but of no special 
value as regards criticism or dialectics. The naturalistic scenes 
of El Cisne de Vilamorta (1885) are more numerous, more pro- 
nounced, than in any of its predece.ssors, though the authoress 
shrinks from the logical application of her theories by supplying 
a romantic and inappropriate ending. Probably the best of 
Sra Pardo Bazdn’s work is embodied in Los Pazos de Ulloa 
(1886), the painfully exact history of a decadent aristocratic 
family, as notable for its portraits of types like Nucha and 
Julidn as for its creation of characters like those of the political 
bravos, Barbacana and Trampeta. Yet perhaps its most 
abiding merit lies in its pictures of country life, its poetic realiza- 
tion of Galician scenery set down in an elaborate, highly-coloured 
style, which, if not always academically correct, is invariably 
effective. A sequel, with the .signific’ant title of T.a Madre 
naturaleza (1887), marks a further advance in the path of 
naturalism, and henceforward Sra Pardo Bazdn was uni- 
versally recognized as one of the chiefs of the new naturalistic 
movement in Spain. The title was confirmed by the publication 
of Insolacidn and Morrina, both issued in 1889. In this year 
her reputation as a novelist reached its highest point. Her 
later stories, La Cristiana (1890), Cuentos de amor (1894), Area 
Iris (1895), Misterio (1903) and La Quimera though not 

w-anting in charm, awakened less interest. In 1 905 she published 
a play entitled Verdad, remarkable for its boldness rather than 
for its dramatic qualities. (j. f.-k ) 

PARDOE, JULIA (1806-1862), English writer, was born at 
Beverley, Yorkshire, in 1806. When fourteen years old she 
published a volume of poems. In 183s she went to Constanti- 
nople and her experiences there furnished her with material 
for vivid pictures of Eastern life in the City of the Sultan {xtiyj), 
Romance of the Harem (1839) and Beauties of the Bosphorus 
(1839). Her other works, not always historically accurate, 
include Louis XIV, and the Court of France in the Seventeenth 
Century (1847); The Court and Reign of Francis 1. (1849); The 
Life and Memoirs of Marie de Medici (1852); Episodes of French 
History during the Consulate and the First Empire (1859); 
and several sprightly and pleasant novels. In i860 she was 
granted a civil list pension. She died on the 26th of November 
1862, 


PARDON (through tlie Fr. fromT.ate Lat. perdonarc, to remit 
a debt or other obligation on a penalty), the remission, by the 
power entrusted with the execution of the laws, of the penalty 
attached to a crime. The right of pardoning is coextensive 
with the right of punishing. In a perfect legal system, says 
Beccaria, pardons should be exi’luded, for the clemency of the 
prince seern.s a tacit disapprobation of the laws (Dei Delitti e 
delle pene, ch. xx.).^ In practice the pirerogative is extremely 
valuable, when used with discretion, as a means of adjusting 
the different degrees of moral guilt in crimes or of rectifying a 
miscarriage of justice. By the law of England pardon is the 
sole prerogative of the king, and it is declared by 27 Hen. VIII. 
c. 24 that no other person has power to pardon or remit any 
treasons or felonies whatsoever. This position follows logically 
from the theory of English law that all offences are breaches of 
the king’s peace. Indictments still conclude with u statement 
that the offence was committed “ against the peace of our lord 
king, his crown and dignity.” The Crown by pardon only remits 
tlic penalty for an attack upon itself. Tlie prerogative is in 
modem times exerci.sefl by delegation, the Crown acting upon 
the representation of the secretary of state for the home depart- 
ment in Great Britain, or of the lord lieutenant in Ireland. The 
prerogative of the Crown is subject to some restrictions : (i) 
The committing of a subject of the realm to a prison out of the 
realm is by the Habeas Corpus Act a praemunire, unpardonable 
even by the king (31 Car. II. c. 2, § 12). (2) The king cannot 
pardon an offence in a matter of private rather than of public 
wrong, so as to prejudice the person injured by the offence. 
Thus a common nuisance cannot be pardoned while it remains 
unredressed, or so us to prevent an abatement of it. A fine or 
penalty imposed for the offence may, however, be remitted. 
By an act of 1859 (22 Viet. c. 32) his majesty is cnaliled to remit 
wholly or in part any sum of money imposed upon i:onviction, 
and, if the offender has been imprisoned in default of payment, to 
extend to him the royal mercy. There arc other statutes dealing 
with special offences, e.g. by the Remission of Penalties Act 1875 
his majesty may remit any penalty imposed under 21 Geo. 111. 
c, 49 (an act for preventing certain abuses and profanations on 
the Lord’s Day called Sunday). (3) The king’s pardon I'annot 
be pleaded in bar of an impeachment. This principle, first 
asserted by a resolution of the House of Commons in the earl of 
Danby’s case (May 5, 1679), forms one of the provisions of the 
Act of Settlement, 12 & 13 Will. 111. c. 2. It is there enacted 
” that no pardon under the great seal of England shall be plead- 
able to an impeachment by the Commons in parliament,” § 3. 
This provision docs not extend to abridging the prerogative 
after the impeachment has been heard and determined. Thus 
three of the rebel lords were pardoned after impeachment and 
attainder in 1715. (4) In the ease of treason, murder or rape 
a pardon is ineffectual unless the offerjee be particularly specified 
therein (13 Rich. 11. c. i, § 2). Before the Bill of Rights, i Will. 
& M. c. 2, § 2, this statute seems to have been frequently evaded 
by a non obstante clause. But, since by the Bill of Rights no 
dispensation by non obstante is allowed, general words contrary 
to the statute of Richard 11. would seem to be ineffectual. 

Pardon may lie aetiuil or constructive. Actual pardon is by 
warrant under the great seal, or under the sign-manual counter- 
signed by a secretary of state (7 & 8 Geo. IV. c. 28, 13). Con- 
structive pardon is obtained by endurance of the punishment. 
By 9 Geo, IV. c. 32, ^ 3, the endurance of a piini.shment on 
conviction of a felony not capital has the same effect as a pardon 
under the great seal. This principle is reaffirmed in the Larceny 
Act 1861, § 109, and in the Malicious Injuries to Property Act 
j86i, 67. Further, pardon may be free or conditional. A 

(.ondilional pardon most commonly occ'urs wliere an offender 
sentenced to death has his sentence commuted to penal servitude 
or any less punishment. The condition of his pardon is the 
endurance by him of the substituted punishment. The effect 
of pardon, whether actual or constructive, is to put the person 
pardoned in the position of an innocent miui, so that he may have 

* Sec further, on the othic.al aspect, Montesquieu, Esprit des lois^ 
bk. vi. ch. 21; Benlham, Princi'^es of Penal Law, bk. vi. ch. 4. 
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an action against any one thenceforth calling him traitor or 
felon. He cannot refuse to give evidcn«;e respecting the offence 
pardoned on the ground that his answer would tend to criminate 
him. A pardon may be pleaded on arraignment in bar of an 
indictment (though not of an impeachment), or after verdict 
in arrest of jndj^ent. No doubt it would generally be advan- 
tageous to plead it as early as possible. 

It is obvious that, though the Crown is invested with the right 
to pardon, this does not prevent pardon being granted by the 
higher authority of an act of parliament. Acts of indemnity 
have frequently been passed, the effect of which is the same .as 
pardon or remission by the Crown. Examples of acts of 
iiuleinnity are two private acts passed in rSSo to relieve Lt)rds 
Byron and Plunket from the disabilities and penalties to which 
they were liable for sitting and voting in the IIou.se of Peers 
without taking the oath. 

Civil rights are not divested by pardon. The pt'rson injured 
may have a right of action against the offender in .spite of the 
j)ardon of the latter, if the right of action has once veste'd, for 
tiie Crown cannot affect private rights. In Scotlanrl this civil 
right is specially preserved by various statutes, 'riuis r59,^, 
c. 174, provides that, if any respite or remission happen to be 
granted before the party grieved be fir.st satisfied, the .same is 
to be null and of none; avail. The as.sythmenl, or ind<“mnification 
due to the lieirs of the person murdered from the murderer, is 
due if the murderer ha.s received [)ardon, though not if he lias 
suffered the penalty of the law. The pardon transmitted by 
the secretary of slate is applied by the supreme court, who grant 
the necc.ssary orders to the magistrates in whose custody the 
convict is. 

In the United States the power of pardon vested in the presi- 
dent is without any limitation, except in the case of impoach- 
ments (U. S. Constitution, art, ii. 2). 'I'hc power of pjirdon is 
also vested in the exec'utive authority of the different sUile.s, 
with or without the concurrence of the Icgi.slativo authority, 
although in some states there arc boards of pardon of which the 
governor is a member ex officio. Thus by the New York Code 
of Criminal Procedure the governor of tlie sUite of New York has 
power to grant reprieves, commutations and pardons, except 
in the ca.se of trea.s()n, where he can only suspend the execution 
of the sentence until the case can be reported to the legislature, 
with whom the power of pardon in this cji.se rests. The usual 
form of pardon in the United Stiitcs is by deed under sejd of 
the executive, 

PAROUBITZ (Czech, Pardubic), a town of Bohemia, Austria, 
65 m. E. of Prague by rail. Pop. (igoo), 17,029, luo.stly Czcdi. 
The most interesting buildings jirc tlie old fortified rliatcau of 
the 16th century, with its Gothic chapel restored in r.S.So; the 
church of St Bartlioloiiu'w, d;iting in its present form from 
1538; the new town hall (1894); the (iriines Tor, also built in 
1538; and the handsome new synagogue. Pardiiliitz has a 
tolerably active trade in grain and timber, and tlie horse-fairs 
attniet numerous customers. 

PARE, AMBROISE (1510-1590), E’rcnch surgeon, was born 
jit Lavjxl, in the province of Maine, and died at Paris in 1590. 
His professional career and services to bis art are described in 
the article Surgery. A collection of his works was published 
jit Paris in 1575 and they were afterwards fre<iiicntly reprinted. 
Several editions have appeared in German and Dutch, and 
among the English translations was that of Thomas Johnson 
(1665). 

.Sec J, F. MalgaiRtie, Uiui'res completes (Paris, 1840); I,e Panlniier, 
Ainbyoise Pare d'aprds de nouocattx dacumenta deoow<frts aux an hives 
nationalcs ci de papiers de famille (Paris, 18S5); Sttphen Pjigcl, 
.tinbroise l^ari and his Tiiiu s (I-ondoii, 181)7). 

PAREJA, JUAN DE (1606-1670), Spani.sh painter, was born 
ji slave in the West Indies about 1606, jind in early life passed 
into the service of Velazquez, who employed him in colour- 
grinding and other menial work of the .studio. By day he 
< losely watched his master’.s methods, .ind hy night stealthily 
practised with his brushes until he had attained con.siderable 
manipulative skill. Tbu story goes that, having succeeded in 
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producing a picture .sati.Nfactory to himself, he contrived furtively 
to place It among those on w'hich Velazqjiez had been working, 
immediately before an expected visit of King Philip IV. The per- 
formance was duly discoverer! and praised, and Pureja forthwith 
received his freedom, wlvich, however, he continued to devote 
to his former employer’s service. Ilis extant works arc not very 
numerrjus ; the best known, the Calling of .St Matthew,” now in 
the I’rado, Madrid, has considerable merit as regards technique, 
but docs not reveal much originality, insight or devotional 
feeling. He died in 1670. 

PARENT, SIMON NAPOLEON (1855- ), Canadian politi- 

cian, .son ol Simon Polyearpe Parent, merchant, was born in the 
village of Beauport, in the jirovince of Quebec, on the i2lh of 
Septomlier 1855. He was cdiir'ated at Laval University, where 
he graduated in r88i. In the sjimc year he was called to the bar 
of the prrjvincc of Qiiebei’. lie married in 1877 Marie Loui.se 
Clara Gendron, of Beauport. In 1890 Parent was elected a 
member of the municipal council of Quebec, and scrv'cd as mayor 
of the « i(y from 1894 to 1906. Erom the year 1S90 to 1905 he 
represented the county of Sjiint-Sauveur as a Liberal in the 
lcgislativeas.semblyr)f his native province, and on the formation 
of the Marchand administration in 1897 he accepted Hie port- 
folio of minister of lands, forests and fisheries. After Marchand's 
death in September 1900 he was called by the lieutenant-governor 
to form a cabinet, and continued in office as prime minister 
until his retirement from public life in August 1905. Parent 
proved a eapidilo administrator of provincial and municipal 
Jiffjiirs. Un<ler his administration the finances of the city of 
Quebec were improved, an electric car scrviie was provided, 
pulilio pjirks were opened, a system of electric light was cstah- 
lished and the streets were well paved. In 1905 he became 
chairman of the Tran.scontincutal railway of Canada. 

PARENTHESIS (from Gr. TnipfVTiOtmi, put in alongside), 
the gramiTiJitical term denoting the insertion (and so also the 
signs for such insertion) of a word, phrase or sentence between 
other words or in another sentence, without interfering with the 
construction, and serving a qualifying, explanatory or supple- 
mentary purpose. In writing or printing such parenthetical 
words or sentences are marked off by < ommas, dashes, or, more 
usually, by sijuarc or semicircular brackets. 

PARENZO, a scjiport of Austria, in Istria, 95 m. S. by W. of 
Trieste by rail. Poj). (1900), «)962, mostly Italian. It is situated 
on the west coast of Istria, and is built on a penin.sula nowhere 
more than 5 ft. above the sea-level; and from the fact that the 
pavements of the Roman period are 3 ft. below the present 
surface it is inferred that tjiis jiart of the coast is slowly subsiding, 
Parenzo has ron.siderahle historic and architectural interest, 
and its well-prescryed cathedral of St Maiinis, erected probably 
between 535 and 543, is one of the most interesting buildings 
ill Hie whole of Austria. The basilican type is very pure; there 
arc three naves ; the apse is hexagonal witjiout and round within. 
The total length of the church proper is only 120 ft. ; but in front 
of the west entrance is a square atrium with three arches on 
eai-h side; to the west of the atrium is a now’ roofless baptistery, 
and to the wc.st of that rises the campanile; so that the total 
length from campanile to apse is about 230 ft. Mosaics, now 
greatly spoiled, form the chief decoration of botli outside and 
inside. 'Hie high altar is covered with a noble baldacliin, 
dating from 1277. The basilica is one of those churches in which 
the priest when celebrating mass stand.s behind the altjir with his 
face to the west. An olih'r cliun-h is referred to in the insj rlp- 
tion of Euphrasiu.s in the mosaic of the ap.se of the l atlicdral, 
and remains of its mosaic pavement and of its apse have 
been found under the floor of the present ehurcli: it belongs 
perhaps to the 5th eentmy a.d.; while at a still lower level 
another pavement, perliaps of the 4th century .x.i)., has been 
discovered, belonging to the first churc h, which lay to the north 
of the present. Several inscriptions mention the name of 
donors of parts of it. The mosaic- pavement of the present 
c hurch was almost entirely dcstroyeal in 1880, when the floor- 
level was raised. Small portions of two temples and an insi nbod 
stone are the only remains of the ancient Roman city tluit 
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readiV Gitch the eye. Parenzo is tlie seat of the Provincial 
Diet of J stria, and is also an episcopal see. 

Parenzo (Lat. PareiUium), conquered by the Romans in 178 b.c., 
\ras made a colony probably by Augustus after the liattle of 
A« tium, for its title in inseriptions is Colonia Julia and not, as it 
has often been given, Colonia Ulpia. It grew to be a jdace of 
some note with about 6000 inhabitants within its \\alls and 
10,000 in its suburbs. The bishoprie, found<’d in 524, gradually 
acquired errle.siastical authority over a large number of abbeys 
and other fuiindaLions in tin; siirnmnding country. Tlie city, 
whii’h hud long been under tlic influence of Venice, formally 
recognized \'enclian supremacy in 1267, and as a Venetian town 
it was in 1354 attacked and pUinderetl by Paganino Doria of 
Genoa. The bishoprics of Pola and Parenzo were united in 
1827. 

See John Mason Xcrile, Kntrt on Dalmatia, I stria, (?^c. fr.onrlon, 
with Kroniwl i>Ian of ca1t«)ilra1; E. A. Freem.nv-, Skctclw; from 
the Subject and Meii;libuiir Lands of Veniie (LonUon, i6«i): an<l 
Neumann, Dec Doni ion ravenzo (V'i< ima, i^oj). 

PARGA, a seaport of Albania. European Turkey, in the 
vilayet of lannina, and on the loni.in Sea. Pop. (1005), about 
«;ooo, of \\hom tlv majority are Greeks. I’arga has a rock-biiill 
citadel and a harhoar fonm d by a mole which the Venetians 
constructi'd in 1572. Tt exports citrons, wool, oak, bark and 
skins. Originallv oci upving the site of tlie ancient Toiyne 
(nr Palaco- P.nga), a .shfirt diijtance to the west, Parga was 
removed to its present jiosilinn after the Turkish invasion in the 
15th century. Under Venetian protc('tinn, freely aci'epLcd in 
1401, tlie inhabitanW>maintained tlieir municipal independem'c 
and commercial pTbUpeiity down to the destruction of the 
Venetian repuhliC'iii 1707, though on two oci'asion.?, in 1500 and 
1560, their I'ity was burned by the Turks. The attempts of Ali 
Pasha of lannina to make himself master of the place were 
thwarted partly by the presence of a ETench garrison in the 
citadel and partly by the heroii^ attitude of the Pargiotes tliem- 
selves, who were anxious to have their <'ity incorporated with the 
Ionian Republic. To secure their purjiose they in 1814 e.xpelleil 
the Erenoh garrison and an'cptod Briti.sh protection; but the 
British government in 1815 determined to go back to the 
convention of 1800 by wUicli Parga was to be surrendered to 
Turkey, though no mosque was to be built or Mussulman to 
settle within its territory. Ratlicr than subject themselves to 
the tyranny of .Mi Pa.sha, the Pargiotes decided to forsake their 
country; and accordingly in i8iy, having previously exhumed 
.l^d burned the remains of their ancestors, they niigraled to the 
Ionian Islands. The Turkish government was constrained to 
pay them £142,435 by way of compen.sation. 

PARGETTING (from O. Fr. fargeter or parjeler; par, all over, 
and jeter, to throw, i.e. “rough cast”; other derivations sug- 
gested have been from \i\t. sparfs^cre, to sprinkle, and from parivs, 
a wall, the last due to writing the par jet in the form pariri), a term 
applied to tlie decoration in relief of the plastering between the 
stndwork on the outside of half-timber liouses, or sometimes 
covering the whole wall. The devices were stamped on the 
wet plaster. 'I’his seeni.s generally to liave been done by sticking 
a number of pins in a board in certain lines or curves, and then 
pressing on tlie wet plaster in various directions, so as to fonii 
geometrical figures. Sometimes these devices are in relief, ami 
in the time of Elizabeth represent flf^ures, Iiinls, foliages, &«•.; 
fine exarnplii.s arc to be seen at Ipswich, kf.aidstone, Newark, 
&c. (See Plastur-work.) The term is also applied to the 
lining of the inside of smoke flues to form an even surface for 
the passage of the smolce. 

PARIAH, a name long adopted in European usage for the 
“ out< astes ” of India. StrUtly speaking the Paraiyams arc 
the agri('uKural labourer caste of the Tamil countr>^ in Madras, 
and are by no me.ins the lowest cf tlu; low'. The majority are 
plouglmicM, foimi'rly adsrripli f^hhac, but some of them are 
weavers, and no less than 350 subdivisions have been distin- 
guished. 'file iiunie can be traced back to inscriptions of the 
iith century, and the “Pariah poet,” ’I'irnvalluvar, author of 
the famous Tamil poem, the Kurral, probably lived at about that 
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time. The accepted derivation of the word is from the Tamil 
parai, the large drum of which the l^araiyuns the hereditary 
beaters at festivals, kc. In 1901 the total number of Paraiyans 
in all India was 2| millions, almost confined to the south of 
Madras. In the Tclugu country their place is taken by the 
Malas, in the Kantircse countiy by the Holeya-s and in the 
Dei can by the Mahars. Some of their privileges and duties 
seem to show that they represent the original owners of the land, 
subjected by a contpiering race. The Pariahs supplied a notable 
proportion of Clive’s sepoys, and are still enlisted in the Madras 
sappers and miners. They have always acted as domestic 
servants to Europeans. That they are not deficient in intelli- 
gence is proved by the higli position which some of them, when 
converted to Christianity, have occupied in the professions. 
In modern official usage the “ outcasle.s ” generally are termed 
Panrhumas in Madras, and special efforts are made for their 
education. 

Soc Calflwfll, Comparative Grammar of the Dmvidian Laniiiiaqes 
(pp. .■540-55.4), and till' M.ulni'i Census Reports tor ilSoi find igor. 

PARIAH DOG, a dog of a domesticated breed that ha.s 
reverted, in a greater or less degree, to a half-wild condition. 
'IVoops of such dogs are found in tin; towns and villages of 
Eastern Europe, Asia and Africa; and they probably interbreed 
with w'olves, jackals and wild dog-;. The Indian breed is near 
akin to the Australian dingo. 

PARIAN CHRONICLE {Chroniemt or Marnwr Pariu/n), a 
marble tablet found in the island of Paros in 7^37, now among 
the Arundel Marbles at Oxford. It originally ernbraecd an 
outline of Creek lii^tory from the reign of Cccrops, legendarv 
king of Athen.s, down to tlie arclionship of Diognetus at 
Athen.s (2(14 B.C.). The ('hroiiicle seem.s to have been .set up by 
u private person, but, as the opening of the inscription has 
perisliod, we do not know the occasion or motives which prompted 
the step. The author of Uie Chronicle has given much attention 
to the festivals, and to poetry and music; thus he has recorded 
the dates of the establishment of festivals, of the introduction 
of various kinds of poetry, the births and deaths of the poets, 
and their victories m contests of poetical skill. On the other 
hand, important political and military events arc often entirely 
omitted; thus the return of the Ilcraclidiie, Eycurgiis, the wars 
of Messenc, Draco, Solon, ('Icisthenes, Pericles, the Peloponnesian 
War and the Thirty Tyrants arc not even mentioned. The years 
are reidconed backwards from the archonship of Diognelus, and 
the dates arc further specified by lh(! kings and archons of 
Athens, llie reckoning by Olympiads is not employed. 'Hie 
I'lironicle consists of 93 lines, written chiefly in the Attic dialect,! 

The ranan Chromclu (first pubiishcil by Selclun in i 03 b) is printed 
by A. in the Corpus insi riplion nni qraeoarum, vol. ii., No. 2 s/.j, 

am! l»y C. \V. Midler in t he Fraqmmta hiitnricorum grairornm, vol. i.; 
there arc .separate eihtions by J. Elach (1883) and R Jacoby (i:gi>4). 
A new li-apmcnl was discovercrl in iiSgy, bringing the Chromclo 
down to the ywir 290 (ed. Cris]ji and Wdhelm in MtUhcilunseti dcs 
archaeoloqisclien / nstiluts, alhenischc Abthcifung, vol. xxii., 1897^ Sec 
also " Notes on the Text of the Pari-an Marble '* and review of 
Jacoly’s edition by J. A. K. Munro in Classical Review (Match and 
October 1901 and June I 905 )- 

PARINI, GIUSEPPE (1729-1 799), Italian poet, was born at 
Bosio in the Milanese, on the 22nd of May 1729. His parents, 
who pos.se.ssed a small farm on tlio shore of Lake Pusiano, sent 
him to Milan, where lie studied under the Bamabites in the 
Academy Arcimhokli, maintaining himself latterly by copying 
ni.-muscripts. In 1752 hi; published at Lugano, under the 
[pseudonym of Ripunu Eupilino, a small volume of sciollo 
verse whicli senired his election to the Accademia dei 
Trasformati at Milan and to that of the Arcadi at Rome. Ifis 
poem, 11 Mullino, which was piibli.shcd in 1763, and which 
marked a distinct adv.mce in Italian blank verse, consisted of 
ironical instructions to a young nobleman tis to the be.st method 
of spending hi.s mornings. It at once c.stahli.shed Parini's 
popularity and influence, and two years later a continuation of 
the same theme was pulili.shcd under tlic title, of J 1 Mezzogianio. 
The Austrian plenipotentiary, Count Firmian, interested him.self 
in procuring the poet’s advancement, apjiointing him, in the 
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first place, editor of the Milan GazfUe, and in 1769, in despite 
of the Jesuits, to a specially created chair of belles-lettres in the 
Palatine School, On tho French occupation of Milan he was 
appointed maifislrate by Napoleon and Saliceti, but almost 
immediately retired to T(‘sume his literary work and to complete 
Jl Vespro and T.a Nolle (piiblished after his death), which with 
the two other poems already mentioned compose what is collec- 
tively entitled 11 Giorno. Amonp his other poems his rather 
artifu'ial Odi, composed between 1757 and 1795, have appeared 
in various editions. He died on the T5th of Auj^ust 1799. 

His works, cdilcd by ftcina, were pnblishrd in 6 voK Svo (Mil.-in 
1801-1804); and an excellent critical cslition by G, Masrzom appeared 
at Florence in 1807. 

PAB1S (also called At.f.xandros), in Greek Icijend, the son of 
Priam, king of Troy and Hcc'uba. Hclore he was bom his 
mother drciimcd that she was delivered of a firebrand. The 
dream was interpreted that her child would ruin his roiinlr\', 
and when Paris was horn he was exposed on Mt Ida. His 
life was saved by the herdsmen, and he grew up among them, 
distinguished for beauty and stroiigth, till he was recognized and 
received by his parents, lie was said to have bc'cn called 
Alexamlros from his bravery in defending the herds against 
raids. When tlir strife arose at the marriage of Pelcus and 
Thetis between Hera, Atlicna and Aphrodite, each claiming tlic 
apple that should belong to the most beautiful, Paris was sele< ti‘(l 
as the judge. Tlic three rivals unveiled their divine charms 
before a mortal judge on Mt Ida. Each tried to bribe the 
judge, Hera by promising power, .Athena wisdom, Aphrodite 
the most beautiful woman in the world. I’aris decided in faxour 
of Aphrodite, and thus made Hera and Athena bitter enemies 
of his country (Homer, Hind, xxiv. 25; Euripides, Tvoadcs, 925; 
Andmiuuhe, 284; Helena, 2.1). 'J’o gain the wtunaii whom 
Aphrodite had promi.sed, Paris set sail for Eaeodaemon, deserting 
liis old love Oenone, daughter of the river-god Cebren, who in 
vain wanted him of the eunsequenees. He was hospitably 
received by Menelaus, whose kindness he repaid by pensiiading 
his wife Helen to flee with him to Troy {Iliads vi. 290). The 
siege of 'IVo)” by the unitt'd Creeks followed. Paris pro^-cd a 
lazy and backward fighter, though not wanting in actual courage 
when he could be roused to exert himself, before the rupture 
of the city he was mortally wounded by Philoetetes with an 
arrow' (Sophocles, Philoetetes, 1426). He then bethought him of 
the .slighted nymph Ocnonc, who he knew could heal the wound, 
lie was carried into her pie.senee, but she refused to save him. 
Afterwards, when she found he was dead, she committed suicide 
(Apollodonis iii. 12). The judgment of Paris became a favour- 
ite subject in Greek art. Pari.s is rcprc.scnted as a beautiful 
young man, beardless, wearing the peunted Phrygian cap, and 
often holding the apple in his hand. 

PARIS, ALEXIS PAULIN (1800-1881), French savant, was 
born at Avenay (Marne) on the 25th of March j8oo. lie 
published in 1824 an Apolo^ie pour Veeole romauiique, and took 
an active part in Parisian journalism. Ills appointment, in 
1828, to the department of manuscripts in the Bibliothftque 
Royale left him leisure to pursue his .studies in medieval French 
literature. Paulin Paris lived before nunute methods of 
research had been generally applied to modern lilerature, and 
his chief merit is that by his numerous editions of early French 
pocm.s he continued the Avork licgiin by Dominique Mcon in 
arousing general interest in the then little-known epics of 
chiA'alry'. Admitted to the Academic dcs Inscriptions ct Belles- 
Lettres in 1837, ho was shortly afterwards appointed on the 
('ommission entnistcd with the continuation of the Histoire 
liithaire de In France. In 1853 a chair of medieval literature 
was founded at the Colk'ge de France, and Paulin Paris became 
the first o(’('iipant. He retired in 1S72 with the title of honorary 
professor, and was promoted olficer of the Legion of Honour in 
the next >'car. He died on the i3tli of Februai*)' 1881 in Paris. 

His works incliicU’ : Matiuscrits fyaiieais de la bthliofkt'i/ue ilu rm 
(7 vols., 18 /) -1848) : r.i itamnus di (iariii ir l.nhcrain, pnn'df d'lni 
examen rfrs romans carloiittii;icns (18S3 1S.S3); /.t Romans de 1 rrte 
aux grans pi 6 s (1832); Le Romancero fmnfais, histoire dc qttelones 


anciens trmivires ei ckoix dc kurs chansons ,(1633) : an cilitioii of the 
Grandcs ihroniqtu's tie (1836-1840) ; La Ch<t»M)n W Antioihe 

iSj«); Lcs Aveniures de maitie Rcnart et d'Ysengrin (1801) ami 
.cs Romans de la table ronde (1808-1877), both put into modem 
Fronch. 

His son Gaston Paris contributed a biographical notico to vofc xxix. 
ol tlu! Histoire Idt&raive. 

PARIS, BRUNO PAULIN GASTON (1839-1903), French 
.scholar, son of Paulin Paris, was born at Avenay (Marne) on the 
9th of August 1839, In his childliood Ga.str)n Paris learned to 
appreiiate the Old French romances as poems and stories, 
and this ejirly impulse to the Study of Romance literature w,as 
placed on a solid basis by courses of study at Bonn (18511-1857) 
under Friedrich I)ie7.,atGbttingen(i857-i858),and finally at the 
I'.eole de,s Charles (1858-1861). His first important wnrk wasan 
^liide sur le role dc I' accent fatin dans la langue jranenise (1862). 
Tlie subject wa.s developed later in his Lrttre d M. Lion Gantier 
sur la versification laline rhylhniiqnc (i;866). Gaston Paris 
maintained that French versification was a natural develop- 
ment of popular T.atin methods which clepended on accent 
rather than f|iKmtily, and were as ividcly different from classical 
rules as the I^)w Latin was from the cla.s.siral iclinm. For his 
degree as doctor he presented a tliesis on the lUsioire poitique 
dr Charlenuif^ie (1865). Ho siueee«lcd his father as j)rofes.sor of 
medieval French literature at tlu* College de France in 1872; in 
1876 he Avas admitted to the Academy (»1 In.st'riptions and in 
1896 to the French Acatleni}-; and in 1895 he was appointed 
director of the College do France. Gaston Parts won a Knropean 
reputation as n Komunre scholar. He had leunit Gorman 
methods of exact rc.seareh, but besides being an accurate 
philologist he was a literary critic oi great acumen and breadth 
of vieAA-, mid brought a singularly clear niitul to bear on his 
faA'ourite study ot mcflie\ai I'Ycneh literature. His Vie de 
Saint- Alexis (1872) broke new ground and provided a model 
for future editors of inerlicv'al texts. It included the original 
text and the A ariutions of it dating from the T2th, 13th and 14th 
centuries. Gaston Paris contributed largely to the Histoire 
litteraire de la France, and with Paul Meyer published Romania, 
a journal deA-oted to the study of Romance literature. Among 
his other numerous works may be mentioned Les Plus anciens 
momimcnis de la langue jrancaise (1875); ^ Manuel d'aticicn 
(1888); an edition of the Mystire de la pas.sion df Amend 
Grehan (1878), in collaboration Avith M, Gaston Raynaud; 
Deux redactions dti roman des sept sages de Rome (1876); 1ft 
translation of the Grammaire dcs lungues romanes(^tS‘J 4 ~•l 9 ^S)^^ 
Friedrich Dicz, in collaboration A\ith MM. Brachet and 
Fatio. Among hi.s works of a more popular nature are La Poidie 
dumoycn ag('(i8S5and 1895); Penseurs et poites Podmes 
ct legendes du moyni age (1900); Francois Villon (1,901). an 
admirable monograph I'nnlrilnited to the “Grands Ecrivains 
Fran^ais” series; Legendes du moyeit age {ic)Q3). liis excellent 
summary of medieval LVeneh lilerature forms a volume of the 
Temple ‘Primers. Gaston Paris endcafed himself to a wide 
circle of scholars outside his own. country by his unfailiiig 
urbanity mid generosity. In Eranre itself he trained at thfe 
Ecole des Charles and the College de France ft band of disciples 
Avho I'ontinued the traditions of exact research that he estab- 
lished. Among them Averc; Leopold Pannier; Marius Sepet, 
the author nf Le Draine chretien an itiaycn age (1878) and of the 
Origiiies calknliqiirs du theatre nioderne (igor); (liarles Joret; 
Alfred Morel-Fatio; Gaston Raynaud, aaEo is respon.sihlc for 
A-arkni.s volumes of the excellent editions published by the 
Societe des anciens texles franfats; Arsine Darmesteler and others. 
Gaston Paris died in Paris on the 6th of Mardi 1903. 

See “ Hummngc a Gaston Paris ” (1903), the opening lecture of hi.s 
succf^or, Bfviit r, in the chair of iiii.licviil litcraliiro at llm 

CoUd'ge lie France; A. Thomas, Jis.iais de philologie Iraiicai^x {1897); 
W. r. Kor, in tin? Foiinightlv Rrrirw (July loof); M. Croi^ii'l, 
.Woticc sur Gustnn Parts (1Q04) ; J. Hedwr ct .M. Foijiic:-, Bihliographio 
dcs travaux de Gaston Pans (nxi^). 

PARIS, PRANTOIS DE (7690-1727), Firneh thcolipgian, Avas 
bom in Pari.s on the 3rrl of Juiu* rCx/o. He /. alously opposed 
the bull Unigenifus (1773), which condemned P. Quesners 
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annotated translation of the Bible ^ He gave furthw support 
to the Jiinscnists, and when he died (May t, 1727) his grave in 
,thc cemetery of St M^dard became a place of fanatical p%rimage 
and wonder-working. 'I'he king ordered the churchyard to be 
closed in 17.12, but earth which had been taken from tlie grave 
proved fc(iLiaily efficacious and helped to encourage the disorder 
w hich marked the close of the Jansenist struggle (see J ansentsm). 

Lives by B. de la Bruvere and B. 1 'uyen (11731). Sve also P. 1 -'. 
MaiUiicu, Histoire (U.^ tm. arlcs ei tics convuisionnaircs de St MSdard: 
M. Toll.'inachr, Frenrh Jansenist'; (Limdon, 1803). 

PARIS, LOUIS PHILIPPE ALBERT D*ORLEANS, Comtr n£ 
(1838-1894), .son of the Due d’Orl&ins, tlic eldest .son of King 
Louis Philippe, was born on the 24th of August 1838. His 
mother was the jirinccss Helen of Mecklenburg-Srhwerin, a 
Prote.slant. By the death of his father through a carriage 
accident in 1842, the count, who was then only lour years of 
age, became heir-apparent to the French throne. On the 
deposition ot lamis I’liilippcin 1848, the duchess of Orleans 
Struggled to secure the sui'cession to her son, and bore him 
through an excited populace to the chamber of deputies. 'I'hc 
charnlxT itself was soon invaded, however, and the Republic 
proclaimed. The Orlcanists were driven into exile, and the 
duchess proceeded with her two sons, t]ie comte de Paris and 
the due de Chartres, first to l';i.scna< h in Saxony, and then to 
Claremont in Surrey. After his mother’s death in 1858 the 
count made a long foreign tour. In i86r he and hi.s brother 
accomijanied their uncle, the prince dc Joinville, to the United 
State.s, The brothers were attached to the staff of General 
McCk'llan, commanding the “ Army of the Potomac.” In April 
1862 the count took part in the siege of York town, and was 
present at the action of Williamsburg on the 5th of May. He was 
also with Mc(’lcllan at the battle of Fair Oaks, and was ])ersonally 
engaged in the sanguinary battle at Gaities Mill on the 27th of 
June, When difficultii'S arose between France and the United 
States with regard to the affairs of Mexico, the Orleans princes 
witlulrew from the American army and returned to Europe, 
puring the winter of 1862 1863 the count took a special interest 
in the organization of the Lancashire Cotton H'amiite Fund, and 
contributed an article to the Jietjuc des deux moitdes entitled 
“ Chri.stmas Week in Lancashire.” On the 30th <>f May 1864 he 
married his cousin, the princess Marie Isabtllo, daughter of the 
due de Montpensier; and his son and heir, the due d’Orl6ans, 
w^ bom at York House, Tw'ickcnham, in 1869. The count was 
njfused permission to serve in the Franco- Prussian War. but after 
W ,fall of Napoleon III. he returned to France. Abstaining 
from putting himself forward, he lived quietly on his estates, 
which had been restored to him by a vote of tJie Assembly. In 
August 1873 there was an important political conference at 
Frohsdorf, the result of which was that a fusion was effected, 
by which Uie ('omte de Paris agreed to waive his claims to th(? 
throne in favour of those of the comte dc C’hambord. By the 
death of the latter in 1883 the count bi:came undisputed head 
of the house of Bourboif; bi^t he did not show any di.sposition to 
push his claims. The popul^rij^ of the Orleans family, however, 
was shown on the occasion of the marriage of the comte dc Parls’.s 
eldest daughter witli the duke of Braganzu, son of the king of 
Portugal, in May 1886. This so alarmed the French gov«;rnment 
that it led to a new law of expulsion, by which direct claimants 
to the French throne and their heirs were bani.shed from Fran<'e 
(June II, 1886). The comte de Paris again retired to England, 
taking up his abode at Sheen Ilousr*, near Richmoml Park. 
Here he devoted his leisure to his favourite studies. In addition 
to his work Les Associations ouvrieres en Angleterrr, which was 
published in 1869 and translated into English, the c'ount edited 
the letters of his father, and published at intervals in eight 
volumes his Histoire de la guerre civile en Amerique. In his 
later years the count seriously ccjuipromised the pro.spccts of 
the Royalist party by the relations into which he entered with 
General Boulanger. He died on the 8th of September 1894, 
PARIS, the capital of France and the department of •Seine, 
situated on both banks of the Seine, 233 m. from its mouth and 
285 m. S.S.E. of London by rail and steamer via Dover and 


Calais, in 48“ .so' 14" N., 2® 20' 14" E. (observatory). It occupies 
the centre of the so-called Paris basin, which is traversed by the 
Seine from south-east to north-west, open toward.s the west, 
and surrounded by a line of Jurassic heigltts. The granitic 
substratum is covered by Jurassic, Cretaceous and Tertiary 
formations; and at several points building materials — freestone, 
limestone or gypsum— have been laid bare by erosion. It is 
partly, indeetl, to the existence of su<'h <;uarrics in its neighbour- 
hood, and to the vicinity of tlie grain-bearing regions of the 
Pcaiice and Brie that the city owes its development. Still 
more important is its position at the meeting-place of the great 
natural higliways leading from the Mediterranean to the ocean 
by Avay of the Rhone valley and from Spain northwards over the 
lowlands of western France. The altitude of Paris varies 
Ix'tween 80 ft. (at the Point du Jour, the exit of the Seine from 
the fortifications) and 420 ft. at the hill of Montmartre in the 
north of the city; the other chief eminence is the hill of Stc 
Genevieve, on the left bank. Since 1840 Paris lias been com- 
jilelely surrounded by a wall, which since i860 has served also as 
the limit for the collection of municipal customs dues {octroi^. 
Proposals arc <-on.sUintly bi'ing brought forward to demolish this 
wall - wliuh, with its talus, is encircled by a broad and deep 
ditch — cither entirely or at least from the Point du Jour, where 
the Seine intersefts the wall below the city, to FVntin, so as to 
extend the limits of the city as far as the Seine, which runs 
almost parallel witli the wall for that distance. Within the wall 
the. area of the city is 19,279 acres; the river runs through it 
from cast to west in a broad curve for a distance of nearly 8 m. 

Climate. - Fnris has a fairly iinilorm climate. Tlic mean tempera- 
ture, uikulated from observalions exteiidin(.; over tilly years (1841 - 
1890). is |0'8'’ F. 'I'lie hhdiest reading (observed in July 1874 and 
again in Julv 1881) is loi ” b'.. the lowest (in I Ir cember 1879) is 
The monthly mivins for the filly years 1841 1890 were; January 
iS'O”. February 38’ 3®, March April 49’5°, May Juno 

bi'7''. Jidy b.pu", Augiisl hy'y'', Sejdembcr October 49'8'’, 

November Dc'Ccmber ycC . 'I'he Seine freezes when the tem- 

perature tails below x8’. It was /ro/eii lu nearly its whole extent 
from Herc'y to Aiiteuil in the* winters of 1819 1829-1830, 

1879-1880 and 1890-189T. Rain falls, on an average, on about 
200 davs, the average quantity in a yc-ar being between 22 and 23 in. 
The raiidall from Dc-eember to Ajird inclusii-c' i.s less than the average', 
while the rainfall from May to Novendur exctieds the aver.igc for 
the whole year. The driest month is Febiu.iry, the rainiest June— 
the rainfall for these months lieing rc-spc'e.livi-'ly 1*3 in. and 2*3 in. 
The. prevailing winds nrr those from the south, south west and west. 
Thc' geiiend character of the* i.iiinatc, soiiiewhat contmc ulal in winter 
and rceanit in summer, has l>een more closely observed since the three 
oKMTvalorics at different hcighls on the Eaffel Tower were added in 
1S89 to the old-established one's of the parks of St Maur and Mont- 
souris.^ The observatoiy at the old church tower St Jacques (Kith 
Century) in the centre of the city, and since iRgd a municipal (".tab- 
Ii--hmen1, is of sivcial interest on account of the study made the'ri' 
of tin; tran.s}Ku-cncy ami purity of the air. Tlu'n; arc barely 100 days 
in the year when the air is very clear. Cicnerally the city is covered 
by floating mists, jm-ssiblv 1500 ft. in thiekness. During the jirova- 
lenccof north-easterly winds the sky is most obscured, since on that 
side lies the gre.alest number of factories with smoking chimneys. 

Defences.~-V'A.v\?>, described in a recent German account as 
the greatest fortress in the world, possesses three iierfectly 
distinct rings of defences. 'I’he two inner, the enceinte and the 
circle of detached forts around it, arc of the bastioned type which 
French engineers of the Noizet school favoured; they were 
built in the time of Louis Philippe, and with very few additions 
su.stained the siege of 1870 71. 'I’he outer works, of more 
modern type, forming an entrenched camp which in area is 
rivalled only by the Antwerp system of defences, were built 
after the Franco-German \Var. 

The enceinte (” the fortifications ” of the guide-books) is of 
plain bastion trace, without ravelins but with a deep dry ditch 
(esc'arp, but not counterscarp revetted). It is nearly 22 m. in 
perimeter and has 93 bastions, 67 gates and i) railway passages. 
'I’he greater part of the enceinte has, however, been given up, 
and a larger one. projected — as at Antwerp — by connecting up 
the old detached forts. 

' Thu ol?.servatories of the 'Four St Jacqius and of Montsouris 
belong til the municipality of Paris; that ol St Maur depends on the 
CentrM Bureau of Meteorology, a national institution. 
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These forts, which endured the siege 1870-71,' have a 
perimeter of about 34 m. Each is dcsigrted as a miniature 
fortress with ample casemates and high cavaliers, the tenuilles 
and ravelins, however, being as a rule omitted. On the north 
side there are Uiree forts (connected by a plain parapet) around 
St Denis, one of these being arranged to control an inundation. 
Next, to the right, or eastward, comes Fort Aiibcrvillers, which 
commands the approaches north of the wood of liondy. These 
four works lie in relatively low ground. The eastern works are 
situated on higlier ground (300-350 ft.); they consist of four 
forts and various small redoubts, and command the approaches 
from the great wood of Bondy. In low ground again at the 
narrowest point of the great loop of the Marne (near St Maur- 
les-Fosses) there are two redoubts connected by a parapet, and 
between the Seine and the Marne, in advance' of their e'onfluenre, 
Fort Charenton. On the sotjUi .side of the city, hardly more 
than a mile from the enceinte, is a row of forts, Ivry, Bicetre, 
Montrougc, Vanves and Issy, solidly constructed works in them- 
selves but, as was shown in 1870, nearly ustdess for the defencc.s 
of the city against rifled guns, as (with tlie exception of Bicetre) 
they are overlooked by the plateau of Thatillon. On the west 
side of Paris is the famous fljrtress of Mont Valerien, standing 
536 ft. above the sea and about 450 above the river. This 
completes the catalogue of the inner fort-line. It is strengthcnc<l 
by two groups of works which were erected in “ provisional ” 
form during the siege, ^ and afterwards recctnstrucled as perma- 
nent forts -Ilautcs Briiyt^res on th(i plateau of Villejuif, i m. 
south of Fort Bicetre, and the Chatillon fort and batteries which 
now prevent access to the celebrated plateau tliat overlooks 
Paris from a height of 600 ft., and ot which the rear batteries 
sw(*ej) almost the whole of the ground between Bicetre and Mont 
Val6rien. 

Tlie new works are ir m. from the Louvre and 8 from the 
enceinte. They form a circle of 75 m. circumference, and an 
army which attempted to invc.st Paris to-day would luivc to be 
at least 500,000 strong, irrespective of all field and covering 
forces. The actual defence of the w(jrks, apart from troops 
temporarily collected in the fortified area, would need some 
170,000 men only. 

The entrenched camp falls into three sections — tlie north, the 
east and the south-west. 'I’he forts (of the general 1874-1875 
French type, .sec Fortification and SiECKcatAn) have from 
24 to 60 heavy guns and 600 to 1200 men (uicli, the redoubts, 
batteries and annexe-batteries gem'rally 200 men and 6 guns. 
In the northern section a ridge crosses tin; northern extremities 
of the St Gorinain-Argenteuil loop of the Seine after the fashion 
of the armature of a horsc-slioe m.agnct; on tliis ridge, (about 
560 ft.) is a group of works, named after the village of Cormeilles, 
commanding the lower Seine, the Argon teuil peninsula and the 
lower ground towards the Oise. At an average distance of 
5 m. from St Ueni.s lie the works of tlic Montlignon-Domonl 
position (about O00-670 ft.), which sweep all ground to the 
north, cros.s their fire witli the ('ormeilles works, and deny 
the plateau of Montmorcncy-Mery-.suT-Oise to an enemy. Al 
Ecouen, on an isolated liill, are a fort and a redoubt, and to the 
right near these Fort Stains and two butteries on the ceinturc 
railway. The iinportant eastern .section consi.sts of the Vaujours 
position, the salient of the whole fortress, wliich commands the 
countryside to the north as far as Dainrnartin and ('layc, crosses 
its fire with Stains on the one hand and VilHers on the oilier, and 
itself lies on a steep hill at the outer edge of the forest of Bondy 
which allows free and concealcil communication between the 
fort and the inner line of works, '('he Vaujours works arc 
armoured. Three miles to the right of Vaujours is Fort f'hclles, 
which bars the roads and raihvays of the Marne valley. On the 
other side of the Marne, on ground inaclc historic- by the events 
of 1870, are forts Villiers and Champigny, desigmed as a bridge- 
head to enable the defenders to lussemlile in front of the Marne. 
To the right of these is a fort near Doissy St-Lcgcr, .and on 
the right of the whole section arc the armoured works of the 

* The plateau ('f Mont .Avron on the east 'iiilc, which was provision- 
ally fortmed in 1870, is not now defended. 


Villeneuve-St-Gcorgo3 position, which command tha. Seine and 
Yerescountiy ; s far as Brie and Corbeil. The left of the south- 
western section is formed by the powerful Fort Palaiseau and its 
annexe-batteries, wfiich command the Yvette valley. Behind 
Fort Palaiseau, midway Iv'tween it and Fort Chatillon, . is the 
Vorriircs group, overlooking the valley of the Bi6vre. To the 
right of Palaiseau on the liigh ground towards Versailles are 
other works, and around Versailles itself is a semicircle of 
batteries right and loft of the armoured Fort St Cyr. In various 
positions around Marly there are some seven or eight batteries. 

Topography. — 'I'he development of Paris can he traced out- 
wartls in approximately concentric rings from the Gallo-Roman 
town on the lie de la Cit6 to the fortific ations whic h now form 
its boundary. A line of boulevards known as the Grands 
Eloulevards,* coinciding in great part with ramparts of the 14th, 
i6th and 17U1 centuries, encloses most of old Paris, a pOT^on of 
which extends soutliwards beyond the Boulevard St Gefmain. 
Outside the Grands Jloulcvards lie the fatihourgs or old suburbs, 
round which runs another cnc'eintc of boulevards — boulevards 
exUrieurs — corresponding to ramparts of the rSth centufy. 
Beyond them other and more modern suburbs incorporated 
witli the city after i860 stretch to the boulevards which line the 
present fortifications. On the nortli, cast and south these are 
commercial or industrial in character, inhaliitcd by the W'orking 
cliusses and petite bourgeoisie, while hc're and there there are still 
areas devoted to market gardening; those on the W'est arc resi- 
dential eentres for the* upper c'lasses (Auteuil and Passy). Of 
the faubourgs of Paris those to tlie north and cast are mainly 
c'ommercial (Faubourgs .St Denis, St Martin, Poi.ssonni^re) or in- 
dustrial (Faubourgs du Temple and St Antoine) in character, while 
to the WTst the h'aubmirg St IIonor6, the Champs Elysees and 
the Faubourg St Germain arc occupied by the rcsidence.s of the 
upper das.sos of the population. The chief resorts of business 
and pleasure are concentrated within the Grands Boulevards, 
and more e.spcrially on the north bank of the Seine. No uni- 
formity marks the street plan of this or the other quarters of 
the city. One broad and almost .straight thoroughfare bisects 
it under various names from Neuilly (VV.N.W.) to Vincennes 
(E.vS.E.). Within the limits of the Grands Boulevards it is 
known as the Rue dc Rivoli (over 2 in. in length) and the Rue 
St Antoine and runs parallel with and close to the Seine from the 
Place dc la Concorde to the Place de la Bastille. From the 
Eastern station to the oh.servatory Baris is traversed N.N.E. 
and S.S.W. for 2^ m, by another important thoroughfare • 
the Boulevard de Strasbourg continued as the^BouIevard de 
Scha-stopul, a.s the Boulevard du Palais on the He de la Cit^, 
and on the south bank as the Boulevard St Michel. The 
line of the Grands Boulevards from the Madeleine to the 
Bastille, by w^ay of Hie Place de I'Opira, the Por{e St Denis 
and the Porte St Martin (two triumphal arches erected in the 
latter half of the J7th century in honour of Louis XIV.) and the 
Place dc la R6publique stretches for nearly 3 oa. It contains 
most of the large cai6s and several of the chi^f ^theatrc-s, and 
though its gaiety and animatii/ii are concentratedfikt the western 
end — in the Boulevards des Italiens, de.s Capucines and de la 
Madeleine — it is as a w'hole one of the most celebrated avenues 
in the world. On the right side of the river may also be men- 
tioned the Rue Royule, from the Madeleine to the Place de la 
Concorde; the Mulesherbos and Ilaussmann boulevards, tlie 
first stretching from the Place Madeleine north-west to the 
fortifications, the second frimi the Grands^ Boulevards near tlie 
Place dc rUperu nearly to the place tie I’Etoile; the Avenue de 
rOjicra, which unites the Plat:e du Palais Royal, approximately 
the central point of Paris, with the Place de TOp^ra; the Rue dc 
la Paix, etinnecling the Plac£ Vendome with the Place de I’Op^ra, 
and noted for its fashionable dress-making establishments, and 
the Rue Aulicr and Rue du Quatre Septemhre, also terminating 
in the Place tie I’Opera, in the vicinity of which afe found some, 

- 'fill' wortl boulevard mt\ans " bulwark ** or fortification and thus 
his direct rofcuucc to the old ramp.arts. But since the iriiddte of 
the loth ci-ntiiry the title has been tipplied to uevv thoroughfares 
not traced on the site of an old enceinte. ’ ' 
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of tbe’fiftest shops in Paris; the Rue Sl Honors running parallel 
with the Rue de Rivoli, Irom the Rue Royalc to the Central 
Markets; the Rue dc Lafayette, one of the longest streets of 
Paris, traversing the town from the Opera to the B;\ssin de la 
Villelle; the Ifuulet urd Magenta, from Montmartre to the 
Place (Ic Ja K^publique; and the Rue de 'I’urbigo, from thi -. 
place to the Halles Centrales. On the left side of the pver the 
main thoroughfare is the Boulevard St Oermuin, beginning at 
the Pont Sully, skirting the Quartier J.utin, the edueational 
quarter on the north, and terminating at the Pont de ia Concorde 
after traversing a quarter mainly devoted to ministries, embasi,ies 
and other official buildings and to the resiliences of the noblesse. 

Squares . Some of the chief siiii.area have alreatly been mentioned. 

The finest is the Plac® do hi ('vatordo, laid i>ut under Ix:>uis XV. by 
I. A, Cabnet and noted us the sn iie ul t lie execution of Louis XVi., 

Mario Antoiiietle and ni.un- (jLher \iclims of the Kevcilulion. The 
central IfipcOration eonsi'ts of an obelisk from the great temple .at 
laixor iri Upper ligvpl, prc.seiited to Louis Philrpjie in 1831 by 
Mehcmet Ali, ainl Hankeil b^’ o iiioninnuUal loimlainR. The forma- 
tion ^ the i’Jfico Veiulome was begun tow.ird-. tlie end ot the lytb 
C^tufy. in the middle there is a loliiinii smuRiunled hy a statue 
of Napoleon I. and decora ted with plates of bronze on which are 
depicteil scenes from the campaign ol 1805. 'I he I’lace <h: rEtniie 
is the ceiitiu ot twelve av< nucs t.wlulhig troin it in all dun (ions. 

The duct of lliese is tlie i.isluori.iblc Avenue de.s Cham]»s Ul>sees 
which lonuei'ts it with the Place <le la CotiK'nh'; vvlule im llie oflur 
side the .Avenue de la t'.r.iude. Arm6e le.ids In' the fortiijc.alinns, the 
two farming a seetion of the mam fivlerv of I’aris; the well-wiMidcil 
yV. venue <lu Bois (h Houlogne lorms the lliroshoM ot the celebrated 
park of that name. In the ceiMre ot the l*l,u;e, the Arc dc '1 nomphe 
de I'^toilo. (he l.'j-ge.st (riiimph.d an li in the woild (il'i ft. high by 
J47 ft. wine), commemorates tlu' imUirry timmphs of the Jtevohi- 
tionary and Napoleonic troojis. 'P’e liiust of the* sculptures on il.s 
facades is that npicsenting the depailure ot the voh!u1ecr.s in I7«J2 
by Francois Kudu. The. Place de In UepubUque, m which htand;> a 
huge statue ol the Republic, did not nci i\e iL- pnsent foim (ill 1879. 

ITie Place dc la Bastille .stands a little lo the east ol (he site of the 
famous state prison. It contains the Colonne de jmlJct erected in 
memory of Ihrjsu who fell in the Kevolution at Jiilv'iHjo, The Place 
du Carrou.siil, enclosed within (dm western uin,';s of thc Lonvreand so 
named from a revel f^iien there by Louis XIV., \v.is enlarged about 
the middle ot the lylh century. The tniimjihal nrch on its west side* 
commi'inorati's the viLtnries of 1805 and formed the main entrance 
lo the 'builencs ji.dace (see below). Facing the arch there is a stone 
pyramid foriuing the back^imind to a statue of Gamljett.c Other 
si'juare.s arc the Place des Vicloires, dating from i()85. with the 
emioslrian statue of Loci'. XiV. ; tlu: Phace lies Voigi-s, tormerly 
Place Boyale, fornu tl liy Ifenry IV. on the site of the dhl 'rouriiellcs 
Pakicc and containingTlie equesln.in stalue of Louis XllL; the 
Flftce de r Hotel «Ie VilU:, once tin; Place dc (licvc and the scene of 
niiiny state e.\eLUlion.s hoin tlu; beginnin>> of tin- 14th teiitury till 
1S40; the riaci! dll (’lifileli. 1 , on the site of the prison of the Gran<’ 
Ch'atelei, pulled down in t8o- 2, with a fountain and a column com- 
nicmorativo of victorie.s of N'a]ioleaii, and the Place do la Nation 
decOrat<?d with n toiintain and <i broiKu (unuip representing the 
'I'riumph ot tlie K<Mjiiljhc, .ind with two columns of 178.8 .suiinounted 
by statues of Sl Louis and I’hilip AiiKustu.s, coire.sj'ondiiiij at the 
cast Of the city to the J'l-ico de I’Etoilc at the west. 

f?onth of the Seine are the Pl.icm St Michel, adorned with a momi- 
mental fountain, and one ol the great centres of trathc in Pans; 
the Carretmir dc I'Ob.-'erv.itoire, with the monument to Francis 
Jarnier, the explorer, and the sl.alue of Gcnor.il hTi-.v standing on 
Aes I>ot where MWks shot ; the Place du Pantheon ; the Plat e Peiifert 
Rdohercatt, adltmed with a colossal lion symbolizing the defence of 
Belfort in iS'jrX; the Place St Sul]Mce, with a mo<lein lonntain 
embc^libhud wi,tb the statues of the picactiers Ltossuel, FVnelon, 
Massillon apd FRichior; the Place Vaulrin, behind tin: liivalides; 
ahti the Place du Palais Bourben, in tront of the Chamber of I)q)iT- 
tias. On the lie de la Cit^ in front of tlie cathedral is the Place 
du-PaJvis-NQtiv.-U.ime, with the equestrian statue of ChnrJemaRne. 

Besides those alrea<ly mtaitioned, Pari.s po.s.scsscs other monu- 
mental fountains of artistic v.vlue. The Vontainc des Inniwents 
in the Square de.s Innocents belonged to the church of tliat name 
demolished in l/SO. It is a Rraccnil work of ihe Kfnaissrmcc 
designed by Pierre Lescot and retains sculptures by Jean tiouion. 

On its, lycohstruction on the present .site otlu^r curvmps were athhd 
by Augustin lAajou. A fountain of the tinst half of the i8lh century 
ip mo Kiic dc t^renclle i.s remarkable for its rich dicoratinn, while 
ahofher’ in thn Avenue de I'Observatoire i.s an elabor.ato modem 
rvork, the central croup of which bv J. B. farpcau.x riguvrent-s the 
four, quarters of the plobe supporting the terre.stri.al sphere. The 
Fontaine de Medicis (17th century) in the lai.winbourg Garden 
is a work of Salomon Debrosse in the Doric style; tin* fountain in 
the Place Loiivois (iS4,() ropre.seutiuR the rivers of France is by 
Lqu» Visconti. In 1872 Sir Kichard Wallace K.aA'e the municipality 
fifty dilnkmg-fountainu wliich are pliwcd in diflurcnt parts of the 
city. 
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The Seine. — Thjis Seine flow.s for nearly 8 m. through Ravis^ 
A.s it enters and as it It*avcs the city it fe crosseil hy a viaduct 
useil by tlie lireiilar railway and for ordinary traffic; that of 
Point du Jour has two storeys of arches. 1 ’hrco bridges^ -the 
Passerelle dc riCstacado, between the lie St Louis and the right 
blink, the Pont des Arts and the Jhisserelle DebiBy (close to the 
TroeiaKTo)-— are for foot pa.sst'ngcrs only ; nil tlie others care for 
carriages as well. 'I'he most fiirnons, and in its actual state the 
oldest, is the Pont Neuf, begun in 1578, the two portions of which 
rest on the extremity of the island called La Lit^, the point at 
which the river is at its wide.st (863 ft.). On the embankment 
below the Pont Neuf stands the eque.strian statde of Henry IV. 
Between I.a Citf* and the loft bank the width of the lesser channel 
is reduced to 95 ft. The river has n width of 540 ft. as it enters 
Pari.s and of 446 ft, a.s it leaves it. After its cnlrani'e to the city 
it piisse.s uniler the bridges of Tolbiae, Berey and Aiistcrlitz, 
that of Sully, those of Marie and Louis Philijipe between the lie 
St Louis and the right bank; that of La Tourncfle between the 
lie St Louis nml the left bank ; that of St T/Ouis betwi'cn the Tie 
St T/niis and La ('ilf*. 'Hie Cite communicates with the right 
bank by llie Pont d’Arenle, (he Pont Notre-Dame, built on 
foundation.s of the T5th eentura', and the Pont tiu Change, owing 
its name to the shops of the money-changers and gold,‘'niiths 
which borderetl il.s medit'val predecessor; with the Itdt bank by 
that of the Areheiech/', tlie .so-called Pont au Double, the Petit 
Pont and the Pont St Michel, the original of which was built 
towards the cud of the 14th century. Below the Pont Ncui 
come the Pont des Arts, Pont du Carrousel, Pont Royal (a fine 
stone .structure leading to the Tuileries), and those of Sollerinn, 
La Coneorde, Alexandre TTl. (the finest and most modem bridge 
in Paris, its foundfeti on-stone having been laid by the ezur 
Nicholas IT. in nSqO), liivalides, Alma, I(:na (opposite the Champ 
de M.ar.s), Pussy, (JrcncJle and Mirabeau. The Seine has at 
times caused disastrous flood.s in the city, as in Januarj- jqio. 
(See Spink.) 

The liou.se.s of Paris nowhere aVnit directly on the river banks, 
which in their whole extent from the bridge of Au.sterlilz to 
Pus.sy are pnitceted by broad emkankments or “ {|Uais.” At the 
foot of llie.se lie .several ports for the unloading and loading of 
good.s, &r. — sm the rigid .side Jh'rry for wines, T-a Kaji^e for 
timber. Port Mazas, the Port de I'Arsenal at the montli of the 
St Martin canal,' tlie Port irenry IV., des Celestins, St Thud, 
des Ornns, dc rilolel de Ville (the two latter ior fruit) and the 
Jhirt St Nieoliis (foreign vessels); on the Vft hank the Port de la 
Caro for petroleum, St Jtt.rnard for wines and the cmbarealion 
of sewage, and the ju'rts of T.a Tournclle (old inm). Or.say 
(building material), the JnAailide.s. Crns Caiiloii, the (ygnes, 
Crenelle and Javel (refuse). liesides the river ports, the port 
of Paris also includes the canals ol St Marlin and the portions of 
the canal.s of St Dcni.s and the Oureq \Ailhin the walls. All three 
debouch in the busy and exten.siA-e basin of T,a Villctte in the 
north-east of the city. The trafl'ic of the port i.s ('hiefly in coal, 
building materials and stone, manure and ferlilizer.s, agricultural 
produce and food-stuffs. 

Promenades and Parks. Jn the heart of Paris arc situated 
the gardens of the 'I'liilcries ^ (56 acre.s), designed by Andre Lc 
Notre under I.oui.s XIV. Though added lo and altered after- 
wards they retain the main outlines of the original plan. They 
arc laid out in parterres and bo.squets, planted with chestnut 
trei s, linden.s .and plane trei’s, and adorned with playing foun- 
tains and basin.s, and munerous statuc.s mostly antique in sub- 
ject . From the ti-rrace along the river-side a fine view is to be 
haiJ over the Seine lu the park and palace of the 'TTocad^ro; and 

^This canal fi ni. long) lp.AvinR the Seine btlow* Austerlitz bridge, 
passf.s bv a tunnel under the Place etc la Ba.stillu and Boulevard 
Kichard Lenoir, and rise.s by hluice.s to (he La VilJette basin, froni 
wliich the St l>enis canal (4 m. long) descends to the Seine at St 
r.>c'Tii.s. In this way Ixjat.s going uj) or down the river can avoid 
pa.ssing through Paris. Tin: Canal dc I'Oiircq, which supplies the. 
two canals mentioned, contributes to the water-supply of Paris 
as well as to its transport facilities. 

® 'Du se gardens are the properly of the State, the other areas 
meiiUoutd I'-iug llio property of the town. 
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from the tcrraw s along the I^lace la Concorde the eye taJces in 
the Place and the Avenue of the Champs lElysd'cs. The gardens 
of the Luxembourg/ planned by S. Debrosse (i7tli i*ntury) 
and situated in front of the piilac<i occupied l>y the senate, are 
about the same size as those of the 'rnileries; with less regularity 
of form they present greater v ariety of appc'arancc. In the line 
of the main entrance extends the beautiful Ohsf'rvatory Walk, 
terminating in the monumental fountain mentioned above. 
Besides these gardens laid out in the French taste, with straight 
walks and regular beds, there arc several in what the P'reiich 
designate the English style. The finest and most extensive of 
these, the Jiuttes-Chaumont Gardens, in the north-east of the 
city, occupy 57 acres of very irregular ground, whi<’h up to ifibO 
was occupied by plaster-quarries, limekilns and brickworks. 
The “ buttes ” or knolls are now covered with turf, flowers and 
slirubbcry. Advantage has been taken of the varying relief of 
the site to form a fine lake and a cascade with picturesque 
rocks. The Montsouris Park, in the south of the city, 38 acres 
in extent, also consists of broken ground ; in the middle stands 
the meteorological observatory, built after the model of the 
Tunisian palace of Bardo, and it also contains a monument in 
memnr}' of the Flatters expedition to the Sahara in 1881. The 
small Afonceau Park, in the aristocratic «)uurtcr to the north of 
the Boulevard Ilaiissmann, is a portion of the old park belonging 
to King Ixaiis Philif)pe, and contains monuments to Chopin, 
Gounod, Guy de Maupassant and others. 

'flic Janliu (Ics Planli's^ (toiimluil ia llie first half of the i/iU 
I i.'atuiy), about 5?^ acres in I'xtcat, coiiilhut'S both styles. Its miiseuni 
of natur.il history (1703). with its zoo]og]c;it Kardens, its hothoiuscs 
ami j^rcenhouses, its aursery and naturalisation gardens, jt.s museums 
of zoology, anatomy, anthriipology, botany, mineralogy ami geology, 
ili> laboratories, anil its courses ot lectures by the most dislingnisln-d 
l>roles.sors in all branches of natural .'ic.ieiico, inalce it an uistiuilio.i 0/ 
universally acknowledged eminence. 

Other ojien sjiaces worthy of mention are the ChamjH Elysfxs 
(west of the Place de la t'oiicorile), begun at the end of tli<‘ I7tli 
eentury but only established in their present form since. 1^5^; the 
'rrocadero P.irk’ laid out for the e,\l»il)ilion of 1878, with its lakes, 
cascaile and aquarium; the Chainp^de iMar.-; (laid out about 1770 
U.S a niana-uvring ground tor the licole RbUtaireO, containing the 
lallel Tower (y V-L the gardens of the I’alais Hoyal, surrounded by 
galleries; and I he Ranclagh in Passy. 

'I 111* Boil de houlogmi and Hois de Vmcenne.s sitnateMl outsUlc the 
forlifie,atious are on a far largct sc-alt! Ih.m (he parks within tlmm. 
'riie Bois de Boiilngnc', commonly iqlleil the *' Boit,,” is reached 
by the wide avenue of the Chimps Ely.sei's as far .as the. Arc de 
'IViomphe and theiii,e by the avnme of the' Bois de Boulogne or that 
ol the Grande ArimV. '1 he lir.sl ol Ihesi*, wilh its si<le walks for loot 
lartseiigers and equestrians, gra.ss-j>lo1s, (lower-beds, and elegant 
juildings, atfords a wide prospect, over the f?oi-, and the lulls ot St 
Cloud and IMont V.ilC'rieii. The Bois de Boulogne covers an area 
of 2100 acre^, IS ocenpit'd bv' t nrt, elunqis of lives, she eLs of water or 
riinnin," streams. Here are tJie two race-eour.-.es of Longchamp 
(dat race.'.) and .'\uteiiil (st« ej»K c Ii.ise'd, (he paik of Ih*' small chAlcaii 
of B,igalelle, 1777, the grounds of the Polo Club and the Kaiing 
Club and the gard. ii . ot Ihe Aia limati^ation Society, which, v.ilh 
their mcnageiies, com;, rv alone.s and a<)mrmin, are largely visiteil 
by pleasiire-seeki. IS. Twc'i for (he juiblic jiarks and squares are 
grown in the inuuisipal iinisea.i lituated on the south border of the 
Boi'-. On the eaijt it, i.; adjouu-J by the Park ol La Muette, with tin- 
old royal chatc-aii. Uhe Bois de Viiieennes (sec Vi scknnks) is 
2300 acres in area and i.s similarly adorned with t-tre.uns, lakes and 
cascades. 

Churches . — ^Thc most important church in Paris is the 
cathedral of Notre-Dame, founded in 1163, completed about 
1240. Alcasuring 139 yds. in length and 52 yds. in breadth, the 
church consists of a choir andup.se, a short tran.sopl, and a nave 
with double aisles which arc continued round the choir and are 
flanked by square chapels added after the completion of the rest 
of the church. The central spire, 148 ft. in hciglit, was erected in 
the course of a restoration carried out between 1846 and 1879 
under the direction of Viollct Ic Due. Two mas ive .square 
towers crown the principal fufadc. Its three doorc are dei’oratcd 
with fine early Gothic carving and .surmounted by a row of 
figures representing twenty-eight kings of Israel and Judah. 
Above the central door is a ro.se window, above whii-h is a third 
storey consisting of a graceful gallery of pointed arche.s supported 

^ These gardens arc the property of the etalc, the other areas 
mentioned being the projierty of the town. 


on slender columns. The tmnsept'has two fagadei, rivhi*'^ 
decorated wilh chiselled work and containing roW Wmdow.s,. 
Of the elaborate rleeoration of the interior all that is medieval 
is a part of the screen of the choir (the first half of the 141)1 
century'), wilh sculpt tin's n presenting .scenes from the life rtl 
Christ, and the stained gl.isj, of the rose windows ( 13th century). 
The woodwork in llie clioir (early i8th rcnlurv), and a marble 
group called tlv “ Vow of Louis XIII. " (lytli ('tmlury) by 
('ouston and ('oy.sovox, are olht'r noticeable wurks of art. The 
church possesses the Crown of Thorns un<l a fragtntmt of the 
Cros.s, which attrai-t numennis pilgrims. 

Paris i.s poor in Itomam sqne Krt liitciliiiv, which is rcpn'svntcd 
chiefly in the nave and transept of St Gcrnriiit dcs Prf;^, the clioir 
of which is Gotliic in tendency. 'I'lie church, which once belonged 
to the CL-lcbratCHl abbey of Si Germain foundeil m the oth century, 
contains fine modern Ircscoes by liijipolyte Plandrin. Tlie Transi- 
tion style is al'-o exemplified in St Picrrc-dc-Moiitnuirtre (12th 
century). Besides the cathedral llitTc arc several churches of tile 
Golliic period, the most iin|>ortanL being St Jiilien-Ic-Pauvre, now 
.serving as a (in-ek church, wliic.li is tonlemjiorai'y with hlotre- 
J>amo; St Germain-l’Aiixeirois (i3lh to lOth ccjilHrii‘.s), whose 
l)rojocling porch is a graceful work of 1^35; Si Severin (mainly of 
the 13111 .01(1 iMli contnries); St Gcrvai'i, kirgelv in the Flamboyant 
Gothic style witli an iiUeiVstmg frica'le by S. Ih'bro.s .e in the classical 
nuinner; and St ■Vlerry (1 szo-rOi 2), almost wholb Gothic in archi- 
tecture. St Gervais, St Merry and St Germain all eotitain valuable- 
works of nr(, the .slained gl.iss of the two ft>rmer being espeii.-illy 

iioli-wordiy. 

St Etieiine-du-Monl combinc.s the Gothic and Renaissance styles 
in its nav<- and tTans(-pt, while its e.lioir is ot Gothic, its tayade of 
pure Hen!iiss,'inr(* architecture. In tin- interior, one of the most 
b(-aa 1 ilul in llie city, llien- is a fine rood-loft (iooo-x<iO()) by Pierre 
B'ard and a splendid lol’ection of stained windows of the Kith and 
early 17(11 «enlunis; a liiqu-l eoiifaiiis part of the .sarco|fliagus 
ot St GericMiiM-. which is 1h(“ obju ( of a pilgrimage. St Eustache 
(i.s^« c. i<'5o), though its construclion displ.ivs many Gothic 
ch.inn teiislics, belong-, wliollv, with the i-.'cceptii'tn ot a Classical 
tavaile ot tin- iSth century, to the Kenais-ianrc in riod, being unique 
in this re.-(p(tl among Hit- more impoilanl ul French chiirclie.s. The 
church contains the sarcophagus ami ftatiie (by A. Coysevox) of 
Colbert and Ihe tombs ol other eminent nn-n. 

l>f ehurches in the Clas-m-al style :’v' principal arc St Sulpice 
(1655-1777), almost equalling Notre-Dame in dimensions and pos- 
.sessmg a l.n-ade by J. R. Servaiidoni ranking among iha of 

its period; St Roeh (1655 17,10), wliieh imil 1111 : -iiimerous works ot 
art of the 17th and iHth centnnes; St P.inl-St Louis (1627-11 }i); 
and th(- church (i6|5 KW)'}) of the former 'iiinncry of Val-de-Grace 
(now a military hospital and im-dical school), wliich lias .. dome built 
alter the mod< I of St Peter’s at Rome, ,\ll these churches are in 
the old city. 

Of the clmrehes of the toth la-ntnry, th - most remarkable is that 
of (he Sarr6 CiPiir, an irni>ort,inl resort ol pilgrims, begun in 1876 
and overlooking Pans from the heights of Rloiilme.rti'e. The Sacr-i 
Coeiir is in the Komanesijue styk', biif is KLiriiiouiited hy By/aiilim 
tloine behind whicli rises loity beltry. The Im 11 ]>re‘«erit('d by the 
dioceses ol Savoy and known as “ la S.tvo' ardj " wc-iglis between 
17 and 18 tons. ^ Of th otlier modem chiirthes the oldest is thu 
Madi-I(-im-, built under Napoleon by Piern Vignon on the founda- 
tions of a church of the 18th century and finished in 1842. It was 
intended by the emperor as r. “ tc-niplc of glory ” and is built on 
the lines of a Roman temple with ;• fine colonnade .suri'oundmg it. 
'flu- interior, consisting of c*, single nave bordered by chapels and 
roofed with cupola.s, is dcfeoraled with scidplures ant! plpiiting by 
eminent modem artists. Nolre-Damc de-Lorettc (1833-18 F*)' anil 
SI ViTic-,ent-de-l*aiil (1824-1H44) are in tin- sty) ■ of early Chii-.Liau 
basilicas. Both contain good frescoc's, the fneye of the n.iv.' in 
St Vinccnt-de-Paiil being an elabor.il: work by llipjiolyte Fiandrin. 
Ste Clolilde, the most important rejnvscnt.ition of modern Gothic, 
m Paris, dates from the middle of tin: eentury. St Augnstin and 
La Trinity in the Ren;.: -•’.ncc style were both built between 800 
atnl 1870. With the exception of Ste Clofildc in the S; Germain 
(lu.irler and the Madeleine, the modern churches aboV'.- ineiifiom-d 
arc all in the northern qu.irlei": of Paris. 

Civil Buildivgs, 'I'hc most imporl.int of the eitil buildings 
of Pari.s is tht; paku-e of the Louvri: {Lnlmra), the south front 
of which extends along the Seine for ahmit half a mile. It owes 
its origin to Philip .^iignsliis, who erected a huge keep defended 
by a rectangle of fortifications in what is now the sonth-west 
corner of the quadrangle, where ibs plan is traced on the pa\ e- 
inent. The fortress was deinolislud by Francis 1 . and under 
that monarch and his successors Pierre Lescot built the portions 
of the wings to the .south and wi st of the courU'ard, which rank 
among the finest exitmplcs of Renaissance architecture. The rest 
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o'l the buildings surrounding the courtyard date from the reigns 
of Louis XIII. and XIV., the most noteworthy feature being the 
colonnade (1666-1670) of tlie east facade designed by Claude 
Perrault. The two wings projecting westwards from the corners 
of the quadrangle, each consisting of two jiarallel galleries with 
pavilions at intervals, were built under Napoleon 111 ., with 
the exception of the Crande Galeric and at right angle.s to it the 
Pavilion Henry IV., containing the Apollo gallery, which were 
erected on the river front by Cath6rine de Medici and Henry IV. 
Of these two wings that on the north is occupied by the ministry 
of finance. 'I'he history of the palace of the Tuileries (so called 
in allusion to the tile kilns which oix upicd its site) is intimately 
connected with that of the Louvre, its origin being due to 
Cathdrine de Medici and Henry IV. The latter built the wing, 
rebuilt under Napoleon HI., which united it with the Grande 
Galerie, the corresponding wing on the north side dating from 
various periods of the iqlh century. The palace itself was 
burnt by the Communists in 1871, with the exception of the 
terminal pavilion on the south (Pavilion de Flore); only the 
northern terminal pavilion (Pavilion de Marsan, now occupied 
by the museum of (iecorative arts) was rebuilt. 

Next iti ini])ortaiice to the Louvre i.'i the Palais de Justice (law 
courts), a huge a.sscmbl.ige ol buildings covering the gicater part 
of the lie de la C.it6 to the west of the Boulevard du Palais. During 
the Gallo-Kuniau jieriod tin- site was occupietl by a ntadel whicli 
became the palace of the Merovingian kings and afterwards ol the 
Capetian kings. In the lith and i.ph centuries it was altered and 
enlarged by the latter, and during j>ait of that period was also 
occupied by the parlement of Pans, to vvlucli it was I'litirely made 
over under Charles V. In lOiS, 1737 and 1770 the building was 
ravaged by fire, and in its present st.ite is in great part the outcome 
of a sy.slcmatic reconstruction begun in i«4o. In the interior the 
only medieval remains are the Sainte-Chapelle, Ihi* Coneiergene, 
an old prison where Mario Antoinette and other illustrious victims 
of the Revolution were conlined, ami some halls .ind kitchens ol 
tlie 13th century. All these are on the grouiul floor, a portion ot 
wliicli IS assigned to the police. The courts, which inelude the Cour 
de Cassation, the supreme tribunal in Pniiice, the Court of Appeal 
find the (.'011 rt of First Instance, are on the first floor, the chief 
feature of whicli i.s the fine Salle do.s Pas Perdiis, the succt'ssor ol 
tlie Grand* Salle, a hall originally built by Philip the Fair and rebuilt 
after tires in ibtS and 1871. Tlie SainU- Chajielle, one of the most 
ertcct specimens of Gothic art, was erectei .1 from 12.(5 b) 12(S by 
1 Louis as a shtine for the ctovvn of thorns and other relics now at 
Notre-Damo, and was n-stored in the iQlli century. It coiiqmses 
a lower portion for the u.se of the servants and retainers and the 
upper portion or royal chapel, the latbT richly decorated and lighted 
by lofty windows .set close together and tillcsl willi beautiful stained 
glass. The I'alais de Justice pre.seiits towards the west a Greek 
Ia<,ade by J. L. Due (< 1 . 1879), which is rcckoneil among the finest 
achievements of modern art. The fa(,'a<le towards tlie Seine enibodu's 
four towers winch date in jiarts from the reconstruction under the 
Caiietiaii dynasty. That at the east angle (the Tour de I’llorloge) 
contains a clock of 1370, .said to be the oldest public clock ui France. 
A handsome iron railing of 1787 separates the courtyard on the east 
side from the Boulevard du Palais. 

About a (luarter of a mile .south of the Palais de Justice adjoining 
the Jardin tie Cliiny lies the Hotel du Cluny, actjuired in 1833 by the 
antitpiarian A. du Sommerard as a repository for lies collections and 
now belonging to the slate. It is a graceful and Wfll-jircseived 
building in late Golliic .style tlistinguished for the lieautiful caiving 
of the doors, dormer windows and open-work (larajiet. The mansion, 
which contains a rich Gothic cliapel, was erecteil at the end of the 
I5tli century by Jacques d’Amljoi..,e, abbot of Cluny. If stands on 
the site of a Roman (lalace said to have been built by the emperor 
Coicstantius Chlorus (il. 30(1), and nuns of the baths are .still to be 
seen adjoining it. 

The other civil buihling.s of Paris arc inferior in interest and 
attraction. The Hotel, des Invalides on the left bank of the Seine 
oppo.site Champs Elysfics dates from the reign of Louis ,XfV., 
by whom it was founded as a retreat for wounded anil infirm .sokliers, 
its inmates are few in number, and the building also .serve.s ns head- 
quarters of the military governor of I’aris. A garden ami a .■-pacjoiis 
esplanade strctchinjg to Hie Quai d'Orsay precede the north fai,atle; 
the entrance to this opens into the Cour d’Honneur, a courtyard 
enclosed by a moat above which is a battery of cannon useil for 
salutes on important occasions. On either side of the Cour 
d'Honneur lie the museums of military histoty and of artillery 
(weapons ami armour). The (larish church ol St Loui.s, decoratetl 
with flags ca()ture«l in the wars of the Second Empire, closes the south 
side of the Coux d'Honneur, while behind all rises a magmficcnt 
gilded dome slji^ring another church, the liglisc royale, Inult 
by J. H. Manam from 11193 to lyotx The central cryjit of this 
church contf^,,*|i line sarcophagus of red porphyry in which lie 


the remains of Napoleon I., brought from St Helena in 1840, while 
close by are the tombs of his friends Duroc and Bertrand, 

The PanthSon, on the left bank near the Luxembourg Garden, 
was built to the plans of J. G. Soufflot in the last half of the 18th 
century under tlie name ot Ste Genevieve, whose previous sanctuary 
it rcplaceil. In 1791 the Constituent Assembly decreed that it 
should be no longer a church but a sepulchn- for great Frenchmen. 
Voltaire and Mirabcau were the first to be entombed in the Panthfeon 
as it then came to be calletl. Reconsecrated and resecularized 
more than once during the 19th century, the building finally regained 
its pre.settt name m 1885, when Victor Hugo was buried there. The 
PanUitrm is an imposing domed building in the form of a Greek 
cross. 'I'he tympanum aliove the portico by David d'Angers and, 
in the inti'rior, paintings of the life of Ste (ieneviivc by Puvis de 
Chavannes are features of its artistic ileeoration. 

Various (uiblic Inidies occupy mansions and (lalaccs built under 
the ancient regime. 'Hk* Palais Royal, built by Richelieu about 1O30 
and afterw.'irds inhabited by Anne of Austria, the regent Pliili]> II. 
of Orleans and IMiilijipe Egalit^, is now occupied by the Council 
of State and the Thefltre Fran^-ais. 'J'he Palace of the Luxemliourg 
.stands on the site ol a mansion belonging to Duke Francis of Luxem 
Ixmrg, which was rebuilt by Marie de Medici, wife of Henry IV. 'I'he 
architect, Salomon Dehrosse, was ordered to lake the Pitti Palace 
at Florence as his morlel, but notwithstanding the general plan of 
the building is French. 'I'he suiilh la^nde facing the Luxembourg 
(iarden was rebuilt in the original .style mnlcr Louis Philii»j)e. 'f'lie 
residence of various royal jM-rsonages during the 17th and iHth 
centuric-s, the Lu.\eml>ourg became during the revolutionary period 
the pal.'iee of thc> Directory and later of the Consulate. In the 
loth century it was occupied by the senate of Napoleon I., by the 
chamber of peers under Louis Philippe, by the senate under Napo- 
leon III., and .since 1879 by the rejmblican senate. The chamber 
of deputies meets in the Palais Bourbon, built in the i8th century 
for members of the Bourbon-('ond6 family. The la9:ide, which faces 
the Pont dc la Concorde, is in the style of an ancient temple and dates 
from the early years of the 19th century, when the corus 16 gislatit 
held their sittings in the building. 'Hic Palais dc rElysfre, the 
residence of the preskhmt of the republic, was built in 1718 for 
f.oiiis d'Auvergne, count of Evrcu.x, and was afterwanls acquired 
bv Madame de' Pompadour; during the 19th century Napoleon 1 ., 
NajioJeoii in., and oilier illustrious persons resided there. 'I'he 
building has been often altered and enlarged. 'I'he hotcl-de-ville 
(1873-1882), on the right bank ol the Seine opposite the Tie dc la 
Citt, Stands on the site of a fown-lnll binit from 1535 to 1028, much 
enlarged towards 18 |o, and destroyed by the Communists in 1871. 
It is an isolated biuhling in the French Renaissance style, the west 
facade with its statuary, pilasters, high-]utchcd roofs and dormer 
windows being specially elaborate. The interior has bc'on decorateil 
by many proimni-nt artists. 

Certain of the .schools and innscnms of Paris occupy buildings of 
archiletlmal inleresl. 'I'lie Conserv’-atoire des Arts et Mi-lici^, a 
technical school atul musi'um of machinery, tScc., founded by the 
engineer Vaucanson in 1775, is eslablislied in the ohl ('Inmar priory 
of St MarUn-des Champs, enlarged in the 19th century. The re- 
fectory is a line hall of thi> 13th century; the cliurch with an inlenst- 
iiig choir in the 'rransilion style ilates from the irfh to the I3tli 
emturies. The Miisti' Carnavalet was built in Ihc lOth e.faitury lor 
Francois dc Kernevenoy, wlience its iiresenl name, and enlarged 
in iO()o; MiiA- de S6vign6 afterwards resided there. riie national 
archives are stored in the H6tel ,Soubi.se, a man.sionof the early i8lh 
eeiitury with igtli-ccntury additions, standing on the site of a house 
built by (Jlivier <le Clisson in 1370. It was afterwards added to 
by till* family of Guise and rebuilt by Francois flc Rohan, duke of 
Soubise. 'I'he palace ot Cardinal Mazariii, augmented in modem 
times, contains the Bibliutli6qne Nationale. The Palais de 
rinslilut, formerly the College Mazarin, dates from the last hall 
of the 17th century; it is the seat of the academics (except the 
Academy of Medicine, which occupies a modern building close to the 
Kcolc de.s Beaiix-.\rls) and of the Bureau dcs Longitudes, the great 
national astronomical council. The Military School overlooking 
the ('hainp de Mars is a fine building of the 1 8th century. 'I'he huge 
Sorlwnne buildings date from the latter years of the iglh century 
with the exception of the cliurch, which belonged to the college as 
reconstructed by Richelieu. 'I'he astronomical observatory, through 
the centre of which rims the meridian of Paris, is a splciiditlly 
equipped building crc'cted under Louis X IV., according to the designs 
of CJaiidc perrault. 'I'he Ecole des Beaux-Arts (facing the Jaiuvre 
on the left liaiik ot the Seine), with its interesting collections, partly 
occupies the site of an Augustine convent and comprises the old 
Hotel Chiinay. It was erected from 1820 to 1838 and added to 
later. 'I'he most striking feature is the fa9adc of llic principal 
building designed by F. L. J. Duban. The courtyard contains part 
of tlie fa9ade of the Norman chfiteau of Gaillon (luth century), 
which was de.stroyod at the Revolution, and the portal of the chflteau 
of Anct (erected by Phihbert Delorme in 1548) has been adapted 
as one of the entrances. 'I'he Grand Palais des Bcaiix-Arts, where, 
horse-shows, &c., as well as annual exhibitions of paintings and 
sculi>lures ore held, and the Petit Palais des Beaux-Arts, which 
contains art collections belonging to the city, date from 1897-1900. 
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Both build iti^s stand close; to the north end of the Pont 
Alexandre III. 

The Bourse, built in imitation of an ancient temple, dates from the 
first half of the iQlh century; the Tribunal of Commerce anil 
the Palais dn Trocad6ro, built for the exhibition of 187S, are Imth 
imposing biyMijigs of the latter half of that jieriod, to which ;il'.o 
belongs the Ildtcl des ,Postes et Tcl6graphcs. 

Among the uuir^erojis historic mansions of Paris a few demand 
special mention. Th^ so-called M.'iison do Fr.in<,ois I. (on the 
Cours la K\'ine. ovcrlpokpig the Seine) is a small but be.aulifully 
decorated bi,ulding erectis) at Morct in 1527 and re-ereclcd in Pans 
in 182O. In the St Oervais quarter are the Hotel de Beauvais of 
the latter half of the 17th century and the Hotel Lamoignon, built 
after 1580 for Diane tie France, duchess of Angoulfime, Ixith of which 
have handsome courtyards; in the same quarter is the Hotel de 
Sens, of the 15th century, residence of the archbishops of Sens, 
whose province then included the diocese of Paris. The Hotel 
Lambert on the Tie St Louis, built by L. Levan in the 17th century 
for Nicholas Lambert and aftcrw.ar(ls inhabited by Mmc du 
Chatclet and Voltaire and George Sand, has a magnificent staircase 
.and many works of art. The Hotel dc Sull}’, built for the duke of 
Sully from 1624 to if>jo, is in the Hue St Antoine tand has an interest- 
ing courtyard. Of the fine mansion of the dukes of Burgundy the only 
relic is a tower of the early 15th century built by Jean Sans Pour. 

Theatres, — Of the theatres of Paris four • the Op6ra, the 
Opera-Comique, the 'i'hdatre Fran<;ais and the Od6on — receive 
state subventions, amounting in all to ;^5r,oi)o per annum. The 
Op^ra (entitled the National Academy of Music) was originally 
founded in 1671 by Pierre Perrin, from whom lhi> management was 
taken over by J. B. Lully. Alter several changes of locale, it was 
eventually traiisierreil from the Hue Le Peletier to the present opera- 
liousi'. 'I'hc building, which covers 23 acres, is one of the finest 
tlu'atres in the world. The process of iTi'ction, ilirecte.d by Charles 
Gamier, lasted from i8(>i to 1875 and cost no.arly lA million .sterling. 
The front is decorated on the ground storey witli allegorical groups 
(Music by Guillaume; Lyrical J*oetry by Joufiroy; Lyrical Drama 
by Perraiid; and Dancing by Carpeaux) and allegorical statues. 
Surmounting its angles are huge gilded groups representing music 
and poetry, and above it appears the dome wnich covers the 
auditorium. Behind that rises the vast pediment alxivu the sbago 
decorated at the corners with Pegasi by Lequesne. On the summit 
oI the pcdiinenl an Apollo, raising aloft his lyre, is .seen against the 
i-.ky. The interior is decorated throughout with mas.sivc gilding, 
flamboyant scroll-work, statues, paintings, &c. The grand vestibule, 
with statues of Liilli, K.ameau, Gluck and H.andcl, the grand stair- 
case, the avant foyer or corridor Ic.vding to the foyer, and the foyer 
or cru.sh-rooiu itself are cspcciiilly iiutewortliy. The last is a 
maje.stic apartment with a ceiling decorated with fine painting 
by Paul Baiidry. 'The .auditorium is seafeil for 2i5<); its ceiling is 
painted by J. Ji. Lenepveu. Behind tlie .stage is the foyer de la 
danse or green-room for the ballet, adorncfl witli largo ailegoricul 
panels and portraits of tlie most eminent danscuses. 

'I'hc 'fh^atn' Fran<,'ais or Coini'ilie Fr.t n<;aise was formed in 1681 
under the latter name by the union of MoHi^re’s comji.any with two 
other theatrical companies of the time. The name 'rW-afre 
ITangais dates from 1791, wlieii part of the company headcil by 
the tragcilian 'Talma migrated to the .soulh-\ve,st wing of the Palais 
Hoyal, which the comiiany, reuiiifie<l in 1791^, has .since occupied. 
Both the 'Theatre Fran(,:ais and the less important Od6on, a building 
of 1782 tw'ice rebuilt, close to the Liixcmliourg Garden, represent 
tlie works of the classical dnunalisis and modern dramas Uith tragic 
and comic. The Up^ra-Comique, founded in the early iSth cen- 
tury, occupies a building in the Boulevard des I taliens reconstructed 
after a fire in 1887. Serious as well as light opera is performed there. 

Other theatres well known and long established are the Gymnasc 
(chiefly comedy), the Vaudeville and the Porte St Marlin (seriou.s 
drama and comedy), the VariH^s and the r.al.iis Hoyal (farce and 
vaudeville); and the theatres named after and m.muged by Sarah 
Bernhardt .and H^janc, the ThC-fitre .Vnloine, the Gaife and the 
Ambigii may al.so be inentinneil. The finest concerts in Paris arc 
those of the Coii.scrvatoirc dc Musique et de Declamation (Rue dii 
Faubourg Poissonni^re), while the Concerts Lamoureux and the 
Concerts Colonne arc also of a high order. Mnsic.al ami local 
Iierformanccs of a more popular kind arc given at the music 
halls, cafis concerts and cabarets artistiques, with which the city 
abounds. 

Paris is the chief centre for sport in France, and the princiiwl 
societies for the encouragement of sport have their lieadquartiTs in 
the city. Among those m:iy be mentioned llio Sonctc d'cncouraqr- 
ment pour I’anielioraiion des races dc chevaux en France (as.sociatod 
with the Jockey Club), which is the chief authority in the country 
as regards racing, and the Union dcs soef^Us francaises de spoits 
athlitiques, which comprises committees for the orgaiiiration of 
athlctic.s, football, lawn tennis .snd amateur sport generally. The 
Riuinii CAidi de France, tho Stade franfats and the Unton athRtique 
du premier arrondissemeiit arc tlio ciiief Parisian athletic clubs. 
Race meetings are held at Loiigchamp and Aiiteuil in the Bois de 
Boulogne, and at Chantilly, Vincennes, St Cloud, St Oiien, Maisons- 
Laffitto and other places in the vicinity. 

Mnseutns . — Some of the more important museums of Paris require 


notice. 'The richest and most celebrated occupies the Iojuvtc. 
On the ground floor arc museums (1) of ancient sculpture, containing 
such tre.asures a.s the Venus of Milo, the Pallas of Vellctri (the irio.st 
beautiful of all statues of Minerva), the colossal group of the 'Tiber, 
discovered at Rome in the i.|tli century, &c. ; (2) ot Medieval and 
Renaissance sculpture, comprising works of Mi(.helaiigclo, Jean 
Goujon, Germain Piloii, &c., .iiid rooms devoted to early Christian 
antiquities and w'oiks by the JAlla Robbia and Ihrir .school; (3) of 
moilern French sciiljit lire, w ith works by I’ligtl, tlie brothers Coiistou 
Coysevox, Chaude, lliuidin, Rude, David of ,\ngers, Ciajicaux, 
&c.; (4) of Egyptian .sculpture and inscriptions; (5) ot antiquities 
from Assyria, Palestine, Phoenicia and other parts of Asia; (fi) of 
engraving.s. 

On the first floor .are (1) the picture galleries, rich in works of the 
Italian painters, csjiecially of Leonanlo da Vinci (including his Mona 
Lisa), Raphael, Titi.an and Paolo Veronese; of the .Spanish masters 
Murillo is Dcst rcjirescnted ; and there are numerous works by Rubens, 
Van Dyck and Teniers, and by Rembrandt and Holbein. The 
examples of French art form about one-third of the collection, and 
include (i) the collection bequeathed in i86g by Dr I.a Caze (chiefly 
works of tho i8th century); (2) a collection of ancient bronzes; 
(3) a collcctiuii ot fiirmtiirc of the 17th and 18th centuries; (4) a rich 
mti.seuin of drawings by great inaslii's; (5) a museum of Medieval, 
Renaissance and modern art pottery, objects m bronze, gla.ss and 
ivory. &c ; (6) the Rothsiliild collection of objects of art; (7) smaller 
antiquities from Susiaiia, Chaldaca and Egypt; (8) a collection of 
ancient pottery embodying the Caini>ana collection purchased from 
the Papal government in iSfii; (g) the royal jewels and a splenditl 
collection of enamels in the spacious Apollo Gallery designed by 
Charles Lebrun. On the .second floor are French jiict-ures of the 
19th century, the '1 honiy-Thi^Ty urt collection bequeathed in 1903, 
and the niatme, etliiiographit.il and Chinese mii.seum.s. 'The P.i\illon 
de La Trcmoille contains .1 continuation of the Egyptian museum and 
antiquities brought fiom Snsiana by Augustus De Moigan between 
1897 and 1905. A museum of decorative art occupies the I’.ivillon 
de Mar-ian. 

'The museum of the Luxembourg, installed in a building near 
the jialacc oeenpicd by the senate, is devoted to works of living 
jiainters and sculptors "ai qiiircfl by the state. 'Fhey remain there 
for ten yeais after the death of tlie artists, that the finest may be 
selected for the r.oiivre. 

'The Cluny museum oti iipics the old mansion of the abbots of that 
order (see aliov'c). It contains about 11,000 examples of Medieval 
.md Reiiai.s.sance .art si nlptiires in marble, wood and stone, ivories, 
enamels and mosaics, j'oliiry and porcelain, tajiestries, bronzes, 
specimens of goldsmith’s work, both religious atul civil, including 
nine gold crowns of the 7th century ton ml near 'Toleilo, Venetian 
glass, lurmturc, iron-work, state canaages, aucient boots and .shoes 
.md pie-tures. 

The Cariiavalet museiim coinpri.ses a collection illii.strating the 
lii.story of Paris. The Petit i’alais dcs Beaux-Arts contains arl- 
coIlcctioii.s Ix'longing to the city (especially the Dutuit collection). 
The house of Gustave Moreau, Rue, Rochefoucauld, is now .a museum 
ot liis jiamlings, and that of Victor Hugo, Place des Vosges, contains 
a collection of objects ri'lating to tho jioet. 

'I'hc Trocaddro Palace conlain.s ainiisiumof casl.s illustrating the 
progre.s.s of .sculpture, chiefly tliat of France, fryin tlic iifh to the 
i8fh century, it also i)o.ssos!3C's a collection of Khmer antiquities from 
Camlxidia ami an ethnograjihical museum. In the same neighbour- 
hood are the Guimvl. museum, containing the.coUections of Oriental 
jiuttery, of objects relating to the Oriental religions and of antiquities 
presented to the state in 1S85 by Emile Guimet of Lyons; and the 
Galli6ra iniiseum, erected by the duch&ss of Galli6ra and containing 
a collection of tajxislries anti other works of art belonging to the city. 
'The Ccrnuschi Oriental museum, close to the Monceau I’ark, was 
bequeathed to the citv in 1895 by M. Cernusehi. 

'The collection of MSS., engraving.s, medals and antiques in the 
Uihliotheque Nationale are imjiortant, as also are the indu.stiial and 
machinery exhibits of the Conservatoire dcs Artij i t Metiers. 

For hbraries .see T.ibrarims. 

Population . — Paris is divided into twenty arrondissements. 
Only the fir.st twelve bt longed to it previous to i860; the ethers 
rorrespond to the old .'^uburhan communes then annexed. The 
first four arrondissements occupy the space on the right of the 
river, extending from the Plaice tie la Concorde to the Pastille, 
and from the Seine to the lire of the Grands Poiilevard.s ; the 
5th, 6th and 7th arromli.ssements lie oppoiite them on tl.e left 
:idc; the 8th, gth, loth, nth and 12th surround the first four 
arrondissements cm the north; the 13th, 14th and J5th are formed 
out til the old .suburban t ommunes of the left side : and the i6th, 
17th, i8th, iqlh and 2cth out of the old .suburban communes 
of the right side. 

The growth of the ixij ulation during the 19th century is .how n 
in the following table, w-hich givc.s the population present on the 
census day, including the population comptee <J part, i.e. troops, 
inmates of hospitals, prisons, schools, &c. 
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Years 

Population. 

Years. 

Popiilatum. 

i8oi 

54 ;. 7.56 

1 866 

r. 825, 274 

1817 

7 i 3 ,yr>() 

1872 

<.851.792 

1831 

785,^*62 

1876 

1 .988,806 

1836 

899.313 

1881 

2,239,928 

1841 

935,261 

j8.S0 

2,260,945 

1846 

», ‘^53,897 

1891 

2.124.705 


I, <> 53, 262 

11896 

2,511,629 

1856 

1 , 174, .146 

igoi 

2,660,559 

1801 

1,696.141 

1906 

2,722,731 


Below is shown the population of the arrondissemcnts separ- 
ately (in 1906), together with the c omparative dc'nsily of popula- 
tion therein. The most thickly populated region of Paris 
comprises a zone stretching northwards from the fie de la Cit6 
and the tie St Louis to the fortifications, and including the 
central quarters of St Gervais with 400 inhabitjints to the acre, 
Ste Avoie with .?qi inhabitants to the ac re, and Boiinc-Nouvcllc 
with 406 inhaljitants to the ac re. The central arrondissemcnts 
on the north bank, which (with the exception of I. the Louvre) 
are among the most densely populated, tended in the latter part 
of the iQth century to decrease in density, while the outlying 
arrondissements (XII.-XX.), which with the exception of 
Batignolles and Montmartc are comparatively thinly populated, 
increased in density, and this tendency continued in the early 
years of the 20th century. 




Popiilatiun. 

Is 

|E 

I. Louvre . , 

St Germain rAuxorrois, 

60,906 

130 


Ilallc.s, Palais Royal, 
Plact! Vendome. 



JI. Bourse , . 

Gaillon, Vivienne, Mail, 


25.3 


Bonne-Nouvellc. 


III. Temple • , 

■Arts-ct-Mdticrs, Knfanls- 

86,152 

300 

Rouges, Archives, Stc 
Avoio. 




IV. Hotcl-dc-Villc 

St Merri, -St Gervais, 

96, 490 

240 


Arsenal, Notre- Danu’, 

V. Fanthdon • 

St Victor, Jardin des 

117,666 

191 


Plantes, Val dc Grace, 
Sorbonne. 



VI. I.uxcmbourg . 

Motinaic, 0<!6on, Notre- 

97.055 

186 


Dame dcs Chamjis, St 
tierniain des Prds. 



VII. Pahii.s Bour- 

St Thomas (I’.Amiiu, In- 
validc.s, Ecolc-Militaire, 

07.375 

98 

bon . . 



Gros'Caillou. 



VIII. Kly.sdo . . 

C'hamp.s Elysecs, Fau- 
bourg-du-Roule, Made- 

99.709 

106 

IX. Oi)dra . . 

leinc, Eunipc. 

St Georges, Chaussde 

118,818 

'226 

d'Antin, Faubourg Mont- 
martre, Rochechouart. 


! 


X. St Laurent . 

St Vincent de Paul, Porte 

151.697 

215 ' 


St Denis, Porte St Mar- 
tin, llopital St Louis. 


i 

XI. Popincourt . 

Folie-M6ricourt, St Am- 

232,050 

l(yo 

broisc, Roquette, Ste 
Marguerite. 




XII. Reuilly . . 

Bel- Air, Piepus, Berey, 

138,648 

99 

Qninze-Vingts. 


MU. Gobehns . . 

Salpdtridrc, Gare, Maison- 
lilanche, Croulebarbc. 

133.133 

86 

XIV. Obsurvatoire 

Montparnasse , Saule, Pet it- 

150.13'' 

131 


Montrouge, Plaisrmce. ^ 



XV. Vaugirard 

St Limbert, Neckcr, 

168,190 

94 


Cirenelle, Javcl. 

XVI. Pansy . . . 

AiiLenil, Muette, Porte- 

1.10.719 

75 


Dauphine, Chaillot. 

XVII. Batignolles- 

Tomes, Plainc-Monceau, 
Batignolles, Epinette. 1 

207,127 

188 

Monceau 


XVIII. Montmartre . 

Graniles-Carridres, Chg- 
nancourt, Gouttc-d’Or, 

258,174 

201 


Chapelh’. 



XIX. Buttes-Chau- 

Villette, Ponl-de Flandre, 

148,081 

IO<> ' 

mont 

Amdricpie, Combat. 


' XX. Mdnilmoutant 1 

Belleville, St Fargeau, I'cre- 

169,429 

L32 j 

1 1 

Lachaise, Charon no. 


The birth-rate, which diminished steadily in the iqtJi century, 
is low — on an average 5^,000 birtlis i)er annum {1901-1905) -or 


20-2 jjer 1000 inhabitants as comj-ared with 31 'i in 1851-1855. 
'fhe death-rate also is losv, 48, 000 deaths per annum (1901-1905), 
averaging 17-9 deatlis jut iooo inliabitants, 'llus is accounted 
for by the tact tl»at Paris is pre-eminently a town of adults, as the 
following figures, referring to the year 1908, show 

Inhabitants under i year of age 4*. *07 

., from 1 to 19 years of age .... 676,995 
• I M 20 ,, 39 ,, ,, .... i,ro8,3.pj 

» „ 4‘» n 59 M 603,435 

„ ot Oo years and over 223,836 

„ „ unknown ago 9, 01 8 

In these circum.stances there is nothing rcinarkable in the annual 
number of marriages in Paris (26,000), a high marriage rate (9*8 per 
1000) for the total number of inhabitants, but a low one {28'4 ptr 
1000) Compared with the number of marriageable persons. 

A large number of the inhabitants (on an aviTage 656 out of every 
1000) are not Parisians by birth. The foreign nationalities chiefly 
represented are Belgians, Germans, Swiss, Italians, laixenibourgens, 
English, Russians, Americans, Austrians, Dutch, Sjianiard.s. The 
Helgi;uis, (Ji-rnians and Italians, mostly artisans, live chiefly in the 
in<lu.slrial di.stricts in the north and cast of the city. The Engli.sh 
and Americans, on the other hand, congregate in the wealthy 
districts ol the ('liamps El^’.s^es and 1’as.sy. 

Municipal Administration. -Each iirrondissement is divided 
into four quarters, each of which nominates a member of the 
municipal council. 1'hose 80 councillors, together with 21 
additional councillors elected by the cantons of the rc.st of the 
department, form the departmental council. The chief function- 
uries of the arrondissement are a mayor {mnire) and three 
deputies {adjoinis) appointed by the president. The mayors 
act a.s regi.strars, draw up electoral and recruiting li.st.s and 
superintend the poor-relief of their arrondi.ssemcnt. 'I’here 
is a justice of the peace {juj^e de paix) nominated by the govern- 
ment in each arrondis.semcnt. There is no elective mayor of 
Pari.s ; th(‘ president of the municipal council, who is nominated 
by his colleagues, merely arts a.s chairman of tlicir meetings. 
When occa.sion re(]uires, the function of mayor of Paris is dis- 
charged by the prefect of Seine, The municipal council discusses 
and votes the budget of the city, scrutinizes the administrative 
mea.sures of the two prefects and deliberates on municipal 
affairs in general. The prefect of .Seine and the prefect of police 
(both magistrates nam{‘(l by the go^'crnment, but each with a 
(juito distinct sphere of action) n-present the executive authority 
as opposed to the municipal council, wliich latter lias no power, 
by refusing a vote of credit, to stop any public service the 
maintcnun<'e of which legally devoh’cs on the city : in case of 
such rcfu.sal the minister of the interior may oiricially insert the 
credit in the budget. In like manner he may appeal to the head 
of the state to (’ancel any decision in which the council has 
j j exceeded its legal functions. 

The prefecture of Seine comprises the following departments 
{(iireitious), subdivided into bureaux : — 

1. Municipal affairs, including bureaux for the supervision of city 
jiropcrty, of provisjoning, of ceme teries, of public buildings, &c. 

2. Departmental affairs (inchithug Um bureau concemctl witJi the 
care oi lunatics and foundlings). 

3. rrimary education. 

4. Streets and public works, including the bureau of water, canals 
and sewers, and tlic bureau of pulilic thoroughfares, promenades and 
lighting. 

5. Einance. 

The ailministrative functions of the prefect necessitate a 
large technical staff of engineers, inspectors, &c., who are 
divided among the various services attached to the department.s. 
Tliere are also a number of councils and committees on special 
branches of public work attached to llie prefecture {commission 
dcs lavements ius(duhres, de statistigue municipale, &c.), I'he 
admini.stration of the throe important departments of the octroi, 
poor-relief {assistance public/ue) and pawnbroking (the mont-de- 
pifte) is also under the control of the prefect. 

The prefecture of police includes the wlude department of 
Seine and the neighbouring communes of the department of 
.Scine-et-Oise— Meiidon, St Cloud, .Sevres and Enghien. Its 
sphere embraces the apprehension and punishment of criminals 
{police judteiaire), general police-work (including political .service) 
and municipal policing. 'I'he state, in view of the non-municipal 
functions of the Paris police, repays a p»x)portion of the annual 
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budget which this prefecture receives from the city. The 
budget of the prefect of police is voted en bloc by the municipal 
council. 

Besides numerous duties consequent on the maintenance of 
order, the inspection of weights and measures, authority over 
public spectacles, surveillance of markets and a wide hygienic 
and sanitary authority belong to the sphere of this prefect. In 
the last connexion mention may be made of an important 
body attached to the prefecture of police — the Conseil d’Hygidne 
Publiqiic et de Salubrity of the department of the Seine, composed 
of 24 members nominated by the prefect of police and 17 mem- 
bers called to it in virtue of their office. 'Jo it are referred such 
questions as the sources from which to obtain drinking-water 
for the town, the sanitary measures to be taken during important 
works, the work connected with the main sewers for the cleaning 
of the Seine and the utilization of the sewage water, the health 
of workpeople employed in factories, the sanitary condition of 
the occupants of schools and prisons, questions relating to the 
disinfection of infected districts, the heating of publii*. vehicles 
and dwellings, the conveyance of infected persons, night shelters, 
&c. Board of health {commissions d'hygiene) in each of the 
twenty arrondissements act in co-operation with this control 
council. The municipal police, consisting of brigades of gardiois 
de la paix, are diviilerl among the arrondissements in each of 
which there is an offider de paix in command. 'There are besides 
six brigades in reserve, one atta<'hcd to the central markets, 
another entrusted with the surveillance of cabs, while the others 
are held in rea<lin('ss for exceptional duties, e.g. to reinforce the 
arrondissement brigades at public ceremonies or in times of 
disorder. In nearly every ([uartcr tlM;re is a commissaire de 
police, whose duties are of a semi-lcgal nature; tlxc police 
ri>(|uire his sanction before they can commit an arrested indi- 
vidual to prison, and he also fulfils magisterial functions in 
minor disputes, &c. 

I'inanre . — Tlic chief item of ordinary exiM>nditurc is 1l»e service 
of the juuiiicipal debt, the total of which in 1005 was nciiriy 
;{i25,ooo,ooo. Its annual cost rose from in iStni to 

h.'jy.hoon in ifa;.*) and ^4,82(1,000 in 1903. in the latter year the 


other chief items of expenditure were : — 

Poor relief ,^1,400,000 

Prefccliiro of police 1,448,000 

Primary instriiclion i,jod,ooo 

Streets and roads •_)it»,ooo 

Water and drainage .‘5;'9,o<'o 

(.'ollection of octroi 47i,oo«> 

The general total of onlinary oxi)enditurc was ;^i4,i92,ooo, and 

of ordinary and cxtraonlinary expenditure ;^i 0,995, 000. 

The chief of the ordinary sources ot revenue are ; — 

Octroi (municipal customs) ;^4,35i,ooo 

Coinuiuiial centimes, dog tiix and other spocial taxes . 3,208,000 

Revenue from gas com]>any y09,<,>uo 

Water rate and income from canals 943,000 

Public vehicles 014,00a 

State contribution to, and receipts of prelccture of police 514,000 

Revenue from public markets 367,000 


The total of ordinary revenue was ^14,365,000, and of all revenue, 
ordinary and extraordinary, ,^25, 420, 000. 

Commuvicatians. — Passenger- tr.insport is in the hands of com- 
panies. 'f ile ordinary omnibuses are the property of thv Compagnie 
G6n6rale dc.s Omnibus, founded in 1855, which has a charter con- 
ferring a monopoly until igio in return for a payment of £80 per 
anniiin lor each vehicle, 'fhe organization of the omnibus service 
is under the supervision of the prefect of the Seine. Since igoCi 
motor-driven omtiibu.scs have been in use. The Compagnio Gf-neralc 
owns a number of tramways, an<l there are several other tramway 
companies. The cab companies, the chief of which are the Com- 
]>agnic G6n6ralc dcs Voiturcs and the Compagnic Urbainc, have no 
monopoly. The use of the taximetcir is general and motor-cabs arc 
numerous. Cabs pay a licence f<‘e and are unfler the surveillance 
of the prefect of the .Seine as regards tariff and the concc-ssion of 
stands. The steamers {bateaux-omnibus) of the Compagnic Gdn6rale 
«le.s Uatoaux Parisieiis ply on the Seine between Charcnlon ami 
Suresnes, 

The great railways of France, with the exception of the Midi 
railway, have terminal stations in Paris. The pnncip.al .stations of 
the northern, eastern and western systems (that of the latter known 
as the Gare St Lazare) lie near the outer Ixiulevards in the north- 
centre of the city: the terminus of the Paris-Lyon-M6cHterran6e 
railway is in the south-east, close to the right bank of the Seine; 
opposite to it, on the left bank, is the station (hi Quai d'Austerlitz, 
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and on the Quai d'Orsay the Gare du Quai d'Orsay, both belonging 
to the Orl^ns railway. The Gare Moutparna.s.se, to the south-west 
of the Luxembourg, is used by the westiTn and tlio .state railways. 
Other less iraix>rtant stations are the Gare de Vincennes (line of the 
cistern railway to Vincennes), the Garcs du Luxembourg and dc 
Paris-Uenfert (line of the Orleans railway to Sccaux and Limouis)« 
and the Gare des Invalidcs (line of western railway to Versailles). 

Railway communication round Paris is allorded by the Chemin 
de Fer de Ceinturo, which has some thirty stations along the Uno 
of ramparts or near it. The M6tropolitain, an electric railway begun 
in i8g8, and running chiefly underground, has a line traversing 
I’aris from east to west (Porte Maillot to the Cours de Vincennes) 
and a line following the outer boulevards; witliin the ring formed by 
the latter there are transverse lines. 

Streets. — 'I'hc total length of the thoroughfare.s of Paris exceeds 
600 m. For the most part, and especially in the busini'ss and in- 
dustrial qu.arlcrs where trailic is heavy and inces.sant, they are paved 
with stone, Yv(?tte sandstone from the neighbourhood of Paris 
being the chief material. Wood and macadam come next in impor- 
tance to stont‘, and there is a small ]>roportion of asjihalte roadway. 
The upke€*p and cleansing is under the siipi'rvisiun of a branch of the 
department of public works (service technique de la vote publujue et 
de I'idairage) , and lor this purpose the city is divided into sections, 
(%ich comprising two or three arrondi.sscmeiits. All streets having 
a widtii of 25 ft. or more are planted with rows of trees, chestnuts and 
planes being chiefly used for this purjin'^e, and in many ot the wide 
thoroughfares there are planted strips down flic middle. 

The iijikeep (exclusive of cleansing) of the thorougliiares cost about 
£5 oo ,< kk >, towards which the .state, as usual, contributed £120,000 
and the dejiartment /i(>,ooo. In the .same year the clcamsing cost 
alxMit £45(^,000. 'I'he original cost of paving a street is borne by 
the owners of the property bordering it; but in the case ot avenues 
of exceptional widfli tliey bear only a proportion of the outlay. 
Payments art; exacted in return for the right to erect iiew.spapet 
kiosks, 8 t.c., to place chairs and tables on the footways ancl similar 
eonc(«.sions. 

Water. -The w’ater and .sewage system of Paris is supervised by a 
branch of the public works department (bureau des eaux, canaux 
et assatnissement). 'Phe w’atcr supply comprises a domcbtic supply 
of spring water and a supply for industrial and street cleansing 
piirj)ose.s, derived from rivers and artesian widls. Tho domestic 
supply, which averaged 55,000,000 gallons daily in 1905, has three 
sources of origin : — 

1. The springs of the Dhuis, to the cast of Paris, whence the water 
is conveyed by an aqueduct 82 m. in length to a reservoir in tho 
quarter of Mf'nilmontant. 

2. '1 lie springLs of the Vanne, south-east of Paris, whence the water 
comes by an aqueduct 108 m.rin length to a reservoir near Mont- 
souris Park. The .sjirings of the Loing and Lunain, south-east of 
Paris, also supj>ly the Montsouris resi-rvoir. 

3. 'Phi* springs of the Avre, near Vernouil, to the wc.st of the city, 
the aqueduct from which is 03 m. in length and ends at the St Cloud 
reservoir. 

In addition, filtering installations at the pumping .station of Ivry, 
St Maur and elsewhere make it possible to supplement the domestic 
supply with nver water in hot summers. 

Water for public and iiidiislrial purposes is obtained (r) from 
pumping stations at Ivry and other jiuiiits on tho banks of the Seine, 
and at St Maur on the Marne; (2) from the Oiircq canal, which starts 
at Mareuil on tho Outcc[ and ends in the Villcttc basin; (3) from 
artesian wcdls and the aqueduct of Arcueil from Rungis, the latter 
being of trifling importance. The water is storeVi in reservoirs in the 
higher localities of the city, which for the purposes of distribution 
is divided into zones of altitude; thus the water from the Vanne, 
stored at the Montsouris reservoir at an altitiule of only 260 It., 
is .supplied to the central and lowest part of the city. The upper 
parts of the quarters ot Montmartre, Belleville and Montroiige, 
being too high to benefit by tho su{>i)Iy from the ordinary reservoirs, 
are .supi>lied from>lovatcd reservoirs, to which the water is pumped 
by special works." 

The water is distributed throughout tho city by two systems : 
the low or variable pressure, carrying the river water for use in the 
streets, courts and industrial premises; the high pressure, taking 
the spring water to tho various floo'-.s of buildings, and supplying 
hydraulic lifts, drinking fountains and fire-plugs. The total length 
of pipes is Hourly 1600 m. The water arrives in all cases from two 
differc'iit directions, .so that in case of accident the inlerniiitions of 
the supply may l>e reduced to a minimum. Consumers are supplied 
by meter (compteur) at a price of 33 centimes the cubic metre 
(dnnio.stic supply) and at .a minimum charge of 16 centimes for river 
water. In its dealings with individuals the municipality is repre- 
sented by a company (Cvmpagnie ginirede des eaux), which acts as 
a collecting agent and receives a commission on the takings. Its 
charter expires at the end of 1910. In 1905, for tlie first time, 
the gloss takings reached £800,000. 

Drainage. — I'he drainage system of Paris comprises four main 
collector.**, with a length in all of nearly 20 m. ; 27 m. of secondary 
collectors and several hundred miles of ordinary sewers. Its 
capacity is such that the Seine (except in certain cases of exceptional 
pressuie, such as sudden and violent storms) is kept free from sewage 
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water, which im utilized on sewage farms. The lars^cr .seweis, which 
vary between g and 20 It. iu width, arc bordered by ledges, between 
which the water runs, and are cleansed by means of slides exactly 
fitting the channel and mounted on wagons cr boats propelled by 
the force of the stream. Of the m:un collectors, that serving the 
north-eastern quarters of the city and debouching in the Seine at 
St Denis is the longe.st (7* m.). The oilier main sewers converge 
at Clichy, on the right bank ot the Seine, where a ]K)wcrful elevator 
forces the sewage imrlly across the bridge, partly through a tunnel 
acting as a syphon below the river-level, to the left bank. Thence 
part of it is distributed over the estate of Oennevilliers, from which 
it returns purified, after having fiTtilized the plots, to the Seine. 
At Colombcs a second elevator ilrives the surplus unused sewage 
to the hills above Argenteuil (right bank), where bt'gins a conduit 
extcniling westwards. This conveys a portion of the sewage to a 
third elevator at Pierrelnye, whence it is ilistributed on the hills of 
Mtry and the remaintler to the Parc d'Achfires (hsft bank), the irriga- 
tion fields of Carri6res-sous-Poissy (right bank), and finally -tho.se of 
Mureaux, op]X)site Meulan, Certain parts of Paris lie too low for 
their drain.s to run into the main .sewers, and .special elevators are 
required to raise the sewage of the districts of Bcrcy, Javel and the 
Cit6. The sewers arc used as conduits for water-pipes, ga.s-pipes, 
telegraph and telephone wires and pneumatic tubes. 

LigMing. — Gas-lighting in Paris is in the han<ls of a company 
who.se operations are supervised and directed by municipal 
engineers. The company pays to the municipality an annual 
.sum of ;^8ooo for the privilege of laying pipes in the streets and 
2 centimes for every cubic metre of gas consumed; in addition, 
the profits of the company, after a fixed rlividend ha.s been paid 
f)n the stock, arc divided with the municipality. The company is 
bound to Miijply gas at 30 centimes per cubic metre to private 
consumers and at half that price for public services. In 1905 the 
total sum paid by the conqiaiiy amounted to nearly ,(^1,000,000. 
It was provided that on the expiration of it.s charier the plant should 
be maile over to the municipality. Klectric light is siijiplied by a 
numIxT of compnnie.s, to each of which in return lor certain payments 
a segment [secteur dlcctn'qur) of the city is assigned, though the con- 
cession carries with it no morioixily ; the municipality has an electrical 
station of it.s own beneath the central markets. 

Law and Justice (see France : Justice, lor an account of the 
judicial system of the country as a whole). — Paris is the seat of four 
courts having jurisdiction over all France r (1) the 'rribunal dcs 
Conflits, for settling disijutes between the jiuUrial and administrative 
aulhontics on questions as to their respective jurisdiction; (2) the 
Couiieil of State, which includes a section for cases of litigation 
between private persons and public departments; (3) the Cour des 
Coraptes; and (.4) the Cour dc Cassation. The fir.st three sit in the 
Palais Royal, the tourth in the Palais de Justice, which is also the 
scat of (i) a cour d'apprl for seven departments (seven civil chambers, 
one cliamber ol apiie il for the correctional police, one chamber for 
preliminary proceedings); (2) a cour d'assiscs\ (3) a tribunal of first 
instance for the department of Seine, conipri.sing .seven chambers 
Cor civil afiairs, four chambers of correctional police; (4) a ixilice 
court where each ju%e de paix presitlcs in his turn assisted by a com- 
missaire de police. Litigation.s between the depart mental or inuni- 
cijial adnnnistiatinus and jirivutc persons arc decidetl by the conseil 
de prijectnre. Besides these courts Ihcic are conseils de prud’hommes 
and a tribunal of commerce. The conseils d-e pvud’hommes .settle 
ditierenees between workmen and workmen, or between workmen 
and masters; the whole initiative, however, rests with the parties. 
There are lour of these bodies in Pans (for the metal trades, tlic 
chemical li-a<les, the textile trades and building imiuslrics), composiicl 
ot an c(]ual number of masters and men. The tribunal of commerce, 
silting in a building opposite the Palais de Justice, is com|X}scd of 
business men elected by the “ notaliles ” of their order, and deals 
with caijcs arising out of commercial transactions; declarations of 
bankruptcy are made lieforc it; it also acts as registrar of trade- 
mark.s and of articles of as.sociation of companies; and as court of 
appeal to the conseils de prud’ homntes. 

Prisons. — There are three places of detention in Paris— the D6p6t 
of the prefecture of police (in the I’alais de Jii.stice), where persons 
arresteil and not released by the commissaries of police arc tem- 
ixirarily confined, the Conciergerie or maison dr jusihe, for the recep- 
tion of prisoners accu.sed of crimc.s, who are there submitted to a 
preliminary examination before the president of the court of assizc.s, 
..nd the Sanle (near the Place Dcnfert-Rochereau), for prisoners 
awaiting trial and for remanded prisoners. The old prisons of 
Maza.s, Ste Pedagic and La Gr.andc-Roquettc, the demolition of which 
was orden-d in 1894, liave Ixien replaced by the prison of Fresnes- 
los-Ruiigis for condemiu’d prisoners. Tlie prisoners, kept in solitary 
contincuicnl, arc divided into three groups : those undergoing short 
senteuci-.s, those sentenced to hard labour while awaiting transference 
to tlu'ir final place of detention or to sentences over a year, and sick 
prisoners occupying the central infirmary of the prison. The 
Petit Koqiiette (oecu]Hocl by children) was replaced by the agricul- 
tural and horticultural colony of Monlesson, inaugurated in 1896. 

Education (sec also I'rance). — I n 1905 there were 170 public 
icoles maternrlles (kindergartens) with 57,000 pupils, and 48 private 
schools of the kiml with 7800 pupils, ^^.siiles a certain number of 
ieoies anfantines, exclusively managed, as are the Scales maiernellrs, 


by women, and serving as a link between the latter and the Scales 
primaires, for tunid and backward children of from 6 to 8 ycar.s of 
age. There were 374 public primary schools with 173,000 pupils, 
while over 63,000 children were educated in private primary schools. 
Subsidiary to the primary schools are the caisses des dcoles (school 
treasuries), which give clothing, &c., to indigent cliildren and main- 
tain the cantines scolaires for the provision of hot mid-day meals; 
the classes dc garde and the garde rics, which look aft jr children beyoiul 
the onlinary .school hours; the classes dc vacances, school camps and 
school colonies for children during the holidays; and tlie iniemats 
primaires, which for a small payment board and lodge children 
whose parents or guardians are unable to do so satisfactorily. 

'I'he higher primary schools {icoles primaires supivieures), which 
give a course of 3 or 4 years, number 86 for lioys (College Chaplal.^ 
Scales, J, B, Say, Turgot, Colbert, Lavoisier, Arago) and two for girls 
(Sophie Germain and Edgar Quinct). Supplementary courses take 
the place of these schools for children who can afiord two years at 
most for schooling after leaving the primary school. Side by side 
with the higher primary school, the teaching in which has a com- 
mercial rather than an industrial bias, .are the dcoles p^ofessionellcs , 
technical schools lor the training ol craftsmen.. The Ecule Diderot 
trains pupils in wood- and iron-worlgng; the Ecole Gi'imain Pilon 
te:Klie.s practical ;lrawing, and the Ecolc Barnard Palissy tc3chc.s 
aiiplied art; the Ecole Boullc trains cabinet-makers, and the Ecole 
Estienne tcaclus all the processes connected with book-production. 
The school <if ]>hysics and chemistry i^iar^s both ttieorctical and 
practical knowledge of these sciences. Tnc Ecolc Dorian is a school 
of the same type as the Ecole Diderot, but is intended for very poor 
children, who are received from the age of seven and boarded and 
lodged. Six icoles mdnagires train girls in the duties and employ- 
ments of their sex. The municipality also provides gratuitous 
popular courses in scientific and historical subjects at the Hotel de 
Ville, and there arc numcTous j^rivatc associations giving courses 
of instniction (the Philolechnic Association, the Polytechnic Asso- 
ciation, the Union franpaise dc la jeunesse, &c.). Teachers for the 
elementary primary .schools are recruited from two training colleges 
in the city. 

Secondary and Higher "Educalion. — There arc 13 lyc6cs for boys 
and a. municipal college — the College Rollin. These give classical 
and modern courses, and usually have classes preparing pupils tor 
one or more of tlie government schools. For girls there are five 
lycf*c.s. 

I hc five faculties of medicine, law, science, literature and Pni- 
lostant theology, and the higlicr school of pharmacy, form the body of 
faculties, the association of which is known as the University of 
Paris. The faculties of .science and lilcraLure, to.gether with their 
library, are established at tlie Sorbonne, which is !V,lso the seat of 
the a< adimie, of which Paris is the centre, and of the Ecole des Charles. 
'I'he faculty of medicine with its laliorr tories [Scole pra/itfue) occupies 
sojiarate buildings near the SorTionne. The law school is also clo^c 
to the Sorlxmne. Of the 12,600 students at tlic university in 1905- 
1906 .some 1260 were foreigners, Rus.sians and Rumanians being 
most numerous among the latter. The faculty of law is the most 
largely atteuflcil, some 6000 students being enrolled therein. The 
Colligc dc France, founded by Francis f. and situated opposile the 
SorlioniU'. gives instruction of a pojiiilar kind to adult.s of the general 
public; the varioii.s branches of learning arc represented by oicr 
40 chairs, 'llic Musfum (J’histoire naturelle gives instniction in 
the natural .scienci-s; the E'ole pratique des hautes dtudes, who.se 
students lire instructed at the Sorbonne and oilier .scientific c.stab- 
lishments in t lie city, has tor itsoI)jca:t tlie encouragement of scientific 
research. In atidition, there arc several great national schools 
attachwl to v.innus ininistriRS. Pepencleut on the ministry of 
education arc the Ecole normale sitpirieurc, for the training of teachers 
in lycfes; the Ei ric des Charles (palruxigraiiliy anvl the use of archives) ; 
the Eiole spidjile des langurs orientates, tor the training of intcr- 
jirctcrs; the Eiole nalionale ct spSciale des heaux-arts (painting, 
.sculpture, architecture, &c.), in the various departments of which are 
conferred the prix tie Rome, entitling their Avinners to a four years' 
iwriod of stwly in It.nly; the Conscroatoire national de musique et de 
ddclamation (music and acting), wliich also confers a grand prix 
and jy).ssesscs a fine library and collection of musical instrument .s; 
the Ecole nationqJle des arts dccoratifs (art applied to the artistic 
industries); the Ecole du Louvre, for the instruction of directors of 
museums. Depending on the ministry of war arc the Ecole poly- 
technique, which trains military, governmental and civil engineers; 
the Ecole supdrieuro de guerre (successor of the officers' training 
.school, founuetl in 1751) for advanced military studies. Attached 
to the ministry of commerce and industry are. the Ecole centvale 
des arts et manufactures for ilic training of industrial engineers, 
works managers, &e. ; the Conservatoire des arts et initiers, which has 
a rich museum of industrial inventions and provides courses in 
science as applie»l to the arts. The Institut national agrnno- 
mtque, a higher school of scientific agriculture, is deix;ndcnt on the 
ministry of agriculture, and the Ecole coloniale for the instruction 

^ The College Chaptal has a wider scope than the higher primary 
schools; it has in view general culture rather than comnicrclnl apti- 
tude, and also prepares students for the great scientific schools 
(dcoU des mines, dcole polytechnique, &c.) 
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both of natives of French colonies and^oi colonial functionaries, on 
the ministry of the colonics. The Ecole nativnate dcs ponts et 
chaussSes for the training of government engineeis, and the Ecole 
nationale supirieure des mines for mining engineers, are under the 
minister of public works. Of free institutions of higher education 
the most prominent are the Catholic institute, with faculties of law 
and theology and schools of advanced liteniry and scientific studies, 
the Pasteur institute, founded by Pasteur in i ami famous for the 
treatment of hydrophobia and for it.s research laboratories, and the 
school of political science which prcijurcs candidates for political 
and governmental careers. The two latter receive state subvention. 
There are numerous jirivate associations giving courses of instruction, 
the more important being the I’hilotechnic Association, the Poly- 
technic Association and liie Union frangaise de la jeunesse. 

Among the numerous learned societies of Pans the first in import- 
ance is the Instilut dc France (sec Acadrmies). The Fieiich Asso- 
ciation for the advancement of flic sciences, founded in 1872, is 
based on the modt'l of Ihe older British society, and, like it, meets 
every year in a diffcirent town. 

In art Paris has long held a leading ))lacc. The Soci6tc dcs 
Artistes fran^ais holds an annu.al salon or exhibition in May and 
June at the I’alais dTnduslric. It is open to artists of all nationali- 
ties. Works are selected and awards (including the Prix de Rome) 
made by a jury of experts selected by the exhibitors. The society 
was founded in 1872, but the salon takes its name from the academy 
cxliibilions, wJiich, first held in the Palais Royal in 1007, were trans- 
ferred lo the Salon Carrfi in the Louvre in iCrig. As a result of 
dissension over the awards of 1880, the society ol fine arts {Soci6t6 
Nationale dcs Beaux* Arts) established a separate salon, in theCliamp 
de Mars, in May, June and July. There is also a Soci6t6 du Salon 
d'Automne. 

Charity . — ^The administration of public charity is entrusted to a 
responsible direefor, under the authority of the Seine prefect, and 
assisted by a board of supervision, the members of which arc nomi- 
nated by the president. 'J'he fumls at his dispisal are derived (i) 
from the revenue of certain estates, houses, farms, woods, stocks, 
shares; (2) from taxes on seats in the theatres (onc-tenth of the 
price), balls, concerts, the mont-dc-pi6t6, and allotments in the 
cemeteries; (3) from the municipal siuisidy; (.<) from other sources 
(including voiunf ary donations) , The charges on the adminislration 
consist of (i) the treatment of the sick in the hospitals; (2) the lodging 
of old men end of incurables in tlve hospices; (3) the support of charily 
children ; (4) the di.slribulion of out-door relief [secours d domicile) by 
the bureaux de bienfaisance; (5) the dispensation of medical assistance 
d domicile. 

The iloctors, surgeons, chemists, both resident and non-resident, 
connected with the numerous hospitals, arc all admitted by com- 
petitive examination. They are as.sistod by three grades of students, 
internes (who receive a salary), extemes and stagiaires ({iroliationers). 

Of the hospices and similar institutions, the following arc the chief : 
Bic€trc (men), lejss than a mile south of the fortifications; La Sal- 
p6lri6rc (women), Tvry (Ixith sexes); maisons de retraitc (for mTions 
not without resources) Issy, La Rochefoucauld, Ste Purine; 
fondations (privately endowed institutions) — Brf>/ins at Garches (for 
ironworkers). Devillas, Chardon-Lagachc, Lenoir- joussenm, Galig- 
nani (booksellers, printers, Ac.), AUiuier-Debrousic; and .si'clioiis for 
the insane — Bicetre (uun), S.alp6tricro (women), these Ix-ing distinct 
from the ordinary departmental .asylums controlled by the prefect. 

Foundlings and orphans .arc sent to the Hospice des enfants 
assisUs. which also rc'ceives children whoso parents are patients 
in the hospitals or undergoing imprisonment. This institution is 
not intendctl as a permanent home. Infants are not kci>t in the 
institution, but are boarded out with nurses in the country; the older 
ones are boarded out with tamilit*3 or placed in tc>clmic..al schools. 
Up to thirteen years of age the children are kept at the expense of 
the department of Seine, after which they are apprenticed. 

The following establishments in or near Paris belong to the nation 
and are dependent on the ministry of the interior : 1'hc Quinze 
Vingts gives shelter to the 300 blind for whom it was founded by 
St Louis, and gives outdoor assislancc besides. The blind asylum 
for the young (institution des jeunes has 250 pupils of both 

sexes. The deaf-mute institution (institution nationale des 
sourds-muets) is for boys only, and they are generally paid for by the 
state, the departments and the communes. The Charenton asylum is 
for tlio insane. Those of Vincennes (for male patients) and Le 
Vosiuet (for female patients) take in convalescents from the hospitals. 
The Vacassy a-sylum at Charenton i.s for workmen incmiacitatcd by 
accident. ITie Hdtcl dcs invalides is for old and infirm soldiers. 
Private bodies also maintain a great number of institutions. 

Religion . — Some 75% of the population of Paris is Roman Catholic. 
The department of Seine forms the dioce.se of the archbi.shop of Paris, 
and the city is divided into 70 ][}arishes. It has the important 
higher ecclesiastical seminary of St Sulpicc, two lower seminaries and 
others for tniining the clergy for missionary an<l colonial work. 
Paris is also the seat of the central council of the Reformed Church 
and of the exc*cutive committee of the General Synod of the Lutheran 
Church, ami forms a comsistory of both these churches, whose adher- 
ents together number about 00,000. There are also some 50,000 
Jews, Paris being the seat oi the Grand Rabbinate of France and of 
the central consistory. 


Industries . — The larger manufacturing establishments of Paris 
comprise engineering and repairing works connected with the 
railways, similar private works, foundries and sugar refineries. 
Government work.s arc the tobacco factories of Gros Caillou and 
Reuilly, depending on the ministry of finance; the national printing 
establishment, under the ministry of justice; the mint (with a collec- 
tion of meil.Us and coins), c.-.t.abli 3 hcd in an iSlh-century building 
close to the Pont Nciif and under the control of the ministry of finance; 
anti the famous tapestry factory anti dye-works (with a tapestry 
museum) of the Gobelins, under the minister of education. The 
litit of mluor esinblishmeiits is varied, most of tliem being devoted 
lo tht! prodiiclitm of the so-CJiilcd artiiUs de Paris (feathers, artificial 
llowers, dolls, toys and fancy goods in general), and carrying the 
principle of the division of labour to an extreme. Tht! establish- 
meuLs which rank next to those above nieiitionctl in thtj number 
tif workmen arc the pharmaceutical factories, the gasworks, the 
lirinting-offices, cabim-t-juakers' workshops, tailoring and dress- 
making establishments (\'cry numerous) and hat factories. 

The textile iutlnslries hiirdly exist in Paris; there are a few tan- 
neries on the Hifevre, but the leatliLT industry is chieHy representtid by 
the production of morocco leal her goocl.s classetla-s articles de Pans. 
Mention mjiy be made hero of I he. bureaux de placement gratuit, 
mtiinfained by the municipality, where those in sc.arch of work or 
workers arc put in touch with one another. 

Markets . — The slaughter-hom es, cat tie- yards, and with few excep- 
tions tlie markets, of l*aris belong to the municipality. Ihe cliief 
slaughter-house is the abattoir ghifral ol La Villetie, covering a 
space of 47 acres in the I'xtrcme north-east of the city on the bank 
of the Canal tie I'Ourcq; adjoining it, with an area of about 55 acres, 
tm the opposite bank of the canal, arc the municipal cattle-yards 
anti markets, wliich have accommodation for many thousanils of 
animals, and arc connected with the Ccinture railway so that the 
cattle-trucks are brought .straight into the market. Cattlc-tnidcrs 
and luitchcrs pay «lues for the use of these establishments. There 
arc other less extensive slaughter-yards at Vaugirard. Most of the 
cattle come from Calvados, Mainc-et- Loire, Vauclusc, Nidvre, 
Ixiire Inferieuro and Orne; sheep from Seinc-ct-Marne, Aveyron, 
Aisne, Scino-ct-Oisc, Lot and Cantal; pigs from Loirc-Inf^rieure 
and other western departments; calves from Ixsiret, Eure-et-I-oir 
ant! others of tht' northern departments. Deatl meat, game, poultry, 
fruit, vegetables, fish ami the other food-supplies have their centre 
of wholc.'sulc distribution at fhe IIullcs Centrales, close to the I-ouvre, 
which comprise liesidcs a large uncoveretl space a number of pavilions 
of iron and glass covering some 10 acres. Close to the Halles is thu 
Ikiursc de Commerce, wliich is a centre for transactions in alcohol, 
wheal, rye and oats, flour, oil and sugar; and a maikct for flour, 
ihe tratle in which is more importcaiit Ihaii that in wheat, is held in 
the Place St Germain I'Auxerrois, sales being effected chiefly by 
the moiHnm of samples. Most of the wines and spirits consumed 
in Paris pass through the enlrcjjfifs of Bercy and tne wine-market 
on the Quai St I 3 eriiard, the first being specially connected with the 
winc-fradc, the sccon<l with the bnandy- trade. In addition, there 
arc other provision markets in various quarters of the city, owned 
and supervised by llic mimicip.ality, .as well as numerous flower- 
markets, bird-markets, a market for horses, carriages, bicycles and 
dogs, &c. Two fairs are still held in Paris — the joire aux jambons 
in the Boulevanl Ricliard Lenoir during Holy Week, and the foire 
au pain d'f pices in the Place de la Nation and its vicinity at Easter- 
time. Market and market-places are placeil under the double 
supervision of the prefect of Seine and the prefect of police. 'I'he 
form<*r official has to do u ith tlic authorization, removal, suppression, 
and holding of the markets, the fixing and collecting of the dues, 
the choice of sites, the erection and maintenance of buildings, and the 
location of vehicles. 'I'lie latter maintains order, keeps the roads 
clear, ami watches against fraud. There is a municiiral laboratory, 
where any purchaser can have the provisions he has Ixjught analysed, 
iiiul can oulain pn-cisc information as to their cpiahty. Spoiled 
provisions are seized by the agents of the prefecture. 

The Chamber of Commerce occupies a building close to the Bourse. 

Bibliography.— P. Joanne, Dictionnaire giographiqxee et adminis- 
traitfdela France, \o\. v. (Paris, 1899), s.w. " Paris," a comprehensive 
and detailed account from the topographical, administrative and 
historical jioints of view; M. Block, Dictionnaire de V administration 
franfaise, vol. ii. (Paris, 1905), s.v. “ Paris "; Annuaire statistique de la 
ville de Paris, issued by tlu* Service de la statistique municipale; 
Baedeker's Paris; T. Okey, Ihe .Story of Paris (London, 190^; 
W. F. Lonergen, Histot'ic Churches of Paris (London, 1896); G. 
Pcs-sard, Nouveau dictionnaire historique de Paris (Paris, 1904)1; 
E. Fournier, Paris d trovers les dges (Pans, 1876-1882) ; C. Nonnand, 
Nouvel itiniraire-guide artisturue et avchiotogique de Paris (Paris, 
1889) &c. (R.Tr.) 

History . — At its first appearance in history there was nothing 
to foreshow the important part which Paris was to play in 
Europe and in the world. An island in the Seine, now almost lost 
in the modern city, and then much smaller than at present, was 
for centuries the entire site. The sole importance of the town lay 
in its being the capital of a similarly insignificant Gallic people, 
which navigated the lower course of the Seine*, and doubtless 
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from time to time visited the coasts of Britain. So few were 
its inhabitants tiiat they early put themselves under the protec- 
tion of their powerful neighbours, the Senoncs, and tliis vassal- 
ship was the source of the political dependence of Paris on Sens 
throughout the Roman period, and of a icligious subordination 
wliich lasted till the J7th century. The capital did not at once 
take the name of the Parisii, whose centre it was, but long kept 
that of Lucetia, I.ucotetia or Lutelia, of which Lut^ce is the 
generally recognized French form. 

During tlie War of Gallic Independence, after being subjugated 
by Caesar, who even in 53 b.c. made their territory the meeting- 
place of deputies from all Gaul, the Parisii took part in the great 
rising of the year 53, at the same time separating their cause 
from that of the Senoncs, who were held in check by (Wsar’s 
lieutenant, Labienus. 'I'liey joined their forces to the army 
commanded by an Aulercian, the old Camulogenns, which in 
turn was to unite with the Bcllovaci to crush Labienus advancing 
from Sens t(» attack the Parisians. Having marched along the 
right bank of the river till opposite Lutetia, T^abicniis learned 
that tlie Pellovaoi were in arms, and, fearing to find himself 
between two armies at a distance from his hca<l<|uarters, he 
sought to get rid of C'amulogenus, w'ho, posted on the left bank, 
endeavoured to bar his way. 'I'he bridges had lu'cn cut and the 
town burned by order of the Gallic chief. By means of a strata- 
gem I,abicnus drew his opponent up the river to the district 
now occupied by the Jurdin des Plantes, and quietly by night 
crossed the Seine lower down in the nciglibourhoorl of Grenelle, 
near a place which Caesar calls Meliosedurn, identified, but not 
conclusively, with Meudon. The Gauls, retracing their steps a 
little, met the Romans and allowed themselves to be routed 
ami dispersed; their leader fell in the fore-front of the battle. 
Still unsubdued, the Parisii were called upon by the general 
council assembled in Alesia to furnish eight thousand men to 
help in rai.sing the siege of tliat city. It is doubtful whether 
they were able to contribute the whole of this contingent, when 
their powerful noighlxiurs the Bellovaci managed to send only 
two thousand of the ten thousand demanded of them. This was 
their last effort, and after Uic check at Alesia they took no 
part in the desperate resistance offered by the Bellovaci. 

Lutetia was somewhat neglected under the Roman emperors 
of the first centuries. Its inhabitants continued quietly tarrying 
on tlreir river traflic, and devoted part of their wealth to the 
maintenance of a great temple to Jupiter built on the site of the 
present cathedral of Noire Dame. It is not known at what date 
Christianity was introduced into the future capital of France; 
but it is probable, judging by the use of the title “ city,” that 
Lutetia was the see of one of the earliest of the bishoprics of 
Gallia Celtica. The name of the founder of the church is known, 
but a keen controvcr.sy, not yet settled, has recently been raised 
with regard to the date when the first Roman missionary, 
St Dionysius or Denis, reached the banks of the Seine, along 
with his two deacons, Rusticus and Elejutherius. A pious belief, 
which, in spite of its antiquity, has its origin in nothing better 
than parochial vanity, identifies the first-named with Dionysius 
the Arcopagite, who was converted by St Paul at Athens, and 
thus takes us bsick to the middle of the ist century of the 
Christian era. letter founded is the opinion which dates the 
evangelization of tlie city two centuries later; the regular list of 
bishc^s, of whom, after Denis, the most famous was St Marcel, 
begins about 250. 

Lutetia was in some sort the cradle of Christian liberty, having 
been the capital, from 393 to 30G, of the mild Constantius 
Chlorus, who put an end to persecution in Brittany, Gaul and 
Spain, over which he ruled. This emperor fixed his residence 
on the banks of tlie Seine, doubtless for the purpose of watching 
the Germans w’ithout losing sight of Brittany, where the Roman 
authority was alwayj unstable ; perhaps he also felt something 
of the same fancy for Lutetia Vi^hich Julian afterwards expressed 
in his works and his ietterc. Be that as it may, the fact that 
these two princes chose to live there naturally drew attention to 
the city, where several buildings now rose on the left side of the 
river which could not have been reared within the narrow 


boundaries of the island. There was the imperial palace, the 
remains of which, a magnificent vaulted chamber, beside the 
Hotel de Cluny, are now known, probably correctly, as Julian’s 
Baths. At some distance up the river, in the quarter of St 
Victor, excavations in i8yo and in 1883 laid bare the foundations 
of the ampliithcatre, which was capable of holding about 10,000 
spectators, and thus suggests tlie existence of a population of 
20,000 to 25,000 souls. Dwelling-houses, villas, and probably 
also an extensive cemetery, occupied the slope of the hill of 
St Genevieve. 

It was at Lutetia that, in 360, Julian, already Caesar, was in 
spite of himself proclaimed Augustus by the legions he had more 
than once led to victory in Germany. The troops invaded his 
palace, which, to judge by various circumstances of the mutiny, 
must have been of great extent. As for the city itself, it was 
as yet but a little town according to the imperial 

author in his Misopogon. The successive sojourns of Valen- 
tinian 1 . and Gratiun scarcely increased its importance. Tlie 
latest emperors preferred Treves, Arles, and Vienne in Gaul, and, 
besides, allowed J’aris, about 410, to be absorbed by the powerful 
Armorican League. When the patricians, Actius, Aegitlius and 
Syagrius, held almost independent sway over the small portion 
of Gaul which still held togthher, tliey dwelt at Soissons, and it 
was there that Clovis fixed himself during the ten or eleven years 
between the defeat of Syagrius (486) and the surrender of Pajris 
(497), which opened its gates, at the advice of St Genevidve, only 
after the conversion of the Frankish king. In 508, at the return 
of his victorious expedition against the south, Clovis made Paris 
the official capital of his realm — Cathedram regni conslihtil, says 
Gregory of Tours. He chose as his residence the palace of the 
'rhorinac, anrl lost no tinie in erecting on the suncunit of the hill, 
as his future pl.ace (>f interment, the basili<’a of St Peter and St 
Paul, whi<‘h l>ec*ame not long afterwards the ehuR’h and abbey 
of St Geneviiive. After the death of Oovis, in spite of the 
supremacy granted to the kingdom of Austrasia, or Metz, Paris 
remained the true political centre of the various V rankish states, 
insomuch that the four sons of Clothaire, fearing the prestige 
which would attach to whoever of them, might possess it, made 
it a sort of neutral town, though after all it was seized by Sigebert, 
king of Austrasia, ('hilperic, king of Neustria (who managed to 
keep possession for some time, and repaired the amphitheatre), 
and Guntrain, king of Burgundy. The la.st sovereign had to 
defend himself in 585 against the pretender Gondovald, whose 
ambition aspired to uniting the whole of Gaul under his dominion, 
and marching on Paris to make it the seat of the half-barbarian 
half-Roman administration of the kingdom of which he had 
dreamed. 

Numerous calamities befell Paris from 586, when a terrible 
conflagration took place, to the clo.se of the Merovingian dynasty. 
During a severe famine BLshop Landry sold the church plate 
to alleviate the distress of the people, and it was probably he 
who, in company with St Eloi (Eligius), founded the Hotel Dieu. 
The kings in the long run almost abandoned the town, e.specially 
when the Anstrasian influence under the mayors of the palace 
tended to shift the centre of the Frankish power towards the 
Rhine. 

Though the Merovingian period was for art a time of the 
deepest decadence, Paris w’us nevertheless adorned and enriched 
by pious foundations. Mention has already been made of the 
abbey of St Peter, which became after the death of Clovis the 
ablxiy of St Genevieve. On the same side of the river, but in the 
valley, Childcbert, with the assistance of Bishop St Germain, 
hmnded St Vincent, known a little later as St Germain-dcs-Pris, 
whicli was the necropolis of the Frankish kings before St Denis. 
On the right bank the same king built St Vincent le Rond 
(afterwards St Germawn PAuxerrois), and in La Citd, beside the 
cathedral of St Etienne, the basilica of Notre Dame, which excited 
the admiration of his contemporaries^ and in the 12th century 
obtained the title of cathedral. Various monasteries were 
erected on both sides of the river, and served to group in thickly 
peopled suburbs the population, which hod grown too large for 
the island. 
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The fin^t (Datolingia)), Pippin the Short, occasionally lived at 
Paris, sometimes in the palace of Julian, sometimes in the old 
palace of the Roman governors of the town, at the lower end of 
the island; the latter ultimately became the usual residence. 
Under Charlemagne Paris ceased to be capital; and under 
Charles the Bald it became the seat of mere counts. But the 
invasions of the Northmen attracted general attention to the 
town, and showed that its political importance could no longer 
be neglected. When the suburbs were pillaged and burned by 
the pirates, and the city regularly besieged in 885, Paris was 
heroically defended by its “ lords,” and the emperor Charles the 
Fat felt bound to hasten from Germany to its relief. The 
pusillanimity which he showed in purchasing the retreat of the 
Normans was the main cause of his deposition in 887, while 
the courage displayed by Count Odo, or Eudes, procured him the 
crown of hVanee; Robert, Odo’s brother, succeeded him; and, 
although Robert’s son, Hugh the Great, was only duke of France 
and count of Paris, his power counterbalanced that of the last 
of the Carolingians, shut up in Laon as their capital. 

•" With Hugh Capet in 987 the capital of the duchy of France 
definitively became the capital of the kingdom, and in spite of 
the freciuent absence of the kings, several of whom preferred to 
reside at Orleans, the town continued to increase in size and 
population, and saw the development of those in.stitutions 
which were destined to secure its greatness. Henry T. founded 
the abbey of St Martin-des-Champs, Louis VI. that of >St Victor, 
the mother-house of an order, and a nursery of literature and 
theology. Under Louis VIT. the royal domain was the .si'cne 
of one of the greatest artistic revolutions recorded in history' : 
the Romanesque style of architecture was exchanged for the 
Pointed -or Gothics, of which Suger, in his reconslriiotion of the 
basilica of St Denis, exhibited the earliest type. The capital 
could not remain aloof from this movement; several sumj)tuou.s 
buildings were erected; the Romanesque choir of St Germain- 
des-Pr6s was thrown down to give place to another more spacious 
and elegant ; and when, in 1 Pope Alexander 111 . had solemnly 
consecrated it, he was invited by Bishop Maurice de Sully to lay 
the first stone of Notre Dame de Paris, a cathedral on a grander 
scale than any previously undertaken, Paris s' 'I possesses 
the Romanesque nave of St Germain-des-Pres, preserved when 
the building was rebuilt in the isih centtiry; the Pointed choir, 
consecrated in 1163; and the entire cathedral of Notre Dame, 
which, completed sixty years later, underwent various modifica- 
tions down to the beginning of the 14th century, 'I'he sacristy is 
modern; the site previous to 1831 was occupied by the episcopal 
palace, also built by Maurice dc Sully, who by a new street had 
opened up this part of the island. It was I-ouis VI 1 . also who 
granted to the Templars the piece of marshland on the left bank 
of the Seine on which the Paris Temple,' the headquarters of the 
order in Europe, was built (see Templars). 

Philip Augustus may be considered the second founder of 
Paris. He seldom quitted it save for his military expeditions, 
and he there built for himself, near St Germain I’Auxerrois, the 
Louvre, the royal dwelling par excellence, whose keep was the 
official centre of feudalism. He created or organized a regular 
system of administration, with its headejuarters at Paris; and 
under his patronage the public lectures delivered at Pr6-aux- 
Clcrcs were regulated and grouped under the title of a university 
in T200. 

This university, the most famous and flourishing in Christen- 
dom, considerably ailgmented the local population, and formed 
as it were a new town on the left side of the river, where the great 
fortified precincts of the Templars, the important abbeys of 
St Genevieve, St Germain-des-Pr^s and St Victor, and a vast 

' After the suppression of the Templars in 1312 the Temple was 
assigned to the Knights of St John. It was used as a state prison 
in the 14th century, and as barracks in the iGth. The church and 
the greater part of the Other buildings survived in the 17th century. 
At the Revolution the keep (1265 or 1270) alone survived of the 
Templars’ buildings. It was here that Louis XVI, and the royal 
family were imprisoned. It became a place of pilgrimage for the 
Royalists, and was, in consequence, pulled down under the Empire 
in rSii. Its site i^ occiipica by the Place du Temple. 


Cartliusian monastery already stood. Colleges were erected to 
receive the students of the different countries, and became the 
great meeting^place of the studious youth of all Europe. 

The right side of the river, where commerce and industry 
had taken up their abode, and where the Louvre, the abbey ol 
St Martin, and a large number of secondary religious establish- 
ments were already erected, became a centre of activity at least 
as important as that on the left. The old suburbs, too, were 
now incorporated with the town and enclosed in the new line 
of fortifications constructed by Philip Augustus, which, however, 
did not take in the great abbeys on the left side of the ri\'er, and 
thus obliged them to build defensive works of their own. 

Jffiilip Augustus issued from tire Louvre a celebrated order, 
that the streets of the town should be paved. Not far from his 
palace, on the site of the present Halles Centrales, he laid out an 
extensive cemetery and a market-place, which both took their 
name from the Church of the Innocents, a building of the same 
reign, destroyed at the Revolution. Fountains were placed in 
all the quarters. As for the lighting of the town, till the close of 
the i6tli century the only lamps were those in front of the 
madonn.'UJ at the street corners. But the first “ illumination ” 
of Paris oci-.urred under Philip Augustus : on his return from a 
victoriou.s expedition to Flanders in 12T4 he was welcomed by the 
Parisians as a conqueror; and the public rejoicings lasted for 
seven days, “ interrupted by no night,” says the chronicler, 
alluding to the torches and lamps with which the citizens lighted 
up the fronts of their houses. Ferrand, count of Flanders, the 
traitor vassal, was dragged behind the king to the dungeons of 
the Louvre. 

In 1226 there was held at Paris a council which, by excommuni- 
cating Raymond VII., count of Toulouse, helped to prepare the 
way fi»r the most important treaty which had as yet been signed 
in the capital. By this treaty (April 12, 1229) the regent, 
Blanche of ('astile, the widow of Louis VIII., obtained from 
Raymond VI L a great part of his possessions, while the 
remainder was secured to the house of Capet through the 
marriage of Alphonse of Poitiers, brother of St Louis, with 
Jeanne, the heiress of Languedoc* 

In affection for his capital St Louis equalled, or even surpassed, 
his grandfather Philip, and Paris reciprocated his goodwill. 
'Die head of the administration was at that time the provost 
of Paris, a judiciary magistrate and police functionary whose 
extensive powers had given rise to the most flagrant abuses. 
Louis IX. reformed this office and filled it with the judge of 
greatest , integrity to be fouml in his kingdom. This was the 
famous Etienne Boileau, who showed such vigilance and upright- 
ness that the capital was completely purged of evildoers; the 
sense of security thus produced attracted a certain number of 
new inhabitants, and, to the advantage o(, the public revenue, 
inorea.sed the value of the trade. It was Etienne Boileau who, 
by the king’s express command, drew up those statutes of the 
commercial and industrial gilds of Paris which, modified by the 
necessities of new times and the caprice of princes, remained in 
force till the Revolution. 

St Louis caused a partial restoration of St Germain I’Auxerrois, 
his parish church (completed in the T5th century, and deplorably 
altered under Louis XV.); and besides preferring the palace of 
I.a Cit^ to the I.ouvre, he entirely rebuilt it, and rendered, it 
one of the most comfortable residences of his time. Of tln.s 
edifice there still remain, among the buildings of tlie present 
Palais de Justice, the gr<!at guard-room, the kitchens with their 
four enormous chimneys, three round towers on the quay, and, 
one of the marvels of the middle ages, the Saintc Chapelle, 
erected in 1248 to receive the crown of thorns sent from Con- 
stantinople. This church, often imitated during the 13th and 
14th centuries, is like an immense shrine in open work; its 
large windows contain admirable stained glass of its own date, 
and its paintings and sculptures (restored in the 19th century 
by Viollet‘le-Duc) give a vivid picture of the religious beliefs 
of the middle ages. It has a lower storey ingeniously arranged, 
which served as a chapel for the palace servants. The Sainte 
Chapelle was designed by Pierre de Montcreau, one of the most 
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celebrated arrhiterts of his time, to whom is attributed another 
marvel still extant, the refectory of the abbey of St Martin, 
now occupied by the library of the Conservatoire des Arts et 
des MiHicrs. This incomparable artist was buried in the abbey 
of St Germain-des-Pr^s, where, too, he had raised magnificent 
buildings now no longer existing. Untler St Louis, Robert de 
Sorbon. a common priest, founded in 1253 an unpretending 
theological college which afterwards became the celebrated 
faculty of the Sorbonne, W’hose decisions were wellnigh as 
authoritative as those of Rome. 

The capital of France had but a feeble share in the communal 
movement which in the north cMractcrizes the nth, rath and 
13th centuries. Placed directly under the central power, it was 
never .strong enough to force concessions; and in truth it did 
not claim them, satisfied with the advantages of all kinds secured 
for it by its political position and its university. And, besides, 
the privileges which it did enjoy, while they could be revokeil 
at the king’s pleasure, were of considerable extent. Its inhabi- 
tants were not subjected to forced labour or arbitrary imposts, 
ami the liberty of the citizens and their coinmcrct: and indnstiy 
were protected by wise regulations. The university and all 
tho.se closelv connected with it possessed the fullest rights and 
liberties. There was a municipal or bourgeois militia, which 
renderetl the greatest serv'ice to Philip Augustus and St T.«uis, 
but after\\ arils became an instrument of revolt. The communal 
administration devolved on hhevins or jures, who, in conjunction 
with the notables, chose a nominal mayor called provost of 
the merchants {prhot des marrhands). 'fhe pow'ers of tliis 
official had been griovou.sly curtailed in favour of the provost 
of Paris and his lieutenants, named by the sovereign. Hi.s main 
duties were to regulate the price of provisions and to control 
the incidence of taxation on merchandise. He was the chief 
inspector of bridges and public wells, superintendent of the 
river police, and commander of the guard of the city walls, which 
it was also his duty to keep in repair. And, finally, he had 
jurisdiction in commercial affairs until the creation of the 
consular tribunals by the chancellor Mkhel L'llopilal. The 
violent .aUempts made by Ktiennc Marcel in tlie 14th century, 
and those of the communes of 171)3 and 1871, showed what 
reason royalty had to fear too great an expansion of the 
municipal power at Paris. 

The towm coum'il met in the 13th and T4tlv centuries in an 
unpretending house on Stc Gcnevkve, near the city walls on 
the left side of the river. The municijial assemblies wen* 
afterwards held near the Place de Gr^ve, on the rigiit siile of 
the river, in the “ Mai.son aux Piliers,” which Fram is I. allowed 
to be replaced by an imposing hotel dc ville. 

The last of the direct descendants of Capet, and the first 
two Valois kings did little for their capital, Philip the Fair, 
however, increased its political importance by making it the 
seat of the highest court in the kingdom, the parlemciil, whk h 
he organized between 1302 and 1304, and to which he surrendered 
a part of his cil^ palace. Under the three sons of I’hilii» tlie Fair, 
the Tour dc Ncsle, which stood opjjosite, on tlxe site now occupied 
by the buildings of the Institute, was tlie scene of frightful 
orgies, equally celebrated in history and romance. One of 
the queens, who, if the chronicles are to be tni.sted, took part 
in these expiateil her crimes in Cluitcau-Gaillard, where she 
was strangled in 1315 by order of her husband, Louis X. Luring 
the first part of tlie War of the Hundred Years, Paris escaped 
being taken by tlie Fnglish, but felt the effects of the national 
misfortunes. Wiiilst destitution excited in the country the* 
revolt of the Jacquerie, in the city the miseries of the time were 
attributed to the vices of tlie feudal system, and the citizen.s 
.seemed ready for insurrection. The provost of the merchants, 
Etienne Marcel, equally endowed with courage and intellect, 
sought to turn this double movement to account in the interest 
of the municipal liberties of Paris and of coiistitutional guaran- 
tees. The cause which he supported was lost through the 
violence of his own acts. Not content with having massacred 
two ministers under the very eyes of the dauphin Charles, who 
was regent whilst his father John lay captive in London, he 


joined the Jacquerie, and was not afraid to call into Paris 
the king of Navarre, Charles the Bad, a notorious firebrand, 
who at that time was making common cause with the English. 
Public sentiment, at first favourable to Marcel’s schemes, shrank 
from open treason. A w’atch was set on him, and, at the moment 
when, having the keys of the town in his pos.session in virtue 
of his office, he was preparing to open one of the gates, he was 
assassinated by order of Jean Maillard, one of the heads of the 
milice, on the night of the 31st of July 1358. Marcel had en- 
larged Philip Augustus’s line of fortifications on the right side 
of the river, and had begun a new' one. 

When he became king in 1364, Charles V. forgot the outrages 
he had suffered at the hands of the Parisians during hi.s regency. 
He robbed the Louvre to some extent of its military equipment, 
in order to make it a convenient and sumptuous residence; 
his open-work staircases and his galleries are mentioned in terms 
of the highest praise by writers of the time. This did not, 
however, remain always his favourite palace; having built or 
rebuilt in the St Antoine quarter the mansion of St Paul or 
St Pol, hr was particularly fond of living in it during the latter 
part of his life, and it was there that he died in 1380. It was 
Charles V. who, in conjunction with the provost of Paris, Hugues 
Aubriot, erected the famous Bastille to protect the St Antoine 
gate as part of an enlarged sclieme of fortification. A library 
which he founded— a rich ont for the times— bei'amc the nucleus 
of the national library'. With the exception of some of the upper 
portions of the Sainte Chapdle, w'hich were altered or recon- 
structed by this prince or his son Charles VL, there arc no remains 
of the biiil<ling.s of Charles V. 

'I'lie reign of Charles VL was as disastrous for the city as that 
of his lather had been prosperous. From the very accession 
of the new king, the citizens, who had for some time been relieved 
by a great reduction of the taxes, and had received a promise 
of further alleviation, found themselves subjected to the most 
odious fiscal exactions on the part of the king’s uncle, who was 
not satisfied with the well-stored treasury of Charles V., which he 
had unscrupulously pillaged. Jn Marcli 13S3 occurred wliat is 
celled the revolt of the “ Maillotins " {i.e, men with mallets). 
I'reoccupit witli his expedition against the Flemings, Charles 
VL delayed putting down the revolt, and for the moment 
remitted the new tuxes. On his victorious return on the 10th 
of January 1383, the Parisians in alarm drew up their forces 
in front of the town gates under the pretext of sliow’ing their 
sovereign what aid he might derive from them, but really in 
order to intimidate him. They were ordered to retire within 
the walls and to lay down their artn.s, and they obeyed. The 
king and hi.s uncles, liaving destroyed the gaU;s, made their 
vay into J^ari.s as into a besieged city; and witli t/ie decapitation 
of J )e.smarets, one of the most faithful sen’^ants of tlie Crown, 
begun a .scries (if bloody executions. Ostensibly through the 
intercession of the regents an end was put to that species of 
severities, a hiravy fine being substituted, much larger in amount 
than the annual value of the abolished ta.\cs. The municipal 
administration was su.spcnded for .several years, and its functions 
bestowed on the provost of Paris, a magistrate nominated by 
the Crown. 

The calamities which followed were due to the weakness 
and incapacity of the government, given over, because of the 
madness of Charles VL, to the intrigues of a wicked queen 
and of princes who brougliL the mo.st bloodthirsty pa.ssioris to 
the service of their boundless ambition. First came the rivalry 
between the dukes of Orleans and Burgundy, brought to an 
end in 1407 by a.ssassinaUon of the former. Next followed the 
relentle;is struggle for supremacy between two hostile parties : 
the Armagnru's on one .side, commanded by Count Bernard of 
Armagnac (who for a brief period had the title of constable), 
and supported by the nobles and burge.sses; and on the other 
side the Burgundians, depending on the common people, and 
recognizing John the li'earles.s, duke of Burgundy, as their head. 
'I’he mob was headed by a skinner at the Hotel Dieu called 
Simon Cabochc, and hence the name Cabochiens was given to 
the Burgundian party in Paris. Ihey became masters of Paris 
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in 1412 and 1413; but so violent were their excesses that the 
most timid rose in revolt, and the deciitiated bourgeoisie managed 
by a bold stroke to recover possession of the town, 'lire 
Armagnacs again entered Paris, but their intrigues with England 
and their tyranny rendered them odious in their turn; the 
Burgundians were recalled in 1418, and returned with Caborhe 
and a formidal)le band of pillagers and assassins. Perrinet 
Leclerc, son of a bourgeois guard, secretly opene<l the gates 
to them one night in May. The king resided in the llotel 
St Paul, an unconscious spectator of those savage scenes which 
the princes Louis and John, successively dauphins, were helpless 
to prevent. 

The third dauphin, Charles, afterwards Charles VII., managed 
to put an end to tlie civil war, but it was by a crime as base 
as it was impolitic — the assassination of Jolm the Fearless on 
the bridge of Montercau in 1419. Next year a treaty, from the 
ignominy of which Paris happily escaped, gave a daughter of 
Charles VI. to Henry V. of England, and along with her, in spite 
of the .Salic law, the crown of France. The king of England 
made liis entry into Paris in iJecember 1420, and was there 
received with a solemnity which ill concealed the misery and 
real consternation of the poor people crushed by fifteen j'cars 
of murders, pillage and famine, (.'harles VI. remained almost 
abandoned at the Hotel St Paul, where he died in J422, whilst 
his son-in-law went to hold a l)rilliant court at the Louvre 
and VincenneSw Henry V. of England also died in i4'22. 
His son Henry VI., then one year old, came to Paris nine 
years later to be crowned at Notre Dame, and the ci»'.y 
continued under the government of the duke of Bedford till his 
death in 1435. 

The Jingli.sh rule wa.s a mild one, but it was not signalized 
by the execution of any of tho.se works of utility or ornament 
so charactcri.stic of the kings of France. The choir of St Severin, 
however, shows a stjde of architecture peculiarly English, and 
Sauval relate.s that the duke of Bedford erected in the Louvre 
a fine gallery decorated with paintings. Without a.ssuming 
the mi.ssion of delivering Paris, Joan of Arc, remaining with 
Charles VII. after his ccjronation at Reims, led him towards the 
capital; but the badly conducted and abortive enterprise almost 
proved fatal to the Maid of Orleans, who was .severely wounded 
at the assault of the gate of St Hon ore on the 8 th of September 
1429. The siege having been raised, Charles awaited the invi- 
tation of the I’ari.sians lljemsclvc,s upon the defection of the 
Burgundians and the surrender of St Denis. The St Jacques 
gate was opened by the citizens of the guard to the ('onstable de 
Richemont^ on the ijlh of April 143O; but the .solemn entry of 
the king did not take place till November of the following year ; 
subsequently occupied by bis ^•ariou5 expeditions or attracted 
by his rc.^ideiices in Berry or 'I'uuraine, he spent but little t»nie 
in Paris, where he retired either to the Hotel St Paul or to a 
neighbouring palace, Lcs Tournellcs, which had been ac quired 
by iiis father. 

Louis XI. made equal use of St Paul and l.es Tonrnel lcs, but 
towards the close of his life he immured himself at Pk •s.si.s-lcs- 
Tours. It was in his reign, in 1469, that the first French j )rinting- 
press was set up in the Sorbonne. Charles VI 11 . seal rely left 
Plessi.s-les-Tours and Amboise exeej)t to go to Italy; 1 . ouis XII. 
alternated between the castle at Blois and the pula cc of Les 
Tournelles, where he died on the ist of January 1515. 

Francis 1 . lived at Chambord, at Fontainebleau, at S' t Germain, 
and at Villcrs-Cotterels; but he propo.sed to form at Paris a 
residence in keeping with the taste of the Renaissance . I>;iri.s had 
remained for more than thirty years almost a sVra ngcr to the 
artistic movement begun between 1498 and jSo^, after the 
Italian expedition. Previous to 1533, the dc.te of the com- 
mencement of the Hotel de Ville and the churcl 1 of St Eustache, 
Paris did not po.ssi'ss, apart from the “Court -jf Accounts," 
any important building in the new style. Bctv.een 1527 and 
1540 Francis I. demolished the old Louvre, a.nd in 1541 Pierre 
Lescot bcgiui a new palace finu' times as lar gc, w'hich wa.s 

1 Arthur, carl of Richmond, aftcrwpjds Artb,ur 111. Iq.v.), duke 
of Brittany. 
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not finished till the reign of Louis XIV. The buildings were not 
sufficiently advanced under Henry II. to allow of his leaving 
Lcs Tournellcs, where in 1559 he died from a wound receivetl 
at a tournament. His widow’, Catherine dc’ Medici, immediately 
caused this palace to be demolished, and sent her three sons — 
P'rancis JL, Charles IX. and Henry III. to the unfinished 
Louvre. Outside the line of the fortifications she laid the 
foundations of thf^ Chateau des Tuileries as a residence for 
herself. 

Of the three brothers, it was Charles IX. who resided most nt 
the Louvre; it vtras there that in 1572 he signed the order for 
the Massacre of St Bartholomew. Henry III. remained for the 
most part at Blnis, and hardly came to Paris except to be witness 
of the power of his enemies, the Guises. 

Taking adva ntage of the absence of the kings, the Le^ue had 
made Paris a < :cntre of opposition. The municipal militia were 
restored and reorganized; each of the 16 quarters or arron- 
dissements ha .d to elect a deputy for the central council, which 
became the cc juncil, or rather faction, of The Sixteen, and for four 
years, from £587 to 1591, held the city under a yoke of iron. 
Henry 111 ., having come to the Louvre, in 1588, unwillingly 
received there the duke of Guise, and while endeavouring to 
take mea.su .-es for his own protection provoked a riot known 
as the Day of the Barricades (May 12). It was with difficulty 
that he esc aped from his palace, which at that time had no 
communicr ttion with the countiw’, and which Henry IV. after- 
wards pro| 3osed to unite with thit I’uileries in order to provide 
a sure mci ms of c.scapc in case of need. 

When, ; ifter the murder of the duke of Guise at Blois at the 
close of !• >88, Henry III. desired to return to Paris, he was not 
yet maste r of the city, and was obliged to Ijesiegc it in concert 
with his p resumptive heir, the king of Navarre. The operations 
were sude Icnly interrupted on the ist of August 1589, by Uie 
iis.sa.ssinat ion of the king, and Henry IV. carried his arms else- 
where. I le returned with his victorious forces in 1590. Tliis 
second .sic !ge lasted more than four years, and was marked by 
terrible si iffering, produced by famine and the tyranny ijf The 
Sixteen, i vho were supported by the intrigues of the king of 
Spiiin anc 1 the violent harangues of tlie preachers. Even the 
oonversioi 1 of the king did not allay the spirit of fanaticism, for 
the king’s sincerity was suspected, and the words (whii h history, 
however, fails to substantiate), “ Paris is surely worth a mass," 
were atlri buted to him. But after the coronation of the king 
at Chartn is the commonalty of Paris, weary of intriguing with 
strangers and Leaguers, gave such decided expression to its 
feelings tl lat those of its leaders who had kept aloof, or broken 
off from t he faction of The, Si.xtcen attai'hcd themselves to the 
parlcmcnt , wliich had already evaded the ambitious designs 
of tlie kin g of .Spain; and after various negotiations the provost 
of the in< .‘nhants, LTIuillier, offered the keys of the city to 
Henry 1 \' . on the 22nd of March 1594. The king met no rcsi.st- 
ance cxcc) )t on the part of a company of German landsknechts, 
which w'a s cut in pieces, and the students of the university, 
who, steel doctrines of the League, tried to hold their 

quarter a gainst the royal troops, but were dispersed. The 
Spanish s oldicrs who had remained in the town decamped 
next day. 

Henrv j IV., w'ho carried on the building of the Louvre, \»ras 
tlic last monarch who occupied it as a regular residence. 
Attempts I m his life were made from time to time, and at l.'i.st, 
on the 14 Ui of May tOio, he fell under Ravaillac's knife near 
the i;nark< .\t-h ou.se in Rue de la Ferronnerie. 

WTliethi’r royalty gave it the benefit of its presence or not, 
Paris con linue d all the same to im-reasc in political importance 
and in p opida tion. Here is the picture of the city presented 
abbut 15 60 By Michel de Castelnau, one of the most celebrated 
clyronick ;rs of the i6th century : — 

/" Pari! i is the capital of all this kingdom, and one of the mast 
(.Amoiis in the ivorld, aS well for the splendour of its parlemcnt 
(Aihich i s an illus trious coiniiany of tlliity judges aitendcd by three 
TiunvlroJ ; advocati 's and mori-, who have reputation in all Christendom 
lot Iv im' the host seen in human laws and .'».cquaiiitcd with justice) 
/as for its faculty \ol theology and for the other tongues and sciences, 
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which shine moro in this towil than in any other in' the whrld, 
besides the niechanio arts and tlus marveiious iratfic which render 
it very poj)ulous, rich and optilent; in such sert that the other towns 
of PVance and all the mafflstrates and subjects have their eyes 
directed thither as to the model of their decisions and their politic 
administrations." 

Cflstelnau spoke rather as a statesman and a mafpstrate, 
and did not look close enough to. see that the university was 
beginning to decline. 'I'lie progress of the .sciences somewhat 
lessened the importance of its clii,ssc 3 , too .specially devoted 
to theoloipr and literature; the eye.s of men weri^f turned towards 
Italy, which was then cx>nsi(lere(J the great oenti‘« of intellectual 
advance; the colleges of the |c,suits were formiduhlo rivals; the 
triumplis of Protestantism deprived it of most cf the .students, 
who used to flock to it from jKngJand, German)' and Scandi- 
navia ; and finally tJie unfortunate part it play ed in political 
affairs weakened its influence so much that, afte r tlie reign of 
Henry IV, it no longer sent its deputies to the slat es-general. 

If the city on the left side of the river neither extended its 
circuit nor inercasod its population, it began in the i6Lh century 
to be /illed with large inansion.s (hOlcls), and it s communi- 
cations with the right hank wen* n ndered easie r and mtire 
direct, when Ilen^' IV. constructed across the loue r end of the 
island of La Cite the Pont Ncuf, wUidi, tJiough r elaining its 
original name, is now the oldest bridge in Paris. C n llie right 
side of the river commerce and the progress of cei itralizatlon 
continued to attract new inhabitants, and old viJlag become 
suburbs were enclosed witjiin the line of a hasti oned first 
enceinte, tlio ramparts of Etienne Marcel being, how -ever, still 
left untouched. Altliough Louis XIH., except d uring Iris 
minority, rarely stayed much in Pari.i, he was sel dom long 
absent from it. His mother, Mary de’ Medici, built t ho palace 
of the Luxembourg, which, after being extended un der Louis 
Philippe, became the seat of the setiate. 

Louis XIII. finished, with the e.vception of the east em front,, 
the buildings enclosing the square (ourt of the Lo nvre, arnl 
carriefl on the w’ing which was to join the palace to the TtiilerievS . 
Queen Anne of Austria founded the Vul dc Grace, th s dome oi‘ 
which, afterwards painted on the interior by Mignarc I, remains 
one of the finest in Paris. Richelieu built for himself the Palais 
Royal, since restored, and rebuilt the ,Sorbonne, v\ here now 
stands his magnificent tomb by Girardon. The ish uul of St 
laiuis above Iji Cit^, till then occupied by gardens and meadows, 
became a populous parish, whose street.s were laid out i n straight 
lines, smd whose finest house.s still date from the 171! i century. 
Building also went on in the Quartier du Marai.s (f juarter of 
the marsh); and the whole of the Place Royale (now Place dcs 
Vosges), with its curious arcaded galleries, belongs lo his period. 
The church of St Paul and St J.ouis was built by t he Jesuits 
beside the ruins of the old Hotel St Paul ; the church of . 5 t Gervais 
recejved a fafade which lias become in our time to o famous. 
St Etienne du Mont and St Eustaclie were complet ?cl (in the 
latter case with the exception of the front). The beautiful 
Salic dcs Pas-Perdiis (Hall of l^ost Footsteps) wa.s added to 
the Palais de Justice. Besides these buildings ami extensions 
Paris wa.s indebted to Louis XIll. and his minister Richelieu 
for three important institutions — the royal printing j press in 
1620, the Jardin des Plantes in 1626, and the French Academy 
in 1635. The bishopric of Paris was separated froi n that of 
Sens and erected into an archbishopric in 1623, 

As memorials of Mazarin Paris still possesses the C oi’lege des 
Quatre-Nations, erected with one of his legacies im.-iii^diately 
after his death, and since appropriated to the Iiuiti tu te, and 
the palace which, enlarged in the 19111 century, wow accom- 
modates the national library. 

The stormy minority of Loui.s XIV. was spent at, fSt G srmiun 
and Paris, where the court was held at the Palais P.ovoL. The 
intrigues of the prince of ConcM, Cardinal dc R'ctz,^ an d (for 
a brief space) Turenne resulted in a siege of Paris, during which 
more epigrams than balls wep fired off; but the cannon of the 
Bastille, discharged by order of Mademoiselle de Montpe nsier, 
enabled Cond6 to enter the city. Bloody riots followed, and 
came to an end only with the exhaustion of the; populace and 


its voluntary submission to thd king* "Wiou^ Louis XIV* 
ceased to stay in Paris after he grew up^ ho did not neglect the 
work of embellishment. On the site of the fortifications of 
Etienne Marrcl, which during the previous hundred years had 
been gradually disappearing, he laid out the line of boulevards 
connecting the quarter of the Bastille with that of the Madeleine. 
Though he no longer inhabited the Louvre (and it never was 
again the seat of royalty), he caused the great colonnade to bo 
constructed after the plans of Claude Pcrrault. 'I'his immense 
and imposing bifade, 548 ft, long, has the defect of being quite 
out of harmony with the rest of the building, which it hides 
instead of introducing. The .same desire for effect, altogether 
irrespective of congruity, appears again in the observatory 
erected by the same Perrault, without the smallest consideration 
of the wise suggc.stions made by Cassini. The Place Vendome, 
the Place des Victoircs, the triumphal gates of St Denis and 
St Martin and several fountains, are also productions of the 
reign erf Louis XIY, The hospital of La Salpfitri^re, with its 
majest ii-ally .simple dome, was finished by J/iW‘ral Bruant. The 
Hotel des Invnlides, one of the fine.st inst iUilions of the grand 
moniii qiie, was also crtx'ted, with its chapel, between 1671 and 
1675, by Bruant; but it was reserved for the architect Hardouin 
Mansjirl to give to this imposing cdifico a complement worthy 
of its«rif : it was he who raised the dome, admirable alike for its 
propf irtions, for the excellent di.stribution of its ornaments, 
and for its gilded lantern, which rises 344 ft. above the ground. 
“ P’rivate persons," suy.s Voltaire, “ in imitation of their king, 
rai‘ ;ed a thousand splendid edifices. The number increased 
so greatly that from the neighbourhood of the Palais Royal 
m id of St Sulpice there were formed in Paris two new towns 
r nuch finer than the old one." All the aristocracy had not 
, thought fit to take up their residence at Versailles, and the 
I great geniuses of the century, Corneille, Racine, I^a Fontaine, 
Moliire, MaiUime dc vS^vign^*, had tlieir houses in Paris; there 
also was the Hotel dc Rambouillet, so famous in the literary 
history of the 171 fi century. 

The halls of the Palais Royal during the minority of Louis XV. 
were the scene of tlie excesses of the regency ; later on tlie king 
from time to time resided at the Tuileries, which henceforward 
came lo be ciustomarily regarded as the official sent of the 
monarchy. To the reign of J.,ouis XV. are due the rebuilding of 
the Palais Royal, the " Place " now called De la Coni'orde, the 
military school, tlie greater part of the church of Ste Genevieve, 
or Panlh6on (u masterpiece of the architect Soufflot), the church 
•of St Roch, llie palace of the Elys^e (now the residence of the 
presk lent of the republi('), the Palais Bourbon (w'ith the exception 
of the* fa^'ade), now occupied by the chambCT of deputies, and 
the mi nt, a majestic alld scholarly work by the architect Antoine, 

well as the rebuilding of the College de France. 

Louij J XVT, finished or vigorously carried on the works begun 
by his g Tandfather. He did not come to live in Paris till com- 
pelled b y the Revolution. That historical movement began 
indeed a\ Versailles on the 17th of June 1789, when the states- 
general w 'ere transformed into a con.stituent assembly; but the 
first act e )f violence which proved the starting-point of all its 
excesses > vas performed in Paris on the 14th of July 1789 
when Pari s inaugurated, with the capture of the Bastille, its 
" national guard,” organized and then commanded by the 
celebrated . I-a Fayette. At the same time the assassination 
of the last p rovost of the merchants, Jacques de Flessclles, gave 
the opportiu lity of establishing, with more extended powers, 
the Matn’g (1 uayoralty) of Pari.s, which was first occupied by 
Bailly, and so o.n became, under the title of commune, a political 
power capabl e of effectively counterbalancing the central 
authority.* 

Paris had at t hai time once more outgrown its limits. The 
quarter on the l>5ft side of the river had more than doubled 
its extent by the a« cccssion of the great monasteries, the faubourgs 
of St Germain i m ri St Marceau, the Jardin des Plantes, and 
^ Owing to the a rmed and organized revolutionary elements in 
the assemblies of t. be Sections, which enabled the revolutionary 
commune to direct a. td control popular imeutes. 
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the whole of Mont Ste Genevieve. The line of the’new enceinte 
is still marked by a circuit of boulevards passing from the 
Champs de Mars at Pont d’Austerlitz by Place de I’Enfer and 
Place d'ltalie. Similar enlargements, also marked out bjr a 
scries of boulevards, incorporated with the town on the right 
side of the faubourgs of St Antoine and Poissonni^re and the 
quarters of La Chaussde d’Antin and Chaillot. In 1784 was 
begun, instead of a line of fortifications, a simple customs-wall, 
with sixty propylaea or pavilions in a heavy but charac-teristic 
style, of which the finest are adorned with columns or pilasters 
like those of Paestnm, In front of the Place du Trone (now 
Place de la Nation), which formed as it were a facade for Paris 
on the east side, there were erected two lofty rostral columns 
bearing the statues of Philip Augustus and St Louis. Toward.s 
the west, the city front was the l*lace Louis XV. (Place de la 
ConcoRlc), preceded by the magnificent avenue of the Champs 
Elysies. Between the barriers of La Villctte and Pantin, 
where the highways for Flanders and Germany terminated, 
was built a monumental rotunda flanked on Ihe ground floor by 
four peristyles arranged as a Greek cross, and in the second 
storey lighted by low arcades supported by columns of the 
Paestum type. None of lliese works were completed till the 
time of the empire. It was also in the latter piirt of the reign 
of Louis XIV., and under the first republic, that the quarter of 
La ChauBS^e d’Antin was built. 

The history of Paris during the Revolutionary period is 
tlie history rather of France, and to a certain extent of the 
whole world (.see France : History) French Revolution; and 
the articles on the Jacobins and other clubs). During the 
Consulate hardly anything of note took place at Paris except 
the explosion of the infernal machine directed against Bonaparte 
on the 24th of December 1800. 

The coronation of Napoleon by Pope Pius VII. was celebrated 
in Notre Dame on the 2nd of December 1804. Eight years 
later, during the Russian campaign, the conspiracy of General 
Malet, happily suppressed, was on the point of letting loose on 
all France a dreadful ci\'il war. I'hc enqilrc, however, w’as 
then on the wane, and Paris was witness of its fall when, after 
a battle on the heights of Montmartre and at the barricrc de 
CUchy, the city was obliged to surrender to the allies on the 
30th of March 1814, 

For the next two months the city was in the occupation of 
the allies and witnessed a hitherto unique assemidy of sovereigns 
and statesmen. Their deliberations issued on the 3olh <»f May 
1814 in the first treaty of Paris (see Paris, Treaties of, below). 
So far as the city itself was coinerned, the only permanent 
loss that it suffered through tlie occupation was that of the art 
treasures with which Napoleon had enriched it at the expense 
of other capitals; among these were rnriny paintings and pieces 
of statuary from the T.ouvre, and the famous bronze horse.s 
from Venire, which were taken down from the triumphal arch 
of the Carrousel and restored to the fa<;nde of St Mark's. The 
expressed determination of Bliichcr and his Prussians to blow 
up the Pont de Ji^na, built to commemorate Napoleon’s crush- 
ing victory of 1806, was frustrated by the vigorous intervention 
of Wellington and of the emperor Alexander I. 

Paris under the Restoration witnessed the revival of religious 
ceremonials to which it had long been unaccustomed, notably 
the great Corptis Christi procession, in which the king himself 
carried a candle. Then came Napoleon’s return from Elba 
(March 1815) and the interlude of the Hundred Days. After 
Waterloo, though there was fighting round Paris, there was 
no effort to defend the city against the allied armies; for the 
Parisians had grown thoroughly weary of Napoleon, and Louis 
XVIIL, thovigh he returned “ in the baggage train of the 
enemy,” was received by the populace with rapturous acclama- 
tion (see LouJS XVIII.). The second treaty of Paris was 
signed on the 20th of November of the skme year (see below). 
It left France in the occupation of 150,000 foreign troops, 
and the crown and government under the tutelage of a committee 
of representatives of the foreign great powers in Paris. 

Paris now became the centre of the royalist reaction, and of 


a political proscription which reflected, though without ifb 
popular excesses, tlie White Terror of the Souths The moat 
conspicuous event of this time was the tragedy of the trial 
and execution of Marshal Ney {q.v.). For tJbe rest, the only 
event of note that occurred in Paris under Louis XVJII. wafi 
the assassination of the duke of Berry by Louvel on the i^th 
of February 1820. Ten years later the revolution of 1830,^ 
splendidly commemorated by the Column of July in Plane 
de la Bastilc, put Charles X. to flight and inaugurated the 
reign of Louis Philippe, a troublous period which was closed by 
the revolution of 1848 and a now republic. It was this reign, 
however, that surrounded Paris with bastioned fortifications 
with ditches and detached forts, the outcome of the warlike fever 
aroused by the exclusion of France from the treaty of Tendon 
of 1840 (see Mp:hemet Ali). The republic of 1848 brought no 
greater quiet to the city than did the reign of Louis Philippe. 
'ITie most terrible insurrection was that of the 23rd-26th of 
June 1848, distinguished by the devotion and heroic death of 
the Archbishop Afire. It was quelled by General Cavaignac, 
who then for some months held the exeeutive power. Prince 
I.ouis Napoleon next became president of the republic, and after 
dissolving tlie chamber of deputies on the 2nd of December 
1851, caused himself to be proclaimed emperor just a year 
laterj 

The second empire completed that material transformation 
of Paris which had already been begun at tlie fall of the ancient 
monarchy. First came numerous cases of destruction and 
demolition caused by the supjiression of the old monasteries 
and of many parish churchcR. A number of medieval buildings, 
civil or military, were cleared away for the sake of regularity 
of plan and improvements in the pulilic streets, or to satisfy 
the taste ot the owners, who thought more of their comfort 
or profit th.^n of the historic interest of their old mansions or 
houses. 

It was under the first empire that the new series of improve- 
ments were inaugurated which liavo made J*aris a modern city. 
Napoleon liegan the Rue de RivoH, built along this street the 
wing intended to connect the IHiilerics with the Louvre, erected 
in front of the court of the Tuilcries the triumphal arch of the 
( arrousrl, in imitation of tlint of Septimius Severus at Rome. 
In the middle of the Place Vendfime was reared, on the model of 
Trajan’s column, the column of the Grand Army, surmounted 
by the statue of the emperor. To immortalize this same Grand 
Army he ordered from the architect IHerre Vignon a Temple of 
Victory, which without changing the form of its (.'orinthian 
peristyle lias become the church of the M.adeleine; the entrance 
to the avenue of the f'hamps Jilysees was spanned by the vast 
triumphal arch De I’Etoile (of the slur), which owes its celebrity 
not only to its colossal dimensions and its magnificent situation, 
but also to one of the four subjects sculptured upon its faces 
— the Chant du diport or Marseillaise, one of the masterpieces of 
Rude and of modern sculpture. Another masterpiece was 
executed by David of Angers — ^the pediment of the Pantheon, 
not less famous than Soufflot’s dome. The museum of the 
Louvre, founded by decree of the Convention on the 27th of 
July 1793, was organized and considerably enlarged; that of 
the Luxembourg was created in 1805, but was not appropriated 
exclusively to modem artists till under the Restoration. The 
Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers, due to the Convention, 
received also considerable additions in the old priory or abbey 
of St Martin des Champs, wdierc the council of the Five Hundred 
had installed it in 1798. 

Under the Restoration and under the government of July 
many new buildings w’cre erected; but, with the exception of 
the Bourse, constructed by the architects Brongniart and 
Labarre, and the colonnade of the Chamber of Deputies, these 
are of interest not so much for their size as for the new artistic 
tendencies affected in their architecture. People had grown 
weary of the eternal Graeco-Roman compilations rendered 

1 Notable in the history of the city for {he discovery by the 
populace of .the effectiveness of b.'irricades against rognlat troops. 
These had been last used in the I^tonde. 
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fashionable by the Renaissance, and reduced under the empire 
to mere imitations, in producing which all inspiration was 
repressed. The necessity of being rational in architecture, 
and of taking full account of practical wants, wtis recognized; 
and more suggestive and plastic models were sought in the past. 
These were to be found, it was believed, in Greece; and in conse- 
quence the government under Louis Philippe saw itself obliged 
to found the French school at Athens, in order to allow young 
artists to study t’lcir favourite types on the spot. In the 
case of churches it was deemed judicious to revive the Christian 
basilicas of the first centuries, as at Notre Dame de Lorettc and 
St Vincent do Paul; and a little later to bring in again the 
styles of the middle ages, as in the ogival cliurch of St Clotilde. 

Old buildings were also the object of labours more or less 
important. The Place dc la Concorde was altered in various 
ways, and adornetl witli eight statues of towns and with two 
fountains; on the 25th of October 1836 the Egyptian obelisk, 
brought at great expense from Lu.xor, was erected in the centre. 
The general restoration of the cathedral of Notre Dame was 
voted by the Chamber in 1845, and entrusted to Viollet-lc-Duc; 
and the palace of the Luxembourg and the Hotel dc Villc were 
considerably enlarged at the same time, in the style of the 
existing edifices. 

But the great transformer of Paris in modern times was 
Napoleon HI. To him or to his reign we owe the Grand Op^ra, 
the masterpiec'c of the architect Gamier; the new Hotel-Dicu; 
the finishing of the galleries which complete the I.ouvre ami 
connect it with the Tuileries; the extension of the Palais cle 
Justice and its new front on the old Place Dauphine ; the tribunal 
of commerce; the central markets; several of the finest railway 
stations; the viaduct at Autcuil; the churches of La Trinit6, 
St Augustin, St Ambroise, St Fran9ois Xavier, Belleville, 
MiJnilmontant, &c. l''or the first international Paris exhibition 
(that of 1855) was constructed the “palace of indu.stry the , 
enlargement of Uie national library was commenced; the I 
museum of French antiquities was created by the savant Du 
Sommerard, and installed in the old “ h6tel built at the end 
of the 15th century for the abbots of Cluny. 

All tliis is but the smallest part of the memorials which 
Napoleon III. left of his presence. Not only was the city 
traversed in all directions by new thoroughfares, ond sumptuous 
houses raised or restored in every quarter, but the line of the 
fortifications was made in 1859 the Umit of the city. The area 
was thus doubled, extending to 7450 hectares or 18,410 acres, 
insteatl of 3402 hectares or 8407 acres. It was otherwise with 
the population; to the 1,200,000 inhabitants which Paris pos- 
sessed in 1858 the incoiporation of the suburban zone only 
added 600,000. ^ ! 

Paris had to pay dear for its growth and prosperity under | 
the second empire. This government, which, by straightening 
and widening the streets, thought it had effectually guarded 
against tlie attempts of its internal enemies, had not suliiciently 
d^ended itself from external attack, and at the first reverses 
of 1870 Paris found itself prepared to overthrow the empire, 
but by no means able to hold out against the approaching 
Prussians. 

The two sieges of Paris in 1870-71 are among the most 
dramatic episodes of its history. The first siege began on the 
19th of September 1870, with the occupati<m by the Germans 
of the heights on the left side of the river and the irapture of 
the unfinished redoubt of Chatillon. Two days later the invest- 
ment was complete. General I'rochu, head of tlie I'rcntb 
government and governor of the city, had under his command 
400,000 men — a force which ouglit to have been able to hold 
out against the 240,000 Germans by whom it was be.sicgcd, 
had it not been composed for the most part of hurried levies of 
raw soldiers witli inexperienced officers, and of national guards 
who, never having been subjected to strict militaiy di.scipline, 
were a source of weakness rather than of strength. T'he guards, 
it is true, displayed a certain warlike spirit, but it was for the 
sole purpose of exciting disorder. Open revolt broke out on 
'the 31st of October; it was suppressed, but increased the 


demoralization of the besieged and the demands of the Prussians. 
The partial successes which the French obtained in engagements 
on both sides of the river were rendered useless by the (Armans 
recapturing all the best positions; the severity of winter told 
heavily on the garrison, and the armies in the provinces which 
were to liave co-operated with it were held in check by the 
Germans in the west and south. In obedience to public opinion 
a great sortie was undertaken; tliis. in fact, was tlie only alter- 
native to a surrender; for, the empire having organized every- 
thing in expectation of victory end not of disaster, Paris, 
insufficiently provisioned for the increase of population caused 
by the influx of refugees, was already suffering the horrors of 
famine. Accidental circumstancc.s combined with the indecision 
of the leaders to render the enterprise a, failure. Despatches 
sent by balloon to the army of tlie Loire instructing it to make 
a diversion reached their destination too late; the bridge of 
Champigny over the Marne could not be constructed in time; 
the most advantageous positions remained in the hands of the 
Germans; and on the 2nd and 3rd of December the French 
abandoned the poskions they had seized on the 29th and 30th 
of November. Another sortie made towards the north on the 
2ist of December was repulsed, and the besieged lost the Avron 
plateau, the key to the positions which they still held on that 
side. The bombardment began on the 17111 of December, 
and great damage was done to the forts on the left of the Seine, 
especially those of Vanves and Issy, directly commanded by 
the Chdlillon battery. A third and last sortie (which proved 
fatal to Regnault the painter) was attempted in January 1871, 
but resulted in hopeless retreat. An armistice was signetl 
on the 27th of January, the capitulation on the 28th. The 
rcviirtualling of the city was not accomplished without much 
diffwiilty, in spitiJ of the generous rivalry of foreign nations 
(London alone sending provisions to the value of £80,000). 

On the ist of March the Germans entered Paris. 'I'his event, 
which marked the close of the siege, was at the same time the 
first preparation for the " commune ” ; for the national guard, 
taking advantage of the general confinsion and the powerlessness 
of the regular army, carried a number of cannon to the heights 
of Montmartre and Belleville under pretext of saving them. 
President Tliicrs appreciating the danger, attempted on the 
iSth of March to remove the ordnance; his action was the signal 
of an insurrection which, successful from the first, initiated 
a scries of terrible outrages by the murder of the two generals, 
Lec-omte and Thomas. The government, afraid of the defection 
of the troops, who w'cre demoralized by failure and suffering, 
had evacuated the forts on the left side of the river and con- 
centrated the army at Versailles (the forts on the right side 
were .still to be held for some time by the Germans). Mont 
Valerien happily remained in the hands of the government 
and became the pivot of the attack during the second siege. 
All the sorties made by the insurgents in the direction of Ver- 
sailles (where the National Assembly was in session from the 
20th of March) proved unsuccessful, and cost them two of tlieir 
improvised leaders — Generals Flourens and Duval. The in- 
capacity and mutual hatred of their chiefs rendered all 
organization and durable resistance impo.ssible. On Sunday 
the 2ist of May the government forces, cximmanded by Marshal 
MacMahon, having already captured the forts on the right side 
of the river, made their way within the walls; but they had 
still to fight hard from barricade to barricade before they were 
masters of the city; Belleville, the special Red Republican 
quarter, was not assaulted and taken till Friday. Meanwhile 
the communists were committing the most horrible excesses ; 
the archbishop of Paris (Georges Darlioy, President 

Bonjean, priests, magistrates, journalists and private individuals, 
whom they hail seized as hostages, were shot in batches in the 
prisons; and a scheme of destruction was ruthlessly carried 
into effect by men and women with cases of petroleum {pitroleurs 
and pitroleuses). The Hotel de Villc, the Palais de Justice, 
the Tuileries, the Ministry of Finance, tlie palace of the Legion 
of Honour, that of the Council of State, part of the Rue de 
Rivoli, &c., were ravaged by the flames; barrels of gunpowder 
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were placed in Notre Dame and the Pantheon, ready to blow 
up the buildings; and the whole city would have been in»;olved 
in ruin if the national troops had not gained a last and iTowning 
victory in the neighbourhood of La Roquette and P^re-la-Chaise 
on tlie 28th of May. Besides the large number of insurgents 
who, taken in arms, were pitilessly shot, others were afterwards 
condemned to death, to penal servitude, to transportation ; and 
the survivors only obtained their liberty by the decree of 1870. 

From this double trial Paris emerged diminished and almost 
robbed of its dignity as capital; for the parliamentary assemblies 
and the government went to sit at Versailles. For a little it 
was thought that the city would not recover from the blow 
which had fallen on it. All came back, however — confidence, 
prosperity, and, along with that, increasing growth of population 
and the execution of great public works. The Hotel de Ville was 
rebuilt, the school of medicine adorned with an imposing facade, 
a vast school of pharmacy established in the old gardens of 
the Luxembourg, and boulevards completed. The exhibition 
of 1878 was more marvellous than those of 1855 and 1867, and 
left a lasting memorial — ^the palace of the Trocad< 5 ro. And 
the chambers in 1879 considered quiet sufficiently restored to 
take possession of their customary quarters in the Palais Bourbon 
and the Luxembourg. (A. S.-f. ; W. A. P.) 

The Universal Exhibition of 1878, destined to show Pairope 
that France had recovered her material prosperity aiul moral’ 
power, attracted a large concotjrse. The number of admissions 
was about 13,000,000. A grand fete, full of gaiety and enthu- 
siasm, was held on the 30th of Juno. This was the first public 
rejoicing since the war. The terrible winter of 187^^-1880 wa.s 
the severest of llie century; the Seine, entirely Iruzen, rc.sembleil 
a sea of ice. The 14th of July, the anni\-cr:.iary of the taking 
of the Bastille, was adopted as the Frcncli national holiday and 
celebrated for the first time in 1880. A grand mililar}- review 
was held in the liois de Boulogne, at which President Grevy 
distributed flags to all the regiments of tlie army. On the 
17th of March 1881 a national loan of a thousand million francs 
was issued for the purpose of executing important public works. 
This loan was covered fifteen times, Paris alone subscribing 
for ten thousand millions. At the time of the Icgi.slative 
elections, on the 2isL of August and the 4th of September 1881, 
several tumult.s occurred in the Belleville district, Gambctta, who 
was a candidate in the two wards of tliat distri<'t vainly tried 
to address the electors. The great orator die<l in the following 
ye.ar, on the 31st of December, from the effects of an accident, 
and iiis funeral, celebrated in Paris at the expense of the State, 
was attended by an immense gathering. A slight J.egitimi.st 
agitation followed ( 5 ambelta’s death. An unfortunate event 
occurred on the 29th of September 1883, the day when the 
king of Spain, Alphonso XII., returned from his visit to BtTlin, 
where he had re^'iewed the X5th regiment of Pru.ssian Uhlans, 
of which he was the honorary colonel, llic cries of “ Down 
with the Ulilan ! ” w'ith which he was greeted by the Paris 
crow'd, gave rise to serious diplomatic incidents. On the 26th 
of May 1885 the following decree was rendered : “ The Pantheon 
is restored to its primitive and legal destination. 'I’he remains 
f)f the great men who have merited national recognition will 
be disposed therein.” But it was only on the 4th of August 
1899 that the ashes of Lazarc Carnot, Hochc, Marccau, Lat^iur 
d’Ativcrgne and Baudin were solemnly transported to the 
Pantheon. Victor Hugo's funeral was celebrated on the 1st of 
June 1885, and by an urgency vote they were made national 
obsequies. It was decided that the corpse should be exposed 
one day and one night under the Arc dc Triomphe, veiled with 
an immense crape. A few days before, upon the occa.sion of 
the anniversary of the fall of the Commune, a tumultuous 
political manifestation had been made in front of the tomb of 
the Communists buried in Pdre Lachaise cemetery. 

In 1886 the Monarchists renewed their political demonstra- 
tions; the most important one was the rcix’ption given by the 
Count of Paris at the Galliera mansion on the occasion of the 
marriage of his daughter with the King of Portugal. The 
Count of Paris had invited to this reception all the foreign j 


ambassadors, and some disturbance having taken place, the 
tTiamber of Deputies, on the iith of June 1886, voted a law 
interdicting sojourn upon French territory to the Orleanist 
and Bonapartist pretenders to the’ throne of France, and also 
to their direct heirs. At that epoch Paris was in a state of 
notation and discontent, and t-arious catastrophe.^ occurred. 
Finst of all came the disastrous bankruptcy of a large financial 
concern railed the Union Gcniralc; then the scandal concerning 
the traffic in decorations, in wliich M. 'Wilson, son-in-law of 
M. Jules Grevy, was compromised, and which eventually led 
to the resignation of the President; finally the deplorable 
Panama affair profoundly enerv'ated the Pari.sians, and made 
them feel the necessity of .shouting for a military master, some 
adventurer who would promise them a revenge. All this led 
to Boulangism. It was by wild acclamations and frantic shouts 
that General Boulanger was greeted, first at the review of the 
army on the i4lh of July, then two days later at the opening 
of the Military Club, afterwards at the Winter Circus, where 
the Patriots’ League held a mass meeting under the presidency 
of Paul Deroulcdc, and finally, on the 8th of July, at an immense 
demon-stration at the l.yons railw'uy station, when “ le brav' 
G^niVal ” left Paris to take command of the 13th army corps 
at Clermont Ferrand. Popular refrains w'ere sung in llie streets 
in the midst of immen.so excitement on the 27th of January 
1889 at llic time of the election of General Boulanger as deputy 
for the Seine department. A majority of 80,000 votes had 
iin'esled him with an immense moral authority, and he appeared 
as though elected as the candidate of the entire country; but 
lie larked the necessary audacity to complete his triumph, and 
the government having derided to proseeaite him for con.spiracy 
against the .se<'unty of the stale, before the Senate acting as 
a High Court of Justice, he fled with his aci'omplices, Rochefort 
.and J)illon. Ali three were condemned by default, on the 
14th of August, to iuiprisonment in a fortified cn(‘]o.sure. 

Other cvcaits had also troubled this astonishing interlude 
of Boulangism. On the 23rd of February 1887 a terrible fire 
destroyed the Op6ra Comique during a performance, and a 
great many of the audience perished in the flames. 'I'he first 
performance of Lahenyjvi, whic'h took place at the Eden Theatre 
on tlie 1st of May 1887, was also the cause of street rioting. 
Jn t888 there were sc^'eral strikes. That of the day labourers, 
which lasted more than a month, occasioned violent scemes, 
owing to the sudden death of Emile Eudes, a Communist, 
while he was speaking in fa^’our of the strike at a public meeting. 
On the 2nd of December the^re were manifestations in memory 
of Baudin, a rejiresentatiee of the people, killed upon the 
barricades in 1851 while fighting in the defence of the Republic;. 
But a calm finally came, and then the Parisians thought only 
of celebrating 'the centenary of the Revolution of 1789 by a 
universal c.xliibilion. This exhibition contained a profusion 
of marvels such as had ne^'er before been seen, and indicated 
what enormous induslrial progress had been accomplished. 
.Sadi Carnot, who had .succ'ceded M. Jules Gr^ty as President 
of the Republic on the 3rd of December 1887, officially opened 
the exhibition on the 6lh of May 1889. Numerous f6lc.s 
were held in the grounds while the exhibition lasted. The 
Eiffel Tower and the illuminated fountains enraptured the 
cTowd of visitors, while the Rue du Cairc, with its Egyptian 
donkey-drivers, obtained a prodigious sia-ecss. Most of the 
nations w'ere represented at this exhibition. Germany alone 
confined her co-operation to the display of some paintings. 
I'hc Shah of Persia, in honour of whom splendid fetes were 
orj'anized, and the King of Grcere, the Prince of Wales, the 
J^jrd Mayor of London, .several Rn.s.sian grand dukes, Annamite, 
'riinisian, Moorish, Egyptian and African princes .succe.ssively 
visited the Exhibition. There were 30,000.000 visitors. On 
the i8th of August a banquet was given in the Palais de 
rindustrie by the Paris Municipal Council to all the mayors 
in France, and 15,000 of these officials were present. 1 

In 1890 the duke of Orleans, having attained his majority, 
came to Paris to dniw for military service with the youngest 
conscripts of his dass. He was arrested, and placed, first in 
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the Conciergeric, and later io the prison at Clairvaux, but was 
released after a few months’ incarceration. 'ITie following 
ye^U^s were remarkable for more strikes and several demonstra- 
tions by tlie students, which led in 1393 to conflicts with the 
police, in one of which a student was killed. On the 17th of 
October an enthusiastic welcome was extended to Admiral 
Avellan and the Russian sailors upon their arrival in Paris. 
It was about this time that dynamite began to be used by the 
Anarchists. After Ravachol, who commenced the sinister 
exploits of the “ propaganda by acts,” it was Vaillant who threw 
a bomb into the “ Temple of the Laws ” on the 9th of December 
1893, and wounded fcM:ty-six deputies. Then there was a 
succe.ssion of these attacks during the two following montlis, 
for Ravachol and Vaillant had found emulators. Henry 
scattered fright and death among the peaceable cu-stomers 
of a brasserie, while bombs were thrown into the doorways and 
staircases of houses inhabited by wealthy people. Upon the 
steps of live Madeleine (.'hurch, Parvels, who was already the 
author of twcj dynamite plots, was struck down by the destruc- 
tive macliine that he was about to throw into the body' of the 
church. Laurent Tailha<le himself, who Iwid celebrated with 
his pen the beauty of Vaillant’s gesture, wa.s sub-sequently 
wounded by dynamite thrown into the Cafe Foy, where he 
was lunching. 

The visit of the emperor and empress of Russia, on the 
5th, 6th and 7th of October 1896, was celebrated by incom- 
parable fetes, 'f'he Rue de la Paix was decorated with ropes 
and sails, stretched across the street like the rigging of a vast 
vessel, in honour of the Russian sailors. Nothing could be seen 
anywhere except Hags, cockades and badges formed of the 
<'olours of the two friendly nations. In the evening tliere were 
open-air balls, with farandoles and orche.stras at all the street 
corners. Popular cnthu.sia.sm wiis again miinife.stcd on the 
31st of August, when President Faure returned from his visit 
to the Russian <'ourt. On the 4th of May 1897 the terrible 
conflagration at the Charity Uazaar in the Rue Jean Goujon 
threw into mourning one hundred and forty families of the 
nobility or the aristocracy of Paris, and spread sorrow among 
the class always considerate in its benevolence. Then all minds 
were again troubled and disturbances occurred in the streets for 
more than two years over the Dreyfus case, dividing the French 
people into two camps. 

President Faure died .suddenly on the i8th of Febru.iry 1899. 
The very day of his funeral, Paul Deroulede and Marcel Habert 
tried to make a coup d'itat by urging General Roget to lead 
liis troops, which ha<J formed part of the guard of honour at 
the obsequies, again.st tlie JClysee. Inunediately arrested and 
put on trial, D^roulddc and Habert were acquitted by a 
timorous jury. 

M. Emile Loubet, Prc.sident of the Senate, was cho.scn 
successor to M. Felix Faure. Upon his returrx to Paris from 
the Versailles Congress, where he had been elected President 
of the FrcneJi Republic, he was greeted by hisses ami cries of 
“ Panama 1 ” cries in no wise justifiable, Some time afterwards, 
Jules Guerin, by a desperate resistance against a summons of 
the police to give himself up, made the public believe for two 
months in the existence of an impregnable fortress in the Rue 
Chabrol, in the very centre of Paris. On the 4th of June there 
was a great scandal at the Auteuil R.aces, which President Loubet 
bad been, acconling to custom, invited to attend. He was 
insulted and struck by Raron de Christiani, who was encouraged 
by the young royalists of the “ (Fillets Blancs ” Association. 
A week later, the extrat)rdinary and excessive police measures 
taken to prevent a disturbance at the Grand Phx occasioned 
the downfall of the Dupuy ministry. M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
then formed a cabinet, himself becoming president of the 
council. The new premier immediately took energetic measures 
against the enemies of the Republic. Comprotnising documents 
found in various domiciliary searches made among the Monan'h- 
ists and Nationalists formed the basis of prosecutions before the 
High CcniTt tiS Justice. The trial resulted in the condemnation 
of Jules Gu6rin to a term of imprisonment^ and the banishment 


of Paul Deroulede, Mara'J Habert, Andr6 Buffet and the 
Marquis dc Lur Saluces, thereby ridding France of all these 

E romoters of disorder, and opening a new era of peace, which 
usted throughout the Universal Exhibition of 1900. 

This exhibition i:ovcred an enormous .space, including the 
slope of the 'I’rocad^ro, the Champ de Mars, the E.splanade of 
the Invalides and botli sides of the Seine bordered by the 
Rue de I’aris and the Rue dcs Nations. Seen from the new 
Alexandre III. bridge, the spectacle was as fairy-like as a stage 
setting. Close beside, at tlie left, were tlie palaces of the different 
nations, each one showi^ its characteristic architecture, and 
all being of an astonishing diversity. To the right were the 
pavilion of the city of Pari-s and the enormous greenhouses, and 
m the distance Old Paris, so picturesquely constructed by 
Robida. In short, exotic edifices and .scintillating cupolas 
arose with unparalleled profusion, creating in the heart of 
Paris a veritable tdty of dreams and illusion. The mo.st distant 
countries sent their art treasures or the marvels of their industry. 
The nurnber of visitors was 51,000,000, and the personages 
of mark included the Shah of Persia, tlie King of Sweden, tho 
King of the Belgians and the King of Greece, all of whom were 
succcs.sively the guests of France. On the 22nd of September 
22,000 mayors accepted the in\'ilation to the banquet offered 
in their honour by Pre.sident Loubet, and thus solemnly 
affirmed their Republican faith. This atlmirably organized 
banquet was spread in the Tuileries Gardens. The exhibition 
of 1900, a brilliant epilogue of the closing century, was a grand 
manifestation of universal concord, of the union of peoples by 
art, .science, industry, all branches of human genius, (Dii B.) 

The bibliography of the history of Paris is iniinunsc, and it must 
suffice here, so far as authorities on the medieval period are conc»’rnctl, 
to refer to the long list of works, &c., given by Ulysse Chevalier 
in his Repertoire des sources historiques du trrpyen dge, topo-biblio- 
graphic (Montbfliard, igo.yl, pp. nuj-tzcyo. See also Lacombe, 
Bibliographic parisicnm, tableaux de rucettrs, 1600 -/SS'o (Paris, 
1886), and Pcssard, Nouveau diet, hist, de Parts (i<)o.t). Of geuerai 
works may Iw mcnlionecl specially J. CX Dulaure, Hist, physique, 
civile ct morale de Paris (1021; new ed. continued by Leynadicr 
and Roc(*ie*ttc, 187.^; Paul Bobiquet, Hist, municipale de Paris, 
up to Henry IV. (1880-1904) ; J, l..cbeuf, Hist, dc la vtlle et Ue tout 1$ 
dioccsc de Paris (Paris, 1754-1758; new cd. revised ami enlarged, 
by H. Cocheris, i8(>t-i807); ana the Hist, ginhale de Paris, pub- 
lished under the authority of l»hc municipalit^y, of which vol, xxxix. 
was issued in 1906. ImiK>rtant special works on later periods are 
W. A. Schmidt, Pariser Zustdnde wdhrend dcr Revolutionseeit, 
tfS^iSoo (Jena, 1874-1876; French trans., Pans pendant la rivolu- 
tion, by P. Viollel. 18H0-1894), and Tableaux de la revolution 
francaise (Leii)7iK, 18O7-1870); F. Aulard, Collection de documents 
relatifs h I’ hist, de Pans pendant la rivolution (1889-1963); Lanzac 
de I.aborie, Paris sous Napolion (1905); Simoml, Pam de jSoo d 
/goo (1902); Cilleuls, Hist, de I' administration parisienne au xix*"* 

siccle (1900), 

PARIS, TREATIES OF (1814-1815). Among the very many 
treaties and conventions .signed at Paris tliose which bear the 
title of ” treaties of Paris ” par excellence are the two sets of 
treaties, both of the highest importance in the history of the 
international politics of Europe and the formation of its public 
law, signed in Paris on the 30th of May 1814 and the 20th of 
November 1815. The first embodied tlie abortive attempt 
made by the Allies and Louis XVIII. of France to re-establish 
lasting peace in Europe after the first abdication of Napoleon 
at Fontainebleau on the nth of April 1814. 'Hie second 
contained the penal and cautionary measures which the Allies 
found it necessary to impose when the practically unopposed 
return of Napoleon from Elba, and his resumption of power, 
had proved the weakness of the Bourbon monarchy, (See 
Europe ; History.) 

The treaty of the 30th of May 18x4 and the secret treaty 
which accompanied it, were signed by Talleyrand for France; 
by Lords Castlereagh, Aberdeen and Cathcaft for Great Britain; 
by Counts Rasumovski and Nesselrode for Russia; by Prince 
Metternich and Count Stadion for Austria; and by Baron 
Hardenberg and W. von Humboldt for Prussia. Sweden and 
Portugal adhered later, and Spain adhered on the ;»oth of July 
to the public treaty, to which there were in all eigjlit signatories. 
It is this public treaty which is known as the first treaty of Paris^ 
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It was signed in eight instruments identical in substance. The- 
Allies, who appear as acting in the most friendly co-operation 
with Louis XVIII., declare that their aim is to establish a lasting 
peace based on a just distribution of forces among the powers, 
and that as France has returned to ** the paternal government 
of her kings ” they no longer think it necessary to exact those 
guarantees which they had been regretfully compelled to insist on 
from her late government. The preamble is more than a flourish 
of diplomatic humanity; for the treaty is extraordinarily favour- 
able to France. Putting aside as much of the treaty as is 
common form, and minute details for which the text must be 
consulted, it secured her in the possession of all the territory 
she held in Europe on the ist of Januaiy 1792 (Art. 11 .); it 
restored her colonies, except Tobago, Santa Lucia, lie de France 
(Mauritius), Rodrigue:s, and the Seychelles, surrendered to Eng- 
land and the part of San Domingo formerly Spanish, which was 
to return to Spain (Art. Vlll.). Sweden resigned her claim on 
Guadaloupe (Art. IX.); Portugal resigned French Guiana 
(Art. X.). The rectifications of the European frontier of France 
arc detailed in the eight subsections of Art. III. They were 
valuable. France obtained (1) a piece of territory south of 
Mons; (3 and 3) a larger piece around Philippeville, on the 
Sambre and Meuse; (4) a rectification including Sarrelouis; 
(5) a piece of land to connect the formerly isolated fortress of 
Landau with her own dominions; (6) a better frontier on the 
east at Doubes; (7) a better frontier as against Geneva; (8) the 
subprefectures of Annecy and Chamb^ry (Savoy). By the 
same article she secured all t^ie German enclaves in Alsace, 
Avignon, the Vemiissin and Montbeliard. Art. VI. secured 
Holland to the house of Massau, with an addition of territory, 
not defined in this instrument; asserted the independence, and 
right to federate of the German states, and the full sovereignty 
of all the states of Italy outside of the Italian dominioas 
of Austria. Art. VII. gave Malta to Great Britain. By Art. 
XV. France was to retain two-thirds of all warships and naval 
stores existing in ports which had belonged to the empire of 
Napoleon, but were outside the borders of France, with exception 
of the Dutch ships. Arts. XVIII. to XXXI. dealt with 
pecuniary claims, return of documents, renunciation of all 
claims for compensation, &c. By Art. XXXII. the powers 
bind themselves to meet at Vienna within two months to arrange 
a final settlement of Europe. Additional articles provided for 
the settlement of pecuniary claims in the late grand-diu hy of 
Warsaw, for the abrogation of treaties signed with Prussia 
since the Peace of Basel. By her additional artieJe with Great 
Britain, France undertook to suppress the slave trade witliin 
five years, and to help to bring about its general .suppression. 

The separate and secret articles of the treaty (or “ Secret 
Treaty ” as they arc commonly called) were meant to bind 
France to agree in principle to the readjustments and allotments 
of territory and population to be made at the approaching 
Congress of Vienna {q.v.). 

The treaties of the 20th of November 1815 and their dependent 
instruments, were signed in very different circumstances. The 
representative of France was the due de Richelieu; Great 
Britain was represented by Castlereagh and Wellington; Austria 
by Mctternich and Count Wessenberg; Prussia by Hardenberg 
and W. von Humboldt; Russia by Rasumov.ski and Capo 
d'lstria. The preamble stated the altered spirit and purjjose of 
the Allies. It insisted that, as the powers had saved France 
and Europe from Napoleon’s last adventure, they were entitled 
to compensation and security for tlic future. They had decided 
to exact indemnities, partly pecuniary and partly territorial, 
such as could be exacted without injuring the essential interest of 
France. The territorial penalty imposed was moderate. France 
retained the enclaves she had secured by the previous treaty. 
She had to resign lier gains on the north and eastern frontier, 
to surrender Philippeville, Marienbouig, Bouillon, Sarrelouis 
and Landau, to cede certain territories to Geneva, and she 
lost Annecy and Chamb^ry. The standard taken was the 
frontier of 1790 (Art. f.). By Art. III. .she agreed to di.smantle 
the fortress of Huningen near Basel. The most grievous articles 
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of the treaty are those which irapo.scd the payment of an in- 
demnity, and the occupation of a part of French territory as 
security for payment. Art. IV. fixed the indemnity at 
700,000,000 frs. Art. V. fixed the strength of the army of 
occupation at 150,000 under a commander-m-chief to, bie, named 
by the powers, and specified the fortresses it was to hold in the 
north and nortli-east of France. The period of occupation was 
limited to five yeans, but might be reduced to three. AU pro- 
visions of the treaty of the 30th of May 1814, and of the Final 
Act of the Congress of Vienna not expressly revoked were to 
remain in force. By an additional article the powers agreed to join 
Great Britain in suppressing the slave trade. Certain complimen- 
tary instruments were attached to the treaty, (i) A separate 
article with Russia in regard to pccunia^ claims in Poland. 
(2) A convention as to paymentofindemnity under Art. IV. (3) 
Convention as to the occupation and the rationing of the foreign 
troops. (4) A convention as to settlement of claim.s of British 
bondholders. The retrocession of the colonies was made 
dependent on the partial settlement of these claims, (5) A 
convention to arrange for settlement of claims under Art. 
XIX., &c., of the treaty of Uie 30th of May 1814. 

On the day of the signing of the second treaty of Paris, a 
treaty of alliance, commonly spoken of as the treaty of the 30 th 
of November 1815, was signed in Paris by Great Britain, Austria, 
Russia and Prussia. It contained six articles. The. first declared 
the determination of the Allies to enforce the treaty signed with 
France; the .second, third and fourth reaffirmed their determina- 
tion to exclude the Bonaparte family from the throne, and 
specified the measures they were prepared to take to support 
one another. The fiftli declared that the alliance for the 
purposes stated would continue when the five year.s’ occupation 
of France was ended. The sixth article staled that in order 
to facilitate and assure the execution of the present treaty, the 
High Contracting Parties had decided to l\old periodical meetings 
of the sovereigns or their ministers, for the examination of 
such measures as appeared to be salutary for the repose and 
prosperity of their peoples and the maintenance of tl\e peace 
of Europe. It was m accordance witli this last article tliat the 
congresses of Aix-la-chapelle (1818), Troppau (1820), Laibach 
(1821), and Verona (1822) were held (see Europe: History), 

Biblk)GR\piiy.— Sec Sir E. Hcrtsict, The Map of Europe hv 
Treaty, vol. i. (London, 1875), and Martens, Noavaatt recueil de traiUs, 
<r*c.. vol. ii. (Gottingen, i8j8). 

PARIS, a city and the county seat of Edgar county, Illinois, 
U.S.A., in the E. part of the state, about 19 m. N.W. of Terre 
Haute, Ind. Pop.(i89o)4990;(i9Oo) 6105(179 being toreign- 
born and 277 of negro descent); (1910) 7664. Paris is 
.served by the Vajudalia and the Cle\ elantl, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St Louis (New York Central system) railways; the main 
line and the Cairo division of the latter intersect here, and the 
city is the transfer point for traffic from the E. and W. to Uie 
N. and S., and vice versa. It is in a rich farming region, of which 
Indian corn and oats arc important products, and has a large 
trade. Paris was founded about 1825, was incorijorated in 1853, 
and was re- incorporated in 1873. 

PARIS, a city and Ute county-scat of Lamar county, Texas, 
U.S.A., about 93 m. N.E. of Dallas. Pop. (1890), 8254; (1900), 
9358, of whom 3061 were negroes; (1906 estimate), 10,018. It 
is served by the St Louis & San Francisco (of which it is a 
terminus), the Gulf, Colorado & Santa F^, the Texas & Pacific, 
and the Texas Midland railways. The city has cotton gins 
and a cotton compress, and various manufactures. In 4905 its 
factory products were valued at $854,930. Paris was settled in 
1841, incorporated as a town in 1874, and chartered as a city 
in 1905. 

PARISH (Gr. vapoiHia, district, neighbourhood ; trupoucov, one 
dwelling near or beside, from rmpa, otxos, hou.se ; Lat. paroecia, 
Late l^t. parochia] cf. Fr. paroisse), originally an episcopal 
district or diocese. In the early Christian Church each district 
was administered by a bishop and his attendant presbyters and 
deacons, and the word parochia was frequently applied to such 
a district (Du Cftnge, sub. Scattered congregarioos or 
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churches within the farochia were served by itinerant presbyters. 
Towards the close of the 4th century it had become usual for 
the bishop to appoint resident presbyters to defined districts 
or territories, to which the term " parish ” came gradually to 
be applied (see also Diocese). Parish, in English ecclesiastical 
law, may be defined as the townsh’p or (duster of townships 
which was assigned to the ministration of a single priest, to 
whom its tithes and other ecclesiastical dues were paid; but 
the word has now acquired several distinct meanings. 

The Old Ecclesiastical Parish. — In the absence of evidence 
to the contrary, the ecclesiastical parish is presumed to be com- 
posed of a single township or vill, and to be conterminous with 
the manor within tlie ambit of which it is comprised. Before 
the process of subinfeudation became prevalent, the most 
ancient manors were the districts which we call by that name 
when speaking of the tenants, or “ townships ” when we regard 
the inhabitants, nr “ parishes ” as to matters ecclesiastical. 
The parish as an institution is in reality Later in date than the 
township. The latter has been in fart the unit of local adminis- 
tration ever since England was settled in its several slates and 
kingdoms; the beginnings of the parochial sy.s tern in Enghndare 
attributed to Theodore of Tarsus, who was arrhliislTop of Canter- 
bury towards the close of the 7th century. The sy.stcm was 
extended in the reign of Edgar, .and it appears not to have been 
complete until the reign of f^lward TIL It has been considered 
that the intimate connexion of church and stare militates 
against the view that the parochial system was founded a.s a 
national institution, since any legislation on the subjei't of lln 
township and parochial systems would probably have resulted 
in the merging of the one into the other. “ The fart that the 
two ^sterns, parish and the township, have existed for more 
than a thousand years side hy side, identical in area and ad- 
ministered by the same persons, and yet separate in chara<'ter 
and machinery, is a sufficient proof that no legislative act 
could have been needed in the first place; nor was there .any 
lay council of the whole nation which cotild have sanctioned 
such a measure ” (Stubbs, Const. Tli'!t. i. 227). The boundaries 
of the old ecclesiastical parishes are usually identical with tho.se 
of the township or townships r'ompriscd within its precinct; 
they arc determined by usage, in the absence of charters or 
records, and are eviilcnccd by perambulations, which formerly 
took place on the “gang-days ” in Rogation week, but are now, 
where (hey still survive, for the most part held triennmlly, the 
Poor-Law Art of 1844 permitting tJie parish officers to charge 
the expense on the poor-rate, “ provided the perambulations 
do not occur more than once in three years.” The expen.se 
of pre.serving the boundary by land-marks or bound-stones ii 
chargeable to the same rate. Many iwrishes contain more 
than one township, and this is especially the case in the, 
northern counties, where the s eparate townships are organizt;d 
for administrative purposes under an act pas.sed in 1662. In 
the southern and midlar.d districts the parishes are for the 
most part subdivided into h.amlets or other local divisions 
known as “ tythings,” “ boroughs,” and the like; the distinction 
between a parish and a subordinate district lies chiefly in the 
fact that the latter will be found to have never had a chun h 
or a constable to itself. The select committee of 1873, ap- 
pointed to inejuire into parochial boundaries, reported to the 
effect that the parish bears no definite relation to any other 
administrative area, except indeed to the poor-law union. It 
may be situated in different counties or hundreds, and in many 
instances it contains, in addition to its principal district, several 
outlying portions intermixed with the lands in other parishes. 

After the abolition of compulsory church rates in 1868 the 
old ecclesiastical parish ceased to be of importance as an instru- 
ment of local government. Its officers, however, luive still 
important duties to perform. The rector, vicar or incumbent is 
a corporation-sole, in whom is vested the freehold of the church 
and churchyard, subject to the parishioners’ rights of user; their 
rights of burial have been enlarged by various acts. The 
churchwardens are the principal lay officers. Their duties (insist 
in keeping the church and churchyard in repair and in raising 


a voluntary rate for the purpose to the best of tlteir power; 
they liavc also the duty of keeping order in church during divine 
.service. 'I’he other officials are the parish clerk and sexton. 
They have freeholds in their offices and are paid by customary fees. 
The office of the clerk is regulated by an act of 1844, enabling 
a curate to undertake its duties, and providing facilities for 
vacating the office in case of misconduct. The only civil 
function of the parish clerk remaining in 1894 was the custody 
of maps and documents, required to be deposited with him 
under .standing orders of parliament before certain public works 
were begun. By the Ix)cal Government Act 1894 they are now 
deposited with the chairman or clerk of a parish council. 

The Nett) Kcdesiastical Parish. — U ruler the powers given by 
the Church Building Acts, and acts for making new parishes, 
many populous parishes have been subdivided into smaller 
ecclesiastical parishes. This division has not affected the parish 
in its civil aspect. 

The Civil Parish. — For purposes of civil government the 
term “ parish ” me.an.s a district for which a separate poor-rate 
is or cun be made, or for which a separate overseer is or can be 
appointed; and by the Interpretation Act 1889 this definition 
is to lx» used in interpreting all statutes subsequent to 1866, 
except whore the context is inconsistent therewith. This 
district may of itself constitute a poor law union; but in the 
great majority of ca.scs the unions, or areas under the jurisdiction 
of Ixjards of guardians according to the Poor-Law Amendment 
Act of 1834, are made up of Jiggregated poor-law parishes. 
Each of those poor-law parishes may represent the extent of 
an old ecclesiastical parish, or a township separately rated by 
custom before the practice was stayed in tSkj or separated 
from a large parish under the act of i6f)2, or it may represent 
a chapclry, tything, Iwrough, ward, quarter or hamlet, or other 
subdivision of the ancient parish, or, under various acts, an area 
formed by the merger of an extra-parochial place with an 
adjoining district by the union of detached portions with 
adjoining parishes, or by the subdivision of a large parish for 
the better administration of the relief of the poor. The civil 
importance of the poor-law parishes may be dated from the 
inlrmhirtion of the poor law by the statute of 43 Elisabeth, 
which directed overseers of the poor to be appointed in every 
pjirish, and made the churchwardens into cx officio overseers. 
'I’hc statute was preceded by tentative provisions of the same 
kind cn.acted in the reigns of Edward VI. and Mary and in the 
fifth y('.ar of Elizabeth, and after several renewals was made 
perpetual in the reign of Charles I. The ('hief part of the parocdiial 
organization was the vestry-meeting. It derived its name 
from the old place of assembly, the vestry room attached to 
the church or dvapel. The vestiy represented the old assembly 
of the township, and retained so much of its business as had not 
been insen.sibly transferred to the court-baron and court-leet. 
'I'hc freemen, now appearing as the ratepayers, elected the 
“ parish officers,” as the churt l wardens and way-wardens, 
the assessors, the overseers, and (if required) paid assistant- 
overseers, a secretary or v(istry-clerk, and a collector of rates 
if the gu.anlians applied for his appointment. Common vestries 
were meetings of all the ratepayers assembled on a three days’ 
notice; select vestries were regulated by local custom, or 
derived their power from the Vestries Act 1831 (Hobhouse’s 
Act). The vestries could adopt various acts, and appoint 
persons to cany those acts into execution. 'I'he Local Govern- 
ment Act 1894 restored the parish to its position as the unit 
of local government by establi-shing parish councils. (See 
England: Local Government.) 

The Parish in Scotland . — Thiro can bo little doubt that about 
Ihu bo<nnning of the 13th century the whole, or alino.st the whole, 
ol Liie kingdom of Scotland was jiarochially divided. It seems pro- 
bable (though fhe point e. obscure) that the bishops presided at the 
lirst formation of the parishes —the parish being a subdivi.sion 
of the diocese — ^and at any rate down to the date of the 
Reformation they exerdsetl the power of creating new parishes within 
their rcs|)ective dioceses (Uuneaii, Parochial Law, p. 4). Alter 
the Reformation the po\ver of altering parishes was assumed by 
the legislature. The existing parochial districts being found 
unsuited to tho ecclesiastical i^uirements of the time, a general 
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act was passed in 1581, which made provision for the parocliial 
clergy, and, inter alia, directed that " a suflicient and competent " 
district should be approjjriatcd to each cluircli as a parish (1581, 
cap. 100). I'hcreafter, by a series of special acts in the first pl^e, 
and, subserpieiit to the year 1617, by the decrees of parliamentary 
commissions, the creation of suitable parochial districts was pro- 
ceeded with. In the year 1707 the powers exorcised by the com- 
missioners were permanently transferred to the court of session, 
whose judges were appointed to act in future as “ commissioners 
for the Plantation of Kirks and Valuation of Teinds *’ (Act, 1707, 
cap. q). Under this statute the areas of parishes continued to be 
altered and defined down to 1844, when the act commonly known a.s 
Graliam’s Act wa.s passed (7 & 8 Viet. c. 44). This act, which applied 
to the disjunction and erection of parishes, introduced a simpltT 
form of procedure, and to some extent dispensed with the consent 
of the heritors, which had been required under the earlier statute. 

The main division of parishes in Scotland was into civil an<l 
ecchsiiastical, or, to speak more accurately, into ]>arihhes proper 
{i.e. for all puiposcs, civil and ecclesiastical) an<l ecclesia-stical 
parishes. This flivision is expressed in legal language by the terms, 
parishes quoad omnia [i.e. quoad civilia et sacra) and parishes quoad 
sacra — civilia being such matters as cliurch rates, education, poor 
law and sanitary purposes, and sacra being such as concern the 
administration of church ordinances, and fall under the cognizance 
of the church courts. There are other minor divi.sions which will 
be noticed below, (i) The Parish Proper. — In a number of instances 
it is dihicult to determine the exact areas of such parishc.s at the 
present day. The boundaries of the old ccclc.'^slical parish 
were nowhere recorded, and the dc.scriplions in the title's of private 
properties which appear to lie in the ]iarish have sometimes to be 
taken as evidence, and sometimes the fact that the inhabitants 
attended a particular church or made ])aynients in favour ut a par- 
ticular minister. Where there has be<'n a union or disjunction 
and erection of parislics the evidence of the boundaries is the relative 
.statute, order in council, or decree of commission or of court of 
teinds. The jiarisUes proper vary to a great degree both in size 
and jiopulation. For ccclcsidstical purposes, the inini.st<'r and kirk- 
session constitulo the parochial; autnority. I'lie minister is vested 
with the manse and glebe, to lx- liehl by liim for himself an«l his 
.successors in office, and along with the kirk-session he administers 
church ordinances and exerclsi's church discipline. The oldest 
governing authority was tlu! meeting of the lieritors or landowners 
of the p.insh. 'I'hough gracliially shorn ui much of its old im^Mirtance, 
the lieritor.s’ meeting retained the powwr of imposing an assessment 
for the purpose of proviiling and maintaining a church and church- 
yard and a manse and glebe for the minister. It also pos.sc.s.sed 
power to assess under tlie i’arochial lliuldirig.s Acts ot iSOa and i806. 
Kirk-session and lieritors were the e<iucatioual authority until the 
establishment of school Ixiards in 1872. (2) Quoad Sacra Parishes.-^ 

The ecclesiastical or quoad sacra parish is a modern creation. Undi't 
Crahain’s Act, above inentioncd, a parish may be disjoinwl ami 
erected quoad sacra tantum on tlu* application of persons who have 
built and endowed a church, and who oiler sccuutics for its imqH-c 
mainteti.uK’.e. liy tile lidiicatioii Act ol 1872 the quoad sacra 
p.'irish was adopted as a separate school distnet. (3) Jixtra-Burghal 
Parishes. — For s initary pui poses, Jiighway.s and some othens, certain 
clas.scs of burglis were made separate areas from tlic pari.slies in 
which they lay. 'I'liis fact created a set of iacoinplele jiarishcs, 
called extra-biirgh.'il. {.\) Burghal, Landward and Burghal-Land- 
ward {or Mixed) Parishes. — Tliis division of parishes tlejx'nds, as 
the names imply, upon local character and situation of the poioctiiai 
districts. The importance uf the distinction arose in uiunexiuii 
with the rule of assessment adopted for various jjarocliial burdens, 
and the nature of the rights of the minister ami corrcsj>omling 
obligations of the parishioners. (5) Combined Parishes. ~Vw\or 
the Poor-Law, Education and Registration Acts power was given 
to the central authority to combine parishes for puqjoses of local 
administration. The Local Government (Scotland) Act 1894 
reformed parish government, although not to the same extent as 
the corresponding F.nglish act. It cstabli>;hed a local government 
board for Scotland, with a parish council in every parish, ami 
abolished all parochial boards. The number of councillors for a 
jiarish council was fixed ut not less than five nor more than thirty- 
one, the number being determined, in the case of landward parishes, 
by the county council; in the ca.se of burghal parishes by the town 
council and, in the case of mixed parishes, by county and town 
councils jointly. 

Tke Parish in the United States . — The term “ parish ” is not 
in use as a territorial designation except in I.ouisiana, the 
sixty parishes of which correspond to the counties of the 
father states of the Union. In the American Episcopal Church 
the word is frequently used to denote an ecclesiastical district. 

Authorities.— The principal records from which mfoimation 
may be gained as to the oldest parochial system in England are the 
records called Nomina villarum, the Taxatio papae Nicholai made 
in 1 29 1, the Nonarum inquisitiones relating to assessments made 
upon the clergy, the Vaior ecclesiasticus of Henry VIII., the lay 
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. subsidies from the icign of Edward III. to that of Charles R., the 
hearth-tax assessments and the land-tax accounts. On the si^yect 
of the parish generally see Stubbs's Constitutional History, Gk'u's 
Parish Law, Steer’s Parish Law, Toulmin Smith's work ou tlie 
Parish', S. and B. Webb, English Local Government, vol. i. ; RedliUi 
ami Hirst, Local Government zn England; O. J. Reicliel, jfiise of tke 
Parochud System in England (1903). For fuller information I’egard- 
ing the Scottish parish see Connell on Teinds; Duncan's Parochial 
Ecclesiastical Law; the (kibden Club essays on Local Government 
and Taxation in the United Kingdom (1882): Goiidy and Smith's 
LoccU Government in Scotland; Atkinson, Local Government in 
Scotland. 

PARISITE, a rare mineral, consisting of cerium, lanthanum, 
didymium and calcium fluo-carbonate, (Cel'')jCa(COj)^,. 
It is found only as crystals, which belong to the hexagonal 
system and usually have the form of acute double pyramids 
terminated by the basal planes; the faces of the hexagonal 
pyramids are striated horizontally, and parallel to the basal 
plane there is a perfect cleavage. The crystals are liair-brown 
in colour and are translucent. The hardness is 4i and the 
specific gravity 4-36. Light which has traversed a crystal 
of parisitc exhibits a characteristic absorption spectrum. 
Until recently the only known occurrence of this mineral was 
in the famous emerald mine at Miizo in Colombia, South America, 
where it was found by J.J. I'aris, who rc-discovered and worked 
the mine in the early part of the 19th century ; here it is associated 
with emerald in a bituminous limestone of Cretaceous age (see 
Emkrald). 

Closely allied to’parisite, and indeed first described as such, 
is a mineral from the nephelinc-syenite district of Julianeluiab 
in south Greenland. To this the name synchysite (from Gr. 
trvyxviTti, confounding) has been given. The crystals are 
rhombohedral (as distinct from hexagonal); they have the 
composition CcFCa(C0j,)2, and specific gravity 2*90. At the 
same liKality there is also found a barium-parisite, which 
differs from the Colombian parisite in containing barium in 
place of cali'ium, the formula being (CeF)2Ba(C03)3 : this is 
named cordylite on account of the cTub-shaped form (^KopHvXq, 
a club) of its hexagonal crystals. Bastniisite is a cenum lan- 
thanum and didymium fluo-carbonate, (CeF)COg, from Bastniis, 
near Riddarhyttan, in VcslnianLuid, Sweden, and the Bike's 
Beak region in Colorado, U.S.A. (C. J. S.) 

PARK, EDWARDS AMASA (1808-1900), American Con- 
gregational theologian, was born in Brovidcnco, Rhode Island, on 
the 29th of Uccernber 1 808, the son uf Calvin Bark (1774 -1847), 
a Congregational minister, profes.sor from 1804 to 1825 ut Brown 
University, and pastor at Stoughton, Massachusetts, in 1820 - 
1840. Tlie son graduated at Brown University in 1826, was 
a teacher at Braintree for two years, and in 1831 graduated 
from Andover theological seminary, lie was co-pastor (with 
R. S. Storrs). of the orthodox Congregational church of 
Braintree in 1831-1833 ; professor of mental and moral 
philosophy ut Amherst in 1835 ; and Bartlett professor 
of sacred rhetoric (1836-1847), and Abbot professor of Christian 
theology (1847-1881) at .Andover. He died ut Andover on 
the 4th of June 1900. An ardent admirer of Jonathan 
Kdw'urds, whose grcat-grand-daughtcr he married, Burk was 
one of the most notable American theologians and orators. 
He was the most prominent leader of the “ new school ” 
of “ New England Theology.” He left hi.s theological impre.ss 
on the liihUolheca sacra, which he and Bela B. Edwards 
took over in 1844 from Edward Robinson, who had founded 
it in 1843, and of which Bark was assistant editor until 1851 
and editor-in-chief from 1S51 to 1884. As a general statement 
of the position of orthodox Congregationalism he drew up and 
annotated the “ Associate Creed of Andover Theological Semi- 
nary (1883), and the anonymously published “ Worcester 
Creed ” of 1884 was his popularized and simplified statement. 
He edited in i860 The Aloncment, a collection of cs.says by various 
hands, prefaced by his study of the “ Rise of the Edw-ardcan 
Theory of the Atonement.” Dr Park’s sermon, “ The Tlieology 
of the Intellect and that of tlie Feelings,” delivered in 1850 
before the ainvention of the Congregational ministers of Massa- 
chusetts, and published in the Bibliotheca sacra of July 1850, 
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was tjfte cause of a long and bitter controversy, metaphysical 
ratly^ than doctrinal, with Charles Hodge. Some of Park's 
sennons were published in 1885, under the title Discourses on 
sme Theological Doctrines as related to the Religious Character. 
WitJj Austin Phelps and Lowell Mason he preptired 7 'he Sabbath 
Hymn Rook (1858). 

See Professor Park and His Puftils (Unston, 189$), a memorial 
of liis 90th birthday, with articles by K. S. Storrs, G. K. W. Scott, 
Joseph Cook, C. Frederick Wright ah' I others. , 

PARK, MUNGO (1771-1806 .?), Scottish explorer of the Niger, 
was born in Selkirkshire, Sc’otland, on the 20th o# September 
177 r, at Foulshiels on the Yarrow — the farm whiclr his father 
rented from the duke of Buccleuch. He was the seventh in 
a family of thirteen. Having received a good education, he 
was apprenticed to a surgeon named Thomas Anderson in 
Selkirk, and then nlten< 1 cd the university of Edinburgh for 
tlireo sessions' (178*)- 179 f)i obtaining the surgical diploma. By 
his brother-in-law, James Diikson, a botanist of repute, he 
was introduced to Sir Joseph Bank.s, then president of the 
Royal Society, and through his gtKnl ofllees obtained the post 
of assistant-surgeon on hosird the “ Worcester " East Indiamnn. 
In this capacity he made the voyage in 1792 to Benkulen, in 
Sumatra, and on his return in 1793 he contributed a desi’ription 
of eight new Sumatran fishes to the Transactions of the Linncan 
Society. 

Park in 1794 offered his services to the African A.ss<Miation, 
then looking out for a successor to Major Daniel Houghton, 
who had been .sent out in 1700 to dLsc<n'er the course of the 
Niger and hud jxrished in the Sahara. Supporleil by the 
influence of Sir Jo.seph J 3 anks, Park was successful in his 
application. On the 2iHt of June 1795 he reached the Gamlu'a 
and ascended that river 200 miles to a British trading station 
named Pis.ania. On the the 2n<I of r'eceniber, accompanied by 
two negro servants, he started for the unknown interior, lie 
chose the route crossing the upper Senegal basin and through 
the semi-desert region of Kaarta. The journey v’as full r)f 
difficulties, and at Lndamar he was in>prisoncd by a Moorish 
chief for four months. He esi'aped, alone and with nothing 
save his horse and a pocket compass, on the ist of July 179b, 
and on the 21st of the same month reached the long-sought 
Niger at Segu, being the fii*st European to gaze on its waler.s. 
He followed the river down stream 80 m. to Silla, where he 
was obliged to turn back, being without means and utterly 
exhausted. On his return journey, begun on the 30th tif July, 
he took a route more to the south tlian that originally follow'cd, 
keeping close to the Niger as far as Bamako, thus trai’ing the 
course of that stream in all for some 300 miles. At Kamaba 
he fell ill, and ow'cd his life tti the kindness of a negro in whose 
house he lived for seven mcmtlis. Eventually In; reached Pisani.a 
again on the xolh of June 1797, returning to Englaml by W'ay 
of America on the 22nd of December. He had been tliought 
to be dead, and his return home with the news of the discovery 
of the Niger ea'oked great public enthusiasm. An aceotmt 
of his journey was at once drawm up for the African Association 
by Bryan Edw’ards, and a detailed narrative from his owm pen 
appeared in 1799 {Travels in the Interior of Africa). Abundance 
of incident and an unaffected style rendered the work extremely 
popular, and it still holds its place as an arknowdedged clas.sic 
in this department of literature. 

Settling at Eoulshicls, Park in August 1799 married a daughter 
of his old master, Thomas Anderson. Two offers made to him 
to go to New South Wales in some official capacity came to 
nothing, and in October t8oi Park removed to Peebles, where 
he practised as a doctor. In the autumn of 1803 he was invited 
by the government to lead another expedition to the Niger. 
Park, v/ho chafed at the hardness and monotony of life at 
Peebles, accepted the offer, but the starling of the expedition 
was delayed. Part of the waiting time was occupied in the 
perfecting of his Arabic — his teacher being Sidi Aml>ak Bubi, 
a native of Mogador; whose vagaries both amiused and alarmed 
the people of Peebles. In May 1804 Park went back to Foul- 
shiels, where he made the Acquairitance of Sir Walter Scott, 
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. then living near by at Asbesteil, with whom he soon became 
on terms of warm friendship. In September he was summoned 
to London to leave on the new expedition; he parted fropi Sir 
Walter with the hopeful proverb on his lips, “ Freits (omens) 
follow those that look to them.” Park had at that time adopted 
the the<^ry that the Niger and the Congo were one, and m a 
memorandum drawn up before he left England he wrote : ‘‘Mv 
hopes of returning by the Congo arc not altogether fanciful.^’ 
He sailed from Portsmouth for the Gambia on the 31st of 
January 1805, having been given a captain’s commission as 
head of the government expedition. Alexander Anderson, 
his brother-in-law, was second in command, and on him was 
bestowed a lieutenancy. George Scott, a fellow Borderer, 
was draughtsman, and the party included four or five artificers. 
At Goree (then in British occupation)^ Park was joined by 
Lieutenant Martyn, R.A., thirty-five privates and two seamen^ 
The expedition did not reach the Niger until the middle of 
August, when only eleven Europeans were left alive; the rest 
had succumbed to fever or dysentery. From Bamako the 
journey to Segu warn nvade by canoe. Having received per- 
mission from the ruler of that town to proeved, at Sansaudig, 
a little l'>elow Segu, I'ark made ready for his journey down the 
still unknown part of the river. Park, helped by one soldier, 
the only one left capable of work, converted two canoes into 
one tolerably good bout, 40 ft. long and 6 ft. broad, 'I'liis he 
christened H.M. .schooner “ JoUba ” (the native name for the 
Niger), and ih it, with the sumving members of his party, he 
set sail dotvn stream on the i9tlt of November. At Sansandig, 
on the 28th of October, Anderson bad died, and in him Park 
lost the only member of the party — except Scott, already dead — 
who had been of real use. Those who embarked in the " Joliba ” 
were Park, Martyn, thre.c European soldiers (one mad), a guide 
and three .slaves. Before his departure Park gave to Isaaco, 
a Mandingo giiide who had been with him thus far, letters to 
lake back to the Gambia for transmission to England The 
spirit with which Park began the final stage of his enterprise 
is well illu.strate(l by his letter to the head of the Colonial 
Olfioc : — 

“ I .‘shall,” he wrote, ” set s.ail for the oast with the fixed rc.'solution 
(o discovtr the termination of the Niger or perish in the attempt 
. . . though all the Europeans who arc with me should die, and 
though I were myself half dead, I would still persevere, and if I 
touhi not succeed in the object of iny journey, I would at least 
dic> on the Niger." 

To his wife he wrote stating his intention not to stop nor land 
anywhere till lu* reached the coast, where he expected to arrive 
about the end of January 1806. These were the last eommunica- 
lion;; received from Park, and nothing more was heard of the 
party until reports of disaster reached the settlements on the 
Gambia. At length the British government engaged l.snaco 
to go to the Niger to ascertain the fate of the explorer. At 
San.sandig Isiuu'-o found the ^uide who had gone down stream 
with Park, and the substantial accuracy of the story he told 
was later confirmed by the investigations of Hugh Clapperton 
and Richard I-andor. This guide (Amadi) stated that Park’s 
eanoc descended the river to Yauri, where he (the guide) landed. 
In this long journey of about 1000 miles Park, who had plenty 
of provisions, stuck tf) his resolution of keeping aloof from the 
natives. Below J(*jin6, near Timbuktu, and at various other 
places the natives came out in canoes and attacked his boat.; 
'I'hese attacks w'ere all repulsed. Park and his party having 
plenty of firearms and ammunition and the natives having 
none. The boat also escaped the many perils attendant on the 
navigation of an unknowm stream strewn with many rapids — 
Park liad built the “ Joliba ” so that it drew only a foot of 
water. But at the Bu&sa rapids, not far below Yauri, the boat 
struck on a rock and remained fast^ On the bank were gathered 
hostile natives, who attacked the party with bow and arrow 
and throwing spears. Their position being untenable. Park, 
Martyn, and the two soldiers who still survived, sprang into 
the river and were drowned. The sole survivor was one of 
the slaves, from whom was obt^ed the story of the final scene, 
Isaaco, and later Lander, obtained some of Park’s effects, but 
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hifr jouTAal was nevfer recovered. In 1827 his second son, Thomas, 
landed on the Guinea coast, intending to make his way to Busm> 
where he thought his father might be detained a prisoner, but 
after penetrating some little distance inland he cUed of fever. 
Park's widow died in 1840. ' 

J. Thomson's Mungo Park and thi Niger (London, 1890) contains 
tht! bt'sl critical estimate of the explorer and his work. See also the 
Life (by Wishaw) prefixed to Journal of a Miat^ion into the Interior 
of Aftica in 1805 (London, 1815) : il. B., Life of Mungo Park (Edin- 
Imrgh, 1835I; and an intercs^ng passage in Lockhart's Life of 
Sir Walter Scott, vot. ii. 

PARK (Fr. pafc] Ital, fafco\ Sp. pafque\ O.Eng. pearroc; 
connected with Ger. pferch, fold, and pfavrei, district, translating 
med. Lat. parochia, parish), a word ordinarily used in two senses : 
(a) an enclosed tract of ground, consisting of grus.s-tiiiKl, planted 
with trees and shrubs, and surrounding a large country house; 
(h) a similar space in or near a town, laid out ornamentally, and 
used by the public as an “ open space ” for healtli or recrentum. 

The term “ park ” first occurs in English as a term of the 
forest law of England for a tract of ground enclosed ami 
privileged for beasts of the chase, the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of which were “ vert,'’ i.e. the green leaves of trees, 
“ venison,” i.e. deer, and “ enclosure.” A “ park *’ was a 
franchise obtained by prcs<'riptir)n or by grant from the Oown 
(see Forest Law; also Deer Park). 

The word has had a technical military significance since the 
early part of the 17th century. Originally meaning the space 
occupied by the artillery, baggage and supply vehicles of an 
an army when at rest, it came to be used of the mass of vehicles 
itself. J^'rom this mass first of all the artillery, becoming more 
mobile, separated itself; then as the mobility of armies in geneVal 
became greater they outpaced their heavy vehicles, with the 
result that faster moving transport units had to be created to 
keep up coinmunii'ation. A “ park ” is thus at the present 
day a large unit consisting of .several hundred vehicles carrying 
stores; it moves several days’ marches in rear of the army, 
and forms a reservoir from “ wliencxs tlw mobile ammunition and 
supply columns ” draw the supplier and stores required for the 
army’s needs. “Parking” vclncles is massing them for a 
halt. The word “ park ” is still used to mean that portion 
of an artillery or administrative troops’ ctunp or bivouac in 
which the vehicles are placed. 

PARKER, SIR GILBERT (1862-- )s British novelist and 
politician, was born at Camden Fiost, Addington, Ontario, on 
the 23r(l of Movember 1862, the son of ('aptaiti J . Parker, R.A. 
He was cflucateri at Ottawa and at Trinity University, Toronto. 
In 1886 he went to Australia, and bcaime for a while associate- 
editor of the Sydney Morning Herald. He also travelled exten- 
sively in tlie Pacific, and subsequently in northern Cana«la; 
and in the early ’nineties he began to make a growing reputation 
in London as a writer of romiintic fiction. The best ol hi.s 
novels are those in which he first took for his subject the history 
and life of the French Canadians;, and his permanent literary 
reputation rests on the fine quality, dfescriplive ami dramatic, of 
his Canadian stories. Pierre and his People (1892) wa.s followed 
by Mrs Falchion (1893),. TAff Trail of the Sword When 

Vahnond canie to Pontiac (rS95)i An Adventurer of the North 
(1895), and The Seals of the Mighty' (iSg6, dramatized in 1897). 
The Lane that had no Turning (1900) contains some of his best 
work. In The Battle of the Stro7ig (1898) he broke new ground, 
laying hii scene in the Channel Islands. His chief later books 
were The RigfUof lF«v(i 9 oi)» I>onovcoi Pasha The Judder 

of Swords (1904), The Weavers (1907!) and Northern Lights (r^o). 
In 1895 he married Miss Van Tine of New York, a wealthy heiress. 
His (Canadian connexion and his expierienco in Australia and 
elsewhere had made him a strong Imperialist in politics, and from 
that time he began to devote himself in large measure to a 
political career. He still kept up his literary work, but some 
of the books last mentioned cannot oompare with those by which 
he made his naim. He* was* elected to parliamait in 1900 
(reflected lgo6 and 1910) as Conservative member for Gravesend 
and soon made his mark in the House of Commons, He was 


Isnighted in 1902, and in succeedii^ yeasts continuj^ 
strengthened hi.s position in the party, particularly by his eneigMc 
work on behalf of Tariff Reform and Im^rial ^ferenoe^. t 
he had given up to public life what at one time seeinedto be dth. 
to Hteruture, he gave it for entlmisia-sm in tlie ImperiuliBt move- 
ment; and with the progress of that cause he came fb rank ^y 
f9io as one of the foremost men in the Unionist party outsiiM 
those who liad held office. 

PARKER, SIR HYDE, Bart. (17x4-1782), British vice- 
admiral, was born at 'lYedii^ton, Worcestershire, on the 25th 
of February 1714, his father,. • dei^man, being a son of Sir 
Henry Parker, Bart. His paternal grandfather had married 
a daughter of Bishop Alexander Hydb, of Salisbury. He began 
his career at sea in the merchant service. Entering the royal 
navy at the age of twenty-four, he was made lieutenant in 1744, 
and in 1748 he was made post-captain. . Daring the latter 
part of the Seven Years* War he served' in the East Indies, 
taking part in the capture of Pondicherry (176I) andof Manila 
(t'jiiz). In tlic latter year Parker with two ships captured one 
of the valuable Spanish plate ships in her voyage between 
Acapulco and Manila. In 1778 he became rear-admiral, and 
went to North American waters as second-in-command. FoJ 
some time before Rodney’s arrival he was in command on thte 
leeward Islands station, and conducted a .skilful campaign 
against the French at Martinique. In 178Y, having returned 
liome and become vice-admiral, lie fell in with a. Dutch fleet of 
about his own force, though far better equipped, near the Dogger 
Hank (Aug. 5). After a fiercely contested battle, in which 
fh'ithcr combatant gained any advantage, both side.s drew 
off. Parker a)nsidercd tliat lie had not been properly equipped 
for his buds, and insisted on resigning his command. In 1782 
he acu'pted the East Indies, command, though he had just 
succeeded to tlie family baronetcy. On the outward voyage 
his flagship, the “ ('uto ” (60), was lost with all on board. 

His second son, Admiral Sir Hyde Parker (1739-1807) 
entered the navy at an early age, and became lieutenant in *758, 
having passed mostof his early service in his father’s ships. Five 
years later he bet tune a post-captain, and from 1766 onwards 
for many years he .served in the West Indies and in North 
American watcr.s, particularly distinguishing him.self in break- 
ing the defences of the North River (New York) in 1776. His 
services on this oc('a.sion earned him a knightJiood in 1779. 
In 1778 he was engaged in the Savannah expedition, and in 
the following year hi.s ship was wrecked on the hostile Cuban 
const. His men, however, entrenched themselves, and were 
in the end brought off safely, Parker was with his father at 
the Dogger Bank, and with Howe in the two actions in the 
Straits of Gibraltar. In 1793, having just liecomc. rear-admiral, 
he served under Lord Hood at Toulon and in Corsica, and two 
years later, now a vicc-atlmiral, he took pari, undhr Hotham, 
in the indecisive fleet action.^ ot the 13II1 of March and tlie 13th 
of July 1795. From 1796 to rSoo- he was in command at 
Jamaica and ably conducted the operations in the West Indies. 
In 1801 he wn-s appointed to command the fleet destined to 
break up the northern armed neutrality, with Nelson as his 
second-in-command. Copenhagen, the first objective of the expe- 
dition, fell on tiic and of April to the fierce attack of Nelson's 
.squadron, Parker ivith the heavier ships taking little part. 
Subsequently Jkirkcr hesitated to advance up the Baltic after 
his victory, a decision which was severely criticized. Soon after- 
wards he was recalled and Nelson succeeded him. He died 
in 1807. 

The family name was continued in the navy in his eldest 
son, who became vice-admiral ami was First Sea Lord of the 
Admiralty in 1853 (dying in 1834); and also in that son’s son, 
who a.s a captain in the Black Sea was killed in 1854 wheit 
storming a Russian fort. 

PARKER* JOHN HENRY (1806-1SS4), English writer on 
architecture, the son of a London merchant, was bom oa the 
ist of March 1806, He was educated at Manor House School,. 
Chiswick, and in 1821 entered business as a bookseller. Succeed- 
ing liis uncle, Joseph Parker,, as a bookaeUer at Oxford in 
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^ducted the business vdth great success, the most importftnt 

of Ze finn’s publications being perhaps the series of the “ Oxford 

]^ct Classics.’' In 2836 he brought out his Glossary of 

Irchitecture, which, published in the earlier years of the Gothic 
revival in England, had considerable influence in extending the 
movement, and supplied a valuable help to young arrhitects. 
In 1848 lie edited the fifth edition of Kicieman's Gothic Architec- 
ture, .&x\A in 1849 he published a handbook based on his earlier 
volume and entitled Introduction to the Study of Gothic Architec- 
ture. The completion of Hudson Turner’s Domestic Architecture 
of the Middle Ages next engaged his attention, tluree volumes 
being published (1853-1860). In 1858 he published Medieval 
Architecture of Chester. Parker was one of the chief advocates 
of the “ restoration ” of ecclesiastical buildings, and published 
in 1866 Architectural Antiquities of the City of Wells. Latterly he 
devoted much attention to explorations of the history of Rome 
by means of excavations, and sm ceeded in satisfying himself 
of the historical truth of much usually regarded as legendary. 
Two volumes of his Archaeology of Rome were published at 
Oxford in 1874 and 1876. In recognition of his labours he was 
decorated by the king of Italy, and received a medal from Pope 
Pius IX. In 1869 he endowcil the keepershipof the Ashmolean 
Museum with a sum yielding £250 a year, and under the new 
arrangement he was appointed the first keeper. In 1871 he was 
nommated C.B. He died at Oxford on the 3 1 st of January 1884. 

PARKER, JOSEPH {1830-1902), English Nonconformist j 
divine, was born at Hexham-on-Tyne on the 9lh of April 1830, 
his fatlier being a stonemason. He managed to pick up a fair 
education, which in after-life he constantly supplemented, 
fn the revolutionary years from 1845 to 1850 young Parker 
as a local preacher and temperance orator gained a reputation 
for vigorous utterance. lie was influenced by Thomas Cooper 
the ('hartist,and Edward Miall the Liberationist, and was much 
associated with Joseph Cowen, afterwards M.P. for Newcastle. 
In the spring of 1852 he wrote to Dr John Campbell, minister 
of Whitefield Tabernacle, Moorfields, London, for advice 
a.s to entering the Congregational ministry, and after a sliort 
probation he became Campbell’s assistant. He also attended 
lectures in logic and philo.suphy at University (?ullegc, London. 
From 1853 to 1H58 he was pastor at Banbury. His next (harge 
was at Cavendish Street, Manchester, where he rapidly made 
himself felt as a power in English Nonconformity. While here 
he published a volume of lectures entitled Church Questions, 
and, anonymously, Ecce (i868), a work provoked by Seeley’s 
Ecee Homo. The university of (?lucago conferred on him the 
degree of D.D. In 1869 he returned to London as minister of 
the Poultry Church, founded by Thomas Goodwin. Almost at 
once he began the scheme which resulted in the erection of tlie 
great City Temple on Holborn Viaduct. It cost £70,000, and was 
opened on the 19th of May 1874. Er(»m thi.s centre his influence 
spread far and wide. His stimulating and original sermons, 
with their notable leaning towards the use of a racy vernacular, 
made him one of the best known personalities of liis time. 
Dr Parker was twice chairman of the I.ondon Congregational 
Board and twice of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, The death of his second wife in 1899 was a blow from 
which he never fully recovered, and he died on the 28th of 
November 1902. 

Parker was pre-eminently a preacher, and his published works 
are chiefly sermons and expositions, chief among thcan being City 
Temple Sermons (1869-1870) and 2' he People's Jiible in 25 vols, 
(1885-1895). Other volumes include the aiitobiograpliical Spring- 
date Abbey (1869), The Inner Life of Christ (1881), Apostolic Life 
{iM/\),TyneChytde : My Life and Teaching (i'BSa; new ed., 1889). 

A Preacher’s Life {1899). 

Sec E. C. Pike, Dr Parker and his Friends {1905) ; Congregational 
Year-Booh (1904). 

PARKER, MARTIN (t. 1600-r. 1656), English ballad writer, 
was probably a London tavern-keeper. About 1625 he seems 
to have begun publishing ballads, a large number of which 
bearing his signature or hi.s initials, “ M.P.,” are preserved in 
the British Museum, l^den considered him the be.st ballad 
writer of his time. His sympathies were with the Royalist 


cause during the Civil War, and it was in support of the declining 
fortunes of Charles I. that he wrote the best known of his ballads, 
" When the King enjoys his own u^ain,” which he first pub- 
lished h]('i643, and wWch, after enjoying great popularity at 
the Restoration, became a favourite Jacobite song in the r8tli 
century. Parker also wrote a nautical ballad, “ Sailors for 
my Money,” which in a revised version survives as ” When 
the stormy winds do blow.” It is not known when he died, 
but the appearance in 1656 of a “ funeral elegy,” in which the 
ballad writer was satirically celebrated is perhaps a correct 
indication of the date of his death. 

Sec 'The Roxburghe Ballads, vol. iii. (Ballad Soc.,gvol.'<., 1871-1 899) ; 
Joseph Ritson, Bibliographia Poetica (Loudon, i8m) ; Ancient Songs 
and Ballads from Henry II. to the Revolution, ed. by W. C. liaxlitt 
(London, 1877); Sir S. E. Brydges and J. Haslewood, 't he British 
Btbliograph^, vol. ii. (London 1810); Thomas Corser, Collectanea 
Anglo-poetica (London, 1860-1883). 

PARKER, MATTHEW (1504-1575), archbishop of Canterbury, 
was the eldest son of Wilfiam Parker, a citizen of Norwich, 
where he was born, in St Saviour’s parish, on the 6th of August 
1504. His mother’s maiden name was Alice Monins, and a John 
Monins married Cranmer’s sister Jane, but no definite relation- 
ship between the two archbishops has been traced. William 
Parker died about 1516, and his widow married a certain John 
Baker. Matthew was sent in 1522 to Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, where he is said by most of his biographers, including 
the latest, to have been contemporary with Cecil; but Cecil 
was only two years old when Parker went to Cambridge. He 
graduated B.A. in 1525, was ordained deacon in April and priest 
in June 1527, and was elected fellow of Corpus in the following 
September. He commenced M.A. in 1528, and was one of 
the Cambridge scholars whom Wolsey wished to transplant 
to his newly founded Cardinal College at Oxford. Parker, 
like {'ranmer, declined the invitation. He had come under 
the influence of the Cambridge reformers, and after Anne 
Boleyn’s recognition as queen he was made her c'haplain. 
'I’hrough her he was appointed dean of the college of se<'ular 
canons at Stoke-by-Clare in 1535. Latimer wrote to him in 
that j'car urging him not to fall short of the expcctalion.s 
which had been formed of his ability. In 1537 he was appointed 
chaplain to Henry VITL, and in he was threatened with 
prosecution by the reactionary party. 'I'he bishop of Dover, 
however, reported to Cromwell that Parker “ hath ever been 
of a good judgment and set forth the Word of God after a 
good manner. For this he suffers some grudge.” He graduated 
D.I). in that year, and in 1541 he was appointed to the second 
preljend in the reconstituted cathedral church of Ely. In 1544 
on Henry VIII. ’s recommendation he was elected master of Corpus 
('hristi (.'ollegc, and in 1545 vice-chancellor of the university. 
He got into some trouble with the chancellor, Gardiner, 
over a ribald play, “ Pammachius,” performed by the students, 
deriding the old ecclesiastical system, though Bonner wrote 
U) Parker of the assured affection he bore him. On the passing 
of the act of parliament in 1545 enabling the king to dissolve 
chantries and colleges, Parker was appointed one of the com- 
missioners for Cambridge, and their report saved its colleges, 
if there had ever been any intention to destroy them. Stoke, 
however, was dissolved in the following reign, and Parker 
received a pension equivalent to £400 a year in modern currency. 
He took advantage of the new reign to marry in June 1547, 
before clerical marriages had been legalized by parliament 
and convocation, Margaret, daughter of Robert Harlestone, a 
Norfolk squire. During Kelt’s rebellion he was allowed to 
preach in the rebels’ camp on Mousehold Hill, but without much 
effect; and later on he encouraged his chaplain, Alexander 
Neville, to write his history of tbe rising. His Protestarttism 
advanced with the times, and he received higher promotion 
under Northumberland than under the mbderate Somerset. 
Bucer was his friend at Cambridge, and he preached Buccr’s 
funeral sermon in 1551. In 1552 he was promoted to the rich 
deanery of Lincoln, and in July 1553 he supped with Northum- 
land at ('.ambridge, when the duke marched north on his hopeless^ 
campaign against Mary, 
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As a supporter o{ Northumberland and a married mani 
Parker was naturally deprived of his deanery, his master^^ 
of Corpus, and his other preferments. But he found meSM 
to live in England throughout Mary’s reign witi^|«rt further 
molestation. He was not cast in a heroic mouldy he had 
no desire to figure at the stake; like Cecil, and Elizabeth Wself, 
he had a great respect for authority, and when his time came 
he could tonsistently impose authority on others. He wa.s not 
eager to assume this task, and he made great efforts to avoid 
promotion to the archbishopric of Canterbury, which Elizat)eth 
designed for him as soon as she had succeeded to the throne. 
He was elected on the ist of August 1559; but it was difficult 
to find the requisite four bishops willing and qualified to conse- 
crate him, and not until the 17th of December did Barlow, 
Scory, Covcrdalo and Hodgkins perform that ceremony 
at lambeth. Tlic legend of an indecent consecration at the 
Nag’s Head Tavern in Fleet Street seems first to have been 
printed by the Jesuit, Christopher Holy wood, in 1604; and it has 
long been abandoned by reputable controversialists. Parker’s 
consecration was, however, only made legally valid by the pleni- 
tude of the royal supremaiy; for the Edwardine Ordinal, which 
was used, had been repealed by - Mary and not re-cnacted by 
the parliament of 1559. 

Parker owes his fame to circumstances rather than to personal 
qualifications. The wise moderation of the Elizabethan settle- 
ment, whicli had been effected before his appointment, was 
obviously not due to him; and Elizabeth could have placed Knox 
or lionner in the chair of St Augustine had she been so minded. 
But she wanted a moderate man, and .so she chose Parker. 
He possessed all the qualifications she expected from an arch- 
bishop except celibacy. He distni.sted popular enlluisia.sm, 
and he wrote in horror of the idea that “ the people ” should 
he tlic reformers of the Church. H(} was not inspiring as a 
leader of religion; and no dogma, no original tlu'ory of church 
government, no prayer-book, not even a triicl or a liymn is 
associated with his name. The 56 volumes publi.shcd by the 
Parker Society include only one by its eponymous hero, and 
that is a volume of correspondence. He was a disciplinarian, a 
.sc holar, a modest and moderate man of genuine piety and 
irroproac'hable morals. Hi.s hisloric;al research was exemplified 
in his De antiquilate ecclesiae, and his editions of Asscr, Matthew 
Paris, Walsingham, and the compiler known as Matthew of 
Westminster; his liturgical skill was shown in his version of 
the psalter and in the occasional prayers and thanksgivings 
which he was called upon to compose; and he left a priceless 
collection of manuscripts to his college at Cambridge. 

He was happier in these pursuits than in the cxerci.se of Ins 
jurisdiction. With .secular politics he had little to do, and 
he was never admitted to Elizabeth’s privy council. But 
ecclcsiastic'al politics gave him an infinity of trouble. Many 
of the reformers wanted no bishops at all, while; the Catholics 
wanted tho.se of the old dispensation, and the queen herself 
grudged episcopal privilege; until she di.scovered in it one of 
the chief bulwarks of the royal supremacy. Parker was there- 
fore left to stem the rising tide of Puritan feeling with little 
support from parliament, convocation or the Crown. The 
bishops’ Interpretations and Further Considerations, is.sued in 
1560, tolerated a lower vestiarian standard tlian was prescribed by 
the rubric of 1559; the Advertisements, whicli Parker published in 
1566, to check the l-uritan descent, had to appear without specific 
royal sanction; and the Reformatio le^um ecclesiasticarum, 
which Foxe published with Parker’s approval, received neither 
royal, parliamentary nor synodical authorization. Parliament 
even contested the claim of the bishops to determine matters 
of faith. “ Surely,” said Parker to Peter Wentworth, “ you 
will refer yourselves wholly to us therein.” “ No, by the 
faith I bear to God,” retorted Wentworth, “ we will pass nothing 
before we understand what it is; for that were but to make 
you popes. Make you popes who list, for we will make you 
none.” Disputes about vestments had expanded into a con- 
troversy over the whole field of Church governnient and autJiority, 
and Parker died on the x7th.of May 1575, lamenting that Puritan 


;ideas of governance ” would ** in conclusion undo tlie queen and 
.$11 others that depended upon her.” By his personal conduct 
he had set an ideal example for Anglican priests, and it was not 
his fault that national authority failed to crush the individualistic 
tendencies of the Protestant Keformation. 

John Strype's Life of originally published in „ 1711; and 

re-edited for Iho Clarendon Prtis in 1821 (3 vols.),i3 f he . ptino^ial 
source for Parker’s life. A biograpliical sketch written from a 
dilferent i>oint of view was published by W. M. Kennedy in igo8. 
See also j. Bass Mullinger’s schokirly life in Diet, Rat. Biog.\ 
W. H. Frerc's volume in Stephen.s and Hunt's Church Histor^', 
Stryfic’s Works (General Index); Gough’s Index to Parker Hoc, 
Puht. Fuller, Burnet, Collier and K. W. Dixpn’s Histories of the 
Church; Birt’s Elized^elhan Settlement', H. Gee’s Elizahethan Clergy 
(tSqR); Fronde's Hist, of England', and vol. vi. in Longman^ 
Political History. (A. F. P.) 

PARKER, SAMUEL (1640-1688), English bishop, was born 
at Northampton, and educated at Wadham College, Oxfm’d. 
His Presbyterian views caused him to move to Trinity College, 
where, however, the influence of the senior fellow induced him 
to join the Church of England, and he was ordained In 1664. 
In 1665 he jiublishcd an essay entitled Tentamina physico- 
theologica de Deo, dedii aled to Archbishop Sheldon, who in 
1667 appointed him one of his cliaplains. He became rector 
of Chartham, Kent, in the same year. In 1670 he became 
arclideacon of Canterburv^, and two years after he was appointed 
rector of Ickham, Kent. In 1673 he was elected master of Eden- 
bridge Hospital. His Discourse of Ecclesiastical Politie (London, 
1670), advocating state regulation of religious affairs, led him 
into controversy with Andrew Marvell (1621-1675). Jamc.s II. 
appointed him to the bishopric of Oxford in 1686, and he 
in turn forwarded the king’s policy, especially by defending 
the royal right to appoint Roman Catholics to office. In 1687 
the cci'lcsiastical commission forcibly installed him as president 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, the fellows having refused to elect 
any of the king’.s nominees. He was commonly regarded as 
a Roman Catholic, but he would appear to have been no more 
than an extreme exponent of the High Cliun'h doctrine of 
passive obedience. After he became president the action of 
th(; king in replacing the expelled fellows with Roman Catholics 
agitated him to such a degree as to lucsten Ills end; to the priests 
.sent to persuarlo him on his dcatlibed to l>e received into the 
Roman Church he declared that ho ” never hafi been and never 
would be of that religion,” and he died in the communion of 
the Church of England. 

Parkcr’.s .second son, Samuki. Parker (1681-1730), was the 
author of Bibliotheca hihlica, or Patristic Commentary on the 
Scriptures (1720 -1735), an abridged translation of Eusebius, and 
other works. ?Ie was also responsible during 1708 and 1709 
fcjr a monthly periotlical entitled Censura temporum, or Good 
and III Tcfidencies of Books. He passed most of his life in retire- 
ment at Oxford. His younger son Richard founded the well- 
known publishing firm in Oxford. 

See Magdalen College and James IT, 1686 16S8, by the Rev. 
J. R. Bloxam (Oxford Historical Socii ty, 188O). 

PARKER, THEODORE (1810-1860), American preacher 
and .social reformer, was born at Lexington, Ma.ssachusctts, 
on the 24th of August i8io, the youngest of eleven t;hildrcn. 
His father, John Parker, a small farmer and skilful mechanic, 
was a typic^ New England yeoman. Hi.s mother took great 
pains with the religious education of her children, ” oaring, 
however, but little for doctrines,” and making religion to 
consi.st of love anti good works. 'ITieodore’s paternal grand- 
father, Captain John Parker (1729-1775), was the leader of the 
I.exingUm minute-men in the battle of Lexington. He obtained 
the element.s of knowledge in the schools of the district, which 
were open during the winter months only. During the rest 
of the year he worked on his father’s farm. At the age of 
Kventeen he became himself a winter schoolmaster, and 
in his twentieth year he entered himself at Harvard, workinjg 
on the farm as usual (until 1831) while he followed his 
studies, and going over to ('ambridge for the examinations 
only. For the .theological course he took up in 1834 his 
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residence in the college, meeting his expenses by a small 
sum amassed by school-keeping and by help from a poof 
students’ fund, and graduating in 1836. At the close of 
hU college career he began his translation (published in 
1843) of Wilhelm 51 . L. De Wette’s beitrage tur Einlcitung 
in das Alte Testament. His journal and letters show that he 
had made acquaintance with a large number of languages, 
including Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, ('optic, Ethiopic, 
as well as the classical and the principal modern European 
languages. When he entered the divinity school he was an 
orthodox Unitarian; when he left it, he entertained strong 
doubts about the infallibility of the Bible, the possibility of 
miracles, and the exclusive claims of Christianity and the Church. 
Emerson’s transcendentalism greatly influenced him, and 
Strauss’s Lcben Jesu left its mark upon his Lliought. IJis first 
ministerial charge was over a small \'ilktgc parish, 5 Vest Roxbury, 
a few miles from Baston; here he was ordained as a Unitarian 
clergyman in June 1837 and here he preaclicd until January 
1846. His views were slowly assuming llie form whiih sub- 
sequently found such strong expression in his writing ; but the 
progress was slow, and the cautious reserve of his finst rational- 
istic. utterances was in striking contrast with his sul)sc(|ucnl 
rashness. Rut on tlie igth of May 1841 he preatlicd at Boston 
a sermon on “ the transient and permanent in Christ i:uiit> 
which presented in lunbryo the main principles and iilo.is of 
his final theological pu.silion, and tlic preaching of which deter- 
mined his subsefiuent relations to the thurches with which ho 
was connected and to the whole cc<'lcsiasti<'al world. 'I'hc 
Boston Unitarian clergy denoumod the preacher, luid doclarnl 
that the young man must be silenced.” No Unitarian 
publisher could be found for his sermon, and neiirly all the 
pulpits of the city were closed agiinst him, A number of 
gentlemen in Boston, however, invited him to give a scries of 
lectures there. The result was that he deli\'ercd in the Masonic 
Hall, in the winter of 1841-1842, as Iccturi’s, sul)slantially the 
volume afterwards published as the Discourse of Mutters pcrlaiii- 
ing to Religion. Tlie lectures in their published form made 
his name famous throughout Ameriea and ICiiropc, and con- 
firmed the stricter Unitarians in America in their attitude 
towards him and Itis supporters. Ilis friends, however, resolvul 
that he should be heart! in Boston, and thert?, beginning with 
1845, he prea' hed regularly for fourteen years. Previous to 
his remocal from West Ro.Kbury to Boston Parker spent a 
year in Europe, (.ailing in Germany upon Paulus, Gervimn, 
I)e Wettc and Ewuld, and preaching in Liverpejol in the pulpits 
of James Martincau and J. U, Thom. After January 1846 
he devoted liirnsclf e.xelu.sic cly to his wxirk in Ho.slon. In 
adrlition to his Sunday labours he lectured throughout the 
Stales, and proscculcfl his wide sludic.s, culleeling particularly the 
matcriids for an opus magnum on the devchjpmcnt of religion 
in mankind. Above all he look up the question of the emancipa- 
tion of the .‘-Itive.s, and fearlessly advocated in Boston and else- 
where, from the platform and through the pre.s.s, the cause of 
the negroes. He made his influence felt also by eorre.spondenec 
with political leaders and by able political spccche.s, one of 
which, delivered in 1858, contained the sentenc'o, “ Democracy 
is direct self-go\’emmcnt, over all the people, by all the people, 
for all the people,” which probably .suggested Abrah.ain Lincoln’s 
oft-quoted variant. Parker assisted actively in the escape of 
fugitive slaves, and for trying to prevent the rendition of perhaps 
the most famous of them, Anthony Burns, was indicted, but 
the indictment was quashed. He also gave his aid to John 
Brown (q.v.). By his voice, hi.s pen, and hi.s utterly fearle.ss 
action in social and political matters he became a great power 
in Boston and .America generally. But his days were numbered. 
His mother had suffered from phthisis; and he liimself now fell 
a victim to the same disea.se. In January 1859 lie suffered a 
violent haemorrhage of the lang.s, and sought relief byretreating 
first to the West Indies and afterwards to Europe. lie died 
at Florence on the Toth of 3 fay i860. 

Tlie fundamental articles of Parker’s religious faith were 
the three " instinctive intuitions ” of God, of a moral law, and 


of immortality. His own mind, heart and life were undoubtedly 
pervaded, sustained and ruled by the feelings, conviction-s 
and hopes which he formulated in the.so three articles ; and 
he rutioilid^ed his own religious conceptions in a number of 
expositions vdiich do credit to his sincerity and courage. But 
he was a preacher rather than a thinker, a reformer rather 
than a philosopher. 

Parker’s principal works arc : A Discourse 0/ Matters pertaining in 
Religion (1842); Ten Sertnons of Religion (1853): and Sermons of 
Theism, Atheism and the Popular Theology (1853). A collected 
edition of lus works was iMiblishe.<l in Englund Iw Frances Power 
Cobbe (14 vols., 18(13 -iS/cj), and another— the Centenary edition 
— in Boston, Mas.s., by the Bo-ston Unitarian Association (15 vols., 
1907); .a volume of Theodore Parker* s Prayers, edited by Rufus 
Ix'ighton and Matilda Goddard, was published in America in 1861, 
and a volume of I’arkcr's West Roxlmry Sennons, with a bioijnqihical 
sketch by Frank B. .Sanl>orn, w.-is published in Boston, Mass,, in 

I. 892. A German translaiion of i>arl of his works was made by 
Ziethen (Leipzig 185.1-1857). 

The bc.st biographies are John Weiss’s Life and Correspondence of 
Theodore Parker (New York, lyo.p; O. B. FrolhinKliain’.s Tluodors 
Parker : a Piographv (Boston, 1874); and Jphii tVliitc Chadwick's 
Theodore Parker, Preacher and Reformer (Boston, 1900), the last 
eonlaiiuTi.!!: n good bibliography. Valuable reviews of Parker’s 
theolof^ical position and ot Jus character and work liave aiipean-d 

by James M.irtincaii, in llie National Revictu (April i860), un<l 

J. li. Thom, in the Theologiiul Review (March iS(>4). 

PARKERSBURG, a city and the county-seat of W'ood county, 
West Virginia, U.S.A., on the Ohio River, at Uic mouth of the 
Little Kanawha, about 95 m. below Wheeling. Pop. (1S90), 
8408; (1900), 11,703, of whom 515 were forcign-bnrn and 783 
were ncgroe.s: (lOoO, c.stimatc), 16,477. Parkersburg is served 
by the Baltimore & Ohio, the Baltimore & Oliio .South- 
western, and the Little Kanawha railways, by electric railway 
to Marietta, Ohio and by passenger and freight boats to Pitts- 
burg, ('incinnati, intermediate ports, and porks on the Little 
Kanawha. Parker.sburg is the see of a Protestant Episcopal 
bishop. Oil, coal, natural gas and fire-clay abound in the 
neighbouring region, and the city is engaged in the refining of 
oil and the manufac’ture of pottery, brick and tile, glass, lumber, 
furniture, flour, steel, and foundry and machine-shop products. 
In 1905 the value of the factory products was $3,778,139 
(21*9% more than in 1900). Parkersburg was settled in 1789, 
was incoqKiratcd in 1820, and received a new charter in 1903, 
when its boundaries were enlarged. About 2 m. below the 
city is the island which was the home of Harman Blenncr- 
haAsett {q.v.) and bears his name. 

PARKES, SIR HARRY SMITH (1828-1885). English diploma- 
tist, son of Harry Parkes, founder of the firm of Barkes, 
Otway & (o., ironmaslets, was born at Birchills Hall, near 
Walsall in Staffordshire, in 1828. When but four years old his 
mother died and in the following year hi.s lather was killt'd in a 
carriage accident. Being thu.s left an orphan, he found a home 
with his uncle, a retire*! naval ofTa er, at Birmingham. He re- 
ceived his ctlucation at King Edward’s Grammar School. In 1837 
his uncle died, and in 1841 he sailed for Macao in Ghina, to take 
up his residence at the house of his cousin, Mrs Gutzlaff, At 
this time what was known as the “ Opium War ” had broken 
out, and Parkes eagerly prcp.ircd himself to take part in the 
events wliich were passing around him by diligently applying 
himself to the study of Cltincsc. In 1842 he received his first 
appointment in the c-onsular serviic. Fortunately for him, 
ho w'as privileged to accompany Sir Henry Pnttinger in his 
expedition up the Yangtszc-kiang to Nanking, and after having 
taking part m the capture of (’hinkiang and the surrender of 
Nanking, he witnessed the signing of the treaty on board the 
"rornwallis” in August 1842, By this treaty the five ports of 
('anton, Amoy, Fuchow, Ningpo and Shanghai were opened 
to trade. After short re.sidenees at Canton and the newly 
oixmcd Amoy, Parkes was appointcil to the consulate at F ut how. 
Here he serV’ed under Mr (afterwards .Sir) Rutherford Alcock, 
who was one of the few Englishmen who knew how to manage 
the (?liine.se. In 1849 he returned to England on leave, and 
after visiting the Continent and doing some hard work for the 
foreign office he returned to China in i85t. After a short stay 
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at Amoy as interpreter he was transferred in the same rapacity 
to Canton . In May 1 854 he was promoted to be consul at Amoy, 
and in 1855 was chosen as secretary to the mission to Bangkok, 
being largely instrumental in negotiating the first European 
treaty with Siam. In June 1856 he returned to Canton as 
acting consul, a position which brought him into renewed 
contact with Commissioner Ych, w’hoso insolence and obstinacy 
led to the second China War. Yoh had now met a man of 
even greater power and determination than himself, and when, 
in Octol>er 1856, as a climax to many outragt*s, Yeh seized 
the British lorcha “Arrow” and made prisoners of her crew, 
Parkes at once closed with liis enemy. In response to a strongly 
worded despatch from Parkes, Sir John Bowring, governor of 
Hong-Kong, pla<;cd matters in the hands of Admiral Sir M. 
Seymour, wlio took Canton at the close of the same month but 
had not a suflirient fon e to hold it. In December 1857 (!antnn 
was again bombarded by Admiral Seymour. Parkes, who was 
attached to the admiral’s staff, was the first man to enter the 
city, and himself tracked down and aiTCsted (’ommissioiicr Yeh. 
As the city was to l>e held, an allied commission was appointed 
to govern it, consisting of two Englishmen, of whom one was 
Parkes, and a French naval officer, j^urkes virtually governed 
this c ity of a million inhaliitiints for thrc‘c yews. Meanwhile' 
the trcac'hevous atUick at 'I'aku upon Sir Frederick Bruce led to 
a renewal of hostilities in the nortli, and Parkc's was ordered up 
to serve as interpreter iind adviser to Cord Elgin (July t86o). 
In pursuance of thest* duties he went in advance of the army 
to the city of 'I’lingchnw, near Peking, to arrange a meeting 
between Dird Elgin and the Chinese commissioners who Iwcl 
been appointed to draw up the preliiniiiarios of peuc'c. Whil<^ 
thus engaged he, Mr (afterwards Lord) T^wh, Mr de Norman, 
Lord Elgin's seerdary of legation, Mr Bowlby, the Times 
correspondent, and cAhers, were Ireacheroii.sly taken prisoners 
(Sepl. tS, i860). Parkes and Loeh were earried off to the 
prison of the board of pnnishmc'nts at Peking, where they were 
separately herdctl with the lowest class of criminals. After 
ten clays' confinomont in this den of iniquity they were removed 
to a temple in the city, whore tliey were comfortably honsc'cl and 
fed, and from which, after a further detention, they were granted 
their liberty. For this signal instanee of Ireaohety' faml Elgin 
burned down the .Summer Palace of the emperor. 'Powards 
the end of i860 Parkes rc'lurned to his post at Canton. On the 
restoration (Oc‘t. i86r) of the city to the Chinese he returned 
k) England on leave, when he was made* E.C.B. for his scr\'iees* 
he haci received the comjianionship of the order in i860. On 
his return to China he served for a short time as consul at 
Shanghai, and was then appointed minister in Japan (1865). 
F'or eighteen years he hekl this post, and throughout that 
time he sticmiously used his influence in support of the Liberal 
party of Japan. So earnestly did lie throw in his lot with 
these reformers that lie became a marked man, and incurred 
the hitter lio.stilit)'" of the reactionaries, who on three separate 
occ’asions attempted to as.sassinatc him. In 1882 lu» was trans- 
ferred to Peking. While in Peking his liealth failed, and he 
died of malarial fever on the 2 ist of March 1885. In 1856 Sir H. 
(then Mr) Parkes married Miss Fanny Plumcr, who died in 1879. 

The standard I.ije is by Stanley Lane-Poole (189 j). (R, K. 1 >.) 

PARKES, SIB HENRY (1815-1896), Aiis'ralian ste.tcsman, 
was born at Stonoloigh, in Warwickshire, on the 27th of May 
1815. The son of parents in very lunnblc circumstances. lie 
rc'ceivcd only a rudimentary education, and at an early age 
was obliged to earn liis living as a common labourer. Failing to 
make his way in England, he emigrated to Atistralia in 1839, and 
after a time settled in Sydney as an ivorj'-turiicr. Conscious 
of his groat powers, he worked unremittingly to repair the 
deficiencies of hi.s education, and developed a genuine taste for 
literature, and a gift for versification which w'on the appnival 
of so severe a ju^e as Tennyson. His first volume of. poems 
was pulilishcd in 1842, under Uie title of Stolen Momnits. lie 
now liegan to take an active part in politics, and soon showed 
himself the wieldcr of an incisive style as a leader-writer, and a 
popular orator of unrivalled influence. He took a prominent 
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part in the movement against the transportation of convicts, 
and in 1849 .started the Empire newspaper to inculcate his policy 
of attacking abuses while remaining loyal to the Crown. 'Fhe 
paper at once made its mark, but owing to financial difficulties 
ceased to appear in 1858. One of the reforms for which Parkes 
fought most strenuously was the full introduction of responsible 
government. He was returned to the legislative council under 
the old constitution a.s member for Sydney, and on the estab- 
lishment of a legislative assembly in 1856 w'as elcrted for 
East Sydney. His parliamentary career was twi<'c interrupted 
by pecuniary embarrassments; indeed, he never acquired the 
art of making money, and in spite of a public subscrijition raised 
in 1887 died in absolute penury. He was elected for East 
Sydney in 1859 at the first general election under the new 
electoral act, and sat till i86t, when he was sent to England 
as a commissioner for promoting emigration. He made a 
prolonge<l stay in Eiiglaiul, and descrilDCd his impressions in a 
scric.s of letters to the Sydney Morning Herdld, some of which 
were reprinted in 1869 under the title of Australian Views of 
England. Tie returned to Australia in 1863, and, re-entering 
the Assembly, befanic colonial sccrctaiy in the Martin ministry 
from i«S66 to 1868. He sncct cded in passing the Public Schools 
Act of 1S66, which for the first time instituted an eflicient 
system of primary cdiuolion in the colony. His great chance 
came in 1872, wlu 11 the 'dartiri ministry resigned on the (|uestion 
of the sum payable by Victoria in lien of border duties. Parke.s 
had for s voiul year'-, jur.ristcntly advocated free imports as 
a remedy for the; financial distress of the colony. He now 
bt'camc prime niinister iind colonial secretary; and rising to 
the height of his opix»rtunity, he removed the cause of dispute 
by throwing the colony open to trade. He held offic'e till 1875, 
and on the fall of the Robert.son ministry again became premier 
and colonial secretary from Marc'h till August 1877. At the 
end of this year he was made K.t'.M.G. Finding that the stated 
of parties did not allow of the exisleiuv of a stable ministry, 
he formed a coalition with Sir John Robertson, and bcc'ame 
premier and c'olonial secretary for the third time from December 
1878 to Jamiar}' 1883. In 1882 and in 1883-1884 he paid 
prolongc'd visits to England. Already distingni.shed among 
Australian .slatosmen for breadth of outlook and passionate devo- 
tion to the; rmpiro, he rctiirnc'd with those qualities enhanced. 
For a time ho found himself almost in u position of i.solation, but 
in 1887 the policy of protec'lion adopted by his .successors 
brought him again into oflic-c. His free trade policy was once 
more .succ essful. Other important measures of his administra- 
tion were the reform of the civil service, the prohiliitioii of Chinese 
immigr.it ion, and the railuays and public; works acts. He 
fell from office in January 18S9. but in the following March 
became for the fiftli lime premier and cxilonial secretary. The* 
remainder of his life was chiefly devoted to the question of 
Australian Federation. The Frcicral Convention at Melbourne 
in 1890 was mainly his work ; and lie presided over the convention 
at Sydney in 1891, and was chiefly responsible for the d^aft 
constitution there carried. Defeated in October 1891 on his 
rcfu.sal to accept an eight hours’ day for coal-miners, he remained 
in opposition for the rest of his career, sacrificing even free tr.\de 
in the hope of smoothing the path of federation. He died at 
Sydney on the 27th of April 1896; but though he did not live 
tc> .sec the realization of his efforts, he may justly be called the 
Father of the .\ustralian Commonwealth. 

Hi' publiAw'd, ill .ulililion to the works already n.imcd and 
mimiToiis volumes of vctm', a collection of speec hes on tho Federal 
(',i}. eni 7 »era of Ausindia (1800L ami an aiitobiograpliy, Fifty Years 
in the making u/ AustiaUan Ilieloyy (iSq'). 

PARKIN, GEORGE ROBERT (1846- ), British Canadian 

t'diicalionist, iv.as born at Salisbury, New Brunswick, on the 
8th of I'Vbruary 1846. His father had gone to Canada from 
Yorkshire. Parkin was the youngest of a family of thirteen, and 
after attending the local schools he started at an early age a.s a 
teacher. Bent cm improving his own education, he then entered 
the. univc'r.siiy of New Brun.swick, where he carried off high 
honours in 1866-18O8. From 1868 to 1873 he was hcadttiastcr 
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of Bathurst grammar school; but he was not content with the 
opportunities for study open to him in Canada, and he went to 
England and entered Oxford. Here the enthusiastic young 
Canadian was not only profoundly affecterl himself by entering 
strenuously into the life of the ancient uni^'ersity (he was secre- 
tary of the Union when H. H. Asquith was president), but in 
his turn was instrumental in bringing the possibilities of British 
Imperialism to the minds of some of the ablest among his con- 
temporaries "his juniors by six or eight years. It is hardly too 
much to say that in his intercourse at Oxford in the early ’seven- 
ties with men of influence who were then undergraduates the 
imperialist movement in Englanrl substantially began. On 
returning to Canada he became principal of the chief New Bruns- 
wick school at Fredericton (where in 1878 he married), and for 
fifteen years he did excellent work in this capacity. But in 
1889 he was again drawn more directly into the imperialist 
caii.se. The federation movement had gone ahead in the 
meanwhile, and Parkin had always been usscxiatcd with it; 
and now he became a mi.ssionary s[H'iiker for the Imperial 
Federation League, travelling for sc\ cral years about the empire 
for that purpose. He also became Canadian corre.spondent of 
The Times, and in that capacity hc'lpcd to n^akc Canada better 
known in the mother country. In 1894 he was given the 
honorary degree of LL.D. by Oxford. Jn 1895 he returned to 
scholastic work as principal of Upper Canada College, Toronto, 
and retained this po.st till 1902; but he continued in the mean- 
while to support the imperialist movement by voice and pen. 
When in 1902 an organizer was required for the Rhodes Scholar- 
ship Trust (see R hode.s, Cecil), in order to create the machinery 
for working it in the countries to which it applied, he accepted 
the appointment; and his devotion to this task was largely 
responsible for the success with which Rhodes's idea was carried 
out at Oxford. His publications include Reorganization of the 
British Empire (1882), Imperial Federation (1892), Round the 
Empire (1892), Life of Edward Thring (1897), Life of Sir John 
Macdonald (1907). 

PARKINSON, JAMES (d. 1824), English palaeontologist, was 
educated for the medical profession, and prai tiscd in Iloxton, 
from about the year 1785. He was a Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and one of the original members of the 
Geological Society of Ixsndon (1807). He was author of 
numerous chemical and medical books, the most imp(»rtant of 
which were Organic Remains of a Former World (3 vols., 1804, 
x8o8, i8ii), and Outlines of Oryclology (1822). Parkinson died 
in London, on the 21st of December 1824. 

See Hist, of Collections in Brit. Mus. Nat. Hist. Dep. (1904), 
PP- 315 -316. 

PARKMAN, FRANCIS (1823-1893), American historian, was 
born in Boston im the 16th of September 1823. His grcjit- 
grandfather, Ebenezer Parkman,a graduate of Harvard in 1721, 
was for nearly sixty years minister of the Congregational Church 
in Westborough, and was noted for his devotion to the study 
of history. One of this go(jd clergyman’s sons, Samuel Purkman, 
became an eminent merchant in Boston, and exhibited much 
skill in horticulture. Samuel’s son, Francis Parkman, a graduate 
of Harvard in 1807, was one of the mcj.st eminent of the Boston 
«'lcrgymen, a pupil and friend of Channing, and noted among 
Unitarians for a broadly tolerant disposition. Thi.s Dr Park- 
maJi, a man of rare .sagacity and exquisite humour, was the 
father of Francis Parkman, tlie historian. His mother was a 
descendant of the celebrated J ohn C otton. She was the daughter 
of Nathaniel ILall of Medford, member of a family which was 
represented in the convention that framed the constitution of 
Massac'hu-setts in 1780. 

Francis Parkman was the eldest of her six children. As a 
boy his health was delicate, so tliat it was thought best for him 
to spend much of his time at his grandfather Hall’s home in 
Medford rather than in the city. That home was situated on 
the border of the Middle.sex Fells, a rough and rocky woodland, 
4000 acres in extent, as wild and savage in many places as the 
primeval forest. The place is within 8 m. of Boston, and it 
may be doubted if anywhere else can be found another 


such magnificent piece of wildcrne.ss so near to a great cife. 
There young Parkman spent his lei.sure hours in collecting egjt 
insects and reptiles, trapping squirrels and woodchucks, aX 
shooting birds with arrows. This breezy life saved him fi^ 
the artificial stupidity which is too often superinduced in boX 
by their .school training. At the age of fourteen ParkmaA 
began to show a strong taste for literary composition. In 1841! 
while a student at Harvard, he made a rough journey of explora-! 
tion in the woods of northern New Hampshire, where he had 
a taste of adventure slightly spiced with hard.ship. About 
this time he made up his mind to write a history of the last 
French wm- in America, which ended in the conquest of Canada, 
and some time afterwards he enlarged the plan so as to include 
the whole course of the American conflict between France and 
Great Britain; or, to use his own words, “ The history of the 
American forest; for this was the light in which I regarded it. 
My theme fascinated me, and I was haunted with wilderness 
images day and night.” The way in which true genius works 
could not be more happily described. In the course of 1842 
an attack of illness led to his making a journey in Italy, where 
he spent some time in a monastery belonging to one of the 
strictest of all the monastic orders, the Passionists, brethren 
addicted to wearing hair shirts and scourging themselves without 
mercy. In the young historian’s eyes these good brethren were 
of much value as living and breathing historic material. In 
1844 he graduated at Harvard with high rank. 

He now made up his mind to study the real wilderness in its 
gloom and vastness, and to meet face to face the dusky warriors of 
the Stone Age. To-day such a thing can hardly be done within 
the United States, for nowhere docs the primitive wilderne.ss 
exist save here and there in shreds and patches. So recently as 
the middle of the i9tli century, however, it covered the western 
half of the continent, and could be reached by a journey of i6oo 
or 1700 miles from Boston to the plains of Nebraska. Parkman 
had become an adept in woodcraft and a dead shot with the 
rifle, and could do such things with horses, tame or wild, as 
civilized people never see done except in a circus. In company 
with his friend and classmate, Mr Quincy Shaw, he passed 
.several months with the Ogillalah band of Sioux. Knowledge, 
intrepidity and tact carried Parkman through these experiences 
unscathed, and good lurk kept him clear of encounters with 
hostile Indians, in which these (jutilities might not have sufficed 
to avert de.struction. It was a very important experience in 
relation to his life-work. This outdoor life, however, diil not 
suffice to recruit Parkman’s health, and by 1848, when he 
IxJgan writing The Conspiracy of Pontiac, he had reached a 
truly pitiable condition. 'I'he trouble .seems to have been some 
form of nervous exhaustion, accompanied with such hyper- 
sensitiveness of the eyes that it was impossible to keep them 
open except in a dark room. Against these difficulties he 
struggled with characteristic obstinacy. He invented a machine 
which so supported his hand tliat he could write legibly with 
closed eyes. Books and documents were read aloud to him, 
while notes were made by him with eyes shut, and were after- 
wards dec iphered and read aloud to him till he had mastered 
them. After half an hour his strength would give out, and in 
these circumstances his rate of composition for a long time 
averaged scarcely six lines a day. The superb historical mono- 
graph composed under such difficulties was published in 1851. 
It had but a small sale, as the American public was then too 
ignorant to feel much interest in American history. 

Undeterred by this inhospitable reception, Parkman took up 
at the beginning his great work on France and England in the 
New World, to which the book just mentioned was in reality 
the sequel. This work obliged him to trace out, collect, arrange, 
and digest a great mass of incongruous material scattered on 
both sides of the Atlantic, a large portion of which was in manu- 
script, and required much tedious exploration and the employ- 
ment of trained copyists. This work involved several journeys 
to Europe, and was performed with a thoroughness approaching 
finality. In 1865 volume of the great work appeared, 

under the title of Piemeers of Frame in the New World ; and then 
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seven>and-twenty years more elapsed before the final volumes 
came out in 1892. Nowhere can we find a better illustration 
of the French critic’s definition of a great life — a thought con- 
ceived in youth, and realized in later years. After the Pioneers 
the sequence is The Jesuits in North America, La SaUe and the 
Discovery of the Great West, The Old RSgime in Canada, Frontenac 
and New France and Louis XIV., Montcalm and Wolfe, A Half 
Century of Conflict. As one obstacle after another was sur- 
mounted, as one grand division of the work after another became 
an accomplished fact, the effect upon Parkman’s condition 
seems to have been bracing, and he acquired fresh impetus 
as he approached the goal. There can be little doubt that his 
physical condition was much improved by his habit of cultivating 
plants in garden and conservatory. He was a horticulturist 
of profound attainments, and himself originated several new 
varieties of flowers. His work in this department made him 
an enthusiastic adherent of the views of Darwin. He was 
professor of horticulture in the agricultural school of Harvard 
in 1871-1872, and published a few books on the subject of 
gardening. He died at Jamaica Plain, near Boston, on the 8th 
of November 1893. 

The significance of Parkman’s work consists partly in the 
success with which he has depicted the North-American Indians, 
those belated children of the Stone Age, who have been so 
persistently misunderstood alike by romancers, such as Cooper, 
and by detractors like Dr Palfrey. Parkman was the first great 
literary author who really understood the Indian’s character 
and motives. Against this savage background of the forest 
Parkman shows the rise, progress and dramatic termination 
of the colossal struggle between France and Great Britain for 
colonial empire. With true philosophic insight he shows that 
France failed in the struggle not because of any inferiority 
in the ability and character of the men to whom the work was 
entrusted, but chiefly by reason of her despotic and protective 
regime. There is no more eloquent commentary upon the whole- 
some results of British self-government than is to be found in 
Parkman’s book. But while the author deals with history 
philosophically, he does not, like Buckle, hurl at the reader’s 
head huge generalizations, or, like Carlyle, preach him into 
somnolence. With all its manifold instructiveness, his book 
is a narrative as entertaining as those of Macaulay or Froude. 
In judicial impartiality Parkman may be compared with 
Gardiner, and for accuracy of learning with Stubbs. 

There is a good Life by G. H. Famham (Boston, 1900). (J. Fi.) 

PARLA KIMEDI, a town of British India, in Ganjam dis- 
trict of Madras. Pop. (1901), 17,336. It is the resadence of a 
raja, who claims descent from the ancient kings of Orissa. His 
estate covers an area of 614 sq. m., and pays a revenue of £7000 
out of an estimated income of £26,000. He maintains a college, 
and has constructed a light railway (25 m.) to the station of 
Naupada on the East Coast railway. There is a trade in rice, 
and mats and other articles are woven of reeds. 

PARLEMENT (see Parliament), in 0 . Fr. the name given 
to any meeting for discussion or debate {parler, to speak), 
a sense in which it was still used by Joinville, but from 
the latter half of the 13th century employed in France in a 
special sense to designate the sessions of the royal court (curia 
regis). Finally, when the Parlement of Paris had become a 
permanent court of justice, having the supreme authority in 
cases brought before it, and especially in appeals against the 
sentences of the baillis and seneschals, it retained this name, 
which was also given to the other supreme courts of the same 
nature which were created after its model in the provinces. 

The early Capetians had a custom, based upon ancient 
precedents, of summoning periodically to their court their 
principal vassals and the prelates of their kingdom. These 
gatherings took place on the occasion of one of the great festivals 
of the year, in the town in which the king was then in residence. 
Here they deliberated upon political matters and the vassals 
and prelates gave the king their advice. But the monarch also 
gave judgment here in those cases which were brought before 
him, These were few in number during the early days of the 


Capetinn dynasty; for though the king always maintained tli« 
principle that he was judge, and even that his competence in 
this respect was general and unlimited, this competence was at 
the same time undefined and it was not compulsory to submit 
cases to the king. At this period, too, appeals, strictly so called, 
did not exist. Nevertheless when a suit was brought before 
the king he judged it with the assistance of his prelates and 
vassals assembled around him, who formed his council. This 
was the curia regis. But in law the king was sole judge, the 
vassals and prelates being only advisers. During the 12th 
and at the beginning of the 13th centuries the curia regis con- 
tinued to discharge these functions, except that its importance 
and actual competence continued to increase, and that we 
frequently find in it, in addition to the vassals and prelates who 
formed the council, consiliarii, who are evidently men whom 
the king had in his entourage, as his ordinary and professional 
councillors. Under the reign of St Louis (which was also the 
period at which the name parlement began to be applied to 
these judicial sessions) the aspect of ^airs changed. The 
judicial competence of the Parlement developed and became 
more clearly defined ; the system of appeals came into existence, 
and appeals against the judgments of the baiUis and seneschals 
were brought before it; cases concerning the royal towns, the 
bonnes villes, were also decided by it. Again, in the old registers 
of the Parlement at this period, the first Olim books, we see the 
names of the same councillors recurring from session to session. 
'Phis suggests that a sufficient number of councillors was assured 
beforehand, and a list drawn up for each session; the vassals 
and prelates still figuring as a complementaiy body at the 
council. 

Next came the series of ordinances regulating the tenure 
of the Parlement, those of 1278, 129T, 1296 and 1308, and the 
institution was regularized. Not only were the persons who 
were to constitute each Parlement named in advance, but those 
who were not placed on this list, even though vassals or prelates, 
were excluded from judging cases. The royal baillis had to 
attend the Parlement, in order to answer for their judgments, 
and at an early date was fixed the order of the different baiUiages, 
in which the cases coming from them were heard. The baillis, 
when not interested in the case, formed part of the council, but 
were afterwards excluded from it. Before the middle of the 
14th century the personnel of the Parlement, both presidents 
and councillors, became fixed de facto if not de jure. Every year 
a list was drawn up of those who were to hold the session, and 
although this list was annual, it contains the same names year 
after year; they are as yet, however, only annual commissaries 
(commissaires). In 1344 they became officials (ofliciers) fixed 
but not yet irremovable. At the same time the Parlement had 
become permanent; the number of the sessions had diminished, 
but their length had increased. In the course of the 14th century 
it became the rule for the Parlement to sit from Martinmas 
(Nov. ii) till the end of May; later the session was prolonged 
till the middle of August, the rest of the year forming the vaca- 
tion. The Parlement had also become fixed at Paris, and, 
by a development which goes back to fairly early times, the 
presidents and councillors, instead of being merely the king’s 
advisers, had acquired certain powers, though these were con- 
ferred by the monarch; they were, in fact, true magistrates. 
The king held his court in person less and less often, and it 
pronounced its decrees in his absence; we even find him pleading 
his cause before it as plaintiff or defendant. In the 14th century, 
however, we still find the Parlement referring delicate affairs to 
the king; but in the 15th century it had acquired a jurisdiction 
independent in principle. As to its composition, it continued 
to preserve one notable feature which recalled its origin. It 
had originally been an assembly of lay vassals and prelates; 
when its composition became fixed and consisted of councillor- 
magistrates, a certain number of these offices were necessarily 
occupied by laymen, and others by ecclesiastics, the conseiUers 
lots and the conseiUers cUrcs. 

The Parlement was at the same time the court of peers (cow 
des pairs). This had as its origin the old principle according 
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to vvhifh every vassal had the right to be tried by his peers, *.e. 
Ity the vassals holding fiefs from the same lord, who sat in 

J udgment with that lord as their president. This, it is well 
tnown, resulted in the formation of the ancient college of the 
peers of France, which consisted of six laymen and six ecclesias- 
tics. But although in strict logic the feudal causes concerning 
them should have been judged by them alone, they could not 
maintain this right in the curia rggis*, the other persons sitting i 
in it could also take part in judging causes which concerned the 
peers. Finally the peers of France, the number of whom was 
increased in course of tinie by fresh royal creations of peerages, 
became officio members of the Parlementj they wore the 
hereditary councillors, taking the oath as official magistrates, 
and, if they wished, sitting and having a deliberative function 
in the Parlement. In suits brought against them personally 
or involvinig the rights of their peerage they had the right of 
being judged by the Parlement, the other peers being present, 
0^^ having been duly summoned. 

While maintaining its unity, the Parlement liad been sub- 
divided into several chambres or* sections. In the first place 
there was the Gfaitd Chambre, which represented the primitive 
Piriiment. To it was reserved the judgment in certain impor- 
tant cases, and in it a peculiar procedure was followed, known 
as oral^ though it admitted certain written documents. Even 
after the offices of the Parlement had become Ii'gally saleable 
the councillors could only pass from the other chambers into 
the Grand Chambre by order of seniority, llie Chambres d*s 
enquites and des requites originated at the time when it became 
customary to draw up lists for each session of the Parlement. 
The enqueteurs or auditeurs of the Parlement had at first been 
an auxiliary staff of clerks to whom were entrusted the inquests 
ordered by the Parlement. But later, when the institution of 
the appeal w'as fully developed, and the procedure before the 
various jurisdictions became a highly technical matter, above 
all when it admitted written evidence, the documents connected 
with other inquests also came before the Parlement. A new 
■forn of appeal grew up side by side witlt the older' form, which 
hAd been mainly an oral procedure, namely the appeal by 
writing (appel par eerit). In order to judge these new appeals 
the Parlement had aijove all to study written documents, 
the inquests which had been made and written down under the 
jurisdiction nf the court of first instance. The duty of tlie 
enq^ieteurs was to make an abstract of the written documents 
and report on them. Later the reporters {rapporteurs) were 
Admitted to judge these ciuestions together with a certain number 
,of member? of the Parlement, and from 1316 onwards these 
two kinds of member formed together a chambre des enqueues. 
As yet, no doubt, the rapporteur only gave his opinion on the 
case which he had prepared, but after 1336 all those who formed 1 
part of the chamber were put on the same footing, taking it in 
turn to report and giving judgment as a whole. For a long 
time, however, the Grand Chetmhre received all rases, then sent 
them to the Chambre des et^uetes with directions ; before it to<} 
were argued questions arising out of the inquiry made by the 
Chatnbre des enquites, to the decisions of which it gave effect and ' 
whiith it had the power to revise. But one by one it lost all 
these rights, and in the i6th century they are no longer heard of. 
Several Chambres des enquites were created after the first one, 
and it was they who had the greater part of the work. 

The Chambre des requites was of an entirely different nature. 
At the beginning of the 14th centuiy' a certain number of those 
who were to hold the session of the Parlement were set apart to 
jrecelve and judge the petitions {requites) on judicial c|ue8tions 
which had beien presented to the king and not yet dealt with. 
This eventually led to the formation of a chamber, in the strict 
sense of the word, the Requites du palais. But this became 
purely a jurisdiction for privileged persons; before it (or before 
the Ret^uites des VhSfel, as the <'ase might be) were brought 
the civil suits of those who fen joyed the* right of 
Tho^ Chambre des requites had not sirpreme jurisdiction, but 
kppOalk ftom its dec^ions conM be madd to the Parlement 
proper. 

\ 


The Parkineiiit hod also a criminal chamber, that of La 
ToumeUe, whicli was not legally created until the i6th century, 
but was active Icaig before then. It Itad no definite member- 
ship, but the couseilUrs lets served in it in turn. 

Originally there was only one Parlement, that of Paris, as 
was indeed logical, considering that, the Parlement was simply 
a continuation of the curia regis, which, like the king; could o^y 
be one. But the exigencies ctf the administratioil of justice led 
to the successive creation of a certain number . of provincial 
parlements. Their' creation, moreover, was generally dictated 
by political oircumstances, aiter the incorporation of a< province 
in the domain of' the Crown. Sometimes it was a question of 
a province which, before its annexation, possessed a superior 
and sovereign jurisdiction of its own, and to which it was desired 
to preserve this advantage. Or- else it might be a province 
forming part of feudal France; which before the annexation had 
had a superior jurisdiction from which the Crown had endca- 
votired to institute an appeal to the Parlement of Paris, but 
for which after the annexation it was no longer necessary to 
maintain ibw appeal, so that' the province might now be given 
a supreme court, a parlement. Sometimes an intermediate 
figime was set up between the annexation of the province and 
the creation of its provincial parlement, under which delegates 
from the Parlement of Paris went and held assizes there. Ihus 
were created successively the parlements of Toulouse; Grenoble, 
Bordeaux, Dijon, Rouen, Aix, Rennes, Pan, Metz, Douai, 
Besan^on and Nancy. From 1762 to 1771 there was even a 
parlement for the principality of Dombes. The proiincial 
parlements reproduced in a smaller scale the organization of 
that of Paris; but they did not combine the functions of a court 
of peers. They each claimed to possess equal powers within their 
own province. There were also great judicid bodies exercising 
the same functions as the parlements, though without bearing 
the name; such as the Conseil souverain of Alsace at C.olmar, thi; 
Conseil supirieur of Rou.ssil]on at Perpignan; the provincial 
council of Artoi.s had not the supreme jurisdiction in all re.spects. 

'Fhe parlements, besides their judicial functions, al.so possessed 
political rights ; they claimed a share in the higher policy of the 
realm, and the position of guardian.? of its fundamental laws. 
In general the laws did not come into effect within their province 
until they had been registered by the parlements. This was the 
method of promulgation admitted by the ancient law of France, 
b'cit the parlements verified the laws before rtgislering them, 
t.e. they examined them to see whether they were in conformity 
with the principles of law and justice, and with the interests of 
the king and his subjects ; if they considered that this was not 
the case they refused their registration and addressed remon- 
strances {remontrances) to the king. In acting thus they were 
merely conforming to the duty of counselling {devoir de conseil) 
which all the superior authorities liad towards the king, and the 
text of the ordinances {ordonnanees) had often invited them to 
do so. It was natural, however, that in the end the royal will 
.should seek to impose itself. In order to enforce the regirtra- 
tion of edicts the king would send leitres de cachet, known as 
lettres de jussion, wthich w^ere not, however, always obeyed. Or 
he could coim in person to hold the parlement, and have the 
law registered in his presence in a lit de justice. This was 
explained in theory by the principle that if. the king himself held 
his court, it lost; by the fact of his presence, all the authority 
-which he had delegated to it; for the moment U)e only authority 
existing in it was lliat of the king, just as in the ancient curia 
regis there wm the principle that apparente rege cessat magis- 
tratus. But, principally in the x&th century, the parlements 
maintained that only a voluntary registration, by the consent 
ofithe pairlembit, wd.? vaUde 

The parlements hhd also a wide power of administration. 
They could" make/ regidations {pouooir reglemmtaire) having 
the force/ of kw wil£iin their province, upon all points not 
settled by law, when the matter with which they dealt fell 
within’ their judioiallcompetence, and for this it was only neces- 
sary that their interference in the . matter was not forbidden 
by law; These were what were called arrite de 
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liy^this BheHhi the parlementa took t)drt in the adiiimistmtionj 
ekce»t in' Matters the cc^nifealhce of which attributed to 
atiotne): supfrbme coiurt that of taxation was to the c<ntrs 
dts aidti. They <!»uld also, within the same limits, address' 
injuttdtiohs {tnjmcHims) officials and individuals. 

See Rbche-Flaviri,' Tre'u^ /t'vres dei piiirtements de France 
(t0i7); Felix Aubett, Histoire du patlehient de Paris, des ovitines' 
d Franpois J. (a vols., 189(4); V. Langlcos, Texies relattfs d 
I’Mstoirs du parfemeut thpuis les orieines jus^u’en 13M4 (i888>; 
Guilhiermoz, EnqiUtes et procis (1892]; Glasson, Le Parlement de 
Paris, son rdle poUtidue depuis le rigHe de Charles' VJI. juSqu'h la ' 
^l^iotution (2 Vow., igdi). (J. P. E.) 

PARLIAMENT (Anglo-Lat. parliamentuin, Fr. parlement, 
purler,. to speak), the name given to the supreme legislature of' 
thic United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. (For the 
old French parlement, see Parlement; and for analogous 
foreign assemblies see the articles on their respective countries.) 
The word is found in English from the 13th century, first for a 
debate, then for a formal conference, and for the great councils 
of the Plantagenet kings ; and the modern sense has come to be’ 
applied retrospectively. William the Conqueror is said in the 
Chronicle to have hud “ very deep speech with his Witan 
this “ deep speech ” (in I.atin colloquium, in French parlement) 
was the distinguishing feature of a meeting between king arid 
people, and thus gave its name to the national assembly itself. 
The Statute of Westminster (1275) first uses ‘^parlement” of' 
the great council in England. 

The Britii^hParliament consists of the King (or Queen Rcgnaftt), 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and the Commons^; and it 
meets in two houses, the House of Lords (the Upper or Second 
Chamber) and the House of Commons. 

The Crown, pre-eminent in rank arid dignity, is the legal 
source of parliamentary authority. The sovereign virtually 
appoints the lords spiritual, and all the peerages of the lords 
temporal have been created by the Crown. The king summons 
parliament to meet, and prescribes the time and place of its- 
meeting, prorogues and dissolves it, and commands the issue 
of writs for the election of members of the House of Commons. • 
By several statutes, beginning with the 4 Edward III. c. 14, 
the annual meeting of parliament had been ordained; but these ' 
statutes, continually disregarded, were virtually repealed in the 
reigns of Charles II. and William and Mary (i6 Ch. II. 31 ; 6 & 7 
Will. & Mary, 32). The present statute law merely exacts the 
meeting of parliament onCe in three years; but the annual voting 
of supplies has long since superseded obsolete statutes. When 
p^liarnent is assembled it cannot proceed to business until the 
king has de(dared the causes of summons, in person or 1^ com- 
mis.sion; and'thmtgh the veto of the Crown on legislation has 
long been obsolete, bills pas.sed by the two houses only beCome 
law on receiving the royal assent. 

The House of Lords is distinguished by peculiar dignities, 
privileges and jurisdictions. Peers individually enjoy the rank' 
and precedence of tlieir several dignities, and are hereditary 
councillors of the Crown. Collectively with the lords spiritual 
they form a permanent council of the Crown; and, when 
assembled in parliament, they form the highest court of judicature 
in the realm, and arc (in constitutional theory at all events) a 
co-equal branch of the legislature, without wlwse consent no 
laws can lie made (see belryv , House of Lords ^teestion). Their 
judicature is of' various kinds, viz. for the trial of peers,* for' 
determining claims of peerage and offices of honour, under, 
references from the Crown; for. the trial of controverted elections- 
of Scotch and Irish peers; fdr the final determination of appeab 
from courtT in Englaind, Scotland and Ireland; and lastly, for 
the trial of impeachments. 

The House of Commons also has its own peculiar privileges- 
and jurisdiction!!. ■ Above all, it has the paramount right of 
originating the imposition of all taxes, and the granting of 
supplies for the service of the statd. It has also enjoyed, from 1 
early times, the right of determining all matters concerning the- 

» Or rather; the ifepreaentatives of the Commons (see Rbpr*.sen- 
vxtiqN) {uLut'ths term has lung, been used foe the. deputies them- i 
selves collectively. 


election of itS' own meriib^; arid thezr right to ait and. vote in 
parliament. This* right,, however, has beeri greatly tiibridged» 
ae, in tdfiS, the trial controvert^ elections was tranfsferred to 
l^e courts of law; but its jurisdiction in matters df election) not 
otherwise provid^' for by statute, is still retained iritoot.. As 
part of this jurisdiceiQi'the house directs the Speaker to. issue 
wanrarits lo the derk Of the Crown to make out new writs for 
the election of membetrs to ^ tip such vacancies as occur during 
the sitting of porliammit^ 

PritHleges of P\»iriiarHenU — ^Both' houses are 'in the enjoyment df 
oertaia privileges, deseed to maintain their authority, indepe^ 
deuce and dignity. These privilegia arc founded mainly upon the 
law ai^ custom of parliament, while some have been confirmed, 
and omers abridged ot abrogated 'by statute. The Lords rely 
entirely upon their inherent nght, as having " a place and voicb 
in xmrliamcnt bUt, by a custom dating from the 6th Henry VHL, 
the Commons lay claim, by humble petition to the Crown at ^ 
commencement of evea-y parliament ‘^to their ancient and im- 
(^ubted rights arid ptivircg^s.*' Each house has its separutb 
rights and jurisdictions; but privileges properly so-called, beihg 
founded upon the' law and custom of parliament, are common ^ 
both houses. Each house adjudges whetibcT any breacl^ of privi- 
lege Iwa been committed, and, punishes offenders by consyre' dt 
comjnitinent. This' rigfht of cbmiuitmcnt is inconttetably eitAtl- 
lished, and it extends to the protection of officers Of the ifaousc. 
lawfully and properly executing its orders, who are also empowtrea 
to call in the assistance of the dvil power. The cau^s. of such 
commitments cannot be inquired mto by courts of law, nor can 
prisoners be admitted to rail. Breaches of privilege' may bb 
summarized as disobedience to any orders oi* roles of the hodse, 
indignitios' offered to its character Or proceeding, assaults, insults, 
or libels upon mombers, or interference with o^ers of the house 
in discharge of their duty, or tampering with witnesses. Such 
offences are dealt with as contempts, according to thb' circum- 
stances of the respective case.s, of Which numerous precedent^ are 
to be found in the journals of both house.s. The Luids may imprison 
for a fixed period, and impose fines; the Commons can onfy.im.pi^n 
generally, the commitment being concluded by the prorogation, 
and have long discontinued the 'imposition' of nnei^. 

Freedom of speech has ofte of the most therished privileges 
of parliament from early thhoa Constantly asserted, and oftim 
violated, it Was finally declared by the Bill of Kighfa that the free- 
dom of speech, and debates andf proceedings in parliament, ought 
not, to be imjx'achcd or qucstioncirl in any court or place out bf 
parliament." Such a privilege IS e^ntidl tt> the independence of 
parliament, and to the proteefioa 6f memhcis in discharge of theb 
duties. But, while it protects members from, molestation else- 
where, it leaves them erpen to censure or other punishment by, the 
houso itseif, whenever they abuse their privilege atod transgress 
the roles 5f orderly debate. 

Freedom from arrest is a privilege of the highest antiquity.. It 
was formerly of extended scope, but has beyp reduced,, by later 
legislation, within very narrow limits. , Formerly ’ npt only the 
jx.'rsons of meml>erg but lliL-ir goods were' protected, ahd -thtir 
privilege extended' to their .servants. At present membem ate 
themselves free from arrest, but otherwise they are liable tO all 
thfs prooesses of the coujrts. if arrested, they will be iounediate^ 
discharged, upon motion in the court whence the process issued. 
Peers and peeresses are, by the privilege of peerage, free from arrest 
at all times. Members of tho House Of Commons are free only filr 
forty days after prorogation and forty days before tbe next apppuitod 
meeting] but prorogations are so arranged as to ensure a cou- 
tinuance of 'the pxi'^cgc. Formerly, even suits against tnenibers 
were stayeil, but this oSenblve privilege has been abolished by 
statute. Exemption from attending Os witnessce Upon subpoena, 
once an acknowledged privilege, is no longer insisted upon; bqt 
imnmnity from service upon juries is at onco an ancient privilege 
jmd a statutory right, ^e pri'vilege of freodom. fiom arre&t is 
limited to civil causes, and has not been Suffered to exempt members 
from the operation of the criminal law, nor even from commitnient ! 
for contempt by other courts. But, whenever the freedom' of a 
member is so interfwed with, the courts are r^uired immediately 
to iaform, the house of the causes of his comnutinent. Witnesses, 
suitors, counsel and agents in attendance upon parliament arc 
protected from arrest and molestation, and from tho can8equeiiice.s 
of Statements made by them, tw other proceedings in the oemduft 
of their cases. 

As Ixith houses, inonfpreing their privileges, ate obliged to iOPtoinjt 
onenders or otherwiaq interfere with, the luxirty of the subject; 'the 
exercise of these privileges bias naturally bfen called In querilon 
before the courts. Each house is tho sole judge of its own privileges; 
but the raurts are bound to administer the law, antL where la'v 
and privilege have seempd to be at variance, a r conflict of juris- 
diction has arisen between parliament and the courts. Many 
interestii^ controversies have arisen upon shch occasions ,* but of 
late years privilege hab been carefully reRtmined -within the 
proper liiqito of the law, and . this - courts have - aiiuily Tipciiftaizad 
the authority of parliament. 
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Partiamentary Procedme.-^lt will be convenient here to 
sketch the general lines of procedure. On the day appointed 
by royal proclamation for the meeting of a new parliament both 
houses assemble in their respective chambers, when the Lords 
Commissioners for openinf? the parliament summon the Commons 
to the bar of the House of I^or^, by the mouth of Black Rod, to 
hear the commission read. The lord chancellor states that, when 
the members of both houses shall be swom> the king will declare 
the causes of his calling this parliament; and, it being necessary 
that a Speaker of the House of Commons shall be first chosen, 
the Commons are directed to proceed to the appointment of 
a Speaker, and to present him, on the following day, for His 
Majesty’s royal approbation. The Commons at once withdraw 
to their own house and proceed to the election of their Speaker. 
The next day the Speaker-elect proceeds, with the house, to the 
House of Lords, and, on receiving the royal approbation, lays 
claim, in the accustomed form, on behalf of the Commons, “ to 
their ancient and undoubted rights and privileges.” The 
Speaker, now fully confirmed, returns to the House of Commons, 
and, after repeating his acknowledgments, reminds the house 
that the first thing to be done is to take and subscribe the oath 
required by law. Having first taken the oath himself, he is 
followed by other members, who come to the table to be sworn. 
The swearing of members in both hou.ses proceeds from day to 
day, until the greater number have taken the oath, or affirmation, 
when the causes of summons are declared by His Majesty in 
person, or by commission, in “ the King’s speech.” This speech 
being considered in both houses, an Address (q.v.) in answer is 
agreed to, which is presented to His Majesty by the whole house, 
or by “ the lords with white staves ” in one house and privy 
councillors in the other. 

The debate on the Address being over, the real business of the 
session now commences : the committees of supply and ways and 
means are set up; bills are introduced; motions are made; 
committees are appointed; and both houses are, at once, in full 
activity. The Lord Chancellor presides over the delib^ations 
of the Lords, and the Speaker over those of the Commons. A 
quorum of the House of Lords, including the chancellor, is three 
(thirty for divisions); that of the House of Commons, induding 
the Speaker, is forty. 

- Every matter is determined, in both houses, upon questions 
put from the chair, and resolved in the affirmative or negative, or 
otherwise disposed of by the withdrawal of the motion, by 
amendments, by the adjournment of the house, by reading the 
orders of the day, or by the previous question. Notices are 
required to be given of original motions; and the different stages 
of bills, and other matters «q)pointed for consideration by the 
house, stand as orders of the day. Questions of privilege are 
allowed precedence of all the business on any day ; but this rule, 
being liable to grave abuses, is guarded by strict limitations. 
Debates arise when a question has been proposed from the chair; 
and at the close of the debate (for the ” closure ” in the House of 
Commons, see below. House of Commons, Internal Reforms) the . 
question is put, with or without amendment, as the case may 
be, and is determined, when necessary, by a division. No 
question or bill, substantially the same as one upon which the 
judgment of the house has already been given, may be again 
proposed during the same session. 

Members claim to be heard in debate by rising in their places. 
When more than one member rises at the same time, in the 
Lords the member who is to speak is called by the house, in the 
Commons by the Speaker. Eveiy member, when called, is 
bound to speak to the question before the house; and calls to 
order are very frequent. A member may speak once only to 
any question, except to explain, or upon a point of order, or to 
reply when a member has himself submitted a motion to the 
house, or when an amendment has been moved which constitutes 
a new question. He may not refer to past debates, nor to 
debates m the other house; nor may he refer to any other member 
by name, or use offensive and disorderly language against the 
king, cither House of Parliament, or other members. Mwnbers 
offending against any of the rules of debate are called to order 


the Speaker, or the attention of the chair is directed to the breach 
of order by another member. Order is generally enforced by 
the authority of the chair; but in extreme cases, and especially 
when obstruction is being practised, the offending member is 
named by the Speaker, and suspended by an order of the house,, 
or otherwise punished at the discretion of the house. 

At the conclusion of a debate, unless the motion be withdrawn,, 
or the question (on being put from the chair) be agreed to 01 
negatived, the house proceeds to a division, which effects the two- 
fold purpose of ascertaining the numbers supporting and opposing 
the question, and of recording the names of members voting on. 
either side. On each side of the house is a division lobby; and 
in the Lords the ” contents ” and in the Commons the “ ayes ” 
are directed to go to the right, and the “ not contents ” or 
“ noes ” to the left. The former pass into the right lobby, at 
the back of the Speaker’s chair, and return to the house through 
the bar; the latter pass into the left lobby, at the bar, and return 
at the back of the chair. The opposing parties are thus kept 
entirely clear of one another. In each lobby there are two 
members acting as tellers, who count the members as they pass, 
and two division clerks who take down their names. After the 
division the four tellers advance to the table, and the numbers 
are reported by one of the tellers for the majority. In case of an 
equality of numbers, in the Lords the question is negatived in 
virtue of the ancient rule “ semper praesumitur pro negante 
in the Commons the Speaker gives the casting vote. 

Committees of the Whole House . — For the sake of convenience in 
the transaction of business there are several kinds of committees. 
Of these the most important is a committee of the whole house, 
which, as it consists of the entire body of members, can scarcely 
Ije accounted a committee. It is presided over by a cliairman, who 
sits in the clerk's chair at the table, the mace, which represents 
the authority of the hon.se itself, being for the time placed under 
the table. In this committee are discussed the several provisions 
of bills, resolutions and other matters requiring the consideration 
of details. To facilitate discussion, members are allowed to speak 
any number of times to the same question; otherwise the proceed- 
ings are similar to those of the house itself. In the Lords the 
chair is taken by the chairman of committees; and in the Gjmmons 
by the chairman of the committee of ways and means, or in his 
absence by any other member. 'I'he quorum of such a committee 
is the same as that of the hou.se itself. It reports from time to 
time to the house, but has no power of adjournment. 

Grand and Standing Committees . — In the House of Commons 
there were formerly four grand committees, viz. for religion, for 
grievances, for courts of justice, and for trade. They were founded 
upon the valuable principle of a distribution of labours among 
several bodies of mem bens; but, having fallen into disuse, they were 
discontinued in 1832. ITie ancient committee of privileges, in 
which '* all who come are to have voices," is still appointed at thfl 
commencement of every session, but is rarely called into action, 
as it has been found more convenient to appoint a select committee 
to inquire into any question of privilege as it arises. In 1882 a 
partim revival of grand committees was effected by the appointment 
of two standing committees for the consideration of bills relating to 
law and courts of justice and to trade; and grand committees have 
since been considerably extended. 

Select Committees , — In select committees both houses find the 
means of delegating inquiries, and the consideration of other matters, 
which could not be undertaken by the whole house. The reports 
of such committees have formed the groundwork of many important 
measures; and bills are often referred to them which receive a fuller 
examination than could be expected in a committee of the whole 
house. Power is given to such committees, when requirerl, to .send 
for persons, papers and records. In the Lords the rawer of examin- 
ing witnesses upon oath has always been exerdsea, but it was not 
until i8yi that the same power was extended to the Commons, by 
statute. 

Communications between the Two Houses.-^ln the course of the 
proceedings of parliament, frequent communications between the 
two houses become necessary. Of these the most usual and con- 
venient form is that of a message. Formerly the Lords sent a 
message by two judges or two masters in chancery, and the 
Commons by a deputation of their own members; but since 1855 
mefwages have been taken from one house to the other by one of 
the clerks at the table. A more formal communication is effected 
by a conference, in reference to amendments to bills or other 
matters; but this proceeding has b^en in great measure superseded 
by the more simple form of a message. The two housra are alsa 
occasionally brought into communication by means of joint com- 
mittees and of select committees communicating with each other. 

Communications between the Crown and Parliament. — Communi- 
cations, in various forms, are also conducted between the Crown 
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and bOli Houses of Parliament. Of these the most important are 
those in which the hing, in person or by commission, is present 
in the House of Lords to open or prorogue parliament, or to give 
the royal assent to bills. His Majesty is then in direct communi- 
cation with the tlirce estates of the realm, assembled in the same 
chamber. The king also sends messages to both houses under the 
royal sign manual, when all the members are uncovered. Verbal 
messages are also sent, and the king's pleasure, or royal recommenda- 
tion or consent to bills or other matters, signified through a minister 
of the Crown or a privy councillor. Messages under the sign manual 
are acknowledged by addresses, except where grants of money 
are proposed, in which case no address is presented by the Commons, 
who acknowledge them by making provision accormngly. 

Both houses approach the Crown, sometimes by joint addresses, 
but usually by separate addresses from each house. Such addresses 
arc presented to His Majesty, either by the whole house, or by the 
Lords with white staves in one house and by privy councillors in 
the other. His Majesty answers, in person, addresses presented 
by the whole house; but, when prescaitcd otherwise, an answer 
is brought by one of the lords with white staves, or by one of 
the privy coundllors, by whom the address has been presented. 
Resolutions of either house are also sometimes directed to be 
laid before His Majesty; and messages of congratulation or condo- 
lence arc sent to other members of the royal family. 

The Passing of Public Bills . — The passing of bills forms the 
most considerable part of the busines.s of parliament; but a brief 
notice will suffice to explain the methods of procedure. These are 
siibstaJitially the same in both houses; but the privileges of the 
Commons, in regard t<» supply and taxation, require that all bills 
imposing a charge upon tlie people shouhl originate in that house. 
On the other hand, the Lords claim that bills for restoration of 
honours or in blood, or relating to their own privileges and juris- 
<liction, should commence in their house. An act of grace, or 
general pardon, originates with the Crown, and is read once only 
In both houses. Bills arc divided into public and private; but 
here the former only are referred to. In the Lords any peer Is 
entitled to present a bill, but in the Commons a mcmlxir is required 
to obtain tho previous leave of the house to bring in the bill; and, 
in the case of bills relating to religion, trade, grants of public 
money, or charges upon the stjbjcct, a preliminary committee is 
neces.sary before such leave will be given. A bill, when presented, 
is read a first time, and ordered to be printei^ anti a day is ap- 
pointed for tho second reading. At tins latter stage the principle 
of the bill is discussed; and) ii disapproved of by an adverse vote, 
the bill is lost and cannot be renewed during the .same session. 
If approved of. it is usually committed to a committtMs of the 
whole house, where every provision is open to debate and amend- 
ment. When the bill been fully considered it is reported to 
the house, with or without amendments, and is ready to passj 
through its remaining stages. Sometimes, however, the bill is first 
referred to a select committee; or to a grand committee and not to - 
pommittee of the whole house. 

When a bill has been reported from a committee of the whole 
house, or from a standing committee, with amen<lments, the bill, 
as amended, is ordered to be considered on a future day, wheil 
further amendments may be made, or the bill may bo recommitted. 
The next and last stage is the third reading, when the principle 
of the mca.sure, and its amended provisions, are open to review. 
JEven at thi.s stage the bill may be lost; but if the third reading 
be agrctnl to, it is at once |)as.sed and sent to the other house. 
There it is open to the like disctissions and amendments, and 
may be rejected. If returned without amendment, the bill merely 
awaits the royal a.sscnt; but if returned with amendments, such 
amendments must be agreed to, or otherwise adjusted by the two 
houses, before it can be submitted for the royal assent. The 
royal assent consummates the work of legislation, and converts 
the bill into an act of parliament. 

Petitions . — Both houses are approached by tho people by means 
of petitions, of which prodigious numbers are presented to the 
House ol Commons every session. They arc referred to tlie com- 
JUittee on public petitions, under whose directions they are classified, 
analysed, and the number of signature.^ counted; and, when 
necessary, the petitions are printed in extenso. 

Pavliamentarv Papers . — Another source of information is found 
in parliamentary papers. These are of various kinds. The greater 
part are obtained either by a direct order of the house itself, or by 
an address to the Crown for documents relating to matters in which 
the prerogatives of the Crown are concerned. Other papers, relating 
to foreign and colonial affairs and other public matters, are pre- 
sented to' both houses by command of His Majesty. Again, many 
papers are annually presented in pursuance of acts of parliament. 

The Granting of Supplies . — The exclusive right of the Commons 
to grant supplies, and to oiiginate all measures of taxation, imposes 
a very onerous service upon that house, This is mainly performed 
by tsro committees of the whole house — the committee of supply. 
And the committee of ways and means. The former deals with 
all the estimates for the public service presented to the house by 
command of His Majesty; and the latter votes out of the Consoli- 
xlated Fund such sums as arc necessary to meet tho supplies already 


granted, and originates all taxes for the service of the yeeu. m 
here that the annual financial statement of the chancellor of the 
exchequer, commonly known as “ the Budget," is delivered. The 
resolutions of these committees are report^ to the house, and, 
when agreed to, form the foundation of bills, to be passed by both 
houses, and submitted for the royal assent; and towards the close 
of the session an Appropriation Act is passed, applying all the 
grants for the service of the year. 

Elections . — The extensive Jurisdiction of the Commons in mattere 
of election, already referred to, formerly occupied a considerable 
share of their time, but its exercise has now been contracted within 
narrow limits. Whenever a vacancy occurs during the continu- 
ance of a parliament, a warrant for. a new writ is issued by the 
Speaker, by order of the house during the session, and in pursuance 
of statutes during tho recess. The causes of vacancies are the 
death of a member, his being called to the House of Peers, hi.s 
acceptance of an office from the Crown, or his bankruptcy. When 
any doubt arises as to the issue of a writ, it is usual to appoint a 
committee to inquire into the circumstances of the case; and during 
the recess the Speaker may reserve doubtful cases for the determina- 
tion of the house. 

Controverted elections had been originally tried by select com- 
mittees, afterwards by the committee of privileges and elections, 
and ultimately by the whole house, with scandalous partiality, 
but under the Grenville Act of 1770, and other later acts, by select 
committees, so constituted as to form a more judicial tribunal. 
The influence of party bias, however, too obviously prevailed 
until r839, when Sir Robert Peel introduced an improved system 
of nomination, which distinctly raised the character of election 
committees; but a tribunal constituted of political partisans, how- 
ever chosen, was still open to jealousy and suspicion, and at Icngtli, 
in i8<j8, the trial of election petitions was transfenra to judges of 
the superior courts, to whose determination the house gives effect, 
by the issue of new writs or otherwise. 'The house, however, still 
retains and exercises its jurisdiction in all cases not relegated, by 
statute, to the judges. 

Impeachments and Trial of Peers . — Other forms of parliamentary 
judicature still remain to be mentioned. Upon impeachments by 
the Commons, the I^rds exercise the highest criminal judicature 
known to the law; but the occasions upon which it has been brought 
into action have been very rare in modem times. Another judica- 
ture is that of the trial of peers by the House of Lords. And, 
lastly, by a bill of attaimler, the entire parliament may be called 
to sit in judgment uixin offenders. 

Private Bill Legislation.~Otio other important function of 

B irliament remains to be noticed — that of private bill legislation. 

ere the duties of parliament are partly legislative and partly 
judicial. Public interests are promoted, and private rights secured. 
This whole jurisdiction has been regulated by special standing 
orders, an<l by elaborate arrangements for the nomination of 
capable and impartial committees. A prodigious legislative work 
has been accomplished — but under conditions most costly to the 
promoters and opponents of private bills, and involving a serious 
addition to the onerous labours of members of parliament. 

History ov thb British ParlIAmbnh 
The Anglo-Saxon Ptdiiy.^The origin of parliament is to be 
traced to Anglo-Saxon tunes. The Angles, Saxons and otiier 
Teutonic races who conquered Britain^ brought to their new 
homes their own laws and customs, their settled framewdtk of 
society, their kinship, their village communities, and a certain 
rude representation in local affairs. And we find in the Anglo- 
Saxon polity, as developed during their rule in England, all the 
constituent parts of parliament. In their own lands they had 
chiefs and leadens, but no kings. But conquest and territorial 
settlement were followed by the assumption of royal dignities; 
and the victorious chiefs were accepted by their followers as 
kings. They were quick to assume the traditional attributes' 
of royalty. A direct descent from their god Woden, and heredi- 
tary right, at once clothed them with a halo of glory and with 
supreme power; and, when the pagan deity was deposed, the 
king received consecration from a Christian archbishop, and 
was invested with sacred attributes as “ the Lord’s anointed.” 
But the Saxon monarch was a patriarchal king of limited autho- 
rity, who acted in concert with his people; and, though his 
succession was hereditary, in his own family, hi.s direct descen- 
dant was liable to be passed over in favour of a worthier heir. 
Such a ruler was a fitting precursor of a line of constitutional 
kings, who in later times were to govern with the advice and 
consent of a free parliament. 

Meanwhile any council approaching the constitution of ia 
House of Lords was of slow growth. Ang^o-Saxon socieW, 
indeed, was not without an aristocracy. 'The highest in rani; 
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were artheling^generally, if not excliislively, sons and brothers 
of .the king. The eaJdorman, originally a high officer, having the 
exet utive government of a shire, ai^ a seal in the king’s witan, 
became hereditary in certain families, and eventually attained 
the dignity of an earl. But centurit s were to pass before the 
English nobility was to assume its rhodcim character and (Jchdmi- 
nations, At the head of eaci\ village was an eorl, the ^ief of 
the freemen, or ceorls—their leader m war and patron in peace. 
The king’s g^isiths and thegns formed another privileged class. 
Admitted to offices in the king’s househeild ahd councUs, and 
enriched by grants of land, ^ey gradually farmed a feudal 
nobility. 

The revival of the Christian Church, under the Anglo-Saxon 
rule, created another order of rulers and councillors, destined 
to a leading pact in the government of the state. The 
archbishops and bishops, having spiritual authority in their 
own dioceses, and exercising much local influence in temporal 
affairs, were also members of the national council, or witenage- 
mdt, and by their greatw learning and capacity were not long 
in acquiring a leading part in the councils of the realm. Ecclesi- 
astical councils were also held, comprising bishops, abbots, and 
clergy, in which we observe the origin of convocation. The 
abbots, thus associated with the bishops, also found a place 
with them in the witenagem6t. By these several orders, sum- 
moned to advise the king in affairs of state, was formed a 
council of magnates-r-to be developed, in course of time, into an 
upper chamber, or House of Xairds. 

The rise of the Gimmons (see Represkntation) as a political 
power in the national councils, was of yet slower development : 
but in the Anglo-Saxon moots may be discerned the first germs 
of .popular government in England. In the town-moot the 
assembled freemen and cultivators of the ** folk-lands ” regulated 
the civil affairs of their own township, tithing, village or parish. 
In ithe burgh-moot the inhabitants administered their municipal 
business, under the presidency of a reeve. The hundred-moot 
assumed a more representative character, comprising the reeve 
and a selected number of freemen from the several townships 
and burghs within the hundred. The shire-moot, or shire-geradt, 
was an assembly yet more important. An caldorman was its 
president, and exercised a jurisdiction over a shire, or district 
comprising several hundreds. Attended by a reeve and four 
freemen from ever}' hundred, it assumed a distinctly rlspresenta- 
tive character. Its members, if not elected (in the mnderii sense) 
by the popular vcnce, were, in some fashion, deputed to act on 
behalf of those whose inta'fsts they had come to guard. The 
shire-moot was also the general folk-moot of the tribe, assembled 
in arms, to whom their leaders retired the decision of questions 
oi peace and war. 

I^perior to these local institutions was the witenagemdt, or 
assembly of wise men, with whom the king took counsel in 
legislation and the government of the state. This national 
council was the true b^inning of the parliament of England. 
Such a council was originally held in each of the kingdoms 
coixunoniy known as the Heptarchy; and after their union in 
a single realm, under King Edgar, tlic witenagero6t became the 
deliberative and legislative assembly, or parliament, of the 
extended estate. The witenageradt made laws, imposed taxes, 
concluded treaties, advised the king as to the disposal of public 
Ifinds and the appointment and removal of officers of state, 
and even assumed to elect and depose the king himself. The 
king h^d now attained to greater power, and more royal dignities 
and prerogatives. He was unquestionably the chief power in 
the witenagemdt; but the laws were ahready promulgated, as 
in later times, as having been agreed to with the advice and 
consent of the witan. The witan also exercised jurisdiction as 
a supreme court. These ancient customs present further 
examples of the continuity of English constitutional forms. 

[l^e constitution of the witenagemdt, however, was necessarily 
less popular than that of the local moots in the hundred or the 
riiifie. ,Th^ king himself was generally present; and at his 
supimons ^ame prelates, abbots, ealdornien, ti>e king’s gesiths 
tt^ .th^gnsj officer^ of state fma of royal housel^old, and 


leading tenants in chief of lands held from the Crown. Crowds 
sometimes attended the meetings of the witan, and shouted 
their acclamations of approval or dissent ; and, so far, the .popular 
voice was associated with its deliberations; but it was at a 
distance from all but the inhabitants of the place in which it was 
assembled, and until a system of representation {q.v.) had slowly 
grown up there could be no further admission of the people to its 
deliberations. In the town-moot the wlwle body of freemc® 
and cultivators of the folk-lands met freely under a spreading 
oak, or on the village g^een; in the hundred-moot, or shire- 
gcm6t, deputies from neighbouring conununities could readjly 
find a place; but all was changed in the wider council of a king^ 
dom. When there were many kingdoms, distance obstruct^ 
any general gathering of the Commons; and in the wider area of 
England such a gatliering became impossible. Centuries were 
yet to pass before this obstacle was to be overcome by representa- 
tion; but, in the meantime, the local institutions of the Anglo- 
Saxons were not without their influence upon the central council. 
The self-government of a free people informed tlie bishops, 
ealdormen, ceorls and thegns who dwelt among them of tlieir 
interests and needs, their sufferings and their wrongs; and, 
while the popular forces were increasing with an advancing 
society, they grew more powerful in the councils of their rulers. 

Another circumstance must not be overlooked in estimating 
the political influence of the people in Ai^lo-Saxon times. 
For five centuries the country was convulsed with incessant wars 
— wars with the Britons, whom the invaders were driving from 
their homes, wars between the several kingdoms, wars with the 
Welsh, wars with the Piets, wars with the Danes. How could 
the people continue to assert their civil rights amid the clash of 
arms and a frequent change of masters ? The warrior-kings 
and their armed followers were rulers in the land which they 
had conquered. At the same time the unsettled condition of 
the country repressed the social advancement of its people. 
Agriculture could not prosper when the farm of the hu.sbandman 
too often became a battlefield. Trade could not be extended 
without security to property and industry. Under such con- 
ditions the great body of the people continued as peasants, 
handicraftsmen and slaves. 'Phe time had not yet come when 
they could make their voice heard in the councils of the state. 

The Nitrman Conquest , — ^The Anglo-Saxon polity was suddenly 
overthrown by the Norman Conquest. A Stern foreign king 
had seized the Crown, and was prepared to rule his conquered 
realm by the sword. He brought with him the absolutist 
principles of continental rulers, and the advanced feudal system 
of France and Normandy. Feudalism had been slowly gaining 
ground under the Saxon kings, and now it was firmly established 
as a military organization. William the Conqueror at once 
rewarded his warlike barons and followers with enormous grants 
of land. The Saxon landowners and peasants were despoiled, 
and the invaders settled in their homesteads. The king claimed 
the broad lands of England as his own, by right of conquest; 
and when he allowed his warriors to share the spoil he attached 
the strict condition of military service in return for every grant 
of land. An effective army of occupation of all ranks was thus 
quartered upon every province throughout the realm. England 
was held by the sword; a foreign king, foreign nobles, and a 
foreign soldiery were in possession of the soil, and swore fealty' 
to their master, from whom they held it. Saxon bishops were 
deposed, and foreign prelates appointed to rule over the English 
Church. Instead of calling a national witenagemdt, the king 
took counsel with the officers of his state and household, the 
bishops, abbots, earls, barons and knights by whom he was 
pleased to surround himself. Some of the forms of a national 
council were indeed maintained, and its counsel and consent 
were proclaimed in the making of laws; but, in truth, the king 
was absolute. 

Such a revolution seemed fatal to the liberties and ancient 
customs of Saxon England. What power could withstand the 
harsh conqueror ? But the indestructible elements of English 
socie^ prevailed over the sword. The king grasped, in his own 
hands, the higher administmtion and judicature of the 
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but he continued the old local courts of the hundred and the 
shire, which Ixad been the basis of Saxon freedom. The Norman 
polity was otherwise destined to favour the liberties of the people, 
through agencues which had been designed to crush them. The 
powerful nobles, whom 'William and liis successors exalted, 
became formidable rivals of tire Crown itself; while ambitious 
barons were in their turn held in check by a je^ous and exacting 
church. The ruling powers, if combined, would have reduced 
the people to slavery; buf: their divisions proved a continual 
source of weakness. In the meantime the strong rule of the 
Normans, bitter as it was to Englishmen, repressed intestine 
wars and the disorders of a divided realm. Civil justice was 
fairly administered. Wlien the spoils of the conquerors had 
been secured, the rights of property were protected, industry 
and trade were left free, and tlie occupation of the soil by 
foreigners drove numbers of landowners and freemen into the 
towns, where they prospered as merchants, traders and artificers, 
and collected thriving populations of townsmen. Meanwhile, 
foreign rulers having brought England into closer relations with 
the Continent, its commerce was extended to distant lands, 
ports and shipping were encouraged, and Engli.sh traders were 
at once enriched and enlightened. Hence new classes of society 
were growing, who were eventually to become the Conunons of 
England. 

The Crown, the BaronSf the Church and the People. 
these social chango.s were steadily advancing, the barons were 
already preparing the way for tlie assertion of popular rights. 
Ambitious, turbulent and grasping, they were constantly at 
issue with the Crown. Enjoying vast estates and great com- 
mands, and sharing with the prelates the government of the 
state, as members of the king’s council, they were ever ready 
to raise the standard of revolt. The king could always count 
upon barons faithful to his cause, but he also appc.alcd for aid 
to the Church and the people. The baronage was thus In-okcn 
by insurrections, and decimated by civil wars, while the value 
of popular alliances was revealed. The power of the people 
was ever increasing, while their oppressors were being struck 
down. The population of the country was still Saxon; they had 
been subdued, but had not been driven forth from tlie land, like 
the Britons in former invasions. The English language was 
still the common speech of the people; and Norman blood was 
being mingled with the broader stream of Saxon life. A con- 
tinuous nationality was thus preserved, and was outgrowing the 
foreign clement. 

The Crown was weakened by disputed successions and foreign 
wars, and the baronage by the blood-stained fields of civil war- 
fare; while both in turn looked to the people in their troubles. 
Meanwhile the Church was struggling, alike against the Crown 
and the barons, in defence of its ecclesiastical privileges and 
temporal possessions. Its clergy were brought by their spiritual 
ministrations into close relations wi^ the people, and their 
culture contributed to, the intellectual growth of English society. 
When William Rufus was threatened by his armed barons he 
took counsel with Archbishop Lanfranc, and promised good laws 
and justice to the people. His promises were broken ; but, like 
later cliarters, as lightly set aside, they were a recognition of 
the political rights of the people. By the charter of Henry I. 
restoring to the people the laws of Edward the Confessor, the 
continuity of English institutions was acknowledged; and this 
concession was also proclaimed through Archbishop Anselm, 
the Church and the people being again associated with the Crown 
against the barons. And throughout his reign the clergy and 
the English people were cordially united in support of the Crown. 
In the anarchic reign of Stephen— abo distinguished by its 
futile charters — ^the clergy were driven into opposition to the 
king, while his oppressions alienated the people. Henry II, 
commenced his reign with another charter, which may be taken 
as a profession of good intentions on the part of the new king. 
So strong-willed a king, who could cripple his too powerful 
nobles, and forge shackles for the Church, was not predisposed 
to extend the liberties of his people; but they supported him 
loyally in his critical struggles ; and his vigorous reforms in the 


administrative, judicial and financial organization of his rea^u 
promoted the prosperity and political influence of the Commons. 
At the same time the barons created in this and Ithe two 
previous xeigns, being no longer exclusively Norman in blood 
and connexion, associated themselves more readily with the 
interests and sympathies of the people. Under Richard 1 / thel 
^inciple of representation was somewhat advanced, but. it 
was confined to the assessment and ooUcction of taxes in the/ 
different shires. 

Magna Carta (q.v .). — It was under Kmg John that the groatesti 
progress was made in national liberties. The loss of Normandy 
served to draw the baronage closer to the English people; and 
the king soon united all the forces of the realm against him; He ' 
outraged the Chtircli, the barons and the people. He could, 
no longer play one class against another; and they combined to 
extort the Great Charter of their liberties at Runnymede(i3x.5)j 
It was there ordained that no scutage or aid, except the three 
regular feudal aids, should be imposed, save the common 
council of the realm. To this council the archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, earls and greater barons were to be summoned per- 
sonally by the king’s letters, and tenants in chief by a ^neral 
writ through the sheriff. The summons was required to 
appomt a certain place, to give 40 days’ notice at least, and 
to state the cause of meeting. At length we seem to reach' 
some approach to modem usage. 

Growth of the Commons . — The improved administration of 
succes.sive kings had tended to enlarge the powers of the 
Crowm* But one hundred and fifty years had now passed since 
the Conquest, and great advances had been made in the con- 
dition of the people, and more particular^ in the population, 
wealth and self-government of towns. Many had . obtained 
royal charters, elected their own magistrates, and enjoyed, 
various commercial privileges. They were already a power in 
the state, which was soon to be more distinctly recognized. 

The charter of King John was again promulgated under 
Henry IIL, for the sake of a subsidy; and henceforth the Com- 
mons learned to insist upon the redress of grievances in return 
for a grant of money. This reign was memorable in the history 
of parliament.! Again the king was in conflict with his barons,' 
who rebelled against his gross misgovernment of the realm. 
Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester, was a patriot in advance 
of his age, and fought for the English people as well as for his 
own order. The barons, indeed, were doubtful allies of the 
popuUu* cause, and leaned to the king rather than to Simon. 
But the towns, the clergy, the universities and large bodies of 
the commonalty rallied round him, and he overthrew the king 
and his followers at Lewes. He was now master of the realm> 
and proclaimed a new constitution. Kings had made promises, 
and granted illusory charters; but the rebel carl called an English 
parliament {1265) into being. Churchmen were on his side, 
and a few barons; but his main reliance was upon the Commons. 
He summoned to a national council, or parliament, bishops, 
abbots, earls and barons, together with two knights from every 
shire and two burgesses from every borough. Knights had- 
indeed been summoned to former councils; but never until now 
had delegates from the towns been invited to sit with bishops, 
barons knights of the shire. 

In the reign of Edward I. parliament a.ssumed substantially 
its present form of king, lords and commons. The irregular and 
unauthorized scheme of Simon de Montfort was fully adopted; 
and in 1295 the king summoned to a parliament two knights from 

1 In 1254 wc have a distinct case of two knights suniinoued from 
each shire by royal writ. A war -was going on in Gascony, and 
the king wanted money. He called the barons and asked if they 
would provide the necessary funds. The barons said that 
fortunately the minor gentry were exceedingly unwilling to wh* 
tribute, and the king sent to ask that two knights from each smre 
might be scat up to consult with him. In the result, the Commons 
refused to grant a subsidy, and the king had to fall back on the 
Church; but though the summoning of the knights of the shire was 
in form a small dhange from the previous practice of sending som 4 
one down to the counties to put pressure on t;hc^ the innovatipU 
is important as the first occasion on which their represeatatives 
met in a oentral assembly. — [H. Ch .1 ^ i [ r ] 
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every shire chosen by the freeholders at the shire court, and two 
burgesses from every city, borough and leading town.* The 
rebel earl had enlarged the basis of the national council; and, 
to secure papular support, the politic king accepted it as a 
convenient instrument of taxation. The knights and freeholders 
had increased in numbers and wealth; and the towns, continually 
advancing in population, trade and commerce, had become 
valuable contributors to the revenue of the state. The grant 
of subsidies to the Crown, by the assembled baronage and 
representatives of the shires and towns, was a legd and 
comprehensive impost upon the entire realm. 

Secession of the Clergy.^lt formed part of Edward’s policy 
to embrace the clergy in his scheme for the representation of 
all orders and classes of his subjects. They were summoned 
to attend the parliament of 1295 and succeeding parliaments 
of his reign, and their form of summons has been continued until 
the present time; but the clergy resolutely held aloof from the 
national council, and insisted upon voting their subsidies in 
their own convocations of Canterbury and York. The bishops 
retained their high place among the earls and barons, but 
the clergy sacrificed to ecclesiastical jealousies the privilege of 
sharing in the political councils of the state. As yet, indeed, 
this privilege seemed little more than the voting of subsidies, 
but it was soon to embrace the redress of grievances and the 
framing of laws for the general welfare of the realm. This 
great power they forfeited ; and who shall say how it might have 
been wielded, in the interests of the Church, and in the legislation 
of their country ? They could not have withstood the Reforma- 
tion; they would have been forced to yield to the power of the 
Crown and the heated resolution of the laity; but they might 
have saved a large share of the endowments of the Church, and 
perhaps have modified the doctrines and formularies of the 
reformed establishment. 

Reluctance of the Comtnons to Attend. — Meanwhile the Com- 
mons, unconscious of their future power, took their humble 
place in the great council of the realm. The knights of the 
shire, as lesser barons, or landowners of good social standing, 
could sit beside the magnates of the land without constraint; 
but modest traders from the towns were overawed by the power 
and dignity of their new associates. They knew that they were 
summoned for no other purpose than the taxing of themselves 
and their fellow townsmen; their attendance was irksome; it 
interrupted their own business; and their journeys exposed them 
to many hardships and dangers. It is not surprising that they 
should have shrunk from the exercise of so doubtful a privilege. 
Considerable numbers absented themselves from a thankless 
service; and their constituents, far from exacting the attendance 
of their members, as in modem times, begrudged the sorry 
stipend of 2s. a day, paid to their r^resentatives while on duty, 
and strove to evade the burden imposed upon them by the 
Crown. Some even purchased charters, withdrawing franchises 
which they had not yet learned to value. Nor, in truth, did the 
representation of towns at this period afford much protection 
to the rights and interests of the people. Towns were enfran- 
chised at the will or caprice of the Crown and the sheriffs; they 
could be excluded at pleasure ; and the least show of indepen- 
dence would be followed by the omission of another writ of 

• 1 It now appears that sulistantially this was effected as early as 
1275. The transition period between Simon de Montfort’s parlia- 
ment of 1265 and the “ model parliament " of 1293 was long a 
puzzle to historical students, since, excejit for two provincial 
councils in 1283, no trace was found in the records, between 1265 
and 1295, of the representation— of cities or Iwronpns, or of repre- 
sentation of the counties between 1273 and 1290. But in 1910 
Mr C. Hilary Tenkinson (see English Historical Review, for April) 
found in the Record Office some old documents which proved to 
be fragments of three writs and of returns of members for the 
Easter parliament of 1273. They make it certain that knights of 
the shire were then present, and that burgesses and citizens were 
summoned (not as in 1265 through the mayors, but as since 1295 
through the sheriffs). The importance of the 1293 parliament 
thus appears to be smaller in English constitutional history, the 
full r<(t9nns appearing to have been adopted 20 years earlier. 
It is noteworthy, however, that in the writs of 1273 the instruction 
to the sheriff is " venire facias," not " eligi facias.*’— {H. Ch.] 


summons. But the principle of representation (q.v.), once estab- 
lished, was to be developed with the expansion of society ; and 
the despised burgesses of Edward 1 ., not having seced^, like 
the clergy, were destined to become a potential class in the 
parliaments of England. 

Sitting of Parliament at Westminster. — Another constitutional 
change during this reign was the summoning of parliament to 
Westminster instead of to various towns in different parts of 
the country. This custom invested parliament with the char- 
acter of a settled institution, and constituted it a high court for 
the hearing of petitions and the redress of grievances. The 
growth of its judicature, as a court of appeal, was also favoured 
by the fixity of its place of meeting. 

Authority of Parliament recognized by Law. — Great was the 
power of the Crown, and the king himself was bold and statesman- 
like; but the union of classes against him proved too strong for 
prerogative. In 1297, having outraged the Church, the barons, 
and the Commons, by illegal exactions, he was forced to confirm 
the Great Charter and the Charter of Forests, with further 
securities against the taxation of the people without their consent 
and, in return, obtained timely subsidies from the parliament. 
Henceforth the financial necessities of a succession of kings 
ensured the frequent assembling of parliaments. Nor were they 
long contented with the humble function of voting subsidies, 
but boldly insisted on the redress of grievances and further 
securities for national liberties. In 1322 it was declared by 
statute 15 Edw. II. that “ the matters to be established for 
the estate of the king and of his heifs, and for the estate of 
the realm and of the people, should be treated, accorded, and 
established in parliament, by the king, and by the assent of the 
prelates, earls and barons, and the commonalty of the realm, 
according as had been before accustomed.” The constitutional 
powers of parliament as a legislature were here amply recognized 
— ^not by royal charter, or by the occasional exercise of preroga- 
tive, but by an authoritative statute. And these powers were 
soon to be exercised in a striking form. Already parliament 
had established the principle that the redress of grievances 
should have precedence of the grant of subsidies; it had main- 
tained the right of approving councillors of the Crown, and 
punishing them for the abuse of their powers; and in 1327 the 
king himself was finally deposed, and the succession of his son, 
Edward III., declared by parliament. 

Union of Knights of the Shire and Burgesses. — ^At this period 
the constitution of parliament was also settling down to its later 
and permanent shape. Hitherto the different orders or estates 
had deliberated separately, and agreed upon their several 
grants to the Crown. The knights of the shire were naturally 
drawn, by social ties and class interests, into alliance with the 
barons; but at length they joined the citizen,s and burgesses, 
and in the first parliament of Edward III. they are found 
sitting together as “ the Commons.” 

This may be taken as the turning-point in the political history 
of England. If all the landowners of the country had become 
united as an order of nobles, they might have proved too strong 
for the development of national liberties, while the union of the 
country gentlemen with the burgesses formed an estate of the 
realm which was destined to prevail over all other powers, - 
The withdrawal of the clergy, who would probably have been 
led by the bishops to take part with themselves and the barons, 
further strengthened the united Commons. 

Increasing Influence of Parliament.~~-The reign of Edward III. 
witnessed further advances in the authority of parliament, and 
changes in its constitution. The king, being in continual need 
of subsidies, was forced to summon parliament every year, and 
in order to encourage its liberality he frequently sought its 
advice upon the most important issues of peace or war, and 
readily entertained the petitions of the Commons praying for 
the r^ress of grievances. During this reign also, the advice 
and consent of the Commons, as well as of the Lords spiritual and 
temporal, was r^larly recorded in the enacting part of every 
statute. 
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Separation of the Two Houses . — But a more iiftportant event 
is to be assigned to this reign — the formal separation of parlia- 
ment into the two houses of Lords and Commons. There is 
no evidence — nor is it probable — that the different estates ever 
voted together as a single assembly. It appears from the rolls 
of parliament that in the early part of this reign, the causes of 
summons having been declared to the assembled estates, the 
three estates deliberated separately, but afterwards delivered 
a collective answer to the king. While their deliberations were 
short they could be conducted apart, in the .same chamber; 
but, in course of time, it was found convenient for the Commons 
to have a chamber of their own, and they adjourned their 
sittings to the chapter-house of the abbot of Westminster, 
where they continued to be held after the more forrnal and 
permanent separation liad taken place. The date of this event 
IS generally assigned to the 17th Edward III. 

The Commons as Petitioners . — Parliament had now assumed 
its present outward form. But it was far from enjoying the 
authority which it acquired in later times. The Crown was still 
paramount; the small body of earls and barons — not exceeding 
40— -were connected with the royal family, or in the service of 
the king, or under his influence; the prelates, once distinguished 
by their independence, were now seekers of royal favour; and 
the Commons, though often able to extort concessions in return 
for their contributions to the royal exchequer, as yet held an 
inferior position among the estates of the realm. Instead of 
enjoying an equal share in the framing of laws, they appeared 
before the king in the humble guise of petitioners. Their 
petitions, together with the king’s answers, were recorded in the 
rolls of parliament; but it was not until the parliament had 
been discharged from attendance that statutes were framed by 
the judges and entered on the statute rolls. Under such con- 
ditions legislation was, in truth, the prerogative of the Crown 
rather than of parliament. Enactments were often found in 
the statutes at variance with the petitions and royal answers, 
and neither prayed for by the Commons nor assented to by the 
Lords. In vain the Commons protested against so grave an abuse 
of royal authority ; but the same practice was continued during 
this and succeeding reigns. Henry V., in the second year of his 
reign, promised that nothing should be enacted to the petitions 
of the Commons, contrary to their asking, whereby they should be 
bound without their assent; " but, so long as the old method 
t)f framing laws was adhered to, there could be no security against 
abuse ; and it was not until the reign of Henry VI. that the intnj- 
duction of the more regular system of legislating by bill and 
statute ensured the tlwrough agreement of all the estates in the 
several provisions of every statute. 

Increasing Boldness of the Commons . — ^The Commons, however, 
notwithstanding these and other discouragements, were con- 
stantly growing bolder in the as-sertion of their rights. They 
now ventured to brave the displeasure of the king, without 
seeking to shelter themselves behind powerful barons, upon 
whose forwardness in the national cause they could not reckon. 
Notably in 1376 their stout Speaker, Peter de la Mare, inveighed, 
in their name, against the gross mismanagement of the war, 
impeached ministers of the realm, complained of the heavy 
burdens under which the people suffered, and even demanded 
that a true account should be rendered of the public expenditure. 
The brave Speaker was cast into prison, and a new parliament 
was summoned which speedily reversed the resolutions of the 
last. But the death of the king changed the a.spcct of affairs. 
Another parliament was called, when it was found llait the 
spirit of the Commons was not subdued. Peter dc la JIare was 
released from prist)n, and again elected to the chair. The 
demands of the former parliament were reiterated with greater 
boldness and persistence, the evil councillors of the kite reign 
were driven out, and it was conceded that the principal officers 
of state should be appointed and removed, during the minority 
of Richard II., upon the advice of the lords. The Commons also 
insisted upon the annual assembling of parliament under the 
strihgent provisions of a binding law. They claimed the right, 
not. only of voting subsidies, but of appropriating them, and of 


examining public accounts. They inquired into public abusesi.' 
and impeached ministers of the Crown. Even the king himself 
was deposed by the parliament. Thus during this reign all 
the great powers of parliament were asserted and exercised. 
The foreign wars of Henry IV. and Heniy V., by continuing 
j the financial necessities of the Crown, maintained for a while 
the powers which parliament had acquired by the struggles of 
centuries. 

Relapse of Parliamentaiy Influence . — But a period of civil 
wars and disputed successions was now at hand, which checked 
the further development of parliamentary liberties. The 
effective power of a political institution is determined, not by 
assertions of authority, nor even by its legal recognition, but 
by the external forces by which it is supported, controll^ or 
overborne. With the close of the Wars of the Roses the life of 
parliament seems to have wellnigh expired. 

To this constitutional relapse various causes contributed at 
the same period. The Crown had recovered its absolute supre- 
macy. The powerful baronage had been decimated on the 
battlefield and the scaffold; and vast estates had been confiscated 
to the Crown. Kings had no longer any dread of their prowess 
as defenders of their own order or party, or as leaders of the 
people. The royal treasury had been enriched by their ruin; 
while the close of a long succession of wars with France and 
Scotland relieved it of that continual drain which had reduced 
tlie Crown to an unwelcome dependence upon parliament. Not 
only were the fortunes of the baronage laid low, but feudalism 
was also dying out in England as on the Continent. It was no 
longer a force which could control tlxe Crown; and it was being 
further weakened by changes in the art of war. The mailed 
horseman, tlie battle-axe and cross-bow of the burgher and 
yeoman, could not cope with the cannon and arquebus of the 
royal armj^. 

In earlier times the Church liad often stood forth against 
the domination of kings, but now it was in passive submission 
to the Throne. The prelates were attracted to the court, and 
sought higher offices of state; the inferior clergy had long 
been losing their mflucnce over the laity by tlxeir ignorance and 
want of moral elevation at a period of increasing enlightenment ; 
while the Church at large was weakened by schisms and a wider 
freedom of thought. Hence the Church, like the baronage, had 
ceased to be a check upon the Crown. 

Meanwhile what had become of tlie ever-growing power of 
the Commons ? It is true they liad lost their stalwart leaders, 
the armed barons and outspoken prelates, but they had them- 
selves advanced in numbers, riches and enlightenment ; tlxey had 
overspread the land as knights and freeholders, or dwelt in 
populous towns enriched by merdxandise. Why could they 
not find leaders of their own ? Because they had lost tlie liberal 
franrhiscs of an early age. All freeholders, or suitors present 
at the county court, were formerly entitled to vote for a knight 
of the shire; but in the eiglxth year of Henry VI. (1430) an act 
was pa.s.sed (c. 37) by which this right was confined to 40s. 
freeholders, resident in tlxe county. I^rge numbers of electors 
were tlius disfranchised. In the view of parliament they were 
“ of no value,” and complaints had been made that tlxey were 
under tlie influence of the nobles and greater landowners; but 
a popular elemcjit Ixad been withdrawn from the county repre- 
sentation, and the restricted franchise cannot have impaired 
the influence of tlxe nobles. 

As for the cities and boroughs, they had virtually renounced 
their electoral privileges. As we have seen, they liad never 
valued them very highly ; and now by royal charters, or by the 
usurpation of small self-elected bodies of burgc.s.scs, the choip 
of members had fallen into the hands of town councils and 
neighbouring landowners. The anomalous system of close and 
nomination boroughs, which had ari.sen Urns early in English 
histoty, was suffered to continue without a check for four 
centuries, as a notorious blot upon a free constitution. 

All these changes exalted the prerogatives of the Crown. Amid 
the clash of arms and the strife of hostile parties the voice of 
parliament had been stiffed; and, when peace was restored, a 
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powerful king could dispense witli an assembly which might 
prove troublesome, and from whom he rarely needed^ help. 
IJence for fii period of two hundred years, the reign of 
Itenry VI, to that of Elizabeth, the free parliaments of England 
were in abeyance. The institutipp retained its form and con- 
stituent parts; its rights and privileges were theoretically 
recognized, but its freedom and, nation^ character were little 
more than shadov^. 

Tiu Thuc Estates of the Realm. — This chock in the fortunes of 
parhamciit afford^ a fitting' occasion for examining' the compasition 
pi each oMhe throe estates of the rcaltri. 

Lords Spiritual and Temporal. — I'ho archbishops and bisliops 
liad held an eminent position in the councils of Saxon and Norman 
kings/and many priors find abbots were from time to time asso- 
ciated with them as lords spiritual, until the suppression of 
the monastcrit s by Henry VI II. They generally outnumbered 
their' brethren, tlic temporal pfiers, who sat with them in the same 
assembly. 

The lords tenn>oral comprised .several dignities. Of these the 
baron, though now the lowest in rank, was tlie most ancient. ' The 
'title 'mas familiar in Baxoii times, but it was' not until after the 
Norman Conquest that it was invested With a distinct feudal 
dignity. Nrxt in antiquity was the earl, whoso ofScial title was 
known to Danes an<l Saxons, and who after the Con<luest obtained 
a dignity, equivalent ta that of count in foreign states.' The highest 
dignity, that of duke, was not created ’uhtil I-klward III. confetferl 
it upon hi» Bon, Edward the Black Prince. The rank of marquess 
was first created by Richard II., with precedence after a duke. 
It was in the reign of Henry VI. that the rank of viscount wa.-. 
created, to be placed between the carl .and the baron. Thus the 
peerage consisted of the five dignities of duke, marquess, eatl, 
viscount and baron. During tlie 15th century the number of 
temporal peers summoned to parliament rarely exceeded fifty, anti 
no more man twenty-nine received writs of summons to the fir.«.t 
parliament of Henry VII. 'rhcrc were only fifty-nine at the death 
of Queen EUzalieth. At the accession of William HZ. tlUs' numbUr 
had been increased to about (me hundred and fifty.' 

Lifa Peerages. — The several orders of the peerage are alike dis- 
tinguished by the hereditary cliaracter of their dignities. Some 
Ufe peerages, intleed, were created between the reigns of Richard IT. 
and Henry VI., and several ladies hdd received life peerages between 
the reigns of Charles II. and George: IL The highest authorities 
had also held tliat the creation of life peerages was within the 
prerogative of the Crown. But four hundred years had cla{>sed 
since the creation of a life peer, entitled to sit in parliament, when 
Queen Victoria was advised •to create Sir James Parke, an eminent 
judge, a baron for life^ under the title of Lord Wensleydalc. The 
object of this deviation from the accustiMiu-d practice was tx> 
strengthen the judicature of the House of I-ords, -without unduly 
enlarging the numbers of the peerage. But the Lords at once took 
exception to this act of the Crown, and, holding that a ptcrogative 
so long disused (xmld not be revived, in derogation of the hereditary 
character of the peerage, resolved that Lord Wcn&leydale was not 
entitled by his letters patent and writ of summons to sit and vote 
in parliament. His lordship accordingly received a new patent, 
and took lii*' seat as an Iioreditary peer. But the ncccs.<sjty of 
some such expedient for improving the appellate jurisdiction of 
the House of Lords could not be contested; and in 1876 three lords 
of app(»l in ordinary were constituted by statute, enjoying the 
rank of baron for life, and the right of sitting and voting in the 
Honse of Loirls so long as they continue in office. 

The Commons. — Tlie Commons formed a more numerous body. 
In the rcagn of Edward I. there were about ^5 members, in that 
of Edward III. 250, and in that of Henry VI. 3(x>. In the reign 
of Henry VIII. parliament added 27 members for Wales and four 
for the <»unty and city of Chester, and in* the reign of Charles IT. 
4 ices the county and city of Durham. .Between the reigrts of 
Henry VIII. and Charles II. 130 members wore also addc«I by 
royal charter. 

Parliament under Henry VIJI . — ^To resume the history of 
parliament at a later period, let us glance at the reign of 
Ilenry VIll. Never had the power of the Crown been greater 
than when this king succetded to the throne, and never had a 
more imperious will been displayed by any king of England. 
Parliament was at his feet to do his bidding, and the Reforma- 
tion enormously increased his power. He had become a pope 
to the bishops; the old nobles who had resisted his will had 
perished in the field or on the scaffold ; the new nobles were his 
creatures; and he had the vast wealth of the Church in his hand.s 
as loesses to his adherents. Suc h was the dependence of 
parliament upon the Crown and its advisers during the Reforma- 
tion period tliat in less tlxan thirty years four vital changes 
were decreed in the national faij&. Each of the successwe 
reigns inaugurated a new religion. *"**“ 


^uem ElizcAeih and her Parliaments^With the of 

Eli^beth commenced a new era in tlie. life of parliament. She 
had reoeived the royal prerogatives unimpaired, and her hapd was 
strong enough to wield them* But in the long interval since 
Edvvard IV. the entire framework of English society had been 
changed | it was a new England tliat tlie queen was <^ed upon 
to govern. The coarse barons of feudal times had been, succeeded 
by English country gentlemen^ beyond the induepce of the 
court, and identified with al) the interests and sympathies of, 
their country neighbours. From this class were (Jiosen nearly 
all the knights of the shire, and a considerable proportion of die. 
members fur cities and boroughs. They were generally dis- 
tinguished by a manly inilependence, and were prepared to 
uphold the rights and privileges of parliament and the interests 
of titeir constituents. A change no less remarkable liad occurred 
in other classes of society. The country was peopled with' 
yeomen and farmers, fiir superior to tlie cniltivators of the soil 
in feudal times; and the towns and seaports had grown into 
important centres of commerce and manufacturcs. Advances 
not less striking had been made in the enlightenment an(i culture 
of society. But, above all, recent religious revolutions, had 
awakened a spirit of thought ancl inquiry by no means confined 
to questions of faith. The Puritans, hostile to tJhe Church, 
and jealous of every semblance of Catholic revival, were 
embittered against the state, which was identified, in their eyes, 
with many ecclesiastical enormities ; and stubborn temper was 
destined to become a strong motive force in restoring the 
autliority of parliament. 

The parliaments of Elizabeth, though rarely summoned, 
displayed an unaccustomed spirit. They discussed the succession 
to the Crown, the marriage of the queen, and ecclesiastical 
abuses; they upheld the privileges of the Commons and their 
right to advise the Crown upon all matters of state; and they 
condemned the grant of monopolies. The bold words of the 
Wcntwortlis and Ycjvertons were such as had not been heard 
before in parliament. The conflicts Ix'twccn Elizabeth and 
the Commons marked tlie revival of tJie independence of parlia- 
ment, and foreshadowed graver troubles at no distant period. 

Conflicts of James 1 . with the Commons. — James I., with 
short-sighted pedantry, provoked a succession of conflicts with 
the Commons, in which abuses of prerogative were stoutly 
resisted and the rights and privileges of parliament resolutely 
asserted. The “ remonstrance ” of i6io and the “ protestation ’* 
of 1621 would have taught a politic ruler that the Commons 
could no longer be trifled with; but those lessons were lost upon 
James and upon his ill-fated son. 

Charles I. and the Cofmnonwealth. — ^Thc momentous struggles 
between Charles I. and his parliaments cannot be followed in 
this place. The earlier parliaments of this reign fairly repre- 
sented the earnest and template judgment of the country^ 
They were determined to obtain the redress of ^evances and 
to restrain undue prerogatives; but there was no taint of dis- 
loyalty to the Crown; there lyere no dreams of revolution. But 
the conte.st at length became embittered, until there was no issue 
but the arbitrament of the sword. The period of the Great 
Rebellion and the Commonwealtli proved the supreme power 
of the Commons, when supported by ptjpular forces. Every- 
thing gave way before them. They raised victorious armies., 
in tlxe field, they overthrew tlie Church and the House of Lords* 
and tlxey brought the king himself to the scaffold. It also 
displayed the nnpotence of a parliament which has lost the 
confidence of the country, or is overborne by mobs, by an army, 
or by the strong will of a dictator. 

Political Agitation of this Period. — It is to this time of fierce 
political passions that we trace the origin of political agitation 
as an organized method of influencing the deliberations of , 
parliament. The whole country was then aroused by passionate 
exhortations from the pulpit and in the press. No less than 
thirty thousand political tracts and newspapers during this 
|>eriod have been preserved. Petitions to parliament were, 
multiplied in order to strengthen the hands of the popular 
Readers, Clamorous meetings were. held to stimulate or overawo 
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piirliitfnent. Such methods, restrained after the Restoration, I 
iiave been revived in later times, and now form part of the 
acknowledged system of parliamentary government. 

Parliament after the Kesioratim.-^n. the restoration of 
Charles II. parliament was at ofice restored to its old constitu- 
tion, and its sittings were revived as if they had, suffered no 
interruption. No outward change had been effected by the 
lute revolution'; but that a stronger spirit of resistance to abuses 
of prerogative had been aroused was soon to be disclosed in 
the deposition of James II. and “ the glorious revolution *’ 
of 1688. At this time the full rights of parliament were ex- 
plicitly declared, and securities taken for the maintenance of 
[lublic liberties. The theory of a constitutional monarchy and a 
free parliament was established; but after two revolutions it is 
curious to observe the indirect methods by which the Commons 
were henceforth kept in subjection to the Crown and the teiri' 
torial aristocracy, Tho representation had long become an 
illusion. The knights of the shire were the nominees of nobles 
and gocat landowners; the borough members were returned 
by tlie Crown, by noble patrons or close corporations; even 
the representation of cities, with greater preten.sions to inde- 
j)(;ndence, was conttolled by bribery. Nor were rulers content 
with theif control of the representation, but, after the Restora- 
tion, the infamous system of bribing the members themselves 
be came a recognized instrument of administration. The country 
gentlemen were not less attached to the principles of rational 
liljerty than their fathers, and would have resisted further 
encroachments of prerogatives; but they were satisfied with the 
Revolution settlement and the remedial laws of William 111 ., 
and no new issue had yet arisen to awaken op])08ition. Accord- 
ingly, they ranged themselves with one or other of the political 
p;irtie.s into which parliament was now beginning to be divided, 
and bore their part in tho more measured strifes of the 18th 
century. From the Revolution till the reign of George III. the 
effective power of the state was wielded by the Crown, the 
Church and the territorial aristocracy; but the influence of 
public opinion since the stirring events of the 17th century had 
greatly increased. Both parties were constrained to defer to it; 
and, notwithstanding the flagrant defects in the representation, 
parliament generally kept itself in accord with the general 
sentiments of the country. 

Union of Scotland. — On the union of Scotland in 1707 
important changes wero made in the constitution of parlia- 
ment. The House of I^ords was reinforced by the a^ition 
of si.xtecn peers, representing tlie peerage of Scotland, and 
elected every parliament; and the Scottish peers, as a Ixidy, 
were admitted to all the privileges of peerage, except the right 
of sitting in parliament or upon the trial of peers. No pre- 
rogative, however, was given to the Crown to create new 
peerages after the union; and, while they are distinguished 
hy their antiquity, their number is consequently decrea.sing. | 
To the House of Commons were assigned forty-five members, 
representing the shires and burghs of Scotland.. j 

Parliament under George II J. — With the reign of George III. 
there opened a new period in the history of parliament. Agita- 
tion in its various forms, an ac tive and aggressive press, puMic 
meetings and political associations, the free use of the right of 
petition, and a turbulent spirit among the people seriously 
changed the relations of parliament to the country. And the 
publication of debates, which was fully established in 1771, 
at once increased the direct responsibility of parliament to the 
people, and ultimately brought about other results, to which 
we shall presently advert. 

Union of Ireland. — In this reign another important change 
was effected in the constitution of parliament. Upon the 
union with Ireland, in 1801, four Irish bishops were added to 
the lords spiritual, who sat by rotation’ of sessions, and repre- 
sented the episcopal body of the Church of Ireland. But those 
bishops were deprived of their seats in parliament in i86q, on 
the disestablishment of the Church of Ireland. Twenty-eight 
representative peers, elected fw life by the peerage of Ireland, 
were admitted to the House of Lords. AU the Irish peers were 
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also entitled to the privilege of peerage. In fiwo particulars 
the Irish peerage was treated' in a different' manner from the. 
peerage of Scotlandv. The Crown was empowered to create a 
new Irish’ peerage whenever three Irish peerages in existence 
at the' time of the Uhion have become extinct^ or when the' 
number of Irish peers, exclusive of those holding peerage^- of 
the United Kingdom, has been reduced to' one hundred. Aild» . 
further, Irish peers were permitted to sit' in the House of 
Commons for any place in Great Britain, forfeiting, however,., 
the privil^e of peerage while sitting in the lower house. 

At the same time one hundred representatives of Ireland 
were added to the House of Commons. Tiiis- addition raised' 
the number of members to six hundred and fifty-eight., Parlia- 
ment now became the parliament of the United Kingdom. 

Schemes for Improving the RepreserUhtim, — By the union' of 
Scotland and Ireland the electoral abudes of those countries 
were combined With those of England^ Notwithstandiugi a 
defective representation, however, parliament generally sus- 
tained its poiution as fairly embodying the political sentiments 
of its time. Public opinion had been awakened, and- could not 
safely be ignored by any party in the state. Under a narrow 
and comipt electoral system the ablest men in the country^ 
found an entranre into the House of Commons ; and their rivaliy. 

I and ambition ensured the acceptance of popular principles 
and the passing of many remedial measures. As society 
expanded, and new classes were called into existence, thc« 
pressure of public opinion upon the legislature was assuming', 
a more decisive character. The grave defects of the representa- 
tion were notorious, and some minor electoral abuses had been 
from time to time cc^rrected. But the fundamental evils— 
nomination boroughs, limited rights of election, the sale of seats 
in parliament, the prevalence of bribery, and the enormous 
expense of elections^tbeugh constantly expitsed, long held, 
their ground against all assailants. So far back as 1770 Lord 
Cliatb^ had denounced these flagrant abuses. “ Before the end- 
of this century,” he said, “ either the’parlinment'will reform itself; 
from within, or be reformed with a vengeanee from without.” 
In 1782, and again in 1783 and 1785, his distinguished son,. 
William Pitt, condemned the abuses of the repre.sentation,. 
and proposed sdiemes of parliamentary reform. In 1793, 
Mr Grey (afterwards Earl Gny) submitted a motion on the 
same subject ; but the excesses of the French Revolution, 
political troubles at borne, and exhausting wars abroad dis- 
oouraged the supporters of reform for many years. Under 
more favourable cxinditions the question assumed greater- 
proportions. Lord John Russell especially distinguished him- 
self in 1820, and in several succeeding years, by the able, 
exposure of abuses arrd by temperate schemes of reform. His' 
efforts were assisted by the scandalous disclosures of bribery* 
at Grampound, Fenryn and East Retford. All moderate- 
proposals were rejected; but the concurrence'’ of a dissolution, 
on the death of George IV., with the French Revolution in 1830,’ 
and an ill-timed declaration of the duheof Wellington that tho 
repre.sentation was perfect and could not be improved, suddenly, 
precipitated the memorable crisis of parliamentary reform. It 
now fell to the lot of Earl Grey, as premier, to be the leader 
in a cause which he had espoused in his early yotith. 

The Reform Acts of t8j2. — ^The result of the memorable 
struggle which ensued may be briefly told. By the Reform 
Acts of 1832 the representation of the United Kingdom was 
reconstructed. In England, fifty-six nomination boroughs 
returning one hundred and eleven members were disfranchised ; 
thirty boroughs were each deprived of one member, and Wey- 
mouth and Melcombe Regis,- which had returned four members> 
were now reduced -to two.. Means -were thus found for the 
enfranchisement of populous places. Twentyr-two large tpwns, 
including metropolitan districts, became entitled to return 
two members, and twenty ' less- considerable* towns acquired 
the right of returning one member each. Thcnuwfeer of county 
members was increased from ninety-four to one hundred and 
fifty-nine, the larger counties being divided for the puiposes 
of representatioiK 
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The elective franchise was also placed upon a new basis. In 
the l)oroughs a £to household suffrage was substituted for the 
narrow and unequal franchises which had sprung up— the 
rights of freemen, in corporate towns, being alone respected. 
In the counties, copyholders and leaseholders for terms of 
years, and tenants at will paying a rent of £50 a year, were 
added to the 40s. freeholders. 

By the Scottish Reform Act the number of members repre- 
senting Scotland was increased from forty-five, as arranged 
at the union, to fifty-three, of whom thirty were assigned to 
counties and twenty-three to cities and burghs. In counties 
the franchise was conferred upon owners of property of £to 
a year, and certain clas.ses of leaseholders; in burghs, upon £10 
householders, as in England. 

By the Irish Reform Act, no boroughs, however small, were 
disfranchised; but the franchise was given to £10 householders, 
and county constituencies were enlarged, 'rhese franchises, 
however, were extended in 1850, when an £8 household suffrage 
was given to the boroughs, and additions were made to the 
county franchises. The hundred members assigned to that 
country at the union were increased to one hundred and five. 
Notwithstanding these various changes, however, the total 
number of the House of Commons was still maintained at 
six hundred and fifty-eight. 

The legislature was now brought into closer relations with 
the people, and became more sensitive to the pressure of popular 
forces. The immediate effects of this new spirit were per- 
ceptible in the increased legislative activity of the reformed 
parliament, its vigorous grappling with old abuses, and its 
preference of the public welfare to the narrower interests of 
classes. But, signal as was the regeneration of parliament, 
several electoral evils still needed correction. Strenuous efforts 
were made, with indifferent success, to overcome bribeiy and 
corruption, and proposals were often ineffectually made to 
restrain the undue influence of landlords and employers of 
labour by the ballot; improvements were made in the registra- 
tion and polling of electors, and the property qualification of 
members was abolished. Complaints were also urged that 
the middle classes had been admitted to power, while die work- 
ing classes were excluded from the late scheme of enfranchise- 
ment. It was not till 1867 however that any substantial 
advance was made. 

Increased Power of the Commons . — Prior to the reign of 
Charles I. the condition of society had been such as naturally 
to subordinate the Commons to the Crown and the Lords. After 
the Revolution of t688 society had so far advanced th^ under 
a free representation, the Commons might have §teifcn with 
both upon equal terms. But, as by far the greater part of 
the representation was in the hands of the king and the territorial 
nobles, the large constitutional powers of the Commons were 
held safely in check. After 1832, when the representation 
became a reality, a corresponding authority was asserted by 
the Commons. For sever^ years, indeed, by reason of the 
weakness of the Liberal party, the Lords were able .successfully 
to resist the Commons upon many important occasions; but 
it was soon acknowledged that they must yield whenever a 
decisive majority of the Commons, supported by public 
opinion, insisted upon the passing of any measure, however 
repugnant to the sentiments of the upper house. And it 
became a political axiom that the Commons alone determined 
the fate of ministries. 

iMier Measures of Reform . — In 1852, and £4;air\in 1854, Lord 
ohn Russell introduced measures of parliamentary reform;, 
ut constitutional changes were discouraged by the Crimean 
War. In 1859 I..ord Derlty's Conservative government pro- 
posed another scheme of reform, which was defeated; and in 
i860 Lord John Russell brought in another bill, whicli was 
not proceeded with; and the question of reform continued in 
iibeyance until after the death of Lord Palmerston. Earl 
Russell, who succeeded him as premier, was prompt to redeem 
former pledges, and hastened to submit to a new parliament, 
in 1866, another scheme of reform. This measure, and the 


ministry by whom it was promoted, were overthrown by a 
combination of the Conservative opposition and the memorable 
“ cave ” of members of the Liberal party. But the popular 
sentiment in favour of reform, which had for some years been 
inert, was suddenly aroused by the defeat of a Liberal ministry 
and the triumph of the party opposed to reform. Lord Derby 
and his colleagues were now constrained to undertake the 
settlement of this embarrassing question; and by a strange 
concurrence of political events and party tactics a scheme 
far more democratic than that of the Liberal government 
was accepted by the same parliament, under the auspices of a 
Conservative ministry. 

The Reform Acts of 1867-1868 . — By the English Reform 
Act of 1867 four corrupt boroughs were disfranchised, and 
thirty-eight boroughs returning two members were henceforth 
to return one only. A third member was given to Manchester, 
Liverpool, Birmingham and Leeds; a second member to 
Merthyr Tydfil and Salford; the Tower Hamlets were divided 
into two boroughs, each returning two members; and ten new 
boroughs were created, returning one member each, with the 
exception of Chelsea, to which two were assigned. By these 
changes twenty-six seats were taken from boroughs, while a 
member was given to the university of London.. But before 
this act came into operation seven other English boroughs 
were disfranchised by the Scottish Reform Act of 1868, these 
.seats being given to Scotland. Thirteen new divisions ot 
I counties were erected, to which twenty-five members were 
assigned. In counties the franchise of copyholders and lea.se- 
holders was reduced from £10 to £5, and the occupation franchise 
from £50 to £i 2. In boroughs the franchise was extended to 
all occupiers of dwelling-houses rated to the poor-rates, and to 
lodgers occupying lodgings of the annual value of £10 unfurnished. 

By the Scottish Reform Act of 1868, tlie number of members 
representing Scotland was increased from fifty-three to sixty — 
three new members being given to the shires, two to the univer- 
sities, and two to cities and burghs. The county franchise 
was extended to owners of lands and heritages of £5 yearly 
value, and to occupiers of the rateable value of £14; and the 
burgh franchise to all occupiers of dwelling-houses paying rates, 
and to tenants of lodgings of £10 annual value unfurnished. 

By tlie Irish Reform Act of r868 no change was made in 
the number of members nor in the distribution of seats; but 
the boroughs of Sligo and Cashel, already disfranchised, were 
still left without representation. The county franchise was 
left unchanged; but the borough franchise was extended to 
occupiers of houses rated at £4, and of lodgings of the annual 
value of £10 unfurnished. 

That these changes in the representation — especially the 
household suffrage in boroughs — were a notable advance upon 
the reforms of 1832, in the direction of democracy, cannot be 
que.stioned. The enlarged constituencies speedily overthrew the 
ministiy to whom these measures were due; and the new 
parliament further extended the recent .scheme of reform 
by granting to electors the protection of the ballot {qx.), for 
which advanced reformers had contended since 1832. Nor 
was the existing representation long suffered to continue 
without qu^tion. First, it was proposed, in 1872, to extend 
the household franchise to counties, and this proposal found 
favour in the country and in the House of Commons; but, the 
C-onservative party having been restored to power in 1874, no 
measure of that character could be promoted with any prospect 
of success. At the dissolution of 1880 a more general revision 
of the representation was advocated by leading members of 
the Liberal’ party, who were soon restored to power. 

(T.E.M.; H.Ch.) 

Acts of 1884-188 ^. — ^The Reform Act of 1884 was ultimately 
carried with the goodwill of both of the great political parties. 
The Conservatives resisted Mr Gladstone's attempt to carry 
a great extension of the franchise before he had disclosed his 
scheme of redistribution, and the bill was thrown out by the 
House of Lords in August 1884. But after a conference of 
Mr Gladstone with Lord Salisbury, to whom the whole scheme 
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was confided, an agreement was reached, and the bill was 
passed in the autumn session. In the following session (1385) 
the Redistribution Act was passed. 

A uniform household and lodger franchise was established 
in counties and boroughs. If a dwelling was held as part 
payment for service, the occupier was not dej>rived of his vote 
because his home was the property of his master. The obliga- 
tion was thrown on the overseers of ascertaining whether any 
other man besides the owner was entitled to be registered as 
an inhabitant occupier, and the owner was bound to supply 
the overseers with information. The Registration Acts were 
otherwise widely amended. Polling-places were multiplied, 
so that little time need be lost in recording a vote. These 
and other beneficial changes went a long way towards giving 
a vote to every one who had a decent home. By the Redistribu- 
tion of Seats Act 1885 all boroughs with less than 15,000 
inhabitants ceased to return a member. These small towns 
were merged into their counties, and the counties were sub- 
divided into a great number of single-member constituencies, 
so that the inhabitants of the disfranchised boroughs voted 
for the member for the division of the county in which they 
were situated. Boroughs with less than 50,000 inhabitants 
returning two members were in future to return only one, and 
towns of over 100,000 were divided into separate constituencies, 
and received additional members in proportion to their popula- 
tion. The members for the City of London were reduced to 
two, but Greater London, including Croydon, returned sixty. 
Divided Liverpool returned nine, Glasgow seven, Edinburgh, 
Dublin and Belfast each four, and so on. Six additional seats 
were given to England and twelve to Scotland, so Uiat, allowing 
for a diminution by disfranchisement for corruption, the numbers 
of the House of Commons were raised to 670 members. 

Results of Reform since 1832 . — From a constitutional stand- 
point it is important to recognize the results of the successive 
Reform Acts on the working of parliament as regards the position 
of the executive on the one hand and the electorate on the other. 
Before 1832 the functions of ministers were mainly adminis- 
trative, and parliament was able to deal much as it pleased 
with their rare legislative proposals without thereby depriving 
them of office. Moreover, since before that date ministers 
were, generally speaking, in fact as well as in theory appointed 
by the king, while the general confidence of the majority in 
the House of Commons followed the confidence not so much 
of the electorate as of the Crown, that house was able on 
occasions to exercise an effective control over foreign policy. 
Pitt, after 1784, was defeated several times on foreign and 
domestic issues, yet his resignation was neither expected nor 
desired. In 1788, when the regency of the prince of Wales 
appeared probable, and again in 1812, it was generally assumed 
that it would be in his power to dismiss his father’s mini.sters 
and to maintain the Whigs in office without dissolving parlia- 
ment. This system, while it gave to ministers security of tenure, 
left much effective freedom of action to the House of Commons. 
But the Reform Act of 1832 introduced a new order of things. 
In 1835 the result of a general election was for the first time 
the direct cause of a change of ministry, and in 1841 a House 
of Commons was elected for the express purpose of bringing a 
particular statesman into power. The electorate voted for 
Sir Robert Peel, and it would have been as impossible for the 
house then elected to den^ him their support as it would be 
for the college of electors m the United States to exercise their 
private judgment in the selection of a president. As time went 
on, and the party system became more closely organized in 
the enlarged electorate, the voting power throughout the 
country came to exercise an increasing influence. The premier 
was now a party leader who derived his power in reality neither 
from the Crown nor from parliament, but from the electorate, 
and to the electorate he could appeal if deserted by his parlia- 
mentary majority. Unless it was prepared to drive him from 
the office in which il was elected to support him, that majority 
would not venture to defeat, or even seriously to modify, his 
legislative proposals, or to pass any censure on his foreign policy. 


! for all such action would now be held to be equivalent to a vote 
of no confidence. From the passing of the Reform Act of 1867 
down to (with a single exception due to the lowering of 
the franchise and the redistribution of seals) the electorate 
voted alternately for the rival party leaders, and it was the 
function of the houses elected for that purpose to pass the 
measures and to endorse the general policy with which those 
leaders were respectively identified. The cabinet {q.v.)^ com- 
posed of colleagues selected by the prime minister, had 
practically, though indirectly, become an executive committee 
acting on behalf of the electorate, that is^-to say, the majority 
which returned tlieir party to office; and the House of Commons 
practically ceased to exercise control over, ministers except 
in so far as a revolt in the party forming the majority could 
influence the prime minister, or force him to resign or dissolve. 
Meanwhile, the virtual identification of the electorate with 
the nation by the successive extensions of the franchise added 
immensely to its power, the chief limitation being supplied 
by the Septennial Act. The House of Lords, whatever its 
nominal rights, came henceforth in practice to exercise restric- 
tion rather on the House of Commons than on the will of the 
electorate, for the acquiescence of the upper house in the decision 
of the electors, when appealed to on a specific point of issue 
between the two houses, was gradually accepted by its leaders 
as a constitutional convention. 

The history of parliament, as an institution, centres in this 
later period round two points, (A) the friction between Ix)rds 
and Commons, resulting in proposals for the remodelling of 
the upper house, and (B) the changes in procedure within 
the House of Commons, necessitated by new conditions of 
work and the desire to make it a more business-like assembly. 
These two movements will be discussed separately. 

A. House of Lords Question . — In the ^tered position of the 
House of Lords, the occasional checks given by it to the House 
of Commons were bound to cause friction with the representa- 
tives of the people. In the nature of things this was a matter 
of impxirtance only when the Liberd party was in power and 
measures were proposed by the liberal leiaders which involved 
such extreme changes that the preponderantly Conservative 
upper house could amend or reject them with some confidence 
in its action being supported by the electorate. 'ITie frequent 
differences between the two houses during the parliament 
of 1880-1885, culminating in the postponement by the upper 
house of the Reform Bill, caused the status of that house 
to be much discussed during the general election of 1885, and 
proposals for its “ mending or ending ” to be freely canvassed 
on Radical platforms. On the 5th of March 1886 Mr Labouchere 
moved a resolution in the House of Commons condemning the 
hereditary principle. This was resisted by Mr Gladstone, then 
prime minister, on the ground that he had never supported 
an abstract resolution unless he was prepared to follow it up 
by action, and that the time for this had not arrived. On 
a division the motion was n^atived by 202 votes against 166. 
The question of the constitution of the House of Lords was 
much agitated in 1888. The Conservatives were again in 
power, but many of them thought that it would be prudent 
to forestall by a moderate reform the more drastic remedies 
now openly advocated by their opponents. On the other 
hand. Radicals were disposed to resist all changes involving 
the maintenance of the hereditary principle, lest they should 
thereby strengthen the House of Lords. On the 9th of March Mr 
I.Abouchere again moved his resolution in theHouse of Commons. 
Mr W. H. Smith, the leader of the house, in resisting the motion, 
admitted that some changes were desirable, and agreed with 
a previous speaker that it was by the Conservatives that such 
changes ought to be effected. On the 19th of March in the same 
year Lord Rosebery, in the House of Lords, moved for a select 
committee to inquire into the subject. He took the oppor- 
tunity to explain his own plan of reform. While he did not 
wish to abolish the hereditary principle, he desired that no peer, 
outside the Royal family, should be a member of the house 
by right of birth alone. To the representatives of the peei» 
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he proposed t - add other men who had achieved distinction 
in a public career. He attached a high importance to tlie 
existence of a second chamber. His motion was negatived 
‘by 97 \'otC!S against 50. On the i6th of April Lord Dunraven with- 
drew u bill for the reform of tlte House of Lords on the promise 
of the government to deal with the matter, and on the i8lh of 
June Lord SalLshury fulfilled this plcdi^e. He introduced a bill 
on that day to provide for the creation of a limited numl)cr 
of life peers and for the exclusion of unworthy members from the 
house. Under this measure a maximum of five life-peerages 
in any one year might be created, but the total number was 
never to exceed fifty. In respect of three out of these five 
life-peers the choice of the Crown was restricted to judges, 
generals, admirals, ambassadors, privy councillors and ex- 
govemors of colonics. The two additional life-peers were to 
be appointed in regard to some special qualification to be stated 
in the message to the house announcing the intention of the 
Crown to make the apptuntment. Power was also to lie given 
to the house to expd -members for the period of the current 
parliament by an address to the Crown praying that their writs 
of summons might he uanoelled. The bill was read a second 
time on the loth of July, but it met with a cold reception and was 
dropped. The only outcome of all that wa.s written and said 
in this year W'as that in 1 889, after the report of a select committee 
set up in 1888, tlie Lords made a few changes in their standing 
orders, among which the order establisliing a quorum of thirty 
in divisions and those for the constitution of standing committees 
were the most important. 

The parliament which met at Westminster in August 1892 
was more democratic in its tendenc ies than any of its prede- 
cessors. At the beginnir^ of the session of 1893, ^ ^be course 
of which the Home Rule Bill was passed by the House of 
Commons, government bills were introduced for quinquennial 
parliaments, for the amendment of registration, and for the 
limitation of each elector to a single vote. The introduction 
of those bills served merely as a declaration of government 
policy , and they were not further pressed. On the 24th of March 
a resolution in favour of payment of members was carried by 
276 votes against 229, cfbd again in 1895 by 176 to 158. But 
the rejection of the Home Rule Bill by the House of Lords, 
with the apparent acquiescence of the country, combined 
with the retirement of Mr Gladstone to weaken the influence 
of this House of Cximmons, and small importunce was attached 
to its abstract resolutions. In the ensuing se.s.sion of 1894 an 
amendment to the Address condemning the hereditary principle 
-was moved by Mr Labouchere, and carried b>’ 147 to 145. 
The government, however, holding that this was not the -way 
in which a great question should be rai.sed, withdrew llie Address, 
-and carried another without the insertion. In his lost public 
ntteranoe Mr Gladstone directed the attention of his party to 
the reform of the House of Lords, and Lord Rosebery endeavoured 
to concentrate on such a policy the energies of his supporters 
•at the general election. But the result of the dissolution of 
1895, showing, as it did, that on the chief political issue of the 
day the electorate hod agreed with the House of Lords and 
had diaagrcod with the House of Commons, greatly strengthened 
the upp<‘r house, and after that date tlie subject was but little 
discussed until the Liberal party again came into power ten 
years later. The House of Lords claimed the right to resist 
changes made by the House of Commons until the will of the 
people-had been ddflnitcly declared, and its defenders cemtended 
that its ultimate dependence on the electorate, now generally 
acknowledged, rendered the freedom from ministerial control 
-secured to (t by-its constitution a national safeguard. 

In 1907, under the Radical government of ^r H. Campbell- 
Bannerman (^.0.), the conflict between the Commons and the' 
Lords again became more acute. And the prime minister in 
'May obtained a large majority in the lower house for a resolu- 
tion, on vdiich a bill was to be founded, involving a complicaited 
-method of overriding the will qf the Lords when the Commons 
had -three times passed a bill. But no further immediate step 
was itaken^ In 1906 a strong committee of the House of Lords 


with Lord Rosebery as chairman, which had been appointed 
in consequence of the introduction by Lord Newton of a bill 
for reforming the constitution of the Jupper house, presented 
an interesting report in favour of largely rcstrictiilgthehereditary 
element and adopting a method of selection. 

So tlie question stood when in 1909 matters came to a head 
through the introduction of Mr Lloyd George’s budget. It had 
always been accepted as the constitutional right of the House of 
Lords to reject a financial measure sent up by the Commons but 
not to am^ it, but the rejection of the budget (which was, in 
pmnt of form, referred to the judgment of the electorate) now 
precipitated a struggle with' the Liberal party, who had 
persistently denied a'ny right on the part of the upper house to 
fon'e a dissolution. The Liberal leaders contended that, even if 
constitutional, the claim of the House of Ixjrds to reject a budget 
was practically obsolete, and having been re'vived must now be 
formally abolished; and they went to the country for a mandate 
to cany their view into law. The elections of January 1910 gave 
an unsatisfaitory answer, since the two principal parties, the 
Liberals and the Unionists, returned practically equal; but the 
Liberal government had also on their side the Irish Nationalist 
and the Labour parties, which gave them a majority in the House 
of Commons if they could concentrate the combined forces on the 
House of Lords question. This Mr Asquith contrived to do ; and 
having introduced and carried through the House of Commons a 
.series of resolutions defining his proposals, he had also tabled a 
bill which was to be sent up to the House of Lords, when the 
death of the king suddenly interrupted the course of tlte consti- 
tutional conflict, and gave a breathing-space for both sides ‘to 
consider the possibility of coming to terms. In June Mr Asquith 
took the initiative in inviting the leaders of the Opposition to a 
conference with closed doors, and a series of meetings between 
four representatives of each side were b^un. The government 
were represented by Mr Asc^uith, Mr Lloyd George, Mr Bhrrell 
and Ix)rd Crewe. The Unionists were represented by Mr Balfour, 
Lord Lansdowne, Mr Austen diamberlBin and J.^rd Cawdor. 

The situation on the Radical side at this juncture may be best 
understood by setting out the resolutions passed in the House 
of Commons, and the text of the parliament bill of which 
Mr Asquith had given notice : — 

The Resolutions. X, That it is expedient that the House of 
Lords be disabled by law from rejecting or amending a money bill, 
but tliat any such limita'tion by law shall not be taken to dimiiiish 
or qualify the existing rights and privileges of the House of Commons. 

“ For tlw‘ purpose of this resolution, a bill shall be considered 
a money bill if in the opinion of the Speaker it contains only 
provisions dealing with all or any of the following subjects — namely, 
the imposition, repeah remission, alteration or regulutuin of taxa- 
tion; cliarges on the Consolidated Fund or the provision of money 
by parliament; supply; the appropriation, control or regulation 
of public money; the raising or guarantee of any loan or the repay- 
ment Uicreof; or matters incidental to those subjects or any of 
-them. 

“ 2. That it is expedient that the powers of the House of Ixirds, 
as respecte bills other Ilian money bills, be restricted by la-w, so 
that any such bill which has pa.ssod the House of Commons in 
three successive sessions and, having been sent up to the House of 
Lords at least one month before the end -of the session-, fuxs tieen 
rojeotxid by tliat house in each of those scKhions, shall become 
Ijuv without the consent of the House of Lords, on the , royal assent 
lieing declared : provkled that at least two years shall have elapsed 
between the date of the first -introduction of the bill in the House 
of Commons and the date on which it passes the House oi Commons 
for the third time. 

“For tlie puqxjse of this resolution a bill shall lie treated 
rojectetl by the Hou-se of Lords if it has not been passed by the 
House of Lords either without amendment or with suCli amend- 
ments only -as may be agreed uixm by both houses. 

“ 3. That it is expedumt to limit the duration of parliament to 
five years." 

ParJiameni Bill, /p/o.—** Whereas it is expedient that pro- 
vision should be made for regulating the relation.^ l^et-ween the two 
Houses of Parliament : And -whereas it is intended to substitute 
for the House of Lords as it at present exists a accutid chamber 
constituibcd on a popular instead of hereditary basis, but such 
substitution cannot be immediately brought into operation : And 
whereas provision will require hereafter to be made by parlia- 
ment in a measure effcotmg such substitution for' limiting nr. I 
defining the power* of the new accoml chamber, but it is expedient 
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to m4kfr such provision as id this hot app^s for rostdctiii^ the 
existing powers of the House of Lords : Be it therefore enacted 
by the king's most excellent puyes^y, by aa4 with the advice and 
jConsmt of the Lords spiritual ana temporal and Commons, in 
present parliam'eiit as^^niblcd, and by tho authority of tile 
saihe, as follotvs : — 

. ** (x) If a money bill, having been passed by the House of 

Comtnops, and sent up to the Hpuse pf Lords at (east one month 
before the end of the session, is hot, passed by the House of Lords 
'wlthdut imendhient within bne lUdnra kfter it.is so scht up to that 
house, the bill shall, unless the House of Commons direct to the 
contr^, be presented to His Majesty and become ,an act of 
parliament on the royal assenft being signified, notwithstanding 
that the House of Lords have not consented to the bill- 

“ (2) A money bill means a bill which in the'oipihioU of the Speaker 
of the House of Commons contains only provisions dealing with 
all or any of the following sobjeots-^narndy, the impoeition, repeal, 
remission, alteration or regulation of. taxation; charges on the 
consolidated fund or the provision of mpn^ by parliament; supply; 
the appropriation, control or regulatfort of public money; the 
raising or guarantee of any loan or the repayment thereof; or 
matters incidental to those subjects or any pf them. 

” (3) When a bill to which the House of, Lords ]^s npt copwnted 
is presented to His Majesty fpr asschc as, a money bill, the bill 
shall be accompanietl by a certifiedte Of the Speaker of 'the House 
bi Cbmnibna that it is a money bill. 

(4) No amendment shall be allowed to a money bill which, in 
the opinion of the Spcalccr of the House of Commons, is such as to 
pi event tl^ bill retaining the character of a money bill. 

2. '(i) If arty bill other thaU a mohey bill is passed by the House 
of Commons in three successive sessions (whether of the same 
parliament or not), and, having been sent up to the House of Lords 
at leau^t one month before the cad of llic session, is rejected by the 
House of Lords in each of those sessions, that bill shall, OU Its 
rejection for the tliird time by the House of Lonls, onleSs the 
Hcnite of Comnlons direct to the contrary, be presented to His 
Majesty and become an act of parhamept on the royal asseni 
being signified thereto, notwithstanding tha^ the House of Lords 
has not consented to tlie bill ; provided that this provision shall 
hot take effect unless two years have elapsc^d between the date tU 
the fiiUt introduction of the bill in the House of Commons and 
,thc date on which it passes the House of Commons for the third 
time. 

" {2) A bill shall be deemed to be rejected by the House Of Lords 
If It is not pa.s8cd by the House of Lords either without amendment 
or with such amendments only as may be agreed to by both houses. 

** (3) A btU shall be deemed to be the same bill as a former bill 
sent up to the Hou.se of Lords in the preceding session if, when it 
is sent up to the House of Lords, it is idetotical with the former 
bill or contains only such altetations as are certified by the Speaker 
of the House of Commons to be necessary owing to the time which 
has elapsed since the date of tlie former bill, or to represent amend- 
ments which have becui made by tlie House of Lords in the former 
13111 m the preceding session. 

“Provided that the House of Commons may, If they think fit, 
on the passage of such a bill through the house in the secomi 
or thitd session, sugg^t any further amendments without insert- 
ing the amendments in the bill, and any such suggested amend- 
ments shall be considered by the House of Lords, atid if agi^^ tb 
by fhht h6o.se, thall be treated as amendments made by the House 
of Lords and agreed to by the House of Commons; but the exercise 
of thisi power by the House of Commons shall not aficct , the 
operation of tlii^ suction in the event of the bill being injected by 
the House of Lords. 

“ i. Any Certificate of thte Speaker Of thfe House of Cdnltnons 
givtti under this act shall be conclusive fdr ail purposes, and shall 
not be qu^tloned in any court pf law, ... 

“a. Npthii^ in this act shall diwnidi or qualify the existing 
.nghts and privileges of the Hou's'e of COhimoffik 

**5: Fivd'ybars shall be'ifiibstittfte^l ’for seveh as thC time 
fixed for the mhstimum thir^itidn of parliament brider the Septennial 
Act 

MfelftHWTifte. ift tht Hhifefebf Lbnis, Lbfd Rdsebety had carried 
thfee r^sbllitiohg dbclating certain ^inriples for the reform of 
the sefcdrid ’chattiber, which were aSsented to by the Unionist 
leaders; the jiolicy dpposed to that of the gbveiwmeht thus 
became thdt erf Willm^ess for teforth of the constitution of 
the U^^r Chiathber, but hot hfr abolition of its powers^ 

Lord Rosebery’s Resolviions.—{i) '‘That a strong and elRcletit 
Second Chamber iS hot lAercly ah part of the Btiinh Con- 

stitution, bht is nceessai-y to thd well-being of the State and to 
the balance of Parliament." (2) “ SOch a Cliamber tan best be 
obtnined by the reform and reconstitution of the House of l^^s." 
(3) “ That a necess^y preliminary iu such teform and reconstitution 
'is tlie acceptance' of tiic pVinclhle jhat the' pbsSessloil bf a peerage 
should no longdr of itsdf give thO right tO sit and vote in the House 
of Lords,". 


During tho' sumthtf and autumn thb jx^vate moetin^ 
between the eight l^ders were continued, tJhtil twenty had 
been held. But on the xoth of November Mr Asquith’ issued a 
brief statement tihat the conference on the constitutional 
question had corhe to an end, without arriving at 'an agree- 
ment: Within a few days he announced that another appeal 
would at once be made to the electorate. The Parliament 
Bill was hurriedly introduced into the 'Hbuse of Lords, wirii fa 
statement by Lord Crewe that no amendments would be 
accepted. The dissolution ^as fixed for the aSth of November. 
Time was short for any declaration bf policy by the Union jslt 
peers, but it was given shape dt ortoe, firsl: by the adoption of 
a further resdutioh moved by Lotfd Rosebety for the remndel- 
ling of the Upper tlouse, and setbhdly by Lord Jjansdowi-.e’s 
.shelving the Parliament Bill by coupling the adjournment of 
the debate on it with tHt adoption bf rdiolutions providinjg 
for the settlement of diiferemeS between a reconstituted 
Upper Uousc and the House of Commons: 

Lord Rosebery’s ailijifipnal resolution provided that “ in future 
the House 6f Lords sh!^ ‘Co'fvkist of Lords Of I^iiiament ; (o) chosen 
by the whole body of heredity peers ircim ambng thetnablVes 
and by nomination by the Crown ; m sitting by virtue of , offices 
and.of qualilicatioiw held by ihem; (w efiosen from outside," "^he 
Lansdowne resolutions provided in enect that, when the House'M 
Lords had been '• recdnstitutcrl And Vednerd in numbetii " in actOi- 
dailce with Lord Rosebery'S plan, (1) atiy differenoies arising between 
the two liou.se8 with regard to a bill other than a Money. BiH. *n 
two suqcei^ivc^ sessions, .and within an jnlL-rval of not les$ Lban oqo 
year, should be settled, if not adjustable otherwise, .in a joint 
sitting composed of members of both honsts. except hi the'chse df 
“ a mattet which is bf great gravity and has dot been adequately 
submitted to the judgment of the people," which hliould then be 
'• siibmiUod for. decision to, the elec tors by RoL'icudum (2) anil 
as to Money Bills, the Lords were premrcrl to forgo their constitu- 
tional right of rejection or amendment, If effectual ptovision vete 
made against " tacking," the decision whether other than financial 
matters were dealt with in the bill resting with n joint committee 
of both houses, with S^ciakor of the House of Commons as 
chairman, having a casting vote only. 

The general election took place in December, and resulted 
practically in no change from the previous situation. Loth 
sides won and lost seats, and the eventual numbers wer« : 
Liberals 272, l,abour 42, Irish Nationalists 84 (8 being “ inde- 
pendents" following Mr William O’Brien), Unionists 272. 
Thu.*?, including the doubtful votes of the 8 Independent 
Nationalist^ Mr Asquith retained an apparent majority, of 1:16 
for the ministerial policy, resting as it did on the determination 
of the Irish Nationalists to pave the way for Home Rule by 
destroying the veto of the House of Lords. 

B. House of Commons Internal Reforms. — W'e have already 
sketched the main line.s of English parliamentary procedure. 
Until the forms of the House of Commons were op^y utilized 
to delay the progress of government business by whiit became 
known as ‘'obstruction" the changes made in the yeArs 
following 1832 were comparatively }n.signiiicant. They fcd'h- 
sisted in ( i) the discontinuance of superfluous forms, questions 
and amendments; (2) restrictions of debates upon questions of 
form; (3) improved arrangements. for the distribution of busi- 
ness; {4) the delegation of some of the minor functions of the 
house to committees and officers pf the house,; and (5) increased 
publidty in the {M'oqeedings of the house. But wi^ the entry 
of Mr Bamell and his Irish Nationalist followers, into parlia- 
ment (1875-1880) a new era began in the history pf the House 
of Commons. Their tactics were to oppose all business of 
whatever kind, and at all hours. 

It was not until February 1880 that the house so far overcame 
its reluctance to restrict Ulierty of discussion as to pass, in its 
earliest form, Uie rule dealing with “ order in debate." It 
provided that whenever a member was named by the Sp^er 
or chairman as “ disregarding the authority of the, chi^, or 
abusing the rules of the house by persistently an4 wUfully 
obstructii^ the rules of the house," a motion might be made, 
to be decided without amendment or debate, for his suspension 
from the service of the house during the remainder of the sittir^ ; 
and that if the same member should be suspended .three tin^s 
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in one session, his suspension on the third occasion should, 
continue for a week, and until a motion had been made up<m 
which it should be decided, at one sitting, by the house, whether 
the suspension should then cease or not. The general election, 
which took place two months later, restored Mr Gladstone to 
power and to the leadership of the house. Mr Parnell returned 
to parliament with a more numerous following, and resumed his 
former tactics. In January 1881 the Protection of Persons and 
Property (Ireland) Bill was introduced. For twenty-two hours 
Parnell fought the motion giving precedence to the bill, and for 
four sittings its introduction, Tlie fourth sitting lasted forty- 
one hours. Then Mr Speaker Brand intervened, and declined 
to call on any other member who might rise to address the 
house, because repeated dilatory motions had been supported 
by sinall minorities in opposition to the general sense of the 
house. He added : “ A crisis has thus arisen which demands 
the prompt interposition of the chair and of the house. The 
usual rules have proved powerless to ensure orderly and effective 
debate. An important measure, recommended by Her Majesty 
nearly a month since, and declared to be urgent in the interests 
of the state by a decisive majority, is being arrested by the 
action of an inconsiderable minority, the members of which 
have resorted to those modes of obstruction which have been 
recognized by the house as a parliamentary offence. The dignity, 
the credit, and the authority of this house are seriously threat- 
ened, and it is necessary they should be vindicated. . . . Future 
measures for ensuring orderly debate I must leave to the judg- 
ment of the house. But the house must either assume more 
effectual control over its debates, or entrust greater powers to 
the chair.” The Speaker then put the question, which was 
carried by an overwhelming majority. Then followed the 
decisive struggle. Mr Gladstone gave notice for the next day 
(Feb. 3) of an urgency rule, which ordered, ” That if the 
house ^all resolve by a majority of three to one that the state 
of public business is urgent, the whole power of the house to 
make rules shall be and remain with the Speaker until he shall 
declare that the state of public business is no longer urgent.” 
On the next day a scene of great di.sorder ended in the suspension 
of the Nationalist members, at first singly, and afterwards in 
groups. Ihe urgency rule was then passed without further 
difficulty, and the house proceeded to resolve, ” That the state 
of public business is urgent.” The Speaker laid upon the table 
rules of sufficient stringency, and while they remained in force 
progress in public business was possible. During this session the 
Speaker had to intervene on points of order 935 times, and the 
chairman of committees 939 times; so that, allowing only five 
minutes on each occasion, the wrangling between the chair and 
members occupied 150 hours. 

The events of the session of 1881 and the direct appeal of the 
Speaker to the house proved the necessity of changes in the rules 
of procedure more drastic than had hitherto been 

tC propoged. Accordingly, in the first week of the 
session of 1882 Mr Gladstone laid his proposals on the table, 
and in moving the first resolution on 20th February, he reviewed, 
in an eloquent speech, the history of the standing orders. It 
was his opinion, on general grounds, that the house should 
settle its own procedure, but he showed that the numerous 
committees which, since 1832, had sat on the subject, had failed 
for the most part to carry their recommendations into effect 
from the lack of the requisite “ propelling power,” and he 
expressed his regret that the concentration of this power in the 
hands of the government had rendered it necessary that they 
should undert^e a task not properly theirs. He noted two main 
features in the history of the case ; (i) the constantly increasing 
labours of the house, and (2) its constantly decreasing power to 
despatch its duties; and while he declared that ” the fundamental 
change which has occurred is owing to the passing of the first 
great Reform Bill,” he pointed out that the strain had not 
become intolerable till the development in recent years of ob- 
structive tactics. He defined obstruction as ” the disposition 
either of the minority of the house, or of individuals, to resist 
the prevailing will of the house otherwise than by argument,” and 


reached the conclusion that the only remedy for a state of things 
by which the dignity and efficiency of the house were alike 
compromised, was the ado[>tion in a carefully guarded form of the 
process known on the Continent as the ” cloture. ’ ’ He explained 
that in his early years the house was virtually possessed of a 
closing power, tecause it was possessed of a means of sufficiently 
making known its inclinations; and to those inclinations uniform 
deference was paid by members, but that since this moral 
sanction had ceased to be operative, it was necessary to substitute 
for it a written law. The power to close debate had been of 
necessity assumed by almost all the European and American 
assemblies, the conduct of whose members was shaped by no 
traditional considerations; and the entry into parliament of a 
lx>dy of men to whom the traditions of the house were as nothing 
made it necessary for the House of Commons to follow this 
example. He proposed, therefore, that when it appeared to the 
Speaker, or to the chairman of committees, during any debate to 
be the evident sense of the house, or of the committee, that the 
question be now put, he might so inform the house, and that 
thereupon on a motion being made, “ That the question be now 
put,” the question under discussion should be forthwith put from 
the chair, and decided in the affirmative if supported by more 
than 200 members, or, when less than 40 members had voted 
against it, by more than 100 members. This resolution was 
vehemently contested by the opposition, who denounced it as an 
unprecedented interference with the liberty of debate, but was 
eventually carried in the autumn session of the same year, after 
a discussion extending over nineteen sittings. 

On the 2otli of November the standing order of the 28th of 
February 1880, providing for the suspension of members who 
persistently and wilfully obstructed the business of the house or 
disregarded the authority of the chair, was amended by the in- 
crease of the penalty to suspension on the first occasion for one 
week, on the second occasion for a fortnight, and on the third, 
or any subsequent occasion, for a month. The other rules, 
framed with a view to freeing the wheels of the parliamentary 
madiine, and for the most part identical with the regulations 
adopted by Mr Speaker Brand under the urgency resolution of 
i88i, were carried in the course of the autumn session, and 
became standing orders on the 27th of November. 

Mr Gladstone’s closure rule verified neither the hopes of its 
supporters nor the fears of its opponents. It was not put into 
operation until the 20th of February 1885, when the Speaker’s 
declaration of the evident sense of the house was ratified by a 
majority of 207 — a margin of but seven votes over the necessary 
quorum. It was clear that no Speaker was likely to run the risk 
of a rebuff by again assuming the initiative unless in the face 
of extreme urgency, and, in fact, the rule was enforced twice only 
during the five years of its existence. 

In 1887 the Conservative government, before the introduction 
of a new Crimes Act for Ireland, gave efficiency to the rule by 
an important amendment. They proposed that any member 
during a debate might claim to move, ” That the (question be 
now put,” and that with the consent of the chair this question 
should be put forthwith, and decided without amendment or 
debate. Thus the initiative was transferred from the Speaker 
to the house. Mr Gladstone objected strongly to this alteraticur, 
chiefly on the ground that it would throw an unfair burden of 
responsibility upon the Speaker, who would now have to decide 
on a question of opinion, whereas under the old rule he was only 
called upon to determine a question of evident fact. The 
alternative most generally advocated by the opposition was the 
automatic closure by a hue majority at the end of each sitting, 
an arrangement by which the chair would be relieved from an 
invidious responsibility ; but it was pointed out that under such a 
system the length of debates would not vary with the importance 
of the questions debated. After fourteen sittings the closure rule, 
was passed on the i8th of March and made a standing order. 

In the next session, on the 28th of February 1888, the rule 
was yet further stren^ened by the reduction of the majori^ 
necesss^ for its enforcement from 300 to 100, the closure rule: 
remaining as follows ; — 
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That, after a question has been proposed, a member rising m 
his place may claim to move, " That the question be now put,** 
and, unless it shall appear to the chair that such motion is an abuse 
of the rules of the house or an infringement of the rights of the 
minority, the question, *' That the question be now put," be 
put forthwith, and decided without ^endment or debate. 

When the motion " That the question be now put " has been 
carried, and the question consequent thereon has been decided, 
any further motion may be made (the assent of the cliair as afore> 
said not having been withheld), which may be requisite to bring 
to a decision any question already proposed from the chair; and 
also if a clause be then under consideration, a motion may be 
made (the assent of the chair as aforesaid not having been with- 
held), " That the question * That certain words of the clause defined 
in the motion stand part of the clause,' or ' That the clause stand 
part of, or be added to, the bill,' be now put." Such motions shall 
be put forthwith, and decided without amendment or debate. 

That questions for the closure of debate shall be decided in the 
affirmative, if, when a division be taken, it appears by the numbers 
declared from the chair that not less titian one hundred members 
voted in the majority in support of the motion. 

The closure, originally brought into being to defeat the tactics 
of obstruction in special emeigencies, thus became a part of 
parliamentary routine. And, the principle being 
QHittotiat. accepted, its operation was soon extended. 

The practice of retarding the progress of govern- 
ment measures by amendments moved to every line, adopted 
by both the great political parties when in opposition, led 
to the use of what became known as the “guillotine,” for 
forcing through parliament important bills, most of the 
clauses in which were thus undiscussed. The “ guillotine ” 
means that the house decides how much time shall be devoted 
to certain stages of a measure, definite dates being laid down 
at which the closure shall be enforced and division taken. On 
the 17th of June 1887, after prolonged debates on the Crimes 
Bill in committee, clause 6 only having been reached, the 
remaining 14 clauses were put without discussion, and the bill 
was reported in accordance with previous notice. This was the 
first use of the “ guillotine,” but the precedent was followed 1^ 
Mr Gladstone in 1893, when many of the clauses of the Home 
Rule Bill were carried through committee and on report by the 
same machinery. To tlie Conservatives must be imputed the in- 
vention of this method of legislation, to their opponents the use 
of it for attempting to carry a great constitutional innovation 
to which the majority of English and Scottish representatives 
were opposed, and subsequently its extension and development 
(1906-1909) as a regular part of the legislative machinery. 

The principle of closure has been extended evm to the debates 
on supply. The old rule, that the redress of grievances should 
precede the granting of money, dating from a time 
•ppv » ‘when the minister of the Crown vas so far from 
commanding the confidence of the majority n the House of 
Commons tlwt he was the chief object of their a:tacks, neverthe- 
less continued to govern the proceedings of the bouse in relation 
to supply without much resultant inconvenience until the period 
when the new methods adopted by the Irish Nationalist party 
created a new situation. Until 1872 it continufcd to be possible 
to discuss any subject by an amendment to the motion for going 
into supply. In that year a resolution was paised limiting the 
amendments to matters relevant to the class of estimates about 
to be considered, and these relevant amendmeits were further 
restricted to the first day on which it was proposed to go into 
committee. This resolution was continued it 1873, but was 
allowed to drop in 1874. It was revived in a nodifi^ form in 
1876, but was again allowed to drop in 1877. In <879, on the 
recommendation of the Northcote committee, it was provided 
in a sessional order that whenever the commitees of supply or 
of ways and means stood as the first order 01 a Monday, tJie 
Speaker should leave the chair without questioi put, except on 
first going into committee on the army, navy md civil service 
estimates respectively. In 1882 Thursday was <dded to Monday 
for the purposes of the order, and, some futher exceptions 
havir^ been made to the operation of the nle, it became a 
standing order. The conditions, however, ihder which the 
estimates were voted remained unsatisfactory. The most 
useful function of the opposition is the exposiiriof abuses in the 


various departments of administration, and this can best be 
performed upon the estimates. But ministers, occupied with 
their legislative proposals, wm irresistibly tempted to postpone 
the consideration of the estimates until the last weeks of the 
session, when they were hurried through thin houses, the members 
of which wese impatient to be gone. To meet this abuse, and 
to distribute the time with some r^ard to the comparative 
importance of the subjects discussed, Mr Balfour in 1896 proposed 
and carried a sessional order for the closure of supply, a maxs- 
mum of twenty-three days being given to its consideration, of 
which the last three alone might be taken after the 5th of 
August. On the last but one of the allotted days at 10 o’clock 
the chairman was to put the outstanding votes, and on the last 
day the Speaker was to put the remaining questions necessary 
to complete the reports of supply. In 1901 Mr Balfour so 
altered the resolution that the question was put, not with 
respect to each vote, but to each class of votes in the Civil 
Service estimates, and to the total amounts of the outstanding; 
votes in the army, navy and revenue estimates. 

It is only possible here to refer briefly to some other changes 
m the procedure of the hou.se which aHered in various respects 
its character as a business-like assembly. The chief ott0r 
of these is as regards the hours. On Mondays, Chmmt0Mim 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays the house 
meets at a.45 p.m., “ questions ” beginning at 3 and ending 
(apart from urgency) at 3.45; and opposed business ends at ii. 
On Fridays the house meets at 12 noon, and opposed business 
is suspended at 5 p.m. ; this is the only day when government 
business has not precedence, and private members’ bills have the 
first call, though at 8.15 p.m. on Tuesdays and Wednesdays up* 
to Easter and on Wednesdays up to Whitsuntide the business 
is interrupted in order that private members’ motions may be 
taken. These arrangements, which only date from 1906, 
represent a considerable change from the old days before i879< 
when the standing order was formed that no opposed businesa, 
with certain exceptions, should be taken after 12.30 
or x888 when the closing hour was fixed at midnight. In fact 
the hours of the house have become generally earlier. . Another 
important change has been made as regards motions for the 
adjournment of the house, which used to afford an opportunity 
to the private members at any time to discuss matters of urgent 
importance. Since 1902 no motion for the adjournment of the 
house can be made until all “ questions ” have been disposed of, 
and then, if foi^ members support it, the debate takes place at 
8.15 p.m. This alteration has much modified the character of 
the debates on such motions, which used to be taken when feel- 
ings were hot, whereas now there is time for reflection. In othor 
respects the most noticeable thing in the recent evolution of the 
House of Commons has been its steady loss of power, as au 
assembly, in face of the control of the government and part^ 
leaders. In former times the private members had far larger 
opportunities for introducing and carrying bills, which now have 
no chance, unless the government affords “ facilities and ^e 
great function of debating “ supply ” has largely been restricted 
by the closure, under which millions of money are voted without 
debate. The house is still ruled by technicaji rules of procedure 
which are, in the main, dilatory and obstructive, and hamper t^ 
expression of views which are distasteful to the Whips or to the 
government, who can by them arrange the business so as to suit 
their convenience. It is true indeed that this dilatory character 
of the proceedings assists to encourage debate, within limits; 
but wito the influx of a new class of representatives, especially 
the Labour members, there has been in recent years a rather 
pronounced feeling tlut the procedure of the house might weU 
be drastically revised with the object of making it a more 
business-like assembly. Reform of the House of Commons has 
been postponed to some extent because reform of the Itouse of 
Lords has, to professed reformers, been a better “ cry but 
when reform is once “ in the air ” in parliament it is not likely 
to stop, with so large a field of antiquated procedure befcffe it as 
is represented by many of the traditional methods of the House 
of ConunonSk (H. Ch.) 
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PAiiHA, a town ind episdetpal s«e of Emilia, Italy, capital! 
-of tha province of Patma, situated on the P^rma, a tributary of 
t^ Po, 55 rn. N.W. of Bologna by rail Pop. (1906), 48,5*3. i 
iiarma, one of the finest cities of nofthet^ Italy, lies in a fertfle '| 
Httact of thti Lombard plain, within view Of the Alps and sheltered 1 
11 ^ the Apennines, 170 ft. above sea-dcvel. From south to north ■ 
it is traversed by the channel of the Parma^ crossed Hereby threte 
bridges-; and front east to West runs the line of the Via Aemi^, 
by which ancient Parma was Connected nn the one hand irit^ 
Arifmnum (Rimini), and oh the other with Ptorwifta (Pkcenaa). 
The old ramparts and bastibns (excluding the circuit of tiie dtadel 
of 1591, ndw ^n great pfet demolished, in the south-east) make 
an enceinte of about 44 m., but the enclosed area- is not all 
Occupied by streets and houses. 

In the centre of the city the Via Aemilia widens out into the 
-Piatza Garibaldi, a large square which contains the Palazzo del 
Govemo and the Palazzo Munkipale, both dating frhm ^627. 
The cathedral of the Assumption (originally S. Herculanus), 
erected between *064 and 1074, and consecrated in 1106 by 
-Pope Paschhl II., is a Lotnbardo-Romancsqhe building in ithe 
4 orm of a Latin cross: The severe west front is reheved by three 
rows,of aemicirciilat arches, and hflis a central porch (there were 
«t one time three) supported by hiige red marble lions, sculptured 
no doubt with' the rest of the facade by Giovann; Bono da Bissorle 
in t*8t; 'On the South side of the facade is a large brick campa- 
nilei'and the foundations of another may be seen on the north. 
The walls and ceiling of the fine Romanesque interior are covered 
With frescoes of 1570, subdued in colour and well suited to the 
clmractcr of the building; those of the octagonal cupola repre- 
'senting the Assumption ^ the Virgin are by Correggio, but much 
restor^. The crypt contains the shrine of the bisl^p S. Beriiar- 
dlno degli Uberti and the tomb of Bartolommeb Prato^the 
former by Prospero Cletncnti of Reggio, in the sacristy are fine 
intarsias. To the south-west of the cathedml stands the baptis- 
tery, designed by Benedetto Antelami; it'was begun in 1196 and 
not compteted till 1 fl8 j . The whole structure is composed of red 
and grey Verona marble. Externally it is an irivgular octagon, 
each face Consisting of a lower storey with a semicircular 'areh 
(in thrfee oases occupied by a portal), with sculptures'by Antelami, 
four ti^ of small columns supporting as many continuous 
architraves, and forming open galleries, and above these i(an 
addition of the Gothio period) a row of five ei^aged coliunnis 
supporting a series of pointed arches and a cotnice. Internally 
it » a polygon of sixteen unequal sides, and the cupola is supported 
by sixteen ribs, springing from the same number of colunuis. 
The fkescoes are interesting works of the earbr i3tiiccntuiyj In 
the centre is an OCtagohai font bearihg date 1 294. The episcopal 
palace shows trticeS of the building of 1032. To the east of | 
the cathedral, and at ho great distahee, stands the church of 
S‘. Oio^hni Evangelista, which waa founded along with the 
Berw^ibtine monastery In 981, but a^ a building dates- from 151O, 
=aftd has a fa^de erected by Simone Moschino early in the ryth 
century. The interior is an extremely fine early Renaissance 
Work. The frescoes on the cupola r^resenting the viskmt)f 
S. jeto arb by Coiteggio; and the arabesques on the vault df 
the nave by Ansfelml. T*he “Madonna della Steceata (Our Lacfy Of 
the Palisade), a fincchUrdi in the form of a Greek cross, erected 
between r5ii and after 2accagni’s designs, contakjs the 
tOriibi and monuments of -many of the Bourbbn and Famose 
diifces* of Parma, and preserves its picturosy Parmigiano-s 
MoiteS Breaking tKe Tables of the Law ’^and Ansehni’s “ Coro- 
nation of the Virgin.*’ S. Francesco^ probably the earheat 
Franciscan church in north^ Italy (1^30-1298; now a prison), 
is a Gothic building in brick' with a fine lose-wihdow. The 
Palazzo della Pilotta is a Vast arid irregular group of building 
dating mainly from the i6th and 17th ceriturie*; it how com-- 
Wises the academy of fine arts (175*) and its Valuable picture 
^llery. Among the most telehrated! pictures here drei Cot- 
re^io^s “ Madonna di Satt Girolamo ” and Madonna delia 
Sedd^.” The Teatro FawieSe, a remarkable wooden structure 
erectod ‘ m lOra-ifiip from Aleotti d’Argenta’s designs, and 
capabld of containing 4500 persons, is also in this pakce^ There, 


;are other beautiful ceilingirescOes Ify Correggio in the foHhex 
Benedictine nunnery of S. P^lo, executed in 1518-1519 , ‘ In ith 
adjoining chamber are fine arabesques by Araldi (d. i;52!i); 
thence come also some fine majolica tiles (1471-1482), now. in 
the museum. The royal unlveris^ of Parma, founded in rOoti 
by Ranuccio I., dnd recohstituted by Philip of BourbW “in 1768, 
has faculties in law, medicine and W-tural science, and possesses 
an observatory, and natural scienoe -collections, among which is 
the Eritrean Zoological Museum. A very considerable trade is 
Carried on at Parma in, ^ain, cattle ahd the dairy produce of the 
district. Ttie grdna cheese known as iVrihesan is not' now so 
well made at Parma as in some other parts of Italy— Lo'diy for 
example. 

From archaeold^cal discoveries it Would appear that the 
ancient town was preceded by a .prehistory settlement of the 
Bronze Age, the dweJliftgs of . which rested upon piles— one, 
indeed, of the so-called ttrreniare, which are especially frequent in 
the neighbourhood of Parma. Parma became a Roman qolony 
of Booo colonists in 183 b.c,, four years after the construction, of 
the Via Aemilia, on which it.lay. , The .bridge. by which the Via 
Aemilia crossed the river Parma, from which it probably takes 
its name, is stiU preserved, but has been mudi altered. A bishop 
of Parma is mentioned in the acts of the Council, of Rome of a,d. 
378, It fell into the power of Alboin in 569 and became the seat 
of a Lombard duchy ; it was still one of the wealthiest citie.s of 
Aemilia in the Lombard period. During the i ith, 1 2th and i3tli 
centuries Parma had its full share of the Gyelph and Ghibelline 
struggles, in which it mainly took the part of the former, and also 
carried on repeated hostilities with Uorgo San t)onnino and 
.Ftaccmza. its bishop Cadalus (1046-1071) was elected to 
papacy by, the Lombard and German bishops in 1061, ami 
marclyd on Rome, but was driven back by the partisans 
of Alexander HI. To him is clue the building of tpe 
catheflral. As a republic its government was mainly in 
the hands of tlxe Rossi, Pallavieino, Corrl*ggio and Sunvi- 
tale families. , The fruitless siege of Parma in 1248 was the 
last effort of Frederick IL In the catlxedral flags captured 
in this siege ^ preserved. In 1307, the city became a 
lordship for Giberto da Correggio, who laid tlxe basis of its 
territorial power by conquering Reggio, Bresc cllo and Gaustallu, 
and was made commander-in:chief of the Guelph.s by Robert of 
Apulia. The Correggio family never managed to keep possession 
of it for long, and m 1346 they sold it to the Visconti (wlxo 
constructed a citadel. La Rocchetta, in 1356, exf which some 
remains exist o» the east bank of the river, whilp tlxe later lets du 
p 0 U may be sem on the west bank), and from thcim it passed to 
tlxe-Sforza. By;oming subject to Pope Julius II. in 15x2, Pottrfii 
remained (in spite of the French occupation from 1515 to 1521) a 
papal possessim till i545i, when I’aul III. (Alexander parnese) 
invented hissonPierluigi with the clucijuesof Parmaand Piacenza. 
There were eiglt dukes of Parm.-! of tlxe Farnese line— ;Pierluigi 
(d..*547), Ottavio (*586), Alessandro (1592), Ranuccio i. (1622), 
Odoardo (i646^RanucciD IL (1694), Francfcscp (1737), [Antonio 
(1731). Antono and Francesco bqtlx haying died chiWlcss, 
the duchy: passed, to Charles of Bourbon (Bpn Carlos), infante 
;pf 'Spain> who, becoming king of Naples in 1734, fjurrenderecl 
Parma and Pacenza. to . Austria^, but , retained the artistic 
( freiasures- of tfr Farnese dynasty which he liad removed from 
Parma 'to, NapVs. ' §pain reconquered tlxe duclxi^ in the war of 
suctression (l74g)i they were reooyerea by Austria, in [1746; and 
Maria Th«lP^ igain ^rrenderedjthem to Don Philip, infante, of 
iSpjun, in 17481 Ferdinand, PhxKp’s son, who succeeded under 
:Dutillot’s regevy in 1765, saw his states occupied-by the reyojfu- 
tlpnary forces >£ France in 1796, and had tp purchase his hfe- 
interest with6j»oo,oo(i> lire and 25 of the best paintings in Parma. 
On nis deativ.p 1802 the dudxies were incorporated with the 
Ftench republp and hus son Louis became ‘‘king of Kti^uria.” 
Parma was thW, governed, for sev^al yeans by Moreau de Sajjut- 
M6iy artd.by jpnot. At the congress pf, Vienna, Parma, Pia- 
cenza and Gsisitalla were, assigned to Marie Louise (daughter of 
Francis !, of A^istriaand NapdeDq’s second consprt), and. on h^r 
death they pa^ed in 1847. to Charles IJ. (soq of Louis of Etruria 
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and Miarie Louise, daughter of Qnrles king of Spain). The 
new duke, unwilling to yield to the wishes of his peopk for 
greater political liberty, was soon compelled to take flight, and 
the duchy was for a time ruled by a provisional government and 
by Charles Albert of Sardinia; but in April 1849 Baron d’Aspre 
with 15,000 Austrians took possession of Parma, and the ducal 
government was restored under Austrian protection. Charles II. 
(who had in 1820 married Tlieresa, daughter of Victor Emmanuel 
of Sardinia) abdicated in favour of Ins son Charles III., on the 
X4th of March, 1849. On the assassination of Charles III. in 
1854, his widow, Marie Louise (daughter of Ferdinand, prince of 
Artois and duke of Berry), became recent for her son Robert. In 
1S60 his possessions were formally mco^orated with the new 
kingdom of Italy. 

The duchy of Parma in 1849 had an area of 2376 sq. m. 
divided into five provinces — Borgo San Donnino, Valditaro, 
Parma, Lunigiana Parmense and Piacenza. Its population in 
1851 was 497,343. Under Marie Louise (1815-1847) the 
territory of Cuastalla (50 sq. m.) formed part of the duchy, 
but it was transferred in 1847 to Modena in exchange for 
communes of Bagnone, Filattiera, &c., which went to constitute 
the Lunigiana Parmense. 

See A£td, .S/orm di Parma (1702-1795); Scarabelli, Storia dei 
Awati di Parma, Piacenza, e Cuastalla (1858); Buttafuoco, Dieion. 
coroqr. dei ducati, &c. (1853): Mon. hist, ad provincias parmensem 
et placentinam periinentia (1855, &c.); L. Testi, Parma (Bergamo, 

1905)- 

PARMENIDES OF ELEA (Velia) in Italy, Greek philosopher. 
According to Diogenes Laertius he was “ in his prime ’* 504-500 
B.C., and would thus seem to have been born about 539. Plato 
indeed (P<irwe«iii«, 127 B) makes Socrates see and hear Parmen- 
ides when the latter was about sixty-five years of age, in which 
case he cannot have been bom before 519; but i»i the absence of 
evidence that any such meeting took place this may be regarded 
as one of Plato’s anachronisms. However this may be, Parmen- 
ides was a contemporary, probably a younger contemporary, of 
Heraclitus, with whom the first succession of physicists ended, 
while Empedocles and Anaxagoras, with whom the second 
succession of physicists began, were vtry much his juniors. 
Belonging, it is said, to a rich and distinguished family, Parmen- 
ides attached himself, at any rate for a time, to the aristocratic 
society or brotherhood which Pythagoras had established at 
Croton; and accordingly one part of his system, the physical 
part, is apparently Pythagorean. To Xenophanes, the founder 
of Eleaticism— whom he mast have known, even if he was never 
in any strict sense of the word his disciple — Parmenides was, 
perhaps, more deeply indebted, as the theological s|)eculations of 
that thinker unquestionably suggested to him the theory of 
Being and Not-Being, of the One and the Many, by which he 
sought to reconcile Ionian “ monism,” or rather “ henism,” with 
Italiote dualism. Tradition relates that Parmenides framed laws 
for the Eleates, who each year took an oath to observe them. 

Parmenides embodied his tenets in a short poem, called 
Nature, of which fragments, amounting in all to about r6o 
lines, have been preserved in the writin]^ of Sextus Empi- 
ricus, Simplicius and others. It is traditionally divided into 
three parts — the “ Proem,” “ Truth ” (ra ^trpbt and 

“Opinion” {rk irpis 8o^e). In “Truth,*’ starting from the 
formula “ the Ent (or existent) is, the Nonent (or non-existent) 
is not,” Parmenides attempted to distinguish between ithe unity 
or universal element of nature and its variety or partic?ularity, 
insisting upon the reality of its unity, which is therefore the 
object of knowledge, and upon the unreality of its variety, which 
is therefore the object, not of knowledge, but, of opinion. In 
“ Opinion ” he propounded a theory of the world of seeming 
and its development, pointii;ig out however that, in accord- 
ance with the principles alre^y laid down, these (iosmological 
speculations do not pretend to anything more than probability. 
In spite of the contemptuous remarlK of Cicero and Plutarch 
about Parmenides’s verification, Nature is not without literary 
merit. The introduction, though nigged, is forcible and 
picturesque; and the rest of the poem is written in a simple and 
effective style suitable to the subject. 


I Pr 09 tU.***ltx the *' Proem ” the poet ddserlbes his jovmey from 
darkness to light, Bomo in a whirling chariot, and attended by 
the daughters of the sun, he reaches a tcmplo sacred to an unnamed 
goddess (varioUfely identified by the commentatoifs with Nature, 
Wisdom or Theml^, by whom the rest of the poem Is SpoVen. He 
must learn all things, she tells him, both truth, whidh is certain, 
a^d human opinions ; lor, though in human opinions thefe can be 
i no " true laith," they must be studied notwithstanding for what 
are Worth. 

Truth *' begins with the declarartion of Parmenides’s 
principle in opposition to the principles of his predecessors. There 
are three ways of research, and three ways only. Of these, one 
asserts the non-existence ‘ of the existent and the existence of the 
non-existent Thales. Anaximander and Anaximenes suppose 
the single element which they respectively postulate to be fTans- 
iormed into the various sorts of matter which they discover in the 
world around them, thus assuming the non-existence of that which 
is elemental and the existence of that which is non-elemcntal] ; 
another, pursued by " restless “ persons, whose ” road returns upon 
Itself," assumes that a thing “ is and Is not," " is the same arid 
not the same " [an obvious reference, as Bernays points outtin the 
Pheinisches Mi/tsrum, vii. 114 aeq., to Heraclitus, the pliilosopher of 
flux]. These are ways of error, because they ennfound cjustcuce 
and non-existence. In contrast to them the way of truth starts 
from the proposition that " the Ent is, the Nonent is not." 

On the strength of the fundamental distinction between the Eat 
and the Nonent, the goddess next annountxss certain characteristics 
of the former. The Ent is uncreated, for it cannot be derived 
either from the Ent or from the Nonent; it is imperishable, for it 
cannot pass into the Nonent; it is whole, indivisible, continheius, 
for nothing exists to break its continuity in Space ; it is uncliangeaHe 
[fo^ nothing exists to break its contiimily in time]; it is perfect, 
for there is nothing which it can want; it never was. nor will be, 
but only is; it is evenly extended in every direction, and therefore 
a sphere, exactly balanced; it is itleniiral with thought [i.e. It is 
the object, and the sole object, of thought as opposed to sensation, 
sensation being concemed with variety and change]. 

As then the Ent is one, invariable and immutable, all plurality, 
variety 'and mutation belong to the Nonent. Whence it follows 
tlmt all things to which men attribute reality, generation and 
destruction, being and not-l»ing, change of place, alteration of 
cobur are no more than empty words. 

Opinion. —The investigation of the Ent ,[».«, the -existent unity, 
extended throughout space and enduring throughout time, whidi 
reason discovers beneath the variety and the mutability of th^gs] 
being now complete, it remains in " Opinion '* to describe the 
plurality of things, not as they are, for they are not, but as they 
seem to be. In the phenomenal world then, there are, it has been 
thought [and Parmenides accepts the tbixiry, which appears to 
be of Pythagorean origin], two primary elements — namely, fire, 
which is gentle, thin, homogeneous, and night, which is dark, 
thick, heai^. Of these elements [which, acconlmg to Aristotle, 
were, or rather were analogous to, the Ent and the Nonent 
rc.sijcctively] all things consist, and from them they derive their 
I several characteristics, The foundation for a cosmology baVing 
thus been laid in dualism, the poem went on to describe the genera 
turn ot “ earth and sun, and moon and air that Is common to. all. 

I and the milky way, and furtlie.sl Olympus, and the glowing .stai;$ 
but the scanty fragments which have survived suffice only to show 
that I’armenidcs regarded the universe as a scries of concentric 
rings or spheres composed of the two primary elements and of 
combinations of them, the whole t^nstem being directed by an 
unnamed goddess established at its centre. Next came 4 theory of 
animal development. This again was followed by a psyckology, 
which made thought [as well as sensation, whidh was conceited to 
differ from thought only in respect of Its object] depend upoh the 
excess of the one or the other of the two constituent elements, fite 
and night, " Such, opinion tells us, was iho generation, such is the 
present existence, such will be the end, of those things to which 
men have given distinguishing name.s.’* 

In the truism “ the Ent Is, the Noneht is not,” Sy tem, ptf ov 
ovK torn, Parmenides breaks with his predecessors, thie jrhyricists of 
the Ionian succession. Asking themselves — ^Whai is the material 
universe, thejr had teplied respectively — is water. It is 
Tt, It is air,Tt Is fire. Thus, while their question meant|, or 
ou^fht to have meant, What is the single element which 
underlies the apparent plurality of the material world? their 
answers, Parmenides conceived, by attributing to the selected 
clement various and varying qualities, reintroduced the plur|iHty 
which the question sought to eliminate. If we would discover 
that which is common to all things at all times, we must, he 
submitted, exclude the differences of things, whether ' simul- 
taneous or successive. Hence, whereas his predecessors had 
confounded that which is universally existent with that which is 
not universally existent, he proposed to distinguish carefully 
between’ that which is universally existent arid that Whith rs 
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not universally existent, between 6 v and fijf ov. The fundamental 
truism is the epigrammatic assertion of this distinction. 

In short, the single corporeal element of the Ionian physicists 
was, to borrow a phrase from Aristotle, a permanent owria having 
vaSij wJiich change ; but they either neglected the or con- 
founded them with the ovvia. Parmenides sought to reduce the 
variety of nature to a single material element; but he strictly 
discriminated the inconstant vdfiif from the constant o^ia, and, 
understanding by “ existence ” universal, invariable, immutable 
being, refused to attribute to the rdfftf anything more than the 
semblance of existence. 

Having thus discriminated between the permanent unity of 
nature and its superficial plurality, Parmenides proceeded to the 
separate investigation of the Ent and the Nonent. The univer- 
sality of the Ent, he conceived, necessarily carries with it certain 
characteristics. It is one; it is eternal; it is whole and continu- 
ous, both in time and in space; it is immovable and immutable; 
it is limited, but limited only by itself; it is evenly extended in 
every direction, and therefore spherical. These propositions 
having been reached, apart from particular experience, by 
reflection upon the fundamental principle, we have in them, 
Parmenides conceived, a body of information resting upon a 
firm basis and entitled to be called “ truth.” Further, the 
information thus obtained is the sum total of “ truth ”; 
for, as ” existence ” in the strict sense of the word cannot be 
attributed to anything besides the universal element, so nothing 
besides the universal element can properly be said to be ” known.” 

If Parmenides’s poem had had ” Being ” for its subject it 
would doubtless have ended at this point. Its subject is, 
however, ” Nature and nature, besides its unity, has also the 
semblance, if no more than the semblance, of plurality. Hence 
the theory of the unity of nature is necessarily followed by a 
theory of its seeming plurality, that is to say, of the variety 
and mutation of things. The theory of plurality cannot indeed 
pretend to the certainty of the theory of unity, being of necessity 
untrustworthy, because it is the partial and inconstant represen- 
tation of that which is partial and inconstant in nature. But, as 
the material world includes, together with a real unity, the 
semblance of plurality, so the theory of the material world 
includes, together with the certain theory of the former, a 
probable theory of the latter, ” Opinion ” is then no mere 
excrescence; it is the necessary sequel to “ Truth.” 

Thus, whereas the lonians, confounding the unity and the 
plurality of the universe, had neglected plurality, and the 
l^thagoreans, contenting themselves with the reduction of the 
variety of nature to a duality or a series of dualities, had neglected 
unity, Parmenides, taking a hint from Xenophanes, made the 
antagonistic doctrines supply one another’s deficiencies; for, as 
Xenophanes in his theological system had recognized at once the 
unity of God and the plurality of things, so Parmenides in his 
system of nature recognized at once the rational unity of the Ent 
and the phenomenal plurality of the Nonent. 

The foregoing statement of Parmenides’s position differs from 
Zeller’s account of it in two important particulars. First, 
whereas it has been assumed above that Xenophanes was 
theologian rather than philosopher, whence it would seem to 
follow that the philosophical doctrine of unity originated, not 
with him, but with Parmenides, Zeller, supposing Xenophanes 
to have taught, not merely the unity of God, but also the unity 
of Being, assigns to Parmenides no more than an exacter con- 
ception of the doctrine of the unity of Being, the justification 
of that doctrine, and the denial of the plurality and the mut- 
ability of things. This view of the relations of Xenophanes and 
Parmenides is not borne out by their writings; and, though 
ancient authorities may be quoted in its favour, it would seem 
that in this case as in others they have fallen into the easy 
mstake of confounding successive phases of doctrine, ** constru- 
Hg t he utterances of the master in accordance with the principles 
^^8 scholar — the vague by the more definite, the simpler by 
more finished and elaborate theory ” (W. H. Thompson). 
Secondly, whereas it has been argued above that ” Opinion ” is 
necessarily included in the system, Zeller, supposing Parmenides 


to deny the Nonent even as a matter of opinion, regards that part 
of the poem which has opinion for its subject as no more than a 
revised and improved statement of the views of opponents, 
introduced in order that the reader, having before him the false 
doctrine as well as the true one, may be led the more certainly 
to embrace the latter. In the judgment of the present writer, 
Parmenides, while he denied the real existence of plurality, 
recognized its apparent existence, and consequently, however 
little value he might attach to opinion, was bound to take 
account of it : ” pour celui m£me qui nie I’existence r^elle de la 
nature,” says Renouvier, “ il reste encore ^ faire une histoire 
naturelle de I’apparence et de I’illusion.” 

The teaching of Parmenides variously influenced both his 
immediate successors and subsequent thinkers. By his recog- 
nition of an apparent plurality supplementary to the real unity, 
he effected the transition from the '' monism ” or “ henism ” of 
the first physical succession to the ” pluralism ” of the second. 
While EmpedocLs and Democritus are careful to emphasize their 
dissent from ” Truth,” it is obvious that “ Opinion'” is the basis 
of their cosmologies. The doctrine of the deceitfulness of “ the 
undiscerning eye and the echoing ear ” soon established itself, 
though the grounds upon which Empedocles, Anaxagoras and 
Democritus maintained it were not those which were alleged by 
Parmenides. Indirectly, through the dialectic of his pupil and 
friend Zeno and otherwise, the doctrine of the inadequacy of 
sensation led to the humanist movement, which for a time 
threatened to put an end to philosophical and scientific specula- 
tion. But the positive influence of Parmenides’s teaching was 
not yet exhausted. To say that the Platonism of Plato’s 
later years, the Platonism of the Parmenides^ the Philebus and 
the Timaeus, is the philosophy of Parmenides enlarged and 
reconstituted, may perhaps seem paradoxical in the face of the 
severe criticism to which Eleaticism is subjected, not only in the 
Parmenides, but also in the Sophist. 'The criticism was, however, 
preparatory to a reconstruction. Thus may be explained the 
selection of an Eleatic stranger to be the chief speaker in the 
latter, and of Parmenides himself to take the lead in the former. 
In the Sophist criticism predominates over reconstruction, the 
Zenonian logic being turned against the Parmenides metaphysic 
in such a way as to show that both the one and the other need 
revision ; see 241 D, 244 B s^., 257 B seq., 258 D. In particular, 
Plato taxes Parmenides witli hi.s inconsistency in attributing 
(as h& certainly did) to the fundamental unity extension and 
sphericity, so that ” the worshipped ov is after all a pitiful 3v ” 
(W. H. Thompson). In the Parmenides reconstruction pre- 
dominates over criticism — the letter of Eleaticism being here 
represented by Zeno, its spirit, as Plato conceived it, by Parmen- 
ides. Not the least important of the results obtained in thi.s 
dialogue is the discovery that, whereas the doctrine of the 
“ one ” and the ” many ” is suicidal and barren so long as the 
” solitary one ” and the ” indefinitely many ” are absolutely 
separated (137 C seq. and 163 B seq.), it becomes consistent and 
fruitful as soon as a ” definite plurality ” is interpolated between 
them (142 B seq., 157 B seq., 160 B seq.). In short, Parmenides 
was no idealist, but Plato recognized m him, and rightly, the 
precursor of idealism. 
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Eng. trans., London, 1901)- and by J. Burnet, F.atly Creek 
Philosophy (London, 1908). For the cosmology, see A. B. Krische, 
Die theologisehen Lehren d. griechischen Denhtr (G<^ttingen, 1840). 
On the relations of Eleaticism and Platonism, see W. H. Thompson 
“ On Plato’s Sophist" in the Journal of Philology, viii. 303 seq. For 
other texts, translations, commentaries and monognmhs see the 
excellent bibliography contained in the Grundriss d. Cjesrhichte d. 
Philosophie of tjberweg and Heinze (loth ed., Berlin, 1909; Eng. 
trans., London, 1880). (H. Ja.) 
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PARMENIO {c. 400-330 B.C.), Macedonian general in the 
service of Philip II. and Alexander the Great. luring the reign 
of Philip Parmenio obtained a great victory over the Illyrians 
{356); he was one of the Mac^onian delegates appointed to 
conclude peace with Athens (346), and was sent with an army to 
uphold Macedonian influence in Euboea (34a). In 336 he was 
sent with Amyntas and Attains to make preparations for the 
reduction of Asia. He led the left wing in the battles of the 
Granicus, Issus and Gaugamela. After the conquest of Dran- 
giana, Alexander was informed that Philotas, son of Parmenio^ 
was involved in a conspiracy against his life. Fhilotas was 
condemned by the army and put to death. Alexander, thinking 
it dangerous to allow the father to live, sent orders to Media 
fur the assassination of Parmenio. There was no proof that 
Parmenio was in any way implicated in the conspiracy, but he 
was not even afforded the opportunity of defending himself. 

See Arrian, Anabasis', Plutarch, Alexander ; Diod. Sic. xvii.; 
Curtius vii. 2, ii; Justin xii. 3; for modem authorities see under 
Alexander ill., the Great. 

PARMIGIANO (1504-1540). The name of this celebrated 
painter of the Lombard school was, in full, Girolamo Francesco 
Maria Mazzuoli, or Mazzola; he dropped the name Girolamo, and 
was only known as Francesco. He has been more commonly 
named II Parmigiano (or its diminutive, II Parmigianino), from 
his native city, Parma. Francesco, bom on the nth of January 
1504, was the son of a painter. Losing his father in early child- 
hood, he was brought up by two uncles, also painters, Michele 
and Pier-Ilario Mazzola. His faculty for the art developed at 
a very boyish age, and he addicted himself • to the style of 
Correggio, who visited Parma in 1519. He did not, however, 
become an imitator of Correggio; his style in its maturity may 
be regarded as a fusion of Correggio with Raphael and Giulio 
Romano, and thus fairly original. Even at the age of fourteen 
(Vasari says sixteen) he had painted a “ Baptism of Christ,” 
surprisingly mature. Before the age of nineteen, when he 
migrated to Rome, he had covered with frescoes seven chapels 
in the church of S. Giovanni Evangelista, Parma. Prior to 
starting for the city of the popes in 1523 he deemed it expedient 
to execute some specimen pictures. One of these was a portrait 
of himself as seen in a convex mirror, with all the details of 
divergent perspective, &c., wonderfully exact — a work which 
both from this curiosity of treatment and from the beauty of the 
.sitter — for Parmigiano was then “ more like an angel than a man ” 
— could not fail to attract. Arrived in Rome, he presented his 
specimen pictures to the pope, Clement VII., who gladly and 
admiringly accepted them, and assigned to the youthful genius 
the painting of the Sala de’ Pontefici, the ceilings of which had 
been already decorated by Giovanni da Udine. But while for- 
tune was winning him witfx her most insinuating smiles, the utter 
ruin of the sack by the Constable de Bourbon and his German 
and other soldiers overtook both Rome and Parmigiano. At the 
date of this hideous catastrophe he was engaged in painting that 
large picture which now figures in the National Gallery, the 
“ Vision of St Jerome ” (with the Baptist pointing upward and 
backward to the Madonna and infant Jesus in the sky). It is said 
that through all the crash and peril of this barbarian irruption 
Parmigiano -sat quietly before his vast panel, painting as if 
nothing had happened. A band of German soldiery burst into 
his apartment, breathing fire and slaughter; but, struck with 
amazement at the sight, and with some reverence for art and her 
votan^ (the other events of the siege forbid us to suppose that 
reverence for religion had any part in it), they calmed down, and 
afforded the painter all the protection that he needed at the 
moment. Their captain, being something of a connoisseur, 
exacted his tribute, however — a large number of designs. Rome 
was now no place for Parmigiano. He left with his uncle, 
intending apparently to return to Parma; but, staying in 
Bologna he settled down there for a while, and was induced 
to remain three or four years. Here he painted for the nuns of 
St Margaret his most celebrated altaipiece (now in the Academy 
of Bologna), the” Madonna and Child, with Margaret and other 
saints,” 


Spite of the great disaster of Rome, the life of Mazzola had 
hitherto been fairly prosperous— the admiration which he excited 
being proportionate to his charm of person and manner, and to 
the precocity and brilliancy (rather than depth) of his genius; 
but from this time forward he became an unfortunate, and it 
would appear a soured and self-neglected, man. In 1531 he 
returned to Parma, and was commissioned to execute an exten- 
sive series of frescoes in the choir of the church of S. Maria della 
Steccata. These were to be completed in November 1532; and 
half-payment, 200 golden scudi, was made to him in advance. 
A ceiling was allotted to him, and an arch in front of the ceiling; 
on the arch he painted six figures — two of them in full colour, and 
four in monochrome — ^Adam, Eve, some Virtues, and the 
hamous figure (monochrome) of Moses about to shatter the tables 
of the law. But, after five or six years from the date of the 
contract, Parmigiano had barely made a good beginning with his 
stipulate work. According to Vasari, he neglected painting in 
favour of alchemy — he laboured over futile attempts to ” congeal 
mercury,” being in a hurry to get rich anyhow. It is rather 
difficult to believe that the various graphic and caustic phrases 
which Vasari bestows upon this theory of the facts of Mazzola’s 
life are altogether gratuitous and wide of the mark ; nevertheless 
the painter’s principal biographer, the Padre Aff6, undertook 
to refute Vasari’s statements, and most subsequent writers 
have accepted Affd’s conclusions. Whatever the cause, Parmi- 
giano failed to fulfil his contract, and was imprisoned in 
default. Promising to amend, he was released; but instead of 
redeeming his pledge he decamped to Ca.sal Maggiore, in the 
territory of Cremona. Here, according even to Vasari, he 
relinquished alchemy and resumed painting; yet he still 
hankered (or is said by Vasari to have hankered) after his 
retorts and furnaces, lost all his brightness, and presented a 
dim, poverty-stricken, hirsute and uncivilized aspect. He 
died of a fever on the S4th of August 1540, before he had 
completed his thirty-seventh year. By his own desire he was 
buried naked in the church of the Servites called La Fontana, 
near Casal Maggiore. 

Grace has always and rightly been regarded as the chief artistic 
endowment of Parmigiano— grace which is genuine as an 
expression of the painter’s nature, but partakes partly of the 
artificial and affected in its developments. ” Un po’ di grazia del 
Parmigianino ” (a little, or, as we might say, just a spice, of 
Parmigianino’s grace) was among the ingredients which Agostino 
Caracci’s famed sonnet desiderates for a perfect picture. Mazzola 
constantly made many studies of the same figure, in order to get 
the most graceful attainable form, movement and drapery — the 
last being a point in which he was very successful. The pro- 
portions of his figures are over-long for Uie truth of nature — the 
stature, fingers and neck; one of his Madonnas, now in the Pitti 
Gallery, is currently named ” La Madonna del collo lungo.” 
Neither expression nor colour is a strong point in his works; the 
figures in his compositions are generally few — the chief exception 
being the picture of “ Christ Preaching to the Multitude.” He 
etched a few plates, being apparently the earliest Italian painter 
who was also an etcher; but the statement that he produced 
several woodcuts is not correct— he overlooked the production 
of them by other hands. 

The most admired easel-picture of Parmigiano is the “ Cupid 
Making a Bow,” with two children at his feet, one crying, and 
the other laughing. This was painted in 1536 for Francesco 
Boiardi of Parma, and is now in the gallery of Vienna. There are 
various replicas of it, and some of these may perhaps be from 
Mazzola’s own hand. Of his portrait-painting, two interesting 
examples are the likeness of Amerigo Ve.spucci (after whom 
America is named) in the Stud] Gallery of Naples, and the 
painter’s own portrait in the Uffizi of Florence. One of 
Parmigiano’s ■ principal pupils was hi.s cousin, Girolamo di 
Michele Mazzola; probably some of the works attributed to 
Francesco are really by Girolamo. 

See B. Bossi, Disegni origiuali di Francesco Mazzuoli (t78c); 
A. S. Mortani Della Vita di Francesco Mazzuoli (1840); Tcsclu, 
Affreschi, Ac. (184O). (W. M. K.) 
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PABMAHYbA, or Parnahiba^ a port of the state of Fiauhy, 
Braxil, ua the right bank of the Pamahyba River, 250 m. below 
the topital, Therozina. Pop. of the municipality (1890), 4415. 
Pamahyba is situated at the point where the most easterly of the 
delta outlets, or channels, called the Rio Iguarassu, branches ofi 
from the main stream. All the outlet channels of the river are 
(obstructed by bars built up by the strong current along the 
Atlantic coast, and only vessels of light draught can enter. The 
to'wn has some welhconatructed buildings of the old Portuguese 
type, including two churches and a fine hospital. Pamahyba 
is the commercial entrepot of the state. It exports hides, 
goat-skins, cotton and tobacco, chiefly through the small 
port of Amarragao, at the mouth of the Rio Tguarassu, 11 m. 
distant. 

PARNASSUS (mod. Lidkoura or Ltkeri), a mountain of Greece, 
8070 ft., in the south of Phocis, rising over the town of Delphi. 
It had several prominent peaks, the chief known as Tithorea 
and Lycoreiu (whence the modern name). Parnassus was one 
of the most holy mountains in Greece, hallowed by the worship 
of Apollo, of the Muses, and of the Cmycian nymphs, and by the 
oigies of the Bacchantes. Two projecting clifls, named the 
Phaedriadae, frame the gorge in which the Gastalian. spring 
flows out, and just to the west of this, on a shelf above the ravine 
of the Pleistus, is the site of the Pythian shrine of Apollo and the 
Delphic oracle. The Corycian cave is on the plateau between 
Delphi and the summit. 

PARNASSU& PLAYS, a series of three scholastic entertain- 
ments performed at St John’s College, Cambridge, between 
1597 and 1603. They are satirical in character and aim at 
setting forth the wretched state of scholars and the small respect 
paid to learning by the world at large, as exemplified: in tire 
adventures of two universityi men, Philumusus and Studioso, 
The first part, The Pilgrimage to Parnmsus, describes allegori- 
cally their four years’ journey to Parnassus, i,e. their progress 
through the university course, of logic, rhetoric, &c., and the 
temptations set before them by their raeeting with Madido, a 
drunkard, Stupido, a puritan who hates learning, Amoretto, a 
lover, and Ingenioso, a disappointed student. The play was 
doubtless originally intended to stand alone, but the favour 
with which it was received led to the writing of a sequel. The 
Return pom Parnassus, Which deals with adventures of 
the two students after the completion of their studies at the 
university, and shows them discovering by bitter experience of 
how little pecuniary value their learning is. They again meet 
Ingenioso, who is making a scanty living by the press, but is 
on the search for a patron, as well as a new character, Luxurioso. 
All four now leave the university for London, while a draper, a 
tailor and a tapster lament their unpaid bills. Philomusus and 
Studioso find work respectively as a sexton and a tutor in a 
merchant’s family, while Luxurmso becomes a writer and singer 
of ballads. In the meanwhile Ingenioso has met with a patron, 
a coxcombical fellow named GuUio, for whom he composes 
amorous verses in the style of Chaucer, Spenser and Shake- 
speare, the last alone being to the patron’s satisfaction. GliUio 
is indeed a great admirer of Shake^eare, and in his conversations 
with Ingenioso we have some of the most interesting of the early 
allusions to him. 

A further sequel. The Second Part of the Return from Parnassus, 
or the Scourge of Simony, \& a more ambitious,, and from ev^ 
point of view more interesting, production than the two earlier 
pieces. In it wc again meet with Ingenioso, now become a 
satirist, who on pretence of discussing a recently-published 
collection of extracts from contemporary, poetry, John Boden- 
ham*8 Belvedere, briefly criticizes, or rather characterizes, a 
number of writers of the day, among them being Spenser, 
Constable, Drayton, John Davies, Marston, Marlowe, Jenson, 
Shakespeare and Nashe — the last of whom is referred to as dead. 
It is impossible here to detail the plot of the play, and it can only 
be said that Philomusus and Studioso, having tried all means 
of earning a living, abandon any further attempt to turn their 
learning to account and determine tq become shepherds. Several 
new characters arc introduced in this part, real, persons ^uch as 


Danter, the printer, Richard Burbage and William Ken|^ the 
actors, as well as such abstractions as Fur(i>r Poeticus andPhan- 
tasma. The second title of the piece, “ The Scourge of Simony,” 
is justified by a sub^plot deu^ with tlie attempts of one, 
A(;ademico, to obtain a living from an ignorant country patron. 
Sir Roderick, vdio, however, presents it, on the recomme^ation 
of his son Amoretto, who has. been bribed, to a non-university 
man IjnmeriiU). 

The three pieces have but small literary and dramatic value, 
their importance consisting almost wholly in the allusions to, 
and criticisms of contemporary, literature. Their author is 
unknown, but it is fairly certain, from the evidenc:e of general 
style, as well as some peculiarities of language, that they are 
the work of the same writer. The only name which, has been 
put forward with any reasonable probability, is that of John Day, 
whose claim has, been supported with, much ingenuity by 
Professor I. Gollamrz (see full discussion in Dr A. W. Ward’s 
Eng. Dram. Lit. ii. 640, note 2), but the question still awaits 
definitive solution. 

As to the date there is more evidence. The three pieces w’erc 
evidently performed at Christmas of different years, the last 
being not later than Christmas 1602, as is shown by the refer- 
ences to Queen Elizabeth, wlule the Pilgrimage mentions books 
not printed until 1598, and hence can hardly have been earlier 
than that year. , The probguc of 2 Return states that that play 
had been written for the preceding year, and also, in a passage 
of whU'h the reading is somewhat doubtful, implies that the 
whole series hod extended over four years. Thus we arrive at 
either 1599, 1600 and 1602, or 1598, 1599 and 1601, as, on the 
whole, the most likely dates of performance. Mr Fleay, on 
grounrls which do not seem conclusive, dates tliem 1598, i6ox 
and 1602. 

The question of how far the characters are meant to represent 
actual persons has been much discussed. Mr FIcay maintains 
that the whole is a personal satire, his identifications of the chief 
characters in 2 Return being (i) Ingenioso, Thomas Nashe, 
(2) Furor Poeticus, J. Marston, (3) Phantasma, Sir John Davies, 
(4) Philomusus, T. X^dge, (5) Studioso, Drayton, Professor 
Gollancz identifies Judifio with Henry QietUe {Proc. of Brit. 
Acad., 1903-1904, p. 202). Dr Ward, wlule rejecting Mr Fleay ’s 
identifications as a whole, considers that by the time the final 
part was written the author may have more or less identified 
Ingenioso with Nashe, though the character was not originally 
conceived with this intention. This is of course possible, and 
the fa('t that Ingenioso himself speaks in praise of Nashe, who is 
regarded as dead, is not an insuperable objection. We must 
not, however, overlook the fact that the author was evidently 
very familiar with Nashe's works, .and that all three parts, not 
only in the speeches of Ingenioso, but throughout, are full of 
reminiscences of his writings. 

Bibliography. — ^The only part of the trilogy which was in print 
at an early date was g Return, called simply The Return from Pamas^ 
sue, or the Scotfrge of Stmony (1O06), two editions bearing the same 
date. This has been several times reprinted the .best separate 
edition being that of Professor Arber In the " English Scholars' 
Library ’* (1879). Manuscript copies of all three plays were found 
among T. Heame's papers in the Bodleian by the Rev. W. D, 
Macray and were printed by him in 1886 (the last from one of the 
editions of 1606, ciulated with the MS.). A recent edition in modern 
spelling by Mr O. Smeaton in the " Temple Dramatists " is of 
little value. All questions connected with the play have been 
elaborately discussed by Dr W. Luhr in a dissertation entitled 
Die drei combridger Spiele vom Parnass (Kiel, 1900). See also. 
Dr Ward’s English Dramatic Literature, ii. 633-642; F. G. Fleay's 
Biog. Chron. of the Eng. Drama, ii. 347-355. (R. B. McK.) 

PARNELL, CHARLES STEWART (1846-X891), Irish Nation- 
alist leader, was born at Avondalo, Co. Wicklow, on the 27th 
of June 1846. His father was John Henry Parnell, a country 
gentleman of strong Nationalist and Liberal sympathies, who 
married in 1834 Delia Tudor, daughter of Comme^ore Charles 
Stew^ of the United States navy. The PomeU family was of 
English origin, and more than one of its members attained civic 
note at Congleton in Cheshire under ithe Stuarts and during the 
Commonwealth. Among them was Thomas Parnell, who 
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migrated to Ireland alter the Restoration. He had two sons^ 
Thomas Parnell the poet lond Jphn Pamcllj who bejcame an 
Irish judge. From the latter Charles Stewart Parnell was 
lineally descended in the fifth gcneraticm. Sir, John Parnell, 
chancdlor of the exchequer in Grattan’s parliarpeint, apd Que of 
O’Connell’s lieutenants in the parliament of the Gnit^.Kingdom, 
was the grandson of Parnell the judge. The estate of Avondale 
was settled on him by a friend, and bequeathed by him to his 
youngest son William (grandfather of Charles Stewart Parnell). 
His eldest son was imbecile. His second son was Sir Henry 
Famell, a noted politician and financier in the early part of the 
tqth century, wlio held office under Grey and Melbourne, and 
after being raised to the peerage as Barpn Congleton, died his 
own hand in 1842. William Parnell was a keen student of Irish 
politics, with a strong leaning towards the popular side, and in 
1805 he published a pamphlet entitled “ Thoughts on the Causes 
of Popular Discontents,” which, was favourably noticed by 
Sydrtey Smith in. the Edinburgh Review. Thus by birth and 
ancestry, and especially by the influence of his motlier, who 
inherited a hatred of England from her father, Charles Stewart 
Parnell was, os it were, dedicated to the Irish national cap%. 
He was of English extraction, a landowner, and a Protestant. 
Educated at private schools in England and at Magdalen 
College, Cambridge, hi.s temperament and demeanour were, 
singularly un-Iri.sh on the surface — ^reserved, cold, repellent and 
unemotional. He appears to have been rather turbulent as a 
school-boy, contentious, insubordinate, and not over-scrupulous. 
He was fond of cricket and devoted to mathematics, but had 
little taste for other .studies or other games. He was subject 
to somnambulism, and liable to severe fits of depression — facts 
which, taken in connexion with the existence of mental affliction 
among his ancestors, with his love of .solitude and mystery, and 
his invincible superstitions abcnit omens, numbers and the like, 
may perhaps suggest that his own mental equilibrium was not 
always stable. He was as little at home in an English school 
or an English university as he was afterwards in the House 
of Commons. “These English,” he said to his brptlier at 
school, “ despise us because we are Irish; but we must stand up 
to them. That’s the way to treat an Englishman — stand up to 
him.” 

Parnell was not an active jwlitician in his early years. He 
found salvation as a Nationalist and even as. a potential rebel 
over the execution of the “ Manchester Martyre ” in 1867, but 
it was not until some years afterwards that he resolved to enter 
parliament. In the meanwhile he paid a lengtjiened visit tp 
the United States. At the general election of 1874 he desired 
to stand for the county of Wicklow, of which he wh® hi^h .sheriff 
at the time. The lord-lieutenant declined to relieve him of his 
disqualifying offi^-e, and his brother John stood in his place, but 
was unsuccessful at tl\e poll. Shortly afterwards a bye-electipn 
occurred in Dublin, owing to Colonel Taylor having accepted 
oflB.ee in the Disraeli government, and Parnell resolved to oppose 
him as a supporter of Isaac Butt, but was heavily beaten. He 
whs, however, elected for Meath in the spring of 1875. 

Butt had scrupulously re.spected the dignity of parliament 
and the traditions and courte^ of debate. He looked very 
coldly on the method of “ obstruction ” — a method invented 
by certain members of the Conservative , p)arty in opposition to 
the first Gladstone Administration. Parnell, however, entered 
parliament as a virtual rebel who knew that physical force was 
of no avail, but believed that political exasperation might attain 
the desired results. He ressplyed to make obstruction in parlia- 
ment do the work of outrage in, the country, to, set the church- 
bell ringing — to borrow Mr Gladstone’s metaphor— and to keep 
it ringing in season aud out of season in the ears of the House of 
Commons. He did not choose to condemn outr^es to gratify 
the PWisalsm of English members of parliament. He courted 
the alliance of the physir4d force pari^, and he had to pay the 
price for it. He invented and encouraged “ boycotting,” and 
did not discourage outrage., Whien a supporter in America 
offered him twenty »-fiv.e jdoUans, “five for bread and twenty for^ 
lead,” he: accepted the be subKqpently told the story 


on at l^t. one, IrUh platform. In the course the n^otj^tions 
in, 1882, which resulted in what was known as the Kiunainlwh 
Treaty, he wote to Captain O’Shea,: “ If the arrears question 
be titled upon the lines indicated by us, I have every cqpfidence 
thgt th^ exertions, we should be able to make. strenu9u^Iy and 
unremittingly wopld. be effective in stopping outrages and' 
intJttpfdfttion of all, kinds.” This is at least an adraisswn that , 
he had, or could place, fiis h^nd on the stop-valve, even if if b® , 
not open to fhe gloss placed on it by Captain O’Shpa in aconver- 1 
sation repeated m the House of Commons by Mr Forster, “ that . 
the conspiracy which has been used to get up boycotting and 
outrage will now be used to put them down.” 

In 1877 Parnell entered on an organized course of obstruction. , 
Ho and Mr Joseph Gillis Biggar,. one of his henchmen, were 
gradually joined by a small band of the tnore advanced Home 
Rulers, and occasionally assisted up to a certain point I^y dhe 
or two English members. Butt was practically deposed, and. 
worried into his grave. William Shaw, a “ transient and em- 
barrassed phantom,” was elected in his place, but Harnell became 
the real l^der of a Nationalist party. The original Homp Rule 
party was split in twain, and after the general electiOT of 1^0 
the more moderate section of it ceased to exist. Gbstruction 
in Parnell’s hands was no mere weapon of delay and exasper^-'. 
tion; it w^s.a calculated policy, the initial stage of a campaign. , 
designed to show the malcontents. In Ireland and their kinsmen 
in other lands that Butt’s strictly constitutional metliods were . 
quite helple.ss, but that the parliaipentary armovuy still contained 
weapons, which he could so handle as .to convince the Irish people 
and even the Fenian and other physical force societies thaj the 
way to Irish legislative independence lay through the Hou^iOf 
Commons. 'Ifie Fenians were hard to convince, but in the,, 
autumn of 1877 Parnell pcrsu£^ed the Home Rule Cdbfederatipn 
of Great Britain (an association founded by Butt, but largely 
supported by Fenians) to depose Butt from its presidency and 
to elect himself in his place. He defined bis attitude quite, 
clearly in a speech delivered In New York, early in 1880 : “ A 
true revolutionary movement ip IreWd should, in my ppipiotp, 
partake both of . a constitutional and illegaf character. It should, 
be both an open and a secret organization, using the constitution 
for its own purposes, but also taking advantage of its secret 
combination,” Parnell’s opportunity came with the general 
election of i88o, which dis^mced the Conservative government 
of Lord Beaconsfield and restored Mr Gladstone to power with a 
majority strong enoughat the outset tp, overpower .the Opposition, 
even should the latter be reinforced by the whole of ParneH’s '■ 
contingent. Distress was acute in Ireland, and. famine was 
imminent. Ministers had taken measures to relieye the situation, 
before the . dissolution was announced, but X.Qrd Beacqnsfiefd , 
had warned tfie country that therp' was a danger ainei^d,in, 
Ireland “in its ultimate results scarcely less disastrous. tlian. 
peiftilence and famine. ... A portion of its population is attempt;, 
irig to sever the constitutional tip w^iich uiiitcs if' t^ .(Jreat 
Ikitain in that bond which lias favoured the pow;er arid prosperity, 
of both. H is to be hoped ,t^»t all men of ^ht and will ; 

resist this , destructive .doctrine.” The, Eiberal piprty and its^ 
leaders retorted ,that they stror^Sfy opposed to Home 

Rule as their opponents, but Lord Beaconsfield’s manifesto, 
undoubtedly had the effect of alienating the Irish vote in the, 
English constituencies from the Tory party and throwii^ it on, 
the side of the Liberal candidates. This was Parnell’s defiocrate _ 
policy. He would have no alliance with either, English party/ 
He would support each in turn with a sole, regard to the balance 
of political power in parliament and a toed determination to, 
hold it in his own. hands B he could. From the time that he 
liecame its leads’^ fhe Honre Hule party s^t together in the House 
t)f Commons and always bn the Opposition side. 

In the government formed by Mr Gladstone ii) , 18)^9 ^Lpjrd 
Cowper became viceroy and.Mf W. E% Forster clncj secretary, 
for Ireland. Ttic outlook was gloomy enough,, bpt tila^tone , 
government do not seein to hfiYe anticipated,, as Peel airticipated ; 
in 1841,, tW Irelaij4,:would ,bc thejr difficulty. Yet the^ land' 
League had. hpeh iorroed by Minhgel .Djayitt and ^other^^lh 
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autumh of 1870 for the purpose of agrwan A^tation, and 
Famell after some hesitation had given it his sanction. He 
visited the United States at the close of 1879. It was then and 
there that the “ new di’parturc ” — the alliance of the open and 
the secret organizations— was confirmed and consolidated. 
Parnell obtained the countenance and support of the Clan-na- 
Gael, a revolutionary organization of the American-Irish, and the 
Land League began to absorb all the more violent spirits in 
Ireland^ though the Fenian brotherhood still held officially aloof 
from it. As soon as the general election was announced Parnell 
returned to Ireland in order to direct the campaign in person. 
Though he had supported the Liberals at the election, he soon 
found himself in conflict with a government which could neither 
tolerate disturbance nor countenance a Nationalist agitation, 
and he entered on the struggle with forces organized, with money 
in his chest, and with a definite but still undeveloped plan of 
action. The prevailing distress increased and outrages began 
to multiply. A fresh Relief Bill was introduced by the govern- 
ment, and in order to stave off a measure to prevent evictions 
introduced by the Irish party, Mr Forster consented to add 
a clause to the Relief Bill for giving compensation in certain 
circumstances to tenants evicted for non-payment of rent. This 
clause was afterwards embodied in a separate measure known as 
the Compensation for IMsturbahce Bill, which after a stormy 
career in the House of Commons was summarily rejected by the 
House of Lords. 

The whole Irish question was once more opened up in its 
more dangerous and more exasperating form. It became 
cl6ar that the land question — supposed to have been settled by 
Mr Gladstone’s Act of 1870 — would have to be reconsidered in all 
its bearings, and a coihmlssion was appointed for the purpose. 
In Ireland things went from bad to worse. Evictions increased 
and outrages were multiplied. Intimidations and boycotting 
were rampant. As the winter wore on, Mr Forster persuaded his 
colleagues that exceptional measures were needed. An abortive 
prosecution of Parnell and some of his leading colleagues had by 
this time intensified the situation. Parliament was summoned 
early, and a Coercion Bill for one year, practically suspending 
the Habeas Corpus Act and allowing the arrest of suspects 
at the discretion of the government, was introduced, to be 
followed shortly by an Arms Bill. Parnell regarded the measure 
a.s a declaration of war, and met it in that spirit. Its discussion 
was doggedly obstructed at every stage, and on one occa.sion the 
debate was only brought to a close, after lasting for forty-one 
hours, by the Speaker’s claiming to interpret the general sense 
of the house and resolving to put the question without further 
discussion. The rules of procedure were then amended afresh 
in a very drastic sense, and a.s soon as the bill was passed Mr 
Gladstone introduced a new I.and Bill, which oi'cupied the greater 
part of the session. Parnell accepted it with many reserves. 
He could not ignore its concessions, and' was not disposed to 
undervalue them, but he had to make it dear to the rcvolutionaiy 
party, whose support was indispensable, that he regarded it 
only as a payment on account, even ffoih the agrarian point of 
view, and no payment at all from the national point of view. 
Accordingly the Land League at his instigation determined to 

test ” the act by advising tenants in general to refrain from 
taking their cases into co\irt until certain cases selected by the 
Land League had been decided. The government treated this 
policy, whic'h was certainly not designed to make the act work 
freely and beneficially, as a deliberate attempt to intercept its 
benefits and to keep the Irish people in subjection to the Land 
League; and on this and other ground.s— notably the attitude of 
the League and its leaders towards crime and outrage — Parnell 
was arrested under the Coercion Act and lodged in Kilmainham 
gaol (October 17, 1881). 

Parnell in prison at once became more powerful for evil than 
he had ever been, either for good or for evil, outside. He may 
have known that the policy of Mr Forstet was little favoured 
by several of his colleagues, and he probably calculated that the 
detention of large numbers of suspects •without cause assigned 
and without trial would sooner or later create opposition in 


England. Mr Forster had assured his dolleagueel and the House 
of Commons that the power of arbitrary arrest would enable the 
police to lay their hands on the chief agents of disturbance, and 
It was Parnell’s policy to show that so long as the grievances of 
the Irish tenants remained unredressed no number of arrests 
could either check the tide of outrage or restore the country to 
tranquillity. Several of his leading colleagues followed him into 
captivity at Kilmainham, and the Land League was dissolved, 
its treasurer, Patrick Egan, escaping to Paris and carrying with 
him its books and accounts. Before it was formally suppressed 
the League had issued a manifesto, signed by Parnell and several 
of his fellow-prisoners, calling upon the tenants to pay no rents 
until the government had restored the constitutional rights of 
the people. Discouraged by the priests, the No-Rent manifesto 
had little effect, but it embittered the struggle and exasperated 
the temper of the people on both sides of the Irish Channel. 

Lord Cowper and Mr Forster were compelled to ask for a 
renewal of the Coercion Act with enlarged powers. But there 
were members of the cabinet who had only accepted it with 
reluctance, and were now convineJed not only that it had failed, 
but that it could never succeed. A modus vivendi was desired 
on both sides. Negotiations were set on foot through the agency 
of Captain O’Shea — at that time and for long afterwards a firm 
political and personal friend of Parnell, but ultimately his accuser 
in the divorce court — and after a somewhat intricate course 
they resulted in what wa.s known as the Kilmainham Treaty. 
As a consequence of this informal agreement, Parnell and two of 
his friends were to be released at once, the understanding being, 
as Mr Gladstone stated in a letter to Lord Cowper, “ that Parnell 
and his friends are ready to abandon ‘ No Rent ’ formally, and 
to declare against outrage energetically, intimidation included, 
if and when the government announce a satisfactory plan for 
dealing with arrears.” Parnell’s otvn version of the under- 
standing has been quoted above. It also included a hope that 
the government would allow the Coercion Act to lapse and govern 
the country by the same laws as in England. Parnell and his 
friends were released, and Lord Cowper and Mr Forster at once 
resigned. ’* 

The Phoenix Park murders (May 6, 1882) followed (see Irk- 
LAND : History). Parnell was prostrated by this cata.strophe. 
In a public manifesto to the Irish people he declared that ” no 
act has ever been perpetrated in our country, during the exciting 
struggle for social and political rij^hts of the past fifty years, that 
has so stained the name of hospitable Ireland as this cowardly 
and unprovoked assassination of a friendly stranger.” Privately 
to his own friends and to Mr Gladstone ho expressed his desire 
to withdraw from public life. ITiere were those who believed 
that nevertheless he was privy to the Invincible conspiracy. 
There is some prima facie foundation for this belief in the 
indifferen<*c he had always displayed towards crime and outrage 
when crime and outrage could be made to serve hi.s purpo.se; in 
his equivocal relation to the more violent and unscrupulous forms 
oL Irish sedition, and in the fact that Byrne, an official of the 
Land League, was in collusion with the Invincibles, that the 
knives with which the murder was done had been concealed at 
the offices of the Land League in London, and had been conveyed 
to Dublin by Byrne’s wife. But the maxim is fedt cui prodest 
disallows these suspicions. Parnell gained nothing by the 
murdcTs, and seemed fot a time to have lost everything. A new 
Crimes Bill was introduced and made operative for a period of 
three years. A regime of renewed coercion was maintained by 
Lord Spencer and Mr (afterwards Sir George) Trevelyan, who 
had succeeded Lord Frederick Cavendish in the office of chief 
secretary ; Ireland was tortured for three years by the neces.sary 
severity of its administration, and England was exa.spcrated by 
a succe.s.sion of dynamite outrages organized chiefly in America, 
which Parnell was powerless to prevent. The Phoenix Park 
murders did more than any other incident of his time and career 
to frustrate Parnell’s policy and render Home Rule impossible. 

For more than two years: after the Phoenix Park murders 
ParheH’s influence in parliament, and even in Ireland, was 
only intermittently and not very energetically exerted. His 
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health was indifferent, his absences from the House of Cbmmons 
were frequent and mysterious, and he had already formed those 
relations with Mrs O'Shea which were ultimately to bring him 
to the divorce court. The Phoenix Park murderers were arrested 
and brought to justice early in 1883. Mr Forster seized the 
opportunity to deliver a scathing indictment of Parnell in the 
House of Conunons. In an almost contemptuous reply Parnell 
repudiated the charges in general terms, disavowed all sympathy 
with dynamite outrages, their authors and abettors — the only 
occasion on which he ever did so — declined to plead in detail 
before an English tribunal, and declared that he sought only the 
approbation of the Irish people. This last was shortly after- 
wards manifested in the form of a subscription known as the 
** Parnell Tribute,” which quickly reached the amount of 
£37,000, and was presented to Parnell, partly for the liquidation 
of debts he was known to have contracted, but mainly in recog- 
nition of his public services. The Irish National Lca^e, a 
successor to the suppressed l.and League, was founded in the 
autumn of i88z at a meeting over which Parnell presided, but 
he looked on it at first with little favour, and its action was 
largely paralysed by the operation of the Crimes Act and the 
vigorous administration of Lord Spencer. 

The Crimes Act, pas.sed in 1882, was to expire in 1885, but the 
government of Mr Gladstone was in no position to renew it as it 
stood. In May notice was given for its partial renewal, subject 
to changes more of form than of substance. The second reading 
was fixed for the loth of June. On the 8th of June Parnell, 
with thirty-nine of his followers, voted with the Opposition 
against the budget, and defeated the government by a majority 
of 264 votes to 252. Mr Gladstone forthwith resigned. Lord 
Salisbury undertook to form a government, and Lord Carnarvon 
became viceroy. The se.ssion was rapidly brought to on end 
with a view to the dissolution rendered necessary by the Fran- 
chise Act passed in 1884 — a measure which was certain to increase 
the number of Parnell’s adherents in parliament. It seems 
probable that Parnell had convinced himself before he resolved to 
join forces with the Opposition that a Conservative government 
would not renew the Crimes Act. At any rate, no attempt to 
renew it was made by the new government. Moreover, I.ord 
Carnarvon, the new vii eroy, was known to Parnell and to some 
others among the Irish leaders to be not unfa^'ou^ablc to some 
form of Home Rule if due regard were paid to imperial unity and 
security. He sought and obtained a personal interview with 
Pameli, explicitly declared that he was speaking for him.self 
alone, heard Parnell’s views, expounded his own, and forth- 
with reported what had taken place to the Prime Minister. In 
the result the new cabinet refused to move in the direction 
apparently desired by Lord Carnarvon. 

Pameli opened the electoral campaign with a speech in 
Dublin, in which he pronounced unecpii vocally in favour of .self- 
government for Ireland, and expressed his confident hope “ that 
it may not be necessary for us in the new parliament to devote 
our attention to subsidiary measures, and that it may be possible 
for us to have a programme and a platform with only one plank, 
and that one plank National Independence.” This was startling 
to English ears. The press denounced Parnell ; Lord Hartington 
(afterwards the duke of Devonshire) protested against so fatal 
and mischievous a programme; Mr Chamberlain repudiated it 
with even greater emphasis. Meanwhile Mr Gladstone was 
slowly convincing himself that the passing of the Franchise Act 
had made it the duty of English statesmen and English party 
leaders to give a respectful hearing to the Irish National demand, 
and to consider how far it could be satisfied .subject to the gover- 
ning principle of ” maintaining the supremacy of the Crown, the 
unity of the empire, and all the authority of parliament necessary 
for the conservation of the unity.” This was the position he 
took up in the Hawarden manifesto issued in September before 
the general election of 1885. Speaking later at Newport in 
October, Lord Salisbury treated the Irish leader with unwonted 
deference and respect. Parnell, however, took no notice of the 
Newport speech, and waited for Mr Gladstone to declare himself 
more fully in Midlothian. But in this he was disappointed. 
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Mr Gladstone went no farther than he had done at Hawarden, 
and he implored the electorate to give him a majority indepen- 
dent of the Irish vote. Subsequently Pameli invited him in a 
public speech to declare his policy and to sketch the constitution 
he would give to Ireland subject to the limitations he had 
insisted on. To this Mr Gladstone replied, “ through the same 
confidential channel,” that he could not consider the Irish 
demand before it had been constitutionally formulated, and that, 
not being in an official position, he could not usurp the functions 
of a government. The reply to this was the issue of a manifesto 
to the Irish electors of Great Britain violently denouncing the 
Liberal party and directing all Irish Nationalists to give their 
votes to the Tories. In these circumstances the general election 
was fought, and resulted in the return of 335 Liberals, four of 
whom were classed as “ independent,” 249 Conservatives and 
86 followers of Parnell. 

Mr Gladstone had now ascertained the strength of the Irish 
demand, but was left absolutely dependent on the votes of those 
who represented it. Through Mr Arthur Balfour he made mfor- 
mal overtures to Lord Salisbury proffering his own support in 
case the Prime Minister should be disposed to consider the Irish 
demand in a “ just and liberal spirit ” ; but he received no 
encouragement. Towards the close of the year it became known 
through various channels that he himself was considering the 
matter and had advanced as far as accepting the principle of 
an Irish parliament in Dublin for the transaction of Iri<ih affairs. 
Before the end of January Lord Salisbury’s government was 
defeated on the Address, the Opposition including the full 
strength of the Irish party. Mr Gladstone once more became 
prime minister, with Mr John Morley (an old Home Ruler) as 
chief secretary, and Mr Chamberlain provisionally included in 
the cabinet. Lord Hartington, Mr Bright and some other 
Liberal chiefs, however, declined to join him. 

Mr Gladstone’s return to power at the head of an administra- 
tion conditionally committed to Home Rule marks the culminat- 
ing point of ParncU’s influence on English politics and English 
parties. And after the defeat of the Home Rule ministry in 
1886, Parnell was naturally associated closely with the Literal 
Opposition. At the same lime he withdrew himself largely from 
active interposition in current parliamentary affairs, and relaxed 
his control over the action and policy of his followers in Ireland. 
He entered occasionally into London society — where in certain 
quarters he was now a welcome guest — but in general he lived 
apart, often concealing his wherealxiuts and giving no address 
but the House of Commons, answering no letters, and seldom 
fulfilling engagements. He seems to have thought that Home 
Rule being now in the keeping of an English party, it was time to 
show that he had in him the qualities of a statesman as well as 
those of a revolutionary and a rebel. His influence on the 
remedial legislation proposed by the Unionist government for 
Ireland w’as considerable, and he seldom missed an opportunity 
of making it felt. It more than once happened to him to find 
measures, which had been contemptuously rejected when he 
had proposed them, ultimately adopted by the government; 
and it may be that the comparative tranquillity which Ireland 
enjoyed at the close of the 19th century was due quite as 
much to legislation inspired and recommended by himself as 
to the disintegration of his following which ensued upon his 
appearance in the divorce court and long survived his death. 
No sooner was Lord Salisbury’s new government installed 
in office in 1886, than Pameli introduced a comprehensive 
Tenants’ Relief Bill. The government would have none of it, 
though in the following session they adopted and carried many 
of its leading provisions. Its rejection was followed by renewed 
agitation in Ireland, in which Parnell took no part. He was 
ill— “ dangerously ill,” he said himself at the time — and some 
of his more hot-headed followers devised the famous “ Plan of 
Campaign,” on which he was never consulted and which never 
had his approval. Ireland was once more thrown into a turmoil 
of agitation, turbulence and crime, and the Unionist government, 
which had hoped to be able to govern the country by means of 
the ordinary law, was compelled to resort to severe repre^ive 
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measures and fresh coercive legislation. Mr Balfour became 
chief secretary', and early in the session of 1887 the new measure 
was introduced and carried. Parnell took no very prominent 
part in resisting it. In the course of the spring T/ie Times had 
begun publishing a series of articles entitled “ Pamcllism and 
Crime,” on lines following Mr Forster’s indictment of Parnell in 
1883, though with much greater detail of circumstance and 
accusation. Some of the charges were undoubtedly well founded, 
some were exaggerated, some were merely the colourable fictions 
of political prepossession, pronounced to be not proven by the 
special commission which ultimately inquired into them. One 
of the articles, which appeared «)n the i8th of April, was accom- 
panied by the facsimile of a letter purporting to be signed but 
not written by Painell, in which he apologized for his attitude 
on the Phoenix Park murders, and specially excused the murder 
of Mr Burke. On the same evening, in the House of Commons, 
Parnell declared the letter to be a forgery, and denied that he 
had ever written any letter to that effect. He was not believed, 
and the second reading of the Grimes Act followed. Later in the 
session the attention of the house was a^in called to the subject, 
and it was invited by Sir Charles Lewis, an Ulster member and ; 
a bitter antagonist of the Nationalists, to declare the charges 
of The Times a breach of privilege. The government met this 
proposal by an offer to pay the expenses of a libel action against 
The Times to be brought on behalf of the Irish members incrimi- 
nated. This offer was refused. Mr Gladstone then proposed 
that a select committee should inquire into the charges, including 
the letter attributed to Parnell, and to this Parnell assented. 
But the government rejected the proposal. For the rest, 
Parnell continued to maintain for the most part an attitude of 
moderation, reserve and retreat, though he more than once came 
forward to protest against the harshne.ss of the Irish administra™ 
tion and to plead for further remedial legislation. In July 1888 
he announced that Mr Cecil Rhodes had sent him a sum of 
£10,000 in support of the Home Rule movement, subject to the 
condition that the Irish representation should be retained in 
the House of Commons in any future measure dealing with the 
question. About the same time the question of “ ParneUism 
and Crime ” again became acute. Mr F. H. O’Donnell, an 
ex-M.P. and former member of the Irish party, brought an 
action against The Times for libel. His case was a weak one, and 
a verdict was obtained by the defendants. But in the course of 
the proceedings the attorney -general, counsel for The Times, 
affirmed the readiness of his clients to establish all the charges 
advanced, including the genuineness of the letter which Parnell 
had declared to be a forgcr>\ Parnell once more invited the 
House of Commons to refer this particular issue— that of the 
letter — to a select committee. I'his was again refused ; but after 
some hesitation the government re.soIved to appoint by act of 
parliament a special commission, composed of three judges of 
the High ('ourt, to inquire into all the charges advanced by The 
Times. This led to wliat was in substance, though not perliaps 
in judicial form, the most remarkable state trial of the lyth 
century. I'he commission began to sit in September 1888, and 
issued its report in February 1890. It heard evidence of 
immense volume and variety, and the speech of Sir Charles 
Russell in defence was afterwards published in a bulky \'olurae. 
Parnell gave evidence at great length, with much composure 
and some cynicism. On the whole he produced a not unfavour- 
able impression, though some of his statements might seem to 
justify Mr Gladstone s opinion that he was not a man of exact 
veracity. TTie report of the commi.ssion was a very voluminous 
document, and was very variously interpreted by different 
parties to the controversy. Their conclusions may be left to 
speak for themselves : — 

" I. We find that the respondent members of parliament collec- 
tively were not members of a c«)risi)ir.'icy having for its object to 
establish the absolute indepenflcnce of Irelan<l, but we find that 
some of them, together with Mr Davitt, established and joined, in 
the Land Lca,'u<) organisation with the intention, by its means, to 
bring about the aljsolui.e independence of Ireland as a separate 
nation. 

“ II. We find that the respondents did enter into a conspiracy. 


by a system of coercion land intimidation, to promote an agrarian 
agitation against the payment of agricultural rents, for the purpose 
of impoverishing and expelling from the country the Irish landlords, 
who were styled ‘ the Ehglish garrison.' 

“ 111 . We find that the charge that ' when on certain occasions 
they thought it politic to denounce, and did denounce, certain 
crimes in public, they afterwards led their supp<irters tt» believe 
such denunciations were not sincetc,' is not established. We 
entirely acquit Mr Parnell and the other respondents of the charge 
of insincerity in their denunciation of the Phoenix Park murders, 
and find that the ' fiicsimiJe ' letter, on wliich tlxis charge was 
chiefly based as against Mr Parnell, is a forgery. 

“ IV. We find that the respondents did disseminate the Irish 
World and other newspapers tending to incite to sedition and the 
commission of other crime. 

“ V. Wo find that the respondents did not directly incite persons 
to the commission of crime other than intimidation, but that they 
did incite to intimidation, and that the consequence of tljat incite- 
ment was that crime and outrage were committed by the persons 
incited. We find that it has not been proved that the respondents 
made payments for the purpose of melting ^rensons to commit 
crime. 

“ VI. We find, as to the allegation that the respondents did 
nothing to prevent crime, and expressed no bona fide disapproval, 
that some of the respondents, and in particular Mr Davitt, did 
express bona fide cjisapproval of crime and outrage, but that the 
respondents did not denounce the system of inlimidalioii that led 
to crime and outrage, but persisted in it with knowledge of its 
effect. 

" VII. We fintl that the respondents did defend persons charged 
with agrarian crime, and supported their families; iuit tluit it has 
not been proved that they subscribed to testimonials for, or were 
intim.'itely as-sociated with, notorious criminals, or that they made 
payments to procure the escape of criminals from justice. 

" VIIL We find, as to the allegation that the respondents made 
payments to compensate persons who had been injured in the 
commission of crime, that they did make such payments. 

“ IX. As to the allegation that the re.spondcnts invited the 
assistance and co-operation of, and accepted subscriptions of money 
from, known advocates of crime and the use of dynamite, we find 
that the respondents did invite the assistance and' co-operation of, 
and accepted subscript ion.s of money from, I'atrick Ford, a known 
advocate of crime and the use of dynamite' but that it has not 
lieen proved that the respondents, or any of them, knew that the 
Clan-na-Oael controlled the League, or was collecting money for 
the Parliamentary Fund. It h.as lieen proved that the respondents 
invited and obtained the assistance and co-operation of the Physical 
Force Party in America, including the Clan-na-Gael, and in order 
to obtain that assistance abstained from repudiating or condemning 
the action of that party." 

The .specific charges brought against Parnell personally were 
thus dealt with by the commissioners ; — 

" 'a) ITiat at the time of the Kilmainham negotiations Mr Parnell 
knew that Sheridan and Boyton had been organizing 
outrage, aivd therefore wished to use them to put down 
outrage. 

“ We find that this charge has not been proved. 

'* (6) Th.at Mr I’arncll was intimate with the leading Invdncibles; 
that he probably learned from them what they were 
about when he was released on parole in April 1882; ami 
that he recognized the Phoenix Park murders as their 
handiwork. 

" We find that there is no foundation for this charge. We have 
already stated that the Invincibles were not a branch of the I.and 
Lcjague. 

" vC) That Mr Parnell on 23rd January 1883, by an opportune 
remittance, enabled F. Byrne to escape from justice to 
France. 

*'\Ve find that Mr Parnell <lid not make any remittanco <0 ena’ !e 
F, Eyrnc to e.scape from justice." 

The ease of the facsimile letter alleged to have been written by 
Parnell broke down altogether. It was proved to be a forgery. 
It had been purchased with other documents from one Richard 
Pijgott, a needy and disreputable Irish journalist, wlio afterwards 
tried to blackmail Archbishop Walsh by offering, in a letter 
which was produced in court, to confess its forgery. Mercilessly 
cross-examined by Sir Charles Rus.sell on this Tetter to the arcli- 
bishop, Pigott broke down utterly. Before the commission 
sat again he fled to Madrid, and there blew his brains out. He 
had confessed the forgery to Mr I.abouchere in the presence of 
Mr G. A. Sala, but did not stay to be cross-examined on his 
confession. The attorney-general withdrew the letter on behalf 
of The Times, and tlie commission pronounced it to b;? a forgery. 
Shortly after the letter hod been withdrawn, Parnell filed an 
action against The Times for libel, claiming damciges to the 
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amount of 100,000. I'lie action was compromi.sed witliout 
going into court by a payment of ^^5000. 

Practically, the damaging effect of some of the findings of 
the commission was neutralised by Parnell’s triumphant vindica- 
tion in the matter of the facsimile letter and of the darker charges 
levelled at him . Part ios reiiui ined of the same opinion as before : 
the Unionists still holding that Parnell was steeped to tlie lips 
in trcivstin, if not in crime; while the Home Rulers made abun- 
dance of capital out of his personal vindication, and nought to 
excuse the incriminating findings of the commission by the 
historic antecedents of t!ic Natinnali.st cause and party. The 
failure to produce the books and papers of the Land League was 
overlooked, and little importance wa.s attached by partisans U) 
the fact that in spite of this default (leaving unexplained the 
manner in which over £\oo,ooo had l3een expended), the com- 
missioners found that the respondents did make payments t<j 
compensate persons who had been injured in the commission of 
crime.” Parnell and his colleagues were accepted as allies 
worthy of the confidence of an English party; they were made 
much of in Gladstonian Liberal society; and towards the close 
of 1889, before the commission had reported, but some months 
after the forged letter had been withdrawn, Parnell visited 
Hawarden to confer with Mr Gladstone on the measure of 
Hr me Rule to be introduced by the latter should he again be 
restored to power. What occurred at this conference was after- 
wards disclosed by Parnell, but Mr Glad.stone vehemently denied 
the accuracy of his statements on the subject. 

Rut Parnell’s fall was at hand. In December 1889 Captain 
O’Shea filed a petition for divorce on the ground of his wife’s 
adultery with Parnell. ParnclP.s intimacy with Mrs O’Shea 
had begun in i88i, though ut what date it became a guilty one 
i.s not in evidence. Captain O’Shea had in tliat year challenged 
him to a duel, but was pacified by the explanations of xMrs O’Shea. 
It is known tliat C’aptain O’Shea had been Parnell’s confidential 
agent in the negotiation of the Kilmainham Treaty, and in 1885 
Parnell had strained his personal authority to the utmost to 
secure Captain 0 ’.Shea's return for Galway, and had quelled a 
formidable* revolt among sonic of his most influential followers in 
doing so. It is not known why ('aptain O’Shea, who, if not 
blind to a matter of notoriety, must have been complaisant in 
1885, became vindictive in 1889, No defence being offered, a 
decree of divorce ivnu pronounced, and in June 1891 Parnell and 
Mrs O’Shea were married. 

At first the Iri.sh party determined to stand by Parnell. Tlie 
decree was pronounced on the 17th of November 1890, On the 
20th a great meeting of hi.s political friends and supporters was 
held in Dublin, and a resolution that in all political matters 
Parnell posse.ssed tlie coiilldcncc of the Irish nation was carried 
by ai'clamation. Rut the Irish party reckoned without its 
English allies. The “ Nonconformist conscience,” which had 
swallowed the report of the commission, was shocked by the 
decree f)f tin: divorce court. At a meeting of the National 
Liberal Federation held at Sheffield on the 21st of November, 
Mr John Morley was privately but firmly given to understand 
that the Nonconformists would insist on Parnell’s resignation. 
Parliament was to meet on the 25th. Mr Gladstone tried to 
convey to Parnell privately his conviction that unless Parnell 
retired the cause of LIume Rule was lost. But the message never 
reached Parnell. Mr Gladstone then reque.sted Mr John Morley 
to see Parnell; but he could not be found. Finally, on the 24th, 
Mr Gladstone wrote to Mr Morley the famous and fatal letter, 
in which he declared his conviction “ that, notwithstanding 
the splendid services rendered by Mr Parnell to hi.s country, his 
continuance at the present moment in the leadership would be 
disastrous in the highest degree to the cause of Ireland,” and that 
“ the continuance I speak of would not only place many hearty 
and effec'tive friends of the Irish cause in a position of great 
embarrassment, but would render my retention of the leadership 
of the Liberal party, based as it has lien mainly upon the presen- 
tation of the Irish cause, almost a nullity,” This letter wa.s not 
published until after the Irish parliamentary party had met in 
the House of Commons and re-elected Parnell as its chairman 
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without .'1 dissentient voice. But its publication was a tfaunder- 
('lap. A few days later FarneJl was requested by a majority of 
the party to convene a fresh meeting. It took place in Com- 
mittee Room No. 15, which became historic by the occasion, 
and after several days of angry recrimination and passionate 
clisrnssion, during which Parnell, who occupied the elmir, 3c6m- 
fully refused to put to the vote a resolution for his own deposition, 
45 members retired to another room and there declared hiS 
leadership at an end. The remainder, 26 in number, stood by 
him. The party was thus divided into Parnellites and anti- 
Parnellites, and the schism was not healed until several years 
aftiT PamcH’s death. 

Thi.s was practirally the end of Parnell’s political career in 
England. The scene of operations was transferred to Ireland, 
and there Pamoll fought incessantly a bitter and a losing fight, 
v/hich ended only with his death. He declared that Ireland 
could never achieve her emancipation by force, and that if she 
wa.s to achieve it by constitutional methods, it could only be 
through the agency of a united Nationalist party rigidly eschew- 
ing alliance with any English party. This was tlie policy he 
proclaimed in a manifesto issued before the opening of the 
sittings in Committee Room No. 15, and with this policy, when 
deserted by the bulk of his former followers, he appealed to the 
Fenians in Ireland—*” the hillside men,” as Mr Davitt, who had 
abandoned him early in the crisis, contemptuously called them. 
The Fenians rallied to his side, gr ing him their votes and their 
support, but they were no match for the Church, which had 
declared against him. An attempt at reconciliation was made 
in the spring, at what was known as “ the Boulogne n^otia- 
tions,” where Mr William O’Brien endeavoured to arrange an 
understanding; but it came to nothing in the end. Probably 
Parnell was never very anxious for its success. He .-ieems to 
liave regarded the situation as fatally compromised by the extent 
to w'hich his former followers were committed to an English 
alliance, and he probably saw that the only way to i-ecover his 
lest position w.ir to build up a new independent party, he 
knew well enough that this would take time — five years was the 
shortest period he allowed himself — ^but before many months 
were passed he was dead. The life he led, the agonies he endured, 
the labouns he undertook from the beginning of 1891, travelling 
weekly to Ireland and intoxicating him.self with the atmosphere 
of passionate nationalism in which he moved, would have 
broken down a much stronger man. He who had been the most 
impassive of men became restless, nervous, almost distracted 
at times, unwilling to be alone, strange in his ways and demean- 
our. He visited Ireland for the last time in September, and the 
last public meeting he attended was on the 27th of that month. 
The next day he sent for his friend Dr Kenny, who found him 
suffering from acute rheumatism and general debility. He left 
Ireland on the 30th, promising to return on the following 
•Saturday week. He did return on that day, but it was in bis 
coffin. He took to his bed shortly after his return to his home 
at Brighton, and on the 6th of October he died. His remains 
were conveyed to Dublin, and on Sunday, the nth of October, 
they were laid to rest in the presence of a vast assemblage of the 
Irish people i.i GlasncA'in Cemetery, not far from the grave of 
O’Connell. 

The principal materials for a bioRraphv of Parnell and the lustory 
of the I’sirnellite movement are to In? found in Hansard’s Parlia- 
mentary Debates (1875-1891); in the Annual Register for the same 
period; in the Report of the Special Commission issued in i8go; 
in The Life of Charles Stewart Parnell, by R. Barry O’Brien; in 
The Parnelliit Mmement, by T. P. O'Connor, M.P.; and in a copious 
biography of Parnell contributed by an anonymous but well- 
informed writer to the Diet, of Nat. Biog., vol. xUii. 

(J.R.T.) 

PARNELL, THOMAS (1679-1718), English poet, was born in 
Dublin in 1679. His father, Thomas Parnell, belonged to a 
family (see above) which had been long settled at Congleton, 
Chc.shire, but being a partisan of the Commonwealth, he removed 
with his children to Ireland after the Restoration, and purchased 
an estate in Tipperary which descended to his son. In 1693 
the son entered Trinity College, Cambrid'^e, and in 1700 took his 
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M.A. degree, being ordained deacon in the same year in spite of 
his youth, in 1704 he became minor canon of St Patrick’s 
Cathedral and in 1706 archdeacon of Clogher. Shortly after 
receiving this preferment he married Anne Minchin, to whom he 
was sincerely attached. Swift says that nearly a year after her 
death ( 1 7 1 1 ) he was still ill with grief. His visits to London arc 
said to have begun as early as 1706. He was intimate with 
Richard Steele and Joseph Addison, and although in 17 ii he 
abandoned his Whig politics, there was no change in the friend- 
ship. Parnell was introduced to Lord Bolingbroke in 1712 by 
Swift, and subsequently to the earl of Oxford. In 1713 he con- 
tributed to the Poetical Miscellanies edited for Tonson by Steele, 
and published his Essay on the Di^erent Styles of Poetry. He 
was a member of the Scriberlus Club, and Pope says that he had 
a hand in “ An Essay of the learned Martinus Scriblerus con- 
cerning the Origin of Sciences.” He wrote the ” Essay on the 
Life and Writings and Learning of Homer ” ^ prefixed to Pope’s 
translations, and in the autumn of 1714 both were at Bath 
together. In 1716 Parnell was presented to the vicarage of 
Finglass, when he resigned his archdeaconry. In the same year 
he published Homer's Battle of the Frogs and Mice. With the 
remarks of Zoihts. To which is prefixed^ the Life of the said 
Zoilus. Parnell was in London again in 1718, and, on the way 
back to Ireland, wan taken ill and died at Chester, where he was 
buried on the 24th of October. 

Parnell’s best known poem is “ The Hermit,” an admirably 
executed moral conte written in the heroic couplet. It is based 
on an old story to be found in the Gesta Romanorum and other 
sources. He cannot in any sense be said to have been a disciple 
of Pope, though his verse may owe something to his friend’s 
revision. But this and other of his pieces, “ The Hymn to 
Contentment,” “The Night Piece on Death,” “The Faiiy Tale,” 
were original in treatment, and exercised some influence on the 
work of Goldsmith, Gray and Collins. Pope’s selection of his 
poems was justified by the publication in 1758 of Posthumous 
Works- of Dr Thomas Parnell, containing Poems Moral and 
Divine, and on various other subjects, which in no way added to 
his fame. They were contemptuously dismissed as unauthentic 
by Thomas Gray and Samuel Johnson, but there seems no 
reason to doubt the authorship. 

In 1770 Poems on Several Occasions was printed with a life of 
the author by Oliver Goldsmith. His Poetical Works were printed 
in Anderson's and other collections of the British Poets. See The 
Poetical Works (1894) edited by George A. Aitken for the Aldsne 
Edition of the British Poets. An edition by the Rev. John Milford 
for the same series {1833) was reprinted in iSOO. His corre- 
spondence with Pope is published in Pope's Works (ed. Elwin and 
-Courthorpe, vii. 451-467). 

PARNON (mod. Malevo), the mountain ridge on the east of 
the Laconian plain. Height 6365 ft. It is visible from Athens 
above the top of the Argive mountains. 

PARNY, EVARISTE DESIRl^ DE FORGES, Vicomtk de 
^1753-1814), was born in the Isle of Bourbon on the 6th of 
February 1753. He was sent to France at nine years old, was 
educated at Rennes, and in 1771 entered the army. He was, 
however, .shortly recalled to the Isle of Bourbom where he fell 
in love with a young lady whom he addresses as El^onorc. Her 
father refused to consent to her marriage with Pamy, and she 
married some one else. Parny returned to France, and published 
his Pohies hotiques in 1778. He also published about the same 
time his Voyage de Bourgogne (1777), written in collaboration 
with his friend Antoine de Bertin (1752-1790); Epitre aux 
insurgents de Boston (1777), and Opuscules poetiques (1779). 
In 1796 appeared the Guerre des dieux, a poem in the .style of 
Voltaire’s Piccelle, directed against Christianity. Parny devoted 
himself in his later years almost entirely to the religious and 
political burlesque. He was elected to the Academy in 1803, 
and in 1813 received a pension from Napoleon. In 1805 he 
produced an extraordinary allegoric poem attacking George III., 

1 Pope acknowledged the essay with affectionate praise, but in 
1720 he said it was written " upon such memoirs as 1 had collected,'* 
and later he complained of its defects, saving it had cost him more 
pains to tevise than it would have done' to write it. 


his family and his subjects, under the eccentric title of 
“ Goddam I Goddam ! par un French-dog.” Pamy’s early 
love poems and elegies, however, show a remarkable grace and 
ease, a good deal of tenderness, and considerable fancy and wit. 
One famous piece, the Elegy on a Young Girl, is scarcely to be 
excelled in its kind. Parny died in 1814. 

His (Euvres choisies were rablished in 1827. There is a sketch 
of Parny in Sainte-Bouve's Portraits contemporains. 

PARODY (Gr. iraptfSU, literally a song sung beside, a comic 
parallel), an imitation of the form or style of a serious writing 
in matter of a meaner kind so as to produce a ludicrous effect. 
Parody is almost as old in European literature as serious writing. 
The Bairachomyomachia, or “ Battle of the Frogs and Mice,” a 
travesty of the heroic epos, was ascribed at one time to Homer 
himself; and it is probably at least as old as the 5th century b.c. 
The great tragic poetry of Greecevery soon provoked the parodist. 
Aristophanes parodied the style of Euripides in the Achamians 
with a comic power that has never been surpassed. The debased 
grand style of medieval romance was parodied in Don Quixote. 
Shakespeare parodied the extravagant heroics of an earlier 
stage, and was himself parodied by Marston, incidentally, in liis 
plays and elaborately in a roughly humorous burlesque of Venus 
and Adonis. The most celebrated parody of the Restoration 
was Buckingham’s Rehearsal (1672), in which the tragedies of 
Dryden were inimitably ridiculed. At the beginning of the i8th 
century The Splendid Shilling of John Philips (1676-1709), 
which Addison said was “ the finest burlesque poem in the 
English language,” brilliantly introduced a fashion for using 
the solemn movement of Milton's blank verse to celebrate 
ridiculous incidents. In 1736, Isaac Hawkins Browne (1705- 
1760) published a volume, A Pipe of Tobacco, in which the 
poetical styles of Colley Cibber, Ambrose Philips, James Thom- 
son, Edward Young and Jonathan Swift were delightfully 
reproduced. In the following century, Shelley and John 
Hamilton Reynolds almost simultaneously produced cnicl 
imitations of the naivete and baldness of Wordsworth’s Peter 
Bell (1819). But in that generation the most celebrated 
parodists were the brothers Smith, whose Rejected Addresses 
may be regarded as classic in this kind of artificial production. 
The Victorian age has produced a plentiful c;rop of parodists 
in pro.se and in verse, in dramatic poetry and in lyric poetry. 
By common consent, the most subtle and dexterous of these 
was C. S. Calverley, who succeeded in reproducing not merely 
tricks of phrase and metre, but even manneristic turns of thought. 
In a later day, Mr Owen Seaman has repeated, and sometimes 
surpassed, the agile feats of Calverley. 

PAROLE (shortened from the Fr. parole d'honneur, word of 
honour), a military term signifying the engagement given by a 
prisoner of war that if released he will not again take up arms 
against his captors during the term of the engagement or the 
war, unless previously relieved of the obligation by exchange. 
" Parole ’’ is also used in the same sense as “ word ” to imply a 
watchword or password. The French word, formed from the 
Late Lat. paraula, parabola, Gr. vapaftokr), story, parable, was 
also adopted into English as “ parol,” i.e. verbal, oral, by word 
of mouth, now only used in the legal term “ parol evidence,” 
i.e. oral as opposed to documentary evidence. 

PAROPAMISUS, the name given by the Greeks to the parts 
of the Hindu Kush bordering Kohistan to the north-west of 
Kabul. It is now applied in a restricted sense to the water- 
ptarling between Herat and the Russian frontier on the Kushk 
river, which possesses no local name of its own. From Herat 
city to the crest of the Paropamisus, which is crossed by several 
easy passes, is a distance of about 36 m., involving a rise of 
1000 ft. 

PAROS, or Paro, an island in the Aegean Sea, one of the 
largest of the group of the Cyclades, with a population of 8000. 
It lies to the west of Naxos, from which it is separated by a 
channel about 6 m. broad, and with which it is now grouped 
together, in popular language, under the common name of 
Paronaxia. It is in 37® N. lat. and 25® lo' E. long. Its greatest 
length from N.E. to S.W. is 13 m., and its greatest breadth 
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10 m. It is formed of a single mountain about 2500 ft. high, 
sloping evenly down on all sides to a maritime pl^n, which is 
broadest on the north-cast and south-west sides. 'Fhe island is 
composed of marble, though gneiss and mica-schist are to be 
found in a few places. The capital, Paroekia or Parikia (Italian, 
Parechia), situated on a bay on the north-west side uf the island, 
occupies the. site of the ancient capital Paros. Its harbour 
admits small vessels; the entrance is dangerous on account of 
rocks. Houses built in the Italian style with terraced roofs, 
shadowed by luxuriant vines, and surrounded by gardens of 
oranges and pomegranates, give to the town a picturesque and 
pleasing aspect. Here on a rock beside the sea are the remains 
of a medieval castle built almost entirely of ancient marble 
remains. Similar traces of antiquity in the shape of bas-reliefs, 
inscriptions, columns, &c., are numerous in the town, and on a 
terrace to the south of it is a precinct of Asclepius. Outside 
the town is the church of Katapoliani ('H ‘KKuTowairiiAtanj), 
said to have been founded by the empress Helena ; there are two 
adjoining churches, one of very early form, and also a baptistery 
with a cruciform font. 

On the north side of the island is the bay of Naoussa (Naussa) 
or Agoussa, forming a safe and roomy harbour. In ancient 
times it was closed by a chain or boom. Another go(xl harbour 
is that of Dries on the south-east side, where the Turkish fleet 
used to anchor on its annual voyage through the Aegean. The 
three villages of 'I'ragoulas, Marmora and Kepidi (Ki/irtSt, 
pronounced Tschipidi), situated on an open plain on the eastern 
side of the island, and rich in remains of antiquity, probably 
occupy the site of an ancient town. They are known together 
as the “ villages of Kephalos,” from the steep and lofty headland 
of Kephalos. On this headland stands an abandoned monastery 
of St Anthony, amidst the ruins of a medieval castle, which 
belonged to the Venetian family of the Venieri, and was gallantly 
though fruitles.sly defended against the Turkish general Bar- 
barossa in 1537. 

Parian marble, which is white and semi-transparent, with a 
coarse grain and a very beautiful texture, was the chief source 
of wealth to the island. The celebrated marble quarries lie on 
the northern side of the mountain anciently known as Marpessa 
(afterwards Capresso), a little below a former convent of St 
Mina. The marble, which was exported from the 6th century 
B.C., and used by Praxiteles and other great Greek sculptors, 
was obtained by means of subterranean quarries driven horizon- 
tally or at a descending angle into the rock, and the marble thus 
quarried by lamplight got the name of Lychnites, Lychneus 
(from lychnos, a lamp), or Lygdos (Plin. U, N. xxxvi, 5, 14; 
Plato, Eryxias, 400 D; Athen. v. 2050; Diod. Sic. 2, 52). 
Several of these tunnels are still to be seen. At the entrance 
to one of them is a bas-relief dedicated to Pan and the Nymphs. 
Several attempts to work the marble have been made in modern 
times, but it has not been exported in any great quantities. 

History. — The story that Paros was colonized by one Paros 
of Parrhasia, who brought with him a colony of Arcadians to 
the island (Heraclides, De rebus publtciSf 8; Steph. Byz. s.v. 
Ilapos), is one of those etymologizing fictions in which Greek 
legend abounds. Ancient names of the island are said to have 
been Plateia(or Pactia), Demetrias,Zacynthus,Hyria,Hylwssa, 
Minoa and Cabarnis (Steph. Byz.). From Athens the island 
afterwards received a colony of lonians (Schol. Dionys. Per. 
525; cf. Herod, i. 171), under whom it attained a high 
degree of prosperity. It sent out colonies to Thasos (Thuc. 
iv. 104; Stralw, 487) and Parium on the Hellespont. In 
the former colony, which was planted in the 15th or i8th 
Olympiad, the poet Archilochus, native of Paros, is said to have 
taken part. As late as 385 b.c. the Parians, in conjunction 
with Dionysius of Syracuse, founded a colony on the Illyrian 
island of Pharos (Diod. Sic. xv. 13). So high was the reputation 
of the Parians that they were chosen by the people of Miletus 
to arbitrate in a party dispute (Herod, v. 28 seq.). Shortly 
before the Persian War Paros seems to have been a dependency 
of Naxos (Herod, v. 31). In the Persia* War Paros sided with 
the Persians and sent a trireme to Marathon to support them. 


In retaliation, the capital Paros was besieged by an Athenian 
fleet under Miltiades, who demanded a fine of too talents. But 
the town offered a vigorous resistance, and the Athenians were 
obliged to sail away after a siege of twenty-six days, during 
whi^ they had laid the island waste. It was at a temple of 
Demeter Thesmophorus in Paros that Miltiades received the 
wound of which he afterwards died (Herod, vi. 133-136). ^ 
means of an inscription Koss was enabled to identify the site 
of the temple; it lies, in agreement with the description of 
Herodotus, on a low hill beyond the boundaries of the town. 
Paros also sided with Xerxes against Greece, but after the battle 
of Artemisium the Parian contingent remained in Cythnos 
watching the progress of events (Herod, viii. 67). For this 
unpatriotic conduct the islanders were punished by Themistocles, 
who exacted a heavy fine (Herod, viii. 112). Under the Athe- 
nian naval confederacy, Paros paid the highest tribute of all the 
islands subject to Athens — 30 talents annually, according to 
the assessment of Olymp. 88, 4 (429 n.c.). Little is known of 
the constitution of Paros, but inscriptions seem to show that it 
was democratic, with a senate {Bottle) at the head of affairs 
{Corpus inscript. 2376-2383; Ross, /w5fr. ined.ix. 147,148). In 
410 B.c. the Athenian general Theramenes found an oligarchy 
at Paros; he deposed it and restored the democracy (Diod. 
Sic. xiii. 47). Paros was included in the new Athenian confed- 
eracy of 378 B.C., but afterwards, along with Chios, it renounced 
its connexion with Athens, probably about 357 b.c. Thence- 
forward the island lost its political importance. From the 
inscription of Adule we learn that the Cyclades, and consequently 
Paros, were subject to the Ptolemies of Egypt. Afterwards 
they passed under the rule of Rome. When the Latins made 
themselves masters of Constantinople, Paros, like the rest, 
became subject to Venice. In 1537 it was conquered by the 
Turks. The island now belongs to the kingdom of Greece. 

Among the most interesting discoveries made in the island 
is the Parian Chronicle {q.v.). 

See Toumefort, Voyage du Levant, i. 232 seq. (I.y6ns, 1717)'; 
Clarke. Travels, iii. (London, i8m); Leake, Travels m Northern 
Greece, iii. 84 seq. (London, 1835); Prokesch, Denkumrdigkeiten, 
ii. xgseq. (Stuttgart, 'R.oss.Reisenauf den griechischen Inseln, 
i. 44 seq. (Stuttgart, and Tubingen, 1840); Fiedler, Reise dutch alte 
Thetle aes Kdnigreiches Greichenland, ii. 179 seq. (Leipzig, 1841); 
Bursian, Geographie von Griechenland, ii. 483 seq. (Leipzig, 1872). 
For the Parian Chronicle, Jnspripttones graecae, xii. too sqq. 

PAROXYSM (Med. Lat. paroxysmus, from the Gr. mpo^wetr, 
to make sharp, ofw), a violent outbreak or di-splay of 
emotion or feeling. The term is used of a fit of laughter, pain, 
anger or fear, and particularly an acute stage in a disease is 
the earliest sense of the word. 

PARQUETRy(Fr. parqueterie, from parquet^ flooring, originally 
a small compartment), a term applied to a kind of mosaic of 
wood used for ornamental flooring. Materials contrasting in 
colour and grain, such as oak, walnut, cherry, lime, pine, &c. 
are employed; and in the more expensive kinds the richly 
coloured tropical woods are also used. The patterns of parquet 
flooring arc entirely geometrical and angular (squares, triangles, 
lozenges, &c.), curved and irregular forms being avoided on 
account of the expense and difficulty of fitting. There are 
two classes of parquetry in use — veneers and solid parquet. 
The veneers are usually about a quarter of an inch in thickness, 
and are laid over already existing floors. Solid parquet of an 
inch or more in thickness consists of single pieces of wood grooved 
and tongued together, having consequently the pattern alike 
on both sides. 

PARR, CATHERINE (1512-1548), the sixth queen of Henry 
VIIL, was a daughter of Sir Thomas Parr (d. 1517), of Kendal, 
an official of the royal household. When only a ^irl she wa® 
married to Edward Borough, and after his death in or before 
1529 to John Neville, Lord Latimer, who died in 1542 qr 1543. 
Latimer had only been dead a few months when, on the 12th 
of July 1543, Ca^erine was married to Henry VIII. at Hfmpton 
G)urt. TTie new queen, who was regent of England during the 
king’s absence in 1544, acted in a very kindly fashion towards 
her stepchildren; but W patience with the king did not prevent 
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a chaise of he rosy from b6ing brought against her. Hfeniy, 
however, would not permit her arrest, and she became a widow 
for the third time on his death irt January 1547. In the same 
year she married a former lover, Sir Thomas Seymour, now 
Lord Scymcnir of Sudeley. Soon after this event, on the 7th 
of September 1548, she died at Sudeley Castle. Catherine was 
a‘ pious and ' charitable woman and a friend of learning; she 
wrote The LAmeHtatim or Complaint of a Sinnet, which was 
published after her death. 

See A. Strickland. Lives of the (Queens of England^ vOI. iii. (1877). 

FARR, SAMUEL (1747-1825), English schoolmaster, son of 
Samuel Parr, surgeon at Harrow-on-the-Hill, was bco'n there on 
the 26th of January 1747. At Easter 175a he was sent to 
Harrow School as a free scholar, and when he left in 1761 he 
beg.ui to help his father in his practice, hut the old surgeon 
realized that his son’s talents lay elsewhere, and Samuel was 
sent (1765) to Emmanuel College, Cambridge. From February 
1767 to the close of 1771 he served under Robert Sumner as 
head assistant at Harrow, where he had Sheridan among his 
pupilsv When the head master died in September 1771 Parr, 
after vainly applying for the pn.sjtion, started a .school at Stan- 
more, which he conducted for five years. Then he became 
head master of Colchester Grammar School (1776-1778) and 
subsequently of Norwich School (1778-1786). lie had taken 
priest’s order:^ at Colchester, and in 1780 was presented to 
the ^mall rectory’ of Aaterby in Lincoln.shire, and three years 
later to the vicarage of Hatton near Warwick. He exchanged 
this latter benefice for Wadenhoe, Northamptonshire, in 1789, 
stipulating to be allowed to reside, as assistant curate, in the 
parsonage of Hatton, where he took a limited number of pupils. 
Ilere he spent the rest of his days; enjoying his- excellent library, 
de.scribcd by H. G. Bohn in Biblidheca Paniana (1827), and 
here his friertd.<i, Porsop and E. H. Barker, passed many months 
in his company. The degree of LL.D. was conferred on him 
by the university of Cambridge in 1781. Parr died at Hatton 
vicarage on the 6th of March 1825. 

Dr Parr’s writih|»s fill several volumes, but they are all 
beneath the reputation which he acquired' through the variety 
of his knowledge and. ddgmalism of his conversation, 'fhe 
chief of them arc his Characters af Charles Jatnes t'ox (1809); 
and his unjustifiable reprint of the TrtuXs of Warbuttm- and 
a WtsTbrntmian, net admitted into their worhs^ a scathing 
exposure of Warburton and Hurd. Even amid the terrors of 
the French Revolution he adhered to Whiggism> and hia 
correspcnidence included every man of emine^e, either literary 
or political, who adopted the same creed. In private life hw 
niod^i was Johnson. He succeeded in copying his uncouth- 
nesfl and pompous manneir, but had neither his humour nor 
Ills real authority. He was famous as a writer of epitaphs 
and wrote inscriptions for the tombs of Burke, Charles Burney, 
Johnson; Fox and Gibbon, 

There ftte’ two memoirs of his life. One by the Rev. Williafil 
Field (182S), the other, with his works and his letters, by John 
Johnstone (1828];; and E. 11 . Barker published m 1828-1829 two 
vulunnes-of Parriana.SL confused mass of information on Parr and 
hi.'i frtferidft. An essky on his life indoded in 'Be Quincey’ii WOrkS, 
vol. V., . and a Httie volume of' thte A’phorisnls, Opinions and 
Eeftecitions of the late Dr Parr appeared in 1&2O, 

FARR, THDMAS (c. 14831-1635), ErigHsh centeriUrian, known 
as 'Old Parr,” is reputed to have been born in 1483, at WTnttrrtg- 
ton, Shropshire, the soh of a farmer'. In 1506 he is said to have 
left h|s home and entered domestic service, and in 1518 to have 
returned tb Wihrtihgton to occupy the Amall holding he tlien 
mheritid on the! death of his father. In 1563, at the age of 
eighty i he married his first wife, by whom he had a son and a 
daughter, both of whom died in infancy. At the age of tis; 
his first wife 'having dieti, he married again. His vigour .seems 
to have been unimpaired, arid when 130 years old he is said to 
have threshed corn, th 1^35 his fame reached the ews of 
Tliloihas Howard, and earl of Artindel, who 'resolved to exhibit 
him at court, and had hint conveyed to London in a specially 
oonstriicted httor. Here' he-wa.vprestiited tb King Cht^es 1., 


but the change of air and diet stMn affected him, and the old 
man died at Lord Arundel’s house in London; on the X4th of 
November 1635. He was buried in the south transept of 
Westminster Abbey, where the inscription over his grave 
reads : “ ITio: Parr of ye county of Salo|^ Born in Ao 1483. 
He lived in ye re^gnes of Ten Princes viz. K. Edw. 4, K, Ed. V.i 
K. Rich. 3. K. Hen. 7. K. Hen. 8. K. Edw. 6. Q. Ma. Q. Eli*; 
K. Ja; and K. Charles, aged 152 yeares and was buried here 
Nov*. 15. 1635.” A piWt^mortem examination made by the 
king’s Orders by Dr William Harvey, revealed the fact that 
his internal organs were in an unusually perfect state, and his 
cartilages unossified. 

PARR, a name originally applied to the small Salmonoifls 
abundant' in British rivers, which were for a long time considered 
to constitute a distinct species of fish {Salmo salmidus). They 
possess the broad head, short snout and large eye characteristic 
of young Salmonoids, and are ornamented oh the sides of the 
body and tail with about eleven or more broad dark cross-bars, 
the so-called parr-mark.s. However, John Shaw proved, l>y 
experiment, that these fishes represent merely the first stage 
of growth of the salmon, before it assumes, at an age of one or 
two years, and when about six inches long, the .silvery smolt-dreSs 
preparatory to its first migration to the sea. The parr-marks 
are' produced by a deposit of black pigment in the skin, and 
appear very soon after the exclusion of the fish from the egg; 
they are still visible for some time below the new coat of scales 
of the smolt-stage, but have entirely disappeared on the first 
return of the young salmon from the sea. Although the juvenile 
condition of the parr is now universally admitted, it is a remark- 
able fact that many male parr, from 7 to 8 inches long, have 
their sexual organs fully developed, and that their milt has all 
the fertilizing pniperties of the .seminal fluid of a full-grown and 
.sexually matured salmon. On the oilier Jiantl, no female parr 
e\^er been obtained with mature ova. Not only the salmon, 
but also the other specie.sof Salmo, tht: grayling, and probably 
also the Coreppni, pass through a parr-stage of growth. The 
yOung of all these fishes are barred, the salmon having generally 
ele\’en or more bats, and the parr of the migratory trout from 
nine to ten, or two or three more than the river-trout. In 
some of the small race.s or species of river-trout the parr-marks 
are retained throughout life, but subject to changes in intensity 
of colour. 

PARRAMATTA, a town of Cumberland county, New South 
Wales, Australia, 14 m. by rail N.W. of Sydney. Pop. (1901), 
12,568. It is situated on the Parramatta River, an arm of Port 
Joi^ksori, and was one of the earliest inland .settlements (1788), 
the seat- of many of the public establishments connected with 
the working of the convict system. Many of these still remain 
in another form (the district hospital, the lunatic asylum, the 
gaol, two asylums for the infirm and de.stitutc, the Protestant 
and Catholic orphan schools), involving a government expendi- 
ture which partly sustains the business of the town. Parramatta 
was one of the earliest seats of the tweed manufacture, but' its' 
principal industrial draendence has been on the fruit trade. 
With the fekeeption of Prospect and Pennant Hills, where there 
is an outburst of trap rock, the surface soil is tlie disintegration 
of the ‘Wttirtamatta shale, which is Well suited for orangeries 
and Orchards. The first graiti grown in the colony wa.s harvested 
at Parramatta, then called Rosehill. The earlier governors 
had their country residence near the town, but' the domain 
is now a public park in the liands of the municipality^ An 
early observatory, where irt 1822 were made the observations 
for the Patramatta Catalogue, numbering 7385 stars, has long 
been abandoned. Parramatta was incorporated in i86t. If 
haS one of ' the finest race-courses in Australia, and in the>King’s 
School, founded in 1832, the oldest grammar school ih the 
colony. 

FARRRASIUSi of Ephesus, one of the greatest painters of 
Greece.' He settled in Athens, and may be ranked among the 
AttiO artists. ITre period (if his activity is fixed by the anecdote 
which XefiopHort recoreJs of the conversation between him and 
Socrates on the subject of' art ; he was therefore distinguished 
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as a painter before 399 Seneca rdates a tale that Parrhasius 
bought one of the Olynthians whom Philip sold into slav<ei^, 
346 Bx:., and tortured him in order to have a model for his 
picture of Prometheus; but the story, which is similar to one 
told of Michelangelo, Is chronologicidly mipossible. Another 
tale recorded of him describes his contest with Zeuxis. TTie 
latter painted some grapes so perfectly that birds came to peck 
at them. He then called on Patrhasius to draw aside the curtain 
and show his picture, but, finding thait his rival’s picture was 
the curtain itself, he acknowledged himself- to be' surpassed, 
for Zeuxis had deceived birds, but Parrhasius had deceived 
Zeuxis. He was universally placed in the very first rank among 
painters. His skiHul drawing of outlines is espccialh^ praised, 
and many of his drawings on wood and parchment were preserved 
and highly valued by later painters for purposes of study. He 
first attained skill in making his figures appear td stand out 
from the background. His pictme of Theseus adorned the 
Capitol in Rome. . His other works, besides the obscene subjects 
with which he is said to have amused his leisure, are chiefly 
mythological groups. A picture Of the Demos, the personified 
People of Athens, is famous; according to the story, which is 
probably ba.sed upon epigrams, the twelve prominent character- 
istics of the people, though apparently quite inconsistent with 
eadi other, were distinctly expressed in this figure. 

PARRICIDE (probably for Lat; potrindia, from pater^ father, 
and cafd&re, to sfey), strictly the murder of a parent; the term 
however has btjen extended to include the murder'of any relative 
or of an ascendant by a descendant. The first Roman law 
against parricide was that of the Lex Corndia ie sieariis et 
veneficis (c. 8t b.c.), which enactal that the murderer of a 
parent should be .sewed up in a sack and thrown into the sea, 
and provided other punishments for the killing of near relatives. 
The Lex Pontpeia de paniciiiis {$2 B.c.) re-enacted the principal 
provisions of the Lex Cornelia and defined parricide as the 
deliberate and wrongful slaying of ascendants, husbands, w?vc.s, 
cousins, Iwothers and sisters, uncles and aunts, stepfathers and 
mothers, fathers and mothers-in-law, patrons and descendants. 
For the murder of a father, mother, grandfather or grandmother, 
the Lex Pompeia ordained that the guilty person should be 
whipped till he bled, sewn up in a sack with a dog, a cock, 
a viper and an ape, and thrown into the sea. Failing water, 
he WHS either to lie tom in pieces by wiH beUsts or burned. 

English law has never made any legal distinction between 
killing a parent or other relative and simplfe murder, and the 
Netherlands and Germany follow in the same direction. French 
law has been exceptionally severe in its treatment of parricide. 
Before the Revolution, the parricide If a male, had to make a 
recantation of his crime, and then suffered the loss of his right 
hand; his body was afterwards btjrned and the ashes scattered to 
the winds. If the parricide was a female she was burned or 
hanged. After the Revolution the penalty' became simply one 
of death, but the compilers of the penal code adjndged this 
insufficient and reintroduced some of the previous provisions : 
the parricide was brought to the place of execution clad in 
a shi^, bare-footed, and the head enveloped in a black veil. 
While he was exposed on the scaffold, an officer read aloud 
the de(+ee of condemnation; the culprit then had his right 
hand cut off, and was immediately aftrinvards ekecuted. On 
the revision of llie penal code iri 183^ the cutting off of the 
right hand was omitted, but the other’ details remained. Othet 
continental European countries, following the example of 
France, treat the crime of parricide with exceptional severity. 

PARROT (according to Sfceat, from Fr. Perrot or Pierrot, 
the diminutive of the proper name Piei^re^), tlie name given 

* “Parakeet" (In Shakespeare, z'Hen. IV. ii. 3, 88, “Para* 
qtiito ") is said by the same auihoiity lk>: bs from the Spanish 
qwXo or Peffoqmto\ a small Parrot, diminutive of Pe/rico, a Piurot^ 
which again may be a diminutive from the proper name. 

Parakeet (spelt in variou.S ways in English) is usually applied to the 
smaller kinds of Parrots,, especially thysc .which have long.taifr, uot 
as Pcnoqttet in French, which is used as a general lettti for all Pafrots, 
Pt nitohe, or sometimes Perriche, being the ordinary name for wmat 
we call T* in dice h Tlie old Engli,<h " Popinjay 'Vahd the oM Frepeh 
papegaut have almost passed out of use, but thC German Papaget and 


genetmlly td a large and very natural group of bhdS) which' fek 
more tlxan a soore of centuries have attracted attention, uot 
only from their ghiudy plumage, but, at first and chiefly, it 
would seem, frond the readiness with which many of them leatti 
to imitate the sounds they hear, repeating the wurds aiid even 
phrases of human ^Cech with a fidelity tliat is often astonishing. 
It ie said that no representation of any parrot appears in Egyptian 
art, nor does any reference to a bird of tlie kind occur in 
Bible, whence it Itas beeri concluded that neither’ painters 'iw* 
writers had any knowled^ of it. .^istotle is commonly .supposed 
to be thel first author who mentions a parrot; but this is ah 
error, for nearly a centuiy earlier Ctesias in hifc Indica (cap. 3),“ 
under the name of /StW-oicos (Bittacus), so neatly described 
a bird which could speak an “ Indian ” language— naturally, 
as he seems to haVe thought-^— or' Greek — if it had bien taught 
so to do — ^about as big as a sparrow-hawk {Hierax), with a purple 
face and a black beard. Otherwise blue-green {cyoneus) and 
vermilion in colour, so that there cannot be much risk in declaring 
that he must have had before him a male example of what is 
now commonly ktiown as the Blossom-headed parakeet, and 
to ornithologists as Palaeornis cyanocephalus, an inhabitant 
of many parts of India. After Ctesias comes Aristotle’s ij/irtand/f 
(Psiilace), which Stindevall supposes him to have described 
only from hearsay.' There can be no doubt tl\at the 'fndiain 
conquests of Alexander were the means of making the parrot 
better known in Europe, and it is in reference to this fact that 
another Eastern species of Palaeornis now bears the name of 
P. alexondri, though from the localities it inhabits it could 
hardly have had anything to do with the Macedonian hero. That 
Africa had parrots does not seem to have been discovered by 
the ancients till long after, as Pliny tells us (vi. 29) that they 
were first met with beyond the limits of Upper Egypt by explorers 
employed by Nero. Titeie birds, highly prired from the first, 
reprobated by the moralist, and celebrated by more fhan one 
cla.ssical poet, in the course of time were brought in great numbers 
to Rome, and ministered in various wdys to the luxury of the 
age. Not only were tl\ey lodged irt' cages of tortoise-shell and 
ivory, with silver wires, but they were professedly ' esteemed 
as delicacies for the table, and one emperor is said to have fed 
his lions upon them ! With the decline of the Roman Empire 
the demand for parrots in Europe le.ssened, and so the supply 
dwindled, yet all knowledge of them was not wholly lost, and 
they arc ot'casionally mentioned by one writer or another until 
in the t5th century began that career of geographical discovery 
which has since proceeded uninterruptedly. This immedfetely 
brought with it the knowledge of many" more forms of these 
birds than had ever before been seen. Yet so numerous is the 
group that even now new species of parrots are not uncommonly 
recognized. 

The home of the vast majority of parrot-forms is tinquestion- 
ably within the tropics, but the popular belief that parrots are 
tropical birds only is a great mistake. In North America the 
Carolina parakeet, Conurus edroUneirsis, at the beginning of 
the 19th century used to range in su'mmer as high as tlie shores 
of lakes Erie and Ontario^a latitude equal to the sooth of 
France; and even much 'later it reached, according to trust- 
worthy information, the. junction of tlie Ohio and the Mississ^pi, 
though now its i limits- have been so much curtailed that its 
occurrence ini any but the Gulf States is doubtful. In South 
America, at leas«: four spcfcles are found in Chile or the La Plata 
region, and one’, Conurus paXagonus, is pretty common on 
the bleak coast of tlie Strait of Magellan. In Africa it is true 
tliat no species is known to extend to within some ten degrees of 
the tropic of -Goncer; but Piohias robustus inhabits territories 

Italian Papagaio still continue in vogue. These names Can bcfrAced 
to' tltc AraMlt ' PdbagM-, but the source of tliat woW ist "Uiiktipwu. 
The Anglo-iSaxon name of the r^tref , a river in Somerset, fe Pfedreda 
or Pednda, wtdeh at first" sight looks a.s if it had to aO 'with the 
iiropcr name, Petrus; but Skeat belidvcs there Is uo' connexion 
hcttvcen them— the latter portion of the wdrcl bfeihk rf6, a stream, 

® The passage seems to nave escaped the notice of' 'alt rfatftrali'Hs 
except' w.- J, Brodetip, who rUerttioned it in hW article " Psitta0dae/* 
in the Penny Cyctbptudia (Xix. 83). ' 
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l3ring quite as far to the southward of the tropic of Capricorn. 
In India the northern range of the group is only bounded by 
the slopes of the Ilinialuya, and farther to the eastward parrots 
are not only abundant over the whole of the Malay Archipelago, 
as well as Australia and Tasmania, but two very well-defined 
families are peculiar to New Zealand and its adjacent islands 
(see Kakapo and Nestor). No parrot has recently inhabited 
the Palaearctio Region,^ and but one (the Conurus (arolinensis, 
just mentioned) probably belongs to the Nearctic; nor are 
parrots represented by many different forms in either the 
Ethiopian or the Indian Regions. ' In continental Asia the 
distribution of parrots is rather remarkable. None ext^d 
farther to the westward than the valley of the Indus, ^ which, 
considering the nature of the country in Baluchistan and Afghan- 
istan, is perhaps intelligible enough; but it is not so easy to 
understand why none are found eitlier in Cochin China or China 
proper; and they are also wanting in the Philippine Islands, 
which is the more remarkable and* instructive when we find how 
abundant they arc in tlie groups a little farther to the southward. 
Indeed, A. R. Wallace has well remarked that the portion of 
the earth’s surface which contains the largest number of parrots, 
in proportion to its area, is undoubtedly that covered by the 
islands extending from Celebes to the Solomon group. “The 
area of these islands is probably not one-fifteenth of that of the 
four tropical regions, yet tliey contain from one-fifth to one- 
fourth of all the known parrots ” (Geo^, Distr. Animals^ ii. 
330). He goes on to observe also that in this area are found 
many of the most remarkable forms — all the red Lories, the 
great cockatoos, the pigmy Nasiternae and other singularities. 
In South America the species of parrots, though numerically 
nearly as abundant, are far less diversified in form, and all of 
them seem capable of being referred to two, or, at most, three 
sections. The species that has the widest range, and that by 
far, is the common Ring-necked Parakeet, Palaeornis iorquatus, 
a well-known cage-bird which is found from the mouth of the 
Gambia across Africa to the coast of the Red Sea, as well as 
throughout the whole of India, Ceylon and Burmah to Tenas- 
serim? On the other hand, there are plenty of cases of parrots 
which are restricted to an extremely small area — often an island 
of insignificant size, as Conurus xantholaemus, confined to the 
island of St Thomas in the Antilles, and Palaeornis exsul to 
that of Rodriguez in the Indian Ocean — to say nothing of the 
remarkable instance of Nestor productus (see Nestor). 

The systematic treatment of this very natural group of birds 
has long been a subject of much difficulty. A few systematists, 
among whom C. L. Bonaparte was chief, placed them at the 
top of the class, conceiving that they were the analogues of the 
Primates among mammals. T. H. Huxley recognized the 
Psittacomorphae as forming one of the principal groups of 
Carinate birds, and they are now generally regarded as forming 
a suborder Psittaci of the Cuculiform birds (see Bird). Owing 
to the erroneous number of forms imd the close similarities of 
structure, the subdivision of the group has presented great 
difficulties. Buffon was unaware of the existence of some 
of the most remarkable forms of the group, in particular of 

1 A few retnaias of a Parrot have been recognized from the Miocene 
of the AlUer in France, by A. Milne-Edwards (CWf. Foss. France, 
vol. ii. p. 525, pi. cc.), and are said by him to show the greatest 
resemblance to the common Grey Parrot of Africa, PsiUacus erithacus, 
through having also some affinity to the Ring-nccked Parakeet of the 
same country, Paiaeornis iorquatus. He refers them, however, to 
the same genus as the former, under the name of Psittacus verreauxi. 

* The statements that have been made, and even repeated by 
writers of authority, as to the occurrence of " a green parrot ” in 
Syria (Chesney, Exped. Survey Euphrates and Tigris, ii. 4^3, 537] 
and of a parrot in Turkestan Uour. As. Soc. Bengal, viii. 1007} 
oriRinated with gentlemen who^d no ornithological knowledge, 
and are evidently erroneous. 

* It is right to state, however, that the African examples of this 
bird are said to be distinguishable from the Asiatic by their somewhat 
shorter wings and weaker bill^ and hence they are considered by 
some authorities fx> form a distinct species or subspecies, P. docilis; 
but in thus regarding them the difference of locahty seems to have 
influenced opinion, and without that difference they would scarcely 
liave been separated, for in many other groups of birds distinctions 
so sUgbt are regarde<l as barely evidence of local races. 


Sirigops and Nestor; but he began making two great divisions 
of those that he did know, separating the parrots of the Old 
World from the parrots of the New, and subdividing each of 
these divisions into various sections somewhat in accordance 
with the names they had received in popular language — a 
practice he followed on many other occasions, for it seems to 
have been with him a belief that there is more truth in the 
discrimination of the unlearned than the scientific are apt to 
allow. In 1867-1868 Dr 0 . Finsch published at Leiden an 
elaborate monograph of the parrots,* regarding them as a family, 
in which he admitted 36 genera, forming 5 subfamilies: (i) that 
composed of Strigops (Kakapo) only; (2) that containing the 
crested forms or Co^atoos; (3) one which he named Sittacinae, 
comprising all the long-tailed species — a somewhat heterogeneous 
assemblage, made up of Macaws (q.v.) and what are commonly 
known as Parakeets; (4) the Parrots proper with short tails; 
and (5) the so-called “ brush-tongued ” parrots, consisting of 
the Lories {q.v.) and Nestors (q.v.). In 1874 A. H. Garrod 
communicated to the Zoological Society the results of his dissec- 
tion of examples of 82 species of parrots, which had lived in 
its gardens, and these results were published in its Proceedings 
for that year (pp. 586-598, pis. 70, 71). Summarily expressed, 
Garrod ’s scheme was to divide the parrots into two families, 
Palaeornithidae and Psittacidae, assigning to the former three 
subfamilies, Palaeornithinae, Cacatuinae and Stringopinae, and 
to the latter four, Arinae, Pyrrhurinae, Platycercinae and 
Chrysotinae. That each of these sections, except the Cacatuinae, 
is artificial any regard to osteology would show. In the Journal 
fur Omiihologie for 1881 A. Reichenow published a Conspectus 
PsiUacorum, founded, as several others ^ have been, on external 
characters only. He makes 9 families of the group, and recog- 
nizes 45 genera, and 442 species, besides subspecies. His grouping 
is generally very different from Garrod ’s, but displays as much 
artificiality : for instance, Nestor is referred to the family which 
is otherwise composed of the cockatoos. 

The system now generally accepted is based on a combination 
of external and anatomical characters, and is due to Count 
T. Salvador! {Cat. Birds, Brit. Mus, XX., 1891) and H. F. 
Gadow (Bronn’s Thier-Reich, Aves, 1893). About 80 genera 
with more than 500 species arc recognized, divided into the 
family Psittacidae with the subfamilies Stringopirwe, Psittacinae 
and Cacatuinae, and the family Trichoglossidae with the sub- 
families Cyclopsittacinae, Loriinae and Nestorinae. 

The hes^dquarte^s of parrots are in the Australian Region and 
the Malay countries; they are abundant in South America; in 
Africa and India the number of forms is relatively small ; in Europe 
and North Asia there are none now alive, in North America 
only one. Parrots are gregarious and usually feed and roost 
in companies, but are at least temporarily monogamous. Most 
climb and walk well; the flight is powerful but low andundulatii^ 
in most. The food is varied but chiefly vegetable, whilst parrots 
are alone amongst birds in holding the food in the claws. The 
usual cry is harsh and discordant, but many softer notes are 
employed. A large number of forms learn in captivity to talk 
and whistle, the well-known red-tailed grey parrot {PsiUacus 
erithacus) of tropical Africa being pre-eminent. 'Fhe eggs are 
laid usually in holes in trees, rocks, or the ground, no lining 
being formed. The larger species produce one to three, the 
smaller as many as twelve, the colour being dull white. The 
young when hatched are naked and helpless. (A. N.) 

PARROT-FISHES, more correctly called Parrot-Wrasses, 
marine fishes of the family Scaridae closely allied to the wrasses 
or Labridae. The family contains eight genera, of which the 
principal are Scarsis, Pseudoscarus, Odan and Sparisama, They 
are easily recognized by their large scales, of which there are 
from twenty-one to twenty-five in the lateral line, by having 
invariably nine spines and ten rays in the dorsal fin and two 
spines with eight rays in the anal, and especially their singular 

* Die Papageien, monographisch }>earbeitet. 

* Such, for instance, as Kuhl's treatise with the same title, which 
appeared in 1820, and Wagler's Monographia Psittacorum, published 
in z832->both good of their kind and time. 
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dentiti<»i, of jaws as well as pharynx. The teeth of the jaws 
are soldered together, and form a sharp-edged beak similar 
to that of a parrot, but without a middle projecting point, and 
the upper and lower beak are divided into two lateral halves 
by a median suture. In a few species the single teeth can be 
still distinguished, but in the majority {Psettdoscarus) they are 
united into a homogeneous substance with polished surface. 
By this sharp and hard beak parrot-fishes are enabled to bite 
or scrape off those parts of coral-stocks which contain the 
polypes or to cut off branches of tough fucus, which in some 
of the species forms the principal portion of their diet. The 
process of triturating the food is performed by the pharyngeal 
teeth, which likewise are united, and form plates with broad 
masticatory surfaces, not unlike the grinding surface of the molars 
of the elephant. Of these plates there is one pair above, opposed 
to and fitting into the single one which is coalesced to the lower 
pharyngeal bone. The contents of the alimentary canal, which 
are always found to be finely divided and reduced to a pulp, prove 
the efficrien^ of this triturating apparatus; in fact, ever since the 
time of Aristotle it has been maintained tliat the Scafus rumi- 
nates. Nearly one hundred species of parrot-fi.shes arc known 
from the tropical and sub-tropical parts of the Indo-Pacific and 
Atlantic Oceans; like other coral-feeding fishes, they are absent 
on the Pacific coasts of tropical America and on the coast of 
tropical West Africa. 7 'he most celebrated is tire Scams of 
the Mediterranean. Beautiful colours prevail in this group of 
wrasses, but are subject to great changes and variations in the 
same species; almost all are evanescent and cannot be pre- 
served after death. The majority of parrot-fishes ore eatable, 
some even esteemed; but they (especially the carnivorous 
kinds) not unfrequently acquire poisonous properties after 
they have fed on corals or medusae containing an acrid poison. 
Many attain to a considerable size, upwards of 3 ft. in length. 

PARRY, SIR CHARLES HUBERT HASTINGS, Bart., 
English musical composer (184S- ), second son of Thomas 

Gambier Parry, of Highnam Court, Gloucester, was bom at 
Boumemoutli on the 27th of February 1848. He was educated 
at Malvern, TMyford, near Winchester, Eton (from 1861), 
and Exeter College, Oxford. While still at Eton he wrote 
music, two anthems being published in 1865; a service in D 
was dedicated to Sir J ohn Stainer. lie took the degree of Mus.B. 
at Oxford at the age of eighteen, and that of B.A. in 1870; 
he then left Otxford for London, where in the following year he 
entered Lloyd’s, abandoning business for art soon afterwards. 
He studied successively with H, H. Pierson (at Stuttgart), 
Stemdale Bennett and Macfarrcn ; but tlie most important 
part of his artistic development was due to Edward Dannreuther. 
Among the larger works of this early period must be mentioned 
ajn overture, Guillem de Cabestavh (C’rystal Palace, 1879), a 
pianoforte concerto in F sharp minor, played by Dannreuther 
at the Crystal Palace and Richter concerts in 1880, and hi.s 
first choral work, the Scenes from Prometheus Unbound, produced 
at the Gloucester Festival, 1880. These, like a symphony in 
G given at the Birmingham Festival of 1882, seemed strange 
eVen' to educated hearers, who were confused , by the intricacy 
of ! treatment. It. was not until, his .setting of Shirley’s ode. 
The Glories of our Blood and State, was brought out at Gloucester, 
£883, and the Parliia lor violin and pianoforte was published 
about the same time, that Parry’s importmice came to be realized. 
With his sublime eight-part setting of Milton’s Blest Pair of 
Sirens (Bach Choir, , 1887) bogan a fine aerie.s of compositions 
to sacred or semi-sacred words. In Judith (Birmingham, 1888), 
theDde on St Cecilia's. Day (Leeds, 1889),, L’Atftfgro ed il -penseroso 
(Norwich, 1890), De Profundis (Hereford, 1891), The Lotus 
Eatlrs (Cambridge,, 1892), (Gloueester, 1892), King Saul 
(Birmingham, 18^), Invocation to, Music (Leeds, 1895), 
nificat (Hereford, 1897), A Sohgof Dmkness and (Gloucester, 
1^8), E«id Te Deum (Hereford, igioo), are revealed the highest 
qu^ities of music. Skill in piling up climax after climax, 
and command of every choral resource, are the technical qualitic.s 
most prominent in 'these works; but in his' orchestral compo.si- 
tmifs, such a^ the three later symphonies, in F, C and £ minor. 


in two suites, one for strings alone, and above all in )ai'& Symphonic 
Variations (1897), he shows himself a master of the esrehestra, 
and his experiments in modification of the conventional classical 
forms, such as appear in the work last named, or in the Nineteen 
Variati/ms for Pianoforte Solo, are always successful. His 
music to The Birds of Aristophanes (Cambridge, 1883) and 
The Frogs (.Oxford, 189a) are striking examples of humour 
in music ; and that to Agamemnon (C ambridge, 1900) is among the 
most impressive compositions of the kind. His chamber music, 
exquisite part-songs and solo songs maintain the high standard 
of his ^eater works. At the opening of the Royal College of 
Music in 1883 he was appointed professor of compo.sition and of 
musical history, and in 1894, on the retirement of Sir George 
Grove, Parry suc'ceeded him as principal. He was appointed 
Choragus of Oxford University in 1883, succeeding Stainer in 
the professorship of the university in 1900, He received the 
honorary degree of Mus.D. at Cambridge 1883, Oxford 1884, 
Dublin 1891; and was knighted in 1898. Outside the domain 
of creative music, Parry's work for music was of the greatest 
importance : as a contributor of many of the most important 
articles on musical forms, &c., in (irove’s dictionary, his literaiy 
work first attracted attention; in his Studies of Great Composers 
musical biography was treated, almost for the first time, in a 
really enlightened and enlightening way; and his Art of Music 
is a splendid monument of musical literature, in which the 
theory of evolution is applied to musical history with wonderful 
skill Mid .success. 

PARRY, SIR WILUAM EDWARD (1790-1855), English 
rear-admiral and Arctic explorer, was born in Bath on the 19th 
of December 1790, the son of a doctor. At the age of thirteen 
he joined the fiag-ship of Admiral Cornwallis in the Channel 
fleet as a first-class volunteer, in 1806 became a midshipman, 
and in 1810 was promoted to the rank of lieutenant in the 
** Alexander ” frigate, which was employed for the next three 
years in the protection of the Spitzbergen whale fishery. He 
took advantage of this opportunity for tlie study and practice 
of astronomical observations in northern latitudes, and after- 
wards published the results of his studies in a small volume on 
Nautical Astronotny by Night (iBiC). From 1813-1817 he served 
on the North American station. In 1818 he was given the 
command of the “ Alexander ” brig in the Arctic expedition 
under Captain (afterwards Sir) John Ross. This expedition 
returned to England without having made any new discoveries; 
but Parry— confident, as he expre.sscd it, “ that attempts at 
Polar discovery had been hitherto relinquished just at a time 
when there was the greate.st chance of .succeeding" — in the 
following year obtained the chief command of a new Arctic 
expedition, consisting of the two .ships “ Griper ” and “ Ilecla." 
This expedition returned to England in November 1820 aft«* 
a voyage of almost unprecedented Arctic success (see Polar 
Regions), having accomplished more than half the journey 
from Greenland to Bering Strait, the completion of which solved 
the ancient problem of a North-west Passage. A narrative 
of the expedition, entitled Journal of a Voyage to discover 
a Northwest Passage, appeared in 1821. Upon his return 
Lieutenant Parry was promoted to the rank of commander. In 
May 1821 he set sail with the “Fury” and “Hccla” on a second 
expedition to discover a North-west Passage, but was compelled 
to return to England in October 1823 without achieving his 
purpose. During his absence he had in November 1821 been 
promoted to post rank, and shortly after his return he was 
appointed acting hydrographer to tlie navy. His Journal of 
a Second Voyage, &c., apjieared in 1824. With the same ships 
he undertook a third expedition on the same quest in 1824, 
but was again unsuccessful, and the “ Fury ” being wrecked, he 
returned home in October 1825 with a double ship’s company. 
Of this voyage he published an account in 1826. In the following 
year he obtained the sanction of the Admiralty for an attenqit 
on the North Pole from the northern shores of Spitzbergen, and 
hi.s extreme point of 82® 45' N. lat. remained for 49 years the 
highest latitude attained. He published an account of this 
journey under the title of Narrative of the Attempt to reach the 
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North FoU, &c. (i 8»7). In April ift2<) he was knighted. He was 
subsequently selected for the post of comptroller of the newly 
created department of steam machinery of the Navy, and held 
this office until his retirement from acti\’p service in 1846, when 
he was appointed captain-superintendent of Haslar Hospital. 
He attained the rank of rear-admiral in 1852, and in the following 
year become a governor of Greenwich Hospital, and retained 
this post till his death on the 8th of July 1855. The religious 
side of .Sir Edward Parry’s character was strongly marked, 
and besides the journals of his different voyages he was also 
the author of a Lecture to Seamen, and Thoughts on the Parental 
Character of God. 

See Memoirs of Rear-Ailmiral Sir IP. R. Party , by his son, Rev. 
Edward Parry (3rd etl., 1857). 

PARRY (from Fr. parer, to ward off), to turn aside a blow from 
a weapon. The term is used especially of a defensive movement 
of the sword or foil in fencing, hence, by transference, to ward 
off any attack, to turn aside an objectionable question. (See 
Fencing; &c.) 

PARSERS, or Parsts, the followers in India of Zoroaster 
(Zarathustra), being the descendants of the ancient Persians who 
emigrated to India on the conquest of their country by the Arabs 
in the 8th century. They first landed at Sanjan on the coa.st of 
Gujarat, where the Hindu rulers received them hospitably. To 
this day their vernacular language is Gujjirati, which they have 
cultivated in literature and journalism. Tlieir settlement in 
Bombav’ dates only from the British occupation of that island. 
In 1901 the total number of Parsecs in all India was 94,000, of 
whom all lint 7000 were found in the Bombay presidency and the 
adjoining state of Baroda, the rest being widely scattered as 
traders in the large towns. 

Among Parsees the men are well formed, active, handsome 
and intelligent. They have light olive complexions, a fine 
aquiline nose, bright black eyes, a well-turned chin, heavy arched 
eyebrows, thick sensual lips, and usually wear a light curling 
moustache. The women are delicate in frame, with small hands 
and feet, fair complexions, beautiful black eye;?, finely arched 
eyebrows, and a profusion of long bli^ck hair, which they dress to 
perfection, and ornament with pc.'trls and gems. The Parsees 
are much more liberal in their treatment of women than any 
other Asiatic race; they allow them to appear freely in public, 
and leave them the entire management of hoaisehoUl affairs. 

The characteristic costume of the Parsees (now frequently 
abandoned) is loose and flowing, very picturesque in appearance, 
and admirably adapted to the climate in which he lives. The 
liead is covered with a turban, or a cap of a fashion peculiar 
to the Parsees; it is made of stiff materia), something like the 
European hat, without any rim, and has an angle from the 
top of the forehead backwards. It would not be respectful to 
uncover in presence of an equal, much less of a superior. 
The colour is chocolate or maroon, except with the prie.st.s, 
who wear a white turban. 

A Parsee must be born upon the ground floor of the house, as 
the teachings of their religion require life to be commenced in' 
humility, and by good thoughts, words and actions ” alone can 
an elevated position be attained cither in this world or the next. 
The mother is not seen by any member of the family for forty 
days. Upon the seventh day after the birth an astrologer is 
invited to cast the nativity of the child. He has first to enumer- 
ate the names which the child may bear, so that the parents may 
make choice of one of them. Then he draws on a wooden board 
a set of hieroglyjihs in chalk, and his dexterity in counting or 
recounting the stars under whose region or influence the child is 
declared to be bom is marv’clled at by the superstitious creatures 
thronging around him. Tliis document is preserved in the 
family archives as a guidance and encouragement to the child 
through life. At the age of seven or thereabouts, according 
to the judgment of the priest, the first religious ceremony 
is performed upon the young Parsee. He is first subjected 
to the proce.ss of purification, which consists of an ablution 
with nlrang (cow-urine). The ceremony ceJnsists in investing 
him with the kusti, or girdle of his faith. This is a cord, 
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woven by women of the pHea^y closa, "composed of seven'^twb 
threads, representing the seticnty-two chapters of the YuSna, % 
portion of the Zend-Avestfi, in the sacredness of which the young 
neophyte is figuratively bound. Tlic priest ties tlie cord around 
the waist as he pronounces the benediction upon the child, throw-i 
ing upon his head at each sentence slices of fruit, seeds, perfumes 
and spices. He is thus received into the religion of Zoroaster, 
and is henceforth considered morally accountable for his' acts« 
If a child die' before the performance of this ceremony he ie 
considered to have gone back to Ahura-Mazd&, who gave him, 
as pure as he entered into this world, having not reach^ the ag© 
of accountability. 

The marriages of children engage the earliest attention of the 
parents. The wedding day having been fixed by an astrologer^ 
who consults the stars for a happy season, a Parsee priest goes 
from house to house with a list of the guests to be invited, and 
delivers the invitations with much ceremony. The father of the 
bride waits upon near relatives and distinguished personages,, 
soliciting the honour of their attendance. A little before sunset 
a proct's.sion is formed at the house of the bridegroom, and 
proceeds with a band of music, amid great pomp and ceremony, 
to the house of the bride’s father. Here a number of relatives 
and friends are collected at the door to receive the bridegroom 
with due honour. Pre.sents are sent before, according to the 
time-honoured custom of the East. Upon the afrival of the pro- 
cession at the house of the bride the gentlemen gallantly remain 
outside, leaving room for the ladies to enter the house as the 
escort of the bridegroom. As he pafi.ses the threshold his future 
mother-in-law meets him. with a tray filled with fruits and rice, 
which she strews at his feet. The fathers of the young coiqile are 
seated side by side, and between them stands the priest ready to 
perform the ceremony. The young couple are seated in twt> 
chairs opposite each other, their right hands tied together by a 
silken cord, which is gradually wound around therm as the 
ceremony progresses, the bride in the meantime being concealed 
with a veil of silk or muidin, The priest lights a lamp of incense, 
and repeats tlie nu]*)tial lyenediction first in Zend and then ia 
.Sanskrit. At the conclusion of the ceremony they each throw 
upon the other some grains of rice, and the most expeditious in. 
performing this feat is considered to have got the start of the 
other in the future control of the hou.sehoid, and receives the 
applause of the mate or female part of the congregation as the 
case may be. The priest now throws some gram.s of rice upon the 
heads of the married pair in token of wishing them. abundance j 
bouquets of flowers are handed to the a.ssembled guests, and rose- 
water is showered upon them. The bride and bridegroom now 
break .some sweetmeats, end, after they have’served eacdi other,, 
the company arc invited to partake of refreshments;'' At thA 
termination of this feast the procession re-forms, and with lanterna 
and mu.sic estorte the bridegroom back to his 'own house, where 
they feast until midnight. As midnight approkdhOsithey return, 
to the house of the bride, and escort her, withhcii doju/ry, to the 
house of tlie bridegroom, and, having delivered her safely to her 
future lord and master; disper.se to their respective homesv 
Eight days afterWardO a wedding feast is given i by -the newly 
raarried couple, to which ohly near relatives, and' particular 
friends arO-invited'. ' 'This feast is ^somposed ©litlrely of vegetables', 
but at each course the wine is served, and toasts are proposed^ as . 
“ happiness- to the young'coqplie,” .&o. 

The fhneral ceremonies^of tlw Parsees arc solcran hhd impoaingi 
When the' medical attendaht! declares the case hupdess a priest 
advance.*; to the bedcif the tfyinig man', repeats sundry texts of tho 
Zend-Avesta, the substance of which tends to affbrd him- oeoH 
solation, and breathes a prayter for' ’the forgiveness of hia/-siniS.i 
After life is extinct a funeral tetmon is delivered by the priest, in 
which the deceased is made the subjectmif on., exhortation to his) 
relatives and frichds tO’ live pure, holy and righteous lives, so 
that they may hope to meet again'inparddise. The body is' then 
taken to the ground floor where it was bom, and, after 'being 
washed and perfumed J is dressed in clean whi'tc clothes, and laid 
upon an iron bier. A dbg is brought in to take a> hut look at his 
inanimate master ni' order to drive away th© evil! spirits; This 
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ceremony is called sagdadt A number of priests attend and 
repeat prayers for the repose of the soul of the departed. AH the 
male friends of the deceased go to the door^ bow down, and raise 
their two hands from the floor to their heads to indicate their 
respect for the departed. The body, when put upon the bier, is 
covered over from head to foot. Two attendants bring it out of 
the house, holding it low in their hands, and deliver it to four 
pall-bearers, called nasasaldr, clad in well-washed, white clothc.s. 
A procession is formed by the male friends of the det eased, 
headed by a number of priests in full dress, to follow the body to 
the dalihma, or “ tower of silence.” In Bombay these towers are 
erected in a beautiful garden on the highest point of Malabar Hill, 
amid trees swarming with vultures j they are constructed of stone, 
and rise some 25 ft. high, with a small door at the side for the 
entrance of the body. Upon arriving at the “ tower of silence ” 
the bier is laid. down, and prayers are said in the sagri, or house of 
prayer, containing a fire-sajictuarj', which is erected near tlie 
entrance to tlie garden. The attendants then raise the body to 
its final resting-place, lay it upon its stony bed, and retire. A 
round pit about 6 ft. deep is surrounded by an annular stone 
pavement about 7 ft. wide, on which, the body is exposed to the 
vultures, where it is soon denuded of flesh, and the leones fall 
through an iron grating into a pit beneath, from which they are 
afterwards removed into, a subterranean entrance prepared for 
their reception. On the third day after death an assemblage 
of the relatives and friends, of the deceased takes place at his 
late residence, and thence proceed to the Atish-bnhrdm, or “fire- 
tcmple.” The priests stand before the urns in which the celestial 
fire IS kept burning, and recite prayers for the soul of the departed. 
The son or adopted son of the deceased kneels before the high 
priest,, and promises due performance of all the religious duties 
and obse{iuies to the dead. The retkl'ives afid friends then hand 
the priest a list of the contributions and.charities which have been 
subscribed in memory of tlte deceased, which concludes the cere- 
mony of “ rising from mourning/’ or “ the resurrection of the 
dead." On each successive anniversary of the death of a Parsec 
funeral ceremonies are performed in his memory. An iron frame- 
work is erected in the house, in which shrubs arc planted and 
flowers cultivated tO bloom in memory of the departed. Before 
the frame, on iron stands, are placed copper or silver vascsi filled 
with water and covered with flowers. Prayers arc said before 
tjiese iron frames two or three times a day. These ceremonies 
arc called muhlad, or ceremonies of. departed souls.” 

The Parsecs of India are divided into two sects, the Shenshahis 
and the KadmTs. They do not differ on any point of faith} the 
dispute is confined' to. a quarrel as to the correct chronological 
date for the computation of the era of Yazdegerd, the last king 
of the Sassanian dynasty, who was dethroned by the caliph 
Omar about a.d. 640. The difference has been productive of no 
other inconvenience than arises from the variation of a month in 
the celebratioaof the festivals. The Parsecs compute time from 
the fall of Yazdfcge«l. Their calendar is divided into twelve 
months of thirty days each ; the other five days, being added for 
holy daysy are not counted. Each day is named after some 
particular angel of bliss', under whose special protection it is 
passed. On. feast days, a divigibn of five watches Is made under 
th& protection of five different divinities. In midwinter a feast 
of si* days is held in commemoration of the six periods of creation. 
About the 2rst of March, the vernal equinox, a festival is held in 
honour of agrii ulture, when planting bepns. In the middle of 
April.a feast is held to celebrate the creation of trees, shrubs and 
flowers.^ On the fourth day of the sixth month a feast is held in 
honour of Sahrdyar,the deity presiding over mountains and mines. 
On the sixteenth day of the seventh month a feast is held in 
honour of Mithra,. the deity presiding over and directing the 
course of' the sun, and also, a festival to celebrate truth andfriend- 
ship^ On the tenth day of the eighth month a festival is held in 
honour of Farvwdin, tfie deity who preside^ over the departed 
souls, of men. This, day is especially set apart for the perform- 
ance ctf ceremoniea for the dead. The people attend on the hills 
wheee the “ tofwers^ of silence ” are situated, and perform in the 
sagKiA pcayers iot iiha dep«ffte4 Parsee scFipturea 


require the last ten days of the year to be spent in doing deeds of 
charity, and in prayers of thanksgiving to Ahura-Mazda. Chi 
the day of Yazdegerd* or New Year’s Day, the Parsees emulate 
the western world in rejoicing and social intercourse. They rise 
early, and after having performed their prayers and ablutions 
dress themselves in a new suit of clothes, and sally forth to the 
“ fire-temples,” to worsliip the emblem of their divinity, the 
sacred fire, which is perpetually burning on the altar. Unless 
they duly perform this ceremony they believe their souls will 
not be allowed to pass the bridge “ Chinvad,” leading to heaven^ 
After they have performed their religious services they visit 
tlieir relations and friends, when the ceremony of hamijur, or 
joining hands, is performed. The ceremony is a kind of greeting 
by wluch they wish each other “ a happy new year.” Their 
relatives and friend-s are invited to dinner, and they spend the 
rest of the day in feasting and rejoicing; alms are given to the 
poor, and new suits of clothes are presented to servants and 
dependants. 

'There are only two distinct classes among the Parsees — ^the 
priests {dasliirs, or high priests ; moheds, or the middle order; and 
herbads, or the lowest order) and the people (behadiH, behdin, 
or “ followers of the best religion ”). The priestly office is 
hereditary, and no one can become a priest who was not bom 
such; but the son of a joriest may become a layman. 

'The secular affairs of the Parsees are managed by an elective 
committee, or panchdyat, composed of six dasturs and twelve 
mobeds, making a council of eighteen. Its func'tions resemble 
the Venetian council of ten, and its objects are to preserve unity, 
peace and justice amongst the followers of Zoroaster. One law 
of the pamhdyat is singular in its difference from the custom of 
any other native community in Asia; nobody who has a wife 
living shall marry another, except under peculiar circumstances, 
such as the barrenness of the living wife, or her immoral conduct* 
Recently a serious difference arose among the Parsees of Bombay 
on the question of prosclytism. A Parsee had married a French 
lady, who took the necessary steps to adopt the religion of her 
husbtindi. But it was decided by the High Court, after prolonged 
argument, that, though the creed of Zoroaster thcorctic^y 
admitted proselytes, their admission was not consistent with the 
practice of the Parsees in India, 

'Their religion teaches, them benevolence as the first principle, 
and no people practise it with more liberality. A beggar amcmg 
tire Parsees is unknown, and would be a scandal to the society. 
'The .sagacity, activity and commercial enterprise of the Parsees 
are proverbial in the East, and theii' credit as merclxants is almost 
unlimited. In this connexion may be mentioned the well-known 
names of Sir jamsetjee Jccjccbhoy and Sir Dinshaw Petit, both 
baronets, and also of J. N. 'Tata, founder of the Institute of 
Scientific Research at Bangalore. 

The Parsees liave shown themselves most desirous of receiving 
the benefits of an English education; and their eagerness to 
embrace the science and literature of the West has been coi^i 
spicuous in the wide spread of female education, and in the 
activity shown in studying their sacred writings in critical texts* 
In recent years many have taken to the professions of law and 
medicine, and a Parsee barrister was appointed a judge of the 
High Court at Bombay in igoG. Two Parsees liave also been 
tile only natives of India elected to the House of Commons. 

See Mcaant, L« Parsis (i^arts. 1898); Dosabhiu Framji Kaiaka, 
Hisiory of the Parsees (London, 1884); Secivai and Patel, Cujarai 
Parsees from the Parliest Times (Bombay, 189S). 

PARSIFAL BELL^INSTRUMSNT (G^. Parsifal Klavier 
Instrument), a stringed instrument ingeniously constructed by 
Sthweisgut, of CarUruhe, from Dr MottTs design, as a substitute 
for the church bells in Wagner’s Patsifal. 'This instrument has 
been constructed somewhat on the principle of the grand piano; 
the massive frame U sluiped like a billiard table. 'There are 
five notes, each with six strings, three in unison giving the 
fundamental note and three an octave higher. The strings arc 
struck by large hammers, covered with cotton-wool, whidi the 
performer sets in motion by a strong elastic blow from his fist* 
The hammers are attached to arms sa ioi long, saewed to 4^ 
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Strong wooden span bridge placed horizontally above the strings 
at about two-fifths of the length from the front. On the point 
of the arm is the name of the note, and behind this the felt ledge 
struck by the fist. Two belly bridges and two wrest-plank 
bridges, one set for ea<'h octave, determine the vibrating length 
of the strings, and the belly bridge, as in other stringed instru- 
ments, is the medium through W'hich the vibrations of the strings 
ire commnni<'atcd to the sound-board. The arrangement of 
pegs and wrest-pins Ls much the same as on the piano. 

The realism demanded by modem dramatic music taxes the 
resources of the orchestra to the utmost when the composer 
aims at reproducing on tiie stage the effect of cliurch bells, as, 
for instance, in the Golden Legend, Cavalleria rusftcana, Pagliacci, 
Rienzi and Parsifal. The most serious difficulty of all arose in 
the last-mentioned drama, where the solemnity of the scene and 
its deep religious significance demand a corresponding atmo- 
sphere on the stage. Real church bells for the notes Wagner has 
scored in the familiar chime would overpower the orchestra. 
All substitutes for bells were tried in vain; no other instrument, 
leaving aside the question of pitch, gave a tone in the least 
similar to that of the bell. Independently of the rich harmonics 
composing the clang, the bell has two distinct simultaneous 
notes, first the tap tone, which gives the pitch, and the hum tone 
or lower accompanying note. On the interval separating the 
hum from the tap tone depend the dignity and beauty of the 
bell tone and the emotional atmosphere produced. A stringed 
instrument, similar to the one here described but with four notes 
only, was used at Bayreuth for the first performance of Parsifal, 
and with it tam-tams or gongs, but after many trials the 
following combination was adopted as the best, makeshift : 
(i) the stringed instrument with four keys; (2) four tam-tams or 
gongs tuned to the pitch of the four notes composing the chime; 
(3) a bass-tuba, which plays the notes staccato m quavers to help 
make them more distinct ; (4) a fifth tam-tam, on which a roll k 
executed with a drumstick. 

The special peal of hemispherical bells constructed for Sir A. 
Sullivan’s Golden Legend is the only other successful substitute 
known to the writer; the lowest of these bells is a minor tenth 
higher than the lowest note required for Parsifal, and the 
aggregate weight of the four bells is ii cwt. The bells are 
struck with mallets and have both tap and hum tone. ^K. S.) 

PARSIMONY, LAW OP (Lat. parsitnonia, from parcere, to 
save), the name given to William of Occam’s principle “ Entia 
non sunt multiplicanda praetcr necessitatem,” i.e, that it is 
scientifically unsound to set up more than one hypothe.sis at once 
to explain a phenomenon. This principle is known as “ Occam’s 
razor ” (see Occam, Wii.i.tam of). 

PARSLEY, a hardy biennal herb known botanically as 
Peiroselinum sativum (natural order Umbelliferae), the leaves of 
which are much used for garnishing and flavouring. It occurs 
as a garden escape in waste places in Britain and it is doubtful 
if it is known anywhere as a truly wild plant; A. de Candolle, 
however {Origin of Cultivated Plants) considers it to be wild in 
the Mediterranean region. It grows best in a partially shaded 
position, in good soil of considerable depth and not too light; a 
thick dressing of manure should be given before sowing. For a 
continuous supply three sowings should be made, as early in 
February as the weather permits, in April or early in May and 
in July — the last for the winter supply in a sheltered position 
with southern exposure. Sow thinly in drills from 12 to 15 in. 
apart and about i in. deep; thin out to 3 in. and finally to 
6 in. each. In winter the plants should be protected by frames 
or hand-glasses. The curled and mossy-leaved varieties are 
preferable. The Hamburg or turnip-rooted variety is grown for 
the root, which is cut up and used for flavouring. 

PARSNIP, botanically known as Pastinaca sativa (or Pe%ue- 
donum sativum), a member of the natural order Umbelliferae, 
found wild in roadsides and waste places in England and through- 
out Europe and temperate Asia, and as an introduced plant in 
North America. It has been cultivated since the time of the 
Romans for the sake of its long fleshy whitish root, which has a 
peculiar but agreeable flavour. It succeeds best on a free sandy 


loam, which should be trenched and manured in the previous 
autumn, the manure being well buried. The seed should be 
sown thinly in March, in rows 15 to 18 in. apart, and finallc 
thinned out to i ft. apart. The leaves will decay in October 
or November, when a portion of the roots may be taken up and 
stored in dryish sand for immediate use, the rest being left in the 
ground, to bo taken up as required, but the whole should be 
removed by February to a dry cool place, or they will begin to 
grow. The best sorts are the Hollo w-crowned, the Maltese and 
the Student. Dusting tlie ground with soot when sowing the 
seed and again when tire leaves appear will keep the plants free 
from pests. 

PARSON, a technical term in English law for the clergyman of 
the parish. It is a corruption of persona, the parson being, as it 
were, the persona ecclesiae, or representative of the Church in the 
parish. Parson imparsonec {persona impersonata) is he that as 
rector is in pos.sessi()n of a church parochial, and of whom the 
church is full, whether it be presentative or impropriate (Coke 
upon Littleton, 300 b). The word parson is properly used only 
of a rector. A parson must be in holy orders; hence a lay 
rector could not be called a parson. There arc four requisites 
to the appointment of a parson, viz. holy orders, presentation, 
institution and induction. The parson is tenant for life of the 
parsonage house, the glebe, the tithes and other dues, so far 
as tlney are not appropriated* 

See also Recior; Vicar; Beneficb; Tithes. 

PARSONS (or Persons), ROBERT (1546-1610), English Jesuit 
and political agitator, son of a blacksmith, was born at Nether 
Stowey, Somerset, on the 24th of June 1546. The vicar of the 
parish gave him instrui'.tion and procured his entrance in 1565 
as an exhibitioner to Balliol College, Oxford. He graduated 
B.A. in 1568, and M.A. in 1572. He was fellow, bursar and dean 
of his college, but m 1574 he resigned or was dismissed his fellow- 
ship and offices, for reasons which have been disputed, some 
ailing improprieties of conduct, and others suspected disloyalty. 
Soon after his resignation he went to London, and thence in 
June to Louvain, where he entered the Roman Catholic Qiurch 
and spent some time in the company of Father William Good, a 
Jesuit. In July 1575 he entered the Jesuit Society at Rome. In 
1580 he was selected, along with Edmund Campion, a former 
associate at Oxford, and others, to undertake a secret religious 
and political mission to England. The two emissaries engaged 
in political intrigue in England and on the Continent. In 1581 
Campion was arrested, but Parsons made his escape to Rouen, 
whence he returned to Rome, where he continued to direct the 
English mission. In 1588 he went to Spain, where he remained 
for nine years, founding seminaries for the training of English 
priests at Valladolid, Lucar, Seville, Lisbon and St Omer. 
On the death of Cardinal Allen in 1594 he made strenuous efforts 
to be appointed his successor. He failed in this, but was made 
rector of the English college at Rome in 1597, and died there on 
tlie i8th of April i6io. 

Parsons was the author of over 30 polemical writings, mostly 
tracts. Among the more important are Certayne Reasons why 
Catholiques refuse to goe to Church (Douai, 1580), A ChrisS^an Direc~ 
torie guiding Men to their Saluation (London, isSs-xsgij'z parts), A 
Conference about the Next Secession to the Crowne of Jngland 
(1504), Treatise of the Three Conversioiss of England (1603-1604, 

3 parts), an answer to Foxe’s Acts and Monumenis. For portrait, 
see Gentleman's Magazine, Ixiv. 


PARSONS, THEOPHILUS (1750-1813), American jurist, was 
bora in By field, Massachusetts, on the 24th of February 1750,; 
the son of a clergyman; He graduated from Harvard Gillege in 
1769, wa.s a schoolmaster at Falmouth (now Portland), Maine, 
in 1770-1773, studied law, and was admitted to the bar in 1774. 
In 1800 he removed to Boston. He was chief justice of the 
supreme court of IMassachusetts from 1806 until his death in 
Boston on the 30th of October 1813. .In politics he took an 
active part as one of the Federalist lexers in the state. He was 
a member of the Essex County convention of 1778, called to 
protest against the proposed state constitution, and as a member 
of the ** Essex Junto ” was probably the author of Tha Essex. 
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Residt, which helped to secure the rejection of the constitution at 
the polls. He was a member of the state constitutional conven- 
tion of 1779-1780, and one of the committee of twenty -six which 
drafted the constitution; he was also a delegate to the state 
convention of 1788 which ratified the Federal Constitution; and 
according to tradition was the author of the famous “ Conciliatory 
Resolutions,” or proposed amendments to the constitution, 
which did much to win over Samuel Adams and John Hancock 
to the sidle of ratification. His ComnmiUirics on Ote Laws of the 
United States (1836) contains some of his more important legal 
opinions. 

His son Theoptiilus Parsons (1797-1882), who was Dane 
professor of law at Harvard from 1848 to 1870, is remembered 
chiefly as the author of a scries of useful legal treatises, and some 
books in support of Sweilenborgian doctrines; he wrote a life of 
his father (Boston, 1859). 

PARSONS, a city of Ijxbcttc coun1i»y% in south-eastern Kansas, 
U.S.A,, situated at the junction of the Big and kittle labette 
creeks, about 138 m. S. by W. of Kansas City. Pop. (1890), 
6736; (1900), 7682, of whom 807 were negroes; (1905, state 
census), 11,720. It is served by the Kansas City Fort Scott & 
Memphis (St Louis & San Francisco system) and the Missouri 
Kansas & Texas railways. The city has large machine shops of 
the Missouri Kansas & Texas railway and various manufactures. 
Natural gas is utilized for light and heat. The first settlement 
on the site of the city was made in 1869 and was called Mendota 
(“ place of meeting ” — i.e. of the creeks). In 1871 the city was 
chartered, and in 1910 government by commission went into 
effect. It was named in honour of Levi Parsons (1822-1887), 
the first president of the Missouri Kansas & Texa.s railway. 

PARTABGARH, or Pertabgarh, a native state of India, in 
the Rajputana agency. Area, 886 scj. m.; pop. (1901), 52,025, 
showing a decrease of 40 % in the decade, owing to the effects of 
famine. The inhabitants are mostly Bliils and other aboriginal 
tribes. Estimated revenue, £12,000. The town of Partabgarh 
(pop., 9819) is connected by a metalled road (20 m.) with the 
station of Mandasor on the Rajputana railway. It has a 
reputation for a special kind of enamelled jewelry. 

PARTABGARH, Pkrtaboarii, or Pratapcarh, a district of 
British India in the Fyzabud division of the United Provinces. 
The administrative headquarters are at Bela. Area, 1442 sq. m. ; 
pop. (1901), 912,848. The Ganges forms the south-western 
boundary line, while the Gumti marks tlic eastern boundary for a 
few miles. The only mineral products arc salt, saltpetre and 
kankar or nodular limestone. The principal <Tops are rice, 
barley, pulse, millets, sugar-cane and poppy. Tlie district is 
traversed by the brunch of the Oudh & Rohilkhand railway 
from Rae Bareilly to Benares, opened in 1898. There are 
manufactures of sugar and a little silk; and grain, opium, oil- 
seeds, hemp and hides are exported. 

Sec Partabgarh District Gazetteer (Allahabail, 1904). 

PARTERRE, a term, taken from the French phrase par terre, 
i.e. on the surface of the ground, and used of an arrangement in 
a garden of beds of flowers with gra\'cl or other paths and plots 
of grass; also of that part of the auditorium of a theatre which 
is occupied by the orchestra stalls. 

PARTHENAY, a town of western Franco, capital of an arron- 
dissement in the department of Deux-S^ivres, 27 m. N.N.E, of 
Niort, on the railway between that town and Saumur. Pop. 
(1906), 5615. The town retains considerable portions of its fine 
13th-century ramparts, including the Porte St Jacques, a fortified 
gateway guarding an old bridge over the Thouct. Amongst 
ancient buildingsof intcrestarc the church of Ste Croix,of the X2th 
century, restored in 1885, with a i5th-centur>' belfry; the church 
of St Laurent, also restored in modern times, portions of whoso 
walls date from the nth century; the ruined Romanesque portal 
of Notre-Dame de la Couldre ; and i m. south-west of the town 
the ancient church (lath century) of Parthenay-le-Vieux. The 
manufacture of woollen goods and wool-spinning are the principal 
local industries. 

PARTHENIUS, of Nicaea in Bithynia, Greek grammarian 
and poet. He was taken prisoner in the Mithradatic War and 


carried to Rome (72 b.c.); subsequently he visited Neapolis, 
where he taught Virgil Greek. Parthenius was a writer of elegies, 
especially dirges, and of short epic poems. The pseudo-Virgilian 
Moretum and Cirts were imitated from his Mvrrtaros and 
McTa/iop0iu(rew. His *Epu>TiKa‘iradrifuiTa is still extant, containing 
a collection of 36 love-stories which ended unhappily, taken from 
different historians and poets. As Parthenius generally quotes 
Ills authorities, these stories arc valuable as affording information 
on the Alexandrian poets and grammarians. 

See E. Martini in Mythographi graeci, vol. ii. (1902, in Teubner 
Series); T>uctical fragments in A. Meinckc, Analecta aiexandrina 

PARTHENON (n.up$tru»v), the name generally given, since the 
4th century b.c., to the chief temple of Athena on the Acropolis 
at Athens (e.g. Demosthenes, c. Androt. 13, 76). The name fe 
applied in the official inventories of the 5th and early 4th 
centuriqs to one compartment of the temple, and this was 
probably its original meaning. It is certainly to be associated 
with the cult of Athena Parthenos, ” the Virgin,” though it is 
not clear why the name was given to this particular chamber. 

The most convenient position for a temple upon the natural 
rock-platform of the Acropolis was occupied by the early temple 
of Athena. When it w'as derided to supersede this by a larger 
and more magnificent temple, it w'as necessary to provide a site 
for this new temple by means of a great substnicture, which is 
on its ^outh side about 40 ft. high. This substructure was not 



built for the present temple, but for an earlier one, which was 
longer and narrower in shape; there has been much discussion 
as to the date of this earlier temple; F. C. Penrose maintained 
that it was the work of Peisistratus. Some have thought that 
it dated from the time immediately after the Persian wars; but 
the fact that portions of its columns and entablature, damaged by 
fire, were built into the north wall of the Acropolis by Themi- 
stocles seems to prove that it dates from the 6th century, whether 
it be the work of the tyrants or of the renewed democracy under 
Cleisthenes. 

The extant temple was the chief among the buildings with 
which Pericles adorned the Acropolis. The supervision of the 
whole work was in the hands of Pheidias, and the archite< l.s of the 
temple were Ictinus and Callicrates. 'ITie actual building was 
not begun until 447 B.c., though the deci.sion to build was made 
ten years earlier (Keil, Anonynus argentorensis). The temple 
must have been structurally complete by the year 438 b.c., in 
which the gold and ivory statue of Athena Parthenos was dedi- 
cated; but the work of decoration and finish was still going on in 
433 B.c. The temple as designed by Ictinus was about 15 ft. 
shorter and about 6 ft. wider than the building for which the 
foundations were intended; it thus obtained a proportion of 
length to breadth of exactly 9:4. It is the most perfect example 
of the Doric order (see Architecture : Greeh). The plan of the 
temple was peculiar. The cella, which was exactly 100 ft. long, 
kept the name and traditional measurement of the old Hecatom- 
pedon. It was surrounded on 1 hree sides by a Doric colonnade, 
and in the middle of it was the great Ixasis on which the statue 
was erected. This cella was probably lighted only by the great 
doorway and by the light that filtered through the marble tiles. 
The common notion that there was a hypaethrai opening is 
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«rroneous. At the back of the cclla was a square rlmmber, not 
communicating with it, but entered from the west end of the 
temple; this was the Parthenon in the narrower sense. It seems 
to have been used only as a store-house, though it may have been 
originally intended for a more importont purpose. The Prodo- 
mus and the Opisthodomus were enclosed by bronze gratings 
fixed between the columns, and were thus adapted to contain 
valuable offerings and other treasure.s. We have inventories on 
marble of the contents of these four compartments of the temple. 
The opisthodomus, in particular, probably served as a treusun’- 
for sa<Ted and otlier money, tliough it luts been disputed whether 
the opisthodomus mentioned in the inscriptions is part of the 
Parthenon or another building. 

For tlic sculptures decorating the Parthenon and the statue 
by Pheldias in the cclla, see article Greek Art. The mctope.s 
over the. outer colonnade w'ere all sculptiinid, and represented on 
the east tlie battle of gods and giants, on the west, probably, the 
battle of Greeks and Amazons, on the south Greeks and Centaurs; 
those on the north are almost lost. The east pediment repre- 
sented the birth of Athena, the west pediment her contest with 
Poseicltm for the land of Attica. The frieze, wJuch was placed 
above the cella wall at the sides, represented the Panathcnaic 
procession, approaching on three sides the group of gods seated in 
the middle of the east side. These sculptures are all of them 
admirably adapted to tlicir position on the building, and arc, in 
themselves, the most perfect works that sculpture Itas ever 
produced. 

The Parthenon probably remained intact until the 5th century 
of our era, when the colossal statue was removed, and the temple 
is said to have been transformed into a church dedicated to St 
Sophia. In the 6th century it was dedicated to the Virgin 
Mother of God (Wcotoko?). The adaptation of the building an a 
church involved the removal of the inner columns and roof, the 
constniction of an apse at the east end, and the opening of a door 
betw'een the cella and the chamber behind it. 'i'hcse alterations 
involved some damage to the sculpture.s. In 1456 Athens was 
captured by the Turks, and the Parthenon was conse(jiienLly 
changed into a mosque, apparently without any serious structural 
alterations except the additioii of a minaret. 1 n this state it was 
< 3 escribed by Spon and Wheler in 1676 and the sculpture was 
drawn by the Frcn<'h artist Carrey in 1674. In 1687 the 'I’lirks 
used the building as a powder magazine during the Ijombard- 
ment of the Acropolis by a Venetian army under Morosini, and 
a shell caused tlie explosion which blew out the middle of the 
temple and threw dowm the columns at the sides. Still further 
damage to the s<'-ulptures wa.s done by Morosini’s unsuccessful 
attempt to lower from the west pediment the chariot of Athena. 
I^ter a small mosque was constructed in the midst of the ruins ; 
but nothing except gradual damage is to be recorded during the 
succeeding century except the visits of various travellers, notably 
of James Stuart (1713-1788) and Nicholas Revett (1720-X804), 
whose splendid drawings are the best record of the sculpture as it 
existed in Athens. In 1801 Lord Elgin obtained a firman 
authorizing him to make casts and drawings, and to pull down 
extant buildings where necessary, and to remove sculpture from 
them. He caused all the remains of the sculpture to be found on 
the ground or in Turkish houses, and a certain amount — notably 
the metopes — that was still on tlie temple, to l>e transported to 
England. Some fault has been found with his methods or those 
of his workmen ; but there is no doubt that the result was the 
preservation of much that would otherwise have been lost. The 
Elgin marbles were bought by the Jlritish government in 1816, 
and are now in the British Museum. Certain otlxcr sculptures 
from the Parthenon are in the Txxuvre, Copenhagen or elsewhere, 
and much is still in Athens, either still on the temple or in the 
i^cropolis museum. 

The m )st accurate measurement s of the temple, .showing the 
exactness of its construction and the subtlety of the curvature 
of all its lines, was made by F. C. Penrose. 

AuTHouTriK«5. -A. der Pnrthrnon (Leipzig, 1871); J. 

Stunrt and X. Revett, Antiquities of Athens (London, 1762-1815) 

C. Penrose, Principles of Athenian Architecture (London, 1851 and 


1888); A. S. Murray, The Scitiphtfes of ,tke ParthenoM (London, 
igo3); British Museum, Catalogue of Sculpture, voL i. See also 
Creek Art. (E. Or.) 

PARTHIA, the mountainous country S. E. of the Caspian Sea, 
which extends from the Elburz chain eastwards towards Herat, 
and is bounded on the N. by the fertile plain of Ilyrcania 
(about Astrabad) at the foot of the mountains in the corner of 
the Caspian and by the Turanian desert ; on the S. by the great 
salt desert of central Iran. It corresponds to the modern 
Khorasan. It was inhabited by an Iranian tribe, the Parthava of 
the inscriptions of Darius; the correct Greek form Ls TTap^ucuot. 
Parthia became a province of the Achacmenian and then of 
the Macedonian Empire. Sclcucus I. and Antiochus I. founded 
Greek towns: Sotcira, Charis, Achaea, Calliope (Appian, Syr, 
57; Plin. vi. 15 ; cf. Strabo xi. 516); the capital of Parthia is 
known only by its Greek name Hecatompylos (“ The Hundred- 
gated ’’) from the many roads which met there (Polyb. x. 38), 
and was, according to Appian, founded by Seleucus I. (cf. Curtius 
vii. 3). In 208 many Greek inhabitants arc found in the towns of 
Parthia and Ilyrcania (Polyb. x. 31, ii). 

When about 255 b.c. Dioilolus had made him.self king of 
Bactria {q.v.) and tried to expand his dominions, the chieftain 
of a tribe of Iranian nomads (Dalian Scylhs) cast of the ('aspian, 
the Parni or Ap.ami, who bore the Persian name Arsaces, fled 
before him into Parthia.^ Here the satrap Andragoras appears 
to have shaken oil the Scleucid supremacy, as he struck gold and 
silver coins in his own name, on which he wears the diadem, 
although not the royal title (Gardner, Nmiisnt. Chronicle, 1879- 
j 88 i ). In Justin xii. 4, 12, Andragoras is wrongly made sjitrap 
of Alexander, of Persian origin, and ancestor of Arsaces. 1 le wa.s 
slain by Arsaces (Justin xli. 4), who occupied Parthia and became 
the founder of the Parthian kingdom. The date 248 b.c, given 
by the list of the Olympionicac in Euseb. Chron, i. 207, and in 
his Canon, ii. 120 (cf, Appian, Syr. 65; Justin, xli. 4, gives 
wrongly 256 b.c.), is confirmed by numerou.s Babylonian tablets 
dated simultaneously from the Seleucid and Arsacid eras (cf.- 
Mahler, in Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlands, 
T90T, XV. 57 sqq.; Lehmann Haupt in Beilrage zur alien 
Geschichte, 1905, v. 128 S(|q.). The origin and early history of 
the Parthian kingdom, of which we pt)ssess only very scanty 
information, is surrounded by fabulous legends, narrated by 
Arrian in his Pacthica (preserved in Photius, cod. 58, and Syn- 
cellus, p. 539 seq.). Here Arsaces and his brother Tiridates 
are derived from the royal house of the Acliucmcnids, pro- 
bably from Artaxerxes II.; the young Tiridates is insulted 
by the prefect Agathoclcs or Phcveclcs; in revenge Uie brothers 
with five companions (corresponding to the seven Persians 
of Darius) slay him, and Arsaces becomes king. He is killed 
after two years and succeeded by his brother Tiridates, 
who reigns 37 years. There is scarcely anytliing historical 
in this account, perhaps not even the name Tiridates, for, 
according to the older tradition, Arsaces himself ruled for 
many years. The troubles of the Seleucid empire, and the war 
of Seleucus II. against Ptolemy HI. and his ow-n brother .\nti(>- 
chus Hicrax, enabled liim not only to maintain himself in Parthia, 
but also to conquer Hyrcania; but he was constantly threatened 
by Diodotus of Bactria (Justin xli. 4). When, about 238 b.c., 
Seleucus II. was able to marc'h into the cast, Arsaces fled to the 
nomadic tribe of the A.spasiacae (Strabo xi. 513; cf. Polyb. x. 
48). But Sclcucus was soon recalled by a rebellion in Syria, and 
Arsaces returned victorious to Parthia ; ** the day of this victory 
is celebrated by the Parthians as the beginning of their inde- 
pendence ” (Justin xli. 4). Arsaces was proclaimed king at 
Asaak in the district of Astauene, now Kuchan in the upper Atrck 
(Attnick) valley (Isidor.Charac.),and built his residence Dara on 
a rock in a fertile valley in Apavarktikene (Justin xli. 5; Plin. 
vi. 46), now Kelat still farther eastward ; the centre of his power 
evidently lay on the borders of eastern Khorasan and the Tura- 
nian desert. The principal institutions of the Parthian kingdom 
’ Strabo xi. 515 ; cf. Justin xli. 4; the Pami are s.aitl by Stnibo 
[ibid.] to have immigrated from southern Russia, a tradition wrongly 
transferred to the Parthians themselves by Justin xli. 1, and Arrian 
ap. Phot. cod. 58. 
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■were treated 'by Kim (cf. Justin xli. 2). The Scythian •nomads 
became the ruling race; they were invested with large landed 
property, and formed the council of the king, who appointed tlic 
successor. They were archers fighting on horseback, and in their 
cavalry consisted the strength of the Parthian army j the infantiy' 
were mostly slaves, bought and trained for military sen icc, like 
the janissaries and niamelukes. But these Scythians soon 
amalgamated with the Parthian peasants. They adopted the 
Iranian religion of Zoroaster (in the royal town Asauk an etei-iud 
fire was maintained), and “ their language was a mixture of 
Scythian and Median ” (/.^. Iranian). 'I'herefore their languii^' 
and writing are called by the later Persians “ Pchlevi,*' i.e. 
Parthian (Pchicvi is the modern form of Parihawa) and the 
magnates themselves Pehlevans, i,e. “ Partliians,” a term 
transferred by Firdousi to the hert)es of the old Iranian legend. 
But the Arsacid kingdom never was a truly national state; uith 
the Scythian and Parthian elements were united some elements 
of Greek rivilization. The successors of Arsaces I. even founded 
some Greek towns, and when they had conquered Babylonia 
and Mesopotamia they all adopted the epithet “ Philhcllen.'’ 

To Arsaccs I. probably belong the earliest Parthian coins; the 
oldest simply bear the name Arsaccs; others, evidently struck 
after the coronation in Asauk, have the n)yal title (fiairtXto>^ 
'Afio-uKov). The reverse shows the seated archer, or occasionally 
an elephant; the head of the king is beardless and wears a helmet 
and a diadem; only from the third or fourth king they begin to 
wear a beard after the Iranian fashion. In honour of the founder 
of the dynasty all his successors, when they came to the throne, 
adopted his name and officially (e.g. on the coins) are almost 
always called Arsaccs, whereas the historians generally use their 
individual names. 

Of tlte successors of Arsaces I. we know very little. His son, 
Arsaces II., was attacked by Antiochus II f., the Great, in aoy, 
who conquered the Parthian and Hyrcanian towns but at la.st 
granted a peace. The next king, whom Justin calls Priapatius, 
ruled 15 years (about 190-175); his successor, Phraates I., 
subjected the mountainous tribe of the Mardi (in the Elburz). 
He died early, and was succeeded not by one of his sons but 
by his brother, Mithradates I., who became the founder of tlie 
Parthian empire. Mithradates I. (c. 170-138) had to fight hard 
with the Greeks of Bactria, especially with Eucratidcs (^.v.); at 
last he was able to conquer a great part of eastern Iran. Soon 
after the death of Antiochus IV. Epiphanes (163) he conquered 
Media, where he refounded the town of Rhagac(Rai near Teheran) 
under the name of Ansacia; and about 141 he invaded Babylonia. 
He and his son Phraates II. defeated the attempts of Demetrius 
II. (139) and Antiochus VII. (129) to regain the eastern provinces, 
and extended the Arsacid dominion to the Euphrates. 

For the later history of the Parthian empire reference should 
be made to Persia : Ancient History, and biographical articles on 
the kings. The following is a list of the kings, as far as it is 
possible to establish their succession. 

The names of pretenders not generally acknowledged are put 
in brackets. 


Arsaccs I. , . . 

. 248-c. 21 1 

Vonones I. , , 

. . 8-11 

(perhaps Tiriclates I.) 

Artabanu.s H.. . 

. r. 10-40 

Arsaces 11 . . ‘ . 

. 0 . 211-190 

(Tiridatc'S 111 .. 

. . . 3 (.) 

Priapatius . . 

, c. 190-175 

(Cinnamus . . 

• . • 3 ») 

Phraalc'S I. 

. c. 175-170 

(Vardanc.s I. . . 

• • 40-45) 

Mithradates I. . 

. c. 170-138 

Gotarzesi . • • 

. . 40-51 

Phraates 11 . . . 

. c. 138-127 

Vonones 11. . « 

• . .51 

Artabanus 1 . . . 

, c. 127-134 

Voluguescs 1 . . . 

. . 5»-77 

Mithradates II. tlic 


(Vardanes II. . . 

• • - 55 ) 

Great 

. c. 124-S8' 

Vologacscs II. . 7 

7-79; 111-147 

SanatruccsT. , . 

. . 7 <^- 7 o 

PacoTos . . « 

. 78-t'. 105 

Phraates HI. . . 

. . 70-57 

(Artabivnus HI. . 

, , 80-81 ) 

Orodos I. 

• • 57-37 

Osroes 

. 106-129 

^litliradates HI.. 

. . 57-54) 

(Mithradates IV. 

and Ids son 

Phraates IV. . 

• • 37-2 

Sanatruccs II., 

115; Partha- 

(Tiridates It. . , ; 

32-31 and 26) 

masputes, nO-117; and other 

Phraates V. (Phraa- 


pretcaiders.) 


.tace«) . . * 

2 B.C-A.C. 5 

Mithradates V, • 

. «. 129-147 

Grades II.. . 

. A.D. 5-7 

Vologaeses HI. . 

. 147-191 


^ The names of the following kings are not known; that one of 
tfeem was called Artabanus II. Is ^uitc conjoctdral. 
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Vologaeses IV. • . . igi-209 Artabanus IV. . . 209-239 

(Vologacscs V. . . 309-f. 222) 

Authorities. — Persian traiUtion knows very little .alxiut ihv 
ArsachLs, who by it arc calk'd Ashkanians (from Ashak, the modern 
forn. of Arsaces.) Of modern works on the history of the Parthian', 
(besides the numismatic Uler.ilure) the most important uro : C. 
Uawhnson, The Sixth Oritntal Monarchv (i*S73), and A. von 
Guischinid. Geuhichte Irans unil seine Nachhaelander von Atexandtr 
d. (Jr. bis cum Vnter^an'i der Ar^aciden (iftSS). 

The principal works on the Arsacid coinage are (after the earlier 
publications of I^ongp^riur, 1 ’roki.sch-Ostan, &c.) : Percy Gardner, 
7 he Tarlhian Coinage (Lomion, 187;), and especially W. Wroth, Cata- 
logue of the Coins of Parthin in the British Aluseum (London, 1903), 
who carclully revised (he statements of his pridecessors. Cf. aiso 
IVlrowicz, Arsaiidenmtimen (Vienna. 1904), and Allottedc la Fnye, 
“ Cl.isscnuntdes monnaies arsacides/' in lievue mimismatique (1904), 
4th .series, vol. v'iii. (JiD. M.) 

PAHTICK (formerly Perdye or PerlhicJt), a municipal and police 
burgh of the parish of Govan, Lanarkshire, Scotland. Pop. 
(1891), 36,538; (looi), 54,298. It lies on tli« north bank of the 
riyde, and is continuous with Glasgow, from which it is separated 
by the Kelvin, and of which it is a large and wealthy residential 
suburb. Shipbuilding yards arc situated in the burgh, which 
has also industries ot paper-staining, flour-milling, hydraulic- 
nuichinc making, weighing-machine making, brass-founding and 
galvanizing. I'he tradition is that the flour-mills ond granaries 
— the Bunhonse Mills— as they are called locally, were given by 
the Regent Moray to the bakers of Glasgow for their public 
spirit in supplying his army with bread at the battle of Langsidc 
in 1568. Victoria Park contains a grove of fossil trees which 
were discovered in a quarry. The town forms the greater part 
of the Purtick division of Lanarkshire, which returns one member 
to Parliament. Though it remained a village till the middle ol 
the 19th century, it i.s an ancient place. Morken, the Pictish 
king who persciuted St Kentigorn, is believed to have dwTlt here 
and, in 1136, David 1 . gave the lands of Purtick to tlie sec ol 
Glasgow. The bishop’s palace stood by the side of the Kelvin, 
and was occupied — or a mansion erected for him on its site — by 
George Hutcheson (1580-1639), founder of the Hutcheson 
Hospital in the city. 

PARTISAN) or Bartizan, (i) A thoroughgoing “ party ” man 
or adherent, usually in a depreciatory sense of one who puts bis 
party before principles ; (2) an irregular combatant or guerrilla 
soldier; (3) a wcujion with a long shaft and a broad bladcd head, 
of a type intermediate between the spear and the Ixalberd (y.v.). 
In senses (1) and (2) the word is derived through the Fr. from 
Ilal. -partigimw, from parleggiare, to share, lake part in, Lat. 
pars, part. The name for the weapon has also been attributed tc 
the .same origin, as being tliat used by “ partisans,” but there is 
no historical evidence for this. I'hc form which the word now 
take.s in French, pertuisane, has given rise to a connexion with 
pertuis, hole; Uit. pertnsns, pertundere, to strike through. But 
the most probable derivation is from the Teutonic parta, barta. 
axe, wliich forms the last part of “ halberd.” 

PARTITION, in law, tlie division between several persons ol 
land or goods belonging to them as co-proprietors. It was a 
maxim of Roman law, followed in modern systems, that in 
commtmione vd socictate nemo potest invitus detinen. Partition 
was cither voluntary or was obtained by the actio commum 
dividendo. In English law the term partition applies only to tlie 
division of lands, tenements and hereditaments, or of chattels 
real between co-parccncrs, joint tenants or tenants in common. 
It is to be noticed that not all hereditaments are capable of 
partition. There can be no partition of homage, fealty, or 
common of turbary, or of an inheritance of dignity, such as a 
peerage. Partition is cither voluntary or compulsory. Volun- 
lar>' partition is effected by mutual conveyances, and can only 
be made where all parties are sui juris. Since the Real Property 
Act 1845, § 3, it must be made by deed, except in the case ot 
copyholds. Compulsory partition is effected by private act of 
pariiament, by judicial process, or through the inclosure com- 
missioners. At I'ommon law none but co-parceners were entitled 
to partition against the will of the rest of the proprietors, but 
the acts of 31 Hen. VIII. c. 1 and 32 Hen. VIII. c. 32 gave a 
compulsory process to joint tenants and tenants in common 
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freeholds, whether in possession or in reversion, by means of the 
wit of partition. In the reign of Elizabeth the court of chancery 
began to assume jurisdiction jo partition, and the writ of partition, 
after gradually becoming obsolete, was finally abolished b}' the 
Real Property Limitation Act 1833. The court of chancery 
could not decree partition of copyholds until the passing of the 
Copyholds Act 1841. This act was repealed by the Copyholds Act 
1894, which empowers the alienation of ancient tenements with 
tlie licence of the lord. By the Judicature Act 1873, § 34, 
partition is one of the matters specially assigned to the chancery 
division. An order for partition is a matter of right, subject to 
&.e discretion vested in the court by the Partition Act 1868 
(amended by the Partition Act 1876). By § 3 of the act of 1868 
the court may, on tlic request of a party interested, direct a sale 
instead of a partition, if a sale would be more beneficial than a 
partition. By .5; 12 a county court has jurisdiction in partition 
where the property does not exceed £500 in value. Under the 
powers of the Inclosure Act 1845, and the acts amending it, the 
inclosure commissioners have power of enforcing compulsor>’^ 
partition among the joint owners of any inclosed lands. An 
order of the inclosure commissioners or a private act vests tlie 
legal estate, as did also the old writ of partition. But an order of 
the chancery division only declares the rights, and requires to be 
perfected by mutual conveyances so as to pass the legal estate. 
Where, however, all the parties are not stii juris, the court may 
make a vesting order under the powers of the Trustee Act 1850, 
§ 30- 

Partition is not a technical term of Scots law. In Scotlan'l 
division of common property is effected either extra judicially, or 
by .iclion of dt’cliirator and division or division and sale in Iho 
court of session, or (to a limited extent) in the sheriff courts. Highls 
of common arc not divisibl*! in English law without an act of parlia- 
ment or a <locree of tlie mclosure commissioners, but in Scotland 
the act of 1O95, c. 38, made all commontievs, except tliosc belonging 
to the king or royal burghs, divisible, on the application of any 
having interct,t, by action in the court of session. By the Sheritf 
Courts (Scotland) Act 1877, § 8, the action for division of common 
property or commonty is competent in the shcrill court, when the 
subject in dispute does not exceed in value ^50 by the year, or ;^iooo 
value. Kunrig lands, except when lx‘longmg to corporations, were 
made divisible by the act of 1695, c. 23. A decree of division of 
commonty, common property, or nmrig lanils luw the effect of a 
conveyance by the joint jinipriclors to the several participants 
(Conveyancing [Scotland] Act 1874, § 3.5)* 

In the Uniteil Slates, " it is jjresumcd," says Chancellor Kent, 
(4 Cotnm., Icct. Ixiv.), " that the English statutes of 31 & 32 Henry 
VIII. have been generally rc-cnacted and adopted, and jirobably 
with increased facilities lor jiartition.” In a large majority of tlie 
.states, partition may be made by a summary method of petition to 
the courts of common law. In the other states the courts of equity 
have exclusive jurisdiction. As between heirs and devisees the jiro- 
Imte courts m.ay in some states award partition. The various state 
law.s with regard to partition will be found in Washburn, Rea! 
Property, bk. i. cli. .xiii., § 7. 

PARTNERSHIP (earlier forms, paricner, parcener, from Late 
Lat. partionarius for parlitionarius, from partitio, sharing, 
pars, part), in general, the voluntary association of two or 
more persons for the purpose of gain, or sharing in the work 
and profits of any enterprise. This general definition, however, 
requires to be further restricted, in law, according to the 
account given below. 

The partnership of modern legal sy.stcms is based upon the 
socielas of Roman law. Societas was either universorum bonorum, 
a complete communion of property; negotiaiionis alicujus, 
for the purpose of a single transaction; vectigalis, for the 
collection of taxes ; or rei unius, joint ownership of a particular 
thing. The prevailing form wa.s societas universorum quae ex 
quaesln veniunt, or trade partner.slup, from which all that did 
not come under the head of trade profit (quaestus) was excluded. 
This kind of societas was presumed to be contemplated in the 
absence of proof that any other kind was intended. Societas 
was a consensual contract, and rested nominally on the consent 
of the parties — really, no doubt (though this was not in terms 
acknowledged by the Roman jurists), on the fact of valuable 
<:onsid<;ration moving from each partner. No formalities 
were necessary for the constitution of a societas. Either 
property or labour must be contributed by the socius', if one 


party contributed neither property nor labour, or if one 
partner was to share in the loss but not in the profit {leonina 
socielas), there was no true societas. Societas was dissolved 
on grounds substantially the same as those of English law 
(see below). The only ground peculiar to Roman law was 
change of status {capitis deminutio). Most of the Roman law 
on the subject of societas is contained in Dig. xvii. tit. 2, Pro 
socio. 

Though the English law of partnership is based upon Roman 
law, there are several matters in which the two systems differ. 

(1) T'here was no limit to the number of partners in Roman law. 

(2) In societas one partner could generally bind anoUier only 
by express mandatuni', one partner was not regarded as the 
implied agent of the others. (3) The debts of a societas were 
apparently joint, and not joint and several. (4) The heres 
of a deceased partner could not succeed to the rights of the 
deceased, even by express stipulation. There is no such dis- 
ability in England. (5) In actions between partners in Roman 
law, the beneficium compelentiae applied — that is, the privilege 
of l^ing condemned only in such an amount as the partner 
could pay without being reduced to destitution. (6). The 
Roman partner was in some respects more strictly bound 
by his fiduciary position than is the English partner. For 
instance, a Roman partner could not retire in order to enjoy 
alone a gain which he knew was awaiting him. (7) There was 
no special tribunal to which matters arising out of societas 
were referred. 

Previous to the Partnership Act 1890 the English law of 
partnership was to be found only in legal decisions and in 
textbooks. It was mostly the result of judge-made law, and 
as distinguished from the law of joint stock companies was 
affected by comparatively few acts of parliament. 

In 1890 the Partnership Act of that year was passed to declare 
and amend the law of partnership; the act came into operation 
on the ist of January 1891. With one important exception 
(§ 23), it applies to the whole United Kingdom. It is not a 
complete code of partnership Inw; it contains no provisions 
regulating the administration of partnership assets in the event 
of death or bankruptcy, and i.s silent on the suliject of goodwill. 
The existing rules of equity and common law continue in force, 
except so far its they are inconsistent witli the express provisions 
of the act. Indeed, the act of 1890 has to be read in the 
light of the decisions which have built up these rules. 
On all points specifically dealt with by the act it is now the 
one binding authority. The act has made no important changes 
in the law, except in respect of the mode of making a 
partner’s share of the partnership assets available for pay- 
ment of his separate debts. This change does not affect 
Scotland. The act is divided into the four main divisions 
mentioned below, 

I. Nature of Partnership . — Partnership is defined to be the 
“ relation which subsists between persons carrying on a business 
in common with a view of profit.” From this definition 
corporations and companies, such as joint-stock companies 
and <‘ost-^qk niining companies, which differ from ordinary 
partnerships in mAny important respects, are expressly excluded. 
The act also contains several subsidiary rules for determining 
the existence of a partnership. These rules arc of' a fragmentary 
nature, and (or the most part are expressed iii a negative form; 
they have not introduced any change in the law. Co-ownersh 4 > 
of property does not of itself create a partnership, nor does 
the sharing of gross returns. The sharing of |3rofit.s, though 
not of itself suflicient to create a partnershy:), is prima facie 
evidence of one. This means that if all that is known is that 
two persons are sharing profits, the inferenoe is^that such persons 
are partners; but if the participation in* profits is only one 
amongst other circumstances, all the circumstances must be 
considered, and the participation in profits must not be treated 
as rai.sing*a presumption of partnership, which has to be rebutted. 
To illustrate' the rule that persons may share profits without 
being partners, the act gives statutory expression to the decision 
in Cox Vi Hickman (i860, 8 H.L.C.^ 268^ viz, that the receipt 
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by a person of a debt or other fixed sum by instalments, or 
otherwise, out of the accruing profits of a business does not of 
itself make him a partner; and it re-enacts with some slight 
modification the repealed provisions of Uovill’s Act (28 & 29 
Viet. c. 86), which was passed to remove certain difllculties 
arising from the decision in Cox v. Hickman, Whenever the 
question of partnership or no partnership arises, it must not 
be forgotten (though this is not stated in the act) that partner- 
ship is a relation arising out of a contract; regaal must be paid 
to the true contract and intention of the parties as appearing 
from the whole facts of the case. If a partnership be the 
legal consequence of the true agreement, the parties thereto 
will be partners, though they may have intended to avoid 
this consequence {Adam v. Neiobigging, 1888, L.R. 13 App. 
Cas. 315). Partners are called collectively a “firm”; the 
name under which they carry on business is called the firm 
name. Under English law the firm is not a corporation, nor 
is it recognized as distinct from the members composing it; 
any change amongst them destroys the identity of the firm. 
In Scotland a firm is a legal person distinct from its members, 
but each partner can be (ompelled to pay its debts. 

At common law there is no limit to the number of partners, 
but by the Companies Act 1862 (25 & 26 Viet. c. 89, § 4), not 
more than ten persons can carry on the businc.ss of bankr'rs, 
and not more than twenty any other busine.ss, unless (with 
some exceptions) they conform to the provisions of the act. 
(See Company, and also Limited Partnerships lielow.) 

II. Relations of Partners to Persons dealing with them . — 
Every partner is an agent of the firm and of his co-partners 
for the purpose of the partnership business; if a partner does 
an act for carrying on the partnership business in the usual 
way in which businesses of a like kind are carried on — in other 
words, if he acts within his apparent authority — he thereby 
prima facie binds his firm. The partners may by agreement 
between themselves restrict the power of any of their number 
to bind the firm. If there be such an agreement, no act done 
in contravention of it is binding on the firm with respect to 
persons who have notice of the agreement. Such an agreement 
does not affect persons who have no notice of it, unless indeed 
they do not know or believe the person with whom they are 
dealing to be a partner; in that rase he has neither real, mir, 
so far as they are ctmeerned, apparent authority to bind his 
firm, and his firm will not be bound. If a partner does an 
act, e.g. pledges the credit of the firm, for a purpose apparently 
not connected with the firm’s ordinary course of business, he 
is not acting in pursuance of his apparent authority, and what- 
ever liability he may personally incur, his partners will not be 
bound unlc.ss he had in fact authority from them. 

Apart from any general rule of law relating to the execution 
of deeds or negotiable instruments, a firm and all the partners 
will be bound by any act relating to the business of the firm, and 
done in the firm name, or in any other manner showing an 
intention to bind the firm, by any person thereto authorized. 
An admission or representation by a partner, acting within 
his apparent authority, is evidence against his firm. Notice 
to an acting partner of any matter relating to the partnership 
affairs is, apart from fraud, notice to his firm. 

A firm is liable for loss or injury caused to any person not a 
partner, or for any penalty incurred by any wrongful act or 
omission of a partner acting in the ordinary course of the partner- 
ship business, or with the authority of his co-partners; the 
extent of the firm’s liability is the same as that of the individual 
partner. The firm is also liable to make good the loss (a) where 
one partner, acting within his apparent authority, receives 
money or property of a third person and misapplies it; and 
(b) where a firm in the course of its business receives money 
or property of a third person, and such money or 
property while in the custody of the firm is misapplied by a 
partner. It is not sufficient, in order to fix innocent partners 
with liability for the misapplication of money belonging to a 
third party, merely to show that such money was employed 
in the business of the partnership otherwise all the members 
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of a firm would in all cases be liable to those beneficially inU resi cd 
therein for trust money improperly employed in this mannei by 
one partner. This is not the case. To fix the other partners 
with liability, notice of the breach of trust must be brought 
home to them individually. 

The liability of partners for the debts and obligations of their 
firm arising ex contractu, is jomt, and in Scotland several also; 
the estate of a dccpa.sed partner is also severally liable in a due 
course of administration, but subject, in England or Ireland, 
to the prior payment of his separate debt. The liability of 
partners for the obligations of their firm arising ex delicto, is 
joint and several. 

The authority of a partner to bind his co-partners commences 
with the partnership. A person therefore who enters into a 
partnership docs not thereby become liable to the creditors of 
his partners for anything done before he became a partner. 
But a partner who retires from a firm does not thereby cease to 
be liable for debt.*! or ( bligations incurred before his retirement. 
He may be discharged from existing liabilities by an agreement 
to that effect between himself and the members of the firm ns 
newly constituted and the creditors. This agreement may be 
either expres.s or inferred as a fact from the course of dealing 
between the creditors and the new firm. The other w'ays in 
which a partner may be freed from partnership liabilities incurred 
before his retirement are not peculiar to partnership liabilities, 
and are not therefore dealt with by the Partnership Act. 

A continuing guaranty given to a firm, or in respect of the 
transactions of a firm, is, in the absence of agreement to the 
contrary, revoked as to the future by a change in the firm. 
The reason is that such a change destroys its identity. 

Any person, not a partner in the firm, who represents himself 
(or, as the phrase is, “ holds himself out ”), or knowingly 
suffers himself to be represented, as a partner, is liable as a 
partner to any person who has given credit to the firm on 
the faith of the representation. The representation may be 
by words spoken or written, or by conduct. The liability will 
attach, although the person who makes the representation does 
not know that the person who has acted on it knew of it. 
The continued use of a deceased partner’s name does not impose 
liability on his estate, 

III. Relations of Partners to one another. — The mutual rights 
and duties of partners depend upon the agreement between 
them. Many of these rights and duties are stated in the Part- 
nership Act; but, whether stated in the act or ascertained 
by agreement, they may be varied by the consent of all the 
partners; such consent may be express or inferred from conduct. 
Subject to any agreement, p.artners share equally in the capital 
and profits of their business, and must contribute equally to 
losse.s, whether of capital or otherwi.se; they are entitled to 
be indemnified by their firm against liabilities incurred in the 
proper and ordinary conduct of the partnership business, and 
for anything necessarily done for its preservation; they arc 
entitled to interest at 5 % on their advances to the firm, but not 
on their capital. Every partner may take part in the manage- 
ment of the partnership business, but no partner is entitled to 
remuneration for so doing. The majority can bind the minority 
in ordinary matters connected with the partnen^hip bu.siness, 
but cannot change its nature nor expel a partner, unless expressly 
authorized so to do. No partner may be introduced into the 
firm without the consent of all the partners. The partnership 
books must be kept at the principal place of business, and every 
partner may inspect and copy them. Partners must render 
to each other true accounts and full information of all things 
affecting the partnership. A partner may not make use of 
anything belonging to his firm for his private purposes, nor may 
he compete with it in business. If he docs so he must 
account to his firm for any profit he may make. 

Partners may agree what shall and what shall not be part- 
nership property, and can by agreement convert partnership 
property into the separate property of the individual partners, 
and vice versa; Subject to any such agreement, all property 
originally brought into the partnership stock, or acquired on 

XX. 28a 
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account of the firm or for the purposes end in the course of its 
business^ is declared by the atl to be partnership propertv. 
Property bought with money of the firm is prima facie bought 
on account of the firm. Partnership property must be applied 
exclusively for partnership purposes and in accordance with 
the partnership agreement, (o-owners of land may be partners 
in the profits of the land without the land being partnersliip 
property; if such co-owners purchase other lanck out of the 
profits, these land.s will also Ik long to them (in the absence of 
any agreement to the contrary^ as co-owners and not as partners. 
'ITte legal estate in partnership land devolves according to the 
general law, but in trust for the persons beneficially interested 
therein. As between partners, and as between the heirs of a 
deceased partner and his executors or administrators, such 
land is treated as jjersonal or movable estate, unless a contrary 
intention appears. 

When no li.xcd term has been agreed upon for the duration 
of the partnership, it is at will, and may be determined by 
notice at any time by any partner. If a partnership for a fixed 
term is continued after the term has expired without any 
express new agreement, the rights and duties of the partners 
remain as before, so far as they are consistent with a partnership 
at will. 

A partner may assign his share in the partnership either abso- 
lutely or by way of mortgage. The lusaignee does not become 
a partner; during the continuance of the partnership lie has 
the right to receive the share of profits to which his assignor 
would have been entitled, but he has no right to interfere in 
the partnership business, or to rw]uire any accounts of the 
partner.'-hip transactions, or to in.^pcct the partnership books. 
On a dissolution he is entitled to receive the share of the part- 
nership assets to which his as.signor is entitled as between 
himself and his partners, and for tliis purpose to an account 
as from the date of dissolution. 

Since the act came into operation no writ of execution may 
issue in England or Ireland against ary partnership property, 
except on a judgment aguiast the firm. If in either of these 
countries a judgment creditor of a partner wi.shes to enforce 
his judgment against that partner’s share in the partnership, 
he must obtain an order of court charging such share with 
payment of his debt and interest. Tlie court may appoint a 
receiver of the partner’s share, and may order a sale of such share. 
If a sale be ordered the other partners may buy the share; they 
may also at any time redeem the charge. The mode of making 
a partner’s sliare liable for his separate debts in Scotland has 
not been altered by the act. 

IV. Dissolution of Partnfrship . — A partnership for a fixed 
term, or for a single adventure, is dissolved by the expiration 
of the term or the termination of the adventure. A partnership 
for an undefined time is dissolved by notice of dissolution, 
w'hich may be given at any time by any partner. The death or 
bankruptcy of any partner dissolves the partnership as between 
all its members. If a partner suffers his share in the partner- 
ship to be charged under the act for his separate <lebts, his 
partners may dissolve the partnership. The foregoing rules are 
subject to any agreement there may be between the partners. 
A partnership is in every case dissolved by any event which 
makes the partnership or its busine.ss unlawful. The court 
may order a dissolution in any of the following cases, vi/.. : 
When a partner is found lunatic or is of permanently unsound 
mind, or otherwise permanently incapable of performing his 
duties as a partner; when a partner has been guilty of conduct 
calculated to injure the partnership business, or wilfully or 
persistently breaJes the partnership agreement, or so conducts 
himself in partnership matters that it is not reasonably practic- 
able for his partners to carry on business with him; when the 
partnership can only be carried on at a loss; and lastly, whenever 
a dissolution appears to the court to be just and equitable. 
The act is silent as to the effect of the assignment by a partner 
of his share in the partnership as a cause of dissolution ; probably 
it is now no more than a circumstance enabling the court, if it 
thinks fit, to grant a dissolution on the ground that it is just 


and equitable to do so. A dissolution usually is not complete 
as against persons who are not partners, until notice of it has 
been given; until then such persons may treat all apparent 
partners as still members of the firm. Consequently, if notice 
is not given when it is necessary, a pivrtner may be made 
liable fur partnership debts contracted after he ceased to be 
a partner. Notice is not necessary to protect the estate of a 
dead or banknipt partner from partnership debts contracted 
after his deutli or bankruptcy; nor is notice necessary when a 
person not known to be a partner leaves a firm. If a person 
not generally known to be a partner is known to be so to cer- 
tain individuals, notice must be given to them. Notice in the 
Gazette is sufficient as regards all persons w’ho were not previously 
customers of the firm; notice in fact must be given to old 
customers. On a dissolution, or the retirement of a partner, 
any partner may notify the fact and require his co-partners to 
concur in doing so. 

After a dissolution, the authority of each partner (unless 
he be a bankrupt) to bind the firm, and the other rights and 
obligations of the partners, continue so far as may be nece.ssary 
to wind up tlie partnership affairs and to complete unfinished 
transactions. The partners arc entitled to have the partnership 
property applied in payment of the debts of the firm, and to 
have any surplus divided between them. Before a partner can 
receive any ixxrt of the surplus, he must make good wiiatever 
may l)e due from him as a partner to the firm. To enforce 
these rights, any partner or his represenUitives may apply to 
the court to wind up the partnership business. It was well 
established before the act, and is still few, that in the absence 
of .special agreement the right of each partner is to have the 
partnership property — including the goodwill of its business, if 
it be saleable — realized by a sale, llie value of the goodwill 
depends largely on the right of the seller to compete with the 
pun haser after the sale. The act makes no mention of goodwill, 
but the rights of a seller in this respect were fully discussed m 
the House of Lords in Trego v. flunl (L.R. 1896, App. Cas. 7). 
Tn the absence of special agreement, the seller may set up 
bu.sincss in competition with, and in the immediate neigh- 
bourhoo<l of, the purchaser, and advertise his business and 
deal with his former customers, but may not represnit himself 
as carrying on his former business, nor canvass his former 
customers. 'Hie purchaser may advertise himself as carrying 
on the former business, canvass its customers, and trade under 
the old name, unless that name is or contains the name of the 
vendor, and fhc punhascr by using it witliout qualification 
would expose the vendor to the liability of being sued as a 
* partner in the business. If, on a dissolution or change in tire 
constitution df a firm, the goodwill belongs mider the partner- 
ship agreement exclusively to one or more of the partners, the 
partner who is entitled to the goodwill has the rights of a 
seller, and those to ’vVhom the goodwill does not belong have 
the rights of a purchaser. 

When a partner has paid a premium on entering into a 
partnership for a fixed term, and the partnership is determined 
before the expiration of fhc term, the court may, exerpt in 
•certain cases, order a return of the prehiium or of some part 
of it. In the absence of fraud or misrepresentation, the court 
cannot make such an order When the partnership Wiis at 
or, being for a fixed term, has been terminated by death or 
by reason of the misconduct of the partner who paid the 
premium ; nor can it do so If terms df dissolution have been 
agreed upon, and the agreement makes no provision for the 
return of premium. 

When a person is induced by the fraud or misrepresentation 
of others to become a partner with them, the court will rescind 
the contract at his instance (Adam v. Newbigging, 1888, It, 
13 App. Cas. 308). Inasmuch as such a person is under the 
same liability to third parties for liabilities of the firm incurred 
before rescission as he would have been under had the-contract 
been valid, he is entitled on the rescission to be indemnified 
by the person guilty, of the fraud or making the representation 
against these Irabilities, He is also entitled, without prejudice 
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to any other ri^s, to receive out of the surplus assets of 
the partnership, after satisfying the partnership liabilities, 
any money be may have paid as a premium or contributed as 
capital, and to stand in the place of the creditors of the firm 
for any payments made by him in respect of the partnership 
liabilities. 

If a partner ceases to be a member of a firm, and his former 
partners continue to carry on business with the partnership 
assets without any final settlement of accounts, he, or, if he 
be dead, his estate, is, in the absence of agreement, entitled to 
such part of the subsequent profits as can be attributed to 
the use of his share of the partnership assets, or, if he or his 
representatives prefer it, to interest at 5 % on the amount of 
his share. If his former partners have by agreement an option 
to purchase his share, and exercise the option and comply with 
its terms, he is not entitled to any further or other share in 
profits than that given him by the agreement. If, however, 
his former partners, assuming to exercise such an option, do not 
comply with its terms, they are liable to account for .subsequent 
profits or interest to the extent mentioned above. Subject to 
any agreement between the partners, the amount due from the 
surviving or continuing partners to an outgoing partner, or tlie 
representatives of a deceased partner in respet't of his share in 
the partnership, is a debt accruing at the date of the dissolution 
m death. 

In the absence of any special agreement on a final settlement 
of accounts between partners, losses (including losses of capital) 
are paid first out of profits, next out of capital, and lastly by 
the partners in the proportions in whi<'h they share profits. 
The assets of the firm, including all sums ('ontributed to make 
up losses of capital, are apj|)lied In paying the debts and liabilities 
Of the firm to persons who are not partners ; then in paying to 
each partner ratcably what is due from the firm to him, first 
for advances and next in respect of capital; and the ultimate 
residue (if any) is divisible among the partners in the proportion 
in which profits are divi.s'ble. 

Limited Partfterships,— In the law of partnership as set ont 
above, the Limited Partnership Act iqoy introduced a con- 
siderable innovation. By that act powTr was given to form 
limited partner.ships, like tlte French sociMe en cmnmandilt— 
that is, a partner^iip consisting not only of general partners, 
but of otlrers whose liability is limited to the amount contributed 
to the concern. Such a limited partnership must not consist, 
in the case of a partnership carrying on the business of banking, 
of more than ten persons, and in the case of any other partner- 
sli'ip of more than twenty peT.sons. There must be one or more 
persons called general partners who are liable for all the 
debts and obligittioTK of the firm, and limited partners, who on 
entering into partnership contribute a certain sum or property 
valued at a stated amount, beyond which they are not liable. 
Iviraited partners cannot withdraw or receive back any of their 
contribitions; any withdrawal brings liability for the debts 
and obligations of the firm up to the amount withdrawn. A 
body corporate may be a limited partner. No limited partner 
can take part in the management of a partnership business; 
if he docs so he becomes liable in the same way as a general 
partner, but he can at all times in.spect the book.s of the firm 
and examine into the state and prospects of the business. 
Ev^ limited partnership must be registered with the registrar 
of joittt-stock companies, and the following particulars must 
be given; {a) the firm name; (b) the general nature of the 
business; (c) the principal place of busancss; {d) the full name 
of each of the partners ; (e) the term, if any, for w’hich the part- 
nership is entered into and the date of its commen<-emcnt; 
(/) a statement that the partnership is limited, and the descrip- 
tion of every limited partner as such; (g) the sum contributed 
by each limited partner, and whether paid in cash or how 
otherwise. If any change occurs in these particulars, a statement 
signed by the firm and specifying the nature of the change, 
must be sent within seven days to the registrar. An advertise- 
ment must also be inserted in the gazette of any arrangement 
by whieh a general partner becomes a limited partner or under 


which the share of a limited partner is assigned. Any person 
making a false return for the purpose of registration commits 
a misdemeanour and is liable to imprisonment with hard labour 
for a term not exceeding two years. The law of private part- 
nership applies to limited partners except where it is inconsistent 
with the express provisions of the Limited Partnership Act. 

S(*8 Sir Nallianicl [Lord] Liiicllry, A Treatise on the Law of Partner- 
ship (7th cd., London, igo^); Sir Erwlfnck Pollock, A Lh^est of 
the Law of Partnership, incorjporatin^ the Partnership Ait iSgo (8t^ 
etl., London, 1905): aLo article on " Partneri>lup " in the Encyclo- 
paedia of the Laws of England. 

Scots Za7».— The law of Scotland as to partnership s^Tees in 
the main with the law of England. The principal difference 
is that Scots law recognizes the firm as an entity distinct 
from the individuals composing it. The firm of the company 
is either proper or descriptive. A proper or personal firm is a 
firm designated by the name of one or moire of the partners.^ 
A descriptive firm does not introduce the name of any of the 
partners. The former may sue and be sued under the company 
name; the latter only with the addition of the names of three 
at least (if there arc so many) of the partners. A consequence 
of tlxis view of Uie c ompany as a separate person is that an action 
cannot be maintained against a partner personally without 
application to the company in the first instance, the individual 
partners being in the position of cautioners for the company 
rather than of principal debtors. The provisions of the Mercantile 
Law Amendment Act 1856 (19 & 20 VicT. c. 60, § 8), do not 
affect the case of partners. But, though the company must 
first be discussed, diligence must necessarily be directed against 
the individual partners. Heritable property cannot be held in 
the name of a firm ; it can only stand in the name of individual 
partners. Notice of the retirement of even a dormant partner 
is neces.sary. 'The law of Scotland draws a distinction between 
joint adventure and partnership. Joint adventure or joint 
trade is a partnership confined to a particular adventure or 
speculation, in which tlie partners, whether latent or unknown, 
use no firm or social name, and incur no responsibility beyond 
the limits of the adventure. In the rules applicable to cases 
of insolvency and bankruptcy of a compamy and partners, 
Scots law differs in several respects from English. 'Thus a 
company can be made bankrupt without the partners being 
made so as individuals. .\nd, when both company and partners 
are bankrupt, the company creditors are entitled to rank on 
the separate estates of the partners for the balance of their 
debts equally with the separate creditors. But in sequestration, 
by the Bankruptcy ScotJand Act 1856, 66, the creditor of a 

company, in claiming upon the se<|ue3trated estate of a partner* 
must deduct from the amount of his claim the value of hui 
right to draw payment from the company’s funds, and he is 
ranked as creditor only for the balance. (See Erskine's Inst4 
bk. iii. tit. iii.; Bell’s Cotnm. ii. 500-562; Bell’s Principles, 
§§350 '403) 

United Slates . — In the United States the English common law 
is the basis of the law. Most states have, however, their own 
special legislation on the subject. The law in the United States 
permits the existence . of limited partnerships, corresponding 
to the societes en commandite established in France by the 
ordinance of 1673, and those legalized in England under the 
act of 1907 (see above). 'The State of New York was the first 
to introiluce this kind of partnership by legislative enactment* 
The provisions of the New York Act have been followed by 
most of the other states. In many states there can be no limited 
partnerships in banking and insurance. In this form of part- 
nership one or more persons responsible in soHdo are associated 
with one or more dormant partners liable only to the extent 
of the funds supplied by them. In Louisiana .such partnerships 
are called partnerships in commendam (Civil Code, art. 2810). 

» In France, it is to be noted, the style of a firm innst contain no 
names other tluin those of actual partners. In Germany it must, 
upon the first constitution of the firm, contain the name of at least 
one actual partner, and must not contain the name of any oac who is 
not a partner; when once eslablishotl tlie style of the firm may bh 
continued notwithstanding changes. 
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In New York the responsible partners are called general partners, 
the others special partners. Such partnerships must, by the 
law of most states, be registered. In Louisiana universal 
p.irtner.ship.s (the societaies universorum bonorum of Roman law) 
jiuist be (Teali'd in writing and registered (Civil Code, art. 2800), 
In some states the English law as it stood before Cox v. Hickman 
is followed, and participation in profits is still regarded as the 
test of partnership, e.g. Leggett v. fiyde (58 New York Rep. 272). 
In some states nominal partners are not allowed. Thus in New 
York, where the words “ and ('ompany ” or “ and Co.*’ are used, 
tiuy must rcprcsfiit an actual partner or partners. A breach of 
this rule subjects offenders to penalties. In most states claims 
against the firm after the death of a partner must, in the first 
iiistanco, be made t(» the survivors. The creditors cannot, as in 
England, proceed directly against the representatives of the 
deceased. An ordinary partnership between miners for working 
a mine is not dissolved by the death of one of the partners, 
nor by the transfer by one of his interest in the concern. Contract 
is not deemed the basis of the relation between the partners, 
but rather a common property and co-operation in its exploita- 
tion (Parsons, Principles of Partnership, § 15)- A corporation 
cannot become a partner in any mercantile adventure, unless 
.specially authorized by charter or general statute. If it could, 
the management of its affairs would no longer be exclusively 
in the hands of its directors, to whom the law has entrusted it. 
Hence, corporations cannot associate for the formation of a 
“ trust ” to be managed by the associated partners. 

Sop 3 Kent’s Comm., loci. xJiii.; Story, On Partnership-, Bates, 
I aw of Partnership (1888); Burdick, Law of Partnership (1890)- 

PARTON, JAMES (1822-1891), American biographer, was 
born in Ciinterbur)'', England, on the 9th of February 1822. 
He was tulcen to the United States when he was five years old. 
Studied in New York City and ^Vhite Plains, New York, and 
was a schoolmaster in Philadelphia and then in New York. 
He removed (1875) fo Newburyport, Massachusetts, where he 
died on the 17th of October 1891 . Parton was the most popular 
biographer of his day in America. His most important books 
arc Life of Horace Grwlcy (1855), l.ife and Times of Aaron Burr 
(1857), Life of Andrew Jackson (1859-1860), Life and Times of 
B-njamin Franklin (1864), Life of Thomas Jefferson (1874), 
and Life of Voltaire (1881). Among his other publications 
are General Butler in New Orleans (1863), Famous Americans 
of Recent Times (1867), The People's Bonk of Biography (1868); 
Noted Women of Europe and America (1883), and Captains of 
IrJustry (two serie.s, 1884 and 1891), for young people. His 
first wife, Sara (1811-1872), si.ster of N. P. Willis, and widow of 
Charles H. EJdredge (d. 1846), attained ( onsidcrable popularity 
a.s a WTiter under the pen-name “ Fanny Fern ” (see James 
P.vrton’s Fanny Fern : a Memorial Volume, 1873). They 
were married in 1856. Her works include the novels, Ruth 
Hull (1854), rcmini-scent of her own life, and Rose Clark (1857); 
and several volumes of sketches and stories. In 1876 Parton 
married Ethel Eldredgc, his first wife’s daughter by her first 
husband. 

PARTONOPEUS DE BLOIS, hero of romance. The French 
romance of Partonopeus de Blois dates from the I3tlx century, 
and has been assigned, on the strength of an ambiguous passage 
in the prologue to his Vie stint Edmund le rei to Denis Piramus. 
The talc is, in its essence a variation of the legend of Cupid 
and Psycho. Partonopeus is represented as having lived in 
the days ot Clovi.s, king of France. He was seized while hunting 
iu the Ardennes, and c^airicd off to a mysterious castle, the 
iidtabitants of winch were imnsible. Melior, empress of Con- 
stantinople, came to him at night, stipulating that he must 
n >f attempt to see her for two years and a half. After successful 
li;hting against the “Saracens,” led by Sornegur, king of 
i-fcntnark, he returned to the castle, armed w'ith an enchanted 
lantern which broke the spell. The consequent misfortunes 
have a happy termination. The tale had a continuation giving 
the adventures of Fursin or Anselet, the nephew of Sornegur. 
The name of Partonopeus or Partonopex is generally assumed 
to be a corruption of Parthenopaeus one of the seven against 


Thebes. It has been suggested that the word might be derived 
from Partenay, a supposition coloured by the paints of similarity 
between this story and the legend of M 61 usine (see Jean d’Ajoias) 
attached to the house of Lusignan, as the lords of these two 
places were connected. 

Bibliograptiv. — T lu! French romance was edited by G. A. Crape- 
let, with an introduction by A. C. M. Robert, as Partonopeus do 
Blois (2 vols., 1834) : an English Partonope of Blois, by W. K. Buckley 
for the Roxbiirghe Club (London, 1862), ancl another fragment 
for the same Ic.-irncd society in 1H73; the German Parton opier und 
Melior of Konrad von Wiirzburg by K. Bartsch (Vienna, 1871) 
the Icelandic Partalbpa saga by O. Klockhoff m Upsala University 
Arssktifl lor 14587. Sec also H. L. Ward, Catalogue of Romances, 
(i. {>98, &c.) ; K. Kolbing, Die verschiedenen Gestaltungen der Parfono- 
pcHs-Sage, in German. Slud, (vol. ii., Vienna, 1875), in which the 
Icelandic version is compared with the Danish poem Persenober assd 
tlie Spanish ]>tose Historia del conde Parttnohles\ E. Pfeiffer, " Uber 
die IISS dcs Part, de Blois " m Stengel’s Ausg. in Abh. vom phil. 
(No. 25, Marburg, 1885). 

PARTRIDGE, JOHN BERNARD (1861- ), British artist, 

was born in London, son of Professor Richard Partridge, F.R.S., 
president of the Royal College of Surgeons, and nephew of John 
Partridge (1790-1872), portrait-painter extraordinary to Queen 
Victoria. He was educated at Stonyhurst College, and aftei 
matriculating at London University entered the office of Dunn 
& Hansom, architects. He then joined for a couple of years 
a firm of stained-glass designers (r.avcrs, Barraud & Westlake), 
learning drapery and ornament ; and then studied and executed 
church ornament under Philip Westlake, 1880-1884. He 
began illustration for the press and practised water-colour 
painting, but his chief success was derived from book illustration. 
In 1892 he joined the staff of Punch. He was elected a member 
of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water-colours and of 
the Pastel Society. For some years he was well known as an 
actor under the name of “ Bernard Gould.” 

PARTRIDGE, WILLIAM ORDWAY (1861- ), American 
sculptor, was Iwrn at Purus, Fra,ncc, on the nth of April 1861. 
He received his training as a sc ulptor in Florence (under Galli), 
in Rome (under Wclon.ski), and in Paris. He became a lecturer 
and writer, chiefly on art subjects, and from 1894 to 1897 
was profes.sor of fine arts in Columbian University (now the 
George Washington University), Washington, D.C. Among 
his publications are : Art for America (1894), The Song Life of 
a Sculptor The Technique of Sculpture (1895), The Angel 

of Clay (1900), a novel, and Nathan Hale, the Ideal Patriot 
His scupltural works consist largely of portraiture. 

PARTRIDGE (Du. Patrijs, Fr. perdrix, from Lat. perdix, 
apparently onomatopoeic from the call of the bird), a game-bird, 
whose English name properly denotes the only species indigenous 
to Britain, often nowadays called the grey partridge, the Perdix 
cinerea of ornithologists. The excellence of its flesh at table 
has been esteemed from the time of Martial, For the sport 
of partridge-shooting see Shooting. 

The grey partridge has doubtless largely increased in numbers 
in Great Britain since the beginning of the 19th century, when 
so much down, heath, and moorland was first brought under 
the plough, for its partiality to an arable country is very evident. 
It has been observed that the birds which live on grass lands 
or heather only are apt to be smaller and darker in colour than 
the average; but in truth the species when adult is subject to 
a much greater variation in plumage than is commonly supposed, 
and the well-known chestnut horse-shoe mark, generally con- 
sidered distinctive of tlie cock, is very often absent. In Asia 
the grey partridge seems to be unknown, but in the temperate 
parts of Eastern Siberia its place is taken by a very nearly 
allied form, P. barbata, and in 'I’ibet there is a bird, P. hodgsoniat, 
which can hardly witli justice be gencrically separated from it. 

The common red-legged partridge of Europe, generally called 
the French partridge, Caccahis rufa, seems to be justifiab^ 
considered the type of a separate group. This bird was intro- 
duced into England in the last quarter of the i8th century, rad 
has established itself in various parts of the country, notwith- 
standing a widely spread, and in some respects unreasonable, 
prejudice against it. It has certainly the b.'bit of trustip^ 
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nearly as much to its legs as co its wings, and thus incurred the 
obloquy of old-fashioned sportsmen, whose dogs it vexatiously 
kept at a running point; but, when it was also accused of 
driving away the grey partridge, the charge only showed the 
Ignorance of those who brought it, for as a matter of fact the 
French partridge rather prefers ground which the common 
species avoids — such as the heaviest clay-soils or the most 
infertile heaths. The French partridge has several congeners, 
all with red legs and plumage of similar character. In Africa 
north of the Atlas there is the Barbary partridge, C. petrosa; in 
southern Europe another, C. saxaiilis, which extends eastward 
till it is replaced by C. chukar, which reaches India, where 
it is a well-known bird. Two very interesting desert-forms, 
supposed to be allied to Caccahis, ate the Ammoperdix heyi of 
north Africa and Palestine and the A. botthami of Persia; but 
the absence of the metatarsal knob, or incipient spur, suggests 
(in our ignorance of their other osteological characters) an 
fdliance rather to the genus Perdix, On the other hand the 
groups of birds known as Francolins and Snow-Partridges are 
generally furnished with strong hut blunt spurs, and therefore 
probably belong to the Caccabine group. Of the former, 
containing many species, there is only room here to mention 
the francolin, which used to be found in many parts of the 
south of Europe, Francalinns vulfi^aris, which also extends to 
India, where it is known as the black partridge. This seems 
to have been the Atiagas or Attagen of classical authors,^ a bird 
so celebrated for its exquisite flavour, the strange disappearance 
of which from all or nearly all its European haunts still remains 
inexplicable. It is possible that this bird has been gradually 
vanishing for several centuries, and if so to this cause may 
be attributed the great uncertainty attending the determination 
of the Attagen--\t being a common practice among men in all 
countries to apply the name of a species that is growing rare 
to some other that is still abundant. Of the snow-partridges, 
TeiraogallnSf it is only to be said here that they are the giants 
of their kin, and that nearly evciy considerable range of 
mountains in Asia seems to possess its specific form. 

By English colonists the name Partridge has been very loosely 
applied, and especially so in North America. Where a qualifying 
word is prefixed no confusion is caused, but without it there 
is sometimes a difficulty at first to know whether the Ruffed 
Grouse (Jlonasa umbellus) or the Virginia Quail {Ortvx vir- 
ginianus) is intended. In South America the name is given 
to various Tinamous {q.v.). (A. N.) 

PARTY WALL, a building term which, in England, apart 
from special statutory definitions, may be used in four different 
legal senses {Watson v. Gray, 1880, 14 Ch. D. 192). It may 
mean (1) a wall of which the adjoining owners are tenants in 
common; (2) a wall divided longitudinally into two strips, one 
belonging to each of the neighbouring owners ; (3) a wall which 
belongs entirely to one of tire adjoining owners, but is subject 
to an easement or right in the other to have it maintained as 
a dividing wall between the two tenements; (4) a wall divided 
longitudinally into two moieties, each moiety being subject to 
a cross easement, in favour of the owner of the other moiety. 
Outside Txindon the rights and liabilities of adjoining owners 
of party walls are subject to the rules of common law. In 
London they are governed by the London Building Act 1894. 
A tenant in common of a party wall is entitled to have a partition 
vertically and longitudinally, so as to hold separately {Mayfair 
Property Co. v. Johnston,. 1894, ^ Ch. 508); each owner can 
then use only his own part of the wall. By the London Building 
Act 1894, § 5 (16) the expression “ party wall ” means— (<r) a 
wall forming part of a building and used or constructed to be 
used for separation of adjoining buildings belonging to different 
owners, or occupied or constructed or adapted to be occupied 
by different persons; or (ft) a wall forming part of a building, 
and standing to a greater extent th.an the projection of the foot- 
ings on lands of different owners . Section 87 regu lates the rights 

^ Many naturalists have held a different opinion, some making 
it a woodcock, a god wit, or even the harel-hen or grouse: sec the 
discussion by Lord Lillord in Ibis (1862), pp. 352-356. 


of owners of adjoining lands to erect party walls on the line oi 
junction. Sections 88-90 determine the rights of building owners 
to deal with party walls by underpinning, repairing or rebuilding. 
The act also contains provisions for settling disputes (^ 91-92), 
and for bearing and recovering expenses (^ 95-102). Part VL 
of the act regulates the structure and thickness, height, dtc., 
of party walls. 

See A. R. Kiulallj Party Walls (1907). 

PARUTA, PAOLO (1540-159S), Venetian historian. After 
studying at Padua he served the V^'vjiian republic in various 
political capacities, including that of secretary to one of the 
Venetian delegates at the Council of Trent. In 1579 he published 
a work entitled DcUa Perfezione della vita politica, and the 
same year he w.'s appointed official historian to the republic, 
in succession ti. Luigi Contarini. He took up the narrative 
from where Cardinal Bembo had left it, in 1513, and brought 
it down to 1551. He was made proweditore to the Chamber 
of I^ans in 1580, savio del gran con.siglio in 1590, and governor 
of Brescia in the following year. In 1596 he was appointed 
proweditore of St Mark, and in 1597 superintendent of fortifi- 
cations. He died a year later. Ilis history, which was at 
first written in Latin and subsequently in Italian, was not 
published until after his death — in 1599. Among his other works 
may be mentioned a history of the War of Cyprus (1570-72), 
and a number of political orations. 

See Apostolo Zeno's edition of Paru'ta’s liistory (in the scries 
Deqli Isiorici delle cose vereziarte, Venice, 1718), and C. Monzani's 
edition of Parum’.s political works (Florence, 1S52). 

PARVIS, Parvise, or Parvyse, an open space surrounded 
by an enceinte or stone parapet in front of buildings, particularly 
cathedrals or large churches; probably first used to keep the 
people from pressing on and confusing the marshalling of 
procession.*?. The word “ parvis ** is French and is a corruption 
of Lat. paradisus, an enclosed garden or paradise {q.v.), which 
is sometimes also used instead of “ parvis.” The Lat, paradisus 
is defined by Du Cange {Glossarium, .s.v.) as atrium forticibus 
circumdatnm ante aedes sacras. At St Paul’s in lx}ndon the 
” parvis ” was a place where lawyers met for con.sultation. 

PARYSATIS, daughter of Artaxerxes ]., married to her 
brother Ochus ((Tesias, Pers. 44), who in 424 b.c. became king 
of Persia under the name of Darius II. {q.v.). She had great 
influence over her husband, whom she helped by perfidy in the 
suppression of his brothers Secydianus, who was king before him, 
and Arsites, who rebelled against him (Ctes. Pers. 48-51). Her 
favourite son was Cyrus the Younger, whom she a.ssisted as 
far as po.ssible in his attempt to gain the throne. But when 
he was slain at Cunaxa (401) .she nevertheless gained absolute 
dominion over the victorious Artaxerxe.s II. She was the evil 
genius of his reign. By a series of intrigues she was able to 
infli('t the most atrocious punishment on all those who had 
taken part in the death of Cyrus. (Ed. M.) 

PASADENA, a city in the San Gabriel valley of Los Angeles 
county, in southern California, U.S.A., about 9 m. N.E. of 
Ix)s Angeles and about 20 m. from the Pacific Ocean. Pop^ 
(t88o) 391; (1890) 4882; (1900) 9117, of whom 1278 were 
foreign-bom; (1906, estimate) 14,378. Area about ii sq. m<i 
It is served by the Southern Pacific, the Santa Fe, and the San 
Pedro I.,os Angeles & Salt I.ake railway systems, and by inter- 
urban electric lines. The city lies at an altitude of 750-1000 ft., 
about 5 m. from the ba.se of the Sierra Madre range. Some 
half-dozen mountain peaks in the immediate environs rise to 
heights of 3200 to more than 6000 ft., notably Mt Wilson 
(6666 ft.), whose base is about 5 m. north-east of Pasadena, 
Echo mountain (4016 ft.), and Mt Ixiwe (6100 ft). From 
Rubio canyon, near Pasadena, to the summit of Echo 
mountain, runs a steep cable railway, looo yds. long. On Echo 
mountain is the Lowe Observatory (3500 ft.), with a i6-inj 
ei|uatorial telescope, and on Mt Wilson is the Solar Observatory 
(5886 ft.) of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, equipped 
with a 60-in. reflecting telescope and other instruments for stellar 
photography, a horizontal telescope for solar photography. 
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H 6 © 4 t. tower telescope (completed ih 1907), and a second tower 
tdeacope of 150 ft. focal length (under construction in 1910). 
At this observatory important researches in solar aald stellar 
^ctroscopy have l^cn carried on under the direction of George 
Ellery Halo (b. 1868), the inventor of the spectroheliograph. 
The jrfiysical laboratory, computers’ offices and instrument 
construction .shops of the Solar Observatory are in Pasadena. 
About 5 m. south-east of Pasadena, in the township of San 
Gabriel (pop. 3501 in 1900), is the Mi.ssion (monastery) de San 
Gabriel Arcangel, founded in 1771. Pasa/lena is one of the most 
beautiful places in southern CaKfornia. Fruits and flowers 
and sub-tropical trees and small plants grow and bloom the 
year round in its gardens. On the first of January of every 
year a flower caTni\'aI, known as the “ Tournament of Roses,” 
is held. Among the principal public buildings are a handsome 
Romanesque public library, which in 1909 contained about 
^8,500 volumes, an opera house of considerable architectural 
merit, high school, and several fine churches. The stirrounding 
country was given over to sheep ranges until 1874, when a 
fruit-growing Colony, organized in 1873, was es-tabHshed, from 
which the city was developed. The sale of town lots began 
m 1882. Pasadena was first chartered as a city in 18.S6; by a 
clause in the present special frce-holdcrs’ charter, adopted in 
190T, saloons are prohibited in the city. 

PASARGADAIS, a city of ancient Persia, situated in the 
modern plain of Miirghab, some 30 m. N.E. of the later Parsc- 
volis. The name originally belonged to one of the tribes of the 
Perffians, which included the clan of the Achacmcnidae, from 
which sprang the royal family of Cyrus and Darius (Herod, i. 
1^5; a Pasargadian Badres is mentioned, Herod, iv. 167). 
According to the account of Ctesias (preserved bj' Anaximenes 
ef Lampsacus in Steph. Bys. s.v. Uacro-apyd^; Strabo xv. 730, 
<rf. 729 ; Nicol. Damasc. fr. 66, 68 sqq. ; Polyaen. vii. 6, i. 9. 45, 2), 
the last battle of Cyrus against A.slyages, in which the Persians 
were incited to a desperate struggle by their women, was fought 
here. After tlie victory Cyrus built a town, with his palace 
and tomb, which was named Pasargadae after the tribe (cf. 
Gurt. V. 6, 10 ; X. t, 22). Every Persian king was, at his accession, 
invested here, in the sanctxiary of a warlike goddess (Anaitis ?), 
with the garb of Cyrus, and received a meal of figs and terebinths 
with a cup of sour milk (Plut. Arlax. 3) ; and whenever he entered 
his native country he gave a gold piece to every woman of 
Pasargatlae in remembrance of the heroic intervention of their 
ancestors in the battle (Nic. Damasc. loc. cit.\ Plut. Alex. 69). 
According to a fragment of the same tradition, preserved by 
Strabo (xv. 729), Pasargadae lay “ in the hollow Persis {Coele 
Persis) on the bank of the river Cyrus, after which the king 
changed his name, which was formerly Atradates ” (in Nic. 
Damasc. this Is the name of his father). The river Cyrus is 
the Kur of the Persians, now generally named Bandamir; the 
historians of Alexander call it Araxes, and give to its tributary, 
the rtuxlern Pulwar, which passes by the nins of Murghab 
and Persepolis, the name Medos (Strabo xv. 729 ; Curt. v. 4, 7). 
The capital of Cyrus was soon supplanted by Persepolis, founded 
by Darius; but in Pasargadae remained a great treasury, which 
was surrendered to Alexander in 336 after his conquest of 
Persis (Arrian iii. 18, 10; Curt. v. 6, 10). After his return from 
India he visited Pasargadae on the march from Carmania 
to Persepolis, found the tomb of Cyrus plundered, punished 
the malefactors, and ordered Aristobulus to restore it (Arrian 
vi. 29 ; Strabo xv. 730). Aristobulus’ doscription agrees 
exactly with the ruins of Afurghab on the Bandamir, about 
30 m. upwards from Persepolis; and all tlve other references 
in the liistorians of Cyrus and Alexander indicate the same 
place. Nevertheless, some modern authors ^ have doubted the 
identity of the ruins of Murgliab with Pasargadae, as Ptolemy 
(yi 4, 7), places Pa.sargada or Pasarracha soutli-eastwards of 
PcAiepohs, and mentions a tribe Pasargatlae in Carmania on 
the tea (vi. 8, 12); and Pliny, Nat. hist, vi, 99, names a Persian 

* E.g. Wcissl>ach in Zeitschv. d. d. morgenl. C,es., pp. Oy sqq.; 
lot the identification cf. Stolze, Persepolis, ii. 209 sqq.; Curzon, 
J» 5 M, ii. 71 sqq. 
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river Sitioganus “on which one navigates in seven days to 
Pasargadae.” But it is evident that these accounts are 
erroneous. The conjecture of Oppert, that Pasargadae is 
identical with Pishiyauvada, where (on a mountain Arakadri) 
the usurper Gaumata (Smerdis) proclaimed himself king, and 
where his successor, the second false Smerdis Vahyazdata, 
gathered an army (inscrip, of Behistun, i. 11; iii. 41), is hardly 
probable. 

1'he principal ruins of the town of Pasargadae at Murghab 
are a great terrace like that of Persepolis, and the remainders 
of three buildings, on which the building inscription of Cyrus, 
“ I Cyrus the king the Achaemenid ” (rr. “ have built this ”), 
ocairs five times in Persian, Susian and Babylonian. They 
were built of bricks, with a foundation of stones and stone 
door-cases, like the palacc.s at Persepolis; and on the.se fragments 
of a proces.sk)n of tribute- bearers and the figure of a winged 
demon (wrongly considered as a portrait of C>ttis) are preserved^ 
Outside the town are two tombs in the fewm of towers and the 
tomb of Cynis himself, a stone house on a high substruction 
which rises in seven great steps, surrounded by a court with 
columns ; at its side the remains of a guardhouse, in which the 
officiating Magians lived, are discernible. 'J'he ruins of the 
tomb ab.solutely correspond to the description of Aristobulus. 

Sec Sir W. Gorc-Ouselcy, Travels in Persia (iSri); Morier, Ker 
Porter, Rich and others; Texier, Description de I'Avmente et la Perse: 
Flandin and Coalc, Voyage en Perse, vol. ii. ; Stolzc, Persepolis; 
Dieiilafoy, L’Art antique de la Perse; and K. Ilcrzfcld, 1 ’as.irgadae,” 
in Beitrdge rur of ten Ceschuhfe, vol. viii. (1908), who has in many 
points corrected and enhirgcd the earlier descriptions Jind has proved 
that the buiRlings as Well as the sculptures are earlier than those of 
PcrscjKilis, and arc, therefore, built by Cyrus the Great. New 
photographs of the monuments art* published by Fr, Sarro, Iranische 
Felsreliefs (nntcr Afifwirkting von E. Herzfeld, Berlin, 1908), 

(Ed. M.} 

PASCAL, RtAtSB (1623-1662), French religious philosopher 
and mathematician, was born at Clermont Fcrrand on tlie 
19th of Tunc T623. His father was Etienne Pascal, president 
of the (!ourt of Aids at Clermont; Iris mother's name was 
Antoinette’ Bdgon. Tlie Pascal family were Auver^at.s by 
extraction as well as residence, had for many generations held 
posts in the civil service, and were ennobled by Louis XI^ 
in 7478, but did not assume the de. The earliest .anecdote 
of Pascal is one of his being bewitched and freed from the spell 
by the witch ivith strange ceremonies. His mother died when 
he was about four years old, and left him with two sisters — 
Gilbcrte, who afterwards married M. Pericr, and Jacqueline. 
Both sisters are of importance in their brother’s history, and 
both are .said to have been beautiful and accompli.shed. When 
Pascal wa.s about seven yciirs old his father gave up his official 
post at Clermont, and betook him.self to Paris. It docs not 
appear that Blaise, who went to no school, but was taught by 
his father, was at all forced, but rather the contrary. Neverthe- 
less he ha.s a distingui.shed place in the story of precocious 
children, and in the much more limited chapter of children 
whose precocity lias been followed by great performance at 
maturity, though he never became what is called a learned man, 
perhaps did not know Greek, and was pretty certainly indebted 
for most of his miscellaneous reading to 

The Pascal family, some years after settling in Paris, had to 
go through a period of adversity. Etienne Pascal, who had 
bought some of the hotel-de-ville rentes, protested against 
Richelieu’s reduction of the interest, and to escape the Bastille 
had to go into hiding. lie was, according to the story (told 
by Jacqueline herself^ restored to favour owing to the good 
acting and graceful appearance of his daughter Jacqueline 
in a representation of Scud^ry’s Amour tyrannique before 
Richelieu. Mme d’Aiguillon’s intervention in the matter 
w'as perhaps as powerful as Jacqueline’s ai'ting, and Richelieu 
gave Etienne Pascal (in 1641) the important and lucrative, 

* In vi. riO, lie places " tho CaStIo of FrasaTjri<Ia» where Is the tomb 
of Cyrus, an<l which is occupied by the Magi ’’ — i.e. the guard of 
Magians mentioned by Arislooulus, which liad to protect tlio tomb — 
eastwards of Persepolis, and by a ourious contusion joins it to 
Ecbatana. 
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tfaoi^ somewhat troublesome, intendancy of Rouen. The 
family accordingly removed to the Norman capital, lixo’jgh 
Gilberte Pascal shortly after, on her marriage, returned to 
Qerraont. At Rouen they Iwcabie acquainted with Corneille, 
and Blaise pursued his studies with such vehemence that he 
already showed signs of an injured constitution. Nothing, 
however, of importance happened till the year 1646. Then 
Pascal tlie elder w’as confined to tlic house by the consequences 
of an accident on tlie ice, and was visited by certain gentlemen 
of the neighbourlxood who had come under the influence of 
Saint-Cyran and tlie Tansenists. It does not appear that up 
to this time the Pascal family had been contemners of religion, 
but they now eagerly embraced tlic creed, or at least the attitude 
of Jansenism, and Pascal himself showed his zeal by informing 
against the supposed unortliodoxy of a Capuchin, the P^re 
Saint-Angc. 

His bodily health was at tliis time very far from satwfactoiy, 
Pnd he appears to have .suffered, not merely from acute dyspepsia, 
but from a kiml of paralysis. He was, however, indefatigable 
in his matliematical work- In 1647 he published his Nouvelles 
experiences sur le vide, and in the next yceu* the famous experi- 
ment with the barometer on the Puy de Dome ivas carried 
out for him by his brotlicr-in-law Perier, and repeated on a 
smaller scale by hini.sclf at IhurLs, to which pLicc by tlic end 
of 1647 he and his sister Jacqueline liad removed, to be followed 
shortly by their father. In a letter of Jactjueline’s, dated the 
27th of September, an account of a visit paid by Descartes to 
Pascal Is given, which., like the other information on the relations 
of the two, give strong .su.spicion of mutual jcalou-sy. Descartes, 
however, gave Pascal the very sensible advice to stay in bed 
as long as he could (it may be remembered that tlic philosopher 
himself never got up till eleven) and to take plenty of beef-tea. 
As early as May 1648 Jacqueline Pas<’al was strongly drawn to 
Port Royal, and her brother frequently accompanied her to 
its chunh. She desired indeed to join the convent, but her 
father, w'ho returned to Paris with the dignity of counsellor 
of state, disapproved of the plan, and took both brother and 
sister to Chrmont, where Pascal remained for the grcivter part 
of two years. E. Flechicr, in his account of the Grands Jours 
at Clermont many years after, speaks of a “ belle savante ” 
in whose company Pascal hud frequently been— a trivial 
mention on which, as on many other trivial points of scantily 
known lives, tlie mo.st childish structures of comment and 
conjecture hiivc been based. It is sufficient to say that at this 
time, despite tlie Rouen “ conversion,” Uiere is no evidence 
to show’ that Pascal was in any w’uy a recluse, an ascetic, or 
in short anything but a young man of f^cat intellectual promise 
and performance, not indifferent to society, but of weak health. 
He, his sister and their father returned to Paris in the late 
autumn of 1650, and in September of the next year Etienne 
Pascal died. Almost immediately afterwards Jacqueline fulfilled 
her purpose of joining Port Royal — a procet'ding wliidi led to 
some soreness, finally healed, bctvvecai herself and her brother 
and sister as to the disposal of her property. It has sometimes 
been supposed that Pascal, from 1651 or earlier to tlie famous 
accident of 1654, lived a dissipated, extravagant, worldly, 
luxurious (though admittedly not vicious) life with his friend 
the due dc Rouunez and others. His Discours sur les passions 
de I'amour, a striking and characteristic piece, not very long 
since discovered and printed, has also been assigned to this 
period, and has been supposed to indicate a hopeless pasrion 
for Charlotte de Roannez, the duke’s .sister. But this i.s .sheer 
romancing. The extant letters of Pascal to the lady .show no 
trace of any affection (stronger than friendship) between them. 
It is, how’cvcr, certain that in the autumn of 1654 Pascal’s 
second “ conversion ” took place, and that it ivas la.sting. 
He betook himself at first to Port Royal, and began to live a 
recluse and austere life there. Mme Perier simply says that 
Jacqueline persuaded him to abandon the world. Jacqueline 
represents the retirement as the final result of a long course of 
dissatisfaction with mundane life. But there are certain 
anecdotic embellishments of the act which are too famous to 
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be passed over> though they are in part apocryphal. It seems 
that Pascal in driving to Neuilly was run away with by the horses, 
and would have been plunged in the river but that the traces 
fortunately broke. To this, which seems authentic, is usually 
added the tradition (due to the abb6 Boileau) that afterwards 
he used at times to see an imaginary precipice by his bedside, 
or at the foot of the chair on which he was sitting. Further, 
from the 23rd of November 1654 dates the singular document 
usually known as “ Pascal’s amulet,” a parchment slip which 
he wore constantly about him, and which bears the date 
folloivcd by some lines of incoherent and strongly mystical 
devotion. 

It must Ije noted that, though he lived much at Port Royal, 
.and partly at least observed its rule, he never adually became 
one of its famous .solitaries. But for what it did for him (and 
for a time hLs hciilth as well as his peace of mind scem.s to h.ave 
been improved) he very soon paid an ample anil remarkable 
return. At the end of 1655 Arnauld, the chief light of Port 
Royal, %vas condemned by the Sor bonne for heretical doctrine, 
and it w\as thought important by the Jan.scnist and Port Royal 
party that steps should be taken to di.sabu.se the popular mind. 
Arnauld would have undertaken the task himself, but his wiser 
friends knew that his style w'os anything but popular, and 
overruled him. It is said tliat he personally suggested to 
Pascal to tr)' his hand, and that the first of the famous Drmin- 
dales {Provincial Letters, properly Leltres nrites par Louis de 
Montalte a un provincial de ses amis) w’us written in a few days, 
or, less probably, in a day. It was printed without the real 
author’s name on tlie 23rd of January 1656, and, being 
immensely popular and successful, was followed by others to 
the mimlier of eighteen. 

Shortly .after the appearance of the Provinciales, on the 
24th of May 1636, occurred the miracle of the Holy Thorn, a 
fragment of the crown of Clirlst preserved at Port Royal, which, 
cured the little Marguerite Perbr of a fistula lacrymalis. The 
Jesuits were much mortified by this jansenist miracle, which, 
as it was officially recognized, they could not openly deny. 
Pascal and his friends rejoiced in proportion. The details of 
his latiT years after this incident are somewhat scanty. For 
years before his death we hear only of arts of I'liarily and of, 
as it sceras to modern ideas, extravagant .asceticism. Thus 
Mme Perier tells, us that lie di.sliked to see licr caress her 
children, and would not allow the beauty of any woman to be 
talked of in his presence. What may be called his hast illness 
began as c.arly as 165S, and as tlic disease progressed it was 
.attended with more and more p.ain, chiefly in the head. Jn 
June 1662, having given up hi.s own hoii.se to a poor family who 
were suffering from small-pox, he went to his si.ster’s hnu.se to 
be nursed, and never afterwards left it. His state was, it seems, 
mistaken by his physicians, so much so that the offices of the 
Church were long put off. He was able, however, to receive 
tlic Eucharist, .and soon afterwards died in convulsions on the 
19th of August. A post mortem examination was held, which 
showed not only grave derangement in the stomach and other 
org.ans, but a serious lesion of the brain. 

Eight years after Pascal's death appeared what purported to 
be his Pensees, and a preface by his nephew Perier gave the 
world to umlerstand that these were fragments of a great 
projected apolog>' for Christianity which the author had, in 
conversation with his friends, planned out years before. The 
editing of the liook was peculiar. It was submitted to a com- 
mittee of influcnti.al Jan.senisls, with the due dc Roannez at 
their head, and. In addition, it bore the imprimatur of numerous 
unofficial approvers who testified to its orthodoxy. It does 
not appear lliat there was much suspicion of the garbling which 
had been practised- garbling not unusual at the time, and 
excused in this case by the fact of a lull in the troublPvS of Port 
Royal and a great desire on the part of its friends to do nothing 
to disturb that lull. Rut as a matter of fact no more entirely 
factitious book ever issued from the press. The fragments 
which it professed to give were in themselves confused and 
incoherent enough, nor is it easy to believe that they all formed 
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part of any such single and coherent design as that referred to 
above. But the editors omitted, altered, added, separated, 
coinSined and so forth entirely at their pleasure, actually 
mak ng some changes which seem to have been thought improve- 
men;s of style. This rifacimento remained the standard text 
with a few unimportant additions for nearly two centuric.s, 
except that, by a truly comic revolution of public taste, 
( bndorcet in 1776 published, after study of the original, which 
remained accessible in manuscript, another garbling, con- 
ducted this time in the interests of ««orthodoxy. It was 
not till 1842 that Victor Cousin drew attention to the absolutely 
untruntwortliy condition of the text, nor till 1844 that 
A. P, Faug^re edited that text from the MS. in something like 
a condition of purity, though, as subsequent editions have 
shown, not with absolute fidelity. But even in its spurious 
condition the book had been recognized as remarkable and 
almost unique. Its contents, as was to be expected, are of 
f very chaotic character— of a character so chaotic indeed that 
the reader is almost at the merry of the arrangement, perforce 
an arbitrary arrangement, of the editors. But the subjccLs 
dealt with concern more or less all the great problems of thought 
on what may be called the the{)logical side of metaphysics — 
the sufficiency of reason, the trustworthiness of experience, the 
admissibility of revelation, free will, foreknowledge, and the 
rest. The peculiarly disjointed and fragmentary condition 
of the sentiments expressed by Pascal aggravates the appear- 
ance of universal doubt which is present in the Peyisees, just as 
the completely unfinished condition of the work, from the literary 
point of view, constantly causes slighter or ^aver doubts as 
to the actual meaning which the author wished to express. 
Accordii’gly the Pensks have always been a favourite exploring 
ground, not to say a favourite field of battle, to persons who 
take an interest in their problems. Speaking generally, their 
tendency is towards the combating of s<Tpticism by a deeper 
scepticism, or, as Pa.scal himself calls it, Pyrrhonism, which 
occasionrlly goes the length of denying the possibility of any 
natural theology. Pascal explains all the contradictions and 
difficulties of human life and thought by the doctrine of the 
Fall, and relics on faith and revelation alone to justify each 
other. 

Excludmg here his scientific attainments (see below), Pascal 
presents himself for comment in two different lights, the second 
of which is, if the expression be permitted, a composite one. 
The first exhibits him as a man of letters, the second as a 
philosopher, a theologian, and simply a man, for in no one 
IS the colour of the theology and the philosophy more distinc'tly 
personal. Yet his character as a man is not very distinct. 
The at:co;ints of his sister and niece have the defect of all 
hagiology; they are obviously written rather with a view to 
the ideas and the wishes of the writers than with a view to the 
actual and absolute personality of the .subject. Except from 
these interesting but .somewhat tainted sourcc.s, wc know little 
or nothing about him. Hence conjecture, or at least inference, 
must always enter largely into any estimate of Pascal, except 
a purely literary one. 

On that side, fortunately, there is no possibility of doubt or 
difficulty to any competent inquirer. 'I'he Provincial Letters 
are the firs': example of kVench prose which is at once consider- 
able in bulb, varied and important in matter, perfectly finished 
in form. They owe not a little to Descartes, for Pascal’s 
indebtednesi to his predecessor is unquestionable from the 
literary side, whatever may be the case with the scientific. 
But Descart^’s had luid neither the opportunity, nor the desire, 
nor probably the power, to write anything of the literary im- 
portance of the Provinciates. The first example of polite j 
controversial irony since Lucian, the Provinciates liave continued 
to be the best example of it during more than two centuries 
in which the style has been sedulously practised, and in which ! 
they have furnished a model to generation after generation. 
The unfailing freshness and charm of the contrast between 
the importance, the gravity, in some cases the dry and abstruse 1 
nature, of their subjects, and the lightness, sometimes almost j 


approaching levity in its special sense, of the manner in whiclr 
these subjects are attacked is a triumph of literary art of whict 
no familiarity dims the splendour, and which no l.npse of time 
can ever impair. Nor perhaps is this literary art really les> 
evident in the Pensees, though it is less clearly displayed, owing 
to the fragmentary or rather chaotic r ondition of the work, 
and partly also to the nature of the subject. The vividness 
and distinction of Pascal’s phrase, his singular faculty of inserting 
without any loss of dignity in the gravest and most impassioned 
meditation what may be almost called quips of thought and 
diction, the intense earnestness of meaning weighting but not 
confusing the style, all appear here. 

No such positive statements as these are, however, possible 
as to the substance of the Pensees and the attitude of their 
author. Hitherto the widest differences have been manifested 
in the estimate of Paseal's opinions on the main questions of 
philosophy, theology and human conduct. He has been 
rcpresentetl as a determined apologist of intellectual orthodoxy 
animated by an almost fanati 'al “ hatred of reason,” and 
possessed with a purpose to overthrow the appeal to reason; 
as a sceptic and pessimist of a far deeper dye than Montaigne, 
anxious chiefly to show how any positive decision on matters 
beyond the range of experience is impossible; as a nervous 
believer clinging to conclusions which his clearer and better 
sense showed to be indefensible; as an almost ferocious ascetic 
and paradoxer affecting the credo quia impossibile in intellectual 
matters and the odi quia amabile in matters moral and sensuous ; 
as a wanderer in the regions of doubt and belief, alternately 
bringing a vast though vague power of thought and an un- 
equalled power of expression to the expression of ideas incom- 
patible and irreconcilable. An unbiased study of the scanty 
facts of his history, and of the tolerably abundant but scattered 
and chaotic facts of his literary production, ought to enable 
any one to steer (lear of these exaggerations, while admitting 
at the same time that it is impossible to give a complete and 
final account of his attitude towards the riddles of this world 
and others. He certainly was no mere advocate of ortho- 
doxy; he as certainly was no mere victim of terror at 
scepticism; least of all was he a freethinker in disguise. He 
appears, as far as can be judged from the fragments of his Pensies, 
to have seized firmly and fully the central idea of the difference 
between reason and religion. Where the difii(‘ulty rises respect- 
ing him is that most thinkers since his day, who huve seen this 
difference with equal clearness, have advanced from it to the 
negative side, while he advanced to the positive. In other 
words, most men since his day who have not been contented 
with a mere concordat, have let religion go and contented 
themselves with reason. Pascal, equally discontented with 
the ('oncordat, held fast to religion and continued to fight out 
the questions of difference with reason. Surveying these 
positions, we shall not be astonished to find much that is sur- 
prising and some things that are contradictory in Pascal’s 
utterances on “ Ics grands .sujets.” The influence exercised 
on him by Montaigne is the one fact regarding him which has 
not been and can hardly be exaggerated, and his well-known 
Eniretion with Sacy on the subject (the restoration of whicli 
to its proper form is one of the most valuable results of modern 
criticism) leaves no doubt possible as to the source of his 
“ Pyrrhonian ” method. But it is impo.ssible for anyone who 
takes Pascal’s Pensees simply as he finds them in connexion 
with the facts of Pascal's history to question his theological 
orthodoxy, understanding by theological orthodoxy the accep- 
tance of revelation and dogma; it is equally impossible for any 
one in the same condition to declare him absolutely content 
with dogma and revelation. It is of the essence of an active 
mind like Pascal’s to explore and state all the arguments which 
make for or make against the conclusion it is investigating. 

To sum up, the Penshs are excursions into the great unknown 
made with a full acknowledgment of the greatness of that 
unknown. From the point of view tliat belief and knowledge, 
based on experience or reasoning, are separate domains with 
an unexplored sea between and round them, Pascal is perfectly 
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comprehensible, and he need not be taken as a deserter from 
one region to the other. To those who hold that all intellectual 
exercise outside the sphere of religion is impious or that all 
intellectual exercise inside that sphere is futile, he must remain 
an enigma. 

Thurt? are few writers who are more in need than Pascal of being 
fully and competently edited. The chief nominally complete edition 
at present in existence is that of Bossut (1779, 5 vots., and since 
reprinted), which not only appeared before any attempt had been 
made to restore the true text of th<; Pensdes, but is in other respects 
quite inadequate. The edition of Lahurc, 1858, is not much better, 
though the Pensdes appear in their more genuine form. An edition 

? romised for the excellent collection of Les Grands dcrivains de la 
'*'ince by A. P. Faugferc has been executi'd as far as the Pansies 
gc oy lAm Bninschvig vols., 1904), who has also issued a one- 
volume edition. The (Euvres computes appeared in tliree volumes 
Paris, 1880). Meanwliile, with the exception of the Provinciales 
of which there are numerous editions, no one much to be prcfcrretl 
to any other, for the text is undisputed and the book itself contains 
almost all the exegesis of its own contents necessary), Pascal can be 
read only at a disadvantage. There are five chief editions of the 
true Pensies earlier than Brunschvig's : that of Faugdre (1844), 
tho editio princess] that of IL.vct (1852, 1867 and 1881), on the whole 
the best; that of Vi tov Bochot (1873), good, but arranged and edited 
with the deliberate ntention of makiu', Pasnl first of all an orthotlox 
apologist; that of Molinitr (1877- 1 '5vo), a c.' -t f illy edited and in- 
teresting text, the important corr..'Ctious of v.hicli have been intro- 
duced into Havet's last edition an.l lint of G. Michclant (Freiburg, 
i8g6). Unfortunately, none of tho.se can be said to be exclusively 
satisfactory. The minor worlds mu.st chiefly be .sought in Bossut or 
reprints of him. Works on Pa.scal are innumtirable : Sainte-Bcuve's 
Port Royal, Cousin’s writings on Pascal an<l his Jacqueline Pascal, 
and the essays of the editors of the Pensies just mentioned arc the 
most noteworthy. Principal Tulloch contributed a useful little 
monograph to the .series of Foreign Classics for English Readers 
(Edinburgh and London, 1878). Fecent handlings are, in French, 
E. Boutroux’s Pascal (Paris, 1903) and, in Engli-sh, an article in the 
Quarterly Review (No. 407) for April 190O. (G. Sa.) 

Pascal as Natural Philosopher and Mathematician. — Great 
as is Pascal’s reputation as a philosoplier and man of letters, 
it may be fairly questioned whether his claim to be remembered 
by posterity as a mathematician and physici.st is not even 
greater. In his two former capacities all will admire the form 
of his work, while some will <|uestion the value of his results; 
but in his two latter capacities no one will dispute cither. He 
was a great mathematician in an age which produced De.s<;artes, 
Fermat, Huygens, Wallis and Roberval. I'here are wonderful 
stories on record of his precocity in mathematical learning, 
which is sufficiently established by the well-attested fact that 
he had completed before he was sixteen years of age a work on 
the conic sections, in which he had laid down a series of pro- 
position.s, discovered by him.self, of such importance that they 
may be said to form the foundations of the modern treatment 
of that subject. Owing partly to the youth of the author, 
partly to the difficulty in publishing scientific works in those 
days, and partly no doubt to the continual struggle on his 
part to devote his mind to what appeared to his conscience 
more important labour, this work (like many others by the 
same master hand) was never published. We know something 
of what it contained from a rcptirl by Leibnitz, who had seen 
it in Paris, and from a risurrU of its results puljlishcd in 1640 
by Pascal himself, under the title Essai pour les coniques. The 
method which he followed was that introduced by his contem- 
porary Girard Desargues, viz. the transformation of geometrical 
figures by conical or optical projection. In this way he estab- 
lished the famous theorem that the intersections of the three 
pairs of opposite .sides of a hexagon inscribed in a conic are 
collincar. This proposition, which he called the mystic hexa- 
gram, he made the keystone of his theory; from it alone he 
deduced more than 400 corollaries, embracing, according 
to his own account, the conics of Apollonius, and other re.sults 
innumerable. 

Pascal also distinguished himself by his skill in the infinitesimal 
calculu.s, then in the embryonic form of Cavalieri’s method of 
indivisibles. The cycloid was a famous curve in those days; 
it had been discussed by Galileo, Descartes, Fermat, Rober\'al 
and Torricelli, who had in turn exhausted their skill upon it. 
Pascal solved the hitherto refractory problem of the general 


quadrature of the cycloid, and proposed arid solved a variety of 
others relating to the centre of gravity of the curve and its 
segments, and to the volume and centre of gravity of solids of 
revolution generated in various ways by means of it. He 
published a number of these theorems without demonstration as 
a challenge to contemporary mathematicians. Solutions were 
furnished by Wallis, Huygens, Wren and others; and Pascal 
published his own in the form of letters from Amos Dettonville 
(his assumed name as challenger) to Pierre de Carcavy. There 
has been some discussion as to the fairness of the treatment 
accorded by Pascal to his rivals, but no question of the fact 
that his initiative led to a great extension of our knowledge of 
the properties of the cycloid, and indirectly hastened the progress 
of the differential calculus. 

In yet another branch of pure mathematics Pascal ranks 
as a founder. The mathematical theory of probability and 
the allied theory of the combinatorial analysis were in effect 
created by the correspondence between Pa-scal and Fermat, 
concerning certain questions as to the division of stakes in 
games of chance, which had been propounded to the former by 
the gaming philosopher De M6r6. A complete a'^count of this 
interesting correspondence would surpass our present limit.s; 
but the reader may be referred to Todhuntcr’s History of ike 
Theory of Probability (Cambridge and London, 1865), pp. 7-2 x. 
It appears that Pascal contemplated publishing a treatise 
De aleae gcometria) but all that actually appeared was a fragment 
on the arithmetical triangle {Traite du triangle aritkmHiquef 
“ Properties of the Figurate Num’wrs ”), printed in 1654, but 
not published till 1665, after his death. 

Pascal’s work as a natural philosopher was not less remarkable 
than his discoveries in pure mathematics. His experiments 
and his treatise (written before 1651, pu!>lished 166,^) on the 
equilibrium of fluids entitle him to rank with Galileo and 
Stevirns as one of the founders of the science of hydrodynamics. 
The idea of the pressure of the air and the invention of the 
instrument for measuring it were both new when he made his 
famous experiment, showing that the height of the mercury 
column in a barometer decreases when it is carried upwards 
through the atmosphere. This experiment was made by 
himself in a tower at Paris, and was carried out on a grand 
scale under his instructions by his brother-in-law Florin P^rier 
on the Puy de Dome in Auvergne. lt.s succe.s.s greatly helped 
to break down the old prejudices, and to bring home to the 
minds of ordinary men the truth of the new ideas propounded 
by Galileo and Torricelli. 

Wlicther we look at liis pure mathematical or at his physical 
researches we receive the same impression of Pa.scal; we see 
the .strongest marks of a great original genius creating new 
ideas, and seizing -upon, mastering, and pursuing farther every- 
thing that was fresh and unfamiliar in his time. Wc can still 
point to much in exact science that i.s absolutely his; and we 
can indicate infinitely more which b due to his inspiration. 

(G. Cn.) 

PASCAL, JACQUELINE (1625-1661), sister of Blaise Pascal, 
was born at Clermont-Ferrand, France, on the 4th of October 
1625. Shu was a genuine infant prodigy, compo.sing verses 
when only eight years, and a five-act comedy at eleven. In 
1646 the influence of her brother converted her to Jansenism. 
In 1652, she took the veil, despite the strong opposition of her 
brother, and subsequently was largely instrumental in the 
latter’s own finsJ conversion. She vehemently opposed the 
attempt to compel the assent of the nuns to the pupal bulls 
condemning Jansenism, but was at last compelled to yield her 
own. This blow, however, liastened her death, which occurred 
at Paris on the 4th of October 1661. 

PASCHAL (Paschalis), the name of two popes, and one 
anti-pope. 

Paschal T., pope from 817 to 824, a native of Rome, was 
raised to the pontificate by the acclamation of the clerjjy, 
shortly after the death of Stephen IV., and before the sanction 
of the emperor (Tx)uis the Pious) had been obtained— a circum- 
stance for which it was one of his first cares to apologize. His 
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relations witii the imperiai house, however, never became 
cordial; and he was also unsuccessful in winning the sympathy 
of the Roman nobles. He died in Rome while the imperial 
commissioners were investigating the circumstances under 
wliich two important Roman personages had been seized at 
the Lateran, blinded and afterwards beheaded; Paschal had 
shielded the murderers but denied all personal complicity in 
their crime. The Roman people refused him tlie honour of 
burial within the church of St Peter, but he now holds a place 
in the Roman calendar (May i6). The church of St Cecilia 
in Traatcverc was restored and St Maria in Dominica rebuilt 
by him ; he also built the chun h of St Prassede. The successor 
of Paschal I. was Eugenius II. (L. D.«) 

Paschal IT. (Ranicri), pope from the r^th of August 1009 
to the 2ist of Januar>' 1118, was a native of Bieda, near Viterbo, 
and a monk of the Cluniar order. He was created cardinal- 
priest of S. Clemente by Gregory VII. alwut 1076, and wa.s 
consecrated pope in succession to Urban II. on tlic 14th of 
August 1099, In the long struggle with the emperors over 
investiture, he zealously carried on the Hildebrandine policy', 
but with only partial success. In 1104 Paschal succeeded in 
instigating the emperor’s second son to rebel against his father, 
but soon found Henry V. even more persistent in maintaining 
the right of investiture than Henry IV. had been. The imperial 
Diet at Mainz invited (Jan. 1106) Paschal to visit Germany 
and settle the trouble, but the pope in the Council of Guastalla 
(Oct. IT06) simply renewed the prohibition of investiture. 
In the same year he brought to an end the investiture struggle 
in England, in which Anselm, archbisliop of Canterbury, had 
lieen engaged with King Henry L, by retaining himself exclusive 
right to invest with the ring and crozier, but recognizing the 
royal nomination to vacant benefices and oatlx of fealty for 
temporal domains. He went to France at the close of 1106 
to seek the mediation of King Pliilip and Prince Louis in the 
imperial .struggle, but, his negotiations remaining without 
result, ho returned to Italy in September 1107. When Henry V. 
advanced with an army into Italy in order to be crowned, the 
pope agreed to a compact (Feb. ittt), by the terms of which 
the Church should surrender all the possessions and royalties 
it hod received of the empire and kingdom of Italy since the 
days of Charlemagne, while Henry' on his side should renounce 
lay investiture. Preparations were made for the coronation 
on the 1 2th of February mi, but the Romans rose in revolt 
against tlxe compact, and Henry retired taking with him pc|)e 
and curia. After sixty-one days of harsh imprisonment, Paschal 
y'ielded and guaranteed investiture to the emperor. Henry' 
was then crowned in St Peter’s on the T3th of April, and after 
exacting a promise that no revenge would be taken for what 
had passed withdrew beyond the Alps. The Hildebrandine 
party was aroused to action, however; a Lateran council of 
March rii2 declared null and void the concessions extorted by 
violence; a council held at Vienna in October actually excom- 
municated the emperor, and Pascal sanctioned the proceeding. 
Towards the end of the pontificate trouble began anew in 
England, T’aschal complaining (1115) that councils were held 
and bishops translated without his authorization, and 
threatening Henry 1 . with excommunication. On the death 
of the countess Matilda, who had bequeathed all her territories 
to the Church (1115), the emperor at once laid claim to them 
as imperial fiefs and forced the pope to flee from Rome. Pa.schal 
returned after the emperor’s withdrawal at the beginning of 
m8, but died within a few days on the 2Tst of January. His 
successor was Gelasius IT. 

The principal sources for llio life of Paschal II. are liis Letters in the 
Monitmenia Germaiiuu historua. Upistolae, vol.s. 3, 6, 7, 13, 17, 20-- 
23, 25, and the Vita by Petrus Pisanus in the Liher ponlificaUt, cd. 
Duchesne (Paris. 1892). Important bulls are in J. A. G. von Pftugk- 
HarttunR, Die Ilullen der Pdpste his sum Ende des swolfUn Jakr- 
hundsrts (Gotha, igor), anrl a valuable digest in Jafffe-Wattenbach, 
Si^esta pimhf. voman. (1885-1 8881. 

See J. Langcn, Geschichie der rdmischtn Kirche von Gregor VII. bis 
Innocenz III. (Bonn, 1893); K. J. von Hcfelc, Conciliengeschichte, 
vol. V. (2nd ed., 1873-1890); E. Franz, Papst PMchalis II. (Breslau, 


1877): W. Sclmm, Die Politik Papst Paschdls II. gegen Kaiset 
Heinrich V. im Jahre ///z (Erfurt, 1877) ; I. Rosken.s, Heinrich F. 
und Paschalis II. (Essen, 1885); C. Gernandt, Die erste Romfakrt 
Heinrich V. (Heidelberg, 1890); G. Peiscr, Der dentsche Investiture 
sireit wnter Kaiser Heinrich V. bis tu dem pdpsUichen Privileg vom 
S April HIT (Berlin, 1883); and B. Monod, ILssai sur les rapports 
de Pascal II. avec Philippe I. (Paris, 1907). There is an exhaustive 
bibliography with an excellent article by Carl Mirl>t in Herzog- 
Hauck, Healeneyklopddie (3rd ed., tgo.}). (C. H. Ha.) 

Paschal III., anti-pope from 1164 to 1168, was elected the 
successor of Victor IV. on the 22nd of April 1164. He was an 
aged aristocrat, Guido of Crema. Recognized at once by the 
emperor Frederick I. he soon lost the support of Burgundy, but 
the emperor crushed opposition in Germany, and gained Uie co- 
operation of Henry II. of England. Supported by the victorious 
imperial army. Paschal was enthroned at St Petcr*.s on the 
22nd of July 1167, and Pope Alexander HI., became a fugitive. 
Sudden imperial reverses, however, made Piuschal glad in the 
end to hold so much a.s the quarter on the riglit bank of the 
Tiber, where he died on the 20th of September 1168. He was 
.succeeded by the anti-pope Callixtus III. 

See A. Ilauck, Kirchrngeschichte Deutschlands , Bd. IV. (Leipzig, 
1^3. 259-276); H. Bohmer in Herzog-Hauck, Healeneyklopddie, 
Bd. XIV., 724 seq.; and Lobkowtiz, Staiistik der Pdpste (Fmburg, 
i. B. X 905 ). (W. W. R.*) 

PASCHAL CHRONICLE (Chronicum Paschale, also Chronicum 
Alexandrinum or Constantinopolitanum, or Fasti Siculi), so 
called from being based upon the Easter canon, an outline 
of chronology from Adam down to a.d. 629, accompanied by 
numerous historical and theological notes. The work, which 
is imperfect at the beginning and end (breaking off in the year 
627), is preceded by an introduction on the Christian methods 
of reckoning time and the Ea.ster cycle. It was written during 
the reign of Hcraclius (610-641), and is generally attributed 
to an unknown Byzantine cleric and friend of the patriarch 
Sergius, who is specially alluded to as responsible for the intro- 
duction of certain ritual innovations. The so-called Byzantine 
or Roman era (which continued in use in the Greek Church 
until its liberation from Turkish rule) was adopted in the 
Chronicum for the first time as the foundation of chronology, 
in accordance with whicli the date of the creation Ls given as 
the 21st of March 5507. The author is merely a compiler 
from earlier works, except in the history of the last thirty 
years, which has the value of a contempomry record* 

The chief authorities used were: Julius Soxlus Afric.-inus (3nl 
century); the consular Fasti', the Chronicle and Church History of 
Eusebius; John MaLalas; the Acta nuirlvvum', the trealisc ot 
JuiiplLanius, bishop of Const.'uttia (the old Salamis) in Cyjirus 
(fl. century), on Weights and Measures. Editions: I,. Dihdorf 
(1832) in Corpus scripiovttm hist, bysantinne, with Dii Cange'.s 
jireface .and commentary; J. P. Mignc, Patrologia graeea, xcii. ; 
see also C. Wachsmuth, EinleUung in das Studium dev alien Gesehichte 
(1895); H. Gdzer, Sextus Julius Africanus und die bysanfinische 
Chronographie (1885), ii. i; J. van der Hagen, Observaliones in 
Heraclii imperatoris methodum pasehalem (1730, but still con.sidercd 
indispcmsable) ; E. Schwarz in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddie 
(1899), iii., pt. 2; C. ICnimbacher, Gesehichte der byeaHtimschen 
LiUeratur (1S97). 

PAShDE-CALAIS, a maritime department of northern France, 
formed in 1790 of nearly the whole of Artois and the northern 
maritime portion of Picardy including Boulonnais, Calaisis, 
Ardr^sls, and the districts of I^ingle and Bredenarde, and 
Ixounded N. by the Straits of Dover (“ Pas de Calais "), E. by 
the department of Nord, S. by that of Somme, and W. by the 
English Clxaiinel. Pop. (iqo6), 1,012,466; area 2606 sq. m. 
Except in the neighbourhood of Boulogne-sur-Mcr with its 
coles de fer or “ iron coasts,” the seaboard of the department, 
which measures 65 m., consists of dunes. From the moutli 
of the Aa (the limit toward.s Nord) it trends west-south-west 
to Gris Nez, the point of France nearest to England; in this 
section lie the port of Calais, Cape Blanc Nez, rising 440 ft. 
above the sandy shores, and the port of Wissant (Wishant). 
'I'he seaside resorts include Boulogne, Berck-sur-Mcr, Paris- 
Plage, Wimereux, &c. Beyond Griz Nez the direction is due 
south; in this section are the small port of Ambleteuse, Boulogne 
at the mouth ol the liane, and tlxe two bajes. fonned 1^ the 
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estuaries of the Canche and the Authic (the limit towards 
Somme). The highest point in the department (700 ft.) is 
in the west, between Boulogne and St Oiner. From the uplands 
in which it is situated the Lys and Scarpe flow east to the 
Scheldt, the Aa north to the German Ocean, and the Slack, 
Wimereux and Liane to the Channel. Further souUr are the 
valleys of the Canche and the Authie, running E.S.E. and 
W.N.W., and thus parallel with the Somme. Vast plains, 
open and monotonous, but extremely fertile and well cultivated, 
occupy most of the department. To the north of the hills 
imnning between St Omer and Boulogne, to the south of 
Gravelines and the south-east of Calais, lies the district of the 
Wattergands, fens now drained by means of canals and dikes, and 
turned into highly productive land. Tlie climate is free fi-om 
extremes of heat and cold, but damp and changeable. At 
Arras the mean annual temperature Is 47“; on the coast it is 
higher. The rainfall varies from 24 to 32 in., though at Cape 
Gris Nez the latter figure is much exceeded. Cereals are largely 
grown and give good yields to the acre; the other principal 
crops arc potatoes, sugar-l>eet, forage, oil-plants and tobacco. 
Market gardening flourishes in the Wattergands. The rearing 
of livestock and poultry is actively carried on, and the horses 
of the Boulonnais arc specially esteemed. 

The department is the cliief in France for the production of 
coal, its principal coal-basin, which is a continuation of that of 
Valenciennes, centring round Bdthune. The manufacture of 
beetroot-sugar, oil and alcohol distilling, iron-working, dyeing, 
brewing, paper-making, and various branches of the textile 
manufai'ture, are foremost amoiig the industries of the depart- 
ment. Boulogne, Calais and Etaples fit out a considerable 
number of vessels for the cod, herring and mackerel fisheries. 
Calais and Boulogne are important ports of passenger transit 
for England; and Boulogne also carries on a large export trade 
in the products of the department. Tlie canal .S5'.stem com- 
prises part of the Aa, the Lys, the Scarpe, the Deule (a tributary 
of Llie Lys passing by Lille), the Lawe (a tributary of the 
I.ys passing by Bdthune), and the Sen.see (an affluent of the 
Scheldt), as well as the canals of Aire to Bauvin, Neulfoss^*, 
Calais, Calais to Ardres, &c., and in this way a line of communi- 
cation is form<;d from the Scheldt to the sea by Bithunc, St 
Omer and Calais, with branches to Gravelines and Dunkirk. 
The department is served by the Northern railw'ay. 

Pas- de-Calais forms the diocese of Arras (archbishopric of 
Cambrai), belongs to the district of the I. army corps, the 
educational division (acad(Jmie) of Lille and the circumscription 
of the appeal court of Doiiai. There are six arrondisseinents 
(Arras, I 3 ^thune, Boulogne, Montreuil-sur-Mor, St Omer and 
St Pol-sur-Tcrnoi.se). The more noteworthy places are Arras, 
the capital, Boulogne, Calais, St Omer, Bethune, Lens, Mon- 
treuil-sur-Mer, Bruay, Berck, Etaples and Aire-.sur-la-Lys, 
which are noticed separately. Besides .some of the towns 
mentioned, Litvin (22,070), Il^nin-Li^tard (13,384), in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lens, are large centres of population. Other places 
of some importance arc : tillers (pop. 5341), which carries on boot- 
making and has a fine Eomanesque church of the 12th century; 
He.sdin, which owts its regular plan to Charles V., by whom it 
was built; and St Pol, which has the remains of medieval 
fortifications and castles and gave its name to tlie famous 
counts of St Pol. 

PASDEXiCnFP, JULES ETIENNE (1819-1887), French con- 
ductor, was born in Paris, and educated in music at the con- 
servatoire. He founded in 1851 a “ socictc des jcunes artistes 
du conservatoire,” and, as conductor of its concerts, did much 
to popularize the best new compositions of the time. Ilis 
“ popular concerts ” at the Cirque d’hiver, from 1861 till 1884, 
had also a great effect in promoting French taste in music. 

PASEWALK, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Pomerania, on the Ucker, 26 m. N.W. from Stettin by the 
railway to Strassburg. Pop. (1905), 10,519. Pasewalk became 
a town during the 12 th century and was soon a member of the 
Hanseatic I^eague. In 1359 it passed to the duke of Pomerania. 
Frequently ravaged during the wars which devastated the 
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district, it was plundered several times by the imperialists 
during the Thirty Years’ War; in 1657 it was burnt by the 
Polc.s and in 1715 by the Russians. By the peace of Westphalia 
in 1648 it was given to Sweden, but in 1676 it was conquered 
by Brandenburg, and in 1720, by the peace of Stockholm, it 
w'as definitely assigned to Brandenburg-Prussia. 

See Huckstadt, Geschichte dev Stadt Pasewalk (Pusow.alk, 1883). 

PASHA, also written “ pacha ” and formerly “ pasliaw,” &c., 
a Turkish title, siqicrior to that of bey borne by persons 
of high rank and placejl after the name. It is in the gift of the 
sultan of Turkty and, by delegation, of the khedive of Egypt, 
The title appears, origiiudly,. to have betm bestowed exclusively 
upon militarj' commajidcrs, but it is now given to any high 
oflicial, and also to imoflicial persons whom it is desired to 
honour. It is conferred indifferently upon Moslems and Chris- 
tians, .and is frec|uently given to foreigners in the service of 
the Turks or Egyptians. Pashas are of three grades, formerly 
distingui.shed by the number of horse-tails (three, two and 
one respectively) which tliey were entitled to display as symbols 
of authority when on campaign. A paslialik is a province 
governed by or under the. jurisdiction of a pasha. 

The wortl is variously derived from the Persian padshah, 
Turkish pddishah, equivalent to king or emperor, and from the 
Turkish bash, in .some dialcets pash, a head, chief, &c. In old 
'I'urkish there was no fixed distinction between b and p. As 
first used in western Europe tJic title was written witli the 
initial h. The Engli.sh forms bashaw, ba.s.saw, bucha, &c., 
general in the i6tl\ and T7lh centuries, were derived through 
the Med. I^t. and Hal. bassa. 

PASIG, a town and the capital of the province of Rizal, 
Luzon, Philippine Islands, about 6 m. IC.S.K. of Manila. Pop. 
(1903), 11.287. The town, whi(di covers a considerable area, is 
traversed by the Pasig river and its tributar)^ tlic Mariquino 
river, and for a short distance borders on I-aguna de Bay. 
In the .s(^uth-^^€.st( rn part is Fort McKinley. Although built on 
low ground, Pasig is fairly healtliy. It was formerly an impor- 
tant commercial centre, the inhabitants being largely engaged in 
a carrying and forwarding trade between Manila and the lake 
ports; but thi.s trade was lost after the eslabli.shment of direct 
rail and steamboat service between these ports. The principal 
industries are rice-farming, the manufacture of a cheap red 
pottery, and fishing. The language is Tagalog. 

PASITELES, the most important member of the Neo-Attic 
school of sculpture in the lime of Julius Caesar, At that period 
there was at Rome a demand for copies of, or variations on, 
noted uorks of Greek sculpture : the demand was met by the 
workshops of Pasiteles and his pupils Stephanus and Menelaus 
and others, several of whose .statues are extant. In working 
from early Dorian models they introduced refinements of their 
own, with the result that they produced beautiful, but some- 
what vapid and academic types. Pastitcles is said by Pliny 
{Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 39) to have been a native of Magna Graecia, 
and to have been granted the Roman citizenship. 

PASKEVICH, rVAN FEtrOHOVlCR (1782-1856), count of 
Erivan, prince of Warsaw', Russian field marshal, descended 
from an old and w'calthy family, was born at Poltava on the 
J9th (8th) of May 1782. He was educated at the imperial 
institution for pages, where his progress was rapid, and in 
1800 received his commis.sion in the Guards and was named 
aidc-dc-camp to the tsar. His first active service was in 1805, 
in the auxiliary army sent to the a.ssistance of Austria against 
France, when he took part in the battle of Austerlitz. From 
1807 to 1812 he was engaged in the campaigns against Turkey, 
and distingui.shed himself by many brilliant and daring exploits, 
being made a general officer in his thirtieth year. During the 
French War of 1812-14 he was present, in command of the 26th 
division of infantry, at all the most important engagements; at 
the battle of I.eipzig he won promotion to the rank of lieutenant- 
general. On the outbreak of war with Persia in 1826 he was 
appointed second in command, and, succeeding in the fol- 
lowing year to the chief command, gained rapid and brilliant 
successes which compelled the shah to sue for peace in February 
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1828. In reward of his services he was named by the emperor 
count of Erivan, and received a million of roubles and a diamond- 
mounted sword. From Persia he was sent to Turkey in Asia, 
and, having captured in rapid succession the principal fortresses, 
he was at the end of the campaign made a field marshal at the 
age of forty-seven. In 1830 he subdued the mountaineers of 
Daghestan. In 1831 he was entru.stcd with the command of 
the army sent to supprc.ss the revolt of Poland, and after the 
fall of Warsaw, which gave the death-blow to Polish indepen- 
dence, he was raised to the d'gnity of prince of War.'^aw, and 
created viceroy of the kingdom of Polnnd. On the outbreak 
of the insurrection of Hungary in 1848 he was appointed to 
the command of the Russian troops sent to the aid of Austria, 
and finally compelled the surrender of the Hungarians at 
ViMgos. In April 1854 he again took the field in command 
of the army of the Danube, but on the 9th of June, at Silistria, 
where he suffered defeat, he received a contusion which compelled 
him to retire from active service. He died on the 13th (ist) 
of Febniary 1856 at Warsaw, where in 1869 a memorial was 
erected to him. He held the rank of field marshal in the Prussian 
and Austrian armies as well as in his own service. 

See Tolstoy, Essai biographigue et hisiorique sur le fcld-marickal 
Prince da Varsovie (Paris, 1835); Notice biographigue sur le Marichal 
Paskivitch (Leipzip, 1856); and Prince StchorbaLov's Life (St 
Petersburg, 1888-1894). 

PASLEY, SIR CHARLES WILLIAM (1780-1861), British 
soldier and military engineer, was born at Eskdale Muir, Dum- 
fric.sshire, on the 8th of September 1780. In 1796 he entered 
tlie Royal Military Academy, Woolwich; a year later he gained 
his commission in the Royal Artillery, and in 1798 he was 
transferred to the Royal Engineers. H(; was present in the 
defence of Gaeta, the battle of Maida and the siege of Copen- 
hagen. In 1807, being then a captain, he went to the Peninsula, 
where his knowledge of Spanish led to his employment on the 
staff of Sir David Baird and Sir John Moore. He took part in 
the retreat to Corunna and the Wakdveren Expedition, and 
received a severe wound while gallantly leading a storming 
party at P'lushing. During his tedious recovery he employed 
himself in learning German. He saw no further active .service, 
the rest of his life being devoted to the foundation of a complete 
science of military engineering and to the thorough organization 
and training of the corps of Royal Engineers . He was so success- 
ful that, though only a captain, he was allowed to act for two 
years as commanding royal engineer at Plymouth and given a 
special grant. The events of the Peninsular War having empha- 
sized the need of a fully trained engineer corps, Paslcy’s views 
were adopted by the war office, and he himself placed at the 
head of the new school of military engineering at Woolwich. 
This was in 1812, and Pasley was at the same time gazetted 
brevet major. He became brevet licutenant-coloncl in 1813 and 
.substantive lieutenant-colonel in 1814. The first volume of his 
Military Instruction appeared in 1814, and contained a course 
of practical geometry wluch he had framed for his company at 
Plymouth. Two other volumes completing the work appeared 
by 1817, and dealt with the science and practice of fortification, 
tlie latter comprising rules for construction. He published a 
work on Practical Architecture, and prepared an important 
treatise on The Practical Operations of a (1829-1 832), which 
was translated into French (1847). He became brevet colonel 
in 1830 and substantive colonel in 1831. From 1831-1834 the 
subject that engaged his leisure was that of standardization of 
coins, weights and measures, and he published a book on this 
in 1834. In 1838 he was presented with the freedom of the city 
of London for his services in removing .sunken vessels from the 
bed of the Thames near Gravesend; and from 1S39 to 1844 he 
was occupied with clearing away the wrecks of H.M.S. “ Royal 
George ” from Spithead and H.M.S. “ Edgar ” from St Helens. 
All this work was subsidiary to his great work of creating a 
comprehensive art of military engineering. In 1841 on promo- 
tion to the rank of major-general he was made inspector-general 
of railways. In 1846 on vacating this appointment he was made 
a K.C3., and thenceforward up to 1855 was chiefly concerned 


with the East India Company’s military academy at Addis- 
combe. He was promoted lieutenant-general in 1851, made 
colonel commandant of the Royal Engineers in 1853, and general 
in i860. He died in London on the 19th of April 1861. His 
eldest son, Major-General Charles Pasley (1824-1890), was a 
distinguished Royal Engineer officer. 

Among.st Pasluy’s works, besides those mcntionetl, were separate 
editions of his Practical Geometry Method (1822) and of his Course 
of Elementary Fortification (1852), both of wliich formed part of 
his Military Instruction: Pules for Escalading Fortifications not having 
Palisaded Covered Ways (1822; new eiis. 1845 and 1854); descriptions 
of a semaphore invented by himself in 1804 (1822 and 1823) ; A Simple 
Practical Treatise on Field Fortification (1823); and Exercise of the 
Newdecked Pontoons invented by Lieutcnnnt-Colonel Pasley {1823). 

PASQUIER, l^TIENNE (1529-1615), French lawyer and man 
of letters, was born at Paris, on the 7th of June 1529 by his own 
account, according to others a year earlier. He wa.s called to 
the Paris bar in 1549. In 1558 he became very ill through eating 
poisonous mushrooms, and did not recover fully for two years, 
Tliis compelled him to occupy himself by literary work, and 
in 1560 he published the first book of his Recherches de la France. 
In 1565, when he was thirty-seven, his fame was established by 
a great speech still extant, in which he pleaded the cause of the 
university of Paris against the Jesuits, and won it. Meanwhile 
he pursued the Recherches steadily, and published from time to 
time much miscellaneous work. His literary and his legal 
oeeupations coincided in a curiou.s fashion at the Grands Jours of 
Poitiers in 1579. 'I'he.se Grands Jours (an institution wliich fell 
into desuetude at the end of the 17th century, with bad effects 
on the social and political welfare of the Frendi provinces) were 
a kind of irregular assize in which a commission of the parlemcnt 
of Paris, selected and despatched at short notice by the king, 
had full power to hear and determine all causes, especially those 
in which scignorial rights had been abused. At the Grands Jours 
of Poitiers of the date mentioned, and at those of Troyes in 
1583, Pasquier officiated; and each occasion lias left a curious 
literary memorial of the jests with which he and his colleague.^ 
relieved their graver duties. The Poitiers work was the cele- 
brated collection of poems on a flea (see Southey’s Doctor). In 
1585 Pasquier was appointed by Henry HI. advocate-general 
at the Paris cours des comptes, an important body liaving 
political as well as financial and legal functions. Here he 
distinguished himself particularly by opposing, somelinies 
successfully, the mischievous system of selling hereditary places 
and offices, which more perhaps than any single thing was the 
curse cf the older French monarchy. The civil wars compelled 
Pasquier to leave Paris and for some years he lived at Tours, 
working steadily at his great book, but he returned to Paris in 
Henry IV.’s train in March 1594. He continued until 1604 at 
his work in tlie chambre des camples ; then he retired. He 
survived this retirement more than ten years, producing much 
literary work, and died after a few hours’ illness on the 1st of 
September 1615. 

Ill Ml long and f,o laborious a life Pasquier’s work was naturally 
considerable, anci it lias never been fully collected or indeed printed. 
The standard edition is that of Amsterdam (2 vols. fol., 1723). But 
for oTiIin.iry readers the selections of L6on Fciigdrc, publnthed at 
Paris (2 veils. 8vo, 1849), with an elaborate introduction, are most 
accessible. As a poet Pasquier is chiefly interesting as a minor 
member of the Plf*iade movement. As a prose writer he is of much 
more account. The three cliief divisions of his prose work arc his 
Recherches, his letters and lus professional spcechc.s. The letters arc 
of much biographical interest an«l historical importance, and the 
Recherches contain in a somewhat miscellaneous fasliion invaluable 
information on a vast variety of subjects, literary, political, anti- 
quarian and other. 

PASQUIER, Etienne denis, Duke (1767-1862), French 
statesman, was born on the 22nd of April 1767. Descended 
from a family which had long been distinguished at tlie bar and 
in connexion with the parlements of France, he was destined for 
the legal profession and was educated at the college of Juilly, 
He then became a counsellor of the parleinent of Paris, and 
witnessed many of the incidents that marked the growing 
hostility between that body and Louis XVI. in the years preced- 
ing the outbreak of the French Revolution in 1789. His views 
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were those of a moderate reformer, who desired to renovate but 
not to end the institutions of tlie old monarchy ; and his memoirs 
set forth in a favourable light the actions of tliat parlement, 
the existence of which was soon to be terminated amid the 
political storms of the close of the year 1 789. For some time, 
and especially during the Reign of Terror (i793-i794), Pasquier 
remained in obscurity; but this did not save him from arrest 
in the year 1794. lie was thrown into prison shortly before 
the coup d’etat of Therrnidor (July 1794) which overthrew 
Robespierre. In the reaction in favour of ordinary govern- 
ment which ensued Pasquier regained his liberty and his estates. 
He did not re-enter the public service until the period of the 
empire, when the arch-chancellor Gimbaccrt's used his influence 
with Napoleon to procure for him the office of “maitre des 
Tcquetes ” to the council of stale. In 1809 he became baron 
of the French Empire, and in February 1810 counsellor of state. 
Napoleon in 1810 made him prefect of police. The chief event 
which ruffled the course of his life at that time was the strange 
conspiracy of the republican general Malet (Oct. 1812), who, 
giving out that Napolct)n had perished in Russia, managed to 
surprise and capture some of the ministers and other authorities 
at Paris, among them Pasquier. 'I'he collapse of this bold 
attempt enabled him, hov.-ever, speedily to regain his liberty. 

When Napoleon abdicated in April 1814 Pasejuier continued 
to exercise Ids functions for a few days in order to presciA^c 
order, and then resigned the prefecture of police, whereupon 
Ixjiiis XVIIL allotted to him the control of roads and bridges. 
He took no share in the imperial restoration at the time of the 
Hundred Days (1815), and after the second entry of Tx)uis XVIII. 
into Paris he became minister of tlie interior, but finding it 
impossible to work with the hot-headed royalists of the Cliaraber 
of Deputies {La Chambre introtivable), he resigned office. Under 
the more moderate ministers of succeeding years he again held 
various appointments, but refused to join the reactionary 
cabinets of the close of t]\o reigii of Charles X. After the July 
Revolution (1830) he became president of the Chamber of Peers 
— a post which he held through the whole of the reign of lx)uis 
Philippe (1830 1848). In 1842 he was elected a member of the 
French Academy, and in the same year was created a duke. 
After the overthrow of Louis Philippe in February 1848, Pasquier 
retired from active life and set to work to compile the notes and 
reminiscences of lus long and active career. He died in 1862. 

See Mhnoires du Chaveelier Pasquier (6 voLs., Pari.s, 1803-1805; 

r tly traiihlaicd into Englihh, 4 vols., London, 1893 -1894). Also 
de Vifilcastcl, Histoire de la Reslaurulton, vols. i.-iv. 

(J. IlL. R.) 

PASQUINADE, a variety of libel or lampoon, of which it is not 
easy to give an exact definition, separating it from other kinds. 
It should, perhaps, more especially deal with public men and 
public things. The distinction, however, has been rarely 
observed in practice, and the chief interest in the word i.s its 
curious and rather legendary origin. According to the earliest 
version, given by Mazocchi in 1509, Pasquino was a schoolmaster 
(others say a cobbler), who had a biting tongue, and lived in the 
J5th century at Rome. His name, at the end of that efentury 
or the beginning of the next, was transferred to a statue which 
had been dug up in 1501 in a mutilated condition (some say near 
his shop) and was set up at the corner of the Piazza Navona, 
opposite the palace of Cardinal Caraffa. To this statue it 
liecamc the custom to affix squibs on the papal government and 
on prominent persons. At the beginning of the i6th century 
Pasquin had a partner provided for him in the .shape of another 
statue found in the Campus Martius, said to represent a river 
god, and dubbed Marforio, a foro Martis. The regulation form 
of the pasquinade then became one of dialogue, or rather question 
and answer, in which Marforio usually addre.ssed leading inquiries 
to his friend. The proceeding soon attained a certain European 
notoriety, and a printed collection of the squibs due to it (they 
were long written in Latin verse, with an occasional excursion 
into Greek) appeared in 1509. In the first book of Pantagruel 
(1532 or there.abouts) Rabelais introduces books by Pasquillus 
and Marphurius in the catalogue of the library of St Victor, 


and later he quotes some utterances of Pasquin’s in his letters to 
the bishop of Maillezais. These, by the way, show that Pasquin 
was by no means always satirical, but dealt in grave advice and 
comment. The original l^tin pasquinades were collected in 
1544, as PasquiUorum tomi duo, edited by Caelius Secundus 
Curio. The vogue of these lampoons now became general, and 
rose to its height during the pontificate of Sixtus V. (1585-1590). 
These utterances were not only called pasquinades {pasquinaie) 
but simply pasquils {pasquillus, pisquillo, pasquiUe), and this 
form was sometimes used for the mythical personage himself. It 
was used in English for purposes of satire by Sir Thomas Elyot, 
in his Pasquin the Plain (1540) and by the anonymous author of 
Pasquin in a Trance (1566); but it was first made popular in 
England by Thomas Nash, who in 1589 began to sign his violent 
controversial pamphlets with the pseudonym of Pasquil of 
England. It continues to occur through the course of tlie 
Marprelate controversy as the title of tlie enemy of the Puritam:. 
These English lampoons were in prose. The French pasquils 
(example.s of which may be found in Fournier’s Varietes histor- 
iques et liiieraires) were more usually in verse. In Italy itself 
Pasquin is said not to have condescended to the vernacular till 
the 18th century. Contemporary comic periodicals, especially 
in Italy, still occasionally u.se the Marforio-Pasquino dialogue 
form. But this survival is purely artificial and literary, and 
pasquinade has, as noted above, ceased to have any precise 
meaning. 

PASQUINI, BERNARDO (1637-1710), Italian musical com- 
poser, was horn at Ma.ssa in Val di Nievole (Tuscany) on the 
8th of December 1637. He was a pupil of Marcantonio Cesti 
and Loreto Vittori. He came to Rome while still young and 
entered the servi<‘e of Prince Borghese; later he became organist 
of St Maria Maggiore. He enjoyed the protection of Queen 
Christina of Sweden, in whose honour an opera of his, Dov’ e 
amore i pieta, was produced in 1679. During Alessandro 
Scarlatti’s .second sojourn in Rome (1703-1708), Pasquini and 
Corelli were freriuently associated with him in musical perform- 
ances, especially in connexion with the Arcadian Academy, of 
which all three were members. Pasquini died at Rome on the 
22nd of November 1710, and was buried in the church of St 
T.,orenzo in Lucina. He deserves remembrance as a vigorous 
composer for the harpsichord; and an interesting account of 
his music for this instrument will be found in J. S. Shedlock's 
The Pianoforte Sonata. 

PASSACAGLIA, the name of an old Spanish dance, supposed 
to be derived from pasar, to walk, and calle, street, the tune 
being played by wandering musicians in the streets. It was a 
slow and rather .solemn dance of one or two dancers. The dance 
tunc re.sembled the “ cliaconne,” and was, like it, constructed 
on a ground-bass; Brahms’s Sympliony in E Minor, No. 4, ends 
with an elaborate passacaglia. 

PASSAGLIA, CARLO (1812-1887), Italian divine, was bom 
at I^urra on the 2nd of May 1812. Passaglia was soon de.slined 
for the priesthood, and was placed under the care of the Jesuits 
at the age of fifteen. He became surce.s.sively doctor in mathe- 
matics, philosophr and theology in the university of Rome. In 
1844 he was made professor in the Collegio Romano, the well- 
known Jesuit college in Rome. In 1845 he took the vows as a 
member of the Jesuit order. In 1848, during the expulsion of 
the Je.suits from Rome which followed on the revolutionary 
troubles in the Italian peninsula, he paid a brief visit to England. 
On his return to Italy he founded, with the assistance of Father 
Curci and Luigi Taparclli d’Azeglio, the celebrated organ of 
the Jesuit order entitled the Civiltd Cattolica. In 1854 came 
the decision of the Roman Church on the long debated question 
of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin. Into the agitation 
for the promulgation of this dogma Pa.ssaglia threw himself 
with great eageincs.s, and by so doing recommended himself 
strongly to Pope Pius IX. But his favour with the pope was 
of short duration. In 1859, when the war between Austria and 
France (the first step towards the unification of Italy) broke out, 
Passaglia espoused the popular side. He took refuge at Turin, 
and under the influence of Cavour he wrote an Epistola ad 
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Episeofios Catholicos pro causa Ilalica, in which, like Liverani 
before him, he boldly attacked the temporal power of the pope. 
For this he was expelled from the order of Jesuits, his book was 
put on the Index, and his figure struck out, by the pope’s order, 
from a picture painted to commemorate the proclamation of the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception. A refuge from the anger 
of the pope was afforded him in the Casa Cavour at Turin, the 
house in which ('avour was born. There he laboured for Italian 
unity with indomitable energy in the north of Italy, in conjunc- 
tion with Cardinal d’Andreu in the south, and he collected the 
signatures of 9000 priests to an address to the pope in opposition 
to the teinporal power, arid in favour of abandoning all resistance 
to the union of Italy under a king of the House of Savoy. He 
and the 9000 priests were excominunicated on the 6th of October 
1862. PossagilLi disregarded his excommunication, and con- 
tinued his work os profess<ir of moml philosophy at Turin, to 
which he had been appointed in 1861, and began a series of 
Advent addresses in the church of San Carlo at Milan. But on 
arriving in order to preach his second sermon he found himself 
met by an inhibition on the part of Mgr ( accia, the administrator 
of the archdiocese of Milan. Ivlccted deputy in the Italian 
parliament, he still advocated strongly the cause of Italian 
independent'e, and at a later period wrote a tlefcnce of the rights 
of the episi'opate under the title of La Causa di sva etnlnenza il 
cardinale d’ Andrea. He also (1864) wrote against Renan’s f^ie 
de Jhus. Eight days before his death he endeavoured to be 
reconciled to the pope, and mjwle a full retractation. He died 
at Turin on the lath of March 1887. 

PASSAK!) a ci^ of Passaic county, New Jersey, U.S.A., at 
the head of navigation on the Piissiiic River, 5 m. S.S.E. of 
Paterson. Pop. (1890), 13,028; (1900), 27,777, whom 12,900 
were foreign-bom; (1910 census), 54,773. Passaic is served 
by the Erie and the Delaware L^’kawana & Western railways. 
TTie east part of the city Is a plain occupied chiefly by factoric.s, 
for which water-power is furnished by the river and a canal; the 
west part, which is almost wholly residential, extends over hills 
which command excellent views. Among the prinerpul buildings 
are the city hall, and the Jane Watson Reid Memorial Library. 
The city’s factory products increased in value from $12,804,805 
in 1900 to $22,782,725 ini()05,or 77'9 %. About onc-half of 
the value in 1905 was in worsteds, cottons and woollens; other 
important manufactures arc rubber goods and electrical supplies. 
There are large vineyards near the city. A settlement was 
established here by the Dutch in 1679, and was called Acquju ka- 
nonk or Paterson Landing until the middle of the 19th century 
Passaic was incorporated as a village in 1869, and in 1873 
chartered as a city. 

See W. J. Pape and W. W. Scott, The News History off Vasstn'e 
(Passaic, 1899). 

PASSAU, a town and episcopal see of Germany, in the kingdom 
of Bavaria, picturesquely situated at tlie confluence of the 
Danube, the Inn and tlw Ilz, close to the Austrian frontier, 
89 m. N.E. from Munich and 74 3 .E. of Regensburg by rail. 
Pop. (1900), 18,003, nearly all bmg Roman Catholics. Passau 
consists of the town proper, lying on the rocky tongue of land 
between the Danube and the Irm, and of four suburl^, Innstadt 
lOn the right bank of the Inn, llzstadt on the left bank of the Ilz, 
Ai^r in the angle between Ilz and the Danube, and St Nikola. 
It is one of the most beautiful places on the Danube, a fine effect 
being produced by the way in wh:ch tl>e hou8e.s tu-e piled up 
one above another on the heights rising from the river. The 
beat general view is obtained from the Oberhaus, an old fortress, 
now used as a prison, which crowns a hill 300 ft. high on the left 
bank of the Danube. Of the eleven churches, the most inter- 
esting is the cathedral of St Stephen, a florid, rococo edifice, 
it was built after a fire in the 17th century on the site of a church 
said to have been founded in the 5th century; it has two towers, 
aaid contains some valuable relics. Other churches are the 
Gothic church of the Holy Ghost; the churches of St Severin, 
of St Paul and of St Gertrude ; the double church of St Salvator; 
the Romanesque church of the Holy Cross; the pilgrimage church 
of Our Lady of Succour (Mariabilf); the church of the hospital 


of “St John; and the ‘Romanesque Votrv Kinche. Hhe :pe6t 
office occupies the site of a building in which in 1552 the Treaty 
of Passau was signed between the emperor Charles V. and 
Maurice, elector of Saxony. The fine Dom Platz contains a 
statue of the Bavarian king, Maximilian 1 . The old forts M|d 
bastions of the city have been demolished, bat the two linked 
fortresvses, the Oberhaus and the Niederhaus, are still extant^ 
The former was built «arly in the 13th century by the bishop 
in consociuence of a revolt on the port of the citizens; ithe 
Latter, mentioned as early as 737, is now private propierty. 
The chief industries are the manufacture of tobacco, beer, leather, 
porcelain, machinery and paper. I^rge quantities of timber are 
floated down the Ilz. The well-known Passau crucibles are 
made at the neighbouring village of Obcmzell. 

Passau is of ancient origin. The first settlement was probably 
a Celtic one, Boiudurum] this was on the site of the present 
Innstadt. Afterwards the Romans established a colony of 
Batavian veterans, the castra batava here. It received civic 
rights in 1225, and soon became a prosperous place, but much 
of its history consists of broils between tlie bishops and the 
citizens. The strong fortress of the Oberhaus was t^en by the 
Austrians in 1742, and again in 1805. The bishopric of Passau 
was founded by St Boniface in 738. The diocese was a large 
one, including until 1468 not only much of Bavaria, but practi- 
cally the whole of the archduchy of Austria. About 1260 the 
bishop became a prince of the empire. Amongst the earlier 
bishops was Pilgrin or Piligrim (d. 991), and among the later 
ones were the Austrian archdukes, Leopold and Leopold William, 
the former a brother and the latter a son of the emperor 
Ferdinand II. In 1803 the bishopric was secularized, and in 
1805 its lands came into the possession of Bavaria. The area, 
which was diminished in the 15th, and again in the i8th century, 
was then about 350 sq. m., and the population about 50,000^ 
A new bishopric of Passau, with ecclesiastical jurisdiction only, 
wa.s established in 1817. 

See Erhart, Gexchichte der Stadt Passau (Passau, l $62-1 864} ; and 
Morin, Passau (1878). For the history of the bishopric see Schollcr, 
Die Bischdfe von Passaxt (Pa.ssau, 1844) ; and SclirOcll, Possavia srma. 
Geichichle des Bistums Passau (Passau, 1879). 

PAS6ERAT, JEAN (1534-1602), French poet, was bom at 
Troyes, on tlie i8th of October 1534. He studied at the uni- 
versity of Paris, and is said to have had some curirjus adventures 
— ^at one time working in a mine. He was, however, a scholar by 
natural taste, and became eventually a teacher at the College 
de Plessis, and on the death of Ramus \vas made profewsor of 
Latin in 1572 in the College de France. In the meanwhile 
Passcrat laid studied law, and had composed much agreeable 
poetry in the Pldiade style, the best pieces being his short ode 
Du Premier jour de max, and tlie ch.arming villancllo, pai perdu 
ma tnurterelle. Jlis exact share in the Satyre menippee (Tours, 
1594), the great manifesto of the politique or Mediate Royalist 
party when it had declared itself for Henry of Navarre, is 
differently stated; but it is agreed that he wrote most of the 
verse, and the harangue of the guerrilla chief Rieux is sometimes 
attributed to him. The famous lines Sur la jourme de Stnlis, 
in which he commends the due d’Aumale's ability in running 
away, is one of the mast celebrated political songs in French, 
Towards the end of his life he became blind. He died in Paris 
on the 14th of September 1602. 

See a notice by P. Blanchemain prefixed to his edition of Passerat’s 
Foisies fravfaises (1880). Among his Latin works should be trar^ed 
Kalendae jmtuarioe et xforia quaedam poemata (z voh., lOot), ad- 
dr9ssocl cluc'fly to his friimd and patron Henri de McatsAe. For the 
Satyre minippie see the edition of Charles Kcatl (187O). 

PASSION (po&t-classical Lat. passio, formed from pati, passus, 
to suffer, endure), a term which is used in two main senses: (i) 
the suffering of pain, and (2) feeling or emotion. The first is 
chiefly used of the sufferings of Jesus Christ, extending from the 
time of the agony in the garden until his deatli on the cross. Jn 
this sense passio was used by the early Christian writers, and Uie 
term is also applied to the sufferings and deeds of saints and 
martyrs, synonymously with acia or eesta, a book containing 
such being known «b a ** passional {HPer^ passiemidis) or 
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•‘passionary ” (passionarius). The order of Passionist Fathers, the 
full title of which is the “ Congregation of the Discalced C'fcrks 
of the Most Holy Cross and Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
was founded by St Paul of the Cross (Paolo della Croce, 1694- 
1775 ; canonized 1867) in 1720, but full sanction was not obtained 
for the order till 1737, when the first monastery was established 
at Monte Argentario, Orbetello. The secondary sense of 
“ passion ” is due to the late use of passio to translate the Greek 
philosophical term Traces, the classical Latin equivalent being 
%ffectus. The modern use generally restricts tluj term to strong 
and uncontrolled emotion. 

PASSIONFLOWER {Pass {flora), the typical genus of the order 
to which it gives its name. The name passionflower — flos 



passitnis — arose from the supposed resemblance of tlie corona 
to the crown of thorms, and of the other parts of the flower to 
the nails, or wounds, while the five sepals and five petals were 
taken to symbolize the ten apostles — Peter, who denied, and 
Judas, who betrayed, being left out of the reckoning. ITie 
species are mostly natives of western tropical South America; 
others are found in various tropical and sub-tropical districts of 
both hemispheres. The tacsonias, by some considered to form 
part of this genus, inhabit the Andes at considerable elevations. 
They are mostly climbing plants (fig- i) having a woody stock 
and herbaceous or woody branches, from the sides of which 
tendrils are produced which enable the branches to support 
themselves at little expenditure of tissue. Some few form trees 
of considerable stature destitute of tendrils, and with broad 
magnolia-like leaves in place of the more or less palmately lobed 
leaves which are most generally met with in the order. The leaf 
is usually provided at the base of the leaf-stalk with stipules, 
which are inconspicuous, or large and leafy; and the stalk is 
also furnished with one or more glandular excrescences, as in 
■some cases are the leaf itself and the bracts. The inflorescence 
is of a cymosc character, the terminal branch being represented 


by the tendril, the side branches by flower»st#lks, or the 
inflorescence may be reduced to a single stalk. The bracts 
on the flower-stalk arc either small and scattered or large 
and leafy, and then placed near the flower, forming a sort of outer 
calyx or cpic^lyx. The flower itself (seen in section in fig. 2) 
consists of a receptacle varying in form from that of a shallow 
saucer to that of a long cylindrical or trumpet-shaped tube, thin 
or fleshy in consistence, and giving off from its upper border the 
five .sepals, the five petals (rarely these hitter are absent), and the 
threads or membranous processes constituting the “corona.” 
This coronet forms the most conspicuous and beautiful part of 
the flower of many species, and consists of outgrowths from the 
tube formed subsequently to the other parts, and having little 
morphological significance, but being physiologically useful in 
favouring the cross-fertilization of the flower by means of insects. 
Other outgrowths of similar character, but less conspicuous, 
occur lower down the tube, and their variations afford useful 
means of discriminating bctw’ccn the species. From the base 
of the inner part of the tube of the flower, but quite free from it, 
uprises a cylindrical stalk surrounded below l7y a small cup-^like 
outgrowth, and bearing above the middle a ring of five flat 
filaments each attached by a thread-like point to an anther. 
Above the ring of stamens is the ovary itself, upraised on a pro- 
longation of the same stalk which bears the filaments, or sessile. 



The stalk supporting the stamens and ovary is called the “ gyno- 
phorc ” or the “ gynandrophore,” and is u characteristic of tlic 
order. 'Flic ovary of passionflowers is oue-celled with three 
parietal placentas, and bears at the top three styles, each 
capped by a large button-like stigma. The ovary ripens into 
a bcrrj’-like, very rarely capsular, fruit with the three groups 
of seeds arranged in lines along the walls, but imbedded 
in a pulpy arillus derived from the stalk of the seed. This 
succulent berry is in some cases highly perfumed, and affords a 
delicate fruit for the dessicrt-taWc, as in llie case of the “ grana- 
dilla ” {P. guadrangularis), P. edMlis,P. nMcrvsarpa, and various 
species of Tacstnia known as “ curubos ” in Spanish South 
America; P. laurifoHa is the water-lemon, and P. maUformis 
the sweet calabash of the West Indies. The fruits do not usually 
e^icced in size the dimensions of a hen’s or of a swan’s but 
that of P. macrocarpa is a gourd-Uke oblong fruit attaming a 
we^ht of 7 to 8 !b. 

The tacsonias, which in cultivation are generally regarded 
as distinct, differ from Passiflom in having a long cylindrical 
calyx-tube, bearing two crowns, one at the throat, the other near 
the base ; they arc stove or greenhouse plants ; T. pirmatistspula, 
with pale rose-coloured flowers, a native of Chile and Peru, has 
long been in cultivation; T, Van-Volxemii, with handsome 
scarlet flowers, is one of the finest species. 

PASSION WEEK, the fifth week in Lent, begrnning with 
Passion Sunday {dotninica passionis or de passione domini), so 
called from very early limes because with it liegins the more 
special commemoration of Christ's passion. Passion week is often 
incorrectly identified with Holy week (?.».). In the north of 
Kngland Passion Sunday was formerly known as Carle or Carling 
Sunday, a name corrupted from “ care,” in allusion to the 
sorrowful season which the day heralds. It was the universal 
custom in medieval England to eat on this Sunday a grey pea 
steeped and fried in butter, which can-J to be called from its 
association “ Carling Nut.” 
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PASSOVER, a Hebrew spring festival, celebrated by the Jews 
in commemoration of the exodus from Egypt by a family feast 
in the home on the first evening, and by abstaining from leaven 
during the seven days of the feast. According to tradition, the 
first Passover (“ The Passover of Egypt ”), was preordained by 
Moses at the command of God. The Israelites were commanded 
to select on the tenth of Abib (Nisan) a he-larnb of the first year, 
without blemish, to kill it on the eve of the fourteentln and to 
sprinkle with its blood the lintel and sidepost of the doors of their 
dwellings so that the Lord should “ pass over ” them when he 
went forth to slay the first-born of the Egyptians. The lamb 
thus drained of blood was to be roasted and entirely consumed by 
tlte Israelites, who should be ready with loins girded, shoes on 
feet and staff in hand so as to be prepared for the exodus. In 
memory of this the Israelites were for all time to eat unleavened 
bread (mazzoth) for seven days, as well as keep the sacrifice of 
the Passover on the eve between the fourteenth and the fifteenth 
of Nisan. This evening meal was not to be attended by any 
stranger or uncurcumcised person. “ On the morrow of the 
Sabbath ” a wave offering of a sheaf of barley was to be made. 
Those who were unable to perform the sacrifice of the Passover 
owing to impurity at the appointed time, were permitted to do so 
a month later. 

Various theories have been from time to time proposed to 
account for this complex of enactments. J. Spencer in his De 
legibus Hebraeorum saw in the Passover a practical protest 
against the Egyptian worship of Apis. Vatke considered it a 
celebration of the spring solstice, Baur a means of removing the 
impurity of the old year. Lengerke recognized a double motive : 
tlie lamb for atonement, the unleavened bread as a trace of the 
haste of the early harvest. Ewald regarded the Passover as an 
original pre-Mosaic spring festival made to serve the interest of 
purity and atonement. 

All these views have, however, been cast in the shade by more 
recent investigations based on minute literary analysis of the 
Pentateuch, begun by Graf, continued by Kuenen, and culminat- 
ing in the work of Wellhausen and Robertson Smith. This view 
claims to determine the respective ages and relative chrono- 
logical position of the various passages in which the Passover is 
referred to in the Pentateuch, and assumes that each successive 
stratum represents the practice in ancient Israel at the time 
of composition, laying great stress upon omissions as implying 
non-existence. The main passages and their contents are 
arranged chronologically in the following way : — 

A. Jn the Elohist Booh of tke Covenant (Exod. xxiii.). The feast 
of unlcavcneil brcjid to be kept seven days at the lime apiwintcd 
in the month Abib. 

B. Jn tke Yahwist Source (Exod. xxxiv. 18-21, 25). The feast of 
■unleavened bread to be kepi seven days, <S:e, All firstlings to be the 
Lord’s. First-born sons to be redeemed; none to appear before 
the Lord empty: six days' wtirk, seventh day rest, in the harvest; 
the .sacrifice of the Passover shall not remain until the morning. 

C. In the Yahwistic History (Exod. xii. 21-27, 29 -36. 38-39, xiii. 3- 
1(3). Moses summons the elders of Israel and orders them to kill the 
Passover and besprinkle the lintel and sideposts with a bunch of 
hyssop dipped in blood so that the lx)rd will pass over the door. 
In later days when the chikirun sliall :isk what this means it 
shall be said tliat this is the sacrifice of the Lord’s Passover. At 
midnight all the first-lxirn of the Egyptians are slain and Pharaoh 
sends the Israelites out of Egypt in haste, and the people took the 
dough before it was leavened upon kneading troughs upon tlteir 
shoulders. 

D. The Deuteronomist (Dcut. xvi. 1-8, 16-17). Observe the 
month of Abib and keep the Passover because in that month Gotl 
brought out the Israelites from Egypt. The sacrifice of the Passovei 
of the flock and the hertl shall be done in the place where God sliall 
cause His name to dwell. No leaven sliall be eaten with it for seven 
tlays, and bread of affliction shall be eaten because they came forth 
from Egypt in haste. Flesh shall not remain until the morning; 
the sacrifice must not be within their gates but in the place where 
the Lord shall cause His name to dwell. It shall be sodden and 
eaten, and in the morning they should go to their tents. Six da3rs 
eat unleavened bread, on the seventh a solemn assembly. Keckon 
seven weeks from the time of putting the sickle to the standing 
corn. 

E. In the Holiness Code (Lev. xxiii. 4-8. 9-14). The 14th of 
the first month at even is the Passover ol the l..ord; on the 15th 
of the same month is the feast of unleavened bread lor seven days. 


First and seventh days shall be holy assembly, but a fire offering 
for seven days. On the morrow after the sabbath a wave ofiering 
and also a burnt offering of the hc-lamb (with the corresponding 
meal and drink offering). Neither bread nor parched com nor 
fresh cars shall Ixi eaten until the oblation is made. 

F. In the Priestly History (Exod. xii. 1-20, 28 -31, xiii. 1-2). On 
the loth day of the month every household shall take a firstling 
male without blemish, of sheep or goat, and should kill it on the 
14th at even, and sprinkle the two sidcijosts and lintel with the 
blood, ami cat the roasted flesh, not sodden, includiug head, legs 
and inwards; all remdining over until the morning to be burnt by 
fire. It should be c.atcn with loins girded, shoes on feet, and staff 
in hand because in haste. It is the Lord's l*assover; when He 
sees the blood He will pass over you and there will be no plague 
upon you. As a memorial of this you shall eat unleavened bread 
seven days, on the X4th day at eve until the 21st day at cve; when 
children sliall ask what this seridcc means, you shall say that it is the 
I’a.s.sovcr of the J..ord. 

G. In the Secondary Sources of the Priestly Code (Exod. xii. 40-41, 
43-50, ix. 1-14, xiv. i(j-25). No alien, sojourner or hired servant 
siuill cat thereof, but a bought servant, if circumcised. It shall 
be eaten in haste; none of the flesh shall be carried forth, neither 
sliall a bone be broken. If a sojourner should wish to keep the 
Passover, all his male shall be circumcised and he will be as one 
bom in the land. The I’assovcr was kept in the first month on the 
14th day of the month at even in the wilderness of Sinai ; but 
certain men, unclean by touching a dead body, asked what they 
should do; they were to keep it on the second month on the 
14th day, eating it with unleavened bread and bitter herbs, 
leaving none of it until the morning, nor breaking a bone. 
The first month on the 14th day of the month is the Passover; 
the 15th day of this month shall be a feast ; seven days unleavened 
bread to be eaten; first day a holy assembly with fire offering, 
two young bullocks and one lamb and seven firstling he-laml^ 
without blemish, with appropriate meal ollering and one he-goat 
for sin-olfering ; on the seventh day another holy assembly. 

Many discrepancies have been observed among critic's in the 
different portions of this series of enactments. Thus in tlic 
Elohist and in Deuteronomy the date of the festival is only 
vaguely stated to be in the month of Abib, while in the Holine.s5 
Code and in the Priestly History the exact date is given. In the 
Yahwist and Deuteronomist a solemn assembly is to be held on 
the seventh day, but in the Holiness Code and in the secondary 
source.^ of the Priestly Code both the first and the seventh days of 
the Feast of Unleavened Bread are to be solemn a.5semblics. In 
the Deuteronomist the Passover sacrifice can be from either flock 
or herd, whereas in the Holiness Code only lamb is mentioned, 
and in the Priestly Code either kid or lamb. In the Deuterono- 
mist the lamb is to be sodden or boiled, whereas in the Priestly 
Code this is expressly forbidden. A still more vital contrast 
occurs concerning the place of sacrificing the Passover; as enjoined 
in Deuteronomy this is to be by the males of the family at 
Jerusalem, whereas both in the presumably earlier Yahwist and 
in the later Priestly Code the whole household joins in the festival 
which can be celebrated wherever the Israelites are settled. 
These discrepancies however arc chiefly of interest in their 
bearing upon the problem of the Pentateuch, and really throw 
little light upon the origin of the two feasts connected together 
under the name of the Passover, to which the present remarks 
must be mainly confined. It may be observed however that the 
absence of a definite date in Deuteronomy must be accidental, 
since a common pilgrimage feast must be on a fixed day, and the 
reference to the seven weeks elapsing between Passover and 
Pentecost also implies the fixing of the date. So too even in the 
Elohist the time is appointed. 

Reverting to the origin and the meaning of the feast, modem 
criticism draws attention to the different nature of the two 
observances combined with the name Passover, the pastoral 
sacrifice of the paschal lamb and the agricultural observance of a 
seven days’ abstention from unleavened bread. It is assumed 
that the former arose during the pastoral period of Israelite 
history before or during the stay in Egypt, while the latter was 
adopted from the Canaanites after the settlement in Palestine. 
Against this may be urged that, according to the latest inquiries 
into the pastoral life, there is always connected with it some form 
of agriculture and a use of cereals, while, historically speaking, 
the Israelites while in Egypt were dependent on its corn. There 
is, further, the objection that no distinctive crisis in the agricul- 
tural era can be associated with the date of the Passover. The 
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^ginning of barley harvest aowever generally associated with 
it, while the wheat harvest is connected with Pentecost. The 
“ sheaf of the first-fruits of your harvest,” mentioned in Lev. 
xxiii. 10, is associated in Jewish tradition with the barley harvest 
(Mishna, Menachoth x.). This, however, is not immediately 
connected with the Passover, and is of more significance as 
determining the exact date of Pentecost. 

Considering however the two sections of the Passover separ- 
ately, it is remarkable how many of the ceremonies associated 
either historically or ceremonially with tire Passover have 
connexion with the idea of a covenant. 'Hie folk-etymology of 
the word Passover given in £xod. xii. 23 seems to connect the 
original of the feast with a threshold covenant (see Trumbull, 
Threshold Covenant, Philadelphia, 1902); the daubing of the side- 
posts and lintel with blood at tlie original Passover, which finds 
Its counterpart in Babylonian custom (Zimmern, Beit. z. Bab. 
Jiel. ii. 126-7) Arabic usage (Wakidi, ed. Kremer, p. 

28), implies a blood covenant. The communion meal would, 
according to tb.c views of Robertson Smith, also involve the idea 
of a covenant; while the fact that no person joining in the meal 
should bo uncircumciscd connects the feast with the covenant of 
Abraham. Finally, the association of the first-born witli the 
festival specially referred to in the texts, and carried out both in 
Samaritan tradition, wliicli marks the forehead of the first-born 
with the blood of the lamb, and in Jewish custom, wliich obliged 
the first-born to fast on the day preceding Passover, also connects 
the idea of the feast with the sacro-sanctity of the first-born. 
The Hebrew tradition further connects the revelation of tl\e 
sacred name of the God of the Hebrews with this festival, which 
thus combines, in itself, all the associations connecting tl\e 
Hebrews with their God. It is not surprising therefore that 
Hebrew tradition connects it with the Exodus, the beginning of 
the theocratic life of the nation. It seems easiest to assume 
that the festival, so far as the Passover itself is concerned, w'as 
actually connected historically with the Exodus. 

With regard to the abstention from leavened bread, the 
inquiry is somewhat more complicated. As before remarked, 
there seems no direct connexion between the pasi'lxal sacrifice 
and what appears to be essentially an agricultural festival; tlie 
Hebrew tradition, to some extent, dissociates them by making 
the sacrifice on the r4th of Nisan and beginning the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread on the 15th. This seeming casual connexion, 
to some extent, confirms the historit' connexion suggested by 
the text, that the Jews at the Exodus had to use bread prepared 
in haste; but not even Hebrew tradition attempts to explain 
why the abstention should last for seven days. The attempt of 
modern critics to account for the period as that in which the 
barley harvest was gathered in, during which the workers in 
the field could not prepare leavened bread, is not satisfactory. 
The first-fruits of the barley harvest are to be gathered on 
the “morrow of the sabbath ” (Lev. xxiii. ii). This expression 
has formed the subject of dispute between Samaritans and other 
sectaries and the Jews, the former of whom regard it as referring 
to the first Sunday during the festival, the latter as a special 
expression for the second day of the festival itself (see Hoffmann, 
Lev. ii. 159-215). But whichever interpretation is taken, the 
connexion of tlte festival with the harvest is only secondary. 

The suggestion has been made by Wellhausen and Robertson 
Smith that the Passover was, in its original form, connected 
with the sacrifice of the firstlings, and the latter points to the 
Arabic annual sacrifices called *Alair, which some of the lexico- 
graphers interpret as firstlings. These were presented in the 
month Rajab, corresponding to Nisan (Smith, Religion of Semites, 
p. 210). But the real Arabic sacrifice of firstlings was called 
Fare*; it might be sacrificed at any time, as was also tlie case with 
the Hebrews (Exod. xxii. 30). The paschal lamb was not 
necessarily a firstling, but only in the first year of its life 
(Exod. xii. 5). The suggestion of Wellhausen and Robertson 
Smith confuses the offering of firstlings (Arabic Fara) and that of 
the first yeanlings of the year in the spring (Arabic *Atair). It is 
possible that the Passover was originally connected with the latter 
(cf , Wellhausen, Reste taraK H eidentums, pp, 94 seq.). As regards 


the Feast of Unleavened Bread, now indissolubly connected with 
the paschal sacrifice, no satisfactory explanation has been given 
either of its original intention or of its connexion with the 
Passover. It has been suggested that it was originally a hag or 
pilgrimage feast to jerusidem, of which there were three in the 
year coimectcd with the agricultural festivals (Exod. xxxiv. 17, 
18). But the real agricultural occasion was not the eating of 
unleavened bread but the offering of the first sheaf of the barley 
harvest on the “ morrow of the sabbath ” in the Passover week 
(Lev. xxiii. 10, ii), and this occasion determined the second 
agricultural festival, the Feast of Weeks, fifty days later (Deut. 
xvi. 9; Lev. xxiii. 16; see Pentecost). The suggestion that 
the eating of cakes of unleavened bread, similar to the Australian 
“ damper,” was due to the exigencies of the harvest does not 
meet the case, .since it does nut explain the seven days and is 
incongruous with the fact that the first sheaf of the harvest was 
put to the sickle not earlier than the third day of the feast. It 
still remains possible therefore tlxat the seven days’ eating of 
unleavened bread (and bitter herbs) is an historical reminis- 
cence of the incidents of the Exodus, where the normal commis- 
sariat did not begin until a week after the first exit. On the 
other hat\d, the absence of leaven may recall primitive practice 
before its intrc^duction as a domestic luxury ; sacral rites generally 
keep alive primitive custom. There was sdso associated in the 
Hebrew mind a connexion of impurity and corruption with the 
notion of leaven which was tabu in all sacrifice (Exod. xxiii, 
18; Lev. ii. 11). 

According to Robertson Smith, the development of the various 
institutions connected w'ith the Passover was as follows. In 
Eg>'pt the Israelites, as a pastoral people, sacrificed the firstlings 
of their flocks in the spring, and, according to tradition, it was 
a refusal to permit a general gathering for this purpose tliat 
caused the Exodus. When the Israelites settled in Canaan they 
found there an agricultural festival connected with the begin- 
nings of the barley harvest, which coincided in point of date with 
tlie Passover and was accordingly associated with it. At the time 
of the reformation under Josiali, represented by Deuteronomy, 
the attempt was made to turn the family thank-offering of 
firstlings into a sacrificial rite performed by the priests in the 
Temple with the aid of the males of each household, who had to 
come up to Jerusalem but left the next morning to celebrate the 
Feast of Unleavened Bread in their homes. During the exile 
this was found impossible, ami the old home ceremonial was 
revived and was kept up even after the return of the exile, lliis 
is a highly ingenious hypothesis to explain the discrepancies of 
the text, but is, after all, nothing but hypothesis. 

There appears to have been originally considerable variety in 
the mode of keeping the Passover, but tlie earliest mention in 
the historical narratives (Josh. v. ii) connects the paschal 
sacrifice with the.eating of unleavened bread. But it is unsafe 
to assume, from 2 Kings xxiii. 22, that the festival was not 
kept in the time of the early kings, since Solomon appears to have 
kept up the three great pilgrimage festivals, 2 Kings ix. 25, 
and it is possibly referred to in Isa. i. 9. The complex of 
observances connected with tlie Passover and the very want of 
systemization observed in the literary sources would seem to 
vindicate the primitive character of the feast, which indeed is 
recognized by all inquirers. 

At any rate the Samaritans have, throughout tlieir history, 
observed the Passover with all its Pcntateuchal ceremonial and 
still observe it down to the present day. They sacrifice the 
paschal lamb, which is probably the oldest religious rite tliat has 
been continuously kept up. In two important points they differ 
from later Jewish interpretation. The term “ between the 
evenings ” (l^v. xxiii. 5) they take as the time between sunset 
and dark, and tlic “ morrow of the sabbath ” {v. 11) th^ take 
literally as the first Sunday in the Pa.ssovcr week; wherein tliey 
agree with the Sadducees, Boethusians, Karaites and otlier 
Jewish sectaries. This would seem to point to a time when the 
fixing of the sabbath was determined by the ^e of the moon, 
so that the first day of the Passover, which is on the 15th of 
Nisan, would always occur on a sabbath. 
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During the exijftence of the Tempile there was a double 
celebration of the Passover, a series of stipulated sacrifices being 
offered during the seven days in the Temple, details of which are 
given in Num. xxviii., but the family ceremonial was still kept up 
and gradually developed a spedal nturJ, which has been reUiincd 
among orthodox Jews up to the present day. The paschal lamb 
is no Jotter eaten but represented by the .shank bone of a lamb 
roasted in the ashes; unleavened bread anrl bitter herbs 
are eaten; four cups of wine are drunk before and after the 
repast, and a certain number of Psalm.s arc recited. The famih’ 
service, termed llagada sh^l Pesach, includes a description of tlie 
Kxodus with a running commentar}’,and i.s begun \iy the youngest 
son of th'"- house asking the father the reason for the difference in 
Passover customs. 

It is stated in the Gospels that the Last Supper was the Pa.s.s- 
over meal, th mgh certain discrepancies between the accounts 
given in tire Synoptics and in John, render this doubtful. It is, 
at any ra'e, certain that Jesus came up to Jerusalem in order to 
join in the celelrratian of the Passover. When the Pas.sover fell 
upon thf’ siibbath, as occurred during his vi.sit, a difficulty aro.se 
i'.boLit the paschal sacrifice, which might involve work on the 
.sibbath. There appears to have been a difference of practice 
between the Sadducecs and the Pharisees on .such occasions, the 
former keeping to the; .strict rules of the Law and sacrificing on 
tlie Friday, whereas the Pharisees did so on the Thursday. It 
has been suggested that Jesus followed the pharisaic practice, 
and ate I he Pas.sovcr meal (the Lii.st Supper) on Thursday 
, evening, which would account for the discrepancies in the go.spel 
narratives (sec Chwolson, l^as Idstc Passahmal. Jesu, 2nd ed., 
St Petersburg, 1904). It seems probable in any case that tlw 
ritual of the Mass has grown out of that of the Passover service 
(see Bickell, Messe uttd Pascha, tr. W. F. Skene, Edinburgh, 1891). 
Up to the Nicenc Council the Church kept Easter {q.v.) coincident 
with the Jewish Passover, but after that period took elaborate 
precautions to dissociate the two. 

Sec the commoniarie.s on E.vodus and Leviticii.s; that of Kali.sch 
on the latter book {vol. ii., I.ondon, 1871) nnticipatra much of tlw 
critical position. The article in Winer's Btbl. liealwarierbttch gives 
a succinct account of the older views. A not altogctlicr niisuc- 
ocssful attempt to defend the Jewish orthodox position is made 
by HolTmann in his Commentary on Leviticus (flcrlin, 1006, ii. 
llb-22.<), Wcllhauscn’s views arc given in his Prolego^nena, ch. iii. 
A criticul yot conservative view of the whole question is givcai 
by R. Schaefer, Das Passah Maezoth-Fest (Gutersjoh, 1900) which 
has been partly followed alxivc. For the general attitude towards 1 
the comparative claims of institutional archa('ology and literary 
crilicism adopted above see J. Jacolw, Studies in Biblical Archaeology 
(London, 1895). (J. Ja.) 

PASSOW, FRANZ LUDWIG CARL FRIEDRICH (1786-1833), 
German classical scholar anrl lexicographer, was bom at Lud- 
wigslust in Mecklenburg-Schwerin on the 2otli of Septi'mber 
1786. In 1807 he was appointed to the professorship of Greek 
literature at the Weimar gymnasium by Goethe, whose ac^quuin- 
tance he had made during a holiday tour. In 1815 he became 
prorfessor of ancient literature in the university of Breslau, where 
he continued to reside until Itis death on the nth of March 1833. 
His advocacy of ^rnnastic exercises, in which he himself took 
part, met with violent apposition and caused a quarrel known 
as the “ Breslauer Turnfehde.” PaB.sow’s great work was his 
Handwbrterbuch der griechischen Sprache (1819-1824), originally 
a revision of J. G. Schneider’s lexicon, which appeared in the 
fourth edition (1831) as an independent work, without 
Schneider’s name (new cd , by Cronert, 1901 ). It formed the basis 
of Liddell and Scott’s lexicon. Other works by him are Grundsuge 
der gricch. und rdm. Literaiur- und Kunstgeschichte (2nd ed., 1829) 
and editions of Persius, Longus, Tacitus Germania, Diony,sius 
Periegetes, and Musacus. His miscellaneous writings have 
been collected in \a^Opti 5 cula academica (1835) and Vermisekte 
Schriften (1843). 

Sco Franz Passenv’s Lebm und Briefe (1839), by L. and A. Wachler, 
winch onntuins a full bibliography. 

PWSPORT, or safe-conduct in time of war, a doaiment 
grallM by a belligerent power to protect person.s and property 
fronf^ife operation of hostilities. In the case of the ship of u 
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neutral power, the passpwrt is a requisitioii by tbe govornment 
of the neutral state to suffer the vessel to pass Xreely with the 
crew, cargo, passengers, 6:c., without molestation by the 
belligerents. The requisition, when issued by the civil authori- 
tic.s of the port from which the ve.s.sel is fitted out, is called a 
seu-letUT. But the terms passport and sea-letter arc often used 
indiscriminately. A form of sea-letter {literae salm conductus) 
is appended to the Treaty of tlie Pyrenees, 1659. The passport 
is frequently mentioned in treaties, e.g. the Treaty of Copenhagen, 
T670, between Great Britain and Denmark. The violation of 
a passport, or safe confluct, i.s a grave brea<Ji of internationid 
law. The offence in the United Stiites is punishable by fine and 
imprisonment w'hero the passport or safe conduct is granted 
under the authority cf the United State.s (Act of Congress, 
April 30, 1790). fn its more familiar .sense a passport is a 
•document authorirjng a person to pass out of or into a country, 
or a licence or .safe-conduct to the person specified tlicrein and 
authenticating his right to aid anti protection. Although most 
foreign countries may now be entered without pa.s.sports, the 
Engli.sh foreign office recommend.s travellers to furnish them- 
selves with them, as affording a ready means of identification 
in case of need. They are usually granted hy the foreign olfivt* 
of a .state, or by its diplomatic agents abrotid. The English 
Foreign Office charges two shillings for a pa.ssi>ort, wliatever 
number of pcrson.5 may be named in it. Passports granted in 
England arc subject to a stamp duty of sixpence. They 
may be granted to naturalized as well as natural-born British 
subjects. 

See " The Passport System,” by N. W. Sibley, in Jour. Comp. 
Leg. new series, vol. vii. 'J'lvc regulations rc.s{)CctuiK passports issued 
by the En|<hsh Foreign Offiue as well ;\^ the jiassport reciuircments 
of foreign countries will be found in the annual Foreign Office List, 

PASTE (O. Fr, paste, modern pate, Late Lat. pasta, whence 
also in Span., Port, and Ital., from Gr. Traarv] or iratrra, barley 
porridge, or .salted pottage, irmrirdv, to sprinkle wiUi .salt), a 
mixture or t»mposition of a soft plastic consistency, TJie term 
is applied to substances used for various purposes, as e,g. in 
cookery, a mixture of flour and water with lard, butter or suet, 
for making pie.s and pastry, or of flour and water boiled, to 
which .«tarch or other ingredients to prevent .souring are added, 
forming an adhesive for the affixing of wall-paper, bill-posting 
and other purpo.se.s. In technical language, the term is also 
applied to the prepared clay whi< h fonns the body in the manu- 
facture of pottery and porcelain (see Ceramics) find to the 
specially prepared glass, known also a.s “ strass,” from wiiich 
imitation gcm.s are manufactured. I'his latter must be the 
purest, most tran-sparent and most highly refractive glass that 
can be prepared. These qualitic.s arc comprised in the higliest 
degree in a flint glass of unusual den.sity from the large percentage 
of lead it contains. Among various mixtures regarded as 
suitable for strass the following is an example : .powdered 
quartz 300 parts, red lead 470, potasli (purified by alcohol) 163, 
borax 22, and white arsenic i part by weight. Special precau- 
tions arc Uiken in the melting. The finished colourles.s glass is 
used for imitation diamonds; and when employed to imitate 
coloured precious stones the strass is tnelted up with various 
metallic oxides. Imitation gems are ea.sily distinguished from 
real stones hy tlieir inferior hardness and by chemical tests;- 
they may generally be delected the comparatively warm 
sensation they communicate to the tongue. 

pastel, the name of a particular method of painting with 
dry pigments, so called from the “ paste into which they are 
first compounded. The invention of pastel, whidi used to be 
generally called “ crayon,” has frequently been accredited to 
Johann Alexander Thiele (1685-1752), landscape-rpainter and 
etcher of distinction, as well as to Mine Verncrin and Mile 
Hcid (r688-r753), both of Danzig. But the claim cannot 
be substantiated, as drawing in coloured chalks had been 
practised bng before, e.g, by Guido Reni (1575-1642), ly whom 
H head and l^st in this manner exists in the Dresden Gallery. 
Thiele wa.s perhaps the first to carry the art to perfection, at 
least -in Germany, .where it was extensively exploited in the 
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17th centuiy; but his contemporary, Rosalba Carriera of Venice 
(1675-1757), is more completely identified with it, and in her 
practice of it made a European reputation which to this day is 
in some measure maintained. The Dresden Museum contains 
157 examples of her work in thi.s medium, portraits, subjects 
and the like. Thiele was followed by Anton Raphael Mengs 
(1728-1779) and his sister There.siu Alengs (afterwards Maron, 
1725-1806), and by Johann Heinrich Schmidt (1749-1829). 

When in 1720 Rosalba Carriera accepted an invitation to 
visit Paris, where she was rec eived with general enthusia.sm, 
she found the art of pastel-painting well c.stabiishod; that is to 
say, it was used to reproduce local colour with truth. She made 
it fashionable and combined truth with nature. Nearly a hundred 
years before Claude Ixirrain had used coloured chalks as Dutch 
and Italian painters had used them, often with high finish, 
employing mainly red, blue and black, for the sake of prettine.ss 
of ^ect and not with the intention of reproducing with accuracy 
the actual colours of the head, the figure, or the landscape before 
them. This method of making drawings— as they 
were called — ^lias remained in common use almost to the present 
day, especially for studies. It is necessary only to cite among 
many examples the series of heads by Holbein, the highly 
esteemed studies by Watteau, Pouc her and Greuze, and of John 
Raphael Smith and Sir Thomas Lawrence, to indicate how 
general has been the employment of the coloured chalk. In 
1747 Nattier (1685-1766) showed a pastel portrait of M. Logerot 
in the Paris Salon, and his son-in-law, Louis Tcxrqu^ (1696- 
1772), soon followed with .similjir work. Hubert Drouais 
(1699-1767) had preceded his rival Nattier in the Salon by a.smgl<i 
year with five pastel portraits, and Chardin (1699-1779) followed 
in 1771. This great master set himself to work in emulation of 
Quentin de la Tour (1704-1788), who in spite of the ability of his 
rivals may be regarded a.s the most eminent pa.stellist France 
has produced. Ills portraits of Mme Poucher and himself 
appeared in the Salon in 1737; his full strength as a portrait- 
pastellist is to be gauged in the collec tion of c^hty-fivc of his 
principal works now in the musc*um of St Quentin, Then 
followed Simon Mathurin I^anlara (1729-1778), who was one of 
the first to paint pa.slel-[)icUjres of lanclscajies, including .sun.sets 
and moonlights, as well as marines, into which the figures were 
drawn by Jo.scph Vemet, Casanova and othens, and Jean 
Baptiste Perronneau (1731-1796), the best of whose heads 
have been often attributed to dc* la I'chtt and whose “ Jeune 
fille au chat ” in the Loin-re, though not the finest, is perhaps 
the best known of his works, was the last pre-eminent French 
na.stcllist of the i8th century. Since then they have been 
legion; of these it is needful to mention only Girodet and the 
flower-painters, Joan Saint-Simon juid .Sprcndonck. 

Two Swiss painters had c'onsiderablc influence in spreading 
the use of pastel — the experimentalist Dietrich Moyer (1572- 
1658), one of tlve first to make designs in coloured chalks (and 
reputed inventor of soft-ground etching), and Jean Etienne 
Liotard (1702 or T704-1788), one of the most brilliant paslcllists 
who ever lived. 1 ’wo of his works are world-famous, “ La Belle 
Chocolati^re dc Vienne,” executed in 1745, now in the Dresden 
Museum, and “ La Belle Liseuse ” of the following year at the 
museum at Amsterdam. The latter is a portrait of his niece, 
Mile Lavergne. In 1753, and again in 1772, Liotard visited 
England, whore his brilliant work, portraits and landscapes, 
proclucecl a great effect, almost equal to that of De la Tour 
twenty years before. To the Royal Academy between 1773 
and 177s Liotard contributed the portraits of Dr Thomson, 
himself, Lord Duncannon and General Cholmondely. 

Crayon-painting was practised in England at an early date, 
and John Riley (1646-1691), many of whose finest works are 
attributed to Sir Peter Lely, produced numerous portraits in 
that medium. Francis Knapton (1698-1778), court painter, 
was a more prolific master, and he, with William Hoare of Bath 
(? 1707-1792) who had studied pastel in Italy and made many 
classic designs in that medium, exhibiting at the Royal Academy 
his “Boy as Cupid,” “Prudence instructing her Pupil,” 
“ Diana,” “ A Zingara,” and others, prepared tlw way for 
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tarhunphof Francis Cotes'(?i725-r77o). Then for the first tame 
pastel-painting was fully developed by an English hand. Befone 
he became a painter in oU Cotes had w'orked under Rosallxi 
Carriwa, and, although he was rather cold ami chalky in his 
tones, he produced portraits, such as his “ Mr and Mrs Joah 
Bates ” and “ Lord Hawke,” which testify to his high ability. 
He was, how'ever, far surpassed by his pupil, John Russell, R.A. 
(1745-1806), who brought the art to perfection, di.splaying graoe 
and good expression in all Iris pastel work, whether portrait, 
fancy picture, historical subject,, group, or “ conversation-piece.” 
He had brought from Rosalba her four fine pictures represent- 
ing “ The Seasons,” and in a great measure founded his style 
on them. He was strong and brilliant in colour, and when hn 
was at hi.s hest his high, smooth finish in no way robbed hk 
work of vigour. Romney (1734-1802) in his single pastel 
portrait, a likeness of William C!owper the poet, showed that he 
might have excelled in this medium, which, indeed, was par- 
ticularly suited to his tender manner. Hugh D. Hamilton 
(c. 1734-1806) of the Royal Hibernian Academy, produced note- 
worthy portraits, mainly in grey, red and black, until on the .sug- 
gestion of J^'laxman he abandoned pastel for oil. Ozias Humpixry, 
A,R.A. (1742-1810), painter and miniaturist, is an importattt 
figure among the pastellists, commonly believed to be the fifst 
in England who made a point of letting his colour strokes be 
seen (as by Emile Wauters and others in our own day), contrary 
to tlie practice of Russell and hi.s prcdei'Cssors, whose prime 
effort was to blend all into imperceptible gradations. Rit'hard 
Cosway, R.A. (1742-1821) was mainly experimental in hk 
pa.stels. but his portraits, sui h as that of George prince of Wales, 
are forcible and brilliant; those of hk wife Maria Cosway (1759- 
1838) are more delicate. Daniel Gardner (?i 750-1805). whose 
pictures in oil have often been mistaken for Reynolds's and 
Gainsborough's, gave rein to his exuberant fancy and his rather 
exagjjerated taste in compositions which, in his arnuigement 
of children, remind us of Sir Tl«jma.s Lawrence in his more 
fantastic mood. Gardner marked the deleriorution of the art, 
which thereafter declined, Henry Bright(i8i4-i873) being almost 
the only pastdlist of real power who followed him. Bright’s 
landscapes have probably in their own line never been .surpassed. 

Since 1870 there has been a revival of the art of pastel, the 
result of a belter understanding and appreciation on the part 
of the public. Grimm’s denunciation of it to Diderot — “ every 
one is agreed that pastel is unworthy the notice of a great 
painter ” — ^which for many years had found general acroptanoe, 
k now seen, to have been ba.scd on forgetfulness or ^noranoe 
of the virtues inhenmt in the method. 'It was tJiouglit that 
“ coloured chalks,” as it used to be called in English-speaking 
countries, promised nothing but sketches of an ephemeral kind, 
so fnigile that lliey were at the mercy of every chance blow or 
every touch of dampness. The fact is, that with care no greater 
than is accorded to every work of art, pastel properly used is 
not more perishable Ilian Uie oil-piainting or the water-cclour. 
Damp will affect it seriously, but so also wnll it ruin the water- 
colour ; ami rough usage is to be feared for the oil-picture not 
less tlian for the pastel. Moreover, pastel possesses advantages 
tliat can be claimed by ncitlxer oil-painting nor water-colour. 
That is to .say, if pictures in these three mediums Ixe hung 
side by side for a hundred years in a fair light and in a diy place, 
the oil-painting will have darkened and very probably liave 
cracked; the water-colour will have faded; but the pastel will 
remain as bright, fresli, and pure as the day it was painted. 
If Time and Varnish, whit h Hogarth and Millais both declared 
the two greatest of the old masters, will do nothing to “ improve ” 
a pastel, neither will they ruin it— time pa.sse.s it by and varni^ 
must on no account be allowed to approach it. The pastel- 
painter, therefore, having no adventitious assistance to hope 
for, or to fear, mu.st secure at once the utmost of which his 
method is capable. 

The advantages of pastel are threefold : those of working, 
those of results, and Hxose of permanence. Tlie artist has at 
his command, witliout necessity of mixing his colours, every 
hue to be found in nature, so that freshness and luminosity can 
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always be secured without fear of that loss of brilliancy commonly 
attendant on the mixing of colour on the palette. Moreover, 
the fact of pastel being dry permits the artist to leave his work 
and take it up again as he may choose; and he is free from many 
of the technical troubles, and anxieties natural to oil and water- 
colour painting, Applied with knowledge, pastel, which has 
been likened for delicacy of beauty to “ the coloured dust upon 
the velvet of butterflies’ wings,” will not fall off. It can, if 
desired — tliough this is hardly necessaty or de.sirable-^ 
“ fixed,” most commonly by a fixalif. If intending so to treat 
his work, the artist must paint in a somewhat lighter key, as 
the effect of the fixing medium is slightly to lower the general 
tone. The fixatif Lacazf is considered the best, but the general 
consensus of opinion among artists is against the use of any 
such device, Thi.s preparation has the advantage of leaving the 
colour unchanged, even though it dulls it; shellac fixaiif has 
the effect of darkening the work. 

The inherent qualities of pastel are those of charm, of subtlety, 
softnc.ss, exquisite depths of lone, unsurpassable harmonies 
and unique freslincss of colour, sweetness, delicacy, my.stery — 
all the virtues sought for by the artist of daintiness and refine- 
ment. Pastel-painting is essentially, therefore, the art of the 
cedourist. Now, these very qualities suggest its limitations. 
Although it is unfair to relegate it — as fashion has foolishly 
done for so long — to the bunch of pretty triflings which Carlyle 
called " Pompadourisms,” we must recognize that a medium 
which suggests the bloom upon the peach is not proper to be 
employee! for rendering “ grand,” or even genre subjects, or for 
the covering of large surfaces of canvas. It is inappropriate 
to the painting of c lassic compositions, although in point of 
fact it has been so used, not without success. It is best adapted 
to the rendering of still life, of landscape and of portraiture. 
But in these cases it is not advisable to aim at that solidity 
which is the virtue of oil-painting, if only because oil can bring 
about a better result. The real reason is that, in securing 
solidity, pastel tends to forfeit that lightness and grace which 
constitute its e.spccial charm and merit. Strength belongs to 
oil, tenderness and subtlety to pastel, together with freshness 
and elegance. 

The pre-eminent technical advantage, in addition to those 
already mentioned, is the permanence of the tones. In water- 
colours there is an admixture of gum and glycerine whic'h may 
attrac't moisture from the air; ancl, besides, the pigment is used 
in very thin washes. In oil-painting not only does the oil 
darken with age but sometimes draws oxygen from a pigment 
and changes its hue. In pastel the colour is put on without any 
moist admixture, and can be laid on thick. Moreover, the 
permanence may arise from the method of manufacture. In 
a very rare work. The Excellency of the Pen and Pencil (1668), 
a chapter on “ how to make pastils ” [rw] “ of several colours, 
fur drawing figure, landskip, architecture, &c., on blew paper,” 
describes the manner of grinding up the pigments with grease, 
'fhis u.sed to be the secret of pastel — that every grain of colour 
was separately and securely locked up in grease, and so was 
secured from any chemical change that might have come about 
through conta<’t of the colours with one another or with the 
atmosphere. With pastel nothing of the kind could occur; 
and the works of Rosalba Cairiera in Italy, of Quentin Latour, 
Peronneau, Watteau, St Jean, Paul Hoin and Chardin in 
France, and of Russell and Cotes in England — to name no others 
— testify to the permanency of the colours. Some manufac- 
turers nowadays employ gum as the binding medium; others 
beeswax (which at one time was more frequently u.sed Uian it 
is at present); others, again, a very small proportion of tallow, 
and sometimes a little soap. But this introduction of binding 
media is now adopted only in the case of certain colours. 
Whether the point or edge of the stick be used (as in pastel 
drawing, or the side of it, helped with the tips of the fingers 
(as in pastel painting), the result is equally permanent; and if, 
when the w«)rk is done, it be struck two or three times, and then 
touched up by hand-crayons, no dropping of colour from the 
paper need ever occur. The drawing is made on a grained 


paper that will hold tlie chalk, or on a specially manufactured 
toothed cloth. The French paper known as gras bleitU is 
employed by certain of the leading pastellists. The crisp touches 
of the pastel can be placed side by side, or the “ vibrations ” 
which the artist seeks may be obtained by glazes and super- 
posed tones. It should here be mentioned that about the year 
iqoo M. Jean-Franfois Raffaelli produced in Paris sticks of oil 
colours which he claimed would in a great measure replace 
painting with the brush. Although the system was widely 
tried and many good pictures painted in tliis method, it was 
found that the colours became dull, and such vogue as these 
“ solid paints ” enjoyed for a time has to a very great extent 
disappeared. 

The art of pastel, as M. Roger Ballu exprc.ssc(l it, " was .slumbering 
a little,” until in 1H70 the Socittt dcs Pastellistes was founded in 
France and met with ready appreciation. With many artists it was 
a matter of ‘‘ coloured chalks,” as, for example, with Millet, Lher- 
milte and Degas in France, and with Whistler in England. With 
the majority the full possibilities were seized, and a great number of 
artists abroad then practised the art for the sake of colour, among 
whom may be mentioned Adrien Moreau, A. Besiiard, Emile L6vy, 
Machard, Pointclin, Georges Picard, de Nittis, Iwill, Rcn6 Uillotte, 
Jozan, Nozel, Rattticlli, Brocliard (maijtly upon vellum) and 
'L6vy-Dhunner in France; in Belgium, Emile Wauters (who has 
produced a great .siirics of life-sized portrait.s of both men and women 
of amazing strength, vitality and comjjlcteness) and Fernand 
Khnopff ; in Italy, C. 1 .aurenti, P. Fragiacomo and Giovanni Segantini ; 
in Holland, Josselin de Jong; in Germany, F. von Lenbach, Max 
Licbermann and Franz Stuck; and in Norway, Fritz Tliaulow. 

lu England the revival of pastel ilates from 1880, when the first 
exhibition of the Pastel Society was held in the Grosvenor Gallery. 
The exhibition was a .tore d’estime, but after a while the society 
languished until, in 1899, it was reconstituted, and obtained the 
adhesion of many of the most distinguished artists practising in 
the country, as well as of a score of eminent foreign painters. In 
that year, and since, it has held exhibitions of a high order; and 
intelligent public appred.ilion has been directed to the work of 
the most noteworthy contributors. Among these arc E. A. Abbey, 
R.A.; M' Lure Hamilton, J. M. Swan, R.A.; J. Loriincr, R.S.A. ; 
A. Peppercorn, R. Anning Bell, J. T» Shannon, R.A.; Sir James 
Guthrie, P.R.S.A.; H. Brabazon, Walter Crane, Melton Fisher, 
Edward Stott, A.R.A. ; S. J. Solomon, R.A. ; and W. Rothenslcin. 

See Karl Robert [Georges Meusnier], Te Pastel (Laurens, Paris, 
1890); J. L. Sprinck, A Gitide to Pastel Painting (Rowney, London); 
Henry Murray, The Art of Painting and Drawing in Coloured Crayons 
(Win,sor & Newton, Londoiri. Among early works are : John 
Russell, R.A., Elements of Painting with Crayons (1776); M.P.R. 
dc C.C., Traxit de la pe-inture au pastel avec les moyens de privenir 
1‘altdration des couleurs (Paris, 1788): Rosalba Carriera, Diario 
degli anni tjao e tJit scritto di propria mono in Parigia, &c. 
(Giovanni Vianclli, Venice, 1793, 4tr)); Girolamo Zauetti, Elogio di 
Rosalba Carriera, pittriu (Venice, 18 1 8, 8vo). See also Ilenri 
La]jauzc, Les Pastels de M. Quentin de La Tour d St Quentin, preface 
bv Gu.stave I.arroumet (Paris); George C. Williamson, John Russell, 
R.A. (Ixmdon, 1894). (M. H. S.) 

PASTEUR, LOUIS (1822-1895), French chemist, was born, 
on the 27th of December 1822, at Dole, Franche-Comt6, where 
his father carried on the business of a tanner. Shortly after- 
wards the Pas^teur family removed to Arbois, where I.ouis 
attended the Kcolc primairc, and later the college of that 
place. Here he apparently did not especially distinguish him- 
self, belonging to the class of bans ordinaires. Fortunately 
at Arboi.s he came under the influence of an excellent teacher 
in the person of the director of the coll6gc, who must have 
discerned in the quiet boy the germs of greatness, as he con- 
stantly spoke to him of his future career at the Ecole normale 
in Paris. In October 1838 Louis was sent with a friend to the 
metropolis, to a school in the Quartier Latin, preparatory to the 
Ecole normale. But he did not remain long in Paris, for, 
being a nervous and excitable boy, his health broke down, and 
he yearned for his home in Franchc-Comtd, “ If only I could 
smell the tannery once more,” said he to his companion, “ I 
should feel well.” So home he went, though not for long, as 
his ambition was still to become a nortnalien, and to this 
end he entered the Royal College of Besan^on, ” en attendant 
I’heurcux jour oi^ jc serais admis k I’^cole normale.” Step 
by step he attained his end ; in 1640 he won his ” baclielier ks 
lettres,” and shortly afterwards he received an appointment as 
assistant mathematical master in the college. Two years later 
he passed the examination for the “ baccedauriat sciences,” 
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enabling him to become candidate for the ficole normale. But 
here something (probably the examiner) was at fault, for a note 
was attached to Pasteur’s diploma stating that he was only 
“ mediocre ” in chemistry. In those early days and early 
trials the dominant note of Pasteur’s life was sounded. To 
his sisters he writes : “ Ccs trois rhoscs, la volont6, le travail, 
le succds, se partagent toutc I’existence humaine. T.a volontc 
ouvre la portc aux carri^res brillantes et heureuses; le travail 
les franehit, et une fois arrive au terme du voyage, le succds 
vient couronner I’oeuvre.” Throughout his life, and to the very 
end, “ work ” was his constant inspiration. On his deathbed 
he turned to the devoted pupils who watched over their master’s 
last hours: “Oi'i cn etes-vous? ” he exclaimed. ^‘Que faites- 
vous ? ” and ended by repeating his favourite words, “ II faut 
travailler.” 

The first incentive to his serious study of chemistry was 
given by hearing J. B. A. Dumas lecture at the Sorbonne; 
and ere long he broke new ground for himself, A. J. Balard 
having given him an opportunity for chemical work by appoint- 
ing him to the post of laboratory assistant. A few words of 
explanation concerning Pasteur’s first research are necessary to 
give the key to all his future work. What was the secret power 
which enabled him to bring under the domain of scientific 
laws phenomena of disease which had so far baffled human 
endeavour ? It simply consisted in the application, to the 
flucida/.ion of these complex problems, of the exact methods of 
chemical and physical research. Perhaps the most remarkable 
discovery of modern chemistry is the existence of compounds, 
which, whilst possessing an identical composition, are absolutely 
different bodies, jud|»ed of by their properties. The first of the 
numerous cases of isomerism now known was noted, but un- 
explained, by J. J. Berzelius. It was that of two tartaric acids, 
deposited from wine-lees. The different behaviour of the.se two 
acids to a ray of polarized light waa subsequently observed 
by J. B. Biot. One pos.sessed the power of turning the plane of 
the polarized ray to the right; the other possessed no rotary 
power. Still no explanation of this singular fact was forth- 
coming, and it was reserved for the young chemist from Franche- 
Comt6 to solve a problem which had baffled the greatest chemists 
and physicists of the time. Pasteur proved that the inactivity 
of the one acid depended upon the fact that it was composed of 
two isomeric constituents : one the ordinary or dextrorotary 
acid, and the other a new arid, which possessed an equally 
powerful left-handed action. The veteran Biot whose acquaint- 
ance Pasteur had made, was incredulous. He insisted on the 
repetition of the experiment in his presence; and when convinced 
of the truth of the explanation he exclaimed to the discoverer : 
“ Mon cher enfant, j’ai tant aim^ les sciences dans ma vie que 
cela me fait battre le coeur.” Thus at one step Pasteur gained 
a place of honour among the chemists of the day, and was 
immediately appointed professor of chemistry at the Faculty of 
Science at Strasburg, where he soon afterwards married Mile 
I.aurent, who proved herself to be a true and noble helpmeet# 
Next he sought to prepare the inactive form of the acid by 
artificial means; and after great and long-continued labour he 
succeeded, and was led to the commencement of his classical 
re.searches on fermentation, by the observation that when the 
inactive acid was placed in contact with a special form of mould 
{PeniciUiwn glaucunt) the right-handed acid alone was destroyed, 
the left-handed variety remained unchanged. So well was his 
position aa a leading man of science now established that in 1854 
he was appointed professor of chemistry and deart of the Facult6 
des Sciences at Lille. In his inaugural addre.ss he used significant- 
words, the tnith of w'hich was .soon manifested in his case: 
“ In the field of observation chance only favours those who are 
prepared.” The diseases or sicknesses of beer and wine had 
from time immemorial baffled all attempts at cure. Pasteur one 
day visited a brewery containing both sound and unsound beer. 
He examined the yeasts under the microscope, and at once saw 
that the globules from the sound beer were nearly spherical, whilst 
those from the sour beer were donated ; and this led him to a dis- 
coyery, the consequences of which have revolutionised chemical 
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as well as biological science, inasmuch as it was the beginning 
of that wonderful series of experimental researches in which he 
proved conclusively that the notion of spontaneous generation 
is a chimera. Up to this time the phenomenon of fermentation 
was considered strange and olxscure. Explanations had indeed 
been put forward by men as eminent as Berzelius and Liebig, 
but they lacked experimental foundation. This was given in 
the most complete dc^ee by Pasteur. For he proved that the 
various changes occurring in the several processes of fermentation 
— ^as, for example, in the vinou.s, where alcohol is the chief pro- 
duct; in the acetous, where vinegar appears; and in the lactic, 
where milk turns sour — are invariably due to the presence and 
growth of minute organisms called ferments. Exclude every 
trace of these organisms, and no change occurs. Brewers* wort 
remains unchanged for years, milk keeps permanently sw’eet, 
and these and other complex liquids remain unaltered when 
freely exposed to air from which all these minute organisms 
are removed. “The chemical act of fermentation,” writes 
Pasteur, “ is essentially a correlative phenomenon of a vital 
act beginning and ending w'ith it.” 

But we may ask, as Pasteur did, Why does beer or milk become 
sour on expostire to ordinary air ? Are these invisible germs 
which cause fermentation always present in the atmosphere ? 
or are they not generated from the organic, but the non-organized 
constituents of the fermentable liquid ? In other words, are 
these organisms not spontaneously generated ? The controversy 
on this question was waged with spirit on both sides; but in the 
end Pasteur came off victorious, and in a series of the most 
delicate and most intricate experimental researches he proved 
that when the atmospheric germs are absolutely excluded no 
changes take place. In the interior of the grape, in the healthy 
blood, no such germs exist; crush the grape, wound the fiesh, 
and expose them to the ordinary air, then changes, either fermen- 
tative or putrefactive, run their course. But place the cru.shed 
fruit or the wounded animal under conditions which preclude 
the presence or destroy the life of the germ, and again no change 
takes place ; the grape juice remains sweet and the wound clean. 
The application of these facts to surgical operations, in the able 
hands of Lord Lister, was prf)ductive of the most beneficent 
results, and has indeed revolutionized surgical practice. 

Pasteur was now the acknowledged head of the greatest 
chemical movement of the time, the recipient of honours Jboth 
from his own country and abroad, and installed at the Ecole 
normale in Paris in a dignified and important post. Not, how- 
ever, was it without grave opposition from powerful friends in 
the Academy that Pasteur carried on his work. Biot — ^who 
loved and admired him as a son— publicly announced that hi.s 
enterprise was chimerical and the problem insoluble; Dumas 
evidently thought so too, for he advised Pasteur not to spend 
more of his time on such a subject. Yet he persevered : “ Tra- 
vailler, travailler tou jours ” was his motto, and his patience 
was rewarded by results which have not merely rendered his 
name immortal, but have benefited humanity in a way and to a 
degree for which no one could have ventured to hope. To begin 
with a comparatively small, though not unimportant, matter, 
Pasteur’s discoveries on fermentation inaugurated a new era 
in the brewing and wine-making industries. Empiricism, 
hitherto the only guide, if indeed a guide at all, was replaced by 
exact scientific knowledge ; the connexion of each phenomenon 
with a controllable cause was established, and rule-of-thumb and 
quackery banished for ever by the free gift to the world of the 
results of his researches. 

But his powers of patient research and of quick and exact 
observation were about to be put to a severe test. An epidemic 
of a fatal character had ruined the French silk pr<^ucers. 
Dumas, a native of the Alais district, where the disease was 
rampant, urged Pasteur to undertake its investigation. Up to 
tltat time he had never seen a silkworm, and hesitated to attempt 
so difficult a task; but at the reiterated request of his friend he 
consented, and in June 1865 went to the south of France for the 
purpose of studying the disetuse on the spot. • In September of 
Ute same year he was able to announce results which pointed to 
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the means of scruring immunity from the dreaded plague. Tire 
hist»ry of this research, of the gradual elimination of the uninir 
portant conditions, of the recognitbn of those which controlled 
the disease-, is one of tlie most fascinating chapters of scientific 
discovery. Suffice it here to say that careful experiment and 
accurate observation succeeded in ascertaining die cause of the 
disease and in preventing its recurrence, thus bringing back to 
prosperity the silk trade of Franc?) with all that this entails. 
“ There is no'greater charm,” says Pasteur, “ for the investigaftor 
than to make now discoveries; but his pleasure is heightened 
when he sees that they have a direct application to practical 
life.” Pasteur had the good fortune, an<l just reward, of seeing 
the results of his work applied to the benefit both of the human 
race and of the animal world. It is to him that the world is 
indebted for the introduction of methods which have already 
worked wonders, and bid fair to render possible the preven- 
tive treatment of all infectious diseases. Just as each kind of 
fermentation possesses a definite organized ferment, so many 
diseases are- ^pendent on the presence of a distinct microbe; 
and just as the gardener can pi<;k out and grow a given plant or 
vegetable, so the bacteriologi.st can (in most cases) eliminate 
the adventitious and grow the special organism — in other words, 
can obtain a pure culti-vation which Isas the power of bringing 
about the s^iecial disease. But by a process of successive and 
continued artificial cultures under different conditions, the virus 
of the organism- is found to become attenuated ; and when this 
weakened vims is administered, the- animal is rendered immune 
against further attacks. The first disease investigated by 
Pasteur was that of chicken cholera, an epidemic which destroyed 
to % of the French fowls ; after the application of tire preventive 
method the death-rate was reduced to below i %. Next came 
the successful attempt to deal with the fatal cattle scourge known 
as anthrax. This is also caused by the presence of a microbe, 
of which the vims can also be attenuated, and by inoculation 
of this weakened virus the animal rendered immune. Many 
millions of sheep and oxen all over the world have thus been 
treated, and the rate of mortafity reduced from 10 to lesw than 
T %f As to. the money value of these discoveries, T. H. Huxley 
gave it as his opinion that it was sufficient to cover the 
whole cost of the war indemnity paid by France to Germany 
in 1870. 

The most interesting of Pasteur’s investigations in preventive 
and curative nredicine remains to be told. It is no less than a 
cure for the dread disease of hydrophobia in man and of rabies 
in animals; and the interest of the achievement is not only that 
he surressfully combatied one of the most mysterious and most 
fen diseases to which man is subject, but also that this was. 
ocoomplished in spite of the fact that the special microbe causing 
the disease had not been isolated. To begin with, Pasteur, in 
studying the malady ini dogs, came to the conclusion that the 
virus had itsi seat in the nerve centres, aasd he proved that the 
injc('tion of a portion of the matter of the spinal column of a 
rabid dog into the body a healthy one produces in the latter 
with certainty the sytnptonLS of rabies. The next step was to 
endeavour so to modify and weaken the virus as to enable it to 
be used os a preventive or as an antitoxin. This, after long and 
serious labour, he effected : the dog thus inoculated proved to 
be immune w^n bitten by a rabid animal. But this was not 
enough. Would die inoculation of the attenuated virus have 
a remedial effect on an animal already bitten ? If so, it might 
Ije possible to save the lives of perrons bitten by mad dogs. 
Here again experiment was successful. A number of dogs were 
inoculated', tiltie same number were untreated, and both* sets 
were bitten by rabid animals., All tire treated dogs lived; all 
the untreated died from rabies. It was, however, one thing to 
experiment on dogs, and quite another to do so on human bemgs. 
Nevertheless Pasteur was bold enough to try. The trial was 
serccessful, and by doing so he earned the gratitude of the 
human race. Then, on the 14th- of November 1888, the Institut 
Pasteur was founded. Thousands of people suffering from bites 
from rabid animals, from all lands, have been treated in this 
institute*; and the* death*rate from^ this, laost horrible of all 


diseases has bren reduced- to less than i %. Not only in Baris, 
but in many crities throughout the world, institutes on, the model 
of the original one have been set up and are doing beneficent 
work, atU arising from the genius and labour of one man., At the 
inauguration ot tire institute Pasteur c losed his oration with the 
following words : — 

“ Two opposing laws seem to me now in contest. The one, 

law of bloixl and death, opening out each day new modes of 
destruction, forces nations to be always ready for the battle. 
The other, a law of peace, work and health, whose only aim is 
to deliver man; from the calamities whicli be.set him. The one 
seeks violent cmiqucsts, the other the relief of mankind. The one 
places a single life above all victories, the other sacrifice.^ hun- 
dreds of thousands of lives to the ambition of a single individual. 
The law of w'hii h we are the instruments strives even through 
the carnage to cure the wounds due to the law of war. Treat- 
ment by our antiseptic methods may preserve the lives of 
thousands of soldiers. Which of these two laws will prevail. 
God only knows. But of this we may be sure, tlxat science, in 
obeying the law of humanity, will always labour to enlarge the 
frontiers of life.” 

Rich in years and in honours, but simple-minded and affec- 
tionate as a child, this great benefactor to his species passed 
quietly away near St Cloud on the 28th of September 1895, 

Mention, need only be made of Pasteur’s chief works, as 
f9llows ; Etudes sur le vin (1866), Etudes sur le vimi^e (1868), 
Etudes sur la nialadie des vers d soie (1870), Etudes sur la Here 
(1876). He began the practice of inoculation for hydrophobia 
in 1885. 

Sco Vie de Pasteur, by Ken6 Vallerey-Raclot (ParU. 1900). 

(il. E. R.) 

PASTICCIO, an Italian word, now often Englished as “ pas* 
tiche,” formc*d from pasta, paste, for a composition in music, 
painting or other arts, made up of selections from frag- 
ments or imitations of the work of other artists, a medley or 
pot-pourri. The term has also been applied to a form of musical 
compo.sition in which selections from various operas, &c., arc 
pieced together to form a consecutive whole, special librettos 
being sometimes written for them. 

PASTO, a city of Colombia and capital of the department of 
Narino, about 36 ra. from the bouniiary line with Ecuador, on 
one of tlie inlemd trade routes with that republic, and on a 
principal line of communication with the great forested regions 
of the Cariueth (Japurh), Putumayo and Napo. Pop. (1906 
estintatc), 6000. It stands on an elevated plain, 8347 ft. above 
the sea, at the eastern foot of tire Pasto volcano, which rises 
jjiove the city to a lieight of 1 3,990 ft. Wool is produced to some 
extent and is woven for the local market in the woollen factories 
of Pasta* 

PASTON LETTERS^ an invaluable collection of letters and 
papers, consisting of the coirre.spondence of members, of the 
Piston family, and otliers connected with them, between the 
years 142* and 1509, and also including some state papers and, 
other important documents. The bulk of the letters and 
papers were sold by William Paston, 2nd earl of Yarmouth, 
the lost representative of the family, to ' the antiquary Peter 
Le. Neve early in the i8th century. On Le. Neve’s death ia 
1739 they came into the possession of Thomas Marlin of Palgrave,. 
who married his widow; and upon Martin’s death in 1771 they 
were purchased by John Worth, a chemist at Diss, whoso 
executors sold them three years later to John Fenn of East 
Dereham. In 1787 Fenn published a selection of the letters in. 
tiro, volumes, and general interest was aroused by this publica- 
tion. In 1789 Fenn published two other volumes of letters, 
and when he died in 1794 be. had prepared for the press a, fifth 
volume, which was published in 1833 by his nephew, Serjeant 
Frerci. In 1787 Fenn had received a knighthood, and on this 
qecasion, the 23rd of May, he had presented the originals of 
hi® first two volumes to King George III. These manuscripts 
soon disappeared, and tire same fate attended the. originals of 
the three other volumes. . Ip these circumstances it is not 
surprising that some doubt should have, been oast upon, th^ 
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aathenticity of the letters. In 1865 their genuineness was 
impugned by Hernmn Merivale in the Fortnightly Review', but 
it was vindicated on grounds of internal evidence by James 
Gairdner in the same periodical; and within a year Gairduer’s 
contention was established by the discovery of the originals of 
Fenn’s fifth volume, together with other letters and papers, by 
Serjeant Frere’s son, Philip Frere, in his house at Dungate, 
Cambridgeshire. Ten years later the originals of Fenn’s third 
and fourth volumes, with ninety-five unpublished letters, were 
found at Roydon Hall, Norfolk, the seat of (ieorge Frere, the 
head of the Frere family; and finally in 1889 the originals of the 
two remaining volumes were discovered at Orwell Park, Ipswich, 
the residence of Captain E. G. Pretyman. This latter batch of 
papers are the letters which were presented to George 111 ., and 
which possibly reached Orw'cll through Sir George Pretyman 
Tomline (1750-1827), the tutor and friend of VVtlliam Pitt. 

The papetrs which had been in the hands of Sir John Fenn 
did not, however^ comprise the whole of the Paston letters 
which were extant. When the 2nd carl of Yarmouth died in 
1733 other letters and documents relating to the Fastens were 
found at his seat, Oxnead Hall, and some of these came into the 
hands of the Rev.' Francis Blomefield, who failed to carry out 
a plan to unite his collection with that of Martin. This sectign 
of the letters was scattered in various directions, part being 
acquired by the antiquary John Ives. The bulk of the Paston 
letters and documents are now in the British Museum ; but others 
are at Orwell Park ; in the Bodleian Library, Oxford ; at Magdalen 
College, Oxford ; and a few at Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

Fenn’s edition of the Paston Letters held the field until 1872, 
when James Gairdner published the first volume of a new 
edition. Taking Fenn’s work as a basis, the aim of the new 
editor was to include all the letters which had come to light 
since this publication, and in his careful and accurate work in 
three volumes (London, 1872-1875) he printed over four hundred 
letters* for the first time. Gaitdncr’s edition, with notes and 
index, also contained a valuable introduction to each volume, 
including a survey of the reign 0! Henry VI.; and he was just 
completing his task when the discovery of 1875 was made at 
Roydon . An appendix gave particulars of this discovery, and the 
unpublished letters were printed as a supplement to subsequent 
editions. In 1904 a new and complete edition of the Pastoti 
Letters was edited by Gairdner, and the,se six volumes, containing 
1088 letters and papers, possess a very valuable introduction, 
which is the chief authority on the subject. 

The family, o£ Paston takes its name from a Norfolk village 
about twenty miles north of Norwich, and the first member of 
the family ^^bout whom anything is known was living in this 
village early in the 15th century. This was one Clement Paston 
(d. 1419), a peasant, holding and cultivating al)out one hundred 
acres of land, who gave excellent education to his son William, 
anxi enabled him to study law. Making good use of his oppor- 
tunities, William Paston (1378-1444), who is descril>ed as “ a 
right cunning man in the law,” attained an influential position 
in hiff profession, and in 1429 became a justice of the common 
pleas: He bouglit a good deal of huid in Norfolk, including 
some, in Paston, and improved his position by his marriage with 
Agnes (d. 1479), daughter and heiress of Sir Edmund Berry of 
IferlingbuTy, Hertfordshire, Consequently when he died he 
left a large and valuable inheritance to John Paston (1421-1466), 
the eldest of his five sons, who was already manied to Margaret 
(d. X484), daughter of John Mauteby of Mauteby. At this time 
England was in a very distracted condition. A weak king 
surrounded by turbuient nobles was' incapable of discharging 
the duties ol govoramienty and only the strong man armed could 
hope to. keep his :go6d& m peace. A la>i'yer like his father, 
Paston spent' much time in^London^ leaving his wife to look after 
his businem in Norfolk; and many of thb Letters were written by 
Margaret to< her husband, detailing tlie progress of affairs in the 
county. Ifi is durihg the lifetimes of John Paston and liis eldest 
son that the l^Uers arc most humerous and valuable, not only for 
family matters, but also for the history of England. In 1448 
Paaton’a. nianor of Gresham! was seized by Robi^t Hungerford, 


Lord Moleyns (14:^1-1464), and aMiough it was* afterwards 
recovered, the owner could obtain no redress for the loss and 
injury he had sustained. More serious troubles, however, 
were at hand. Paston liad become very intimate with the 
wealthy knight, Sir John Fastulf, wlio was probably related 
to his wife, and who liad employed Idm on. several matters of 
business. In 1459 Sir John died without children, leaving his 
affairs in rather a tangled condition. In accordance with the 
custom of the time, he had conveyed many of his e.states in 
Norfolk and Suffolk to trustees, among whom were John Paston 
and his brother William, retaining the revenues for himself, 
and probably intending his trustees after his death to de\’ole 
the property to the foundation of a college. However, it was 
found that a few days before his decease- Fastolf liad executed a 
fresh will in which he had named ten executors, of whom two 
only, John Paston and another, were to act; and, moreover, 
that he had bequeathed all his lands in Norfolk and Suffolk 
to Paston, subject only to the duty of founding the college at 
Caister, and paying 4000 marks to the other executors. At once 
taking possession of the lands, Paston soon found-- his rights 
challenged. Various estates were claimed by different noble- 
men; the excluded executors were angry and aggressive; and 
Paston soon found himself in a whirlwind of litigation, and 
exposed also to more violent methods of attack. Something 
like a regular warfare was waged around Drayton and Heltcsdon 
between John dc la Pole, duke of Suffolk, and the Pastons under 
Margaret and her eldest son, John; Caister Castle was seized by 
John Mowbray, 3rd duke of Norfolk (d. 1461); and similar 
occurrences took place elsewhere. Some compeiv'ntion, doubt- 
less, was found in the fact that in 1460, and again in 1461, Paston 
had been returned to parliament as a knight of the shire for 
Norfolk, and enjoying the favour of Edward IV. had regained 
his ca.stle at Caister. But the royal favour was only temporary, 
and, having been imprisoned on three occasions, Paston died in 
May 1466, leaving the suit concerning Fastolf’s will still proceed- 
ing in the Church courts. John Paston left at least five sons, 
the two eldest of whom were, curiously enough, both named John, 
and the eldest of whom had been knighted during his father’s 
lifetime. Sir John Paston (r.442-’'479) was frequently at the 
court of King Edward IV., out afterwards he favoured the 
lAnca.strian party, and, with his brother John, fought for 
Henry VI. at the battle of Barnet. Meanwhile the slniggle 
over Fastolf’s estates continued, although in 1461 the king and 
council had decided that Paston’s ancestors were not bondmen, 
and consequently that his title to his father’s lands was good, 
Caister Castle was taken after a regular siege by John Mowbray, 
4th duke of Norfolk (1444-1476), and then recovered by the' 
Pastons, and retaken by the duke. But in 1474 an arrangement 
was made with \\ illiam V'aynflete, bishop of Winchester, the 
representative of the excluded executors, by which some of the 
estates v ere surrendered to the bishop for charitable purposes, 
while Paston was secured in the possession of others. Two 
years later the opportime death of the duke ©f Norfolk paved 
the way for the restoration of Caister Castle; but in 1478 a fresh 
quarrel broke out with the duke of Suffolk. Sir John, who was; 
a cultured man, had shown great anxiety to recover Caister; 
but in general he had left the conduct of the struggle to his 
mother and to the younger John. Owing to his carelessness and 
extravagance the family lands were also diminished by sales; but 
ne^’crtheless when he died unmarried in No^iember 1479 he left a 
goodly inheritance to his brother John. About this time the 
letters begin to be scanty and less interesting, but the family 
continued to flourish. The younger- John Paston (d. 1503), after 
quarrelling with his uncle William over the manors of Oxnead 
and Marlingford, was knighted at the battle of Stoke in 1487. He 
married Margery, daughter of Sir Thomas Brews, and left a son, 
William Paston (c. 1479-1554), who was also knighted, and who 
was a prominent figure at Uie court of Henry VIII. Sir William’s 
second son, Clement {e. 1515-1597), served his country with 
distinction on the sea, and was wounded at the battle of Pinkie^ 
The family was continued by Sir William’s eldest son, Erasmus 
(d. 1540), whose $on William succeeded to his grandfather’s 
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estates in 1554^ and to those of his unde Clement in 1597. 
lliis William (1528-1610) was knighted in 1578. He was the 
founder of the Paston grammar school at North Walsham, and 
made Oxnead Hall, near Norwich, his principal residence. 
Christopher Paston was Sir William’s son and heir, and Christo- 
pher’s grandson, William (d. 1663), was created a baronet in 
1642; being succeeded in the title by his son Robert (1631-1683), 
who was a member of parliament from 1661 to 1673, and was 
created earl of Yarmouth in 1679. Robert’s son William 
(1652-1732), who married a natural daughter of Charles II., 
was the second earl, and, like his father, was in high favour with 
the Stuarts. When he died in 1732 he left no son, and his titles 
became extinct, his estates being sold to discharge his debts. 

The perturbed state of affairs revealed by the Paston Letters 
reflects the general condition of England during the period. 
It was a time of troulile. The weakness of the government had 
disorganized every branch of the administration ; the succession 
to the crown itself was contested} the great nobles lived in a 
state of civil war; and the prevailing discontent found expression 
in the rising of Jack Cade and in the Wars of the Roses. The 
correspondence reveals the Pastons in a great variety of relations 
to their neighbours, friendly or hostile; and abounds with 
illustrations of the course of public events, as well as of the 
manners and morals of the time. Nothing is more remarkable 
than the habitual acquaintance of educated persons, both men 
and women, with the law, which was evidently indispensable 
to persons of substance. 

In addition to the editions of the Paston Letters already mentioned, 
see F. Blomefield and C. Parkin, History 0/ Norfolk (London, 1805- 
1810), and the article in Diet. Nat. Biog. (A. W. H.*) 

PASTORAL (from Lat. pastor^ a shepherd), the name given to 
a certain dass of modem literature in which the “ idyll ” of the 
Greeks and the “ edogue ” of the Latins are imitated. It was 
a growth of humanism at the Renaissance, and its first home was 
Italy. Virgil had been imitated, even in the middle ages, but 
it was the example of Theocritus (g.v.) that was originally 
followed in pastoral. Pastoral, a.s it appeared in Tuscany in 
the i6th century, was really a developed eclogue, an idyll which 
had been expanded from a single scene into a drama. The first 
dramatic pastoral which is known to exist is the Fuvola di Orfeo 
of Politian, which was represented at Mantua in 1472. This 
poem, which has been elegantly translated by J, A. Symonds, 
was a tragedy, with choral passages, on an idyllic theme, and is 
perhaps too grave in tone to be considered as a pure piece of 
pastoral. It led the way more directly to tragedy than to 
pastoral, and it is the Jl Sagrifizio of Agostino Beccari, which 
was played at the court of Ferrara in 1554, that is always quoted 
as the first complete and actual dramatic pastoral in European 
literature. 

In the west of Europe there were various efforts made in the 
direction of non-dramatic pastoral, which it is hard to classify. 
Early in the i6th century Alexander Barclay, in England, trans- 
lated the Latin eclogues of Mantuanus, a scholastic writer of 
the preceding age. Bamabe Googe, a generation later, in 1563, 
published his Eglogs, Epytaphes and Sonnettes, a deliberate 
but not very successful attempt to introduce pastoral into 
English literature. In France it is difficult to deny the title of 
pastoral to various productions of the poets of the Pl^iade, but 
especially to R6my Belleau’s pretty miscellany of prose and verse 
in praise of a country life, called La Bergerie (1565). But the 
final impulse was given to non-dramatic pastoral by the publica- 
tion, in 1504, of the famous Arcadia of J. Sannuzaro, a work 
whi^ passed through sixty editions before the close of the i6th 
century, and which was abundantly copied. Torquato Tasso 
follow^ Beccari after an interval of twenty years, and by the 
success of his Aminta, which was performed before the court of 
Ferrara in 1573, secured the popularity of dramatic pastoral. 
Most of the existing works in this class may be traced back to 
the influence either of the Arcadia or of the Aminta. Tasso was 
immediately succeeded by Alvisio Pasqualigo, who gave a comic 
turn to pastoral drama, and by Cristoforo Castelietti, in whose 
hands it grew heroic and romantic, while, finally, Guarioi 


produced in 1590 his famous PasUff Fido, and Ongaro his fisher- 
men’s pastoral of Alceo in 1591. During the last quarter o£ tlic 
i6th century pastoral drama was really a power in Italy. Some 
of the best poetry of the age was written in this form, to be acted 
privately on the stages of the little court theatres that were 
everywhere springing up. In a short time music was introduced, 
and rapidly predominated, until the little forms of tragedy, and 
pastoral altogether, were merged in opera. 

With the reign of Elizabeth a certain tendency to pastoral 
was introduced in England. In Gascoigne and in Whetstone 
traces liave been observed of a tendency towards the form and 
spirit of eclogue. It hai been conjectured that this tendency, 
coml)ined with the study of the few extant eclogues of Clcmont 
Marot, led Spen.ser to tiie composition of what is the finest 
example of pastoral in the Eriglish language, The Shepherd*s 
Calendar, printed in 1579. This famous work is divided into 
twelve eclogues, and it is remarkable because of the constancy 
with which Spenser turns in it from the artificial Latin style of 
pastoral then popular in Italy, and takes his inspiration direct 
from Theocritus. It is imporUmt to note that this is the first 
effort made in European literature to bring upon a pastoral stage 
the actual rustics- of a modem country, usin j^ their own peasant 
di alect. That Spenser’s attempt was very impa-fectly carried 
out docs not militate against the genuineness of the effort, 
which the very adoption of such names as Willie and Cuddie, 
instead of the customary Damon and Daphnis, is enough to 
prove. Having led up to this work, tlie influence of which was 
to be confined to England, we return to Sannazaro’s Arcadia, 
which left its mark upon every literature in Europe. This 
remarkable romance, which was the type and the original of 
so many succeeding pastorals, is written in rich but not laborious 
periods of musical prose, into which are inserted at frequent 
intervals passages of verse, contests between shepherds on the 

humile fistula di Coridone,” or laments for the death of some 
beautiful virgin. The characters move in a world of supernatural 
and brilliant beings; they commune without surprise with 
“ i gloriosi spiriti degli boschi,” and reflect with singular com- 
pleteness their author’s longing for an innocent voluptuous 
existence, with no hell or heaven in the background. 

It was in Spain that the influence of the Arcadia made itself 
most rapidly felt outside Italy. The earliest Spanish eclogues 
had been those of Juan de Encina, acted in 149a. Gil Vicente, 
who was also a Portuguese writer, had written Spanish religious 
pastorals early in the j6th century. But Garcilaso de la Vega 
is the founder of Spanish pastoral. His first eclogue, El Dulce 
lamentar de los pastores, is considered one of the finest poems of 
its kind in ancient or in modem literature. He wrote little, and 
died early, in 1536. Two Portuguese poets followed him, and 
composed pastorals in Spanish, Francisco de Sd de Miranda, who , 
imitated Theocritus, and the famous Jorge de Montemayor, 
whose Diana (1524) was founded, on Sannazaro’s Arcadia.: 
Caspar Gil Polo, after the death of Montemayor in 1561, com- 
pleted his romance, and published in 1564 a Diana enamorada. 
It will be recollected that both these works, are mentioned with . 
respect, in their kind, by Cervantes. The author of Dors 
Quixote himself published an admirable, pastoral romance, 
Galatea, in 1584. 

In France there has always been so strong a tendency towards 
a graceful sort of bucolic literature that it is hard to decide what 
should and what should not be mentioned here.. The charmings' 
pasiourelles of the 13th century, with their knight on horseback 
and shepherdess by the roadside, need not detain us further than 
to hint that when the influence of Italian pastoral begEin to be 
felt in France these earlier lyrics give it a national iiKiination. 
We have mentioned the Bergerie of ,R£my Belleau, in which the 
art of Sonnazaro seems to join hands with the simple sweetness 
of tlie medieval pastourelle. But there wa8 nothing in France, 
that could compare with the school of Spanish pastoral writers 
which we have just noticed. Even the typical French pastoral, 
the Astree of Honors d'Urf 4 (1610), has almost more connexion 
with the knightly romances which Cervantes laughed at than 
widi the pastorals which he praised^ The famous Astrie was 
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the result of the study of Tasso’s Aminta on the one hand and 
Montemayor’s Diana on the other, with a strong flavouring of 
the romantic spirit of the Amadis. To remedy the pagan ten- 
dency of the Astree a priest, Camus de Pontcarr6, wrote a series 
of Christian pastorals. Racon produced in 1625 a pastoral 
'drama, Les Bergeries, founded on the Astree of D’Urfd. 

In England the movement in favour of Theocritean simplicity 
which had been introduced by Spenser in The Shepherd' s Calendar, 
was immediately defeated by the success of Sir Philip Sidney’s 
Arcadia, a romance closely modelled on the masterpiece of 
Sannazaro. So far from attempting to sink to colloquial idiom, 
and adopt a realism in rustic dialect, the tenor of Sidney's 
narrative is even more grave and stately tlian it is conceivable 
that the conversation of the most serious nobles ran have ever 
been. Henceforward, in England, pastoral took one or other 
•of these forms. It very shortly appeared, however, that the 
Sannazarian form was more suited to the temper of the age, 
•even in England, than the Theocritean. In 1583 a great impetus 
was given to the former by Robert Greene, who was composing 
his Morando, and still more in T584 by the publication of two 
pastoral dramas, the Gallathea of Lyly and the Arraignment of 
Paris of Pcele. It is doubtful whether either of these writers 
knew anything about the Arcadia of Sidney, which was postliu- 
mously published, but Greene, at all events, became more and 
more imbued with the Italian spirit of pastoral. His Menaphon 
and his Never too Late are pure bucolic romances. While in the 
general form of his .stories, however, he follows Sidney, the verse 
which he introduce.s is often, especially in the Menaphon, ex- 
tremely rustic and colloquial. In 1589 Lodge appended some 
eclogues to hi.s Scilla's Metamorphosis, but in his Rosalynde 
(1590) he made a much more important contribution to English 
literature in general, and to Arcadian poetry in particular. 
This beautiful and fantastic book is modelled more exactly upon 
the masterpiec e of Sannazaro than any other in our language. 
The Sixe Idillia of 1588, paraphrases of Theocritus, are anony- 
mous, but conjecture has attributed them to Sir Eelward Dyer. 
In 1598 Bartholomew Young published an English version of the 
Diana of Montemayor. 

in 1585 Watson published his collection of Latin elcgiacal 
eclogues, entitled Amyntas, which was translated into English 
by Abraham Krauiire in 1587. Watson is also the author of 
two frigid pastorals, Meliboeus (1590) and Amyntae gaudia 
(1592). John Dickcn.son printed at a date unstated, but 
probably not later than 1592, a “ passionate eclogue ” called 
The Shepherd's Complaint, which begins with a harsh burst of 
hexameters, but which soon settles down into a harmonious 
prose story, with lyrical interludes. In 1594 the same writer 
published the romance of Aristas. Drayton is the next pastoral 
poet in date of publication. His Idea : Shepherd's Garland bears 
the date 1593, but vva.*; probably written much earlier. In 1595 
the same poet produced an Endimion and Phoebe, which wa.s the 
least happy of hi.s works. He then turned his fluent pen to the 
other brandies of poetic literature; but after more than thirty 
yeans, at the very clo.se of his life, he returned to this early love, 
and publi.shed in J627 two pastorals, The Quest of Cynthia 
and The Shepherd's Sirena. The general character of all these 
pieces is rich, but vague and unimpassioned. The Queen's 
Arcadia of Daniel must be allowed to lie open to tlie same 
charge, and to have been written rather in accordance with a 
fashion than in following of the author’s predominant impulse. 
The singular eclogue by Barnfield, The Affectionate Shepherd, 
printed in 1594, is an exercise on the theme “ O crudelis Alexi, 
nihil mea carmina cura.s,” and, in spite of its juvenility and 
indiscretion, takes rank as the first really poetical following of 
.,Spen.scr and Virgil, in distinction to Sidney and Sannazaro. 
Marlowe’s pastoral lyric Come live with Me, although not printed 
until 1599, lias been attributed to 1589. In 1600 was printed 
the anonymous pastoral comedy in rhyme. The Maid's Meta- 
morphosis, long attributed to Lyly. 

With tlie close of the i6th century pastoral literature was not 
extinguished in England as suddenly or as completely as it was 
in Italy and Spain. Throughout the romantic Jacobean age 
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the English love of country life asserted itself under the guise 
of pastoral sentiment, and the influence of Tasso and Guarini 
was felt in England just when it had ceased to be active in Italy. 
In England it became the fashion to publish lyrical eclogues, 
usually in short measure, a class of poetry peculiar to the nation 
and to that age. The lighter staves of The Shepherds Calendar 
were the model after which all these graceful productions were 
drawn. We must confine ourselves to a brief enumeration of 
the principal among these Jacobean eclogues. Nicholas Breton 
came first with his Passionate Shepherd in 1604. Wither 
followed with The Shepherd's Hunting in 1615, and Braithwaite, 
an inferior writer, published The Poet's Willow in 1613 and 
Shepherd's Tales in 1621. The name of Wither must recall to 
our minds that of his friend William Browne, who published in 
1613-1616 his beautiful collection of Devonshire idylls called 
I Britannia's Pastorals. These were in heroic verse, and less 
distinctly Spenserian in character than those eclogues recently 
mentioned. In 1614 Browne, Wither, Christopher Brook and 
Davies of Hereford united in the composition of a little volume 
of pastorals entitled The Shepherd's Pipe. Meanwhile the com- 
position of pastoral dramas was not entirely discontinued. In 
1606 Day dramatized part of Sidney’s Arcadia in his Isle of 
Gulls, and about 1625 the Rev. Thomas Gofle composed his 
Careless Shepherdess, which Ben Jonson deigned to imitate in the 
opening lines of his Sad Shepherd. In 1610 Fletcher produced 
his Faithful Shepherdess in emulation of the Aminta of Tasso. 
This is the principal pastoral play in the language, and, in spite 
of its faults in moral taste, it preserves a fascination which has 
evaporated from most of its fellows. The Arcades of Milton 
is .starcely dramatic; but it is a bucolic ode of great stateliness 
and beauty. In The Sad Shepherd, which was perhaps written 
about 1635, and in his pastoral masques, we see Ben Jonson 
not disdaining to follow along the track that Fletcher had pointed 
out in The Faithful Shepherdess. With the Piscatory Eclogues 
of Phineas Fletcher, in 1633, we may take leave of the more 
studied forms of pastoral in England early in the 17th century. 

When pastoral had declined in all the other nations of Europe, 
it enjoyed a curious recrudescence in Holland. More than a 
century after date, the Arcadia of Sannazaro began to exercise 
an influence on Dutch literature. Jolian van Heemskirk led 
the way with his popular Batavische Arcadia in 1637. In this 
curious romance the shepherds and shepherdesses move to and 
fro between Katwijk and the Hague, in a landscape unaffectedly 
Dutch. Heemskirk had a troop of imitators. Hendrik Zoete- 
boom published his Zaanlandsche Arcadia in 1658, and Lambertus 
Bos his Dordtsche Arcadia in 1662. These local imitations of 
the suave Italian pastoral were followed by still more crude 
romances, the Rotterdamsche Arcadia of Willem den Eiger, the 
Walchersche Arcadia' oi Gargon, and the Noordwifker Arcadia 
of Jacobus van der Valk. Germany has nothing to offer us of 
this cla.ss, for the Diana of Werder (1644) and Die adriatische 
Rosamund of Zesen (1645) are scarcely pastorals even in form. 

In England the writing of eclogues of the sub-Spenserian 
class of Breton and Wither led in another generation to a rich 
growth of lyrics which may be roughly called pastoral, but are 
not .strictly bucolic. Carew, Lovelace, Suckling, Stanley and 
Cartwright are lyrists who all contributed to this liarvest of 
country song, but by far the most copious and the most charac- 
teristic of the pastoral lyrists is Herrick. He has, perhaps, no 
rival in modern literature in this particular direction, His 
command of his resources, his deep originality and observation, 
his power of concentrating his genius on the details of rural 
beauty, his interest in recording homely facts of country life, 
combined with his extraordinary gift of song to place him in the 
very first rank among pastoral writers; and it is noticeable that 
in Herrick’s hands, for the first time, the pastoral became a real 
and modern, instead of being an ideal and humanistic thing. 
From him we date the recognition in poetry of the JiumJjle.. 
beauty that lies about our doors. His genius and influe^Fwere 
almost instantly obscured by the Restoration. During final 
decline of the Jacobean drama a certain number of pa^rals 
were stiP produced. Of these the only ones which deserve 
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mention are three dramatic adaptations, Shirley’s Arcadia 
(1640), Fanshawe’s Pastor Fido (1646), and Leonard Wilkin’s 
Astraea (1651). The last pastoral drama in the 17th century 
was Settle’s Pastor Fido (lOji). The Restoration was extremely 
unfavourable to this species of literature. Sir Charles Sedley, 
Aphra Behn and Congreve published eclogues, and the Pastoral 
Diciogue between Thirsts and Strephan of the first-mentioned was 
much admired. All of these, however, are in the highest degree 
insipid and unreal, and partook of the extreme artifici^ity 
of the age. 

Pastoral came into fashion again early in the 18th century. 
The controversy in the Gnarduxn, the famous critique on Ambrose 
Philips’s Pastorediy the anger and rivalry of Pope, and the doubt 
which must always exist as to Steele’s share in the mystification, 
give 1708 a con.siclcrable importance in the annals of bucolic 
writihgi Pope had written his idylls first, and it was a source 
of infinite annoyance to him that Philips contrived to precede 
him in publicatiicfn. lie succeeded in throwing ridicule on 
Philips, however, and his own pastorals were greatly admired. 
Yet there was some nature in Phillp.s, and, though Pope is more 
elegant and faultless, he is not one whit ntore genuinely buoolic 
than his rival. A far better writer of pa.storal than either is 
Gay, whose Shepherd's Week was a serious attempt to throw 
to the winds the ridiculous Art radian tradition of nymphs and 
.swains, and to copy Theocritus in hi.s simplicity. Gay was hur 
more successful’ in executing this pleasing and natural cycle 
of poems tlian in writing his pastoral tragedy of Oiom or his 
“ tragi-comico pastoral farce ” of The What d'ye call it? (1715). 
lie deserves a very high place in the history of English pastonU 
on the score of his Shepherdls Week. Swift proposed to Guy 
that he vshould write a Newgate pastoral in which the swains 
and nymphs should talk and warble in slang. Tliis Gay never 
did attempt; but a northern admirer of his and Pope’s achieved 
a veritable and lasting .success in lowland Scotch, a dialect 
then con.siderod no less beneath the dignity of verse. Allan 
Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd, published in 1735, was the last, and 
remains the mo.st vertebrate and interesting, bucolic drama pro- 
duce<.l in Great Britain. It remained a favourite, a hundred 
and fifty years after, among Lowland reapers and milkmaids. 

With the Gentle Shepherd the chronicle of pastoral in England 
practically closes. This is at least the last performance which 
can be described as a developed' eclogue of the school of Tasso 
and Guarini. It is in Switzerland that we find the next impor- 
tant revival of pastoral properly so-called. Tlie taste of the 
i8th century was very agreeably tickled by the religious idylls of 
Salomon Gessner, who died in 1787. His Daphnis und Phillis 
and Der Tod Abels were read and imitated throughout Europe, 
In German literature they left but little mark, but in France 
they were cleverly copied by Amaud Bferquin, A much more 
important pa.storal writer is Jean Pierre Clovis de Florian, who 
began by imitating the Galatea of Cervantes, and continued with 
an original bucolic romance entitled Estelle, If has always been 
noticeable that pastoral is a form of literature which disappears 
before a breath of ridicule. Neither Gessner nor his follower 
Abht were able to survive the laughter of Herder. Since 
Florian and Gessner there has been no reappearance of bucolic 
literature properly so-called. 'I'he whole spirit of romanticism 
was fatal to pastoral. Voss in his Luise and Goethe in Hermann 
";jd Dorothea repLiced it by poetic scenes from homely and simple 
Jifd. 

I^alf a century later something like pastoral reappeared in a 
totally new form, in the fashion for Dorfgeschichten. About 
1830 the Danisli poet S. S. Blicher, whose work ednnects the 
grim studies of Gebrge Crabbe with the milder modem strain 
f)f pastoral, began to publish his studies of out-door romance 
among the poor in Jutland. Immerihanh followed in Germany 
with his novel Der Oberhof in 1839, Auerbach, who has ^iven 
to the 19th-century idyll its peculiar character, began to publish 
his Schwarswdlder Dorfgeschichien in 1843. Meanwhile George 
Sand, wa^ writing Jeanne in 1844, which was followed W La 
Mare au Diable and Fr an f ais le Champi, and in England Clough 
produced in 1848 his remarkable fong-vacation pkstoral The 


Bothie of Tober^na-Vuolick. It seems almost certain that these 
writers followed a simultaneous but independent impulse in this 
curious return to bucolic life, in which, however, in every case, 
the old tiresome conventionality and affectation of lady-like 
airs and graces were entirely dropped. This school of writers 
was pre.sently enriched in Norway by Bjornson, whose Synndve 
Salbakken was the first of an exquisite series of pastoral romances. 
But perhap.s the best of all modem pastoral romances is Fritz 
Reuter’s Ut mine Stromtid, written in the Mecklenburg dialect 
of German. In England the Dorsetshire poems of William 
Barnes and the Dorsetshire novels of Thomas Hardy belong to 
the same class. It will be noticed, of course, that all these recent 
productions have so much in common with the literature which 
is produced around them that they almost evade separate 
classification. It is conceivable that some poet, in following 
the antiquarian tendency of the age, may enshrine his fancy once 
more in the five acts of a pure pastoral drama of the school of 
Tasso and Fletcher, but any great vitality in pastoral is hardly to 
be looked for in the future. (E. g.) 

PASTORAL RPISTLBS, the name given to St Paul’s letters 
to Timotfiy and lltus. The term seems to have originated 
with J. A. L. Wegseheider (1771-1849), professor at Halle. 
I'he three epistles mentioned are written to men rather than 
churche.<5, and to men appointed to certain pastoral work. In 
this respect they differ from the personal and intimate note 
which Paul wrote to Philemon. They are closely related in 
origin, style, dic tion and thought, and occupy so di.s'tinct a 
place in these respects that the Pauline authorship of them has 
been much questioned. (See Timothy, Episti.es to; Titus, 
£pisti.k to.) 

PASTORAL LETTER, an open letter addressed by a biishop 
to the clergy or laity of his diocese, or to both, containing either 
general admonition, instruction or consolation, or directions for 
l^haviour in particular circumstances. In the Catholic Church 
such letters arc also sent out regularly at particular ecclesiastical 
seasons, particularly at the beginning of fasts. In the non- 
episcopal Protestant churches the name “ pastoral letter ” is 
given to any open letter addressed by a pastor to his congrega- 
tion, but more especially to that customarily issued at certain 
seasons, e.g. by the moderator of a Presbyterian assembly or the 
chairman of a Congregational or Baptist union. 

PASTORAL STAFF, in the Christian Church, an ensign of office 
or dimity. It is some five feet long, ending at the top in a 
crook {volute) bent inwards, and made of metal, ivory or wood. 
If of metal, it is hollow; if of wood, it is usually covered with 
metal. The crocA is usually richly ornamented, and is divided 
from the shaft by a bo5.s; the shaft i.s commonly separated into 
sections by rings, so that it can be taken to pieces. 

The pastoral staff is the ensign proper of cardinals (except 
cardihal-deacons) and bishops; but the former are entitled to 
use it only in the churches from which they derive their titles, 
the latter only in their dioceses. The pope so early as the time 
of Innocent III. did not carry the pastoral staff, and it would 
seem nevef to have been his custom. The ferula that the Ordo 
of Cencius ?abellius (ch. 48) speaks of was not a pastoral staff, 
but the .symbol of authority over the papal palace, with which 
by its transfer^ce he was invested. ITiis fertda, mentioned 
by LuitprAnd of Cremona in his account of the deposition of 
Benedict V., and the baculus aureus of the Historia dedicaiionis 
ecclesiae cavensis (Acta Sanetorum, 4 March, i. 354) are sceptres. 
Abbots carry the pastoral staff only when .specially empowered 
by the pope to do so, and then only in the territory’ under 
the jurisdiction Of their monastery and in the churt'.hes sub- 
ordinated. to. it. With certain restrictions the pastoral staff is 
also sometimes conceded to dignitaries of cathedral and 
collegiate ehurcKes, but never to abbesses (Sacra Congreg. Fit. 
29'Jan. 1656). 

The ^storal staff; as its name implies, symbolfees: the' pastoral 
office and authority, a symbolism already known to Isidore of 
Seville (De ecclesiast. off. ii. s)- Th's symbolism is expressed 
in the words used, at least since the loth century, by the conse- 
crator in delivering the pastoral staff at the cohsecratlbh of a 
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bishop and the benediction of an abbot. The pastoral staff is 
carried in the left hand, in order that the right may remain free 
to give the blessing. The bishop is directed so to hold it {Cetem. 
episc, ii. 8, 25) that the crook is turned towards the people. 
It is used not only at pontifical High Mass but at all solemn 
pontifical functions, e.g. vespers, consecrations, processioas. 
It is uncertain at what period the use of the pastoral staff was 
introduced; but the evidence tends to show that it was about 
the sth century, in Gaul or Spain. The pastoral staff was 
certainly in use in Gaul in the 6th century ( Vita S. Caesar. Arelai. 
ii. 18), in Spain at least as early as the 7th, and in Ireland also 
in the 7th; in Italy, so far as the available evidence shows, its 
introduction was comparatively late. It had originally nothing 
of its present liturgical character; this was given to it in the 
post-Carolingian period. 

As regards the development of the form of the pastoral staff, 
there are four principal types : (i) staves with a simple crook. 



the oldest form, which survived in Ireland until the 12th century; 
(2) staves with a ball or knob at the top, u rare form which did 
not long survive as a pastoral staff; (3) staves with a horizontal 
crook, so-called Tau-staves, used especially by abbots and 
surviving until the 13th century; (4) staves with crook bent 
inwards. These last already appear in miniatures of the 9th 
century; from tlic nth onwards they predominated; and in the 
13th century they ousted all other forms. Originally plain, 
the crook was from the nth century onwards often made in the 
form of a snake (5), which in richer staves encircled the Lamb 
of God or the representation of a figure. Since the 13th century 
the snake, under Gothic influence, developed into a boldly 
designed tendril set with leaves, which usually encircled a figure 
or group of figures, and the knob dividing shaft and crook into 
an elegant chapel (6 and 7). Finally, at fiie close of the middle 
ages, the lower part of the crook was bent outwards so that the 
actual volute came over the middle of the knob, the type that 
remained dominant from that time onwards (8). As a decoration, 
rather than for practical reasons, a fine folded cloth (pannisellus, 
sudarium, velum, Eng. veil), was from the T4th century onward 
often suspended from the knob of the pastoral staff. This was 
done both in the case of bishops’ and of abbots’ staves, but is 
now confined to the latter {Cerem. episc. i. ii, S ; Deer. Alex. VII. 
27 Sept. 1659; Sa£T. Congr. Rit. 27 Sept. 1847). 

From the pastoral staff must be distinguished the staff of the 
chorepiscopus (director of the choir) and cantors, which is still 
in use here and there. This, which is also known, as hordonus, 
was developed out of the choir-sttrves, oziginaliy no more than 
sticks to lean on during the long servic^es. 

The Reformation abolished the pastoral staff almost every- 
where.^ In the Church of England, however, it was retained 
among the episcopal ornaments prescribed by. the first Prayer- 
book of Edward VI., and, though omitted in the second Prayer- 
book, its use seemed once more to be enjoined under the Orna- 
ments Rubric of Elizabe^’s Prayer-book. Whatever the 
theoretical value of this injunction may have been, however, 
in practice the use of the pastoral: staff was discontinued' until 
its gradual revival in the last decades of the 19th century. 

In the Churches of the East, a pastoral staff (Gr. pd^So^, 
Russ, possoch, palerissa, Syr. and Nest, chuira, Arm. gavazan 
hayrapetatz, Copt. $bot) is borne among the Syrians only by the 
patriarch, in all the other rites by all bishops,, in the Greek 

* Among curious exceptions is the pastoral staff still carried 
by tlie Lutheran abbot ot Lokkum, 


Church also by archimandrites and abbots, and in the Armenian 
Church also by the vartapeds (teachers). The staff of Armenian 
bishops is reminiscent of that of the West, from which ft is 
apparently derived; that of the vartapeds is encircled at the 
upper end by one or two snakes. The Coptic patriarch uses 
an iron cross-staff. For the rest, the pastoral staff in the 
Oriental rites is T-shaped, It is of wood inlaid with ivory and 
mother-of-pearl. A veil is attached to the staff among the 
Greeks, Armenians and Copts. The bishops of the Coptic, 
Syrian and Nestorian Uniate Churches have adopted the Roman 
pastoral staff. 

See Ch. Cahier et A. Martin, M(lanee% d' archiolcqic (Paris, 1856), 
iv. 145 scq.; Rohault et Flcury, La Messe (Paris, i88g), vii. 75 seq. 
For the Anglican usage see the Report of the Sub-committee 
of Convocation on the Ornaments of the Church, &c. (London, 
iyo8L (J. Bra.) 

PATAGONIA, the name given to that portion of South America 
which, to the east of the Andes, lies mainly south of the Rio 
Negro (41° S.), and, to the west of the Andes, south of the Chilean 
province of Llanquihu6 (42® S.), The Chileanportion embraces 
the two provinces of ChUoe and Magallancs. East of the Andes 
the- Argentine. portion of Pakagonia is divided into four territories : 
(1) Neuquen, 42,000 sq. m. approximately; including the triangle 
between the rivers Limay and Neuquen, and extending .south- 
ward to the northern shore of Lake Nahuel-Huapi (41® S.) 
and northward to the Rio Colorado; (a) Rio Negro, 76,000 sq. m. 
approximately, extending from the Atlantic to the Cordillera 
of the Andes, to the north of 42® S.; (3) Chubut, 95,000 sq. m. 
approximately, embracing the region between 42® and 46® S.; 
and (4) that portion.of the province of Santa Cruz which stretches 
from the last-named parallel as far south as the dividing line 
with Chile, and between Point Dungeness and the watershed 
of the Cordillera, an area approximately of 106,000 sq. m. 

Physiography . — The general cliaracter of tho Argentine portion 
of Patagonia is for the most part a region of vasti steppe- like plains, 
rising in a succession of abrupt toTTaccs about 300 ft. at a time, and 
covered with an enormous bed of shingle almost baic of vegetation. 
In the hollows ol the plains arc ponds or lakes of hrackii>h and fresh 
water. Towards the Andes the shingle gives place to porphyry, 
granite and basalt lavas, animal life becomes more abundant and 
vegetation more luxuriant, acquiring the characteristics of the flora of 
the western coast, and consisting principally of the beech and conifers. 

Among the depres-sions by which the plateau is intersected trans- 
versely, the principal are the Gualichu, south of the Rio Negro, 
the Maquinchau and BalchetS (through which previously flowed the 
waters of lake Nahuel-Huapi, which now feed the river Limay); 
Iho Senguerr, the Deseado. Besides these transverse depressions 
(some of them, marking lines of ancient inter-oceanic communication) , 
there are- others which were occupied by more o« lew extensive lakes, 
such as the Yagagtoo, Musters and Golhuapi, and others situated 
to the south of Puerto Deseado, in the centre of. the country. In 
the central region volcanic eruptions, which have -taken part in the 
formation, of the plateau from the Tertiary period down to the pre- 
sent era, cover a large part with basaltic lava-caps; aad in the western 
third more recent glacial dei)osits appear above- the lava. There, 
in contact with- folded Cretaceous rocks, uplifted -by the Tertiary 
granite, erosion, caused principally by- the sudden melting and re- 
treat of the ice, aided by tectonic changes, has scooped out. a deep 
longitudinal depression, which generally separatee the plateau from 
the first lofty lulls, the ridges generally €al]ed>'thc! pre- Cordillera, 
while on the west of these there is a similar kmgiiludinal depression 
all along the foot of the snowy Andean Cordillera. 'I'tus latter depres- 
sion contains the richest and most fertile land of l^tagonia. 

The geological constitution is in accordance with, the orographic 
physiognomy. The Tertiary plateau, flat on the east, gradually 
rising on the went, shows Upper Cretaceous caps at its base. First 
como Lower Cretaceous hills, raised by- granite and dioritic rocks, 
undoubtedly of Tertiary origin, as in some cases these rocks have 
broken across the Tertiary beds, so rich in maramal remains; then 
follow, on the west, metamoipliic schists of uncertain age; then 
quartzites appear, resting directly on- the primitive granite and 
gncLssiwhicfi form the axis of the- Cosdillem. Forphyritic rocks 
occur between theschista and the quartrites. 'fhe Tertiary deposits 
are g^tly* varied in character; and there is considerable differenoe 
of opinioni concerning the succession and correlation of the beds. 
They are divided by- Wilckeas" into UtefoUawiag scries (in ascending 
order) 

I. Pyrotherinm-Notostylops beds. Of tenevtiial origin, con- 
taining remains of mammaliL Eocene and Oligoceno. 

* O. Wilckcns, " Die Mecresablagcrungen des Kreide- und Ter- 
tiar formation in Patagonien,” in News Jahrb. /. Min., Beilage- 
Bd. XXX. (1900), 98'I95>. 
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2. Patagonian Molassc. I'artly marine, partly terrestrial. Lower 
Miocene. Wilckens includes in this series tlie coal of Punta Arenas, 
and the marine beds below it. 

3. Santa Cruz series. Containing remains of mammals. Middle 
and Upper Miocene. 

4. Parani scries. Sandstones and conglomerates with marine 
fossils. Pliocene. Confined to the eastern part of the region. 

The Upper Cretaceous and Tertiary deposits have revealt'd a 
most interesting vertebrate fauna. This, together with the dis- 
covery of the perfect cranium of a chelonian of the genu.s Myotonia, 
which may be said to be almost identical witii Myotonia oweni of the 
Pleistocene age in Queenslanil, forms an evident jiroof of the con- 
nexion between the Australian and South American continents. 
The Patagonian Myotonia belongs to the Upper Chalk, having been 
found associated with remains of Dinosauvia. Other specimens 
of the interesting fauna of Patagonia, belonging to the Middle 
Tertiary, arc the gigantic wingless birds, exceeding in size any 
hitherto known, and tlie .singular mammal Pyrothefium, also of 
very large dimensions. In the Tertiary marine formation a con- 
.siderable number of cetaceans has been tliscovered. In deposits 
of much later date, formed when the physiognomy of the country 
did not ililfer materially from that of the present time, there have 
been iliscovercd remains of pampean mammals, such as Gtyptodon 
ami Marrauchenia, and in a cave near Last Hope Inlet, a gigantic 
ground sloth {Grypotherium lUtai), an animal which lived contem- 
poraneously with man, and whose skin, well preserved, showed that 
Its extermination was undoubtedly very recent. With the remains 
of Gfvpotherium have been found those of the hor.se (Onoshippidium) , 
which are known only from the lower pampas mud, and of the 
Arctothevium, which is found, although not in abundance, in even 
the most modern Pleistocene dejMsits in the jiampas of Buenos 
Aires. It wouhl not bo surprising if this latter animal were still in 
existence, for footprints, which may be attributed to it, liavc been 
observed on the borders of the rivers Tamango and Pista, affluents 
of the Las Heras, which run through the eastern foot-hills of the 
Cordillera in 47" S. 

Glacicr.s occupy the valleys of the main chain and .some of the 
lateral ridgi’S of the Cordillera, and descend to lakes San Martin, 
Viedma, Argentino and others in the same locality, strewing them 
with icebergs. In Patagonia an immense ice-.sheet extended to the 
ca.st of the present Atlantic coast during the first ice age, at the close 
of the Tertiary epoch, while, during the second glacial age in modem 
times, the terminal moraines have generally .stopped, 30 miles in the 
north and 50 miles in the .south, east of the summit of the Cordillera. 
These ice-sheets, w'hich scooped out the greater part of the longitu- 
ilinal dei)re5«ions, and ap|>ear to have rapidly retreated to the point 
whore the glaciers now exist, did not, however, in their retirement 
fill up with their detritus the fjords of the Cordillera, for thase are 
now occupied by deep lakes on the oast, and on the west by the 
Pacific channels, .some of which are as much as 230 fathoms in depth 
and soundings taken in them show that the fjords arc as usual 
flccpcr in the vicinity of the mountains than to the west of the islands. 
Several of the high peaks arc still active volcanoes. 

In so far as its main cliaracteristics are concerned, I^atagonia 
scem.s to be a jjortion ol the Antarctic continent, the permanence of 
which dates from very recent times, as is evidenced by the apparent 
recent emergence ot the islets around Chiloe, and by the general 
character of the pampean formation. Some of the promontories 
of Chiloe are still called huapi, the Araucanian equivalent for 
"islands”; and this may perhaps be accepted as perpetuating 
the recollection of the lime when they actually were islands. They 
are composed of caps of shingle, with great, more or less rounded 
boulders, .sand and volcanic ashes, precisely of the same form as 
occurs on the Patagonian plateau. From an examination of the 
panqx^an formation it is evident that in recent times the land of the 
province of Buenos Aires extended farther to the east, and that 
the advance of the sea, and the salt-water deposits left by it when it 
rotircfl. forming some of the lowlands which occur on the littoral and 
ill the interior of the ]iampas, are much more recent phenomena; 
and certain caps of shingle, derived from rocks of a different class 
from those of the neighbouring hills, which are observed on the 
Atlantic coasts of the same province, and iticrca.se in quantity and 
size towar.ls the south . seem to indicate that the caps of shingle which 
now cover such a great jjart of the Patagonian territory recently 
extended farther to the ca.st, over land which has now disappeared 
iK’iieath the sea, while other marine ilcposits along the same coasts 
became converted into hays during the subsequent advance of the 
sea. 'fhere are be.sides, in Hic neighbourhood of the present coast, 
deposits of volcanic ashes, and the ocean throw.s up on its shores 
blocks of basaltic lava, which in all probability proceed from erup- 
tions ot submerged volcanoes now extinct. One fact, however, 
wtuch apparently demonstrates with greater certainty the existence 
in recent times of land that is now lost, is the presence of remains 
ot pampean mammals m Pleistocene deixisits in the Bay of San 
Julian and in Santa (Tuz. The animals undoubtedly reached these 
localities from the east; it is not at all probable that they advanced 
from the north southwards across the plateau intersected at that 
time by great rivers and covered by the ice-shect. With the 
OKceptiop of the discoveries at the inlet of Ultima Esperanza, which is 


in close communication with the Atlantic valley of Gallegos, none of 
these remains have been discovered in the Andean regions. 

On the upper plains of Neuquen territory thousands of cattle 
can be fed, and the forests around Lakes Traful and Nahuel-Huapi 
3deld large quantities of valuable limber. T'he Neuquen river is 
not navigable, but as its waters are capable of being easily dammed 
in places, large stretches of land in its valley are utilized; but the 
lands on each side of its lower part are of little commercial value. 
As the Cordillera is approached the soil becomes more fertile, and 
suitable districts for the rearing of cattle and other agricultural 
purposes exist between the regions which surround the Tromen 
volcano and the first ridges of the Andes. Chos Mala), the capital 
of the territory, is situated in one of these valleys. More to the 
west is the mining region, in great part unexplored, but containing 
deposits of gold, silver, copper and lignite. In the centre of the 
territory, also in the ncightourhood of the mining districts, are the 
valleys of Norquin and Las Lajas, the general camp of the Argentine 
army in Patagonia, with excellent timber in the forest on the Andean 
slope. The wide valleys occur near Rio Malloco, Lake Ilucchulaf- 
queti, the river Cliimuhuin, and Vega de Chapelco, near Lake lAcar, 
where are situated villages of some importance, such as Junin de 
los Andes and San Martin de los Ande.s. Close to these are the 
famous apple orchards supposed to have been planter! by the Jc.suii ^ 
in the 17th and i8th centuries. These regions are drained by the 
river Collon-Cura, the principal affluent of the river Limay. Lake 
l.Acar is now a contribulary of the Pacific, its outlet having been 
changed to the west, owing to a pas.sage liaving been opened through 
the ^rdillcra. 

The Rio Negro runs along a wide transverse depression, the middle 
part of which is followed by the railway which runs to the settlement 
of Neuquen at the confluence of the rivers Limay and Neuquen. 
In this depression are several seltlcmcnts, among them Viedma, 
the capital of the Rio Negro territory, Pringles, Conesa, Choelc- 
Choel and Roca. To the south of the Rio Negro the Patogonian 

S latcau is intersected by the depressions of the Gualicho and 
[aquinchau, which in former times directed the waters of two great 
rivers (now disappeared) to the gulf of San Matias, the first-named 
depression draining the network of the Collon-Cura and the second 
the Nahuel-IIuapi lake system. In 42" S. there is a third broad trans- 
verse depressbn, apparently the bed of another great river, now 
peri.shcd, which carried to the Atlantic the waters of a portion of the 
eastern slope of the Andes, between 41° and 42° 30' S. 

Chubut territory presents the same characteristics as the Rio 
Negro territory. Kawsun, the capital, is situated at the mouth 
of the river Chubut on the Atlantic (42° 30' S.). The town was 
founded in 1863 by a group of colonists from Wales, assisted by the 
Argentine government; and its prosperity has led to the foundation 
of other important centres in the valley, such as Treleu and Gaiman, 
which is connected by railway with Porto Madryn on Bahia Nueva. 
Here is the seat of the governor of the territory, and by 1895 the 
inhabitants of this part of the territory, composed principally of 
Argentines, Welsh and Italians, numbered 2585. The valley has 
lieen irrigated and cultivated, and produces the best wheat of the 
Argentine Republic. Between the Chubut and the Senguerr there 
arc vast stretches of fertile land, spreading over the Andean region 
to the foot of the Cordillera and the lateral ridges of the pre-CordiJ- 
lera, and filling the basins of some desiccated lakes, which have been 
occupied since 1885, and farms and colonies founded upon tliem. The 
chief of these colonies is that of the lOth of October (ifi de Oclobre), 
formed in 1886, mainly by the inhabitants of Chubut colony, in the 
longitudinal valley which extends to the eastern loot of the Cordil- 
lera. Other rivers in this territory flow into the Pacific through 
breaches in the Cordillera,^ e.g. the upper affluents of the Fetaleufu, 
Palena and Kio Cisnes. The principal affluent of the Palena, the 
Carrenlcufu, carries off the waters of Lake General l^az, situated on 
the eastern slope of the Cordillera. Rio Pico, an affluent of the same 
river, receives nearly the whole of the waters of the extensive undu- 
lating plain which lies between the Rio Tcka and the Rio Senguerr 
to the cast of the Cordillera, while the remainder are carried away by 
the affluents of Rio Jeliua, viz. the Cherque, Omkcl and Appeleg. 
This region contains auriferous drifts, but thc.se, like tlic auriterous 
deposits, veins of galena and lignite in the mountains farther west 
which flank the Cordillera, have not been properly in\'estigated. 
At Lake Fontana there are auriferous drifts and lignite deposits 
which abound in fossil plants of the Cretaceous age. 'I'lie streams 
which form the rivers Mayo and Chalia join the tributaries of the 
Rio Ai.scn, which flows into the Pacific, watering in its course exten- 
sive and valuable districts where colonization has been initiated 
by Argentine settlers. Colonies have also been formed in the basin 
of l^kes Musters and C.olhu6; and on the coasts near the Atlantic, 
along Bahia Camarunes and the Gulf of San Jorge, there are exten- 
sive farms. 

The territory of Santa Cjruz is ari'l along the Atlantic coast and 
in the central portion between 46“ and 50° S. With the exception 
ot certain valleys at Puerto Deseado (Port Desire) and in the trans- 
verse liasins which occur as far south as Puerto San Julian, and which 
contain several cattle farms, few spots are capable of cultivation, 
the pastures being poor, water insufficient and salt lagunas fairly 
numerous. Puerto Deseailo is the outlet for the produce of the 
Andean region situated between Lakes Buenos Aires and l^eyrredon. 
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Into this inlet there flowed at the time of the conquest a voluminous 
river, which subsequently disappeared, but returned again to its 
ancient bed, owing to the river Fenix, one of its affluents, which had 
fleviated to the west, regaining its original direction. Lake Buenos 
Aires, the largest lake in Patagonia, measuring 75 m. in length, 
poured its waters into the Atlantic even in post-Glacial times by 
means of the river Deseado ; and it is so depicted on the maps of the 
17th and 1 8th centuries; and so too did Lake Pueyrredon, which, 
through the action of erosion, now empties itself westward, through 
the river Las Ilcras, into the C^len inlet of the Pacific, in 48® S. San 
Julian on Puerto San Julian, where Ferdinand Magellan wintered, 
IS the centre of a cattle farming colony, and colonists have pushed 
into the interior up the valley of a now extinct river which in com- 
paratively recent times carried down to Puerto San Julian the waters 
of Lakes Volcan, Belgrano, Azara, Nansen, and some other lakes 
which now drain into the river Mayer and so into Lake San 
Martin. The valleys of the Itio Chico throughout their whole extent, 
as well as those of Lake Shehuen, afford excellent grazing, and around 
l^kes Belgrano, Burmcister and Rio Mayer and San Martin there 
are spots suitable for cultivation. In the Cretaceous hills which 
flank the Cordillera important lignite beds and deposits of mineral 
oils have been discovered. 'I'he Hio Santa Cruz, originally explored 
by Captain h'itzroy and Charles Darwin, is an important artery of 
communication between the regions bordering upon the Cordillera 
and tlic Atlantic. In Santa Cruz Bay an important trade centre 
has been established. Hut the present cattle region par excellence 
of Patagonia is the department of Rio Gallegos, the farms extending 
from the Atlantic to the Cordillera. Puerto Gallegos itself is an 
important busine.ss centre, which bids fair to rival the Chilean 
colony of Punta Arenas, on the Straits of Magellan. Owing to the 
produce of the cattle farms established there, the working of coal 
in the neighbourhood, and the export of timber from the surrounding 
forests, the town of Puntii Arenas is in a flourishing condition. 
Its population numbers about 4000. But the colonization of the 
western (Chilean) coast has generally failed, principally owing to the 
adverse climatic couditions of the Cordillera in those latitudes. 

Climate. — The climate is less severe than was supposed by early 
travellers. The east slope is warmer than the west, especially 
in summer, as a branch of the southern equatorial current reaches 
its shores, whereas the we.st coast i.s washed by a cold current. At 
Puerto Montt, on the inlet behind Chiloe Island, the mean annual 
temperature is jz® F. and the average extremes 78® and 29’5®, whereas 
at Bahia Blanca near the Atlantic coast and just outside the northern 
confines of I^tagonia the annual temperature is 59® and the range 
much greater. At Punta Arenas, in the extreme south, the mean 
temperature is 43® and the average extremes 76° and 28®. The 
prevailing winds are westerly, and the westward slope has a much 
lieavicr precipitation than the eastern; thus at Puerto Montt the 
mean annual precipitation is 97 in., but at Bahia Blanca it is 19 in. 
At i’unta Arenas it is 22 in. 

Fauna. — The guanaco, the puma, the zorro or Brazilian fox {Canis 
asarae), the zorrino or Mephttts paingonica (a kind of skunk), and 
the tuco-tuco or Clenomys magellamcus (a rodent) are the most 
characteristic mammals of the Patagonian plains. The guanaco 
roam in herds over the country and form with the ostrich (Rhea 
americana, and more rarely Rhea darwinit) the chief means of sub- 
sistence for the natives, who hunt them on horseback with dogs and 
Ixilas. Bird-life is often wonderfully abundant. The carrancha 
or carrion-hawk (Polyhorus tharus) is one of the characterLstic 
objects of a Patagonian landscape ; the presence of long- tailed green 
paraketts (Conurus cyanolysius) as far south a.s the shores of the 
strait attracted the attention of the earlier navigators ; and humming- 
birds may be seen flying amidst the falling snow. Of the many kinds 
of water-fowl it is enough to mention the flamingo, the upland goose, 
and in the strait the remarkable steamer duck. 

Population . — The natives of Patagonia are nearly extinct. 
Here and there one may find a Tehuelchian or Gennaken encamp- 
ment, but natives of pure race are now very scarce, and the two 
races all told probably do not number more than roo male 
individuals. The Tehuelches were the dominant race in Pata- 
gonia. These people, from whom the name of Tierra de Pata- 
gones was given by Magellan on observing their large footprints, 
arc remarkable for their great stature, having an average height 
of 6 ft. to 6 ft. 4 in. They are not known to have applied any 
collective name to their various tribes; Tehuelche is the Arau- 
canian name for them. They have been described as kindly 
in disposition, though sometimes quarrelsome; skilled in the 
chase, addicted to gambling and to drinking, though also capable 
of long endurance of privation. Their religion recognized a 
I Great Spirit, and designated the new moon as an object of 
worship. The Gennakens differ in type and language from the 
Tehuelches. The remaining population is compost of Arau- 
canians, a mixture of the Tehuelches and Gennaken. But these 
are not the only type of people who have dwelt in Patagonia. 
The ancient burial-places have yielded the bones of other races 


quite distinct from the present inhabitants, some of them having 
greatly resembled the primitive types which are met with more 
to the north, in the Argentine Chaco and in Brazil ; while others, 
again, strongly resembled certain of the Pacific races, in that 
they possessed ethnic characteristics which have not been 
observed elsewhere in South America. Among these remains 
every type of artificial deformity of the skull hitherto known 
has been found, while at the present time the natives only 
practise the occipital deformation which is so common among 
the western tribes of America. 

History. — Patagonia was discovered in 1520 by Ferdinand 
Magellan, who on liis passage along the coast named many of the 
more striking feature.s — Gulf of San Matias, Cape of 11,000 
Virgins (now simply Cape Virgenes), &c. By 1611 the Pata- 
gonian god Setebos (Settaboth in Pigafetta) was familiar to the 
hearers of the Tempest. Rodrigo de Isla, despatched inland in 
*535 from San Matias by Alcazava Sotomayor (on whom western 
Patagonia had been conferred by the king of Spain), was the first 
to traverse the great Patagonian plain, and, but for the mutiny 
of his men, he would have struck across the Andes to the Chilean 
side. Pedro de Mendoza, on whom the country was next 
bestowed, lived to found Buenos Aires, but not to carry his 
cxploration.s to the south. Alonzo de Camargo (1539), Juan 
I^drilleros (1557) and Hurtado de Mendoza (1558) helped to 
make known the western coasts, and Sir Francis Drake’s voyage 
in 1577 down the eastern coast through the strait and northward 
by Chile and Peru was memorable for several reasons ; but the 
geography of Patagonia owes more to Pedro Sarmiento de 
Gamboa (1579-1580), who, devoting himself especially to the 
south-west region, made careful and accurate surveys. The 
settlements which he founded at Nombre de Dios and San Felipe 
were neglected by the Spanish government, and the latter was 
in such a miserable state when Thomas Cavendish visited it in 
1587 that he called it Port Famine. The district in the neigh- 
bourhood of Puerto Deseado, explored by John Davis about the 
same period, was taken possession of by Sir John Narborough in 
the name of King Charles II. in 1669. In the second half of the 
18th century knowledge of Patagonia was augmented by Byron 
(1764-1765),$. Wallis (1766) and L. A. de Bougainville (1766); 
Thomas Falkner, a Jesuit who “ resided near forty years in 
those parts,” published his Description of Patagonia (Hereford, 
1774); Francesco Viedma founded El Carmen, and Antonio 
advanced inland to the Andes (1782) ; and Basilio Vfllarino 
ascended the Rio Negro (178a). The “Adventure” and 
“ Beagle ’•* expeditions under Philip King ^i826-i83o)and Robert 
Fitzroy (1832-1836) were of first-rate importance, the latter 
e.specially from the participation of Charles Darwin; but of the 
interior of the country nothing was observed except 200 miles 
of the course of the Santa Cruz. Captain G.C. Musters in 1869 
wandered in company with a band of Tehuelches through the 
whole length of the country from the strait to the Manzaneros 
in the north-west, and collected a great deal of information 
about the people and their mode of life. Since that date ex- 
plorations have been carried on by F. P. Moreno, Ramon Lista, 
Carlos M. Moyano, A. Bertrand, H. Steffen, P. Kruger, R. 
Hauthal, C. Burckhardt, O. Nordenskiold, J. B. Hatcher, the 
surveyors of the Argentine and Chilean Boundary Commissions 
and others. 

Bibliographical lists for Patagonia are given in J. Wappftus, 
Handbuch aer Geogr, u. StiU. des ehemal. span. Mittel- und SUd- 
Ameriha (Leipzig, 1863-1870) ; in V. G. Quesada, La Patagonia y las 
tierras australes del continente antericano (Buenos Aires, 18;^); and 
in 1 '. Coan, Adventures in Patagonia (New York, 1880). See also 
C. Darwin, Journal of Researches (London, 1845), and Geological 
Observations on South America (London, 1846); W. Parker Snow, 
A Two Years' Cruise off . . . PaU^onia (Lrndon, 185^; G. C. Musters, 
At Home with the Patagonians (London, 1871); R. O. Cunningham, 
Nat. Hist, of the Strait of Magellan (Edinburgh, 1871) ; F. P. Moreno, 
Vtaje d la Patagonia austral (Buenos Aires, 1879) ; Rapport prilimin^ 
aire Neuquen, Chubut, et Rio Negro Plata, i 8 g'j)-Apunies pre- 
liminares (Buenos Aires, 1897) ; “ Explorations in Patagonia " in 
Geographical Journal, xiv. (London. 1899); and “Patagonia” in 
the National Geographical Magazine (Washington, 1897); Lad^ 
Florence Dixie, Across Palagonta (London, 1880); R. Lista, Mis 
esplovMiones ... en la Patagonia (Buenos Aires, 1880); Informs 
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offlcial . . . dc ta fxp. at Tito Nagro (under General Roca, 1879, 
I^enos Aires, i88e) ; Giacomo Bove, Patagonia, Terra del Fuoco 

! (^oa, <883)1 Region central de las tierras tnagallanicas 
Santiago, 1886); H. Steffen in Petermanns Mitteilungen, xl. 
Expedicion exploradova del Rio Palma (Santiago, 1895); “ %e 
Patagonian Cordillera " in Geographical Journal {i9tK)) ; R. Hauthal, 
in Globus (1897-1898) ; and Roth, Wherti and Burckhardt in Revista 
nfuseade la Plata^ ix. (1^8) ; O. Nordenskiold, " A Journey in South- 
Western Patagonia" in Geog. Journal, x. (London, 1897); H. 
Hesketh Prichard, T’AruwgA the Heart of Patagonia (London, 1902); 
Sir T. H. HoldiCh, "The Patagonian Andos, in Geog. Journ. xxiii. 
(1904) ; F. P. Outes, La Edad de la ptedra m Patagonia (iiuenos Aires, 
<6^*1 Reports (1903 seq.) of Princeton University expedition to 
Patligonia. 

EAT AN (=“ city "), the name of two historic cities in India. 
One of these, known as Anhilwada Patan, was the capital of tlie 
last Hindu dynasty of Gujarat, sacked by Mahmud of Ghazni 
and finally destroyed by the Mahommedans in 1398. Near 
its ruins, whicJi are not considerable, has sprung up a modern 
town, in the state of Baroda (pop. 31,402), which contains many 
Jain temples (withi palm-leaf MSS.) and has manufactures of 
fine cotton and silk textiles. Tlie other Patan, known as Lalita 
Patau, was the capital of one of the three Newar kingdoms in the 
valley of Nepal, conquered by the Gurkhas at the end of the 18th 
century. It is situated close to Katmandu, on the opposite 
bank of the river Baghmati. The ipopulation is estimated at 
about 30,000, mostly Newars, who are Buddhists; and the build- 
ings consist mainly of old Buddhist shrines and monasteries. 

PATARA, an ancient town of Asia Minor, on the Lycian coast, 

3 m. ,E. of themouth of the Xanthus river (mod. Eshen Oiai). 
It was noted from early times for its temple and oracle of Apollo, 
and, as the port of Xanthus and other towns of the same valley, 
had a large trade, and was regarded as the metropolis of Lycia. 
Enlarged by Ptolemy Philadclphus I. and renamed for a time 
Arsinoc, it was adorned by Vespjisian with baths. St Paul 
changed there into a “ ship of Phoenicia on his way to Jerusalem 
in A.D. 60. Patara was the reputed birthplace of -St Nicholas. 
The principal extant monuments are a triple triumphal arch, with 
inscription, through which ran the road to Xanthus, and the 
walls, discernible on cither hand of it; the theatre, 265 ft. in 
diameter, built in a.d, 145 (as attested by an insmption) and 
wonderfully well preserved, though largely filled with drift sand ; 
and the ihernuu built by Vespasian north of the harbour. 

•BAITARENESf .or Patarelli, a name apparently first used in 
Milan about 1058 to denote the extreme opponents of clerical' 
marriages. The party was so called because, under the leader- 
ship of Arialdus, a deacon of Milan, its members used to assemble 
in .the Pataria or ragmen’s quarter of that city (spates being a 
previxicial word for a rag). In the ijtli century the name was 
appropriated by .the Gathari, .who .said it came from paii (to 
suffer), because they endur^ hardship for their faith. See 
Bogomils, 

PATA8 MONKEY, a West African species of the guenon 
monkeys (see jGuxnon), characterized by its large size, the 
foi^«rad o^ur of 4 he upper parts, blue face and white belly. 
Soientifkally'it is known ras Cercopiihecus (JErylhrocibus) patas, 
and typifies a section. its. genus .of which the other represent- 
ative IS the East African nisnas (C. fE.] pyrrlwnotus). See 
PaiJlA'lES. 

PATAVIUM (mod. Padova, Eng. Padua, q.v,), an ancient city 
of Venctia, Italy, 55 m. E. of Verona by road. Its central 
position gave It great importance. 'One road fled from lit south- 
west to AteSte, Hostilia (iVhere the Po was rrossed) and Bonorria ; 
ftnatha* «astnnorth-cast to Altinum and Concordia. It was 
accessible by^cnnals from the sea,. a distance of. about.30. m. The 
(fid town (40 ft. above sm-bvel) lay and lies on a peninsula 
Surrounded '.by the 'Baccbiglione except on ‘the south, Where it’ 
wasrprotected by a canal. Uf the'bridges which cross the canals 
by'which Paduaiwmowintersected, fourgobackvto.Roman times. 
Remains df a )p«bllc:btiilding, possibly belonging to the forum, 
werelound in the centre of-thle modem city in making the found- 
ations of the Cafti Pedrocdii at the south-west angle of 'Piazza 
Cavour— *p06sibly a colonnade of fine Corinthian architecture 
P. ^Ivatun, Relwnone dello Scavo ... su la Piazzetta 
Tedroahi. A large mosaic with geometric designs was also 
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recently discovered in the centre of the dty. In imperial times 
the town spread even farther, as is shown by the position outside 
the town of the araphitlieatre, built of blocks of local stone with 
brick courses, which was excavated in 1881 (G. Ghirardini in 
Notizie degli Scavi, 1881, 225). It measures 325 by 205 ft., and 
is the only Roman building of which visible remains exist. A so- 
called “ palctta ” (a bronze plate with a handle— po.ssibly a bell 
or a votive axe or a simple pendant) with a figure of a hor.se on 
one side and a votive inscription on the other, belonging to the 
5th or 4th century b.c., was found in 1899 at a great depth close 
to the church of S. Antonio (G. Ghirardini in Notizie degli Scavi, 
1901, 314). The name of the town is probably connected ivith 
Padus (Po). According to the legend it was founded by the 
Trojan Antenor. The memory of the defeat of the Spartan king 
Cleonymus by the fleet of Patavium in 302 b.c. was perpetuated 
by Spartan spoils in the temple of Juno and a yearly sea-fight 
which took place on the river. On land Patavium was equally 
powerful (it had been able, we are told, to put 120,000 men into 
the field), and perpetually made war against its Celtic neighbours. 
Patavium acquired Roman citizenship with the rest of Gallia 
Transpadana in 49 b.c. Under Augustus, Strabo tells us, 
Patavium surpassed all the cities of the north in wealth, and in 
the number of Roman knights among its citizens in the census of 
Augustus was only eiiuallcd by Gades, which had also 500. 

Its commercial importance was also great, being especially 
due to its trade in wool. The numerous inscriptions, however, 
as Til. Mommsen remarks (Corp. inscr. laiin. v. 268), show 
remarkable dignity and simplicity and avoidance of pomposity ; 
to this Pliny the younger and Martial testify. The importance 
of Patavium as a literary centre was also considerable. lavy, 
Q. Asconius Pedianus and Thrasea Paetus were natives of the 
town; and Quintilian speaks of the directn&ss and simplicity of 
their diction as Patavimtas, comparing it with the artificial 
obscurity of the writers of Rome itself. 

After the 3nd century a.u. it is hardly mentioned, and seems to 
have been outstripped by other cities, such as Milan and Aquileia. 
It was destroyed by the Lombards with fire and sword, and it 
was then that it lost practically all its monuments of the Roman 
period. (T. As.) 

PATEL, FRAMJEE NASARWANJEE (1804-1894), Parsee 
merchant and philanthropist, was born in 1804, and had a sound 
vernacular education, with a smattering of English received 
in Bombay. At the age of fifteen he entered upon a business 
career, and its pursuit proved so congenial that by 1827 he had 
worked his way to a partnership in the firm of Frith, Bornanjee & 
Co. Banking facilities being then exceedingly scanty, such 
Farsees as had any capital at command acted as bankers and 
brokers to the rising English firms. Patel’s experience enabled 
him in a few years to raise the status of his compatriots to the 
higher level of independent merchants, and he founded in 1844 
business house under the name of Wallace & Co., in which he was 
himself a partner with the English members of the firm. When 
herethred in '^858 'he liad' amassed a large competence, and in the 
following year hexMaWishod'a firm-on ithe same lines under the 
.•ityle bfTramjee, Sands &'Go., nf which the membetB were some 
of 'tHs «0ns, togcftcr'with English' partnens. dt was, however, 
not '50 much 'fo^ ' hie ' success 1 as ) a merchant, asior 'his spirit and 
liberality os 'an efducatkinist, reformer 'and philanthropist, that 
his name 4 s ndthble in the annals -ctfi western India. He entered 
on hw'crvic labours in 1B37, arid in Jail public- movements figured 
prominently as an accredited represeiTtative of his eoinmtmity. 
As a pioneer of education, both for hoys and girls, his example 
inspired the younger men of his time, like Dadabhai Naoroji, 
at'one'timeM.P. for East Fin.sbury,. 'and Naoroji Eardoonjee and 
Sortlbjee' Shapurjee TBengallee. When Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
during his governorship, conceived the idea of concentrating 
the Hterary and educational activity which had arisen from 
isolated efforts on the part of men who had themselves been 
brought into contact with Western culture,' among his chief 
collaborators were Framjee Gowasjee Banajee and Framjee Patel. 
To their initiative was due the establishment of the Elphinstone 
Institution, which comprised a high school and, afta' some years, 
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A college, which continue to hold fortmost rank aniong the similar 
academies since established in western India. Biit Mr Patfel’s 
most remarkable public service was performed in connexion with 
the Rirsce Law Association, of which he was president. Since 
their exodus from Persia the domestic affairs of the Parsecs had 
bedn in a very unsettled state. Matrimonial obligations and 
the rights of succession in cases of intestacy had fallen into 
hopeless confusion, and the adjudication of disputes in relation 
thereto whs effected by certain elders of the community, who had 
neither the knowledge and help of fixed principles to guide their 
judgments, nor any authority to enforce their decisions. The 
case of Ardesir Cursetjee v. Petroxebai, which came up on appeal 
before the privy council in England, brought to light the strange 
fact that even the supreme court of Bombay had no jurisdiction 
over matrimonial and ecclesiastical disputieB among Parsees. 
This 'State of lawlessness was recbgnixcd by that community as 
intolerable, and the agitation which ensued lliereupon led to the 
appointment of a commission, of wiuuh the distinguished jurist. 
Sir Joseph Arnould, was the president and Framjce Patel the-chief 
Parsec member. The Parsec Law Asisociaiion, under the 
guidance of Patel and Sorabjee Bengallee, rendered invaluable 
help to the commission, and tlieir joint efforts resulted in the 
passing by the govermwent of India of the Parsee Marriage and 
Divorce Art and the Parsee Intestate Succession Act (15 and 21 
of 1865). These acts form the chartef of matrimonial and ecclesi- 
astical status for the Parsees. At the time of his death in 1894, 
at the ripe age of nearly ninety years, Eramjee Patel was the 
most revered and best beloved of the distinguished natives of 
India, having during an eventful public life extending over sixty 
years worked in co-operation with three generations of the most 
prominent of his compatriots to better tiie condition of their 
country. His family surname refers to the title of patA, that is, 
“ mayor,” of Bombay, conferred on its founder for .services 
rendered to the English in 1692. (M. M. Bh.) 

PATEN (through the Er. from Lat. patina or patena, Gr. 
Tardvrj, a flat dish), the name of the shallow plate or dish used m 
the celebration of the Eucharist for the consecrated bread or 
wafer. The paten has from the first been almost always of a 
circular shape. There is a rare example of a rectangular one, 
dating from the 7th century, in the Cabinet des Medailles in 
Paris. The central portion of the paten is sometimes decorated 
witli tho (mgraved head of tiie Saviour, or commonly with a^group 
of lobes. 

pAtEN^TRE des NOTBRS, JUEES (1845- ), Erench 

diplomatist, was born aj Baye (Marne) on the 20th of April 
1845. Educated 'At the Ecole Normale Superieure,' he taught for 
some years in the lyc^e at Algiers before he joined the diplo- 
matic service in 1871. His most important mission was in 1^4, 
when he was sent as French minister to China to regularize the 
French dominion in Annam. After arrsuaging at IIu6 with the 
king of jAmoam the condition of the French protectorate, he 
proceeded to Shanghai to settle with China the diffionltiee 
Which had arisen over the evacuation of Tongkipg bjr tlheChmese 
troops. The negotiation iailcd, and the French admiral resumed 
hostUities agaiiast Chirm lin August. Next year Fatonelxe signed 
wltli Li Hwng Chang a treaty of peaee at iHen-tain, by -which Mm 
French protectorates Annam and’ Tongkmgwas recognized, and 
both parties agreed to remain within their own borders in the 
futuue. After serving as minister plenipotentiary in Morocco 
(1888-1891), M. PStendtre'waB sent to Washington, wh«?e he was 
raised to the rank of ambassador in 1893. He was ambasBador 
at Madrid from 1897 1902. 

Pietre 'Loti in A u Mnrac has desoribed Ws cHplomacy in 'Moroeoo. 
M. Patenetre himself published some reminiscences in the Raum 
des deux monies. 

PATJSNT8, properly flocuments conferring some ptiviltsge, 
right, dec., riaort -for ” letters patent ” {q.v.). Patents Tot 
inventions, instruments which formerly bore the great seal of the 
United Kingdom, are now issued at the Potent Office in London 
under the seal of that office. By their means inventors obtein 
a monopoly in their inventions for fourteen years, a terra which, 
if insufficient to remunerate the inventor, can be extended. 


This monopoly is founded dn exactly the same principle as the 
copyright enjoyed by authors and attists. There are persons 
who argue that no such privilege should be permitted; there are 
other.s who think that the most trifling exertions of the inventive 
faculties should be protected. The right course clearly lies 
between these extremes. To gtamt a very long term of exclusive 
possession might bekietfimental to thc'public, since it would tend 
to stop the progress Of improvement. A limited pr^rty must 
therefore be allowed — large enough to give the inventor an 
opportunity of reaping a fanr'reward, but mot barring the way for 
an unreasonable period. And, when this compromise has been 
decided on, it utill be sedn t^how difficult it may be to determine 
beforehand what is the real-nveritof an invention, and apportion 
the time to that merit. Hence it has been fotnid -necessar}' to 
allot one fixed period for all kinds 'of inventions foiling vrithm 
the purview of the paiertt laws. 

United Kingdom . — Formerly the jreignii^ prince considered 
himself entitled, as -part of liJs prerogative, to grant privileges 
Off tire nature of tnonopodies 'to any One whorhad' gained his favour. 
These grants became so numerous that tliey were oppressive and 
imjust to various classes of ffie ’ccenmonwealih ; and henee, in 
the reign of James I., a statute was wrung from that king which 
declared all monopolies that were grievous and inconvenient to 
the subjects x>f the realm to lie void. (See Letters Patent; 
Monotolv.) Ihere was, however, a special exception from tins 
enactment of all letters patent and grants of privilege of the 
“ tiole working or making of any manner of new manufacture 
within the realm to the true and first inventor of such manufacture, 
whicli others at the tioaeiofrmakmg such letters patent and gt'ants 
should not use, so they be not contrary to law, nor mi.schievous 
to the state by raising of Uie prices of commodities at home nr 
hurt of trade or generally inconvenient.” Upon these words 
hangs the whole law of fletters patent for inventions. Many 
statutes were afterwards passed, but these were all repealed by 
the Patent Act of r883 (46 & 47 Viet. c. 57), h^hich, besides 
introducing a new procedure, modified the law in several par- 
ticulaire. ^bsetjuently acts amending the law were passed in 
1885, 1886, 1888, 1901, 1902 and 1907. These acts, with the 
excc^ion of certain sections of the act of r883, repealed by a 

consolidating act, the Patents and -Designs Act 1907, which also 
introduced new provisions into English -patent law. Whene 
the law is not expressly laid down by act of parliament, it has to 
begadiered from the numerous deciskxns of the courts, for patent 
law is to no inconsiderable extent ” jitdge-madc law.” 

The inventions for which patents are obtained are chiefly 
either vendible articles forraed by cbemical or mechanical 
operations, such as cloth, alloys, vulcanized india-rubber, &o., 
or maohlnery -and apparatus, or pnxxrsses. ll may be remarked 
here that a scieutific principle eanuot form the subject of a valid 
patent unless its application to a practical ^and useful end and 
object is ehown. An -abstract notion, a philosophical idea, mc^ 
be extr^emely valuable in the retdin of science, but before it -ts 
allowed to form -a sou-nd bcusis lor a patent the -world must be 
shown bow -to -apply it so . as to gain >ther.efrora some iunmediate 
material -advantage. With regard te pro-ccsses, the lan^^uage of 
the-atatuVe of James has bemi strained to twing .them watltin the 
woods “ <ai^ maiaHer -of new manufacture,” and judges pn the 
bench have admitted that thweirposition of the acthas,gonemuch 
b^end the letter. HowevOT, it is undoubted law tl^at -a process 
is patentable; and rpatants .ate accordingly obtained for processes 
every day. 

The principal classes of patentalde inventions seem to -be 
these : (r ) new contrivances apidied to new ends, (2) new con- 
trivances applied to -old ends, (3) new combinations of old parta, 
whether relating to material objeefoor processes, (4) newm^ods 
of applying a wall-known object. 

With regard to a patent for the new ^plication of a weO- 
known abject it may be remarked that there must be so-ine display 
of ingenuity, some amount of invention, in making the appli- 
cation', otherwise the patent will be invalid on the ground that 
the subject matter is destitute of novelty. For example, -a 
^iplatc, used before the introduction of railways to oonnett 
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wooden beams could not be patented to connect the rails of a 
railway {Harwood v. Great Northern Railway Co., 1860-1865, 

H. L. C. 654); nor can a spring long used in the rear of a carriage 
be patented for use in the front {Morgan v. Windover, 1890, 
7 R . P. C. T 3 1 ). But a small amount of invention will suffice, so 
long as the improvement is manifest, either as saving time or 
labour {Rickmann v. Thierry, 1896, 14 R.P.C. 105: Patent 
Exploitation, Ltd., v. Siemens & Co., 1904, 21 R.P.C. 549). 

Whatever be the nature of the invention, it must possess the 
incidents of utility and novelty, else any patent obtained in 
respect of it will be invalid. The degree of utility need not, 
however, be great. As to novelty, this is the rock upon which 
most patents split ; for, if it can be shown that other persons have 
used or published the invention before the date of the patent, it 
will fall to the ^ound, although the patentee was an independent 
inventor deriving his ideas from no one else. The difficulty of 
steering clear of this rock will be apparent at once. Suppose A 
in London patents an invention tlie result of his own ingenuity 
and patient study, and it afterwards appears that B, in some 
distant part of the kingdom, had been previously openly using 
the same thing in his workshop, A’s patent is good for nothing. 
Thus, where the patent sued on was a lock, it was proved that a 
similar lock had been in use on a gate adjoining a public road for 
sixteen years prior to the patent, which was accordingly invali- 
dated {Carpenter v. Smith, 1842, z Web. P.C. 540). It is therefore a 
very frequent subject of inquiry, whether an invention has been 
previously used to such an extent as to have been publicly used 
in the sense attached by the courts to this phrase. But whereas 
“ user ” in public is sufficient prior publication to invalidate a 
subsequent patent for the invention so used, publication in books, 
&c., will not be a bar to novelty unless its effect is to make the 
invention actually a part of public knowledge; and in deaUng 
with alleged anticipations by patents that have never come into 
general use the courts will not invalidate a subsequent patent 
unless a person of ordinary knowledge of the subject, on having 
the alleged anticipation brought under his notice, would at once 
perceive, understand, and be able practically to apply the in- 
vention without making experiments or seeking for further 
information. The inventor himself is not allowed to use his 
invention, cither in public or secretly, with a view to profit, 
before the date of the patent. Thus, if he manufactures an 
article by some new process, keeping the process an entire secret, 
but selling the produce, he cannot afterwards obtain a patent 
in respect of it. If he were allowed to do this he might in many 
cases easily obtain a monopoly in his invention for a much longer 
period than that allowed by law {Morgan v. Seaward, 1837, 

I Web. P.C. 192). The rule that an inventor's use of the 
invention invalidates a subsequent patent does not, however, 
apply to cases where the use was only by way of experiment with 
a view to improve or test the invention {Elias v. Grovesend 
Tinplate Co., i8go, 7 P.O.R. 466). And it has been repeatedly 
decided that the previous experiments of other persons, if in- 
complete or abandoned before the realization of the discover, 
will not have the effect of vitiating a patent. Even the prior 
discovery of an invention will not prevent another independent 
discoverer from obtaining a valid patent if the earlier inventor 
kept the secret to himself, the law holding that he is the “ true 
and first inventor ’* who first obtains a patent. 

The Patents Act 1883 provided that the exhibition of an in- 
vention at an industrial or international exhibition certified as 
such by the Board of Trade, or the publication of any description 
of the invention during the period of the holding of the exhibition, 
or its use for the purpose of the exhibition in the place where it is 
held, or during the pmod of the exhibition by any person else- 
where, without the privity or consent of the inventor, should not 
prejudice the right of the inventor or of his legal personal 
representative to apply for and obtain a patent, or the validity 
of any patent granted on the application, provided that two 
conditions are complied with, viz. (a) the exhibitor must, before 
exhibiting the invention, ^ve the comptroller-general a pre- 
scribed notice of his intention to do so; and {b) the application 
for the patent must be made before or within six months from the 


date of the opening of the exhibition. The Patents Act 1886, 
enabled the Sovereign, by order in council, to extend the pro>- 
vision above mentioned to industrial and international exhibi- 
tions held out of the United Kingdom. The act of 1907 re-enacted 
the«5e provisions 45, 59). When an invention is the joint 
production of more persons than one, they must all apply for and 
obtain a joint patent, for a patent is rendered invalid on showing 
that a material part of the invention was due to some one not 
named therein. The mere su^estion of a workman employed 
by an inventor to carry out his ideas will not, however, require 
that he should be joined, provided that the former adds nothing 
substantial to the invention, but merely works out in detail the 
principle discovered by his employer. 

Procedure . — The attributes of novelty and utility being possessed 
in flue degree by an invention, it remains to put in motion the 
machinery for its protection. The Patents Act 1907, re-enacting 
former provisions, requires an application to be made in a prescribed 
form (the forms and stamps are on sale at all postal money order 
offices in the United Kingdom), and left at or sent by post to the 
patent office in the prescribed manner. The application mu-it 
contain a declaration that the applicant is the true and first in- 
ventor, and it must be accompanied by either a provisional or 
complete specification. A provisional specification describes the 
nature of an invention, and a complete specification particularly 
describes and ascertains the nature 01 the invention and the manner 
in which it is to be performed. Since the introduction of the 
patent specification, it has been necessary that an invention pro- 
tected by patent should be accurately described by the inventor. 
Formerly, when the condition on which letters patent issued was 
that the'patentee should file a specification completely describing th© 
nature of his invention within a certain time after the grant, 
the function of giving the necessary preliminary information on the 
subject was to some extent discharged by the title; at any rate, 
the validity of the grant was liable to be objected to on the ground 
of the title being too general. Under the present law the task of 
preliminary disclosure falls to the provisional specification, intro- 
duced by the Patent Law Amendment Act 1852, and continuc<l 
by the Patents Acts of 1883 and 1907, although a patentee may, 
under the latter statutes, dispense with a provisional specification 
if he thinks proper to file a complete one in the first instance. Where 
however, these two specifications are filed, it becomes of vital 
moment to an inventor that the true relation between them should 
be maintained as defined above. The object of the provisional 
specification is to secure immediate protection, and to enable a 
patentee to work at and improve his invention without the risk of. 
nis patent being invalidated by premature publication. He is 
therefore entitled to embody in his complete specification any im- 
proved method of working his invention which he may discover in 
the interval; and he is indeed bound to do so, since, as we have 
said, the price that a man who desires a patent has to pay to th© 
public for the privilege is that he should make a full disclosure of 
his invention in his complete specification. But there is a limit 
to what the patentee may do in this respect. He must not describe 
in his complete specification an invention different from that 
declared in the provisional. If he falls into this error there is said 
to be a ■' variance " or " disconformity ’* between the two specifica- 
tions.) Th© Patents Act 1883, § 9, made it the duty of the ex- 
aminers of the Patent Office to consider the question of disconr- 
formity between specifications on applications for patents, but 
the only power the comptroller had, on discovery of disconformity, 
was to refuse to accept the specification until the disconforming 
parts had been eliminated. By the act of 1907, § 6 , he may now 
refuse to accept the complete specification until it has been amended 
to his satisfaction, or (with we consent of the applicant) cancel 
the provisional specification and treat the application as having 
been made on the date at which the complete specification was 
left. Moreover, if the complete specification includes an invention 
not included in the provisional specification, the application may 
proceed as a whole, or may be divided, and the claim for the ad- 
ditional invention included in the complete specification be re- 
garded as an application for that invention made on the date at 
which the complete specification was left. An act of 1902 (which, 
with the exception of a portion dealing with compulsory licences, 
came into operation on the 1st of January 1905) provided for an 
examination or search as to novelty, such investigation dealing 
with British complete specificatbms published and dated witliin 
fifty years prior to the date of the application. This search was 
re-enacted by the act of 1907 (§ 7) and power given to the comp- 
troller to refuse the grant of a patent in cases in which the invention 
had been wholly and specifically claimed in specifications to which 
his search had extendi. 

The term for which a patent is originally granted is fourteen 
years, but a patentee may, after advertisement accord^ to the 
rules of the Supreme Court, petition for a further term. The court, 
in considering its decision, takes regard of the nature and merit 
of the invention in relation to the public, of the profits made bjp 
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the patentee as such, and of all the circumstances of the case. If 
it appears to the court that the patentee has been inaclucjuately 
r emuner ated by his patent, it may extend the term of the patent 
to a further term not exceeding seven or, in exceptional cases, 
fourteen years, or may order the grant of a new patent for a certain 
term, with any restrictions or provisions it may think lit (Act of 
1907, § 18). 

Patent privileges, like most other rights, can be made the subject 
of sale. Partial interests can also be carved out of them by means 
of licences, instruments wliich empower other persons to exercise 
the invention, either universally and for the full time of the patent 
(when they are tantamount to an assignment of the patentee’s 
entire rights), or for a limited time, or within a limited district. 
By an exclusive licence is meant one that restrains the patentee 
from granting other licences to any one else. By means of a licence 
a patentee may derive benefit from his patent- without entering 
into trade and without running the risks of a xiartnership. 

One of the regulations of the act of 1883 was that a patentee 
could be compelled by the Board of Trade to grant licences to jiersons 
who were able to show that the patent was not being worked in 
the United Kingdom, or that the reasonable requirements of the 
public with resi>ect to the invention could not be supplied, or that 
any person was iirevented from working or using to the best ad- 
vantage an invention of which he was possessed. This regulation, 
however, reniainod practically a dead letter, for only three applica- 
tions were made between the years 1883 and 1897, and these never 
roceeded to a hearing. After 1897 a few petitions wctc heard, 
ut even so late as in 1908 there was only one petitiim and that 
was withdrawn by agreement between the parties. By § 3 of the 
act of 1902, the hearing of petitions fur a grant of compulsory 
licences was transferred to the judicial committee of the jmvy 
council, but the act of 1907 substituted the High Court as the 
tnbun.'il in the place of the judicial committee. It also laid down 
that the reasonable requirements of the public should not be deemed 
to be satisfied ; (a) if by reason of the default of the patcmlee to 
manufacture to an adefpiate extent and supply on reasonable 
terms, the patented article or any parts thereof nece-ssary for its 
efificient working or to carry on the jmtented process to an ade- 
quate extent or to grant licences on reasonable terms, any existing 
trade or industry or the establishment of any new trade or in- 
dustry in the United Kingdom is unfairly prejuclice<l. or the demand 
for the patented article is not reasonably met; or (b) if any trade 
or industry in the United Kingdom is unfairly prejudiced by the 
conditions attached by the patentee before or after the passing of 
the act to the purchase, hire or use of the patented article or to 
the using or working of the patented process. Clause & is an en- 
deavour to remedy an abuse oy which patentees bound down pur- 
chasers and licences by all kinds of conditions. Section 38 of the act 
of 1907 contains also a further remedy, making it unlawful in any 
contract in relation to the sale or lease of, or licence to use or work, 
any patented article or process to insert conditions prohibiting or 
restricting the use of the patent or process from using articles 
supplied by a third person or requiring him to use other articles 
not protected by the patent. Such conditions are declared ” null 
and void as being in restraint of trade and contrary to public 
policy.” 

Another new and very imixirtant provision of the act of 1907 
is that dealing with the revocation of patents worked outside the 
United Kingdom. It may be stated here that in the year 1908 
out of a total number of 16,284 patentees, 2819 were resident in 
the United States, 2516 in Germany, 822 in France, 334 in Austria- 
Hungary, 200 in Switzerland, 16O in the Australian Commonwealth, 
139 in Belgium, 155 in Canada, 139 in Sweden and 134 in Italy. 
It had been a common practice to take out licences in the United 
Kingdom (especially in the dyeing industry) in order to close the 
British market to all except the patentees and their licencecs, 
the patented articles or processes being worked entirely abroad. 
Section 27 of the act of 1907 enacted that at any time not less 
than four years after the date of a patent and not less than 
one year after the passing of the act, any person might apply 
to the comptroller for the revocation of a patent on the ground 
that the patented article or process is manufactured or carried on 
exclusively or mainly outside the United Kingdom. The comp- 
troller is given power to make an order revoking the patent forth- 
with or sifter a reasonable interval, unless the patentee can show 
satisfacto^ reasons. The insertion of this provision resulted in 
the establishment of many factories in the United Kingdom. 

Le^al Remedies . — A patentee's remedy for an infringement of 
his i^hts is by civil suit, there being no criminal proceedings in 
such a case. In prosecuting such suit he subjects tliose rights to 
a searching examination, for the alleged infringer is at lib^ty to 
show that the invention is not new, that the patentee is not the 
true and first inventor, &c., as well m to prove that the alleged 
infringement is not really an infringement. But it may here be 
remarked that a patentee is not bound down (unless he chooses so 
to be) to the precise mode of carrying the invention into effect 
described in the specification. If the principle is new, it is not 
to be expected that he can describe every mode of working it; he 
will sufficiently secure the principle by giving some illustrations of 
it; and no person will be permitted to adopt some mode of carrying 


the same principle into effect on the ground that such mode has 
not been Uvscribed by the patentee. On the other hand, when the 
principle is not new, a patentee can only secure the particular 
method which he has invented, and other persons may safely use 
other methods of effecting the same object. Instances of this 
occur every day; and it is well known that scores of patents have 
been taken out for screw-propellers, steam-liammers, water-meters, 
&c., each of which is limited to the particular construction described, 
and cannot be extended further. Again, where the invention 
patented consists of a combination of parts, some old and some 
new, the whole constituting a new machine or a new process, it is 
not open to the world to copy the new part and reject the rest. 
A man is not permitted to allege that the patent is for a combination, 
and that, the identical combination not having been used, there 
has been no infringement. If he has borrowed the substance of the 
invention, it will bo held that he has infringed the patent. At 
common law a person who, alleging that he has a patent, threatens 
his rivals in trade, is liable to an action for damages, but the plaintiff 
cannot succeed without showing that the threats were made 
maliciously. The Patents Act 1883 provided another remedy — 
what is known as ” the threats action.” This has been incorporated 
in the act of tgo^, § 3O. The statute makes the good faith of the 

E atentee threatening legal ])roceedings no answer to an action 
rought against him by any person aggrieved by his threats it 
the acts complained of arc not in fact an infringement of the 
patent, and if the patentee fails with due diligence to commence 
and jirusecutc an action for infringement. 

Extent and ConstrucUnn . — The patent when sealed is to have effect 
in the United Kingdom and the Isle of Man. The act of 1907, 
unlike the Patent Law Amendment Act of 1852, does not extend 
the monopoly to the Channel Islands. 

The i>atent business of the United Kingdom is transacted at the 
Patent Office in London under tlie superintendence of the conqi- 
troller, an officer appointed by the Board of Tratle, under whose 
direction he performs his duties. At this office is kept a register 
of all patents issuinl, of assignments of patents, licences granted 
under them, &c. An illustrated journal of patent inventions is 
published at the same office, where printed copies of all specifica- 
tions can also be obtained. The fees payable to government on 
patents were considerably reduced by an order of the Board of 
Trade which came into operation on the ist of October 1892, and 
may now be paid by convenient annual instalments. The follow- 
ing arc the jiresent fees : before the expiration of the 4th year from 
the date of the patent, instead of ;^io; of the 5th year, It instead 
of £10', of the 6th year, £7 instead of £io; of the 7tb year, £8 instead 
of £10; of the 8th year, £9 instead of £15; of the loth year, £ii 
instead of £20: of the iith year, £12 instead of £20; of the 12th 
year, £13 instead of £20; and of the 13th year, £14 instead of £20. 
The preliminary foes amounting to £4 were left untouched by the 
order but under the Patent Rates of 1905 an additional fee of £i 
is payable on the se.-ihng of the patent. ITie entire cost of a patent 
is now reiluced from £154 to £100. 

A new Patent Office was constructed on the site of the old 
buildings, the frontage extending from Southampton Buildings 
into Staple Inn. The number of applications for patents, whi^ 
sprang from 5993 in 1883 to 17,110 in 1884, culminated in a total 
of 30,952 for the year 1^2, since which date a steady decline set 
in down to 1900, when the number was 23,924. But the numbers 
went up again, reaching 30,030 in 190O, but only 28,598 in 1908. 
The number of patents sealed on application for a given year 
shows less variation, the minimum being 8775 for 1885 against 
i 0 ,o 6 o in 1907. 'The proportion of seals to applications varies 
from about 46 to 50 %. The receipts from patent fees in 1908 
were £262,890, against a total cx^nditure of £179,531. 

The official publications of the Patent Office deserve some notice, 
as, in the absence of official investigation into novelty, the onus 
of search rests with the applicant or his agent. The procedure 
has been greatly simplified by the publication, on a uniform system 
and at a low rate (is. per volume), of illustrated abridgments of 
specifications. From 1877 practically to date the searcher obtains 
a chronological digest of all specifications falling within a given 
class. To these classes there is a reference index, known as the 
" abridgment class and index key,” which at once directs searcher 
to his propier class and index heading. 

Patent Agents . — Patents are frequently obtained through the 
intervention of piersons termed patent agents, who devote them- 
selves to this branch of business. Their position is now reflated 
by statute. By the Patents Act 1888, it was provided no 
tierson should, after July 1, 1889, be entitled to describe himself 
(and whoever docs so knowingly incurs liability to a maximum 
penalty of £20) as a patent agent whether by advertisement, de- 
scription on ms place of business or otherwise, without being 
registered as such in pursuance of the act. But ue act preserves 
the right to registration of every person who, to the satisfaction 
of the Board of Trade, shows that he had been bona fide practising 
as a patent agent before it passed. The Board of Trade is em- 
powered by this statute to make from time to time general rules 
for the purpose of carrying out its provisions, and by rules issued 
in and reissued in 1891, the &ard of Trade delegated to tiie 
Institute of Patent Agents (which obtained a royaJ charttf ia 
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£091) the care of the register of patent agents and the duty of holtl- 
ing the ncu^ossary examinations for entrance into the profession. 

Brilisif Dominions . — The following notes on colonial law give 
the salient facts. Prior to 1852 British letters patent extended 
to all the colonies, but the act of 1852 restricted the rights 
granted to tlie United Kingdom, Channel Islands and Isle of 
Man. 

Australia. —Ths Commonwealth Acts arc No. 21 of 1903, and 
No. 19 of 1906, They are founded on the English act of 1883 and 
amending acts. They provide for a department of patents con- 
trolled by a commissioner *' under the minister ** (§ 10 of 1903I. 
Any person, whether a Britisli subject or not, may apply for a 
patent (§ 32 of 1903). Tlie term of a patent is 14 years (§ 64 
of 1903). The Commonwealth or a state may acquire patents 
compulsorily (§§ 93. 94 of i9«^3). The act creates a new class of 
“ patent .attorneys *' (§ lor, 1903). Tliere is an examination as to 
noveil'- (§ 41 of 1903). The renewal fees amount to a sum of 
b 'ioi-e -Ih* end of the 4th year, and £5 before the end of the yth 
year from the d.atT' of the patent. 

Bahama Uanrh. — The law is regulated by the following acts of 
the- colony : 52 Viet. c. 23; 53 Viet. c. 2; 54 Viet. c. 12; and 
63 Vret. e. 3. Dtiration of patent 7 years, with power in governor 
to renew for another 7 years, and thereafter for a third perioil of 
7 years. The fees are on filing siiecification, ;^io for second 
renewal an<l {20 for thml. Apparently there is no preliminary 
examination as to novelty. 

BarhtHoes. — Acts of 1903 (No. 31) and of 1908 (No. 10). Duration 
of patent 14 years. The governor in council has power to grant 
compulsory licenct-s. Fees are £2, los. on filing specification, /50 
befona the end of the 4th year an<l j^ioo before the end of the 
7 th year. No preliminary examination as to novelty. 

Bermuda. —Act of 1902 (No, 31), on the lines of that of Trinidad. 

Briiiih Guiana. — 'I'he law is regulated by ordinance No. 31 of 
1902 and is practically the same as the English act of 1883. The 
fee.s are $13 on filing specification and >ioo before the end of 
7 years. 

British Honduras. — The law of the 10th of September 1862 has 
been rc-eiiact<>d with .slight modifications (see supplement to 
Patent Laws of the World, No. 4, 1900). There is no examination 
as to novelty. 

British India, — The law is now governetl by Act 5 of 1888, which 
applies to the whole of British India. Duration of patent is 14 
years. A preliminary examination into novelty might apparently 
be ordered. The following taxes are payable : annual sums of 
Rs. 30 from the 4th to the 8th year, and of Rs. 100 from the 8th to 
the 1 3th year oi the term. 

British Kevo Guinea. — 'I'lic Quf*onslan (1 Patents Acts, No. 13 of 
1884 and No. 5 of 1886, have been adopted. Sec British New 
Guinea Ordinance No. 6 of 1H89, schedule A. 

British S'orth Borneo. — Straits Settlements law (No. 12 of 1871), 
adopteil by Pate nts Proclamation 1887 (No, i of 1887). 

Canada! — Patent legislation belongs exclusively to the Dominion 
Parliament [B.N. A, Act 1867, § 91 (22)]. The existing acts are 
c. 6i of i88ft; 33 & 36 Virt. c. 24; 56 Viet. c. 34: and act of 1903. 
The duration of the patent is 18 years. At the time of application 
the ajiplicant may pay the full foe retpiircd for that term Mz. 
^0) or the partial fee reqiiir(’d for the term of 6 years ($20) 
or for the term of 12 years (840). If a partial fee only is pahl, 
the amount is stated in the patent, and the patent ceases at 
the end of the term covered by such partial payment, unless 
before the ei^ration of such term the patentee pays the fee 
required for the further term of 6 or 12 years, vir. 820 in the 
former case and 840 i" the latter. There is a preliminary examina- 
tion into novelty i)y examiners, with an apixMl from the decision 
of the commissioner of patents to the governor in council. The 
patent is void unless it is worked in Cana<la within 2 years, or if 
after the expiration of 12 months, or any authorized extension of 
either of these jieriods, the patentee imports the invention into 
Canada, but conditions may be snbstituterl for condition a.s to 
manufacture in Canada, as, for example, a licence to another to 
manufacture, &c. 

Cape of Good Hope. — The law is regulated by act No. 17 of i860. 
No, 24 of T0o2 and No. 28 of 1904. There is no preliminary ex- 
amination into novelty, and the act contains no provisions for 
compulsory working, of as to the importation of pateniAt^hrticIes 
from abroad. 

CeyloH. — The law is now regulated by act 15 of 1906. The 
duration of the patent is 14 years with power vested in the governor 
in conndl to grant extensions of 7 and 14 ycarst is a pre- 
liminary examination as to novel^, but there af e as 

to compulsory working or the im^xtrtatloni of 
from abroad. The renewal fees are Rs. 50 anwNPy yagg lWlpge 
the expiration of the 4th to before the expiratlbf^ClMaA]v4^eaT 
frofn the filing of the specification, Rs. 100 after of 

the 8tft and before the expiration of the 9th year, ftsiuMi^er the 
expiration nth and before the expiration of tniPTbth year, 

and Rs; ^kx» annuaWv aftw the expiration of tlie loth year to before 
the pepiration of the 13th year. 


Channel Islands. — These are not now include! in grant of letters 
patent. See form of ^ant, schedule I., form 1 )., Patents Act 1883. 

Falkland Islands. — ^By ordinance No. 2 of 1903 letters patent for 
any invention may be granted to any ])crson hnkling in tiie United 
Kingdom a valid patent for any invention or to any person to 
whom all interest in the patent has been assigned. The fee on 
application is £5. 

Fiji Islands. — The law depends on ordinances No. 3 of 1879 and 
7 of 1882, and order of December 29, 1890. The duration of the 
patent is 14 years. There is no preliminary examination, and there 
are no provisions as to compulsory working or im|]ortation from 
abroad. The patent is not subject to any payment after issue. A 
fee of 5 guinea.s is payable on deposit of petition and siiecification. 
'I'he fee for provisional protectif»n is 5 guineas; on obtaining letters 
pat^t the applicant pays 10 guineas. 

Gambia. — An ordinance (No. 5 of 1900) is practically identical 
with the English act of 1883. No. 5 of 1904 made international 
arrangements for protection of patents. 

Gibraltar.— There, is no patent law in Gibraltar, but special 
ordinances are sometimes passed extending the privileges of British 
patentees to the depemdency for the unexpired re.sidues of the 
original terms. See as examples No. 5 of 1890, No. t of 1896, 
and No. i of 1898. 

Gold Coast. — The law is now regulated by the Patents Ordinances 
1900 to 1906, which closely resemble the Imperial Act. 

Hong-Kong. — The law is regulated by ordinance No. a of 189a. 
The inventor or assignee of any invention patented in England 
may obtain protection in the colony for the unexpired residue of 
the original term. If the English patent is extended by the advice 
of the Judicial Committee, an extension of the colonial patent 
may be tibtained, or a new patent granted for the extended period, 
A fee of fis is payable on grant of patent, and another fee of the 
same amount on grant of extension or original letters in lieii of 
extension. There is no preliminary examination , and there are no 
provisions as to compulsory working or importation from abroad. 

Jamaica. — The law is still in substance governed by c. 30 of 
1857. But under ordinance No. 15 of 1891 the stamp duty on 
letters patent is now £z instead of £6, los,, and there is no longer 
any fee payable on the reference to the attorney-general. There 
is no preliminary examination as to novelty, and there are no 
provisions as to importation from abroad. 

Lagos. — Ordinanco,s of 1900 (No, 17) and 1902 (No. 2) introduce 
sub.stantially the English law. 

Leeward Islands. — Act No. 3 of 1906 has adoT>ted the English 
act of 1883. The fees are on filing specification £2, 103.; at end of 
4th voar £20-, at end of 7th year ^40. 

Malta. — The law is governed by ordinance No. ii of 1899 and 
No. 7, of 1907, the duration of the patent is 14 years. There is 
no express provision for a preliminary examination into novelty. 
Provision is made for comi)ulsory assignation or licence, where 
the invention has not been put into use within 3 years subsequent 
to the grant or its working ha.s been suspended for 3 years con- 
tinuously. The annual fees are before the expiration of the 
4th year from the date of the patent; £b before the expiration of 
the 5th; £y and res^ioctively before the expiration of the 6th 
and 7th years; ^9 anri ^to before the expiiation of the 8th and 
9th; and from £ix to £14 before the expiration of the loth, iith, 
I 2 th and 13th years. 

Mauritius. — nie law i.s still regulated by ordinance No. 16 of 
1875. There is no preliminary examination as to novelty, and 
there are nO' provisions for compulsory working or importation from 
abroad. 

Natal. — The law is still regulated by No. 4 of 1870. But certain 
details of ^mictice ere amended by No. 2 of 1895. There is no 
preliminary examination as to novelty, and there are no provisions 
as to compulsory working or importation from abroad. 

Newfoundland . — The law is contained in the Consolidated Statutes, 
1 . xii. c. 109. There is no preliminary examination into novelty. 
In addition to the office fees, the patentee- is required to deposit 
with the colonial secretary the sum of 825, to be paid by him to the 
receiver-general for the use of the colony. 

New Zealand. — ^'riio law now depends on No, 12 of 1889, amended 
in details by No. 8 of 1897. The duration of a patent is 14 ytiars. 
There is no preliminary (-xamination as to novelty, and there are 
no provisions as to compulsory working or importation from abroad. 
The following fees are payable : £2 on obtaining letters patent, 
£^ before the expiration of the 4lh year and f\o before the expiration 
of the 7th. I 

Nig^ia, Northern. — No. la of 1902 introduces practically the 
EInglish law of 1883. 

Orange River Colony. — Up to the outbreak of war in 1899 tlie 
law was regulated by ordinance No. to of 188S and no change has 
yet been made. The term of a patent was 14 years. No prelimi- 
nary examination as to novelty. Compulsory licences might bu 
obtainedr No prohibition of the importation of patented articles. 
The fee for signing and sealing the patent was not less than ;{io 
nor more than jfso.' Taxes of £$ and £\o were payable before or 
at the expiration of the 3rd ana 7th years of the term respectively. 

Ordinance No. 7 of 1904 adopts practically 

the BnglMi-law. • 
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Helena. — The law is regulated by ordinance No 3 of 1872. 
The grantee oX an KngUslvpatentj or his representatives, can have 
the grant extended to the colony. All cases of doubt and difficulty 
not provided for by the laws of the colony are governed by the 
law m force in England. A fee of one guinea is payable on filing 
copy of letters patent and specification with the registrar of the 
Supreme Court. 

Sierra Leone. — No special regulations exist, but an ordinance 
practically identical with that of the Cold Coast is being adopted. 

Straits Settlements. — The law is pre.scribed by ordinance No. iz 
of 1871. The duration of a patent is 14 years. There is no pre- 
liminary examination as to novelty, and there are no provisions 
as to compuLsory working or importation from abroad. There is 
a stamp duty ot $50 on the petition. No renewal fees are payable- 

Transvaal Colony. — Proclamations Nos. 22 and 29 of 1902 intro- 
duce substantially the English law. 

Trinidad and Tobago. — The law is regulated by ordinance No- 
10 of 1900 and No. 13 of 1905. The duration of the patent is 14 
years. There is no preliminary examination into novelty, and 
there are no provisions as to compulsory working or importation 
from abroad. A fee of /lo is payable on amilication for a patent. 

Turks and Caicos Islands. — The law of Jamaica has lieen ex- 
tended to these islands by No. 7 of 1897. See supplement to 
Patent Laws of the World, No. 3 of 1900. 

Windward Islands. — In the Windward Islands other than 
Barbadoes, viz. Grenada, St Lucia and St Vincent, patents for 
invention were granted until recently only by special ordinances. 
See, e.g. St Lucia, ordinance No. 41 of. 1875 (Tooth's patent). A 
stamp duty of /lo was payable in this island on letters patent for 
inventions (N(j. ‘o of 1881, schedule). But ordiminces based on the 
Imperial Act have now been passotl, St Vincent (No. 5 of 1898). 
Grenada (No. 4 of 1898) and St Lucia (No. 14 of 1899). 

Foreign Patent Laws. — ^For the text of the.se .see Patent Laws 
of the World, eel. 1899 and .supplemental volumes. But the 
following are the essential facts. 

Algeria. — French law applied by decree of June 5, 1850. 

Argentine lie public. ■ 'I'he law of October ii, 1864, is still in force. 
There is no provision as to importation from abroad. 

Austria. — A law of January ii, 1897, came into force on 
January i, 1899. The piincipal changes introduced by this 
measure were these. A strict preliminary examination was made 
into novelty. The teim of the patent was fixed at 13 years, and 
besides an application fee of 10 florins, annual fees were imposed rising 
from 20 florins for the ist year to 340 florins for the t 5th. The period 
for compulsory working was raised from j year to 3 years from the 
date of the publication of the grant of the patent in the patent 
journal. Provision was made for the conversion of patents under 
the old law of August 15, 1852 (extended to Hungary I>y law of 
June 27, 1878, and to Bo.snia and Heizegovina by law of iJecerobcr 
20, 1879) into patents under the present law. 

Belgium. — The law is still governed by the law of May 24, 
1854. Patents are granted, as in France, without guarantee of 
novelty. 

Bolivia. — The patent Law depends on a law of May 8, 1858, 
The duration of the grant is in the case of a patent of invention 
not less than 10 nor more than 15 years; in the case of an im- 
ported invention, 3 years if its establi-shment requires an outlay 
of $25,000, if it roaches $50,000, 6 year.s, and if $100,000 or more, 
10 years. The novelty neither of patents for invention nor of 
patents for imp'orted inventions is guaranteed. The patent lapses 
unless the invention is put into complete practice within a year 
and a day from the dale of the privilege, unless the omission is 
excused by justifiable causes according to law. 

Brazil. — Patents are granted under the law of October 14, 1882. 
The patent lapses unle.ss the invention is brought into effective 
use within 3 years from the date of the grant, or if such use is 
suspended lor more th.an a year, except by reason of force majrure 
admitted by government to be a suflicient excuse. Besides expenses 
and fees, pabmts of invention arc subject to an annual and progressive 
tax, cointnencing at $20 and increasing at the rate of $10 a year. 
The patents issued are without guarantee of novelty or utility. 

Ckilc.—Thc liw is regulated by the law of September 9, 1840, 
decree of .A.ugust i, 1851, and laws of July 25, 1872, January 20, 
1883, and January 20, 1888. There is a preliminary examination 
a.s to novelty and utility. Though the duration of a patent does 
not ordinarily exceed 10 years, the term may be extended to 20 
years by the president of the republic, if the report of the experts 
on the nature and importance of the invention seem to justify it. 
There arc no provlsion.s as to importation from abroad. 

Colombia. — Patents are granted under law No. 35 of i86g and 
decree No. 218 of 1900. The term varies from 5 to' 20 years at the 
option of the applicant. There is no preliminary oxammalion 
as to novelty, and there is no provision' as to importation from 
abroad. A patent for a new indu.stry is void when such industry 
is idle for a whole year, unless inevitable circumstances have 
intervened. An applicant pays a sum of 20 pesos, which is forfeited 
if the patent is refused, and taken in part fiayment of the 
patent foe if it is granted. The patent tax is from 5 to 20 pesos 
a year for eveiy year of the privil^e. 


I Congo. — Patents are issued under a law of October 29, 1886, 
and a decree of October 30, 1886. They are of three kinds, 
patents of invention, of importation and of improvement. There 
IS no preliminary examination as to novelty, anti the patent ex- 
pressly mentions that the grant is made without guarantee. The 
term of a patent of invention is 20 years. A patent of importation 
or of improvement expires in the former case with the foreign, 
in the latter with the principal patent. Patents of improvement 
are not liable to any tax; on other patents a payment of 100 francs 
is required. There are no provisions as to compulsory working 
or prohibiting the importation of patented articles. 

Costa Rica. — Prior to June 20, 1896, applications for patents 
had to be made to the Constitutional Congress. The matter is 
now dealt with by a law of the above-mentioned date. The dura- 
tion of the term is 20 years. There is apparently no preliminary 
examination into novelty. The period for compulsory working 
is 2 years, and a patent which ceases to be worlked during any 
3 consecutive years becomes public property. 

Denmark. — Patents are now granted under a law of March 28. 
1894. The duration of the patent is 15 years, and no extension 
can be granted. There is a preliminary examination into novelty. 
The patent may, on LcrnM, be appropriated by the state if the 
public interest demands it. The period for compulsory working 
is 3 years, and the patent will also lapse if the exercise of the in- 
vention is discontinued for more tlian a year. The patent com- 
mission may release the jiateiitee from the obligation of manu- 
facturing the patented article in Denmark, if satisfied that the cost 
of such manufacture would be unreasonable, on condition that tlie 
patented article is always kept on sale in Denmark. The tax iS 
an annual fee of 25 kroner for the first 3 years, 50 kroner for the 
next 3, too for the following 3 ; tlien for 3 years 200 kroner yearly, 
and for Ihc last 3, 300 kroner yearly. 

Ecuador. — Patents are granted under a law of October 18, 
i88o. The provisions are identical with those given for Bolivia. 

Fmfowf.— The law is regulated by ordinances of Januarjr 21, 
1808. The term of the patent is 15 years. There is a preliminary 
examination into novelty. The period for compulsory working is 
3 years, the penalty for non-compliance being an obligation on 
the part of the patentee to grant compulsory licences. The tax 
consists of annual fees, commencing with the second year of the 
tiatunt, and of the following amounts : 20 marks jrcarly for the 2nd 
and 3rd years; 40 marks from the 4th to and including the 6th 
year; 50 marks from the 7th to and including the 9th; Oo marks 
from the lolh to and including the I2th year; and 70 marks from 
Uic 13th to and including the 1.5th. 

France. -The law is still regulated by the law of July <), 1844^ 
The following additional points should be noted : The “term of a 
patent of invention is 5, or 10, or 15 years, at the option of tlic 
patentee. Every such patent is .subject to the following taxes, 
jKiyable by annual instalments of 100 francs : 500 francs for a 
patent of 5 years, 1000 francs for a patent of 10 years, and 1500 
francs for a patent of 15 years. A tax of 20 francs is payable on 
application for a patent of addition. Patents of addition are not 
subject to annual ta.xcs. There is no preliminary examination 
as to novelty. A patentee is not obliged to mark patented articles 
as such, but, if he docs, the wortls Sans Garantie au CouvcrHcuuut, 
or the initial letters of these words — S. G. D. C. — must be added, 
under liability to a penalty for omission of from ^o francs to 1000 
francs. The provi.sions a.s to compulsory working [exploitation) 
arc in the main so interoreled as to strike only at voluntary and 
calculated inactivity. The law of July 5, 1844 i.s applied to 
the French colonics V>y a decree of October 21, 1848, to Madagascar 
by decree of 1902, and as to French Indo-Chiua, see decree of 
June 24. 1893- 

Germany. — Patents (the law as to which is not affected by the 
civil code of 1900) are granted under a law of April 7, 1891. The 
duration of the patent is 15 years. There is a strict preliminary 
ex.aminatiun into novelty. The period for compulsory working is 
3 years, but it is sufficient if the patentee has done everytliing 
that is necessary to ensure the carrying out of the invention. A 
tax of 30 marks has to be paid before the grant. In addition to 
this there has to be paid at the commencement of the second and 
every following year of the term a tax amounting to 50 marks for the 
first year and increasing by 50 marks every subsequent year. An act 
of 1900 regulates the profeasioo of patent agents. 

Greece. — ^No special patent law apparently exists. A private 
act is reijuired, which can be introduced by a deputy and is treated 
like any other bill. 

Guatemala. — Patents are granted under the law of May 21, 
1886 and a degree of Dccoml^r 17, 1897. The term of the patent 
ranges from 5 to 15 years. An annual tax of 30 pesos is payable. 
The period of compuiaory working is i year, and abandonment of 
working for a year forteits the patent. There is appsurently a 
preliminary examination as to novelty (see Art. 10 ox the decree 
of Dec. 17, 1897), but there is no prohibition of the impeartation of 
patented' articles. 

Hawaiian Islands. — Patents were issued t&l 1000 under the 
civil code (SS 255. 256) and a law of August 29. 1884. which were 
not at first afferted by the annexation of the islands by the Uniterl 
States. There was a preliminary examination a» to aovelty. 
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The maximum duration of the patent was to years. On application 
a fee of $5 was payatile, the commissioner of patents received $20 
for his examination, atul a fee of $5 was payable when the patent was 
issued. No further payments. Now the United States law applies. 

Honduras. — No. 177 of March 10, 1898. Term not to exceed 
20 years. Annual tax 5 to 10 silver pesos ; in the case of foreigners 
10 to 50 (;old jpeso.s. 

Hungary. — The law in force is that of July 7, 1895. The 
duration of the patent i.s 15 years. l*he period for compulsory 
working is ordinarily 3 years. The annual taxes range from 40 
kroner for the ist year to 500 for the 15th. 

Jialy. — The law is still governed by that of January 31, 1864, 
extending the Sardinian law of October 30, 18^9 to the whole 
kingdom. There is no preliminary examination into novelty, and 
tlierc is no provision prohibiting the importation of patented 
articles. Patents are subject (i.l to a proportional tax of as many 
times ro lire as the years for which the {latent is applied for, and 
(ii.) to an annual tax of 40 lire for the first 3 years; 65 lire for the 
following 3; 90 lire for the 7 th, 8th and 9th; 115 lire for the 10th 
and nth; and i-to lire for the remaining 3 years. 

Japan. — I’atents are issued under an act which came into opera- 
tion on July 16, 1890. 'Hie law as to subject matter resembles 
that of England and the United States. The term of a patent is 
15 years from the date of rpgistration. The patent may be annulled 
if the patentee has not worked his invention within 3 years from the 
date of the certificate of grant, or if, having discontinued such use 
for 3 years, he has refused a reasonable request by a third party 
for an assignment or a licence. An applicant not aomiciled in the 
empire must appoint within 6 months a duly qualified agent by 
power of attorney. There is apparently a preliminary examination 
into novelty. The patent owner must affix his mark to the patent. 
The fees arc calculated on a gradually ascending scale. 

Liberia. -Patents are issued under a law of December 23, 1864. 
The maximum term is 20 years. There is a preliminary examina- 
tion as to novelty. A sum of $25 or $50 is payable on appli- 
cation, according as the applicant is a citizen or an alien. An 
invention patented by an alien must be put in practical operation 
within 3 years. There is no prohibition of the importation of 
patented articles. 

Luxemburg (law of June 30, 1880). — ^The term of the patent 
is 15 years. There is no preliminary examination as to novelty, 
and the importation of patented articles is not prohibited. An 
annual and progressive tax, commencing at 10 francs and increasing 
by 10 francs annually, is payable in advance. The period for 
compulsory working is 3 years, and after the expiration of that 
period compulsory licences may be ordered. 

Mexico (law of Oct. 1, 1903), — The duration of a {latent is 
20 years, with {lossible extension for another 5 years. The act 
defines what is patentable and what is not patentable. There is 
on request of the interested party, an examination without guaran^ 
as to novelty. There arc no provisions as to compulsory working 
(but compulsory licences may be ordered) or prohibiting the im- 
portation of patented articles. The tax ranges from $50 to 
Ji5o. The patentee must also at the end of each 5 years of the 
grant, in orncr to keep the patent in force for another 5 years, 
pay 50 pesos at the ena of the first 5 years, 75 pesos at the end of 
10 years, and at the end of 13 years, 100 {icsos. The Patent Office 
publishes a special gazette — La Gaceta Oficial de Patentes y Marcos. 

Nicaragua. — Patents were, as a general rule, until 1899, granted 
only by special Act of Congress. But see now supplement 720, 
No. 15, Patent Laws of the World. 

Norway (law of June 10, 1885). — The term of the patent is 
15 years. There is a preliminary examination into novelty. The 
invention must be worked within 3 years, and the working must 
not be discontinued for a year on pain of forfeiture. For each 
patent an annual tax is payable amounting to 10 crowns for the 
2nd year and increasing ijy 5 crowns each year. 

Panama. — Law 88 of 1904 adopts the rules prescribed by the 
laws of Colombia. The fee is an annual one of I20. 

Peru (law of Jan. 28, i86g and law of Jan. 3, 1896).-— TTic 
maximum term of the {>atent is to years, and the tax is an 
annual sum of 100 dollars. There is no preliminaiy examination 
into novelty. The {jeriod for compulsory working is 2 years, and 
the importation of patented articles from abroad (except models 
of machinery whose introduction is authorized by the government) 
is prohibited. 

Portugal (law of Dec. 15, 1894). — The maximum term is 
Z5 years. The patent tax is 3000 reis, payable in advance, for each 
year of the term for which the {irivilege is granted or renewed. 
There is no preliminary examination into novelty. The period 
for compulsory working is 2 years, and discontinuance of working 
for any 2 years at a stretch forfeits the {>atent unless the inaction 
can be justified. The importation of patented articles from abroad 
is not prohibited. 

Russia (law of May 20, 1896). — ^The maximum term is 15 years; 
the tax ranges from 15 roubles for the first year to 400 roubles for 
the fifteenth. There is a{)parently (see Arts. 3 and 13^ a preliminary 
examination into novelty, but none into utility. The p«iod for 
compulsory working is 5 years. There is no prombition of unftorta- 
tion of patented articles. 


Spain. — Patents are issued under the law of June 7, 1902, 
There is no preliminary examination as to novelty, and the importa- 
tion of patented articles is not prohibited. The duration of a patent 
is 20 years, and it is subject to an annual and {progressive tax. as 
follows : 10 {pesetas for the ist year, 20 for the 2nd, 30 for the 3rrl, 
and so on successively to the 5th or 20th year, for which the 
tax is respectively 50 and 200 pesetas. 

Sweden (law of May 16, 1884).— The term is 15 years. The 
annual tax is 25 crowns for the 2nd, 3rd. 4th and 5th years; 50 
crowns for each of the following 5 years; and 75 crowns for each 
of the remaining 5 years. There is a prdiminary examination as 
to novelty, the period for compulsory working is 3 years, and dis- 
continuance during any entire year entails forfeiture. There i.s no 
prohibition of the importation of patented articles. 

Switzerland. — Federal law of June 21, 1907. The term of 
the patent is 15 years. There is an annual and progro.ssivc tax, 
rising from 20 francs for the 1st year by an annu^ increase of 10 
francs up to 160 francs for the 15th. There is no preliminary 
examination as to novelty. The {latent is forfeited if the invention 
has not been carried into practice by the end of the 3rd year, or if 
{Patented articles are imported from abroad, while at the .same time 
the proprietor has refused applications on equitable terms for Swisii 
licences. 

Tunis (law of 22nd Rabia-et-Tani, 1306; Dec. 26, 1888). — The 
term is either 5 years (fee 500 piastres) or 10 years (fee 1000 piastres) 
or 15 years (foe 1500 piastre.s). There is no preliminary examination 
as to novelty. The {period for compulsory working is 2 years, 
and two con.socutive years' discontinuance of such working, unless 
justified, forfeits the {latent. So also docs the imjiortation of 
{patented articles, but the introduction may be authorized (i.) of 
models of machines, and (ii.) of articles, made abroad, intended for 
public exhibitions or for trials. 

Turhey. — Patents are still granted under the law of the 2nd ol 
March 1880. There is no preliminary examination as to novelty, 
and a patentee who mentions his title as such without adding 
the words " without guarantee of government," is liable to a 
maicimum penalty of 4^ Turkish {pounds. 

United States. — ITie American law may be considered at greater 
length. The Federal Constitution empowered Congress " to pro- 
mote the progress of science and useful arts by securing for limited 
times to . . . inventors the exclusive right to their . . . dis- 
covcric.s." The existing American patent law is based on a .series 
of Acts of Congress passed in virtue of this provi.sion in the con- 
stitution, and on the judicial interpretation of these statutes. 
Between American and English patent law there is, as will a{ppcar 
in the course of this sketch, a considerable degree of similarity. 

i ' The fact is not surprising when it is remembered that the Statute 
of Mono{polics (21 Jac. I. c. 3) was, except in limiting the maximum 
duration of letters patent for inventions at fourteen years, only 
declaratory of the common law, and therefore formed part of the 
original common law of America. The English and American 
■ patent systems further agree in this, that they contain no provision 
as to compulsory working, and no prohibition of the importation 
of patented articles. But there arc important differences between 
the two systems, not merely in points of detail, but in mattens 
affecting the theory and practical working of the law. In England 
the consideration for the grant of a patent has all along been mainly 
the benefit which the public derives from the introduction of a 
new manufacture. In America greater emphasis is placed on the 
right of an inventor to have his merits rewarded. Again, under 
the Statute of Monopolies an inventor’s exclusive privilege arises 
only in regard to inventions not known or used at the date of the 
grant, although it should be observed that under the modern 
Intents Acts the date of a patent, once granted, relates back to 
the date of the application. In the United States, on the other 
hand, the right is conferred on inventors to an exclusive privilege 
in such inventions as were not known or used before their dis- 
covery by the patentees. The practical bearing of this difference 
is explained in an admirable note on " The Statute of Monopolies " 
in Ruling Cases, sub tit. " Patent " (xx. 5) : “ It shifts the {loirt 
of view in the im{X)rlant question of novelty. Many good American 
inventions have been given away in England by the premature 
publication in America of the inventor's proceedings. He is 
mterviewed, and an article in the New York Sun, or some other 
pa{>er, in due time finds its way to England. This docs no harm 
in America; on the contrary, it is good evidence of the date of the 
actual invention. But it is fatal to a subsequent application in 
England." 

The definition of {latentability in American law is contained in 
sect. 4886 of the Revised Statutes of the United States as amended 
by an act of the 3rd of March 1897. In the following pas-sage the 
amendments are indicated by italics 

** Any person who has invented or discovered any new and 
useful art, machine, manufacture or composition of matter, m 
any new and useful improvement thereof, not known or used bj 
others in this country before his invention or discovery thereof, and 
not patented or described in any printed publication in this or any 
foreign country before his invention or discovery thereof or more 
than two years prior to his application, and not in public use or on 
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sale for more than two years prior to his application, unless the 
same is proved to have been abandoned, may, upon payment of 
the fees required by law and other due proceedings had, obtain 
a patent therefor.” 

Thu cfiect of the two amendments made by the act of 1897 
should first lie noted : (i.) The old law failed to state at what time 
the invention should be known or used by others in America so as 
to bar a patent ; whether before the application or before the 
invention. This ambiguity is removed by the use of the words 
" before his invention or discovery thereof.” (ii.) Under the old 
law a foreign patentee could take out a patent in America for the 
same invention at any time during the life of the foreign patent, 
provided it had not been in use in America more than two 5rears 
prior to his application, unless anticipated by a prior invention or 
publication. The words ” or more than two years prior to his 
application,” merely give the same force to a foreign patent or 
publication that had previously been given to prior use. An 
invention to be patentable must, according to American law, be 
both novel and useful. Utility may be evidence of novelty and 
vice versa, and commercial success Ls relevant evidence of utility. 
A.S in linglantl, a bare principle is not patentable. A " process ” 
is included under the words useful art ” in the above definition 
of patentability, and is good subject matter for a patent when the 
term is used to represent a practical method of producing a beneficial 
result or effect. The word " machine ” in the definition includes 
every mechanical device or combination of devices for produemg 
certain results. Such a device or combination is patentable when 
it possesses utility and novelty, and produces eitner a new result 
or .nn old result in a better form. 

Under the law of 1790, which was exclusively American in spirit, 
the duty of granting letters patent for inventions was discharged 
by tjie secretary of stat«‘, the secretary of war and the attorney- 
general, or any two of them. 'J'hc law from 1793 to 1836 was 
exclu.sively Knglish in spirit, and during that period the duty fell to 
the seen'tary of state, subject to the attorney-gencrars approval. 
It was in 1837 that the marked divergence between the Knglisli 
and American patent system began. In that ycjir the patent 
business of th«i united States had attained to .such dimensions that 
the powers and duties of the secretary of state in regard to patents 
were transferred to a sub-department of the state department 
known as the I’atcnt Office. The American Patent Office consists 
of a commissioner of patents, one assistant commissioner, and three 
cxamineTs-in-cliicf, who are appointed by the Presiilent of the 
United States with the advice and comsent of the Senate; and also 
of other examiners, and a staff of officers, clerks and employes, 
apixiuitcd by the secretary of the interior on the nomination of 
the commissioner of patents. The commissioner of patents, under 
the direction of the secretary of the interior, is charged with the 
superintendence or performance of all dutic.s respecting the grant 
and issue of patents, and 1ms the control and custody of all Ixjoks, 
nx:ords, papers, &c., belonging to the I’atent Office. He is author- 
ized to make, from lime to time, regulations not inconsistent with 
law, for the conduct of procueilings in the Patent Office, and pre- 
pares an annual report which is laid before Congress, and which 
IS framed on the same lines as tliat of the comptrollcr-gcncral in 
England. " He is the final judge, so far as the Patent Office is 
concerned, of all controverted questions arising in the office, and 
in granting or withholding patents he is not bound by the decisions 
of his inferiors ” (Uobinson on Patents, i. 84). The examiners- 
in-chief are required to Ixs persons of competent legal knowledge 
and ability. Their duties are : On the written petition of inventors 
to revise and determine upon the validity of the ailvcrse decisions 
of subordinate examiners, upon applications for patents, and for 
reissues of patents, and in interference cases, and when rec]uired 
by the commissioner of patents to hear and report upon claims 
for extension, anti to do such other similar work as ho may assign 
to them. The Patent Office publishes an Official Gazette corre- 
sponding to the English Patent Office Illustrated ^urnal, and 
discharges similar functions to those of the Englisli Patent Office 
in regard to the public dissemination of information as to patented 
inventions. 'J'he number of original applications for patents in the 
period covered by the report of the commissioner of patents for 
1906-1907 was 58,7(12 ; the number of patents granted was 36,620; 
the receipts amounted to f 1,910,618, the expenditure to 11,631,458, 
leaving a surplus of $279,160. 

Tlic first step in the pruecdure to obtain a patent is the lodging 
by the inventor at the Patent Office of a written application, to- 
gether with a specification or particular written description of his 
invention, and a claim distinctly pointing out and claiming what 
he alleges to be his invention or discovery. The .specification and 
claim are signed by the inventor and attested by two witnesses. 
Drawings, specimens of ingredients, and moilcls may be rcquirwl 
to l>c furnisncil. On the filing of each original application for a 
patent, a fee of $15 is payable. The applicant is required to 
verify his claim to the invention on oath, taken, if he resides 
within the United States, before any person authorized by American 
law to administer oaths; if be resides in a foreign country, before 
any diplomatic or commercial agent of the United States, or any 
notary public of the foreign country in which the applicant may 
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be. The commissioner of patents then causes an examination 
to be made into the novelty of the invention, and if the result is 
satisfactory the patent issues. On the issuing of each original 
patent, a fee of $20 is payable. A patent is issued in the name 
of the United States of America and under the seal of the Patent 
Office. It consists of a short title or description of the in- 
vention or discovery, correctly indicating its nature and design, 
and a grant to the patentee, his heirs and assigns. Patents, it 
may be observed in paacing, may be granted and issued or re- 
issued to the assignee of the inventor or discoverer, and every 
patent or any interest in it is assignable, the assignment being 
recorded in the Patent Office, for the term of seventeen years, of the 
exclusive right to make use of and vend the invention or discovery 
throughout the United States and the territories thereof. T^e 
rights of property in patents granted in Cuba, Porto Rico, the 
Philippines and other ceded territory under Spanish law arc to 
be respected in those territories as if that law were still in force 
there. A patent is dated as of a day not later than three 
monlh.s from the time at which it was passed, and if the fee 
is not paid within six months the patent is withheld. In case, 
however, the issue of a patent has been prevented by a failure 
to pay the fee within the prescribed period, the application ma^ 
lie renewed within 2 years after the allowance of the original 
application. But the applicant has no right to damages for any 
use of the invention in the interval, and on the hearing of the 
renewed apxdication abandonment may be considered as a question 
of fact. So far we have followed the procedure to obtain a patent 
whire its course is uninterrupted. A double form of interruption 
is, however, xxissiblc. A claim for a patent may be rejected on the 
ground of want of novelty in the alleged invention. In this case, 
the fact of the rejection, together with the reasons for it, is com- 
municated to the ajiplicant by the commissioner; and if he persist!, 
in Ills claim a re-examination is ordered. Or, again, an application 
may appear to the commissioner to interfere with a pending ap- 
plication,* or with any expired patent. In these circumstances, he 
gives notice to the applicant, and directs the primary examiner 
to proceed to determine the question of priority of invention. This 
interruption of the c»ursc of the proceerlings to obtain a jiatcnt is 
called an “ intcrfcre*ncc.” In either of the cases above mentioned 
an appeal lies, on payment of a fee of |!io, from the primary 
examiner to the board of examiners-in-chief, and, on payment 
of a fee of $20, from the examiners-in-chief to the comuus.sioner 
in person. An apiilicant for a patent, but not a party to an inter- 
ference, may appeal from the decision of the commissioner to the 
.supreme court of the District of Columbia sitting in banc. In 
interference cases the appeal lies to the District of Columbia court 
of appeals. There is an ultimate right of appeal, in cases involving 
the validity of a patent, to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Patents arc obtainable by bill in equity, although the commissioner 
of patents (or, on appeal, the supreme court of the District of 
Columbia) may have refused them. The circuit courts of the United 
States have original jurisdiction in all {latent suits. Appellate 
jurisdiction is vested in the circuit court of appeals; and on the 
certificate of that court, or by certiorari, an appeal may be brought 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Section 4887 of the revised statutes provides that : — 

” No person otherwise entitled thereto shall be debarred from 
receiving a patent for his invention or discovery, nor shall any patent 
be declaretf invalid by reason of its having been first patented A 
caused to be patented by the inventor or ms legal representatives c^ 
assigns in a foreign country, unless the application for the said tareign 
patent was filed more than seven months prior to the filing of the applica- 
tion in this country, in which case no patent shall be granted in this 
country." 

The words italicized in the above section were added by an Amend- 
ing Act of the 3rd of March 1897. In its original form the section 
provided that no person should be debarred from receiving a patent 
iH-causc the invention w-as first patented in a foreign country, whether 
he was otherwise entitled to the patent or not. The words '* other- 
wise entitled to ” merely postulate that no other bar to the issue of 
the patent shall exist. The words “ by the inventor or his legal 
representatives or assigns " safeguard the inventor to some extent 
against fraud by thiril parties; while the provision requiring the 
application in the United States to be filed within seven months 
of the filing of the foreign patent is intended to carry out the pro- 
visions of the International Convention. It should be noted that 
the duration of an American patent for an invention already patented 
abroad is no lunger limited by that of the prior foreign pialent, but 
is granted for 17 years from the date of issue. 

l^tented articles are required to be marked as such, either 
by the word " patented.” together with the clay and the year the 
patent was granted, being affixed to them, or, when from the char- 
acter of the article this cannot be done, by fixing to it, on the package 
containing one or more of such articles, a label containing the like 

* A citizen of the United kitates, or an alien who has within the 
preceding twelve months given notice of his intention to become 
one, may, by filing in the Patent Office a *' caveat,” the fee for 
which is $10, secure for himself notice of possibly conflicting 
applications. 
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notice; and in any suit for infringement by a party failing so to 
nwk, no damages shall be recovered by the plaintiff, except on 
proof that the defendant was duly notified of the infringement, 
and continued after such notice to make, use or ventl the article so 
patented. A penalty of not less tlian loo dollars is attached to 
falsely marking or labelling articles as patented. 

When through inadvertence, accident or mistake, and without 
frautlulcnt or deceptive intention, a patentee has claimed more 
than he is entitled to, his patent is valid fos all that part which is 
truly and justly his own ; provided this is a material or substantial 
piirt of the thing patented and the patentee, or his heirs or assigns, 
on payment of the prescrijjed fee disclaim the surplusage. 
The disclaimer must be in writing, ana attested by one or more 
witnesses ; it is recorded in the Patent Oflice, and is thereafter con- 
sidered a part of the original specification. But no disclaimer 
aiiects any action pending at the lime of its being filed, except so 
far as may relate to the question of unreasonable neglect or delay in 
filing it. 

In the same circumstances, or where a patent is inoperative or 
invalid by reason of a defective or insufficient specification, the 
patentee may surrender his patent, and the commissioner of patents 
may. on the application of the patentee and on payment of a fee 
of 930, issue a new patent in accordance with the amended 
specification. 

Uruguay (law of 12th November 1885). — The term is 3, 6 or 9 
years, at the option of the applicant. There is an annual tax of 
925 for every year of the privilege. The invention must be 
worked within a time fixed by the executive, and the working 
must not be discontinued for a year, on pain of forfeiture. There is 
no preliminary examination as to novelty. 

Venezu ^. — A new law was promulgated by a decree of the 19th 
of March 1900. but revoked in January 1901 and the old law of 
1882 substituted. The term is 5, 10 or 15 years. The tax is 80 
irancs (bolivars) a year if the patent is for an invention or discovery, 
and Oo francs (bolivars) a year if it relates to an improved process. 
There is no preliminary examination as to novelty, nor is there any 
compulsory working. 

International Patents. — The International Convention for the 
protection of industrial property was signed at Paris on the 20th 
of March 1883; the necessary ratifications were exchanged on the 
6th of June 1884, and the Convention came into force a month 
later. Provision was made by sections 103 and 104 of tlie 
Patents Act 1883 for carrying out the Convention in Great 
Britain by orders in council, applying it from time to time to 
(a) British pos.se.s.sions whose legislatures had made satisfactory 
arrangements for the protection of inventions patented in Great 
Britain; {b) foreign states with which the sovereign liad made 
arrangements for the mutual protection of inventions. The 
following governments have signed the international convention : 
Australia, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Braiil, Ceylon, Cuba, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Portugal, San Domingo, Servia, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Trinidad and Tobago, Tunis and the 
United States. Under the powers of the Foreign Jurisdiction 
Act 1890 penalties have been imposed on British subjects 
committing offences against the Patents, &c., Acts 1883-1888, 
and the orders in council issued thereunder, in Africa, East 
Africa, Morocco, Persia, Persian coa.st and Zanzibar, 

An international bureau in connexion with the Convention 
has been established at Bern, where an official monthly periodical. 
La Propriete industrielle, is published. Conferences were held 
under the Convention at Rome in April and May 1886, and at 
Madrid in April 1890. At the latter conference an important 
article wa.s adopted, under which it is left to each country to 
define and apply “ compulsory working ” {exploitation) for the 
purposes of the convention in the sense that it chooses. 

Authorities. — tn addition to the works noted incidentally 
above, see Edmunds, Patents (London); Wallace and Williamson, 
Patents (London) ; Frost, Patent Law and Practice (London, 1898) ; 
Terrell, Letters Patent (London); Cunynghame. Patents (London); 
Lawson, The Patents. <S'C., Acts (London). For the old law, Webster, 
Patent Cases (London, 1844) ; Hindmarsh, Patents (London, 1846) ; 
and the very valuable Parliamentary Reports of 1829, 1851, 1865, 
1872. Gordon, Monopolies by Patents (London, 1897) ; Gould and 
Tucker, Notes on Rev. Stat. of the U.S., vol. ii. (1887-1897) ; Robinson, 
Patents (3 vols., Ikiston, 1890); Whitman, Patent Laws (Washing- 
ton, 1871); Law. Copyright and Patent Laws of the United states, 
i7go-i866 (New York. 1866); Curtis, Law of Patents (4th ed., 
J^irton and London, 1873) ; Campbell, U.S. Patent System : a 
Vj^y (Washington, 1891). (A. W. R.; T. A. I.) 

of precedence. A patent of precedence is a 
gftuit to an individual by letters patent {q.v.) of a higher social 


or professional position than the precedence to which his ordinary 
rank entitles him. The principal instance in modern times of 
patents of grants of this description lias been the grant of pre- 
cedence to members of the English bar. In the days when 
acceptanca of the rank of king’s counsel not only precluded a 
barrister from appearing against the Crown, but, if he was a 
member of parliament, vacated his seat, a patent of precedence 
was resorted to as a means of conferring similar marks of honour 
on distinguished counsel without any such disability attached 
to it. The patents obtained by Mansfield, Erskinc, Scott and 
Brougham were granted on this ground. Alter the order of the 
coif lost its exclusive right of audience in the court of common 
pleas, it became customary to grant patents of precedence to a 
numl^r of the serjeants-at-law, giving them rank immediately 
after counsel of the Crown already created and before those of 
subsequent creation. Mr Justice Phillimore was, on his appoint- 
ment as a judge of the queen’s bench division (in 1897) the only 
holder of a patent of precedence at the bar, except Serjeant 
Simon, who died in that year, and who was the last of the 
Serjeants who held such a patent. (See also Precedence.) 

In Canada patents of precedence are granted both by the 
governor-general and by the lieutenant-governor of the provinces 
under provincial legislation which has been declared intra vires. 
(AU. Gen. for Canada v. Alt. Gen. for Ontario, 1898, A.C. p. 247 ; 
Todd, Parliamentary Govt, in Canada, 2nd cd. p. 333). 

See Pulling’s Ordw of the Coif. 

PATER, WALTER HORATIO (1839-1894), English man of 
letters, was bom at Shadwell on the 4th of August 1839. He was 
the second son of Richard Glode Pater, a medical man, of Dutch 
extraction, born in New York. Jean-Baptiste Pater, the painter, 
was probably of the same family. Richard Pater moved from 
Olney to Shadwell early in the century, and continued to practise 
there among the poorer classes. He died while his son Walter 
was yet an infant, and the family then moved to Enfield, where 
the children were brought up. In 1853 Walter Pater was sent to 
King’s School, (Canterbury, where he was early impre.ssed by the 
aesthetic beauties of the cathedral. These associations remained 
with him through life. As a schoolboy he read Modern Painters, 
and was attracted to the study of art, but he did not make any 
conspicuous mark in .school studies, and showed no .signs of the 
litcraiy taste which he was afterwards to develop. His progress 
was always gradual. He gained a school exhibition, however, 
with wlxich he proceeded in 1858 to Queen’s Ckillege, Oxford. His 
undergraduate life was unusually uneventful; he was a shy, 

reading man,” making few friends, jowett, however, was 
struck by his promise, and volunteered to give him private 
tuition. But Pater’s class was a disappointment, and he only 
took a second in literae humaniotes in 1862. After taking his 
degree he settled in Oxford and read with private pupils. As a 
boy he had cherished the idea of entering the Anglican Church, 
but, under the influence of his Oxford reading, his faith in Christi- 
anity became shaken, and by the time he took his degree he had 
thoughts of graduating as a Unitarian minister. This project, 
too, he resigned; and when, in 1864, he was elected to a fellowship 
ttt Brasenosc, he hod settled down easily into a university career. 
But it was no part of his ambition to sink into academic torpor. 
With the as.sumption of his duties as fellow the sphere of his 
interests widened rapidly; he became acutely interested in litera- 
ture, and even began to write articles and cri ticism.s himself, llie 
first of these to be printed was a brief essay upon Coleridge, 
which he contributed in i866 to the Westminster Review. A few 
months later (January, 1867) appeared in the same review his now 
well-known essay on Winckelmann, the first expression of his 
idealism. In the following year his study of “ Aesthetic Poetry ” 
appeared in the Fortnightly Review, to be succeeded by essays on 
Leonardo da Vinci, Sandro Botticelli, Pico della Mirandola and 
Michelangelo. These, with other studies of the same kind, were 
in 1878 collected in his Studies in the History of the Renaissance. 
Pater was now the centre of a small but very interesting circle in 
Oxford. Such men as cherished aesthetic tastes were naturally 
drawn to him; and, though, always retiring and, in a sense, remote 
in manner, he was continually spreading his influence, not only 
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in the university, but among men of letters in London and 
elsewhere. The little body of Pre-Raphaelites were among his 
friends, and by the time that Marius tht Epicurean appeared 
he had' quite a following of disciples to hail it as a gospel. This 
fine and polished work, the chief of all his contributions to litera- 
ture, was published early in 1885. In it Pater displays, with 
perfected fullness and loving elaboration, his ideal of the aesthetic 
life, his cult of beauty as opposed to bare asceticism, and his 
theory of the stimulating effect of the pursuit of beauty as an 
ideal of its own. In 1887 he published Imaginary Porlraiis, a 
series of essays in philosophic fiction; in 1889, Appreciations , 
with an Essay on Style ; in 1893, Plato and Platonism ; and in 1894, 
The Child in the House. His Greek Studies and his Miscellaneous 
Studies were collected posthumously in 1895; his posthumous 
romance of Gaston de Latour in 1896; and his Essays from the 
“ Guardian ” were privately printed in 1897. A collected 
edition of Pater’s works was issued in 1901. Pater changed his 
residence from time to time, living sometimes at Kensington 
and in different parts of Oxford ; but the centre of his work and 
influence was always his rooms at Brasenose. Here he laboured, 
with a wonderful particularity of care and choice, upon perfecting 
the expression of his theory of life and art. He wrote with 
difficulty, correcting and recorrecting with imperturbable 
assiduity. His mind, moreover, returned to the religious 
fervour of his youth, and those who knew him best believed that 
had he lived longer he would have resumed his boyish intention 
of taking holy orders. He was cut off, however, in the prime of 
his powers. Seized with rheumatic fever, he rallied, and .sank 
again, dying on the staircase of his house, in his sister’s arms, on 
the morning of Monday the 30th of July 1894. Pater’s nature 
was so contemplative, and in a way so centred upon reflection, 
that he never perhaps gave full utterance to his individuality. His 
peculiar literary style, too, burnislied like the surface of hard 
metal, was too austerely magnificent to be always persuasive. 
At the time of his death Pater exercised a remarkable and a 
growing influence among that necessarily restricted class of 
persons who have themselves something of his own love for 
beauty and the beautiful phrase. But the cumulative rich- 
ness and sonorous depth of his language harmonized intimately 
with his deep and earnest philosophy of life; and those who 
can sympathize with a nervous idealism will always find 
inspiration in his .sincere and sustained desire to “ bum 
with a hard, gem-like flame,” and to live in harmony with 
the highest. (A. Wa.) 

Mr Ferris Grecnslet's Walter Pater (in the " Contemporary Men of 
Letters Series,*' 1904) is an interesting piece of criticism. Mr Arthur 
Benson’s study in the " English Men of Letters Series ’* is admir- 
able. See t<jo a skntcli in Edmund Gosse's Critical Kit-Kats\ and 
an estimate from a Roman Catholic standpoint in Dr William Barry's 
Heralds of lievolt, where Fater is compared with J. Addington 
Symonds. 'f. Wright’.s Life of Walter Pater (1907) is an elaborate 
but unsatisfactory piece of work. 

PATERA, the Latin name for a shallow circular vessel used for 
drinking or for pouring libations. The Greek name for such a 
vessel was ^idXri. It had no foot or stem underneath, but 
occasionally a boss rising in the centre inside. The term is 
sorhetimes given incorrectly in architecture to a circular disk 
carved with a conventional rose, which is found in many early 
styles, the proper term being rosette. 

PATERNO, a town of Sicily, in the province of Catania, ii m. 
W.N.W. of Catania by rail, at the southern foot of Mt Etna. 
Pop. (1881), 15,230; (1901), 20,098 (towTi), 22,857 (commune). 
The castle, originally erected in 1073, upon the acropolis of the 
aneient Hybla Minor or Galeatis, has a square tower and a 
chapel with frescoes belonging to the 14th century. Some 
mosaic pavements still exist under the houses in the Strada 
deir Ospedale, and remains of baths and of an ancient bridge 
over the Simeto on the road to Centuripa are to be seen in the 
neighbourhood. The place was unsuccessfully besieged by the 
Athenian forces in the summer of 415 n.c. . 

PATERSON, ROBERT (1 715-1801), Scottish stone-mason, who 
suggested to Sir Walter Scott the character of “ Old Mortality,” 
was born near Hawick in 1715. Through the pa^onage 
of Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick, whose cook he had married, he 
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obtained the lease of a quarry at Gatelawbrig, but in 1745 his 
house was plundered by the retreating Jacobites, and Paterson 
himself, a pronounced Cameronian, was carried off a prisoner. 
He subwquently devoted his life to cutting and erecting stones 
for the graves of the Covenanters, for 40 years wandering from 
place to place in the lowlands. He died in poverty in 1801, and 
a stone to his memory was erected by Scott’s publishers in 1^9 in 
Caerlaverock churchyard. 

PATERSON, WILLIAM (1658-1719), British writer on finance, 
founder of the Bank of England and projector of the Darien 
scheme, was bom in April 1658 at the farmhouse of Skipmyre, 
parish of Tinwald, Dumfries^ire. His parents occupied the 
farm there, and with them he resided till he was about seventeen. 
A desire to escape the religious persecution then raging in Scot- 
land, and the immemorial ambition of his race, led' him south- 
ward. He went through England with a pedlar’s pack (“ whereof 
the print may be seen, if he be alive/’ says a pamphleteer in 
1700), settled for some lime in Bristol, and then proceeded to 
America. There he lived chiefly in the Bahamas, and is said by 
some to have been a predicant or preacher, and by others a 
buccaneer. In truth his intellectual and moral superiority to 
his fellow-settlers caused his selection as their spiritual guide, 
whilst his thirst for knowledge led to intercourse with the 
buccaneers. It was here he formed that vast design which is 
known in history as the Darien scheme. On his retinm to 
England he w-as unable to induce the g()vernment of James II. 
to engage in his plan. He went to the Continent and pressed 
it to no purpose in Hamburg, Amsterdam and Berlin, and on his 
return to London he engaged in trade and rapidly amassed a 
considerable fortune. About 1690 he was occupied in the 
formation in the Hampstead Water Company, and in 1694 he 
founded the Bank of England . The government required money, 
and the country, rapidly increasing in wealth, required a bank. 
The subscribers lent their money to the nation, and this debt 
became the bank stock. The credit of having formulated the 
scheme and persuaded its adoption is due to Paterson. He was 
one of the original directors, but in less than a year he fell out 
with his colleagues, and withdrew from the management. He 
had already pn>pounded a new plan for an orphan bank (so called 
because the debt due to the city orphans by the corporation of 
London was to form the stock). They feared a dangerous rival 
to their own undertaking, and they felt some distrust for this 
eager Scotsman whose brain teemed with new plans in endless 
succession. 

At that time the people of the northern kingdom were con- 
sidering how best to share in that trade which was so rapidly 
enriching their .southern neighbours. Paterson saw his oppor- 
tunity. He removed to Edinburgh, unfolded his Darien {q.v.) 
scheme, and soon had the whole nation with him. He is the 
supposed author of the act of 1695 which formed the " Company 
of Scotland trading to Africa and the Indies.” This company, he 
arranged, should establish a settlement on the Isthmus of Darien, 
and “ thus hold the key of the commerce of the world.” There 
was to be free trade, the ships of all nations were to find slielter 
in this harbour not yet erected, differences of race or religion were 
neglected; but a small tribute was to be paid to the company, 
and thi.s and other advantages would so act that, at one supreme 
stroke, Scotland was to be changed from the poorest to the richest 
of nations. 

On the 26th of July 1698 the first ships of the expedition set 
sail “ amidst the tears and praycr.s and praises of relatives and 
friends and countrymen.” Some financial transactions in which 
Paterson was concerned, and in which, though he had acted with 
perfect honesty, the company had lost, prevented his nomina- 
tion to a post of importance. He accompanied the expedition 
as a private individual, and was obliged to look idly on whilst 
what his enemies called his “ golden dream ” faded away indeed 
like the “ baseless fabric of a vision ” before his eyes. His wife 
and child died, and he was seized with a dangerous illness, “ of 
whidi, as I afterward* found,” he says, “ trouble of mind was 
not the least cause.” It was noted that “ he hath been so 
mightily concerned in this sad disaster, so that he looks now more 
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like a skeleton than a man.*' Still weak and helpless^ and yet 
protesting to the last against the abandonment of Darien, he 
was carried on board ship, and, after a stormy and terrible 
voyage, he and the remnant of tlie ill-fated band reached home 
in December 1699. 

In his native air Paterson soon recovered his strength, and 
immediately his fertile and eager mind was at work on new 
schemes. He prepared an elaborate plan for developing Scottish 
resources by means of a council of trade, and then tried to induce 
King William, with whom he had frequent interviews, to enter on 
a new Darien expedition. In 1701 he removed to London, and 
here by conferences with statc.smen, by writing, and by personal 
persuasion helped on the union. He was much employed in 
settling the financial relations of the two countries. One of the 
last acts of the Scots parliament was to recommend him to the 
consideration of Queen Anne for all he had done and suffered. 
The United Parliament, to which he was returned as a member for 
the Dumfries burghs, though he never took his seat, decided that 
his claim should be settled, but it was not till 1715 that an 
indemnity of £18,241 was ordered to be paid him. Even then he 
found considerable difficulty in obtaining his due. His last 
years were spent in Queen Square, Westminster, but he removed 
from there shortly before his death on the 22nd of January 
1719. 

As many as twenty-two works, all of them anonymous, are 
attributed to Paterson. These are classified by Bannister under 
six heads, as dealing with (i) finance, (2) legislative union, 
(3) colonial enterprise, (4) trade, (5) administration, (6) various 
social and political questions. Of these the following deserve 
special notice: (i) Proposals and Reasons for constituting a 
Council of Trade (Edinburgh, 1701 ).‘ This was a plan to develop 
the resources of his country. A council, c'onsisting of a president 
and twelve members, was to be appointed. It was to have a 
revenue collec'ted from a duty on sales, lawsuits, successions, &c. 
With the.se funds the council was to revive the Darien scheme, to 
build workhouses, to employ, relieve and maintain the poor, and 
to encourage manufactures and fisheries. It was to give loans 
without interest to companies and shippers, to remove monopo- 
lies, to construct all sorts of vast public works. Encouragement 
was to be given to foreign Protestants and Jews to settle in the 
kingdom, gold and silver were to be coined free of charge, and 
money kept up to its nominal standard. All export duties were 
to be abolished and im[X}rt regulated on a new plan. Paterson 
believed that thus the late disasters would be more than retrieved. 
(i) ^ Proposal to plant a Colony in Darien to protect the Indians 
against Spain, and to open the T rade of South A merica to all Nations 
( 1 701). This was the Darien scheme on a new and broader basis. 
It points out in detail the advantages to be gained : free trade 
would be advanced over all the world, and Great Britain would 
largely profit. (3) Wednesday Club Dialogues upon the Union 
(London, 1706). These were imaginary conversations in a club 
in the city of London about the union with Scotland. Paterson’s 
real opinions were put into the mouth of a speaker called May. 
Till the Darien business all Scots were for the union, and they 
were so still if reasonable terms were offered. Such terms ought 
to include an incorporating union with equal taxes, freedom of 
trade, and a proportionate representation in parliament. A union 
with Ireland, “ as likewise with other dominions the queen either 
hath or shall have,” is propo.sed. (4) Along with thi.s another 
discussion of the same imaginary body. An Inquiry into the State 
of the Union of Great Britain and the Trade thereof {ij ly), may 
be taken. This was a consideration of the union, which, now 
” that its honeymoon was past,” was not giving satisfaction in 
some quarters, and also a discussion as to the best means 
of paying off the national deljt— a subject which occupied 
a great deal of Paterson’s attention during the later years of 
his life. 

’ Paterson’s plans were vast and magnificent, but he was no 

» "ftiis work was attributed to John Law, who borrowed some of 
his iddife from it. To Law's “ system ” Paterson was strongly 
opTOsed, anil^ it was chiefly due to his influence that it made no way 
in Scotland, 


mere dreamer. Each design was worked out in minute 
detail,^ each was possible and practical. The Bank of England was 
a stupendous success. The Darien expedition failed from hostile 
attacks and bad arrangements. But the original design was that 
the English and Dutch should be partakers in it, and, if this 
had occurred, and the arrangements, against many of which 
Paterson in letter after letter in vain protested, had been 
different, Darien might have been to Britain another India. 
Paterson was a zealous almost a fanatic free-trader long before 
Adam Smith, and his remarks on finance and his argument 
against an inconvertible paper-currency, though then novel, 
now hold a place of economic orthodoxy. Paterson’s works are 
excellent in form and matter; they are quite impersonal, for few 
men who have written so much have said so little about them- 
selves. There is no reference to the scurrilous attacks made on 
him. They are the true products of a noble and disinterested 
as well as vigorous mind. There is singular fitness in the motto 
“ Sic VOS non vobis ” inscribed under the only portrait of him 
we possess. 

See Life of W. Paterson, by S. Bannister (Edinburgh, 1858); 
Paterson's Works, by S. Bannister (3 vols., London, 1859); 'I'he 
Birthplace and Parentage of W. Paterson, by W. I'agan (Edinourgh, 
1865); Eng. Hist. Review, xi. 260, The brilliant account of the 
Darien scheme in the fifth volume of Macaulay's History is incorrect 
and misleading ; that in Burton's Hist, of Scotland (vol. viii. ch. 84) 
is much truer. Consult also the memoir in Paul Coq, I.a Monnaie 
de banque (Paris, 1863), and J. S. Barbour, A History of William 
Paterson and the Darten Company (1907). For a list of fugitive 
writings on l^terson see Poole's Index of Periodicals. (F, Wa.) 

PATERSON, a city and the county-seat of Passaic county. 
New Jersey, U.S.A., in the north-eastern part of the state, on the 
west bank of the Passaic River, and 16 m. N. W, of New York city. 
Pop. (1880), 51,031; (1890), 78,347; (1900), 105,171; (1906 
estimate), 112,801; (1910), 125,600. Of the total in 1900, 38,791 
were foreign-born. Paterson is served by the main lines of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, the Erie, and the New York, 
Susquehanna & Western railw'ays, and by a number of inter- 
urban electric lines. The Morris Canal was formerly important 
for shipping freight between Paterson and Jersey City, but has 
fallen into disuse. The city lies along a bend of the Passaic 
River, the southern portion being in a plain and the extreme 
northern part lying among the hills that rise from the stream near 
the Great Falls. The river has a descent here of about 70 ft. (of 
w'hich 50 ft. are in a perpendicular fall), and furnishes water- 
power for manufactories. The principal public buildings are 
the city hall, the post office, the county court-house and the 
Danforth Memorial (public library) building. Paterson is pre- 
eminently a manufacturing centre. There were, in 1905, 513 
factories employing a capital of $53,595,585, and furnishing work 
for 28,509 employes; and the total faiTory product was valued 
at $54,673,083. The city is the centre of silk manufacturing 
in the United States. In 1905 it contained 190 silk-mills, and 
the products were valued at $25,433,245. There were also, in 
1905, 27 dyeing and finishing establishments, with products 
valued at $5,699,295; 39 foundries and machine shops, with 
products valued at $2,317,185; 3 whole.sale slaughtering and 
packing houses, with products valued at $2,206,698; and 3 jute 
and jute-goods factories, with an output valued at $929,319. 
Among the machine works are two locomotive shops, with an 
average capacity of three locomotives per day, and a large steel 
mill. 

Paterson had its origin in an act of the legislature of New 
Jersey on the 22nd of November 1791, incorporating the Society 
for Establishing Useful Manufactures, the plan for this .society 
being drawn up by Alexander Hamilton. As the mo.st suitable 
location for its enterprise the society in the following year 
selected tlie Great Falls of the Passaic River, and named the place 
Paterson, in honour of William Paterson (1745-1806), a member 
of the state Constitutional Convention in 1776, attorney -general 
of New Jersey in 1776-1783, a delegate to the Continental 
Congress in 1780-1781, and to the Constitutional Convention of 

“ The books of the Darien Company were kepi after a new and 
v«jry much improved plan, believed to be an invention of Paterson's 
(Burton's Hist. Scot. viii. 36, note). 
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1787. (where he proposed the famous “New Jersey Plan”), a 
United States Senator in 1789-1790, governor of the state in 
1790-1793, and an associate justice of the United States Supreme 
Court from 1793 until his death. Paterson was incorporated as a 
township in 1831, chartered as a city in 1851 and rechartered 
in 1861. Three great industries — the manufacture of cotton, 
machinery and silk — were established in Paterson almost con- 
temporaneously with their introduction into the United States. 
In 1793 the first cotton yarn was spun at Paterson in a mill run 
by ox -power, and in the next year, when the dams and reservoir 
were completed, Paterson’s first cotton factory began its opera- 
tions. After 1840 the manufacture of machinery and of silk 
gradually supplanted that of cotton goods. Although an attempt 
was made to manufacture machinery in Paterson as early as 1800, 
there was little progress until after 1825. The building of the 
“ Sandusky,” Paterson’s first locomotive, in 1837, marked the 
beginning of a new industry, and before r86o the city was 
supplying locomotives to all parts of the United States and 
to Mexico and South Ameri< a. By 1840 the silk industry had 
obtained a footing, and after this date there was a steady 
advance in the quantity and quality of the product. From 
1872 to i88i inclusive Paterson consumed two-thirds of the 
raw silk imported into the country. 

See L. K. Trumbull, History of Industrial Paterson (Paterson, 
1882). 

PATEY, JANET MONACH (1842-1894), English vocalist, was 
born in London on the ist of May 1842, her maiden name ^ing 
Whytock. She had a fine alto voice, which developed into a 
contralto, and she studied singing under J. Wass, PinsUti and 
Mr.s Sims Reeves. Mis.s VVhytock’s first appearance, as a child, 
was made at Birmingliam, and her first regular engagement was 
in 1865, in the provinces. From 1866, in which year she sang 
at the Worcester festival, and married J ohn Patey, a liass singer, 
she was recognized as one of the leading contraltos; and on the 
retirement of Mme Sainton-Dolby in 1870 Mmc Patey was 
without a rival whether in oratorio or in ballad music. She 
toured in America in 1871, sang in Paris in 1875, and in 
Australia in 1890. She died at Sheffield on the 28th of 
February 1894. 

PATHAN, the name applied throughout India to the Afghans, 
especially to those permanently settled in the country and to 
those dwelling on the borderland. It is apparently derived from 
the Afghan name for their own language, Pushtu or Pukhtu, 
and may be traced back to the Paktues of Herodotus. In 1901 
the total number of Pathans in all India was nearly 3^ millions, 
but the speakers of Pushtu numbered less than 1 i millions. The 
name is frequently, but incorrectly, applied to the Mahommedan 
dynasties that preceded the Moguls at Delhi, and also to the 
style of architecture employed by them; but of these dynasties 
only the Lodis were Afghans. 

The Pathans of the Indian borderland inhabit the mountainous 
country on the Punjab frontier, stretching northwards from a 
line drawn roughly across the southern border of the Dera Ismail 
Khan district. South of this line are the Baluchis. The Pathans 
include all the strongest and most warlike tribes of the North- 
West frontier of India, such as the Afridis, Orakzais, Waziris, 
Mohmands, Swatis and many other clans. Those in the settled 
districts of the North-West Frontier Province (in iqoijnumbered 
883,779, niore than two-fifths of the population. Each of the 
principal divisions is dealt with separately in this work under its 
tribal name. The Pathans are split up into different tribes, each 
tribe into clans, and each clan into sections, so that the nomen- 
clature is often very puzzling. The tribe, clan and section are 
alike distinguished by patronymics formed from the name of the 
common ancestor by the addition of the word zai or khel; zai 
being a corruption of the Pushtu word sor, meaning son, while 
khel is an Arabic word meaning an association or company. 
Both terms are used indifferently for both the larger and smaller 
divisions. Pathans enlist largely in the native army of India; 
and since the frontier risings of 1897 they have been formed 
with increasing frequency into class-regiments and regiments of 
native militia. They make excellent soldiers. The greater part 


of the Pathan country was placed under British political control 
by the Durand agreement made with the Amir of Afghanistan in 
1893. 

PATHOLOGY (from Gr. xt£(?09, suffering), the science dealing 
with the theory or causation of disease. The term by itself is 
usually applied to animal or human pathology, rather than to 
vegetable pathology or Phytopathology (see Plants : Pathology), 

The outstanding feature in the history of pathology during the 
19th century, and more particularly of the latter half of it, was 
the completion of its rescue from the thraldom of abstract 
philosophy, and its elevation to the dignity of one of the natural 
sciences. Our forefathers, if one may venture to criticize them, 
were too impatient. Influenced by the prevailing philosophy 
of the day, they interpreted the phenomena of disease through 
its lights, and endeavoured from time to time to reduce the study 
of pathology to philosophical order when the very elements 
of philosophical order were wanting. The pathology of the 
present day is more modest ; it is content to labour and to wait. 
Whatever its faults may b'^ — and it is for our successors to judge 
of these — there is this to be said in its favour : that it is in nowise 
dogmatic. The eloquence of facts appeals to the scientific mind 
nowadays mucH more than the assertion of crude and unproven 
principles. The complexity and mystery of action inherent 
in living matter have probably been accountable for much of the 
vague philosophy of disease in the past, and have furnished 
one reason at least why pathologj-^ has been so long in asserting 
its independence as a science. This, indeed, holds good of the 
study of biology in general. There are other factors, however, 
which have kept pathology in the background. Its existence 
as a science could never have been ret'ognized so long as the 
subjects of physics, chemistry and biology, in the widest accepta- 
tion of the term, remained unevolved. Pathology, in fact, is 
the child of this ancestry; it begins where they end. 

Progress in the study of pathology has been greatly facilitated 
by the introduction of improved methods of technique. The 
certainty with which tissues can now be fixed in the 
state they were in when living, and the delicacy 
with which they can be stained differentially, have 
been the means of opening up a new world of exploration. 
Experimental pathology has benefited by the use of antiseptic 
surgery in operations upon animals, and by the adoption of 
9xact methods of recording; while the employment of solid 
culture media in bacteriology — the product of Koch’s fertile 
genius — is responsible for a great part of the extraordinary 
development which has taken place in this department of patho- 
logical research. The discoveries made in pathological bacteri- 
ology, indeed, must be held to be among the most brilliant of 
the age. Inaugurated by Pasteur’s early w^ork, progress in this 
subject was first "marked by the discovery of the parasite of 
anthrax and of those organisms productive of fowl-cholera and 
septic disease. Then followed Koch’s great revelation in 1882 of 
the bacillus of tubercle (fig. 23, PI. II.), succeeded by the isolation 
of the organisms of typhoid, cholera, diphtheria, actinomycosis, 
tetanus, &c. 'The knowledge we now possess of the causes of 
immunity from contagious disease has resulted from this study 
of pathological bacteriology : momentous practical issues have 
also follower! upon this study. Amongst these may be mentioned 
the neutralizing of the toxins in cases of diphtheria, tetanus 
and poisonous .snake-bite ; “ serum therapeutics and treatment 
by “ vaccines."’ By means of “ vaccination ” we are enabled to 
induce an active immunity against infection by certain patho- 
genic bacteria. The value of such protective inoculations is 
demonstrated in the treatment against small-pox (Jenner), 
cholera, plague (Haffkine) and typhoid (Wright and Semple). 
Pasteur’s inoculation against hydrophobia is on the same 
principle. “ Vaccines ” are also used as a method of treatment 
during the progress of the disease. Sir A. Wright and others, in 
recent work on opsonins, have shown that, by injecting dead 
cultures of the causal agent into subjects infected with the 
organism, there is produced in the body fluids a substance 
(opsonin) which apparently in favourable conditions unites with 
the livii^r causal bacteria and so sensitizes them that they are 
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readily taken up and destroyed by the phagocytic cells of tissues. 
Before the discovery of the bacillus of tubercle, scrofula and tuber- 
culosis were regarded as two distinct diseases, and it was supposed 
that the scrofulous constitution could be distinguished from the 
tubercular. It was always felt, however, that there was a close 
bond of relationship between them. The fact that the tubercle 
bacillus is to be found in the lesions of both lias set at rest any 
misgiving on the sulijcct, and put beyond dispute the fact that 
so-called scrofulous aifcctions are simply local manifestations of 
tuberculosis. A knowledge of the bacteriology of scrofulous 
affections of bone and joints, .such as caries and gelatinous 
degeneration, has shown that they also are tubercular diseases — 
that is to say, di.seaiies due to the presence locally of the tubercle 
bacillus. a very early period it was held by Virchow that the 
large cheesy masses found in tuberculosis of the lung are to be 
regarded as pneumonic infiltrations of the air-vesicles. Their 
pneumonic nature lias been amply substantiated in later 
times; they arc now regarded simply as evidence of pneumonic 
reaction to the stimulus of tlie tubercle bacillus. The caseous 
necrosis of the implicated mass of lung tissue, and indeed of 
tubercles generally, is held to be, in great measure, the result 
of the necrotic influence of the secretions from tlie bacillus. 
Tubercular pneumonia may thus be looked upon as comparable 
to pneumonia excited by any other specific agent. 

In the “seventies '* of the 19th century feeling ran somewhat 
high over the rival doctrines concerning the origin of pus- 
corpuscles, Cohnheim and his school maintaining that they were 
derived exclusively from the blood, that they were leucocytes 
which had emigrated through the walls of the vessels and escaped 
into the surrounding tissue-spaces, while Strieker and his follow ers, 
although not denying their origin in part from the blood, traced 
them, in considerable proportion, to the fixed elements, .such as 
fibrous tissues and endothelia. Our present-day knowledge 
prompts the adoption of a middle course between the two theories. 
The cells found in an inflamed part are undoubtedly drawn from 
both sources, but while the blood leucocytes have a great 
tendency to become fatty and to die, those cells derived from the 
fixed tissues incline more to organization; the latter are, in fact, 
the source of the cicatrix which follows upon the cessation of 
suppuration (fig. 23, PI. 1 1 ., and figs. 31 and 32, PI. Organ- 
ization and liealing have been keenly inquired into, with results 
which seem to point the lesson that all methods of healing are 
to be regarded as extensions of the natural phenomena of growth. 
Normal cytology, of late, has become a science of itself, and has 
had a direct bearing upon that which is pathological. 

At no time has so much been done to advance our knowledge 
of diseases of the nervous system as during the last thirty years 
of the 19th century. The localization of function in the cerebral 
and in the cerebellar cortex has doubtless been the main cause 
of this pro'^ress, and has proceeded pari passu with an extended 
insighLinto the structure and connexions of the parts concerned. 
The pathology of apha.sia, as worked out by a combination of the 
experimental, the pathological and the anatomical lines of inquiry 
is a favourable example of what has been accomplished. The 
origin, nature, and propagation of neoplasms of all kinds, 
especially of those which are malignant, are engaging much 
attention. Much light has been thrown upon the functions and 
diseases of the blood-forming tissues. The origin of the cor- 
puscles, previously a matter of so much difference of opinion, is 
now pretty fairly set at rest, and has proved the key to the inter- 
pretation of the pathology of many diseases of the blood, such as 
the different forms of anaemia, of leucocythaemia, &c. 

It is largely to researches on the bone marrow that we owe onr 
present knowledge of the origin and the classification of the different 
cellular elements of the blood, Iwth erythrocytes or red corpuscles, 
and the scries of granular leucocytes or white corpuscles. Whatever 
be the ancestral c(;U from which those cells spring, it is in the bone 
marrow that we fintl a differentiation into the various marrow cells 
from which are developed the mature corpuscles that pass from the 
marrow into the blood circulation. The healthy bone marrow 
reacts with remarkable rapidity to the demand for more blood 
cells which may be required by the organism; its reactions and 
variations in disease arc very striking. If the demand be for the 
ted cells owing to loss from haemorrhage or any of the anaemias. 


the fatty marrow is rapidly replaced bv C(illiil.ir elements; this is 
iMinly an active proliferation of the nuclcauU red celii», and gives 
rise to the erythroblasstic type of marrow. If the white cells be 
required, as in local suppurating abscess, general septicaemia, 
acute pneumonia, &c.. there is an active proliferation of the 
myelocytes to form the iKdymorpho-nuclear leucocytes, that 
wc have in this condition a Icucoblastic transformation of the fatty 
marrow. 

The cytology of bone marrow, with the technique of bloo<l 
examination, is of great assistance in the diagnosis of different 
pathological conditions. The deleterious influence of high blood- 
pressure has engageci the attention of physicians and pathologists in 
later ye.ars, and the conclusion arrived at is, that although it may 
arise from accidental causes, such as malcomposition of the blood, 
yet that in many instances it is a hereditary or family delect, and 
IS bound up with the tendency to gout anil cirrhotic degeneration 
of the kidney. The pathology of intra'-cardiac and vascular 
murmum has also been inquired into experimentally, the general 
impression being that these abnormal sounds result, in most cases 
at least, from the production of a sonorous liquid vein. Pneumonia 
of the croupous type has been proved to be, as a rule, a germ disease, 
the nature of the germ varying according to circumstances. The 
structural changes occurring in the bronchi in catarrhal bronchitis 
have also been ascertaineil, and, as in the case of pneumonia, have 
iMsen shown to be frequently excited by the presence of a microphyte. 
The vexed question of the diagnosis of diphtheria is now a thing 
of the past. Quite irrespective of the nature of the anatomical 
lesion, the finding of the diphtheria bacillus on the part affected 
and the inoculability of this upon a suitable fresh soil are the sole 
means by which the diagnosis can be made certain. 

The part played by the thyroid body in the internal economy 
of the organism lias ako received much attention. The gland 
evidently excretes, or at any rate gets rid of, a certain waste product 
of a proteid nature, which otherwise tenets to accumulate in the 
tissues and to excite certain nervous and tissue phenomena. It 
wastes in the disease known as " myxoedema." and the above 
product gathers in the tissues, in that disease, to such an extent 
as to give rise to what has been termed a “ solid oedema.” It is 
questionable if the substance in question is mucoid. The pituitary 
body probably subserves a like purpose. When the pancreas is 
excised in an animal, or when it is destroyed in man by disease, 
grape-sugar appc'ars in the urine. The gland is supposed to secrete 
a ferment, which, being absorbed into the portal circulation, breaks 
up a certain portion at least of the grape-sugar contained in the 
portal blood, and so prevents this overflowing into the circulation 
in general. I'he transplantation of a piece of living pancreas into 
the tissues of an animal, thus rendered artificially diabetic, is said 
to restore it to health. 

Pathological chemistry has been remarkable chiefly for the 
knowledge we have obtained of the nature of bacterial poisons. 
Certain of these are alkaloids, others appear to be albuinoscs. The 
publication of Ehrlich's chemical, or rather physical, theory of 
immunity has thrown much light upon tliis very intricate and 
obscure subject. 

Pathology i.s the science of disease in all its manifestations^ 
whether structural or functional, progressive or regressive. In 
times past it has been the habit to look upon its sphere cottatxnm 
as lying really within that of practical medicine, and with 
human medicine more particularly; as something Bioiotgy. 
tagged on to the treatment of human disease, but unworthy of 
being studied for its own sake as a branch of knowledge. Such a 
view can recommend itself to only the narrowestof minds. A bear- 
ing, and of course an essential bearing on the study of medicine, it 
must always have. A system of medicine reared upon anything 
but a pathological basis would be unworthy of consideration. 
Yet it may well be asked whether this is the final goal to be aimed 
at. Our starting-point in this, as in all departments of biological 
study, must be the biological unit, and it is to the alterations to 
which this is subject, under varying conditions of nutrition and 
stimulation, that the science of pathology must apply itself. 
Man can never be the only object of appeal in this inquiry. The 
human organism is far too complex to enable us to understand 
the true significance of diseased processes. Our range must 
embrace a much wider area — must comprise, in fact, all living 
matter — if we are ever to arrive at a scientific conception of what 
disease really means. Hence not only must the study of our sub- 
ject include the diseases peculiar to man and the higher animals, 
but those of the lowest forms of animal life, and of plant life, must 
be held equally worthy of attention. Modern research seems to 
show that living protoplasm, wherever it exists, is subject to 
certain laws and manifests itself by certain phenomena, and that 
there is no liard and fast line between what prevails in the ]bwp 
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kingdoms. So it is with the diseased conditions to which it is a 
prey ; there is a wonderful community of design, if the term may 
be used in such a sense, between the diseases of animals and 
plants, which becomes singularly striking and instructive the 
more they are inquired into. Utilitarian, or perhaps rather 
practical, considerations have very little to do with the subject 
from a scientific point of view — no more so than the science of 
chemistry has to do with the art of the manufacturing chemist. 
The practical bearings of a science, it will be granted, are simply, 
is it were, the summation of its facts, with the legitimate con- 
clusions from them, the natural application of the data ascer- 
tained, and have not necessarily any direct relationship to its 
pursuit. It is when studied on these lines that pathology finds 
its proper place as a department of biology. Disease as an entity 
— ^as something to which all living matter is subject — ^is what the 
pathologist has to recognize and to investigate, and the practical 
application of the knowledge thus acquired follows as a natural 
consequence. 

Since pathology is the science of disease, we are met at the 
very threshold by the question : What is disease ? This may 
Hemtth best be answered by defining what we understand by 

•ad health. What do we mean when we talk of a healthy 

oiMemaa. organism ? Our ideas upon the subject are purely 
arbitrary, and depend upon our everyday experience. Health is 
simply that condition of structure and function which, on examina- 
tion of a sufficient number of examples, we find to be commonest. 
The term, in fact, has the same significance as “ the normal.” 
Disease we may define, accordingly, as any departure from the 
normal standard of structure or function of a tissue or organ. If, 
for instance, we find that instead of the natural number of Mal- 
pighian bodies in the kidney there are only half that number, 
then we are entitled to say that this defect represents disease of 
structure; and if we find that the organ is excreting a new 
substance, siu'h a.s albumen, we can affirm logically that its 
function is abnormal. Once grant the above dcfmition of 
disease, and even the most trivial aberrations from the normal 
must be regarded as diseased conditions, quite irrespective of 
whether, when structural, they interfere with the function of the 
part or not. Thus an alwrtive supernumerary finger may not 
cause much, if any, inconvenience to the possessor, but neverthe- 
less it must be regarded as a type of disease, which, trivial as it 
may appear, has a profound meaning in phylogeny and ontogeny. 

Classification.-~¥rom the foregoing it will be gathered that 
the problems in pathology are many-sided and require to be 
attacked from all points of vantage; and the subject falls 
naturally into certain great divisions, the chief of which are the 
following : — 

I. Morbid anatomy. 

(a) Naked-eye or macroscopic. 

{b) Morbid histology or microscopic^ 

II. Pathological physiology. 

III. Pathogenesis. 

IV. Aetiology. 

V. Pathological chemistry. 

The term “ pathogenesis ” has reference to the generation and 
development of disease, and tliat of *' aetiology,” in its present 
bearing, has to tlo with its causes. The use of the term ” i>atho- 
logical physiology " may at first appear strange, for if wc define 
physiology as the sum of the normal functions of the body or 
organism, it may be hard to .see how there can be a phy.siology 
which is pathological. The difficulty, however, is more apparent 
than real, and in this sense, tluit if wc start wi^ a diseased organ 
as our subject of inquiry, we can quite properly, and without 
committing a solecism, treat of the functions of that organ in terms 
of its diseased state. 

Influences Working for Evil upon the Organism 

(i) Mednutrition. — When the blood supply is entirely cut off 
from a tissue the tissue dies, and in the act of dying, or after- 
wards, it suffers certain alterations dependent upon its sur- 
roundings. Thus, when the circulation to an external part is 
olMtructed completely, as in the case of a limb where the main 
■artery has been occluded and where the anastomatic communi- 


! cations have not sufficed to continue the supply of blood, the part 
becomes gangrenous (fig. 24, FI. II.) ; that is to say, it dies and falls 
a prey to the organisms which excite putrefaction, just as would 
happen to any other dead animal tissue were it unconnected 
with the body. Fermentative changes arc set up in it, character- 
ized by the evolution of gas and the formation of products of 
suboxidation, some of which, being volatile, account for the 
characteristic odour. In the formation of these the tissues 
break down, and in course of time lose their characteristic 
histological features. The blood suffers first; its pigment is 
dissolved out and soaks into the surroundings, imparting 
to them the pink hue so diagnostic of commencing gangrene. 
Muscle and white fibrous tissue follow next in order, while 
elastic tissue and bone are the last to show signs of dis- 
integration. The oil separates from the fat-cells and is found 
lying free, while the sulphuretted hydrogen evolved as one of the 
products of putrefaction reacts upon the iron of the blood and 
throws down a precipitate of sulphide of iron, which in course 
of time imparts to the limb a range of colour commencing in 
green and terminating in black. 

The temperature at which the limb is kept, no doubt, favours 
and hastens the natural process of destruction, so that putre- 
faction shows itself sooner than would be the case with a dead 
tissue removed from the body and kept at a low^er temperature. 
Nevertheless, gangrene is nothing more or less than the putre- 
factive fermentation of an animal tissue still attached to the body. 
If the amount of liquid contained in the tissue be small in quantity 
the part mummifies, giving rise to what is known as “ dry 
gangrene.” If the dead part be protected from the ingress of 
putrefactive organisms, however, it separates from that which is 
living without the ordinary evidences of gangrene, and is then 
known as an “ aseptic slough.” Should the portion of tissue 
deprived of its circulation be contained in an internal organ, as is 
so often the case where the obstruction in the artery is due to 
embolism, it becomes converted into what is known asian 
“ infarction.” These infarcts are most commpn in organs 
provided with a terminal circulation, such as prevails in the 
kidney and spleen. The terminal branches of the arteries 
supplying these organs are usually described as not anastomosing 
but many, if not all, of Cohnheim’s end-arteries have minute 
collateral channels; which, however, are usually insufficient to 
completely compensate for the bloi:king that may occur in tliese 
arteries, therefore, when one of them is obstructed, the area 
irrigated by it dies from malnutrition. Being protected from 
the ravages of the organisms which induce putrefaction, however, 
it does not become gangrenous; it is only where the obstructing 
agent contains these organisms that a gangrenous slough follows, 
or, in the case of the contaminating organisms being of a suppur- 
ative variety, ends in the formation of a so-called ” pyaemic 
abscess,” followed by rapid dissolution of the dead tissue (fig. 
24, PI. II.). In ordinary circumstances, where the artery is ob- 
structed by an agent free from such organismal contamination, 
the part bc«;ome.s first red. This is due to intense engorgement 
of the vessels brought about through these minute existing 
collateral channels and results in a peripheral congested zone 
round the infarct. There may be haemorrhage from these 
vessels into the tissues. This collateral supply not being suffi- 
cient to keep up the proper flow of blood through the part the 
veins tend to become thrombosed, thus increasing the engorge- 
ment. The central part of the obstructed area very soon under- 
goes degenerative changes, and rapidly becomes decolourized. 
This necrosed area forms the pale infarct. Absorption of this 
infarcted zone is carried on by means of leucocytes and other 
phagocytic, cells, and by new blood-vessels. If absorption be not 
complete the mass undergoes caseation and becomes surrounded 
by a c.apsule of fibrous tissue — being sharply cut off from the 
healthy tissue. 

^^'^lere the malnutrition is the effect of poorness in the quality 
of the blood, the results are of course more widespread. The 
muscles suffer at an early period : they fall off in bulk, and later 
suffer from fatty degeneration, the heart being probably the first 
muscle to give way. Indeed, all tissues when under-nourished. 
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either locally as the result of an ischaemia, or generally as from 
some impairment of the blood, such as that prevailing in perni- 
cious anaemia, tend to suffer from fatty degeneration ; and at first 
sight it seems somewhat remarkable that under-nourished tissues 
should develop fat in their substance (figs. 26 and 27, PI. II.). 
The fatty matter, however, it must be borne in mind, is the 
expression of dissimilation of the actual .substance of the proteids 
of the tissues, not of the splitting up of proteids or other carbona- 
ceous nourishment supplied to them. 

A part deprived of its natural nerve-supply sooner or later 
suffers from the elfcets of malnutrition. When the trigeminus 
nerve is divided (Majendie) , or ivlicn its root is compressed injuri- 
ously. say by a tubercular tumour, the cornea begins to show 
points of ulceration, which, increasing in area, may bring about 
total disintegration of the eyeball. The earliest interpretation put 
upon this experiment was that the trophic influence of the nerve 
having been withdrawn, the tissue failed to nourish itself, and that 
degeneration ensued as a consequence. The subsequent expenmonts 
of Snellen, ScnfflclK-n, and. more lately, of Turner, seem to show 
that if the eyeball be protected from the impingement of foreign 
particle.*!, an accident to which it is liable owing to its state of 
anaesthesia, the ulceration may be warded oft indehnitcly. If 
the eyeball be kept perfectly clean and no organism be admitted 
from the outside then ulceration will not follow. If, on the other 
hand, any pathogenic organisms be present the results are di.sa.strous 
because the tissue, deprived ot its nervous trophic supply, has 
greatly lessened resistance. The beil-son-s which follow paralysis 
of the limbs are often (juoted as proof of the direct trophic action 
of the nerve-supply upon the tissues, yet even here the evidence is 
somewhat contradictoiy, Still, there are facts which, for want of 
a better explanation, we arc almost bound to conclude arc to lx; 
accounted tor on the direct nerve-control theory. The common 
variety of bed sore is the r<?sult of continuous pressure on and 
irritation of the skin, tin* vitality and resisting power of which are 
lowered by a lesion of the cord' cutting ofi the trophic supply to 
the skin affected. 'I’hc acute bed-sore is, in some cases, a true 
trophic lesion occurring, as it may, on jiarts not subjected to con- 
tinuous pressure or irritation. Trophic disturbance in the nutrition 
of the skin may be so great that a slight degree of external pre.ssurc 
or irritation is suffieieiit to excite even a gangrenous inflammation. 
Again, a fractured Ixmc in a paralysed limb often fails to unite, 
while another in the oiqKisite sound limb unites reailily, and an 
ulcerated surface on a paralysed limb shows little healing reaction. 
A salivarj' gland degenerates when its nerve-supply is cut off; and 
the nerv'es leading up to the symmetrical sloughs in Raynaud’s 
disease have been found in an advanced state of degeneration 
{Affleck and Wigiesworth). It is just a question, however, whether, 
even in in.stanccs such as these, the nutritional failure may not be 
explained upon the assumption of withdrawal of the local vasomotor 
control. There seems to be little doubt, notwithstanding, tliat 
one of the chief functions of the nerve cell is that of the propagation 
of a trophic influence along its axon. When a nerve-trunk is 
aepurated from its central connexion, the di.stal portion falls into 
a state of fatty degeneration (Wallerian or secondary degeneration). 
That special trophic nerves, however, exist throughout the body, 
seems to be a myth. It is much more, likely, as Verworn alleges, 
that the nerves which influence the charactcn-stic function of any 
tis.suc regulate thereby the metabolism of the cells in question — in 
other word-s, that e.vcry nerve serves as a trophic nerve for the 
tissues it supplic.s. It is a significant fact that neoplasms contain 
very few nerve-fibres, even although growing luxuriantly, and 
there is a doubt whether the few twigs contained in them may not 
merely have been dragged into their midst as the tumour mass 
expanded (Young). 

Overwork. — ^I’he effect of overwork upon an organ or tissue 
varies in accordance with (a) the particular organ or tissue 
concerned, {b) the amount of nourishment conveyed to it, and 
(c) the power of assimilation po.s.ses.sed by its cells, in the case 
of muscle, if the availalile nourishment be sufficient, and if the 
power of assimilation of the muscle cells remain unimpaired, its 
bulk increases, that is to say , it liecomes hypertrophied. 

It may tie advisable to define exactly what is meant by 
“ hypertrophy,” as the term is often u.sed in a loose and insignifi- 
cant sense. Mere enlargement of an organ does not imply that 
it is in a state of hypertrophy, for some of the largest organs met 
with in morbid anatomy are in a condition of extreme atrophy. 
Some organs are .subject to enlargement from deposition within 
them of a foreign substance (amyloid, fat, &c.). This, it need 
hardly be said, has nothing to do with hypertrophy, 'I’he term 
hypertrophy is used when the individual tissue elements become 
bigger to meet the demands of greater functional activity; hyper- 
plasia, if there is an increase in the number of these elements; 


and pseudo-hypertrophy, when the specific tissue element is 
largely replaced by another tissue. 

'i here are conditions in which we have an abnormal increase 
in the tissue elements but which strictly should not be defined 
as hypertrophies, such as new-growths, abnorm 1 enlargements 
of bones and organs due to syphilis, tuberculosis, osteitis 
deformans, acromegaly, myxoedema, &c. The enormously long 
teeth sometimes found in rodents also are not due to hypertrophy, 
as they arc normally endowed with rapid growth to compensate 
for the constant and rapid attrition which takes place from the 
opposed teeth. Should one of these teeth be destroyed the 
opposed one loses its natural means of attrition and becomes 
a remarkable, curved tusk-like elongation. The nails of the 
fingers, or the hair of the scalp may grow to an enormous length 
if not trimmed. 

True hypertrophy is commonly found in the hollow muscular 
organs such as the heart, bladder and alimentary canal. As any 
obstruction to the outflow of the contents throws an increased 
amount of work on the walls, in order to overcome the resistance, 
the intermittent strain, acting on the muscle cells, stimulates 
them to enlarge and proliferate, fig, 28, PI. II., and gives rise to 
adaptive hypertrophy. Should there be much loss of tissue of an 
organ, the cells of the remaining part will enlarge and undergo 
an active proliferation (hyperplasia) so that it may be made up to 
the original amount. Or again, in the case of paired organs, if 
one be removed by operation, or destroyed by disease, the other 
at once undertakes to carry on the functions of both. To do so a 
general enlargement takes place until it may reach the size and 
w'eight equal to the original pair. This is known as compensatory 
hypertrophy. 

Examples of physiological hypertrophy are foimil in the ovaries, 
uterus and mammary glands, where there is an increased functional 
activity required at the period of gestation. Local hypertrophy 
may also be due to stimulation resulting from friction or intermittent 
pres.surc, as one may sec in tlic thickenings on the skin of the artisan’s 
hands. The extreme tlcvelopment of the muscles in the weight- 
lifting athlete and m the arm of the blacksinilh i.s the re.suU of 
increased functional activity with a corresponding increase in the 
vascular supply; this exercise may produce an over-development 
so excessive as to be classed as abnormal. 

In atrophy wc have a series of retrograde processes in orgaas 
and tissue-s, which are usually characterized by a progressive 
diminution in size which may even end in their complete dis- 
appearance (fig. 29, PI. II.). This wasting may he general or 
local — continuously from the embryonic period there is this 
natural process of displacement and decay of tissues going on in 
the growing organism. The functions of the thymus gland begin 
to cease after the second year from birth. The gland then 
slowly shrinks and undergoes ab.sorption. J*rom atrophy of 
their roots, caused by the pressure of the growing permanent 
teeth, the “ milk teeth ” in children become loose and are cast off. 
The ovaries show atrophic changes after the menopause. In old 
age there is a natural wearing out of the elements of the various 
tissues. I’heir physiological activities gradually fail owing to the 
constructive processes having become so exhausted from long 
u.se that the destructive ones arc able to overtake them. As the 
cell fails and shrinks, so docs it become more and more unable to 
make good the waste due to metabolism. This physiological 
wa.sting is termed senile atrophy. 

General atrophy or emaciation is brought about by the tissues 
being entirely or partially deprived of nutriment, as in starvation, 
or in malignant, tubercular, and other diseases of the alimentary 
system which interfere with the proper ingestion, digestion or 
ahso^tion of food material. The toxic actions produced in 
continued fevers, in certain chronic diseases, and by intestinal 
parasites largely aid in producing degeneration, emaciation and 
atrophy. 

Atrophy may follow primary arrest of function — disuse 
atrophy. The loss of an eye will be followed by atrophy of the 
optic nerve; the tissues in a stump of an amputated limb show 
atrophic changes; a paralysed limb from long disuse sliows muf h 
wasting; and one finds at great depths of the sea fishes and 
marine animals, which have almost completely lost the organs 
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of sight, having been cut off for long ages from the stimuli 
(light) essential ior these organs, and so brought into an atrophic 
condition from disuse. 

Atrophy may also follow from overwork. Increased work 
thrown on to a tissue may produce hypertrophy, but, if this 
excessive function be kept up, atrophy will follow; even the 
blacksmith’s arm breaks down owing to the hypertrophic muscle 
fibres becoming markedly atrophied. 

From these causes a certain shrinkage is liable to occur, more 
evident in some parts of the body than in others. Thus the brain 
falls ofi in bulk, and the muscles become attenuated, and in no 
muscle is this more notable than in the case of the heart. A 
tendency to pigmentation also develops in certain tissues of the 
body, such as the nerve and muscle cells. As a result of these 
various degenerations the functions of the body deteriorate, the 
faculties become blunted, and the muscular energy of the body is 
below what it was in earlier life, while the secreting glands in certain 
instances become functionally obsolescent. 

Continuous Over~ptessure. —The tissues of an animal or plant 
are all under a certain pressure, caused, in the one case, by the 
expulsive action of the heart and the restraint of the skin and 
other clastic tissues, and, in the other case, by the force of the 
rising sap and the restraint of the periderm or bark. Under this 
normal amount of pressure they can live and grow. But when- 
ever, from any cause, the degree of pressure which they are 
naturally intended to withstand is surpassed, they fail to nourish 
themselves, become granular, die, and, falling to pieces, are 
absorbed. 

Deleterious Surroundings. — 'Wert can be little doubt that all 
unnatural and artificial modes of life tend to deterioration of the 
pow'ers of resistance of the organism to disease. We see it 
exemplified in plant life in circumstances which arc unnatural 
to the life of the plant, and the prevalence of certain constitu- 
tional tendencies among the inhabitants of crowded cities bears 
evidence to the same law. 

Man, like other animals, was naturally intended to lead an out- 
door life. He was originally a hunter and a tiller of the ground, 
breathing a pure alrao.sphL'rc, living on a frugal diet, and exer- 
cising his muscles. Wlicnevcr these condition.^ arc infringed his 
powers of resistance to <liscasc arc lessened, and certain tendencies 
fiegin to show themselves, which are generally termed constitutional. 
Thus the liability to tubercular infection is far commoner in the 
midst of a dcpravcsl population than in one fulfilling the primary 
laws of nature; rickets is a tlisca.se of great cities rather than of 
rural districts; and syphilis is more disastrous and prolractcxi in 
its cour.se in the depravetl in health than in the robust. Cattle 
kept within-doors are in a large propirtion of cases tubercular, while 
those leading an outdoor life are much less liable to infection. 
The improvement which has taken place in the general health of 
the inhabitants of cities during recent years, concurrent with 
hygienic legislation, is ample proof of the above as.sertion3. The 
diminution in the number of deaths from tuberculosis during the 
last forty to fifty years of the igth century of itself points in this 
direction. Every living organism, animal and vegetable, tends 
to maintain a normal state of health; it is when the natural laws 
of health are violated that the liability to disease begins to assert 
itself. If, in these circumstances, the foo<l supply be also insufli- 
cient, the combination of influences is sure, in course of time, to 
bring about a physical deterioration of the race. Certain avocations 
have a direct and immediate influence in causing diseased states 
of body. Thu.s workers in lead suffer from the effects of this sub- 
stance as a poison, those who work in phosphorus are liable to 
necrosis of bone and fatty degeneration of the blood-vessels and 
organs, and the many occupations in which dust is inhaled (coal- 
mining, stone-dressing, steel-polishing, &c. ; fig. 30, PI. III.) are 
fraught with the greatest danger, owing to the destructive influence 
exerted upon the lungs by the inhaled particles. Among the most 
dangerous of the last class (the pneumokonioses) is perhaps that 
in which the dust particles take the form of finely divided freestone, 
as in stone-dressing and the dry-polishing on the grindstone of steel. 
The particle.s in this case set up a form of fibrosis of the lung, which, 
cither of itself or by rendering tlie organ liable to tubercular infection, 
is extremely fatal. The abuse of alcohol may also be mentioned 
here as a factor in the production of disease. 

Parasitism . — Of all external agents acting for evil, however, 
probably vegetable and animal micro-organisms with a patho- 
genic bent are most to be feared. When we consider that 
tuberculosis, diphtheria, cholera, tetanus, typhoid fever, anthrax, 
malaria and a host of other contagious diseases have each been 
proved to be of parasitical origin, an idea may bje conveyed of the 


range of the subject. The living organism may be regarded as 
constantly engaged in a warfare with these silent and apparently 
insignificant messengers of destruction and death, with the 
result that too often the battle ends in favour of the attacking 
enemy. 

Heredity . — ^The tendencies to disease are in great part heredi- 
tary. They probably express a variation which may have 
occurred in a far-back ancestor, or in one more recent, and 
render the individual vulnerable to the attacks of parasitic fungi, 
or, it may be, become manifest as errors of metabolism. TTie 
psychopathic, the tubercular, the rickety, and the gouty consti- 
tution may all be transmitted through a line of ascendants, and 
only require the necessary exciting agents to rentier them 
apparent. A distinction must be drawn between the above 
and diseases, like syphilis and small-pox, in which the contagion 
of, not the tendency to, the disease is transmitted directly to the 
foetus in utero. (See Heredity.) 

The Cellular Doctrine in Pathology 

The cellular pathology is the pathology of to-day; indeed, 
protoplasm — its vital characteristics under abnormal influences 
and its decay — will be regarded most likely as the basis of patho- 
logy in all time. According to our present knowledge of physio- 
logical and pathological processes, we must regard the cell as 
the ultimate biological unit — a unit of structure and a unit of 
function; this was first put forward by Schleiden in 1838, and by 
Schwann in 1839, but we owe to Virchow the full recognition 
of the fundamental importance of the living cell in all the 
processes of life, whether in health or disease. When Virchow 
wrote, in 1850, “every animal pre.sents itself as a sum of vital 
unities, every one of which manifests all the characteristics of 
life,” he expressed a doctrine whose sway since then has prac- 
tically been uninterrupted. The somatic cells represent com- 
munities or republics, as it were, which we name organs and 
tissues, but each cell possesses a certain autonomy and inde- 
pendence of action, and exhibits phenomena which arc indicative 
of vitality. 

Still, it must be borne in mind that this alleged autonomy of 
action is said to be founded upon an erroneous supposition, on 
the supposition that each cell is structurally, and it may be 
said functionally, separated from those in its neighbourhood. 
It is well know'n that in the vegetable kingdom the protoplasm 
of one cell frequently overflows into that of cells adjacent — that 
there is, as it were, a continuous network of protoplasm (idio- 
plasm of Nageli) prevailing throughout vegetable tissues, rather 
than an aggregation of isolated units. The same inter-communi- 
cation prevails between adjacent cells in some animal tissues, 
and more particularly in those which are pathological, as in the 
case of the epithelial cells of cancer. Assuming, with Sedgwick 
and others, this amassed and bound condition of the tissues to be 
true, it would be necessary to reject the cell-doctrine in patholog}' 
altogether, and to regard the living basis of the organism as a 
continuous substance whose parts are incapable of living inde- 
pendently of the whole. Until, however, further evidence is 
forthcoming in support of this syncytial theory of structure, it 
would be unwise to regard it as established sufficiently to consti- 
tute a serviceable working hypothesis ; hence, for the time being, 
we must accept the assertion that the cell represents the ultimate 
tissue-unit. Our present day definition of a cell is a minute 
portion of living organized substance or protoplasm. 

The cells met with in morbid parts which are in a state of activ-e 
vitality arc built up of the same components as those ^ 

found in normal tissues (PI. I.).' Thus they are pro- omthotwieml 
vided with a nucleus which is the centre of cell activity; ^ 

l)oth of the reproductive and chemical (metabolic) pro- 
cesses which occur in the cell protoplasm. The executive centre 

» DESCRIPTION OF PLATE I. 

Series of Figures illustrative of Irregular Division of Cells. 

Figs. X to 6 are from ike epithelial cells of a cancer of the mamma. 

(After Galeotti.) 

„ 7 to 21 are from a sarcoma. (After TrambusH.) 

Fig. I. — Resting epithelial cell. 
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varioH in sluyf, Lut is usually round or oval, and is sharply defined 
by a nucU;.i.r jucrubrajxc from tho cytoplasm in which it lies. The 
nucleus in its vegetative stage shows a fine network throughout 
containing in the meshes the so-called nuclear-sap; attached to the 
Tmtworkfare the chrumosomus, in the form of small irregular masses, 
which have a strong affinity for the " basic dyes." £mt)cddcd 
in the nucleu.s arc one or more nucleoli (plasmosomes) having an 
affinity for the. " acid dyes," 'fhe nucleolus snows an unstainable 
])oint at the centre known as the endouucleolua or nucleoluolus- 
( Auer bach). 

The cell body, or cytoplasra, is api>arently composo<l of a fine 
reticulum or network, containing uilhin the meshes a soft viscid, 
transparent substance, the cell-sap, or hyaloplasm, which is probably 
a nutrient material to the living cell. Within the cytoplasm are 
found manifestations of functional activity, in. the form of diges- 
tive vacuoles, granules, fat, glycogen, pigment, and foreign bodies. 
Usually the cytoplasm shows a marked affinity for the acid stains, 
but the iliffcreut bodies found iu the cell may show great variation 
in their staining rcacti-ins. 

The centrosomes which play so important a part in cell division 
may Ixj found either lying within or at one side of the nucleus in the 
vegetative condition of the cell. Centrosomes may be single, but 
usually tw’o are lying clo-sci togetlicr in the attraction-sphere. When 
mitosis is about to take place, they separate from one another and 
pass to the poles of the nucIou.s, forimng the achromatic spindle. 
After the division and cleavage of the cliromosoraos of the original 
nucleus Imvc taken place they pass from the equator to the polos 
of the spindle, rearranging themselves close to the separated centro- 
.somes to form daughter nuclei. 

The cytoplasm of the cell now undergoes division in a line between 
the two daughter nuclei. Wlwn complete separation has taken place, 
we liavc t'vo dauglitcr cells formed from the original, each being a 
perfect cell-unit. Some pathological cells, such as the giant-cells 
of tumours, of bone, andf tho-so of tubercle, arc polynuclcated ; in 
some instances they may contain as many a.s thirty or more nuclei. 
The only evidence we have in pathology of living structures in which 
apparently a difierontiation into cell-body and nucleus does not 
exist, is in the case of bacteria, but then there comes the question 
whether they may not possess chromatin distributed through their 
sulistance, in the form of mctachromalic points, as is the case in 
some infusoria (Trachelocerca. Gruber). 

Although the methods of cell-division prevailing in normal 
structures are maintained generally in those which arc pathological, 
yet certain modifications of these methods are more noticeable 
in the latter than in the former. Thus in the neoplasmata direct 
cell-division is more the rule than in healthy parts. In actively 
growing neoplasmata, cortainly, the indirect method prevaifa 
largely, but seems to go on side by side with the direct. 

A curiou.s and interesting modification of the indirect method, 
known as " asymmetrical division." occurs frequently in cpithelio-- 
mata, sarcomata, &c. (Hansemann). It consists in an unequal 
number of chrumosome.s {lassing over to each of the daughter nuclei, 
so that one may become hypochromatic, the other hypcrchromat ic. 
When this happens the resulting cleavage of the cytoplasm and 
nucleus is also unequal. Several explanations have been given of 


Fig. 2. — Asymmetrical dlaslcr. 

„ 3.~-l'np«lar division in wliich the splitting of the loops has 
commenced. 

„ 4. — Tetrapolar karyokinesis. 

„ 5.— Another form of tetrapolar division. 

„ fj. — Cell in a .stale of dcgcneralion and rhromatoly.sis ; the large 
roiinde<l lx)dy in the cell is a cancer parasite. 

„ 7'.— lAjlynucloatod cell with nuclin of normal siw arising from 
multiple karyukipetic division. 

„ 8, — Figmentecl cell with resting nucleus. The attraction-sphere 
and centro-some lie in the cytoplasma in the neighoour- 
hood of the nucleus. 

,, 9.^H3qxjrtropliic nucleolus. 

10. — Large ceu with a single nucleus; nucleoli in a state of 
cli-.^encration. 

„ II.—- Miiltiniicleatcd giant-ccIl, the nuclei small and produced 
amitotically. 

„ 12. — Karyokinctic figure, the one centrosome much larger than 
the odicr. 

„ 13- — Cell in process of karyokinctic division with rcicnlion of the 
nucloolu-s during the <livision. 

., 14. — Division of the nucleolus and formation of nuclear plate. 

The nucleolus is.elongaled, and its longest measurement 
lies in the <lirection of the equatorial plane of the nucleus. 

.. 15. — Division of the nucleolus by elongation, construction, and 
ecpiilatcral division of the niiclcu.s. 

„ 16. — Division- of the nucleolus without any evidence of division of 
the miclcua. 

17. — ^Nucleus with many nucicoji. 

„ 18 . — Ditocl division of niielens. 

„ 19. — ^Afultiple direct division of the nucleus. 

„ 20. — Nail-like nucleolus.- 

.. 21. — Fragmentation of the nudeuii. ■ 


the meaning of these irregularly chromatic cells, but that which 
most lends itself to the facts of the case seems to be that they 
represent a condition of abnormal karyorhexis. 

In many pathological celfe undergoing indirect segmentation, 
centrosomes appear to be absent, or at any rate do not manifest 
tiicmsdvos at the poles of the achromatic spindle. Wlien they are 
present, that at one end of the spindle may be unusually large, the 
other of natural size, and they may vary in sha^ie. In pathological 
cell-division it happens occasionally that the segmentation of the 
cytoplasm is delayed beyond that of the milutic network. The 
dau^ter nuclei may have arrived at the anaphase stage, and have 
even gone the length of forming a nuclear membrane, without an 
equatorial tleprcs.*!ion having shown itself in the cell-lxidy. Some- 
times the equatorial depression fails entirely, and the separation, as 
in some vegetable cells, takes place through the construction of a 
cell-plate. Intranuclear plexuses are not usually found in giant- 
cells, but have been described in the giant-cells of sarcomata by 
Klebs and Hansemann, and in those of tubercle by Haumgarten. 
Some of the nuclei within mullinucleatcd cells may occasionally 
be engaged in mitotic division, the others being in the resting 
.state. 

In the earlier accepted notion of direct segmentation, usually 
known jw the schema of Rcmak, division was described as com- 
mencing in the nucleolus, as thereafter spreading to the nucleus, 
and as ultimately implicating the cell-substance, Irambusli, 
curiously, finds confirmatory evidence of tliis in the division of 
cells in sarcoma. Contrary, however, to the experience of other-s, 
he lias never found that the attraction-spheres play an important 
p.art in direct cell-division, or, indeefl, that they exert any influence 
whatever upon the mechanism of the process. Where pigment wax 
present within the cells (sarcoma), the at traction-sjihcrcs were 
represented by quite clear unpigmciited areas, sometimes with a 
centrosome in thenr midst. 


Repair of Injuries 

In the process of inflammation wc have a series of reactions 
on the part of the tissues, and fluids of the body, to counteract 
the ill effects of irritation or injury, to get rid of the catise, and 
to repair its results. Jnjury and loss of tissue arc usually 
followed by repair, and both the destructive and reparative 
changes are, a 6 a nile, classified under the term inflammation. 
The irritants may he bact(;ria and their toxins, or they may be 
mechanical, chemical or thermic. 

We do not now concur with the old view that inflammation 
was essentially an injurious process; rather do we look upon it 
as beneficial to the organism. In the various reactions of the 
tissues against the exciting cause of the injury we see a striking 
example of a beautifully organized plan of attack and defence on 
the part of the organism. 

In some of the infective conditions the conflict fortifies the 
organism against future attacks of the same nature, as for example 
in the immunity following many of the acute infective diseases. 
This acquired immunity is brought about by the development 
of a protective body as a result of the stniggle of the cells and 
fluids of the body with the invading bacteria and their toxins. 
Tliis resistance may be more or lc.s.s permanent. If the inva- 
sion is due to a pus-producing micro-organism which settles in 
some local part of the body, the result is an abscess (fig. 21;, 
PI II.). 

A One can easily demonstratoall the actions and reactions 
wliich take place in this form of acute inflammation. In such a 
conflict one can soo the presence of these minute but dangerous 
foes in the timues. At once. they proceed to make good their hold 
on the position they have secured by secreting and throwing out 
toxins which cause more or less injury to the tis.sucs in their 
immediate neighbourhood. These miero-organisma having found 
in the tis.sucs everything favourable for their needs, rapidly multiply 
and very soon produce serious results. At this point one’s attention 
is focused on the wonderful reactions possessed by the healthy 
tissues to combat those evil influences. 

In a very short period — ^^vithin throe or four hours after infection — 
there appears to have been a message conveyetl to the dcfencUas of the 
Imdy both as- to the point of att.ack and the nature of the invasion. 
There is thus brought into play a series of processes on the port 
of the tiiisug^i — the vascular milammatory changes — which is really 
the first move to neutralize the malign effects, we find at this early 
stage oedema .of tlis part. 1'his is an increased exudation of fluid 
from thi® engflrpad, bkxxl-vesscls which not only dilutes the toxin.s, 
but is supposed to contain substances which in .some way act on the.se 
living nucro-organism.s and render them a more easy prey to the 
twl^orpho-nuclcar leucocytes (fig. 23, PI. IT,)-^cllstliat are motile 
and extremely plilgocytic to those baoteria. At this stage the 
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rapidity of the blood circulation has become greatly diminished. 
The polymorpho-nuclear leucocytes are seen in great numbers in 
the blood-vessels. 

In health these cells, belonging to our first army of defenders, are 
found continually circulating in the blood stream in fairly large 
numbers; they are ever ready to rush to the point of attack, where 
they at once leave the blood stream by passing through the vessel 
walls— emigration— into the tissues of the danger aone. There 
they show marked phagocytosis, attacking and taking up into their 
interior and destroying the micro-organisms in large numbers. 
At the same time large numbers of these cells perish in the struggle, 
but even the death of these cells is of value to the body, as in the 
process of breaking clown there are set free ferments which not 
only act dctrimcnlally to the bacteria, but also may stimulate the 
bringing forward of another form of cell defenders — the mononuclear 
leuccxjytc. 

To replace this cellular destruction there has been a demand 
for reinforcements on the homo centres of the polymorpho-nuclear 
leucocytes — the bom; marrow. This call is immediately answered 
by an active proliferation and steady maturing of the myelocytes 
in the marrow to form the polymorpho-nuclear leucoc)rtes. These 
then pass into the blood stream in ve^ large numbers, and appear 
to be specially attracted to the point of injury by a positive 
chemiotactic action. This phenc>mcnon, called chemiotaxis, has been 
studied by .several investigators. Leber experimented with several 
chemical compounds to find what reaction they hiid on these cells; 
by using fine glass tubes sealed at the outer end and containing 
.i' chemical substance, and by introducing the open end into the 
blood-vessels he found that the Icudocytes were attracterl- — positive 
chcmiota-\is — by the various compounds of mercury, copper, 
turpentin, .T.nd otlier substanoes. That quinine, cliloromrm, 
jdycerin, alcohol, with others, had no attractive influence on them — • 
negative chemiotaxi.s. it wa.s also found that a weak solution 
may have a marked iiosilive attraction whilst a strong solution 
of the same substance will have the opposite effect. It has been 
provefl that the pyo-genic liacterial toxins, if not too concentrated, 
will attract tlic polymorpho-nuclear leucocytes, but if concentrated, 
may have a repelling influence. 

Then wo have the property of adaptation, in which the negative 
reaction may be changed into a positive; a given toxin may at first 
repel the cell, but by a gradual proc<:s.s the cell becomes accustomed 
to .such a toxin and will move towards it. 

On reaching the vicuiity they leave the blood stream and join 
in the warfare — many performing their function of phagocytosis {q.v.), 
others falling victims to the toxins. The tissues of the part become 
disorganixed or destroyed, and their place is taken by the mass 
of warring cellular (dements now recognised as pus. 

As soon as the fluids and the polymorpho-nuclear leucocytes have 
succeeded in diminishing the virulence of the micro-organism, the 
second lint* of defenders — the large mononuedaar leucocytes (fig. 23, 
PI. IT.) make their appearance at the field of battle in cver-incrcasing 
numbers, 'rheso are amoeboid cells and are extremely phagticytic, 
their power of digestion bfjiug greatly developed. Their principal 
function is to bring about the semoval of foreign, dead o» degener- 
ating material. This they take up into their protoplasm, where it 
is rapidly digested by being acted on by some intracelluhar digestive 
ferment (fig. 31, P 1 -. 111 .). Where the material is too large to be 
t.Tken up by .-in individual cell, the dissolution is brought about by 
the cells surrounding the material, to which they closely apply them-, 
selves, and by the secreting of the ferment, a gradual process of 
erosion is brought about with ultimate ab.sorption. 

If the abscess be deeply situated in some tissue and not able to open 
on to a free surface so allowing the contents to Im drained off, the 
pliagocytic cells play a very prominent part in the resolution of 
the abscess. They are seen puling their way right into the field of 
conflict and greedily ingesting Ixjth friends and foes, 'fh*; first 
defenders, the polymorpho-nuclear leucocytes, having pcrformetl 
their functions, are of no more use to the organism and are tlierefore 
removed by the mono-nuclcar phagocytes as useless matorial (fig. 31, 
PI. III.). 

The tissues having now moliilized an army that completely 
surrounds the fighting zone, there is a gradual and general advance 
made- from all sides. The vanguard of this advancing army is 
composed of a more or less compact layer of the mono-nuclear 
phagocytes (polyblasts) accompanied by numerous new vessels. 
Those phagocytic colls carry out the complete removal of all tho 
in jurecl warring elements and the damaged tissues of the part. TTio 
vessels are only temporary channels by which is brought forward 
the food supply that is needed by the advancing army if it is suc- 
ccs.sfully to carry on its function ; they probably also drain off the 
delotonoua fluid substances formed' by the cellular disintegration 
that has taken place in the part. Closely on the advance of this 
army of phagocytes or scavenger cells follows tho third Kno of 
defenders, the connective tissue cells or fibroblasts. 

All these cells are probably of local origin and are now stimulated 
to make good the damage. The connective tissue cells or fibroblasts 
(figk 32, PI. III.) are seen in active proliferation aroxtnd the phagocytic 
zone. First they are round or oval in shape; later they become 
^»Tnnrtle .shape l. arranging themselves in layers. Then they develop 
definiW fibrils which differentiate into fibrous laminae forming a 


sono which shuts off the abscess from tho healthy tissue and so 
prevents the further invasion and injurious effects of the micro-, 
organism. By tho aid of the new fibroblasts this fibrous tissue 
zone gradually encroaches on the pus area and replaces the 
phagocytic layer of cells as they proceed with the absorption of 
the pus mass (fig. 33, PI. III.). When complete removal of the 
pus mass has been a<xompli.shed by the process of absorption, the 
damaged area Is replaced by tho new fibrou.s tissue, which later 
becomes condensed and forms the cicatricial or scar tissue (fig, 3s, 
PI. HI.) — a healed aliscess. 

Wounds , — The healing of wounds is brought about by similai* 
processes to that seen in the evolution of an abscess. 

If the injury be a small incised wouncl through the .skin and sub- 
cutaneous tissues without any septic contamination, there usually 
follows a mioimum of reaction on the part of the tissues. As the 
(xlges of the wound ore brought into accurate apposition there is 
little or no blood bdged between them, so tlmt an extremely naurrow 
strip of fibrin glues the cut edges together, 'fhis strip is rapidly 
repbeed, mainly by the connective tissue cells of the adjoining 
tissue growing across the temporary filled breach and firmly uniting 
the two cut surfaces. The vascular changes are practically aliaent 
in healing by first intention. 

Healing by second intention, or granulation, is usually seen 
where there has Ixien loss of tissue, or extensive damage. Tho 
reactions of the tissues vary in degrees according to the nature 
and severity of the injury. In resenting such insults, a remarkable 
uniformity and regularity in tho processes is brought about by the 
different cells and fluids of the healthy tissues of the body. Although 
we have not reached a stage of certainty regarding their origin, 
function and destiny, recent investigations have brought forward 
evidence to elucidate tho importance of the part played by the 
different cells in the various types of the inflammatory process. 

If there Ise a loss of tissue brought about by severe injury to tho 
skin and the deeper tissues, theie is usually an extravasation of 
blood from the .severed vessels. Along with the exuded scrum this- 
fills up the breach in the tissues and the whole is rapidly formed 
into a fibrinous mass due to the disintegration of the polymorpho- 
nuclear leucocytes setting free their ferment. The ferment thus 
set free brings alx>ut the coagulation of the serum, which acts 
as a protective and ti'i«j[>orary scaffolding to the injured tissues. 
Lying between the fibrin mess and the healthy tissues is a zone 
of injured and degenerated tissue elements, the result of the 
trauma. 

As early as six hours after the injury the polymorpho-nuclear 
leucocytes arc seen passing in large numbers from the dilated and, 
congested bjood-vcssels of the tissues at the margin of the wound into 
the injured zone, where they cany on an active phagocytosis. It is 
believed also that they secrete bactericidal substances and ferments 
which bring about the liquefaction of the fibrin and the damaged 
tissues — ^histolysis— and thus assist the process of absorption. 
They appear to prepare the injured zone for the coming of the next 
scries of cells. Their function being at an end they give way to 
these cells which carry on the process of absorption. 

In a period varying from twenty-four to tliirty hours there ia 
marked evidence of the removal of the degenerated cellular 
elements in the damaged zone by the mono-nuclear ]^Uagocytes. 
Numerous fibroblatits, together wnth polyblasts, are visible iri the 
fibrin ma.ss, and the vessels at the iioripherv of the dain-aged zone 
arc now seen to be sending out offshexffs which assist in the process, 
of absorptioo. These vascular buds grow out in various directions 
as Utile solid projections of cells; they then become cluinnclled and 
form the new but temporary meshvrork. 

After two to four days these proccsseR are more clearly emphasized, 
lly these processes we roach the stage whore the fibrin mass ancl 
damaged tissues liave been completely removed, and replaced by 
a temporary vascular and cellular tissue, known as granulafioii 
ti.ssuc (fig. 34, PI. III.), which in turn ha.s to give way to the more 
firm and differentiated fibrou.s tisauo. By this time tho skin 
epithelium may have grown over the wound. 

After five to seven days we find the connective tissue cells taking 
the principal part in the building up of the new permanent tissue, 
for at this stage there is an active proliferation of the fibroblasts. 
These cells of various shapes are seen in large numbers, maiuly 
lying in a direction parallel to the new vessels and capillaries, which 
all run at right angles to the wound surface. The bi'anching pro* 
cesses of these cells apparently anastomose with one another and 
form a dchcate supporting network. It is from these cells that 
tho fine fibrillar sul»tance is formed, and frcxcu this stage onwards — • 
eight to fifteen days — there is a steady increase in tho new fibrils, 
nving more density to the new tissue. At the .same lime thejie- is 
Mourat about an alteration in tho airangemont of the position of 
the - fibroblasts. Thu.so become spindle shaped with Iheir loqi; axis 
more and more asauming a positioa ot right angles to the vesselii 
(fig. 34, PI. III.); the two edges of the w'ound are thus more firmp! 
bound’ together. As their fibrils become more developed they grad- 
ually form fibrous laminae which ar* laid down first in the deepwf 
part of the wound. When this procoss. has reached a certain ataga 
and all the absorption necessary lias i ccurred tho new bleotl-vesecis, 
from thftlncreasii^ pressure of the sun esaive fibrous layers, gradually, . 
dwindle and become obliteratf 'L at a pei'iod 
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the condensation of the fibrous laminae and the disappearance 
of the cellular character of the granulation tissue. Thus is formed 
in the damaged area a permanent tissue known as scar tissue 
tfig. ^ 5 , PI. IlIJ. 

Ft)irosis. — Wlicre a chronic inflammatory process has taken 
posses.sion of an organ, oy, let us say, has been located m periosteum 
or other fibrous part, there is a great tendency to the production 
of cicatricial fibrous tissue in mass. Tlius it is laid down in large 
quantity in cirrhosis t)f the liver, kidney or lung, anti reacts upon 
these organs by contracting and inducing atrophy. The term 
“ cirrhosis ” or fibrosis " is usually applied to such a condition of 
organs (figs. 36 and 37, PI. IV.), that of " sclerosis '* is used when such 
a deposition of fibrous ti.ssue occurs within the central nervous system. 
Gull and Sutton a.sserted that in particular states of body, and more 
especially in the condition associated with cirrhotic kidney, such a 
fibrosis becomes general, running, as they alleged it does, along 
the adventitia of arteries and spreading to their capillaries. Th<^ 
supposed that it was accompanied by a peculiar hyaline thickening 
of the arterial wall, usually of the tunica intima, and heucc they 
termed the supposed diseasc<l state " arteno-capillary fibrosis,'* 
and gave the fibrous substance the name " hyaline-fibroid." 'ITiey 
held that the cirrhotic kidney is .simply a local manife.station of a 
general fibrou.s disease. Their theory, however, has fallen into 
disfavour of late years. 

Tumours or New Growths 

The various definitions of the term “ new growth ” leave 
us with a definite conception of it as a new formation of tissue 
which appears to originate and to grow independently. We 
have already compared the body to a social community, each 
constituent element of which — the cell — lives its own life but 
subordinates its individuality to the good of the whole organism. 
The essential characteristic of a new growth is that this sub- 
ordination is lost and the tissue elements, freed from the normal 
mutual restraint of their interdependence, give way to an 
abnormal growth. All the hypotheses about the causation of 
new growths seek to explain the secret of this individuality or 
“ autonomy,” as they recognize that the mystery of the origin 
of the great majority of tumours would be solved if we could 
trace how or why the tissue elements in which they develop first 
took on this abnormal growth. 

Tumours are divided into two main groups — innocent and 
malignant. These differ only in degree and there is no hard and 
fast line between them. Innocent tumours are usually sharply 
defined from the surrounding tissues, and show no tendency to 
spread into them or to pass by means of lymphatics and blood- 
vessels to neighbouring parts (fig. 38, Pi. IV.). Malignant 
tumours, on the other hand, invade the adjacent tissues and pass 
by lymphatics and blood-vessels to distant parts, where they set 
up secondary growths (fig. 39, PI. IV.). 

Tumours appear to arise spontaneously, i.e. without evident 
cause ; they may develop in association with prolonged irritation 
or injury (later referred to in more detail). To heredity, as an 
indirect or predisposing cause, has probably been assigned too 
great importance, and the many facts brought forward of the 
relative frequency of cancer in members of one family only 
justify the conclusion that the tissue-resistance of certain families 
is lowered. 

At the present time we have still before us the question, what is 
the essential cause of tumours (q.v.)} This, one of the most difficult 
problems of pathology, is being attacked by many able workers, 
who are all striving from diflerent standpoints to elucidate the nature 
of these new formations, which spring from the normal tissues in 
which they develop and which they destroy. In spite of all the 
valuable research work that has been done within the last few years, 
the essential cause of new growths still remains unknoMm. 

To the work carried on by the Imperial Cancer Research Fund in 
England, and to investigators in other countries, are due the present 
day scientific efforts made to systematize investigation and clear 
away many of the hypothetical speculations that have gathered 
round this most difficult subject. Their investigations on cancers 
found in the lower animals, and the succeasful transplantation of 
such growths into a new host of the same species (mice and 
rats), have greatly advanced our knowledge of the etiology of this 
disease. 

Many of the hypotheses of the past put forward to explain cancer 
must be discarded, in view of the facts brought to light by the 
comparative and experimental research of recent times. According 
to the hypothesis cn Waldeyer and Thiersch there is perfect equi- 
librium between the normal epithelium and its supporting stnict^e, 
the connective tissue, but witn advancing age this balance is upset 


owing to the connective tissue gradually losing its restraining 
power. The epithelial cells are then able to pass from tli' normal 
position, in consequence of which they proliferate and ui the same 
time revert to a more primitive type of cell. In this way they give 
rise to a malignant new growth. 

Cohnheim's h5qx)thesis of " embryonic residues '* provides 
that early in the development of the embryo some of the cells, or 
groups 01 cells, are separated from their organic continuity during 
the various folding.s that take place in the actively growing embryo. 
The separated cells become intermingled with other tissue elements 
amongst which they lie dormant with their inherent power of 
proliferation in abeyance. At a later date in the fife of the individual, 
by some unknown stimuli, they resume their active power of 
proliferation and so give rise to new growths. 

The " tissue-tension " hypothesis of Ribbert is a combination 
of the two foregoing. He holds that new growths arise, both before 
birth or at any subsequent period of life, by the separation of cells 
or clumps of cells from their normal position, and that in health 
there is a balance between the various tissues and tissue elements 
r^ulated by what he calls the " tissue- tension " of the part, i,e. that 
cells or groups of cells have a restraining power on one another 
which prevents any physiological over-activity. 

From whatever cause the resisting power of the tissue elements 
is thus weakened, the invasion of other tissue elements is then 
allowed to take place. These being freed from tlic normal inhibiting 
power of the neighbouring elements, multiply and go on to the 
formation of a new growth. According to Ribbert it is the isolation, 
togctlier with the latent capacity of isolated cells for unlimited 
prciHferation. that gives rise to new growths. 

Hansemann's *' anaplasia " hypothesis seeks to find an explana- 
tion of the formation of new growths in the absence of the histo- 
logical difierentiation of the cell associated with a corresponding 
increase in its proliferative power and a suspension, or loss, of its 
functional activity. 

The greater the degree of anaplasia the more the tumour cells con- 
form in character and appearance to the embryonic type of cell and 
the more malignant is the new growth. A simple fibroma is a growth 
composed of fully formed fibrous tissue (fig. 40, PI. IV.). 'I'he small 
round celled sarcoma is a malignant growth, and is composed of 
the primitive type of cell that goes to form fibrous tissue (fig. 41. 
PI. IV.). 

Then we have Beard’s " germ-cell ” hypothesis, in which he 
holds tliat many of the germ-cells in the growing embryo fail to 
reach their proper position — the generative areas — ^and settle down 
and become quiescent in sumo somatic tissue of the embryo. 'L'hey 
may at some later date become active in some wAy. and so give 
rise to a cellular proliferation that may imitate the structure in 
which they grow, so giving rise to new growths. 

Some workers regard certain appearances in dividing cells found 
in cancer as evidence of a reversion of the somatic cell to the germ- 
cell type (hetero typical), otherwise found only in the process wliich 
results in the formation of an embryo. These appearances are 
probably due to a pathological mitosis, commonly found in cancer, 
in which there is an irregular diminution in the number of chromo- 
somes; some are cast out and become degenerated or some pass 
over to one of the daughter cells, leaving a reduced number in the 
other, and thu.s give rise to asymmetrical mitosis. 

From the histological examination of tumour cells there is 
no evidence to show that they resemble the protozoal unicellular 
organisms in occasionally passing through a sexual process of re- 
production, i.e. that nudear conjugation between cells ever takes 
place. 

In recent years the successful experimental transplantation of 
new growths, occurring sporadically in white mice and rats, into 
animals of the same species, has thrown a fresh light on all the 
features of malignant growths. From these experiments it is 
shown that cells taken from these growths and introduced into 
animals of the same species give rise to a cancerous growth, whose 
cells have acquired unlimit^ powers of proliferation. They are 
direct lineal descendants of the cells introduced, and are in 110 
way formed from the tissue cells of the host in which they are placed 
and grow. 

Not only is this true of epithelial cells, but the connective tissue 
cells of the supjMrting structure of cancerous growth, after repeated 
transplantation, may become so altered that a gradual evolution 
of apparently normal connective tissue into sarcomatous elements 
takes place, these giving rise to " mixed tumours." The 
sarcomatous development may even completely outgrow the 
epithelial elements and so form and continue to grow as a pure 
sarcoma. 

The fact that it is possible to propagate these cells of one animal 
for years in other animals of the same species, without any loss of 
their vegetative vitality, suggests that this continued growth is 
kept up by a growth-stimulating substance present in the proper 
species of animal; this substanoe, however, nas not the power of 
transforming the normal tissue into a cancerous one. 

Henser, ^ncke, Adami, Marchand and others have also put 
forward hypotheses to account for the origin of new growths. 
These observers maintain that the cells from some cause lose, or 
may never have had developed, their functional activity, and thus 
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— Tubercle bacilli in tissues from 
nan lung in a ease of acute 
hisis. The bacilli are seen lying 
short rods, singly and in clumps, 
the CHseovis and degcneratctl 
UC3 of the lung. ( x looo diam.) 


. 28. — Muscle fibre greatly 
increased in size, froin 
hypertrophied heart. ( x 
400 diam.) 


F'lO. 2 <). — Muscle fibres from atro- 
phied heart. (Contrast Fig. 28.) 
( X 400 diam.) 


of toes (3 months’ dura- 
“ line of demarcation 
.‘s an<l the more healthy 


F'Ul. 24. — Symmetrical gangrene 
tioii), showing the sUarji 
between the mummified to 
tissue. 


. 26. —Fatt y (ii geiu i.ilion nl Jieari ln)mc;>s.jol p.-nu- 
cious anaemia. Many of the muscle fibres show 
numerous rlroplcts of oil seen as dark round granules. 


. 27. — batty degeneration of kidney' fro 
starvation. Black droiilcts cif oil tire si 
epithelial cells lining tin- secreting tubiili! 
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33. — Moaling abscess, showiii, 
young cellular and vascular 
tissue, which separates the pus 
Fig.) from the muscle fibres sc 
[lart of Fig. ( x 60 cliam.) 


a wall of Fig. 37. — Chronic interstitial myocarditis, 
•anulation showing the muscle fibres in the heart 

rea (top of wall being separated and becoming 

1 at lower atrophied by a slow fibrous overgrowth 

of the connective tissue. { x 300 diatn.) 


Fir,. 34.— Graiiiilalion tissue, sliowi 
character and relation of the c 
elements to the new blood- 
in the young temporary tissue 
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arauire the activity of growth. The descendants of such cells 
will become more and more undifferentiated , thereby developing an 
increased vegetative activity. 

Oertel finds an explanation of this want of complete cell* 
differentiation, loss of function, and acquired vegetative activity 
in the non-homogeneous character of the nuclear chromatin elements 
of the cell, and maintains that the different properties of the cell 
are carried and handed down by the different orders of chromatin 
loops. We liave analogies to this in the two nuclei of some of the 
protozoa, the one being solely for the purpose of propagation, 
the other being associated with the functional activities of the celL 
Oertel thinks that in man we liave these two different functions 
carried on by the one nucleus containing both chromatin orders. 
If, from whatever cause, any of the chromatin loops belonging to 
the functional order be lost the descendants of such a cell, fx'ing 
unable to restore these loops, will be minus the functional attributes 
associated with the lost elements. These, having the full equip- 
ment of the vegetative order, will now develop the inherent power 
of proliferation to a greater or lesser extent. 

The foregoing hypotheses liave all sought the origin of new growths 
in some intrinsic cause which has altered the characters of the 
cell or cells which gave rise to them, but none of them explain the 
direct exciting cause. The parasitic hypothesis postulates the 
invasion of a parasite from without, thus making a new growth 
an infective process. Many cancer-parasites have been described 
in cancerous growths, including bacteria, yeasts and protozoa, 
but the innumerable attempts made to demonstrate the causal 
infective organism have all completelv failed. 

It is well known that cancer iiuiy (levelop in places where there 
has been chronic irritation ; an example may bo found in cancer of 
the tongue following on prolonged irritation from a jaggecl tooth. 
Clay-pipes may also give rise to cancer of lips in males in England, 
while cancer of the mouth of both sexes is common in India, where 
chewing a mixture of betel leaves, arcca-nut, tobacco and slaked 
lime is the usual practice. In the case of the squamous epithelial 
cancer of the anterior abdominal wall found so frequently in the 
natives of Kashmir, the position of the cancer is peculiar to tliis 
people, and is due to the chrunic irritation following on repeated 
burns from using the “ kangri " — a small earthenware vessel 
containing a charcoal Are enclosed in basket-work, and suspended 
round the waist, to assist m maintaining warmth in the extreme 
cold of the hills of Kashmir. 

The irritant may be chemical, as is seen in the skin cancers that 
develop in workers in paraffin, petroleum, arsenic and aniline. 
However close the relationship is between chronic irritation and 
the starting of cancer, we are not in a position to say that irritation, 
physical or chemical, by itself can give rise to new growths. It 
may merely act locally in some way, and so render that part 
susceptible to unknown tissue stimuli which impart to the cells 
tliat extraordinary pow«r of proliferation chamcteristic of new 
growth. 

At the present time we are quite uncertain what is the ultimate 
cause of new growths; in all probability there may be one or more 
aetiological factors at play disturbing that perfect condition of 
equilibrium of normal tissues. A defect in co-ordination allows 
the stimulated active vegetative cellular elements, or the more 
fully diderentiated tissue, to over-develop and so form tumours, 
simple or malignant. 

Other Tissue Products 

Mucoid . — In many pathological conditions we have degenera- 
tive products of various kinds formed in the tissues. These 
substances may be formed in the cells and given out as a secre- 
tion, or they may be formed by an intercellular transformation 
In the mucinoid conditions, usually termed “ mucoid ” and 
“ colloid ” degenerations, we have closely allied substances 
which, like the normal mucins of the body, belong to the gluco- 
proteids, and have in common similar physical characters. 
There is neither any absolute difference nor a constancy in their 
chemical reactions, and there can be brought about a transition 
of the “ colloid ” material into the “ mucoid,” or conversely. By 
mucoid is understood a soft gelatinous substance containing 
mucin, or pseudomucin, which is normally secreted by the epi- 
theli^ cells of both the mucous membranes and glands. In 
certain pathological conditions an excessive formation and 
discharge of such material is usually associated with catarrhal 
changes in the epithelium. The desquamated cells containing 
this jelly-like substance become disorganized and blend with the 
secretion. Should this take place into a closed gland space it 
will give rise to cysts, which may attain a great size, as is seen 
in the ovarian adenomata. In some of the adenoid cancers 
of the alimentary tract this mucoid material is formed by the 
epithelial cells from which it flows out and infiltrates the 


surrounding tissues; both the cells and tissues appear to he 
transformed into this gelatinous substance, forming the so-called 
“ colloid cancer ” (fig. 42, PI. IV.). 

The connective tissue is supplied normally with a certain amount 
of these mucinoid sulwtances, no doubt acting as a lubricant. In 
many pathological conditions this tissue is commonly found to 
undergo mucoid or myxomatous degeneration, which is regarded 
as a reversion to a closely similar type — that of foetal connective 
tissue (tig. 43, PI. IV). The.so changes are found in senile wasting, 
in metaplasia of cartilage, in many tumours, especially mixed 
growths of the parotid gland and testicle, and in various inflam- 
matory granulation ulcers. In the wasting of the thyroid gland 
in myxoedema, or when the gland is completely removed by o]>era- 
tion, myxomatous areas are mund in the subcutaneous tissue of the 
skin, nerve-sheaths, &c. 

Colloid . — This term is usually applied to a semi-solid substance 
of homogeneous and gelatinous consistence, which results partly 
from excretion and partly from degeneration of cellular struc- 
tures, more particularly of the epithelial type. These cells 
become swollen by this translucent substance and are thrown 
off into the space where they become fused together, forming 
colloid masses. This substance differs from the mucins by being 
precipitated by tannic acid but not by acetic acid, and being 
endowed with a higher proportion of sulphur. 

In the normal thyroid there is formed and stored up in the 
spaces this colloid material. The enlarged cystic goitres show, 
in the distended vesicles, an abnormal formation and retention 
of this substance (fig. 44, PI. V.). Its character is readily 
changed by the abnormal activities which take place in these 
glands during some of the acute fevers; the semi-solid consistence 
may l>e<romc mucoid or even fluid. 

Serous degeneration is met with in epithelial cells in inflammatory 
conditions and following on burns. The vitality of these cclw 
being altered there Is imbibition and accumulation of watery fluid 
in their cytoplasm, causing .swelling and vacuolation of the cells. 
The bursting of several of these altered cells is the method by 
which the skin vesicles axe formed in certain conditions. 

Glycogen is formed by the action of a ferment on the carbo- 
hydrates— the starches being converted into sugars. The 
sugars arc taken up from the circulation and stored in a less 
soluble form — known as ” animal starch ” — in the liver and 
muscle cells ; they play an important part in the normal meta- 
bolism of the body. The significance of glycogen in large 
amounts, or of its absence from the tissues in pathological con- 
ditions, is not clearly understood. It is said to be increased in 
saccharine diabetes and to be greatly diminished in starvation 
and wasting diseases. 

Fat . — ^Fatty accumulations in the tissues of the body are 
found in health and in pathological conditions; these are usually 
recognized and described as fatty infiltrations and fatty degenera- 
tions, but there are intermediate conditions which make it 
difficult to separate sharply these processes. 

The fatty accumulations known as infiltrations (figs, 45 and 
46, PI. V.) are undoubtedly the result of excessive ingestion of 
fo^ material containing more neutral fats than the norma! 
tissues can oxidize, or these, as a result of defective removal 
owing to enfeebled oxidative capacities on the part of the tissues, 
become stored up in the tissues. 

In acute and chronic alcoholism, in phthisis, and in other 
diseases this fatty condition may be very extreme, and is com- 
monly found in association with other tissue changes, so that 
probably we should look on these changes as a degeneration. 

Adiposity or obesity occurs when we have an excessive amount 
of fat stored in the normal connective-tissue areas of adipose 
tissue. It may be caused by various conditions, e.g. over- 
nutrition with lack of muscular energy, beer-drinking, castration, 
actation, disturbed metabolism, some forms of insanity, and 
may follow on some fevers. 

Fatty degeneration is a retrogressive change associated with 
the deposit of fatty granules or globules in the cytoplasm, and 
is caused by disorganized cellular activity (figs. 26 and 27, PI. II.). 
It is frequently found associated with, or as a ^quel to, cloudy 
swelling in intense or prolonged toxic conditions. Over and 
above the bacterial intoxications we have a very extreme degree 
of fatty degeneration, widely distributed throughout the tissues, 
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which is produced certain organic and inorganic poisons; it 
is seen especially in phosphorus and chloroform poisoning. 
The changes arc also common in pernicious anaemia, advanced 
chlorosis, cachexias, and in the later stages of starvation. In 
diabetes mellitus, in which there is marked derangement in 
metabolism, extreme fatty changes are occasionally found in the 
organs, and the blood may be loaded with fat globules. This 
lipoemic condition may cause embolism, the plugging especially 
occurring in the lung capillaries. 

Fatty degeneration is common to all dead or decaying tissues 
in tlie body, and may be followed by calcification. 

Autolysis is a disintegration of dead tissues bnmght about by 
the action of their own ferments, while degeneration takes place 
in the still living cell. The study of autolytic phenomena which 
closely simulates the changes seen in the degenerating cell has 
thrown much light on these degenerative processes. 

These conditions may be purely physiological, e.g. in the 
mammary gland during lactation or in sebaceous glands, caused 
by increased functional activity. It may follow a diminished 
functional activity, as in the atrophying thymus gland and in 
the muscle cells of the uterus after parturition. 

Any of the abnormal conditions that bring about general 
or local defective nutrition is an important factor in pr^ucing 
fatty degeneration. 

The part played by fats and closely allied compounds in normal 
and abnormal metabolism need not here be discuased, as the 
subject is too complex and the views on it are conflicting. Jt will 
be huAicient to state briefly what appcar.s to be the re.sulL of recent 
iin'o-stigation. 

The neutral fats arc composed of fatty acid.s and glycerin. In 
tlie physiological process of intestinal digestion, the precursors of 
such fats are split up into these two radicles. The free fatty acid 
radicle then unites with an alkali, and becomes transformed into 
a soluble soap which is then readily absorl>cd in this fluid condition 
by the epithelial cells of the mucous membrane. There it is acted 
on by ferments (lipases) and converted into neutral fat, which may 
remain in the cell as such. By the revoree action on the part of 
the same ferments in the cell, these neutral fats may be redissolvcd 
and pass into the lacteals. 

Many cells througlujut the body contain this ferment. The 
soluble soaps which are probably convejied by the blood will be 
quickly taken up by such-ceUs, eynthetised into neutral fats, and 
stored in a uun-diJUu.'uble form tiU required. 'J'he fat in this con- 
dition is readily recognized by the usual microchemical and stain- 
ing reactions. As fat is a food element essential to the carrying 
out of the vitiil energies of the cell, a certain amount of fatty matter 
must be present, in a form, however, unnecognizivbleby our present 
microchemical and staining methods. 

Some investigators liold that the soaps may liocomc combined 
with albumin, and that on becoming incorixiraled with the cjdo- 
plaam they can no longer be distinguished as fat. If from some 
cause the cell be damaged in such a way as to produce divnlegra- 
tion of the cytoplasm, there will be a breaking down of tlial com- 
l)ination, so that the fat will be set free from the complex protein 
molecule in which it was combined as a soap-albumin, and will 
become demonstrable by the usual methods as small droplets of 
oil. This splitting up of the fats previously combined with .^bumia 
in the cell by the action of natural ferments — ^Upases — and the setting 
free of the fats under fhe influence of toxins represent the normal 
and the pathological process in tho production of so-cftllcd fatty 
degeaevatiofn. 

Calcification — Calcification and calcareous deposits are 
extremely common in many pathological conditions. 

There are few of the connective tissues of the body which 
may not become affected with deposits of calcareous salts 
(fig. 47, PI. V.). This condition is not so frequently seen in 
the more highly differentiated cells, but may follow necrosis of 
secreting cells, as is found in the kidney, in corro.sive sublimate 
poisoning and in chronic nephriti.s. The.se conditions are quite 
distinct from the normal process of ossification as is seen in 
hone. 

Many theories have been advanced to explain these processes, 
and recently the subject has received consideralflc attention. Tlic 
old idea of the circiilatltig blood being supersaturated with lime 
salts which in some way had first become lifcxaated from atrophying 
bones, and then deiwaiLed, to form calcified areas in dmerent 
tissues will have to be given up, as there is no evidence that this 
“ metastatic ” cnlcification ever takes place. In all probability 
no excess of soluble lime salts In the blood or lymph can ever bo 
deposited in healthy living tissues. 


At the preseait day both experimental and histoloigical investi- 
galions seem to indicate that lu the process of calcification there 
is a combination of the organic substances present in degenerated 
tissues, or in tissues of low vitality, with the lime salts of the body. 
From wliatever cause the tissues l^ome disorganised and undergo 
fatty degeneration, the fatty acid-s may become liberated and com- 
bine with the alkalies to form potash and soda soaps. 

The potash and soda is then gradually replaced by calcium to 
form an insoluble calcium soap. Tho interaction between the soaps, 
the phosphates and the carbonates which arc brought by the blood 
and lymph to the part results in the weaker fatty acids being re- 
placed by phosphoric and carbonic acid, and thus in the formation 
of highly msoluble calcium phosphate and carbonate deposits in 
the disorgaiiized tissues. 

Pathological Pigmentations . — Tliese pigmentary changes found 
in abnormal conditions are usually classified under (i) Albumi- 
noid, (2) Haematogenous, (3) Extraneous. 

1. The normal animal pigments and closely allied pigments 
arc usually found in the skin, hair, eye, supra renal glands, and 
in certain nerve cells. These represent the albuminoid, series, 
and are probably elaborated by the cells from albuminous 
substances through the influence of specific ferments. This 
pigment is usually intracellular, but may be found lying free in 
the intercellular substance, and is generally in the form of fine 
granules of a yellowish-brown or brown-black colour. In the 
condition known as albinism there is a congenital deficiency or 
entire absence of pi^ent. Trophic and nervous conditions 
sometimes cause localized deficiency of pigment which produces 
white areas in the skin. 

Excessive pigmentation of tissue cells (fig. 48, PI. V.) is .seen 
in old age, and usually iban accompaniment of certain atrophic 
processes and functiomsl disorders. Certain degenerative changes 
in the supra-renal glands may lead to Addison’s disease, which is 
characterized by an excessive pigmentary condition of the skin 
and mucous membranes. Tms melanin pigment is found in 
certain tumour growths, j)igmcnted moles of the skin, and espe- 
cially in melanatic sarcomata (fig. 49, PI. V.) and cancer. I'he 
action of the sun’s rays stimulates the cells of the skin to increase 
the pigment as a protection to the underlying tissue.s, e,g. summer 
bronzing, “ freckles,” and the skin of the negro. 

The coloured fats, or lipochromes, arc found normally in some of 
the cells of the internal organs, and under certain pathological 
conditions. This pigment is of a light >'cllow colour, and contains 
a fatty substance that reacts to the fat-staining reagents. Little 
is known regarding this (flass of pigment. 

2. Haema1;ogenous pigments are derived from the haemo- 
globin of the red blood corpuscles. Tlicse corpuscles may break 
down in 'the blood-vessels, ami their colouring material '(haemo- 
globin) is set free in the serum. But llieir disintegration's more 
commonly brought about by “ pliagocytosis ” on the part of the 
phagocytic cells in the different organs concerned with the 
Wetiun of haemolysis, i.e. the liver, spleen, haemolymph glands 
and other tissues. 

The haemoglobin may be transformed into haematoidin. a 
pngmont that does not contain iron, or into a pigment which does 
contain iron, liaemosidcrin. 

The haematoidin pigment may vary in colour from yeilowi^ 
01* orange-red to -a imby-red, and forms -gramtlar masses, rhombic 
prrams or aoiotfiar crystals. It oan be formed indepenidentj^ of 
coU activity, nor docs it require oxygen. These crystals are 
extremely resistant to absorption, are found in old blood clots, 
and have been known to persist in old cerebral haemorrhages 
after many yeans. -Haemaldidin In normal metabolism is largely 
excreted by the liver in the form of bilirubin. 

Haemosideria, an ,iron-,containiag pigment (probably an hydratml 
ferrous oxide), is found in more or less loose combination with 
protein substances in an amorphou.s form as brownish or black 
granules. Cellular activity and oxygen appear to be essential for 
its development ; it is found usually in the cells of certain organs, 
or it may be deposited in the intercellulax tissues. Hacmosidcrin 
in the normal process of haemolysis is stored up in the cells of 
certain organs until required by the organism for the formation 
of fr«di haemoglobin. In diseases where haemoly 8 i.s is extreme, 
particularly in -i>emicio«s anaemia, fchoro are relatively large quanti- 
ties occasionally as much as ten times the normal amount of 
Iiacmosiderin <leposilcd in the liver. 

In hepatogenous pigmentation (icterns or jaundice) we have 
the iron-fme pigment modified and transiormed by the action of 
tho hver colls into bile pign^ent (bilirubin). If tho diMjharge-of this 
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Fig. .V). —Secondary cancerous growth in heari. wail. 
Note that the malignant cells are invading and 
destroying the muscle fibres of the heart. 
( X 75 diam.) 
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Fig. 38. —Myoma uteri. A simple libro-m3'omatous 
tumour growing in the wall of the uterus. Note 
tile .sharp line of demarcation between the 
growth and the tissue in which it is growing. 


Fig. 41. — Small round-celled .sarcoma. .V malignant 
tumour compo.scd of undifierentiated mas.ses 
of cells. These cells are readily carried to 
dist.ant parts and give rise to secondary growtlis. 


Fig. 40. — Fibroma. A simple tumour composed of 
well-dirtercntiated fibrous tissue. The fibres are 
arranged in irregular bundlc.s forming a dense 
firm tissue. ( x loo diam.) 
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45. — F.iver. Fatty infilfration. 'the li 
ire seen to contain a large globule of f; 
pushes the Cell nucleus to one side — gi 
signet-ring appearance. ( x 250 diam.) 


; , 1 iiyroid gland cystic goiti 

spates vary in size, and many inaj 
cystic formation. These vesicles 
the colloid maUTial. ( x yo diam. 


.50, — Phagocytic cells (in sputum) 
vhich have taken into their prolo- 
ilasm particles of carbon pigment. 
X 500 diam.) 


Fig. 47.— Pudic .lit.. I y. showing saK died areas ITo. .jO.— Heart. FattN iniiltraiKui. llic tat 
in the muscular coat of the vessel. These cells are increased and mtiltrate the con- 
degenerated parts arc darkly stained owing nectivc tissue between the bundles (/f 

to the calcareous particles having a strong muscle fibres. These are pressed upon and 

alTinity for the haeinotoxylin stain. ( x 35 become a trophied, and mav ultimately be 


Fig. 48. — Brown atrophy of heart. The Fig 
muscle fil)re.s show the jiigtncnt 
granule.s, which are of a light yellow 
colour, situated specially at the poles 
of the fibre nucleus and extending 
short distance in the long axis of the 
fibre. ( X 400 diam.) 
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pigment irom the liver by the normal channels be prevented, as 
by obstruction of the main bile ducts, the bile will accumulate 
until it regurgitates or is absorbed into the lymph and blood- 
vessels, and is carried in a soluble state throughout the tissues, 
thus producing a general staining — an essential characteristic of 
jaundice. 

3. In extraneous pigmentation we have coloured substances 
either in a solid or fluid state, gaining entrance into the organism 
and accumulating in certain tissues. The channels of entrance 
are usually by the respiratoiy or the alimentary tract, also by the 
skin. Pneumonokoniosis is due to the inhalation of minute 
particles of various substances — sudt a.s coal, stone, iron, steel, 
These foreign particles settle on the lining membranes, 
and, by the activity of certain cells (fig. 50, PI. V., and fig. 30, 
PI. III.), are carried into the tissues, where they set up chronic 
irritation of a more or less serious nature according to the nature 
of the inhaled particles. 

Certain metallic poisons give rise to pigmentation of the tissues. 
e.g. in the blue line on the gums around the roots of the teeth due 
to the formation of lead .sulphide, or in chronic lead poisoning, 
v/herc absorption may have taken place through the digestive 
tract, or, in the ca? 5 o of workers in lea<l and lead paints, through 
the sldn. Prolonged ingestion of arsenic may cause pigmentary 
clmnges in the skin. If silver nitrate salts bo administered for a 
long, period as a medication, the skin that is exi>oscd to light becomes 
of a bluish-grey colour, whirli is extremely persistent. Tlicsc 
aoluhlc salts combine wnth the albumins in the body, and arc 
deposited as .minute granules of silver albuminate in the connective 
tissue of the .skin papillae, serous membranes, the intima of arteries 
and the kidney. This condition is known as argyria. 

Various coloured pigments may be deposited in tlic tissues 
through damaged skin surface — note, for example, the well-known 
practice of " tattooing." MaJiy workers following certain occu- 
pations show pigmented scars due to tlic penetration of earbou and 
other pigments from superficial wounds caused by gunpowder, 
explosions, &c. 

HyaUttf. — I'his term has been applied to several of the trans- 
parent homogeneous appearances found in pathological condi- 
tions. It is now commonly used to indicate the transparent 
homogeneous structureless swellings which are found affecting 
the smaller arteries and the capillaries. The delicate connective- 
tissue fibrillae of the inner coat of the arterioles are usually 
first anti most affected. 'I'he fibrils of the outer coat also 
show the t'hangc to a less extent, while the degeneration 
very rarely spreads to the middle coat. This swelling of the 
walls may partly or completely occlude the lumen of the 
vessels. 

Hyaline degeneration is found in certain acute infective condi- 
tions; the toxins specially act on these connfctivc-lissuc cell elements. 
It also .secm.s to be brought about by chronic toxaemias, €.g. in 
subacute .'ind chronic Hright's disease, lead pois’oiiing and other 
obscure conditions. The hyaline nuitcrial, unlike the amyloid, 
does not give the inctachroniatic staining reactions with methylene- 
violet or iodine. The chemical constitution is not certain. The 
substance is very resistant to th«“ action of chemical reagents, to 
digestion, and possibly belongs to the glyco-proteids. 

Amylmd , — The wax-like or an^loid sul»tam:e has a certain 
resemlblanre to the colloid, mocoid and hyaline. It has a firm 
gclatinour. consistence and wax-like lustre, and, microscopically, 
IS found to be homogeneous and structureless, with a trans- 
luverrcy like that of ground^glass. Watery solution of iodine 
imparts to it a deep mahogany-brown colour; iodine and sulphuric 
acid occasionally, but not always, an azure-blue, methyl- 
violet, a brilliant rose-pink and methyl-green gives a reaction 
very m\irh like that of methyl-violet, but not so vivid. The 
reaction with iodine is seen best by direct ‘light; the reactions 
with the other substances are visible only by transmitted 
light. The name “ amyloid ” was applied to it by Virchow 
on account of the blue reaction which it gives occasionally 
with iodine and sulphuric acid, resembling that given with 
vegetable cellulose. It is now known to have nothing in common 
with vegetable cellulose, but is regarded as one of the many 
albuminoid substances existing in the body under pathological 
conditions. Virchow’s conjecture as to the starchy nature of the 
substance was disproved by P'riedrich and Kekule, who confirmed 
Profeasor Miller’s previous finding as to its albuminous or protein 
nature. Oddi in 1894 isolated from the amyloid liver a substance 


which Schmiedeberg had previously obtained from Oortilagc and 
named “ chondroitinic-sulphuric acid ” (Chandrditinschwefd- 
saure). It also occurs in bones and elastic tissue, but is not 
present in the normal human liver. Oddi does not regard it as 
the cs.sential constituent of amyloid, chiefly because the colour 
reactions are forthcoming in the residuum after the substance 
has been removed, wljile the substance itself does not give 
these reactions. Quite likely the amyloid may be a combination 
of the .substance with a proteid. The soda combination of 
the acid as obtained from the nasal cartilage of pigs had the 
composition 

Xrawkow in 1897 clearly demonstrated it to be a proteid in 
firm combination with chondroitin-sulphuric acid. As probably 
the protein constituent varies in the different organs, one 
infers that this will account for the varying results got from 
the analysis of the substance obtained from different organs in 
.such cases. 

This amyloid substance is slowly and imperfectly digested 
by pepsin-nJigestion being more complete with trypsin and by 
autolytic enzymes. 

There is no evidence that this material is brought by the 
cirailating blood and infiltrates the tissues. It is believed 
rather that the condition is due to deleterious toxic substances 
which act for prolonged periods on the tissue elements and 
so alter their histon proteins that they combine in situ with 
other protein substances which are brought by the blood or 
lymph. 

Amyloid develops in various organs and tissues and is commonly 
associaltKl with chronic phlliisis, tubercular disease of bone and 
joints, and syphilis (congenital and acquired). It is known to occur 
in rheumatism, and has been dcscrilx'd in connexion with a few 
other di.seases. A number of interesting experiments, designed 
to test the relationship bet ween the condition of suppuration and 
the production of amybid, liave been made of late years. The 
animal most suitable for cxp<‘rimcnting upon is the fowl, hut other 
animals have been found to react. Thus Krawkow and Nowak, 
employing the frequent subcutaneous injection of the usual organ- 
isms of suppuration, have induced in the fowl the deposition within 
the tissues of a homogeneous substance giving the colour reactions 
of true amyloid. Wlicn hardened in spirit, however, the grcalci- 
part of this cxprriracnlal amyloid in the fowl vanishes, and the 
reactions are not forthcoming. They were iinalJc to verify an3' 
direct connexion be.twcen its production and the organism of 
tubercle. These observations have been verified in the rabbit, 
mouse, fowl, guinea-pig and cal by Davidsohn, occa-sionally in the 
dog by Lubarsch;»and confirmatory observations have also been 
made by Czerny and Maximoff. Lubarsch succeeded in inducing 
it merely by the subcutaneous injection of turpentine, which 

reduces its result, it i.s said, by exciting an abscess. Nowak, 

owever, found later that he could generate it where the turpentine 
failed to induce suppuration; he believes that it may arise quite 
apart frf>m the influence of the organisms of suppuration, that it 
is not a biological product of the micro-organisms of tlisease, and 
also that it has nothing to do with emaciation. It is a retrogressive 
process jwoducing characteristic changes in the fine connective- 
tissue fibrils. The change appears to begin in the fibrils which lie 
between the circular muscle fibres of the middle coat of the smaUci 
arterioles and extends both backwards and forwards along the 
vessels. It spreads forwards, affecting the supporting fibres out- 
side the epithelium <of the capihades, >and then passes to the 
conneclive-Hssuc .fibrils of the veins. The secreting cells iiovcr 
.show this change, although, they may become atrophied or 
destroyed by the pressure and the disturbance of nutrition 
brought about by the swollen condition of the capillary walls. 
The circulatiim is little interfered with, although the wEdLs of 
the vessels are niuch thickened by the amyloid material (fig. 51, 
PI. V.). 

Amyloid Bodies . — ^These are peculiar bodies which arc found in 
the prostate, in the central nervous system, in the lung, and in 
other localities, and which get their name from being very like 
starch-corpu^es, and from giving eortaiu colour reactions closely 
resembling those of vegetable cellulose or even starch itself. They 
are minute structures having a round or oval shape, concentrically 
striated, and frequently showing a small nucleus- like liody or cavity 
in their contre. Iodine gives usually a dark brown reaction, some- 
times a deep blue; iodine and . sulphuric acid almost always call 
forth an intense deep blue reaction; and methyl-violet usually a 
brilliant pink, quite resembling that of true amyloid. They arc 
probably a degeneration-product of cells. 

Spurious Amvlf>id.~^ll a healthy spinal cord be -bung up in 
spirit for a matter of six months or more, a glassy substance develops 
within it quite like true amyloid. It further resembles true amyloid 
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they followed more closely in its wake than during the last quarter 
of the 19th century. When, for instance, the cau.se of septic 
infection had lieen revealed, the prophylaxis of the disease became 
a possibility. Seldom has it happened, since the discovery of the 
Jaw of gravity, that so profound an impression has been made 
upon the scientific world at large as by the revelation of the part 
played by germ-life in nature; seldom has any discovery been 
fraught willi such momentous issues in so many spheres of science 
and industry. 

I’he names of Pasteur and Lister will descend to posterity^ as 
those of two of the greatest figures in the annals of medical 
science, and indeed of science in general, during the igth century. 
The whole system of treatment of tubercular disease has been 
altered by the discovery of the tubercle microphyte. Previously 
consumptive individuiUs were carefully excluded from contact 
with fresh air, and were advised to live in rooms aImo.st her- 
metically sealed and kept at a high temperature. The treatment 
of the disease has now gone off in the opposite direction. Sana- 
toria have started up all over Europe and elsewhere for its treat- 
ment on the open-air principle. Individuals suffering from 
pulmonary phthisis are encouraged to live night and day in the 
open, and with the best results. The rapid diagnosis of diph- 
theria, by recognizing its bacillus, has enabled the practitioner 
of medicine to commence the treatment early, and it has also 
enabled the medical officer of health to step in and insist on the 
isolation of affected persons before the disease has liad time to 
spread, 'fhe discovery of the parasite of malaria by Laveran, 
and of the method by which it gains entrance to the human 
body, through the bite of a particular variety of mosquito, by 
Manson and Ross, promises much in the way of eradication of the 
disease in the future. One of the most remarkable practical out- 
comes of germ-pathology, however, has been the production of 
the immunized sera now employed so extensively in the treatment 
of diphtheria and other contagious discuses. By the continuous 
injections under the skin, in increasing doses, of the toxins of 
certain pathogenic micro-organisms, such a.s that of diphtheria, 
an animal- usuall3j" the horse -may be rendered completely 
refractoiy to the disease. Its serum in course of time is found 
to contain something (antitoxin) which has the power of neutra- 
lizing the toxin secretetl by the organism wlien parasitical upon 
the body. This immunity can be transferred to a fresh host (e.g. 
man) by injecting such serum subcutaneously. The modem 
system of hygiene is in great part founded upon recent pathology. 
The recognition of the dangers accompanying the drinking of 
polluted water or milk, or of those attached to the breathing of a 
germ-polluted atmosphere, has the natural sequence of an 
improved knowledge of pathology in its bacteriological rela- 
tionships. Skin-grafting and regeneration of bone are among 
not the least remarkable applications of pathological principles 
to the combat with disease in recent times; and in this con- 
nexion may also be mentioned the <laring acts of surgery 
for the relief of tumours of the brain, rendered practicable by 
improved methods of localization, as well os o|wration8 upon 
the serious cavities for diseased conditions within them or in 
their vicinity. 

For the special pathological detail of various diseases, see the 
separate articles on Parasitic Diseases; Neuro-Patholooy; 
Digestivk Organs; Hrspiratorv System; Hlood: Circulatton ; 
Metabolic Diseases; Fkver; Bladder; Kidneys; Skin Dis- 
eases; Eye Diseases; Heart Disease; Ear, iStc. ; ami the articles 
on difierenl diseases and ailments under the headings, of their 
common name.s. 

Authorities. — Adami, " Inflammation,''' AllbuU’s System of 
Med. (Lonilon, i8g6), voi. i.; Afanassieff, "Granulation Tissue and 
Infection," Centralhl. /, allg. Path. u. path. Anat. (1896), vii. 456; 
Arnold, "Finer Structure of the Ccll,"^ .dycA. /. path. Anat. {1879), 
Ixxvii. 181; Bwerinck, Beobachtungen ith. d. ersten Entwicklungs- 
phasen einiger Cynipidengallen (Amsterdam, 1882) ; Bordet, "‘Phago- 
cytosis," Ann. de I'inst.. Pasteur (1895), x. 104; Buchner, " Chemio- 
taxis of Leucocytc.s," licrl. klin. Wochenschr. (1890), xxvii. 1084; 
Cancer : .synopsis of recent literature. Sec The PracMtoner (1899). 
VOI. ix. ; Cluitin, " Direct Cellular Division." Compt. rend. acad. d. 
sc. (8898), Qxxvii Coate, Manual of Pathology (Londoni 1895); 

Cohnheim* Vorlcsungen Ub. allg. Path, Berlin (1877-1880); Cornil, 


*' Organization of Clot within Vessels;" J. de Vanat. at physici. 
(1897), xxxiii. 201; Davidsohn, "Experimental Amyloid,'' 

/. path. Anat. (1897), cl. 16; Dclago, " Studies in Merogony," 
Arch, de tool. exp6r. et gen, (1899), vii. 383; Ehrlich, " Mastzellen," 
Arch. /. mik. Anat. {1877), xiii. 263; Engelmann, " Chemiotaxis of 
Oxygen for Bacteria," Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol. (i88r), xxv, 28,4; 
Farmer. " Present Position of some Cell Problems," Nature (1898), 
Iviii. 03; Flemming, " Studies in Regeneration of the Tissues," 
Arch. f. mik. Anat. (1885), xxiv. 371; Frank, Die Krankheiten der 
Pflamen (Breslau, 1895) • Galcotti. " Experimental Production of 
Irregular Kaiyokinetic fTocesses,’* Beitr. z. path. Anat. ». z. allg. 
Path. (1893), xiv. 288; Grawitz, "Slumber Cells,” Arch. f. path. 
Anat. (1892), cxxvii. 90; Hahn, " Increase of Natural Resistance by 
Production of Hyperleucocylosls," Berl. klin. Wochenschr. (i89<»), 
xxxiii. 864; Hamilton, " Process of Healing," Journ. Anat. Phystol, 
and Path. (1879). xiii. 518. also “Organization of Sponge," E4tn. 
Med. Journ. (1882), xxvdi. ^185; Text-Book of Pathology (London, 1894) ; 
Han.semunn, " i'athological Mitosis," Arch. /. path. Anat. (1891), 
cxxiii. 336; Ilartig, Text-Book of the Diseases of Trees (Eng. trans., 
London, 1894^ Heidenhain, " Action of Poisons on Nerves ot 
Submaxillary Gland," Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol. (1872) v. 309, also. 


‘ Question of Lymph Production," ibid, (1891) xUx. 209, also. 
"Central-Body of Giant-cells," Morph. Arb. (1897), vii. 225; 
O. Ilertwig, Die Zelle u. d. Gewebe (1898, also Eng. trans., 1895); 
Heukelom, " Sarcoma and Plastic Inflammation," Arch. f. path. 
Anat. (1887), c vii. 393; Justi, " Unna's Plasma-Cells in Granula- 
tions," Arch, f. path. Anat. (1897), cl. 197; Jurgelunas, "Pro- 
tective Action of Granulations," Beitrdge z. path. Anat. u. z. allg. 
Path., Ztegler (i 9 «i), xxix. 92; Kickhcfel. " Histology of Mucoid," 
Artk. f. path. Anat. (1892), cxxix. 450; Krawkow, Chemistry of 
Amyloiii,’* Arch. f. exper. Path. u. Pharmakol. (1897) xl. 19s, also 
“Experimental Amyloid," Arch. f. path. Anat. (i8g8), cm. 162; 
Krompecher, " Plasma-CelU," Beitr. z. path. Anat. u. z. allg. Path. 
(1898), xxiv. 163; Labb^, La Cytologie experimentale (Paris, 1S98); 


Lazarus-Barlow, " Lymph Formation," Journ. Physiol. Camb. 
(1895-1896), xix. 418, also. Manual of General Pathology (London, 
i8q8) ; Loeb, " Certain Activities of the Epithelial Tissue of Skin 
of Guinea-pig, &c.,“ Johns Hopkins Hasp. Bull., Bali. (i8g8), ix. i, 
also " Artilicial i-’rotlucUon of Normal Larvae." Amer. Journ. 
Physiol. (1899), iii. 135; L6wit, " Relationship of T.eucocytes to 
Bacterial Action," Beitr. z. path, Anat. u, z, allg. Path. (1897), xxii. 
172; Lubarsch, "Experimental Amyloid," Arch. f. path. Anat. 
(1897), cl. 471; Luliursch and Ostertag, Ergebntsse der spec. path. 
Morphologie u, Phystologie des Menschen (Wiesbaden, 1896) ; Ludwig, 
Lehrbuch der Physiol, voi. ii. • Marshall Ward, Timber and some of 
its Diseases (London, 1889) ; Massart and Bordet, " Irritability of 
Leucocytes," Journ. publ. par la soc. dessci. mid. et nat. de Bruxelles, 
(1890). voi. V. ; Metchnikoll, Lectures on Comp. Path, of Inflammation 
(Eng. trans., Loudon, 1893) ; Notkin, " Nature of Colloid in Thyroid 
Gland," Arch. /. path. Anat. {i8gb), cxliv. 224 (Suppl. Hft.) ; Nowak, 
" Experimental Researches on Amyloidosis," Arch. f. path. Anat, 
(1898), clii. 162; Oddi, " Nature of Amyloid," Arch. f. exp. Path. «. 
Pharmakol (1894), xxxiii, 376; Paget, " Address on Healing," Bnt, 
Med. Journ. (1880), ii. 61 1 ; Pclagatti, " BJastomycctcs and Hyaline 
Degeneration," . 4 zcA. /. path. Anat. (1897), cl. 247; Penzo, " Influ- 
ence of Temperature on Cellular Regeneration," Archivios per le 
scienze mediche (1892); Pfetler, " Chemiotaxis," Unters. aus d. bot. 
Inst., zu Tubingen (1884), i. 363; ibid. (1888); Pickardt, "Chemistry 


ix. 430; Ruffer and Plimmer. "Cancer Bodies," Journ. Path, and 
Bacterid. (1892-1893), i. 395; Runeberg, " Filtration of Albuminou.s 
liquids," Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol. (1885) xxxv. 54, also " Diagnostic 
Value of Proteid in Dropsical Liquids," Deutsch. Arch. f. klin. 


tstrsen s jahresbencM (T885), 1. 252; Schottlander, Nuclear and 
Cell Divisipn in Epithelium of Inflamed Skin," Arch. f. mik. Anat. 
(1888), xxxi. 420; Sezawinska, " Reticular Structure of Nerve- 


Cells," Compt. rend, acad, d, sc. (i8g0), cxxiii. 379; Senator, "On 
Transudation," Arch. f. path. Anat. (18^, cxi. 219; Shattock, " Heal- 
ing of Incisions in Vegetable Tissues," journ. Path, and Bacterial. 
(1898), V. 39; V, Sicherer, "Chemiotaxis of Leuwwytes of Warm- 
blooded Animals outside the Body," Mtinch. med. Wochenschr. (1896), 
xliii. 976; Siegert, " Corpora Amylacea," Arch. /. path. Anat. (1892), 
cxxix. 513; Starling, "Mechanical Factors in Lymph Production," 
Journ. of Physiol. (1894) xvi. 224, also a numlicr of other papers 
bearing upon lymph-production, in .same; Thorne, " Endothelia 
as Phagocytes," ^rcA. /. mik. Anat. (1898), Hi. 820; Thoma, Lehrbuch 
d. allg. Path. (1694), also voi. i. (Eng. trans., London, 1896); 
Trambusti, " On Structure and Division of Sarcoma Cells," Beitr. 
z. path. Anat. u. z. allg. Path. (1897), xxii. 88; Verworn, General 
Physiology (Eng. trans., London, 1899); Weismann, Essays upon 
Heredity (Eng. trans., Oxford, 1891) ; also. The Germ Plasm (London, 
1893); Welch, "Oedema of Lung.'* Arch. f. path. Anat. (1878), Ikxii. 
375; Wilson, The Cell in Development and Inheritance (liindon, 
i8^); Ziegler, " Entzilndnng," in Eulcnbtirg's Real Encyclopadie, 
also Text-Book of Special Pathological Anatomy (Eng, trans., New 
York, 1897). (D. J. H.; R. Mu.*) 
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PATIALA, or Puttiala, a native state of India, within the 
Punjab. It is the premier state ot the Punjab, and chief of the 
three Sikh Phulkian ^ tates — Patiala, Natha and Jind. It consists 
of three detached blocks of territory, mostly in the plains, though 
one portion extends into the hills near Simla. Area 5412 sq. m.; 
pop. (iQoi), 1,596,692; estimated revenue, £440,000; military 
force (including Imperial Service troops), 3429 men. The state was 
founded by a Sikh chieftain about 1763, and came under British 
protection, with the other cis-Sutlej states, in 1809. Patiala 
remained conspicuously loyal to the British during the Mutiny 
of 1857, Narindar Singh, its niler, setting an example to the other 
Sikh states which was of the utmost value. The maharaja, 
Rajcndra Singh, who died in 1900, was devoted to riding and 
sport. He took part personally in the Tirah campaign of 1897- 
98, with a biiltalion of hi.s own Imperial Service infantry and 
a field troop of Imperial Service lancers. In recognition of his 
services on this occasion he received the G.C.S.l. He was 
succeeded by his son, Bhupindar Singh, who was born in 1891. 
The town of Patiala has a station on the branch of. the North- 
Western railway from Rajpura to Bhatinda. Pop. (1901), 
53,545. It contains several fine modern buildings, including 
palaces, hospitals and .schools. 

See Phtilkian States Gazetteer (T,ahorc, 1909). 

PATIENCE, the name given to certain card-games played by a 
single person. Although known for centuries, they have 
seldom been mentioned by writers on playing-card.s, and the 
rules have for the most part been handed down orally. There arc 
two main varieties; in one luck alone prevails, since the player 
has no choice of play but must follow strict niles ; in the other an 
opiiortunity is given for the display of skill and judgment, as the 
player has the choice of several plajrs at different stages of the 
game. The usual object is to bring the cards into regular 
asi ending or descending sequences. The starting card is called 
the “ foundation,” and the “ family ” (sequence) is “ built ” 
upon it. In other varieties of Patience the object is to make 
pairs, whi<'h arc then discarded, the game being brought to a 
successful conclusion when all the cards have been paired; or 
to pair cards which will together make certain numbers, and then 
discard as before. There are hundreds of Patience games, 
ranging from the simple.st to the mo.st complicated. 

See jarbsirt’.s Games of Patience in De Iji Rue’s series of handhook.s 
(1905) ; Patience Games, by '* Cavendish. ” (London, 1890); Cyclo- 
paedia of Card, and Table Games, by Professor Hoffmann (London, 
iSgt); Patience Games, by Professor Hoffmann (London, 1892); 
Games of Patience, by A. Howard Cady (Spalding’s Home Library. 
New York, 1896) ; Dick's Games of Patience, edited by W, B. and 
H. B. Dick (New York, 1898) ; Games of Patience (4 series), by Mary 
E. W. Jones (London. 1898); Le Livre illustri des patiences, by 
" Comtessc de Blanccoeur '' (Paris, 1898). 

PATINA (probably from the Latin word for a flat dish, from 
patere, to lie open; cf. “ paten a thin coating or incrustation 
which forms on the surface of bronze after exptjsure tt» the air or 
burial in the ground. It is looked on as a great addition to the 
beauty of the bronze, especially when it is of the green colour 
found on antique bronzes (see Bronze), By extension, the word 
is applied to the discoloured or inwrusted surface of marble, 
flint, &c., acquired after long burial in the ground or exposure to 
the air, and also to the special colour given to wood surfaces by 
time. 

PATlIlO, JOSE or JosF.r (1666-1736), Spanish statesman, 
was born at Milan, on the nth of April 1666. His father, Don 
Lucas Patino de Ibarra^ Senor de Castelar, who was by origin 
a Galician, was a member of the privy council and inspector 
of the troops in the duchy of Milan for the king of Spain, to 
whom it then belonged. His mother’s maiden name was Beatrice 
de Rosales y Facini. The Patino family were strong, supporters 
of the Bourbon dynasty in theW'ar of the Spanish Succession. 
The elder brother Baltasar, afterwards marquis of Castelar, 
had a distinguished c areer as a diplomatist, and his son Lucas 
was a general of some note. J ose Patino, who hod been intended 
for the priesthood but adopted a secular carew, was granted 
the reversion of a seat in the senate of Milan on the acces- 
sion oi Phillip V, in 1700,, but, on the loss of ^the duchy he was | 
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transferred to Spain, and put on the governing body of the mili- 
tary orders in 1767. During the War of Succession he served 
as intendant of Estremadura, and then of Catalonia from 1711 
to 1718. In 1717 he was named intendant of the navy, which 
had just been reorganized on the French model. His capacity 
and his faculty for hard work secured him the approval of 
Alberoni, with whom, however, he was never on very friendly 
terms in private life. Patino’s Italian education, which affected 
his Spanish style, and caused him to fall into Italianisms all 
through his life, may have served to recommend him still further. 
Patino profoundly distrusted the reckless foreign policy under- 
taken by Alberoni under the instigation of the king and his 
obstinate queen, Elizabeth Farnese. He foretold that it would 
lead to disaster, but as a public servant he could only obey orders, 
and he had the chief merit of organizing the various expeditions 
sent out to Sardinia, Sicily and Ceuta between 1718 and 1 7 20. He 
became known to the king and queen in the latter year, while 
he was acting as a species of commissary-general during the 
disastrous operations against the French troops on the frontier 
of Navarre. It was not, however, until 1726 that he was fully 
trusted by the king. He and his brother, the marquis of Castelar, 
were the chief opponents of the adventurer Ripperdi, who 
captivated tlie king and queen for a time. On the fall of this 
remarkable penson, Patino was named secretary for the navy, 
the Indies^- that is to say the colonies— and for foreign affairs. 
The war office was added to the other departments at a later 
date. From the 13th of May 1726 until his death on the 3nl 
of November 1736 Patino was in fact prime minister. During 
the later part of his administration he was mueh engaged in 
the laborious negotiations with England in relation to the 
disputes between the two countries over their commercial and 
colonial rivalries in America, which after his death led to the 
outbreak of war in 1739. 

In his Patiko y Campillo (Madrid, 1882), Don Antonio Rodriquez 
Villa has collected the dates of the statesman's life, and has pub- 
lished some valuable papers. But the best account of I^tiflo’s 
administration is to be fouml in Coxe's Memoirs of the Kin^s of 
Spain of tha House of Bourbon (London, 1815), which is founded 
on the correspondence tjf the English niinistcns at Madrid. 

PATIO, the Spanish name for an inner court or enclosed 
space in a house, which is open to the sky. The ” patio ” is a 
common, feature in houses in Spain and Spanish America. The 
word is generally referred to the Lat. patere, to lie open; cf. 
“ patent,” or to ^palium, space. 

PATKUL, JOHANN, REINHOLD (1660-1707), Livonian 
politician and agitator, wa.s born in prison at Stockholm, 
where his, father lay, under suspicion of treason. He entered 
the Swedi.sh army at an early age and was already a captain 
wlien, in 1689,. at the head of a deputation of Livonian gentry, 
he went to Stockholm to protest against the rigour with which 
the land-recovery project of Charles XL was being carried out 
in his native province.. His eloquence favourably impressed 
Charles XI., but his representations were dlsregfirdcd, and the 
offensive language with which,, in another petition addressed to 
the, king three yovs later;, he renewed his complaints, involved 
him in a gaveriMnenjt parpsecution. To save himself from the 
penalties, of, high-trea.scin„Eatknl 43 cd from Stockholm to Switzer- 
land, and was condemned in contumfhm tq lose his right-hand 
and his head. His. estates were at the same time confiscated. 
For the. next four years lie led a vagabond life, but in 1698, 
after vainly petitioning the new' king,, Charles XH., for pardon, 
he entered the service, of Augustus the Strong of .Saxony and 
Poland, with the, deliberate intention of wresting from Sweden 
Livonia, to which lie had, now no hope of returning so long as 
that province belonged to the Swedisli crown. The aristocratic 
republic of Poland was obvioitsly tlie most, convenient suzerain 
Cor a livonian nobleman; so, in. 169S, Patkul proceeded to the 
court of Uw king-elector at Dresden and bombarded Augustus 
with proposals for the partition of Sweden. His first plan was 
a combination against her of Saxony, Denmark and Branden- 
burg; but, Brandeijburg failing him, he was obliged very un- 
willingly to admit Russia into Uie partnership. The t 5 Ur wag 
to be content with. Ingria and Esthonia, while Augustiw was 
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to take Livonia, nominally as a fief of Poland, but really as an 
hereditary possession of the Saxon house. Military operations 
against Sweden’s Baltic provinces were to be begun simulta- 
neously by the Saxons and Russians. After thus forging tlie 
first link of the partition treaty, Patkiil proceeded to Moscow, 
and, at a secret conference held at Preobrazhenskoye, easily 
persuaded Peter the Great to accede to the nefarious league (Nov. 
ir, 1699). Thoughout the earlier, unluckier days of the Great 
Northern War, Patkul was the mainstay of the confederates. 
At Vienna, in 1702, he picked up the Scottish general George 
Benedict Ogilvie, and enlisted him in Peter’s service. The 
same year, recognizing the unprofitableness of serving such a 
master as Augustus, he exchanged the Saxon for the Russian 
service. Peter was glad enough to get a man so famous for hi-s 
talents and energy, but Patkul speedily belied his reputation. 
Ills knowledge was too local and limited. On the 19th of August 
1704 he succeeded, at last, in bringing about a treaty of alliance 
between Russia and the Polish republic to strengthen the liands 
of Augustus, but he failed to bring Prussia also into the anti- 
Swedish league because of Frederick I.’s fear of Charles and 
jealou.sy of Peter. From Berlin Patkul went on to Dresden to 
conclude an agreement w’ith the imperial commissioners for 
the transfer of the Russian contingent from the Saxon to the 
Austrian service. The Saxon ministers, after protesting against 
the new arrangement, arrested Patkul and shut him up in the 
fortress of Sonnenstein (Dec. 19, 1705), altogether disregarding 
the remonstrances of Peter against such a gross violation of 
international law. After the peace of Altranstadt (Sept. 24, 
1707) he was delivered up to Charles, and at Kazimierz in Poland 
(Oct. 10, 1707) was broken alive on the wheel, Cliarles rejecting 
an appeal for mercy from his sister, the princess Ulrica, on the 
ground that Patkul, a.s a traitor, could not be pardoned for 
example’s sake. 

See O. Sjogren, Johan Reinhold Patkul (Swed.) (Stockholm. 1882); 
Anton Buchhollz, Beitvdge sur Lcbensgeschichte J. It. Patkuls (I^ip- 
zig, 1893)- (R- N. B.) 

PATMORE, COVENTRY KERSEY DI6HT0N (1823-1896), 
English poet and critic, the eldest son of Peter George Patmore, 
himself an author, was born at Woodford in Essex, on the 23rd 
of July 1823, He was privately educated, being his father’s 
intimate and constant companion, and derived from him his 
early literary enthusiasm. It was his first ambition to become 
an artist, and he showed much promise, being awarded the 
silver palette of the Society of Arts in 1838. In the following 
year he was sent to school in France, where he .studied for six 
months, and began to write poetry. On his return his father 
contemplated the publication of some of these youthful poems; 
but in the meanwhile Coventry had evinced a passion for science 
and the poetry was set aside. He soon, however, returned to 
literary interests, moved towards them by the sudden success of 
Tennyson; and in 1844 he published a small volume of Poems, 
which was not without individuality, but marred by inequalities 
of workmanship. It was widely criticized, both in praise and 
blame; and Patmore, distressed at its reception, bought up the 
remainder of the edition and caused it to be destroyed. What 
chiefly wounded him was a cruel review in Blackwood^ written 
in the worst style of unreasoning abuse; but the enthusiasm 
of private friends, together with tlieir wiser criticism, did much 
to help him and to foster his talent. Indeed, the publication 
of this little volume bore immediate fruit in introducing its 
author to various men of letter.^, among whom was Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, through whose offices Patmore became known 
to Holman Hunt, and was thus drawn into the eddies of the 
pre-Raphaelite movement, contributing his poem “ The Sea.sons” 
to the Germ. At this time Patmore's father became involved 
in financial embarrassments ; anil in 1 846 Monckton Milnes secured 
for the son an assistant-lilirarianship in the British Museum, 
a post which he occupied industriously for nineteen years, 
devoting his spare time to poetry. In 1847 married Emily, 
daughter of Dr Andrews of Camberwell. At the Museum he was 
austere and remote among his companions, but was nevertheless 
instrumental in 1852 in starting the Volunteer movement. He 


I wrote an important letter to Tfie Times upon the subject, and 
stirred up much martial enthusiasm among his colleagues. In the 
I next year he republished, in Tamerton Church Tower, the more 
successful pieces from the Poems of 1844, adding several new 
poems which showed distinct advance, both in conception and 
treatment; and in the following year (1854) appeared the first 
part of his best known poem, “ The Angel in the House,” which 
was continued in “ The Espousals ” (1856), “ Faithful for Ever " 
(i860), and “The Victories of Love ”(1862). In 1862 he lost 
his wife, after a long and lingering illness, and shortly afterwards 
joined the Roman Catholic Church. In 1865 he married again, 
his second wife being Miss Marianne Byles, second daughter 
of James Byles of Bowden Hall, Gloucester; and a year 
later purchased an estate in East Grinstead, the history of 
which may lie read in How I managed my Estate, published in 
1886. In 1877 appeared The Unknown Eros, which unquestion- 
ably contains his finest work in poetry, and in the following 
yesa Amelia, his own favourite among his poems, together with an 
interesting, though by no means undisputable, essay on English 
Metrical Law. This departure into criticism he continued 
further in 1879 with a volume of papers, entitled Principle 
in Art, and again in 1893 with Religio poetae. Meanwhile liis 
second wife died in 1880, and in the next year he married 
Miss Harriet Robson. In later years he lived at Lymington, 
where he died on the 26th of November 1896. 

A collected edition of his poems appeared in two volumes in 
1886, with a characteristic preface which might serve as the 
author’s epitaph. “ I have written little,” it runs ; “ but it 
is all my best; I have never spoken when I had nothing to say, 
nor spared time or labour to make my w'ords true. I have 
re.spected posterity; and should there be a posterity which cares 
for letters, I dare to hope that it will respect me.” The obvious 
sincerity which underlies this statement, combined with a 
certain lack of humour which peers through its naivete, points 
to two of the principal characteristics of Patmore’s earlier 
poetry; characteristics which came to be almost unconsciously 
merged and harmonized as his style and his intention drew 
together into unity. In the higher flights, to which he arose 
as his practice in the art grew perfected, he is always noble 
and often sublime. His best work is found in the volume of 
odes called The U nknoton Eros, which is full not only of passag£!s 
but of entire poems in which exalted thought is expressed in 
poetry of the richest and most dignified melody. The animating 
spirit of love, moreover, has here deepened and intensified 
into a crystalline harmony of earthly passion with the love that 
is divine and transcending; the outward manifestation is 
regarded as a symbol of a sentiment at once eternal and ijuint- 
essential. .Spirituality informs his inspiration; the poetry is of 
the finest elements, glowing and alive. The magnificent piece 
in praise of winter, the solemn and beautiful (cadences of “ De- 
parture,” and the homely but elevated pathos of “ The Toys,” 
are in their various manners unsurpassed in English poetry 
for sublimity of thought and perfection of expression. Pat- 
more is one of the few Victorian poets of whom it may confidently 
be predicted that the memory of his greater achievements will 
outlive all consideration of occasional lapses from taste and 
dignity. He wrote, at his best, in the grand manner, melody 
and thought according with perfection of expression, and his 
finest poems have that indefinable air of the inevitable which 
is after all the touchstone of the poetic quality. His son, 
Henry John Patmore (1860-1883), left a number of poems 
pojithumously printed at Mr Daniell’s Oxford Press, which 
show an unmistakable lyrical quality. (A. Wa.) 

The standard life of Patmore is the Memoirs and Correspon- 
dence (1901). edited by Basil Champneys. See also E. W. Gosse. 
Coventry Patmore (1905. " Literary Lives ” series), and an es.say 
by Mrs Meynell prefixed to the selection (1905) in the ‘'Muse.s' 
Library.” 

PATMOS, an island in the cast of the Aegean Sea, one of the 
group of the Sporades, about 28 m. S.S.W. of Samos, in 37“ 20' 
N. lat. and 26® 35' E. long. Its greatest length from N. to S. 
is about 10 m., its greatest breadth 6 m., its circumference, owing 
to the winding nature of the coast, about 37 m. The island. 
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which is volcanic, is bare and rocky throughout; the hills, of 
which the highest rises to about 800 ft., command magnificent 
views of the neighbouring sea and islands. The skill of the 
natives as seamen is proverbial in the archipelago. The deeply 
indented coast, here falling in huge cliffs sheer into the sea, 
there retiring to form a beach and a harbour, is favourable 
to commerce, as in former times it was to piracy. Of the 
numerous bays and harbours the chief is that of Scala, which, 
running far into the land on the eastern side, divides the island 
into two nearly equal portions- — a northern and a southern. A 
narrow isthmus separates Scala from the bay of Merika on the 
west coast. On the belt of land between the two bays, at 
the junction between the northern and southern half of the 
island, stood the ancient town. On the hill above are still to 
be seen the massive remains of the citadel, built partly in poly- 
gonal style. The modern town stands on a hill top in the 
southern half of the island. A steep paved road leads to it 
in about twenty minutes from the port of Scala. The town 
clusters at the foot of the monastery of St John, which, crowning 
the hill with its towers and battlements, resembles a fortress 
rather than a monastery. Of the 600 MSS. onco possessed by 
the library of the monastery only 240 are left. The houses of 
the town are better built than those of the neighbouring islands, 
but the streets arc narrow and winding. Tlie population is 
about 4000. The port of Scala contains about 140 houses, 
besides some old well-built magazines and some potteries. 
Scattered over the island are about 300 chapels. 

Patmos is mentioned first by Thucydides (iii. 33) and after- 
wards by Strab(» and Pliny. From an inscription it has l>een 
inferred that the name was originally Patnos. Another ancient 
inscription seems to show that the lonians settled there at an 
early date. The chief, indeed the only, title of the island to 
fame is that it was the place of banishment of St John the 
Evangelist, who according to Jerome {De scr. ill, c. 9) and 
others, was exiled thither under Domitian in a.d. 95, and released 
about eighteen months afterwards under Nerva. Here he is 
said to have written the Apocalv^pse; to the left of the road 
from Scala to the town, about half-way up the hill, a grotto is 
still shown (ro crvyjkaiov 'AvoKakvij/wi) in which the apostle is 
said to have received the heavenly vision. It is reached through 
a small chapel dedicated to St Anne. The Acts of St John, 
attributed to Prochorus, narrates the miracles wrought by the 
apostle during his stay on the island, but, strangely enough, 
while describing how the Gospel was revealed to him in Patmos, 
it docs not so much as mention the Apocalypse. During the 
dark ages Patmos seems to have been entirely deserted, probably 
on account of the pirates. In 1088 the emperor Alexis Com- 
nenus, by a golden bull, which is still preserved, granted tlie 
island to St Christodulus for the purpose of founding a monastery. 
This was the origin of the monastery of St John, which now 
owns the greater part of the southern half of Patmos, as w-ell 
as farms in Crete, Samos and other neighbouring islands. 
The embalmed body of the saintly founder is to be seen to 
this day in a side chapel of the church. The number of the 
monks, which amounted to over a hundred at the beginning 
of the 18th century, is now much reduced. The abbot (r/yov/tevos) 
has the rank of a bishop, and is subject only to the patnarch 
of Constantinople. There is a school in connexion with the 
monastery which formerly enjoyed a high reputation in the 
T.evant. The modem town was recruited by refugees from 
Constantinople in 1453, and from Crete in 1669, when these 
places fell into the hands of the Turks. The island is subject 
to Turkey ; the governor is the pasha of Rhodes. The popula- 
tion is Greek. The women are chiefly engaged in knitting 
;:otton stockings, which, along with some pottery, form the 
chief exports of the island. 

See Tournefort, Relation d‘un voyage du Levant (Lyons, 1717); 
Walpole, Memoirs (relating to Turkey) (London, 1820); Ross, 
Reisen auf den griechischen Jnseln (Stuttgart and Halle, 18,10-1852) ; 
Gu6rjn, Description de Vile de Patmos (Paris, 185O); H. F. Tozer, 
Islands of the Aegean, pp. 178-195. 

PATNA, a city, district, and division of British India, in 
the Bchar province of Bengal. The city, which is the most 
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important commercial centre in Bei^al after Calcutta, lies on 
the right bank of the Ganges, a little distance below the confluence 
of the Sone and the Gugra, and opposite the confluence of the 
Gandak, with a station on the £a.st Indian railway 332 m. H.W. 
of Calcutta. Municipal area, 6184 acres. Pop. (1901), 134,785. 
Including the civil station of Bankipur to the west, the city 
stretches along the river bank for nearly 9 miles. Still farther 
west is the military cantonment of Dmapur. A government 
college was founded in 1862. Other educational institutions 
include the Behar school of engineering organized in 1897. 

Patna city has been identified with Pataliputra (the Palibothra 
of MegastheneSj who came as ambassador from Seleucus Nicator 
to Chandragupta about 300 B.c.). Megasthcncs describes 
Palilxithra a.s being the capital of India. He adds that its 
length was 80 stadia, and breadth 15; that it was surrounded by 
a ditch 30 cubits deep, and that the walls were adorned with 
570 towers and 64 gates. According to this account the cir- 
cumference of the city would be 190 stadia or 25J miles. Asoka 
built an outer ma.sonry wall and beautified the city with innumer- 
able stone buildings. The greater part of the ancient city still 
lies buried in the silt of the rivers under Patna and Bankipur 
at a depth of from 10 to 20 ft. The two events in the modem 
history of the district are the massacre of Patna (1763) and the 
Sepoy Mutiny in 1857. The former occurrence, which may be 
said to have settled the fate of Mahommedan rule in Bengal, 
was the result of a quarrel between the nawab, Mir Kasim, and 
the English authorities regarding transit duties, which ultimately 
led to open hostilities. The company's sepoys, who had occupied 
Patna city by the orders of the company’s factor, were driven 
out by the nawab’s troops and nearly all killed. The remainder 
afterwards surrendered, and were put into confinement, together 
with the European officers and the entire staff of the Cossimbazar 
factory, who had also been arrested on the first outbreak of 
hostilities. Mir Kasim was defeated in two pitched battles at 
Gheria and Udhanala (Oodey nullah) in August and September 
1763, and in revenge ordered the massacre of all his prisoners, 
which was carried out with the help of a renegade in his employ- 
ment named Walter Reinhardt, (afterwards the husband of 
the famous Begum Samru). About sixty Englishmen were 
murdered on this occasion, the bodies being thrown into a well 
belonging to the house in which they were confined. At the 
outbreak of the mutiny in May 1857 the three sepoy regiments 
stationed at DiAapur (the military cantonment of Patna, 
adjoining the city) were allowed to retain their arms till July, 
when, on an attempt being made to disarm them, they broke 
into open revolt. Although many who attempted to cross tlie 
Ganges in boats were fired into and run down by a pursuing 
steamer, the majority crossed by the Sone river into Shahabad, 
where they joined the rebels under Kuar Singh who were then 
besieging a small European community at Arrah. 

The District of Patna has an area of 2075 sq. m.; pop. 
(1901), 1,624,985. Throughout the greater part of its extent 
the district is a level plain; but towards the south the 
ground rises into hills. The soil is for the most part allu- 
vial, and the country along the bank of the Ganges is 
peculiarly fertile. The general line of drainage is from west 
to east; and high ground along the south of the Ganges 
forces back the rivers flowing from Gaya district. The result 
is that during the rains nearly the whole interior of the 
district south of a line drawn parallel to the Ganges, and 4 
or 5 m. from its bank, is flooded. In the south-east are the 
Rajgir Hills, consisting of two parallel ridges running south- 
west, with a narrow valley between, intersected by ravines 
and passes. These hills, which seldom exceed 1000 ft. in 
height, are rocky and clothed with thick low jungle, and contain 
some of the earliest memorials of Indian Buddhism. The 
chief rivers are the Ganges and the Sone. The only other river 
of any consequence is the Punpun, which is chiefly remarkable 
for the number of petty irrigation canals which it supplies. So 
much of the river is thus diverted that only a small portion of 
its water ever reaches the Ganges at Fatwa. The chief crops 
are rice, wheat, barley, maize and pulse ; poppy and potatoes 
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are also of importance. Apart from the Sone canal, irrigation 
is largely practised from private channels and also from wells. 
The district is traversed by the main line of the East Indian 
Tailwiiy, witli two branches south to Gaya and Bihar. 

The Division of Patna extended across both sides of the 
Ganges. It comprised the seven distri<'t.s of Patna, Gaya, 
Shahahad, Saran, Champaran, Muzuffarpur and Darbhanga. 
Total area, 23,748 .sq. m.; pop. (1901), 15,514,987. In 1908 
the four last districts north of the Ganges were formed into 
the new division of Tirhut; and the name of Patna division 
■was confined to the three first district.s south of the Ganges. 

See I.. A. W;iddcll, Disrnvriy of the Exact Site of Asoka's Classic 
Capital of Pataliputra (i8yj); Vincent Smith, Asoka (“Rulers of 
India" series, 1901); Patna District CazeUcer (Calcutta, ly*’?). 

PATNA, one of the Orissa tributary states in Bengal, with 
an area of 2399 sq. m. It lies in the Ijasin of the Mahanadi 
river, and is divided by a foresl-t'lad hilly tract into a northern 
and a southern portion, both of which arc undulating and well 
cultivated. Pop. (1901), 277,748, showing a tkcrcase of 16 % 
in the decade, mainly due to the effects of famine in 1900. 
Nearly the whole population consists of Oriyas. 'J'he capital 
is Bolangh : pop. (1901), 3706. 'I'he principal crop vs riee. 
The maharajas of Patna were formerly heads of a group of 
states known as the alhtera garhjat or “ eighteen forts.” They 
are C!hauhban J<aj])ut.s, and cliiiin to have been c.stablishcd in 
Patna for .six centuries. Patna was the .scene of a rcliellion of 
the Khoiid.s, followed by atnicitic-s on the part of tlieir nalers, 
in 1869, and, in eonseciuencc, came under British management 
in 1871. The maharaja Ramchandra Singh, installed in 1894, 
was insane and put an end to his own life in the following year, 
whereupon his unch?, Lai Dal,gunjan Singh, became chief, 
undertaking to administer with the assistance of a diwan or 
minister appiinted by the British g^ivermiH'nt. I'he powers 
of this official were extended kn 1900 after a serious oiitlvreak 
of dacoity. Till 1905 the state was included in the Central 
Provini'es. 

PATOIS, a French term strictly confined to the dialeet of 
a district or locality in a country which has a common litorary 
language, often used of the form of a common language as 
spoken by iUit<'rato or uneducated persons, marktjd liy vulgar- 
isms in pronunciation, grammar, &c. The origin of the w«)rd 
is not certain. It has been taken to be a comiplion of pairois, 
from Low Lat. partrimns, of or belonging ^lo one's patria, w 
native country, fatlierland. 

PATON, JOHN BROWN (1830- ), British Nonconforraist 

divine, was bom on the 17th of Thicember T830. He was 
educated at London, Poole and Spring Hill College, Birming- 
ham; he graduated B.A. at London University in 1849, and was 
Hebrew and New Testament [wizeman in 1850 and gold medcvlli.st 
in philosophy in 1854. He received tlie honor.iry degree of 
doctor of divinity from Gla.sgow lInivor.srty in r88i. When 
the Nottingham Congregational Institute was founded in 
1863 he became the first principal, a post which he held 
till 1898, when he was succeeded by James Alexander Mitchell 
(1849-1905), who from 1903 till his death w-as general secretary 
of the Congregational Union. Paton became vice-president of 
the British and Foreign Bible .Society in 1907. He took an 
active part in the foundation and direction of a number of 
societies for religious and .social work, notably the National 
Home Reading Union S iciety an 1 Englidi I^and Colonization 
Society, and was a constant contributor to literary' reviews. 
His publications includ? The Twa-jold Alternative (3rd ed., 1900), 
The Inner Mission of the Church (new ed., 1900), and two 
“volume-s of collected c.ssays. His son, John Lewis Paton 
(b. 1863), who headed the ('amhridge classical tripos in 1886, 
became licad master of Manchester grammar school in 1903. 

PATON, SIR JOSEPH NOEL (1821-1901), British painter, 
was born, on the 13th of December 1821, in VVoolers Alley, 
Dunfermline, whete his father, a fellow of the Scottish SocitK' 
of Antiquaries, carried on the trade of a dama.sk manufacturer. 
He showed strong artistic inclinations in early childhood, 
but had no regular art training, except a brief period of 
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study in the Royal Academy School in 1843. He gkuned 
a prize of £200 in the first Westminster Hall competition, 
in 1845, for liis cartoon “ The Spirit of Religion,” and in 
the following year he exhibited at the Royal Scottish Academy 
his “Quarrel of Oberon and Titania.” A companion fairy 
picture, “ The Reconciliation of Oberon and 'rilanin ” went 
to Westminster Hall in 1847, and for it and his piedurr of 
“ Christ bearing the Cross ” he was awarded a prize of 3^300 
by the Fine Arts Commissioners. The two Olieron piictures 
arc in the National Gallery of Scotland, where they have 
long been a centre of attraction. His first exhibited picture, 
“ Ruth Gleaning,” appeared at the Royal Scottish Academy 
in 1844. He began to contribute to the Royal Academy 
of T^vndon in 1856. Throughout his career liis preference was 
for allegoru;al, fairy and religious subjects. Among his most 
famous picturc.s are “ The J-hirsuit of Jdeasure ” (1855), “ Mors 
Janua Vitiic ” (i866), “ Oskold lUid the Ellc-maids” (1874), 
anil “ In Die Malo ” (1882). Sir Noel Paton a,lso produced 
a certain amount of sculpture, more notable for design tlian 
for searching execution. He was elected an a.s.sociate of the 
Royal Scottish Academy in 1847, and a full memher in 1850; 
he was appointed Queen’s Limner for Scotland in i8(i6, and 
received knighthoml in 1867. In 1878 the I'nivcrsity of Edin- 
burgh conferred upon him the degree of LL.D. He was a poet 
of distinct merit, as his Poems hy a Painter (iSfii) and Spindrift 
(1867) pleasantly exemplified. He was also well known as 
an antiquary, his hobby, indeed, l>eing tlue collection of arms 
arul armour. Sir Noel died in Edinburgii on the zfkh of Deceni- 
IxT 1901. His eldest son, Driarmid Noel Paton (b. 1S59), 
became regius professor of physio-logj' in Gloi^ow in -1906; 
and anotlver son, Frederick Noel Paton (b. 1861), became in 
T905 director of commercial intelligence to the government of 
India. 

PATRAS (Gr. Patrof), the chief fortified seaport town on tlie 
west coast of Greece, and chief town of the province of Acbaea 
and JSlis, on a gulf of the same name, 70 m. W.N.W. of (.'ormth. 
There are two railway sUUions, one in tlie north-cart on the line 
to AthcTKS (via Corinth), the other on the line to lhTgo.s. Pop. 
(1889), 33,529; (T907), 37r4or. It has been reUrilt since 1821 
(the War of Independence), and is the seat of a Greek arch- 
l>islK»p and an appeal court. It is the chief port of Greece, 
from which the great bulk of h.s currants ore dcs{iatd*ed. The 
(■vort, formed by a mole and a 1 ireaUwator, begun in 1880, offers 
a fair harbour for vessels drawing uj) to 22 ft. I’he exports 
con.sist of currants, sultanas, vuloneo, tobacco, olive oil, olives 
in Iwinc, figs, citrons, wine, brandy, cocoons, and lamb, goat, 
-.inri kid .skin.s. The imports corusi.st chiefly of colonial produce, 
inanufac ured goods and sulphate of copper. 'J’luc two most 
interesting buildings are the castle, a medieval strLx ture on the 
site of the ancient acropolis, and the cathedral of St Andrew, 
which i.s higlily popular as the reputed burial-place of the .sairvt. 

The foundation of Patras goes back to jxehistoric thnes, 
the legendary ainmnt being that Eumelus, having been taught 
by Triptolemns how to grow grain in the rich soil of Uie Glaueus 
valley, established three townships, Aroe (t.e. ploughland), 
Anthcia (the flowery), and Mesatis (the middle settU'meait), 
which were united by the common worship of Artemis Triclaria 
at her shrine on the river Meilichus. The Achacans having 
strengthened and enlarged Aroe, called it Patrac, as tlic exclusive 
re.sHlence of the ruling families, and it was recogn-ized as one of 
the twelve Achaean cities. In 419 b.c. the town w-as, by the 
advice <»f Alcibitidcs, connected with its harbour by long walls 
in imitation of those at Athens. 7 ’he whole armed force was 
destroyed by Metellus after the defeat of the Athaeans at 
Searphoia, and many of the remaining inhabitants forsook the 
<'ity ; but after the battle of Actiurn Augustus r{.*stoTed the ancient 
name Aroe, introduced a military colony of veterans from the 
Tolh and 12th legions (not, as i.s usually said, the 22nd), and 
bestowed the rights of coloni on the inhabitants of Rhv pae and 
Dymc, and all the Ixjcri Ozolae except those of Amphissu. 
Colonia Augusta Aroe Patrensis became one of the most 
ixjpulous of all the towns of Greece; its colonial coinage extends 
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from Augustus to Gordian III. That the town was the scene 
of the martyrdom of St Andrew is purely apocryphal, but, 
like Corinth, it was an early and effective centre of Christianity ; 
its archbishop is mentioned in the lists of the Council of Sardica 
in 347. In 551 it was laid in ruins by an earthquake. In 807 
it was able without external assistance to defeat the Slavonians 
(Avars), though most of the credit of the vi<'tory was assigned 
to St Andrew, whose church was enriched by the imperial 
share of the spoils, and whose archbi.shop was made superior 
of the bishops of Methone, Lacedaemon and Cortme. Captured 
in 1205 by William of Champlitte and X’illehardouin, the city 
became the capital and its archbishop the primate of the princi- 
pality of Achaca. In 1387 De Heredia, grarul master of the 
order of the Hospital at Rhodes, endeavoured to make himself 
master of Achaea and took Patras by storm. At the close of 
the 15th century the city was governed bj' the archbishop in the 
name of the pope; but in 1428 Constantine, son of John VI., 
managed to gel possession of it for a time. Patras was at length, 
in 1687, surrendered by the Turks to the Venetians, who made 
it the seat of one of the seven fiscal boards into w'hich they 
divided the Morea. In 1714 it again fell, with the rest of the 
Morea, into Turkish hands. It wa.s at Patras that the Greek 
revolution began in 1821; but the Turks, confined to the citadel, 
held out till 1828. 

PATRIARCH (M.E. and O. Fr. palriarrhe, Lat. pa triarch a, Hr. 
varpuipxn'if rrarpid, clan, and rule), originally the 

father or chief of a tribe, in this sense now used mtire especially 
of the “ patriarchs ” of the Old Testament, i.e. Abrahiim, Isaac 
and Jacob, with their forefathers, and the twelve sons of Jacob. 
In late Jewish history the title “ patriarch ’’ (Heb. nasi, prince, 
chief) was given to the head of the sanhedrim in Palestine, and 
is sometimes, though wrongly, applied to the “ cxilarch,” a 
head of the Jewish college at Babylon. 

In the early centuries of the Christian Church the designation 
“ patriarch " was applied, like “ archbishop,” to bishops of 
the more important sees as a merely honorar>' style. It 
developed into a title implying jurisdiction over metropolitans, 
partly as a result of the organization of the empire into 
“ dioceses,” partly ow'ing to the ambition of the greater metro- 
politan bishops, whicii had early led them to claim and exercise 
authority in neighbouring metropolitanales. At the (ouncil 
of Chalccdon (451) the patriarchs still bore the title of ” exarch 
it was not till the 7th century that that of “ patriarch” was 
fixed as proper to the bishops of Constantinople, Alexandria, 
Antioch and Jerusalem, “ exardi ” being reserved for those of 
Ephesus and Caesarea, who had fallen to a lower rank. In 
the West the only patriarch in the fully developed .scn.se of the 
Eastern f'hurch has been the bishop of Rome, who is patriarch 
as well as pope. 

PATRICIANS (Lat. patfidus, an arljectiv.!! form from pater, 
father; not, as some say, from pater and ciere, to call), a term 
originally applied to the members of the old citizen families of 
ancient Rome (see I. below). Under the later Roman Empire the 
name was revived by the Byzantine emperors as the title of a new 
order of nobility. Subsequently it was used as a per.sonal title 
of honour for distinguished servants of Constantine 1 . and his 
successors, and was conferred on barbarian chiefs (11, below). 
It was afterwards conferred by the popes on the Frankish 
kings. In the medieval Italian republics, r.g. Genoa and 
Venice, the term was applied to the hereditary aristocTucy 
{peftrizio), and in the free cities of the German Empire it was 
borne by distinguished citizens (patrizier). In Italy it is still 
used for the hereditary nobility. From the.se specific uses the 
word has come into general use as a sjmonym of “ aristocrat ” 
or ” noble,” and implies the possession of such qualities as are 
generally associated with long descent, hereditary good breeding 
and the like. In Church history a sect founded by Patricius 
(c. 387), teacher of Symmachus the Marcionite, are known as 
the Patricians; they believed that all flesh was made by the 
devil. The name is also, though rarely, applied to the Roman 
Catholic body in Ireland regarded as the followers of St Patrick. 

I, From the earliest period known to us the free population 
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of Rome contains two elements, patricians and plebeians, the 
former class enjoying all political privileges, the latter un- 
privileged. The derivation and significance of the two names 
have been established with certainty. The patricians (petricii) 
are those who can point to fathers, i.e. those who are members 
of the dan.s {gentes) whose membcr.s originally comprised the 
whole citizen body. The plebeians {plebs, plebcs) are the com- 
plement (from rout pleo, fill, sec Plebs) of the noble families 
possessing a genealogy, and include all the free population 
other tlian the patricians. It ha.s been held by T. Hommsen 
that the plel)eian order had its sole origin in the clients who 
attached themselves in a position of semi-freedom to the heads 
of patric-iun houses, and gradually evolved a freedom and 
citizenship of their own (see Patron and Ci.ient). 'i'he logical 
consequence of this view is tliat the plebs us an order in the state 
is of considerably later growth than the beginning of the city, 
the patricians being originally the only freemen and the only 
citizens. But this view is untenable on two grounds. First, 
in the struggle betw'een the two orders for political privilege 
wc find the client.s struggling on the side of the patricians against 
the main body of the plebeians (Li\y ii. 56). Again, a method 
of taking up Roman citizenship which is well attested for a very 
early period reveals the possibility of a plebeian who docs not 
stand in any relation to a patron. When an immigrant moved 
to Rome from one of the cities of the Latin league, or any city 
which enj(A'ed the jus cmnmercH with Rome, and by the exercise 
of the right of voluntarv' exile from his owm state {jus exulandi), 
claimed Roman citizenship, It is impossible to suppose that it 
was iieccssaiy’^ for him to make apj)lii atii)n to a Roman patron 
to represent him in his legal transactions; for the jus conimercii 
gave its holder the right of suing and being sued in his own 
person before Roman ccairts. Such an immigrant, therefore, 
must have become at once a free plebeian citizen of Rome. It 
may therefore be assumed that long before the clients obtained 
the right to holil land in their own names and appear in the 
courts in their own persons there was a free plebs existing 
alongside of the patricians enjoying limited rights of citizenship. 
But it is equally ('ertain that before the time of Servius Tullius 
the rights and duties of citizenship were practically exercised 
only by the members of the patrician ilans. This is perhajis 
the explanation of the strange fart that the clients, who through 
their jiatrons were attached to these clans, obtained political 
recognition as ettrly as the plebeians who had no such semi- 
servile taint. At the lime of the Servian reforms both branches 
of the plebs had a plausilile claim to recognition as members 
of the state, the clients as already partial members of the curia 
and the gens, the unattached plebemns as equally free with the 
patricians and possessing clans of their own as solid and united 
as the recognized gentes. 

But not only can it be .shown that patricians and plebeians 
roexisted as distinct orders in the Roman state at an earlier 
date than the evolution of citizenship by the clients. It has 
further been established on strong archaeological and linguistic 
evidence that the long struggle between patricians and plebeians 
in early Rome was the result of a raiial difference between 
them. There is mason to believe that the patricians were a 
Sabine race which conquered a Ligurian people of whom the 
plebeians were the survivors (see Rome : History). Apart from 
the definite evidence, the theory of a racial distinction gains 
probability from the fact that it explains the survival of the 
distinction between the patricii, men with a family and genealogy, 
and the rest of the citizens, for some time after the latter liad 
acquired the legal status of patres and were organized in gentes 
of their own; for on this theory privilege would belong not to all 
who could trace free descent but only to those who could trace 
descent to an ance.stor of tixe conquering race. The family 
organization of tlie conquering race was probably higher titan 
that of the conquered, and was only gradually attained by the 
latter. Thus descent from a father would be distinctive enough 
of the dominant ra(« to form the title of that race {patricii), 
and when that term had been definitely adopted as the title 
of a class its persistence in the same sense after the organization 
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of the family and the clan by the unprivileged class would be 
perfectly natural. 

The absurdity of excluding the plebeians from all but a 
merely theoretical citizenship, based on the negative fact of 
freedom, seems to have become apparent before the close of the 
monarchical period. The aim of the reforms associated with the 
rame of Servius Tullius ap[)ears to have been the imposition of 
the duties of citizenship upon th<* plebHans. In<‘identJilly this 
involved an extension of plebeian privilege in two directions. 
First, it was necessary to unify the plebeian order by putting 
the legal status of the clients on a level with that of the un- 
attai’hed plebeians; and again enrolment in the army involved 
registration in the tribes and centuries; and as the army soon 
developed into a legislative assembly meeting in centuries 
{comitia ccniuriala), the whole citizen body, including plebeians, 
now ac(piired a share of political power, which Juul hitherto 
belonged solely to tlie patricians. At the close of the monarchy, 
the plebeian possessed the privab; rights of citizenship in entiret>% 
except for his inability to contract a legal marriage with a 
patrician, and one of the public rights, that of giving his vote 
in the assembly. ‘ But in the matter of liability to the duties 
of citizenship, military S(Tvi<'e and taxation, he was entirely 
on a level with the patrician. This position wsis probablv 
tolerable during the monarchy, when the king served to hold 
the power of the patrician families in check. But when these 
families had expelled the Tarcjnin.s, and formed themselves 
into an exclusive aristocracy of privilege, the inconsistency 
between partial privilege and full burdens came to be strongly 
felt by the plebcuans. 

I'he result was the long struggle for entire political equality 
of the two orders which occupies tlio first few centuries of 
the republic (see Home : Uistorw S 11 . “ The Republic ”). The 
struggle was inaugurated by the plebeians, who in 404 b.c. formed 
themselves into an ex('lu.sivc order with annually elected officers 
(tnbmi plebis) and an assembly of their own, and by means 
of this machinerv forced themselves by degrees into all the 
magistracies, and obtained the coveted right of intermarriiige 
with the patricians. Admission to the higher magistracies 
carried with it admission to the senate, and by the close of the 
struggle (about 300 b.c.) tlie political privilege of tlie two orders 
%viis equalized, with tlie exception of certain disabilities which, 
originally devised to break the political monopoly of the order, 
continued to be attached to the patricians after the victory 
of the flebs. I'hcy were excluded from the tribunate and the 
council of the plebs, which had become important instruments 
of government, and were only eligible for one place in the 
ronsuLship and censorship, while both were open to plebeians. 
It is po.ssible, though far from certain (see Senate), that the 
powers of the interregnum and the senatorial confirmation 
(patrum auctoritas) necessary to give validity to decisions of 
tl\c people, remained the exclusive privileges of the patrician 
members of the senate. But while the patrician disabilities 
vere of a kind that had gained in importance with the lapse 
of centuries, these privileges, even if still retained, had bet'ome 
merely formal in the second half of the republican period. Since 
the plebeian element in the state had an immense numerical 
preponderance over the patrician these disabilities were not 
^videly spread, and seem generally to have been <-heerfully borne 
os the price of belonging to the families still recognized as the 
oldest and noblest in Rome. But the adoption of P. Clodius 
■Thilcher into a plebeian family in 59 b.c. with a view to election 
to the tribunate shows that a rejection of patrician rights 
{iransitio ad plebem) was not difficult to effect by any patrician 
who preferred actual power to the dignity of ancient de&cent. 
it was not so easy to recruit the ranks of the patricians. The 
traditions of early Rome indeed represent the patric*ians as 
receiving the Claudii by a collective act into their body ; but the 
first .ttuihfihticated instance of the admission of new members 
to the |>ntticiate is that of the lex Cassia, which authorized 
■Caesar ifts dictator to cTcate fresh patricians. The same procedure 

' Cf. the privileK»s of the Athenians under the Solonian system 
'see Solon; Eccllsia; Archon). 


was followed by Augustus. Later on, the right of creating 
patricians came to be regarded as inherent in the principatc, and 
was exer.'ised by Claudius and Vespasian without any legal 
enactment, apparently in their capacity as censor (Tac. Ann. 
xi. 35; Vita M. Antimini, i.). Patrician rank seems to have 
been reganled as a necessary attribute of the princeps; and in 
two cases we are told that it was conferred upon a plebeian 
princeps by the senate ( Vita Juliani, 3 ; Macrini, 7). A comparison 
of this procedure with the original conception of the patriciate 
as revealed by the derivation of the word, is significant of 
the history of the conception of nobility at Rome, and illustra- 
tive of the tenacity with which the Romans clung to the name 
and form of an institution which had long lost its significance. 
After the political (*(]ualization of the two orders, noble birth 
was no longer recognized as constituting a claim to political 
privilege. Instead of the old hereditary nobility, consisting of 
the members of the patrician clans, there arose a nobility of 
office, consisting of all those families, whether patrician or 
plebeian, which had held cunile office. It was now the tenure 
of office that conferred distinction. In the early days of Rome, 
office was only open to he member of a patrician gem. In the 
principate, patrician rank, a sort of abstract conception based 
upon the curlier state of affairs, was held to be a dignity suitable 
to be conferred on an individual holder of office. But the confer- 
ment of the rank upon an individual as distinct from a whole 
family (gens) is enough to show how widely the modern con- 
ception of patrician rank differed from the ancient. The 
explanation of this is that the plebeians had long b{“en or- 
ganized, like the patricians, in gentes, and nothing remained 
distinctive of the old nobility except a vague sense of dignity 
and worth. f... Cl.) 

II. Under Constantine an entirely new meaning was given 
to the word Patrician. It was used as a personal title of honour 
conferred for distinguished services. It was a title merely of 
rank, not of office; its holder ranked next after the emperor and 
the consul. It naturally hajjpened, however, that the title 
was generally bestowed upon officials, especially on the chief 
provincial governors, and even among barbarian chieftains 
whose friendship was valuablt; enough to call forth the imperial 
benediction. Among the former it appears to have become a 
sort of ex officio title of the Byzantine vicegerents of Italy, the 
exarchs of Ravenna; among the barbarian chiefs who were 
thus dignified were Odoaccr, Thcodoric, Sigismund of Burgundy, 
Clovis, and even in later days princes of Bulgaria, the Sara- 
ccn.s, and the West Saxons. The word thus actiuircd an official 
connotation. The dignity was not hereditary and belonged 
only to individuals; thus a patrician family was merely one 
whose head enjoyed the rank of patricius. Gradually the root 
sense of “ father ” came to the front again, and the patricius 
was regarded as the “ father of the emperor ” (Ammian Alarc. 
xxix. 2). With the word were associated such further titles as 
eminentia, magnitudo, magnificentia. Those patricians who were 
purely honorary were called honor arii or codicillarii ; those who 
were still in harness were praesentales. They were all distin- 
guished by a special dress or uniform and in public always drove 
in a carriage. The emperor Zeno enacted that no one could 
become patricius who had not been praefectus militum, consul 
or magisler militum, but less careful emperors gave the title to 
their favourites, however young and undistinguished. The writ 
in which the title was conferred was called a diploma. 

A further change in the meaning of the name is marked by 
its conferment on Pippin the Frank ^ by Pope Stephen. The 
idea of this extension originated no doubt in the fact that the 
Italian patricius of the 6th and 7th centuries had come to be 
regarded as the defensor, protector, pntronus of the Church. At 
all events, the conferring of the title by a pope was entirely 
unprecedented; previously its validity had depended on the 
emperor solely. As a matter of fart it is clear that the patriciate 
of Pippin was a new office, especially as the title is henceforward 
generally patricius Romanorum, not patricius alone. It was 

® The name U used of Charles Martel, but it was not apparently 
formally conferred upon him. 
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subsequently conferred on Charlemagne at his coronation, and 
borne, as we gather from medieval documents, indiscriminately, 
not only by subsequent emperors, hut also by a long line 
of Burgundian rulers and minor princes of the middle ages 
generally.^ On the fall of the Carolingian house the title passed 
to Alberie II. Subsequently it was held by John Crescentius, 
and many leading men who received it from Otto Ilf. (e.g. 
Boleslaw Chabri of Poland). In 1046 it returned to the German 
Henry HI. The emperor Frederick Barbarossa was the last 
to wear the insignia (in 1167). 

BiBLiOGRAi*HV.>-(r) The Ancient Pairirtans: Th. Mommsen, 
Staatsrecht III. passim ( jrcl cd., Leipzig, 1887); Riimische Porsch- 
uugen I. (IJcrlin, 1864); P. Willems, Lp Proit public romain, i 
(Louvain, 1888). (2) The Medieval Patricians : J. Jl. llury's Later 

Homan Empire (1889); Bryce, Holy Roman Empire (i9«4). pp* 
aeq.; Du angc, Glossarium med. ft infim. latinitutis, s.v. “ Patricius 
and histories of Charlemagne (?.w.) and his successors. For the Ger- 
man Patriziertum see Roth von Schreckcnslcin, Das Patriziut tn den 
deutschen Siadten, besonders Reichshidten (2nd t-d. Freiburg, 1880); 
Foltz, EeUrdge zur Gesch. des Painziais in den deutschen Stadten 
(Marburg, 1899). (J. M.M.) 

PATRICK* ST, the patron saint of Ireland, ^ was probably born 
about the year 389. He was the son of a deacon, Calpumius, and 
the grandson of a presbyter named Potitus. His father was a 
middle-class landed proprietor and a dei urion, who is represented 
as living at a place called Bannauenta. The only place of this 
name we know is Daventry, but it seems more probable that 
Patrick’s home is to be sought near the .Severn, and Rhys con- 
jectures that one of the three places called Banwen in Glamorgan- 
•shire may be intended. 1'he British name of the future apostle 
was Sucat, to which Mod. Welsh hygad, “ warlike,” corresponds. 
His Roman name has also survived in a hibernicized form, 
Cothrige, with the common substitution of Irish c for Brythonic 
p (cf. Irish case, Lat, pascha). Patrick was doubtless educated 
as a Christian and was imbued with reverence for the Roman 
Empire. When about sixteen years of age he was carried off by a 
band of Irish marauders. 'I'he latter were possibly taking part 
in the raid of the Irish king Niall Noigiallach, who met with his 
end in Britain in 405. Irish tradition represents the future 
apostle as tending the herds of a chieftain of the name of Miliucc 
(Milchn), near the mountain called Slemisli in county Antrim, 
but Bury tries to show that the sc'ene of his captivity was 
Connaught, perhaps in the ncighlxiurhood of Croagh Patrick. 
His bondage lasted for six years. During this time he became 
ijubject to religious emotion and beheld visions which encouraged 
him to effect his escape. He fled, in all probability to the coast 
of Wicklow, and encountered a vessel which was engaged in the 
export of Irish wolf-dog.s. After three days at sea the traders 
landed, possibly on the west coast of Gaul, and journeyed for 
twenty-eight days through a desert. At the end of two months 
Patrick parted from his companions and betook himself to the 
monastery of Lcrins, where he probably spent a few years. On 
leaving the Mediterranean he seems to have returned home. It 
was doubtless during this stay in Britain that the idea of mission- 
ary enterprise in Ireland came to him. In a dream he saw a 
man named Viclorious bearing innumerable epistles, one of 
which he received and read; the beginning of it contained the 
Words “ The Voice of the Irish whilst repeating these words 
he says, “ I imagined that I heard in my mind the voice of those 
who were near the wood of Fo<'lut (Fochlad), w'hich is near the 
western sea, and thus they cried : “ We pray thee, holy youth, 
to come and walk again amongst us as before.” The forest 
of Fochlad was in the neighbourhood of Killala Bay, but it is 
possible that it extended considerably to the south. Despite 

^ Wc even find a feminine form, palricissa, for the wife < f a patricius. 
The golden circlet worn on the head by the patricius as a symbol of 
his dignity was called a patricialis circulus. 

“ His career is involved in consi<lerable obscurity. Widely varying 
views have been held by modern .scholars with regard to his activity, 
some going so far ns to treat all the accounts of his labours as the 
fictitious creation of a later age. In the present article Bury’s 
reconstruction of the .saint's life has been chiefly followed. Apart 
from its importance in other re.spects, Bury's treatment of the snh- 
hxt lias at any rate the merit of defending the traditional view of 
St Fatrick's career. 


his natural diffidence, and opposition on the part of his relatives, 
Patrick resolved to return to Gaul in order to prepare himself 
for his mission. lie proceeded to Auxerre -a place which seems 
to have had a close connexion with Britain and Ireland -and 
was ordained deacon by Bishop Amator, along with two others 
who were afterwards associated with him in spreading the faith 
in Ireland. The one was an Irishman called Fith, better known 
as Iserninus, the other Auxilius. Patrick must have spent at 
least lourtoen 3'cars at Auxerre. 

It seems not unlikely that Pclagianism had taken root among 
the Chri.slian communities of Ireland, and it was found nece.ssary 
to send a bishop to combat the heresy. Pope Celestine’s choice 
fell on the deacon Palladius, who had taken a prominent part in 
stamping out the doctrine in Britain. The mission of Palladius 
(431-432), whom Zimmer has endeavoured to identify with 
Patrick, is ol)scure. Tradition associates his name with the 
mountains of Wicklow, and we are told that he retired to the 
land of the Pirls in North Britain, where he died. Patrick 
probably felt great disappointment when Palladius was sent as 
the chosen envoy of Rome, but now Gormanus seems to have 
decided that Patrick was the man for the task, and he was 
consecrated in 432. For the peculiar social ('onditions with 
which the Christian missionary would be confronted in Ireland 
see Brehon Laws and 1relanj>: Early History. Suffice it to 
say here that the land beltuigcd to the tribes, and that the success 
of Patrick’s undertaking depended entirely on his ability to gain 
the goodwill of the tribal kings and chiefs of clams. Wc are 
totally ignorant as to the extent and number of the pre-Patrician 
Christian communities in Ireland. It seems probable that they 
were, largely, if not wholly confined to the south-east of the island.^ 
Patrick landed at Inverdeu, the mouth of the river Vartry in 
Wicklow, but we are not informed as to any of his doings in 
l..einster at this period. According to the story, he immediately 
proceeded northward to the kingdom of Ulidia (east Ulster), 
though a certain tradition represents him as going to Meath. 
T..anding on the shores' of Strangford Lougffi, he commenced his 
labours in the plain on the south-west .side of that inlet. A 
convert chief named Dichu granted him a site for an establish- 
ment, and a w<M>dcn barn is stated to have been utilized for the 
purpose of worship, whence the modern Saul (Ir. saball, ” barn ”). 
Patrick’s activity was bound to bring him sooner or later into 
conflict with tlie Iligh-king Loigaire (reigned 428 467), son of 
Niall Noigiallach. Fedilrnid, a brother of the monarch, is 
represented as. having made over his estate at 'frini to the saint 
to found a church, and thus the faith was established within 
Loigiiire’s territory. The story in picturesque fashion makes 
Patrick challenge the royal authority bj" lighting the Pa.schal 
fire on the hill of Slane on the night of Easier Eve. It chanced 
to be the occasion of a pagan festival at Tara, during which no 
fire might lie kindled until the royal fire had been lit. A number 
of trials of skill between the (.'hristian missionary and Loigaire’s 
Druids ensue, and the final result seems to have been that the 
monarch, though unwilling to embrace the foreign creed, under- 
took to protect the Christian bishop. At a later date the saint 
was probably invited by Loigaire to take part in the codification 
of the Senchus M 6 r in order to represent the interests of the 
Christian communities. On another occasion Patrick is reported 
to have overthrown a famous idol known as Cenn Cruaich or 
Cromm Cruaich in the plain of Mag Slccht (county Cavan)., 
Several churches seem to have been founded in the kingdom 
of Meath by the saint, but they cannot now be identified. 
Patrick is stateci to have visited (?onnaught on three different 
occasions and to have founded churches, one of the most impor- 
tant being that at Elphin. As regards Ulster our information 
is \-ery scanty, tliough we find him establishing churches in the 
three kingdoms of the province (Ailech, Oriel and Ulidia). 
Patrick’s work is more closely identified with the north of Ireland 
than with the south. Traces of his mission, however, are to be 
found in Ossor>- and Muskerry. But his task in the south was 
doubtless rather that of an organizer, and a kind of circular letter 
has come down to us which was addressed by Patrick, Auxilius 
and to all the clergy of the island. There is some 
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evidence that he made .a journey to Rome (441-443) and brought 
bade with him valuable relies. On his return lie founded the 
church and monastery of Armagh, the site of which was granted 
him by Dairc, king of Oriel, and it is probable that the see was 
intemJed by him to be specially connected with the supreme 
ecdesiastical authority. Some years before his death, which 
took place in 461, Patrick resigned his position as bishop of 
Armagh to his disciple Benignus, and possibly retired to Saul 
in Dalaradia, where he spent the remainder of his life. The 
place of his burial was a matter of dispute in early Ireland, 
but it seems most likely that he was interred at Saul. 

Two highly important documents purporting to have been 
written by Patrick have come down to us. Although the 
genuineness of these writings has been impugned on various 
occasions by different scholars, there seems to be no reason for 
as.suming that they did not emanate from the saint's pen. The 
one is the Confession, whieh is contained in an imperfect state 
in the book of iYrmagh {c. 807), but complete copies arc found in 
later MSS. The Confession, written towards the end of his life, 
gives a general account of his career. Various charges luid been 
brought against him by his enemies, among them that of illiter- 
acy, the trutlr of which is borne out by the cnideness of his style, 
and is fully admitted by the writer himself. Before being 
admitted to deacon’s orders he had communicated to a friend 
some fault which he had committed when about fifteen years 
of age. This friend had not considered it an obstacle to ordina- 
tion. hater the secret was betrayed and came to the ears of 
persons who, as he says, “ urged my sins against my laborious 
episcopate.” It is impossible to ascertain who these detractors 
wcre-"possil)ly British follow-workers in Ireland. The other 
document is the so-called Letter to Coroticus. The soldiers of 
Coroticus (('crctic), a iJriti.sh king of Strathclyde, had in the 
course of a raid in Ireland killed a number of Christian neophytes 
on the vei*y day of tlicir baptism while still clad in white garments. 
Others had been carried off into slavcr>’, and a deputation of 
cler^ which Patrick had sent to ask for their release hud been 
subjected to ridicule. In his Letter live saint in very strong 
language urges the Christian subjects of the British king not to 
have any dealings with their ruler and his bloodthirsty fullow-ers 
until full satisfaction should have been made. The text of this 
letter occurs in a number of MSS. but is not contained in the 
Book of Armagh. It i.s however certain that it was known in 
tlte 7th century. A strange barbaric chant coAimonly known as 
the Lorica or Hymn of St Patrick is preserved in the Liber 
hymnonim. This piece, called in Irish the Laed h'iada or ” Cry 
of the Deer,” contains a number of remarkable grammatical 
forms, and the latest editors are of opinion that it may very well 
be genuine. From such slender material it is not easy to form 
a clear conception of the .saint’s personality. His was evidently 
an intensely spiritual nature, and in addition to the qualities 
whieh go to form a strong man of action he must have possessed 
an enthusia.sm which enabled him to surmount all difficulties. 
His importance in the history of Ireland and the Irish Church 
consists in the fact that he brought Ireland into touch with 
western Europe and more |)arlicularly with Rome, and that he 
introduced Latin into Ireland as the language of the Chun h. 
His work consisted largely in organizing tlie Christian societies 
whieh he found in existence on his arrival, and in planting the 
faitli in regions smh as the extreme west of Connaught which 
had not yet come under the sway of the go.spe1. 

Authorities. — Apart from the Letter .tikI Epistle mentioned 
above our chief sources of irrJonnalioii with ref;ard to the life 
rf St Patrick arc contained in the Hook of Armagh. 'Phe one is 
the memoir l>y Tirech'm, a bisliop who had been the disciple of 
Bishop I’ltan of Ardbraccan in Me-ath (d, O57). The first part of 
this memoir, which was probably compiler! about 670, deals with 
the saint’s work in Meath, the second with his activity in Connaught. 
Various arlditinns are appended to thi.s compilation, and tlicre are 
still furtluT adrlitional notes, 'fhe other birjgraphy was written 
towards the enrl of the 7th century by Muirrhu M.accu Machtheui, 
who dedicated his work to liishop Aed of Slc-bfc (d. 700). The first 
portion deals with I’atrick's career down to his arrival in Ireland and j 
contains an unvarnislied statement of fact. Hut when the .story 
passes to Ireland Mmrehu's naiTativc bccomtJS full of the mythical 
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element'. The influence of Muirchii's work can Ir; traced in all late? 
biographies. Itury has shown that both TiTechan and Muirchu 
drew Irom written material which existed in part at any rate in Iris-h, 
Among later lives we may mention the hymn Genair Patraicc, com- 
monly atb'ibuted to Fiacc, which is considered by the late.st editors 
to have been originally composed about 8tx). 'fhree anonymous 
Liitin lives were published by C.'ulgan in his Trias Thaumaturga 
(Louvain, 1045). and there exists an 11th-century Irish life in three 
j)arl.s published by Whitley Stokes for the Rolls series (1887). A 
Latin tnuiskilion of a dillcrcnt copy of this work, now lost, was pub- 
li.sheil by Colgan. Lastly a lile by an otherwise unknown Irish 
writer n.'ime<l Prubiis occurs in the Hasel edition of Bede’s works 
(•5^3) and was reprinted by Colgan, 
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(Ixindon, IQ05) ; J. II, Todd, .S'^ Patrick the Apostle of Ireland (Dublin, 
18O1); H. Zimmer, article “ Kcllisthe Kirche " in Pealencyklobi die 
ftlr protestantische Theologie und Kirihe (igot ; trans, by Miss Meyer, 
“The Celtic Chnrch in Britain and Irek nd, ' London, 1902); 
J. Gwynn, Liber Ardmachanus; Whitley Stokc.s, The Tripartite 
Life of St Patrick (London. 1887) ; N. J. D. White, “ The Writings 
of St Patrick " (critical edition) in Proceedings of the Poyal Irish 
Academy (1904}, (E. C. Q.) 

PATfilCK, SIMON (1626-1707), English divine, was born at 
Gainsborough, Liiu-olnshire, on the Sth of September 1626. He 
entered Queen's College, Cambridge, in 1644, and after taking 
order.s in 1651 became successively chaplain to Sir Walter 
.St John and vii'ur of B.Httersea, Surrey. He was afterwards 
(1662) preferred to the rectory of St Paul's, Covent Garden, 
London, where he continued to labour during the plague. He 
\va.s appointed dean of Peterborough in 1679 and bishop of 
Chichester in 1689, whic h year he was employed, along with 
others of the new l)ishop.s, to settle the affairs of the Church in 
Ireland. In 1691 he was translated to the sec of Ely, whieh he 
held until his death on the 3Tst of May 1707. His sermons and 
devotional writings, whicli are very numerous, were long held 
in high estimation, and his Commentary on the Historical and 
Poetical Boohs of the Old Testament, in 10 vols., brought down as 
far as the Song of Solomon, was reprinted as recently as 1853. 
His Friendly Debate between a Conformist and a Nonconformist 
was a controversial tract which existed considerable feeling 
at the time of its publication in 1668, but he lived long enough 
to soc»the by his moderation and candour the exasperation it 
had caused. He also contributed to a volume of Poems upon 
Divine and Moral Sub feels (1719). 

The first collected edition of his works appeared at Oxford in 1850 
(9 vols., 8vo); a small Autobiographyv/OB published also at Oxford 
in 1839, 

PATRIZZI, FRANCESCO (I'RANriscus Patkith^s) (1529- 
1597), Italian philosophtr and scientist, was born at C'lissa, in 
Dalmatia, and died in Rome. He gained the patronage of the 
Ijishop of Cypnj.s, who brought him to Venire, where his abilities 
were immediately recognized by his appointment to the chair 
of philosophy at Ferrara. He was sul^jBequenlly invited to 
Rome by Clement VXII. In spite of his almost inces.sant contro- 
versies with the Aristotelians, he found time to make a com- 
prehensive study of contemporary science. He published in 
15 books a treatise on the Neiv Ceometry (1857), and W'ork.s on 
history, rhetoric .and the art of war. He .studied ancient theories 
of music, and i.s said to have invented the thirteen-syllable verse 
known .subsequently as versi marlelliani. In his philo.sophy he 
was mainly concerned to defend Plato against the followers of 
Aristotle. 

Ills two great work.s, Discussionum peripateticonim tihri .YE, 
(Bii.sel, 1571), and Nova de universis pfnlosophia (Ba.sel, 1501), 
developixi the view that, whereas Aristotle’s teaching was in direct 
oi3pi)sition to Christianity, I’lato, on the contrary, foreshadowed 
the Christian revelation and prepared the way for its acceptance. 
In the earlier treatise he attacks the life and character of Aristotle, 
impugns the authenticity of almost all lu.s works, and attempts to 
refute his doctrines from a thcologicjil standpoint. In the second and 
greater work he goes b-ack to the theories and methods of the Jonians 
anil the pre-Socratics ganerally. His theory of the univerec i.s chat, 
from God there emanated Light which extentls throughout space 
.ami is the explanation of all development. This Light is not cor- 
poreal anti yet is the fundamental reality of thing.s. Prom Light 
came Heat and Fluidity ; these three togetlipr with Space make up 
the elements out of which all things are constructed. This cosmic 
tlico^ is a curious combination of materialistic and abstract ideas; 
the influence of his master Telesio {q.v.), generally predominaat. 
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is not strong enough to overcome hia inherent disbeUiat in the. 
ad«<.iuacy ol purely scientific explanation. 

FM'ROOLES {c. 312-261 u.c.), a Macedonian general and 
writer on geographical .subject.s, who lived during the reigns of 
Seleucus I. and Antiochus I. When in command of the fleet 
of Scleticus (285) he undertook a voyage of exploration on the 
Caspian Sea to discover possible trade routes, especially for 
communication with the peoples of northern India. He came 
to the conclusion that the Caspian was a gulf or inlet, and that it 
was possible to enter it by sea from the Indian Ocean. The only 
information as to his work (even the title is unknown) is derived 
from Strabo. After the death of Seleucus, Patroclcs was sent 
by his successor Antiochus to put down a revolt in Asia Minor, 
and lost hi.s life in an engagement with the Bithynians. 

See Strabo ii. 68, 74, xi. 508, xv. 689; Diod. Sic. xix. 100; Plutarch, 
Demetrius, 47; Pliny, Nat. Hist. vi. 21 ; Photius, cod. 224 (on Mem- 
non); C. W. Alulier, hragtaetUa htstoricorum graecorum, ii. 442; 
E. II. Bunlniry, Hist, of Ancient Geo^raphv (1870). vol. L; W. W. 
Tarji, " Patroclcs and the Oxo-Caspian Trade Route " in Journal 
of Hellenic Studies (1901), vol. xxi. 

PATROL (Fr. patrauiller, connected with paite, fool), a verb 
meaning to move up and ilown or traverse a specified “ round ” 
or “ heat '* in a district in a town, camp or other place, or on a 
stretch of water on a river or sea, for the purpose of watching 
and protecting the same, or for reconnoitring the numbers or 
positions of an enemy. As a substantive the term is used of the 
<letachment of troops or police employed. 

PATRON, a word of which the various meanings in European 
languages are derived and transferred from that of the Lat. 
patronus, whose position in Roman law and antiquities is treated 
below (Patron and Client). The most general application 
of the word in these transferred senses is that of an influential 
supporter or protedor. The earliest use of the word in English 
appears to have been in the special ecclesiastical sense of the 
holder of an advowson, the right of presentation to u benefice. 
From tlii.s meaning is deduced that of the person in whom lies 
the right of presenting to public offices, privileges, &e., still 
surviving in the title of the Patronage .Secretary of the Treasurj' 
in Great Britain. From the earliest Christian times Uie saints 
took the place of the pagan tutelary deities {Di iutela^^es) and 
were in this capacity called iutclares or patroni, patron-saints. 
To them churclies and other sacred buildings are dedicated, and 
they are regarded as the protectors and guardians of countries, 
towns, professions, trades and the like. Further, a person may 
have a patron-saint, usually the one on or near whose festival 
he has been born, or whose name ha.s been taken in baptism. 

A lull list of saints, with the objects of the iH*cuIiar patronage of 
each, is given in M. E. C. Walaitt's Sacred Archaeology {1868). 

PATRON AND CLIENT (Lat. patronus, from pater, father; 
clientes or cluentes, from cluerc, to obey), in Roman law. Clien- 
tage appears to have been an institution of most of Uie Graeco- 
Italian peoples in early stages of their history; but it is in Rome 
that we can mwt easily trace its origin, progress and decay. 
Until the reforms of Servius Tullius, the only citizens proper 
were the members of the patrkiim and gentile house.s ; they alone 
could particii)ate in the solemnities of the national religion, lake 
part in the government ami defence of the state, contract 
qpirilarian marriage, hold property, and enjoy the protection 
of live laws. But alongside of them was a gradually increa.sing 
non-citizen population composed partly of slaves, partly of free- 
men, who were nevertheless not admitted to burges.s right.s. 
To the latter cla.ss liclouged the clients, individuals who had 
attached thcnvelvcs in a position of dependence to the heads 
of patrician houses as their patrons, in order thereby to secure 
attachment to a gens, which would involve a de facto freedom. 
Mommsen held that the plebs consisted originally of clients only; 
but the earliest records of Rome reveal the possibiUly of a man 
becoming a plebeian member of the Roman state without 
assuming the dependent position of clientship (see Patricians); 
and long before the time of Servius Tullius the clients must 
be regarded as a section only of the plebeian order, which also 
contained members unattached to any patronus. The relation- 
ship of patron and client was ordinarily created by what, from the 


client’s point of view, was called aipUcatta ad patfonum, from 
that of tlie patron, susceptio clientis — the client being either a 
person who had come to Rome as an exile, who had passed 
through the asylum, or who had belonged to a state which Rome 
had. overthrown. According to Dionysius and Plutarch, it waa 
one of the early cares of Romulus to regulate the relationship, 
which, by tlieir account of it, was esteemed a very intimate 
one, imposing upon the patron duties only less sacred than those 
he owed to his children and liis ward, more urgent than any he 
could Ije called upon to perform towards his kinsmen, and whose 
neglect entailed the penalty of death iTellumoni sacer esio)* 
He was bound to provide his client with tlie necessaries of life; 
aiivl it was a common practice to make him a grant during 
pleasure of a small plot of land to cultivate on his own account. 
Further, ho hatl to advise him in all his affairs ; to represent him 
in any transactions with third parties in whi< h, as a non-citizen, 
he could not act with effect; and, above all things, to stand by 
him, or rather be his substitute, in aiiy litigation in which he 
might become involved. The client in return had not only 
generally to render his patron the respect and obedience due by 
a dependant, but, when he was in a p<ihition to do so and the 
circumstances of the patron required it, to render him pecuniary 
assistance. As time advanced anil clients ama.ssed wealth, we 
find this iluty insisted upon in a great variety of forms, as in 
contributions towards the dowries of a patron’s daughters, 
towards the ransom of a patron or any of his family who had 
been taken captive, towards the payment of penalties or fines 
imposed upon a patron, even towards his maintenance when he 
had become reduced to poverty. Neither might give evidence 
against the other— a rule we find still in observance well on in 
tlie ist century n.c., when C. Herennius declined to be a w'itness 
against C. Mariu.s on the ground that the family of the latter had 
for generations been clients of the Herennii (Plut. Mar. 5). The 
client was regarded as a minor member (geniilicim) of his patron’s 
gens; he was entitled to assist in its religious services, and bound 
to contribute to the cost of them ; he had to follow his patron to 
little on tlie order of the gens; he wa.s subject to its jurisdiction 
and discipline, and was entitled to burial in its common sepulchre* 
And this was the condition, not only of the client who personally 
had attac.hed himself to a patron, but tliat also of his descen- 
dants; the patronage and the clientage were alike hereditary* 
The same relationship was held to exist between a freedman and 
his former ownei-; for originally a slave did not on enfranchise- 
ment become a citizen ; it was a de facto freedom merely that he 
enjoyed ; his old owner was always called his patron, w'hile he and 
his ilescendants were substantially in the po.sition of clients, 
and often so de.signated. 

In the two hundred years that elapsed before the Servian 
coastitutional reform.s, the numerical strength of the clients, 
whetlKT in that condition by adplicatio, enfranchisement or 
descent, must have become con.siderable; and it was from time 
to time augmenti'd by the retainers of distinguished immigrants 
ailraitted into, the rank.s of the patriciate. There seem.s also to 
have been during this period a gradual growth of virtual indepen- 
dence on the part of the clients, and it is probable that their 
prei'ariou.s tenure of the soil had in many cases come to be 
practically regarded as ownership, when a patron had not 
iusserted his right for generations. The exact nature of the privit- * 
leges conferred on the clients by Servius 7 ’ullius is not known* 
Probably this king guaranteed to the whole plebeian order, 
including the clients, the legal right of private ownership of 
Roman land. At the same time he impo.sed upon the whole 
order the duty of serving in the army, whi<’h was now organized 
on a basis of wealth. The client had pre\ iously been liable to 
military service at the command of the gens. Now he was 
called upon to take his part in it as a member of the state. As 
a natiiral corollaiy to this, all the plebeians seem to have been 
enrolled in the tribes, and after the institution of the plebeian 
assembly {concilium plebis) the client.s, who formed a large part 
of the order, secured a political influence which steadily inereasedd 
It is not certain how soon they aciiuired the ri^ht to litigate in 
person on their own bdialf, but their possession of this right. 
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scctns to be implied in the XII. Tables, and may have been 
granted them at an earlier date. At any rate after 449 b.c. 
there were no disabilities in private law involved in their stattts. 
The relation of patron and client, it is true, .still remained; the 
patron could still exact from his client rc.spect, obedience and 
service, and he and his gc«s had still an eventual right of succes- 
sion to a deceased client’s estate. But the fiduciary <lutics of 
the patron were greatly relaxed, and practically little more 
was expected of him than that he should continue to give his 
client his advice, and prevent him falling into a condition of indi- 
gence; sacer esto ceased to be tlic penalty of protection denied 
or withheld, its application being limited to fratis facia, which 
in the language of the Tables meant positive injury inflicted or 
damage done. 

So matters remained tluring the 4th, 3rd and and centuries. 
In the and and 1st a variety of events contributed still further 
to modify the relationship. The rapacity of patrons was 
checked by the lex Cincia (passed by M. ( inrius Alimentus, 
tribune in 204 ».c.), which prohibited their taking gifts of money 
from their clients ; marriages between patron and client gradually 
ceased to be regarded as unlawful, or as ineffectual to secure to 
the ksue the .status of the patron father. At the same time the 
remaining political disabilities of the clients were removed by 
their enrolment in all the tribes instead of only the four city 
tribes, and their admission to the magistracy and the senate. 
Hereditary clientage ceased when a client attained to a curule 
dimity; and in the rase of the descendants of freedmen enfran- 
chised in solemn forms it came to be limited to the first genera- 
tion. Gradually but steadily one feature after another of the 
old institution disappeared, till by the end of the ist century it 
had rcsolvetl itself into the limited relationship lietwcen patron 
and freedman on the one hand, and the unlimited honorary 
relationship between the patron who gave gratuitous advice tm 
questions of law and those who came to consult him on the other. 
To have a large following of clients of this class was a matter of 
ambition to every man of mark in the end of the republic; it 
increased his importance, and ensured him a band of zealous 
agents in his political schemes. But amid the rivalries of parties 
and with the venality of the lower orders, baser methods had 
to be resorted to in order to maintain a patron’s influence; the 
favour and support of his clients had to be purcluised with some- 
thing more substantial than mere advice. And so aro.se that 
wretched and degrading clientage of the early epipire, of which 
Martial, who was not ashamed to confess himself a first-rate 
specimen of the breed, has given us such graphic descriptions; 
gatherings of idlers, sycophants and .spenilthrifts, at the levees 
and public appearances of those whom, in their fawning servility, 
they adilressi!d as lords and masters, but whom they abused 
behind their backs as close-fisted upstarts — and all for the sake 
of the sportula, tlie daily dole of a dinner, or of a few pence 
wherewith to procure one. With the middle empire this disap- 
peared; and when a reference to patron and client occurs in 
later times it is in the sense of counsel and client, the w'ords 
patron and advocate being used almost .synonymously. It was 
not so in the days of the great forensic orators. The word 
atlvocate, it is said, occurs only once in the singular in the pages 
of Cicero. But at a later period, when the bar had become a 
profession, and the qualifications, admission, numbers and fees 
of counsel had become a matter of state regulation, advocati 
was the word usually employed to de.signate the pleaders as 
a class of professional men, each individual advocate, however, 
being still spoken of as patron in reference to the litigant with 
whose interest he was entrusted. It is in this limited connexion 
that patron and client come under our notice in the latest 
monuments of Roman law. 

Literature. — On the clientage of early Ron^c see T. Momnwen, 
"Dio romische Crente Horn. Forschungen, i. 335 (Hcrlin, i8ti4); 
M, Voigt. " Ueber die CHentcl un Libertinitat," in Bev. d. phil. 
histor. Classe d. konigl. s chs. Gesellsch. d. Wissenschaften (1878, 
pp, 147-219); 1 . Marquanlt, Privatleben d. Jtdmer, pp. 196-200 
(Leipzig, 1879) ; M. Voigt, Die XI J. Tafehi., ii. G67-G79 (Leipzig, 
1883). Earlier litenature is noted in P. Willeins, Le Droit ‘^ublic 
fomain, 4th ed., p. zG (Louvain, 1880). On the clieaUge of the early 
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empire see W. A. Decker, Callus, ^oI. ti., Excursus 4 (London, 
1849); L. I'riedlandcr, Sittengeschichte Homs, i. 200-212 (Leipzig, 
1901) ; Marquarclt, op. cit. pp. 200-208. On the latest clientage, 
.see T. Grellet-Duniazeau, Le Barreau romain (I^arLs, 1858). 

(J. M.*; A. M.Cr,.) 

PATTEN (adapted from Fr. paiin, in modern usage meaning 
a “ skate ”; Med. Lat. patinus, Ital. pattino, of unknown origin; 
cf. patte, paw), a kind of shoe which, varying in form at different 
time.s and places, raised the wearer from the ground in order 
ivi keep the feet out of mud or wet. Pattens were necessaries 
to v/omen of all classes in tlie uncleaned and unpaved streets of 
the t6th, 17th and i8lh centuries. They may still be found in 
use i;i rural parts of England. A wooden shoe or clog, a light 
strapped shoe with a very thick sole of wood or cork, and, more 
particularly, an iron ring supporting at a little distance from the 
ground a wooden sole with a .strap through which the foot .slips, 
h.ave all been types which the patten has taken. An extraor- 
dinary kind of “ patten ” was fashionable in Italy and Spain in 
the 16th or 17th centuries. Thi.« was the chopUte} a loose slipper 
resting on a very thick sole of cork or wood. During the 17th 
century at Venice ladies wore “ chopines ” of exaggerated size, 
('oryat, in his Crudities, 1611 (vol. i. p. 400, ed, 1905), gives a 
description of these Venetian “ chapincys.” 'They were of 
wood covered with red, white and yellow leather, some gilt or 
painted, and reached a height sometimes of half a yard. Ladies 
wearing these exaggerated chopines had to be accompanied by 
attenrlanls to prevent them falling, 'J’herc is a i6th century 
Venetian “ chopine ” in the British Museum. The “ Patten- 
makers ” Company is one of the minor Livery companies of 
London. The patten-makers were originally joined with the 
“ Pouch and Guloche Makers,” and are mentioned a.s early as 
1400. They became a separate fraternity in 1469^ but did not 
obtain a charter till 1670. 

PATTER, properly a slang word for the secret or “ cant ” 
language u.secl by beggars, thieves, gipsies, &c., hence the fluent 
plausible talk that a chcap-jack employs to pass off his goods, 
or a conjurer to cover up his tricks. It is thus used of any rapid 
manner of talking, and of a “ patter-song,” in which a very large 
number of words have to be sung at high speed to fit them to the 
music. The word, though in some of its senses affected by 
“ patter,” to make a series of rapid strokes or pats, as of rain- 
drops, is deriveil from the quick, mechanical repetition of the 
Faternosler, or Lord’s Prayer. 

PATTERN, a model, that which serves a.s an original from 
which similar objects may be made, or as an example or specimen ; 
in particular an artistic design serving as a .sample or model, 
hence the arrangement or grouping of lines, figures, &c., which 
make up such a design, 'i’he word was taken from Fr. pairou, 
I^t. patrouus, a defender or protector. In medieval Latin 
patronus had the .specific meaning of example, and in modern 
French both meanings of patron and pattern attach to patron. 
“ Patron ” in the sense of copy, example, began to be pro- 
nounced and spelled in England as “ pattern ” in the j6th 
century. 

PATTESON, JOHN COLERIDGE (1827-1871), English mis- 
sionary, bishop of Melanesia, was born in London on the 1st 
of April 1827, the eldest son of Sir John Patteson, justice of the 
King’.s Bench, and Frances Duke Coleridge, a near relative of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. He was educated at Ottery St Mary 
and at Eton, where he distinguished himself on the cricket-ficld. 
He entered Balliol College, Oxford, in 1845, graduated B.A. in 
1848, and in 1852 became a fellow of Merton College. In 1853 
he became curate of Alfington, Devon, and in the following year 
he was ordained priest. He then joined George Augustus 
Sclwvn, bishop of New Zealand, in a mission to the Melanesian 
Islands. There he laboured with great success, visiting the 
different islands of the group in the mission ship the “ Southern 
Cross,” and by his good sense and devotion winning the esteem 
and affection of the nati^^cs. Ilis linguistic powers were 

* The word is tr^ken from an obsolete French chapine or Spanish 
rJiapin, an I is of doubtful origin. The Spanish ch'tpa, flat plate, has 
been 5U£;''c.tcd The > ord does m't occur in Italian, though it i& 
often Italianized in English in such forms as cioppino. 
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exceptional, and he spoke *3 languages with ease. In 
1861 he was consecrated bishop of Melanesia, and fixed his 
headquarters at Mota. He was killed by natives at Nukapu, 
in the Santa Cruz group, on the 20th of September 1871, the 
victim of a tragic error. The traders engaged in the nefarious 
traffic in Kanaka labour for Fiji and Queensland had taken to 
personating mis.sionarie.s in order to facilitate their kidnapping; 
Patteson was mistaken for one of these and killed. Ilis murderers 
evidently found out their mi.stake and repented of it, for the 
bishop's body was found at sea floating in a canoe, covered with 
a palm fibre matting, and a palm-branch in his hand. He is 
thus represented in the bas-relief erected in Merton College to liis 
memory. 

See Life by Charlotte M. Yont^e (1R73). 

PATTI, ADELINA JUAAA MARIA [Baronkss CEDERsxsdM] 
(1843- ), the famous vocalist, daughter of an Italian singer, 

-Salvatore Patti, was born at Madrid on the 19th of February 
1843. Her mother, also a singer, was Spanish, being known 
before her marriage as Signora Parili. Both the parents of 
Adelina went to America, where their daughter was taught 
singing by Maurice Strakosch, who married Amelia Patti, an 
elder sister. Gifted with a brilliant soprano voice, Adelina 
Patti began her public career at the age of seven in the concert 
halls of New York, where in 1859 she also made her first appear- 
ance as Luc ia in Donizetti’s opera, Lucia di Lammertnoor. On 
the i4bh of May 1861 she .sang as Amina in Bellini’s opera La 
Sonnambula at Covent Garden, and from this time she became 
the leading operatic prima donna, her appearances in London, 
Paris and the other principal musical t'entre.s being a long 
succession of triumphs, and her roles covering all the great parts 
in Italian opera. In i868 she married Henri, marquis de Caux, 
a member of Napoleon III.’s household, from whom she was 
divorced in 1885; she then married Nicolini, the tenor, who died 
in 1898; and in 1899 she became the wife of Baron Cederstrom, 
a Swede, who was naturalized as an Englishman. Madame 
Patti ceased to appear on the operatic stage in public after the 
'eighties, but at Craig-y-Nos, her castle in Wales, she built a 
private theatre, and her occasional appearances at concerts nt 
the Albert Hall continued to attract enthusiastic audiences, 
her .singing of “ Home, Sweet Home ” becoming peculiarly 
associated with those events. Partly owing to her fine original 
training, partly to her splendid method and partly to her 
avoidance of Wagnerian roles, Madame Patti wonderfully 
preserved the freshness of her voice, and she will be remembered 
as, after Jenny Lind, the greatest soprano of the 19th century. 

PATTI, a town and episcopal see of Sicily, in the province of 
Messina, 42 m. W. by S. of Messina by rail. Pop. (1901), 5473 
(town), 10,995 (commune). The cathedral, founded about 
1300, has been modernized; it contains the tomb (restored in the 
T7th century) of Adelasia, widow of Count Roger of Sicily. The 
abandoned church of San Marco is built into the remains of a 
Greek temple. 

PATTISON, MARK (1813-1884), English author and rector of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, was born on the loth of October 1813. 
He was the son of the rector of Hauxwell, Yorkshire, and was 
privately educated by his father. In 1832 he matriculated at 
Oriel College, where he took his B.A. degree in 1836 with second- 
class honours. After other attempts to obtain a fellowship, 
he was elected in 1839 to a Yorkshire fellowship at Lincoln, an 
anti-Puseyite College. Pattison was at this time a Puseyite, 
and greatly under the influence of J. H. Newman, for whom he 
worked, helping in the translation of Thomas Aquinas’s Catena 
Aurea, and writing in the British Critic and Christian Remem- 
brancer. He was ordained priest in 1843, and in the same year 
became tutor of Lincoln College, where he rapidly made a reputa- 
tion as a clear and stimulating teacher and as a sympathetic 
friend of youth. The management of the college was practically 
in his hands, and his reputation as a scholar became high in the 
university. In 1851 the rectorship of Lincoln became vacant, 
and it seemed certain that Pattison would.be elected, but he lost 
it by a disagreeable intrigue. The disappointment was acute 
and his health suffered. In 1855 he resigned the tutorship. 
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travelled in Germany to investigate Continental systems of 
education, and began his researches into the lives of Casaubon 
and Scaligcr, which occupied the remainder of his life. In 1861 
he was elected rector of Lincoln, marrying in the same year 
Emilia Francis Strong (afterwards Lady Dilke). The rector 
contributed largely to various reviews on literary subjects, and 
took a considerable interest in social science, even presiding over 
a section at a congress in 1876. The routine of university 
business he avoided with contempt, and refused the vice-chan- 
cellorship. But while living the life of a student, he was fond 
of society, and especially of the society of women. He died at 
Harrogate on the 30th of July 1884. His biography of I seme 
Casauhon appeared in 1875; Milton, in Macmillan’s “English 
Men of Letters ” series in 1879. The 18th century, alike in its 
literature and its theology, was a favourite study, as is illustrated 
by his contribution {Tendencies of Religious Thought in England, 
1688-1750) to the once famous Essays and Reviews {y^(io), and by 
his edition of Pope’s Essay on Man { 1869), &c. His Sennons and 
Collected Essays, edited by Henry Nettleship, were published 
posthumously (1889), as well as the Memoirs (1885), an auto- 
biography deeply tinged with melancholy and bittcrne.ss. His 
projected Life of Scaliger was never finished. Mark Pattison 
possessed an extraordinary distinction of mind. He was a true 
scholar, who lived entirely in the things of the intellect. He 
writes of himself, excusing the composition of his memoirs, that 
he has known little or nothing of contemporary celebrities, and 
that his memory is inaccurate : “ All my energy was directed 
upon one end — to improve myself, to form my own mind, to 
sound things thoroughly, to free myself from the bondage of 
unreason. ... If there i.s anything of interest in my story, it is as 
a story of mental development ” {Memoirs, pp. i, 2). The 
Memoirs is a rather morbid book, and Mark Pattison is merciless 
to himself throughout. It is evident that he carried .rationalism 
in religion to an extent that seems hardly consistent with his 
position as a priest of the English Church. 

Mark Pattison’s tenth and youngest sister was Dorothy 
Wyndlow Patti.son (1832-1878), better known as Sister Dora, 
the name she took in 1864 on becoming a member of the Anglican 
sisterhood of the Good Samaritan at Coatham, Yorkshire. In 
1865 she was sent as nurse to their cottage hospital in Walsall, 
and from 1867 to 1877 she was in charge of a new hospital there. 
She left the sisterhood in 1874, and their hospital in 1877, to 
take charge of the municipal epidemic hospital, where the cases 
were largely small-pox. She had meanwhile qualified herself 
thoroughly as a nurse and had acquired no mean skill as a sur- 
geon. Her efforts greatly endeared her to those among whom 
she worked, and after her death a memorial window was erected 
in the parish church, and a marble portrait statue by F. J^ 
Williamson in the principal .s(|uare of Walsall. 

See Margaret Lonsdale's Sister Dora (1887 ed.). 

PATTON, FRANCIS LANDEY (1843- X American educa- 
tionali.st and theologian, was born in Warwick parish, Bermuda, 
on the 22nd of January 1843. He studied at Knox College 
and at the university of Toronto; graduated at Princeton 
Theological Seminary in 1865 ; was ordained to the Presbyterian 
ministry in June 1865; was pastor of the 84th Street Presby- 
terian Church, New York City, in 1865-1867, of the Presby- 
terian Church of Nyack, New York, in 1867-1870, of the South 
Church, Brooklyn, in 1871, and of the Jefferson Park Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago, in 1874-1881; and in 1872-1881 was professor 
in McCormick Seminary, Chicago. He was moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 1878. In 1881- 
i888 he was Stuart professor “ of the relation of philosophy 
and science to the Christian religion ” (a chair founded for him) 
in Princeton Hieological Seminary; in 1888-1902 he was 
president of the College of New Jersey, which in 1896 became 
Princeton University; in 1902 he became president of Princeton 
Theological Seminary. He brought charges of heresy in 1874 
against David Swing, and was prosecuting attorney at Swing’s 
trial. In 1891 and 1892 he was one of the opponents of 
Dr Charles A. Briggs at the time of the Briggs heresy ca.se4 
Dr Patton was an opponent of the revision of the Confession 

XX. 30 a 
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of Fttit^ He was editor, with Dr Briggs, of the Preshyterian 
Review, in i88o~i888. He wrote The inspiration oj the Scrip- 
ftircA' (1.S69), and Summary oj Christian Dodrine (1874). 

PAU, a city of soutli-westem France, thief town of the 
tJcpariment of Bosses-Pyrenees, 66 m. F.S.E. of Bayonne on 
the southern railway to Toulouse. Poj), (1906), 30,315. It is 
situated on the border of a plateau 130 It. above the right bank 
of the Gave de Pau (a left-hand aflfluent of the Adour), at a height 
of alxnit 620 ft. above the sea. A small stream, the H6das, 
flow'ng in a deep ra>'ine and crossed by several bridges, divides 
the cily into two parts. The modem importance of Pau is due 
to it.s climate, which makes it a great winter health-resort. The 
most striking characteristic is the stillness of the air, resulting 
from the peculiarly .sheltered situation. The average rainfall 
is about 33 in., and the mean winter temperature is 43“, the mean 
for the year being 56°. 

The town is built on a sandy soil, with the .streets running east 
and west. The Place Royale (in the centre of which stands 
Nicolas Bernard Raggi’s statue of Henry IV., with l)as-reliefs 
by Antoine Etex) is admired for the view o\’er the valley of the 
<iav.‘ and the Pyrenees; it is connected by the magnificent 
Boulevarrl des Pyrenees with the castle gardens. Beyond the 
castle a park of thirty acres planted with hecc'h trees stretches 
along the high bank of the Gave. Acce.ss to the castle is obtained 
by a stone bridge built under Louis XV.; this leads to the 
entrance, which gives into a courtyard. On the left of the 
entrance is the donjon or tour dc Gaston Phft'.bus. On the right 
are the tour ncme, a modern erection, and the Tour de Montauzet 
(Montc-Oi.seau), the higher .storeys of whw'h were reached by 
ladders ; the Tour de Bilh^rcs faces north-west, the 'roiirs de 
Ma/^res south-west. Another tower between the castle and 
the Gave, the Tour de la Monnaie, i-s in ruins. 

In the gardens to the west of the castle stand a statue of Gaston 
Pha'bus, count of Foix, and two porphyry vases presented by 
Bernadottc king of Sweden, who was born at Pan. On the 
ground-floor is the old hall of the estates of B6am, 85 ft. long and 
36 ft. wide, adorned with a white marble statue of Henry IV., 
and magnificent Flemish tapestries ordered by Francis I. 
Several of the upper chambers are adorned with Flemish, 
Brussels or Gobelims tapestry, but the most interesting room is 
that in which Henry IV. is said to have been born, containing 
his cradle made of a tortoise-slicll, and a magnificent mrved beil 
of the time of lA)uis XII. The i hurches of St Jacques and .St 
Martin in the Gothic style are both modern. The lycee occupies 
a portion of the buildings of a Jesuit colUge founded in 1622. 
The prefecture, the law-court and the hotei-do-ville pre.sent no 
remarkable features. Pau i.s the seat of h court of appeal and a 
court of a,ssize.s and has a tribunal of first instance, a tribunal of 
commerce and a chamber of arts and manufactures. 'I’hcre 
arc training colleges for both scxe.s, a library, an art mu.seiim 
and several learhed societies. Pau owes -mosL of its prosperity 
to its visitors. The gulf olub, establi.slied 1856, has a course 
of 18 holes, on the Plainc cle Billere, about a mile from the 
town. Among the industrial establishments arc flour-mills, 
cloth factories and tanneries, and there is trade in wine, luuns, 
horses and cloth. 

Pau derives its name from the word pal, in allu.sion to the 
f takes wlii<‘h were set up on tiv site chosen for the town. It was 
founded probably at the beginning of the iilh century by the 
viscounts of Beam. By the erection of the pre.sent castle in the 
latter half of the 14th t entury, Gaston Phoebus made the town 
a place of importance and after his death the viscounts of B^rn 
visited it frequently. Gashm IV, granted a charter to the town 
in 1464. Francois Ph«bus, grandson and successor of Gaston, 
Ijecame king of Navarre in 1479, and it was not until 151a that 
the loss of Spanish Navarre caused the rulers of B^rn t<i transfer 
their residence from Pampeluna to Pau, which till 1589 was their 
scat of gr)vernment. Margaret of Valois, who married Henri 
d'’Albret, made her court one of the most. brilliant of tlie time. 
In 1553 her daughter Jeanne d’ Albret gave birth to Henry IV. 
at Pau. It was the residence of Catherine, sister of Henry IV., 
who governed B6am in the name of her brother. In 1620 


when French Navarre and B^rn were reduced to the rank of 
province, the intendants took up their quarters there. In the 
19th century Abd-el-Kader, during part of his captivity, resided 
in the castle. 

PAUL, “ the Apostle of the Gentiles,” the first great Christian 
missionary and theologian. He holds a place in the history 
of Christianity second only to that of the Founder Himself. It 
was no accident that one who has been styled “ the second founder 
of Christianity ” was born and bred a Pharisee. Rather it was 
through personal proof of the limitations of legal Judaism that 
he came to distinguish so clearly between it and the Gospel of 
Girist, and thereby to present Christianity as the universal 
religion for man as man, not merely a sect of Judaism with 
proselytes of its own. For this, and nothing le.ss, was the issue 
involved in the problem of the relation of Christianity to the 
Jewish Law; and it was Paul who settled it once and for all. 

A modern Jew has said, “ Jesus seems to expand and spiritu- 
alize Judaism; Paul in some senses turns it up.side down.’* 
The reason of this contrast is their respective attitudes to the 
I.aw as the heart of Judaism. Je.sus seems never to have 
breathed the atmosphere of Rabbinic religion.' Hence his was a 
purely positive reinterpretation of the spirit of Old Testament 
religion as a whole. His at titude to t he Law wns one of habitual 
dutifulness to its ordinances, combined with sovereign freedom 
towards its letter when the interests of its spirit so required 
(cf. F. J. A. Hort, Judaisiic Christianity, ch. ii.). To this the 
primitive apostles and their converts in the main adhered, 
without seeing far into their Master’s principle in the matter; 
nor did they fee! any great straitening of the spirit by the letter 
of the Mosaic, rather than the Rahbinic Inw. But with Paul 
it was otherwise. As Saul the Pharisee he had taken the Mosaic 
Thorah as divine Law in the strictest sense, demanding perfect 
inner and outer obedience ; and he had relied on it utterly for the 
righteousness it was held able to confer. Hence when it gave 
way beneath him as means of salvation — nay, plunged him ever 
more deeply into the Slough of Despond by bringing home his 
inability to be rigliteous by doing righteousness- ho was driven 
to a revolutionary attitude to the Law as method oj justijicationi 
“ I'hrough (the) Law ” he “ died unto (the) Law,” that he 
“ might live unto God ” (Gal. ii. 19). By this experience not 
only Pharisaic Judaism, but the legal principle in religion alto- 
gether, W'as turned “up.side dowm ” within his own soul; and 
of this fact his leaching and career as an apostle were the 
outcome. 

But I’aul had in him other elements besides the Jewish, though 
these lay latent till after his conversion. As a native and citizen 
of Tar.sus, he had points of contact with Greek culture and senti- 
ment which help to explain the sympathy and tart with which he 
adapted his me.ssage to tlie Greek. As a Roman citizen likewise, 
consj’ious of membership in a world-wide system of law and 
order which overrode local and racial differences, he could realize 
the idea of a universal religious franrhi.se, with a law and order 
of its own. Both these factors in his training contributed to the 
moulding of Paul the missionary state.sman. In his mind the 
conception of the Church as something catholic as the Roman 
Empire first took shape; and through his wonderful labours 
the foundations of its actual realization were firmly laid. In 
giving some account of this man and of his teaching, we shall 
expound the latter mainly as it emerges in the course of his 
personal career. 

Aff/Aorf. -Paul's own Idlers are our critical basis, as F. C. Banr 
and the I'fibingcn .school made clear once for all. The book of Acts 
and other sources of inforni<ation are to be used only so far as they 


1 'J'his, since the lull success of the Maccabaean reaction more than 
a century Ix'-forc, was determined by the Phfirisaic notion of the Law. 
!Ui a rigorous and technical method of attaining " righteousness " 
before God by correctness of religions conduct. But this ideal 
represented only one stream of the iwhgion of the original Chasidim, 
or " pious ones “ of the P.salms (see Assideans). The simpler form 
in which their piety lived on iu less official circles, was that amidst 
which John the Baptist and Jesus himself were reared. It breathes 
in the more popular literature of edification represented by the 
Testaments of the Twelve PtOriaechs, as tvell as in Luke i., ii. 
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are compatible inth the letters,^ os our only strictly contemporary 
documents. I£ our results to-day are far more positive than those 
of the Tubingen critics, this is due partly to the larger number ol 
letters now generally acknowledged as i^ul's (some eight or ten), 
and psirtly to a fuller knowledge both of Judaism and the Graeco- 
Koman world. These are seen to have embraced more varitrfics 
of religious thought and feeling than used to be assumed. The 
" parlicularist " temloncy in Judaism was more limited tlian Baur 
«iipi>o9ed; while there was even a pre-Christian gnosticism, both 
Jewish and non-Jewish. Albrecht Kilschl in his Altkath. Kirche 
{and cd., ih.'S/) did much to break through the hard-and-fast cate- 
gories of the school in which he was trained, and in particular showed 
that Gc'ntilo Clnistians geuerally were far from Paulino in their 
modes of conceiving either I.aw or Gospel. 

Chronology has been discussed by Sir W. M. Ramsay 

in and Other Sttudes (1007), and by C. H. Turner in Hastings’s 

Diet, of tha Bible (article “ Chronology of New 'I'est.’'). Their results 
agree in the main for the period when precision first bccomc-s possible, 
viz, between Paul's first missionary journey and his arrival in Rome. 
Hero Turner antedates Ramsay by a yoir throughout. C. Clemen, 
in his raulus i. 340-410, reaches rather different results. The pivot 
of the whole is Festus’s suocrssum to Felix as procurator, which 
Turner places in 58 and Ramsay in 50, while they agree in excluding 
56 (Hlass and llarnack), 37 (Baoun), bo (Ligblfoot, Zahn), as well as 
yet earlior and later oxtremos (Clemen argues for bi). On the 
chronology from Paul's oonvorsion down to the Relief visit (Acts 
xi. 30), c. 45~47, hardly two scholars agree; but on the whole the 
tendency is to put his conversion rather earlier than was formorly 
usual. 

I. PattVs Life . — “Saul, who is also Paul,” was “a Hebrew 
of Hebrews ’’ born, i.e. of strict Jewish origin, anti of tiu' 
tribe of Uenjanjin (Phil. iii. 5; cf. 9 Cor. xi. 22), Yet, as his 
<loubIe name suggests, he was not reared on Jewish soil but 
amid the Dispersion, at Tarsus in Cilicia, the son of a Roman 
citizen (Acts xxii. a8; cf. xvi. 37, xxiii. 27). “ Saul,” his Jewislt 
name, wits a natural one for a Benjamito to bear, in memory 
of Isratd’s first king. “ Paul ” was his name for the non-Jewish 
wcrld, a^'oording to a usage seen also in John Mark, Simeon 
Niger, iS:c. Paidus was not an uncommon name in Svria and 
eastern Asia Minor (see the Index mminuni in Boecku’s Corp. 
inter, graft*.), and was a natural one for Uio son of a Roman 
citizen. Ranmy develops thi.s point auggestively (Pauline 
and Other Studies, p, 65). “ It is us certain that he had a Roman 
name and spoke the i.atiu language tis it is that he was a Honuiu 
citizen. If, for example’s sake, we could think of hUn soiuc- 
time.s as Gains Julius Paulus — to give liim a possible and even 
not improbable name — how completely would our view of liim 
be transformed. Much of what luis betui written about him 
[as a narrow, one-sided Jew] would never Jtave been written 
ia Tars s mentioned his full name.” Nor would 

a arsns. yj huvc been written, if the 

influences due to his Tarsian citizenship “ (xxi. 39), viewed in 
the light of the liabits of Jewisli fife in iVsian cities, had been 
kept in mind. Tarsus, it seems, was peculiarly successful “ in 
producing an amalgamated society in wliich tlte Oriental and 
OccidenLd spirit in unison attained in some degree to a higher 
plane of thought and action ” (id., The Cities of St Paul, 89), 
Accordingly it is natural tlrat Paul’s letters slioiild bear traces 
of Hellenic culture up to tlic level of a man of liberal education. 
WhetJicr he went beyond this to a first-hand study of philosophy, 
particularly of the Stoic type for which Tarsus as a university 
was famous, is open to question.*’ In any case Paul had learnt, 
when he wrote Ids epistles, to value Greek “ wisdom ” at its 
true worth — the suggestivenes,s and sanity of its best thoughts, 

I Tho mt'tliocl which reverses this n’latioii, using the “ wc ” 
passages oi Acts to dj.scredit the epistles of Paul (as well as the rest 
of Acts), is a mere tour de force, wliicli has rocoive'd artificial vogue 
by iucorpor.itioa in the Encyclopaedia Bihlica, and to a Icvss degree 
in the pxtern.-il and partial article “ Saul of Tarsus " in the Jewish 
Encyclopaedia. The essential harmony of the epistles and Acts 
has been shown afresh by A. Harnack, Die Apostelgeschichto (1908), 
Prob.al?ly as member of tho Jewish “ tribe " dating from tho 
Seleucid colony planted there in 171 b.c. (Ramsay). 

8 The main difficiUty in deciding on this, as on other points of 
contact bi'tweon Paul and Hellenism, is the fact that he certainly 
got many of his Greek ideas through tho medium of Judaeo-Greck 
or HeUenistic literature, like the Wisdom of Solomon (cf. Romans i. 
i8-ii. fin,). It is clear from the way in which he uses the Greek 
Bible even where it diverges wrongly from the original, that he was 
reared on it rather than on tho Hebrew text. 


hut jLt the same time its inadequacy to meet the deeper longings 
of tho honian spirit. Above all he felt the mental and moral 
shallowness of tho verbal “ show of wisdom ” which marked 
current philosophical rhetoric. 

Thanks to his letters, we can form some idea of the character 
and strength of the element in Paul’s early life due to Judaism^ 
Looking back, he says (Phil. iii. 4-7), “ If any other 
man thinketli to liavc confidence in the flesh, 1 yet > 

more. Circumcised the eiglith day, ... a Ifcbrew ^ 
of Hchrews; as touching the Law, a Pluirisce; as touching 
the righteousness wlvich is in the Law, found blameless. Howbeit 
what thing'j were gain to me, these have I counted los*; for 
Christ.” lie came indeed to regard .such inherited advantages 
as in themselves things of “ Uie flesh,” natural rather than 
spiritual (vv. 4, 9). Yet as advantages, tending to awaken the 
spirit’s thirst for t>od, ho did esteem them, seeing in them part 
of the preparation vouchsafed by divine providence to liinisclf 
(Gal. i. 1 5). Upon the “ advantage of tlm Jew,” as “ entrusted 
with the oracles of God ’’(Rom. iii. i seq,), he dwells in Rom. ii. 17 
in a way .suggestive of his own youthful attitude to “ the name 
of a Jew.” Thus we may imagine the eager boy in Tarsus, 
as tlevoloping, under the instructions of a father strictly loyal 
to the loiw, and under the teaching of the syjiagogiie, a typical 
Jewish c^msoiousness of the more f;eriou.s and sensitive order. 

A good deal depends on the iigo at whic h tho young Saul 
passed from Tarsus to Jerusalem and tlie school of GamalieU 
if he felt his vocation as teacher of the Law at 
the earliest possible age, this great change may have ^^rusatem^ 
come soon after liis fifteenth year, v/hen Rabbinic 
studies miglit begin. This would well accord with the likelihood 
that he never married. But in any case we must not exaggerate 
live contrast invoRed, since he came from a Pharisaic home and 
passed to sit at the feet of the leader of the more liberal Palestinian 
Kabbinisn. The transition would simply accentuate the legal 
eitanent in his religious life ami oullr>ok. Nor was it mere 
personal acceptance with God that floated before his soul as 
the prize of such earnestness. Tho end of ends was a righteous 
nation, worthy the fulfilment of tine divine promises. But 
this too could (!ome only by obedience to the l.aw. Thus all 
that the young Pharisee oanxl for most hung upon the Law 
of his fathers. 

Outwardly he obtained the goal of legal blamclessness as 
few attained it; u|id for a time he may have felt a measure of 
scH- satis faction. But if so, a day came when tho inner meaning 
of the I.iiw, as extending to the sphere of desire and motive, 
came home to him in stem power, and hi* peace fled (Rom. vii. 
9). For sin in his inner, real life was unsubdued; nay, it 
seemed to grow ever stronger, .standing out more clearly 
and defiantly as insight into the moral life grew by means of 
the Law. To the Iaw ho liatl been taught to look for righteous- 
ness. In his experience it proved Iwt the means to “ knowledgo 
of sin,” without a corresponding impulse toward.s obedience. 
Not only did it make him realize the latent possibilities of evil 
desire (“ the evil heart,” Yetzer hara), it also made him aware 
of a subtler evil, tho rcac*tion of self-will against the demands 
of the Law. While one element was in abiding harmony with 
the will of God, the other was in etpial sympathy with “ the 
law of sin.” Guild tlve Law achieve the separation, making 
the moral person “ die ” to “ the flesh ” and so escape its sway ? 
No, answered Saul's e.xperience : the Law rather adds power 
to sin as self-will (1 Cor. xv. 56; Rom. vii. ii, 13). Whence 
then is deliverance to come ? It can only come with the 
Messianic age and through Messialt. The Law would reign 
inwardly as outwardly, ^ing “ written on the heart ” as 
promised in prophecy. 

So may we conceive the position reached by Saul, though 
not wiUt full consciousness, before he came into contact with 
Christianity. But as yet he did not realize that 
“ through the Iaw he had died to the i^w ” (Gal. 
ii. 19), much less the logical bearing of this fact upon ^ 
the nature and function of the I^w. How then 
would the message, “ Jesus is the Messiah,” strike such 
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man? It would seem a blasphemous caricature of things 
most sacred. It is doubtful whether he had heard Jesus Him- 
self (2 Cor. V. 16 has perhaps another meaning). He may 
even have been absent from Jerusalem in the first days of 
apostolic preaclung, po.ssibly as a rabbi in Tarsus. But if so, 
his ardent nature soon brought him on the scene, in time at 
least to hear Stephen and take part against him (Acts vii. 58, 60). 
If the simple mes.sage of the first witnesses, that one whose life 
and preaching were largely out of harmony with the Law as 
Saul understood it, had in fact been raised from the dead 
by Israel’s God and so vindicated — to the condemnation of 
that generation of God’s people— if this seemed to Saul mere 
madness, what was he to say to Stephen’s views as to the Law 
and the people of the Ijiw, both past and present ? (see Stephen). 
Stephen could not be right in the views which still divided 
them. Perish the thought 1 Perish too all those who upheld 
the crucified Nazarene, the accursed of the Law 1 For His 
death could mean but one of two things. Either He was 
accursed of God also, or — awful alternative, yet inevitable to 
Saul’s logical mind — the Law relative to which He was accursed 
was itself set aside. Saul turned from the suggestion as too 
shocking to his pride alike in his people and in its divine Law, 
for him seriously to consider its alleged credentials — the Resur- 
rection, and the supernatural power and goodness of Him whose 
claims it was held to confirm. Why stay to weigh the evidence 
of Galilean common folk {Am-ha-areiz), themselves lax in their 
observance of Thor ah, when over against it stood the whole 
weight of immemorial prescription, and the deliberate judgment 
of the custodians of the Law as to this man as “ a deceiver ” ? 
No doubt they were self-deceived fanatics. But the logic of 
the movement had at length declared itself through the mouth 
of Stephen, and weak toleration must be abandoned. 

So Saul was driven to persecute, driven by his acute sense 
of the radical issue involved, and perhaps hoping to find relief 
from his own bitter experience in such zeal for the 
PmnJeator. goading of un.satisfied intuitions 

did not cease. We may even suspect that Stephen’s 
philosophy of Israel’s history had made an impression on him, 
and was undermining his confidence in the infallibility of his 
nation’s religious authorities. If mistaken before, why not 
again ? I'his granted possible, all turned on the evidence as 
to the Resurrection of the crucified Prophet of Nazareth. Yet 
though the joyous mien of His followers, evep when confronted 
with death, seemed to betoken a good conscience before God 
which could hardly fail to impress him, Saul felt the status of 
the Law to be too grave an issue to depend on the probabilities 
of human testimony. So he plunged on, in devotion to what 
still seemed the cause of God against impugners of His Thorah, 
but not without his own doubts. He was, in fact, finding it 
“ hard to kick against the goad ” (Acts xxvi. 14) plied in his 
deeper consciousness, as he followed his inherited and less 
personal beliefs. He was, in language which he later applied 
to his compatriots, loth to " submit him.self to the righteousness 
of God ” (Rom. x. 3), when it came in a manner humbling to 
his feelings. Still he was in the main honest (i Tim. i. 13), 
and the hindrances to his belief were exceptional. Direct 
personal experience on the point on which all hinged, the alleged 
divine vindication of Jesus as Messiah following on the legal 
condemnation by the national authorities, was needful to open 
up a clear exit from his religious impasse. 

It was at this critical point in his inner history that, as he 
neared Damascus on a mission of persecution, there was granted 
Tb0 y talon believed ever after in the face of all 

otDamaa- challenge — a vision of Jesus, in risen and glorified 
*"*• humanity, as objective as those to the original 

witnesses with which in i (’or, xv. he classes it. 

As to the sense in which this vision, so momcntou.s in its 
issues, may be regarded as " objective,” the following points deserve 
notice. On the one hand tt is generally agreed (1) that Paul dis- 
tinguished this appearance of the risen Jesus from his other ” visions 
.and revelations of the Lord,” such as he refers to in 2 Cor. xii. i sqq., 
and classed it with those to the Twelve and others which first creat^ 
the belief that Jesus had been " raised from the dead (2) that 


this belief included for Paul a transformed or spiritualized body (ct 
the note of time, ” on the third day,” and the argument in i Cor. 
XV. 12 sqq., 35 sqq.), his own vision of which seems to colour his con- 
ception of the Resurrection body generally (Phil. iii. 21 , though he had 
certain traditional notions on the subject to start with; cf. 2 Cor. 
V. I sqq. Apoc. Baruch, xlix.-li., representing Jewish belief about 
A.D. 70-100, and see Dr R. H. Charles’s ed.). On the other hand, 
analogies furnished by religious psychology, including a sudfUn 
vision amid light and the hearing of a voice .as accompaniments 
of religious crisis in certain cases, affect our ability to take Saul’s 
consciousness in the matter as a simple tran.scrijit of objective 
facts. There is indeed reason to believe that the dazzling light was 
such a fact, if it blinded Saul temporarily (Acts ix. 8-iq) and affected 
his companions (xxii. y, xxvi. 14). But beyond this physical 
))reludc to his vision wc cannot go critically. I'hus the nature ot 
the connexion between the light as an objective antecedent, and 
the vision subjective to Saul himself, n'muins doubtful on the plane 
of history. It is possible to penetrate further only by the aitl of 
faith, with or without speculations based on certain psychical facts 
more and more establishing themselves to scientific minds. Religious 
faith, dwelling on the unique issues of the vision in the history of 
Christianity and arguing from effects to a cause as real as themselves, 
tends to postulate the objectivity which Saul liimself asserts. Some 
do so in an absolute sense, in spite of the differences between Saul's 
experience and that of his companions (Acts ix. 7, xxii. 0). Others 
confine the objectivity to a divine act, producing by special action 
on Saul’s brain a vision not due simply to the antecedents in himself. 
Thus it was not merely subjective, a mere vision in the sense of 
luillucinatinn, but an objective vision or genuine revelation of the 
real, as Paul claimed. Such an objective-subjective revelation, 
being in this but a special form of what is involved in any real divine 
revelation, accords in general with modern research as to telepathy 
and phantasms of <listant or deceased persons. Hut, after all, the 
main jxiint for Paul's religious history — as well as the basis of all 
theories of the vision —is the que.stit)n as to the degree of discontinuity 
between lus thought before and after the event. On this Paul is 
clear and emphatic; nor can wc here go behind the evidence of one 
whose writings prove him a ma.ster in introspective reflection. 
” There was no possibility that he should by any process of mere 
thinking come to realize the truth ” as to Jesus, so rooted were the 
prejudices touching things divine which barred the way (see Kamsay, 
Pauline and Other Studies, p. 18). 

Important as is the question as to the nature of the vision 
which changed Saul’s career, it is its .spiritual content 
which bears most upon the story of his life. Jesus 
was, in .spite of all, God’s Messiah, His Righteous 
One, His Son, the type and ideal of righteousness 
in man, through spiritual union with whom like righteous- 
ness was to be attained, if at all. In a flash Saul’s personal 
problem as to acceptance with God and victory over .sin was 
changed. It became simply a que.stion how spiritual union 
with the Messiah was to come about. He had vanquished 
and “ condemned sin in the flesh ” by His perfect obedience 
(Rom. viii. 3, v. 19), of which the Cross was now seen to be the 
crowning act. As for the law as means of justification, it 
was superseded by the very fact that Messiah had realized His 
righteousness on another principle altogether than that of 
“ works of the Law,” and had in consequence been crucified 
by its action, as one already dead to it as a dispensational 
principle. This meant that those united to Him by faith were 
themselves sharers in His death to the Law as dispensational 
master and judge, and so were quit of its claims in that new 
moral world into which they were raised as sharers also in His 
Resurrection (Rom. vi. i-vii. 6). Henceforth they “ lived unto 
God ” in and through Messiah, by the self-same Spirit by which 
He had lived the sinless life (viii. 9). 

Here we have at once Paul’s mysticism and his distinc- 
tive gospel in germ, though the full working out in various 
directions came only gradually under the stimulus 
of circumstances. But already the old regime 
had dissolved. His first act was to make explicit, 
through confession and baptism, his submission and adhesion 
to Jesus as Messiah implicit in his cry from the ground, “ What 
shidl I do, Lord ? ” Thereby he formally “ washed away his 
sin.s ” (Acts xxii. 16; cf. Rom. x. 9). Then with new-born 
enthusiasm he began boldly to proclaim in the synagogues 
of Damascus that Jq,sus, whose followers he had come to root 
out, was verily the Messianic Son of God (ix. 20 ; cf. Matt. xvi. 16). 
Yet ere long he himself felt the need for quiet in which to think 
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out the theorjr of his new position. He withdrew to some 
secluded spot in the region south of Damascus, then vaguely 
called Arabia (Gal. i. 17). Chief among the problems preasii^ 
for reinterpretation in the light of his rct'.ent experi- 
TbeNew ^as the place of the Law in God’s counsels. 

While the Law could condemn, warn and in some 
degree restrain the sinner from overt sins, it could 
not redeem or save him from the love of sin. In a word, it 
could not “ give life ” (Gal. iii. 21). Hence its direct remedial 
action was quite secondary. Its primary effect, and therefore 
divine purpo.se, was to drive men humbly to seek God’s grace. 
It “ shut up all unto (realized) disobedience, that God might 
have mercy upon all ” (Rom. xi. 32; Gal. iii. 22). Thus the 
place of the Law in God’s counsels was episodic. The radical 
egoism of the natural man could be transcended, and .self- 
glorying exc'Iuded, not by the law, with its “ law (principle) 
of works,” but by the “law of faith” (Rom. iii. 27). In fine, 
the function of the Law was secondary, preparatory, temporary. 
The reign of the Law closed when its work in shutting up men 
to faitli in Christ — the perfect form of faith, that of conscitms 
sonship — was accomplished. It had a high place of honour 
as a dispensation for a limited end and time; but its day was 
over when Jesus accepted crucifixion at its hands, and so pa.s.scd 
on as the inaugurator of a new dispen.sation marked by a final 
relation between man and God, the filial, the Spirit of which 
was already in the hearts of all Christian believers (Gal. iii. 
23-iv. 7). Thus the Cro.ss of Jesus was the satisfaction of the 
<'laims of Law as a dispensation or divunely .sanctioned method, 
which had to be honoured even in the act being tran.scended, 
“ that God might be just (/.c. dtspensationally con.si.stent), 
while justifying the believer in Jesus ” on a fresh basis (Rom. 
iii. 26). Such a view did but “ e.stablish the Law ” (w. 31) 
w'ithin its own proper sphere, while pointing beyond it to one 
in which its final aim found fulfilment. 

Here lay the revolutionary element in I’aul’s thought in 
relation to Judaism, turning the latter “ up.side down” and 
marking his gospel off from the form in which Judaeo- 
te* va/«e. hitherto apprehended tlie .salvation 

*in Jesus the Christ. It was the result of profound 
insight, and, historically, it saved Christianity from being a 
mere Jewish .sect. But as it was conditioned by recoil from 
an overdriven use of the Law in the circles in which Saul was 
trained, so there was something one-sided in its emphasis on 
the pathological workings of tire Law upon human imture in 
virtue of sinful egoism. Saul was the pioneer who secured 
mankind for ever against bondage to religious legalism. He 
it was who first delected that specific virus generated by Law 
in the “ natural man,” and also discovered the .sovereign 
antidote provided in Christ. Nor is it as though Paul, even 
in tliose apologetic writings which present his antitheses to 
Law in the sharpest form, had the Jewish Thorah exclusively 
in view, lie deals with it rather as the clas.sic type of law in 
religion : it is really law qua law, even the unwritten law in 
conscience, as determining man’s relations to God, that he has 
in mind in his psychological criticism of its tendencies in the 
human soul (see Sanday and Ileadlam, on Rom. ii. 12 scq.) : 
“ Nitimur in vetitum cupimusque negata.” This is too often 
overlooked by his Jewish critics. Paul felt nothing but reverence 
for the Thorah in what he took to be its proper place, as secondary 
to faith and subordinate to Christ. In .short, Paul first per- 
ceived and .set forth the principle of inspiration to God-likeness 
by a personal ideal in place of obedience to an impersonal law, 
as condition of salvation. The former includes the latter, 
while safeguarding the filial quality of religious obedience. 

The above seems to meet part of the criticism tlircctcd !)y modern 

J ews against Paul's theory of the Law. Other criticisms (cf. C. G. 

lontefiorc, Jewish Quarierlv Review, vi. 428 -474, xiii. 101-217) may 
just be noted. If Paul supports his theory by bad Scripture exegesis, 
that is a common Rabbinic failing. If it be said that it is mon- 
strous to hold that God gave the J.aw mainly for another end than 
the ostensible one, viz. to lead to life by obedience, this holds so far ; 
but one cannot exclude from the divine purpose the negative effect, 
viz. promotion of self-knowledge in sinful man and the breaking 


down of his sulf-coandence, conditions essential to a mature 
filial relation between man and God. Nor did Paul deny the positive 
or directly beneficent, though limited, function of the Law, so far 
as it was viewed in the light of trhe grace of God, as by projihets, 
psalmists, and others who “ walked humbly with Gotl,” not as 
meriting Ills approval as of right by '' works of law." But, objects 
the modern Jew, the notion of Rabbinic Judai-sm as generally 
tainte<l by " legalism ” in any such .sen.se, is a mere figment of Paul's. 
Nevertheless it is unproven and imi»robable that Paul unfairly 
represents the prevailing tendency in the Pharisaic Judaism of his own 
day as " legalistic '' in the bad sense. He is really the one extant 
witness ujxjn the px)tut, as just defined, if wc cxcei)t certain apoca-,^ 
lyptic writings (whose evidence modern Jew.s are anxious to* 
discount), like tho Apocalypse of Baruch and 4 Ezra, the latter of 
which suggests that already the humbling effect of the cjtpture of 
Jerusalem was being felt. Finally the same liberal Jew who com- 
plains that Paul turns Judaism “ u])side down '' by his doctrine 
of the Law, cites with approval his w’ords, " There is no distinction 
between Jew and Greek,*' and adds, " Not till St Paul had written 
did the prophetic universalism attain its goal." Surely there is a 
vitJil connexion between these two things. " Univcrsalism " was 
the true issue of thi; higher tendency in Hebrai.sm, as .seen in 
certain of Israel’s proidicts. But it was attained only through 
Jesus of Nazareth; and historically the main link between Ilis 
supra-legal univer.s;vlism and its actual outcome in tho Christian 
Church was the ex-Phansee Saul, witli liis anti-Iegal gospel. 

S.rurs conversion left Jesus the Christ as central to his new 
world as the Law had been to his old. All was summed up 
in Christ, and Him crucified. This was to him the 
essence of Christianity as distinct from Judaism, 

As, to the Jew, life was lived under the Law or in it 
as native element, so the Christian life was “ in Christ ” as 
element and law of being. Christ simply replaced the Law as 
form and medium of relations between God and man. In this 
Paul went far beyond the older apostles, whose simpler attitude 
to the Law had never suggested the problem of its dispcnsutional 
relation to Messiah, though in fact they relied on Messiah 
alone lor justification before God. The logic of this, us Paul 
later urged it on Peter of Antioch (Gal. ii. 15 sqq.), they did not 
yet perceive. To him it was clear from the first. But the 
contrast goes farther. The very form in which Jesus was 
known to Saul by direct experience, namely, as a spiritual being, 
in a body already glorified in virtue of u regnant “ spirit of 
holiness ” — revealed by the Resurrection as the essence of His 
personality (Rom. i. 4) determined all his thought about Him. 
To this even Jesus’ earthly life, real as it was, was subordinate. 
Paul w'as not indifferent to Jesus’ words and deeds, as helping 
to bring home in detail the .spirit of Him who by resurrection 
was revealed as the Son of God ; but apart from insight into 
His redemptive work, knowledge of thc.se things was of little 
religious moment. The extent of Paul’s knowledge of the 
historical Jesus has been much debated. Few think that he 
had seen Jesus in the flesh ; some even deny that he knew or cared 
for more than the bare facts to which he alludes in his epistles — 
the Davidic birth, the institution of the Supper, the Death and 
Resurrection. But beyond his express appeals to precepts of 
“ the Lord ” in i Cor. vii. 10, ix. 14 (cf. Rom. xii. 14), he “ .shows 
a marked insight into the character of Jesus as it is descrilied 
in the Gospels ” (see 2 Cor. x. i ; cf. Phil. ii. 5-8). The sources 
of such knowledge were no doubt oral, e.g. Peter (Gal. i. 18), 
Barnabas, Mark, as well as colle<*tions of Jesus’ words, along 
with connected incidents in His life, used in catechesis. Thus 
Saul’s attitude to Jesus was fixed by his own experience. The 
varied theoretic expressions found in his writings 
as to Christ’s relations to God, to mankind, and 
even to the universe, were to him but corollaries 
of this. The most persistent element in his concep- 
tion of Christ’s person, viz. as a heavenly being, w'ho, though 
God’s Son, voluntarily humbled Himself and suffered in fulfil- 
ment of God’s will, and had in consequence been exalted to 
fresh glory, took its start from his own personal experience, 
although it included the specukitive postulate of pre-exislence 
in terms of some current Messianic form of thought. Paul’s 
theory expressed the deeper sense of the all-inclusive significance 
of Christ, in keeping with his own experience. Hence, too, 
all his distinctive thoughts on religion, sometimes called 
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Pauliiiism ” (see below), Aiwe both experimental !tt origin 
and capable of statement in terms of his Christ. To him the 
Death and Resurrection of Christ were not isolated facts, nor 
yet abstractions. To this man of faith the crucial fact of 
Christ’s Resurrection, in full spiritual humanity, had been 
brought within his own experience; so that here, and not in 
any second-hand facts touching Christ's earthly career, lay 
the real and verified basis of the whole Christian life. Thus 
makes his gospel so individual, and at the .same lime so universal 
— for those at least who at all share his religious experience. 

It is unlikely that Saul l)egan straightway to preach all his 
ideas or even those most prominent in his epistles, which belong 
only to some ton years at the end of a ministry- 
thirty. In particular his special mission 
to the Gentiles dawned on him only gradually. 
No doubt as he looked lack in writing Gal. i. 15 seq., he felt 
that the final purpose of God in “ revealing His Son in him " 
had been that he “might preach Him among the Gentiles.” 
But this docs not prove that he saw it all at once as involved 
in “ ihe heavenly vision.” For one thing the contracted 
h irizon afforded by the hop 3 of a speedy second Advent 
(ranntiia) would limit his outlook materially. Then loo he 
was intcnrcly Jewish in feeling; and the probability is that 
he would begin to declare salvation through Christ alone, apart 
from “ works of the Law,” to his compatriots. Only bitter 
txperience convinced him (Rom. ix. 1 sqq., x. i sqq.) that the 
Jews as a jicoplc did hot share his experience as to the Law, 
and .spurned their proffered birthright in Messiah. 

Saul began his preaching in tlic synagogues of Damascus, 
and made a deep impres.sion, c.spccially, we may suppose, after 
his return from Arabia (Acts ix. 22; Gal. i. 17). But finally 
his Jewish opponents planned to do away with him, by the 
connivance of the ethnarch of King Aretas (cf. 2 Cor. xi. 32 seq.). 
'I'hen came his first visit to Jerusalem since his conversion, 
in the third year from that event, for the purpose of making 
the personal acquaintance of Peter (Gal. i. 18), presumably 
to hear first-hand about Jesus’ earthly ministry and teach- 
ing, as well a.s to make the leading apostle directly acquainted 
with his own remarkable conversion and mission.* It was 
natural that Barnabas should help to break through the suspicion 
with which the arch-persecutor was at first regarded ; also that 
such preaching as Saul did in Jerusalem should be directed to 
the Hellenists, e.g. his Cilician compatriots ^x. 29; cf. vi. 9). 
This led to his having to leave suddenly, apparently after a 
vision in the Temple which brought him fresh light as to the 
scope of his future ministry. During the ten or eleven years 
at least “ in the regions of Syria and Cilicia ” which easued, 
it was still primarily to the Jews that he preached; for the new's 
of him which reached “ the churches of Judaea ” from time to 
time (« 5 /coi'ovres Tivav) was such that they “kept glorifying God” 
in him (Gal. i. 21-23), fhey certainly would not have done had 
he all along addressed himself largely to Gentiles. H is preach- 
ing, that is, was for the most part confined to the synagtigue 
and its adherents of non-jewish Origin, whether circamciscd 
or not. Of Saul’s actual hi.story.how-ever, during these ob.scurc 
years wc gain only rare glimpses," the first and most important 
being in connexion w'ith the foundation at Antioch of a mixed 
Chun li of Jews and Gentiles. Whatever may have been the 
first beginnings of this new departure (a question which depends 
on the alternative readings ” “ Hellenists ” and “ Greeks ” in 

> Iluru Galatians (i. i8 sqq.) ompha.sizes its own s})Ocial points of 
interest, in that Saul stayed only a fortnight and saw of the a|K)sto]ic 
leaders none .save Peter and James the Lord’s brothesr; whereas 
Acts, ill i+s popular account of tlic more public si.le of his visit, 
conveys a rather different effect, yet one not incompatible with what 
he luinself relates. 

2 It IS likfly Lliat some at least of the five scourgings in synagogues 
referred to in 2 Cor. xi. , befcdl him during thi.s period. Many Jews 
avoubl resent not only the preaching of a crucified Messiah, but also 
the filching from them of their jiroseJytcs, 

* The present writer now Ixdievcs that *' Hellenists," the better 
supi^ortea reading (see Ac ts), is yet accondary, being due to assimila- 
tion to j.rt'cccUng usage, in vi. i, ix. 20, ami {possibly also to mis- 
liitcrpretation of the turning to the Gentiles in xiii. 4O, 


Acts xi. fio), a Rituation soon aros« which Barnabas, who had 
been sent from Jerusalem to supervise the work begun hy certain 
Hellenist preachers, felt to call for Saul’s co-operaUon. He 
sought him out in Tarsus; ami “for a w'hole year ” the two 
enjoyed the hospitality of the Antiochene Church and instructed 
numerous converts-— including not a few uncircumcised Gentiles, 
ft is not clear how far Saul continued to reside in Antioch after 
his first “whole year” of continuous work as colleague 
Bamalas. It no doubt remained his headquarters. 

But w'e may imagine him evangelizing al.'.o in the 
region between Antioch and Tarsus (Gal. i. 21; cf. 

A<ls XV. 23, 41), Whilst .so engaged, whether at 
Antioch or elsewhere, he seem.s to have attained quite a fresh 
sense of the degree to which Gentiles were destined to form an 
integral part of that “ Israel of God ” which w'as being gathered 
Ihrou/jh faith in Jesus a.s the Christ (cf. the name “ Christians,” 
Al ts xi. 26). Writing about summer a.d. 56, he .speaks of 
having had an overpowering revelation some thirteen years 
previously (2 ('or. xii. 2-4), that i.s, alxnil 42 q 3, the very period 
now in question. He says nothing, it is true, as to its theme; 
but it ran hardly have been unconnected with his central 
preo<’<*upation, the scope of the Church, as set forth later in 
Kph. ii. II, iii. 13. 

Saul'.*! rdation.s ith the Jcnisalean community between his coming 
to Antioch and his final relinquishing of it as his headquarters about 
A.D. 50 (a period of some ten years), form a cruci'il point in his mis- 
.sionary hfc. The extreme Tubingen theory that .Saul was now, anti 
even later, in sharp conflict with the leadens in Judaea, is a thing of 
the pa.st. But many problems remain, and what iollows is offered 
only on its own merits, as seeming best to unify the relevant data 
in the light of all w’c know of Paul as a man and a missionai^-. Points 
of divergcmcc from current views will be indicated as far as possible. 

Such a new revelation would naturally lead to more definite 
efforts to win Gentiles as such, and this again to his second 
visit to Jerusalem, some eleven years after his 
former visit (or rather more than thirteen, if the 
interval in Gal. ii. 1 be reckoned from that visit 
and not from his conversion). He would come to 
feel the need of a clear understanding with Jerusalem touching 
his gospel, “ lest perrhance he should run in vain or ha\'c 
already so run ” (ii. 2). Saul was not the man to wait for a 
foreseen evil to develop. “ In accordance with a revelation ” 
he induced Barnabas to accompany him to a private conference 
with the leaders in Jemsalein, to lay before them his gospel 
(ii. 2). The date of this was c. 43-45. His aim wa.s to t'onfer 
solely with leaders (contrast Acts xv. 4, 12) like James and 
Cephas and John, the “ pillars ” of the jeru.salem community. 
But certain persons who showed such a spirit as to make him 
de.s<Tibe them as " pseudo-brethren/’ managed to be present 
and demanded the circumcision of Titus, a Greek whom Saul 
had taken with him. In this demand he saw a blow at the 
heart of his gospd for Gentiles, and would not give way. The 
“ pillars ” themselves, too, felt tliat his distinctive mission 
was bound up W'ith Gentile freedom from obligation to the 
Mosaic law as such. They recognized Saul and Barnabas 
as cnlnisted with a specific Gentile mi.s.sion, parallel with their 
own to Jews. Only, as pledge that the two should not diverge 
but remain sister branches of Me.ssiah’.s Ecclesia, until 11 c 
should return and remove all anomalies, they asked that llic 
Gentile mission should prove the genuineness * of its piety by 
making it a habit to “ remember the poor.” Here was a proviso 
which Saul was as eager as they could be to get cafricxl out; 
and this he was able to prove ere long in the special form of 

" How essential a mark of true piety such conduct was in the eyes 
of Jews at this time is well known. A synonym for almsgiving 
was “ righteousness " (cf. Matt. vi. i seq.) ; it is .specially prai-sed, 
in the Pirke Aboth, along with Thorah and divine worship, as the 
" three things on which the world rests " ; while in Paha Bathra 
10 b. wc read, “ As sin-offering makes atofiojnrnt for l.sracl, so 
alms for the Gentiles." In the light of this, confirmed by Acts *. 
2, 4, in the case of Cornelius, it seems that the reference in Gal. li. ro 
is to deeds of charity* generally, as a token of genuine piety in 
Messianic proselytes, just as in ordinary Jewish one.s; for the 
primitive Judaeo-Christian commtmity was most earnest on the 
point : cf. Acts ii. 4 1 seq., iv. 32-37. 
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relief to the poor in Judaea, which he and Barnabas fitly adminis- 
tered in person (Acts xi. 30, xii. 25). This relief visit took place 
about 45-46.^ Having now reached an understanding with the 
leaders in Jerusalem as to his mission to the Gentiles Saul felt 
anxious to break fresh ground, and probably broached 
nei^eid subject to the local leaders. As they waited on 

roa eat. guidance, the Spirit through one of the 

“ prophets ” directed that Barnabas and Saul be set apart for 
such an enterprise; and this was done in solemn form (xiii. 1-3). 
Naturally Barnabas thought of his native Cyprus; and thither 
they sailed, about spring a.d. 47, with Mark as their 

lussistant. That they had at least one other tr)mpanion is 
jirobahle not only from the phrase " Paul and his company ” 
(xiii. 13), but also from the traces of eyewitness in the narrative 
of Acts (see Luke). Their work lay at first in synagogues. 
But at Paphos an unparalleled event occurred, to which due 
prominence is given. The Roman proconsul, Sergius Paulus, 
a man whose wide religious interest showed itself in having 
about his person a Jewish “ prophet ” with magical pretensions, 
sent for the new preachers. Barjesus, the tuagus or wizard 
(as hi.s .surname, Elymas, probably denotes), opposed the rivals 
to his patron’s attention; and this brought Saul decisively to 
the front. His fitness for his part, as no mere Jew but in a 
sense Roman facing Roman, is indicated by the pointed descrip- 
tion, “ Saul, who is also Paulus.” His intervention procured 
the confusion of the magus and the conversion of the proconsul. 
This incident— so significant of the future in many ways— 
marked the beginning of a new prominence of Paul in the <‘ondiict 
of the mission (cf. “ Paul and his company ’’). Furtlicr, on 
leaving Cyprus the mission entered the region where Paul, not 
Bamal)as, was most at home. At Perga in l^amphvlia a fresh 
decision w'lis reached a.s to the route now to be taken, and tliis 
led to Mark’s withdrawing altogether (see Mark). 

It doc’s not .seem that the por^tonil factor weighed most with 
Mark; rather it was the nature of “the work" itself (xv. 38). 
Perhaps it had been tacitl>' assumed that the mission would not 
cross the Taurus range to the chfTereat world IwyoiKl, but keep 
to the coast-lands south of tluat great natural barrier, which were 
in close relation witli Antioch and Syria generally. Accordingly, 
when I’aid at last outlined the larger schi'me, v’h'ich ha«l pwliaps 
1 lin in principle in his own mind all along, kfark rx’coil^ from 
its boldmiss. I'lie natunU thing indev-d was to evangelize in I’am- 
phyliia, a country in close relations with Cilicia and Syria. Why then 
did Paul insist on pushing inland straight for Uic Tauru.s range and 
tlw high table-land some 3<*oo ft. alfovo sea-level ? Not to evangelize 
Fisidian Antitich, and the other citie.s in the south of Koiuan (iaJali i 
lying to the ea.st of it ; for Paul himsi'lt says that his preacliing there 
was due to sickne.ss (Gal. iv. 13), seemingly when on his way to other 
ficld.s. These would be in the first instance certain cities in llic 
south-east of the Roman province of " Asia,” Avhcrc Jews abounded 
and had a large Gentile following. Had the great cities ot western 
Asia, and particularly Jiphesu.s (cf. xvi. 6), liccn bis ]>riinary aim, 
he would have taken the easier and more direct route niiining west- 
north-west through Laodicca. Sir W. M. Ramsay tliinks that Paul 
sought the Galatian highlands on purjxise to gel rid of malaritd 
fever, contracted in the lowlands of Pamnhylia. But Mark would 
liardly have left uinler these oonditions. It seems belter to supjKisc 
that it was only on the arduous jouniey to AntiooJi, amid " perils 
of rivers, perils of robbiTs," or even after hLs arrival there, that 
the malaria (if such it wii.s) so developed as to reduce Paul to the 
pitiable state, a.s of one smitten by the w^rath of some deity, in which 
he preached to the Galatians in the first instance (Gal. iv. 13 seq.). 

It woi? in the late summer or autumn of A.n. 46 or 47 that 
Paul arrived in the Pi.sidian Antioih, a considerable Roman 
colony. Its population W'as typical of the Graeco- 
a^atia. Oriental part of the empire. It included the native 
Anatolian, the Greek, and the Jewish elements,'- so 
frequently found together in Asia Minor sinoe the days of the 
Seleurid kings of the Hellenistic period, who used Jews as 
colonists attached to tlicir cause. 'I'he Anatolian ground-stock 
had marked affinity with the Semitic peoples, though it was 

’ Sir W. M. Ram.say w’ould identify the visit of Gal. ii. i-io with 
the relief visit itself (a view differing but little in cTlcct from that 
given above); but most scholars identify* it with Acts xv., in si»ite 
of Gal. i. 22 scq. compared with Acts xi. 30, xiL 25. 

“ For these, their history and simiificancc in connexion with each 
of the cities studied, see Sir W. M. Ramsay, 7 'he Cihes 0/ St Paul 
(1907). 


Hellenized in speech and education. Tt is in this light tliat 
we *iu.st view the enthusiasm w'ith which Paul’s gospel w^as 
received (xiii. 44 .sqq.; Gal. iv. 14 seip), and which marked an 
epoch in his ministry to the Gentiles. It was here and now 
that he uttered the memorable exclamation : “ It was necessary 
that the word of God should first be spoken to you : seeing ye 
thrust it from you, and judge yourselves unworthy of eternal 
life, lo, we tuni to the Gentiles ’’ (xiii. 46). Yet even so he did 
not here and now give up .ill hope that the Jews of the 1 >ispersion 
with their more liberal conception of Judaism, might be won 
over to a spiritual rather than a national fulfilment of " the 
promise made to the fathers ” by ” the voii'es of the prophets ” 
(xiii, 26-28, 32 seq., 38 scip). Primarily this ” turning to the 
Gentiles ” had for Paul only a local meaning, as he continued 
to begin in each city wdth the synagogue.** IJut the emphasis 
laid on the incident in Acts shows that to one looking back it 
had a more far-t caching meaning, since henceforth Paul's work 
was in fact to lie mainly among Gentiles. 

Paul’s experiences were much the same at Icnnium, whither 
he and Barnabas betook themselves when expelled from 
Antioihene territory (probably .after being scourged by the 
1 if tors, 2 ('or. xi. 25). Tliere, too, Jews were at the Ixittom of 
the tumult raised against the missionaries (“ .apostles,” xiv. 4, 
14), which forced them to flee into the Lycaonian regio of the 
province. In tliis district, marked by the native pre-Greek 
village system, thay made Lystra and Derbc successively their 
headquarters. Jn the former occurred the healing of the lame 
man at the word of Paul (cf, Rom. xv, 9; 2 tor, xii. 12; Gal, 
iii. 5), W'ith its sequel in the naive w'orship offered to the strangers 
as gods manifest in human form, 'i'he story, told in a few 
graphic touches, sets Ix'fore ns Paul as the tactful missionary, 
meeting the needs of the simple Lycaonians with an elementary 
natural thendogy. Again his work was disturbed by Jews, 
this time his old foes from Antioch and Iconium, and he barely 
escaped death— one of those ” deaths oft ” to which he refers 
in 2 Cor. xi. 23, a passage which shows how far Acts is from 
exhausting the tale of Piiiil’s hardships and dangers, eitlicr in 
Galatia or elsewhere (with xiv. i cf. 2 Tim. iii. ii). At Derbe, 
the frontier city of Galatia lo the south-east, Paul was within 
easy reai'h of Tarsus, his old home. But the needs of his young 
(onverts drew him back to face fresh dangers in Ly.stra, Iconium 
and Antioch (yhere, however, new magistrates were now in 
cfiice), in order to encourage " the diBciples.” To give them the 
support of responsible oversight, the aiiostlcs procured the 
election cf “ elders ” in cm h church, probably on the model 
of the synagogue : for Paul had a due sense of the corporate 
life of cadi local brotherhood (Rom. xii. 4 scej.), and of the value 
of recognized leaders and pastors (i I'hess. v. 12 seq.; i ('or. xvi. 
15 scq.; cf. Acts xx. 17, 28). Then, passing through Pumphylia 
they returned to Antioch, and reported to a church meeting 
“ ail that God had done with them, and how he had opened a 
door of faith unto the Gentiles.” 

So ended Paul’s first missionary journey known to us in 
detail, the very first wherein his vocation as apostle of the 
Gentiles took marked effect. So far Gentile believers rue Sew 
had been a mere minority, not essentially affecting htue 
the Jcwisli character and atmosphere of the Messianic 
Ecclesia, any more lh.an the presence of proselytes was thought 
to affect Judaism et-en outside Palestine. But all this was 
menaced by the work aci'omplished, apparently under divine 
auspices, in Galatia. There uncircumciscd Gentiles formed 
Uie majority of the heirs to Messianic salvation; and if expansion 
continued on these lines, the like would l>e true of the new Israel 
as a whole. Njiv, a definite check to Jewish conversions would 
result from the prejudice created by a large influx of men not 
committed to the Law by their baptism into Christ. Now that 
the logic of facts was unfolding so as to jeopardize the Law 

• Naturally Paul w'oukl have a regular address w’hich he used with 
minor variations in lx?ginning his misrion in any local synagogue; 
and this Luke has in substance ixeserved for u.s here. For its 
authenticity, sec Sir W. M. Ramsay, op. cit. 303 sqq.; compare 
A. Sabatier, L’Ap 6 tre Paul (3r<l cd., 1896), p. 89, lor disproof ot 
dependence on Stephen’s speech. 
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in toto, it could not but appear to many Jewish Christians time 
to reconsider the situation, and boldly deny the reality of any 
Gentile’s portion in Messianic salvation apart from circumcision 
(as binding to observance of the Law). So argued the stricter 
section, those with Pharisaic antecedents, who boldly invaded 
the head<iuarters of the liberal mission at Antioch, and began 
to teach the Gentile converts that circumcision and the Law 
were matters of life and death to them. Paul and Barnabas 
took up the gage ; and as the judaizers no doubt claimed that 
they had the Judaean Church at their back, the local church 
felt that the issue would have to I)e decided in Jerusalem itself. 
So they sent up Paul and Barnabas “ and certain others of their 
number ” (Acts xv. 2 ; contrast Gal. ii. i seq.) to confer with “ the 
apostles and elders ” there. The fact that Paul consented to go 
at all, to the seeming prejudice of his direct divine commission, 
is best explained by his prior understanding with “ the Pillars ’’ 
of the Judaean Church itself (Gal. ii. i -io). His object was 
twofold: to secure in the centre of Judaeo-Christianity that 
public vindication of Gentile freedom from “ the yoke of the 
Law ” on which he felt he could count, and at the same time to 
save the Church of Christ from outward .schism. ; 

On the main issue there could be no compromise. It was 
conceded, largely through the influence of Peter and Jamts, 
that the good pleasure of the Holy Spirit (xv. 28"), in possessing 
Gentile hearts, settled the riuestion. But as to the need of 
considering age-long Jewish sentiment on points where divergent 
practice would tend to prevent Jcwi.sh Christian.s from recog- 
nizing Gentile believers as brethren, as well as plac e a ncedlc.ss 
stumbling-block between Jew's and a Me.ssianic .society in which 
unlimited “ uncleanness ” was tolerated — on this compromise w'as 
possible. The compromise was proposed by James (xv. 20 seq.) 
and accepted by Paul. Indeed he had less to .sacrifice than 
the other side in the concordat. For his Gentile converts had 
only to limit their freedom a little, in the cause of considerate 
love; but their Jewish brethren had to surrender a long-standing 
superiority conferred by divinely instituted national law'. For 
while the law of Moses was still oliservcd by Jewish Christians, 
in the case of Gentile proselytes to Messianic Judaism it was 
to be waived, and a minimum of proselyte rules, indispensable 
(xv. 28) to a type of piety ^ essentially common to all “ in Christ,” 
taken as sufficient. Of the “ abstinence.s ” in fpicstion only that 
touching blood (in its tw-o forms) was really a ritual matter, 
and it was one on w'hich there was a good deal or.scruple outside 
Judaism. The other two were obvious deductions Irom funda- 
mental Christian ideas, .as well as ekmicnts of proselyte piety. 
On the other hand, security against Gcmtile liberty undermining 
Jewish-Christian observance of the J«iw was felt to exist in 
the firmly rooted tradition of the synagogues of the Diaspora 
(xv. 21). 

The above is only one rcatling of the case, though the simplest. 
Not a few scholars dispute that Paul could have been a party to 
such a concordat at all, and snpiKi.io that the letter embodying it 
i.s a fiction, probably cornj>()st>d by the author of Acts. Others hold 
that, if any such letter were ever sent, it was by tames and the 
Jerusalem Church at a later date, without consulting Paul. In fact 
it was their solution of tlie ileadinck to which interference with 
Peter’s table-fellowship with Gentile-, led in Antioch after the Jerusa- 
lem conference; but tJic author of Acts unlustorically fused it with 
the decision of that con ten nee. Finally Hamack (Die A pastel- 
^eschichle, 1908, pp. 18S sqq.) maintains that the rcferc’nce to" things 
strangled " is an interpolation, not shared by early Westcni authori- 
ses for the text, and that “ blood " meant originally homicide. 

H -nco the rules had no reference to food apart from constructive 
dolatry. This theory — which <loes not remove the contradiction 
with Gal. ii. 10, on the assumption that Acts. xv. ^ Gal. ii. i-io — 
leems at once textually improbable (fooling in the East being 
;oo anti- Jewish in the sub-apostolic age to allow of such an 
nterpolation) and historically needless. 

At no point in his career docs Paul’s greatness appear more 
trikingly than now in his relations with Judaeo-Christianity. 
equally abo\’e the doctrinaire temper which cannot see its 

* For this as the spirit of these rules, whatever their exact origin, 

2e Hort, Jztdaistic Christianity y pp, 08 sqq. They thus corrcsjiond 
} the " remembnance of the poor in the earlier agreement between 
&e Pillars ” and Paul in Gal. ii. lo. 


favourite principle practically limited by others, and a mere 
opportunism which snatches at any compromise as the line of 
least resistance, he acted as a true missionary states- paurM Com* 
man, with hi.s eye both on the larger future and dilatory 
on the limiting present. As he himself obeyed the 
principle of loving concern for others’ good by conforming to 
certain Jewi-sh forms of piety (i Cor. ix. 19 seq., 22), as being a 
Jew by training; so he was ready to enjoin on Gentiles, short 
of the point of compulsion, abstinence from blood simply as 
a thing abhorrent to Jewi.sh sentiment. His was the spirit of 
a strong man, who can afford and loves to be generous for the 
greater good of all. This is the key to his conduct all along, 
leading him to interrupt his work on two later occasions 
simply to keep in touch with Jerusalem by conciliatory visit.?, 
as prejudice against him recurred owing to rumours of his 
free conduct on his Gentile missions. 

On the other hand, it was the opposite side of his character, 
viz. inflexible t'ourage in defence of vital principle, that was 
called into action soon after, owing to Peter’s visit Pet»r*a 

to Antioch (the abrupt reference to which in Gal. VMt to 

ii. Ti probably means that the Judaizers were Aatloet. 
making capital of it in Galatia). There for a time Peter fell in 
readily with the local custom whereby Jewish and Gentile 
Christians ate together. But this was more than was understood 
even by James to be involved in alliance of the two missions.' 

I It was one thing not to force Judaism on Gentile Christians; 
it was another to .sanction table-fellowship between Gentile and 
Jewish Christians, in consideration for the former as brethren.; 
Let Peter, said James through his friend.s, remember Judaean 
feeling as well. Such a step was in advance of their convictions; 
and in any case it seemed wrong to break with the sentiment 
of the Mother Church in Judaea for the comfort of Gentile 
brethren on the spot, whom they had but recently regarded as 
by nature “ unclean.” 

One man, however, saw further into both the logic and the 
expediency of the ruse. Paul saw that by their very reliance 
on Christ rather than the Law for justification, 

Jewish Christians had in principle set aside the Law p^lg*f 
as the divinely appointed means of righteousness : * ’ 

that thereby they had virtually come down from their preroga- 
tive standing on the Law and classed themselves witli ” .sinners 
of the Gentiles”; and finally that they had been led into this 
by Jesus the Messiah Himself. If t^al attitude were sinful 
‘‘ then was Christ the minister of sin.” If righteousness depend 
after all on the Law, then why did Christ die ? This penetrating 
analysis (Gal. ii. 14 2 r) of the implirations of Christian faith 
was unanswerable as regard.? any legal observance as condition 
of justification. But w'as it not po.ssibIe that the degree of 
sanctification to be hoped for depended, for Jews at least, upon 
adhering as closely as possible to the old law of holiness ? This 
was prolmlily the position of Peter and Barnabas and the rest, 
as it was certainly the theory with whii'h the judaizers ” be- 
witched ” the Galatian converts for whose benefit Paul recounts 
the sUiry (iii. 1-3). But for it too he had an answer, in his 
doctrine of -an evangelical sanctification, homogeneous in nature 
and motives with the justification out of which it grows, as fruit 
from root (iii. 5, v. 16-26). But at Antioch he confined his 
protest to the vital matter of principle, the true relation of 
Chri.st and the Law, and the deadly danger of confusing their 
values and functions if both were to be treated as essential to 
Chri.stian faith. Thus a higher expedien<y, for Jews in particu- 
lar, told against the expediency alleged on the other side; while 
a.s for expediency in relation to the Gentiles, it was a matter not 
only of Antioch and the Jews and Gentiles there involved, but 
also of the Roman world and the relative numbers of potential 
converts from either class in it. This point is not made explicit 
in Gal. ii. 14 sqq.; but it was probably present to Paul’s mind 
and added to the intensity of his feeling touching the gravity of 
the issue. , 

Thii standpoint of the Epistle to the Galatians is of great moment 
in juriging of its historical rctro.spect. What Paul had to establish 
in the. first instance was his independence up to the date of his 
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evangelization of the Galatians, which God had obviously blessed 
(Lii. 2, 5). It is therefore natural to regard all related in chapters 
i.-ii, including his rebuke of Peter, as prior to that cardinal &ct. 
Next the logic of the case, as well as his explicit words in i. 22 sqq., 
rules out any visit to Jerusalem, including the relief visit to Judaea 
of Acts xi. 30, xii. 25, between his first visit and that of Gal. ii. i sqq. 
^his tells against the common view tliat Gal. ii. i sqq. = Acts xv.). 
Finally the reason why no explicit reference is made to the visit 
of Acts XV. is tliat it was already familiar to his readers from his 
own account of it on his second and recent visit to them (Acts 
xvi. 4-6), and was in fact the starting-point of the judaizers' case. 
As regards the “ Galatians " addressetl in tliis epistle, wc a.s.sume 
with the majority of scholars, since Sir W. H. Ramsay's writings 
on the subject, that they were those evangelized in Acts xiii., xiv., 
not in xvi. 6. According to the above reading of this epistle it was 
written in the winter of Paul's first journey to Europe, c. 51-52, say 
in Corinth (so Kendall, Zahn, Bacon), which would explain nut only 
the " so quickly " of i. 6., but also his inability to hasten to their 
side (iv. 20). Thus last condition seems to exclude as place of writing 
both Antioch on the eve of the second (McGitiert) or third (Ramsay) 
missionary journey, and Piphesus during Paul's long sojourn there. 
The one seeming alternative, viz. Antioch on the eve of the conference 
in Acts XV. (so V. Weber), is preferable only on the assumption that 
the epistle excludes all knowledge of this event (as the present 
writer formerly held). 

Not long after this episode Paul propo.sed to Barnabas a 
visitation of the churches they had jointly founded. But 
Pmai’M Barnabas, perhaps feeling more than before the 
Second difference in their altitudes to the Law, made the 
Great Mim- reinstatement of John Mark as their helper a 
aion Tour, condition of co-operation. To this Paul demurred 
on the ground that he could not be relied upon in all emer- 
gencies; and the feeling caused by this difference as to Mark’s 
fitness was sufficient to cause Paul and Barnabas to take separate 
lines. Each went to his own .sj)here of work, Barnabas to Cyprus 
and Paul towards Asia Minor, and we never again read of them 
as together, though Paul a)ntinued to refer to his old colleague 
in kindly terms (t Cor. ix. 6 and Col. iv. 10). Paul found a 
colleague in Silas (Silvanus), a “ leading ” man in the Jeru.sulem 
church and a “ prophet,” but like himself a Roman citizen 
(Acts xvi. 37, 29) > started, with the goodwill of the 
Antiochene Church, probably in summer a.d. 50. His way 
lay through churches of his own foundation, in one of which he 
found a helper to replace Mark, Timothy of Lystra, who was to 
be as a son to him up to the very end. (Jonfident in the concilia- 
tory spirit of both sides in the Concordat, and anxious to show 
how ready he was to consider Jewish feeling where Gentile 
freedom was not involved, he circumcised this young semi-Jew 
before taking him as his associate into regions where work would 
still lie largely among Jews. Jn a similar spirit he also com- 
mended “ the resolutions ” of the Concordat to the observance 
of his churches in Galatia, though the circular letter of the 
conference did not make it apply to more than those of the 
Syro-Cilician region. 

' But while the immediate result of this vi.sit wa.s g<Kjd, the 
secondary issues were among the bitterest in Paul’s life, 
Judaiaera owing to the un.scrupulous action of judaizers 
in South who, taking advantage of his absence, soon began 
Qaimtia. vigorous, but .subtle, propaganda amongst his 
converts in this region. They represented I^aul as having 
changed his policy in deference to the Jerusalem authorities, 
to the extent of allowing that the Law had some claim upon 
Gentile believers in the Jewish Messiah. Otherwise why were 
the “ abstinences ” enjoined ? Nay, more : these had been 
put forward us a bare minimum of what was expedient, 
to judge from the practice of those same Judaean authori- 
ties. But if so, surely it must at least be necessary to 
full Christian piety (Gal. iii, 3; cf. Peter’s conduct at Antioch), 
though not perhaps to a bare place in the coming kingdom. 
Had not Paul himself confessed the value of circumcision 
(v. ii) in the case of Timothy, the son of a Gentile father? 
As for his earlier policy, it must have been due simply to a 
wish to humour his converts' prejudices (i. 10), to begin with. 
At any rate the gospel they now brought was the authentic 
Apostolic Gospel, and if Paul’s did differ from it, so much 
the worse for his gospel, since it could in no ca.se claim to lie 
Other than derived from theirs (i. 1-9, ii seq.). How plausible 
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must such a plea have seemed to inexperienced Gentile converts, 
“ bewitching ” their minds away from the central facts, Christ 
crucified and the free gift of the spirit through faith in Him. 
But how disingenuous as regards Paul’s real position I Can 
we wonder at his indignation as he wrote in reply, and that he 
was goaded on to pass, in his final peroration, a counter-judgment 
upon their motives too swccpingly severe (vi. 12 seq.) ? In any 
case the gross abuse by the judaizers of Paul’s promulgation 
of the “ abstinences ” in Galatia fully explains his contrary 
practice elsewhere. 

Paul left his Galatian converts about autumn a.d. 50, bound 
for the adjiicent Asia. But not even yet was he to preach 
there, being diverted by something in which he saw 
the divine hand. Such as when, on his way north- j*"^ *" **** 
wards through the Phrygian region of Galatia,^ he 
tried to enter Bithynia (where also were cities with a large 
Jewish element), he was again turned aside by “ the Spirit of 
Jesus ” (? a vision in the form of Jesus, xvi. 7, cf. xviii. 9, xxii. 
17). Thus his course seemed open only westwards through 
Mysia (northern ” Asia ”) to the coast, which was reached at 
Troas, the chief port in the north-west Aegean for intercourse 
between Asia and Macedonia. These were but sister provinces, 
united by the easy pathway of the .sea. Yet in sentiment and 
in conditions of work it was a new departure to which Paul found 
himself summoned, when in a night-vision “ a certain Macedo- 
nian ” stood as if entreating him : ” Come over into Macedonia 
and help us.” Here was the positive guidance to which two 
negative divine interventions had been leading up. Paul 
hesitated not a moment, though the idea was bolder than that 
of his otvn frustrated plan. ” Straightway,” in the words of 
Luke, “ we sought to go forth into Macedonia, concluding 
that (Jod had called us for to preach the Gospel unto them ” 
(xvi. 10). So, at this crucial point in Paul’s mission to the 
Gentiles, Luke seems to pre.serve the thrill of emotion which 
passed from the leader to his companions, by breaking out into 
the first person [)lural (see Acts, for the psychological rather 
than literary reason of this “ we," here and later). 

The new mi.ssion began at Philippi, a Roman colonia. Here 
the Jewish settlement, in which as usual Paul sought first to 
gain a footing, was a small one, consisting in the 
main of women — who enjoyed much freedom in ^ ’ 

Macedonian society. But the normal extension of his work 
was cut sliort by"^ incident characteristic both of the age and 
of the way in which the fortunes of the Gospel were affected by 
the vested interests around it. The story of Paul’s imprison- 
ment, with the light it casts on his quiet master)’^ of any situation, 
is familiar in its vivid detail. 

After being thus ” shamefully treated ” in Philippi (i Thess. 
ii. z), Paul pa.ssed on rapidly to 'Ihessalonica, the real capital 
of the province and an admirable centre of influence 
(cf. I Thess. i. 8). In this great seaport there was 
at least one synagogue; and for three weeks he 
there discussed from the scriptures the cardinal points in 
his mes.s;ige (cf. i Cor. xv. 3 seq.), “ that it behoved the 
(’hrist to .suffer and to rise again from the dead,” and 
that accordingly “ this Jesus ... is the Christ ” (xvii. 2 
seq.). Some Jews believed, ‘‘ and of the Godfearing Greeks ” 
(semi-proselytes) a large number, including not a few of 
the leading women. 'I'liere was also successful work among 
those who turned directly “ from idols, to serve a God living 
and real ” (i Thess. i. 9). This must have occupied several 
weeks beyond those specified above (cf. i Thess. i.-ii.; and 
the material help received more than once from Philippi, 
Phil. iv. 16). 

But Jewish jealousy was aroused particularly by the loss of 
their converts; and at length in alliance with the rabble of the 
market place, it was able once more to cut short the preachers’ 
work among the (Jentiles. The charge made against them had 
a serious ring, since it involved not only danger to public order 

^ The region to which some think the Epistle to the Galatians 
(see S.V.) was addressed — so modifying the older " North Galatian " 
theory of Bishop Lightfoot and others. 
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but treason against the emperor (laesa fnajfstas). Thus at 
Thessulonifu I’iiul had experience of tire imperial system Bi> 
Coafrotinttjr gospel of the sovereignly of God and of 

^ire impei-M Ills Christ, the true king of humanity. Yet it is 
doubtful if he was thinking of this ^ when he wrote 
to his converts touching “ the mystery of lawlessness.” 
working towards its final conflict with tlie divine principle 
.also at work in the world. He seems in the w'hole pa.ssiigo 
(2 Thess. ii, 3 12) to view the empire in its positive aspect 
as a system of law and order rather than in its idolatry of its 
cflicia! licad. tl.e incamation of worldly success and power; and 
he alltidcs to botli emperor and empire (6 seep) as the force at 
present restraining “ the mystery of lawlessness ” (avoftta). This 
phruso itself suggests something more abnormal than the world- 
prin<, i[jle latent in paganism, such as “ the apostasy ” of God’s 
own people, the Je-\i?h nation, as once before under Antiochiis 
Kpiplvancs the prototype of “ the man of lawlessness ” seated 
in “ the temple of God ” (v. 4), of whom the late emperor 
Caligula ni’glxt well seem a forenmner. Even so monstrous an 
issue of Jewish refusal of God’s truth, in Ills Messiah, would be 
but the climax of so unhallowed an alliance as that which existed 
jit Tiicssalonica between Jewish unbelief and paganism, seeing 
that the forn>cr was using tlie ven- Jlessianic idea itself to stir 
up the latter against the followers of Jesus (Acts xvii. 7; cf. 
1 llress. ii. 15 seq.). Paul and Silas withdrew by night, and 
began work in Beroea, a small city of Thessaly, in the hope of 
returning when excitement had subsided. But Jewish intriguers 
from 'iliessalonica stirred up the populace with the old 
charges, and Paul, as the prime actor, was forced to retire, 
first to the c o.ast (whence he may have thought of a secret 
visit to Thessalonica, 1 Thess. ii. 18; cf. iii. 5), and then by sea 
to Athens. 

At Athens he was consumed with anxiety, and .sent word 
to Silas and 1 ’iniothy to join him with fresh news alxmt his 
Atham orphans ” in the faitli. While w'ailing, however, he 
"*'■ felt comi)cncd by the signs of idolatry on every hand 
to pre-u'h his gospel. He began discussing in the synagogue 
with the Jews and their circle, and also in the Agora, after tJic 
manner of the place, in informal debate with casual listeners. 
The scope of his doctrine, the secret of right living, was such as 
to attract the notice of the Epicureans and Stoics. But its 
actual contents seemed to them a strange farrago of familiar 
Greek phrases and outlandish talk about a certain “ Jesus ” and 
some power associated with him styled “ the Resurrection.” 
To clear up this, the latest intellectual novelty of the Athenian 
quidnuncs, they carry him off to “ the Areopagus,” probably 
the council,- so called after its original place of meeting on Mars’ 
Hill. Tliis body seems still to have had in some sense citarge 
of religion and morals in Athens; and Ix'fore it this itinerant 
“ sophist ” seemed most likely to make his exact position plain. 
A mark of authenticity is the very fruitU'ssness of his attempt 
to adapt the gospel of Jesus to Greek “ wisdom.” One only of 
his audience, a member of the Areopagus, serms tci have l)ecn 
seriously impressed. The real effect of the episode was upon 
Paul himscH and his future ramlstry amorrg typical Greeks. 

Before Timothy’s return Paul hsid moved on to Corinth, 
where he was to win suece.ss and to find material for surti experi- 
cnccs, both when present and absent, as developed 
* * the whole range of his powxrs of heart and mind 
(see CoRmriiiANS, Epistliw to the), Corinth was more typical 
of the Graeco-Roman world than any other city, certainly of 
tlmse visited l>y Paul. In addition to its large Jewish colony, 
it liad Griental dements of olfter kinds, rsperially mystic and 
ecstatic cult.s; and its worship of Venus under semi-oriental 
attributes added to the general sensuality of the moral atmo- 
sphere. Over all was a veneer of Greek intellect and polish; 

1 As Sir W. M. Ramsay argues in his Cities of St Paul, pp. 4^5- 

^ ^ This is the view favoured by archacnlrigists like Ernst Curtins 
{Expositor, vii. 4, 430 sqq.) and Sir W. M. Itamsay. On the whole 
it suits the lairrative better than the ^■iew which regard.s the Hill 
of Ares simply as a good spot for one of those rhetorical " displays " 
in which Athenians delighted. 


for in its way Corinth prided itself on its culture no less than did 
Athens. No wonder that Paul’s first feeling in this microcosm 
was one cf utter impotence. It was " in vveakne.s.s, and in fear, 
and in much trembling,” though in dauntless faith, that he 
i be^n a most fruitful ministry of a year and a Italf. His guiding 
principle was to trust solely to the moral majesty of the gospd 
of the Cross, declared in all simplicity as to its form (i Cor. ii. 1 
sqq.), not heeding its first impression upon the Jew of intolerable 
humiliation, and on the Greek of utter folly (i. 18 sqq,). Most 
gladly then would he preach in .such a way that “ faith should 
not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God ” 
(ii. 5); “ that no flc.sh .shtnild glory before God ” (i. 29). How 
central this was to hi.s gospel, especially as it defined itself over 
against Greek .self-sufficiency of intellect, may be seen from 
his whole com eption of the “ .spiritual ” man in his letters to 
Corintli (c.sp. t Cor, ii. i-iv. 7). Before his great w'ork tliTc 
began, Paul gained two fresh fellow'-workers, whose share in 
parts at least of his later ministry was verj' great, Aquila, a 
Jew of Pontus, and his talented wife Priscilla. Probably they 
were already Christians, and a,s they too were tent-makers Paul 
sliared their home and their work. That he was often in 
straiti'ncd circuinstances is proved by his having to accept aid 
from Macedonia (3 Cor. xi. 9; cf. Phil, iv, 15.), On the aivival 
of Silas and Timothy from that quarter, he began to preach 
with yet more intensity, especially to the Jews (xviii. 5). A 
breach with the synagogue .soon followed. The definite turning 
to the Gentiles met with much success, and Paul was encouraged 
by a n’glit vision to continue in Corinth for more than a year 
longer. An attempt of the Jews (cf, 1 'I’hcss. ii. 15 seq.; 2 The.ss. 
iii. I seq.) to use Gallic , the ttew proconsul of Achaia, as a tool 
against him, not only failed but recoiled upon themselves. 

It was during his first winter at Corinth, a.d. 51-52,“ that he 
WTOte Ids earlie.st extant missionary letters (s4*c above for Gala- 
tians). Paul wrote not as a theologian but lus the 
prince of missionaries. His gospel was always in Mistthamr 
esseiKT the same; but the form and persp^i-tive 
'of its pre„sentation varied with the truiniog, mental and 
moral, of his hearers or converts. It was no ab.stract, rigid 
system, pre.sented uniformly to all. This warns u.s against 
buisly inferences from silence, in judging of Paul’s own thought 
at the time represented by any epistle, and .so limjt.s our attempt 
to trace progress in his theology. But it bears also on our 
estimate of him as a nuin and on apostle, full of sympathy for 
Olliers and nskirig from them only such faith as could be real 
to Ik'.un at llic time. 

His 'i’hcssaloiiian converts had met with much social persecu- 
tion. The bulk belonged to tlie working cl iss (iv. ii, 2 Thcas, 
iii. lo 12); and Paul must have endeared himself to them by 
sharing tlicir lot and plying his own manual industry- (Acts 
xviii. 3). However lifirtl his double toil of tcaA.Ucr and tent- 
maker might be, no sordid suspicions, such as lus Jewish foes 
were ready to suggest (i Thess. ii. 9; 2 Thess. iii. R), should 
gain any colour from his conduct. He would be to his converts 
as a father, and an embodiment of the new Christian ethics 
which lie pressed upon his spiritual diildrcn a.s Urn essential 
*' fruit of tlie Spirit,” ami also as a demonstration of the Gospel 
to “ them that were without ” (i, 7-12; cf. i. 6, iv. i seq.). 

'I’hc specjal perspective of his first two epistles is affected by 
the brevity of lus stay at Thessalonica and the severity of 
persecution there. Owing to the latter fact iJic Parousia, as 
a vindication of their cause, so near as reasonably to influEnce 
conduct (v. 11), had naturally been prominent in his teaching 
among them. So in these epistles he deals with it more fully 
than ebiewhere (iv. 13 sqq.); and the moral fruits of the new 
life in tlie Spirit axe here enjoined in a very direct manner 
(iv. 1-8). 

“We need not siipjiose that l^al himself or his assistants used a 
set of rules as cUhocatc as the “ Two Ways ” (of Life and Death) 


* 'ITiis date (and so ftamsay’s chronolo^?v from this point) is con- 
firmed by a fri‘.sh inscription showing that Gallio was proconsul from 
.') 2 - 5 .'t (spring), rather than 51-52; see Expositor for May 1909, 
pp. 467-4O9. 
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*tnl)odicd, e.^. in the Teaching o1 the Apostles.' But to judge from 
these epistlfs ( i Thess. i v. i seq . , 0 ; 2 Thess. ii. 1 5 ; iii. 6 ) , and ha refer- 
ence to the “ type of tcacliing '' (hearing on “ sin, unto death," and 
" obedience, unto righteousness ") unto which the Roman Christians 
had been " committed " (Rom. vi. lO seq.), Paul gave to his converts 
a fairly full outline of moral instruction, similar at least to that of 
J nclaeo-Christian mtssionarics (note too the rather uniform lists of 
vices in Jtom. i. 24 seq, ; i Cor. v. lo seq.; Gal. v. 19; Col. iii. 5; cf. 
K, von Dobschutr, Christian Life in the Primitive Church, app. d). 

What was distinctive of Paul’s ethical teaching was not any 
lack of positive precepts, but the intimate way in which he, 
Pauiaa his Master, infused them with the spirit in 

Bthicai which and by which they were lo be realized, as 

Teacher. aspects of the ideal of love to God and man. He 
was supremely concerned with the dynamic of conduct, as to 
which his own experience made him the most inspiring of 
teachers and the greatest interpreter of the mind of Chri.sl, 
The master motive on which he relied for all, was the imitation 
of Christ in a peculiarly inward sense. To the believer Clmst 
was no mere external example, but was already within him as 
the principle of his own new moral being, in virtue of the Holy 
Spirit indwelling as the Spirit of Christ. Here lay the se<Tet 
of the new “ power ” so characteristic of the Gospel (Rom. i. 16), 
u power adequate to realize even the cnham'cd moral ideal 
revealed in ('hrist. The wonder of it was that this power 
annulled the moral past, giving the once vicious an equal freedom 
with the “ virtuous.” To this sovereign, emancipating influence 
of God’s Holy Spirit, antagonizing “ the flesh ” and all its works, 
Paul confidently entrusted his converts for “ sanctification ” 
or progressive transformation (Gal. iii. 3, v. 16 sqq.) into “ the 
image of Christ,” the full actuality of the type already latent 
in Christian faith. Such teaching is implicit in the Thcssalontan 
letters; but it is explicit in the Epistle to the Ckilatians. Here 
he announces in the clearest accents the secret of Christian 
conduct. “ Walk by (the) Spirit, and dc.sire of the flesh yc 
shall not fulfil,” “ If we live by the Spirit, by the Spirit let us 
also walk.” “ On the basis of freedom (from law as external 
to the conscience) were ye called ; only turn not freedom into 
an opportunity for the flesh, but through love serve one onolher. 
Paattae whole Iaw .stands fulfilled in this, ITiou 

Aati- shalt love thy neighbour as th^'self ” (v. 13 sqq., 25). 
aomiaaism. These arc the watchwords of Paul’s antinomianism, 
which had grown out of the soil of his own strict moral 
discipline, where the ethi(’Hl ideal Ivad become an instinct 
and a pas^iion. But how wouhl tliey he taken by raw Gentiles, 
say in Corinlii, untutored to selC-deuial whether in the things 
of sense or spirit ? That tlieir egoism often perverted Paul's 
libertarianism into an apology for libertinism, in keeping with 
current habits, as well as for selfish individual i.sm in the use of 
intellect or even “ gifts of the Spirit,” may be gathered from his 
letters to Corinth (see Corinthians, Epistles to the), \Vhat 
here concerns us, however, is the splendidly positive way in 
which Paul met such abu.ses, not by falling back upon legalism 
as a “ safeguard ” against licence, but by reiipplying the laws 
of spirituality, both in relation to GckI as source of ^iritual 
gifts, and to God’s people as the appointed sphere of their 
exercise. He does not recede from his way of teaching; lie 
insists that they shall understand it and abide by its real obliga- 
tions. But while thinking of Paul’s work in Corinth, we must 
note certain special religious conditions affecting both the 
reception of his gospel and the way in which it was afterwards 
conceived. Side by side with the religion of the city and of the 
family, both of them polytheistic and utilitarian in the main, 
stood the “ mysteries ” or esoteric cults, which were sought out 
and participated in by the individual for the satisfaction of 
essentially personal religious needs. Clearly those trained by 
such Mysteries would be more drawn than ordinary polytheists 
to his gospel, with its doctrine of mystical yet real union with 
the divine in Christ, and would less Ilian others find tlie Cross, 
with its message of life through death, to be folly. This being 

^ Yet compare " the Way " (Acts xix. 0, 23), or " the W'ay of the 
Lord " (xviii. 25) as a name for Christianity on its practical .side. 
So Sergius Paulus was " asionished at the Tcacliing {didache) of the 
Lord,’* xiu. 12; cf. Tit. i. b s.q. 
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so, we slmll not bo surprised to find, eitpecially at Corinth, 
traces of the reaction of conceptions proper to tiic Mysteries 
upon the ideas and practices of Paul’s converts (cf. i CoT. xv. 29), 
and even upon the language in which he set forth his meaning 
to them (see ii. 6 sqq.). Whether Paul himself wa.s influenced 
by such ideas, c.^. in relation to tiie Sa< ramcnts, is a further 
question as to which opinions are divided,^ 

After some eighteen montli.s in Corinth, Paul felt the time had 
come to break fresh ground now at last pcrlxaps at Ephesus, 
the key to the province of Asia. With this in view 
he lof^ with him his fellow-workers Priscilla and 
Aquila, and left them at Ephesus while he himself 
visited Syria for ends of his own. That these ends were of high 
import we may be sure, else lie would not liave ^ent on them 
a period of months when the door seemed already opening in 
Asia (Acts xviii. 19-21). Acts gives no hint a.s to their nature, 
save the statement that “ he went up ” from Caesarea to Jeru- 
salem, “ and saluted the chuicii,” before he “ went down to 
Antioch.” But Paul’s letters enable us to infer that he relied 
largely on this visit for counteracting rumours which represented 
him as an apostate from Judaism.® After some stay in Antioch 
l^aul started Ijcfore autumn a.d. 53 for his third great campaign, 
the centre of which he had already chosen in Ephesus, where 
Priscilla and Aquila were helping to prepare the ground. 
Passing through south Galatia, where he further fortified liia con- 
verts (xviii. 23), he would reach Ephesus before winter closed in. 
Already his circle of heljjer.s had gained a fresh ^teaua 
member of great gifts, the Alexandrine Jew Apollos *"*' 

{q.v.), wlvi had l>cen brought into fuller sympathy with the 
Pauline gospel by Priscilla and Aquila, and who, learning from 
llvmi tlie situation in Corinth, voluntt*ered to tiy to overcome 
the prejudices of the Jews there (xviii, 24-28). At fir.st Paul 
taught in the synagogue, until growing hostility drove him to 
“ separate the disciples ” and transfer his headquarters to ” the 
scho(fi of Tyrannus.” This was a lecturc-room sudi as “ so- 
phists ” or rkelors were wont to hire for tlieir “ displays.” The 
change was not only one of place, Ixit also of style of discourse, 
his appeal now being directly to the Gentiies, who would at 
first rcgiird Paul a.s a new lecturer on morals und religkm. The 
influence which went forth from this centre radiated throughout 
the whole province of Asia, partly through visitors to Ephesus 
on Irusiness or fin* worsliip at its great tem^, and partly tlxrough 
Paul’s licutenui^ts, such as Timothy and E^paphras (Col. i. 7 ; 
iv. 13). Witnes.s to this extensive influence is afford both 
by the friendly conduct of certain “ Asiarchs ” at the time of 
the riot (xix. 31), and by the fact tJiat Pauliater wrote a circular 
letter to this region, the .so-called Epistle to the Ephesians. 
This result was due 'not only to Pinal’s persuasxv’e speech but 
also to deeds of power,* connerted with the supcriiuman gifts 
with which he felt himself to be endowed by the Spirit of God 
(Acts xix. IT ; cf. Rom. xv, 18 seq,; 2 Cor. xii. la). Korean we 
feel Paul’s full greatness untess we rewiember that lie was tried 
by the searching test of supernormal pst chical and phyricad 
powers operating through liim, and that he came through all 
with (ui enhanced sense of the superiority of rational and moral 
gifts, and of loi’e as the crown and touchstone of all, as well as 
\rith a deepened humility. That he suffered much 
before the final tumult, due tjo his success affecting 
trades dependent on the cult of the Ephesian 
Artemis is implied in his own words, “ humanly speaking, I, 

* The affirmative* i.s maintained by the so-called Rehgions- 
geschichtlichc Sckule in particttlar. The more general verdict is 
" not iiroveii.’’ 

* In this light his polling of his head before embarking at Cenchreae, 
in token of a vow of special sclt-consccratioii (to be redeemed at 
the end of a month in Jerusalem itaelf; cf. Josephus, Jewish Wpr, 
II. XV. I), is .significant of his feelings as to the critical nature erf 
the visit, including danger irom Jewish fanaticism dunng a voyage 
probably on the eve of a feast (say Pentecost), for which he went up 
oil his later visit (.\cts xx. if^. 

* We may doubt whether Paul him.sclf countenanced the practice 
bv wliich some bclieveil that they drew magical virtue from his 
jM-rson (xvia, 12). But he did perform what he, in common with 
his age, beKeved to be the exordsm of evil spirits, as the story ot 
Sceva's sous itself implies (xix. 13 sqq.). 
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fought the beasts at Ephesus ” (i Cor. xv. 32), which may mean 
that he was almost torn in pieces by mob fury. It was perhaps 
on this occasion that Aquila and his wife risked their lives fur him 
(Rom. xvi. 3 seq.). Indeed he lived much of his time in Ephesus 
as one under ilaily sentence of death, so constant was his danger 
( I Cor. XV. 30 seq.; cf. iv. 9; 2 Cor. i. 9; iv. 9-11). But this almost 
unbearable strain on his human frailty .simply deepened his sense 
of dependent union with Jesu.s, both in Ilis death and victorious 
life, and softened his strong nature into a wonderful gentleness 
and sympathy with suffering in others (2 Cor. i. 4 sqq.). It 
IS no accident that it was from the midst of his Ephesian experi- 
ences that his Hymn of Love (i Cor. xiii. esp. 6-8a, 13) sounded 
forth. His own spiritual life seems to have grown in Ephesus 
more than at any other period since the era of his conversion. 

This brings us to the most tragic episode in Paul’s career, 
judged by his own feelings, a psychological crucifixion of which 
7**, we have the vivid record in his correspondence 

Coriatblaa with the Corinthian church. Reduced to its simplest 
Troubiem. terms the situation was as follows. The Corinthian 
church was suffering from the fermentation of ideas and 
ideals too heterogeneous for their powers of Christian assimi- 
lation. Paul had laid the foundation, and others had built on 
it with materials of varied kind and value (see Corinthians). 
Specially dangerous was the intellectual and moral reaction 
of the typically Greek mind, starting from a deep-seated 
dualism between mind and matter, upon the facts and doc- 
trines of the Gospel. Its Lssue was an exaggeration of Paul’s 
own religious antithesis between “ the flesh ” and “ the mind ” 
into a metaphysical dualism, so that the conduct of the body, 
crudely identified with “ the flesh,” became a thing indifferent for 
the inner and higher life of the spirit illumined by the Spirit of 
God. 'fhere was not only divergent practice in morals and in 
religious u.sage; there was also a spirit of faction threatening 
to destroy the unity of church life, to which Paul attached the 
greatest importance. To lead them to realize their unity in 
Christ and in His spirit of love was the central aim of Paul’s first 
extant letter to this church. He ri.ses sheer above every mani- 
festation of the sectional clement in man — whether Jewish, 
Greek, intellectual, ritual, or a.scetic — into the sphere of pure 
religion, the devotion of the whole personality to God and His 
ends, as realized once for all in Christ, the second Adam, the 
archetype of divine sonship. It is his enforcement of this idea, 
along with firm yet flexible application to the ^irious disorders 
and errors at (Corinth of certain other of his fundamental prin- 
ciples, such as the indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the individual 
and the community, tlxat makes this epi.stle so significant for 
Paul’s biography. Thus, while it gives a more complete picture 
of a Pauline church than all other sources of knowledge put 
together, it at the same time illustrates the rare balance of Paul’s 
mind. But neither this letter nor the influence of 'I'iniothy 
(iv. 17), already on his way to Corinth with Erastus via 
Macedonia, on collection bu3ine.ss (Acts xix. 22; i Cor. xvi. i seq., 
10 seq.) — nor even, as some think, of Paul himself in person 
(2 Cor. ii. x; xii. 14, 21; xiii. 1 seq.) — brought about an under- 
standing on certain points invoh ing Paul’s authorit)^ In this 
connexion the presence of interloping Jewish “ apostles ” with 
their claims for themselves and their insinuations as to Paul’s 
motives (2 Cor. xii. 14-16), greatly complicated and embittered 
the situation on both sides. 

When next the curtain rises, we gather that Paul had been 
forced to write a letter of protest in a tone of severity fitted 
Paul leaves to arou.sc his converts’ better selves. It was in 
tor Mace- fact an ultimatum ^ that Titus carried to Corinth 
aoaia. before Paul left Ephesus, his departure hastened 
by the great tumult. On leaving for Macedonia he “ exhorted ” 
the assembled disciples, and perhaps left Timothy to 
check the tendencies to error w'hich he perceived at work 
(xx. I, I Tim. i. 3). Then starting from Miletus, the chief port 
in the vicinity (cf. xx. 15), — where he had to leave Trophimu.s 

^ On the question whether this letter has bc<!n lost (as here 
assumed), or on the other band has been partially preserved in a Cor. 
x.-xiii., see Corinthians. 


owing to sickness (2 Tim. iv. 20, probably a fragment from a 
brief note to Timothy written soon after) — he reached Troas. 
Here he intended to evangelize pending the return of Titus 
(i Cor. ii. 12 seq.). But though “a door” of opportunity at 
once opened to him, growing anxiety as to the reception of his 
severe letter drove him forward to meet Titus half-way in Mace- 
donia. There “ fightings without ” were added to “ fears 
within ” (vii. 5), until at last his meeting with Titus brought 
unspeakable relief. The bulk of the Corinthian church, in deep 
remorse for the way in which they had wounded him who after 
all w'us their “ father ” in Christ (1 Cor. iv. 15), had come out 
clearly as loyal to him, not only in word but also in discipline 
on the arch offender, whose contumacious conduct (now repu- 
diated by the church) had so grieved him, but for whom Paul is 
now the first to bespeak loving treatment, “ lest haply he bo 
swallowed up of excessive grief ” (ii. 5 sqq., vii. 12). Accord- 
ingly in his next letter his heart overflows with gladness and 
affection, yet not so as to blind his clear eye to the roots of 
danger still remaining in the situation. 

The interloiHiig judaizing missionaries (xi. 4 seq., 13, 22; cf. x. 7) 
are still on the spot, glorifying themselves and glorying in their 
welcome on the field prepared by another’s toils (x. 12 iS); while 
in the church itself there are moral abuse.s yet unredressed, even 
unacknowledged (xii. 20 seq.), on which Paul felt bound sli.l to press 
for confi-ssion and penitence (xm. i sqij.), in spite of what some might 
brazenly insinuate', in reliance on his not having acted sumiminly 
on his former visit, wlnm the church as a wliolc was not heartily with 
him. Hence Paul felt himself bound to act boldly (x. i-<>), if and 
when on his arrival he found the obetlienco of the majority tul) and 
complete (xii. 6). It is to prepare the way tor this (xiii. 10) that 
Paid, wlxilc recognizing in the main the church's loyal affection, 
writes the second part of his letter (x.-xiii. 10) in so ditferenl a key, 
striving to complete the reaction against his foes, with their taunt 
as to His not daring openly to take an apostle's support Irum his 
converts at Corinth (xi. 12 sqq., xLi. ii-i«). 

The Se<;ond Epistle to the Corinthians was written from Phi- 
lippi or Thessalonica (ix. 2); and Timothy joins in its opening 
salutation. He had, it seems, been summoned to Paul’s side 
from Ephesus by a hurried note, written after Titus’s return 
from Corinth, in whieh lie is informed that Erastus had remained 
in Corinth (? a.s now city-treasurer, Rom. xvi. 13), while Paul 
had been deprived also of the help of Trophimus, so that 'I’imothy 
was unexpectedly needed at his side (this is embedded in an 
alien context in 2 Tim. iv. 20, 21“, see below). One reason at 
lea.st for Paul’s need of Timothy is sugge.sled by the reference 
to Erastus (cf. Acts xix. 22), viz. the business of the great 
collection from his churches in Galatia, A.sia, MiV’odonia and 
Achaia. This had been some time in progress and was to be 
carried by delegates to Jerusalem on Paul’s approaching visit, 
from which much was hoped in connexion with the unity of 
Jewish anil Gentile Christianity. Another may have been the 
laliour of inspecting the churche.s in those parts, which now 
reached at least as far as, if not into, lllyricum (Rom. xv. 19). 
In any case it was midwinter (56) before Paul became the guest 
of the hospitable Gains in Corinth (Rom. xvi. 2 3). 

Touching the re.settlcment of local church affairs during 
Paul’s three months in Corinth, we know nothing. For us the 
great event of this visit is the writing of that epistle 7,^^^ Bplath 
which .shows that his mind was now bent on the totbe 
exten.sion of his mission westwards to the metropolis Romans. 
of the empire itself. To Rome his thoughts had been turned 
for many a year, but he had time and again checked the 
impulse to visit it (Rom. xv. 22 seq.). For the city had long 
been occupied by the Gospel in one form or another; and it was 
a point of honour with him to preach “ where C'hrist was not 
named,” not to build on others’ foundations (xv. 20). But his 
eye was now fixed on Spain, if not also on .south Gaul. It was, 
then, largely as basis for his mission to the western Mediterranean 
that Paul viewed Rome. Yet after all Rome was not like other 
places: it was the focus of the world. Hence Paul could not 
simply pass by it (i. 11 seq.). Very tactfully does he now offer 
his preliminary contributions to them — “ by way of reminder,” 
at least — emboldened thereto by the consciousness of a divine 
commission to the Gentiles, proved by what he had been enabled 
already to accomplish (xv, 15 sqq.). 
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But how rould Paul write at length to a community he had 
never visited ? Not to dwell on what he might have gathered 
from Prisca and Aquila,” the wonderful list of salutations by 
name, often with brief characterizations, proves how constant 
was the flow of Christian life between the capital and provincial 
centres like Ephesus and Corinth. But, bevond all this, there 
is the nature of the epistle itself as a great “ tract for the times,” 
applicable to the general situation at Rome, but typical al.so of 
the hour as reflected in Paul’s consciousness. It has therefore 
a profound biographical signiflcance (or Paul himself, summing 
up all his thought so far, on the basis of his conversion as un- 
folded by his experiences as an apostle. It is his philosophy 
of religion and of history, the first worthy of the name, because 
the first deep-based upon the conception of the unity of humanity, 
as related to God, its source and the determining factor in its 
destiny. As such it also includes in broadest outline (viii. i8 
sqq.) a philosophy of nature, as related to humanity, its crown 
and key. Thus it is in effect a universal philosophy in terms 
of the moral order, which Paul, like every Hebrew, regarded 
as the most real and significant element in the universe. At the 
centre of this grand survey stands the Jewish race, the chosen 
vessel for bearing God’s treasure for mankind during the pro- 
visional period of human history; and at its spiritual heart, 
in turn, Jesus, Messiah of Israel, Saviour of mankind, in whom 
the distinction between the special and general spheres of 
revelation is transcended, while the law, “ the middle wall of 
partition ” between them, is broken down by the Cross. 

Into the sweep of this high argument, as it is unfolded step 
by step, with an organic completeness or exposition peculiar 
to Romans among his writings (cf. Ephesians), there is wrought 
not only the proWem of the Jew and Gentile (still the burning 
question of the time), but also the stubborn paradox of the 
actual rejection of Israel’s Messiah by the nation as a whole. 
Thi.s forms a great appendix (ix.-xi.) to the more theoretic 
part of the epistle, and lays bare Paul’s inmost heart, showing 
how truly a Jewish patriot he was. Even the categories in 
which he grapples, without formal success, with the problem of 
divine election and human responsibility, betray the Jew, to 
whom the final axioms arc God’s sovereignty and God’.s righteous- 
ness. Further into the contents of this most characteristic 
writing it is not ours to go (sec Romans). Suffice it to say, he 
who apprehends it, as the issue of a real religious experience, 
already knows Paul as he knew himself and cared to be known. 
He who masters its thought knows the Pauline theology. Some 
indeed assume that Paul ceased really to progress beyond the 
point represented by Romans, and that certain of his later 
writings, if they be his at aU, show a certain enfeeblement of 
grasp upon principle. But that is to confuse once more Paul’s 
personal theology with the forms of instruction which experience 
showed him were expedient for the strengthening and develop- 
ment of feeble or undeveloped moral types. 

Yet while the horizon of the Roman epistle was so universal 
in one sense, it was restricted in another. Owing to the fore- 
shortening influence of the Parousia hope, even Paul’s programme 
of a world-mission meant simply seizing certain centres of 
influence, to serve as earnest of Messiah’s possession of all man- 
kind on His return to take His great power anti reign. Evangel- 
ization on the farther side of the Parousia was the greater part 
of the whole. So we gather from this very epistle, as well as 
from I Cor. xv. 33-25 (and yet more clearly from ,Col. i. 23). 
In other ways, too, the Christianity of Paul and his age was 
relative to the Parousia, both in theory and in practice {e.g. 
in its “ ascetic ” or “ other worldly ” attitude to life). "This 
difference of perspective, and the ancient view of the world 
of spirits operating upon human life, are the chief things to 
be allowed for in reading his epistles. 

Thus viewing things, how e^rly Paul mast have looked 
westwards at this time. Yet his heart turned also to Judaea, 
where he felt his line of march still threatened by 
^VaUyr danger of disunion in the very Body of Christ. 

At all cost this must be averted. The best hope 
lay in a practical exhibition of Gentile sympathy with the Mother 
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Church in Jerusalem, such as would be to it a token of the Holy 
Spirit ars indwelling Paul’s churches. The means for such .i 
thankoffering for benefits received ultimately from Jerusalem 
(Rom. xv. 27) had been collected with much patient labour, 
and the delegates to accompany Paul with it had already 
assembled at Corinth (xx. 4). Paul had intended to cross the 
Aegean from Corinth with his party, by the direct route to 
Syria. But a Jewish plot, probably to take effect 
on the voyage, caused him to start earlier by the 
longer land-route, as far as Philippi, whence, after ”*“• 
waiting to observe the Days of the Unleavened Bread,’ 
he sailed to join his fellow-almoners at Troas. There is no 
need to follow all the stages of what follows (see Ramsay, Si 
Paul the Traveller). But every personal touch is meant to tell, 
even Paul’s walk from Troas to Assos, perhaps for solitary 
meditation, away from the crowded ship; and all serves to 
heighten the feeling that it was the path to death that Paul was 
already treading (xx. 23). This lies too at the heart of his 
impre.ssive farewell to the Ephesian ciders, a discourse which 
gives a vivid picture of his past ministry in Ephesus. Its burden , 
as Luke is at pains to emphasize by his comment upon the 
actual parting, is that “ they should behold his face no more.” 
'fhe scene was repeated at Tyre; while at Caesarea, the last stage 
of all, the climax was reached, in Agabus’s prophetic action 
and the ensuing dissuasion of all those about him. But Paul, 
though moved in his feelings, was not to be moved from his 
purpose. The party went forward, taking the precaution to 
secure Paul a trusty host on the road to Jerusalem in the person 
of Mnason, a Hellenist of Cyprus. He entered the holy city in 
good time to show his loyalty to the Jewish Feast of Pentecost. 

He was well received by James and the elders of the church. 
So far scholars are agreed, since the “ we ” form of narrative 
which began again at Philippi (xx. 5) reaches to 
this point. But as to the historical value of what 
follows, before “ we ” reappears with the start for Rome from 
Caesarea there is large diversity of opinion. The present 
writer, holding that ‘‘we ” is no exclusive mark of the eye- 
witness, secs no reason to doubt the substantial accuracy of the 
narrative in Acts xxi. 19-xxvi * touching the Jewish outbreak 
against Paul and its sequel. Its significance for Paul’s life is 
fairly clear, though we are not told what acceptance the Gentile 
offering of loyal love met with in the Jerusalem church as a 
whole. But thr^ its general effect upon the comity of the two 
branches of the Messianic, Ecclcsia was good seems implied by 
the serene tone of Paul’s later references to the unity of the 
Body (Eph. ii. 19-22; iii. 5 seq.). What does stand out clearly in 
Acts is aJl that bears on Paul’s position as between the Jewish 
and the Roman authorities. Here we observe a gradual shifting 
of the charge against him, corresponding in part to the changes 
of venue. The more local elements recede, and those of interest 
to a Roman court emerge. 

To the Jewish mob he is " the man that teacheth all men every- 
where against the People, and the Law, and this place; and moreover 
he brought Greeks also into the Temple ” (xxi. 28). Before Felix, 
Tertullus describes him as " a pestilent fellow, and a mover of 
tumults among all the Jews throughout the world, and a ringleader 
of the sect of the Nazarene.s, who also tried to profane the Temple " 
(xxiv, 5 seq.). Similarly among " the many and grievous "offences 
alleged before Festus (xxv. 7 seq.) we gather that one or more were 


^ ITiis w a valuable datum not only for Paul’s own loyalty to the 
usages of Jewish piety, but also for the chronology of his life, as show- 
ing in the light of what follows the day of the week on which Passover 
fell that year, and so tending to fix the year as 56 or 57 (see above. 
Chronology), 

* These chapters contain passages as vivid and circumstantial 
as any in the " we " sections. As to the speeches, their fidelity 
naturally varies with the circumstances of delivery; but in all them 
is that which could not be Luke's free composition. The verisimili- 
tude of the demonstration of Paul's personal loyalty to forms of 
Jewish piety in connexion with the four men under vows (xxi. 23-27) 
IS complete, especially in view of Paul's own vow at Cenchreae and 
Ms regard for Jewish feasts; and even Paul's non-recognition of 
the high jjricst in what was not a regular session of the Sanhedrhk 
(xxiii. 2-5) is quite probable. Other points hardly merit notice 
here; see Knowling’s Testimony of St Paul, lect. xx. 
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" against Ca^fat*.” i.e. treason of ono sort or another. Though the 
others weighe<l with 4 procurator hke Felix (anxious to humour the 
Jews cheaply) sufliciently to keej) i’aul (in the absence of bribes) 
m prison for two years, it was the last class of ch.arRc that was most 
<langoroiis, espetinlly when once the case was transferred from the 
provincial court to the appejil court at Rome. The last worcls of 
Agiippa, “ This man could have been s<it .it hbcrly liad ho not 
ap^jx-alcd to Caesar,” are probably recorded with a toudi of tragic 
irony. 

Bnt what of Paul himself during the two years at Caesarea ? 
Though he must have been in correspondence with liis churches, 
at least through messengers, nothing from his pen 
c«e»am. reached us. We can only infer from epistles 

written later how much this period contributed to 
his reflective life. The outlook was indeed stimulating to 
thought. Near at hand Judaea wa.s sliding rapidly down the 
incline of lawlessness and fanatical resentment of Roman rule, 
towards a catastrophe which to Paul’s eye, trained by Jewisli 
Apocalyptic to regard certain tilings as signs of the days of 
Anticlirist, would seem to betoken the prelude of the Parousia 
itself. 'Then, farther afield, the growing confederacy of Messiah’s 
churches was stepping into the place vacated by “ Israel after 
the flc.sli,” as the people ready for God’s Mo.s.siah. 

The journey to Rome calls for no detailed notice (see Ramsay, 
St Find the Traveller). Its main interest for us is the impression 
of nobility, courage and power which Paul conveyed to the 
centurion Julius and his fellow-passengers generally; while the 
enthusiasm of the cyewitne.ss ^ liimself visibly readies its clima-K 
as dangers thicken and Paul rises above them all. At last Italy 
is reached, and Paul is met by detachments of “ brethren ” 
from Rome, who came as far as thirty and forty miles to welcome 
him; “ whom when Paul saw, he thanked God and took course.” 

^ From Paul’s letters, however, we gather that if he 
looked for sympathy from the Roman Christians, 
he looked largely in vain. Whilst some welcomed and most 
regarded liim as indeed a cliampion of the Gospel who.se fearless 
testimony even in bonds emboldened many, including the 
judaizing section who wished him no good, to preach Jesus more 
openly than before; few, if any, really showed him brotherly 
love or cared for the interests of Christ outside Rome that were 
still on his heart (Phil. i. 32-17, ii. 21). Siwh absorption in 
their own local affairs struck Paul as strangely un-Christian in 
spirit, and added disappointment to liis irksome confinement, 
chained as he was by one wrist to a praetorian S()ldier night and 
day. Yet he rose above it all. Only let “ Chrift be magnified ” 
in his Ixkly, whether by life or death. Then should he not be 
ashamed, come what might. 

The letter which makes us aware how things lay is Pliilippians, 
the most devotional of all his writings and the most Christlike. 
m Btdseit It is the perfect expression of personal “ Paulinism ” 
» 9 PUHp’ in his maturer and more positive manner. It flows 
piaas. frorn his heart as joyful thanks for tokens of 

continued mindfulnes.s of him recently received from hi.s old 
Philippian friends through Epaphroditus, one of their number. 
Touched and filled with spiritual joy the more that, save for his 
own personal circle, love was so scant around him, he turns to 
comfort his friends in their sorrow for him, out of the stores 
of Divine consolation received through his own fresh sense of 
need (cf. 2 Cor. i. 3 sqq.). “ Rejoice in the Lord ” is itsVecurring 
note. Here we get the word of the hour, both for Paul and for 
his converts. The date of Philippiaas is an open ciueslion, 
English scholars tending to place it early, while most foreign 
scholars put it late in the “ two years ” of Acts. The present 
writer would place it last of those written during the first year, 
i.e. la.st of all save 2 Timothy. 

Of the remaining imprisonment epistles, the beautiful little 
note to Philemon touching his slave Onesimus casts fresh light 
on Paul “ the Christian gentleman,” by its humour and perfect 
* Tliat he regarded Paul as endowed with superhuman powers, 
both 0/ premonition and of healing (as in Malta), is evident, even if 
in his mind, like that of most ancients, "the line between the 
nncaculous and the providential quite vanishes away ” — as B. W. 
Bacon says {Story of St PttHl, p. 214) relative to xxviii. 3-5, comparing 
also the case of Eutychus' “insensibility." Rut if so, why not 
apply this to the earthquake at Philippi also? 


con.sidcrateness of Lone. I’he two larger ones do not seem at 
first sight to reflect his personality so mucli as his cttton to 
life as the father of churches, and the way in Aatao 
which he extended the lines of his gospel so as to Cburebo*. 
bear on problems raised by ever fresh reactions upon it of the 
old traditions amid which his Asian converts still lived. Both 
aspects really blend ; for tho epistles are addrcs.sed to churches 
which were feeling certain effects of the seeming calauiity that 
had overtaken him whom they in some sense regarded as 
their founder, and aim at raising them to the writer’s own 
higher standpoint (Eph. iii. 13, vi. 19-22; OjI. ii. i seq., iv. Sse<i.)< 
It was just here that many of his Asian converts hesitat^. 
They rlid not realize the all-sufllcicncy of Christ in the moral 
sphere; and they viewed their relations with tho invisible world 
of ultimate or heavenly realities in keeping with this fact. They 
I traced the hand of beings belonging to the supernal spheres 
in their earthly exjieriences of weal and woe. Hence they 
dreamed of supplementing what they derived from Christ by 
help from other spiritual bemgs. To judge from Colossians 
(see S.V.) it was largely along the lines of Jewish thought (cf. the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs), modified by Greek and 
other Pagan ideas, that this tendency operated . For at Colossae 
at least it issued in observance of ritual rules connected with the 
protection of good angels against evil ones, as taught by a sort 
of theosophy, probably basing itself on a legendary handling 
of pre*M(»saic Bible history in particular (cf. the Pastorals)^ 
Paul does not discu.ss how far “ guardian angels ” liave any 
function left them in view of the all-sufficiency of Christ and 
His Spirit for believers. He obviously (Eph, vi. 1 1 sqq.) believed 
in the reality of angelic foes, because this hypothesis explained 
for him certain moral phenomena; but he had really stripped 
angelic helpers of all functions neces.sary to the Christian 4 
Perhaps he was not ; ufficiently interested in tlie matter to think 
it out fully. 

How docs Paul deal with tliis situation of depressed fajtli and 
hope as to the power of Christ to confer all needful to the perfect- 
ing of the Christian’s life on earth, in spite of the hostile forces, 
visible and invisible ? All they need, he says, is to hold fast 
the Gospel which has already done so much for thorn — annulling 
the special privileges of the Jew, and quickening them as Gentiles 
“ tle^ in sins ” and under the full sway of the powers of ill, into 
a life of filial access to God as Father. Of Christ’s ability to 
achieve God’s purpose in all things, the wonderful progress of 
His Church “ in all the world ” is already witness (Col. i. 8, 23)^ 
JvOoking then to these things, vi.sible to Christian gnosis based 
on spiritual experience, there is no cause for depression at the 
sufferings endured for Christ’s sake by Christians, and least of 
all at his own. Both in Colossians and “ Ephesians ” (really a 
circular epistle to churches in Asi.a, including those of the 
Lyrus valley and perhaps most of the Seven Churches of the 
Apocalypse (sec Ephesians), he lays stress on ” love, which 
is the bond of perfectness,” and on “ unity of the Spirit,” as 
the atmosphere of life worthy the vocation he describes in 
inspiring terms. 

In this resect, dis in nearly every other, these epistles exhibit 
marked affinity with the next group claiming to come from 
Paul's pen, the so-called Pastoral Epistles, the neStbieoi 
supposed ” moralism ” of which is often urged Bmpbrnateta 
against their authenticity. In both cases the Paafeiater 
development is quite natural in Paul the missionary, ^btat/aa. 
as it answers to growing defects among his churches in 
the sphere of conduct. Such errors, while twofold in effect, 
alike sprang from a defective sense for ethics as the essential 
form of piety (i Tim. yi. 3-iij 2 Tim, iii. 5; cf. Jas. i. 37) 
flowing from Christian faith. A merely intellectual faith, instead 
of the genuinely Pauline type, inArolving enthusiastic moral 
devotion to Christ, tended in practice either to a negative and 
ritual piety, as at Colos.sae, or to moral laxity. The latter was 
sometimes defended on a dualistic theory of ” flesh ” and spirit,” 
as two realms radically opposed and morally independent.'* 

* Of this we have a hint in the ” empty words ” alluded to in 
Eph. V. 6 (perhaps also iv. 14), probably of the same sort as iOi 
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Paul meets botli errors by his doctrine of the *‘new man.,” 
the new moral personality, God’s workmanship, “ created in 
Christ Jesus for good works ” (Eph. ii. 10), whose nature it is 
to be fruitful unto holiness and love (cf. Gal. v. 6, vi. 15). 

In the so-called Pastoral Epistles the same subject is handled 
similarly, yet more summarily, as befits one writing instruc- 
tions to friends familiar with the spirit behind the 
con Crete precepts. Allowing for this, and for the 
* * special circumstances presupposed, there is no 

more “moralism” about the “wholesome instruction” in the 
Christian walk given in these epistles (i Tim. i. 10; cf. vi. 3; 
a Tim. iv. 3) than in the other group. “ Moralism” is ethical 
precept divorced from the Christian motive of grateful love, 
or connected with the notion of salvation as “ of works ” rather 
than prevenient grace. But of this there is no real trace in the 
Pastorals, which are a type of letter by themselves, as regards 
their recipients and certain of the aspects of church life with 
which they deal. As dealing with methods of instniction and 
organization, which must have occupied increasingly the atten- 
tion of those responsible for the daily course of church life, 
they contain nothing inappropriate to the last two years of 
Paul's life, when he was considering how his churches might 
best b(! safeguarded from errors in thought and practice in his 
absence or after his decease. 

Tlio main difTicultios as to their substance have boon imported by 
anachronistic reading of thorn, and are falling to the ground with the 
progress of exegesis and knowledge, of the conditions of early church 
life. Our real difficulties in conceiving the P.istorals as what they 
purport to be, relate to their form, and “ lie in the field of language 
and of ideas as embodied in language " (llort, Jud. Chri<it. p. 131). 
But thtse, even as regards style and syntax, arc reduced to narrow 
limits, when once duo weight is given to the fresh analogies furnished 
by the now admitted Imprisonment Rpistlo^ (s4'e also Ramsay, 
ifxpD^itoy, 1909). This is specially the case with the use of new 
words of religious import, Ukc *' Saviour ” or " Deliverer " {Soter, of 
God and Christ: sec Eph. v. 23; Phil. iii. 20)— the idea of which 
springs n.aturally from Paul's own outward state, as well as from the 
trials of his readers; the “ washing ” or “ laver ” of baptism (Kpli. v. 
2<»; Tit. iil. 5); the Gospel as a reve.alcd “ mystery " (Eph. passim, 
esp. " the mystery " as great,” Eph. v. 32; i Tim. iii, to); and the 
future " appearing " of Christ (so already in 2 Thes.s. ti. 8; cf. Col. iii. 
4). As to tnc use of the last term for the incarn.vtion in 2 Tim. i. f*, 
Jt has a parallel in the " was manifc.sted " of i Tim. iii. to, itself .a 
fragment of a Christian hymn of praise to Christ, such as is implic I 
in Eph. v. 19, and especially Col. iii. lO. Not only is the fragment m 
tpic.stion one in type with that in Eph. v. 14, but may even be part 
of tl)o same hymn. Nothing couM be more natural than for Pinl 
to weave into his epistle to Timothy the religious phraseology .actu- 
ally current among Pauline Chri.stians in Asia, as wo sec him doing 
in Iiis repeated citations of the hortatory parts of their hymnology, 
with the formula Faithful is the (familiar) saying " (i. 15, iii. i, 
lO, iv. 10; cf. 2 Tim. ii. rr seq.). All this borrow«;d language, and 
much more that is virtually the parlance of the Asian churches, 
helps to explain a comparative lack of the distinctively Pauline 
clement even in letters which contain highly chamctcristic p,assagcs. 
Ilcni'e there seem no insuperable difficulties to the authenticity of all 
three epistles— whicli most scholars recognize as at least partly 
from Paul’s pen, though they disagree as to the exact limits of the 
genuine fragments— if only a natural liistoric setting can be found 
for them in Paul’s life. But IhcTc is a general assumption that thD 
cannot be found within the limits allowed by Acts. Accordingly 
some reject the situations implied in them as on the whole un- 
historical, while others postulate a period in Paul’s life of which 
Acts gives no hint, if it does not exclude it. This theory of a release 
after the ‘‘ two w'hole years " with which Acts closes, and of a second 
imprisonment before; the end really came, bases itself partly on the 
ticrsonal notices in the Pastorals themselves (for a suggested itinerary 
sec e.^. Lightfoot, Biblical Essays), often full of verisimilitude, and 
partly on tradition. As regards the latter, the only evidence of 
real weight is the reference in a highly rhetorical passage of the 
Epistle of Clement [c. a.d. 96) to Paul as having come m his univt^sal 
ministry, in East and West alilre, ” to the bound of the West,” 
But, granting that Spain be meant, there is no sign tliat Clement 
thought of this visit as following on an imprisonment ‘ in Rome, 


1 Cor. vL 12-14, as the denial by Hymenacus and Philctiis in 

2 Tim. ii. 17 seq. of any resurrection, s.avc that of the spirit in conver- 
sion (cf. Eph. V. 14), Onds its earlier parallel in 1 Cor. xv, 12, 32-34. 

* Add tnc fctet tliat Clement (ch. vi.) conceives Paul a.s being 
iained in the place of reward by tlic Ncronian martyrs, and therefore 
ns niartyretl not later than summer 64. N9 theory of the Pastorals, 
therefore, based on Clement’s witness, can place Wul’s death after 
this date. 


ratlier than as falling somewhere in his career, .simply on the warrant 
of Rom. XV. 28 : wlule nowhere do the Pastorals themselves point 
to any journey west of Itome. Furtlicr no early tradition is clear 
enough to override the almost certain implication of Acts (xx. 25 and 
38, read in the light of the closing chapters, and especially of xxvi, 32, 
which suggests tluit the ap^ieal to Caesar was a fatal step) that Paul 
never visited Asia after Ins farewell at Miletus. Accordingly room 
for the epistles must be found, if at all, before the spring of 62 in 
keeping with Aets.* The following is an attempt to show how this 
may bu clone. 

The pastoral epistles reveal certain special aspects of Paul’s 
life and work in Rome during the “ two years ” of Acts xxviii. pn. 
Addressed to intimate as.sociates, they show Wm in 
the act of caring for his churches by deputy. In 
the case of Titus, indeed, the churches in question 
were apparently not of Paul’s own foundation, but those in 
whose welfare he had become interested while sheltering on h's 
voyage to Rome at Fair Havens in Crete (Acts xxvii- 8 sec].), 
'llti.s spot was nigh to a city named Lasea; and ns they were 
detained “ a considerable time,” for men eager to bi* gene, we 
may well imagine Paul coming into touch with the local Chris- 
tians and leaving 'I'itus (whose pre.sence is never alluded to in 
Acts, even when proved by Paul’s letters) to set in order the 
defective conditions prevailing among them (Tit. i. 5). Now, 
ttlxiut early summer 60, we seem to sec him writing further 
instructions, on tlic basis of reports received from Titus. There 
is no talk of a journey to Spain, and to judge from Paul’s plan 
to winter at Nicopolis (iii. 12) he expects his case to come 
on too late in autumn to admit of the visit to Asia which he 
had in mind only shortly before, as it seems, when referring 
more indefinitely to his hopes in 1 Tim. iii. 14, iv. 13. Possibly 
his further reference in iii. 13 to ApoUos and Zenas “ the liiW) er ” 
(bearers of the letter), as on a journey of urgent'y, n-ay mean 
that a date for his trial w’as fixed in the intcnal, and that he 
was sending to the East to eollect counter-evidence to that of 
the Jews of Asia (Acts xxi. 27 j cf. the later plaint in 2 Tim. i. 15, 
that “ all in Asia ” had “ turned their backs on him ”). 

Paul’s appeal rase was not a safe topic for correspondence 
(cf. Col. iv. 7 seq,), and we gather little directly on the point from 
his epistles. The long delay in its hearing would be due in 
part to the accu.sers’ desire to coDcct evidence sufficient to 
ensure success even before a tribunal thought to be less amenable 
to Jewish influence than a procurator’s ; and, once the fii'fct 
summer was past, the wintry sea {mare clausum) would postpone 
things for anotbp six months. The delay seen.s to have been 
unexpected by Paul, and to have led him to mistaken forecasts 
during his first half year in Rome, in i Tim., Titu.s and Philemon, 
Somewhat later he expressed himsc'lf more guardedly (Phil, 
ii. 23 .seq.; cf. i. 25). As to the charges on which all came to 
turn, we arc left to intrinsic probabilities. They w'cre no doubt 
tho.se serious from the Roman rather than Jewish standpoint, 
viz. endangering public law and order by exciting the Jews 
throughout the world on religious matters, and fostering treason 
against the imperial cult generally (cf. the charge at Thessa- 
lonica). In defence Paul would urge the privileged position 
of a Jewish monotheist, and the Jews would be at pains to 
differentiate Christianity from Judaism, and so deiirive it of 
the status of a legally recognized religion (religio Ucila). If 
tliey succeeded here, Paul’s condcinnatton was only a matter 
of time. This is the most probable issue of the case (pace 
Sir W. M. Ramsay and others), both a priori and in the light 
of later phenomena, e.g. i Pet. (which in 62-63 seems to imply 
a recent impulse to persecution for the Name). 

The rather earlier but vaguer situation implied in i Tim. 
is as follows. At the moment of Paul’s appeaJ from Caesarea 
to Rome Timothy was perhaps on duty in Ephesus. ^ rtmothy. 
There he would receive a message from Paul, possiljly 
through Aristarchus (Acts xxvii. 2, 5 seq.), in terms of goed 
hope as to his appeal. Timothy would in turn send w’oro.as 
to tlic situation in Ephesus, and at the same time express his 
desire to hasten to Paul’s side. This would lead Paul, in 

“ Also with I Pet., if Dr H. B. Swctc {Comm, on St Mark, 1898, 
p. xvii.) is right in saying that it implies Paul’s death; for i Pet. 
probably dates from 62-63 (see Dr Hort's Co»ifM.), 
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sending him a letter of encouragement and specific instructions, 
to open with a sentence (iJiaracteristically wanting a gram- 
matical conclusion) in which he recalls a parallel case, where 
he had exhorted Timothy to “ stay on ” in Ephesus * (t.e. in 
A.D. 56). Nor was the need less urgent now, owing to Judaic 
“ fables ” touching the primitive period of biblical history 
(“ genealogies ”), meant to bear on certain parts of the Law 
(i. 4-7) as of universal religious validity. At Ephesus (as also 
in Crete) much the same type of Judaism as was re-emerging 
at Colossae was reacting on local Christianity; while here and 
there were traces of dualistic antinomian theory (see i. 19 seq.; 
cf. 2 Tim. ii. 17 seq.). The general need of the hour was whole- 
some Christian ethics applied all round, supported by firmer 
organization in church life, especially with a view to check 
irresponsible teaching (i Tim. v. 17, vi. 3; Tit. i. 9-1 1; 2 Tim. 
ii. 2, iv. 3). To the special local problems Paul addresses 
himself in this letter, but above all to the bracing of Timothy’s 
somewhat sensitive nature to face the opposition which he 
must encounter as a Christian leader at su<'h a time (note the 
similes of the soldier and athlete, both of whom face hardship 
readily, as part of their profession, i. 18, v. 8 sqq., vi. 12 seq., 20; 
2 Tim. ii. 3 sqq., iv. 5). In this connexion occur also certain 
autobiographic passages, as well as solemn affirmations of his 
own divine commission {e.g. i. 1, ii sqq., ii. 7), the aim of which 
is to reassure his disciple that his gospel will bear all the strain 
that is being put upon it, or cun he in the future (cf. Eph. vi. 
19 seq. for all this). Here Paul is an.swering challenges which 
he knows are being made in Timothy’s hearing on every side, 
especially now that the apostle seemed less likely to return to 
Asia. He himself does not flinch, because he knows he had 
not run save “ at the command of God ” (i. 1), after being 
wondrously changed from his former self (i. 12 sqq.). Thus 
as to the authority of the Gospel “ committed to his charge,” 
however much it may be called in question (i. 10 seq., ii. 7), 
he has no shadow of doubt. 

When the curtain rises for the last time, it is on the morrow 
of the long-expected hearing of Paul’s appeal. The case stands 
adjourned, but he is no longer under any illusion 
as to its final issue. His one comfort is that by 
the Lord’s support he had been delivered from the greatest 
danger, ” the mouth of the lion ” ready to ” swallow up ” 
(cf. I Pet. V. 8) his soul through craven fear, as he stood 
solitary before Caesar. From that the Lord had re.scued him, 
and would yet rescue him from every “ worlr of ill ” (2 Tim. 
iv. 16-18). Yet his earthly work is done (iv. 6 seq.). So he 
writes to Timothy, his ” beloved child,” whom now he longs 
to see once more. But lest this should not be granted him, he 
prefixes to the summons a last will and testament, which may 
help Timothy to rise alxive the dismay which his death at the 
hands of Roman law is bound to cause. Let Timothy take 
up the Gospel torch as it falls from his own dying hand, and ” do 
the work of an Evangelist,” heeding not the hardship. Then 
after providing for the Gospel, he turns to more personal interests. 
“ Hasten to me with all speed,” he says in effect, ” for I am all 
alone, save for Luke. My other tnisty friends are away on 
various missions, and Demas has deserted the sinking ship. 
Tychicus I had already sent to Ephesus; he will replace you. 
Pick up Mark and bring him with you — he is so helpful. Bring 
my cloak, papers and books [copies of the Scriptures], lying 
in Carpus’s hands at Troas ” ^ — perhaps since Acts xx. 6 sqq. 
“ Alexander the bronze-worker [an old Jewish foe at Ephesus, 
Acts xix. 33] did me many a bad turn in my case (Hs case is in 
the Lord’s hand.s); be on thy guard against him.” Then follow 
allusions to Paul’s ” first defence,” unsupported by such as might 

^ It is quite likely that Timothy left Ephesus for Rome before 
receivin£' j Tim., since he was with Paul when Colossians and 
fliilippians were written, tlic former at least in the summer of 60 
(see Pnilem. 22). 

* It seems best to take iv. 13-15 as all part of this letter, rather 
than as part of the note from which iv. 20, 21* probably comes 
(sec above). The homely details follow naturally enough on the 
reference to Mark; while the reference to Alexander is so far home 
out by Heb. xiii. 23, which suggests that Timothy was accused 
on his arrival in Rome. 


have appeared on his behalf (especially from Asia; ci. i. 15); 
and next salutations to Prisca and Aquila, and to the house' of 
Onesiphorus— an Ephesian who had sought Paul out in Rome 
(i. i6~i8). 

So the curtain falls for the last time. But Paul’s fate is 
hardly obscure. He himself saw that the charj^ against him. 
unrebutted by independent evidence, must bring him to the 
executioner’s sword, the last penalty for a Roman citizen. 
With this late 2nd-century tradition agrees (Tertullian, IJe 
praescr. haer. 36), naming the very spot on the Ostian Way, 
marked by a martyr-memorial (tropaion, Caius ap. Euseb. ii. 25), 
prolmbly at the modern Tre Fontanc, some three miles from 
Rome. But the traditional date (June 29) reaches us only on 
far later authority. Acts simply suggests the first half of a.d. 
62; and we may imagine 'I'imothy reaching Rome in time to 
share Paul's last days (cf. Heb. xiii. 23). 

Early Tradition has little to say about Paul. Possibly the earliest 
reference outside the New Testament is a Christian addition to 
the Tfstamvnt of Benjamin (xi.), which dcscrilies a Benjamite as 
" enlightening with new knowleflgc the Gentiles." The notice in 
Clement’s epistle (ch. v.) to Paul's having borne Ixincls " seven 
times " may be mere rhetoric (j^rhaps based on 2 Cor. xi. 23). 
Ignatius refers with reference (cf. Rom. iv. 3) to Paul as his example 
iri martyrtlom {Ad Eph. xii. 2); similarly Polycarp [Ad Phil. iii. 2I 
deprecates the notion that he, or any other like him, could rival 
" the wisdom of the blessed and glorious Paul," and refers to his 
lcttcr(s) to the Philippians. The Acts of Paul, composed not long 
after A.D. 150 by an Asian presbyter, in order to glorify P.aul by 
snpplemtmting Luke’s story, is striking evidence of the regard felt 
for him in certain circles; but it contains (so far as extant in the 
Coptic, which also enables us to identify other dociunents as oiiee 
parts of these Acts) no fresh d.ala unless the episode dealing with 
Paul and Thckla echoes an original tradition belonging to Iconiiini 
and Pisidian Antioch. Its description of Paul as " a man small in 
size,balfl. bow-legged, sturdy, with eyebrows meeting and a slightly 
prominent nose, full of grace ” in expression, may or may not be 
based on local memories ^sce 2 Cor. x. 10; cf. Diet, Christ. Antiq. ii., 
1621, for early representations of him). The hostile conception of 
him lying behind the Simon of our Clementine lilcraturc {q.v.) 
has no historic value; and the same may be said of all tra<Utions not 
to Ixj traced earlier than the 3rd century (cf. R. A. Lipsius, Die 
apokr. Aposlclgesch. u.s.w., and C. Clemen, Paulus, i. 331 sqq.). 

Paul's personality is one of the most sinking in history. No 
character of the distant past is known to us more fully, both from 
within and from without, thanks largely to the self-revealing quality 
of his letters. His wa.s a ilecp, complex, many-sided nature, varying 
widely in mood, yet all so concentrated by moral unity of purposi- 
that the variety of gift and sensibility is apt to escape notice. 
During his career every faculty conies into play, and we realize how 
largely human he wa.s. " Even though Paul was an apostle," says 
Chiysostom, " still he was a man." A true picture of him must 
preserve the vital unity in wliich these two aspects appear in our 
sources. To judge him save through that vocation which he himself 
felt to determine all his being, is to fall into unreality. To view him 
as a mere individual is vain. He cannot be iiulgecl entirely by com- 
mon standards, whether religious or ethical; for owing to his vocation 
his personality ha<l an universal import which must needs put him 
out of ordinary human perspective at certain jioints. Further, we 
must allow for his limited temporal horizon, shut in for practical 
puqxiscs by a near Parousia, conceived as bringing ordinary history 
to an abrupt close, and the hope of which fore.shortencd all issue's. 
Bearing this in mind, we shall wonder, not so much at any other- 
worldly .spirit or peremptoriness of tone, which were positive duties 
under .such conditions, but rather at the .siwiity of tcmin-r and moral 
judgment which mark the apostle amid his consuming zeal " by 
all means to save some ” from ** the wrath " .soon to lie revealed 
against sin and unrighteousness (i Thess. i. lo; Rom. i. 18). W' 
must remember too that he lived in an atmosphere of intense " en- 
thu.sia.sm," in the most literal sense, among those who felt that " the 
powers of the coming age " (Heb. vi. 4 seq.) were already at work 
in " the saints," men i>os.scssed by the divine afflatus and made as it 
were but organs of the Spirit of God. Viewed in such an environ- 
ment, Paul is seen to have been a great steadying influence, insisting 
on diaracter as the normal fruit of the Spirit and the real ground of 
human worth (i Cor. xiii. 1-3) ; insisting also that possession by the 
Spirit did not supersede responsibility for self-control (xiv. 32 seq.) , 
and that the element of conscious reason was superior to blind ecstasy 
(xiv. I sqq .) . He spoke from full personal experience ; for he exercised 
every gift on the list in i Cor. xii. 8. Yet with clear and ever-growing 
emphasis he defined spirituality in moral terms, those of the will 
informe<l by love like that of Christ. How great this service was, 
none can say. It was his balanced attitude to the operations of the 
Spirit -outwardly the nfbst distinctive thing in Christianity, as 
compared with Judaism — an attitude at once reverent and rea.son- 
able, that saved the Church from fanaticism on tlie one hand ox 
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moralism on the other. It was liis own experience as a passionate 
seeker after righteousness which gave him the key to that reinter- 
pretation of Jesus the Christ as at once moral if leal, master motive 
and immanent principle of life at work in the soul by the Spirit 
which was peculiarly his own and may be styled his ethical mysti- 
cism. This was his main contribution to Cliristianity : and as depend- 
ing on his personal experience, it was bound up closely with liis 
personality — a fact which makes his direct influence, wlulc intense, 
yet rather limited in its area of apixsal. 

At the root of Paul's nature lay the Hebrew capacity for personal 
devotion to the Divine as moral perfection, to an unbounded degree. 
It found its object in a concrete form, stimng both ima(;:ination and 
affections, in Jesus the Chri.st, “ the image of the invisible God *' 
whose spiritual glory man was created to reflect. This instinct for 
ideal devotion seems never to have been diverted, oven lor a season, 
into a single human chaiuiel, in the love of woman. From his early 
youth his soul was preoccupied by a passion for God and His will m 
His pocmlc. TliLs he came to regard as a snecial divine gift or voca- 
tion (i Cor. vii. 7), imposing on its |x>sscssor in the race of the world’s 
needs (cf. 29-31), a higher duty than could be fulfilled within the 
conditions of the closest of human relations 132-35). But the tender- 
ness and chivalrous self-sacrifice which found no vent in the ordinary 
channel came to pour itself forth in an absorbing love for his churches, 
which were to him as his own spouse, thougli his aim was rather to 
“ present them tia a pure virgin to Christ ” (2 Cor. xi. 2). Tliis 
educated his human affections, and softened the outlines of a nature 
inflexibly loyal to jiruiciplc and absorbed with the divine aspect of 
life. Thus it was through “ the love of Christ " constraining him to 
look at all, as it were, tfirough Christ’s eyes, that Paul came to love 
men even to the point of a sclf-lorgctfulncss tliat seemed to some 
hardly sane (2 Cor. v. 13-16“; cf. Mark iii. 2i, " He is b««ide him- 
self ”). So loo his proud, strong-willed spirit gradually put on 
** the meekness and conciliatorincss of Christ ” to such a tlegree that 
during the Corinthian troubles liis critics oontrasteil the rigour of 
his letters with the seeming feebleness of his outward tearing 
(2 Cor. X. I, 10). 

Tlicrc is no good evidence that his presence was physically weak 
or unimpressive, even if his stature was small, as tradition has it 
(see above; cf. Acts xiv. 12). Nor is there any sign that he bore 
habitual traces of those periodic attacks of some nervous affection — 
alliecl to epilepsy,^ but appanmtly not involving loss of consciousness 
— to which, as dating from a certain overpowering trance about 
49-43, he refers in 2 Cor. xii. 7 sqq. These wore most humiliating 
while they lasted (cf. Gal. iv. 14). But they seem not to have drained 
his vigour even for groat and constant labours of Ixriy and mind. 
His energy indeed was portentous, as he himself felt, when he traced 
it to the divine power energizing mightily ** in him (i Cor, xv. 10, 
Col. i. 29), and that most etfecrively when he felt weakest in himself 
(2 Cor. XU. 9 seq.). 

Not only had Paul a supernormal spiritual force, marked by a rare 
combination of religious inspiration and reasoning power, which 
made him impressive both as speaker ami writer, he had also a genius 
for adaptation to varied mental comlitions, due partly to his 
Hellenistic training, but also to the fact that his message was one 
not of the letter but of spirit and power (cf. 2 Cor. iii. 4 sqq.). This 
showed itself as tact in relation to individuals and special audiences, 
and as statesmanlike breadth of view in handling large problems of 
principle, such as were constantly emerging in relation to the Jewish 
and Gentile types of Christianity, and again as to the Christian 
attitude to the pagan state (Bom. xiii. i sqq.) He combined grasp 
with vital flexibility in a degree which made him the prince of 
missionaries. He was the prophet in the originality of his message; 
he was the theologian in the reflective interpretation which he gave 
to it, in terms derived mainly from a profound knowledge of Jewish 
thought. Liberalized by contact with another world, the Graeco- 
Romrji; but alxivc all he was the missionary in the attitude in which 
he stood to his gospel and to men as its subjects. There was in him 
nothing doctrinaire ; to that, along with the legal attitude, he had 
been crucified with Christ, for both belonged to " the rudiments of 
the world ” of sense (i Cor. xiii. 8 sqq. ; 2 Cor. x. 4 sc^. ; Col. ii. 20 seq. ; 
Phil. iv. 7). Accordingly he was great as an organizer of a new order 
among his Gentile churches, where much was left to local instinct 
informed by the one Spirit, while yet he jealously cared for such 
unity in usages as seemed needful to the embodiment of the one life 
of the Spirit in all, Jew and Gentile alike (i Cor. iv. 17, xv. 33, 36 ). 
In particular he stwwed his Christian largeness in his exertions to 
keep in communion the two sections of Christ's people, to the point 
of risking his life for this end. 

In his more personal relations ho had the power of feeling and 
inspiring friendship of the noblest order, a comradeship '* in Christ " 
which fills his letters with delightful touches of loyal affection and 
trust, even of playfulness on occasion (Philem.). He was a man of 
heart, with rapid alternations of mood, with nothing of the Stoic 


J See Lightfoot, Galcdians, pp. 183 sqq., who dtes King Alfred as a 
parillcl; and Hastings's Diet. Bible, lii. 70J. Sir W.M. Ramsay, 
S'/ Paul the Tremetler, pp. 9a sqq.. prefers “ a species of chronic 
malarial fever," connecting it specially with the attack mentioned 
in Gal. iv. 13 pqq. 
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in his self-mastery, which was an acquired grace, rooted in the 
“ peace of God " (Phil. iv. 7, 10-13). Indeed it was in his impetuous, 
choleric temperament that there lurked " the last infirmity " of his 
soul, which at times betrayed him into vehemence of expressiou 
(Acts xxiL 4 seq.) and a sweeping harshness of judgment (cf. 2 Cor. vii. 
8 seq.), especially where he hud detected disingtaxuous conduct in 
those who were interfering with his work for Clin.st or imputing bast- 
motives to himself, like the judaizers in Galatia and Corinth (cf, 
Phil. iii. 2). As to the charge of egoism based on the emphasis hi- 
lay.s on his own person as medium of Christ's mind and will, it 
can hold only so fur sus Paul can be shown to do this gratuitously, and 
not really in the interests of his vocation. By this latter standard 
alone can an apostle be judged. Paul is careful, moreover, to dis- 
tinguish his ordinary and his vocational .self (2 Cor. xii. 5), as well 
as what he says as quoting Christ, as speaking qua apostle (i Cor. 
viL 10, 12), and again as simply one found " faithful ” (ib. 25). 
Such is not the way of egoists or fanatics. 

In his Bpistles Paul found a fitting vehicle for his personality, 
whereby to speak not only to his own age but al.so to kindred souls 
.all down the ages, so coming to .spiritual life again and again, when 
buried under convention and tradition. For the letter is the most 
spontaneous form of writing, nearest in nature to conversation, 
and Itvaving personality most free. No doubt Paul's letters followed 
current forms (cf. G. A. Deissmann, Bible .Studies, 1901, ch. i.). 
But he transfigured what he used by the new fullness of meaning 
infused into address, salutation, final messages ar.d benediction. 
His letters are indeed " the life-blood of a noble spirit," poured forth 
to nourish its sinritual offspring (cf. 1 Thess. ii. 7 seq.). They arc data 
for his Life and form incidenlally an immovable critical ba.sis for 
historical Christianity, on which tlie hyjwrcriticLsm of Van Maneti 
and others (see Ency. biblica, s.v. " Paul ") can make no real im- 
pression. On the other hand, as Ihc sources of our knowledge of 
" Paulinism," they imjxise by their very form certain limits to our 
I'ffort to reduce his thought to system. Canon R. J. Knowling's 
Witness of the Epistles (1892) and The Testimony of St Paul to Christ 
(i9<>.‘)) contain full summaries of all bearing on Paul’s epistles. l‘hc- 
lustory of the collection of Paul's letters into a corpus styled " Tlx* 
Ajiostle,” for reading in Chri.stian worship, is very significant, so far 
as we can trace it. The reference in 2 Pet. iii. 15 seq. would be 01 
high value, were the date of 2 Pet. itself not so doubtful. The first 
definite notici- we jK>s.sess of a canon of Pauline epistles is that of tin- 
ultra-Pauline Marcion, who n.s<.'d ten Pauline epistles (c. 140), Cer- 
tain apocryphal Pauline cpLslIcs appeared in early times, beginning 
with one To the Alexandrines, forgwl in the interests of Marcionism 
(Canon Murat), and an exchange of letters l>etween the Corinthians 
and Paul, originally part of the Acta Pauli (cd. C. Schmidt, pp. 145- 
160). For the forged corrcsponclencu between Paul and ^neca, 
sec Lightfoot, Pkilippians, pp. 329-333. 

II. Paulinism . — Of recent years the ambiguity lurking in 
this term, as used to describe Paul’s teaching as a whole, has 
been fully realized, and efforts have been made to distinguish 
what is distinctive’-and essential from what is traditional in form 
and relative in importance. For Paul, if " the first Christian 
theologian,” was no systematic theologian. His mind was 
fundamentally Semitic. It seized on one truth at a time, 
penetrating to the underlying principle with extraordinary 
power and viewing- it succevS.sively from various sides. But, 
unlike a Greek thinker, he did not labour to reduce the sum 
of his principles to formal harmony in a system. In the absence 
of such critical testing of his thought by Paul himself, we must 
observe his relative emphasis and the varying causes of this, 
whether personal conviction or extenjal occasion. Even when 
this is done it still remains to ask how much repre.sents direct 
spiritual vision, due to “ revelation,” and how much traditonal 
forms of thought or imagination, adopted by him as the most 
natural vehicle of expression occurring to his mind in a given 
mental environment. That Paul himself was conscious of the 
limitations here implied, is clear from what he says in i Cor. 
xiii. 9 sqq, as to the transience of the conceptions used by 
himself and others to body forth divine ideas and relations. 
After all, his was the theology of a prophet rather than a 
philosopher. Hence we have to di.stinguish what may be 
styled “personal Paulinism,” the generalization of his own 
religious experience, from his apologetic exposition of it over 
against current Pharisaic Judaism if largely in its terms and 
also from the speculative setting which it took on in his mind, 
as his experience enlarged and the thoughts of his converts 
suggested fresh points of view. 

It is mainly in this last sphere that development is traceable 
in Paulinism. Some idea of its nature and extent has already 
been given in connexion with Paul’s life. If one must attempt 
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to reproduce the Pauline ** system as a whole, it is best to take 
the form ia whicli it appear^i in the Epistle to the Romans, 
and then supplement it with the fresh elements in the later 
epistles (so far as these seem really to be in terms of the writer’s 
thought, rather than his readers’), instead of constructing an 
amalgam from the whole range of his epistles taken pro- 
miscuously. Paulinism, in. the widest sense,i includes much 
that is not distinctively his at all; what can here be given is 
confined to Paul’s specific contribution to Christianity. 

i. Paulinism proper springs from an absorbing [passion for a 
right«x>usncss real from the heart outwards, real before God. This 
could not be satisfied by " work,'? of the Law,” i.e. deeds promptotl 
by the categorical imperative of Law, itself viewed as tl^e will of 
God and supported by sanctions of reward and penalty. Two tilings 
hinaereil: " the flesk,” tlie sensuous element in human nature, 
positively prone to sin since the first man’s trespass introiluced an 
actual bias to evil (Rom. v. la, 14, 19); and (the) Law itself, a form 
erf divine claim which acted on nun’s sinful nature as a challenge and 
irritant to his egoism, so breeding either positive rclM-llion or self- 
confiilent pride, but in neither case real ngUtcousnes.s Ixforo God. 
Thus the main ellect of Law was negative; it brought to light the 
fan latent in " the flt'sh,” i.e, the personality as conditionc'il by the 
post-Ailaniir flesli. From this deliverance could come only by 
divine interposition or redemption, achieving at once rcixmciJiation 
and regeneration by the removal of guilt and the creation of a new 
moral dynamic. J ustification, then, or the placing of nun in a state 
in which God could reckon him radically righteous, must be due to 
“ grace ” at>art allogethiT from ” works of law ” and their desert. 
The metlium of such grace was the Christ, in whom the claims of the 
dispoasation of l>aw, in its typical form as the Jewish Thor ah, were 
satisfied by death, while the Resurrection set the seal of God’s ap- 
proval upon Christ’s fulfilment of righteousness (Roiiu v. 17-19; 

I Cor. XV. 17) on the new and higher plane of filial obedience by love 
to God as Father. 

Thus what the r.aw could not do, in its weakne.ss in relation to the 
lleslt, had been divinely achieved by God’s Son, the Mohhi:di, in 
virtue of ” the Spirit of life ” in Him, wliich annulled ” sin and 
death ” in human nature (Rom. viii. 2-4), first in the flesh of Christ 
Llimself as second Adam, and then in ilu humanity which .should 
be united to Him an spiritual Head (i Cor. xv. 45). This union wius 
affected by faith, a profound receptivity whereby the perspnality of 
the Saviour Ixjcame as it were the germ of the new moral pensimality 
of the believer. He was “ in Christ ” and Christ ” in him ” by a 
mutual spiritual interpenetration, begun on Christ's side by vica- 
rious self-sacrificing love, and consummated on the believer's side by 
self-surrcnilering trust under the influence of the Spirit of God and 
Christ (Gal. li. 20: Rom. viii. g, 15 setp). 

Such mysti« union by faith (cf, Ejih. liL 16-19) is the very nerve of 
PauUnisro, having two main aspects. In its initial aspect, it U the 
real biusis of justification (as radical sanctificatioi]| .and regeneration ; 
in its abiding aspect, it is the si'crct of progrcs.sive sanetific,ation or 
assimilation to the image of Christ, Him.self ” the image of Ckal.” 
To the one aspect corresfKmds the initud rite of baptism; to the otlicr 
the recurring rite of communion in the Lord’s Supper, These have 
both an essentially corporate significance. It is as members of the 
mystical Body of Christ — <jr nalher of the mystic Christ, conssisting 
of Christ the Head and of His Body the Church — that believers, 
already united to the Head by faith, partake in these sacraments 
(i Cor. xii. 12 .setp, x. 16 s*"*).) 

The* keystone of all tliis is the Christ o£ God, tlie glorified Christ 
who appeared to Paul at his conversion, an<l in the rays of w-hosc 
heavenly glory the earthly life of Jesus of Nazareth was ever seen. 
Here, a.s elsewhere, the mode of Ptiiil'.s conversion determined his 
w'hole perspective. It differentiated his emphasis from tJiat of fke 
older Judaeo-Chribtianity, which always started from the earthly 
manifestation, while it looked fixedly forward to tlic future mani- 
festation in glory (of which the Resurrection appearances were the 
iore gleams). To Paul the glorified Jesus or .spirit-Christ (i Cor. 
XV. 45: 2 Cor. iii. 18) of his vision became the Clirist mysrical 
of permanent, jircscnt Christian faitli and experience. In union 
with Him the believer was already essentially ” .saved," because 
possessed of Christ’s spirit of Sonship (Rom. vHi. 9, 14-17, 30), 
although his redemption was not complete until the body was in- 
cluded, like the soul, in the penetrating " life ” of the Spirit (viii. 
23-25. 10 scq.). Accordingly he sliiftcd the centre of gravity in 
Cluriirfian faith decisively from the future aspect of the Kingdom, 
to the present life of righteousness enjoyed by believers through 
" the first-fruits of the Spirit " in them. Here lay his great advance 
on Judaeo-Christianity, with its preponderant eschatologic^ em- 

e i, along with a more exteruai conception of Jesus, as Jewish 
ah, and of relation to Him. To this mode of thought Christ 
was not the very principle of the new filial righteousness. In a word, 
while Ju<.laeo-Christianily only implicitly or unconsciously tran- 
scended Icgahsm, Paulinism did so explicitly and con.scioasly, thus 

* One of the best critical summaries of “ Pauline Theology ’’ is 

that by IT. Hatch In the Etuy. Dnl, 9th cd. 


safeguarding the future. For Paul’s religion was Christocentrio 
in a sense unknown before. Compared with this, his distinctive 
attitude of soul to Christ, the exact metaphysical conception he 
formed of Christ’s pre-existence was secomlary and conditioned by 
inherited modes of thought. His own specific contribution was liis 
consciousness of Christ's complete religious efficacy, which markdl 
Him as essentially Divine, the Son oi God in the highest sense 
conceivable under human conrlitions. 

ii. Jesus and Paul . — fn calling Paulinism " Christocentric,’' one 
raises the question as to its relation to the Gospel proclaimed by 
Jesus. That Paul conceived himself as utterly dependent for his 
gospel upon Jesus the Christ, is not in doubt, but only how far he 
unconsciously modified the Gospel by making Christ its subject 
matter rather than its reveaier. In one aspect tliis is but the 
question as to Paul’s attitude to the liistoric Jesus over again : yet 
it Ls more. Granting that Paul felt his gospel to be in essential 
agreement with the words and deeds of Jesus of Nazareth, as known 
to him, it remains to ask whether he did not put all into so fresh a 
perspective as to change the relative emphasis on points central to 
the U'acliing of Jesus, and so alter its spirit. A school of writers, 
by no means unappreciative of Paul as they understand him, of 
whom W. Wrede may be taken as example, luiswer that Paul so 
changed Christianity a.s to become its ‘‘ second founder ” — the real 
founder of ecclesiastical Christianity as distinct from the Christianity 
of Jesus. They say, " either Jesus or I’aul : it cannot be Iwtli at 
once." They urge not only tliat I’uulinisin is inv'olved in certain 
” mythological " conceptions, by its view of sin, of redemption and 
of the pre-existent celestial person of the Redeemer; but also tSiat, 
apart from the Rabbinic ami anti-Itabliinic element in Paul, liis 
whole mystical attitude toward.s Christ as the medium of redemption 
(an idea' borrowed, they .say, not from Jesus Him.scll' but from tho 
religion of the Mysteries) is alien to the sunny luul sane teaching of 
Jesus as to God and man, and their true relations. 

The essential issue hero is this. Could Jesu-s the Messiah set forth 
tho Gospel in the same perspective as a devoted disciple of His ? 
Musi not the personal embodiment of the life of the Messianic king- 
dom by Jesus Himself, and so His personality, become the prime 
medium through which this life in its e.ssential features, aiul 
especially in its spirit ot <lcvoted love, attains and maintains its hold 
ufMn the souls of men ? Surcsly the new life must appear must 
fully and movingly sub specie Cltristi', and the imitalio Christi, 
in an inner .sense which finds in Him tho very principle of the new 
Christian consciousness as to God and man, inusl be the most 
direct and morally potent means to the realization oi tho Christ- 
type. Thus to say that Paulinism is practicidly and proximatcly 
‘‘ Christocontric,” is not to deny Uiat it Is ultimately and theoretically 
"Thcocentric,” if only Christ be regarded as the reveaier of God the 
Father, and that in virtue of a si>ecial community of nature with 
Him as Son. It may be questioned whether Paul attained, os 
indeed ha<l within his reach in that age, the best intellectual equiva- 
lent of Ids religious mtuition of Christ as " mediator between God 
.and man.” But it is another matter to question whether his intui- 
tion tliat the personality of the Christ Himself was the secret of the 
spiritual i»wer latent in His Go.spel, be a true interpretation of the 
Gospel as it appears even in the Synoptics.'-* Thus the truth seems to 
lie rather with tho.se who see in I’aul *' Jesus’.s most genuine disciple " 
(11. Weinel), the one who best understood and reproduced His 
thought. True, Jesus’.-* Gospel is one seen through the sinless con- 
sciousness of the Saviour, wldlc Paul’s is one seen through Uio eyes 
of a conscious sinner. But that is the perspective in which mankind 
generally has to view the Ciospcl ; and apart irom the special intensity 
of I’aul's personal experience of sin, the Gospel as it " fouiiil ” him 
may surely l^e in principle the needful experiuicntal complement 
to the Go.spel as set forth m mure ideal form by Icsus Himself. By 
restoring Je.sus's own stress upon " eternal life " as present rather 
than future, and that on lines other than those of obedience to a 
divine law, Paul saved Christianity from a judaizing of the universal 
and spiritual religion w-ith which Jesus had in fact inspired His 
personal disciples, but wliich they luul not been able to grasp. 

No doubt there is another sklc to all this, the side of Paul's idio- 
syncrasy, Ixith religiously and as a thinker. The peculiar deptJi and 
form of Paul’s religious experience, especially as regards sin, have 
proved a limitation to his direct and full influence. While 
"numberless men have discovered themselves in reading Paul,” 
more have not been ” found ” by him; and of those who have felt 
the religious appeal of his writings, not a few liave gravely misunder- 
stood the theoretic setting of his mcsR.age. Indeed misunderstanding, 
one way or another, was Paul’s usual lot in the ancient Church,' 
as regards his most distinctive ideas, due part^ to the difficult form 
in which some of those ideas were couched. But to say this is little 
more than saying that Paulinism is a less universal form of the Gospel 
than tliat given it by his Master Jesus Christ. To do full justice 

The whole history of Christianity is proof that tho personality 
of Jesus has counteil for more in producing Christians than his 
teaching per se, that Ls, his Gospel m the narrower sense. And it 
was Paul, not the oltftr apostles, who first concentrated attention 
on that personality os the type and pledge of man's potential son- 
ship to God. 

“ See S. Means, S«jm/ Paul and the ante-Nicene Church (1903). 
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tO' PaulinUm in this respect, wo must' compare it uith other 
interpretations of Jesus and His Gospel in the age immediately 
ensumg. At the one extreme stands Judaeo-Christianity (so fiar 
as uninfluenced Uy I’aul), with its ultra-conservatism and un- 
devdoped spirituality; at the other Gnosticism, with its ultra- 
spiritualism, liorn of a rigid dualism and defective t«nse for historical 
continuity in revelation. Between these stands Paul, blending 
the positive Ideas ot both in a religious unity of immense ethi- 
cal ^wer and initiative' while the other and intermediate types 
represented in the New TesLament — by i Peter, Hebrews and the 
Johannine writings — all testify to liis pcrvjusive influence. 

Literature. — F or this m anything like its immense range, refer- 
ence may be made to the articles " Paul '* in Hastings’s Diet. litble, 
the Ency. Bib., A. Hauck's Realeneyktopddie (Zahn) ; to R. J. Know- 
ling's Witness of the Epistles (1892) and The Testimony of St Paul to 
Christ (190^), and C. Clemen, Paulus (1904), the footnotes of which 
are a mine of information on this subject. Lk sides these, the 
leading works on New Testament introduction or thetilogy and 
on the apostolic age deal Largely with Paul, and often contain biblio- 
graphies. 'The following works may be taken as fairly typical : — 

1. For Paul’s Life-. A. Neander. Gesch. dev Pflnnzung . . . dev 
chrisil. Ktrche, vol. i. (.^tbed.. 18-17; Eng. trans. in Bohn's Library), 
and Lives by F. C. Baur (1845, i8b0) ; G. V. Lechlcr, Das apnst. . . . 
Zcitalter 41851; 3rd cd., 1885; Eng. tran.s. i88f»); E. Renan (1809); 
T. 1 -ewin <'1851, 1874, rich in archaeology); Conybeare and Howson 
(1852 and later) ; H. Ewald, Historv of Israel (vol. vi., 3rd etl., i8b8) ; 
M. Krcnkcl (iSfio); A. Hausrath (2nd eil., 1872); *F. W. Farrar 
(1879); A. Sabatier (2nd ed.. 1881) ; K. Schmidt, /he 

(vdl. i., 1882) ; C. Weizsacker, Das apost. Zeitaltcr {i88b; Eng. trans., 
1894); W. M. Ramsay, St Paul the TrawlUr and Roman Citirrn 
(iHnii); A. C. McGitfert, The Apostolic Af^ (1897) : O. Cone (1898); 
C. Clemen (1Q04); B. W, Bacon (1905). ^me of these deal largely 
with Paul's teaching. 

2. I'-or Paul’s Teaching ; I.. IXsteri, Die Entwic-kelung des pauli- 

tttschrn LeJtrhegnffs (1824; bthed. 1851); Baur’s Paulus (1845. i8fk)); 
A. Ritschl, Die Entstch. d. altkath. Kirche (2nd ed., 1857); IC. Rcuss, 
Tiist, de la tht'eit. chrit. au siMe apostolique, tonic ii. (3rd ed., 1804; 
Eng. trans., 1872); B. jowett, cs.says in his Epistles of St Paul to 
the Thess.. (and od., 1859); C. Holsten, Zum Evang. d, Paulus u. 
Petrus (18O8), <S:c.; J. B. Lightfool, dissertations in his Commentaries-, 
llattliGW Arnold, St Paul and Protestantism (1870); O. Pfleiderer, 
Der Paulinismm (1875; Eng. trans. 1877), also Hiblicrt Lecture 
(1885) and Das Vrehristcuttim, vol. i. (and ed., 1902; Eng. trans, 
1907') ; A, Sabatier, L’ApSire Paul (i88r) ; E. Myni^gor, Le Ptchieila 
ridemphem d’apris .V. Paul (1882); J, J'. Clarke, '/'Ac Ideas of the 
Apostle Paul (1884); G. B. Stevens, The Pauline Theology (189-1); 
A. B. Bruce, St Paid's Conception of Christianity (1894) ; C. C. Everett, 
The Gospel of Paul-, G. Matheson, The Spiritual Development of 
St Paul ; P. Feme, Dim gesetsfreie Evang. des Paulus (id^) ; brief 
sketches by W. JkiuHset, 11 . WeintI, W. Wrede, P. VVernle (also his 
Anfdnge unserer Religion, 1901; Eng, trans., 1904), and A, Jiilicher 
(in Die Kiiltur der Gegenwart, 1905, T. iv. i, O9-97); but especially 
W. Sanday, article " Paul " in Diet, of Christ and the Go.shels (1908), 
where the literature I'leariug on “ Jesus ami Paul " vs ill lie found. 
For commcntaric.s, see under the several e![)i&tlc3. (J. V. B.) 

PAUL (Paulus), the name of five popes. 

Paul I., pope from 757 to 767, succeeded his brother Stephen 
111. on tlie 2gth of May 757. His pontificate was chiefly 
remarkable for his close alliance with Pippin, king of the Franks, 
to wliom he made a present of books highly significant of the 
intellectual jKJverty of the times; and for his mi successful 
endeavours to effect a reconciliation with the iconoclastic 
emperor of the East, Constantine Copronymus. He died on 
the 28th of June 767. His succassor was Stephen IV. 

Paul U. (Pietro Barbo), pope from the 30th of August 
1464 to the 26th of July 1471, was born at Venice in 1417. 
Intended for a business career, he took orders during the pon- 
tificate of his uncle, Eugenius IV., and was appointed suc- 
cessively archdeacon of Bologna, bishop of Cervia, bishop of 
Piacenza, protonotary of the Roman Church, and in 1440 
cardinal-deacon of Sta Maria Nuova. He was made cardinal- 
priest of Sta Cecilia, then of St Marco by Nicholas V., was a 
favourite of Calixtus III. and was unanimously and unexpectedly 
elected the succe.ssor of Pius IT. He immediately declared that 
election “ capitulations,” which cardinals Iiad long been in 
the Imbit of affirming as rules of conduct for future popes, 
could affect a new pope only as counsels, not as binding obliga- 
tions. lie oppo<5ed with some success the domineering policy 
of the Venetian go'vernment in Italian affairs. His repeated 
condemnations of the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges resulted 
m strained relations with Louis XL of France. He pronounced 
<!xcommunication and deposition again.^-t King George Podiebrad 


on the a3rd of December 14C6 for refus-al to onforoe the Basel 
agre^eul against the Utraquists, and prevailed on Matthias 
Corvinus, king of Hungary, to declare war gainst him on the 
34st of March 1468. Matthias was not particulai ly successful, 
but George Podiebrad died on the 22nd of March 1471. The 
pope carried on fruitless negotiations (1469) with the emperor 
Frederick III, for a cru.sadc against the 'I’urk.s. Paul endea- 
voured to make drastic reforms in the l uria, and abolished the 
college of abbreviators (1466), but this called forth violent 
protests from tlui his^^orian Platina, one of their number and 
subsequently librarian under Sixtus TV., who is responsible 
for the fiction that Paul was an illiterate persecutor of learning. 
It is true that the pope .suppressed the Roman academy, but on 
religious grounds. On tlie other hand he was friendly to 
Christian scholars; lie restored many ancient monuments; 
made a magnifuent colleclion of antiquities and works of art; 
built the Palazzo di St Marco, now the Palazzo di Venezia ; ancl 
probably first introduced printing into Rome. Paul embellished 
the coslume of the cardinal.s, collected jewels for his own adorn- 
ment, provided games and food for the Roman people and 
practically instituted the carnival. He began in 1469 a revision 
of the Roman statutes of 1363— a work wliich was not completed 
until 1490. Paul established the special tax called the quin~ 
Jemtium in 1470,“ and by bull of the same year (April 19) 
announced tlie jubilee for every twenty-five years. He began 
negotiations with Ivan III. for the union of the Russian Church 
with the Roman see. Paul was undoubtedly not a man of 
quick parts or unusual views, but he was liandsome, attractive, 
strong-willed, and has never been accused of promoting nephews 
or favouritc.s. He died very suddenly, probably of apoplexy, 
on the 20tU of July, 1471, and was succeeded by Sixtus IV. 

The principal contemporary lives of Paul II., includiiig that by 
Platina. arc in L. Muratori, Rcrnm itaL scriptores, iii. pt. 2, and 
in Raynaldiis, Annules ccclisiasttct (1.JIS4-T471). The inventory 
of his personal effects, published by E. Mtinlz (Le$ Arts, ii., 1875), 
i.s a valuable document for Ihe lii.^-iory of art. Sec also L. Pa.stdr, 
History of the Popes, vot. iv.; trajis. by F. I. Antrobus (London, 
1898); M. Creighton, History of the Papacy, vol. iv. (London, icjoi); 
F. Gregorovius, Rome in the Middle Agej, vol. vii. (trans. byMrsG. W. 
Hamilton, Londem, 1900 1902) • H. L’Fpinois, Paul II . ; F. P;ilacky, 
Gcsihichte von Bohmen, Bd. IV, V. (I’ragne, 2860.1865); A us den 
AnnaleiirRegistern der Papste Eugen IV., Ptus II., Paul II., u. 
Sixtus IV., «l. by K. Hayn (Cologne. i8g(>). There is an excel- 
lent article by C. Beuxatli in Hauck's Rcalcncyhlopadie (wd cd.), 
vol. XV. (C. H. Ha.) 

Paul III. (Alessandro Famese), pope from 1534 to 1549, was 
bom on the 28th of February 1468, of an old and distinguished 
family. As a pupil of the famous Poniponius Laetus, and, 
subsequently, a.s a member of the circle of ('osmo de’ Medici, 
he received a finished educ:alion. From Florence he pa.s.sed 
to Rome, and became the father of at least two children, later 
legitimized. I’pon entering Uie service of Urc Church, however, 
he lived more circumspectly. His advancement w'as rapid.- 
'In the liai.son between his sister Giulia Famese Orsini and 
Alexander VI. he owed his cardinal’s hat; but the steady 
tivour whu b he enjoyed under successive popes was due to 
his own cleverness and capacity for affairs. His election to 
the papacy, on the 13th of October 1534, to succeed Clement VII., 
was virtually without opposition. 

'Ihe iKintificatc of I’aul III. forms a turning-point in the 
history of tlie papacy. The situation at his accession was 
grave and complex : the steady growth of Protestantism, tlie 
preponderant power of the emperor and his prolonged wars 
with France, tlie advances of tlie Turks, the uncertain mind 
of the Church itself — all conspired to produce a problem involved 
and delicate. Paul was shrewd, calculating, tenacious; but 
on the other hand over-cautious, and inclined rather to temporize 
tluin to strike at the critical moment. His instincts and 
ambitions were those of a secular prince of tlie Renaissance; 
but circumstances forced him to become tlie patron of reform. 
By the promotion to the cardinalate of such men as Contarini, 
Caraffa, Pole and Morone, and tlie appointment of a commission 
to report upon existir^ evils and their remedy, the way was 
opened for reform; while by Uie introduction of, the Inquisition 
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Taul’s heresy lay principally in his insistence on the genuine 
humanity of Jesus of Nazareth, in contrast with the rising 
orthodoxy which merged his human consciousness in the 
divine L<igos. It is best to give Paul’s beliefs in his own words; 
and the following sentences are translated from Paul’s Dis- 
courses to Sabin us, of which fragments are preserved in a work 
against heresies ascribed to Anastasius, and printed by Angelo 
Mai; — 

I. " Having been anointed by the Holy Spirit he received the 
title of the anointed (i.r. Christos), snifering in accordance with 
his nature, working wonders in accordance with grace. For in 
fixity and resoluteness of chaiacter lie likened himself to God; 
and having kept himself free iiuiu sin was united wi(h Gotl, and 
was cmiKiwered to grasp as it were the power and authority of 
wonders. By these he was sliown to possess over and above the 
will, one and the same activity (with God), and won the title of 
Retleciner and Saviour of our race.” 

II . “ The Saviour becaine holy and just; and by struggle and 
hard work overcame the sins of our forefather. By the.se means 
he succeetle<l in perfecting himself, and w.is through hi.s moral 
excellence united with God; liaving attaincil to unity and sameness 
of will and energy {i.e. activity) witli Him tiirougii liis advances in 
the iiatli of good deeds. This will he preserved insejianiblc (from 
the Divine), and .so inherited the name which is above all names, the 
prize of love and affection vouchsafed in grace to him." 

III. " The dillerent ]iature.s and the dilterent persons admit of 
union in one way alone, namely in the way of a complete agreement 
in respect of will; and thereby is revealed the One (or Monad) in 
actiN’ity in the case of those (w'ills) which have coalesced in the 
manner descrilied." 

iV. " We do not award praise to beings which submit merely 
in virtue of their nature; but we do award luyh praise to bciiig.s 
which submit because their attitude is one of love; and so sub- 
mitting bccau.se their inspiring motive is one and the same, tlicy 
are confirmcrl and strengthened by one and the same indwelling 
power, of which the force ever grows, so that it never cea.ses to 
stir. It was in virtue of this love that the Saviour coalesced with 
God, so as to admit of no divorce from Him, but for all ages to 
refciin one and the same will and activity with Him, an activity 
perpetually at work in the manifestation of giK-id. 

V. " Wonder not that the Saviour had one will with God. For 
as nature manifests tlie substance of the many to subsist as one 
and the same, so the attitude of love jiroduces in the many an 
unity and ssamcnc-ss of will which Ls manifested by unity and i>ame* 
ness of approval and well-ple<i.singne'ss." 

From other fairly attested sources we infer lliat Paul regarded 
the baptism as a landmark indicative of a great stage in the 
moral advance of Jesus, liut it was a man and not the divine 
Logos which was Uirn of Mary. Je.sus was^ man who came 
to be God, rather than Cod become man. Paul’s Christology 
therefore w^as of the Adoptionist t>'pe, which we find among 
the primitive Ebionite Christiun.s of Judaea, in Hermas, Theo- 
dotus and Artemon of Rome, and in Archelaus the opponent 
of Mani, and in the other great doctors of tlie Syrian (.'hurch 
of the 4th and 5th centuries. Lucian the great exegete of 
Antioch and his school derived their in.spiration from Paul, 
and he was through Lucian a forefather of Arianism. Probably 
the Paulicians of Armenia continued his tradition, and hence 
their name (see Paui.icians). 

Paul of Samosatu represented the higli-waler mark of Christian 
speculation; and it is <leplorablc that the fanaticism of his own 
and of succeeding generations has left us nothing but a few 
scattered fragments of his writings. Already at the Council 
of Nicaea in 325 the Pauliani were put outside the Church and 
condemned to be rclmptizcd. It is interesting to note that 
at the synod of Antioch the u.se of the word consubstantial 
to denote the relation of God the Father to the divine Son or 
IwOgos was condemned, although it afterwards became at the 
Council of Nicaea the watchword of the orthodox ^action. 

Literai'URK. — A dolph Ilarnack, Jlistnrv of Dogma, vol. iii.; 
Giuselur's Compendium of Ecclesiastical History (Fdinburgh, 1854), 
vol. i. ; Roiith, Reliquiae sacrae, mi', iii.; F. C. Conylxiaru, Key of 
Truth (Oxford) ; Hcfele, History of the Christian Councils (Edinburgh, 
1872), vol. i.; Ch. Bigg, The Origins of Christianity (Oxford, 1909, 
Ch. xr;;v. (F. C. C.) 

PAULDING, JAMES IlflRKE (1778*1860), American writer 
and politician, was bom in Dutchess county, New York, on the 
22nd of August 1778. After a brief course at a village school, 
he removed in 1800 to New York city, where in connexion 


with "his brother-in-law, William Irving, and Washington Irving, 
he began in January 1807 a series of short lightly humorous 
articles, under the title of The Salmagundi Papers, In 1814 
he published a political pamphlet, “ The Unit^ States and 
England,” which attracted the notice of President Madison, 
who in 1815 appointed him secretary to the board of navy 
commissioners, which position he held until November 1823. 
Subseciuently Paulding was navy agent in New York city from 
1835 to 1837, and from 1837 to 1841 w'as secretary of the navy 
in tiie cabinet of President Van Buren. From 1841 until his 
death on the 6th of April i860 he lived near Hyde Park, in 
Dutchess county, New York. Although much of his literary 
work consi-sted of political journalism, he yet found time to 
write a large number of essays, poems and tales. J'rom his 
father, an active revolutionary patriot, Paulding inherited 
strong anti-British sentiments. He was among the first dis- 
tinctively American writers, and protested vigorously against 
intellectual thraldom to the mother-country. As a prose 
writer he is chaste and elegant, generally just, and realistically 
descriptive. As a poet he is gracefully commonplace, and the 
only lines by Paulding which survive in popular memory are 
the familiar — 

“ Peter I’lpcr picked a peck of pickled peppers l 
Where is the peck of pickled peppers Peter Piper picked ? 'i 
which may be found in Kotiingsmarke. 

The following is a partial list of his writings : The Diverting History 
of John Bull and Brother Jonathan (1812); The Lay of the Scottish 
Fiddle (1813), a good-natured parody on The Lay of the Last Minstrel', 
Letters from the South (1817); The Backwoodsman : a Poem (1818); 
Salmagundi (2nd series, 1819- 1820); A Sketch of Old England, by 
a New England Man (1822); Komngsmarke, the Long Finne (1823), 
a quiz on the roinanfic school of Walter Scott; y c/m Hull in America; 
or the New Munchausen (1824), a broad caricature of the early type 
of British traveller in America; The Merry Tales of the Three lytae 
Men of Colham (1826); Chronicles of the City of Gotham, from the 
Tapers of a Retired Common Councilman (1830); The Dutchman’s 
Fireside (1831); Westward Ho! (1832); A Life of Washington (1833), 
ably aiifl gracefully written; Slavery in the United States (1836), in 
which he dcferuls slavery as an institution; The Book of Saint 
Nicholas (18 <7), a series of stories of the old Dutch settlers; American 
Comedies (1847), the joint production of himself and liis son William 
J. I’aulding; and The Puritan and his Daughter (1849). The same 
son also published an edition of Pauhling^ Select Works (4 vols., 
1867-1868), and a biography called Literary Life of James K, 
Paulding (New York, 1867). 

PAULET, PouLKTT or Powxett, an Englidi family of an 
ancient Somersetshire stock, taking a surname from the parish 
of Pawlctt near Bridgwater. 'They atl^'anced themselves by 
a series of marriages with heirs, acquiring manors and lands 
in Somersetshire, Wiltshire, Devonshire and Hampshire. A 
match with a Denehaud early in the 15th century brought the 
manor of Hinton St George, still the seat of the elder line, the 
ftirls Poulett. An ancestor of this branch, Sir Amias Foulctt 
or Paulet (d. 1537), knighted in 1487 after the battle of Stoke, 
was treasurer of tlie Middle Temple in 1521, when Wolsey, in 
revenge for an indignity suffered at the knight’s hands when 
the future chancellor was a young parson at Limington, forbade 
his leaving Ixindon without leave. To propitiate the cardinal. 
Sir Amias, rebuilding the Middle Temple gate, decorated it 
with the cardinal’s arms and badge. Sir Hugh Poulett, his 
eldest son, a soldier who had distinguished hiniself in 1544 at 
Boulogne in the king’s profsence, had, in 1551, a patent of the 
captaincy of Jersey with the governance of Montorgueil Castle. 
His wisdom and experience in the wars made Queen Elizabeth 
employ him at Havre in 1562 as adviser to the earl of Warwick. 
He died in 1572, having married, as his secxind wife, the wealthy 
widow of Sir Thomas Pope, founder of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Sir Amias Poulett (1536-1588), Sir Hugh’s son and heir by a 
first marriage, is famous as the puritan knight into whose 
charge at Tutbury and Chartley was given the queen of 
Scots. After his prisoner’s sentence at Fotheringhay, he beset 
Elizabeth’s ministers with messages advising her execution, but 
he firmly withstood ‘‘with great grief and bitterness,” the sug- 
gestion that she should be put to death secretly, saydng that 
God and the law forbodet Sir Anthony Poulett (x56a*x6oo), 
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his eldest surviving son, sucrceded him as governor of Jersey 
and was father of John Puulett (1586-1649) to whom Charles I. 
in 1627 gave a patent of peerage as Lord Poulett of Hinton 
St George. In spite of the puritan opinions of his family he 
declared for the king, raising for the royal army a brigade 
which he led in Dorsetshire and Devonshire. He was taken 
prisoner for the second time at the fall of Exeter in 1646 and 
suffered a heavy fine. His elde.st son John, the second Lord 
Poulett (1615-1665) was taken with his father at Exeter. 
John, the fourth l^ord Poulett (1G63-1743), having been a 
commissioner for the union, was created in 1706 Viscount 
Hinton of Hinton St George and Earl Poulett. In 17x0-1711 
he was first lord of the treasury and nominal head of an adminis- 
tration controlled by Harley. A garter w'as given him in 1712. 
A moderate Tory, his places were taken fnmi him at the accession 
of the house of Brunswick. 'I'he fifth earl(d. 1864) re-settled 
the family estates in 1853 in order to bar the inheritance of one 
William Tumour Thomas Poulett who, although born in wedlock 
of the wife of the earl’s consin William Henry Poulett, w’as 
repudiated by her husband, afterwards the sixth carl. In 
1903 the sixth earl’s son by a third marriage established his 
claim to the jxicrage, and in 1909 judgment was given against 
the claim of William Tumour Thomas Poulett, then styling 
himself Karl Poulett. 

A younger line of the Paulets, sprung from William Paulet 
of Melcombc, serjeant-at-law (d. 1435), rca' hed higher honours 
than an earldom. William Paulet, by his marriage with 
Eleanor Delarnare (d. 1413), daughter of Philip Dclamare and 
licit of her brother, acquired for his descendants Fisherton 
Deliimrirc in Wiltshire and Nunney Castle in Somerset. I'heir 
son Sir John Paulet married Constanoe, daughter and coheir 
of Hugh Poynings, son and heir of Sir 'I'liomas Poj'itings, Lord 
St John of Basing. Tltroiigh this marriage came the lordship 
and manor of Basing, and the manor of Amport or ITam Port 
which is still with the descendants of Hugh de Port, its Norman 
lord at the time of the Domesday Survey. Sir John Paulet 
of Basing, by his cousin Alice Paulet of the Hinton line (his 
wife in or before 1467), was father of Sir William Paulet, who, 
during a very long and supple career as a statesman in four 
reigns — “ I am sprung,” he said, “ from the willow and iwt 
from the oak ” — niised his house to a marquessate. Henr}' VI TT. 
rewarded his diplomatic and judicial services and his campaign 
against the Pilgrims of Grace with the site and lands of Nctley 
Abbey, the revival of the St John barony, a garter and many 
high offices. The king’s death found him lord president of 
the council and one of the executors of the famous will of the 
sovereign. The fall of the protector Somerset gave him the 
lord treasurership and a patent of tlie earldom of Wiltshire. 
He shared the advancement of NortJiumberland and was create<l 
in 1551 marquess of Winchester, but, although he delivered 
the crown jewels to the Lady Jane in 1553, he was with the lords 
at Baynard Castle who proclaimed Queen Mary. In spite of 
his great age he was in the saddle at the proclamation of Mary’s 
successor and was speaker in two Elizabethan parliaments. 
Only his death in 1572 drove from office this tenacious treasurer, 
whose age may have been nigh upon a hundred years. 

His princely house at Basing was held for King (Ttarles by 
John, the fifth marquess, whose diamond had scratched “ Aimez 
Loyaut6 ” upon eveiy pane of its windows. Jxioking on a 
main road, Basing, with il.s little garrison of desperate cavaliers, 
held out for two years against siege and assault, and its shattered 
walls were in flames about its gallant master when Cromwell 
himself stormed an entry. The old cavalier marque.ss died in 
1675, his great los.ses unrccompenscd, and his son Charles, a 
morose extravagant, had the dukedom of Bolton in 1689 for 
his desertion of the Stuart cause. This new title was taken 
from the Bolton estates of the Scropcs, Ixird Winchester having 
married a natural daughter of Emmanuel, earl of Sunderland, 
the last Lord Scrope of Bolton. (Tiarles, second duke of 
Bolton (r66 1-1722), was made lord-hcutcnant of Ireland in 
1717. A third Charles, the 3rd duke, is remembered as an 
opponent of Sir Robert Walpole and as the husband of I/nvinia 
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Fenton, the Polly Peaehum of Gay’s opera. The sixth and 
last duke of Bolton, an admiral cif undistinguished services, 
died in 1794 without legitimate issue. His didcodofn became 
extinct, and Bolton Castle again passed by bequest to an 
illegitimate daughter of the fifth duke, upon whom it hod been 
entailed with the greater part of the ducal estates. (O.Ba.) 

PAULI, REINHOLD (1823-1882), German historian, was born 
in Berlin on tlie 25th of iMay 1823. He was educated at the 
univer.sities of Bonn and Berlin, went to England in 1847, and 
Ixioame private secretary to Baron von Bunsen, the I^ussian 
amljas-sador in London. Returning to Germany in 1855 lie 
was professor of history successively at the universities of 
Rostock, Tubingen (which he left in r866 because of his political 
views), Marburg and Giittrngen. He retained his chair at 
Gottingen until his death at Bremen on the 3rd of June 1882. 
He was a careful and industrious student of the English records, 
and his writings are almost wholly dented to Engri.sh history. 

His first work, Knnig Aelfred und seine Siellung in der Gesehiehie 
Engtands (Berlin, 1851), was fellowed bv monographs on Bisohaf 
Grosseteste und Adam wnt Marsh (Tubingen, 18O4), and on Simon 
vou Moutfort (Tubingen, 18O7). lie conunued J. M. Lappenberg's 
Gcschichte von Enctand irom 1154 to 1509 (Gotha, 1853-1858), and 
himself wrote a Gesehiehie En^ands (Leipzig, i8u4-i875), doling 
with the period between 1814 and 1852. Two volumes of historical 
essays, liilder aus Alt- England (Gotha, i860 and 1870), and Aufsaizn 
zur englischen Gesehiehie (Leipzig, 1800 and 1883), and numerous 
husloricjJ at tides in German periodicals came from his pen; and 
he edited f-everal of the Kngiish chroniclers for the Mmumenta 
Gfymamae kisioricn. 

See J\. Taali, Lebevtserinnerungen, editetl by E. Pauli (Halle, 
1S95); and the skelch of liLs h£c prefixed to O. Hartwig’s edition of 
Ills Aujsaize (Leipzig, 1883). 

PADLICIAES, an evangelical Qirislian Cliurcli S'pread over 
A.sia Minor and Armenia from the 5th century onwards. The 
first Armenian writer who notices them is the patriarclt Norses 11 . 
in an encyclical of 553,^ where he condemns those ” who share 
with Nesiorians in belief and prayer, and lake their bread- 
offerings to their shrines and receive communien from them, 
as if from the ministers of the oblations of the Paulicians.” 
The patriarch John IV. (cr. 728) ^ states that Nerses, liis prede- 
cessor, had chastised the seel, but ineffectually ; and tliat after 
his death (c. 554) tlmy laid continued to lurk in Armenia, where, 
reinforced by IconocUisls driven out of Albania of the Caucasus, 
they Iwd settled in the region of Djirka, probably near Lake 
Van, In liis 31 it canon John identifies them with the Mes- 
.^aliams, as docs the Armenian Gregory of Narck (c. 950). In 
Albania they were alway.«; numerous. Wc come now to 
Greek sources. An anonymous account was written perhi^s 
as early as S40 and incorporated in the Chronicon. of Georgius 
Mtmachus. This “(known as Esc.) was edited by J. Friedrich 
in the Munich Academy SUzm^sberiebte (H896), from a 10th- 
century Estxjrial codex (Plot. 1, No. t). It was also used by 
Photius (c. 867), bk. l, chs. i-io of his Hiitoria Matucheorum, 
who, having held an inquisition of Paulicians in Constantinople 
was able to supplement Esc. with a few additional details; 
and by Petrus Siculus {c. 868). The latter visited the Paulician 
fortress Tephrike to treat for the release of Byzantine prisoners. 
His History of the MoHuheans is dedicated to the archbishop 
of Bulgaria, whither Uie Paulicians were sending missionaries. 
Zigabenus (r. 1100), in his Pattoplia^ uses beside Esc. an 
independent source. 

The Paulicians were, according to Esc., Manichcons, so 
called after Paul of Samosata (9.0.), son of a Jflanichean woman 
Callinice. She sent him and her other son John to Armenia 
as missionaries, and they settled at the village of Episparis, 
or seedplot,” in Phanarea. One Constantine, however, of 
Mansnali, a canton on the western Euphrates 60-^70 m. west 
of Erzernm, was regarded by the Paulicians as their real founder. 
He based his teaching on the Gospels and the EpisHcs of Paul, 
repudiating other scriptures; and taking the Pauline name of 
Silvanus, organized churches in Castrum Colonias and Cibossa, 
which he called Macedonia, after Paul’s eemgregation of that 

^ Tn the Armenian J etierhook of ike Paifiarchs (Tiflis, 1901), p. 73. 

8 Optr.1 (Venetki©, i«34), p. 89. 
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iiaine. His successors were Simeon, called Titus; Gegnesius, 
an Armenian, called Timotheus; Joseph, called Epaphroditus; 
Zachariah, rejected by some; fiaanes, accused of immoral 
teaching; lastly Sergius, called Tychicus. As Cibossa, so their 
other congregations were renamed, Mananali as Achaea, Argaeum 
and Cynoschdra as Colossae, Mopsuestia as Ephesus, and so on. 

Photius and Petrus Siculus supply a few dates and events. 
Constantine was martyred 684 by Simeon whom Constantine 
P(^onatus had sent to repress the movement. His victim’s 
death so impressed him that he was converted, became head 
of the sect, and was martyred in 690 by Justinian II. About 
70i Paul the Armenian, who had fled to Episparis, became 
head of the church. His son Gegnesius in 722 was taken to 
Constantinople, where he won over to his opinions the Iconoclast 
emperor, Leo the Isaurian. He died in 745, and was succeeded 
by Joseph, who evangelized Phrygia and died near Antioch 
of Pisidia in 775. In 752 Constantine V. transplanted many 
Paulicians from Germanicia, Dolich6, Melitene, and Theodosiu- 
polis (Erzeriim), to Thrace, to defend the empire from Bulgarians 
and Sclavonians. Early in the 9th century Sergius, greatest 
of the leaders, profiting by the tolerance of the emperor Mice* 
phorus, began that ministry which, in one of the epistles 
canonized by the sect, but lost, he describes thus : “ I have 
run from cast to west, and from north to south, till my knees 
were weary, preaching the go.spel of Christ.” The iconoclast 
emperor Leo V., an Armenian, persecuted the sect afresh, and 
provoked a rising at Cynoschora, whence many fled into Saracen 
territory to Argaeum near Melitene. For the next 50 years they 
continued to raid the Byzantine Empire, although Sergius 
condemned retaliation. The empress Theodora (842-857) hung, 
crucified, beheaded or drowned some 100,000 of them, and 
throve yet more over the frontier, where from Argaeum, Amara, 
Tephnki and other strongholds their generals Karbeas and 
Chrysocheir harried the empire, until 873, when the emperor 
Basil .slew Chrysocheir and took Tephrik6. 

Their sect however continued to spread in Bulgaria, where 
in 969 John Zimiskes settled a new colony of them at Philipp^ 
polls. Here Frederick Barbarossa found them in strength in 
1189. In Armenia they reformed their ranks aljout 821 at 
Thonrak (Tendarek) near Diadin, and were numerous all along 
the eastern Euphrates and in Albania. In this region Smbat, 
of the CTeat Bagraduni clan, reorganized their ('hurch,and was 
succee^d during a space of 170 or 200 years^y seven leadens, 
enumerated by the Armenian Grigor Magistro.s, who as duke 
of Mesopotamia under Constantine Monomachos harried them 
about 1140. Fifty years later they were numerous in Syria and 
Cilicia, according to the Armenian bishops Nerses the Graceful 
and Nerses of Lambron. In the loth century Gregoiy of 
Narek wrote against them in Armenian, and in the iith 
Aristaces of Lastivert and Paul of Taron in the same tongue. 
During these later centuries their propaganda embraced all 
Armenia. The crusaders found them everywhere in Syria and 
Palestine, and corrupted their name to Publicani, under which 
name, often absurdly conjoined with Sadducaei, we find them 
during the ages following the crusades scattered all over Europe. 
After 1200 we can find no notice of them in Armenian writers 
until the i8th century, when they reappear in their old haunts. 
In 1828 a colony of them settled in Russian Armenia, bringing 
with them a book called the Key of Truth, which contains their 
rites of name-giving, baptism and election, compiled from old 
MSS.,* we know not when. 

> That this is so, is proved by tiie presence of a doublet in the 
text of the rite of baptism, the words ‘‘ But the penitent " on 
p. 96, as far as '* over the person baptized ” on p. 97, repeating in 
substance the words " Next the elect one " on p. 97 to '* am well- 
pleased " on p. 98. This rite therefore was compiled from at 
least two earlier MSS. In the colophon also the compiler (as he 
calls himself) excuses the errors of orthography and grammar on 
the ground that they arc not due to himself but to earlier and ig- 
norant copyists. The division (often inept) of the text into chapters, 
the references to chapter and verse of a printed N.T., and sundry 
pious stanzas which interrupt the context, are due to a later editor, 
perhaps to the copyist of the existing text of 1 782. The controvemial 
introduction is later than the Crusades; but the rituals, as far as 


I Regarding Paulician beliefs we have little except hostile 
I evidence, which needs sifting. Esc. gives these particul^s : — 

1. They anathematized Mani, yet were dualists and affirmed 
two principles — one the heavenly Father, who rules not this 
world but the world to come; the other an evil demiurge, 
lord and god of this world, who made all flesh. The good 
god created angels only. The Romans {i.e. the Byzantines) 
erred in confusing these two first principles. Similarly the 
Armenian writer Gregory Magistros (c. 1040) accuses the 
Thonraki of teaching that “ Moses saw not God, but the 
devil,” and infers thence that they held Satan to be creator 
of heaven and earth, as well as of mankind. The Key of Truth 
teaches that after the fall Adam and Eve and their children 
were slaves of Satan until the advent of the newly created 
Adam, Jesus Christ. Except Gregory Magistros none of the 
Armenian sources lays stress on the dualism of the Paulicians. 
Jolm IV does not hint at it. 

2. They blasphemed the Virgin, allegorizing her as the upper 
Jerusalem in which the Lord came in and went out, and 
denying that he was really made flesh of her. John IV. 
records that in the orthodox Armenian Church of the 7th 
century many held Christ to have been made flesh in, but not 
of, the Virgin; and Armenian hymns call tlie Virgin mother 
church at once 'Theotokos and heavenly Jerusalem. It is 
practically certain that Paulicians held this view. 

3. 'I’liey allegorized the Eucliarist and exjjlained away the 
bread and wine of which Jesus said to His apostles, Take, eat 
and drink,” as mere words of Christ, and denied that we ought 
to offer bread and wine as a sa( Tifice. 

Such allegorization meets us already in Origen, Eusebius and 
other early fathers, and is quite compatible with that use of a 
material Eucharist which Nerses II. attests among the Paulicians 
of the early 6th century, and for which the Key of Truth provides 
a form. The 'I'honraici, according to Gregory Magistros, held 
that “ Jesus in tlie evening meal, spoke not of an offering of 
the mass, but of every table.” We infer that the Paulicians 
merely rejected the Eucharistic rites and doctrine of the Greeks. 
According to Gregory Magistros the Thonraki would say: 
“ We are no worshippers of matter, but of God; we reckon 
the cross and the church and the priestly robes and the sacrifice 
of mass all for nothing, and only lay .stress on the inner sense.” 

4. They assailed the cross, saying that Christ is cross, and 
that we ought not to worship the tree, because it is a cursed 
instrument. John IV. and other Armenian writers report the 
same of the Armenian Paulicians or Thonraki, and add that taey 
.«^mashed up crosses when they could. 

5. They repudiated Peter, calling him a denier of (Christ, 
and would not accept his repentance and tears.^ So Gregory 

the language is concerned, may belong to the remote age which 
alone suits the adoptionist Christology of the prayers. 

* In a fragmentary Syriac homily by Mar Jochanis, found in a 
Sinai MS. written not later than the loth century and edited by 
J. F. Stonning and F. C. Burkitt, Anecdota oxon. (Clarendon 
Press, 1896), the same hostility to Peter is expressed. Compare 
the following passages : " O Petros, thou wast convicted of fault 
by Paulos thy colleague. How do men say that upon Petros I 
have built the church ? . . . 

" The Lord said not to him, Upon thee I build the church, but he 
said. Ujjon this rock (the which is the body wherewith the Lord was 
clothed) I build my church. . . . Behold, I have made thee know 
from the N.T. that that rock was the Messiah. . . . 

** O Petros, after tliat thou didst receive the keys of heaven, 
and the Lord was seen by thee after he rose from the dead, thou 
didst let go of the keys, and thy wage is agreed with thy master 
when thou saidst to him, Beholcf wc have let go of verytning and 
have come after thee. What then shall be to us ? And the Lord 
said to him. Ye shall be .sitting on twelve thr'ines and judging the 
tribes of Israel. And after all these signs, O Petros, thou wentest 
away again to the former catching of fish. Wast thou ashamed of 
me, O Petros ? " 

Yet the same homilist “concerning the one who is made a priest," 
writes thus: “Lo, thou seest the priest of the people, with what 
care the Lord instructed Peter 1 He said not to him once and 
stopped, but three tim^^, Feed my sheep." The Syriac text u 
ren<lered from a Greek original of unknown age, which from its 
complete corresjion lence with the Key of Truth may be judged to 
have been a Paulician writing. 
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liagistro? reiports the Thonraki as saying, “ We love Paul 
aiid e^fcrecrate Peter." But in the of Truth there is little 
trace of exWeme hostility to Peter. It rherely warns us that 
all the, apostles constitute the Church universal and not Peter 
alone; and in the rite of election, i.e. of laying on of hands and 
reception of the Spirit, the reader who is being elected assumes 
■the, ritual name of Peter. An identical rite existed among 
tihe lath century Cathars {?.».), and in the Celtic church of 
Qildas every presbyter was a Peter. 

' 6. The monkish garb was revealed by Satan to Peter at the 
baptism, when it was the devil, the ruler of this world, who, 
SQ costumed, leaned forward and said, This is my beloved son. 
Thfe same hatred of monkery characterized the Thonraki and 
inspires tire Key of Truth. The other statements arc nowhere 
echoed. 

,7. They called their meetings the Catholic Church, and the 
plac-es they met in places of prayer, irfMo-tvxtu. The Thonraki 
equally denied the name of church to buildings, of wood or stone, 
and called themselves the Catholic Church. 

8. They e xplained away baptisms as “ words of the Holy 
Gospel," citing the text “ I am the living water." So the 
Thonr.aki taught that the baptismal water of the Church was 
" mere bath-v.’ater," i.e. they denied it the character of a reserved 
sacrament. But there is no evidence that they eschewed water- 
baptism. The modern Thonraki baptize in rivers, and in the 
nth century when Gregory asketl them why they did not allow 
themselves to be baptized, they answered : “Ye do not under- 
stand the mystery of baptism; we arc in no hurry to be baptized, 
for baptism is clealh." They no doubt deferred the baptism 
which is death to sin, perhaps because, like the Cathars, they 
held pt)st-baptismal sin to be unforgivable. 

9. Tliey permitted external conformity with the dominant 
Church, and held that Christ would forgive it. The same 
trait is reported of the Thonraki and of the real Maniche-uns. 

TO, They rejected the orders of the Church, and had only 
two grades of clergy, namely, as.sociatc itinerants (rrvvcKfnjftoi, 
Acts xix. 20) and copyists (yordpioi). A class of Astoti (dararoi) 
is also mentioned by Photius, i. 24, whom Neander regard.s 
as elect disciples of Sergius. They called their four original 
founders apostles and prophets— titles given also in the Kty 
of Truth to the elect one. The Syiiccdc-.u and Nvtarii dressed 
like other people; the Thonraki also scorned priestly vestments. 

II. Their canon included only the “ Go.spel and Apostle," 
.)f ^^hich the)' respected the text, but distorted the meaning. 
Gregory iiagistros, as we have seen, attests their predilection 
for the apostle Paul, and speaks of their perpetuall>- “ quoting 
the G(*ipcl and the Apostolon.” 'fhese statements do not 
warrant us in supposing that they rejected i and 2 Peter, though 
jtlier Greek sources allege it. The “ Gospel and Apostle ’’ 
was a comprehensive term for the whole of the New Testament 
(except perhaps Revelation), as read in c hurch. 

13. Their Christology was as follows : God out of love for 
mankind called up an angel and commuuic;..ted to hir*-. his desire 
and counsel; then he bade him go dowm tn earth and be lx>rn 
of woman. . . . And he bestow cd on the augcl so comiuissioncd 
the title of Son, and foretold for him insults, blasphemies, 
sufferings and crucifixion. Then the argel undertook to do 
what was enjoined, but God added to the sufferings also death. 
TIowever, the angel, on hearing of the resurrection, i.tst away 
fear and accepted death .hs well; and came dm^n and i,a$ born 
of Mary, and named himself son of God according to the grace 
given him from God; and he fidiiilpd all the command, and was 
crucified and buried, rose again and was taken up into heaven. 
Christ was only a creature (xTiV/ia), and obtained the title of 
Chri.st the Son of God in the reign of Octa\'ius Cacsu- by way 
of grace and remuneration for fulfilment of the coinus .ud. 

The scJicme of salvation here set forth recurs among tlie Latin 
Cathars. It resembles that of the Key of Truth, in .so far as 
Jesus is Christ and Son of God by way of grace and reward 
for faithful fulfilment of God’s command. But the Key lays 
more stress on the haptisni. “ Then, it .says, he? becai e Saviour 
of us sinners, then he was filled with the Godhead ; then he was 
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sealed, then anointed ; then was He cialled by th6 voice/ then he 
became th6 loved one." In ‘this scheme therefore the Baptism' 
occupies the saihe place which the Birth ddes in the other^ 
but both arc adoptionist. 

The main difference then between the Greek and Armenian 
accounts of the PauHcians is that the former make more of their 
dualism. Yet this did not probably go beyond the dualism of 
the New Testament itself. They made the most of Paufs 
antithesis between law and grace, bondage to Satan and freedom' 
of the Spirit. Jesus was a new Adam and a fresh beginning, 
in so far as he was made flesh in and not of his mother, to whom, 
as both Esc. and the Key insist, Jesus particularly denied 
blessedness and honour (Mark iii. 31-35), limiting true kinship 
with himself to those who shall do the will of God. The account 
of Christ’s flesh is torn out of the Key, but it is affirmed that it 
was at the baptism that “ he put on that primal raiment of 
light which Adam lost in th6 garden.” And this view we also 
meet wilth in Armenian fathers accounted orthodox. 

The Armenian fatliers held that Jesus, unlike other men, 
possessed incorruptible flesh, made of ethereal fire, and so far 
they .shared the main here.sy of the Paulicians. In many of 
their homilies Christ’s baptism is also regarded as his regeneration 
by water and spirit, and this view almost transcends the modest 
adoptionism of th ■ Thonraki as revealed in the Key of Truth. 

What was the origin of the name Paulician ? I'he word is 
of Armenian formation and signifies a son of Paulik cr of little 
Paul; the termination -ik must here have originally expressed 
scorn and contempt. Who then was this Paul ? “ P.^.!l'( ians 

from a t'crtain Paul of Samosata,” says Esc. “ Here then 
you see the Paulicians, who got their poison from Paul of 
Samosata," says Gregory Magistros. They were thus identified 
with the old partv of the Pauliani, condemned at the first 
Council of Nice in 325, and diffused in .Syria a ceniury later. 
They call d thcni.selve.s the Apostolic Catholic Churdi, but 
hearing ihcm.sclves nicknamed Paulicians by their enemies, 
probably interpreted the name in the sense of “ followers of 
St Paul.” Certain features of Panlioianisin noted bv Photius 
and Pctnis Siculus are omitted in Esc. One of these is the 
Chri.sthqod of the fully initiated, who as such ceased to be mere 
“ hearers ’ {audientes) and themselves beiame vehicles of the 
Holy Spirit. As Jesus anointed by the Spirit became the 
Chri.st. .so they became c hrists. So Gregory of Narck upbraids 
the Tbo- ‘a!;i fer their “ anthropolatrovs apostasy, their self- 
coufcT'ed coaicniptible priesthood whif'h is a likening of 
thcmselvi s to Sr.tan " (= Chri.st in Thonraki parlanre). And 
he rcpcots the t -mt which the Arab Emir addressed to Sr:. bat 
th ir Icath r, as li" led him to exec:ution : “ If Christ rose on the 
third d.nv, then. since y’ou call yourself Christ, I will slay you 
III il burv’ you; end if you shall come to life ag.iin after thirty 
days, tiler I will know you are Christ, even though v ou take 
so many days over your resurrection." Similarly .f’n a loth- 
ccntuiy ff nn of renunciation of Bogomil errer preserved in a 
Vienna r- dex ') we hear of Peter “ the founder of the here.sy 
of the I-^cssalians or T.ycopetrians or Fundaitae and Bog.iniils 
who c.'illvd himself C; vrist and promised to rise again after death." 
Of this Peter, 'lydiichus (? Sergius) is refiorted in the same 
document to have* been fellow initiate and' disciple. 

n.. 'll! they regarded their Perfect or Elect ones as Christs 
and anointed with the Spirit, the medieval (iathars regularly 
.mUnr-'d Cu'm. So »t was with Celtic saints, and Adamnan, 
in his li e of St Coluniba, i. 37, tells how tlic brctliren after 
listen i-ig to St Baithcae, “ still kneeling, with joy un.'pcakable, 
and with hands spread out to heaven, venerated Christ in the 
holy ur.'l blessed rnun.” So in ch. ^ of the sain book we 
read how a humble stranger “ worshipped Clu'ist in the holy 
man " (i.t*. St Coknubu); but such veneration was due to every 
presbyter. In 1837 w'e read of hpw ai;i 'elect one of the Thonraki 
sect in Hussian .I'irmenia addressed lus, followers thus : “ Lo, I 
am the cross; on my two hands light tapers, and give me 
adoration. For I am able to give you salvation, a,B much as the 

» Cod. tkeol. gr. fol. 52, edited by Thalil^sy,. in 
Mittheil. uxis Jiofnien (Vienna, 1895). 
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cross and tbe saints ” ; and the light of this we ought perhaps 
to interpret sei:tion ix. of Esc. They blaspheme the precious 
cross, saying that “the Christ is a cross.*’ The Christ is an 
elect one, who, as the Cathars {q.v.) put it, having been consoled 
or, become a Paraclete in tbe flesh, stands in prayer with his 
hands outspread in the form of a cross, while t^ congregation 
of hearers or audientes adore the Christ in him< The same 
idea that the perfect ones are christs as having received the 
Paraclete is met with in early Christian documents, and still 
survives among the Syriac-speaking shepherds on the hills 
north of Mardin. These have their christs, and Dr E. A. Wallis 
Budge, to whom the present writer owes his information, was 
shown the stream in which their last christ had been baptized. 
In modern Russia also survives a sect of Bogomils called 
Christowschtschina,^ because one member of it is adored by the 
rest as Christ. It was because they believed themselves to have 
living christs among them that the Paulicians rejected the 
fetish worship of a material cross, in which orthodox Armenian 
priests imagined they had by prayers and anointings confined 
the Spirit of Christ. It is also likely enough that they did 
not consider sensible matter to be a vehicle worthy to contain 
divine effluence and holy virtues, and knew that such rites 
were alien to early Christianity. The former scruple, however, 
was not confined to Paulicians, for it inspires the answer made 
by Eusebius, bishop of Thessalonica, to the emperor Maurice, 
when the latter asked to have relics sent to him of Demetrius 
the patron saint of that city. It runs thus : “ While informing 
your Reverence of the faith of the Thessalonicans and of the 
miracles wrought among them, I must yet, in respect of this 
request of yours, remark that the faith of the city is not of such 
a kind as that the people desire to worship God and to honour • 
his saints by means of anything sensible. Fur they have i 
received the faith from the I-ord’s holy testimonies, to the j 
effect that God is a spirit, and that those who worship him | 
must worship him in spirit and in truth.” Manicheans, ! 
Bogomils, Cathars and Paulicians for like reasons denied the 
name of church to material constructions of wood and stone. 
Among the later Cathars of Europe we find the repudiation of 
marriage defended on the ground that the only true marriage 
is of Christ with his bride the Virgin church, and pcrhap.s this 
is why Paulicians and Thonraki would nut make of marriage 
a religious rite nr sacrament. 

Did the Paulicians, like the later Cathar^f (who in so much 
resembled them), reject water baptism ? And must we .so 
interpret clause ix. of Esc ? Perhaps they merely rejected 
the idea that the numen or divine grace can be confined by 
priestly consecration in water and by mere washing be imparted 
to persons baptized. The Key of Truth regards the water 
as a washing of the body, and sees in the rite no opus operatum, 
but an essentially spiritual rite in which “ the king releases 
certain rulers * from the prison of sin, the Son calls them to 
himself and comforts them with great words, and the Holy Spirit 
of the king forthwith comes and crowns them, and dwells in 
them for ever.” For this reason the Thonraki adhere to adult 
baptism, which in ancient wise they confer at thirty years of 
age or later, and have retained in its primitive significance the 
rite of giving a Christian name to a child on the eighth day 
from birth. It is hardly likely that the Thonraki of the loth 
century would have rejected water-baptism and yet have 
retained unction with holy oil; this Gregory Magistros attests 
they did, but he is an unreliable witness. 

' " Dass einer dcr Sektierer von den an<lern als Christus vcrchrt 
werde,” K. K. Grass, Die russischen Sekten {I..eipzig, 190G), Bd. I., 
Lief. 3. 

■ From Monuments of Early Christianity, by F. C. Conybearr 
(l^indon, 1894), p. 349, 

• The term " rulers " appears to be derived from Manichean 
speculation, or from the same cycle of myth which is reflected in 
I Cor. ii. 6, 8. Thu title “ elect one,” used by the Armenian 
Paulidans also has a Manichean ring. It may be that under stress 
of common persecution there was a certain fusion in Armenia of 
Pauliani and Manicheans. The writings and tenets of Mani were 
widely diffused there. Such a iusioa is probably reflected in the 
Key of Truth, 


It is then on the whole probable that the Paulicians who 
appear in Armenian records as early as 550, and were afterwards 
called Thonraki, by the Greeks by the Armenian name Pauli- 
kiani, were the remains of a primitive adoptionist Christianity, 
widely dispersed in the east and already condemned under the 
name of Pauliani by the council of Nice in 325. A renegade 
Armenian Catholicos of the 7th century named Isaac has pre- 
served to us a document which sums up their tenets.^ He adduces 
it as a sort of reductio ad ahsurdum of Christians who would 
model life and cult on Christ and his apostles, unencumbered 
by later church traditions. It runs thus : (1) Christ was 
thirty years old when he was baptized. Therefore they baptize 
no one until he is thirty years of age. (2) Christ, after baptism, 
was not anointed with myrrh nor with holy oil, therefore let 
them not be anointed with myrrh or holy oil. (3) Christ was 
not baptized in a font, but in a river. Therefore, let them not 
be baptized in a font. (4) Christ, when he was about to be 
baptized, did not recite the creed of the 318 fathers of Nice, 
therefore shall they not make profession of it. (5) Christ 
when about to be baptized, was not first made to turn to the 
west and renounce the devil and blow upon him, nor again t$ 
turn to the east and make a compact with God. For he wak 
himself true God. So let them not impose these things on 
tho.se to be baptized. (6) Christ, after he had been baptized, 
did not partake of his own body. Nor let them .so partake of 
it. (7) Christ, after he was baptized, fasted 40 days and 
only that; and for 120 years such was the tradition which 
prevailed in the Church. We, however, fast 50 day.s before 
Pascha. (8) Christ did not liand down to us the teaching 
to celebrate the mystery of the offering of bread in church, 
but in an ordinary house and sitting at a common table. So 
then let them not offer the sacrifice of bread in chun-hes. 
(9) It was after supper, when his disciples were sated, that 
Christ gave them to eat of his own body. Therefore let them 
first eat meats and be sated, and then let them partake of 
the mysteries. (10) Christ, although he was crucified for us, 

I yet did not command us to adore the cross, as the Gospel 
i testifies. Let them therefore not adore the cross, (it) The 
cross was of wood. Let them therefore not adore a <toss of 
gold or silver or bronze or stone. (12) Christ wore neither 
humeral nor amice nor maniple nor stole nor chasubla 
Therefore let them not wear these garments. (13) Christ did 
not institute the prayers of the liturgy or the Holy Epiphanies, 
and all the other prayers for every action and every hour. 
Let |hem therefore not repeat them, nor be hallowed by such 
prayers. (14) Christ did not lay hands on patriarchs and 
metropolitans and bishops and presbyters and deacons and 
monks, nor ordain their several prayers. Let them therefore 
not be ordained nor blessed with these prayers. (15) Christ did 
not enjoin the building of churches and tlie furnishing of holy 
tables, and their anointing with myrrh and hallowing with a 
myriad of prayers. Let them not do it either. (16) Christ did 
not fast on the fourth day of the week and on the Paraskeve. 
Let them not fast either. (17) ChrLst did not bid us pray 
towards the east. Neither shall they pray towards the east. 

Literature. — Beside the works mentioned in the text see 
J. C. L. Giesetcr, Ecclesiastint/ History, ii. 208 (Edinburgh, 1848) 
and “ Untersuchungen fiber die Geschichte der Pauliciancr " in Theol. 
Sludien «. Kritiken, Heft I. s, 79 (Jahrg., 1829); Nounder, Ecclesi- 
astical History, vols. v. and \i. ; Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History, 
Century IX. ii. 5 : G Finlay, History of Greece, vols. ii. 
and iii.; Gibbon, History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, ch. liv.; Ign. von Ddllingcr, Sektengesckichte des Mittelaliers, 
chs. i.-iii.; Kar^et Ter-Mkhrttschian, Die Paulikianer (Leipzig, 
1893) ; Arsak Ter Mikelian, Die armenische Kivche (Leipzig, 
1892); Basil Sarkisean, A Study of the Manicheo-Paulician Heresy 
of the Thonraki (Venice, San Lazaro, 1893, in Armenian): F. C. 
Conybeate, The Key of Truth (Oxford, i8g8). (F. C. C.) 

PAULIRUS, SAINT, of Noi.a ( 353 -' 43 i)- Pontius Meropius 
Anicius Paulinus, who was successively a consul, a monk and a 

* See Fr. Cbrnbefis, Historia heretiae monothelitarum col. 317 
(Paris, *048), col. 317. In the printed text this document, entitled 
An Invective Against the Armenians, is dated 800 years after 
Constantine but the author Isaac Catholicos almost certainly 
■belonged to the earlier time. 
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bishop, was bom at Bordeaux in a.d. 353. His father, praefectt^s 
praetario in Gaul, was a man of great wealth, who entrusted 
his son’s education, with the best of results, to Ausonius. In 
378 Paulinus was raised to the rank of consul suffectus, and in the 
following year he appears to have been sent as consularis into 
Campania. It was at this period, while present at a festival of 
St Felix of Nola, that he entered upon his lifelong devotion to 
the cult of that saint. He had married a wealthy Spanish lady 
named Therasia; this happy union was clouded by the death 
in Infancy of their only child — a bereavement which, combined 
with the many disasters by which the empire was being visited, 
did much to foster in them that world-weariness to which they 
afterwards gave such emphatic expression. From Campania 
Paulinus returned to his native place and came into correspon- 
dence or personal intimacy with men like Martin of Tours and 
Ambrose of Milan, and ultimately (about 389) he was formally 
received into the church by bishop Delphinus of Bordeaux, 
whence shortly afterwards he withdrew with his wife beyond 
the Pyrenees. The asceticism of Paulinus and his liberality 
towards the poor soon brought him into great repute ; and while 
he was spending Christmas at Barcelona the people insisted on 
his being forthwith ordained to the priesthood. The irregularity 
of this step, however, was resented by many of the clergy, and 
the occurrence is still passed lightly over by his Roman Catholic 
panegyrists. In the following year he went into Italy, and after 
visiting Ambrose at Milan and Siricius at Rome — the latter of 
whom received him .somewhat coldly — he proceeded into 
Campania, where, in the neighbourhood of Nola, he settled among 
the rude structures which he had caused to be built around the 
tomb and relics of his patron saint. With Therasia (now a 
sister, not a wife), while leading a life of rigid asceticism, he 
devoted the whole of his vast wealth to the entertainment of 
needy pilgrims, to payment of the debts of the insolvent, and to 
public works of utility or ornament; besides building basilicas 
at Fondi and Nola, he provided the latter place with a much- 
needed iupieduct. At the next vacancy, not later than 409, 
he succeeded to the bishopric of Nola, and this office he held 
with ever-increasing honour until his death, which occurred 
shortly after that of Augustine, whose friend he was, in 431. 
He is commemorated by the Church of Rome on the 22ncl of 
June. 

The extant writings of Paulinus consist of some fifty Epistolae, 
addressed to Sulpicius Severus, Delphinus, Augustine, Jerome 
and otliers; thirty-two Carmina in a great variety of metre, 
including a .series of hexameter “ natales,” begun about 393 and 
continued annually in honour of the festival of St Felix, metrical 
epistles to Ausonius and Gestidius, and paraphrases of three 
p.salms; and a Passio S. Genaii. They reveal to us a kindly and 
cheerful soul, well versed in the literary accomplishments of the 
period, but without any strength of intellectual grasp and 
peculiarly prone to superstition. 

His works were edited by Rosweyde and Fronton le Due in 1622 
<.\ntwerp, «vo), and their text was reprinted in the Bihl. max. 
pair. (iC>77). The next editor was Le Brun des Marettes (2 vols. 
4I0, Pari.*!, 1O85), whose text was reproduced in substance by Mura- 
ton (Vt-rona, I73<>), and reprinted by Migne. The poems and 
letters are edited in the Vienna Corpus script, eccl. lot. vol. xxviii. 
Sec also P. Reinelt, Studien ilber die Briefe d. h. Paulin von Nola 
((Breslau, 1904), and other literature cited in Herzog-Hauck, Real- 
encvk. fiJir prot. Theol. vol. xv. 

PAULINUS (d. 644), first bishop of the Northumbrians and 
archbishop of York, was sent to England by Pope Gregory I. 
in 601 to assist Augustine in his mission. He was consecrated 
by JuKtu.s of Canterbury in 625 and escorted ^Ethclberg, daughter 
fjf Alllielberht, to the Northumbrian king Edwin {q.v.). In 
627 Edwin was baptized and assigned York to Paulinus as 
his see. It was at Linc^oln that he consecrated Honorius as 
archbishop of Canterbury. In 633 Edwin was slain at 
Hatfield Chase and Paulinus retired to Kent, where he became 
bishop of Rochester. The pallium was not sent him until 
634, when he had withdrawn from Ijis province. He died 
in 644. 

Sre Bcdc, Historia eccleciastica (ed. C. Plummer, Oxford, 1890). 


PAULINUS, GAIUS SUETONIUS (ist century A.n.), Roman 
general. In 42, during the reign of Claudius, he put down *a 
revolt in Mauretania, and was the first of the Romans to <toss 
the Atlas range. He subsequently wrote an account of his 
experiences. From 59-62 he commanded in Britain, and, 
after a severe defeat, finally crushed the Iceni under Boadioea 
(fioudicca). A complaint having been made to the emperor 
that he was needlessly protracting hostilities, he was recalled, 
but he was consul (for the second time) in 66. During the civil 
war he fought on the side of Otho against Vitellius, and obtained 
a considerable success against Aulus Caecina Alienus (one of the 
Vitellian generals) near Cremona, but did not follow it up. 
When Caecina been joined by Fabius Valens, Paulinu.'^ 
advised his colleagues not to risk a decisive battle, but his advia* 
was disregarded, and Otho (^.».) was utterly defeated at Bedria- 
cum. After Vitellius had be^^n proclaimed emperor, Paulinus 
asserted that it was in consequence of his own treachery that 
Otho’s army had been defeated. Vitellius pretended to believe 
this, and eventually pardoned Paulinus, after which nothing 
further is heard of him. 

See Dio Cassius Ixii. 7-12; Tacitus, Annals, xiv. 30-39, Histories, 
i. 87, 90, ii. 23 41, 44, 60; Pliny, Nat. Hist. v. 1; Plutarch, Otho, 
7, 8. 

PAULSEN, FRIEDRICH (1846-1908), German philosopher and 
educationist, was bom at l^ngenhorn (Schleswig) and educated 
at Erlangen, Bonn and Berlin, where he became extraordinary 
professor of philosophy and pedagogy in 1878. In 1896 he 
succeeded Eduard Zeller a-s professor of moral philosophy at 
Berlin. He died on the 14th of August 1908. He was the 
greatest of the pupils of G. T. Fechner, to whose doctrine of 
panpsychism he gave great prominence by his Einleitung in die 
Philosophic {iZqz-, 7th ed., 1900; Eng. trans., 1895). He went, 
however, considerably beyond Fechner in attempting to gi\'e 
an epistemological account of our knowledge of the psycho- 
physical. Admitting Kant’s hypothesis that by inner sense 
we are conscious of mental states only, he holds that thi.s 
consciousness constitutes a knowledge of the “ thing-in-itself ” 
— which Kant denies. Soul is, therefore, a practical reality 
which Paulsen, with Schopenhauer, regards as known by the act 
of “ will.” But this “ will ” is neither rational desire, unconscious 
irrational will, nor conscious intelligent will, but an instinct, a 
“ will to live ” (Zielstrebigkeit), often subconscious, pursuing ends, 
indeed, but without reasoning as to means. This conception 
of. will, though consistent and convenient to the main thesis, 
must be rigidly distinguished from the ordinai-y significance of 
.will, i.e. rational desire. Paulsen is almost better known for 
his educational writings than as a pure philosopher. His 
German Education, Past and Present (Eng. trans., by I. Lorenz, 
1907) is a work of great value. 

Among his other work.s are : Versxtch einer Entviichelunggeschichte 
d. Kantischen Erkenntnistheorie (Leipzig, 1875) ; Im. Kant(iogli, 1899) : 

Griindung Organization und ].cbensordnungen dcr dcutschen 
Umversitaten ini Mittelalter ” (in Sybcl’s Histor. Zeitsekr, vol. xlv. 
1881); Gesch. d. gelehrten Unterrichts auf d. dexaschen Schulen und 
Universitdten (1885, 1896); System der Etkik (1889, 1899; Eng. trans. 
[partial] 1899) ; Das Eealgymnastum u. d. hwnanist. Bildung (18S9) ; 
Kant d, Philos, d, Pvotestantismus (1899) ; Schopenhauer, Hamlet u. 
Mephistopheles (1900); Philosopkia mititons (1900, 1901); Parteipoliiik 
u. Moral (1900). 

PAULUS, HEINRICH EBERHARD GOTTLOB (1761-1851), 
German rationalistic theologian, vas bom at Leonberg, near 
Stuttgart, on the 1st of September 1761. His father, a Lutheran 
clergyman at I.«onberg, dabbled in spiritualism, and was 
deprived of his living in 1771. Paulus was educated in the 
seminary at Tubingen, was three years master in a German 
school, and then spent two years in travelling through England, 
Germany, Holland and France. In 1 789 he was chosen professor 
ordinarius of Oriental languages at jena. Here he lived in close 
intercourse with Schiller, Goethe, Herder and the most dis- 
tinguished literary men of the time. In 1793 he succeeded 
Jol^nn Christoph Ddderlein (1745-1792) as professor of exe- 
getical theology. His special work was the exposition of the 
Old and New Testaments in the light of his great Oriental learning 
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fuadaocording to his characteristic principle df ^'.natural eaijdana- 
tion.” In his explanation of the Gospel narratives Paulus 
sottgbb to remove what other interpreters regarded as tnirades 
irom the Bible by distinguishing between the jact related and 
tht author’s opinion of it, by seeking a naturalistic .exegesis of a 
narrative, e.g. that ^1 (Matt. xiv. 25) means 

iy the shore and not on the sea, by supplying circumstances 
omitted by the author, by remembering that ^e author produces 
as miracle occurrences which >can mrw be explained otherwise, 
e.g. exorcisms. His Life of Jesus ( 1828) is a synoptical trans- 
lation of the Gospels, pre':>ced by an account of the preparation 
for the Christ and a brief summary of His history, and accom- 
panied by very short exphuiutions interwoven in the tran.slation. 
The form of the work was fatal to its success, and the subsequent 
Exegetisehes Bandbueh rendered it quite superfluous. In this 
JHa^buch Paulus really contributed much to a true interpreta- 
tion of the Gospel narratives. In 1803 he became professor of 
theology anti Cofisisiorialrat at Wurzburg. After this he fiUetl 
-various posts in south Germany — school director at Bamberg 
(1807), Nuremberg (i8o8), Ansbach (i8io) — until he became 
profei.sor of exegesis and church history at Heidelberg (1811- 
1844). He died on the 10th of August 1854. 

iiiii cliicf cxc.’t'tic.il works arc liis Philologisch-kritischer ttttif 
historischer J<ommentar ubey das Neua TesttonaHi <4 *8oo- 

t8o.{); Phfhlogischer Clavis uher die Psalmen {1791); and Philo- 
logisehey Clouts iiher Jesaias (T 7 o.^) ; and particiilarly his Exegetischrs 
Handbuch iibey die drei enten Evangelien (3 vols., 1830-1833; 2nd 
cd., 1841-18^1 2). He also edited a collected small edition of^^ruch 
Spinoza’s works {1802-1803), a collection of the rao.st noted Jiastcni 
travels (1792-1803), F. w. J. Scholling’s Vorlesuttgen ubev die 
OffenbarnHg (i8.p), and published Skiszen aus meiner Bildutigs- 
itnd Lcbetisgesckickle (1839). Sec Karl Reichlin-Meldegg, H. E, G. 
JPaWw.'i und seine Zeii (1833), and article in Hcrzog-Hanck, Rsaf- 
encyklopadie', cf. F. Lichtcnljcrger, History of Geruian Theology 
•in the Niueteentk Cenluyy, pp. 21-24. 

PAULUS (older form Pauli.u.s), LUCIUS AEMILIUS, sur- 
named Macedonicus (c. 229-160 b.c.), Homan general, a member 
■of a patrician family of the Acmiliangens, son of the consul of the 
same name who fell at Cannae. As consul for the .second time 
(168) he was entrusted with the command in the Macedonian 
War, which the incapacity of previous gencrak had allowed to 
drag on for three years. He brought the war to a speedy 
termination by the battle of Pydna, fought on the 22nd of June 
(Jiil(^ calendar) 168, Macedonia was henceforward a Roman 
province, and Paulus, having made a tour tU'ough Greece, with 
the assistance of ten Roman commis.sioncrs arranged the affairs 
of the country. He enjoyed a magnificent triumph, which lasted 
three days and was graced by the presence tif the captive king 
Perseus and his three children. He lost his two sons by hiS 
second wife,, and was thus left without a son to bear his name, 
his two sons by his first wife having been adopted into the 
Fabian and Cornelian gentes. Paulus was censor in 164, and 
died in 160 after a long illness. At the funeral games exhibited 
in his honour the Heeyra of Terence was acted for the second 
and the Adelphi for the first time. An aristocrat to Ixick- 
txme, he was yet beloved by the people. Of the vast sums 
brofught by him into the Roman treasury from Spain and Mace- 
donia he kept nothing to himself, and at his death his property 
scarcely sufficed. to pay his wife’s dowry. As a general he was a 
strict disciplinarian ; as an augur he discharged his duties with 
care and exactness. He was greatly in empathy with Greek 
learning and art, and was a friend of the historian Polybius. 

Sco Plutarch, yltfmi7nt5 PduAis; Livy xliv. i7-xlvi. 41; Polybius 
Kxix.-xxxii. 

PAULUS, sumamed Sii.ENTiAimjs (“ the silentiary,” one of 
the tidiers appointed to maintain silence within the imperial 
pal^),. Greek poet, contem^^orary and friend of Agathias, 
during the reign of Justinian. In addition to some 80 epigrams, 
chiefly erotic and panegyric in character, preserved in the Greek 
.Anthology, there is extant by him a description (l#f«^po(rw) of 
the churdi of St Sophia, and of its pulpit (a^) 3 mv), in all some 
1300 hexameters after the style of Nonnus, with short iambic 
dedications to Justinian. The poem was recited at the second 
dedication of the church (a.d. 562), in the episcopal hall of the 


patriarchate. The poems are of importaace for 'the hi^ory of 
B)rzantine art in the 6th century . Another poem {also preserved 
in the Anthology) on the worm baths of Pythia in Bithynia, 
written in the Anacreontic rhytlnn, has sometimes been 
attributed to him. 

Bibliocbaphy. — F.(l. of the poems on St Sophia, by I. Bekker, 
in the Bonn Corpus scyiptorum hist. byz. (J837), including the 
dcscripboDS of the church by Du Cauge and Banduri, and in 
J. P. Migue, patrologia graeca, Ixxxvi.; metrical translations, 
with commentary, by C. W. Kortum (1854) and U J. Kreutzer 
(1875); poem on the Baths in C. E. Lessing, Zur uesckicfite und 
Liierafur, i. .3 (1773); sec also Mcrian-Genast, De Paulo SHentiarin 
(Leipzig, »8^). 

PAULUS PIACONUS, or Waenefrtdi, or Casininsih 
(f. 720-r. 800), the historian of thel..ombards, belonged to a noble 
Lombard family and flourished in the 8th century. An ancestor 
named Leiipichis entered Italy in the train of Alboin and received 
lands at or near Forum Julii (Friuli). During an invasion the 
Avars swept off the five sons of this warrior into Illyria, but one, 
his namc.sake, returned to Italy and restored the ruined fortunes 
of his house. The grandson of the younger Leupichis was 
Wamefrid, who by his wife Theodelinda became the father ot 
Paulus. Born between 720 and 725 Paulus received an excep- 
tionally good eduiation, probably at the court of the Lombard 
king Ratchis in Pavia, learning from a teacher named Flavian the 
rudiments of Greek. It is probable that he was sei retary to the 
Lombard king Desiderius, the successor of Ratchis ; it is certain 
that this king's daughter Adelperga was his pupil. After 
Adclperga had married Ariehis, duke of Benevento, Paulus, at 
her re([ucst wrote his continuation of Eutropius. It is possible 
that he took refuge at Benevento when Pavia was taken by 
Qiarlemagne in 774, but it is much more likely that his residence 
there was anterit>r to this event by several years. Soon he 
entered a monastery on the lake of Como, and before 782 he ha(i 
become an inmate of the great Benedictine house of Monte 
Cassino, where he made the acciuiiintance of Charlemagne, 
About 776 his brother Ariehis had been carried as a prisoner to 
France, and when five years later the Frankish king visited 
Rome, Paulus successfully wrote to him on behalf of the captive. 
His literary attainments attracted the notice of Charlemagne, 
and Paulus became a potent factor in the Carolingian renaissance. 
In 787 he returned to Italy and to Monte Cassino, where he died 
on the 13th of April in one of the years between 794 and 800. 
His surname Diaconus, or Levita, shows that he took orders as a 
deacon; and .some think he was a monk before the fall of the 
Lombard kingdom. 

The chief work of Paulus is liis Histovia grntis Langohardorum. 
This incomplete history in six lx>oks was writlon alter 787 and 
deals with tho story of the Ixirabards from 568 to the dciith of 
Kuig Liutprand in 747. The story is told trom the point of view 
of a LomlKirU patnot and is especially valuable tor tho rolatioua 
between the Franks and the Lombards. Paulus used the document 
called the Origo gentis Langobardorum, the l.ibcr pontirfialis, the 
lost history of Itocuiadus of I'ront, and the lost annals ol Benevento; 
he made a free use of Bede, Gregory of Tours and Isidore of SeviU*-. 
In some respects he suggests a comparison with Jordancs, but in 
learning ancl literary honesty is greatly the superior of the Goth. 
Of the Historia there are about a hundred manuscripts extant. 
It was largely used by subsequent writers, was often continued, 
and was hrst printed in Paris in 1314. It has been translated into 
English, German, French and Italian, the English translation 
being by W. D. Foulkc (Philadelphia, 1807), and the German by 
O. Abel and R. Jacohi (Leipzig, J878). Among the editions of the 
Latin the best is that edited by L. Btfthmann and G. Wait*, in the 
Monumenta Germaniae historica. Scriptores rtruan langobardicarum 
(Hanover, 18^8). 

Cognate with this work is Paulus's Historia romana, a continua- 
tion of the Breviarium of Eutropius. This was compiled between 
7§6 and 771, at Benevento. The story runs that Ptiulus advised 
Adelperga to read Eutropius. She did so, but complained that 
tbi.s heathen writer said rioibing about ecclesiastical affairs anti 
stopped with the accession of tno emperor Valens in 364; con- 
sequently Paulu.s interwove extracts from the Scriptures, from the 
ecclesiastical historians .and from other sources with Eutropius, 
and added ax books, thus Ixinging the history down to 553. This 
work has little value, although it was very popular during tlie 
middle ages. It ha.s b^en edited by H. Droysen ancl published in 
tho. Monumenta Ccymaniae historica. Auefores antiquissimi.'Bd. ii. 
.(* 879 ). 
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Ht theM^ft.aC ,A»g>1*ara, bwjiop of W. ^9%), 
a bistory ^ of Motz to 766. w first work, of 1I9 kind 

north of Alps. This Gesta episooporum mettensvum is pub- 
li^iec^ in Bd. ii. of Ihe Monumenta Ge/rtnmniae fristorica Scrip- 
tfmSf and has been translated into Cennan (Leipzig, z88o). He 
{iJm wrote many letters, verses and epitaphs, including tliosc of 
Duke Arichis and of many members of the Carolingian family. 
Some of the letters are published with the Historia Langobartlorum 
m the MoHitmenta; the poems and epitaphs edited by E. Dhmmler 
will be found in the Poeiae teitm aevi cartdim, Bd. L (iBerlin, 
1881}. Fresh, material having come to lights a new edition of the 
poems (Die Biedichte des Paulus Diaconns) has been edited by Karl 
Neff (Munich, 1908)'. "While in France I’aulus was requested by 
ChaTlemagne to compile a eoTloction of hamflies. HO executetl 
this after his rotnm to Monte Casaino, and it was largely used in 
the Frankish churches. A life of Tope Gregory the Great has also 
been attributed to him. 

See C. Cipolla, Note biblwgraftche circa Vodiema condieione degli 
studi crilici std teslo delle opere di Paolo Diacono (Venice, 1901)1 
the Atti e wtmovie del congresso storico iemtto ih Cioidale (Udine, 
X^o); F. Dahn, Langohavdische ShtUien, Ud. i. (Leipzig, 1876); 
W. Wattenbach, Deutschlands GesehkhtsmicUen, Bfl. i. (Berlin, 
1904); A. Hauck, Kirchengeschichte Deutsefdands, Pd. ii. (Leipzig, 
1898); P. del Giudice, Shtdi di storia e dtrtlto (Milan, 1889); and 
U. Balzani, Le Cronache italiane nel taedio evo (Milan, 1884L' 

PAUL VERONESE (1 528-1 588)^ tlie name ordinarily given to 
Paolo Caliari, or Cagliari, the latest of tlie great cycle of painters 
of the Venetian school, who was born in Verona in 1528 according 
to Zanetti and others, or in 153a according to Ridolfi. His 
father, Gabriele Caliari, a scnilptor, began to train Paolo to his 
own profession. The boy, however, showed more propensity 
to painting, and was therefore transferred to his uncle, the 
painter Antonio Badile, whose daughter he eventually married. 
According to Vasari, he was the pupil of Giovanni Carotto, a 
painter proficient in architecture and perspective; this 
statement remains unconfirmed. Paolo, in his early years, 
applied himself to copying from the engravings of Albert Durer 
and the drawings of Parmigiano. He did some work in Verona, 
but found there little outlet for his abilities, the field being 
pretty well occupied by Ligozzi, Battista dal Moro, Paolo 
Farinato, Domenico Riocio, Brusasord and other artists. 
Cardinal Ercolc Gonzaga took him, when barely twenty years of 
age, to Mantua, along with the three last-named painters, to 
execute in the cathedral a picture of the “ Temptation of St 
Anthony ” ; here Caliari was considered to excel his competitors. 
Returning to Verona, he found himself exposed to some envy and 
ill-will. Hence he formed an artistic partnership with Battista 
Zelotti, and they painted together in the territories of Viecnaa 
and Treviso. Finally Paolo went on to Venice. In this city his 
first pictures were executed, in 1555, in the sacristy and dxurch 
of B. Sebastiano, an uncle of his being prior of tlie monastery. 
The subjects on the vaulting arc taken from the history of 
lilsther ; and these excited so mudi admiration tliat henceforward 
Caliari, aged about twenty-eight, ranked almost on a par with 
Tintoretto, aged about forty-five, or with Titian, who was in iris' 
eightieth year. Besides the Esther subjects, these buildings 
contain his pictures of the “ Baptism of Christ,” the “ Martyrdom 
of St Marcus and St Marcellinus,” the “ Martyrdom of St Sebas- 
tian,” &c. As regards this last-named work, dating towards 1 
1563, there is a vague tradition that Caliari painted it when ho 
h^ taken refuge in the monastery. He entered into a competi- 
tion fm* painting the ceiling of the library of St Mark, and not 
only obtained the commission but executed it with so much 
power that liis very rivals voted him the ^Iden chain which had 
been tendered as an honorary distinction. At one time he 
returned to Verona, and painted the “ Banquet in the House of 
Sirncm the Pharisee, with Jesus and Mary Magdalene ” — ^a 
picture now in 'furin. In 1560, however, he was in Venice 
again, working partly m the S. Sebastiano buildings and partly 
in the ducal palace. He visited Rome in 1563, in the suite of, 
Girolamo Grimani, the Venetian ambassador, and studied the 
works of Raphael and Michelangelo, and especially the antique. 
Returning to Venice, he was overwhelmed with commissions. 
He was compelled to decline an invitation from Philip II. to go 
to Spain and assist in decorating the EscoriaJ. One of his 
pictures of this period is the famous “ Venice, Queen of the 
Set/* in the ducal palace. He died in Ymiice on the 20th (or 


perh^s 19th) of April 1588; and was buried in the church «l 
S. Sebastiano, a monument beii^ set Up to him there by his two 
sons, Gabriele and Carlo, and his brother, Benedetto, aM of them 
painters. 

Beyond his magnificent performances as a painter, the known 
incidents in the life of Paul Veronese are very few. He w»s 
honoured and loved, being kind, amtaible, generous and an 
excellent father. His person is well known from the portraits 
left by himself and others : he was a dark man, rather good- 
looking than otherwise, somewhat bald in early middle age, and 
with nothing to mark an exceptional energy or tom of character.- 
In his works the first quality which strikes one is their palatial 
splendour. The pictorial inspiration is entirely that of the 
piercing and comprehensive eye and the magical hand— not of 
the mind. The human form and face are given with decorous 
comeliness, often with beauty; but of individual apposite 
expression there is next to none. In fact, Paolo Veronese is 
pre-eminently a painter working pictorially, and in no wise 
amenable to a literary or rationalizing standard. He enjoys 
a right much as Ariosto enjoys a story, and displays it in form 
and colour with a zest like that of Ariosto for langiia^ and 
verse. He was supreme in representing, without huddling or 
confusion, numerous figures in a luminous and diffused atmo- 
sphere, while in richness of draperies and transparency of shadows 
he surpassed all the other Venetians or Italians. In gifts of this 
kind Rubens alone could be pitted against him. In the modera- 
tion of art combined with its profusion he far excelled Rubens; 
for, dazzling as is the first impression of a great work by Veronese, 
there is in it, in reality, as much of soberness and serenity as of 
exuberance. By variety and apposition he produces a most 
brilliant effect of colour; and yet his hues arc seldom bright. 
He hoards his primary tints and his high lights. He very rarely 
produced small pictures ; the spacious was his element. 

Of all Veronese’s paintings the one which has obtained the 
greatest w(wld-wide celebrity is the vast “ Marriage at Cana,” 
now in the Louvre. It contains about a hundred and twenty 
figure-s or heads— 'those in the foreground being larger than life. 
Several of them are portraits. Among the personages specified 
(some of them probably without sufficient reason) are the Mar- 
<iuis del Vasto, Queen Eleanor of France, Francis I., Queen Mary 
of England, Sultan Soleyman J., Vittoria Colonna, Charles V., 
Tintoretto, Titian, -the elder Bossano, Benedetto CWiari and 
Paolo Veronese himself (the figure playing the viol). It is 
impossible to look at this picture without astonishment. The 
only point of view from which it fails is that of the New Testa- 
ment narrative; for there is no relation between the Galilean 
wedding and Veronese’s court-banquet. This stupendous pe|P- 
formance was executed for the refectory of the monastery, of 
S. Giorgio Maggiore in Venice, the contract for it being signed 
in June 1562 and the picture completed in Sep tenfiber>' 1563.- 
Its price was 324 silver ducats (3= £160), along with thq-Artist’s 
living expenses and a tun of wine. There are five other great 
banquet-pictures by Caliari, only inferior in scale an<3i.€xcellence 
to this of Cana.. One of them is also in the Louvne, a ” Feast 
in the House of Simem the Pharisee,” painted towards 1570-1575 
for the refectory of the Servites in Venice. A difierent version 
of the same theme is in the Brera Gallery of Milan. ” The Feast 
of Simon the Leper” (1570) was done for the refectory of the 
monks of St Seba.stian, and the ” Feast of jLevi ” (St Matthew) 
(*573)> now the Venetian academy for the refectory of the 
monks of St John and St Paul. In ^h instance the price 
barely exceeded the cost of the materials. The Louvre contains 
ten other specimens of Veronese, nolably the ” Susanna and 
the Elders ” and the ” Supper at Eknmaus.” In the National 
Gallery, London, are ten examples. The most beautiful is 
“ St Helena’s Vision of the Cross,” founded upon an engraving 
by Marcantoaio after a drawing sv^posed to be the work of 
Raphael. Far more famous than this is the ** Family of Darius 
at die Feet of Alexander the Groat after the Battle of Issus 
the captives having mistaJorii Hephaestion for Alexander, , It 
was bought for £13,560, and has even lieen termed (very un- 
reasonably) the most celebrated of all Veronese’s works. The 
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principal figures are portraits of the Pisani family. It is said 
that Caliari was accidentally detained at the Pisani villa at Este, 
and there painted this work, and, on quitting, told the family 
that he had left behind him an equivalent for his courteous 
entertainment. Another picture in the National Gallery, 

Eiiropa and the Bull,” is a study for the large painting in the 
imperial gallery of Vienna, and resembles one in the ducal palace 
of Venice. The Venetian academy contains fourteen works by 
Veronese. One of the finest is a comparatively small picture 
of the Battle of l^panto, with Christ in heaven pouring light 
upon the Christian fleet and darkness on the Turkish. In the 
Cffizi Gallery of Florence are two specimens of exceptional 
beauty — the “ Annunciation ” and “ Esther Presenting herself 
to Ahasuerus for delicacy and charm this latter work yields 
to nothing that the master produced. In Verona “ St George 
and St Julian,” in Brescia the “ Martyrdom of St Afra,” and in 
Padua the “ Martyrdom of St Juslina ” are works of leading 
renown. Celebrated frescoes by Caliari are in four villas 
near Venice, more especially the Villa Masicra. His drawings 
are very fine, and he took pleasure at times in engraving on 
copper. 

The brother and sons of Paolo already mentioned, and Battista 
Zelotti, were his principal assistants and followers. Benedetto 
Caliari, the brother, who was about ten years younger than 
Paolo, is reputed to have had a very large share in the architec- 
tural backgrounds which form so conspicuous a feature in Paolo's 
(X)mpositions. If this is not overstated, it must be allowed that 
a substantial share in Paolo’s fame accrues to Benedetto; for 
not only are the backgrounds admirably schemed and limned, 
but they govern to a large extent the invention and distribution 
of the groups. Of the two sons Carlo (or Carletto), the younger, 
is the better known. He was bom in J570, and was sent to 
study under Bassano. He produced various noticeable works, 
and died young in 1596. Gabriele, born in 1568, attended, after 
f’arlo’s death, almost entirely to commercial alTairs; his works 
in painting are rare. All three were occupied after the death of 
Paolo in finishing his pictures left uncompleted. 

Hoc Hiclolf], Lfl Meravte;lie dell' arte, &c. ; Dal Poz/o, Vile de’ 
piUon veroHc$i, &c. ; Zanotti, Della Pittura vencsiana, &c.; an«l 
Lanzi; also, among recent works, the biograpliics by C. Yriarte 
(18S8); F. H. Mcisncr (1897); and Mrs Arthur Bell {1904). 

(W. M. R.) 

PAUMOTU, Tuamotu, or Low Archipelago, a broad belt 
of 78 atolls in the Pacific Ocean, belonging to France, between 
14® and 24® S., and 131° and 149° W. They trend in irregular 
lines in a north-west and south-west direction, the major axis of 
the group extending over 1300 m. The largest atoll, Rangiroa, 
with a lagoon 45 m. long by 15 wide, is made up of twenty islets. 
Fakarava, the next in size, consults of fifteen islets, and its oblong 
lagoon affords the best anchorage in the group. Hau has fifty 
islets, and its lagtion is dangerously studded with coral. The 
symmetrically placed eleven islets of Anaa suggested to Captain 
t'ook the name of Chain Island. Heavy storms sometimes 
gteatly alter the form of the atolls. The first discovery of part 
of the archipelago was made by the Spaniard Pedro Fernandez 
Quiros in 1606. Many navigators subsequently discovered or 
rediscovered various parts of the group- -among them may be 
mentioned Jacob I.enmire and Willem Schouten (1616), John 
Byron (1765), Philip Carteret (1767), Louis Antoine de Bougain- 
ville (1768), Captain James Cook (1769), Lieutenant Bligh (1792), 
Captain Wilson of the “ Duff ” (1797)’ Otto von Kotzebue (1815 
and 1824), Fabian Gottlieb von Bellingshausen (1819-1820), and 
('harles Wilkes (1839), who made a detailed survey of the islands. 
As a result almost all the islands bear alternative names. 
'I’he dates given arc those of first discovery. In the north-west 
])art of the chain are Rangiroa (Vliegen, Deans or Nair.sa, this 
part of the group bearing fne name of the Palliscr Islands); 
Fakarava (Wilgenstcin, 1819), the seat of the French resident; 
Anaa (Chain, 1769), Makemo (Makima, Phillips, Kutusov, 1803), 
Hau (Hao, Ilarp, Bow, 1768). North and east of these are 
Mauihi (Oahe, Waterlandt, 1616), Tikci (Romanzov, 1815), the 
Disappointment group (1765) of which Napuka is the chief 
island, Pukapuka (Henuake, Honden, Dog, i6i6), Raroia 


(Barclay de Tolly, 1820), An^tau (Ahangatu, Arakchev, 1820), 
Akahaina (Fakaina, Predpriatie, 1824), Tatakoto (Narcissus, 
Egmont, Clerke, 1774), Pukaruha (Serle, 1 797). In the southern 
part of the archipelago arc Hereheretui (Bligh, Santablo, 1606), 
the Duke of Gloucester group (1767), Tcmatangi (Bligh Lagoon, 
1792), Maruroa (Braburgh, Matilda, 1767), the Actaeon or 
Amphitrite group (discovered by the Tahitian trading vessel 
“Amphitrite” in 1833), Marutca (Lord Hood, 1791), and the 
Gambier or Mangareva group (1797), of which ^Mangareva 
(Gambicr, Pcard) is the chief member. To the soutt again are : 
Pitcairn (q.v.), Ducie, and a few other islets, which are British 
anil do not properly belong to the Paumotu Archipelago. The 
Gambier Islands are a cluster of four larger and many smaller 
volcanic islets, enclosed in one wide reef. The wooded (Tags of 
Mangareva, the largest islet, 5 m. in length, rise to a height of 
1315 ft. and are covered with a rich vegetation, quite Tahitian 
in character ; but, as in the other Paumotus, there is a dearth of 
animal life. 

The climate of the islands is healthy, and they have a lower 
mean temperature than Tahiti. The easterly trade winds 
prevail. Rain and fogs occur even during the dry season. The 
stormy season lasts from November to March, when devastating 
hurricanes arc not uncommon and a south-westerly swell renders 
the western shores dangerous. Plants and animals are scantily 
represented. Coco-nut palms and the pandanus thrive on 
many of the islets, and the bread-fruit, banana, pine-apple, 
water-melon and yam have been introduced from Tahiti into the 
western islands. Mammals are represented by a few rats; 
among land-birds parakeets, thrushes and doves are noticeable; 
and of reptiles there are only lizards. Insects are scarce. But 
the sea and lagoons teem with turtle, fish, molluscs, crustaceans 
and zoophytes. Coral is luxuriant everywhere. From the 
abundance of pearl oysters the archipelago gets its traders’ name 
of Pearl Islands. 

The Paumotus arc sparsely inhabited by a fine strong race of 
Polynesians, more muscular and mostly darker-skinned than 
that inhabiting Tahiti. In the west considerable intermixture 
with other races has taken place. In physique, language, religion 
and cu.stoms the Gambier islanders closely resemble the Raro- 
tongans. The pearl fisheries in the rocky and surf waters 
are a source of revenue, the pearls being sold in I'ahiti. The 
best harbour of the group is tiiat of Fakarava, which, together 
with Mangareva, is open to trade. 

The land area of the entire group is about 330 sq. m., and 
the population is about 6000. The group passed under the 
protection of France in 1844, and was annexed in 1881, 
forming part of the dependency of Tahiti. 

PAUNCEFOTE, JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE, rsr Baron (1828- 
1902), EnglLsh diplomatist, third son of Robert Pauncefote of 
Preston Court, Gloucestershire, was born on the T3th of Septem- 
ber 1828. He was educated at Marlborough, Paris and Geneva, 
and called to the bar at the Inner Temple in 1852. He was for a 
short time secretary to Sir William Molesworth, secretary for 
the colonies, and in 1862 went out to Hong-Kong, where he was 
made attorney-general (1865) and tlien chief justice of the 
.supreme court. He was appointed chief justice of the Leeward 
Islands in 1873, and, returning to England in the next year, 
became one of the legal advisers to the colonial office. Two 
years later he received a similar appointment in the foreign 
office, and in 1882 was made permanent under-secretary of state 
for- foreign affairs. In 1885 he was one of the delegates to the 
Suez Canal international commission, and received the G.C.M.G. 
and the K.C.B. Ixird Salisbury departed from precedent in 
choosing him to succeed Sir Lionel Sackville-West as British 
minister at Washington in 1889, but the event showed that his 
knowledge of international law made up for any la<‘k of the 
ordinary diplomatic training. He did much during his term of 
office to maintain friendly relations between the two countries, 
especially during the Venezuelan crisis. The Bering Sea fishery 
dispute (1890-1892) was successfully ftegotiated by him; he 
arranged a draft treaty for Anglo-American arbitration, which 
was, however, quashed by the Senate; and carried through. 
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the revision of the Qaytoxi-Bulwer Treaty on the subject of the 
Panama Canal. In 1893 the British minister at Washington was 
raised to the rank of ambassador, and Sir Julian Pauncefote 
became the doyen of the diplomatic corps. He died on the 
26th of May 190a at Washington. He had been made Baron 
Pauncefote of Preston in 1899 in recognition of his services at 
the Peace Conference at the Hague, and he was a member of 
the Court of Arbitration which resulted from the conference. 

FAUPEBISH (Lat. pauper, poor), a term meaning generally 
the state of being poor, poverty j but in English usage particu- 
larly the condition of being a “ pauper,” i,e. in receipt of relief 
administered under the poor law. In this sense the word is 
to be distinguished from “ poverty.” A person to be relieved 
under the poor law must be a destitute person, and the moment 
he has been relieved he becomes a pauper, and as such incurs 
certain civil disabilities. Statistics dealing with the state of 
pauperism in this sense convey not the amount of destitution 
actually prevalent, but the particulars of people in receipt of 
poor law relief, 

PAUSANIAS (5th century b.c.), Spartan regent and com- 
mander, of the Agiad family, son of Cleombrotus and nephew of 
Leonidas, the hero of Thermopylae. Upon the death of tlie 
latter in 480 b.c. his .son Ileistarchus became king, but as he was 
still a minor the regency devolved first on Leonidas’s brother 
Cleombrotus, and after lus death in 479 on Pausanias. He first 
distinguished himself as commander of the combined Greek 
forces in the victory of Plataea. In 478 he was appointed 
admiral of the Greek fleet, and succeeded in reducing the greater 
part of Cyprus, the strategic key of the I^evant, and in capturing 
Byzantium from the Persians, thus securing the command of 
the Bosporus, and of the route by which Darius had invaded 
Europe. But he entered into treacherous negotiations with the 
Persian king, and his adoption of Oriental dress and customs, 
and his haughty behaviour to the Greeks under his command, 
roused their resentment and suspicion (see Delian League). 
Pausanias was recalled by the ephors and, though ac<^uitted 
on the main charge of Medism, was not again .sent out m any 
official position. He returned to Byzantium, nevertheless, 
in a ship of Hermione and seized that town and, apparently, 
Sestos also. He was dislodged from both by the Athenians, 
to whom the allies had transferred from Sparta the naval 
hegemony. For some time he lived at Ciconae in the I'road, 
carrying on negotiations with Xerxes, but was again recalled 
to Sparta, where he incited the helots to revolt. When his 
schemes were almost matured, the evidence of a confidential 
slave led to tlie discovery of his plot by the ephors. He fled to 
the sanctuary of Athena Chalcioecus on the Spartan Acropiolis : 
there he was immured, and when starvation and exposure had 
all but done their work he was dragged out to die. This crime 
against religion the state subseipjently expiated by the burial 
of his body at the spot where he died and the dedication of two 
bronze statues. To commemorate Leonidas and Pausanias a 
yearly festival was held, at which speeches were made extolling 
their victories : this was still celebrated when the geographer 
Pausanias visited Sparta more than six centuries later (Paus. 
iii. 14). The date of the regent’s death probably falls in 471 or 
470, though some assign it to a later date on a very doubtful 
statement of Justin (ix. i) that Pausanias held Byzantium for 
seven years. 

See Herodotus v. 32, ix. 10-88; Thucydides i, 94-06 128-134, 
ii. 71, 72, iii. 58; Diodorus Siculus xi. 30-47, 54: Cornehns Nepcs, 
Pausanias-, Justin ii. 13, ix. i, 3: Pausanias iii. 4, 14, 17; Pol}raeiuis 
viii. 51; Aristodomus ii., iv., vi.-viii.; Athenaetis xii. 535E, 536A: 
Plutarch, Cimon 6, Themistocles 23, Aristides 11-20, 23; N. Hanske, 
Ueber den Kdnigsregenten Pausanias (Leipzig, 1873). (M. N. T.) 

PAUSANIAS, Greek traveller and geographer of the 2nd 
century a.d., lived in the times of Hadrian, Antoninus Pius and 
Marcus Aurelius. He was probably a native of Lydia, and was 
possibly born at Magnesia ad Sipylum; he was certainly inter- 
ested in Pergamum vdnd familiar with the western coast of Asia 
Minor j but his travels*extended far bej^ond the limits of lom'a. 
Before visiting Greeoe he had been to Antioch, Joppa and 


Jerusalem,' and to the banks of the river Jordw. In Egypt 
he had seen the pyramids and had heard the music of the vocal 
Memnon, while at the temple of Ammon he had been shown the 
hymn once sent to that shrine by Pindar. He had taken note 
of the fortifications of Rhodes and Byzantium, had visited 
'fhessaly, and had gazed on the rivulet of “ blue water ” beside 
the pass of Thermopylae. In Macedonia he had almost certainly 
viewed the traditional tomb of Orpheus, while in Epirus he was 
familiar with the oracular oak of Dodona, and witli the streams 
of Acheron and Cotytus. Crossing over to Italy, he had seen 
something of the cities of Campania, and of the wonders of 
Rome. 

His Description of Greece (Trepvtjyr](riv ‘EWd8oc) takes the 
form of a tour in the Peloponnesus and in part of northern 
Greece. It i-s divided into ten books: (i.) Attica and Megara; 
(ii.) Argolis, including Mycenae, Tiryns and Epidaurus; (iii.) 
Lamnia; (iv.) Messenia; (v.) and (vi.) Elis, including Olympia; 
(vii.) Achaea; (viii.) Arcadia; (ix.) Boeotia, and (x.) Phocis, 
including Delphi. 

Book i. was written after Herodes Atticus had built the 
Athenian Stadium (a.d. c. 143), but liefore he had built the 
Odeum (c. 160-161). There is reason to believe that this book was 
published some years before the rest. The statement in book v, 
(i, 2), that 217 years had elapsed since tlie restoration of Corinth 
(^ B.C.), shows tliat Pausanias was engaged on his account of 
Elis in the year a.d. 174, during the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 
He repeatedly refers to buildings erected by Hadrian, who died 
in A.D. 138. He had lived in tliat emperor’s time, but had not 
actually seen that emperor’s favourite, Antinoiis, who died 
about 130. He mentions the wars of Antoninus Pius against 
the Moors, and of Marcus Aurelius (in and after a.d. 166) 
against the Germans (viii. 43). The latest event which he 
records is the incursion of the robber-horde of the Costobocs 
(a.d. e. 176; X. 34, 5). Book i. having been published before 
160, and books vi.-x. after 174, the composition of the whole 
must have extended over more than fourteen years. 

The work has no formal preface or conclusion. It suddenly 
begins with the promontory of Sunium, the first point in Attica 
tliat would be seen by the voyager from the shores of Asia 
Minor, and it ends abruptly witli an anecdote of a blind man 
of Kaupactus. The author’s general aim may be inferred from 
his saying at the close of his account of Athens and Attica : 
“ Such (in my ojunion) arc the most famous of the Athenian 
traditions and sights-, from the mass of materials I have aimed 
from ll\e outset at selecting the really notable ” (i. 39, 3). It is 
possibly in the hope of giving variety and interest to the topo- 
graphical details of Athens tliat the author intersperses them 
with lengthy historical disquisitions; but tlie result is that the 
modern reader is tempted to omit the “ history ” and to hasten 
on to the “ topography,” on which the author is now a primary 
authority. In the subsequent books he introduces two improve- 
ments. His account of each important city begins with a sketcli 
of its history ; and, in hi.s subsequent descriptions, he adopts a 
strictly topographical order. lie takes the nearest road from 
tlie frontier to the capital; he there makes for the central point, 
e.g. the market-place, and describes in succession the several 
streets radiating from that centre. Similarly, in the surrounding 
district, he follows the principal roads in succession, returning 
to the capital in each case, until, at the end of the last road, lie 
crosses the frontier for the next district. In the later books he 
supplies us with a few glimpses into the daily life of the inliabi- 
tants. He is constantly describing ceremonial rites or super- 
stitious customs. He frequently introduces narratives from 
the domain of history and of legend and folk-lore; and it is only 

* The tomb of Helena at Jerusalem, which Pausanias viii. iC> 
4-5, compares with tlie Mausoleum, is mentioned by Josephus, 
Ant. XX. 4, 3; Brit. jud. v. 2, 2; 3, 3; 4, 2; and Eusebius, H.lt. 
ii. 12, 3. Helen, the daughter of izates, king of Adiabene, sent 
large shiploads of provisions to Rome during the great famine in 
the time of Claudius (a.d. 44-48). Her tomb is identified by 
universal consent with the so-called '• Tombs of the Kings," half 
a mile north of the Damascus gate. Cf. Schurer, Geschichte des 
jiUtischen Volkes, 3rd ed., iiL 120-X22; view of tomb in Picturesque 
PalesHnk, i. 103. 
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rarely that lie aHnwa ns to see something of the scenery. Bat, 
happily, he notices the pine-trees on the sandy coast of Elis, the 
deer and the wild boars in the oak-woods of Phelloc, and the 
crows amid the giant oak-trees of Alalcomenac. He tells us 
that *' there is no fairer river than the Ladon,” “ no reeds grow 
so tall as those in the Boeotian Asopus,” and the rain that 
deluges the fallow plain of Mantinca vanishes into a chasm to 
rise again elsewhere. It is mainly in the last three books that 
he touches on the products of nature, the wild strawberries 
of Helicon, the date-palms of Aulis, and the olive-oil of Tithorea, 
as well as the bustards of Pho<'is, the tortoises of Arcadia and 
the “ white blackbirds ” of Cyllenc. Ho is rather reticent as to 
the character of the roads, hut he records, with the gratitude of 
a traveller, the fact that the narrow and perilous cornic’c of the 
Scironian way along the roast of Megara had lyien made wider 
and safer by Hadrian. He is inspired by a patriotic interest 
in the ancient glories of Greece, recognizing in Athens all that 
was best in the old Greek life, and lamenting the ruin that had 
befallen the land on the fatal field of Chacronea. He is most at 
home in describing the religious art and architecture of Olympia 
and of Delphi ; but, even in the most secluded regions of Grew^e, 
he is fascinated by all kinds of quaint and primitive images of 
the gods, by holy relics and many other sacred and mysterious 
things. He is interested in visiting the battlefields of Marathon 
and Plataea, and in viewing the Ath<*nian trophy on the island 
of Salamis, the grave of Demosthenes at Calauria, of T.eonidas 
at Sparta, of Epaminondas at Mantinca, and the colossal lion 
guarding the tomb of the I'helmns on the Boeotian plain. At 
Thebes itself he views the shields of those who died at Leuctra, 
and the ruins of the house of Pindar; the statues of Hesiod and 
Arion, of Thamyris and Orpheus, in the grove of the Muses on 
Helicon; the portrait of Corinna at Tanagra, and of Polybius in 
the cities of Arcadia. At Olympia he takes note of the ancient 
quoit of Iphitus inscribed with the terms of the Olympic truce, 
the tablets recording treaties between Athens and other Grecian 
states, the memorials of the victories of tlie Greeks at Plataea, 
of the Spartans at Tanagra, of the Messenians at Naupactiis, 
and even those of Philip at Chaeronea and of Mummiiis at 
Corinth. At Delphi, as he climbs the sacred way to the shrine 
of Apollo, he marks the trophies of the victories of the Athenians 
at Marathon and on the Eurymedon, of the united Greeks at 
Artemisium, Salamis and Plataea, of the Spartans at Aegos- 
potami, of the Thebans at T.euctra, and th(' shields dedicated 
in memory of the repulse and defeat of the Gauls at Delphi 
itself. At Athens, he sees pictures of historic liattles, portraits 
of famous poets, orators, statesmen and philosophers, and 
inscriptions recording the laws of Solon; on the Acropolis, the 
trophy of the Persian wars, the great bronze statue of Athena ; 
at the entrance to the harbour of the Peiraeus, the grave of 
Themistocles ; and, out.side the city, the monuments of Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton, of Cleisthenes and Pericles, of Conon and 
Timotheiis, and of all the Athenians who fell in battle, except 
the heroes of Marathon, “ for these, as a meed of valour, were 
buried on the field.” 

In the topographical part of his work, he is fond of digressions 
on the wonders of nature, the signs that herald the approach 
of an earthquake, the phenomena of the tides, the ice-bound seas 
of the north, and the noonday sun which at the summer solstice 
casts no shadow at Syene. While he never doubts the existence 
of the gods and hemes, he sometimes criticizes the myths and 
legends relating to them. ?Iis main interest is in the monuments 
of ancient «»■/, and he prefers the works of the 5 th and 4th 
centuries b.c. to those of later times. At Delphi he admires 
the pictures ©f Polygnotus, closing the seven chapters of his 
minute description with the appreciative phrase : ” so varied 
and beautiful is the painting of the Thasian artist ” (x. 31, 2). 
In sculpture his taste is no less severe. Even in the “ uncouth ” 
work of Daedalus, he recognizes ** a toucE of the divine ” 
(ii. 4, 5). In architecture, he admires the prehistoric walls of 
Tiryns, and the Treasury of Minyas,” the Athenian Propylaea, 
the thratre of Epidaurus, the temples of Bassae and Tegea, the 
walls of Messene, the Odeum at Fatrae, as well as the i^ilding 


of the same name lately built at Athenlt by Herodea Atticus 
(vii. 20, 6), and finally the Stadium which that munificent 
Athenian had faced with white marble from the quarries of 
Pentelicus. His descriptions of the monuments of art are 
plain and unadorned ; they bear the impress of reality, and their 
accuracy is confirmed by the extant remains. He is perfeetty 
frank in his c'onfessions of ignorance. When he quotes a book 
at second hand he takes pains to .say so. 

He has been well described by J. G. Frazer as “a man made 
of common stuff and cast in a common mould; his intelligence 
and abilities seem to have been little above the average, his 
opmions not very different from those of his contemporaries.” 
His literary style is “ plain and unadorned yet heavy and 
laboured”; it is not careless or slovenly; the author tried to 
write well, but hLs “ sentences are devoid of rhythm and 
harmony ” (Introduction, pp. xlix, Ixix.). 

In considering his use of previous writers, we must draw a 
distinction between the historical and the descriptive parts of his 
work. In the former it was necessary for him to depend on 
written or oral testimony; in the latter it was not. In the 
historical passages, his principal poetic authority is Homer; he 
frequently quotes the Tkeogony of Hesiod, and he often refers 
to Pindar and Aeschylus. His writings are full of echoes of 
Herodotus, and his debt to Thucydides and Xenophon extends 
beyond the isolated mention of their names (i. 3, 4; vi. 19, 5). 
He has carefully studied the Elean register of the Olympic 
victors; he makes laigc use of inscriptions, and has generally 
examined them with care and copied them with accuracy. In 
the descriptive portion the question arises whether ho derived 
his knowledge from personal observation, or from books, or 
from both. He does not profess to have seen everything, but 
he does not acknowledge that he lias borrowed any of his 
descriptions from previous writers. He ” cannot commend the 
men who took the measurements ” of the Zeus at Olympia 
(v. II, 9). ” A certain writer,” who states that a particular 
spring is the source of an Arcadian river, ” cannot have seen the 
spring himself, or spoken with any one who had; I have done 
both ” (viii. 41, 10). There are fifty-five passages in which he 
cither dircctlj^ statc.s or implies that he had seen the things 
that he describes. All of these have been carefully collected 
and examined by R. Heberdey (1894), who, by using a distinctive 
type in marking on a map the places “ seen ” by Pausania.s, ami 
by joining those places by lines representing the routes described 
by him, has shown the large extent of the author’s travels in 
Greece. The complicated coast of Hermionis has, however, been 
incorrectly described (ii. 34, 8 seq.), and there is some confusion 
in the account of the three roads leading to the north from 
Lepreus, in the extreme south of Elis(v. 5, 3)., 

A greater difficulty has long been felt in connexion with the 
" Enncacrunus episode '' in the description of Athens (i. 8, 6, and 
14. In the midst of the account of the market-place, north- 

west of the Acroiwlis, the reader is transported to the fountain 
of Enneacrunus and to some buildings in its neighbourhood, and is 
suddenly brought back to the market-place. It has been naturally 
assumed that the Enneacrunus can only be the fountain of that 
name in the bed of the Ilissns. If so, the description of the 
fountain is out of place, and its insertion at this point has been 
a-scribed cither to some confuKion in the author’s notes or to a 
dislocation in tlic text. On the other hand, it has been suggested 
that tlie description may really refer to some other fountain near 
the market-place, which was shown to Pausanias as the Enneacrunus. 
Thus it has been held by Dr Dorpfeld that tlie name Enneacrunus 
was originally applied to a spring west of the Acropolis, that the 
old name ei this spring, C^lixrhoe, had been abandoned from the 
time when Peisistratus converted it into a " fountain with nine 
jets," and that the names Callirrhoe and Ennccicrunus were after- 
wards transferred to another fountain in the bed of the llissus. 
The evidence of his own excavations has led him to place the original 
Enneacrunus near the eastern foot of the hill of tW Poyx, and to 
identify certain adjacent remains wifh the buildings mentioned 
by Pausanias. If this opinion is correct, the account of the Knnea- 
cninuB>, ami the neighTOufing buildings, in Pausanias, ceases to 
be an " episode," and falls into the natural sequence of the'narratlvo. 

S t " episode, ” has been fully discussed by the expoondera and 
sJators of Pausanias, and by the writers on the topography of 
Athens. Dr Ddrpfeld's views arfe clearly set forth in Miss J, E. 
Karrieon's fVfmfWw Afhem (ligob)’. A* Malinia'a paper (Viewia, 
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19o 6>, which aipmes a dislocation o£ the text, hits been ant^werod 
by Dorpfeld {Woehenschrift fUr kl. Philologie (1907), p. 940 seq.). 

The account of the law courts of Athens and of the altars at 
Olympia may have been derived from monographs on those 
subjects. In both cases the author departs from his usual 
method of following the order of place, and deals with a group of 
monuments belonging to the same class. But in the extant 
literaUire of antiquity (as J. G. Frazer has shown) no pass^e 
lias been found agreeing in form or substance so closely with 
the description in Pausanias as to make it probable that he copied 
it. The theory that Pausanias borrowecl largely from Polemon 
of Ilium, who flourished about 200-177 > ^^d wrote on the 

Acropolis and the eponymous heroes of Athens, on the treasuries 
of Delphi, and on other antiquarian topics, was incidentally 
suggested by Preller in his edition of the fragments (1838), and 
was revived by Professor von Wilamowitz-MoellendorfT in 1877 
{Hermes, xii. 346). It was siibse<iuently maintained by A. 
Kalkmann (1886) that Pausanias slavishly ct>pied from Polemon 
tlie best part of his descriptions of Athens, Delphi and Olympia, 
and described those places, not as they were in his own age, but 
a.-i they had been in that of Polemon, some 300 years before. It 
is alleged that, in the notices of the monuments on the Acropolis 
of Athens, and of the sculptors and the athlete-statues of 
Olympia, the lower limit of Pausanias is practically 150 b.c.; 
it is inferred that the authority followefl by him ended with 
this date, and it is more than suggested that his sole authority 
was Polemon. But the cximparative neglect of works later than 
150 B.c. might also be explained by the fact that the indepen- 
dence of Greece came to an end in 146. And, further, it so 
happens that Pausanias refers to very few sculptors for the 140 
years (296-156 B.c.) before the age of his supposed authority, 
while some of the sculptor.s represented at Olympia have since 
been placed after tfiat date, and not a few of the Athenian 
monuments described bv Pausanias belong to tlie period between 
that date and the accession of Hadrian, or, approximately, the 
period between about 166 b.c. and a.d. 117 (Gurlitt, Vber 
Pausanias, pp. 117 seq., 194 seq., 257-267). More than one 
hundred extracts from, or references to, the works of Polemon 
have come down to us, an<l it has been shown by Mr Frazer that 
“ the existing fragments hardly justify us in supposing tluit 
Pausanias was acquainted with the writings of his learned 
predecessor; certainly they len<l no countenance to the view 
that he borrowed descriptions of placc.s and monuments from 
them.” Again, it has been urged that hi.s brief description of 
the Peiraeus is not true of hi.s own time, as it had been burnt 
by Sulla (86 b.c.), and was .still lying desolate in the age of 
Augustus, but his account of the buildings and monuments has 
been confirme<l by an inscription conjectural ly a.s(;ribcd to the 
time of Pausanias (Frazer ii. 14 seq.). It lias also been stated 
that the description of Arcadia must have been borrowed from 
far earlier writers, because Strabo (p. 388) says tliat most of 
the famous cities of that land had cither ceased to exist or had 
left hardly a trace behind them; but the evidence of coins has 
proved that at least seven of the eleven cities described by 
Pausanias were still in existence long after the death of Strabo. 
It has further been assumed that his account of the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi is “ irreconcilable with the remains of the 
building ” and with the inscriptions recently discovered by the 
French archaeologists. We are told that Pausanias describes 
the temple of the 6th century b.c. as if it still existed in his own 
time. On the contrary, he states that the first sculptures fur 
the gables were executed by a pupil of Calamis, the pupil of a 
sculptor still at work in 427 b.c., and the shields that he saw 
suspended on the architrave were captured from the Gauls 
in 279. Again, his description of New Corinth, built in 44 b.c., 
more than a century after the time of Polemon, is most minute 
and systematic, and it is confirmed by coins of the imperial age. 
In at least one important point Pausanias compares favourably 
with Strabo. While Strabo erroneously declares that not a 
vestige of Mycenae remains, Pausanias gives a brief but accurate 
description of tlic Lion-gate and the Existing circuit-wall of the 
Acropolis, with a notice of, the tombs withm the wall ” (ii, x6. 


5-7), a ncfticb which led fco their discover by Schliemaiin. Id atl 
parts of Greece the accuracy tA his descriptions has been proved^by 
the remains of the buildings which he describes ; and' a few unixt^- 
portant mistakes (in v. to, 6 and 9; vhi. 37, jy md 45, 5), and 
some slight' carelessness in copying inscriptionSi do not lend any 
colour to an imputation of bad faith. It has been stated with 
perfect justice by Frazer (p. xcv. seq.) that without him tlie 
mins of Greece would for the most part be a labyrinth without a 
clue, a riddlo without an answer.” “ His book furnishes the 
clue to the labyrinth, the answer to many riddles. It will be 
studied .so long as ancient Greece shall continue to engage the 
attention and awaken the interest of mankind.” 

Editiovs. — S tcbclis (Leipzij?, 1822); Schubart and Walz (1838); 
Teubner texts, I^habart (1802), and Spiro (1903). Text, Latin 
translation and index, L. Dindorf (Didot, Paris, 1845); text and 
(imnan commentary, Hitzig and Bldmncr, books i.-ix., already 
pahlishcd in ftve parts (Lewjzig, 189^1907). Special edition of 
Descriptto arcis Atkenarwn, Otto Jahn (Bunn, 1800), ^rd cd., with 
maps ami plans, &c., A. Michaelis (1901). F. Imboof-Bluincr and 
Percy Gardner, "Numismatic Commentary on Pausanias,'* first pub- 
lished in Journal of Hellenic Studies, vi.-viil. (1S85-1887); f, G 
Frazer, Pausanias’ s Description of tlrceee, in six vols., intr^uctioii 
and tran.slatiun (vol. L), commentary (vols. ii.-v.), maps and index 
(vol. vi.) (MncmiUaii, J.ondon, 1898) ; introduction reprinted in. 
Frazer’s Pausanias and other Creek Sketches (1900L 

Special Literattire.— W ernicke, De Pausantae studiis hero- 
doteis (Berlin, 1884); Wilamowilz, " Thukydideslegende,” in 
Hermes (1877), xii. 34<>; P. Hiit, De fontibus Pausaniae in Etiacia 
(Greifswald, 1B78); A. Flascb, in Baumci.ster's Denktndler, 5.v. 
‘‘Olympia,*’ 90 pp. (1887): A. Kalkmann, Pausanias dev Perieget 
(Berlin, 188A), and in Archdotogischev Amciger (1895), P- 12: opposed 
by W. Gurlitt, Vher Pausanias (Graz, itlgo), 494 pp. ; Bencker, 
Anteil der Periegese an der KunstschriftstelUrei (1890), and R. 
llcbcrdcy, Die Jieisen des Pausanias in Gviechenland, with, two 
nuujs (Vienna, 1804). 

'The present writer is much indebted to Gurlitt’s comprehen- 
sive monograph, and to -tho admirable Introduction prefixed to- 
J. G. Frazer*a excellent Translation and Commentary. Sec also 
C. Rolicrt, Pausanias ais Schriftsteller (Berlin, 1909), (J. K. S.*) 

PAUSIAS, a Greek painter of the 4th century, of the school 
of Sicyon. 11 c introduced the custom of painting ceiliqga 
of houses. His great merit appears to have lain in the better 
rendering of foreshortening. The words in which Pliny (xxxv. 
127) de.scribe& a bull painted by him should be quoted : “ Wishing 
to display the length of Uie bull’s body, he painted it from the 
front, not in profile, and yet fully indicated its measure. Agam,. 
while others fill in with white the high lights, and paint in blade 
what is less saliei^, he painted the whole bull of dark ( olour, and 
gave substance to the sliadow out of the sliadow itself, with great 
.skill making his figures stand out from a flat background^ and 
indicating their shape when foreshortened.” This passage well 
marks the state of i>ainting at the time. 

PAVANE* Pavam or Pavin, the name of a slow stately dance 
of the 16th and 17th centuries. The word has been varipnsly 
derived : (i) from Lat. pa»o, peacock; the d.ancm, as they whed 
and turn, spread out their long cloaks, which tliey retamed iit 
this dance, like the tail of the bird ; (2) from Padovana, i.e. of 
Padua, in Italy ; the dance, however, is usually taken to have 
come from Spain. As an instrumental composition, common in 
the i6tii and 1 7th centuries, the ” pavane ” was usually followed 
by the quick and lively “ galliard,” as the “ ” followed 

the “ saraband ” in the later suite (sec Dancs). 

PAVEMENT (I.at. pavimettlum, a floor , beaten or rammed 
hard, from favire, to beat), a term origgially applied to the 
covering of a road or pathway with some- durable material, ^d 
so used of the paved footway at the side of a street—the si^- 
walk ” as opposed to the roadway proper. The term is also 
extended to the interior floor of churches and public buildings. 
It is probable that the earliest pavement.^ consisted only of 
rammed clay, as in the “ beehive ” tombs of Mycenae, or of 
cement or stucco decorated with lines in coloured marbles, such 
as those mentioned in the Boo^c of Estlier (vi. i) in the pal^ at 
Susa. W. M. Flinders Petrie discovered at Tell el ’Amarna in the 
palace of AUienaton the regains of a stucco payement, decorat^ 
with foliage, flowers, bijrds. Sic., and a complete naturallstie 
treatment. The threshold of the doors of the Assyrian pahuses 
were of stone carved. with patterns in inutation of thoU in » 
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carpet. The pavements of Greek temples were either in stone 
or marble, and at Olympia the pronaos of the temple of Zeus was 
laid in mosaic representing tritons, and the floor of the naos was 
in coloured marbles. The Roman pavements were invariably 
in mosaic, sometimes of a very elaborate nature, as in the House 
of the Faun at Pompeii, where the mosaic represented the battle 
of Issus between Alexander the Great and Darius III-, a repro- 
duction probably of some Greek painting of the period. In 
Rome the palaces on the Palatine Hill and the thermae were ail 
paved with mo.saic, and numerous pavements have been found 
in Carthage, many of which are in the British Museum, as are 
also examples from the Roman villas in England. Perhaps the 
richest Roman pavements outside Italy are those at Treves in 
Germany. The Roman tradition was continued by the Byzan- 
tine architects, who, throughout the East, paved their churches 
with mosaics, frequently of the same design and execution as 
those of the Romans, but with Christian symbols. The churches 
of the Romanesque, Gothic and Renaissance periods were all 
paved in marble, but of a different character from those of the 
earlier period (see Mosaic). 

PAVIA (anc. Ticinum, q.v.), a town of Lombardy, Italy, 
capital of the province of Pavia, situated on the Ticino about 
2 in. above its junction with the Po, 22 1 m. S. of Milan by rail, 
253ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1906), 28,796 (town), 36,424 
(commune). On the right bank of the river lies the small 
suburb of Borgo Ticino, connected with the town by a remark- 
able covered bridge dating from 1351-1354. In 1872 the city 
ceased to be a fortress, and the bastions have been transformed 
into boulevards and public gardens. The church of San 
Michele Maggiore is one of the finest specimens of the Lombard 
style in existence, and as it was within its walls that the crown 
was placed on the head of those “ kings of Italy ” from whom 
the house of Savoy claims descent it was by royal decree of 
1863 given the title of Basilica Reale. S. Michele (for plan 
.see Architecture : § Romanesque and Gothic in Italy) was 
originally constructed under the Lombard kings, but was burnt 
in 1004, and the present building dates from the latter part of 
the 1 ith (crypt, choir and transepts) and the first half of the 12th 
centuries (facade and nave with two aisles), and was completed 
in 1155. The lower part of the facade is adorned with three 
line portals and with reliefs of a fantastic kind in sandstone, 
arranged in horizontal bands, and has arcading under the gable. 
The dome is octagonal. The interior is vaulted and has eight 
pillars, supporting double round arches. The interior has a 
mosaic pavement of the T2th-i3th centuries. The cathedral 
church of San Martino is a Renaissance building begun in 1488 
by Cristoforo Rocchi ; it is a vast “ central ” structure, finely 
designed, with four arms, which remained for centuries unfinished 
until the dome (only surpassed by those of St Peter at Rome 
and the cathedral at Florence) and facade were completed in 
1898 according to Rocchi’s still extant model; adjoining the 
church is the massive Torre Maggiore, 258 ft. high, which is 
mentioned as early as 1330. The upper part is due to Pellegrino 
Tibaldi (1583). The cathedral contains the tomb of S. Syrus, 
first bishop of Pavia (2nd century); an altarpiece (1521), the 
best work of Giampietino (Rizzi), a pupil of Leonardo da Vinci ; 
and another, the masterpiece of Bernardino Gatti of Parma 
(1531). The church of S. Pietro in Ciel d’Oro, the origin of 
■which dates from the beginning of the 6th (.'*) century, but which 
as it stands was consecrated in 1132, is very similar to S. Michele 
in respect of its facade (though it has not the elaborate sculptures), 
dome and mosaic pavements. The use of disks of majolica may 
be noted in the decoration oi the exterior. It has been carefully 
restored. It served as the burial-plac6 of the Lombard king 
Liutprand (^1-744), wKbse Vpnes were found there in 1896 
(R. Majocchi in Nttovo hullsHna Satckeolo^a cristiana, 1896, 
p, 139V The Area di S. Agostind (alter 136^) is a sumptuous tomb 
contaming the relics of S, Augustine of Hippo brought hither 
by Liutprand from Sardinia.- It was onljr restored to this, 
its original position, from the catjtedral whfett the church itself 
was restorcQ.' 

• The dmreh of S Maria del Carmine is externally one of the 


most beautiful of the brick Gothic churches in northern Italy and 
dates from 1273 (or 1323 ?). S. Francesco has also a good fa9ade 
after that of Chiaravalle near Milan. The church of S. Maria di 
Canepanova with its small dome was designed by Bramante. 
Near it are three tall, slender brick towers of the Gothic period. 
S. Teodoro with a T2th-century exterior has frescoes by Bar- 
tolommeo Suardi (Bramantino) after 1507. Outside the town 
on the west lie the churches of S. Salvatore (founded in the 
7th century but rebuilt in the 15th and i6th), and of S. Lanfranc 
(or the Holy Sepulchre, 12th century) with the fine tomb of 
Bishop Lanfranco Beccari (d. 1 189) by Giovanni Antonio Amedeo 
(1498), one of the best Lombard sculptors and architects of 
this period (1447-1522) and a native of Pavia, which has a few 
other works by him. He was for eighteen years in charge of 
the work at the Certosa. Interesting medieval views of Pavia 
exist in the churches of S. Teodoro and S. Salvatore; the 
former dating from 1522 has been published by P. Moiraghi 
in Bullettino storico pavese (1893), i. 41 sqq. (See Magenta, 
1 Visconti e gli Sforza nel castello di Pavia (Milan, 1884), for 
other medieval plans.) 

Of the secular buildings the most noteworthy is the university 
founded by Galeazzo TI. in 1361 on the site of a law school 
probably founded by lanfranc (d. 1089), though we find Pavia 
a centre of study as early as a.d. 825. The present imposing 
building was begun by Lodovico il Moro in 1490; in the library 
are preserved some of the ashes of Columbus, who was'a .student 
here. Volta made here his first electrical experiments. For 
the maintenance of a number of poor students there are two 
subsidiary colleges, the Borromeo and the Ghislieri founded by 
S. Carlo Borromeo (1563) and Pope Pius V. (1569); of the latter 
a colossal bronze statue has been erected in the piazza before his 
college. The university of Pavia has long been famous as a 
medical school, and has the oldest anatomical cabinet in Italy ; in 
addition it has a natural history museum founded under Spallan- 
zini in 1772, a botanical garden, begun in 1774, and e.xcellent 
geological, palaeontological and mineralogical collections. 
The old castle of the Visconti built in 1360 for Galeazzo II. is 
used as barracks. The Museo Civico is housed in the Palazzo 
Malaspina and contains many interesting national relics and 
a small picture gallery, with a large collection of offprints on 
paper from niello plates, including a very fine “ Fountain of 
Love ” by Antonio Pollainolo; another fine old palace^ the 
Palazzo Mezzabarba, is now used as the Municipio. 

Pavia has a number of iron-foundries, military engineering 
and electrical production works, and other factories, as well 
as a large covered market, built in 1882. Pavia lies on the 
main line from Milan to Genoa (which crosses the Ticino by a 
bridge half a mile long, and shortly afterwards the Po), with 
several branch lines. Barges from Paviu can pass down the 
Po to the Adriatic or to Milan by canal. Five miles north of 
Pavia is the Carthusian monastery of Certosa di Pavia, one of 
the most magnificent in the world. Its founder Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti (also the founder of Milan Cathedral) laid the first 
stone in August 1396, and the nave was then begun in the 
Gothic style, but was not completed until 1465. However, 
the influence of the Early Renaissance had meanwhile become 
supreme throughout Italy, and the rest of the church with its 
external' arcaded galleries and lofty pinnacles (including the 
fine dome) and the cloisters were executed in the new style 
under Guiniforte Solari (1453-1481) with details in terra-cotta 
of great beauty and richness. Giovanni Antonio AmCdeo was 
chief architect in 1481-1499, and the lower part of the facade was’ 
finished in 1507. It is perhaps the finest piece of elaborate and 
richly adorn^ Renaissance architecture in existence, and is the 
work of a number of different artists. In the sOutK transept 
of the church is the tomb of the founder; the figure of'Galeazza 
guarded by angels He.s under a marble canopy, with the Madonna 
in a niche above. It was begun in 1494-1497 by Giovanni 
Cristoforo Romano and Benedetto Briosco, but was not finished 
until 1562. Tn the north transept is the tomb of Lodovico Sforza, 
il Moro, a,nd his wife, the'figures on which were brought" from 
S. Maria della Grazie in 1564 when the monument of the prince in 
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that church was broken up and sold ; these statues are considered 
to be one of the chief works of Cristoforo Solari. Tlie diurch 
contains numerous other works of art. An elegant portal 
leads from the church into the small cloister, which has a prett3r 
garden in the centre ; the terra-cotta ornaments surmounting 
the slender marble pillars are the work of Rinaldo de Stauris 
(1463-1478), who executed similar decorations in the great 
cloister. This cloister is 412 ft. long by 334 ft. wide and contains 
24 cells of the monks, pleasant little three-roomed houses each 
with its own garden. Within the confines of the monastery is the 
Palazzo Ducale which since 1901 has been occupied by the Certosa 
museum. The Carthusian monks, to whom the monaste^ 
was entrusted by the founder, were bound to employ a certain 
proportion of their annual revenue in prosecuting the work till 
its completion, and even after 1542 the monks continued 
voluntarily to expend large sums on further decoration. The 
Certosa di Pavia is thus a practical textbook of Italian art for 
wellnigh three centuries. The Carthusians were expelled in 1782 
by the emperor Jo.seph II., and after being held by th? Cistercians 
in 1784 and the Carmelites in 1789 the monastery was closed in: 
t8to. In 1843 the Certosa was restored to the Carthusians 
and was exempted from confiscation in 1866, but it has since 
been declared a national monument. 

History.- -For earlier period see Ticinom. Under the name 
Papia (Pavia) the city became, as the capital of the Lombard 
kingdom, one of the leading cities of Italy. By the conquest 
of Pavia and the capture of De.siderius in 774 Charlemagne 
completely destroyed the Tx)mbard supremacy; but the city 
continued to be the centre of the Carolingian power in Italy, 
and a royal residence was built in the neighbourhood (Cor- 
teolona on the Olona). It was in San Michele Maggiore in 
Pavia that Berengar of Friuli, and his quasi-regal successors 
down to Berengar II. and Adalbert IL, were crowned “ kings 
of Italy.” Under the reign of the first the city was sacked and 
burned by the Hungarians, and the bishop was among those 
who perished. At Pavia was celebrated in 951 the marriage of 
Otto I. and Adclhcid (Adelaide), which exercised so important an 
influence on the relations of the empire and Italy ; but, when the 
succession to the crown of Italy came to be disputed between the 
emperor Henry II. and Arduin of Ivrea, the city sided strongly 
with the latter. Laid in ruins by Henry, who was attacked 
by the citizens on the night after his coronation in 1004, it was 
none the less ready to close its gates on Conrad the Salic in 1026. 
In the nth and 12th centuries we find Pavia called the “ Second 
Rome.” The jealousy between Pavia and Milan having in 
1056 broken out into open war, Pavia had recourse to the hated 
emperors, though she seems to have taken no part in the battle 
of Legnano; and for the most part she remained attached to 
the Ghibelline party till the latter part of the 14th century. 
.Prom 1360, when Galeazzo was appointed imperial vicar by 
Charles IV., Pavia became practically a possession of the Visconti 
ramily and in due course formed part of the duchy of Milan. 
For its insurrection against the French garrison in 1499 it paid 
a terrible penalty in 1500, and in 1512, after the 'victory of 
Ravenna, Pavia present^ to Louis Xir.,as a sign of fidelity, a 
magnificent standard : this however fell into the hands of Swiss 
mercenaries and was sent to Fribourg as a trophy of war (it 
no longer exists). Having been strongly fortified by Charles V., 
the city was in 1525 able to bid defiance to Francis I., who was 
so disastrously beaten in the vicinity, but two years later the 
French under Lautrec .subjected it to a sack of seven days. In 
1655 Prince Thomas of ^voy invested Pavia with an army 
of 20,000 Frenchmen, but had to withdraw after 5a da)^’ 
siege. The Austrians under Prince Eugdne occupied it in 1706, 
the French in 1733 and the French and ; Spaniards in 1743; 
and the Austrians were again in possession from 1746 till 1796. 
In May of that year it was seized by Napoleon, who, to punish 
it for an insurrection, condemned it to three days’ pillage. 
In 1814 it became Austrian once more. The revolutionary 
movement of Februai^ 1848 was brushed by fhe Austrians and 
the university was closed; and, thougK the Sardinidfi forces 
obtained possession in March, i the Austristneisodh reObvefed 
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their ground. It was not till 1859 that Pavla passbd with the 
rest of Lombardy to the Sardinian crown. ' ' 

At several periods Pavia has been the centre of great intel- 
lectual activity. It was according to tradition in a tower which, 
previous to 1584, stood near the church of the Annunziata that 
Boethius wrote his De consolatione philosophiae) the legal 
school of Pavia wa.s rendered celebrated in the i ith century by 
Lanfranc (afterwards archbishop of Canterbury); Petrarch was 
frequently here as the guest of Galeazzo 11 ., and his grandsott 
died and was buried here. Columbus studied at the university 
about 1447; and printing was introduced in 1471. Two of the 
bishops of Pavia were raised to the papal throne as John XIV. 
and Julius III. Lanfranc, Pope John XIV., Porta- the anatomist 
and Cremona the mathematician were bom in the city. 

See C. Deir Acqua, Guida iUustraia di Pavia (Pavia, 1900), and 
refs, there fpven; L. Beltrami. La Chartreuse dePavie (Milan, 1890); 
Sioria documentaia della Certosa di Pavia (Milan, 1896), (T. As.) 

PAVIA Y ALBUQUERQUE, MANUEL (1828-1895), Spanish 
general, was bom at Cadiz on the and of August 1828. He was 
the son of Admiral Pavia, a naval oflicer of some note in the 
early part of the 19th century. He entered the Royal Artillery 
College at Segovia In 1841 ; became a lieutenant in 1846, a captain 
in 1855 and major in 1862. Three years later he joined the 
staff of Marshal Prim, and took part in the two unsuccessful 
revolutionary movements concerted by Prim in 1866, and, 
after two years of exile, in the successful revolution of 1868. 
Pavia showed much vigour against the republican ri.5ings in 
the southern provinces; the government.^ of King Am^eus 
of Savoy, from 1871 to 1873, ®^so showed him much favour. 
After the abdication of that prince, General Pavia put down 
the Carlists and the cantonal insurrection.s of the chief towms 
of the south. On three occasions during the eventful year 
1873, as captain-general of Madrid, he offered his services to put 
an end to the anarchy that was raging in the provinces and to 
the disorganization j^evalent in the Cortes. To all he* used 
the same arguments, namely, that they had to choose between 
an Alphonsist restoration or a dictatorial, military and political 
republic, which would rally round its standard all the most con- 
servative groups that had made the revolution of 1868. This he 
hoped to realize with Custelar, but the plan was intermpted By the 
military pronuncianiiento for the purpose of dissolving the Cortes 
of 1873. As soon as the federal Cortes had defeated Castelar, 
Pavia made his rf>«A of the 3rd of January 1874, and 
after the pronuKciamiento was absolute master of the situation, 
but having no personal ambition, he .sent for Marslial Serrano 
to form a government with Sagasta, Martos, Ulloa and otheii 
Conservatives and Radicals of the revolution. Pavia 5.at in 
the Cortes of the Restoration several times, and once defended 
himself skilfully against Emilio Castelar, who upbraidedi him 
for the part he had played on the 3rd of January 18 74^ He 
died suddenly on the 4th of January 1895. 

PAVILION, properly a tent, a late use of I^t. papilio, butterfly, 
from which the word is detived through the French; ’ Tlie 
term Ls chiefly used of a tent with a high pitched roof, a small 
detached building used ais a summer-house, &c., and particularly 
for a building attached to a recreation groundiYor the use of 
players and members. ! In architecture the term pavilion is 
spedfically applied to a portion of a budding which pro- 
jects from the sides or central part. .It in a characterbtic of 
French renai^ance architecture. Where the builchngs of a 
large institution ■ fere broken up irvto detached' portions, as in 
St Thomas’s Hospital, London, the teijto is generally applied to 
siich detached buildings. t 

For the musical instrument known^as the' Chinese pavilion oa 
Jingling Johnny, ace Chinese Pavij^on. i . - . 

PAVIS, '6r PAvrsEy a large convex shield; some . 4 ^ iU 

bijgh and siuffiioiently broad to cover the entire body, used 
in medieval warfai^e, as a protection against arrowa arid: other 
missiles. The trord appears in mnnirierable fonris in Old French, 
Italian and Medieval and ■is probably' to be 
Pavla, in' Italy, where etch' shields were made, f The term 
"'.or ** pavesAdc used portable iacscieii of 
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hurdles hshuid which ttrchen might: find protection, or of. b 
similar defensive screen loraned by linking together “ pavtses/' 
especially on board a ship of wnr extendhig along the bulwarks, 
and hence in later times of a canvas screen similarly placed 
to conceal the rowers in a gaBey or the sailors on other types of 
ships. 

PAVLOVO; a town of Russia, in the government of Niahniy- 
Novgorod, 42 m. S.Wj of the town of Niahniy-Novgorod, on 
the Oka river. Pop. (1897), 12,200. It is the centre of a con- 
siderable cutlery, hardware and' locksmith trade, which, carried 
on sim-e the 17th century in cottages and srhall workshops, 
engages, besides Pavlovo itself, no less than 120 villages. There 
are also steel works and cotton, silk, soap and match factories.. 
Pavlovo has a museum of cutlery models and a library. 

PAVLOVO POSAD, or VOKHNA, a town of Russia, in the 
government* of Moscow, 41 m. by rati E. of the city of Moscow, 
on the Klyazma river. Pop. (1897), 10,020. It is the centre 
of a manufacturing district, wil^ silk, cotton and woollen mills, 
and dyeing and printing works* 

PAVLOVSK, a town of Russia, in the government, of St 
Petersburg, 17 m. by rail S. of the city of St Petersburg. Pop.. 
(1897), 4949. It has an imperial castle (1780-1803) standing in 
a beautiful park and containing a small fine art museum and 
gallery. In the vicinity are smaller imperial palaces and summer 
residences of St Petersburg families. 

PAWN. (1) A pledge, an object left in the charge of another, 
as security for the repayment of money lent, for a debt or 
for the performance Of scune obligation (see Pawnbroking). 
The word is an adaptation of O. Fr. fiaM, pledge, plunder, spoil. 
This has usually identified with pan^ from Lat. pamtts^ 
piece of cloth. The Teutonic words for pledge— such as Du. 
pand, Ger. Pfand have been also traced to the same source; 
on the other hand these Teutonic forms have been connected 
with the word which appears in 0. £ng. as pending, a penny, 
Ger. Pfennig, but this too has been referral to parmus. (a) Tkc 
smallest piece on the chessboard. This, in its early fomsy 
fotm, pown, See., is taken from ¥r. peon or paen, variants of 
peon, Med. Int. pedo, pedonis, a foot soldier, from pes, foot. 

PAWMBH0K]Ma-(0. Fr. pan, pledge, piece, frenn Lat. paimus; 
far “ broking” see Broker), the business of lending money on 
the security of goods taken in pledge. If we desire to trace 
with minuteness the history of pawnbroking, we must go back 
to the earliest ages of the world, since the ^siness of lending 
money on portable security (see Monsv-lrnding, and Usuri^ 
is one of most ancient of human occupations. The Mosaic’ 
Law struck at the root of pawnbroking as a profitable business, 
since it forbade the taking of interest from a poor borrower, 
wlule no Jew was to pay another for timely accommodatimi. 
And It is curioDS to reflect that, although the Jew was the almost 
univeisal usurer and money-kiider upon security of the middle 
ages, it is now very fare in- Great Britain to find a Hebrew 
pawnbroker. 

In China the pawnsfac^ .wae probably as familiar two or three 
thousand years ago as it is f OKky, and its conduct is still regulated' 
quite as stsiedy as in Englaadi The Chinese conditions, too, 
are decidedly ia.vourable to the- borrower. He may, as a ruk, 
take tixree yean to redeon» hfa' property, and he; cannot be 
charged a highcd late than y% per annum— a regulatibn wdiich 
would dose every pawnshopiin Ebgiand in a montlu Both Rome 
and Greece weeb an familiar witlv^'Operation of pawning, as the 
modem poor all tba world over;? mdetd^ from the Rocnanl 
jurisprudence inort ofi Vue contemporary law on the subjedC is 
derived. The chief diffurence between Roman aikl' fSiglish 
lawi is that under) the^ fornter certawr things, such as. wefoing 
apparel, furniture, and instruments of< tilla^, could not be 
pledged; whencas dilecc! is mrsach resfrietioo in English testa- 
tion. The. biBpeinor jAlngustua converted the sur|Aij» arising to> 
the state from^thb rceescated- ^Toperty aS criminals -into a 
fundfinofti.whiohiSiupois (*{ moofoy) were lent, without 
inttefwt, to those who. cov^bj pledgbivahisbles equal 
• to doable' tbe'aoaniirit bonriwedd It itasi indeed, iif 
Italy, tadfUtiJBtan mOdeta tuata^ tbta>\ke.pledg9<syitani^li^h 


b wxtw almost univieisal oh the cCNatinent of. Europe, aeosej In 
its origin that system was purely benevolent, the early moMs 
de ' established by the authority of the popes lending 
money to the poor only, without interest^ on the sole oondition 
of the advances being covered by the value of the ple(^^. 
This was virtually the Augustan system, but it is obvious: that 
an institution which costs money to manage and derives no 
income from its operations must either limit its usefulness to 
the extent of the voluntary support it can cennmand, or must 
come to a speedy end. Thus as early as 1198 something of tlie 
kind was started at Freising in Bavaria; while in 1350 a similar 
endeavour was made at SaJins in Franct:^Comti6, where interest 
at the rate of 7^ % was charged. Nor was England backward, 
for in £361 Midmel Northbury, or de . Northborough, bishop of 
London, bequeathed 1000 silver ma^ks for the establishment 
of a free pawnshop.. These primitive eSorts, like the la/Cer 
Italian ones, all failed. The Vatican was therefore constrained 
to allow the Sacri monti di pieth->-no satisfactory derivation 
of the phrase has yet been suggested — to charge sufficient 
interest to their customers to enable them to defray expenses. 
Thereupon a learned and tedious controversy arose upon the 
lawfulness of charging interest, which was only finally set at 
rest by Pope Leo X., who, in the tenth sitting of the Council 
of the Lateran, declared that the pawnshop was a lawful and 
valuable institution, and threatened with excommunication those 
who should presume to express doubts on the subject. The 
Cotmctl of Trent inf^-cntially confirmed this decision, and at a 
somewhat later date we find St Charles Borromeo counselling 
the establishment of state or municipal pawnshops. 

Long before this, however, monti di pietA charging interest 
for their loans had become common in Italy. The date of their 
establishment was not later than 1464, when the 
earliest of which there appears to be any record in 
that country— it was at Orvieto — was confirmed by 
Pius 11 . Three years later anotlier was evened at Perugia 
by the efifortB of two Franciscans, Barnabus Interamnensis and 
Fortunatus de Copolis* They collected the necessary capital by 
preaching, and t^ Perugian pawnshop was opened with such 
success ^at there was a substantial balance of profit at the 
end of the first year. The Dominicans endeavoured to preach 
down the ‘ ‘ lending-house,” but without avail. Viterbo obtained 
one in 1469, and Sixtus IV. confirmed another to his native 
town of Savona in 1479. After the deatli of Brother Bamubu.^, 
in 1474, a strong impulse was given to the creation of these 
estaUishments by the preaching of another Franciscan, Father 
Bernandino di Feltre, who was in due course canoniised. By 
his efforts monti di pieth were opened at Assisi, Mantua, Parma, 
Lucca, Piacenza, Padua, Vicenza, Pavia and a number of places 
of less importance. At Florence the veiled opposition the 
muracipality and the open hostility of the Jews prevailed against 
him, and it was reserved to Savonarola, who was at Dominican, 
to create the first Florentine paa^nshop, after the local theologians 
had declared that there was “ no sin, even venial,” in charging 
interest. Tbe readiness, of the popes to give permission for 
pawnshops all ovor Italy, makes it the more remarkable that 
papal capital possessed nothing of the kind until 1539., and 
even then owed the convenience to a Francisean* From Italy 
the pawnshop spread gradually idl over Europe. Augsburg 
adopted the system in 1592,. Nuremberg copied the Augsburg 
regulationsin z6i8yand by it waSestablished at Amsterdam, 

Brussels, Antwerp and Ghent; Madrid followed suit in 1705, 
when, a priest opened a charitable pawnshop with a capital of 
ftvepence taken from an' almo-box. 

llie institution was, however,, veiy slow in obtadning a footing 
in France. It was^ adopted at Avignoto in 1577, and at Arran 
inide4*. The doctors of the <»ice powerful. Sorbonne 
coedd not reconcile themselves to the lawfulness 
of .interest, atnd when, a pawnshop was opened in. 

Paris in. idafi, it had to. be. closed within a yean Then it 
was that Jean Boucher' pubtished his Difttiso des monb do 
piite* Mareeilles obtalhed ona .in 1695; but itwdt. not until 
17,77 that the first mont dci pjdtd..va»'f(Miaded » Bariist 
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royal patents The statistict vrhiich K^t^e^lkeen preserved rela> 
tive to the business done in the' first few years of its existenne 
show that. in. tha twelve years between, 1777 and the Revoluticuai, 
the average value o£ the pledges was 4st francs 50 oentimea, 
which is double the present average. The interest cbaiged 
was 10 % per annum, and large <profi.ts were, made upon the 
sixteen million livres that were, lent every year., . Ihe National 
Assembly, in an evil moment, destroyed the mtscvopoly of the 
mont de pi^t 4 y,.but it struggled on untu when, the competi- 

tion of the money-lenders compelled it to dose its doors. So 
great, however, were the extortions of the usurers that the people 
began to clamour for its reopening, and in July 17^7 it recom- 
menced business with a fund of £20,000 found by five private 
capitalists. At first it charged interest at the rate of 36 % per 
annum, which was gradually reduced, the gradations being 30, 
24, 18, 15, and finally 12 % in 1804. In 1806 it fell -to 9 
and in 1^7 to 7 %. In 1806 Napo^n' I. r^stablished its 
monopoly, whiMc Napoleon III., as prince-jN-esident, regulated 
it by new laws tlnat are still in force. In Paris the pledge-shop 
is, in effect, a department of the administraLion ; in the French 
provinces it is a municipal monopoly j and this remark holds 
good, with modifications, for most parts of the continent of 
Europe. 

In England the pawnbroker, like so many other distinguished 
personages, “ came in with the Conqueror.” From that time, 
indeed, to the famous legislation of Edward I., the Jew 
BfMia. money-lender was the only pawnbroker. Yet, despite 
the valuable services which the class rendered, not 
infrequently to the Crown itself, the usurer was treated with 
studied cruelty — Sir Walter Scott’s Isaac of York was no mere 
creation of fiction. These barbarities, by diminishing the 
number of Jews in the country, had, long before Edward's 
decree of banishment, begun to make it worth the while of the 
Lombard merchants to settle in England, it is now as well 
established as anything of the kind can be that the three golden 
balls, which have for so long been the trade sign of the pawn- 
broker, were the symbol which these Lombard itierchants hung 
up in front of their houses, and not, as has often been, suggested, 
the arms of the Medici family. It has, indeed, been conjectured 
that the golden balls were originally three fiat yellow efiigies 
of byzants, or gold coins, laid her^^ically upon a sable field, 
but that they were presently converted into balls the lietter 
to attract attention. In 1338 Edward HI. pawned his jewels 
to the Lombards to raise money for his war with France. An 
equally great king— Henry V.r»did much the same in 1413. 

The Lombards were not a popular class, and Henry VII. 
liarried them a good deal. In the very first year of James 1 , 

An Act against Brokers ” was pa.ssed and remained on the 
statute-book until Queen Vktoiria had been thirty-five ycaiirs 
on the throne. It was aimedl at “ counterfeit brokers,” of 
whom there were then many in London. This type of broker 
was evidently regarded as a mere receive of stolen goods, for 
the act provided that no sale or pawn of any stolto jewels, 
plate or other goods to any pawnbroker in London, Westminster 
or Southwark shall alter the proporfy thwein,” and that 
** pawnbrokers refusing to produce goods to their owner from 
whom stolen shall forfeit double tl^ value.”. 

In the time of Gharies I. there was another ai:t which made 
it quite clear that the pawnbroker whs not deemed to be a very 
respectable or trustworthy person. Keverthdes.*! a plan was 
mooted for setting that kin^ up in the business. The Civil War 
was c^pToaching and supplies wete badly meeded^ when a too 
inigenious Royalist proposed, the establishment of a state “ pawn- 
house.” The preamble of the scheme, recited how ” the intolevt 
id}le injuries done to the poore sufaject» by brokers and usurers 
that take 30, 40, 50, 60, and more in this bundicdth, may be 
remedied and redressed, the poor thereby greatly relieved and 
eased, and Hiis Majestic much benefited.!’ That the king.would 
have been ** much; benefited ” ia obvious^ since he was to enjoy 
two-thirds. of: thb profits^ while the. workiBg> capital of £200^000 
wan tO' be fbiimd by thC' csity cf .Londdb. . .The reform. o£ what 
fShake^caccricaUfi! <* bcokiiig.{limni(f wibtiaithe air at thattimei 


although nothing ever oaineiof it, and ttt the enrty dagis o€ tbe 
commonwealth; it was proposed to establish a kind of ' monk de 
pi6t6. Tke idea was emphasized ia a.pamfkleti of 1651. entitled 
Observations manifsstmg tke Cenvemeney mi Cetlimoiity .«/ 
MowU Pieteyes, or Public Bmeks for of the Poor or Others 
in Distress, Upon Patens. No doubt many a ruined cavalier would 
have been glad enough of some such means of zaispg. money, 
but this radical change in, the principles of Engli^ pawnbreki^ 
was never brought a^ut. , It is said that the Bank of Etigbmd, 
under its charter, has power to establish pawnshops; and we 
learn from- A Short History of Ike Bank of Enptaniy published 
in its very early days, that it was the intenrion of the directors, 
“for the ease of the poor,” to institute “a Lombard” “for 
small pawns at a penny a pound interest per month.” - 

Throughout both tlic x7th and >8th centuries the general 
suspicion of the pawnbroker appears .'to have been, only too 
well founded. It would appear from the xeferienoes Finding 
makes to the subject in Amelin, which waa written when 
George II. was on the throne, that, taken in the mass, he was- not 
a very Scrupulous tradesman. Down to about that time it bad 
been customary for publicans to lend money on pledges that 
their customers might have the means of drinking,, but the 
practice was. at la;9t stopped by act of parliament. Nor was 
respect for the honesty of the business increased by tbe attempt 
of “ Tbe Charitable Corporation ” to conduct pawnbrokin^ on 
a large scale. Established by charter in 1707, “ this nefarious 
corporation,” as Smollett called it, was a swindle on a large 
scale. The directors gambled wildly with the shareholders’ 
money, and in the end the common council of the city of London 
petitioned parliament for the dissolution of this dishonest 
concern, on the ground that “ the corporation, by aiffonling 
an easy method of raising money upon valuaUes, furnishes 
the thief and pickpocket with a better opportunity of selling 
their stolen goods, and enables an intending bankrupt to dispose 
of the goods he buys cm credit fdr ready money, to the defraud- 
ing of his creditors.” When the concern collapsed in 1751. its 
cashier was Mr George Robinson, M.P. for Marlow. In company 
widi another pemei^ ofiksal he dnappeared,. less than £30,000 
being left of a capital whkh had once been twenty times as 
much. 

The pawnbroker’s licence dates from 178-5,, the duty being 
fisted at £x«> in London and £5 in the country; and at. the same 
time the interest>chargcable was settled at i % per 
month, the duration (ri loans being confisied to one Oetatethma 
year. Five years later the interest on advances foSatpanA 
over £2 and under £10 was raised to 15 %, The modekl 
liistory of legislation affecting pawnbroking b^^ns, howeyer, 
in iSoo, when the act of 39 & 40 Geo. 111 . c. 99 (x8oo)i'Was 
passed, in great measure by the influence of Lo^ £1(10% who 
never made any secret of ths fact that, when he was ar young 
barrister without briefs, he had often been indebted Co the 
timely aid of the pawnshop. The pawnbrokers werd grateful, 
and for many years after Lord Eldon’s death thty continuecl 
to drink his health at their trade dinners. Tke measure increased 
the rate of interest to a halfpenny per half-crown per tttootb, 
or Souzpenoc in the pound per mensem — thaitds to say, 20 % 
per annnm^ Loans -were to be granted forik year, althou^ 
pledges mig^t'bc redeemed up to fifteen nufuths, and -the first 
week of the second month wah not to count for interest. The 
act worked well, on the whole, for tkreeiquarlws of a century, 
bat it was -thrice found necessary to adsend k. Thus in *815 
the licence duties were raised to £i9>and £7, tos. for London 
and the country > respcctiveLy; another a(!t of 1840 
the reward to the common informer!’ fetr reporting illega! 
rates of . inteiest; while in s86o tte pawnbroker was empowered 
to charge a halfpenny for the pawn-tidoet whan the Ibah 
Under fivei rinbirgs. As dole went on, however, the Mmin 
pnmisions of the; act of 1800' were foai^ to be very iricsobw, 
and the Bawilbr<^ers! NatiDoial Aasoemtioh) anct the .JSawn* 
brckccs’ EKsfenoa AssociarilQn woiked lhacd to obtain aiRberal 
revirion of. the law.. Jt waS argued that) -the tisiBty laws 
had bmis akcrished for the whole of. coInmtMlitynwth the 
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sihgte exception of' thie pawnbroker who advanced less than 
£iOv' The limitations of the act of 1800 interfei^d so considerably 
with thct ^wnbrokers’ profits that, it was argued, they could 
not afford to lend money on bulky articles requiring extensive 
stora^re room. In 1870 the House of Commons appointed a 
Select Committee on Pawnbrokers, and it was stated in evidence 
before that body that in the previous year 207,780,000 pledges 
were lodged, of which between thirty and forty millions -were 
lodged in London. The average value of pledges appeared to 
be about 4s., and the proportion of articles pawned dishonestly 
was found to be only i in 14,000. Later official statistics show 
that of the forfeited pledges sold in London ]e.s.<: than 20 per 
million are claimed by the polii’e. 

The result of the Select Committee wa.s the Pawnbrokers 
■Act of 1872, which repealed, altered and consolidated all previous 
legislation on the subject, and is still the measure which regulates 
the relations between the public and the “ brokers of pawn.” 
Based mainly upon the Irish law passed by the Union Parliament 
it put an end to the old irritating restrictions, and reduced the 
annual tax in London from £15 to the £7, ros. paid in the 
provinces. By the provisions of the act (which does not aflFect 
loans above £10), a pledge is redeemable within one year, and 
seven days of grace added to the year. Pledges pawned for 
los. or under and not redeemed in time become the property 
of the pawnbroker, but pledges above los. are redeemable until 
sale, which must be by public auction. In addition to one 
halfpenny for the pawn-ticket — which is sometimes not charged 
for very small pawns — the pawnbroker is entitled to charge as 
interest one halfpenny per month on every 2s. or part of 2s. 
lent where the loan is under 40s., and on every 2s. 6d. where 
the loan is above 40s. “ Special contracts ’’ may be made where 
the loan is above 40s. at a rate of interest agreed upon between 
lender and borrower. Unlawful pawning of goods not the 
property of the pawner, and taking in pawn any article from 
a person under the age of twelve, or intoxicated, or any linen, 
or apparel or unfinished goods or materials entrusted to wash, 
make up, &c., are, inter alia, made offences punishable by 
summary conviction. A new pawnbroker must produce a 
magistrate’s certificate before he can receive a licence; but the 
permit cannot be refused if the applicant gives sufficient evidence 
that he is a person of good character. The word “ pawnbroker ” 
must always be inscribed in large letters over the door of the 
shop. Elaborate provisions are made to safeguard the interests 
of borrowers whose unredeemed pledges are sold under the act. 
'Fhhs the sales by auction may take place only on the first 
Monday of January, April, July and October, and on the follow- 
ing days should one not be sufficient. This legislation was; 
no doubt, favourable to the pawnbroker rather than to the 
l>orrover. The annual interest on loahs of 2s. had been increased 
by successive acts of parliament from the 6 % at which it stood 
in 7784 to 95 % in 1800, and to 27 in i860— a rate which was 
continued by the measure of 1872. The annual interest upon 
a loan of'half-a-crown is now 260 %, as compared with 173 in 
i860 and 86 \n 1784; while the extreme point is reached in the 
t»se of a loan of is. for three days, in which ca.se the interest 
is at the rate of 1014 % per annum. An English|mont de pi6t6 
was once projeoipd' by the Salvation Army, and in 1894 the 
T..ondon Ck^ty Council considered the practicability of municipal 
effort on similar llnte; but in neither case was anything done.- 
The growth of po'^broking in Scotland, where the law as 
to pledge agrees gehei»ily with that of England, is remarkable. 

Early in thei-iqth century there was only one pawn- 
l^Staad. ^ country, and in ■ 1833 the number 

reached only 5a < Even in 1865 there were no more 
than 3r3r. It is probable itbav at the present moment Glasgow 
and Edinburg together ^ccMaiatn nehriy as many as that 
tbtai. In Ireland the rates' 'for loans are [practically identical 
with those chained in'England, but a penny instead of a 
halfpenny is paid for the' ticket. ArticieB pledged for less 
than; £i must' be redeemed Within^ six monthi, but nine months 
are allowed when the amount is bctiw6ei\ 30SJ and £2. For suras 
oilcri£s.the period is a year, 'fis!inr£lng\andv'^ilri Ireland too, 


a fraction of a month is calculated as a full mdnth for purposes 
of interest, whereas in England, after the first month, fortnights 
are recognized. In 1838 there was an endeavour to Establish 
monts de pi6te in Ireland, but the scheme was so unsuccessfu’ 
that in 1841 the eight charitable pawnshops that had beenopenec 
had a total adverse balance of £5340. By 1847 only three 
were left, and eventually they collapsed likewise. 

The pawnbroker In the United States is, generally speaking, 
subject to considerable legal restriction, but violations of the 
laws and ordinances are frequent. Each state has 
its own regulations, but those of New York and Mas- 
sachusetts may be taken as fairly representative. * 

“ Brokers of pawn ” are usually licensed by the mayors, or by 
the mayors and aldermen, but in Boston the police commissioners 
are the licensing authority. In the state of New York permits 
are renewable annually on payment of $500, and the pawnbroker 
must file a bond with the mayor, executed by himself and two 
responsible sureties, in the sum of $10,000. The business is 
conducted on much the same lines as in England, and the rate 
of interest is 3 % per month for the first six months, and 2 % 
monthly afterwards. Where, however, the loan exceeds $100 
the rates are 2 and i % respectively. To exact higher rates 
is a misdemeanour. Unredeemed pledges may be sold at the 
end of a year. Pawnbrokers are not allowed to engage in any 
kind of second-hand business. New York contains one pawn- 
shop to every 12,000 inhabitants, and most of the pawnbrokers 
I are Jews. In the state of Massachusetts unredeemed pledges 
I may be sold four months after the date of deposit. The licensing 
authority may fix the rate of interest, which may vary for 
different amounts, and in Boston every pawnbroker is bound 
to furnish to the police daily a list of the pledges taken in during 
the preceding twenty-four hours, specifying the hour of each 
transaction and the amount lent. 

The fact that on the continent of Europe monts de pietd are 
almost invariably either a state or a municipal monopoly 
necessarily places them upon an entirely different 
footing from the British pawnshop, but, compared 
with the English system, the foreign is very elabor- 
ate and rather cumbersome. Moreover, in addition to being 
slow in its operation, it is, generally speaking, based upon the 
supposition that the borrower carries in his pockets “ papers ” 
testifying to his identity. On the other hand, it is argued that the 
English borrower of more than £2 is at the mercy of the pawn- 
broker in the matter of interest, that sum being the highest for 
which a legal limit of interest is fixed. The rate of interest upon 
a “ special contract ” may be, and often is, high. For the matter 
of that, indeed, this system of obtaining loans is always expensive, 
either in actual interest or in collateral disadvantages, whether 
the lender be a pawnbroker intent upon profit, or the official 
of a mont de pi6t6. In Paris the rate charged is 7 %, and tiven 
then the business is conducted at a loss except in regard to long 
and valuable pledges. Some of the French provincial rates 
are as high as 12 %, but in almost every case they are le.s.s than 
they were prior to the legislation of 1851 and 1852. The French 
establishments can only be created by decree of the president 
of the Republic, with the consent of the local conseil communal. 
In Paris the prefect of the Seine presides over the business; in 
the provinces the mayor is the president. The administrative 
council is drawn wie-third each from the conseil communal, 
the governors of charitable societies, and the townspeople. 

A large proportion of the capital required for conducting the 
institutions bias to fee raised by loan, while some part of the 
property they possess is the product of gifts and legacies. The 
I»ofit6 of the Paris mont de pi6t6 are paid over to the “ Assistance 
Pabliqu*,” the comprehensive term used by France to indicate 
the body of charitable foundations. Originally this -was the 
rule throughout France, but now many of them are entirely 
independent of th6 charitable inistitutions. Counting the head 
office; the Iwanchcs and the auxiliary Shops, the Paris’ estdblish** 
ment has itsi doors open in some fifty or sixty districts ; tblit the 
Volume of itB annual burinesk !is infinitely smaileit than-' that 
transaouid by the London j;>«twiibrokers,- Th6i amounp td be 
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rfdTftnced by a municipal pawnshop is fixed by an official called 
the tommissaire priseutf who is compelled to load the scales 
aijainst <iib borrower, since, should the pledge remain unredeemed 
and be sold for less than' was lent upon it, he has to make good 
the difference. This official is paid at the rate of J % upon 
loans and renewals, and 3 % on the amount obtained by the 
sales of forfeited pledges. TTiis is obviously the weakest port 
of the French sy.stem. The Paris mont de pi^t6 undertakes 
to lend four-fifths of the intrinsic value of articles made from the 
precious metals, and two-thirds of that of other articles. The 
maximum and minimum that may be advanced are also fixed. 
The latter varies in different parts of the country from one to 
three francs, and the former from a very small sum to the 10,000 
francs which is the rule in Paris. Loans are granted for twelve 
months with right of renewal, and unredeemed pledges may 
then be sold by auction, but the proceeds may be claimed by 
the borrower at any time within three years. Fledges may be 
redeemed by instalments. 

Somewhere between forty and fifty French towns possess muni- 
cipal pawnshops, a few of which, like those of Grenoble and Mont- 
pellier, having been endowed, charge no interest. ^Elsewhere the 
rate varies from nil in some towns, for very snudl pledges, to 10 %. 
The constant tendency tliroughout France lias been to reduce the 
mtc. The great establishment in Paris obtains jiart of its working 
capital— reserves and similus forming the balance — by borrowing 
money at a rate varying from 2 to 3 % according to the length of 
time for which the loan is made. Under a law passed in 1891 the 
raris mont de pi6t6 makes advances upon securities at f> %. plus 
a duty of 5 centimes upon every hundred francs. The maximum 
that can be lent in this way is /20. Up to 80 % is lent on the face 
value of government stock and on its own bonds, and 75 % upon 
other securities; but 60 % only may be advanced on railway shares. 
These advances arc made for six months. Persons wishing to 
borrow a larger sum than sixteen francs from the Paris mont de 
pi 4 t 6 ,have to produce their papers of identity. In every case 
a numbered metal check is given to the customer, and a duplicate 
is attached to the article itself. The appraising clerks decide upon 
the sum that can be lent, and the amount is called out with the 
number. If the borrower is dissatisfied he can take away his 
property, but if he accepts the offer he has to give full particulars 
of his name, address and occupation. The experts calculate tliat 
every transaction involving les-s than twenty-two francs results 
in a loss to the Paris mont de pi6t6, while it is only those exceeding 
eighty-five francs which can be counted upon to be invariably 
profitable. The average loan is under thirty francs. 

The borrowing of money on the security of goods deposited 
has been the subject of minute regulations in the Low Countries 
from an early date. So far back as the year 1600 
the " archdukes ” Albert and Isabella, governors 
' of the Spani.sh Netherlands under Philip III., 
reduced the lawful rate of interest from 32 J to 2i| %; but 
since extortion continued they introduced the mont dc pidtd 
in 1618, and, as we have already seen, in the course of a 
dozen years the institution was established in all the populous 
Belgian towns, with one or two exceptions. The interest 
chargeable to borrowers was fixed originally at 15 %, but was 
shortly afterwards reduced, to be again increased to nearly the 
old level. Meanwhile various towns possessed charitable funds 
for gratuitous loans, apart from the official institutions. Shortly 
after the mont de piit<5 was introduced in the Spanish provinces, 
the prince-bishop of Li^ge (Ferdinand of Bavaria) followed 
the example set by the archdukes. He ordained that the net 
profit.s were to accumulate, and the interest upon the fund to 
be u.sed in reduction of the charges. The original rate was 15 %, 
when the Lombard money-lenders had been charging 43; but 
the prince-bishop’s monts de pi6t^ were so successful that for 
many years their rate of interest did not exceed 5 % — it was, 
indeed, not until 1788 that it was increased by one-half. 'ITiese 
flourishing institutions, along with those in Belgium proper, 
were ruined by the French Revolution. They were, however, 
re-astablished under French dominion, and for many years the 
laws governing them were constantly altered by the French, 
Dutch and Belgian governments in turn. The whole subject 
Is now regulated by a law of 1848, supplemented by a new 
c/institution for the Brussels mont d^piit^ dating from 1891. 

The working capital of these official pawnsliops i.s furnished by 
ch.aritablo institutions or the municipalities, but the Brussels one 


possesses a o^ain cipltsl of ita own iri aifiditibn/ . T||»iiata'ol 
loterwt chafgedi in various parts of ,the country > varies uom 4. to 
16 %, but m Brussels it is usually les.s than half .the 
The management is very similar, to that of the Fteflch monb de 
pi 6 t 4 . but the' arrangements ar* mtich more favourable 4Ue 
bonower. The ordinary limit of loans is ^[120. Inii/Antwato 
thereisan " anonymous " pawnshop, where the customer need not 

g 've his name or any other particulars. In Holland privatavpawn- 
okers flourish side by side with the municipal Bankea -van 
Leening," nor are there any limitations upon the interest that 
may be charged. The rules of the official institutions are • very 
similar to those of the monts de piit6 in the Latin . countries, and 
unredeemed pledges arc sold publicly fifteen months alter being 
pawned. A large proportion of the advances are made upon gold 
and diamonds; workmen's tools are not taken in pledge, and the 
amount lent varies from 8d. upwards. On conduion of finding 
such sum of money as may be required for working capital over 
and above loans from public institutions, and the " caution money " 
deposited by the city officials, the municipality receives the profits. 

Pawnbroking in Germany is conducted at once by the slate, 
by the municipalities, and by private enterprise; but of all these 
institutions the state loan office in Berlin is the most 
interesting. It dates from 1834, and the working 
capital wais found, and still continues to be in part 
provided, by the Prussian State Bonk. The profits are in 
vested, and the interest devoted to charitable purposes. The 
maximum and minimum rates of interest are fixed, but the 
rate varies, and often stands at about 12 %. Two-thirds of 
the estimated value is the usual extent of a loan; four-fifths 
is advanced on silver, and five-sixths on fine gold. State and 
municipal bonds may be pledged up to a maximum of £150, 
the advance being 80 % of the vdue, and a fixed interest of 
6 % is charged upon these securities. The values are fixed by 
professional valuers, who are liable to make good any loss that 
may result from over-estimation. The bulk of the loans are 
under £s, and the state office is used less by the poor than by the 
, middle, classes. Loans run for six months, but a further six 
months’ grace is allowed for redemption before the article pledged 
can sold by auction. The net annual profit usually amounts 
to little more than i upon the capital employed. The pawn- 
broking laws of Austria-Hungary are very similar to those which 
prevail in England. Free trade exists, and the private trader, 
who does most of the business, has to obtain a government 
concession and deposit caution-money varying in amount from 
£80 to £800, according to the size of the town. He has, how- 
ever, to compete with the monts de pifit6 or Versatzaemter, 
which are sometimes municipal and sometimes state institutions. 
The chief of these is the imperial pawn office of Vienna, which 1 
was founded with charitable objects by the emperor Joseph I. 
in 1707, and one-half of the annual surplus has still to be paid 
over to the Vienna poor fund. Here, as in Berlin, the profits 
are relatively small. Interest is chared at the uniform' rate 
of ro %, which is calculated in fori -lightly periods, however 
speedily redemption may follow upon pawning. For small 
loans varying from two to three kronen, 5 % only is charged. 
The Hungarian state and municipal institutions appear, on the 
whole, to compete somewhat more successfully with the private 
firms than is the case in Vienna. 

In Italy, the “ country of origin ” of the mont de pi6t6, the 
institution still flourishes. It is, as a rule, managed by a com- 
mittee or commission, and the regulation^ follow . 

pretty closely the lines of the one in Rome, which 
never lends less than rod, or more than £40. Four-fifths of the 
value is lent upon gold, silver and jewels, and two-thirds upon 
other articles. The interest, which is reckoned monthly, varies 
with the amount of the loan from 5 to 71 %, but no interest is 
chargeable upon loans up to 5 lire. A loan runs for six monthus, 
and may be renewed for similar periods up to a maximum of 
five years. If the renewal does not take place within a fortnight 
of the expiration of the ticket, the pledge is sold, any surplus 
there may be being paid to the pawner. When more than 
lo lire is lent there is a charge of 1 % for the ticket. Agencies 
of the mont de pi6t6 are scattered about Rome, and carry on 
thrir business under the same rules as the central office, with 
the disadvantage to the borrower that he has to pay an "agent's 
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fee of which is dedncted frtim the kian^ Private pawn^ 
shops «Hso exist in Italy, under police authority j but they charge 
vere'iui^ipWest., '■ 

The monts de pi£t 4 in Spain have for a generation past been 
insepavtibiy connected with tlie savings bonks. We have already 

md institution owes its origin in that country 

charitable exertions of a priest who charged 
no interest, and the system grew until an 1840, a 
century after his death, the mont de piete began to receive the 
sums deposited in the savings bank, which had just been estab- 
lished, for which it paid 5 % interest. In 1869 the two institu- 
tions were unkod. This officiaJ pawnshop charges 6 % upon 
advances which run for periods varying from four to tw^e 
months, according to the nature of the article pledged, and a 
further month's grace is allowed before the pledges are s' 61 d by 
auction. Private pawnbrokers arc also very numerous, c.spe- 
cially in Madrid; but their usual charges amount to about (lo % 
per annum. They appear, however,, to derive advantage from 
making larger advances than their otlkial rivals, and ieom doing 
busmess during more convenient hours. In Porti^al the monte 
pio is an amalgamation of bank, benefit society and pawnshop. 
Its business consists chiefly in lending money upon marketable 
securities, but it also mal^s advances upon plate, jewelry and 
pracioue stones, and it employs ofTiciaUy licensed; vahvers. The 
rate of interest varies with the bank rate, whicli it slightly 
exceeds, and the amount advanced upon each article is about 
tlirce^foiuths of its certified value. There is in Portugal a 
second class of loan cstabhshment answering eixactly to the 
English pawnshop. The pawnbroker is compelled U) deposit 
a sum, in acceptable securities, equal to tlie capital he proposes 
to embark, and the register of his transactions must be sub- 
mitted quarterly to the chief of the police, for examination. 
As regards small transactions, Uiere .appears to he no legal 
limit to tlK rate >of interest. The sale of unredeemed pledges 
is governed by the law affecting the “ monte pio gcral.” 

In Russia the state maintains two imwnbroking establish- 
ments, one at St Petersburg and the other at Moscow, but 
Runaim articles of goki and silver, precious stones 

and ingdits of the precious metals arc accepted by 
thcan* Advances are made upon such securitie.s at 6 % per 
anninn, and the amounts of tlie loans are officially limited. 
Loanis ran for twelve months,, with a month’s grace before 
unredeoned pledges are put up to auction, lihe bulk of tliis 
class of busdness in Russia is, however, conducted by private 
companies, which advance money upon all descriptions of 
movable property except stocks and shares. The interest 
charged is not allowed to exceed i % per month, hut there is 
an additional diarge of ^ % per month for “ insurance and 
safet keeping.” The loan runs for a >iear, witlr two months’ 
grace ior nsdemption before sale. There ace. also a certain 
number, of pawnshops conducted by individuals, who find it 
very difficult to compete with- the companies. These shops can 
only be opened by a police permit, whith runs for five years, and 
seourity, vailing from £io»-to ^^700, has to be deposited; 2 % 
per month is the limit of inteazest fixed, and two months^ 
grace is allowed for redemption after the period for which an 
article is pledged. 

Pawnbroking in Denmark dates from 1753, when the Royal 
Naval Hospital was granted the monopoly of advancing 
money on pledges and of charging higher interest 
permitted. TIte duration of a loan 
IB three months, renewals being allowed. The ok! 
law wa& exteniikd in 1867, and now all pawnbrokers have to 
Mioensed by the municipalities and to pay a small annual 
licentie lee. 'Ibe rate of interest varies from 6 to 1 2 % accor<ling 
to -Ihc asnourft of the loan, which mast not be less than 7d., 
and, unredeemed pledges must, be sold by auction. In Sweden 
thefe are no special statues .aficcilrtg pawnbroking, with the 
cxc^km of a proclamation by the gf>vernor of Stockbolra pro- 
Ikbkmg the lending of money upon article.s which may be sus- 
pcctf?d of having been stolen. Individu.iis still carry on the 
busHKiftS on a.small scale, but the bulk of a is now conducted by 


companies, which give general satisfaction. Por many yaars 
there was in . Stockhohn a municipal establishment outing 
10 % for loans paid out of the city funds. The cost of adminis- 
tration was, however, so great that there was an annual loss 
upon its working, and the opportunity was taken to abolish 
it when, in x88o, a private company was formed called the 
“ Pant Aktie Bank,” to lend money on furniture and wearing 
apparel at the rate of 3 ore per krone a month, and 2 ore per 
krone a montli on gold, silver and other valuables : a krone, 
which equals is. x|d.., contains xoo ore. Some years later an 
Opposition was started which charged only half these rates, 
with tlxe result that the original enterprise reduced its interest 
to the same kvel, tiharging, however, 2 ore per krone per mensem 
for bulky articles— a figure which is now usual for pledges of 
that description. The money is lent for three montIts, and at 
the end of five montixs the pledge, if unredeemed, is sold by 
auction under very carefully pre.scribed conditions. In Norway 
a police licence is required for lending money on pawn where 
the amount advanced does not exceed £4, los. Beyond that 
sum no licence is necessary, but the interest charged must not 
exceed such a rate as d\e king may decide. 

Tine fate of pawnbroking in Switeerland appears to be not 
very dissimilar from Uiat of the Jew who is fabled to have 
once started in busmess at Aberdeen. Nevertheless ^ a 
the cantons of Bern and Zurich have elaborate*’’' ” “ ’ 
law.s for the regulation of the bu.siness. In Zurich the 
broker must be licensed by the cantonal government, and 
the permit can be refused only when the applicant is “ known 
to be a person undeserv’ing of confidence.’' R^ular books 
have to be kept, which must be at all times open to the inspection 
of the police, and not more than 1 % interest per month must 
be charged. A loan runs for six months, and unredeemed 
pledge.^ may be sold by auction a month after the expiration of 
the fixed period, and then the sale must take place in the parish 
in wliich the article was pledged. No more than two persons 
at a time have ever been licensed under this law, the business 
being unprofitable o\ving to the low rate of interest. In the 
canton of Bern there were once two jxiwnbrokers. One died 
and tlie other put up his .shutters. The Zurich cantonal bank, 
however, conducts a pawnbroking department, which lends 
nothing under 4s, or over £40 w’ithout the special sanction of the 
bank commission. Loans must not exceed two-thirds of the trade 
value of the pledge, but 80 % may be lent upon the intrinsic 
value of gold and silver articles. 'I'hc establishment makes 
practically no profit. The Swiss disinclination to go to the 
pawnshop is, perluips, accounted for in some measure by the 
growing number of dealers in second-hand articles, to whom 
persons in want of ready money sell outright such things as 
are usually pledged, in the hope of subsequently buying them 
back. Since, however, the dealer is at liberty to ask his own 
price for rq>urchasi;, the expectation is often illusory, and can 
usually be fulfilled only upon ruinous terms. (j. P.-B.) 

PAWNEE (perhaps from the native word for “horn,” in allusion 
to their scalping lock, which was ” dressed ” so as to stand 
.straight up), a tribe of Nurth-American Indians of Caddoan 
stock. They formerly lived on tlie Platte River in Nebraska. 
They call themselves Shihijisihihs (“men of men”). 'I hey 
were a brave, war-loving tribe, whose hi.stoiy was one of continual 
strife with their neighbours. In 1823 their village was burned 
by the Delawares, and in 1838 the tribe suffered severely from 
small-pox, the death-roll being, it is said, 2000. By treaty in 
1833 they had ceded their territory south of the Platte, and in 
1858 they surrendered all their remaining land except a strip 
on the Loup River. Here they lived till 1874, when they moved 
to a reservation in Indian Territory (now Oklahoma), where they 
now are. 

PAWTUCKET, a city of Providence county, Rhode Island, 
U.S.A., on the Blackstone River (known below the Pawtucket 
Fall.s here as the Pawtucket or Scckonk River), 4 m. N. of 
Providence, and near the city of Central Kails. Pop. (1905, 
state census), 43,381, of wfiom 145369 were foreign-born, includ- 
ing 4273 English, 3484 Irish; 2706 French Canadians, and 1198 
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Scsl|chi; (i9io)i 5X4641. fVnrbK^et is ser^. ilo^ the tISem YtiA, 
New Havea & Hartford isaflroad; etidcthe river is nairigahlo 
below The city lies on both sides of the river and itd 

bmdtarea Jri 2906 wM.nearly m. The .east bank of the river 
vises 4|uite.ahi^tly ft., but bock of this iliie surfeoe iq 
level or only slightly unc^lati^. On the west side the surface 
is more diversified. The Blackstone £iver faiere makes a 
pictuiresque plunge of nearly 50 ft. (Paivtucket Falls) over an 
irregular mass of rocks, providing a good water<power. The 
most attractive public building is the Sajyles Memorial Kbrary, 
erected (i899;-i9Da) by Frederick Qvk Sayles (jfl;35-r9Q2) in 
memory of his wife. The city has a park of x8x acres in the 
east end, a park of 55 acres on the west side, three sfoaU parks 
near the business centre, a soldiers’ monument, a home for the 
aged, an emergency hospital, and a state armoury. Manu- 
facturing is the principal industry, and the value of the factory 
products inoaeased from $19,271,583 in 1900 to $25,846,899 
in 1905, or 34*1 %. More than one-half the value for 1905 
was represented by textiles. Other important manufactures 
in X905 were foundiy and machine-shop products, packed meats, 
and electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies. The commerce 
of the city has been much increased by the deepening and 
widening of the channel of the Pawtucket River by the United 
States government. In 1867 the river could not be navigated 
at low water by boats drawing more than 5 ft. of water, but 
by March 1905 the government had constructed a channel 
100 ft. wide and 12 ft. deep at low water, and Congress ^d 
passed on act for increasing the depth to 16 ft.; in 1907 the 
Federal Congress and the general assembly of the state made 
appropriations to complete the work. 

That portion of Pawtucket which lies east of the river was 
originally a part of the township of Rehoboth, Massachusetts, 
butin 1813 the township of Seekonk was set apart from Rehoboth, 
in X828 the township of Pawtucket was set apart from Seekonk, 
and in 1 863 almost all of the Mas.sachusetts township of Pawtucket 
was transferred to Rhode Island. The portion west of the river 
was taken from the township of North Frovidenoe and annexe! 
to the township of Pawtucket in 1874, and in 1885 Pawtucket 
was chartered as a city. The first settlement within the present 
city limits was made about 1670 on the west side by Joseph jenks 
(r. a manufacturer of domestic iron i^lements. 

His manufactory was destroyed during King Philip’s War, 
but he rebuilt it, and until a century later the industries on 
the west side were managed largely by his family. In 1790 
Samuel Slater reproduced here the Arkwright machinery for 
the manufacture of cotton goods; this was the first manufactory 
of the kind that had any considerable success in the United 
Staites, and his old mill is still standing in Mill Street. 

See R. Gneve, An FUnatraled HitMuy of P^mlwket, Cmhnl Fails, 
and Yiciniiy (Fawtuoket, 1897). 

PAX^Lat.for “peace ”), the nAine given in .ecclesiastical usage 
So A small panel or tablet decorated usually with a representa- 
tVm of the Crucifixion, which in the Roman ritual was kissed 
atyie eucharistic service by the celtebratittg priest, then by 
the Mher priests and deacons, and then by the congregation. 
The ''Pax ” is also known ly the nahies osoAaterism, iaimla 
pads ^ paX'bred (i.e. “ pax-board The use of the “ pax ” 
dates fiV the 13th century, and it is said to have been first 
introduc^Cym England in 1250 by Archtashop Walter of York. 
It took the^ace of the actual “ kiss of peace ” (asMium sawtum, 
or oscuLum iSas) which was in the Roman Mass given by 
biri>op to fh^iests, and took place after the consecratioit 
and Isefore cort^jmnion. In the Grtek <hurch the kiss 
d<nrcurfi.6«) takes We at the beginning of the service, and now 
consists in the coating priest kissing the oblation and the 
deacon kissing his ^ (ge® F. E. Brightraan, Liturgies Eastern 
and Western, to disputes over questions of 

precedence the kissing the pax at the service of the Mass 
was given up. It is stWg^^] ^t. times of pra}^ by religious 
communities or societies the Kth and i6th centuries 
much artistic skill was lkirf,ed on ■'the pax, and beautiful 
examples of enamelled paxeai^th chased gold and silver frames' 


an in the- Britirii Museum^ ffhongh the lO^tidSrion.iBdiioge 
usually represented, other religious subfeots^ such as the IVlnsiD 
and C^ild, the Annundatkin, dhe figum of saxetB.;«nd 

the hksi, .ace found. In the “ Inveotarie of the .Slate, lemsUs 
. . . and other Omainents appcrtayning to the Cathedodl 
Chunhe of Sayncte Paule in London;” 155a, we.find two paaea 
mentioned; one ” with the ymage of the Oiioifix and Jdarie 
and John all gyltc with the Sonn alsoe and the Mome,. the 
baeksyde whereof is cjymosin vchnett,” and another “■with 
the ymage of our Ladie sett ;aboughte with x greate stones the 
baeksyde whereof is grene vohrett ” {Hitrmgia tendacana, pt. i., 
1902). 

PAXK) (.Paxos], one of the Ionian Islands about 8 ra. 
S. of the southern extremity of Corfu, is a hilly mass of Jimestone 
5 m. long by 2 broad, and not more than 600. ft. high. IV)p. 
about 5000. Though h has only a single stream andaifew springs, 
and the inhabitants were often obliged, before the Russians 
and English provided them with cisterns, to bring water from 
the mamland,Paxo is well clothed with olives, which produce oil 
of the very highest quality. Gaion (or, less oorrectiy, Gaia), the 
principal villa^, lies on the east coast, and has a sm^ hulmr. 
Towards the centre,on an eminenoe,standsP(^andi,^ residence 
of the bishop of P^o, and throughout the island are scattered 
a large mimber of churches, whose belfries add greatly to the 
picturesquencss of the views. On the west and aouth-west 
coasts are some tenoarkable caveorns, of which an account will be 
found in Davy’s Iordan Islands, i. 66-71. Ancient writers — 
Polybius, PKny, &c.— do not mention Faxes by ksc^, but af^ly 
the plur^ form Paxi (ila^oi) to Paxos and the smaller island 
which is now known as Antipaxo (the Propaxos of the ArUomm 
Itinerary). Paxos is the scene of the curious -legend, recorded 
in Plutarch’s De defectu araculorum, of the cry ” Pan is dead ” 
(see Pan). 

PAXTON, SIB JOSEPH (1801-1865), Enj^ish architect and 
ornamental gardener, was bom of bumble parents at Milton 
Bryant, near Woburn, Bedfordshire, on tAe 3rd of August 1801, 
and was educated at the grammar school of ^at town. Having 
served his apprenticeship as gardener iinom the age ol fifteen, 
and himself constructed a large lake when gardener to Battlesden 
m *821, he was in 1823 employed in the arboretum at Chiswick, 
the seat of the duke of Devonshire, and eventually became 
superintendent of the duke’s gardens and grounds at Chatsworth, 
and manager of ^is Derbyshire estates. In 1836 he began to 
erect a grand conservatory 300 ft. in length, which was finiriied 
in 1840, and formed the model for the Great Exhibition building 
of 1851. In this year Paxton received the honour of knighthood. 
Perhaps his most interesting deriga was that for the mansion 
of Baron James de Rothschild at FerriAres in France, but li|r 
designed many other important buildings. His vcrsatiliiy 
was shown in his organization of the Army Works Cq^s 
which served in the Crimea, his exceHem capacity as a n^ of 
business in railway managemont, and his enterprisH^ 
ments in floriculture. In 1654 he was chosen M.P. for Co^otry, 
which he -continued to represent in the Liberal intere^ till his 
death at Sydenham -on the 8th of June 18^. P#ton was. 
elected in 1836 ,a fellow of, the Horticulture ^oci^ In the 
foliowing year he married Sawh Bown. In 1833 ire becasne a 
fellow of theLinnean Society, and in 1844 be was gMe a knight 
of the order of St Vladiirar by the emperor of Rd^sia. 

He -was the author of several contributions Jn the literature 
of horticulture, inchidiing a Pvachcal Treatise cmihe CuUuse of the 
DahHa <18349, and a Pacintt Botardeal Victioi^y (ist ed., 1840). 
He. also edited the Cottage Calendar, the Horfultural Register and 
the Botaniced Magadne. / 

PAYMASTER-OEMBRAL, in Engiond^a public officer and 
a member of the ministry for the timyroeing. Ihe office was, 
by statutes passed in 1835 and 184^ consoli^tcd witli other 
offices through which moneys voto^by parliaiiicnt ptcrc |»e- 
vionslY paid. The paymaster-gcBeral is appointed by sign 
manufd warrant, he is unpaid, and dKs not require tooffer hiaunlf 
for re-«lcctnon on acceptance of ogice. The momy4i$pirepriated 
by partiament for die various ^vioes of the foualvy as.pbccd 
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by order of the Treasury to the account of the paymaster- 
general, and a communication to that effect m^e to the 
comptroller and auditor-general. The paymaster-general then 
make!' all payments required by the various departments in 
accordance with the parliamentary vote. The duties of the 
office are carried out by a permanent staff, headed by an 
assistant paymaster-general, acting on powers granted by the 
paymaster-general. 

PAYMENT (Fr, paiement, from payer ^ to payj Lat. paeare, 
to appease, pax, peace), ^e performance of an obligation, 
the discharge of a sum due in money or the equivalent of money. 
In law, in order that payment may extinguish the obligation 
it is necessary that it should be made at a proper time and place, 
in a proper manner, and by and to a proper person. If the 
sum due be not paid at the appointed time, the creditor is 
entitled to sue the debtor at once, in spite of the readiness of 
the latter to pay at a later date, subject, in the case of bills and 
notes, to the allowance of days of grace. In the common case 
of sale of goods for ready money, a right to the goods vests at 
once upon sale in the purchaser, a right to the price in the seller; 
but the seller need not part with the goods till payment of the price. 

Payment may be made at any time of the day upon which 
it falls due, except in the case of mercantile contracts, where 
the creditor is not bound to wait for payment beyond the usual 
hours of mercantile business. If no place be fixed for payment, 
the debtor is bound to find, or to use reasonable means to find, 
the creditor, unless the latter be abroad. Payment must be 
made in money which is a legal tender (see below), unless the 
creditor waive his right to payment in money by accepting some 
other mode of payment, as a negotiable instrument or a transfer 
of credit. If the payment be by negotiable instrument, the 
instrument may opera/te either as an absolute or as a conditional 
discharge. In the ordinary case of payment by cheque the 
creditor accepts the cheque conditionally upon its being 
honoured; if it be dishonoured, he is remitted to his original 
rights. If payment be made through the post, in a letter 
properly directed, and it be lost, the debt is discharged if there 
was a direction so to transmit the money. The creditor has a 
right to payment in full, and is not bound to accept part payment 
unless by .special agreement. Part payment is sufficient to take 
the debt out of the Statute of Limitation. It is a technical 
nile of English law that payment of a smaller sum, even though 
act'epted by' the creditor in full satisfaction, no defence to a 
subsequent action for the debt. The reason of this rule seems 
to be that there is no consideration for the creditor foregoing 
his right to full payment. In order that payment of a smaller 
sum may satisfy the debt, it must be made by a person other 
than the person originally liable, or at an earlier date, or at 
a:nother place, or in another manner than the date, place, or 
manner contracted for. TIius a bill or note may be satisfied 
by money to a less amount, or a money debt by a bill or note 
to a l^ss amount; a debt of £100 cannot be discharged by pay- 
ment cf £<)o (unless the creditor execute a release under seal), 
though It may be discharged by payment of £10 before tlie day 
appoints, or by a bill for £10. Payment must in general be 
made by the debtor or his agent, or by a stranger to the contract 
with the asstnt of the debtor. If payment be made by a stranger 
without the assent of the debtor, it seems uncertain how far 
English law re^rds such payment as a satisfaction of the debt. 
If the debtor ratify the payment, it then undoubtedly becomes 
a satisfaction. Payment must be made to the creditor or his 
agent. A bona fde payment to an apparent agent may be 
good, though he has in fact no authority to receive it. Such ; 
payment will usually be good where the authority of the agent 
has been countermanded without notice to the debtor. The | 
fact of payment may bt presumed, as from lapse of time. Thus 
payment of a testator’s debts is generally presumed after twenty 
years. A written receipt « only presumptive and not conclusive 
evidence of payment. By the Stamp Act 1891 a duty of one 
penny is imposed upon a receipt for or upon the payment of 
money amounting to £2 or upwards, and also a fine of £10 
upon any person who, in any case where a receipt would be 


liable to duty,- refuses to give a receipt duly stamped. If pay- 
ment be made under a mistake of fact, it may be recoWed, 
but it is otherwise if it be made under a mistake of law, for it is 
a maxim of law that ignorantia legis neminem aoeusat. Money 
paid under compulsion of law, even though not due, cannot 
generally be recovered where there has been no fraud or extor- 
tion. For appropriation of payments see Appropriation. 

Payinent Into and Out of Court. — ^Money is generally mid into 
court to abide the result of pending litigation, as where litigation 
lias already begun, as security for costs or as a defence or partial 
defence to a claim. Payment into court does not necessarily 
(except in actions for libel and slander) operate as an admission 
of liability. Payment into court is regulated by the PtUas of ih« 
Supreme Court, O. xxii. The fact that money has been paid into 
court may not be mentioned to a jury. Money may sometimes 
be {laid into court where no litigation is pending, as in the case of 
trustees. Payment of money out of court is obtained by the order 
oi the court upon petition or summons or otherwise, or simply on 
the request or the written authority of the person entitled to it. 

Payment of Wages. — The payment of wages to labourers and 
workmen otherwi.se than in coin is prohibited. See Lauour 
Legislation: Truck. Domestic or agricultural servants are ex- 
cepted. Payment of wages in public-houses (except in the case of 
domestic servants) is illegal. 

Tender. — ^This is payment duly proffered to a creditor, but ren- 
dered abortive by the act of the creditor. In order that a tender 
may be good in law it must as a rule be made under circumstances 
wmch would make it a good payment if accepted. The money 
tendered must be a legal tender, unless the creditor waive his right 
to a legal tender, as where he objects to the amount and not the 
mode of tender. Bank of England notes are legal tender for any 
sum above ^5, except by the Ixink itself. Gold is legal tender to 
any amount, silver up to 40s., bronze up to is. (Coinage Act 1870). 
Any gold coinage, whether British, colonial or foreign, may be 
made legal tender by proclamation. The effect of tender is not 
to discharge the debt, but to enable the debtor, when sued for the 
debt, to pay the money into court and to get judgment for the 
costs of Im defence. 

Scotland. — The law of Scotland as to payment agrees in most 
points with that of England. Where a debt is constituted by writ 
payment cannot be proved by witnesses: where it is not consti- 
tuted by ivrit, payment to the amount of £ioo Scots may be proved 
by witnesses; beyond that amount it can only be proved by writ 
or oath of party. The term tender seems to be strictly applied 
only to a jumcial offer of a- sum for damages and expenses made by 
the defender during litigation, not to an offer made by the debtor 
before litigation. Bank of England notes arc not a legal tender 
in Scotland or in Ireland. 

United States. — In the United States the law as a rule does not 
materially differ from English law. In some states, however, 
money may be recovered, even when it has been paid under a mis- 
take of law. The question of legal tender has been an important 
one. In i 8C>2 and 1863 Congress passed acts making treasury notes 
legal tender (see Greenbacks). After much litigation, the Supreme 
Court of tlie United States decided in 1871 {Knox v. Lee) in favour 
of the constitutionality of these acts, both as to contracts made 
before and after they were passed. These notes are legal tender 
for all purposes except duties on imports and interest on the public 
debt. All gold coins and standard silver dollars are legal tender to 
any amount. Silver coins below the denomination of a dollar are 
legal tender up to fio, and cent and 5-cent pieces legal tender 
to an amount not exceeding 25 cents. It falls exclusively within 
the jurisdiction of Congress to declare paper or copper money 
a legal tender. By the constitution of the United States, “ n>» 
sts^te shall . . . make anything but gold and silver coin a 
tender in payment of debts * (art. i. § 10). (T. A. IJ 

PAYMENT OF MEMBERS. From time to time proposals 
have been made to reintroduce in tlw English parliamentary 
system a practice which is almost universally adopted in other 
countries, that of paying a state salary to members of the 
l^islative body. In the earlier history of the English parlia- 
ment the payment of commoners or representa^ves of the 
people was for long the practice. They had first twiCn summoned 
to the great council of the realm in 1265 in the rei^n of Henry III. 
The shires and boroughs they represented Paid them for 
their services, and reimbursed the expenses ^ey were put to 
in journeying to and from the place of meting. In 1322, by 
a statute of Edward II., the salary of a k^ght was fixed at 4s. 
a day, and that of a citizen or burghci^t 2s. a day. These 
payments could be enforced by writs is^d after the dissolution 
of each parliament, and there are instances of the issue 

of such writs down to tile reign of VIII.; while tlie last 

■ known instance is that of one ThonW^ii^gj who in x68i obtained 
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a writ for his salary against the corporation of Harwich. , The 
practice of the payment of members of parliament gradually 
fell into desuetude, and in the second parliament of Charles II. 
strong disapproval was expressed of the practice. Its gradual 
abandonment was due first to the difficulty of securing repre- 
sentatives in the early parliaments. Men of business were 
unwilling to detach themselves from their affairs, as travel 
was slow and dangerous; in addition to the perils of the journey 
there was the almost certain knowledge that a safe return from 
parliament would be ibllowed by the ill will of the member’s 
neighbours, for every lieeting of parliament was but a device 
on the part of the sovereign for inflicting some new form of 
taxation, and a refusal yj vote such taxation was but to incur 
the royal displeasure. The towns themselves were equally 
disinclined to bear the fcjirden of their member’s maintenance, 
and some even went so hr as to obtain their disfranchisement* 
In the second place, th^ growing influence of parliament in 
the 1 6th century brougli| about a revulsion of feeling as to 
parliamentary services, j^id the increase in the number of 
candidates led first to bqfgaining on their part in the shape 
of undertaking to accept! reduced wages and expenses, and, 
finally, to forgo all. A ftep furtlrer was reached when die 
constituency bargained as 'to what it should receive from its 
representative, resulting in, wholesale bribery, which required 
legislation to end it (see CosauPT Practices). 

In England, the House cl Commons has on various occa- 
sions carried resolutions in fa^ur of the principle, more especially 
on the 24th of March 1893 (oy 276 votes to 229), and on the 
22nd of March 1895 (by 17610 158). On these occasions the 
resolutions simply specified a| “adequate allowance”; but on 
the 7th of March 1906 a resolution was carried (by 348 votes to 
1 10) in favour of an allowance Vat the rate of £300 per annum.” 

Appended are the salaries \paid to legislators in various 
countries in 1910. \ 

British Colonies 

South Africa. — Before the South Africa Act 1909, which 
brought about the union of Cape Colony, Natal, Orange River 
Colony and the Transvaal, each colony had its own legislature. 
For purposes of comparison, the salaries which were paid to the 
members of these state legislatures are given below. The act 
of 1^9 reduced the colonies tc the position of dependent 
provinces, entrusted only with loca! administration by means of 
provincial councils. The act of 1909 (§ 76) enacts that the 
members of provincial councils shal^ receive such allowances as 
shall be determined by the govern oi-general in council. Mem- 
bers of the new South African legis^ture receive £400 a year, 
subject to a deduction of £3 a day for each day’s non-attendance. 

Cape Colony. — ^Members of either hosse were paid 21s. a day, 
and those residing more than 15 m. from Cape Town an addition^ 
156. a day, for a period not exceeding povdays. 

Natal. Members of the legislature were not paid, but those 
residing more than 2 m. from the seat of government received a 
travelling allowance ot a, day during the session. 

Orange River Colony. — At the end of the session each member 
received ;^i5o, and an additional for each day of actual attendance, 
but not more than £ioo in all. 

Transvaal Colony. — As in the Orange River Colony. 

Canada. — Federal government. Members of both houses are 
paid $2500 per session, but subject to a deduction of $15 a day 
for each day of non-attcndance. 

Ontario. — Members of the Legislative Assembly are paid mileage 
and an allowance of $6 a day for 30 days, with a maximum of $1000, 

Quebec.^ — Members of the Legislative Assembly are paid |6 a 
day during the session. * 

Nova icotia. — ^Members are paid an indemnity of $500 for the 
session. 

New Brunswick. — Members of the Legislative Assembly receive 
$500 pa session and travelling expenses. 

Manitoba. — Members of the Legislative Assembly receive Ixooe 
per session and travelling expenses. 

British Columbia. — ^Members of the Legislative Assembly receiyt 
$1200 per session and travelling expenses. 

Prince Edward Island. — ^Members of the Legislative Assembly 


' Quebec and Nova Scotia have each two chambers. The other 
Sauadian provinces have only one chamber. 
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receive $160 per annum and travelling eipeiises, with an additional 
$12 for postage. 

Australian Comnumwealth . — ^Members of parliament receive 
£600 per annum. 

New South Wales. — Members of the Legislative Assembly receive 
£y>o per annum, and free travel over all government railways and 
^amwasrs. They are also given official stamped envelopes for their 
postage purposes. 

Victoria. — Members of the Legislative Assembly receive £300 per 
annum and free passes over all railways. 

Queensland.— Mtaxhera of the Legislative Assembly receive £300 
per annum, with travelling expenses. 

South Australia. — Members both of the Legislative Council and 
of the House of Assembly receive £200 per annum and free passes 
over all government railways. 

Western Australia. — Members of the Legislative Council receive 
£200 a year and free travel on all government railways. 

Tasmania. — Members of both houses receive £100 a year and 
free railway passes. 

New Zealand. — Members of the Legislative Council are paid 
£200 per annum. Members of the House of Representatives 
are paid £25 a month. 

United States 

Federal Government. — Senators, representatives or delegates 
receive $7500 a year, and travelling expenses. 

Alabama. — There is a session once in four years, such session being 
limited to 50 days, during which senators and representatives 
receive $4 a day and mileage. 

Arizona Territory. — A biennial session of 60 days' duration, 
during which members of the council and representatives rccei 
$4 a day and mileage. 

Arkansas lias a biennial session of 60 days' duration, for which 
senators and representatives receive $6 a day and mileage. 

California's legislature meets biennially, but there Ls no fixed length 
lor the session. Senators and members of the Assembly receive 
Izooo and mileage for the term. 

Colorado’s sessun is biennial and limited to 90 days. Senators 
and representatives receive $7 a day and mileage during session. 

Connecticut gives senators and representatives $300 and mileage 
for their term of two years. 

Delaware has biennial sessions of 60 davs, and may have extra 
sessions limited to 30 days. Senators and representatives receive 
I5 a day during sessions. 

Florida has bieinial sessions of 60 days. Senators and repre- 
sentatives receive |6 a day during the session and mileage. 

Georgia has ani.ual sessions limited to 50 days. Senators and 
representatives receive $4 a day and mileage, 

Idaho's senator} and representatives receive mileage and $5 a 
day during the se^on.^hich is biennial. 

Illinois has a luennial session, for which senators and repre- 
sentatives receive ifiocx) ayciir and mileage. For extraordinary 
sessions they rcceiVe $5 a day. 

Indiana has biennial sessions limited to 60 days. Senators and 
r^resentatives receive a day and mileage. 

Iowa has biennial sessions of unlimited length. Senators and 
representatives receive $550 for the session, with mileage. 

Kansas Ixas biennial sessions limited to 50 days. Senators and 
representatives recuve I3 a day during the session, with mileage. 

Kentucky has biennial sessions limited to <k> days. Senators 
and representatives receive $5 a day and mileage. 

Louisiana has biennial sessions limited to 60 da}rs. Senators and 
representatives receive $5 a day during the session with mileage. 

Maine's senators and representatives receive 5300 a year and 
milei^e. Sessions are biennial and of no fixed length. 

Maryland has biennial sessions limited to 90 days. Senators 
and delegates receito $5 a day and mileage during the session. 

Massachusetts htfi an annual session, for which senators and 
representatives recaivc each a lump sum of $750 and mileage. 

Michigan has biennial session.^ not of fixed length, and senators 
and representative^ arc paid $800 dollars a year and mileage. 

Minnesota lias biennial sessions limited to 90 days. Senators 
and representatives) receive |iooo a year besides limited travelling 
expenses. 

Mississippi baa a session every four years, unlimited in lengtlu 
Special sessions, alsd, limited to 30 days, are held in alternate years. 
Senators and representatives receive a sum of I400 for each session. 

Missouri has bieinial sessions ot no fixed length. Senators and 
representatives receive $5 a day for the first 70 days of each session, 
and $1 a day for eadi succeeding dav. • 

Montana has biennial sessions limited to 60 days. Senators 
and representatives receive 9x2 a day during session. 

Nebraska has biennial sessions unlimited in length. Seiiatois 
and representatives are paid $5 a day and mileage (10 cents a 
mile) for not more than 60 days of any one session. If extra- 
ordinary sessions are held the total days paid for must not exceed 
loo during the two years for which they sit. 
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Nmtda has biennial 6 iBS 9 »iisl‘‘Mmite<S to'flo dasrs,' blit spi^' 
sessions limited to 2o days may be- held. Senatort atid 
sentativeSi fsceivie <%io a dayland milea^^ dming se^ionk 
New Hampshire has biennial sessions, which last .v9,tU piKifpgViSd 
by the ja[oy<Tnor. The, dumtion is usually, about .tlvee mon^s. 
^cnafoi-s and representatives redidve ?26o for the eaibfon'''aiid 
mileaj^e. ' ’ • ^ ■ 

N'isw Jersey has an annual ’8<?si;ion. unlimited in length. Sttidfcrk 
and memb(.ts of the General As.v.-inbly . c.-ivc 85^0 a year. ’ " : 

New Mexico has biehhial sessions of bo days'.' Members bf' liho 
Council and npresentatives receive $4 a day. , ' 

'l<tevti York has ah annnal session. Members bf the Senate 'ahd 
of the Assembly receive $1500 a year. ' ' ! 

' North Carolindt'hsui biennial sessionn limited to Go da vs. ‘ Sbhatprs 
artel repretentatives receive f4 a day and mileage during thife 
tension. 

Noi'.h Dakota has biennial sessions Kmited to 60 days. Senators 
uu'l i cpvt itivos receive $5 a day and milc.agc during the sassibh. 

OLio ’i.,s bi<-rtnial sessions hot limited in length. Senators abd 
rcprefcafativi'.s r ''vive S ' 000 'I V'^ir. ' ' 

Ok 'a/ioiut has bionuial sessions. Senators and representatives 
repoivo .Sib a day hji* the first 60. days — ^thereafter $2 a duy.^sgidt. 
nu’ej,go (10 ce’.{-.s a mile). '' 

Oiegon has bieunuil se>.ion3 unlimited in length. Senators 'aidtl 
repre:; Jilntivcs receive ?3 a d:vy and mileage during the session. 

Prnnsvloania lias biennial he.^.sions. Senators an.i representatives 
reo<:ivtt irt 3<30 for the aettsion. witli mileage, with an extra allowaacc 
of b I. "lO lor btationexy and postage. . , 

Rhc tc Island has an anuu >1 session unlimited in Icugtli. Senators 
and rcjuvsentativps rec«*i\t* ?'«; a day during Ih*.* •-.o.-^ion. 

Sovih C avolina has an r-nnu nil si?asion unlimited in length. Senators 
and reprtsenlalivcs receive .T ; a <i ly for thb first 40 days. 

South Dakota has biennial sessions ui «.(> day.s. Senators (25 to 
^,0 ami representatives <75 to 135) receive $5 for each day'h 
aii.nid.incf', and travelling expenses. 

Tenne<ii!e has Me inial sessions. Senators and re^iresentatives 
rccci\*o S ^ a day for not more than 75 days a session and mileage 
<10 cents a mile). If absent they do not receive pay, unless they ate 
physiordly unable to be jiresent. ' 

Vt.vffi h.u, bicmiial sessions, urP-nlted iti lengfli. Senators and 
n*j)r<*sentiiTives-receive ?3 a day and mileage for the first 60' days of 
the ses<«iQn ; fot succeeding day .i fa 1 day. 

has biennial sessions limitM to Go days. Senators aftd 
ivpv ■sviilaiivcs reevivo $4 a day and milo?ge <liirin" the .session. 

VeDHofit has biennial sessions nnlimired in length. Senators 
tud representatives receive I4 aday and niiU^agc during the session. 

Virginia has biennhil sessions liruitcil to bo days. Sailators find , 
deleg ites receive $500 for the session and mileage.' 

iVasnit^ten has biennial sessions liiniled to Oo days. Senatbrs i 
and repo'^entatives receive §5 a day for each day's attendance 
and travelling expenses. 

West Virginia has biennial sessions limited to 45 days, which cfcn 
'oti added to by a two-tuirds majority. Sunalbrs and delegates 
.■ ivo 54 a day during the sc.^sion and mileag". 

Wisconsin biennial sessions. Senators ami members of the 
;cmbly receive I500 for the session, and travelling expenses at 
. ae rate of lO cents a mile. 

i vonuvg has biennial sessions limited to 40 days. Senators 
vT'd representatives receive $8 a day during the session and * 
mi'eage. i I 

Foretcn Countries , 1 

Axgevdina , — ^Botli senators (,?,o)aiid membeip of the Hous^e of ( 
Deputic.s (120) receive £1060 a year. i - I 

Aaslria . — ^Hlembers of the Lower House (516) receive i6s. 8d. 
^or each day’s attendance, with travelling expenses. 

Betgimn. — ^Members ol the Chamber of Representatives (166) 
receive £i6o- a year and a free p.iss over railways. 

Bolivia , — Senators (16) and deputic.s (69) receive £40 a month • 
during sessions, Which last from 60 to 90 dayri : 

Bulgaria , — ^Members of the I^islature r^ieiv.* 16s. a day i 
du.'i’'>g the session, which nominally lasts from the X5th of I 
Octol’ier to the 15th of December. ' 

fyenmark . — ^Members both of the lAndsthiiig (66) and of the- ; 
Folkethjn^ receive iis. id. a day for t:i|e first six mon^s j 
erf the fifiSflioii, and 6s. for each additional clay of the session. 
They receive also second-class free passes on 'all railways^ <' 
Ffanee . — ^^eitibers both of the Senate 1(300) and of the i; 
(Siamber of Deputies (5^) receive £600 a year. • J 

• 4 ^^rimn Empire . — Memlws both bf the J^ndesrat (58) arid h 
0' ih,e ileichstag (397) receive £150 for the* session, but have | 


d^u9t^*£f'i6r 0acH aWehde.’ They receive also fre- 
iffib Qtrtit^ imlwkys during the srftsion . 

* ^aiin pkys nietnbeii!: Of its Second Cfaathber and such members 
(if the Djfdcr Chathber as haye riot got heredity seate 12s. a day 
aildi^vbuirik',ex^rises>'but tc!) th^ membehs who reside in the 
(^?tal 9s'. a day only. 4. 

' Bdoaria members of the Lower House (163) £180 for a 
jlregulal* sessiriri. They] are also allowed free travel over the 
i^Ovemriient’i^ailways. ; / 

] Members of the ^Second Chmber (50) and non^ 

'hereditary rtiembers of the* Upper Chamber who reside more 
imn'ilj m. 'frdm the place of meeting/receive 9s. a day and 
I &ch high't, besides a refund of tKir travelling expenses. 

'• i^irhtri'.-^Mcmbers of the lower Chaniber (433) receive 
. tsravelling.'e^enses and diet money (a^ording to a fixed scale) 

' of 15s. a day. ' / 

' ‘Sede-Cohmg . — ^Members of the Seemd Chamber residing in 
©jbuirg 01* Gotha receive 6 s. a day; olper members receive los, 
a day and’ travelling expenses. 

SiOcorry . — ^Members of the. Second /Chamber (82) and non- 
I hcafcditaiy theifil^ers of the Upper Chamber receive r2s. a day 
I (6s. a day if they live in the place of meeting) and an allowance 
' frt* travelling. 7 

I * W'iirHhrj}hg \ — ^Members of ijoth (^ambers receive 15s. a day 
! for actual attendance; also free p»ses over the railways. 

C^tete : — The members (235) rccewe £72 for the session, also 
free prisstfe on railway arid steamship lines. 

‘Htihgary. — Members of the Iloyse of Representatives (453) 
receiyt £200 a year, wrilh allowance of £66, 133. for house rent. 

7tofy."-Meriibcrs of the Legislature receive no payment, 
although attempts have been made from 1862 on'wards to intro- 
duce j^yment of rner be, .s. It was last brought forward in 1 908, 
i the amount suggested being 24.S. for every sitting attended. 

I Japan,. — Members of the IIoLuse of Representatives (379) and 
. n on-hereditary members of the House of Peers receive £210 a 
year, besides travelling expenses. 

‘Both senuUifs (56) and representatives (340) receive 
: $3000 a year. 

Heihaiandx . — Members of the First Chamber (50) not residing 
in tlie Hague teceive i6s. 8d. a day during the session; members 
of the Second Cluunber (loo) receive £166 a year, besides travel- 
ling expenses, 

Norway . — Members of the Storting (123) receive 13s. ^d. a day 
during tiie session, besides travelling expenses. 

Pairagtiay, senntora and deputies receive £200 a year. 

. iPorlugtd.—'D&pxxXies have been unpaid since *892, but deputies 
for the colonies, whose homes are in the colonies, nccivc* £20 a 
month or 13s. 4d. a day duriiig sittings of the Cliaraber, and £10 
it month when the Chamber is not sitting. 

Both senators (120) and deputies (183) receive 
16^'; 8d. for each day of attejid^nce, besides free rr.ihvay pa.sses. 

Russia.— Members of the Duma receive 2xs. a day during the 
.session, and traveling expenses. 

Servia. — Deputies (120) receive las. a day and travelling 
expenses. 

Spain. — Mmbers of ihe Legislature receive no salary, but 
d^uties bn their election receive a railway ticket for 2480 m. 
travd. ' ■''* 

Sweden , — ^Members of both the Fir^t Chamber (150) and the 
Second Chamber (2y>) receive £66 for each session of 4 months, 
l^des tjravelHi^ dtpenses. 

SwilzeAancl.-^^nibkh of the State Council are paid by the 
(2ihton they represent, anii their salary varies according to the 
wealth or Uberdity of the canton. The salary ranges thus from 
j'^s. 6d. to '25i6. xl day, the average of the whole being i6s. a day. 
Meiabers. of .the National Council (167) are paid from Federal 
funds. They receive i6s. 8d. a day for each day they are present. 
With ttaVfelHng expenses. ' ' - (T. A. i.) 
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